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Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, stock- 
market prices influence the personal ex- 
Penditures of consumers, as well as the 
Market for other investments such as 
Government bonds. 

The New York Stock Exchange, tak- 

note of recent heavy trading in 
Securities, has warned the public against 
unsound investment practices. Keith 
n, president of the stock ex- 
Change, said on April 4, 1961 that— 

There is disquieting evidence that some 

People have not yet discovered that it is im- 
Possible to get something for nothing, and 
they are attempting to make-improper use 


Of the facilities of the investment com- 
munity, 


Mr. Funston said, according to the 
New York Times of April 5, that the ex- 
change had received reports indicating 
that some would-be investors were try- 
ing to buy shares of companies whose 
names they could not identify, whose 
Products were unknown to them and 
Whose prospects were highly uncertain. 

A resolution which I have sponsored, 
House Joint Resolution 21, as amended, 
requests an investigation of the mone- 

and financial structure of the 

United States, by the Committee on 

and Currency of the House of 
Representatives. 

The House Rules Committee can speed 
&n investigation of the adequacy of ex- 
isting laws to protect the public from 
the consequences of undue speculation by 
favorably reporting House Joint Resolu- 
tion 21, as amended. 

I include as part of my remarks a joint 
memorandum which my dear friend and 
colleague the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. MULTER] and I have issued. I also 
include, as part of my remarks, articles 

rom the New York Times and the 
Washington (D.C.) Post and Times Her- 
Pana Which underscore the need for the 
ee of study and investigation my 
solution, as amended, would provide: 
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APRIL 26, 1961. 
JOINT MEMORANDUM TO CHAIRMAN HOWARD 
SMITH AND THE MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE 
RULES COMMITTEE 


From: Representative ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Representative CARROLL D. KEARNS. 


Subject: Resolutions calling for study of 
monetary system, etc. 

1. I have for many years been urging the 
Banking and Currency Committee to under- 
take a study of our monetary and fiscal policy 
in all its facets. 

Since 1952, I have been introducing resolu- 
tions directing the Banking and Currency 
Committee to make such a study. The reso- 
lution, House Resolution 21, as amended, by 
Congressman CARROLL D. Kearns, also seeks 
such a study. 

I join Mr. Kearns in urging that a resolu- 
tion be reported by the House Rules Com- 
mittee, calling upon the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee to make such a study of 
our monetary system in all its aspects. 

ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Member of Congress. 


2. Since testifying on April 25 on my House 
Resolution 21, as amended, my attention has 
been drawn to other resolutions calling for 
similar studies, and that the House Banking 
and Currency Committee has jurisdiction 
over the subject matter of my resolution. 

I therefore suggest that my resolution be 
further amended to direct the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee to undertake 
the complete study of our monetary system 
and report to the Congress its findings and 
recommendations. 

From discussion with members of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee it 
is my view that they would welcome making 
such a study of our monetary system. 

I CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
Member of Congress. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 5, 1961] 


FUNSTON CAUTIONS PUBLIC ON RECKLESS IN- 
VESTMENTS—URGES CARE IN SELECTING 
STOCKS—SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COM- 
MISSION SEEKS STRICTER Ap RULES 


The New York Stock Exchange, taking note 
of recent heavy trading in securities, warned 
the public yesterday against unsound invest- 
ment practices. 

At the same time, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission proposed strict new 
regulations against deceptive or fraudulent 
advertising by investment advisers. The 
new rules would apply to 1,800 investment 
advisers licensed by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Keith Funston, president of the stock ex- 
change, said in regard to the activity in the 
stock market: 

“There is disquieting evidence that some 
people have not yet discovered that it is 
impossible to get something for nothing, and 
they are attempting to make improper use 
of the facilities of the investment com- 
munity.” 

Mr. Funston said the exchange had re- 
ceived reports indicating that some “would- 
be investors” were trying to buy shares of 


companies whose names they could not iden- 
tify whose products were unknown to them 
and whose prospects were highly uncertain. 

He urged investors to follow “time-tested 
guideposts” advocated by the exchange as a 
means to sound investment, including skep- 
ticism about tips. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission's 
new rules were proposed under a law en- 
acted last year. No date was announced as 
to when the new regulations would go into 
effect. Under them, advertisements would 
be prohibited from doing the following 
things: 

Representing any “graph, chart, formula, 
method, system, or other device” as able to 
indicate when to buy or sell securities, 
“without disclosing, in close juxtaposition 
and with equal prominence, the limitations 
and difficulties” in using such techniques. 

Containing testimonials about the invest- 
ment adviser or his product. _ 

Referring to an adviser's past recommen- 
dations, which may have been profitable. 

Offering any service as free unless it is, 
in fact, entirely free and subject to no 
charges or obligations, direct or indirect. 

‘The agency said other practices might have 
to be curbed, and it Invited suggestions to 
be submitted by May 15. 

The investment advisers licensed by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission sell 
advice on stocks and bonds in weekly letters 
to subscribers or in pamphlets, reports, 
analyses, and brochures. Their advertising 
is aimed at attracting buyers for this ma- 
terial. 

A violation of Securities and Exchange 
Commission regulations can result in a 
$10,000 fine or 2 years in prison. Usually, 
however, the agency brings proceedings 
against violators, suspending, or revoking 
their licenses. It can also seek a court 
order enjoining illegal practices. 

The president of the American Stock Ex- 
change, Edward T. McCormick, endorsed the 
Securities and Exchange Commission pro- 
gram to stop indiscriminate investment rec- 
ommendations. He added, however, that he 
did not think it unreasonable for persons 
assuming the risks inherent in the purchase 
of common stock to expect in the reason- 
ably near future a dividend return of 5 
percent on their investments. 

Mr. Funston, in cautioning prospective in- 
vestors, listed some of the guideposts for 
sound investing. 

Investors, he said, should have well-de- 
fined objectives and should choose securities 
to meet these objectives. They should rec- 
ognize that there are risks as well as re- 
wards, and that stock prices go down as well 
as up. 

He also advised investors to keep an emer- ~ 
gency reserve for family needs, to get the 
facts from a member firm broker and not 
to invest on the basis of tips and rumors. 

“There is no question that investors should 
exercise the same care in seeking securities 
as they would in purchasing a house, or a 
car or in making any other major inyest- 
ment,” he said. He added that the recent 
market activity was a natural part of an 
expanding economy, and an overwhelming 
majority of investors are using the market 
place soundly. 
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Yesterday's warning against unsound in- 
vestment practices was the exchange's sec- 
ond in 2 years. 

In April 1959 an article by Mr. Funston, 
“A Word of Warning,” was read on tele- 
vision in commercial time relinquished by 
the brokerage firm of Sutro Bros. & Co. The 
article was published in the exchange's 
monthly magazine and its message promoted 
by a $250,000 advertising campaign. 

At that time, Mr. Funston said: 

“It would be most unfortunate to have 
any part of our business reflect unsound or 
unreasoned transactions—whether it be 
based on tips or rumors, or concentrated in 
low-price issues merely because the price is 
low.” 

Wall Street observers have not been dis- 
turbed over the recent heavy volume of 
trading so much as they have been con- 
cerned by the soaring prices of many so- 
called glamour stocks. These are often cheap 
in price and represent the securities of new 
companies, especially in the electronics and 
missile fields. They are companies whose 
futures could be extremely disappointing, 
and investors—actually, speculators in these 
instances—could be financially hurt. 

Trading on the New York Stock Exchange 
set a record in volume last month and in the 
first quarter of the year, exceeding even the 
trading of the crash year of 1929. Daily 
volume has climbed over the 5 million-share 
mark many times this year. 

Yesterday, 7,080,000 shares changed hands. 
That was the largest volume since Septem- 
ber 26, 1955, which was the first trading day 
after. former President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower's heart attack, when 7,716,650 shares 
were traded. 

Trading on the New York Stock Exchange 
has exceeded 7 million shares only 17 times— 
and 8 of those occasions were in 1929. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post and 
Times Herald, May 1, 1961] 


Over THE COUNTER AND INTO THE BLUE— 
Brokers WARN OF FLAMBOYANT STOCK- 
BUYING 

(By Frank C. Porter) 


Six months ago, a construction laborer 
with muddy shoes and khaki work clothes 
walked into a Washington brokerage house, 
plunked down $25, and asked to open an ac- 
count. 

The chary broker tried to steer him into a 
safe and sound mutual fund, but his new 
customer would have none of it. He took 
successive fiyers in a number of highly specu- 
lative local stocks—buying Servonics at 10 
and selling at 18; National Research Asso- 
ciates at 144 and selling at 4; and Nuclear 
Research Associates at 234, which he still 
holds and which is now selling for about 6. 

For a total investment of $100, the con- 
struction worker now has paper profits of 
more than $1,000. Recently he breezed into 
the broker's office in a natty new blue sult 
and pearl grey vest. “What looks good to- 
day?“ he asked. 

The construction worker reflects a new 
wave of flamboyant stock speculation sweep- 
ing the country. As the contagion spreads, it 
invites invidous comparison with 1929 and 
worries overworked Brokers and exchange of- 
ficials, who realize a blowup in the securities 
market could give them a black eye and bring 
more stringent Federal regulation. As one 
of them puts It: 

“When the house of Ul repute is raided, 
everyone gets arrested.” 

Others describe it more delicately, but no 
less vehemently: 

“The fact is that now the whole country 
is rapidly trying to get into the blue sky.“ — 
Walter K. Gutman, Stearns & Co., New York. 

Some “would-be investors" are buying 
shares of companies whose names they can't 
identify, whose products are unknown to 
them, and whose prospects are, at best, highly 
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uncertain." —G. Keith Funston, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

“A colossal wave of greed is bfiliding up 
among uninformed people.“ — A. Dana Hodg- 
don, Hodgdon & Co., Washington. 

“The over-the-counter market has be- 
come a veritable gambling arena which 
causes grave concern to those who lived 
through and survived similar phases.“ 
Jacques Coe, Jacques Coe & Co., New York. 

“Unfortunately, some people are going 
wild, like an 18-year-old boy who suddenly 
discovers that girls are wonderful.""—Sidney 
B. Lurie. Josephthal & Co., New York. 

“Today we have people buying stocks 
merely because the company's name has the 
word electronic or space or computer or 
automation or infrared or vending or cryo- 
genics in it * * They haven't the slightest 
idea what they're buying.“ — 4A partner in 
Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington. 

“Earnings are not cutting too much ice 
one way or the other right now. So many 
people are out after a fast buck these days 
they don't know what they're buying and 
don't seem to care“ — Theodore R. White, 
Hornblower & Weeks, New York. 

Others insist that trading in common 
stocks today is sound and orderly, that there 
is no concern for alarm. All agree, however, 
that there has never been such a period 
of broad public participation in the market. 

In the first 3 months of this year, trading 
on the New York Stock Exchange topped 300 
million shares—a record for any quarter 
in history. Daily volume on Apri! 4 soared 
above 7 million shares, highest since former 
President Eisenhower suffered his heart at- 
tack in September 1955. 

A New York Stock Exchange seat was sold 
last month for $225,000, the highest price 
In 28 years. 

“Our business has been terrific. It's 
doubled just in the past month,” reports 
Edgar B. Rouse, partner in Rouse, Brewer, 
Becker & Bryant, a large Washington broker- 
age house. 

Clerks at member firms of the New York 
Stock Exchange have been working far into 
the night to clear up backlogs of orders on 
the busiest days. Many have to work Satur- 
days, sometimes Sundays as well. Partners 
at some of these houses have been regularly 
eating lunch at their desks and complaining 
that they rarely see their families any more. 
Switchboards become jammed and phone 
service slows. 


As the volume rises, mistakes and delays 
multiply disproportionately. A customer 
who has ordered 10 shares of General Time 
may wind up with 100 shares of General 
Tire. Transfer agents have lagged as much 
as a week in the delivery of share certificates. 


NOT A COMPLETE MEASURE 


But while volume on the New York Stock 
Exchange, commonly called the Big Board, 
has been setting records since the turn of the 
year, it is not a complete measure of today's 
speculative activity. 

Actually there are two stock markets. One 
comprises listed shares, those that are traded 
on the big board, the American Stock Ex- 
change, and the various regional exchanges 
such as the Midwest, the Philadelphia-Baltt- 
more, and the Pacific coast stock exchanges. 

The other is the over-the-counter market, 
where vast numbers of unlisted securities 
are sold directly by dealers without the 
offices of an intermediary exchange. 

While the New York Stock Exchange lists 
some 1,500 issues, and its smaller sister, the 
American, about 900, the common shares of 
some 50,000 other firms are sold in the over- 
the-counter market. New York Stock Ex- 
change member firms employ about 28,000 
registered representatives, the “customers 
men“ who actually serve the individual in- 
vestor. By contrast, nearly 100,000 regis- 
tered representatives are listed by the Na- 
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tional Association of Securities Dealers, the 
trade association which polices the over-the- 
counter market (many of the latter also work 
for stock exchange member firms). 

How much business is done in the over- 
the-counter market? Nobody knows or is 
even willing to estimate it. But it is huge— 
probably several times the size of the vol- 
ume on the exchange. The OTC market, 
about which little is known by the public. 
can be likened to the great bulk of an ice- 
berg lying beneath the ocean’s surface. 

í OTC MARKET BOOMS HERE 


It is in this vast, less closely regulated 
market that today's wildest specuiation is 
taking place. Shares listed by the exchanges 
are generally seasoned Issues of well-known 
firms in mature industries. Although the 
OTC market has its own blue chips—Amer- 
ican Express Co. or Weyerhauser Co., for ex- 
ample—it also includes thousands of untried 
fledgling firms, many with extremely roman- 
tic names, which permit the fledgling specu- 
lator’s imagination to run riot. 

Nowhere is this better illustrated than in 
Washington where a brisk over-the-counter 
market has developed in recent years to 
match the scores of exotic-sounding small 
research firms sprouting throughout the 
area and the growing appetite for stocks of 
Washington's relatively well-heeled popula- 
tion. 

At the end of World War II there were 
possibly 2 dozen purely Washington com- 
panies with stock in the public’s hands. To- 
day the figure approaches 200, with more 
being added every month. 

To meet the demand, new brokerage 
houses have sprung up at an amazing rate. 
Ten years ago, there were less than 30 in 
the metropolitan area, today there are just 
short of a hundred. 

Although the bulk are firms of established 
integrity, the high-pressure tactics and ques- 
tionable ethics of a few have caused alarm 
in the industry. Several have been closed 
down by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission in the past year. 

Brokerage houses in the District of Colum- 
bia incidentally, are unregulated at the local 
level, 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I have been requested to place in the 
Recorp the address I delivered before 
18th annual national convention of the 
American Public Power Association at 
San Antonio, Tex., on April 24, 1961. I 
ask unanimous consent that my remarks 
on that occasion titled Public Power in 
Texas and in the Nation” be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp today. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PUBLIC POWER IN TEXAS AND IN THE NATION 
(Speech by U.S. Senator RatpH W. YAR- 

BOROUGH, of Texas, at the 18th Annual 

National Convention of the American Pub- 

lic Power Association at the Granada 

Hotel In San Antonio, Tex., April 24, 1961) 

Mr, President, members of the American 
Public Power Association, guests, it is a 
great pleasure to welcome the American 
Public Power Association to Texas, here to 
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the historic old San Antonio, where the 
American hero tradition reached its fullest 
flower. Here, 125 years ago, public duty even 
unto death was chosen voluntarily by every 
man of that heroic Alamo force. They set 
an example in time of peril that Americans 
today must be ready to emulate if we would 
keep our freedom secure. The spirit of 
Travis, Bowie, Bonham, and Crocket lives 
in the hearts of the people of Texas more 
Securely than those stone walls of the Alamo 
which stand a stone's throw away from this 
hotel. 
PUBLIC POWER IN TEXAS 


In keeping with the spirit of her founders, 
Texas has a tradition of. progresisve protec- 
tlon of the people in the field of public 
utility development. Under Texas’ greatest 
Governor, James Stephen Hogg, the Texas 
Railroad Commission was created 70 years 
ago to regulate transportation abuses; along 
With Wisconsin, these were the first two 
States to create such public regulatory com- 
Missions. And U.S. Senator John H. Reagan 
from Texas, one of Texas’ four greatest 
Statesmen, was the author of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, creating the present Inter- 
State Commission. Texas is proud of her 
Old traditions and her great statesmen; they 
earned their place in history as you are 
earning yours, as open servants of the people, 
and not as covert agents of the people's 
Opposition. 

In keeping with its early tradition of pub- 
lic duty and welfare above private gain, our 
State has played an important part in pub- 
lic power since the early days. Texas also 
has had something to do with the founding 
and rapid growth of the American Public 
Power Association. 

As you may know, Max Starcke, longtime 
general manager of the Lower Colorado River 
Aurthority, was one of the early leaders of 
your American Public Power Association 

of directors along with the late E. F. 
Scattergood of Los Angeles, James D. Dono- 
Jan of Kansas City and other American 
Public Power Association pioneers. 

Although I can't claim having any part 
in the formation of American Public Power 

tion, I have had a keen working in- 
terest in public power since 1935, when I 
was appointed, in February of that year, by 
the late Gov. James V. Allred, to the original 

of directors of the Lower Colorado 
River Authority of Texas, created to harness 
the Colorado River of Texas. One of the 
authority's principal purposes was to pro- 
Vide a low-cost power supply for municipal 
electric systems and rural electric co-ops. 
It was created even before the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1935 was passed. 

As early as 1886, when there were only 30 
municipal electric plants in the United 
States, there was a municipal plant in Texas. 
Unfortunately, the early records do not indi- 
cate just where all of those 30 plants were 
located 


But the first municipal plant in Texas that 

e know much about was set up in my home 
city of Austin in 1895. Greenville's plant 
Was established in 1889, Brownsville's in 1907, 
Terrell's in 1908, and so on. 

city where you are holding your con- 
Yention—San Antonio, Tex., mother city— 
has one of the newer municipal electric 
Systems in Texas, but already it has estab- 
an outstanding record. 

Texans formed their own electric systems 
for the same reason the people in hundreds 
of communities in other States decided to 
Provide electric service to their residents: 

y were impatient to enjoy the full bene- 

ts of electricity, and no private companies 

Were willing, at that time, to serve them 
adequately. 

The result has been very similar to the 

tuation which developed years later, when 

rural electification program was estab- 

- The power companies couldn't see 

&ny profit in serving small, isolated commu- 


si 
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nities and it was not until after the commu- 
nities had taken the initiative and started 
their municipal plants that the potential 
growth of both the small cities, and their 
quantity of electric usage, began to impress 
the private companies. After the success of 
municipal electric plants was assured, the 
private companies were more than willing 
to buy them out and provide the necessary 
service. 

In rural areas, private interests also 
wanted to go slowly in building lines, thus 
putting the responsibility on the rural peo- 
ple themselves to prove that they were good 
customers. 

More than 30 of our State's municipal 
systems have been sold out over the years. 
A study by the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search of the University of Texas reports 
that “at no time during the operating of 
municipal plants were they free from the 
attacks of private power companies.” I 
suppose this statement would be true in any 
of the States of the Union. During the 
twenties, according to the study, many 
municipal systems were sold at several times 
their cost to power companies which put a 
high price on the nuisance value of these 
plants. 

Fortunately, a contrary trend in Texas 
during the thirties, due at least in part to 
the creation of the Lower Colorado River 
Authority. Between 1939 and 1942, 17 
municipalities started their own electric 
systems in order to distribute power from 
the Lower Colorado River Authority. 

With the coming of the Lower Colorado 
River Authority, a source of low-cost whole- 
sale power was opened up to residents of a 
31,000-square-mile area centering around 
our capital city of Austin. More than 30 
cities now buy all or part of their power 
supply from LCRA. 

Low-cost power has been. in a sense, a 
bonus from the control of the Colorado 
River of Texas. This turbulent stream had 
a history of severe floods and alternating 
droughts, which would turn the stream into 
a mere trickle, insufficient to provide even 
enough drinking water for the communities 
along its banks. 

The legisiature of Texas in 1934, created 
the Lower Colorado River Authority as a 
State agency charged with controlling floods, 
conserving water for irrigation, creating 
power, and for other useful purposes, and 
protecting the watershed through preven- 
tion of erosion, and development of forests 
of the area. 

This is a State public water and power de- 
velopment authority, based on the national 
TVA, 

The authority has accomplished these pur- 
poses without levying any taxes and with- 
out direct appropriations for operation or 
construction by the State of Texas. Its 
water-control dams are financed through 
revenue bonds and its own revenues. Its 
multiple dams (six in all) on the Colorado 
River of Texas represent the finest power 
development in Texas. 


I have recited this brief history of public 
power in Texas as a sort of prelude to your 
convention's theme A New Era for Public 
Power.” 

PUBLIC POWER IN THE NATION 


Changes in the power industry during the 
past 10 years probably have been more rapid 
than during any comparable period in our 
history. But the next 10 years promise to 
bring even more dramatic changes in our 
methods of producing, transmitting, and dis- 
tributing power, as well as a new surge in 
usage of electricity, some of it for appli- 
ances and electric servants which have not 
yet been invented. 

On the policy side, great strides will be 
made during the coming years by an admin- 
istration in Washington dedicated to moving 
ahead rapidly with the Federal power pro- 
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grem and to stimulating what Presiden $ 
Kennedy called in his message on natural“ 
resources “sustained heavy expansion by all 
power suppliers—public, cooperative, and 
private.” 

The President declared that if this Nation's 
power facilities are going to keep pace with 
the growth of our economy and national 
defense requirements intensive effort“ will 
be required by all segments of the power 
industry. Installed capacity should triple by 
1980, he said, if we are to meet the needs of 
essential economic growth. 

This is a great challenge to local public 
power systems. Tripling of capacity in less 
than 20 years is going to mean a big invest- 
ment, larger and larger generating plants. 
and a greater degree of cooperation among 
the smaller utilities to make the most effec- 
tive use of their generating plants. 

The Senate Select Committee on National 
Water Resources has called for a vast new 
program of water-resource development to 
meet expected needs for water, and I am 
sure that Senator Moss, who was a member 
of that committee, will give you more details 
on that when he speaks at your meeting later 
this week. 

However, it is significant that the Presi- 
dent endorsed the select committee’s report 
as very excellent and timely” and urged the 
Bureau of the Budget to schedule “a progres- 
sive, orderly program of starting new proj- 
ects to meet accumulated demands“ in his 
resources message. 

Obviously, the Federal Government can be 
expected to give dynamic leadership during 
public power's new era through resource de- 
velopment, extension and interconnection of 
the Federal transmission systems, and 
through devotion to the preference prin- 
ciple in the marketing of Federal power. 

With the Federal program providing a 
strong base of low-cost power in many areas, 
what will be the future for public power in 
these areas and in those parts of the coun- 
try where Federal power does not now exist? 

SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


Let us review for a moment the situation 
in the States of Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and northeastern Texas, where 
the Southwestern Power Administration 
serves as marketing agency for Federal power. 

I use Southwestern Power Association as 
an example both because it is important 
to Texas and because the local publicly 
owned electric utilities in the area are eager 
to share in the benefits of this Federal power 
supply. 

Today, relatively little of this Federal 
power has found its way to the municipal 
electric utilities in the area, for a variety 
of reasons. In some cases, the municipali- 
ties themselves are just beginning to realize 
the enormity of the benefits which they can 
gain from tapping this great power source. 
In other instances, restrictive contracts al- 
ready signed, plus roadblocks put in the way 
of an aggressive policy of transmission line 
construction, have not permitted the full 
benefits of Federal power to be realized. 

What might be called the “golden age” of 
Southwestern Power Association lies just 
ahead—in the new era. 

Here’s a rundown on the additional power 
capacity scheduled for installation during 
the next few years: 

Bull Shoals Dam, 90,000 kilowatts in 1961 
and 90,000 kilowatts in 1963; Greers Ferry, 
96,000 kilowatts in 1963; Dardanelle, 31,000 
kilowatts in 1964, 62,000 kilowatts in 1965, 
and 31,000 kilowatts in 1966; Eufaula Dam, 
90,000 kilowatts in 1964; McGee Band Dam 
52,000 kilowatts in 1965; and Beaver Dam, 
112,000 kilowatts in 1965. 

Although not all of this will be firm 
energy, the quantities involved are substan- 
tial, and could have a tremendous impact 
upon the public power situation in the five- 
State area. 
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I am confident that the new administra- 
tion will see to it that this power is sold 
to the municipalities and rural electric 
cooperatives of the area under a strict com- 
pliance with the preference provisions in 
Federal law. The President made clear his 
own adherence to this principle when he 
said in his resources message that the Federal 
power marketing laws “recognize the prior 
rights of the general public, consumer and 
taxpayer who have financed the development 
of these great national assets originally 
vested in them.” The President's message 
emphasized that power “shall be 
such as to encourage widespread use and to 
prevent monopolization.” 

In Southwestern Power Administration it 
may require extension of the Federal trans- 
mission system to make such a power policy 
work. I believe that this administration 
will not hesitate to request funds for such 
an extension if it appears necessary. 

So, for the municipalities in Kansas which 
are exploring the possibilities of joining 
together to obtain Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration power, this kind of national 
leadership can have real dollar-and-cents 
meaning. 

SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 

For communities in the southeast, the ex- 
tension of the new Federal policy to the 
Southeastern Power Administration service 
area can mean lowcost power supply from 
the Hartwell, Walter George, and Barkley 
Dams, which will bring a combined total of 
more than 250,000 kilowatts on the line 
within the next 4 years. Aggressive plan- 
ning for the marketing of the new power 
soon to become available, with Federal 
transmission lines where appropriate, can 
mean a larger flow of low-cost power to con- 
sumers who own their own electric systems. 

The question of transmission comes up 
again and again in connection with the 
Federal power program, and I believe that 
in this field the previous administration has 
as poor a record as it has In the actual con- 
struction of multipurpose projects. 

It is true that the No new starts” policy 
shut off the flow of Federal power at the 
source. But it was the timid marketing 
policy, relying heavily on private utility 
lines, which has deprived the consumers 
served by many local public agencies of their 
share in the benefits of the Federal power 
program started under previous administra- 
tions. 

There is ample evidence that the new ad- 
ministration is giving attention to the trans- 
mission line problem. Imaginative pro- 
posals for huge interregional interties such 
as the Pacific Northwest-Southwest intertie, 
under study by the Interior Department, give 
evidence that there is an appreciation in 
the administration of the power facts of life. 

AMISTAD DAM AND PUBLIC POWER 

A new development of interest to all of 
us is the impending construction of the 
giant Amistad Dam on the Rio Grande, in 
Texas and Mexico, above Del Rio. The issue 
of public power is the most important un- 
solved issue about that dam. Some private 
companies want the United States to build 
this great dam, but sell them the “falling 
water“ for a song while the taxpayers pay 
the fiddler, on the theory that the Federal 
Government can’t develop the power. 

I regard this as 19th and not 20th century 
thinking. Your association members, the 
TVA, the LCRA, and the REA prove that a 
public authority can ably generate and dis- 
tribute public power. 

It is my hope that the Federal Government 
will develop the power on this great project. 
It would be a tragedy of Texas and the 
Nation if it is given to private power com- 
panies under the falling-water concept, 
as some are now trying to do. 
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The claim that it isn’t feasible to develop 
pulbic power at Amistad Dam because there 
isn't enough demand for it, falls to take into 
account America’s anticipated population 
growth to 235 million people by 1975. 
People are hunting the sun; the great 
migration into California, Arizona, and 
Florida will hit southwest Texas from San 
Antonio to El Paso when there is water and 
power available which Amistad Dam will 
furnish them. I charge you to work with 
all your might and main to keep both water 
and power from Amistad Dam in public 
hands. 

PUBLIC POWER IN THE FUTURE 


For my part, I have always supported and 
will continue to support a program of full 
development of our water resources. In 
addition, in the light of new development, 
we need sufficient Federal transmission of 
sufficiently high voltage to tie together some 
of our great Federal power systems and to 
make the most efficient use of the installed 
capacity of these systems. Where Federal 
lines are needed to carry this public power 
to the load centers of the publicly owned 
plants of municipalities and rural electric 
cooperatives, authorization of such lines and 
the appropriations needed to build them 
should be granted. 

This support will come from me, not be- 
cause I am against private business, but be- 
cause this is the only way to get adequate 
public power distributed to the public agen- 
cies who need it to build a stronger America. 

Some of the experts in the power field con- 
tend that the United States has fallen be- 
hind Western Europe and the Soviet Union 
in the construction of high-voltage trans- 
mission. While I am not such an expert, I 
am impressed by evidence that Western 
Europe is tied together in a huge power grid, 
greatly increasing the available supply of 
electricity. The special Senate subcommit- 
tee which visited electric power installations 
in Russia inspected a vast network of high- 
voltage transmission lines. Since private in- 
dustry hasn't built such a network of trans- 
mission lines here, public power must again 
shoulder part of the job. 

We need to get on with the job of bring- 
ing our transmission system up to date in 
preparation for the vast increase in power 
requirements which we can expect during 
the stirring sixties, or, to use your conven- 
tion theme—the new era. 

In this effort, of course, the individual 
utilities have a big part to play. 

Already steps are being taken by some of 
you toward interconnection of your systems; 
proposals for Joint power supply are under- 
way. I am glad to see that you plan to de- 
vote an entire session to this subject to- 
morrow at your panel on “Joint Power 
Supply—Pattern for the New Era.” 

One of the best pictures of the new era 
that I know of was prepared by your own 
association for the Senate Select Committee 
on National Water Resources. 

The American Public Power Association 
pointed out in a detailed memorandum to 
the select committee that estimates of future 
power needs characteristically are too low. 
The official estimates of the Federal Power 
Commission have been worked over and re- 
vised periodically, as the actual use of elec- 
tricity has far outstripped Federal Power 
Commission estimates, 

In setting a high goal for itself, public 
power is bound to have a stimulating effect 
upon the economy as a whole. But its de- 
votion to providing more power at lower cost 
to consumers, public power can help all 
American consumers both by doing a good 
job for its own consumer-owners and by 
needling the private power companies to do 
a better job. 

While I haven't talked much of our friends 
of private power, not because I don't appre- 
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ciate the vast importance of their 80 percent 
of the consumer market, but because I con- 
fidently expect the public power systems and 
rural electric cooperatives to lead the in- 
dustry in experiments, venturesomeness, and 
new ideas, as we enter the new era of elec- 
trical abundance. 

With 80 percent of the market they con- 
trol, it seems to me private interests could 
find enough to do to prepare constantly for 
that expanding market, without wasting so 
much money on a propaganda campaign of 
vera ie against our public power authori- 

es. 

Certainly, I don't question the need for 
both private and public power in this coun- 
try, and I recognize that many of the private 
companies are doing a good job for their 
customers. 

I do feel, however, that too many of the 
leading lights of private power have resisted 
change, have opposed a low-rate policy, have 
fought public power competition in an un- 
fair manner, and generally have been about 
as enlightened as William McKinley. 

In public power, the private companies 
have a challenge and they recognize it clearly, 
but their response is not to get out and 
sell electricity at competitive rates, which 
is right and proper. Their methods have 
been to destroy the opposition by political 
pressures, by propaganda, and by that highly 
regarded new science known as molding 
public opinion. 

The time has come, I believe, when we 
should have a progressive effort by both 
private and public power to meet the great 
and growing electrical power needs of this 
Nation and the free world. 

Today, with communism in Cuba Just 90 
miles from our shores, we have little time for 
fighting among ourselves for any reason. 
Today, with the crisis in Laos bringing us to 
the brink of a planetary war with the on- 
rushing hordes of communism, we cannot 
afford to waste so much time in an effort 
to destroy one another here at home, 

Demands of tomorrow in a vibrant, pow- 
erful expanding economy—our first line of 
defense against those who would wipe free- 
dom from the earth—will dwarf the electric 
power requirements of the past. 

We are heading into a 15-year period in 
history where it is predicted that our elec- 
trical power requirements will quadruple. It 
is estimated that by 1975, we will be using 
2% times as much power per worker in in- 
dustry and about 2½ times as much elec- 
tricity in the average home. The result is 
that by 1975 more than four times as much 
power will be consumed each year. 

Mankind's progress in this age of science 
and technology does not depend alone on the 
success of our research scientists. It de- 
pends in greater degree on our ability as a 
people to accept change and to seize our 
opportunities for a better life for all men. 

We stand near the threshold of a bright 
new world, where nuclear research may cure 
most dread diseases; where salt water may be 
made fresh so the desert may bloom as the 
rose“; and where men may travel to the 
stars and bring back treasures more precious 
than Columbus and other explorers found in 
the New World. 

There is a great challenge before us on 
President John F. Kennedy’s New Frontier. 
It iš a challenge not just for the few, but for 
the many; not just for the wise, but for the 
courageous; not just for those wealthy in 
bank accounts, but for those rich in compas- 
sion, hope and vision, 

Some of the decisions before us will be 
more revolutionary and controversial than 
the public power program was in its begin- 
ning, and much more important to the des- 
tiny of man. 

In the final analysis, we and our children 
will be called upon to decide whether 
America—as the torchbearer of world free- 
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dom—will practice the social justice freedom 
demands; whether as a people professing the 
ethic, we will find it in our hearts 
to follow the gospel of “Brotherhood among 
men to feed the hungry and care for the ill"; 
Whether as a people intelligently pursuing 
Peace while zealously protecting the ideal of 
human liberty, we can find a way to endure 
in a world “half free and half slave.“ 
These are some of the grave challenges be- 
fore us on the New Frontier. But with 
Americans like you leaders in the public 
Power field, leaders who have demonstrated 
Vision linked with faith, I have no doubt we 
can meet these trials, and more, so long as 
we “do justly, love mercy and walk humbly 
With God.” 


The Inter-American Appropriation Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1961 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H.R. 6518) making 
appropriations for the inter-American social 
and economic cooperation program and the 
Chilean reconstruction and rehabilitation 
Program for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Chairman, the House on last Tuesday 
Passed and sent to the Senate H.R. 6518, 
the inter-American appropriation bill. 
I deeply regret that I could not give my 
Support to that proposal. 

I fully realize the seriousness of the 
Present international situation and that 
it provides the backdrop for the admin- 
istration’s desire that H.R. 6518 pass 
without delay. 

Nevertheless, I am unable to support 

program because I do not believe 
that the solution to our present difficul- 
ties lies simply in the appropriating of 
large sums of money. 

It seems to have become a tradition 
in our Federal Government to attempt 
to alleviate every international crisis 
With more Federal aid. Some have said 
that if the House failed to pass this inter- 
American appropriation bill the result 
Would be a serious blow to our relations 
With Latin America. I understand that 
Some Latin American countries, in look- 
ing forward to this newest bounty, have 
referred to it as “the Castro bonus.” 

It has been said by supporters of this 
Program, that its passage would help 
achieve greater political solidarity with- 
in the Western Hemisphere. The fal- 
lacy of this argument has already been 
amply demonstrated. For in spite of 
the anticipated approval by the Congress 
of the full $600 million requested by the 
administration in H.R. 6518, only seven 
Latin American countries were sufficient- 
ly grateful to vote in the United Nations 
General Assembly recently in favor of 
the extremely moderate request that the 
Organization of American States bring 
about a peaceful settlement of the 
United States-Cuban difficulties. Thus 
even at this early stage in its develop- 
Ment, it appears that this program, like 
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all of our earlier efforts in Latin America, 
will fail to buy the United States any 
additional friends in the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

There is considerable doubt in my 
mind, as I am sure that there is in the 
minds of many of my colleagues, that 
the fruits of our generosity in projects 
like this are actually enjoyed by the 
people of the countries involved. 

With the background of waste, mis- 
use, and poor administration of funds 
that has been so prevalent in our foreign 
aid programs, you would have thought 
that the administration would have come 
before the Congress with a detailed set 
of plans for the expenditures to be util- 
ized under this appropriation. However, 
instead the measure was railroaded 
through in the most slipshod manner 
conceivable. The remarks of the rank- 
ing minority member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee during the general de- 
bate certainly support this conclusion. 
If for no other reason than this, I could 
not have supported this bill. 

I understand that many Members felt 
that the present critical international 
situation required that they act quickly. 
I am sure that every Member of this 
House wants to do whatever is possible 
to assist the President in alleviating the 
present crisis. However, I must warn 
you, my colleagues, that certain dangers, 
perhaps even more serious than the 
present ones, will arise if the House of 
Representatives continues the course of 
action it initiated on Tuesday when it 
approved an appropriation bill, involv- 
ing $600 million, without even requiring 
that the administration present the 
Congress with specific plans for the em- 
ployment of the funds involved. 

Never before has the Congress so 
readily relinquished its fundamental 
right to demand from the Executive jus- 
tifications for the amount appropriated. 
The House, by acting to present the ad- 
ministration with a blank check, as it 
did in this instance, opened the door for 
an untold number of future programs, 
whereby the Congress will again be asked 
to abdicate its responsibility for fiscal 
prudence. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
find it impossible to support the ad- 
ministration's program as stated in H.R. 
6518, and I sincerely hope that the Sen- 
ate will pay far greater heed to its re- 
sponsibility than did the House on last 
Tuesday and fefuse to reduce the ap- 
propriating process to a meaningless 
formality. 


The Increase Came in 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, rising 
farm income has attracted much atten- 
tion, but no one mentions that most of 
the increase came in 1960. 

The seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of flow of farmers’ realized net income 
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went up from $10.2 billion from the first 
quarter of 1960 to $12.4 billion in the last 
quarter. 

My reference is the Economic Research 
seg aed of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Broadcast Over Wisconsin Radio Stations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over the 
weekend, I was privileged to review some 
of the major challenges confronting Wis- 
consin and the Nation in a broadcast 
over a network of Wisconsin radio sta- 
tions, reflecting upon a number of issues 
now before us in Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from the address printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The problems confronting us, of course, 
are extremely difficult and complex. Conse- 
quently, the creation of solutions for such 
problems require the cooperation and dedi- 
cation not only of our citizens, but also of 
our leaders in Government. 

As of now, the major legislation approved 
by Congress includes: 

Establishment of a l-year experimental 
feed grains program, aimed at curbing sur- 
pluses of barley, corn, and other feed grains; 

Extension of unemployment compensation 
benefits for jobless, whose benefits have ex- 
pired; 

Authorization to create a program for eco- 
nomic assistance to chronically depressed 
areas; 

Legislation to create additional Federal 
judgeships for our overcrowded and over- 
worked courts. (This measure has passed 
both Houses of Congress and is awaiting ac- 
tion by a Senate-House conference commit- 
tee.) 

And other measures. 

However, there are a great many significant, 
and some controversial, issues yet to be 
considered at this midway mark in this Con- 
gress. These include: 

Liberalization of the minmum wage laws; 

Aid to education; 

Expansion of the housing program; 

How to finance the highway construction 
program; 

Adoption of improved ways to meet the 
needs of our 16 million folks over 65; 

Strengthening and, as possible, streamlin- 
ing our defenses; 

Stepping up our space program; 

And other issues. 

LEGISLATION OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO WISCONSIN 


In addition, there are a number of pieces 
of legislation of special interest to Wiscon- 
sin. 

These include: 

Appropriations for port and harbor devel- 
opment, including projects at Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, Superior, Menomonie, and other 
ports along the Great Lakes; 

Enactment of the Wiley bill, S. 1515, to 
provide supplemental funds to carry for- 
ward the school lunch program for the cur- 
rent fiscal year; 


Extending the time for termination of 
Federal control over Wisconsin’s Menomi- 
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nee Indians, to enable the tribe to get its 
economic house in order; and 

Getting approval of funds for expansion 
of the Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wis. 

These, then, are the highlights of the legis- 
lative workload ahead of us in Congress. 

WORLD OUTLOOK 


As Congress attempts to grapple with these 
and other problems of significance to prog- 
ress in Wisconsin and the Nation, there exist 
ever-present and overhanging crises in world 
affairs. 

Around the globe, the Communists are 
stirring up trouble, creating wars, sparking 
rebellions, attempting to overthrow existing 
governments, and engaging in a wide variety 
of espionage, sabotage, subversion, and other 
legal and illegal efforts to expand their in- 
fluence and control. Today, there are an 
estimated 36 million Reds operating in about 
86 countries, attempting to further the aims 
of world conquest by the Reds. Because 
the Red conspiracy is so widespread, it is 
difficult to predetermine when, or where, the 
next explosion—sparked by Red actlon—will 
occur in the world. 

In spite of our difficult problems, however, 
we must not allow “curtains of gloom” to 
descend over the Nation; rather, freedom, in 
my judgment, will triumph if we are willing 
to make the necessary effort now to stop 
Red aggression and promote the cause of 
peace and freedom. 

Overshadowing the activities of Congress 
then, and, yes, the world, is the Communist 
threat to world peace. 

The creation of peace is still the great 
challenge. Questions remain: 

Can we develop ways to accommodate, or 
at least negotiate, the great differences be- 
tween the East and West? Can we stop the 
Reds without war? 

Can we meet the great and growing de- 
mands of the billions of “have-not” people 
15 755 world for more of the good things of 

e 

These are grave and serious questions that 
need to be faced, and resolved, in our time. 
Ultimately, we must find realistic answers, 
if there is ever tọ be stability and peace. 


7 
REVIEW OF HOTSPOTS IN THE WORLD 


Briefly, now, let’s take a quick look at some 
of the “hotspots” around the world. 

In Cuba, the Red-tinged Castro regime has 
become more firmly entrenched. 

In Laos the Reds, though professing a 
desire for a cease-fire and negotiations for 
settlement of the difficulties, are continuing 
military operations to attempt to extend 
their control over more territory. 

In the Congo, Mr. Khrushchey Is still the 
No. 1 troublemaker. 

In Berlin also there are recurring threats 
of Red action to create tension which would 
possibly result in war. 

Overall, the Reds continue to build bon- 
fires around the globe which threaten, if al- 
lowed to spread, to lead to a global confla- 
gration. 

Now, what can we do about it? 

The free world, in my judgment, must 
soon develop more effective ways for combat- 
ing Red expansionism, if we are to survive. 

The balance of power, and of world opinion, 
for example, once was largely on the side of 
the Western nations. Now, this balance is 
teetering precariously. 

If we are to defeat the Communists’ aim 
of world conquest, then we need to adopt a 
stronger, nonmilitary offensive against the 
Communists. Among other things, this, in 
my judgment, should include— 

First. Strengthening our information- 
spreading program to beat, not be beaten by, 
the Communist propaganda machine, 

Second, Adopt more effective machinery 
against infiltrative penetrations, the fruits 
of which are being witnessed in Cuba and 
Laos, 
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Third. A sharper counteroffensive to pene- 

trate the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, not 
leave this as untouchable territory for the 
Reds. 
Fourth. Better tallored U.S, programs, such 
as the Latin American plan, to meet special 
needs in Asia, Africa, and elsewhere in the 
world; and 

Fifth. Finally, undertake a more dynamic 
effort to present the efforts and objectives of 
U.S. policies to the people of the world. 

In summary, the United States needs to 
adopt a stronger political, economic, social, 
and ideological counteroffensive against the 
Communists. By experience, we know that 
a so-called containment policy is obsolete 
and unworkable. For the most part, the re- 
sult has been loss of more and more land 
and people until the Reds now control nearly 
a billion people and vast natural, man- 
power, industrial, scientific, and military 
resources, 

Uniess we are willing to dedicate the ef- 
fort, manpower, and resources to stopping 
the Communists now, the survival of our way 
of fe indeed, of freedom itself—will be in 
serious jeopardy. 


The Mexican Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
these are, to say the least, difficult times. 
Nevertheless, we must keep our sense 
of humor, It is the one great thing we 
have that the Russians lack. 

The following article by Mr. George 
Dixon appeared in the Washington Post 
of April 27. It is certainly good for one 
hearty laugh, and that will do us all 
good. It is also reassuring to know that 
Mr. Dixon has not lost his sense of 
humor; some of us were beginning to 
fear he might be going political on us. 

THE Mexican PEACE Corps 
(By George Dixon) 

Mexicans who come into this country to 
lend us assistance with our agricultural 
problems resent being called braceros and 
wetbacks. I have thought of a sure fire 
way to assuage this resentment. Instead of 
referring to this contingent with appro- 
brious names, let’s call it the Mexican Peace 
Corps. 

If you will look at it squarely and objec- 
tively you will see this group meets all the 
qualifications for enjoying such a title. It 
is already doing all the things our Peace 
Corps says it contemplates doing. 

Members of the Mexican Peace Corps 
already are offering us assistance several 
points better than point 4. They have made 
themselves indispensable to our very exist- 
ence. It is no exaggeration to state that our 
crops which require stoop labor couldn’t be 
harvested without them. 

The former braceros and wetbacks meet 
all the other requirements for Peace Corps 
membership. First of all, they're volun- 
teers. They come willingly. Secondly, they 
go only where they're asked. Thirdly—and 
most importantly—they would be only too 
delighted to live like the natives. 

They teach us agriculture, and give us 
technical assistance. They bring in their 
own technical know-how. 

They are prepared to work with our na- 
tives—even if our natives won't work with 
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them. They don’t set themselves above us— 
even when they get to know us. 

Before coming here they take cram courses 
in the rudiments of our language and try to 
improve themselves in our strange tongue 
while sojourning among us. In the words 
of their great leader, El Sar-hentry Shrivero: 

“Quiero hablar mas Ingles, caramba.“ 

They strive at all times to improve our lot 
by setting us an example. They demonstrate 
the virtues of hard work, singleness of pur- 
pose, and devotion to duty. They teach us 
that a man should employ his strong arm, 
or bracero, to support his family. 

Without the Mexican Peace Corps we 
would harvest no cotton, berries, or vege- 
tables, because the only members of our 
native population who will be caught bend- 
ing over are those with the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. But the peace corpsmen 
have much more, mucho mas, to offer. They 
can if they will, teach us the Mexican way 
of life. 

This is the most restful man has ever 
known. It is predicated on all the virtues 
we allege to hold dear. 


The Mexican way of life, as brought to 
us by the dedicated missionaries of the Mex- 
ican Peace Corps, would help us cut down 
divorce, reduce the mortality rate from 
heart attacks, and practically outlaw ulcers. 
It would give us the siesta and the fiesta, 
instead of the sleeping pill and the cocktail 
ordeal. 


Legs, Braces for Indonesians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, my at- 
tention was called recently to an article 
in the Pasadena Star-News about a 
young businessman who is a fine exam- 
ple of the many Americans who are giv- 
ing their time, money and energies to 
help make the voyage of the SS Hope 
the great success that it has been in its 
maiden 5 months in Indonesia, 

In mid-May, Mr. Jay Greene, presi- 
dent of the U.S. Manufacturing Co., of 
Glendale, Calif., will leave for Indonesia 
where he will work with doctors aboard 
the SS Hope, as well as ashore, in setting 
up rehabilitation centers for amputees. 
Mr. Greene's work in Indonesia will not 
only give hope and comfort to handi- 
capped Indonesians but will help to so- 
lidify the friendship between this coun- 
try and Indonesia. The story in the 
Star-News tells of Mr. Greene’s dedi- 
cated efforts to help the handicapped. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Pasadena Star-News, 
Mar, 24, 1961] 
A FREE SERVICE—LEGS, BRACES FOR 
INDONESIANS 
(By Peggy Powell) 

Jay Greene of La Canada has probably 
helped more amputees to walk again than 
any other person in the United States. 

It’s true he’s become a wealthy man in the 
process but Greene is one of those rare 
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young businessmen who has a heart as 
expansive as his bank account, 

Hundreds of the handicapped he is now 
helping will never pay him a cent. 

Greene started 15 years ago with a $1,000 
investment and has built his Glendale con- 
cern into the largest in the United States 
manufacturing artificial limbs and braces. 

Through the Veterans’ Administration, 
Green's company was asked to take charge 
of the SS Hope’s rehabilitation program. 

ently, one of his technicians, Charles 
Scott of La Canada, is in Jakarta making a 
Survey of amputee needs. 

When Scott returns with his report, Greene 
Will then supply the equipment needed to 
help the handicapped of Indonesia. 

Soon Greene and two of his technicians 
Will leave for Jakarta, along with two doctors 
who are volunteering their services. 

This five-man team will spend 3 months 
in Jakarta, instructing the Indonesians on 
how to make, fit and adjust the appliances 
and teaching amputees how to walk again. 

Greene is paying the salaries and trans- 
Portation costs of his technicians and is sup- 
Plying all the equipment. 

d the end of the trip, Greene will 
be joined by his wife, Margaret, and the two 
Will travel back home togeteher. 

The SS Hope is not the only charitable 
enterprise of this enterprising young man. 

He has also made a very generous offer to 
Members of the California Association of 

way Patrolmen. Any officer or member 

his immedate family in need of an arti- 

ficlal limb or a brace will be supplied free 
of charge. 

Furthermore, they will be given the ad- 
vantage of technical advice from the UCLA 
Medical Center, with which Greene works 
Closely in developing better equipment. 

is not a one-shot offer on Greene’s 
Part. It is a continuing thing because am- 
Putees require new appliances about every 
three years. 

Greene is a modest man. He speaks re- 
luctantly of his contributions. He prefers 
instead to talk about the people who have 
been helped. 

It's a tery gratifying occupation,” he said. 
“There's no thrill like seeing an amputee 
take his first step on two legs.” 


Dr. Oscar Fisher Blackwelder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, April 6, 1961, Dr. Oscar Fisher 
Blackwelder died. He grew up as a 
boy in my home county and I had the 
p. , after I came to Washington 
in 1953, of attending his church and 
getting to know him intimately. I con- 
Sidered him one of my best friends. 

In paying tribute to Dr. Blackwelder, 
I would like to include an editorial from 
the Concord Tribune, Concord, N.C., of 

ursday, April 20, 1961, which expresses 
my regard for his outstanding accom- 
Dlishments, his wide scope of influence 
and his depth of character, better than 
any words I could choose. The editorial 
is as follows: 
re two decades, 1933-53, Dr. Oscar F. 

ackwelder, of Reformation Lutheran 
Church, was one of the city’s clarion pulpit 
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voices whose messages were heard through- 
out the country. 

Since 1953 he suffered with an illness that 
steadily drained his strength and curtailed 
his public appearances, but during these 
trying twilight years, Dr. Blackwelder never 
lost his friendly spirit and gracious manner. 
He was made pastor emeritus of Reformation 
Church in 1953. 

Those who knew and heard him at his 
peak will never forget the Lutheran pas- 
tor's gift of poetic expression and solid doc- 
trinal content. Dr, Albert J. Shirkey of 
Mount Vernon Place Methodist Church said 
“for beauty of expression and intellectual 
and spiritual content, few preachers in 
America were his equal. He was in more 
constant demand across America than almost 
any other minister.” 

Dr. Blackwelder had a definite concept of 
his mission as a preacher. As Dr. Robert 
Van Deusen, Washington secretary, National 
Lutheran Council, said, he wanted to be “a 
voice rather than an echo; he wanted to 
shape the social conscience of the church.” 

When he came to Washington in 1933 from 
Christ Lutheran Church, Baltimore, the 
preacher told Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, now George 
Washington University professor of religion, 
it was to “study and think and write and 
read. The seemingly limitless resources of 
the Library of Congress and contacts with 
Members of the Congress, among other items, 
served as an impetus to his inquiring mind 
and spirit.” 

As a man, Dr. Blackwelder had an ebullient 
personality that made the whole world kin. 
Dr. Edward Hughes Pruden, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, called him “a warm 
hearted pastor, an inspiring Christian leader, 
and a wonderful friend.” And Rabbi Nor- 
man Gerstenfeld, spiritual leader of the 
Washington Hebrew Congregation, observed 
“He was a saintly man, ready to work to- 
gether for the common good of the larger 
community.” 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, a Presby- 
terian layman, summed it up by saying Dr. 
Blackwelder was “an outstanding religious 
leader who made splendid contributions to 
the welfare of not only his own community 
but also the Nation. His life, devoted to God 
and dedicated to the service of others, will 
long serve as an inspiration to all those who 
were privileged to come in contact with 
him.” 

Last Monday (April 10) Dr. Blackwelder 
was laid to rest at Roanoke, Va., where he 
went to college and served his first pastorate. 
His body will lie in the grave there but his 
spirit will long be present in Washington not 
only among those who knew him but among 
those who will know of him through them. 


The Big Leak Is at Detroit—Chicago 
Diversion of "Lake Michigan Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Ilinois Members of the House and the 
senior Senator from Illinois have suc- 
ceeded several times in securing con- 
gressional authorization for the diver- 
sion through the Chicago River of a 
small and controlled amount of addi- 
tional Lake Michigan water. 

The additional diversion was requested 
for a brief period to permit a study of 
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Chicago and northern Illinois sanitation 
problems. Although the Congress twice 
approved our request, the Eisenhower 
administration vetoed it. 

Opponents and critics of Chicago’s di- 
version of lake water have claimed it is 
responsible for changes in the Great 
Lakes Basin. Agency studies of the 
causes of fluctuations in the lake levels 
are now in progress. 

The Chicago Tribune, in an editorial of 
April 22, 1961, reports that Mr. Ivan W. 
Brunk of the Chicago office of the 
Weather Bureau has found, after sev- 
eral years of study, that Chicago diver- 
sion is not the cause of fluctuations in 
the lake levels. In a paper presented re- 
cently at a conference on Great Lakes re- 
search at the Universvity of Michigan, 
Mr. Brunk concluded that practically 
all of the drop in the lake level has been 
caused by natural and artificial down- 
cutting of the outlet control system of 
Lake Huron. In other words, as the 
Tribune puts it, the big leak is at De- 
troit, where water from Lake Huron 
flows through the St. Clair and Detroit 
Rivers into Lake Erie.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Tribune editorial, entitled 
“Where the Lake Water Goes,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHERE THE LAKE WATER GOES 

We hope that the Michigan politicians 
who have been complaining about Chicago's 
diversion of lake water will read the latest 
study by Ivan W. Brunk of the Chicago 
office of the Weather Bureau. 

Mr. Brunk has spent several years study- 
ing causes of changes in the levels of Lakes 
Michigan and Huron, which are really a 
single lake. The paper which he presented 
last week at a conference on Great Lakes 
research at the University of Michigan con- 
cludes that practically all of the drop in the 
lake level has been caused by natural and 
artificial downcutting of the outlet control 
system of Lake Huron. 

In other words, the big leak is at Detroit, 
where water from Lake Huron flows through 
the St. Clair and Detroit Rivers into Lake 
Erie. 

The flow through this channel is about 
194,000 cubic feet per second, Mr. Brunk 
says, compared with 1,500 through the Chi- 
cago River. 

More important than the actual rate of 
flow is the downcutting of the Detroit out- 
let. By this Mr. Brunk means the deepen- 
ing of the channel by erosion and dredging. 
Erosion, he says, can be natural or can be 
caused by the wash of powerful propellers. 
Dredging has been done mainly to deepen 
the ship channel, and also In the commercial 
excavation of sand and gravel. As the outlet 
becomes lower, so does the lake level. 

There is nothing new about this. The lake 
level has been subsiding for thousands of 
years. Geologists report that in the last 
2,500 years, the level has dropped 16 feet— 
or about 8 inches a century. In the last 
70 years—comparing 10-year averages in 
the 1880's and 1950's—the lake level has 
dropped 18 inches. Mr. Brunk has found 
that changes in the direction or rate of 
flow in the Chicago River have had no notice- 
able effect on the lake level. But it was in 
1885, significantly, that large-scale dredging 
began in the Detroit Channel. 

If the shoreline is as great a 
threat to Michigan as its politicians would 
have us believe, they should stop wasting 
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thelr time fussing about Chicago. They 
should consider instead building a weir 
across the Detroit Channel, thus narrowing 
the channel and substantially reducing the 
flow into Lake Erie, But this, of course, 
would bring protests from Ohio and New 
York. 


The Greater Williamsport Community 
Arts Festival of 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr.SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I was privileged to attend the 
ceremonies marking the opening of the 
weeklong Community Arts Festival in 
Williamsport, Pa. I consider this activ- 
ity, under the outstanding leadership of 
Mr, Bernard C. Taylor, to be a highly 
significant adventure in community ef- 
fort; and I am proud that the district 
which I represent has, within it, gen- 
erated an idea which seems to me likely 
to grow up from the community and out- 
ward even into the area, and into the 
Nation. It is an idea of today, not pos- 
sible in another era. Not possible, be- 
cause the need was not apparent. But 
now, with leisure hours and a high stand- 
ard of living as a challenge for the value 
of time, it is of significance to see people 
in a community getting together to dig 
out all the art organizations and activ- 
ities contained in it and going further to 
bring authorities in each art field to it 
to help stimulate the growth of art in its 
area. It is a good thing to use leisure 
time in this way. 

From an idea born of a need to bring in- 
dustries into the city of Williamsport, the 
chamber of commerce searched the town for 
& person who could coordinate all art activity. 
There are an assortment of art groups in- 
volved, plus the public schools, churches, and 
organizations which as a policy have never 
done more than listen tolerantly to an artist 
speak, The art groups have set up the sched- 
ules for their day: Visual arts, music, dance, 
drama, crafts, literature, and architecture, 
photography, graphics, fashion designs. 
There are two leaders of each art, generally 
one from the local college, Lycoming, and 
one from the public schools or local art 
groups. 

There is a workshop each morning, the 
service clubs have taken guest speakers at 
noon luncheons, and the women's associa- 
tions have sponsored the speakers in the 
afternoons. These programs vary with danc- 
ing and demonstrations as a part of the 
whole. There are also dinners sponsored by 
clubs and the evenings are devoted to enter- 
tainment and the performing arts. To add 
excitement a beaux arts ball will be held. 

The best part of the festival is watching 
artists work with sponsors. One hundred 
and thirty-five guides have been instructed 
by college professors in a capsule course of 
the arts. They will stand by at all the ex- 
hibits which are housed all over town: in 
the public library, the college, the hotel, and 
the banks. On the final Sunday, after a 
week of stimulation, there will be a garden 
arts show which has been held in the spring 
for a few x 

Already within the city, an orchestra has 
been organized that did not exist before 
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though the musicians were there, the arts 
and crafts have had the stimulation of work- 
ing up to standards. Artists have felt the 
stability of interest and enthusiasm from 
supporters who are businessmen, industrial 
men, ministers, clubwomen, workers, and 
school and college instructors. The indus- 
trial school has done the bulk of the building 
of easels and display panels. Very little 
money has been spent in display, The 
emphasis has been on the value of partici- 
pating in art and absorbing its benefits. 
This is the reason the movement for a 
concentrated showcase for the arts is a 
product of today, for the good people find for 
their time, and for a forward look into a 
productive, peaceful community, 


Betty Beale Views Washington in the 
Spring 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, as 
the month of May brings the full and 
changing glory of spring to Washington, 
we pause to reflect on the unique charms 
of our gracious Capital City. 

Such feelings doubtless stimulated 
Betty Beale, staff writer and nationally 
known columnist of the Washington 
Star, in writing the recent article in 
which she rhapsodized her continuing 
love affair with the city of Washington. 
We are indebted to Miss Beale for cloth- 
ing in such expressive language the 
charm, the vitality, and the electric qual- 
ity of life which Washington holds for 
so many of us. 

I solicit the attention of my colleagues, 
and all who cherish beauty, to the poetic 
perceptions of Miss Beale and ask unan- 
imous consent that this portion of her 
column in the Washington (D.C.) Star 
of Sunday, April 30, 1961, be reprinted 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 


There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXCLUSIVELY Yours—Asour THE 
WASHINGTON 
(By Betty Beale) 

The magic of spring now encompasses this 
city of ours that has its own brand of magic. 
Washington the fair, Washington the great, 
Washington the powerful, means many 
things to many men. 

The quiet of foliage-filled midcity living; 
the rutless mentality of its citizens; the 
petaled loveliness of dogwood dappling the 
town like sunlight. 

The whole town's love of history where 
history is made daily; the scope of fashion- 
able addresses from the studio in the alley 
to the farm on the outskirts; the worldwide 
scope of its newspapers’ page 1 news. 

The celebrity-filled parties; the celebrity- 
filled Halls of Congress; the celebrity-filled 
press corps; the pride they all take in their 
Capital. 

The 15-minute-by-car accessibility of every 
important place; the number of multiacre 
estates right in town; the compassionate 
figure of Lincoln watching over the city with 
his immortal spiritual strength. 
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The stimulating fluidity of the population; 
the incredible variety of bigtime interests 
in a smalltown atmosphere; the reassuring 
sturdiness of the Capitol dome; the quality 
of cultural equipment. 

The southern neighborliness of friends 
and the nonpryingness of neighbors; the in- 
clusion of all that is typical of America to 
make an untypical town; sunlights 12 
months of the year; the weird enchantment 
of Islam's call to prayer floating out from the 
mosque. 

The wonderful cleanliness known only to 
a factory-free city; the extraordinary in- 
formality of elegant Georgetown; the red- 
birds that fly into my garden to be fed the 
minute I step outside. 

The extreme up-to-the-minuteness of the 
news discussed everywhere; conversation at 
social gatherings in a community where 
conyersation is not a lost art; the cosmo- 
politan attitude of residents toward the 
most bizarre foreign dress. 

The massive white majesty of the classical 
buildings; the grand avenues that radiate 
with Parisian formality from statue-filled 
parks; flag-draped embassies on significant 
days in history; the fascination of so much 
foreign soil and diplomatic life. 

The number of VIPs waiting their turn in 
a reception line; the dearth of police escort 
sirens despite the abundance of big names; 
the very interested but dignified attitude 
of inhabitants toward Presidents of the 
United States, 

The endless influx of the great; the endless 
vigil by the Tomb of the Unknown Soldiers; 
the ever-imposing dignity of Robert E. Lee's 
home gazing down from the banks of Vir- 
ginia on the Capital of the Union, 

The line of eager sightseers entering the 
White House; the multitude of private 
gardens owned by city dwellers; the sylvan 
rockfilled stream that winds through the 
city; the infinite number of handsome resi- 
dences within its 69 square miles. 

The 50 American flags that fly with the 
unison of Rockettes around the base of the 
Monument; the historical significance of all 
the Capital's preserved antiquity; the sleepy 
stillness of the old canal; the weeping cherry 
trees on the French Embassy lawn. 

And above all, the continuous excitement 
of this nerve center of the free world. 

This is Washington—to me. 


Industry’s Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the 
following editorial from the Shelby- 
ville (Ind.) News of April 11, 1961: 

From the Shelbyville (Ind.) News, 
Apr. 11, 1961} 
INDUSTRY'S PLAN 

American industry's program to create 
more jobs quickly is now in the hands of 
Congress, 

Senators, Congressmen, and other Govern- 
ment officials are considering the program 
offered to them by members of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

We think it's a vitally important and 
interesting one. 
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The proposal to provide for new jobs 
States that just two major governmental 
actions are needed: 

(1) Immediate tax-rate reform. 

(2) Curbing of abuses. of union power. 

From NAM’s executive vice president, 
ane R. Sligh, Jr., came this view on new 


“The vast majority of new jobs will have 
to be found in private industry. 

“Industry, for its part, will not be satis- 
fied until the only people who want to work 
and are out of jobs are those who are 
between jobs.” 

The program points out that jobs -are 
created when private individuals are. im- 
pelled, in the hope of making a profit, to 
Undertake activities which involve the em- 
Ployment of others. 

i NAM jobmaking report, entitled 

Creating More Jobs—Now,” sets forth what 

a business faces today when it considers ex- 
pansion or the introduction of a new product. 

Expansion, new products, and new busi- 
nesses involve risk. If you invest today, as 
always in the past, you risk all you invest. 

But today you are also assured that if you 
Succeed, the Federal income tax rates will 

52 percent of corporate profits, and the 
unincorporated business will have to pay 
anywhere from 20 to 91 percent. 

“It is no accident that new business has 
n slow to spring up and new jobs have 
ed to open in sufficient numbers under 

these conditions.” 

Mr. Sligh emphasized the necessity of tax 
rate reform in order to restore the incentive 
to Invest. 

He cited the Herlong-Baker tax rate reform 
bills which would gradually reduce all per- 
sonal and corporate income taxes over a 
5-year period, and recast the depreciation 
allowances as well. And he emphasized that 

tive curbs on the abuse of union power 
Could reestablish true collective bargaining. 

The NAM am also called on the Gov- 
ernment to avoid or defer action which would 
further hamper the job-creating process. 

Among these are the proposed increase in 
the Federal minimum wage which would 
throw many out of work in marginal indus- 
tries; increasing payroll taxes and thus fur- 

er reducing profits from which job creation 
is financed, and giving aid to depressed areas, 
Which would shift employment rather than 
create new jobs. 


Aged People in Desperate Need of 
Medical Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 1; 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
have received a letter from Mr. A. L. 
omas, of Gonzales, Tex., dated April 
26, 1961, which states the need of our 
flderly for medical aid with eloquent 
orce, The letter is self-explanatory. 

i I ask unanimous consent to have this 
etter printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor. 
There being no objection, the letter 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I 
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Gus THOMAS INSURANCE AGENCY, 
Gonzales, Ter., April 26, 1961. 
Re medical aid for the aged. 
U.S. Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR YARBOROUGH: An elderly 
couple have been living near Gonzales, in 
utter poverty. A neighbor lady noted the 
other day that she had not seen them lately, 
so she went over to check on them. 

She found the lady had been burned ter- 
ribly several days earlier, and was just laying 
there suffering. She and her husband got 
her to town to the county doctor. He treated 
her and quickly used up the old man’s $69, 
and sent her home to the shack, with no 
food, no medicine, not even an aspirin, and 
said she was all right. 

The neighbor persuaded another doctor to 
look at the old lady; he threw up his hands, 
said she was dying and needed to be in a 
first-class hospital, such as at Galveston. He 
treated her, and is having her bandages 
changed daily, per the report. 

The neighbors have gone to the county 
authorities, the Red Cross, the welfare, with- 
out getting any aid for the burned woman. 
Now, the neighbors are poor people too; they 
are feeding the couple, but they can't help 
the old woman in her misery. It is antici- 
pated that she will die quickly and be out of 
her misery. 

I make a few points for medical aid for the 
aged through social security. Charity will 
not get the job done; 51 percent of our citi- 
zens over 50 years of age are doing without 
medical care; the medical doctor’s union 
(AMA) is not about to treat poor folks for 
free; we are spending untold millions of dol- 
lars treating previous members of the services 
for non-service-connected ailments; we are 
pouring untold millions into foreign aid, 
without buying one friend; we are running 
second in more than just space development. 
Time is running out, 

Sincerely, 
A. L. (Gus) Tuomas. 


Resolutions of Essex County 
Commissioners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include several very interesting resolu- 
tions adopted by the Essex County Com- 
missioners at Salem, Mass., at their re- 
cent meetings: 

Whereas Richard Cardinal Cushing re- 
cently said, “When we hear murmurs of graft 
and bribery, or payoffs and grabs, we know 
that these charges are not the products of 
the imagination of fanciful people”; and 

Whereas a serious deterioration in moral 
and ethical standards is reflected in many 
people generally; and 

Whereas we believe that unless our gov- 
ernmental leaders, especially, are made to 
act according to principle and higher ethical 
standards, the very foundations of our de- 
mocracy and freedom are threatened; and 

Whereas we must preserve confidence in 
our county government; and 
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Whereas public opinion and vote reaction 
need to be stimulated by providing a simpli- 
fied standard from which to judge our public 
officials; and 

Whereas men in public life must give im- 
mediate and serious thought to the rising 
public demand for higher and better stand- 
ards: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this day, March 21, 1961, 
the Essex County Commissioners endorse the 
following code of ethics for county officials 
and all public officials and urge its distribu- 
tion and promulgation among all citizens of 
Essex County: 

Code of ethics for Essex County officials 
and all public officials: 

1. He will put-loyalty to the highest moral 
principles and to country above and 
persons, and uphold the honor and dignity 
of his office. 

2. He will be a scrupulous trustee of all 
public funds, will not permit nor condone 
unjust enrichment of himself at the expense 
of the public, and will not accept expense 
money in excess of his actual expenses. 

3. He will not promise his constituents 
improvements or public works that cannot 
reasonably be accomplished. 

4. He will not take credit of any kind 
properly due someone else. 

5. He will make no promises of any kind 
which compromise the duties of his office. 

6. He will never accept for himself or his 
family favors or benefits that might influ- 
ence the performance of his duties. 

7. He will not make his office a means for 
employment of persons not qualified. 

8. He will be consecrated to the consid- 
eration of economy in the interest of eco- 
nomic stability. 

9. He will endeavor, in the performance 
of his duties, to expedite good Government 
and avoid delaying tactics. 

10. He will avoid special concessions to 
lobbies detrimental to the public. 

11. He will endeavor to awaken the apa- 
thetic and complacent to their responsibili- 
ties as citizens. 

12. He will strive for clean, honest, and 
decent administration of public affairs with 
integrity as the keynote. 


That the county commissioners of Essex 
County, Mass., congratulate President John 
F. Kennedy upon his inaugural address, 
which reaffirms every principle of our fore- 
fathers; had a real ring of realism, and de- 
livered in a spirit attuned to our times, with 
a ringing challenge to the communistic 
world. 

As a new generation looks upon the threat- 
ening state of the world in terms of oppor- 
tunity, we extend to him our sincere best 
wishes and the fervent prayer that he dis- 
play courage, judgment, integrity and dedi- 
cation in retaining those human rights while 
preserving the values for which our fore- 
fathers fought. 


That the county commissioners of Essex 
County commend President John F. Ken- 
nedy upon his forthright stand in his un- 
swerving determination to keep Laos out of 
communistic hands. 

We strongly and unreservedly support the 
goal of an independent neutral Laos, tied to 
no outside powers. We firmly believe it is 
the President’s responsibility to establish for- 
eign policy and our duty as Americans to 
support him. 

We also back his decision that the United 
States has obligations under the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) in deal- 
ing with the Lao situation which must be 
met. 
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We unequivocally endorse the President's 
noble utterance, nobly delivered, that, 
“Every American will want his country to 
honor its obligations to the point that free- 
dom and security of the free world and our- 
selves may be achieved.” 


That the County Commissioners of Essex 
County highly commend U.S. Ambassador to 
the United Nations Adlai Stevenson upon 
his inspiring and forthright speech in the 
United Nations in reply to the Russian rep- 
resentative on the U.S. position on the Laos 
situation. 

It was a message of hope, high purpose, 
and of resolution, which reaffirms every 
principle of our forefathers. It had a real 
ring of realism and displayed stamina of 
purpose. It meets the challenge of our time, 
and lets the world know that we face the 
threat not with dread and confusion, but 
with confidence and conviction, as America 
accepts the responsibility of the free world’s 
leadership. 


Soviet Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, re- 
cently an excellent series appeared in 
the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
written by Rabbi Stuart Rosenberg of 
Toronto, formerly of Temple Beth El in 
Rochester. The series deals with anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union. From 
the author’s own experience it is clear 
that the Jews in the Soviet Union live 
under the continual threat of religious, 
and even personal, persecution. Syna- 
gogues are closed; Jews are refused high 
level jobs; efforts are made systemati- 
cally to eradicate the Jewish culture; 
books are no longer printed in Hebrew 
or Yiddish; and rabbis and other reli- 
gious leaders are appointed by the state 
only after they have passed the requisite 
tests for political compliance and 
loyalty. 

Soviet policy toward the Jewish people 
is a sham and a hypocrisy, as Rabbi 
Rosenberg has pointed out. I sought to 
have this question thoroughly discussed 
before the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council, but the administration 
did not see fit to press, so no action was 
taken. 

Rabbi Rosenberg's informative articles 
follow. 

I ask unanimous consent that Rabbi 
Rosenberg’s informative articles be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Soviet ÅNTI-SEMITISM?—NO BIBLES, 
Books 
(By Dr. S. E. Rosenberg) 

The Soviet Union can land its spaceships 
on the moon, its sputniks can orbit the heav- 
ens but apparently it cannot produce a 
Jewish prayer book or a Hebrew Bible. 
According to Paul Anatolovich Dazhorozny, 
vice chairman of the Soviet Council of Reli- 
gious Cults, no Hebrew Bible has been pub- 
lished under the Soviet regime because the 
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Hebrew alphabet is strange and esoteric, 
difficult for printers in the state publishing 
houses, 

Bibles and prayer books for all of Russia's 
religious denominations have been printed 
in recent years. But Russia’s 3 million Jews 
apparently do not need these religious appur- 
tenances. “If they want a Bible,” added 
Mr. Dazhorozny, they should ask for it. 
Since they haven't asked for it, we must as- 
sume that they don’t need one.” This was 
the answer I received from many Russian 
officials whom I interviewed, every time I 
pointed out the glaring discrepancies be- 
tween official policy and actual practice, as 
regards religious privileges available to the 
Jewish community in Russia. 

I can only conclude from what I observed 
that the Council of Religious Cults has 
closed down Jewish printing houses through- 
out the country as part of its plan to reduce 
Russia's Jews to spiritual and cultural pov- 
erty. My conclusion is based upon a detec- 
tivelike, cloak-and-dagger experience I had 
while trying to track down a Soviet-printed 
Jewish prayer book. 

In the Moscow synagogue there is a single 
volume of a Jewish prayer book published 
by the Soviet Union in 1956. I had it in my 
hands and studied it for some time but was 
required to return it to its lone possessor. 
The nature of this prayer book and the sham 
it reflects soon became clear to me. 

In 1956 the first and last official contingent 
of an American rabbinical delegation visited 
Russia. Upon their return, these rabbis 
protested publicly that in all of Russia, since 
the revolution, not a single Jewish prayer 
book was printed by the Soviet authorities. 
Apparently, in response to this pressure from 
the outside, the Soviets determined to erase 
this exposure of their cynical hpyocrisy— 
for Russia continues to proclaim its desire 
to help foster the religious life of all its be- 
lievers regardless of sect or denomination. 

Thus, not long after this visit, the first 
Soviet Jewish prayer book did appear under 
the general editorship of the late rabbi of 
Moscow, Rabbi Solomon Schlieffer. Some 
4,000 to 5,000 copies were published and 
made available to a very limited number of 
Jews in the Soviet Union. Even of this 
small number of books, many were sent to 
other Iron Curtain coutries—for export— 
to serve as propaganda window dressing to 
other Jewish communities in Communist- 
dominated lands. 

For 10 days I tried to acquire a copy of 
this book. I made appointments at mid- 
night in dark alleys; I sought out supposed 
owners in secret places; I even held a copy 
in my hand for a moment in anticipation 
of receiving it as a gift. But all to no avail. 
Always at the last moment, this book was 
taken from my hands by frightened Jews 
who knew instinctively why it could not 
freely be given to a Western Jewish visitor, 

It all seemed fantastically strange. At 
first I could not understand why a book of 
this kind could not be given away without 
tremendous fear of reprisal on the part of 
their own fellow Jews or government agents. 
When I sat with Dazhorozny I understood. 
As a lead question I asked how it was that 
the Soviet Council of Cults had published 
prayer books and Bibles for all of Russia's 
religious denominations except the Jews. He 
probably didn't realize that I had seen the 
book myself and was somewhat taken aback 
with my response to his suggestion that such 
a prayer book was indeed published in 1956. 

“No, it was not," I told him. “That show- 
plece prayer book’ is a photocopy of a prayer 
book printed in New York City by Hebrew 
Publishing Co. of America, a prayer book 
brought as a gift by American rabbis in 
1956. What has happened,” I challenged 
him, “to Russian printing presses? Why 
did you have to take a Jewish prayer book 
printed in America and photograph it? 
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Perhaps, Hebrew type in Russia has been 
destroyed?” 

It was then that he suggested how dim - 
cut an alphabet the Hebrew language pos- 
sessed. But when I pressed on and reminded 
him that in 1960 the Koran printed in Rus- 
sia in the Arabic language did not seem to 
be difficult, he became quite perturbed. He 
reached excitedly into the top drawer of his 
desk and pulled out a Jewish religious cal- 
endar, ostensibly printed“ a few months 
ago and distributed by his committee to 
Jewish synagogues. 

He didn’t know that I already had a copy 
of this in my possession and could tell him, 
much to his feigned amazement, that this 
calendar, too, was not printed, but photo- 
graphed from a handwritten copy, undoubt- 
edly prepared by some local Jewish scribe. 

I have a deep fear that in the Soviet Union 
today, the land of enlightened and humani- 
tarian culture, where all nationalities are 
free to foster their unique cultures, Jewish 
printing houses and type for Jewish books 
have actually been destroyed or hidden. 
Hitler burned books—Jewish books by the 
ton. I have an eerie feeling that the Soviets 
may be more clever. Have they, perhaps, 
avoided the need to burn Jewish books by 
the simple device of not printing them? 

Soviet criminal codes provide special pen- 
alties for interference with the regular per- 
formance of religious worship and the law 
of the land prohibits the establishment of 
government regulations which would re- 
strict or limit the freedom of conscience, 

One wonders if the Soviets truly believe 
in the humane principles of their own con- 
stitutional guarantees. If they did, the 
spiritual hunger and the slow starvation of 
Jews robbed of Judaism and Jewish culture 
might not stare a visitor so plainly in the 
face, 

SOVIET ANTI-SEMITISM—JEWISH "CHIEFS" 

VENAL 


(By Dr. S. E. Rosenberg) 


I traveled some 5,000 miles to Russia to 
speak with my fellow Jews and to hear with 
my own ears what they had to say about 
their life in the Soviet Union. If I had to 
rely upon the Jewish chief of the synagogues 
and religious communities alone I would 
have spoken to none of them. 

It seems clear that only those who have 
proved their unquestioned loyalty to the 
Soviet state can be elected to serve in posi- 
tions of leadership in the Jewish community 
of Russia. Upon my arrival at these syna- 
gogues I was greeted at the door by these 
heads of communities. I was welcomed, 
even embraced, but then quickly moved off 
into a corner and reduced to a condition of 
incommunicado. If I tried to walk about 
the synagogue, to observe and possibly chat 
with some of the folks who were there, these 
Jewish officials walked with me. 

If I had any doubts about the political 
functions of these lay religious heads of 
Jewish communities in Russia, they were 
quickly dissipated by one of their kind who, 
in response to my protestations over his an- 
noying conduct, took me off to a private 
room, locked the door, and then proceeded 
to lecture me. 

“Why should we even think of giving you 
free access to Jews here? You will abuse the 
privilege. We remember well what happened 
in 1956 when a delegation of American rabbis 
came to Moscow, Kiev, and Leningrad. 

“What did they do when they returned to 
America? They maligned Russia. They 
composed articles for the capitalistic 
press about the conditions of Jews here. 
They said that we were persecuted as Jews. 
What an abominable falsehood. Have you 
seen Jews persecuted in Russia? This you 
cannot see here. Perhaps in the West where 
men exploit fellow men, where Jews and 
Negroes and other minorities are the vic- 
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tims of gross injustice—perhaps there, 
among your imperialists, you will find Jewish 
persecution. Not here.” 

Time and time again during the course of 
his tirade he pounded the table, pointing his 
finger at me, creating the impression that I 
had come with nothing more in mind than 
to tell lies about Russian Jewry. 

This man claimed that he was no Com- 
munist, that he was only a humble self- 
Sacrificing lay leader of the Jewish religious 
community and had only its interest at 
heart. Finally, I realized with whom I was 
talking for his unguarded answer to a simple 
question unlocked the amazing mystery. I 
merely asked how he came to be elected 
President of his community. His answer was 
a revelation. “There are free elections by the 
Jewish religious community. Of course,” 
he added, “those elected must be acceptable 
to the government and its council of religious 
cults.” 

Here are a few choice answers to a number 
Of specific questions I put to him: 

Question. How is it that so many of the 
Jews whom I met expressed great interest in 
the possibility of leaving Russia and going to 
Israel? 

Answer. This is not true. You are telling 
a lle. Don't try to fool me. The Jews of the 
Soviet Union are not going to Israel because 
they do not desire to go. What else is Israel 

& puppet of the capitalist states doing 
the bidding of the United States and Britain? 
Zionism is supported by Western capitalists 
for their own filthy reasons. 

Question. You seem so well dressed. Why 
are not the others also similarly attired? 

Answer. I receive a fine pension, having 
Worked as an engineer all my life. They, too, 
Will be well off when their time for pension 
arrives. Economically, like all others here, 
the Jews of the Soviet Union are well off. 
Their coreligionists need have no fears about 
their material or their spiritual well-being. 

Question. If this is so, why don’t the Jews 

the Soviet Union help other Jews in the 
World who are in need of help, as Western 
Jews have been doing freely for so many 
years? ` 

Answer. If you mean by this that we 
Russian Jews should send our money to 
help the Jews in Israel, then I have already 
given you my answers, We shall not do it. 

an Jews help the Jews of Israel not 

use they are good or compassionate, but 

because they are forced to do the rotten 

work of American capitalists in supporting 
the Zionist imperialist state. 

i The existence of such hand-picked Jewish 

faders who act as the spokesmen of their 

religious community is, in itself, eloquent 

my to the captive state of Jews with- 

in the Soviet Union. The spiritual stagna- 

tion which such purchaser leadership re- 

can ultimately be more harmful to 

the religious and cultural conditions of Rus- 


Jews than any overt or physical per- 
secutlon. 1 i 


ANTI-Szmirism IN RUSSIA—JEWS CALLED 
Vicrmms or COMMUNIST HYPOCRISY 
(By Dr. Stuart E. Rosenberg) 
1 light does the current position of 
the Jews in the Soviet Union shed upon 
© general world situation? 
oe coming to Russia I had read many 
2 the reports on the Jewish situation. 1 
r Perplexed and saddened by the curious 
arse gio of recent attacks upon Jews in the 
viet press and radio. 
y Yet I tried honestly to judge the Russians 
th. their own merits, and waited to learn from 
then at first hand their interpretation of 
e facts, 
d comments made to me by Mr. Kreshin 
3 Mr. Sokolov, editors of the Moscow 
aan fairly well, sum up the strange Rus- 
n interpretation: 
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When people in the West read what are 
labeled as attacks on Jews in the Soviet 
Union, they misunderstand the motivations 
and the reasons for such articles and state- 
ments. We, in fact, carry on a campaign 
not against the Jews, but against Judaism, 
as part of our basic Communist position, 
which sees religion as a reactionary force 
for evil in the world. When we write against 
certain ritual practices of the Jews, we are 
not attacking them as people, but rather 
on the basis of our belief in scientific 
atheism.” 

He reiterated his hope that liberal opinion 
in the world would understand the Russian 
position, and would appreciate the fact that 
calumnies against Jews did not reflect an 
antiminority prejudice, but was rather part 
of the Soviet Union’s general attack upon 
religions, which they would very much like 
to uproot. 

The attacks upon Jews in the Soviet Union 
and their mounting disabilities go far be- 
yond antireligious measures alone. 

Here is a little documentary list. 

1. There are more than 100 Soviet na- 
tionalities in Russia, all of whom are granted 
the right to their own cultural institutions, 
their own schools and the use of their own 
language. The Soviet Union regards the 
Jewish people in Russia as members of the 
“Jewish nationality,” and yet Jews are the 
only nationality in Russia which is deprived 
of any semblance of nationality rights. 

Yiddish schools, Hebrew schools, instruc- 
tion in Jewish cultural life, publications and 
Jewish theaters—all of these are prohibited. 

2. All major religious groups in Russia are 
permitted to have national or regional ec- 
clesiastical organizations, in order to main- 
tain contact with their local constitutents 
all over the country. Only the Jews are pro- 
hibited from official contact with one 
another. 

8. Churches and mosques throughout 
Russia continue to attract adherents, and in 
some communities religious buildings have 
been expanded and added to. This is not 
the case with Jews. 

Russians distrust the Jews for they see 
in them a potentially disloyal element. Thus 
they aim to force the Jews into isolation 
from one another, by a continuing and re- 
lentless program of intimidation and hos- 
tility. 

What can be done to help? And in help- 
ing to ameliorate the Jewish condition in 
Russia will we also be doing more than 
assisting the Jews alone? 

The West must continue to expose Russian 
democratic hyprocrises on every occasion. 
Every public forum, every legal and just 
means must be utilized to publicize internal 
Russian autocracy and its cynicism toward 
its own peoples. 

Far from being the defender of peace and 
the protector of helpless minorities, Russia 
must be exposed for her civilized barbarities, 
her hypocritical and cynical attitudes to- 
ward those who cannot defend themselves. 


Letter to Douglas W. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 12, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
following letter which appeared in the 
by bec Daily News for April 26, 
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LETTER TO DouvcLas W. JOHNSON 


Dran Mr. JOHNSON: When you found in a 
Los Angeles street a bag containing $240,000 
in unmarked bills, you had no thought ex- 
cept to get it to its rightful owner as fast as 
you could. 

A lot of us thrilled at this evidence that 
old-fashioned honesty had not gone from 
this country, as some had feared. 

Brink’s, from whose armored car the pack- 
age of money had flopped, gave you a reward 
of $10,000. You have just reiterated that 
you thought it was “nice of them.” That's 
what the public thinks, too. For, like hon- 
esty, gratitude is a prime virtue. 

But now we are concerned to hear that 
you have been made unhappy by people who 
write to you that you were a fool to return 
the money, and that your son, too, has been 
disturbed by kids saying his father was 
dumb.“ 

We are writing to tell you that we warmly 
admire you for what you did. We are sure 
that the persons who said you were a fool 
are only a very small fraction of the Ameri- 
can people. We are sure we are speaking 
for millions who have not written you when 
we say that you did the only right thing. 

You have done a fine thing. You have 
dramatized respect for private property, on 
which our national prosperity depends. You 
have exemplified human dignity. You have 
brought honor to yourself and your fellow 
men. : 


Spring Comes in the North 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr.BARTLETT. Mr. President, writ- 
ing from Alaska for the Wall Street 
Journal, Ray J. Schrick in an article 
published in that newspaper on April 26 
told about the big guessing game of the 
North—guessing when the ice will go 
out in the spring at Nenana on the 
Tanana River. Mr. Schrick treats of 
other subjects, too, in the article which 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALASKANS BET $100,000 ow TIMING or SPRING 
Ice BREAKUP IN RIVER—MANY PUSH FoR 
OTHER LEGAL GAMBLING To Arp STATE'S 
BUDGET BUT GOVERNOR BALKS 

(By Ray J. Schrick) 

NENANA, ALASKA—Any day now, a five- 
legged stand frozen into the ice in the middle 
of the Tanana River here will begin floating 
downstream, as the ice thaws. The moving 
stand will gradually stretch taut a rope at- 
tached to it and the rope, in turn, will pull 
a pin from a stationary clock ashore. This 
will stop the clock, marking the exact mo- 
ment the ice went out. 

The breakup of ice will signify far more 
than the coming of spring to most of Alaska's 
226,000 citizens. To the person or persons 
who guess correctly the precise minute the 
clock stops, there will be a big pot of prize 
money, possibly as much as $100,000. The 
explanation? The so-called Nenana ice pool 
is a lottery, one of unusual type and pro- 
portions. 

This is one of the few legal gambling 
events still permitted in the once wide-open 
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North. Only Alaskan or Yukon residents 
are eligible to participate in the 44-year-old 
event, which in the past 10 years alone has 

over $1 million in prize money. 
However, the time may be coming when 
gambling activities are increased in the 49th 
State and made available to all comers. One 
reason: Many Alaskans believe the high costs 
of statehood can only be met by a return to 
the free gambling of gold rush days—with a 
tax on the gambling. 


THE ONLY WAY TO PAY FOR STATEHOOD 


“Men would rather gamble than pay taxes.“ 
declares 66-year-old Fred Muller of Nenana. 
Adds an Anchorage businessman: “I'm for 
legalized gambling. It’s the only way to 
pay for statehood.” 

Such sentiments have been stimulated by 
the legislature's recent boosts in taxes on 
personal income, cigarettes, gasoline, auto 
licenses, and liquor. Among the factors 
boosting State spending is higher welfare 
outlays; at last report, 21.2 percent of the 
State's labor force was unemployed, com- 
pared with a national figure of 7.9 percent. 
The high unemployment rate stems in Alaska 
from sharp cutbacks in Federal military 
construction spending in the State. 

Democratic Gov. William A. Egan and 
other top State leaders firmly oppose legal- 
izing gambling. Attorney General Ralph 
Moody explains the opposition this way: 

gambling brings in an undesir- 
able element. It doesn’t contribute any- 
thing to the State.” The State legislature 
in 1960 passed over the Governor's veto a 
bill to legalize church bingo and certain 
other noncommercial operations such as the 
Nenana ice pool, which actualy had been 
conducted illegally down through the years, 
according to Attorney General Moody. 

The Nenana lottery is operated by the 
Nenana Ice Classic Association, membership 
in which is made up of every resident over 
21 in the town. A six-man board and a 
manager are elected by the association and 
sometimes hot political races tei for 
these offices. 

As insurance against any olaima of dis- 
honesty, the town puts out in advance of 
the ice breakup a book about the size of the 
telephone directory of a major US. city. 
This book lists the names and time guesses 
of everyone who has plunked down $1 each 
for one or more lottery tickets. The book 
is distributed around the state. 

YON CAN'T HOLD BACK THE ICE 


“It's the squarest game there is,” contends 
one Nenana resident. “You can’t hold back 
the ice as you could a horse.” The ice has 
gone out in the past anywhere from April 20 
to May 16. Each year a few ticket buyers— 
last year 37—predict the ice will go on 
April 31, a date that doesn't exist. 

As breakup time nears, a watchman stands 
by the clock 24 hours a day. Only the 
$2,000-a-year hired manager winds thé clock; 
he also sets the clock daily. An electric 
clock once was used but fluctuations in the 
electric current in town raised questions as 
to the clock’s accuracy. 

As the ice begins to move, a rope from the 
ice to a shore tower sets off a siren so towns- 
people can flock to the shore. Then, as the 
ice structure gets around 100 feet down- 
stream, a second rope pulls the pin from 
the clock. 

If no one guesses the exact minute the 
clock stops, the two closest guesses on either 
side of the exact time share the pot. 

Of the total proceeds from sale of the 
lottery tickets, $20,000 a year is set aside 
for wages of persons working on the opera- 
tion and up to 5 percent can be deducted 
for charitable purposes (The town of Ne- 
nana has built a $50,000 civic building from 
proceeds in this category). One intangible 
asset: The free publicity Nenana gets for its 
efforts—publicity which, as one town official 
says proudly, “puts us on the map.” 
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President Kennedy Signs Area Redevelop- 
ment Act—Charleston (W. Va.) Ga- 
zette Terms the Measure a Tribute to 
Democratic Concern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
when President Kennedy signed into law 
the Area Redevelopment Act earlier to- 
day, a long-past-due measure of assist- 
ance for depressed chronic labor sur- 
plus areas and underdeveloped nonurban 
areas became a reality. 

Many communities which have been 
forced into economic decline by exces- 
sive unemployment will be stimulated by 
this act to take steps to improve their 
outlook and their stake in the future. 

The Area Redevelopment Act will not, 
in itself, solve the problems of any sec- 
tion. But it will afford a means whereby 
numerous towns, cities,, and counties 
can act to help themselves. Nothing will 
flow to any community as a consequence 
of this measure unless its leaders and 
citizens demonstrate ability to plan and 
initiate positive programs calculated to 
revitalize its economy. 

The incumbent President's predecessor 
had two opportunities—in 1958 and 
1960—to sign area redevelopment legis- 
lation into law. On both occasions his 
actions were negative instead of positive. 

For President Kennedy, the experience 
of affixing his signature to the 1961 act 
at a White House ceremony this morn- 
ing doubtless was a most satisfying one. 
Along with the esteemed senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovcias], and other 
able Members of the Congress, the Presi- 
dent, as a Member of the Senate, was a 
devoted apostle and stalwart proponent 
of aid for depressed area legislation. As 
a candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for President, Mr. Kennedy stated 
forthrightly his positive position con- 
cerning the need for such an act, and as 
his party’s nominee he vigorously sup- 
ported the Democratic national platform 
pledge to continue the battle for enact- 
ment of area redevelopment legislation. 

But as gratifying as was the honor 
which came to President Kennedy in be- 
ing privileged to perform the final action 
which gave this legislation the status of 
law, he very properly paid special tribute 
to our diligent and effective colleague, 
Senator Dovctas, and other Senate and 
House Members whose perseverence and 
devotion were applied to area redevelop- 
ment bills during sessions of the 85th, 
86th, and this 87th Congress. 

Those of us who have been afforded 
opoprtunity to work for this legislation 
were gratified to have been participants 
in the White House ceremony. 

Mr. President, the Charleston Ga- 
zette, Charleston, W. Va., which has been 
a strong and consistent advocate of area 
redevelopment legislation, published an 
appropriate editorial in its April 28, 1961, 
editions. I ask unanimous consent that 
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it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AREA Am Brit A TRIBUTE TO DEMOCRATIC 
CONCERN 


To those who argue that party labels mean 
very little, enactment of a bill to ald de- 
pressed areas this week should shake them 
out of their comfortable indifference to party 
politics. 

On two occasions, a Republican President 
vetoed essentially the same bill, thus delay- 
ing aid to West Virginia and other States 
faced with pockets of chronic unemployment 
which defy State and local solutions. The 
overwhelming majority of Republicans in 
Congress also have opposed the bill over the 
past decade. 

It took the election of a Democratic Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy, and a Democratic 
Congress cooperating with him to assure its 
long overdue enactment. The bill is a trib- 
ute to the Democratic Party's pragmatic con- 
cern for people in trouble. 


The tragedy is that Republican fear of 
trying something new—in the face of ob- 
vious need—delayed the bill's passage for 
so many years. This chronic, GOP stand- 
patism has prolonged the agony of thou- 
sands of jobless citizens in West Virginia 
and the Nation. 

President Kennedy, U.S. Senator PAuL 
Dovcias, Democrat, of Illinois, the long- 
time champion and author of the depressed 
areas bill, and West Virginia’s eight Con- 
gressmen deserve praise for their efforts in 
finally obtaining a national program for a 
national problem. By working for its pas- 
sage, President Kennedy fulfilled one of his 
major campaign pledges to the people of 
West Virginia. 

Now it's up to the governmental agencies 
and citizens of West Virginia to make im- 
mediate plans to take advantage of the bill's 
provisions. Valuable time already has been 
lost because of Republican short-sightedness. 
West Virginia can afford no more costly de- 
lays in building for a more prosperous future. 


Depressing Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of April 28 says clearly and con- 
cisely what many of us felt when we 
voted against final passage of the so- 
called depressed areas bill. 


How long are these barefaced raids 
on the U.S. Treasury going to continue? 
How long is it to be before Congress 
resumes its constitutional right and duty 
of the power of the purse? The answer 
seems to be, “Never.” 

DEPRESSING Vicrory 

The final passage of the depressed areas 
measure is belng hailed as a victory for 
President Kennedy, and of course it is, in 
the purely political sense. That is appro- 
priate, for it is a purely political bill, 

The public interest is another matter. 
We have here, in one untidy package, an 
impressive assortment of evils. No one se- 
riously expects the bill to relieve unemploy- 
ment or put so-called depressed areas on 
their feet. At the same time, its financing 
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Provisions ought to give even politicians the 
horrors. 


Out of the $451 million to be dished out 
Over 4 years, $300 million will be dispensed 
Without benefit of Congressional review. The 

will just sign for it—and then go 
out and borrow the money, as though the 
Government didn’t have enough debt, def- 
icits and inflationary potential. Apparently 
Congress just doesn't give a hoot any more 
about its once-prized power of the purse, at 
least not when it conflicts with the vision of 
all those millions pouring into selected Con- 
Bressional districts. 

Well, no one need have supposed the pres- 
ent Government would be anything but 
active on the ward-heel political level. Even 
50, nearly half a billion dollars is a stiff price 
for turning the general good into a de- 
Pressed area. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, we in 
the United States have many close ties 
With Poland, which it is my pleasure to 
review each May on Polish Constitution 

y. The provisions of the 1791 Con- 
Stitution proved that the Polish people 
at the end of the 18th century sought a 

ral government from the medieval 
feudal elements, just as we had sought 
and won our freedom in 1783. A histo- 
ae has written of the Polish Constitu- 

n: 

Posterity * * * joins with the best con- 
temporary opinion in deeming the Constitu- 
tion of the 3d of May one of the greatest 
achievements in Polish history. 

For this reason the Polish people have 
remained true to their ideals, first ex- 
Pressed in this Constitution no matter 
Where they have moved in the world. 
Polish immigrants to this country 
brought with them their love of inde- 
pendence; Polish people helped settle our 
Country and built its cities and towns. 
They have contributed to our music and 
Our literature. They have brought to us 
all the elements of their society which 
it has been so difficult for them to main- 
tain under Soviet domination. Thus, 
I take great pleasure in honoring them 
On this most important day in their 
history 


In the United States, wherever Ameri- 
Cans of Polish descent live, in cities and 
from coast to coast, this holiday 
is observed with appropriate exercises 
t Oughout the month of May to pay 
tibute to the Polish nation and to re- 
Mind fellow Americans that Poland was 
One of the first pioneers of liberalism 
ope. 

It was on May 3 in 1791, barely 2 years 
after the adoption of its Constitution by 
the United States in 1789, that Poland 
Without a bloody revolution or even with- 
— & disorder succeeded in reforming 

er public life and in eradicating her in- 
ternal decline. But this great rebirth 
7 assertion of democracy came to the 
oles too late and did not forestall the 
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third partition of Poland in 1795 by Rus- 
sia, Prussia and Austria. 
POLAND PIONEERED LIBERALISM IN EUROPE 


The greatness of the May 3 Polish 
Constitution consisted in the fact that 
it eliminated with one stroke the most 
fundamental weaknesses of the Polish 
parliamentary and social system. The 
Poles raised this great moment in their 
history to the forefront of their tradi- 
tion rather than any one of their anni- 
versaries of glorious victories or heroic 
revolutions. 

We Americans who have been reared 
in the principle given us as a birthright 
by the founders of our great Republic, the 
principle of the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple in the state, which is the primary 
postulate in the 1791 Polish Constitution, 
can see how this truism cut off the Poles 
and the Polish political tradition com- 
pletely from both the Germans and the 
Russians, who have been reared in the 
principle of state, and not national, sov- 
ereignty. 

The light of liberalism coming from 
Poland was then, as it has been through- 
out the years that followed and even unto 
today, a threat to tyranny and abso- 
lutism in Russia and Germany. In 1795 
Russian and Prussian soldiers were sent 
to Poland to partition and rape her. In 
1939 Russian and Prussian soldiers met 
again on Polish soil, as the absolute to- 
talitarianism systems of naziism and 
communism again felt the danger of true 
liberalism coming from Poland just as 
in 1791. 

In the Polish 3d of May Constitution 
this liberalism was formulated in these 
words: 

All power in civic society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and ob- 
ject being the preservation and integrity of 
the state, the civil liberty and the good order 
of society, on an equal scale and on a last- 
ing foundation, 


In Wilmington, Del., the Council of 
Polish Societies and Clubs in the State 
of Delaware will mark the adoption of 
Poland’s first constitution on May 7. 

Participating in the observance will be 
the Delaware division of the Polish- 
American Congress. The observance 
will be held at Modjeska Hall, in Wil- 
mington. 

Prominent Polish and American speak- 
ers will address the gathering. St. Hed- 
wig's Choir and children of Polish Sat- 
urday morning tlasses will take part in 
the program, as will various officials of 
the city of Wilmington, and of New Cas- 
tle County. 

The Council of the Polish Societies 
and Clubs in the State of Delaware re- 
cently pointed out, in announcing the 
plans for May 7 that: 

During the past two centuries, Poland, 
which was the most powerful nation once, 
became partitioned four time; [has been] 
ravaged, despoiled, persecuted, and enslaved 
by greedy neighbors. No nation could suf- 
fer so much without leaving a deep scar. 

It is the hope and prayer of Polish people 
everywhere that a spirit of justice, under- 
standing, and cooperation prevail among all 
the nations for a glorious and lasting peace 
on earth and good will among men. 


The committee on arrangements for 
the May 7 observance of Poland’s Con- 
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stitution Day in Wilmington, Del., con- 
sists of Adam J. Rosiak, chairman; Jo- 
seph Falkowski, Ludwig Kopec, Frank J. 
Leski, Mrs. Frank J. Obara, and Mrs. 
Charles Kilezewski. 


A Lesson for Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
experienced have much of value to give 
to the theorists and I offer to my col- 
leagues the following article by Ruth 
Montgomery, as it appeared in the Long 
Island Press on April 28: 


Nrxon's A GOOD POKER PLAYER, AND Far From 
Our or THE GAME 
(By Ruth Montgomery) 

WASHINGTON.—Richard Milhous Nixon de- 
spite his Quaker upbringing learned to play 
poker well and profitably during World War 
II. This should be a warning to those who 
are ready to count him out of the national 
political arena. 

The relaxed young man who is now going 
about the business of making a nongovern- 
mental living for the first time in 19 years 
seems totally unware of the dire predictions 
that he is through. 

He talks with the calm assurance of a 
leader who expects to lead. He speaks with- 
out rancor of the erstwhile Democratic rival 
who defeated him by the popular vote 
margin of only sixteen one-hundredths of 1 
percent. He obviously respects his own 
judgment about foreign affairs, and com- 
ments on it without boasting. 

He seems, in fact to be an extraordinarily 
well adjusted individual. In talking of the 
Cuban debacle, Nixon recalled the 3-hour 
session with Fidel Castro in his Senate office 
2 years ago, and his immediate appraisal of 
the bearded Cuban leader as “a captive of 
communism.” 

With dispassion he commented that he was 
in the minority then, but that top officials 
at the State Department came around to his 
way of thinking in March of last year. 

Nixon, who is a master in the art of tim 
ing, thinks and talks in the vernacular of the 
poker table. In speaking of our present day 
foreign policy, the Republican standard- 
bearer said it is important never to talk any 
bigger than we are prepared to act. 

The biggest bluffer in a card game, he 
pointed out, is the one most likely to call 
your bluff, and Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev is a big bluffer. 

The worst mistake for a poker player to 
make, he continued, is to throw in his hole 
card before it is necessary. The parallel with 
the abortive Cuban invasion was obvious, 
although he voiced no direct criticism of 
President Kennedy. 

While the rebels were pouring into Cuban 
beaches, in the hope of liberating their home- 
land and inspiring others to defect, Kennedy 
and Secretary of State Dean Rusk were tell- 
ing the world that the United States would 
not raise a finger to intervene. 

This was the hole card that was turned 
up too soon. As a result, many Cubans 
were afraid to defect. By contrast, during 
the tense days and weeks of the Quemoy 
and Matsu crisis, President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles care- 
fully concealed the hole card. They ieft 
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doubt in the Communist mind as to what 
extent they would be willing to commit U.S. 
strength in the Formosa Straits, The Reds 
finally backed down. 

Nixon suggested this analogy, even as he 
praised Kennedy for his courage in deciding 
to back the Cuban rebels. The mistake was 
in not being prepared to go all the way, if 
necessary to insure victory, when America’s 
prestige had been so heavily committed. 

It is out of character for Kennedy, who 
always plays politics to win, to settle for 
defeat in the much grimmer business of 
fighting guerrilla warfare with the Com- 
munists. 

We are losing to the Reds in Cuba and 
Laos. We fear Communist coups in Iran 
and elsewhere. We have infuriated the 
Portuguese over Angola, and the Dutch over 
New Guinea. We are enmitizing old allies 
faster than we are creating new ones. 

It is obvious that Nixon hopes Kennedy 
will find time, in the busy days ahead, to 
brush up on his poker game. He wants him 
to win for America. 


A Policy on Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, much 
speculation, projection, and analysis has 
taken place during the last week con- 
cerning the recent Cuban fiasco and the 
role played by the United States. 

While continued, exhaustive inquiry 
into the whys and wherefores of this 
lamentable operation is necessary, it is 
now time to turn our attention to the 
future; to determine what policy our 
country is to follow regarding Cuba. 

The New York Times in a recent edi- 
torial has placed the problem confront- 
ing us in sharp perspective. The Times 
has wisely pointed out that— 

The chief danger to the United States and 
the rest of Latin America is not Cuba by 
herself, but Cuba as a possible model for 
other revolutions, and Cuba as a base for 
the spread of anti-Yankee or communistic 
doctrines. 7 


The Times goes on to emphasize a 
sound course of action which includes 
the defense of the security of the United 
States, but rightly places its emphasis 
on proving our support for the Latin 
American people’s demands for social 
reform, and which proves that we ask 
partnership and cooperation, not sub- 
serviance. 

I urge my colleagues to read this edi- 
torial carefully: 

A POLICY on CUBA 
What next in Cuba? The Cuban exiles 


a political defeat. However, history is not 
like a boxing match or a baseball game. It 
flows like a river, 


vast storm of the cold war. All the forces 
unleashed by the Cuban revolution are still 
operating. 
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Therefore, something has to happen, and 
the instinct is to say: something has to be 
done. The first thing to r is that 
whatever is done should not be done hastily. 
There must be no repetition of the incredibly 
inefficient intelligence analysis of the Cuban 
situation which preceded last week's fiasco. 
To those who knew the situation in Cuba 
and knew the formidable strength of the 
leaders and their reigme, the outcome of 
such an invasion attempt was inevitable. 
And even had it succeeded, the CIA concept 
of putting in a rightwing government that 
would have been branded as a Yankee cre- 
ation was dreadfully wrong. It is obvious 
that the first step must be to the 
personnel and methods of the Federal officials 
dealing with the Cuban problem today. Any 
policy, any action to be taken in the future 
must be based on an accurate assessment of 
the situation. 

There are certain developments that would 
force the United States to act; and such 
action would be fully understood by the 
world at large. If the Russians, for instance, 
were to set up missile bases or move in with 
a dangerous degree of military support; if 
Americans were killed and the lives of the 
remaining Americans were jeopardized; if 
Premier Castro were to attack Guantanamo 
Bay or mount military invasions against his 
Caribbean neighbors—in such cases the 
United States would, of course, have to inter- 
vene directly, and presumably so would 
other members of the Organization of 
American States. 

Barring such obviously dangerous, al- 
though unlikely, developments the United 
States should not intervene. Why not? The 
grave political consequences; the blow to the 
moral standards and principles by which we 
live and which are a source of strength in 
the cold war; the fact that armed interven- 
tion without the clearest provocation would 
reduce our policies to a crude contest in 
power politics; the loss of needed allies; the 
perilous international complications—these 
are the results that would flow from such 
armed intervention by the United States in 
Cuba, 

Even more basic than our differences in 
economic system is our philosophic differ- 
ence with the Communists; we believe in 
freedom and the rule of law among indi- 
viduals and among nations. This is the 
essence of what America stands for in the 
world, and it is our greatest source of 
strength. We must preserve it. 

The hegemony of the United States in the 
Western Hemisphere is threatened for the 
first time in a century. It can only be de- 
fended by a positive, creative policy, one that 
builds. Of course, we are strong enough to 
crush the Castro regime, but to do so by 
force would lose us far more than we could 
gain. It is hard to be patient under such 
provocation and defeat as we have experi- 
enced. Yet it is the mark of true strength 
to take both defeat and victory in one's 
stride. 

The chief danger to the United States and 
the rest of Latin America is not Cuba by 
herself, but Cuba as a possible model for 
other revolutions, and Cuba as a base for the 
spread of anti-Yankee or communistic doc- 
trines. How to counter the creeping sub- 
version of the totalitarians is the great 
problem for the free world, as President Ken- 
nedy has recogniezd. It cannot be done by 
adopting their methods. That would be to 
surrender. 

Defend the security of the United States. 
Continue by all legal means to encourage the 
anti-Batista, anti-Castro Cuban exiles in 
their determination to establish a free and 
democratic regime with social justice. They 
must not be abandoned. 

Above all prove—by deeds not just words 
that we are determined to support the de- 
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mands for social reforms throughout Latin 
America; that we are not merely anti-Com- 
munist; that we will oppose rightwing, re- 
actionary military dictatorships as we do 
leftwing, communistic dictatorships; that 
we ask partnership and cooperation, not sub- 
servience. This is the only kind of inter- 
vention” that can permanently succeed in 
Latin America. 


Forgotten Remedy for the Voteless Negro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following article 
which appeared in the January 21, 1961 
issue of the Nation. This excellent dis- 
cussion of the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution is of particular importance 
to this body and should be of interest to 
us all: 

FORGOTTEN REMEDY FOR THE VOTELESS NEGRO 


(By Thomas I. Emerson and Arthur E. 
Bonfield) 

In the current debate over methods of 
assuring the Negro in the South his right to 
vote, very little attention has been paid to 
section 2 of the 14th amendment. For many 
years major interest in this amendment has 
focused on section 1, which prohibits the 
States from denying to any person due pro- 
cess of law or equal protection of the laws. 
Not many people are aware that those who 
framed and adopted the 14th amendment 
viewed section 2, rather than section 1, as 
its most important provision. 

Section 2 provides that representatives in 
Co: "shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective 
numbers, counting the whole number of 
persons in each State, excluding Indians not 
taxed.” 

But (it continues) when the right to vote 
at any election (for Federal or State offices) 
is denied to any of the male inhabitants of 
such State, being 21 years of age, and citi- 
zens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebel- 
lion, or other crime, the basis of representa- 
tion therein shall be reduced in the propor- 
tion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male 
citizens 21 years of age in such State. 

In addition to section 2 an almost un- 
known statute, originally passed tn 1872 and 
still on the books, contains the same requlre- 
ment, 

Neither the constitutional provision nor 
the statute has ever been successfully in- 
voked to reduce the representation of any 
State in Congress. This failure to adhere 
to the plain language of our Constitution 
and law is a continuing national scandal. 
The matter is now of particular importance 
for two reasons. 

In the first place, there is serious doubt 
that the Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960, 
or indeed any legislation based upon judicial 
procedures, can effectively secure the Negro’s 
right to vote. Thus three of the six members 
of the Civil Rights Commission, in the first 
report of that body, characterized proposals 
for amendment of existing laws as stopgap 
measures. They urged the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment eliminating all 
restrictions upon the right to vote except 
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age, residence and legal confinement. As 
Will appear, this proposal seeks to accom- 
Plish by direct prohibition on the States 
What section 2 of the 14th amendment, 
if enforced, would accomplish indirectly 

reduction of State representation. 

Secondly, a new apportionment of House 
Seats, based upon the 1960 census, will be 
made shortly now that Congress has con- 
Yened. Hence the new administration will 
have to face squarely the question whether 
to enforce or continue to ignore the consti- 
tutional mandate. 

An examination of the possibility of im- 
Plementing section 2 of the 14th amendment 
Would therefore seem to be in order. 

In the reconstruction of the Union fol- 
lowing the Civil War, the North was united 
on one question—the legal abolition of 
Slavery, The 13th amendment, providing 
that “neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude shall exist within the United States,” 
Nas quickly ratified in 1865. On other issues 

Was bitter controversy. 

One of these involved the political terms 
Upon which the seceding States would be 
readmitted to the Union, and more partic- 


War, southern representation in the 
use, under the original constitutional pro- 
m, was based upon counting a slave as 
-fifths of a free person, The abolition 
Of slavery would, therefore, result in addi- 
southern representation in the House. 

e victorious North was unwilling to accept 
Such an increase in southern power, particu- 
larly if based upon a disfranchised Negro 
Population. 

The issue of extending Federal protection 
to Negro voting also arose in other connec- 
tions, There were many who strongly sup- 
Ported Federal guarantees on grounds of 
Principle, that all citizens were entitled to 
the basic rights of citizenship, and as essen- 
tial to giving the Negro a political base from 
Which to achieve other civil rights. Repub- 

Politicians viewed the Negro vote as 
important in maintaining Republican con- 
trol of the Federal Government. On the 
Other hand, most of the Northern States did 
Rot themselves at this time extend the fran- 

to the Negro and the North was by 
no means fully committed to direct action 
on this issue. 
š The resolution of the problem was section 
+ Which was deemed the heart of the 14th 
amendment. Historians are in some dis- 
agreement as to whether the major purpose 
Of this section was to reduce the power of 
the Southern States in the House or to 
Secure, by the indirect method of reducing 
representation, the franchise to the Negro. 
hadoubtediy both considerations weighed 
eayily. In any event, it is entirely clear 
that section 2 was intended to establish, 
as a constitutional principle, that repre- 
sentation in the House should be based upon 
tion reduced by the proportion of male 
over 21 who were denied the fran- 
for reasons other than the narrow 

Specified. 

The 14th amendment was ratified in 1868. 
years later, in 1870, the 15th amend- 
ee was adopted. Designed to protect the 
egro's right of franchise directly, it pro- 
Aud that the right to vote shall not be 
5 or abridged by the United States or 
any State on account of race, color, or 
us condition of servitude.” 

Various questions as to the interpretion of 
Teen 2 have arisen, or would arise if ef- 
€ctive implementation were attempted, The 
major ones will be noted briefly. 

1. It has been contended that the 15th 
Amendment, which directly prohibits a State 
e infringing the right to vote because of 
EA or race, superseded and nullified the 
a irect penalties of reduced representation 

Mbodied in the 14th amendment. 


ci 
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Neither the language nor the legislative 
history of the later amendment supports 
this interpretation. The two provisions are 
entirely consistent, merely providing different 
sanctions for the same action on the part of 
the States. Indeed, the debate on the 14th 
amendment made clear that a direct pro- 
hibition would not necessarily solve the 
problem of indirect abridgment through 
property, literacy, or educational qualifica- 
tions, which by their terms or by discrim- 
inatory administration effectively deny the 
franchise to the Negro. Subsequent history 
has fully vindicated the position of the 
framers of the 14th amendment. 

2. The 19th amendment, prohibiting dis- 
crimination in voting on account of sex, 
has the effect of striking the word “male” 
from section 2 of the 14th. $ 

3. The question of what constitutes a 
denial or abridgment of the right to vote is, 
in the main, free of ambiguity: The States 
may, without incurring any penalty, dis- 
qualify noncitizens, persons under 21 years 
of age, and persons engaged in rebellion 
or convicted of crime. The word in- 
habitant” should probably be construed as 
including any bona fide resident of a State, 
regardless of the length of his residence. It 
can be argued, however, that a State resl- 
dence requirement necessary for administra- 
tive purposes, say not over 6 months, ought 
not to be considered an abridgment of the 
right to vote. 

All other disqualifications result in re- 
duction of representation. These include 
disqualifications based upon race, color or 
national origin; property, literacy or educa- 
tional tests; payment of poll taxes or other 
taxes; and the taking of loyalty oaths. They 
also include denial or abridgment through 
violence, intimidation, economic reprisal, or 
similar pressures. 

Section 2 probably also requires a reduc- 
tion in representation where the right to 
vote is abridged by serious malapportion- 
ment or gerrymandering of congressional 
election districts. This is a matter of con- 
siderable importance but involves complica- 
tions we shall not attempt to unravel here. 

4. Does section 2 apply where the infringe- 
ment is not due to direct action of the State 
or State officials, but derives from the ac- 
tions of private individuals or groups? This 
issue is of key importance. In many parts 
of the South the major reason for the lack 
of Negro voting is fear of reprisal. Indeed, 
it may be said that the whole system of 
racial discrimination in the South, espe- 
cially since the Supreme Court's repudiation 
of the separate but equal doctrine, rests upon 
the use or threat of violence and economic 
pressure. 

The argument that section 2 applies only 
where the right to vote is denied or abridged 
by direct State action is based mainly upon 
judicial interpretation of section 1 of the 
14th amendmenf. The Supreme Court has 
consistently held that the protections of 
due process and equal protection in séction 
1 are available only as against action taken 
by the State. The same has been held of 
the 15th amendment. But this line of rea- 
soning does not apply to section 2, In con- 
tradistinction to section 1 and the 15th 
amendment, section 2 is not expressly limited 
to State action. The fact that the other 
provisions are so worded, and section 2 is 
not, is persuasive that section 2 is intended 
to be applicable regardless of the source of 
the infringement. The whole purpose of 
section 2, as shown by its history, confirms 
this interpretation. Moreover, even if State 
action were required, a strong argument can 
be made that the State has an obligation 
which it cannot shirk to protect its citizens 
in the fundamental right to vote, and that 
failure to fulfill this obligation constitutes 
State action just as much as an affirmative 
abridgment by State officials. 
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5. Nothing in section 2 requires proof that 
the citizen has made an affirmative effort 
to register or vote. Statutory restrictions, 
discriminatory practices and intimidation 
constitute a denial or abridgement in and 
of themselves, whether or not any individual 
Negro has actually been refused the right 
upon demand. 

6. The effect of section 2 is to reduce the 
representation of the State being penalized. 
It does not increase the number of Repre- 
sentatives to which other States are entitled. 

7. Finally, the enforcement of section 2 
results not only in reduction of representa- 
tion in the House, but also in the number of 
Presidential electors to which the State Is 
entitled. This follows from the fact that 
the Constitution grants to each State “a 
number of electors, equal to the whole num- 
ber of Senators and Representatives to which 
the State may be entitled in the Congress.” 

Thus the implications of enforcing section 
2 are far reaching. Yet all efforts to do so 
have thus far been unavailing. What are 
the chances that, under present circum- 
stances, section 2 can now be enforced? 

The Constitution does not specify what 
agency of government is to determine the 
allocation of Representatives to the States 
or to enforce the constitutional require- 
ments. The procedure is now governed by 
legislation originally enacted in 1929. In 
its present form, this statute provides that 
within 1 week of the opening session of the 
Congress following the decennial census, the 
President shall transmit to Congress a state- 
ment showing the whole number of persons 
in each State (excluding Indians not taxed) 
as ascertained by the census, and “the 
number of Representatives to which each 
State would be entitled under an apportion- 
ment of the then existing number of Rep- 
resentatives by the method known as the 
method of equal proportions.” It is then 
made the duty of the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, within 15 days after receipt 
of the President’s statement, to send to the 
executive of each State “a certificate of the 
number of Representatives to which such 
State is entitled.” 

Both the language and the legislative his- 
tory of the statute indicate that the Presi- 
dent's role was intended to be strictly me- 
chanical. His function seems limited to ap- 
plying the mathematical formula of “equal 
proportions” to the total population. While 
the matter deserves further consideration, 
the chances of section 2 being enforced 
through Presidential Initiative seem some- 
what remote. 

Clearly Congress has the power to de- 
termine the apportionment of seats in the 
House by statute. Prior to 1929, it did so 
after each decennial census. Since then the 
matter has been governed by the general 
statute. Congress also could establish ma- 
chinery for determining the number of dis- 
franchised citizens in each State. 

Ideally, therefore, Congress should assume 
the obligation of enforcing section 2 of the 
14th amendment. Continued flouting of 
current legislative and judicial efforts to as- 
sure the right to vote may lead it to do so. 
Certainly advocates of civil rights should 
mount a fullscale effort to force Congress to 
honor the constitutional mandate. Yet, 
realistically, the prospects of immediate re- 
sponse are not favorable. 

A third alternative lies in resort to the 
courts—the traditional American method of 
securing redress for infringement of consti- 
tutional rights. Here a number of legal ob- 
stacles must be overcome, These are mainly 
technical problems for the lawyers, which 
cannot be considered in detail in this article. 
But the two major problems may be briefly 
outlined, 

The first involves the form of the lawsuit. 
Who should institute the action, against 
what officials, in what court? Two methods 
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of procedure hold promise of success. One is 
a suit, brought in the Federal District Court 
for the District of Columbia, to enjoin the 
Clerk of the House from certifying the num- 
ber of Representatives to the States on any 
basis which did not conform to section 2 
and the 1872 statute. Agents of Congress 
have in the past been successfully subjected 
to legal action. Such a proceeding should 
preferably be brought by a voter from a 
State in which the election laws and prac- 
tices impose no restrictions disallowed by 
section 2, or by such a State itself. States 
suitable for the purpose include Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan and Nevada. 

An action of this sort would have to be 
brought shortly before or after the President 
transmitted his statement to Congress under 
the 1929 law, and before the Clerk had issued 
his certificate. It would be available, there- 
fore, only to rectify the initial apportion- 
ment made after the census. For present 
purposes, the suit would have had to be pre- 
pared and ready to file early this month. 

A second procedure would be an Iinjunc- 
tion proceeding in a Federal district court 
instituted by a disfranchised citizen against 
the election officlals of his State to enjoin 
them from holding an election for Repre- 
sentatives by congressional districts. This 
would be premised on the theory the the 
State was not entitled to the full number 
of Representatives allocated by the Clerk 
and therefore Representatives must be 
elected at large, rather than by districts. 

This second procedure has the advantage 
that it can be brought at any time after 
the census has been taken and Representa- 
tives apportioned. It has the disadvantage 
that it would settle the issue only for the 
particular State involved. Separate suits 
would be necessary in each State where re- 
duction of representation was sought, 

Hence, it would seem that the first at- 
tempt at litigation should be by a suit 
against the Clerk of the House, brought as 
soon as possible, This could be followed by 
the second type of action where necessary to 
secure conformity with section 2 between 
apportionments. 

The other major problem arises out of the 
doctrine of political questions. The court 
would be faced with the argument that 
the method of apportioning Representatives 
is a political matter to be decided by the 
legislative branch of the Government and 
not by the courts. In a case brought in 
Virginia in 1943, the lower Federal courts 
dismissed the proceeding on this ground, and 
the Supreme Court declined to review. 
Moreover, the Supreme Court itself has sev- 
eral times invoked the doctrine (over vig- 
orous dissent) as a reason for refusing to 
interfere with malapportionment of con- 
gressional districts within a State. 

Tt is impossible to review here the various 
considerations underlying the doctrine of 
political questions. Suffice it to say that 
powerful arguments can be urged against its 
application to constitutional issues of inter- 
state apportionment, which by their very 
nature are not readily susceptible to solution 
by the legislative process. The task of per- 
suading a majority of the Supreme Court to 
this view is by no means insuperable. 

All these questions, and others not men- 
tioned, make the litigation approach haz- 
ardous. But the chances of success ap- 
pear sufficiently great to warrant an all-out 
effort to bring a court test. 

This brings us to the final and perhaps the 
most troublesome question. How does one 
ascertain the number of citizens in each 
State whose rights are being denied or 
abridged within the meaning of section 2? 

This problem must be solved whether en- 
forcement of section 2 be sought through 
presidential, congressional or judicial action. 
And, realistically, success in securing en- 
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forcement depends in large measure upon 
formulating a fair, practical and reasonably 
objective technique for determining the 
amount of reduction. 

If a legislative solution proves feasible, 
special machinery could be established for 
making the determination. Thus Congress 
could authorize the Bureau of the Census to 
gather information, or establish a legislative 
investigating commission (as has been sug- 
gested by Senator McNamara), or delegate 
power to the Civil Rights Commission. On 
the other hand, if reliance must be placed 
upon Presidential or judicial action, the 
issue would have to be decided upon the 
basis of information already available. 

In any event, the securing of reliable data 
poses a difficult problem. We suggest that 
the best available method, at least for pres- 
ent purposes, is to base the calculation upon 
a State-by-State comparison of the propor- 
tion of persons actually voting in each State 
to the total number of citizens over 21 in 
that State. This ratio is readily available; 
the number of citizens over 21 is supplied by 
the census, the number voting by election 
Statistics. In any State where that propor- 
tion is below the national average it is rea- 
sonable to conclude that the disparity is 
largely due to denials or abridgments within 
the meaning of section 2. 

Upon analysis, this test appears surpris- 
ingly reliable. It must be remembered that 
section 2 requires reduction of representa- 
tion for the denial or abridgment of the 
voting rights of any adult citizen for any 
cause other than participation in rebellion 
or commission of crime. The former dis- 
qualification is not now relevant; and the 
latter would occur in only an insignificant 
number of cases and be relatively constant 
as among the different States. Residence 
requirements involve no great difficulty. 
Most States have a residence requirement of 
1 year, and therefore this factor also is rela- 
tively constant. To the extent that it is 
desired to reduce representation on the basis 
of such requirements, a reasonably accurate 
calculation could be made from census 
figures. 

The major difficulty, therefore, arises in 
attempting to take account of certain other 
factors which result in nonvoting but which 
cannot be considered a denial or abridg- 
ment. These are primarily illness, absence 
from the voting district on election day, and 
various forms of apathy. Illness and ab- 
sence from the district, insofar as not recti- 
fied by absentee voting, probably do not 
vary much among the States. In any event, 
the number of votes involved would not be 
large enough to make a difference in result. 

We are left, then, with the factor of apa- 
thy. There are obvious difficulties in at- 
tempting to ascertain the influence of this 
factor in any State. A reasonable approxi- 
mation is all that can be expected or re- 
quired. 

It is not unreasonable to assume that 
apathy, or at least apathy unrelated to 
denials and abridgments, is fairly constant 
in the American population generally. There 
are, however, several methods by which a 
margin of safety can be allowed for possible 
variation from State to State. Thus, much 
apathy arises out of a one-party system. 
But this manifests itself largely in failure 
to vote in final elections rather than pri- 
maries. It is possible, then, to compensate 
for this aspect of apathy by calculating the 
number of voters in each State on the basis 
of either the final or the primary election, 
whichever is larger. Again, it is possible 
to make an arbitrary allowance for possible 
variations in apathy, or to calculate the 
national average of nonvoting in a way which 
makes such an allowance. 

Data might be assembled showing the effect 
upon exercising the right to vote of income, 
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education, population distribution and iso- 
lation, the political structure of the State, 
and other factors which might produce or re- 
flect apathy. Where a correlation appeared, 
these factors could be taken into account. 
Such studies should be made. But even in 
their absence, the formula suggested above 
would seem to yield sufficiently reliable con- 
clusions to establish a prima facie case. 

Let us now consider the actual results of 
applying the test. By way of illustration, 
we take the figures on the number of citi- 
zens over 21 in each State from the 1950 
census, the latest fully completed and avail- 
able. Figures on the number of voters in 
each State are those for the 1952 Presidential 
election. These are chosen partly because 
that election was the first after the census, 
and partly because Eisenhower's candidacy in 
the South tended to offset the effects of the 
one-party system there. Available primary 
statistics indicate that, in all but two South- 
ern States, the number voting in this election 
exceeded the primary vote that year. 

Using the above figures, the national 
average of the proportion of persons actually 
voting to citizens over 21 is slightly over 65 
percent. The ratio in the different States 
varies substantially. It ranges from 87 per- 
cent in Utah, to 24 percent in Alabama and 
Mississippi. But certain patterns emerge. 
The 11 Southern States are all at the bot- 
tom of the list, well below the national aver- 
age. Two border States—Kentucky (57 per- 
cent), and Maryland (60 percent)—come 
next. Only two other States are below the 
national average—Arizona (62 percent), and 
Maine (64 percent). The others range above 
the average in varying degrees, but a cluster 
of 17 States occupies a middle bracket from 
71 to 75 percent. 

It will be seen from the above that, by 
including all the States in a general na- 
tional average, the figure is substantially 
biased in favor of the Southern States. 

The final calculation is made by reducing 
the representation of each State by the per- 
centage by which that State is below the 
average. This calculation can be done in 
several ways, depending on the margin of 
error we wish to allow for possible yaria- 
tions in the apathy factor: 

1. We may reduce representation only to 
the extent that the percentage of nonvoting 
in any State is 10 percent below the general 
national average. Thus Alabama, with a 
ratio of 24 percent of voters to citizens over 
21, is 41 percent below the general national 
average, but its representation would be re- 
duced by only 31 percent. 

2. We may reduce representation by the 
exact percentage that any State falls below 
the general national average. On this basis 
Alabama's representation would be reduced 
by 41 percent. Since the general national 
average, as we have seen, is biased in favor 
of the Southern States, this method still 
allows for a margin of error. 


3. We may reduce representation by the 
percentage that any State falls below the 
average of the 17 States which form the 
middle cluster. The average of these modal 
States is 73 percent and by this method 
Alabama would lose 49 percent of its Repre- 
sentatives. 

The results in those States which would 
incur a reduction are set forth in the 
accompanying table. 

The difficulties in implementing section 2 
through congressional or judicial action are 
serious but not insurmountable. The chance 
of success is probably better than that of 
obtaining a constitutional amendment. 
With a new apportionment based on the 
1960 census imminent, the time is now ripe 
for a renewed effort to make the Constitution 
mean what it says. 
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The Challenge of Change 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
Senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
5 has spoken frequently and 

vi beral n in 
polities or the li positio 

He has recently summarized the lib- 
eral position in an article, The Chal- 
2 of Change,” which he wrote for 

© Midwest Quarterly, a journal of con- 
8 porary thought published by Kansas 

tate College, of Pittsburg, Kans. I ask 

us consent that this article, ap- 

Dearing in the April 1961 issue, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 


(By Hon. Huserr H. HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota) 


Liberalism is not a doctrine, a do 
; gma or 
Sones Philosophy. It is rather an atti- 
®—and open approach to life and society 
ee terized by flexibility and adaptability. 
definite etican Uberal cannot offer a precise 
tion of his political attitude. Indeed, 
p shuns the oversimplifications and catch 
= ases which are used so often to describe 
erallam. He seeks to express his views 
aa ly and eloquently, but he is at a dis- 
antage. He knows that any rigid state- 
a t on liberalism could be rendered obso- 
in a short time by the fast sweep of 
World events. 
une Key word which may be applied to the 
beral Viewpoint is “change.” The liberal 
thing tends that life Is not static, that any- 
—from a plant to a government—must 
change, or it will die. He knows that a 
Pram or a nation, cannot endure as an ac- 
dy ine oductive instrument if it is guided 
8 


e status quo and allowed to slip into 
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The liberal welcomes change. He seeks 
change not for its own sake, but as an in- 
evitable force of life which must be cap- 
tured and channeled toward the right direc- 
tion. He is thus willing to experiment, to 
try the untested, to develop the new, to dare 
the impossible. 

The liberal’s willingness—yes, eagerness— 
for change is not just a restless yearning for 
activity. His goals are clear; his ideals are 
strong. He is not afraid to pursue them 
with all his energy. 

The liberal American seeks a world of 
peace, dignity, security, and freedom for 
every individual. He pursues the goal of a 
world in which each human being enjoys 
full freedom to live and work as his con- 
science and talent direct him, 

This full freedom means far more than 
the absence of political restraints. It means 
a democratic society and a minimum of con- 
trol by government, of course. But full 
freedom is not just freedom from political 
or social interference in the lives of indi- 
viduals. 

Full freedom for an individual to pursue 
and achieve his potential means freedom 
from the basic and ancient enemies of man- 
kind—hunger, poverty, disease, illiteracy, ig- 
norance. 

The liberal fully understands that a man 
is not really free if he is hungry. That man 
is a slave; his chains are as strong and con- 
fining as if they were made of steel. He 
cannot work, he cannot produce, he cannot 
create. His progress is checked, and he be- 
comes the target of the agents of totali- 
tarianism. 

The same chains bind the man who Is 
impoverished, or sick, or illiterate, or igno- 
rant. In this modern world, this scientific 
age, tens of millions of men are so bound. 
Two-thirds of the world’s peoples are under- 
nourished today. Three-fourths of all 
human beings are illiterate. 

The liberal does not ignore these facts. 
He looks beyond the comfort, security, and 
relative luxury of his own surroundings and 
is deeply concerned with the plight of his 
brothers. 

This is one key element, I believe in the 
character of the American liberal. He does 
not detach himself from the basic problems 
of mankind, even though he is not directly 
affected by those problems. He is guided, 
I believe, by an instinct of humanitarianism 
and a sense of compassion. Other men who 
reject the label “liberal” may be humani- 
tarian and compassionate. But the liberal’s 
concern for others is deep, enduring, and 
personal. 

The liberal does not examine the plight 
of masses of men elsewhere, throw up his 
hands in defeat, and say: “It’s too big a 
problem. I and my country cannot solve 
the problems of hunger, poverty, and illit- 
eracy everywhere.” The liberal knows the 
problems of mankind are massive, but he 
is determined to seek solutions, to work for 
the progress of all men, and to sacrifice some 
of his own comforts to save the lives and 
minds of others. The liberal feels respon- 
sible. 

He also has faith that no problem is too 
big or overwhelming. He sees the hunger 
of millions not as a problem, but as a 
challenge. And he sees the surplus of food 
in America not as a problem, but as an 
opportunity—an opportunity to utilize this 
Nation's agricultural abundance to feed the 
hungry of the world and move mankind a big 
step closer to full freedom. 

The liberal is also a realist. He has faced 
the facts of human need and is well aware 
of the difficulties of meeting those needs. 
But he is determined to work toward his 
goals. He understands that a world of full 
freedom may not be secured in his lifetime, 
but he knows that unless he works for such 
a world, it will never become reality. The 
world, he says, cannot and will not stand 
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still. If mankind does not progress toward 
its noblest goals, it will slide back further 
away from them. 

A food for peace program, or any program 
developed by the United States, can and 
must stem from the hearts and the will of 
the American people. And, by necessity, 
it must be administered through their 
government. Every American shares a belief 
in representative government by law, but 
the conservative tends to believe that govern- 
ment should do as little as possible, that it 
should have little authority and responsi- 
bility. 

The liberal believes that for a successful 
democracy, government initiative is fully as 
necessary as private enterprise—for a food 
for peace program or any other national 
effort. He believes that primarily through 
the vigorous use of the mechanics of govern- 
ment can we muster our resources with sufi- 
cient strength, speed, and purpose to sur- 
vive as a free nation threatened by totali- 
tarianism. 

To many conservatives, “planning” be- 
comes an unpleasant word when it is ap- 
plied to any effort outside the household or 
corporation. But the liberal knows that 
purpose and planning are absolute essentials 
of public policy, as well as of private enter- 
prise. He is convinced that if we are not 
willing to shape history ourselves, others will 
shape it for us. 

The liberal believes that government is 
not in competition with any group in the 
Nation, that it is not just another special 
force within our society. He believes that 
our Government is the noble extension and 
voice of the whole American society. Thus, 
planning in our democracy is a creative act 
which must draw on the intelligence and 
skills of the Nation as a whole, and not 
simply on the bureaucracy of the Federal 
Government. 

The liberal today is often criticized for ad- 
vocating what conservatives label a “welfare 
state.” I think it is useful to examine two 
quotations which help define the welfare 
state concept: 

“The scheme of society for which we stand 
is the establishment and maintenance of a 
basic standard of life and labor below which 
a man or woman, however old or weak, shall 
not be allowed to fall. The food they receive, 
the prices they have to pay for basic neces- 
sities, the homes they live in, their employ- 
ment must be the first care of the state, and 
must have priority over all other peacetime 
needs.” 

“I believe that the American people feel 
that our production is so great that we can 
afford to put a floor under the necessities of 
life—food, education, medical care, housing— 
so that every family may have available a 
minimum decent living.” 

The first quotation is from Winston 
Churchill. This second was spoken by the 
late Senator Robert A. Taft. 


Planning—for a minimum decent living— 
does not mean dictation in a free society. It 
means cooperation and coordination. The 
liberal does not want big brother dictating 
what people must do. But the liberal argues 
that the challenges facing America can never 
be met without the vigorous participation of 
the Federal Government, 

Today's liberal believes that conservative 
government cannot cope with the restless, 
endlessly changing world of the 20th century. 
In the field of foreign policy, the liberal 
accepts the fact that Government action 
dominates the international scene. 

The liberal identifies with the need for 
leadership in a world of turmoil, conflict, and 
danger. He is willing to act as a leader, and 
to see his nation stand as the leader of the 
free world. He sees challenge and opportun- 
ity throughout the world, and moves to seize 
the initiative. The liberal has worked for 
and won progress in international organiza- 
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tions, more technical assistance, and more 
economic aid for the underdeveloped nations. 

He does not rest on specific victory. He is 
forever seeking improvement and forever 
working for progress. He never takes his eye 
off the goal of a nation and world of prosper- 
ity, of peace, of brotherhood. Above all, the 
liberal recognizes that the means of achiev- 
ing that goal must preserve the dignity, the 
freedom, and the self-respect of man, of the 
individual citizen. 

Others who call themselves liberal may dis- 
agree with some of my comments, or place 
different emphasis on some elements of the 
liberal attitude. This is to be expected. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt was asked 
once why liberals were so often divided, and 
conservatives generally united. He answered: 

“There are many ways of going forward, 
but there is only one way of standing still.“ 


Professors and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, those 
who read Mr. James Reston's article in 
the New York Times, will be especially 
interested in this practical editorial re- 
ply, which appeared recently in the New 
York Herald Tribune: 

No MORATORIUM, Mr. RESTON 


A moratorium on sniping at the professors 
might not be a bad idea, for if this brilliant 
young crowd fails, we might have to tolerate 
not only defeat but a spasm of anti-intel- 
lectualism as well. 

This surprising suggestion was made by 
Mr. James Reston of the New York Times 
in concluding a column noting the sorrow of 
the Harvard hands who failed at their first 
great test as architects and engineers of for- 
eign policy. 

No one wishes to salt the wounds. None 
of us can escape sympathy for these “highly 
intelligent and sensitive men,” as Mr. Reston 
calls them, who counseled the President on 
Cuba. This Nation has an obligation to 
understand the peril and support the Presi- 
dent. Crisis has underscored the urgency of 
restraint and responsibility. We are all in 
this together. 

But there is no need to impose on our- 
selves a holiday from public discussion and 
constructive public criticism of the conduct 
of government. While urging caution in 
the realm of national security, the President 
articulated an essential democratic truth at 
the publishers’ convention: 

“Without debate, without criticism, no ad- 
ministration can succeed—and no republic 
can survive.” 

Mr. Kennedy is surrounded by some highly 
intelligent scholars who, like the President 
himself, rode to power partly on the mo- 
mentum of persistent criticism of past poli- 
cies. We pray for their success, as does Mr. 
Reston, But we cannot see the logic of 
special immunities in an hour of error or 
misjudgment on the grounds that they are 
sensitive professors and not hardened prac- 
titioners of the art of politics. They are in- 
fluential counselors of government, and 
should be treated as such. 

If to hold them rigidly accountable (or 
“snipe” at them) would bring on a spasm 
of anti-intellectualism, then there must be 
something wrong with intellectualism in 
government. At best this would be a flimsy 
excuse to check debate. 
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Only by continuing the discussion, with 
maturity, balance and the public interest 
foremost, can we take out insurance against 
future tragedy. 

There must be no moratorium (even if we 
accepted the curious argument about the 
spawning of anti-intellectualism), and we 
are amazed that an experienced newsman 
would put such an idea in print. 


Pioneer California Defense Firm Cele- 
brates 25th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR ENCLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment calling attention to the record of 
achievement of a defense firm located 
in the State of California. 


The story of the Garrett Corp., of 
Los Angeles, which is this week cele- 
brating its silver anniversary after 25 
years in business is of significance be- 
cause it illustrates the kind of pioneer- 
ing in the fields of aircraft, missiles, and 
space which has taken place in Califor- 
nia and today explains why so much of 
our national defense production is being 
done in the State of California. 


There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ond, as follows: 

Founded on May 21, 1936, with a handful 
of personnel headed by J. C. Garrett, who is 
still president, the organization today is 
composed of 8 divisions and 2 subsidiaries, 
employing 10,000 people in operations which 
span the world. 

Originally formed to provide procurement 
and engineering services for the embryonic 
west coast aircraft industry, the company 
since then has become the leading developer 
and manufacturer of environmental control 
systems for aircraft, missiles, and space ships. 
Practically every American-built transport 
airplane and a preponderance of military 
planes now carry Garrett pressurization and 
air-conditioning equipment, plus numerous 
other components. The company’s sales last 
year totaled $223,825,000 compared with 
$284,832 the year it started. 

By very nature of its work in a business 
which had never existed before the com- 
pany’s establishment, it has made a long list 
of notable contributions to the science of 
aeronautics, and is currently well into a 
number of nuclear and solar space power 
projects. In addition, it has become an im- 
portant economic asset both locally and na- 
tionally with highly substantial annual dis- 
bursements to about 3,500 to 4,000 small 
business and other firms from California to 
New England. It’s payroll last year totaled 

The Garrett Corp. supplied the world's first 
successful environmental control system for 
a production aircraft when it pressurized 
and air-conditioned the historic Boeing B-29 
bomber, without which its long over-water 
flights to raid Japan would have been im- 
possible. The B-29 set a pattern for the 
Nation's postwar transports all of which 
henceforth were to be built for pressuriza- 
tion with Garrett the predominant supplier 
of equipment. 
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Garrett's capabilities in this field have 
continued to be recognized on up through 
the development of the jet transport and 
currently with its most advanced assign- 
ment, the air conditioning and pressuriza- 
tion of Project Mercury’s earth-orbiting 
manned satellite. 

In addition to its primary role in the 
area of environmental controls which are 
built by its two air research manufacturing 
divisions in Los Angeles and Phoenix, the 
Garrett Corp. also operates in several other 
directions. 

Its air research industrial division is the 
leading manufacturer of power-boosting 
turbochargers for diesel engines. Its air 
cruisers division in Belmar, N.J., manufac- 
tures inflatable rubberized survival equip- 
ment including Life rafts, aircraft escape 
slides, life preservers, and related products, 

Garrett's air research aviation service divi- 
sion, at Los Angeles International Airport, 
is in the business of modification and main- 
tenance of business and private aircraft. 
Three other divisions in the industrial and 
aircraft supply field include Garrett Supply, 
the original Garrett company; Airsupply- 
Aero Engineering Co., and Marwedel in San 
Francisco. Foreign operations are carried 
on by Garrett International, S.A., a sub- 
sidiary located in Geneva, Switzerland, and 
Garrett Manufacturing Ltd. in Toronto, 
Canada; and Garrett (Japan) Ltd, in Tokyo. 

The company continues to expand its 
manufacturing facilities. It’s air research 
division in Los Angeles this year opened a 
new 235,000-square-foot manufacturing 
facility in Torrance, Calif., on 66 acres. In 
Phoenix an additional 60,000-square-foot 
office-factory building was acquired on 24 
acres adjacent to the air research division of 
Arizona, It was the second large plant ac- 
quisition at Phoenix in 2 years. 


National Radio Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 11, 1961 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the month of May has been designated 
National Radio Month, and I feel it is ap- 
propriate on this occasion to consider the 
significant place radio has in our daily 
lives. As an indication of the industry's 
tremendous success, in 1960 radio owner- 
ship in the United States reached the 
record figure of 146 million sets, or 3 
per family, with an additional 10 million 
sets in public places. 

The radio has played an important 
role in the educational, business, philan- 
thropic, and entertainment lives of our 
people. It serves as an integral part of 
our national defense system; as a cru- 
sader for civic betterment, and as an 
informational media to practically all of 
our citizens. The thousands of men and 
women employed as managers, announc- 
ers, newsmen, writers, salesmen, and 
technicians have made a major contribu- 
tion toward the growth of the radio 
industry as well as the Nation's economy. 

To symbolize National Radio Month, 
the National Association of Broadcasters 
has chosen as its theme “Radio: The Best 
Sound Around.” In my opinion, this 
brief motto modestly conveys the high 
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fidelity in which the radio industry has 
fulfilled its responsibilities toward a 
better informed nation. 

I wish to extend my heartiest congrat- 
ulations and best wishes to all those 
skilled and deyoted people in the radio 
industry on this splendid occasion. 


The Art of Gentle Robbery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


i Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave granted, I wish to insert in the 
aDpendix of the Recorp the following 


editorial from a recent issue of the Chi- 
cago Tribune: 


President Kennedy's tax message contains 

e same basic contradiction which has 
marked his program from the beginning: He 
Wants to stimulate the business investment 
which is necessary to production and em- 
Ployment, but he wants to penalize those 
Who provide this investment. 

The repeal of the dividend credit and ex- 
*mption would withdraw what small protec- 
tion the investor now has against double 
taxation on the proceeds of his investment. 

ey are taxed once as corporate profits, at 

the rate of 52 percent, and again when he 
receives them as dividends, at the rate which 
applies to his income bracket. It would be 
airer, more effective in stimulating Invest- 
ment, and more in line with the practice in 
Other industrial countries to extend this 
Credit instead of seeking to eliminate it. 

As for the proposal to slap a 20 percent 
Withholding tax on all payments of divi- 
dends and interest, the only justifiable pur- 

is to smoke out tax evaders. But the 
Withholding tax would apply to all pay- 
ments, whether or not the recipient owed the 
tax. It 18 misleading of Mr. Kenendy to 
Compare this to the withholding tax on 
Wages and salaries, which, he says, has 
Served us well. Nearly all wage earners file 
tax returns and pay taxes. The claiming of 
a refund is simply part of a job which has 
to be done anyway. 

Dividends and interest payments, on the 
Contrary, are received by millions of people 
Who neither file tax returns nor owe any 
taxes, Among these are widows, pensioners, 
and small children. If a child earns $5 a 
Sepa in interest on money saved through 

aby-sitting and odd jobs, $1 of it will be 
SPpropriated by the Government. 

Don't worry, we are told, the child can 
Apply for a refund. But who is going to 
berform the necessary paperwork to get back 
$1? Unless a substantial amount is involved, 
the money will be as good as stolen—and 
by the Government, at that. 

Even If the recipient does apply for a 
Tefund, it will be slow in coming, and mean- 
While he will be out the amount involved. 

© paperwork which this will cause will be 
enormous, and the amounts relatively small. 

y potential investors will decide to put 
their money to other uses. 

Congress would do well to think at least 
price about the morality of a measure which, 

u effect, legalizes robbery on the part of the 
Government and teaches us that we are all 
Considered guilty of cheating on our taxes 
Unless we go to the trouble of proving our- 
Selves innocent. 
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Kennedy Program Moves Toward 
Impoverished Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I want to insert an address de- 
livered by Louis A. Rozzoni, president of 
the California Farm Bureau Federation, 
before the Commonwealth Club of Cali- 
fornia on April 14, 1961. 

It is, in my opinion, a most apt and 
timely discussion of the continuing prob- 
lems in connection with the farm pro- 
gram, currently again under considera- 
tion. 

The address follows: 

[From the Commonwealth, Apr. 24, 1961] 
CALIFORNIA FARM BUREAU PRESIDENT LOUVIS A. 

ROZZONI SAYS KENNEDY PROGRAM MOVES TO- 

WARD IMPOVERISHED AGRICULTURE 

Our farm problem is caused by a techno- 
logical revolution in high production which 
started during World War I, and still is under 
way. Today, through increased yields and 
reduced input of manpower, each farmer 
produces food and fiber for 25 people. Be- 
fore World War I it was seven people. 

Higher taxes, higher interest, higher labor 
and equipment costs, have lowered net farm 
income. 

For over 30 years, Government has tried to 
control the so-called basic commodities, be- 
ginning with wheat, and to this day wheat 
is our most serious problem. 

For years Government programs have 
failed to distinguish between the commer- 
cial farms—which produce 90 percent of total 
output, earn the major portion of net in- 
come, and hold most of the proprietary as- 
sets—and the noncommercial holdings, many 
of which are little more than farm-living 
units. 

COMMODITIES IN TROUBLE ARE THE CONTROLLED 


Failure to make this distinction is largely 
responsible for failure to correct surplus crop 
production, 

The farm commodities in trouble are those 
under close government control and subsidy. 

In 1959, the total number of farms was 
3,900,000 compared to 5,382,000 in 1950. This 
10-year decrease of 27 percent occurred ex- 
clusively in submarginal farms—those sell- 
ing less than $2,500 worth of farm products 
per year. si 

This gradual reduction in number of sub- 
marginal farms, which started two centuries 
ago, has helped the net income of those who 
left agriculture and of those remaining. 

Valued in constant dollars, assets per farm 
advanced 82 percent between 1940 and 1960. 
Assets per farmworker doubled during the 
20 years. Valued in 1960 dollars, farm as- 
sets per farmworker in 1960 averaged $21,300, 
considerably more than the average invest- 
ment of $15,900 per employee in manufactur- 
ing in the same year. 

BRANNAN PLAN, POAGE BILL “WARMED OVER” 


The proposed Agricultural Enabling Act 
of 1961 is a warmed-over version of the 
Brannan plan for compensatory payments, 
and the Poage bill of 1960, both overwhelm- 
ingly rejected by past Congresses. The Presi- 
dent's message gives no cost estimate and 
offers no proposals for specific commodities. 
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His plan would transfer the initiative in 
formulating farm policy from Congress to 
the Secretary of Agriculture working with 
producer-elected committees. Executive de- 
cisions would be submitted to producers by 
referendum and would be subject to con- 
gresslonal veto. 

Mr. Kennedy emphasized the need for a 
commodity-by-commodity approach. The 
four basic changes proposed are: 

1. Expand use of marketing orders to any 
commodity on a national or broad regional 
basis. 

2. Allow marketing quotas to be applied 
to any commodity (if voted by producers) 
in terms of pounds, bushels, etc. Such 
quotas to be imposed separately or in com- 
bination with acreage limitations set by the 
Government. 

3. Permit plans to tailor production to 
domestic and international demand by land 
retirement payments, price-support loans, 
Government purchases, diversion programs, 
production incentive payments, production 
controls and quotas and allotments, and 
export subsidies. 

4. Authorize national advisory commit- 
tees for each commodity and provide ex- 
penses. Advisory committee farm plans, 
subject to Secretary of Agriculture ap- 
proval, would go to farmer referendum and 
would be submitted to Congress 60 days 
before going into effect. If Congress takes 
no action in the 60-day period, the plans 
would go into effect. (Referendums would 
require approval by two-thirds of the pro- 
ducers voting.) 

CAN'T APPLY MARKETING ORDERS BROADSIDE 


Marketing orders are devices by law to 

enable an industry group to influence the 
flow, quantity, or quality of a particular 
commodity moving to market. They work 
with reasonable success when applied to 
crops of limited production in restricted 
areas. 
However, this same principle cannot be 
successfully applied to widely produced 
crops in varying production areas. No com- 
mon denominator is equitable in all cir- 
cumstances. 

The proposal to set up marketing quotas 
by pounds or bushels is more direct control 
over what is marketed than acreage con- 
trols, It moves in the direction of an im- 
poverished agriculture. 

Perhaps the third proposal, to provide the 
full gambit of Government controls over 
production and the old idea of direct pay- 
ments for compliance, is the most contro- 
versial. This brings up once again the 
Brannan plan and last year’s Poage bill, 


. overwhelmingly rejected. 


WOULD MAKE FARM PRODUCTS VULNERABLE 

This proposal contemplates programs to fix 
farm prices and control production on a 
commodity-by-commodity basis. Under 
strict production controls: 

(a) Farm products would become vulner- 
able to increased competition from syn- 
thetics and other substitutes, 

(b) Exports would become completely de- 
pendent on Government assistance. 

(c) Resources displaced by individual 
commodity programs would soon force ex- 
tension of controls to additional commodi- 
ties until all are covered. 

(d) Any resulting improvement in farm 
prices would soon be capitalized into the 
prices for farmland or marketing certifi- 
cates. 

Many people suspect that the administra- 
tion plans to use the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Committee machinery to select com- 
modity committee members so that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will control the com- 
mittee recommendations, 
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The commodity-by-commodity approach 
(let the farmers decide) sounds good. Who 
knows more about the problem? 

But a quick second look discovers the fatal 
fiaw: Would the farmer be really deciding 
for his own commodity, or for 250 and more 
commercially grown commodities? Can one 
commodity be isolated? 

WHY CAN’T LABOR, BUSINESS DO LIKEWISE? 


And if a farmer can write his own pro- 
gram, why can't the labor unions get the 
Secretary of Labor to do the same? Why 
can't the Secretary of Commerce do the same 
for industries? 

Each commodity program would be unre- 
lated to the others. This approach has al- 
ready been proved wrong. Farmers take land 
made idle by controlled crops and put it in 
crops free from controls—thus helping to get 
themselves in trouble. 

Even more critical is the danger of farmers 
being more easily regimented. 

The President's farm program asks Con- 
gress to abdicate its responsibility. If Con- 
gress can give away its ability to legislate, 
then the very structure of constitutional 
government is in danger. 

NEED NOT REPEAT MISTAKES 


We need not repeat the mistakes of the 
past. We need not accept the theories of 
production and marketing controls as a solu- 
tion to the farm problem. Farmers do have 
other cholces. 

We who have followed futile efforts to 
regulate production through political means 
have concluded that economic relations must 
be left to the automatic self-adjustment— 
imperfect though it may be—of supply and 
demand. 5 

We in Farm Bureau have studied the effects 
of past legislation for years. A bill has been 
introduced to get at the heart of the farm 
problem by seeking correction of the causes 
for surplus wheat and feed grains. This bill 

(S. 1246) provides for 

1. A voluntary acreage retirement program 
for producers of all crops. 

2. Retirement of a percentage of a farmer's 
total cropland as a condition of eligibility for 
price support on wheat, corn, grain, sorghum, 
rye, oats, barley, soybeans, and flax. 

3. Adjustment payments In cash or In kind. 

4. A national support level for wheat and 
corn. 

We strongly believe it is time to simplify 
and reduce Federal farm controls rather than 
further complicate the present confused and 
ineffective programs with their excessive 
costs. 

A big sales pitch is going to be made to sell 
the program to the farmers and to Congress. 
Farmers should not act hastily in response 
to emotional appeals or to salesmanship of 
agricultural stabilization and conservation 
committees. 

Congress must reduce rather than increase 
the exemption from competition if we are to 
keep independent energy alive. 

We are faced with the spectacle of a nation 
sincerely seeking democracy and economic 
justice through means which It falls to recog- 
nize as destructive of both. 

Answers to written questions from floor: 

Question by Milton L. Levy. Why can't we 
give our surpluses away? 

Answer. Programs handled this way have 
ralsed more problems than they have solved 
in US. foreign relationships. 

Question. Is there any one Government 
farm program that has ever worked anywhere 
in the long run? 

Answer, I have not seen one. We look on 
the Government as a cow—something to milk 
but not to feed. 

Question by J. A. Halliday. Can you tell 
us some reasons for large difference in prices 
farmers receive and charges by retail stores? 

Answer. Look at what people want, We 
want the right kind of commodity, processed 
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and packaged in a certain way, and it all 
costs money. 

Question by Bedford Boyes. How can Fed- 
eral farm aid help the marginal farmers, or 
must they go out of business? 

Answer. We certainly have to provide a 
place for them, either at a properly efficient 
level of agriculture or help them go into 
other lines. Where is today the harness- 
maker? The buggymaker? They served so- 
ciety well, but society changed its wants. 

Question by R. McKenzie, Are the Kennedy 
programs more dangerous than those pro- 
posed by Wallace? 

Answer. The Kennedy programs are made 
with the best intentions, I hope, but the 
President knows nothing about agriculture, 


Forty Years of Service to God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Iam pleased 
to include an editorial congratulating 
His Eminence, Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing, on the occasion of his 40th anniver- 
sary of ordination to the holy priesthood. 
The editorial appeared in the Lawrence 
(Mass.) Sunday Sun on April 30, 1961: 

Forty Years or SERVICE TO Gop 


Congratulations to his Eminence, Richard 
Cardinal Cushing, who will celebrate his 
40th anniversary of his ordination as a priest 
on Thursday, May 25. 

Regardless of creed, people of Greater 
Lawrence greatly esteem and revere this 
great leader of the Catholic church in the 
archdiocese of Boston, for the innumerable 
works of charity and Christian brotherhood 
he has either led or been prominently and 
actively identified with in this State. As en- 
during monuments that will testify for gen- 
erations to his marvelous accomplishments 
are new hospitals, new homes for the aged 
and infirm, new institutions for crippled 
and retarded children, better facilities for 
newborn babies and children; in fact there 
is not one age group that has been over- 
looked in his desire to provide the very best 
in medical, nursing, and professional care 
for all, and especially to provide for the poor 
and unfortunate brethren. 

In Greater Lawrence we are all aware of 
his incomparable contribution in bringing 
about the construction of the Bon Secours 
Hospital, considered one of the finest in the 
country. Well known too is his aid to the 
great expansion of Merrimack College and 
St. Joseph's Church, his moral and financial 
support to Central Catholic High School, his 
participation in drives to build a new St. 
Mary's Convent, and his initiative in bring- 
ing new religious groups and orders to 
Methuen and Andover. 

There isn’t any large community in the 
archdiocese where his magic influence for 
new and improved hospitals, schools, and 
churches, and other institutions has not been 
felt. 

His reputation for such marvelous accom- 
plishments is known in Catholic circles all 
over the Nation, for his record is outstand- 
ing. The best wishes of the residents of 
Greater Lawrence are herewith extended to 
the Cardinal. May he be blessed by the 
Almighty with good health to carry on his 
Christian and charitable works for a long, 
long time. 


May 1 
James Fair, Jr., Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 
nearly 1 year ago, James Fair, Jr., a resi- 
dent of my disritct was arrested, charged 
with murder, tried without jury or de- 
fense counsel, and sentenced to death in 
Blakely, Ga., within a period of 3 days. 
This matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Jersey Journal, a daily news- 
paper published in Jersey City, N.J., by 
the Bayonne Branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. Mr. Eugene Farrell, edi- 
tor of the Jersey Journal, immediately 
contacted me and urged that I intervene 
with Georgia authorities for the purpose 
of obtaining a full review of the speedy 
proceedings. I promptly went to Geor- 
gia where I conferred with Governor 
Vandiver, who thereupon caused a full 
review of the case and delayed execution. 

The perceptive, honest, and completely 
objective reporting of the matter by the 
Jersey Journal focused public interest on 
the case. The Fair case was appealed to 
the Georgia Supreme Court which re- 
cently ordered a retrial. 

This is an example of splendid and 
courageous public service by a very fine 
newspaper. I ask to have included in 
the Recorp the following article from the 
Jersey Journal which sets forth the part 
played not only by that newspaper but 
the others who sought a fair trial and 
full rights for Mr. Fair: 

Two LAWYERS ON CaSE—RETRIAL FOR JAMES 
Fam EXPECTED In Mip-JuLy 
(By Don Marshall) 

James Fair, Jr., the 24-year-old Bayonne 
Negro whose death conviction was upset by 
the Georgia Supreme Court is not expected 
to get his new trial until mid-July, one of 
his lawyers said today. 

The lawyer, C. B. King of Albany, Ga., ex- 
plained that the Early County Superior 
Court, which is under the jurisdiction of the 
Pataula Judicial Circult Court convenes 
twice each year under the terms of the cir- 
cult court. 

The court regularly convenes starting on 
the third Monday in January and on the 
third Monday in July, King said. 

In the absence of legislation permitting a 
trial date to be set outside those two terms, 
it appears Fair will be tried in July,” the 
Albany lawyer explained. 

King added that it might be possible for 
the circuit court to convene in Early County 
for an “additional term” for the Fair trial 
if it considered the trial as a “recessed term" 
of the original or January term. 

In a report Thursday, regarding the 
Georgia court's decision, it was erroneously 
reported that the series of Fair appeals in 
the courts were launched by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

The legal fight for a new trial for Fair was 
headed by Attorney Nathan Pearlman of 921 
Bergen Avenue, Jersey City, who engaged 
the two Georgia lawyers, Donald L. Hollowell 
of Atlanta, Gn., and C. B. King, of Albany, 
Ga., to handle the defense In that stage. 

Funds for the court battle were not pro- 
vided by the NAACP but through two local 
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Tallies for the James Fair Defense Fund and 
by the Big Joe's Happiness Exchange, a 
radio program. 

Fair was arrested, indicted, tried, convicted, 
and sentenced within 2 days in the Early 
County court in Blakely, the small town 
where he was charged with the murder of 
an 8-year-old Negro girl. 

Fair's mother, Mrs. Alice Fair of 17 East 
49th Street, and his lawyers, claim Fair was 
forced by the late Sheriff Sid Howell into ad- 
mitting the rape-slaying of the little girl. 

The defense also claims there is no written 
record of Fair's confession. 

The defense claim that Fair's constitu- 
tional rights were violated because he was 
tried without jury and without a lawyer was 
upheld by the Georgia Supreme Court, whose 
Seven members last Thursday unanimously 
Upset the lower court's verdict on constitu- 
tional grounds, 

The high court's decision is “much more 
Sweeping and comprehensive" than any deci- 
Sion it has ever made, King believes. 

It amplifies Georgia law regarding consti- 
tutional rights to embrace the position taken 
by the Federal courts in regard to the rights 
Of counsel for an accused person even when 
he is arraigned,” said King. 

ELEVEN-MontH Ficnr Won New TRIAL FOR 
Fam 
(By Don Marshall) 

James Fair, Jr., who was sentenced to death 

Georgia last May 17, would not be alive 
today if not for the Jersey Journal's interest 
— assuring a proper trial, his family and 

tiends in Bayonne, as well as many others, 
agree today. 

It's wonderful—all that you did to save 
my Son’s life,” said Mrs. Alice Fair. 

i May God reward you for your fight against 
uch an injustice. Without your help Jimmy 
Would have died in the electric chair many 
Months ago.“ 
the 5 this paper's lending role in the case, 
Bayonne branch of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
pe expressed its gratitude to Eugene Farrell, 
itor of the Jersey Journal, this way: 

Once again we can feel proud of the 
Ba can way of life. On behalf of the 
7 yonne branch of the National Association 
or the Advancement of Colored People, we 
nes to sincerely thank you for a job well 
Fan with your journalism on the James 
3 Jr., case,” the unit said in a letter 

ed by R. St. Clair Jackson, president, and 
t8. Dorothy Adams, secretary. 

ios are assured that your sense of fair 
Play and justice for all in the way you 
Wrote day by day of the Fairs and the pro- 
apa re in the case helped in no small 

ure in securing for this boy a new trial. 

We are especially grateful to Don Mar- 


Shall for his 
Work. understanding and excellent 


82 God bless you.” 
T was on May 25, 1960, that the Jersey 
Tiir first broke the story that James 
Max’ Jr., had been sentenced to death on 
N 17 in Blakely, Ga., after reportedly ad- 
5 ting the rape-murder of 8-year-old 
Yonne Holmes, also a Negro. 
Ince newspaper was told of Fair's plight by 
th n, the local National Association for 
A Advancement of Colored People head. 
Seb cig check with Bayonne Police Chief 
S elius J. Carroll showed his department 
not been informed of the arrest by 
8 and that Fair had no local police 
oe check with Sheriff Sid Howell in 
y confirmed the report. Fair was ar- 
e. on Sunday and on Tuesday was in- 
3 „ tried, without a jury or lawyer, 
ieee and sentenced to die on June 17. 
and whee by the speedy court proceedings, 
Bayo £ to be a violation of the 
yonne Negro's constitutional rights. The 
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Jersey Journal immediately threw its full 
support for an impartial review. 

At nọ time did this paper express any 
opinion as to Fair's innocence or guilt, At 
all times the papers’ campaign emphasized 
that its sole interest was in the constitu- 
tional right of a fellow American to a trial 
by jury with his own lawyer to plead his 
case 


While the presses of the Jersey Journal 
were rolling out the story of the Fair case 
that first day, Editor Farrell was talking to 
Rep. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER who then in- 
terceded with Georgia's Governor Ernest 
Vandiver, 

At Gallagher's request, Vandiver the next 
day ordered an inquiry into the circuum- 
stances of the conviction, 

On May 26, the Jersey Journal's first Fair 
editorial asked: 

“How can Georgia execute a man in less 
time than it takes defense counsel to study a 
case in our State?” 

In that same issue, the Jersey Journal 
started the James Fair Defense Fund to be 
administered by the Bayonne National As- 
sociation of Advanced Colored People, to 
help correct the injustice “to a neighbor.” 

With this paper's support, the James Fair 
Defense Fund had already been pledged 
$1,300 4 days later. 

In June, the Jersey Journal asked Marine 
Lt. John Russell of Jersey City, then sta- 
tioned in Albany, Ga., near Blakely to talk to 
Fair at the Early County jail. 

We ran Russell's report on June 13 in 
which he said Fair waived a jury trial and 
court-appointed lawyer because he was 
“scared and I didn’t fully understand what 
it was going to mean.” 

As Fair's attorneys began the legal proc- 
esses to defend their client, in June Repre- 
sentative GALLAGHER informed the Jersey 
Journal he had received a “last minute” 
telephone call the day before Fair's sched- 
uled execution and was told that a 60-day 
stay had been granted by Governor Vandiver. 

In June this reporter was one of the speak- 
ers who addressed a Bayonne National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple rally to raise funds for the defense, He 
described the Jersey Journal's interest in 
the case and promised to help continue the 
fight for a new trial. 

In the 11 months since Fair's arrest and 
conviction, the Jersey Journal did not let 
up in its fight for justice for the Bayonne 
Negro, a Navy veteran and former Golden 
Gloves contender, 

Since the first story in May this paper has 
run 60 stories on the case up to Saturday. 

In addition, 10 editorials were published, 
all of them urging an act with calmness and 
tolerance. ` 

At no time was the accused's guilt or 
innocence discussed—only Fair's constitu- 
tional rights. 

More than f00 long-distance telephone 
calls were made to Georgia and other points 
by this reporter in seeking information on 
the case. 

By telephone, this reporter kept in con- 
stant touch with the defense lawyers, Don- 
ald L. Hollowell in Atlanta, C. B. King in 
Albany, as well as with Nat Pearlman in 
Jersey City. 

A large majority of the stories on Fair 
reported here were exclusive reports from 
key persons in the case whose viewpoints 
were all objectively reported. 

In September, after 5 weeks of exhaustive 
detective work in and around Newark, this 
reporter tracked down Early Gilbert, whom 
Fair's lawyers had been seeking as a witness. 

Gilbert, who was in Blakely with Fair at 
the time of the arrest and trial, astounded 
readers by declaring the Bayonne man could 
not have raped and killed little Yvonne. 

He said he'd go to hell and back to prove 
it if given the chance, Gilbert said the 
Blakely police needed a goat and picked on 
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Fair because he was a Negro from the North, 
and apparently a homeless drifter. 

That view was confirmed by a number of 
persons in Blakely, white and Negro, to 
whom this reporter spoke by long-distance 
telephone. 

All agreed anti-Negro prejudice played a 
major part in Fair’s arrest and conviction. 

“That rascal ought to burn as quick as 
he can,” asserted the editor of a Blakely 
paper to this reporter. 

It was the same editor who blasted this 
reporter by name in his paper as “one of 
the world's worst liars,” and calling Fair 
supporters here "scalawag whites.” 

On October 10 the Jersey Journal broke 
exclusively the story of the heart attack 
death of Sheriff Sid Howell, who never 
produced a written confession from Fair. 

On October 19, this paper told how the 
clerk of the Early County Court expressed 
prejudicial sentiment by saying, “I've got 
nothing to say to any reporters from any 
northern paper. You're not all writing the 
truth.“ 

This paper has reported both sides of the 
Fair case with consistent objectivity, 

When Mrs. Fair praised the warden of the 
Reidsville State Prison where her son awaited 
the electric chair, for his kind treatment, it 
was reported here that way. 

All this was the manner in which the 
Jersey Journal stood up for justice for a 
man it had never met, had never heard of 
before last May. 


THe JAMES Fam CASE—IMPORTANT 
PRECEDENT 


It is nearly a year since the Jersey Jour- 
nal first told the story of James Fair, the 
young Bayonne Negro who had been sen- 
tenced to death in Georgia, At that time 
Fair had less than 5 weeks to live. Now, 
thanks to the campaign inaugurated then 
by the newspaper (in which we were joined 
later by many others) Fair will have a new 
trial—actually, his first trial. 

James Fair was sentenced to death in a 
proceeding involving just four people: him- 
self, the sheriff who convinced him to plead 
guilty to murder, the court clerk, and the 
judge who sentenced him to die. There 
was no lawyer for his defense; the record 
shows he waived counsel. There was no 
jury. It was all proper under Georgia's law. 

This newspaper did not think it proper, 
however, nad raised a protest. It argued 
that James Fair at home would not have 
been allowed to waive counsel, or plead 
guilty to a capital crime, or be convicted 
of murder without a jury. It argued that 
in spite of the legality, the proceeding did 
not satisfy James Fair's neighbors that he 
had been proved guilty beyond a reasonable 
doubt. At no time in the 11 months since 
has anyone argued that James Fair should 
not be punished, if guilty; the argument 
has been for a trial in the sense generally 
understood. 

What may seem startling in the North 
where it always seems so easy to assume that 
no one in the South takes such things into 
consideration, this argument found great 
sympathy in Georgia's Governor Vandiver, 
after a plea by Congressman GALLAGHER, gave 
Fair a stay to provide time for him to appeal. 
The judge who sentenced him cooperated by 
keeping the way clear for the appeal. The 
Georgia Supreme Court heard the case and 
decided that no man should be sent to death 
by a proceeding of that form. 

So, the fight for a complete trial for James 
Fair has brought a decision which should 
mean that never again can an accused person 
be sent to death in Georgia merely on his 
own admission and with no further explora- 
tion of defense. 

What gives the decision an extra quality 
is that it is Georgia’s own, reached by 
Georgians after an appeal to their sense of 
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what is right. On several occasions, while 
the outcome of its campaign for Fair still 
was in doubt, the Jersey Journal commended 
the attitude of the Georgia authorities. In 
the celebration over the decision which 
gives Fair his trial, this other basic point 
should not be overlooked: Georgia has re- 
flected great credit upon itself by its action. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following News- 
letter of April 29, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas) 
APRIL 29, 1961. 

The Inter-American Social and Economic 
Cooperation program and the Chilean re- 
construction and rehabilitation program 
involved $600 million in foreign aid and 
passed 330 to 82, Three hundred ninety- 
four million dollars go to the recently es- 
tablished Inter-American Development Bank 
for the creation of a revolving loan fund; 
$6 mililon to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the Organization of American States 
(OAS); $100 million to the International 
Cooperation Administration (ICA) for health 
and education grants; and $100 million to 
Chile for earthquake damage. Five hun- 
dred million dollars came under attack (all 
except Chile ald) for these reasons, as stated 
in the debate: 

(1) The administration refused to justify 
the need for the money, although the For- 
eign Affairs Committee had stipulated the 
delienation of detailed projects must pre- 
cede any appropriation; (2) it was even 
contended that the end justifies the means 
(help South American countries, though no 
description of how or why the money is 
given); (3) we have been too quick and too 
free in giving away the wealth of America, 
and the time has come for reevaluation and 
substantial reduction; (4) State Department 
bureaucrats in foreign aid are arrogant, un- 
informed about the program, and inclined 
to hold the American public and the Con- 
gress in contempt; (5) by backdoor spend- 
ing in foreign aid in this bill (i.e. spending 
without specific control by Congress), con- 
trol of foreign aid programs will be lost; 
(6) we are without facts as to what projects 
will be started and what the ultimate cost 
will be. If we should take too many excep- 
tions of this type, we would destroy our very 
form of government; (7) we have already 
given South American nations $6 billion in 
the last 12 years; these, and others. 

Every citizen should be appalled, it seems 
to me, that the administration is demanding 
that Congress give up its traditional scru- 
tiny of appropriations of money. Further, 
these programs will subsidize nations not 
sympathetic to us, indeed, who, In a show- 
down, will be sympathetic to Castro. 

The aid to depressed areas conference re- 
port brought to the House a clear-cut issue 
Should House Members permit the Senate 
to stipulate that this new experimental pro- 


gram should be taken out from under House 


Appropriations Committee scrutiny, getting 
money without yearly appropriations? It 
came as a shock to many Members to learn 
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that the Chief Executive had done an about- 
face demanding this new type financing in 
the Senate-House conference eliminating 
House Members from the traditional guard- 
ing of the purse strings. A spirited debate 
resulted in a close vote in which loose fiscal 
policy supported by the administration won. 

Public Law 480, a bill to permit an addi- 
tional $2 billion authorization for sale of 
agricultural commodities, brought some more 
shockers to view. India is to receive $2.2 
billion of food in 1960 and 1961. Yugoslavia 
has received $597 million, Poland $518 mil- 
lion, United Arab Republic, $332 million. A 
program originally intended as a temporary 
surplus food disposal measure has become 
the reason for surplus. foods in perpetuity, 
all the while subsidizing our enemies, failing 
to conyert neutrals, and alienating our 
friends—sort of an international public as- 
sistance program. The fiction of payment 
is kept alive by payment in local currency, 
money which we can't have but which is then 
spent on projects within the specific coun- 
try approved by their government. 

Now, put all these together: (1) Cuba has 
fallen to the Communists; (2) we approve 
$500 million aid to South American nations, 
friendly or not, relinquishing congressional 
control at Mr, Kennedy’s insistence; (3) we 
start a brand new nationwide Federal aid 
program to local communities, for business 
establishments, community facilities, and 
individuals with Mr. Kennedy insisting and 
succeeding in getting Congress to give up 
control of the spending; (4) we authorize 
$2 billion more food giveaway to other na- 
tions, friends and foe alike, making a tem- 
porary program permanent, 

My beliefs, in summary, are these: (1) 
Blockade Cuba economically to prevent 
further Castro buildup; (2) stop aid to 
enemies and neutrals, extend ald only to 
pledged friends in a manner which permits 
them to retain their own self-respect and 
to understand the United States who gives in 
self interest, protecting herself, her form of 
government and freedom and justice in the 
world; (3) keep the spending firmly in the 
hands of Congress as the Constitution 
stipulates; (4) quickly but carefully plan 
our freeing of Cuba from communism while 
the blockade prevents their buildup; (5) 
serve notice to the world that we will tol- 
erate no foolishness, mainly Russian sub- 
version, 


The River Spurs Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Kansas City Star for Thursday, 
April 27, 1961. The editorial is consist- 
ent with some previous material that I 
have inserted regarding divergencies of 
opinion on how the waters of the Mis- 
souri River shall be used, and where. As 
an advocate of the Pick-Sloan concept, I 
wish to call this editorial to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

Tue River Spurs INDUSTRY 

The recent proposal of the upstream power 
interests to preempt the water of the Mis- 
souri River has brought an extensive reply 
from Congressmen of Missouri, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska. In a plea to President 
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Kennedy they set forth in clear language the 
importance of using the Missouri according 
to the original Pick-Sloan concept. 

The upstream groups insist that the water 
must be held in the reservoirs in order to in- 
sure adequate power production. But as 
the Congressmen make clear in their letter. 
“Surely, the Missouri River is a great na- 
tional asset; and should not be utilized for 
one group or area.“ They point out that the 
eventual hydroelectric capacity of upstream 
reservoirs will be three times the total origi- 
nally contemplated. 

In a separate comment, Senator SYMING- 
TON recently declared: The same magic that 
has thansformed the Ohio Valley into the 
industrial Ruhr of the Nation will work on 
the Missouri.” 

To reduce the flow of the Missouri would 
cast a shadow over the industrial develop- 
ment of the entire river valley. 


No Liberals Heard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
David Lawrence's comments in the April 
27 issue of the New York Herald Tribune, 
bring out an interesting contrast: 
LIBERALS SILENCE Is Nore ON PROBE OF 

ELECTRIC CASE 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, April 26—Maybe it's un- 
fortunate the executives of those electrical 
companies aren't Communist sympathizers 
or party members—for, if they were, they 
probably would have won the support of 
many of the so-called liberals and might not 
have been subjected to the current trial by 
publicity, There might even have been dem- 
onstrations in their behalf and a demand 
for the “abolition” of the subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee which is at 
present conducting the hearings. 

For, basically, it might have been argued 
the electrical executives exercised only their 
right of freedom of assembly or freedom of 
association or freedom of speech and merely 
got together to indulge in freedom of con- 
versation. 

It will be noted that the witnesses from 
the electrical business who have testified 
thus far before Senator Kerauver’s commit- 
tee didn't take refuge in the fifth amend- 
ment. Nor did they condemn the commit- 
tee for engaging in exposure for exposure's 
sake. 

Not long ago the American Civil Liberties 
Union issued a fervent statement, signed by 
250 college professors, denouncing a congres- 
sional committee for trying to substitute its 
investigations for trials and law-enforcement 
proceedings. The statement said: 

“Not only teachers, but all Americans, we 
insist, must be free from trial by publicity— 
from what Mr. Justice Black has called ex- 
posure, obloquy and public scorn. We would 
be the first to concede that teachers have 
no greater rights than other citizens—just as 
they have no lesser rights.” 

But, strangely enough, hardly a voice has 
since been lifted in support of the men in 
the electrical business who are being made 
the object of considerable publicity through 
the Senate committee's public investiga- 
tions. 

Unpleasant, however, through it may be 
to the electrical companies’ executives who 
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are testifying about the méetings at which 
Prices were allegedly fixed, it is in the public 
interest for Congress to get all the facts 
from every individual who has any knowl- 
edge of the price-fixing process, The pur- 
Pose of this, of course, is to learn how to 
write corrective legislation for the future. 
LAWS CALLED UNCLEAR 

For, unhappily, the antitrust laws are by 
no means clear, nor are the decisions in the 
court cases that have been tried over a long 
period of years models of simplicity. Sen- 
ators this week asked some of the witnesses, 
for instance, if they knew they were vio- 
lating antitrust laws, and one of the 
executives replied: It had been so common 
and had gone on for so many years that we 
Tost sight of that.” 

But the public gets from this the impres- 
sion that violations were always willful, when 
actually there is little doubt that the fuz- 
ziness of the whole antitrust question has 
resulted in all sorts of individual interpre- 
tations as to where legality begins or ends. 

Thus, for example, Is any meeting between 
businessmen to discuss industrial costs, such 
as wage rates and uniform charges in the 
whole employment field, illegal? If so, many 
a conference of the managements of several 
competing companies—induced by industry- 
Wide negotiations with national labor 
unions—might possibly be construed as part 
of a conspiracy to fix sales prices, 

Incidentally, Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy has just made a speech to the 
American Management Association in which 
he is quoted as having said that the Depart- 
ment of Justice is concerned with collusion 
and conspiracy and not with prices as such. 
He added: “I can conceive of a number of 
different instances where you have identical 
pricing which wouldn't be illegal or 
improper.” 

The surrounding factors are proper sub- 
jects for examination by the Department 
of Justice in each case because, as Chief 
Justice Warren said in the Watkins case on 
June 17 ,1957, a congressional committee has 
certain limitations. He wrote in behalf of 
the majority of the Court: “Nor is the Con- 
gress a law enforcement or trial agency. 
These are functions of the executive and 
Judicial departments of Government.” 


BASIC PURPOSE CITED 


Unquestionably some individuals and 
Companies will get some unfavorable pub- 
licity, but the underlying purpose of a con- 
gresslonal committee is to find out what 
happened so that new legislation or amend- 
ments to existing laws may be enacted. 
Painful as it may be to the persons who 
are pilloried in public, this is the best way 
Congress can learn what happens when am- 
biguously phrased laws and even more per- 
Plexing phrases of court decisions are pro- 
Claimed as the law of the land. 

Only by thorough inquiry can the facts 
of antitrust and monopoly be fully exposed. 
The same holds true of laws affecting na- 
tional security, subversion, or infiltration. 
Whatever mistakes the electrical companies’ 
executives may have made, they didn't ques- 
tion the right of the committee to investi- 
gate, and they certainly didn't take the 
fifth amendment or the first amendment. 
Nor did they instigate college professors to 
demand the abolition of the committee. 
Nor did they encourage student demonstra- 
tions throughout the country. They just 
took it on the chin. And what they did 
may turn out to be in the interest of a 
Clarification and perhaps strengthening of 
the antitrust laws, especially in the uncer- 
tain fleld of price fixing. 
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Responsible Young People Bring Credit 
to Themselves and Their Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
all too often today we hear of the trou- 
bles teenagers and young adults get 
themselves into, without taking note of 
the many accomplishments being made 
by the vast majority of these citizens 
of tomorrow. Mr. Mike Morgan, writ- 
ing in the Miami Herald, recently out- 
lined the activities of two former stu- 
dents of Fort Lauderdale High School 
who illustrate the plus side of the ledger 
in a convincing manner. 

Mr. Morgan tells of the college ac- 
complishments of Les Bromwell, of Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. Les is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard R. Bromwell, friends 
of my family for many years, By his 
achievements this young man has paid 
tribute to the early training and under- 
standing given him by his parents, and 
has brought great credit to them as well 
as to himself. 

Mr. Morgan recounts that Les grad- 
uated from MIT with honors, and was 
able to stay in the upper 10 percent of 
his class while working an average of 
40 hours a week at an outside job. His 
wife, the former Joan Taylor from Fort 
Lauderdale, assisted her husband and 
also presented him with two sons to go 
with his two university degrees—civil 
and chemical engineering. 

These young people have demon- 
strated once again what dedication to 
purpose can accomplish, and I wish to 
insert the Morgan article here in the 
Recorp so that their experiences may 
inspire others who are willing to make 
sacrifices to secure a college education 
and prepare themselves and our country 
for a bright future: 

Tue STUDENT TOOK A WIFE 
(By Mike Morgan) 

In 1957 a 17-year-old Fort Lauderdale 
youth, Leslie G. Bromwell, set out as a 
freshman to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology equipped with an abundant 
share of enthusiasm and ambition that is 
part of the luggage of most college-bound 
freshmen. 

Leslie, a graduate of Fort Lauderdale High 
School, set out upon his college career with 
an additional accessory not standard for 
most 17-year-old MIT freshmen—a 16-year- 
old wife. His wife, the former Joan Taylor, 
was also a Fort Lauderdale High graduate. 

The couple was featured in a Herald story 
about freshmen taking their wives to col- 
lege. Certainly readers must have pondered 
upon just how well a lad of this age would 
fare in a tough college like MIT when con- 
fronted with both classroom and household 
matters. 

WITH HONORS 

He fared very well, graduating with honors. 
His wife recently visited here to see both 
sets of parents, the H. R. Bromwells and 
Fred E. Taylors. 
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Reports Joan: 


“Leslie was the first freshman at MIT to 
be a father and we now have two fine boys.“ 

Les has recently received his bachelor of 
science degree in chemical engineering (he 
also has a degree in civil engineering) com- 
pleting a 4-year course in 3% years. 

“He has been in the upper 10 percent of 
his class even though carrying an overloaded 
school schedule, and working an average of 
40 hours a week on a job in a laboratory 
during his sophomore, junior, and senior 
years.” 

WANTS TO STAY 


Leslie has been initiated into two honorary 
fraternities. Currently he is the youngest 
student in MIT’s graduate school working for 
a doctorate in science. Leslie also is a mem- 
ber of the teaching and research staff of the 
undergraduate college. 

It is his goal to stay on at MIT in research 
and attain professional rank some day. 

Nor, in any catalog of this young man’s 
accomplishments, should we ignore the im- 
portant fact that, according to his admiring 
frau, he is not unskilled in the engineering 
of diapers and the other nonacademic duties 
ene upon any father of two little 

ys. 

So that's the story 4 years later of what 
happened to one freshman who took his 
wife to college. 


Faith in the Soil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert an article by Mr. John McCor- 
mally, associate editor of the Hutchinson 
News of Hutchinson, Kans. Mr. McCor- 
mally is a close family man, and like 
myself, is a firm believer in the family- 
sized farm. We have not lost faith in 
the soil: 

Memo From Mac: Bor Wno Lost Farm 
‘THRILLED To Be Back 
(By John McCormally) 

I had a black Angus-looking calf out of a 
Jersey cow that brought 88. I remember 
that. And then, I remember riding, numb 
from the February cold, on my tall mare, 
Lucy, inside the gray circle of men. 

The smoke, from their cold breaths and 
their tobacco, rose over them. They stamped 
their feet on the frozen ground and talked 
indistinctly and looked at me without pity. 
Then one of them bid $50 for Lucy not, I'm 
sure, because he needed another horse but 
because he was the only one among them 
in that hopeless winter of 1936, who could 
afford to keep a horse he didn't need. 

I took her back into the old weather-grayed 
barn, with its floor of hardened ancient 
manure, and tied her for the last time in her 
stall, where the soft hides of horses had 
rubbed the manger boards smooth as porce- 
lain. 

I went out and stood alone, against the side 
of the machine shed, and listened to the 
cruel chant of the auctioneer, 

Finally, my father came out of the barn 
with his last team of long-legged, black 
mules. The harness creaked in the cold on 
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their coarse winter coats and they snorted 
against the tight pull of the lines. He drove 
them briskly around the yard, his pipe 
clenched tightly in his teeth, and his denim 
jacket with its worn blanket lining, flopping 
open. 

WHAT IS IT LIKE? 

There weren't more than two or three bid- 
ders and the team went finally for less than 
what he had paid for one of them. The 
small, cold crowd broke up and the buyers 
began to take what they had bought to their 
wagons Or cars. 

I went into the barn where my father 
had taken the mules; but I thought I heard 
him crying softly; so I ran out and down 
through the corral to be alone by the river. 

I knew, with a 13-year-old boy's wisdom, 
that the best part of my life had ended. And 
I wondered despairingly what it would be 
like to be a town boy. 

It is a quarter of a century, and so the sale 
day, and much that led up to it and made it 
necessary, is not remembered well. But some 
scenes you keep in mind forever. 

F.D.R. BEAT LANDON 

It was only a quarter of a century ago, in 
the winter of the year Roosevelt would beat 
Landon and the New Deal would be confirmed 
as a permanent part of American life. But 
whatever great things were to be done for 
agriculture, and to save the family farm, 
came a little late for us. 

There was no Government agency yet to 
refinance your mortgage; or extend emer- 
gency loans or declare you a disaster victim 
because the river had come out four times 
in 1935 while the corn burned on the up- 
lands. 

You stood alone and when you could stand 
no more you fell alone and a day came when 
that worst of all possible things befell you. 
You “lost the farm.” Not that the Govern- 
ment ignored you completely. You could 
move to town and go on WPA. Which 18 
what you did. 

Some say that that is good for a man; it 
makes him strong and self-sufficient and 
more appreciative of being an American. It 
is much better for a man than being nursed 
along, through the droughts and floods and 
out of the emergencies, Some say that. But 
I've never heard anyone say it who'd actual- 
ly done it. 

PIECE OF TIME 


A quarter of a century is a good piece of 
time. Certainly in this century it is. And 
a farm boy whose horse has been sold out 
from under him, goes a long, long way before 
he ever gets back to the land and the rip- 
pling back of a horse again. But he never 
forgets. 

And so now, at the coffee breaks or in the 
business conferences, when they say to me; 
“How's things out on the farm?” and I say, 
“Just fine,“ they don't hear any answer 
fully. 

Seventeen acres isn't much of a farm, my 
father would say, and where it lays on the 
low divide between the Arkansas and the 
Cow Creek valleys above the city, the soil is 
sandy and the blow dirt humps in ugly piles 
along the fence rows and in the hedges. 

The brome and sand love and bluestem 
haven't sprouted yet in the pasture half of 
it; but the crop half lies freshly disced, wait- 
ing for the drill. The garden plot was ready 
when the April warmth finally came; the 
chicken pen is going up and there's a prom- 
ise to be kept to five anxious boys that by 
summertime, the horses will be there. 

It is far different now than it was in those 
bleak, scary days a quarter century ago. 
The banker talks in an unfrightened, friendly 
way about your land now, as if bankers 
finally had decided that the land will stay 
there forever and that there will be no 


more of it and so it can only grow more 
valuable. 
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And everywhere, you find people whose job 
it is to keep you on your farm. The county 
agent has ideas for you and pamphlets, and 
actual demonstrations. The conservationist 
walks over your land and rubs the dirt be- 
tween his thumb and finger, and eyes the 
drainage of it. At the ASC office, they spread 
the big aerial photograph out on the counter 
and find your little piece of earth with a 
pencil point, and hands you the forms to fill 
out. 

A LITTLE STRANGE 


It still seems a little strange to my town- 
bred family: they can't get used to Success- 
ful Farming on the table, along with Time 
and Harpers and Foreign Affairs. They look 
at me suspiciously sometimes, as if I'd joined 
some mysterious cult, or had some rare 
disease diagnosed. And, of course, they 
won't be farmers, not really, until the first 
cold morning there is a cow to milk. 

I can excuse it as a hobby. After all, a 
desk-bound worker needs some outdoor ac- 
tivity; when I say I shot 72 holes last Sun- 
day, 1 mean postholes, but the toning up of 
muscles and toning down of tensions was 
the same. And it is good for a man inclined 
to fret futilely about Laos and Cuba, to worry 
instead why the potatoes haven't come up. 

But it is more than that. Each evening 
when I go back to Donnybrook, and turn off 
the highway, between the stone pillars and 
under the two tall cottonwoods and past the 
Russian olives, it is with the satisfaction of 
a quarter-century journey at an end. 

(We named it Donnybrook, not just to dis- 
tinguish it from Willowbrook which is near- 
by, but because donnybrook is an Irish word 
which means a hell of a fight. “And that,“ 
said Peggy, “is what we'll have paying for 
it.“) 

No, Donnybrook is no hobby. It's an ac- 
complishment. Not long ago, at the ASC 
office when my A-2 grass seeding program 
was approved. The woman slid the printed 
form across the counter to me and pointed 
to the line at the bottom of the page. I 
signed, and read with pride the smal! print 
below the dotted line. It said, there below 
my name: 

“Signature of farmer." 


Law Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, Law Day 
is not merely a reaction to the high fes- 
tival of a rival culture, but is an expres- 
sion of dedication to the rule of law. 
This day is significant as a recognition 
of the value of the system that we have 
inherited from past ages and which we 
build anew each day. 

It is the daily need for rebuilding that 
I wish to note. The rule of law is para- 
doxical in its stability and the fact that 
it also has an ephemeral character. 
While generations of men have sustained 
the concept of the law through the ages, 
it could collapse overnight if its support 
is withdrawn. 


And this support must come from 
many hands. If we ever depend upon 
one man to sustain the law for us, then 
the rule of law will end and a tyranny, 
however benevolent, will commence. I 
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pledge myself, therefore, to join with the 
millions throughout the world, lawyers 
and laymen, Americans and allies, who 
are now renewing their determination 
that our grandchildren shall live under 
the rule of law and know the benefit of 
freedom. 


Just a Few Hard Facts for All Good 
Unionists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 13, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, organized labor in Alameda County, 
Calif., has a consciousness of its respon- 
sibility and the place that it holds in 
today’s society. 

Under the able, aggressive, and intelli- 
gent leadership of Russell Crowell, presi- 
dent, and Robert S. Ash, executive secre- 
tary, the Central Labor Council, AFL- 
CIO, of Alameda County, has worked for 
clean, strong unionism. 

The central labor council has faced 
facts and after cool, deliberate analysis 
has thrown its weight into the fight for 
honest unions; unions with integrity 
which command respect in their com- 
munity. 

Paul Williams, the able editor of the 
East Bay Labor Journal, of Oakland, 
Calif., the official publication of the Cen- 
tral Labor Council of Alameda County, 
has published a splendid editorial on 
“Just a Few Hard Facts for All Good 
Unionists.” 

This editorial appeared in the issue of 
February 24, 1961, and all sincerely in- 
terested in the future of organized labor 
should read it. 

Here is the editorial: 

Just A Few Harp FACTS ror ALL Goon 
UNIONISTS 

Every union member—from the guy who 

joins because the union contract says he 


must to the top dog B.A.—should be con- 


cerned with the problem of gangsterism in 
unions. 

No union corruption is right. No business 
corruption is right. 

But we feel, Russell Crowell, president of 
our central labor council, hit the proverbial 
nail on the head at last week's labor council 
meeting. 

He said: 

“We must differentiate between the union 
in which an isolated union officer goes bad, 
and one permeated by corruption.” 

Some head-in-the-sand characters in the 
labor movement would ignore the unsavory 
records of some locals and some inter- 
nationals. 

We feel the labor movement cannot gloss 
over the convincing evidence the McClellan 
committee has produced—of sweetheart con- 
tracts, gangster tie-ins, looting of treasuries. 
perversion of the legitimate ends and aims 
of unionism, denial of union democracy, and 
intimidation and violence. 

Some of these internationals and locals 
are inside the AFL-CIO and some aren't. 

But, whether they are or aren't, union 
racketeering, gangsterism, and corruption 
are of concern to every American citizen who 
carries a union card. 
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The black eye a small minority has given 
the labor movement affects all of us. 

A case in point is a recent statement by 
Senator MCCLELLAN. 

The McClellan hearings built up steam 
for the Landrum-Griffith law. This law put 
the clamps on the officials of dishonest 
unions. But it also put the clamps on 
honest unions. Thus, it hurts you and me. 

This month, Senator McCLELLAN de- 
manded still more restrictive legislation. He 
Claimed “stronger laws are needed in some 
areas to protect working people who are 
members of some unions.” 

Such may be the case. But we are sure 
antiunion employers and lawmakers will 
clap their hands in glee. 

To paraphrase President Crowell’s words, 
the Landrum-Griffin law does not differen- 
tlate between clean unions and corrupt ones. 

We hope President Crowell is right in 
predicting that gangsterism in unions will 
decline in the next 2 years. However, we 
hope it doesn't take a new Landrum-Griffin 
law to do it. 

Another remark by President Crowell is 
also worth repeating. Crowell predicted the 
recession will make more members turn out 
for union meetings. We agree that this 
is fine. 

But, as Crowell pointed out, there are 
some unions whose leaders “have forgotten 
how to lead.” And, in these unions, greater 
membership participation will cause trouble. 

No union member or officer should forget 
that the union exists for the rank-and-file 
membership. 

Both President Crowell and Executive 
Secretary Robert S. Ash stressed the im- 
portance of electing friends of labor. This 
applies to everything from the board of edu- 
cation to the President of the United States. 

Alameda County’s clean, vigorous labor 
movement has an outstanding record in this 
respect, 


Many labor councils and federations give 
lip service to the fact that gains over the 
bargaining table can be lost through anti- 
labor ordinances, laws, and court rulings. 

In Alameda County, we do something 
about it. 

As a result, most of the county's legisla- 
tors are friends of labor. Governor Brown 
and President Kennedy carried Alameda 
County by big margins. 


The Cuban Affair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, here 
is a report on the Cuban fiasco, with the 
conclusions formed by Joseph Newman 
of the New York Herald Tribune. The 
article appeared in this morning's issue: 
BEARCH FOR THE GUILTY IN THE CUBAN AFFAIR: 

Tits Is ONE VERDICT 
(By Joseph Newman) 

Wasuincton, April 30.—President Ken- 

nedy's top foreign policy advisers, anxious to 


The writer of this article—Joseph New- 
Man—is the chief United Nations corre- 
Spondent of the Herald Tribune, and was the 
author of this newspapers recent series, 
“Cuba—S.8.R.?" which exposed the extent to 
Which Castro has alined himself with the 
Communists. Newman was the Herald Trib- 
Une's roving Latin American correspondent 
for several years and before that was sta- 
toned in Moscow. 
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protect the United States from worldwide 
condemnation, watered down the battle 
plan for the invasion of Cuba to the point 
where it was virtually doomed to failure 
from the outset. 

This is one of the major conclusions that 
emerge from questioning of American and 
Cuban participants in the abortive scheme 
to bring down the pro-Communist regime 
of Fidel Castro. They were interviewed in 
the three principal centers of the invasion 
operation—New York, Miami and Wash- 
ington. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk is scheduled 
to appear tomorrow at a closed-door hearing 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Subcom- 
mittee on Latin America to testify about the 
administration's handling of the Cuban 
invasion. 

The committee also plans to hear Allen W. 
Dulles, director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Mr. Dulles originally was scheduled 
to testify tomorrow, but when it became 
known that Mr. Rusk would appear, the testi- 
mony of Mr. Dulles was put off “until a later 
time,” possibly Tuesday. 

The special investigation, now being under- 
taken by Gen, Maxwell D. Taylor at Presi- 
dent Kennedy's request, is almost certain 
to reach this final conclusion: The military 
support provided by Washington was enough 
to compromise the United States in the eyes 
of the world, but it was too little to give 
the invading Cuba force a fair chance of 
overthrowing Castro. 

The blame must fall in the first instance 
on the military-intelligence side (the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Central Intelligence 
Agency) as well as on the foreign policy 
advisers. These two groups entered into a 
compromise between military needs and 
international political considerations, The 
compromise resulted in failure. 

President Kennedy, in the last analysis, 
acceded to the compromise, and he author- 
ized the operation, in Its crippled form, to 
proceed against heavy odds. 

The plan to invade Cuba with a relatively 
insignificant force of 1,400 Cuban exiles was 
based on two broad assumptions: (1) con- 
trol of the air to secure a beachhead, and (2) 
snowballing support from the Cuban people, 
once the invading force could demonstrate 
that its foothold was secure and that it was 
on the march. 

These two prerequisites for success were 
severely impaired by restrictions insisted on 
by three of President Kennedy's chief foreign 
policy advisers—Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, Under Secretary Chester Bowles, and 
Adlai E. Stevenson, American Ambassador 
to the United Nations. 

Other key adyisers—McGeorge Bundy, 
Walter W. Rostow, and Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr.—apparently went along with these re- 
strictions. 

WHAT LACK OF AIR COVER MEANT 

The circumstances are reliably reported to 
have been as follows: 

The Cuban expeditionary force had a small 
fleet of cargo plfines and B-26 bombers, It 
had no fighter protection for this fleet or for 
the beachhead, once established. President 
Kennedy refused to provide air cover, avail- 
able from nearby Florida bases or from an 
American aircraft carrier which was cruising 
in the Caribbean. 

In the absence of air cover, the only al- 
ternative on which the invasion plan could 
proceed was the total destruction of Castro's 
small air force. Intelligence services esti- 
mated the force consisted of 20 aircraft: 12 
B-26 bombers, 5 British-built Sea Fury 
propeller-driven fighters, and 3 T-33 jet 
fighter-trainers. 

The surpxse dawn attack on Castro’s prin- 
cipal airfields on April 15, just 2 days before 
the Invasion force landed on the southern 
coast of Cuba, was intended to destroy the 
dictator's fighter-plane force. Rebel Cuban 
pllots who carried out the raids with their 
B-26 bombers reported after returning to 
their secret Caribbean bases that the opera- 
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tion had been completely successful. They 
took aerial photographs to support their con- 
tention. 

But photographs are not always conclusive 
evidence and the strategic plan called for two 
more attacks on the Cuban airfields to pro- 
vide absolute assurance that not a single one 
of Castro’s fighter planes had survived to 
imperil the entire venture. These attacks 
by the B-26 bombers was to take place just 
before the dawn landings at Bahia de 
Cochinos (Bay of Pigs) on April 17. 

They were vetoed by Rusk, Bowles, and 
Stevenson, The three men were alarmed by 
Castro's outcries following the first B-26 at- 
tack. Charges of aggression were leveled 
against the United States at a special meet- 
ing of the U.N. General Assembly only a few 
hours after the attack. 

The three foreign policy advisers argued 
that additional attacks would make it im- 
possible for them to uphold the official US. 
contention that this country was not a direct 
participant in the Cuban attack, and to an- 
swer charges that the United States was com- 
mitting acts of aggression in violation of the 
United Nations Charter and provisions of the 
Organization of American States. 

For the same reason the three vetoed two 
other important provisions of the original 
invasion plan. These called for a direct 
radio appeal to Cubans to rebel against Castro 
and the showering of the island republic 
with leaflets calling on the Cuban people to 
rise up in revolt. 

The radio appeal was to be made by Jose 
Miro Cardona, head of the Cuban revolu- 
tionary council, and the leaflets were to be 
dropped by the rebel bombers. 

By prior arrangement with the leaders of 
the anti-Castro underground, in Cuba, these 
were to serve as the twin signals for nation- 
wide sabotage and the beginning of an up- 
rising. 

When these signals failed to appear, the 
underground leaders assumed that something 
had gone wrong and they were immobilized 
by uncertainty. Before they could even 
establish what had happened, Castro, by 
wholesale arrests in all the key population 
centers, was able to disarm them. 

Forbidden by Washington to transmit the 
prerecorded revolutionary call by Dr. Miro 
Cardona, radio SWAN, situated on an island 
off Honduras and used by the rebels for 
propaganda warfare against the Castro re- 
gime, hastily substituted a message that 
said: “Alert! Alert! Look well at the rainbow. 
The first will rise very soon.” 

But this and the rest of the message 
proved meaningless to the underground 
leaders in Cuba. If anything, it meant that 
something had gone awry. 

Much has been written about the failure 
of the Cuban people to revolt in support of 
the anti-Castro forces. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the landing operation never 
reached a point where the Cuban masses 
was put to a real choice between Castro and 
his enemies. 


Contrary to widespread reports, the first 
part of the landing operation went off pretty 
much as planned, with the unloading only 
slightly slower than scheduled and the ap- 
proach of Castro’s ground forces and guns 
slightly faster than expected. 


CASTRO PLANES APPEAR 


What spread dismay. and destruction was 
the appearance of a handful of fighter 
planes. The surprise bombings of April 15 
had wiped out only two-thirds of Castro's 
air force, According to a rebel pilot who 
participated in the battle, five British-made 
Sea Furies and two American-made T-33 
jet trainers survived. These were enough to 
decide the outcome of the contest and give 
Castro a smashing victory. 

The fighters were able to prevent the rebel 
bombers from carrying out one of their prin- 
cipal missions: to destroy Castro’s heavy 
Soviet tanks and artillery. 
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Having driven off the bombers the fighter 
planes secured control of the air and went 
about seeking two invasion ships with vital 
ammunition and radio communications 
equipment. Then they joined the heavy 
tanks in driving the invaders off the beach- 
head and into the surrounding swamps. 

About 45 hours after the landing operation 
was initiated, Capt. Roberto San Roman, 
commander of the Cuban expeditionary 
force, sent an urgent appeal to Washington 
for air support. Unless this was forthcoming 
within a few hours, he reported, the entire 
operation would have to be abandoned. He 
spoke from a walkie-talkie to a ship which 
relayed his message. 

Richard M. Bissell, Jr., Deputy Director of 
the CIA, alerted some of the key men in 
Washington. These advisers awoke Presi- 
dent Kennedy at 2 am., April 19, and dis- 
cussed the crisis for 2 hours. They argued 
in favor of fighter air support from the Amer- 
ican aircraft carrier in the Caribbean in a 
last attempt to save the situation. 

But it was too late. A naval communica- 
tions snag developed and before anything 
could be done, even if there had been a 
disposition to do anything, it was all over. 
The invasion force was trapped in the 
swamps, and Castro had scored the greatest 
victory of his career. 

Another desperate attempt to save the sit- 
uation was made just before dawn of Thurs- 
day, April 20. Cargo planes and two B-26’s 
tried to ferry fresh supplies to the beach- 
head, but were shot down. 

The pilot who related part of this account 
was standing by at his base at 9 a.m. that 
day, ready to return to the beachhead. But 
before he could take off, word arrived that 
the last resistance had been snuffed out. 

He survived to level this bitter attack 
against those responsible for the operation: 
“It was a crime to commit us to war in 
which we were denied the right to destroy 
the enemy fighter force and were denied 
fighters of our own so as to be able to de- 
fend ourselves.” 


Russian Flight Into Space: Triumph or 
Disgrace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I submit herewith a letter from my 
constituent which places the achieve- 
ment of the Russians in putting a man 
in space in its proper perspective: 

Los ALTOS, CALIF., April 19, 1961. 

Dran Mr. GUBSER: Enclosed is a newspaper 
editorial which very well describes the sacri- 
fices which have been required of the Rus- 
sian people in order for their country to be 
first in space. Before we embark on any 
crash program to catch the Russians in space 
we should well consider the points brought 
out in this editorial. 

No doubt there will be many who will pro- 
pose panic-type programs to catch the Sov- 
iets. As for myself I want to know how 
much any of these crash programs will cost 
me in additional taxes per month. And 
more important yet I want to know how 
much more of my American freedom I must 
sacrifice, for I am not willing to become a 
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slave to the state so that I can “catch up 
to the Soviets.” 

Those who tire of being second should 
bear in mind that we lead the entire world 
in liberty and justice and the dignity of the 
individual. One Soviet citizen has experi- 
enced a ride around the earth in space, yet 
no Soviet citizen has experienced the bless- 
ings that the least U.S. citizen has inherited 
as his inalienable right; namely, freedom. 
Let them try to catch us in this respect. 

In the meantime let us maintain and 
exploit our advantage. 

Very truly yours, 
W. ASHLEY CHAPMAN, 
From the San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, 
Apr. 17, 1961} 
RUSSIAN FLIGHT Intro Space: 
DISGRACE? 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON.—Not by any means the 
greatest “feat” in world history, but in many 
respects the biggest disgrace—this is another 
way to look at the successful launching of a 
man into outer space by the Soviets. 

Millions of human beings in Russia live 
six to a room in slums and in hovels, while 
millions of others work in slave-labor-camps. 
Billions of dollars that should be expended 
to lift the living standards of a nation are 
spent instead for one of the most spectacular 
propaganda stunts of all times. 

For what else is it? Is human life im- 
proved because a small vehicle travels in the 
sky at about the same distance from the 
earth as New York is from Wilmington or 
Baltimore? Was human life further ad- 
vanced because in 1957 the first Sputnik 
sped around the earth in an hour and a 
half? Today the United States continues 
to have sputniks“ in orbit around the 
globe and the Russians have one. Has any 
human being felt any benefits from such 
stunts? 

President Kennedy stated, in a nutshell, 
at his Wednesday press conference the simple 
truth about the Soviet's cruel disregard of 
human welfare as it concentrates on propa- 
ganda stunts. He said: A dictatorship en- 
joys advantages in this kind of competition 
over a short period, by its ability to mobilize 
its resources for a specific purpose.” 

This is the real reason for the Soviet 
achievement in sending the first man into 
outer space. The United States could have 
done it even earlier if it had decided to take 
away from other necessary things the money 
to spend on space research. As it is, the 
people of the Soviet Union are deprived of 
the benefits of better living. 

It is significant that one of the big re- 
wards to the new “hero of the Soviet Union” 
is that he will be permitted to have a four- 
room apartment for himself, wife, and two 
children, instead of the two rooms he has 
heretofore been allotted. 

In the not-far-distant future, the United 
States, too, will be sending a man around 
the world a couple hundred miles above 
ground. Someday also there'll be a flight to 
the moon and to other planets. But, as a 
practical matter, these stunts cost vast sums 
and the question is whether humanity can 
afford them. 

The biggest achievement to look forward 
to is some way to talk to all the Russian 
people at one time and to persuade them to 
get rid of the dictatorship that terrifies the 
world and inflicts misery on human beings 
everywhere. 

As for “discoveries,” the biggest of all 
times is still that of Christopher Columbus, 
who found the land where freedom and 
liberty can flourish as it does today. Some- 
day the Russian people, too, can enjoy the 
benefits of that same discovery. 


TRIUMPH OR 


May 1 
To Those Who Are Afraid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Muncie Star of March 
28, 1961: 

To THOSE WHO ARE Arnam 


Following our recent defense of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, we re- 
ceived a letter from a college student who 
says he is a loyal American, but is afraid 
of this House committee: 

“Iam an American and I am afraid,” he 
writes. “I am afraid that a committee such 
as HUAC would twist my words around to 
prove, or should I say to show evidence, that 
I hold undemocratic ideas. * * * Would I be 
able to speak against some part of the Gov- 
ernment, say HUAC, without being called a 
Communist or a Communist dupe? Would 
I be presumed to be innocent, or would I 
have to prove my innocence by denouncing 
my beliefs or opinions?” 

Apparently this student is indeed afraid. 
He was afraid to sign his name. He says he 
believes himself to be only one of many 
young citizens who have such fears. 

How about it? Are his fears groundless? 
Or are they realistic? 

Our student didn't explain the beliefs he 
holds which he thinks might bring him be- 
fore the Un-American Activities Committee. 
So we don't know whether he really has 
reason to be afraid, or not. 

Does the committee twist the words of u 
witness to create a false impression that the 
witness is disloyal? There’s no way to prove 
this, either way. Let's say that sometimes it 
may happen. But far more often the wit- 
ness himself twists and contorts his own 
words in efforts to avold questions he does 
not want to answer. 

Witnesses before this committee most 
often come into the headlines—and into 
trouble with the courts, loss of jobs and loss 
of reputation—over two kinds of questions. 
In one kind the committee is trying to get 
from the witness a flat statement as to 
whether he is loyal, or has been involved in 
suberstve activities or connections. The 
other kind includes questions aimed at any 
knowledge the witness may have of other 
persons involved in activities with which the 
committee is concerned. 

If a person is loyal, why should he fear or 
resent being asked if he is? If he has not 
engaged in subversive activities, or has done 
so only innocently and unwittingly, why 
should he be afraid to talk about that? 
he is himself loyal, but knows persons of 
activities that may be subversive, does not 
his own loyalty compel him to disclose what 
he knows? A person sure of his own loyalty 
has no need to fear the questions of the Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

But if a person knows himself to be dis- 
loyal, has knowingly joined disloyal groups 
or activities, then he has every reason to be 
afraid of the committee. The only way out 
we have to suggest is to make a clean breast 
of it and then set out to salvage himself. 

Can a witness speak against the Govern- 
ment, against the committee itself, with- 
out being called a Communist or a Com- 
munist dupe? Well, that depends, If what 
he has to say follows the Communist line, 
he should be prepared to defend it vigorously 
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with some good solid American-type reasons. 
There are plenty of people who manage to 
criticize the Government, even the commit- 
tee, without getting called Communist or 
Communist dupes. 

We return to the student's letter. 

Would I even be allowed to say nothing.“ 
he asks, “without it being cause for a pre- 
sumption of guilt?” 

No. The Constitution guarantees your 
right to say nothing, where self-incrimina- 
tion is inyolved. But all of the Constitution 
and all the world's moving essays on freedom 
of thought and all the eloquence of a master 
of courtroom defense cannot prevent other 
people from concluding that silence implies 
assent to the charges that have been made. 

“I'd like to feel secure,” he goes on, in the 
knowledge that I can question and vote as I 
please, without fear of condemnation for my 
words.“ 

He asks for a kind of security which is 
beyond human reach. You can have the 
first part. In America you can be secure in 
the right to question and to vote as you 
please. But you cannot escape the opinions 
of your fellows. 

If you want to espouse and express views 
for which others will condemn you, then you 
simply must have the courage of your con- 
victions with which to face their condemna- 
tion. The alternative is to keep your views 
to yourself, in which case neither the House 
committee nor anyone else is likely to ques- 
tion you about them. 

If you choose to enter associations or ac- 
tivities which you feel must be secret, then 
you should prepare yourself to face the pos- 
sibility of exposure, and its consequences. 
It is those who make this choice, in an area 
involving disloyalty to the United States, 
who have reason to fear the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. The rest of 
us have no need to be afraid. 


Youth Fitness Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Kennedy and the Governors of sev- 
eral States including Gov. John Demp- 
sey, of my own State of Connecticut, 
have proclaimed the period May 1-6 to 
be “Youth Fitness Week.” Some pretty 
shocking reports have come from surveys 
of health conditions among our youth, 
and I am concerned at the apparent de- 
cline in the prowess of our athletes in 
sporting events including the failure of 
American participants to reach the 
heights of success to which we have been 
accustomed in the past at the Olympic 
games. 

I think that Youth Fitness Week offers 
an opportunity to all of us to give con- 
sideration to the opportunities at our 
command to take steps immediately to 
improve the physical fitness of our youth 
for the advantages to be gained in the 
athletic and military endeavors and the 
general pursuits of health and life. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues an editorial on this 
subject published recently in the New- 
town, Conn., Bee: 
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FITNESS For LIVING 


The week of May 1-6 has been proclaimed 
“Youth Fitness Week.’ Official statements 
have been issued to that effect by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Governors 
of many States, including Connecticut. 

Governor Dempsey, in his statement, 
points to the fact that a welcome develop- 
ment of recent years is the increased atten- 
tion which is being paid in this Nation to 
physical fitness.” It seems to us. however, 
that in the case of very many people, the in- 
creased attention is coming in too little 
amount and much too late. President Ken- 
nedy stresses the need to combat the forces 
in our way of life which are making for the 
soft American, 

The World Health Organization has de- 
fined health as a state of complete physical, 
mental and social well- being and not merely 
the absence of disease or infirmity.” This 
definition applies almost equally well to 
fitness. To be fit means that the individual 
is able to bring to situations and decisions in 
his lite the very best of which he is capable 
in body, mind and spirit. He should be 
mentally, emotionally, socially, spiritually 
and physically prepared to meet the stress 
of living. 

And yet today’s society is filled with mal- 
adjusted individuals, both adults and chil- 
dren, who among their other difficulties, are 
at great disadvantage because they are phys- 
ically unfit. A study of Connecticut youth 
was made by the Connecticut Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
in 1957-59, with appalling results. 

Four out of ten of the children in the 
sample studied were overweight; two out of 
ten were underweight. More than half had 
dental defects. A quarter had abnormalities 
of vision. Thirty percent of the fifth-grade 
boys could not pull themselves up to a 
chinning bar even a single time, The scores 
of girls on some of the tests were also ex- 
tremely low. When girls cannot sit up a 
single time from a horizontal position or 
throw a ball more than 25 feet something Is 
lacking. 

Physical fitness tests given for some time 
in the Newtown schools show the benefits 
which comes from the work being done lo- 
cally in physical education. Perhaps some 
of our adults would not score as well if they 
were subjected to similar tests. 

But whether in Newtown or any other 
community across the Nation, physical fit- 
ness is far more important to the individual 
than is generally realized. We should all 
understand that fitness for living is not a 
gift that we can buy for ourselves or anyone 
else. To acquire it requires that we work at 
it—and play at it too. Fortunate, indeed, 
are those who do so with eagerness, 


The Truth Must Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow the Senate begins its investiga- 
tion into the dreadful Cuban flasco and 
Ted Lewis, of the New York Daily News, 
has some interesting comments on this 
in today’s edition: 

CAPITAL Circus 
(By Ted Lewis) 

WASHINGTON, April 30.—Due to pressures 

being applied by the Kennedy administra- 
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tion, the Senate inquiry which starts to- 
morrow into the Cuban invasion fiasco will 
probably be an abbreviated affair, held en- 
tirely behind closed doors. 

This investigation by the Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee on Latin American Affairs is 
one that President Kennedy knew could not 
be avoided. It had been hoped that it would 
be delayed. Every effort of the White House 
is now being bent toward restoring confi- 
dence in the administration’s handling of 
foreign affairs in view of the Lao crisis. 

The timing of the probe by Subcommittee 
Chairman Wayne Morse (Democrat, Oregon) 
is considered particularly unfortunate and 
Secretary of State Rusk, who will be the 
leadoff witness, is expected to make that 
clear when he appears tomorrow. 

Any kind of an investigation undertaken 
by the Senate is significant. Seldom do Sen- 
ate leaders give their blessing to an in- 
quiry into affairs of an administration which 
is headed by a member of their own party. 
In the present case, however, Morse received 
a firm go ahead, not only from Democratic 
Leader MIKE MANSFIELD, Montana, but from 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, Arkansas, chair- 
a of the full Foreign Relations Commit- 

The reason for the green light: most Sen- 
ate Democrats were hopping mad that nei- 
ther they nor their Republican colleagues 
were given a fill-in in advance of the Cuban 
invasion, Their advice was certainly not 
sought ahead of time, although Chairman 
FULBRIGHT, once tipped off as to what was 


in the wind, did register a rsonal pro- 
test—to no avall. 1 s 


CRISIS DELAYS FULL-DRESS INQUIRY 


Although they have cooled off since the 
Cuban event, neither FULBRIGHT, MORSE, nor 
MANSFIELD have any intention of calling off 
a full-fledged probe to determine what went 
wrong and the principal areas of responsi- 
bility for the flasco. They have, however, 
agreed that such a thorough investigation 
should be delayed in view of the critical for- 
eign situation. For this reason the present 
inquiry will be held in secret and will be 
pretty perfunctory. 

An all-out Senate investigation is desired 
if for no other reason than to get to the 
bottom of the buckpassing, a fiasco in itself 
which seldom has been surpassed within the 
executive branch of Government. 

While President Kennedy has accepted full 
responsibility, the furtive effort to pin the 
rap for the Cuban error somewhere else 
fasoron going on within the White House 

It cannot be denied that some of the 
President's own aids have been blaming 
other aids. The so-called Irish Mafia in the 
White House entourage consists of those 
advisers who were with the President when 
he was a Senator and carried the brunt of 
his political campaigns. They are inclined 
to put the finger for the Cuban mess on bad 

advice from some of the White House new- 
\comers. Privately, they name foreign policy 
adviser McGeorge Bundy and such other 
Johnny-come-latelies as Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., and Walt Rostow. 
POINTED AT DULLES AND THE CIA 


One of the President's top advisers, who 
did not figure in this effort to split White 
House ranks, did, however, hold a back- 
ground briefing in the immediate aftermath 
of the Cuban fiasco. He put his finger on 
Allen Dulles and his Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Why he thought Dulles was to blame was 
spelled out in considerable detail. 

At some point in a thorough Senate probe 
it would be pertinent to have the testimony 
of these White House officials, who so far 
have been careful to talk only off the record 
and even then in very slippery fashion. 

It would also be in the public interest to 
have Dulles speak his own piece. He has 
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seen to it that on a not-for-attribution 
basis plenty of background has been sup- 
plied in the interest of proving that the CIA 
actually did a whale of a job in Cuba and 
whatever went wrong was most certainly not 
because of bad intelligence or the fact that 
the CIA played ball only with a pet group 
of Cuban exiles. 
SOME TRY TO BLAME THE PENTAGON 

While Dulles has thus unqualifiedly de- 
fended the CIA operation, we are not break- 
ing any confidence to report that exactly 
the opposite line has been taken by some of 
his subordinates. 

These admit that there were certain CIA 
errors, They have made snide efforts to 
blame certain intelligence experts within 
their own ranks. Their favorite whipping 
boy has been Richard M. Bissell, Deputy CIA 
Director for plans. And there have been 
veiled cracks also at Robert A. Amory, Jr., 
Deputy Director for Intelligence. 

As for the State Department, various offi- 
cials have daintily tried to put part of the 
blame on the Pentagon, suggesting that our 
military should have known better than to 
believe the invasion operation could succeed 
in view of the few planes and ships that 
were available. 

A wide-open Sengte investigation would 
do a lot to clean the air of all these bitter in- 
stances of buckpassing. It would, of 
course, be too much to hope that the entire 
truth concerning the deplorable debacle can 
be brought out. But it would be interesting 
to know exactly what those from whom the 
President sought advice told him. 

Kennedy knows, but it still is not clear 
whether Secretary of State Rusk interposed 
any objections—and if he did, were they em- 
phatic or simply qualified? 

And yet to be clarified is the stand, if any, 
that Under Secretary of State Chester 
Bowles took. An open Senate hearing with 
Dulles, Bowles, and Rusk speaking their 
pieces for public consumption would dispel 
the smog. 5 


Our Orbiting Telescope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, on Friday, April 28, the United 
States fired into orbit the world’s first 
astronomical satellite—a space telescope, 
designed to unlock the mysteries of cos- 
mic radiation. Scientists believe these 
rays may be the keys to information 
about the elements which make up the 
universe. So much emphasis is being 
given these days to the man-in-space 
program that our country’s great scien- 
tific achievements are in danger of being 
overlooked, and the importance of this 
latest accomplishment may likewise go 
unnoticed. This importance is pointed 
out in an editorial in the Sunday Star of 
April 30 and I commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. The editorial fol- 
lows: 


OUR ORBITING TELESCOPE 

Although our latest space shot was less 
spectacular than orbiting a man around the 
earth, the scientific data which Explorer XI 
is expected to produce may prove to be in- 
valuable in preparing future human explorers 
of space to cope with cosmic rays and other 
dangers outside the earth's atmosphere. 
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The tumbling telescope in the sky is de- 
signed to peer far into space without the 
hampering effects of the atmospheric curtain 
that blocks most of the cosmic particles 
hurled toward us by galacitic storms. The 
bombardment of gamma-ray particles 
which resemble X-rays—could be a serious 
hazard for astronauts venturing toward the 
planets. The more we can learn about these 
mysterious rays and their orgin the better 
the chances of safeguarding man from them. 

This new “eye in the sky“ is not a tele- 
scope of the conventional type. It is a com- 
plex electronic device for detecting, measur- 
ing, and reporting on gamma and other 
radiations which may threaten man in his 
attempts to probe far out into space. The 
findings will be recorded at several earth 
stations as the satellite whirls around the 
globe at distances ranging from 300 to 750 
miles outward. 

Astronomers will watch the findings with 
special interest, since they may give some 
clues to the origin of the universe.. Space 
radiation is associated with the birth of our 
own galaxy and with that of the other 
galaxies about which little now is known. 
Free of atmospheric interference, the elec- 
tronic telescope should be able to see mil- 
lions of miles into the spatial void. 

Thus, far from being a stunt to capture 
world headlines, Explorer XI is a serious sci- 
entific undertaking of possibly vast impor- 
tance to all nations, and especially to men 
who will be the pioneers in interplanetary 
travel, 


Safe for Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 13, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, in a free society, we have no room for 
those who would stifle the free flow of 
speech and interchange of ideas. Vol- 
taire summed up the arguments for this 
premise when he said: 

I would disapprove of what you say, but 
I will defend to the death your right to say it. 


Not too long ago, the State of Cali- 
fornia was faced with a controversy 
generated by a group trying to prevent 
a man from speaking on the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California 
because of his background. 

This was an unfortunate issue, be- 
cause on university campuses through- 
out the land, we are nurturing the minds 
of those who will be responsible for pre- 
serving our freedoms. I believe that 
Gov. Pat Brown, of California, and 
President Clark Kerr, of the University 
of California, eloquently replied to critics 
of the policy which did allow the con- 
troversial speaker to have a public 
campus platform. A comment on their 
remarks appeared as an editorial in the 
April 24, 1961, issue of the Washington 
Post and I am inserting it for the in- 
terest of the Members of this honorable 
body: 


SAFE FOR IDEAS 
The president of the University of Cali- 
fornia and the Governor of the Golden State 
have given what seem to us model statements 
of the importance of exposing students to 
controversy. A furor had arisen because a 
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man convicted of contempt of Congress for 
refusal to answer questions about commu- 
nism was invited to speak on the campus 
of Berkeley. Asked to intervene, Gov. Pat 
Brown, of California, refused, commenting: 
“Let the people say anything they want to. 
If they do anything criminal while they're 
speaking or after they're speaking, then 
they can be prosecuted.” To this the uni- 
versity president, Dr. Clark Kerr, added: 
“The university is not engaged in making 
ideas safe for students; it is engaged in 
making students safe for ideas,“ This is 
an attitude which ought to hearten more 
timorous administrators, for it goes to the 
heart of a main purpose of education. If 
university training can't teach a student to 
be discreet and discriminating in his selec- 
tion of ideas, artificial shielding won't help 
him, 


Official Ridicules Civil Defense Alert 


-EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
during the recent civil defense exercises, 
a news story from my home city of Port- 
land, Oreg., was called to my attention. 
It described the reaction of City Com- 
missioner Stanley Earl, of Portland, to 
the exercise, and posed some questions 
which the commissioner raised as to the 
value of these aspects of the civil defense 
program. I ask unanimous consent that 
this news story, appearing in the Port- 
land Oregonian for April 25, be printed 
at the end of these remarks, so that 
these questions may be brought to the at- 
tention of other Members of the House: 

OFFICIAL RipicuLes CD ALERT 

City Commissioner Stanley W. Earl has 
flatly refused to take part in OPAL 1961, the 
nationwide civil defense alert scheduled for 
Thursday. The exercise, he sald, is “based 
on the bow and arrow.” 

In a letter filed Tuesday with City Audi- 
tor Ray Smith, Earl said this exercise was a 
“complete waste of time, money, and man- 

“It is not based on the realities of 1961, 
and can only serve to lull the people into 
a false sense of security,” Earl sald. 

He objected to the claim that there would 
be 48 hours, warning of an impending attack. 
FIREPOWER NOTED 

“This is simply not true. Polaris missiles 
have a range of 1,500 miles with about 3 
minutes delivery time. An ICBM fired from 
the Soviet Union would require a little over 
20 minutes to be on target, and yet here 
we are claiming we have 48 hours.” 

The first superbomb exploded by the 
United States in 1954, Earl said, was 1,000 
times more powerful than the one dropped 
on Hiroshima. The 1954 bomb would 
smash a city flat over an aren of 20 square 
miles and set fire to buildings over an area 
of 50 to 75 square miles. 

Earl said this would create a fire storm 
so great that all oxygen would be used up in 
4 hours. The radioactive fallout within an 
hour or two would contaminate up to 10,000 
square miles with 20 times the radiation 
necessary to cause death. 

“What I have described is a 1954 bomb,” 
he said. “There are far more powerful ones 
in 1961, available to both the United States 
and to the Soviets.” 
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Local civil defense officials, he pointed out, 
are on duty only from 8 a.m, to 5 p.m., Mon- 
day through Friday. Civil defense head- 
quarters is closed from 5 p.m. to B a.m, and 
on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 

“I am not a defeatist, but a realist,” he 
said, “I do believe the people should be 
told exactly what they face and that real- 
istic discussions should be engaged in by 
competent authorities beginning at the na- 
tional level.” 

Commissioner Ormond R. Bean said Earl's 
statement was a fair one and wasn't so sure 
it represented a minority view. However, 
he said, “I don't feel that I am in a posi- 
tion to say the mayor isn't right (in support- 
ing the local civil defense effort)“ 

PRESIDENT CALLS ALERT 


Commissioner Mark A, Grayson, who is 
presiding over the city council in the absence 
of Mayor Terry D. Schrunk said that under 
the circumstances he would participate in 
the exercise. Schrunk is in Honolulu, 

As a veteran of two wars, Grayson said, 
“I feel that any precautions at this time are 
better than none at all, The President has 
called this alert and we have been notified 
by the Governor. It behooves us to do some- 
thing about it.“ 


The President’s Decision on Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
we stand behind our President and await 
his leadership in the Cuban situation, 
Gould Lincoln writes an interesting ar- 
ticle, which appeared in the Washington 
Star on April 27: 

CURE FOR CASTROISM STILL ELUSIVE 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


The search for a scapegoat in the failure 
of the Cuban anti-Castro invasion may be 
interesting, and even valuable, but it is 
not going to settle the problem which a Com- 
munist Cuba presents. Eventually the 
United States, either with or without the 
Support of the rest of the American Repub- 
Nes, will have to act to get rid of Fidel Cas- 
tro and his government or resign itself to 
seeing world communism—with Soviet Rus- 
Sia in its forefront—move in a big way into 
the Western Hemisphere. Since the days of 
President Monroe the United States has been 
firm in its determination to prevent the en- 
croachment of any European country upon 
the soll of the Western Hemisphere. Spain's 
grip on South and Central America was 
broken by the efforts of the peoples of these 
Latin American countries. And in 1898 the 
United States went to war with Spain and 
Set Cuba free. It would be tragic, and prob- 
ably fatal to our own freedom, to allow 
Russia to move in and take the dictatorial 
Position which Spain once occupied in this 
Western Hemisphere. 

How long can the United States—and the 
Other American Republics—afford to wait 
before acting? The Monroe Doctrine, enun- 
Clated by the United States so long ago, and 
the Caracas agreement entered into by the 
American Republics in 1954, both pledging 
to prevent foreign advances into the West- 
ern Hemisphere, are solid grounds for action. 
President Kennedy has sought the support 
ot the principal political leaders of this coun- 
try, Republican and Democratic, in this 
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crisis. These leaders, including former 
President Eisenhower, former Vice President 
Nixon, and Gov, Nelson A. Rockefeller of 
New York, all Republicans, have said the 
President must be supported. What steps 
the President will decide upon are still to 
be revealed. 


STOPS PARTISAN POLITICS 


President Kennedy has assumed full re- 
sponsibility for not preventing the ill-fated 
Cuban invasion by anti-Castro forces, trained 
and armed here in the United States and in 
other not-too-distant places. He has not 
sought to place the blame for US. 
policy in this respect on former President 
Eisenhower and his administration. He 
stepped promptly on his Secretary of the 
Interior, former Representative Udall, of Ari- 
zona, when Mr. Udall in a television broad- 
cast commented that the plans for the in- 
vasion had been made in one administra- 
tion (the Eisenhower administration) and 
then turned over to the Kennedy adminis- 
tration to be carried out. This was seized 
upon by several Republican spokesmen as 
a partisan political move on the part of a 
Kennedy Cabinet member. This is no time 
for partisan politics. 

One reason for the failure of the anti- 
Castro Cuban invasion lay in the fact that 
there was no second line either of attack or 
defense. If there was one, it appears to 
have been abandoned. President Kennedy's 
error was his statement, made when Castro 
began screaming “invasion,” that this coun- 
try would not send military forces to inter- 
vene in Cuba. Senator HUMPHREY, of Min- 
nesota, Democratic whip of the Senate, fol- 
lowing a breakfast of the Democratic con- 
gressional leaders with the President on 
Tuesday, is reported to have reiterated there 
will be no US. invasion of Cuba. Why 
should such assertions be made? Especially 
when it may turn out invasion is the only 
way in which to deal with this Communist 
menace in Cuba. Why give Castro and his 
Russian backers this assurance and so en- 
courage them to strengthen the hold of 
Communist dictatorship in Cuba, militarily 
and otherwise? 


PROPOSALS FOR ACTION 


Meanwhile, various proposals of what to 
do about Cuba have been advanced. One is 
to cut off all trade between this country and 
Cuba—already almost entirely curtailed. A 
second is an economic blockade. A third, 
suggested by a Republican member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, Senator 
HICKENLOOPER, of Iowa, is for an immediate 
meeting of the Latin American heads of gov- 
ernment, in conjunction with representatives 
of this country, perhaps in Venezuela, to 
discuss the Cuban issue and to arrive at an 
agreement on what should be done. A 
fourth proposal came from Senator Dopp, 
Democrat of Connecticut, who told the Sen- 
ate there should be an immediate blockade 
of arms shipments from Soviet Russia to 
Castro's Cuba, and a stern warning that 
Soviet military aircraft will not be tolerated 
over Caribbean waters. 

The Connecticut Senator said that if this 
country had given the Cuban Freedom Fight- 
ers the proper air support, their invasion 
of Cuba last week would have succeeded. 
He added: “I say we should have done so, 
and that we should be prepared to do so. 
We can no longer tolerate a situation in 
which a Quisling totalitarian regime, di- 
rected at the subversion of the entire West- 
ern Hemisphere, is able to maintain its hold 
over the Cuban people because of massive 
quantities of arms placed in its hands by 
the Kremlin.” 

Castro and the Communists in Cuba are, 
at the present, much more of a threat to 
the Latin American republics in the Carib- 
bean and South America than they are to 
the United States—which Castro has not 
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the force to attack. He might, indeed, be 
able by subversion and force of arms to over- 
throw some of those other governments and 
make possible Communist regimes, unless he 
is effectively checked, Eight of these Latin 
American countries have no diplomatic re- 
lations with the Castro government, six have 
broken such relations, two not having had 
such relations. The six which have broken 
off relations with Castro are the Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, El Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, Peru and Honduras. Haiti and Para- 
guay have not had such relations. 


I Am the American Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I had the privilege of partici- 
pating in the dedication ceremony of a 
branch post office in the Monmouth 
Shopping Center, Eatontown, Monmouth 
County, N.J. 

On this occasion a brief speech was 
read by a young man named Edmund 
Labuda, Jr., who attends the Red Bank 
Catholic High School, Red Bank, N.J., 
being a member of the freshman class. 
Young Labuda’s father is a member of 
the post office staff at Eatontown, N.J. 
He read his address in an impressive and 
dignified manner, and I am glad to have 
permission to have it printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

I Am THE AMERICAN FLAG 

Since the time of my birth many stories 
have been told about me. Now I feel it is 
my duty to tell you what I am and for what 
I stand. 

Born during the Nation's infancy, I have 
grown with it, my stars increasing number 
as the country has grown in size. The do- 
main over which I wave is now expanded 
until the sun on my flying now never sets. 

Iam not only an emblem showing the au- 
thority of the United States, indicating su- 
premacy when flying over land, possession 
when flying over Government buildings, 
power when displayed by troops—I mean 
much more than that. I represent the ideals 
and traditions, the principles and institu- 
tions, the hopes and aspirations which con- 
stitute what Is to mankind the greatest na- 
tion in the world, the American Nation. 

Stirring are the stories of my stars and 
stripes. My 13 red and white stripes recall 
the history of that long, bitter 8-year strug- 
gle in which the Thirteen Colonies fought 
and stood side by side for freedom, exempli- 
fying the principle that “In union there is 
strength.” 

Each of my stars tells the story of a great 
and sovereign State which has entered the 
Union. 

Filled with significance are my colors of 
red, white, and blue into which have been 
woven the courage and strength of Ameri- 
cans. 

The red in my stripes proclaims the cour- 
age that inspires men to face danger and to 
do what is right. The strength and courage 
of American manhood from the conquest of 
the wilderness by the pioneer through the 
Revolutionary War, the Civil War, Spanish- 
American War, World War I, World War II, 
and in the Korean conflict has done more 
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than anything else to make the Nation over 
which I fiy the greatest and most wonderful 
in the world. 

My white stripes mark me as the emblem 
of the land of the free, the country in which 
the oppressed of the world may enjoy equal- 
ity and liberty. 

The blue in my field of stars stands for 
loyalty. It is the true blue. It tells the story 
of thousands of men and women who have 
been loyal to their country through suffering 
and hardships. 

I signify the law of the land. 

I stand for the Constitution of the United 
States. 

I represent the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the birth certificate of the American 
Nation. 

I stand for peace and goodwill among the 
nations of the world. 

I control the strong, protect the weak, re- 
lieve suffering, and do all I can for the better- 
ment of mankind, 

I stand for tolerance toward men of all 
creeds and races. 

I reflect the wealth and grandeur of this 
great land of opportunity. 

I tell the story of the achievements and 
progress of the American people in art and 
science, culture and literature, inventions 
and commerce, transportation and industry. 

I am the badge of the Nation's greatness 
and the emblem of its destiny. 

Iam whatever you make me, nothing more. 
I am your belief in yourself, your dream of 
what a people may become. I am fear and 
song, struggle and hope. 

I am no more than what you believe me 
to be, and I am all you hope that I can be. 
Iam the American flag. 


Unanswered Question 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to the following editorial 
appearing in the March 13, 1961, issue of 
the Chicago Tribune: 

Mr. Kennedy announced at his latest news 
conference that the Government intended 
to put an extra $660 million into the pur- 
chase of quipment and supplies before the 
end of the fiscal year on June 30, This was 
represented as evidence of Washington's in- 
tention to pep up the economy and provide 
Jobs. 

The announcement prompted a reporter to 
inquire what had become of the sonorous 
statement in Mr. Kennedy’s inauguration ad- 
dress, “Ask not what your country can do 
for you—ask what you can do for your coun- 


The questioner remarked that there had 
been considerable comment that the Ken- 
nedy program up to now has been designed 
to show what the Government can try to do 
for the people. He asked when the reverse 
might be expected to set in. 

Mr. Kennedy's reply was not very respon- 
sive, but seemed to suggest that before the 
horse can support some of the extra weight 
to be assigned by the Government in the 
future, it must be fed up and returned to 
form. 

Well. we think both the question and the 
answer avoided the real effects of the Ken- 
nedy administration program. It isn’t so 
much what the Government can do for the 
people, or the people for the Government, as 
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what the administration can do for the ad- 
ministration. This particular $660 million 
is being spent by the Government on itself. 
It will procure goods and services for the bu- 
reaucracy and will build up the sinews of 
big government. If there is primary benefit, 
it is to the political managers who run the 
operation. 

So the phrasing, more appropriately, 
might have been: “Ask not what you can 
do for the Kennedy administration, for you 
aren't going to be consulted anyway.“ 


The Will To Win 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, here 
is an interesting article on Laos, as 
written by Marguerite Higgins for the 
May 1 issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune: 


Wo Won't FIGHT? 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 
WASHINGTON, 

“The Chinese won't fight.” 

It's hard, isn't it, to wrench the mind back 
to the pre-Korean, dust-settling days of 
China when the successive defeats sending 
Chiang Kai-shek to exile were explained 
away with such reasons as “the Chinese 
(meaning the non-Communist Chiang Kai- 
shek Chinese) won't fight"? Then came the 
day when the reasons for partitioning Viet- 
nam included the charge that “the Viet- 
namese (those on our side, of course) won't 
fight.“ And now we are told that “the 
Lao won't fight.” 

But is it really true? And how does it 
come about that the only Asians that won't 
fight are the Asians on our side? 

It's an important question, this issue of 
what Asian will or won't fight. The fighting 
capabilities of the Royal Lao Army, or rather 
the alleged lack of fighting capabilities, are 
being used by those who favor letting Laos 
go down the drain even if this inescapably 
does let every nation know that we shall not, 
after all, “pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship, support any friend, op- 
pose any foe, to assure the survival and suc- 
cess of liberty * * *”, as President Kennedy 
put it 101 days ago. 

And let every American know that if the 
bell tolls for Laos the bell will indeed be 
tolling for him in that it can well mean the 
beginning of the end of the West in Asia. 

For, thanks to Laos (and contrary to pop- 
ular myth), time has been our friend in 
southeast Asia. It has been the high moun- 
tains of Laos and its tangled jungles that 
have provided the buffer between Commu- 
nist Red China and Communist-controlled 
North Vietnam and the crucial countries of 
the area and insured their geographical sep- 
aration from direct military pressure and 
subversion. 

Look at a map and one glance will show 
how the existence of a non-Communist Laos 
brought time—the vital time Malaya had to 
have in its own fight against Communist 
guerrillas; time for Burma to bring its own 
Communist Party into line; time for Thai- 
land to build its army and resistance to the 
so-called free Thal movement being nurtured 
by Peiping-recruited exiles on Red Chinese 
soll; time for Cambodia to embark on a pol- 
icy of neutralism and the geographical im- 
munity that permitted Prince Sihanouk to 
practice it; and time for South Vietnam to 
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pursue its gallant fight against the relent- 
less Communist infiltration from the north 
and time through free elections to restore its 
good name in a world where the West Is far 
more preoccupied with rapping those on its 
side than in considering what Communists 
do to the little people in places like North 
Vietnam and Red China. 


Now, back to the fighting fronts. In Laos 
today a lot of towns are falling and victories 
being claimed in the name of Lao. The 
Communists would have us believe that the 
Buddha-loving Lao on our side let 
Buddha get in the way of fighting, but that 
the Buddha-loving Lao on the Com- 
munist side are military heroes. 

Some Lao do, of course, fight and fight 
well (even those on our side) as this corre- 
spondent can attest after experiencing front- 
line combat conditions in Indochina with 
Lao and having also a basis of compari- 
son in frontline combat conditions with 
Koreans and Chinese. 

But no Lao, even be he a Communist, is 
going to change from an Irregular guerrilla 
without anything bigger than burp gun into 
a skilled artilleryman (and the barrage 
against Muong Sai was a very model of de- 
structive accuracy) in the short months 
since the Soviet December airlift first began 
providing these weapons in great numbers. 
The United States has been so busy tearing 
down the admitted exaggerations of the 
Royal Lao about Communist Vietminh bat- 
talions that it has failed to make clear to 
the world (or to itself?) the critical import- 
ance of the fact—and it is a fact—that Com- 
munist Vietminh officers counseled by 
Soviet advisers and aided by Vietminh and 
Soviet technicians have been firing the artil- 
lery and directing the Lao units in battle. 
There are about 1,000 non-Lao officers in 
active combat on the Red side. 

And why, speaking of will to win, has the 
United States stood idly by and counted 
Soviet airlift airplanes instead of letting the 
Royal Lao army shoot them down? If a 
precedent is needed the Communists have 
shot down our planes in Laos. 

Said a Lao official: “You belittle our cour- 
age. Yet every time we want to do some- 
thing like shoot down a Soviet plane you say 
that this escalates the war. 

When the Communists increase their 
artillery, when they openly show their Viet- 
minh officers, then belatedly our side is per- 
mitted to take steps along the same line, 
only usually less. You Americans admit now 
they have 1,000 foreign soldiers fighting with 
them. But—because of world opinion—you 
refused until the 11th hour to even put the 
American advisers in uniform. World opin- 
ion inhibits you. It doesn't inhibit them. 
How could anybody win under these condi- 
tions?" 


Is the John Birch Society a Menace? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include an edito- 
rial written by Mr. William K. Shearer, 
publisher of the Oceanside-Carlsbad 
Banner in Oceanside, Calif. The edito- 
rial is entitled Is the John Birch So- 
ciety a Menace?” and is, I believe, the 
best exposé of the massive propaganda 
campaign launched against the John 
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Birch Society and its patriotic goals and 
objectives: 
Is THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY A MENACE? 


One thing the American people must 
remember is that communism and its advo- 
cates are diabolically clever enemies. 

The Communists also know what is known 
by every person knowledgeable in elemental 
strategy, that the best defensive is a good 
offensive. 

It is also a fact that, during the past 
year, the American people have become very 
much more alert to the menace of commu- 
nism than they have been in recent times. 
There has been a unity among our people 
in opposition to communism which has been 
highly dangerous to the subversives and 
traitors in our midst. 

To the Communists, a new offensive was 
necessary. It was imperative to their con- 
tinued success that the American people be 
divided along a line other than the line of 
communism versus Americanism. A division 
along the latter line had left the Commu- 
nists and their sympathizers and apologists 
in too small a minority for comfort. 

For some time, the Communists and their 
dupes concentrated on attacking J. Edgar 
Hoover, the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, and the other governmental 
agencies exposing communism. Such attacks 
by the leftists went over with the American 
public like a lead balloon. The American 
people had become too well informed to ac- 
cept subversive propaganda against the Un- 
American Activities Committee. The Ameri- 
can people, so reasoned their enemies, must 
be divided for and against another group, a 
group not well known among the people, a 
group against whom unfounded suspicions 
could be stirred. 

Such tactics are not new. Almost every 
religious group, for instance, has from time 
to time endured persecutions based on a mis- 
understanding by the public of the religious 
group’s beliefs and practices. This applies 
equally to Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. 

The Communists chose to divide Americans 
on the John Birch Society, a recently formed 
group dedicated to battling communism, and 
a group which, because it was little known, 
could he easily misrepresented to the public. 

Por weeks, now, the Communists and their 
apologists in the press, on the radio and tele- 
vision, and throughout society as a whole, 
have devoted countless amounts of space, 
time, and conversation to dividing America 
on the question of the John Birch Society. 
They have brought into camp with them a 
lot of good, respectable people whose Amer- 
icanism goes about as deep as “I'm for me 
first.” 

The attacks on the society have centered 
around some intemperate language purport- 
edly used by its founder in describing some 
past President; the society's opposition to 
the Supreme Court; and the group's restric- 
tive membership. But regardless of the is- 
sues in the attack, regardless of the attack's 
object, the drive against the John Birch 
Society has done the job. It has divided 
Americans along a line contrary to the real 
issue. That real issue is communism versus 
American liberty. This new Communist- 
pt division has taken our eyes off the 

Let us examine, briefly, the attacks on the 
John Birch Society. 

First, there is the argument that the 
group's founder, Robert Welch, used intem- 
perate language in describing three former 
Presidents of the United States. Such an 
argument cannot be very moving to any 
person familiar with American politics. 
Nothing worse is ever said about a President 
than what is said about him by the opposite 
party during a political campaign. Abra- 
ham Lincoln dismissed the attacks on him 
with the comment, “If I took time out of 
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my busy schedule to answer every unkind 
thing that was ever said about me, my office 
would be closed for any other business.” 

Instead of passing off unjust criticism with 
the grace display by Lincoln, many modern 
officeholders have adopted the attitude that 
all officeholders are above criticism. Such a 
philosophy is ridiculous. The “divine right 
of kings” myth was exploded long ago. 

To attack an organization because its 
leader intemperately described three suc- 
cessful politicians is absurd. 

Second, the John Birch Society has been 
attacked because it has a restrictive mem- 
bership. You may join only by invitation. 
To attack a group on this basis is equally 
absurd. How many other groups have mem- 
berships based on invitation only? To the 
best of this paper’s knowledge, that is the 
criterion for membership in most service 
clubs, lodges, fraternal orders, and many 
other groups. Most churches require cer- 
tain prerequisites of belief from persons 
before they are admitted to membership. 
In this regard, the Communist attack could 
have as easily been directed at the Rotary 
Club as at the John Birch Society. 

Third, the John Birch Soicety has been 
attacked because it opposes our present Su- 
preme Court. The cold hard fact of life is 
that the Supreme Court has done more to 
uplift communism, destroy our anti-Com- 
munist statutes, and cause racial disturbance 
and unrest than any other organ in our 
history. Opposition to the members of that 
court is a minimum requirement of any 
American in his demonstration of practical 
good sense on the subject of saving our 
Nation from communism. 

Fourth, the John Birch Society has been 
attacked because of its methods. What are 
these methods? The principal method used 
by the society is letterwriting to Members 
of Congress, urging legislators to vote in the 
interest of their own country. Frankly, the 
intensity of the Communist assault on the 
society has given the banner an eyeopener 
as to the effectiveness of such letterwriting. 

Now, if you still think the John Birch So- 
ciety is the great menace, and that we should 
choose up sides as a Nation along this line, 
this paper must ask again, “What is the 
real menace to America?” Think for a mo- 
ment. 

Has the John Birch Society, through sub- 
version and infiltration, taken over two- 
thirds of the world? 

Has the John Birch Society enslaved mil- 
lions of people anywhere on earth? 

Has the John Birch Society starved mul- 
titudes to death in the Ukraine or else- 
where? 

Has the John Birch Society taken away 
anybody's freedom anywhere in the world? 

Has the John Birch Society seized a single 
government by violence and revolution? 

Is the John Birch Society about to run us 
out of Cuba? = 

Is the John Birch Society about to involve 
us in a war in Laos? 

Is the John-Birch Society responsible for 
the civil war in the Congo? 

Is the John Birch Society prepared to 
annihilate America in a nuclear war? 

The answer to all these questions is No.“ 
The John Birch Society is not responsible for 
these iniquities, but communism is. Now 
you tell the Banner where the real menace 
lies. You tell this paper along what line we 
ought to divide. It is along the line of 
Americanism versus communism, not along 
the line of some Americans for and some 
Americans against the John Birch Society. 

The John Birch Society is hated by some 
because it has told the American people the 
truth about communism, and has provided 
an effective opposition group against Amer- 
ica’s real enemy, Its leaders are being per- 
secuted because, like the prophets of old, 
they have spoken a truth too real for many 
people to accept. 
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The Banner is not very much moved by 
the so-called respectability of some of the 
opposition to the John Birch Society. Bene- 
dict Arnold was considered highly respect- 
able and socially acceptable when he betrayed 
America during the Revolutionary War. 
It was Herod, not John the Baptist, who 
was socially respectable when the degenerate 
king beheaded the prophet 2,000 years ago. 

As Americans, let us not be fooled by the 
Communists and the apologist press. Let us 
choose sides on the real issue, and divide 
along the real line. 

A political cartoon once depicted a great 
black vulture saying, “Never mind the cor- 
ruption; let’s talk about foreign policy.” 
This is the exact philosophy recommended 
by the Communists when they tell Americans 
to choose up sides on the question of the 
John Birch Society. 


The Mexican Labor Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mrs.GREEN. Mr. Speaker, the House 
will soon be asked, once again, to extend 
the Mexican labor program under Pub- 
lic Law 78, for a period of 2 years. This 
program originally began at a time of 
extreme labor shortages in the agricul- 
tural labor field, but it has continued in 
spite of the very ample supply—in fact, 
oversupply—of domestic labor. There is 
every evidence that the availability of 
Mexican labor has had the effect of de- 
pressing labor standards among domes- 
tic workers, not only in the States where 
the braceros actually are employed, but 
in other States, such as my own State 
of Oregon, where the program has the 
secondary effect of substantially enlarg- 
ing the surplus labor pool. 

Farm workers in America, Mr. Speaker, 
are at the bottom of the economic lad- 
der. I agree, not only with the present 
Secretary of Labor, but with his pre- 
decessor in President Eisenhower's Cabi- 
net, that the Public Law 78 program 
should not be allowed to create further 
hardships for American labor. We have 
heard a good deal, from the opponents 
of minimum wage laws, about the bad 
effects of foreign competition upon our 
employment picture. Here is a case in 
which the immediate effect of the impor- 
tation, not of foreign products, but of 
foreign workers themselves, could be 
halted, through the adoption of the ad- 
ministration’s proposed amendments to 
Public Law 78. 

The New York Times recently carried 
a story about Secretary Goldberg’s fine 
statement in support of the bill which 
our able and distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Coan] has 
introduced, and which I, for one, would 
like to see adopted when Public Law 78 
extension is before the House. The 
New York Times article says: 

GOLDBERG FOR CUT IN MIGRANT Lanon—BAck 
Move To Restricr UsE OF MEXICAN FARM 
HANDS 
Wasutnoton, April 23.—Secretary of La- 

bor Arthur J. Goldberg declared today that 
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the law permitting Mexican farm laborers 
to come Into the United States should be al- 
lowed to die unless it was changed to pro- 
tect American workers from unfair compe- 
tition. 

He issued a statement in support of a bill 
by Representative Merwin Coan, Democrat, 
of Iowa, providing changes in the law. 

The arrangement between Mexico and the 
United States under which about 1 million 
Mexican farmworkers come into this coun- 
try each year on a temporary basis will ex- 
pire December 31, unless Congress extends 
it. 

CITES DOMESTIC SLUMP 

“It is my view and the view of the admin- 
istration,” Mr. Goldberg said today, that the 
power and authority of the Government 
should not be used in a manner which tends 
to perpetuate or lower the already depressed 
economic condition of U.S. farmworkers. 

“Evidence accumulated by the Department 
of Labor proves beyond doubt that the mass 
importation of Mexican labor has had, and 
is having, an adverse effect on the wages, 
working conditions and employment oppor- 
tunities of U.S. farmworkers. 

At a time when unemployment is a major 
problem in the United States there can be no 
justification for continuing such a program 
unless action is taken to protect the interests 
of U.S. farm warkers.” 

In addition to protecting U.S. workers, Mr. 
Goldberg asserted, Mr. Coan’s proposal would 
enable the Labor Department to administer 
the law “in a manner which is fair to all 
parties involved.” 

He suggested that with the changes the 
law should be extended for 2 years to Decem- 
ber 31, 1963, 


PROVISIONS FAVORED 


Provisions favored by Mr. Goldberg in- 
cluded the following: 

Before being eligible to employ Mexican 
workers growers would have to offer U.S. 
workers wages at least equivalent to average 
farm wages in the State. 

Eligibility to employ Mexican workers 
would be restricted to employers who make 
reasonable efforts to attract U.S. workers by 
offering and actually providing conditions of 
employment equal to those required by law 
for Mexican workers. 

Mexican workers would be confined to em- 
ployment in seasonal and temporary jobs and 
to employment not involving the operation 
of or work on machinery, except in specific 
cases found necessary by the Secretary of 
Labor to avoid hardship. 

Mr. Goldberg urged also that the Secre- 
tary of Labor be authorized to limit the 
number of foreign workers who may be em- 
ployed by any employer to the extent neces- 
sary to assure active competition among 
growers for the services of the US. farm- 
workers. 


Take a Lesson From Experience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
David Lawrence gives his views in an 
understanding article which appeared 
today in the New York Herald Tribune: 

FimMNESS CALLED ANTIDOTE FOR MESS IN 

WASHINGTON 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, April 30.—On the surface, it 

does look like there's another mess in Wash- 
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ington. But there’s nothing really wrong 
here that wouldn’t be cured by some con- 
sistency and firmness, plus a little more ex- 
perience by President Kennedy. 

Tens of thousands of words are poured out 
in Presidential messages. Task forces ga- 
lore—composed of earnest-minded but often 
nalve intellectuals—are running around here 
trying to spell out reforms in well-written 
phrases that read like the promise-all planks 
of the political platforms. 

After 100 days in the White House, Mr. 
Kennedy himself, a well-meaning, conscien- 
tious young man, is finding out the hard 
way that National Government isn't so 
simple after all. He perhaps wishes he had 
not been so critical of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration a few months ago and probably 
regrets the demagogery he put into those 
campaign speeches, 

A TOUGH JOB 

Nobody will deny that Mr. Kennedy has an 
almost superhuman job on his hands and 
needs every bit of sympathy and help that 
he can get. But he will not win coopera- 
tion by alibis attempting to shift responsi- 
bility to the press, nor by spending so much 
of his time at partisan political dinners or in 
conferences with political bosses while inter- 
national crises in Laos, South Vietnam, and 
Cuba worry the American people, 

The President's speech in New York last 
week urging the press to be cooperative was 
well intentioned, but it has very little to 
do with the mess that arose in the handling 
of the Cuban invasion. For the press, after 
all, has been indoctrinated during most of 
the last 8 years by congressional committee 
studies and hearings to believe that freedom 
of information is paramount and that every- 
thing must be made available to the public. 


CONGRESSMEN LEAK NEWS . 


Members of Congress themselves have often 
given out military information they thought 
was important to the American people even 
though at the same time potential enemies 
of this country were unwittingly furnished 
some valuable data. . 

What is the remedy for this continuing 
deprecation of the United States? The first 
restraint will have to be imposed by Mem- 
bers of Congress and the politicians upon 
themselves. They had a field day a year 
ago over the U-2 incident, and the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee's partisans 
even went so far as to publish a detailed 
report on the U-2 affair—an obviously secret 
operation in the cold war. The formal re- 
port made joyful reading in Moscow. 

The press, of course, will print what is 
visible or audible to people generally. Dem- 
ocratic Senators and Representatives who 
made speeches about our missile gap could 
not expect the press to refrain from pub- 
lishing them—in fact, they sought such pub- 
licity even though it undermined the pres- 
tige of the United States at home and abroad. 

PRESS RARELY AT FAULT 


Rarely has any individual newspaper come 
up on its own with what might strictly be 
called military information that wasn’t gen- 
erally known. 

Anyone who takes into account the large 
size of the Cuban exile group and the open 
operations of some of its leaders in Miami 
must realize that semipublic activities of 
this kind will be fully covered in the press 
and will be widely broadcast. 

The Central Intelligence Agency is sup- 
posed to collect intelligence information, 
and it rarely makes anything available to the 
press. Whether it really knows what is 
going on abroad sometimes is difficult to 
establish, but nobody can quarrel with its de- 
sire for secrecy. 

There is one important question to which 
the Kremlin wants the answer: Is the United 
States going to stand up for its rights and 
fight if necessary? To put it another way, 
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is the real viewpoint of this Government 
expressed by the appeasers in our midst who 
go around telling the world we are licked on 
the issue of Red China's admission to the 
U. N., and might as well surrender? Defeat- 
ism of this kind does more harm than news 
stories of a dozen Cuban invasions. All 
that Moscow wants to know today is whether 
the United States is bluffing on Berlin or 
Laos or Cuba. 

There was no doubt left by President Eisen- 
hower that America would defend Formosa. 
It was made clear that we would defend 
Quemoy and Matsu under certain circum- 
stances. Mr. Kennedy during the campaign 
last year did not help the cause by ex- 
pressing opposition to a defense of Quemoy 
and Matsu. It was unwise then to broad- 
cast such information to the Kremlin, be- 
cause there was the possibility that, as Presi- 
dent, Mr. Kennedy might face a decision on 
that very point. The press was not to blame 
for this dilemma, created to gain votes in 
a political campaign. 


WHERE PRESS CAN'T HELP 


All in all, the press can help the cause of 
the United States by voluntarily suppressing 
news of weapons or gadgets or the mobiliza- 
tion of ships or airplanes or armies unless 
such movements have been officially an- 
nounced. But the press can't help much in 
suppressing news about the administration 
when so many spokesmen are available from 
day to day to hint at changes in foreign 
policy that amount to a weakening of the 
U.S. position. 

Nor does it seem to make much sense for 
the State Department to hold—as it did last 
week—2 days of secret conferences with 250 
American newspaper editors, including an 
off-the-record talk by President Kennedy 
himself, while a Communist newspaper man 
was present and took notes which doubtless 
were being read in the Kremlin within 24 
hours. 

PRESIDENT TOLD 


The episode is explained as a mechanical 
error in making up the invitation list, and 
the President was advised about it before he 
began speaking, but it was then too late to 
do anything without creating an interna- 
tional incident. 

Sooner or later the mess in Washington 
will have to be cleaned up. It will be done 
when the number of cooks now making the 
broth is reduced considerably and some firm 
decisions are made by the President himself 
that are consistently maintained by deeds as 
well as words. 


New Life for Cologne 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


> OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Sudeten Bulletin comes this word pic- 
ture of the new life that has come from 
the shambles that only a few years ago 
was Cologne, Germany. 

It is another tribute to the great in- 
dustry and dedication of the German 
people and I am pleased to insert the 
article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, AS 
follows: 

New Lire FROM THE RUINS—COLOGNE 

(By Erhard Krischke) 

In 1950 Kempten, then Ansbach, Stutt- 
gart, Frankfurt, Munich, and Nuremberg in 
turn played host to the Sudeten Germans at 
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their annual rally during the season of 
Pentecost. In 1961 the Rhine metropolis of 
Cologne will open its doors to the Sudetens 
convening for the 12th annual year, this 
time under the motto “Unity, Justice and 
Freedom." 

A bustling cosmopolitan center with 775,- 
000 inhabitants, Cologne today along with 
Hamburg and Munich, ranks third largest 
city in the West German Federal Republic; 
numerically it compares with San Francisco, 
Calif. Seventy-two percent destroyed dur- 
ing World War H. with the inner city re- 
duced to a mere shambles, Cologne's popu- 
lation totaled but 40,000 souls in 1945. A 
sorely tried people found strength and en- 
couragement, however, in the fact that the 
city’s famous landmark, its cathedral, with- 
stood the ravages of war. The Rhine River, 
city’s main artery, was still pulsating. Con- 
scious of their centuries-old tradition and 
filed with a zeal to rebuild their historic 
city, the burghers of Köln reshaped the city 
within a nation recovering its general health, 
to lend old dignity to its new contours. 

Cologne was founded in A.D. 50, when the 
Roman Emperor Claudius, at the behest of 
his wife Agrippina, raised the settlement of 
the Germanic tribe of the Ubii to a veteran 
colony known as Colonia Claudia Ara Agrip- 
pinensis (CCAA). In the fifth century, there 
developed along with added strategic, eco- 
nomic, and cultural significance, the name 
“Colonia.” The Roman tower, remnants of 
the original city wall, numerous excavations 
and above all the multiformed glasses in the 
Römisch-Germanische Museum in Cologne’s 
old armory, remind one of the city’s golden 
age that drew to a close with the coming of 
the Franks in A.D. 450. 

In AD. 313, when Christianity definitely 
asserted itself, Cologne was already recog- 
nized as a bishopric. When its geographi- 
cally favorable location as point of inter- 
section for European north-south and west- 
east lines of communication led to its choice 
as a temporary residence of the Franconian 
kings, Charlemagne raised the city to an 
archbishopric in the year 795. It is part of 
the tragic history of the city that it under- 
went a second period of destruction, this 
time by the Normans; in 881. 

New life again sprang from the ruins, how- 
ever, with circumspect and ambitious arch- 
bishops helping Cologne to rise to new 
heights in the Middle Ages, for ever since 
953 they were not only spiritual dignitaries 
but secular lords of the town. Many of 
them became advisers to the German em- 
perors and several became chancellors of the 
Reich. One of them worthy of note was 
Rainald von Dassel, whose meritorious acts 
include the transfer in 1164, during the reign 
of Emperor Barbarossa, of the remains of the 
Holy Three Kings from Milan to Cologne, 
causing Cologne to become second only to 
Rome as Europe’s most frequented shrine. 
It attracted pilgrims and tradespeople and 
had a beneficial effect on the spiritual and 
mercantile life of the town. Still today the 
crowns of the three Magi, patron saints of 
the city, can be seen on Cologne's coat-of- 
arms. 

With the rise in trade and prosperity the 
town grew in size and splendor. Religious 
gratitude coupled with worldly competition 
between the princes of the church and the 
townspeople for status plus visible power, 
led at this time to the building of numerous 
Places of worship. Cologne became a city of 
churches, a “Rome of the North.” 

Cologne's proud public spirit during that 
era is reflected in the stand against its arch- 
bishop whose secular rule they called into 
question, and whose army they defeated near 
Worringen in 1288, so that the archbishops 
transferred residence to Bonn and Bruhl 
until the end of the 18th century. From 
there they still exercised a measure of in- 
fluence on Cologne's fat, while the city itself 
was ruled by a patrician corporate body. 
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Cologne’s membership in the Hanseatic 
League gave an unprecedented boost to its 
economic life, finally placing the city in the 
lead, as she expanded her trade relations 
from Sicily via Spain, Flanders, England as 
far as Novgorod in Russia. This mighty up- 
swing was mirrored in secular structures: 
the majestic town hall tower (1407-14) and 
the festival hall known as Gürzenich (1437- 
44). In 1475 Emperor Frederick III raised 
Cologne to the status of free city of the 
Reich. 

Intellectual life also flourished. In 1388 
the University of Cologne was founded with 
its chairs of learning filled by the mystic 
Master Ekkehard, the learned Scottish monk 
Duns Scotus, St. Albertus Magnus, whose 
pupil was Thomas Aquinas. 

Yet the powerful unfolding of art and 
learning was to come to a halt due to ex- 
ternal circumstance. The discovery of 
America shifted trade to the Atlantic, weak- 
ening the importance of the Hanseatic 
League. The 30 Years’ War, too, caused a 
break in trade relations between Cologne and 
England, a powerful economic relapse, de- 
spite the fact that Köln remained a free 
town of the Reich until the end-of the 18th 
century. Finally the period of occupation 
by the French, lasting from 1794 to 1814, led 
to the closing of the university. It remained 
dormant until 1919 when, under its former 
Lord Mayor, Dr. Konrad Adenauer, present 
Chancellor, it was reinstituted. 

In 1815 Cologne became Prussian. From 
then on, to the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, the city benefited by its growing in- 
dustrialization. The development of the 
Rhine navigation and the building of West 
European railroad lines blessed it with 
greater favors. The central location of Co- 
logne as an intersection point for commerce 
soon induced the establishment of impor- 
tant industries which, in turn, animated the 
capital market and raised the city to the 
leading bank and insurance center of West 
Germany. This trend was nourished and 
heightened after the First World War. Co- 
logne’s former prominence as a trade city 
was refiected in the Cologne Fair. These 
prewar conditions were likewise the natural 
prerequisites and points of contact for the 
rebuilding and rejuvenation of the city. De- 
Spite the destruction of 1945, the subter- 
ranean canal system and electric, gas and 
telephone networks remained by and large 
intact, facilitating the decision to begin 
anew. 

It soon became evident that the resolve to 
start in again was a sound one. The prox- 
imity of raw materials industries and the 
Rhine River facilitated the manufacture of 
items such as machines, railroad cars, motor 
vehicles as well as the chemical and perfume 
industries (Eau de Cologne), foods and lux- 
ury, items, large-scale trade, banking, and 
last but not least the insurance branch, so 
that one can truly speak of a continuation of 
old traditions. 

In the reconStruction of the ravaged city 
courageous and original paths are being 
followed. It was a matter of course that 
old cultural monuments were restored, too. 
Contradiction in style were bound to occur, 
due to the proximity of old and new and 
it has given rise to ample criticism. Un- 
disputed, however, are the beauty and tech- 
nical practicability of Cologne’s modern 
bridges. Five bridges connect the two shores 
of the Rhine, causing Cologne to be known 
as the city of bridges. Churches have like- 
wise been restored since the Second War and 
today 50 new houses of worship in modern 
style bear witness to the town’s spiritual 
tradition. The pretentious focal point of 
Cologne’s cultural life is the recently con- 
structed Grosse Haus, the opera. Last year 
the Photokina, a photographic and cinema 
fair of international proportion, celebrated 
its 10th anniversary in Cologne. 
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As tempting as it is to speak of Cologne 
in superlatives, an even more gracious in- 
tercessor for the city is King Carneval, where 
Rhenish zeal for living and Cologne's spirit 
of gaiety find expression, today as ever be- 
fore, in wild merriment and revelry. That, 
too, has enticed tourists to its doors, and 
now not only the English can covet the hon- 
ors for having discovered Cologne as a trav- 
elers’ paradise, for the majority of its guests 
from abroad hail from the United States of 
America. In 1960 they were no less than 60,- 
000. If signs do not receive, Cologne will 
continue in the years to come to beckon visi- 
tors from the four corners of the globe. 


Mention the Boss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
Madison Avenue as been outdone at its 
own game. An incredible situation has 
come to light, as indicated in the fol- 
lowing article by Victor Wilson, which 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une on April 27, and in the editorial 
which appeared the following day in 
Long Island’s Newsday: 

From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Apr. 27, 1961] 
Don’t FORGET To MENTION THE Boss 
(By Victor Wilson) 


WASHINGTON, April 26.—Word has gone to 
all 10 Cabinet officers and their top assist- 
ants that when making speeches or announc- 
ing projects, to mention President Kennedy's 
name early and often, it was confirmed today. 

This applies from the No. 1 Cabinet mem- 
ber, Secretary of State Dean Rusk, right down 
to the Commissioner of Patents, the Census 
Bureau Director, and the Director of the 
Weather Bureau. 

The idea is to create a national image of 
Mr. Kennedy as a man of “compassion,” 
whose interest extends from a chap who lost 
his job on an auto assembly line, to the 
major domestic and foreign problems con- 
fronting the Nation. 

Orders to build up President Kennedy were 
first revealed today by “Battle Line,” a publi- 
cation of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. 

It printed a copy of a memo on how to do 
so from Herbert W. Klotz, Special Assistant 
Secretary to Secretary of Commerce Luther 
H. Hodges. The memo went to all top brass 
in the Department. 

Questioned by the Herald Tribune, Mr. 
Klotz not only confirmed that he had signed 
and distributed the memo, but revealed that 
his counterparts in the other nine executive 
departments have passed or will pass the 
word along to the top people in their own de- 
partments. 

Mr. Klotz defended the move as completely 
legitimate, but denounced the Republican 
National Committee for disclosing it. 

“The Republicans must have damn little 
to write about,” he commented. “News must 
be awfully scarce over there.” 

Here is the text of Mr. Klotz’ memo to top 
officials in the Commerce Department: 

At a White House meeting of Cabinet 
assistants, we have been advised again that 
speeches of Cabinet and sub-Cabinet officers 
do not contain sufficient reference to the 
President, and his personal interest in, and 
compassion with, the problems which face 
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the Nation. Liberal quotations from his 
speeches, past or present, should be used. 

“The above was not deemed to be a reflec- 
tlon on the speeches dellevered by Commerce 
Department officials, but was in the nature of 
a general comment on all executive depart- 
ments. 

“It Is also to be kept in mind that, in mak- 
ing announcements of local projects, the 
President should be given a credit line in 
the lead paragraph. 

“Attached are copies for offices and bureaus 
under your jurisdiction. Should you desire 
copies for others, please let us know.” 

Copies were attached to the memo for the 
acting commissioner of the Century 21 Expo- 
sition, to be held at Seattle, Wash., next 
year; the Director of the Department's field 
services; the Director of Personnel; the Mari- 
time Administrator; the Weather Bureau 
Director; the Director of the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce; the Director of the Office of 
International Trade; the Acting Administra- 
tor of the Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration; the Census Bureau Director; 
the Commissioner of Patents; and the Di- 
rector of the National Bureau of Standards. 

It could not be learned how Mr. Klotz 
counterparts in the other nine departments 
are handling this problem—whether by 
memo, personal suggestion, or instruction. 
Mr. Klotz’ contribution was dated April 12. 

In talking about it today, Mr, Klotz said 
the idea came up at a periodic meeting of 
Cabinet officers’ assistants at the White 
House sometime prior to that date. He 
couldn't remember who had the idea, but 
added that those present, representing all 
10 departments, thought “it was a good 
idea.” 

“We are all proud of the President,” he 
explained, “and feel that the people ought 
to know of the interest he takes in every- 
body, not just important people. We at 
Commerce feel that if a Commerce Depart- 
ment man is making a „say. in Cleve- 
land, then he should find out first what the 
President had done for Cleveland, and 
mention it.” 

Mr. Kennedy, he went on, is an avid news- 
paper reader, and when he comes across 
an item about a person he can help, he picks 
up the telephone, and tries to get some 
action. He cited the case of Mr. Kennedy's 
reading that former President Eisenhower 
was not provided with sufficient office space 
and stationery after he left office. Mr. Ken- 
nedy called the General Services Adminis- 
tration, and that same day, Mr. Koltz said. 
General Eisenhower had more space than he 
could use. 

Mr. Klotz also recalled that President Ken- 
nedy, reading that Ford Motor Co. had closed 
an assembly plant at Chester, Pa., urged 
the Commerce Department to try to create 
positions for those left jobless. This was 
done, at least in part, Mr. Klotz said, by 
inducing the Reynolds Metals Co. to take 
over the plant. 


From Newsday, Apr. 28, 1961] 
IMAGE, SCHMIMAGE 


All our ribald comments about the Madi- 
son Avenue techniques of the Eisenhower 
administration, we now submit, were prema- 
ture. The Kennedy administration has out- 
Madison-Avenued them all. 

This revelation comes from a meeting of 
cabinet assistants, where Frederick G. Dut- 
ton, secretary to the Cabinet, told the hired 
hands that their bosses were not mentioning 
the President often enough in speeches, or 
underlining “his personal interest in, and 
compassion with, the problems that face the 
Nation.” 

The Kennedy administration is not too 
shy, as it is, but when the cult of the leader 
becomes an official policy, that's too much. 
It will be by acts rather than by speeches 
that President Kennedy develops an image— 
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the word now heavily in use down Washing- 
ton way. If he's te, it won't 
remain a secret. If he’s interested, the citi- 
zens will get the idea without heavy under- 


Exactly how this bit of huckerstering was 
leaked to the Republican Party, which has- 
tened it into print, is not very clear. The 
Republicans reprinted a memo circulated by 
Herbert W. Klotz, special assistant to the 
Secretary of Commerce. Probably we will 
have to wait a day or two until Special Assist- 
ant Klotz is plain Mr. Klotz once more. 


Cardinal Scores Payoffs in Public Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I wish to include therein an 
excerpt from a recent pastoral letter 
issued by Richard Cardinal Cushing, 
archbishop of Boston, charging that 
American moral life is in dangerous de- 
cline, and strongly condemning moral 
abuses in such areas of community life 
as politics, medicine, law, and the 
economy. 

The letter was distributed to all par- 
ishes in the Boston diocese and is a tre- 
mendously valuable contribution to con- 
temporary thought concerning the ques- 
tions with which it so aptly deals. 

The letter covers wide ground and is 
quite lengthy. The excerpt I am includ- 
ing in the Recorp deals with politics and 
for that reason is pertinent and timely 
for those of us engaged in government as 
well as all those who are interested in 
raising the levels of integrity, com- 
petency, and public spirit in the govern- 
ment and in the Nation. 

Cardinal Cushing concluded his pene- 
trating letter urging prayers for our 
country and its people, for our leaders 
and their decisions, that over every ac- 
tion will rest the protection of God's 
hand and in every heart the conscious- 
ness of his prayers. 

I was so deeply impressed with this 
message that I felt that our membership 
and people generally throughout the 
Nation would be vitally interested in 
reading it and having the benefit of the 
views of a great American spiritual 
leader. 

The message follows: 

CARDINAL Scores PAYOFFS IN PUBLIC Lire 

Man, called as we have seen to a truly 
supernatural life, must live and act always 
in the world in which he finds himself. 
Bearing a wounded human nature—de- 
spoiled by the sin of Adam—each one of us 
strives toward goodness only in the reliance 
on God's help. The divine assistance is 
never lacking, there is always “grace abound- 
ing,” but our willingness to work with it is 
often less than it should be. 

It is never enough for us merely to write 
our names large in favor of the high ideals 
of the Christian life unless at the same time 
we are prepared to put them to work in 
the marketplace of our everyday living. The 
Golden Rule has to be made to shine in 
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dark places, and the Sermon on the Mount 
must be heard in the valleys of commotion. 
no division between a 
Christian life, there is 
only one life in Christ. His word and His 
way must guide every action of ours whether 
we are at study or at prayer, at home or 
abroad, in leisure or at labor; there is simply 
no part of our lives from which He can be 
excluded. 

With these truths to guide us let me 
emphasize some of the difficult areas in 
which the committed Christian at this mo- 
ment faces serious challenges to his moral 
life. It is possible only to touch upon these 
topics, but my remarks may point in direc- 
tions which will encourage individual reflec- 
tion and promote fruitful self-analysis. 

POLITICS 


As we attempt to analyze the complex 
situation in which we carry on our indi- 
vidual and social activities, our attention 
must be turned first of all to the functions 
of government, where society finds its neces- 
sary structure and expression. In a demo- 
cratic society government represents not 
merely the will of the people, but their ideals 
and their philosophy of life. When govern- 
ment loses its concern for the public good, 
and serves the selfish interests of individuals 
or groups rather than the needs of society 
as they are indicated in the deepest longings 
of the human soul, democracy itself is 
doomed to destruction. 

To make democracy work, government 
must be everybody's business. We cannot 
expect to provide a wholesome social en- 
vironment unless each of us assumes some 
responsibility for the right ordering of our 
government on every level, from the lowest 
to the highest. 

When we are looking for a place to begin, 
I suggest that we think first of all our re- 
sponsibilities as voting citizens. Political 
democracy recognizes in the members of so- 
ciety the right to take part in the procedure 
by which the officials of government are 
chosen. The weaknesses of political de- 
mocracy are only too evident. Some seri- 
ous students even present them as proofs 
od ere insufficiency of the democratic system 

elf. 

One cynical political philosopher has in 
fact expressed his disdain for democracy by 
observing that in an absolute monarchy only 
one person in the country can be dishonest 
and he keeps himself in power by compelling 
every one else to be honest. In a democracy, 
the philosopher continues, the thirst for 
power tempts large numbers of people to 
make use of dishonest means in its pursuit, 
with the result that the entire community 
is exposed to moral decay. 

We probably react with indignation to this 
crudely realistic evaluation of the moral 
character of our people. Perhaps this will 
stir us to action. We should be aroused to 
the pressing need of purifying our demo- 
cratic processes in thelr actual operation, 
and of submitting the exercise of our rights 
to the control of the principles of Christian 
morality. The right to vote entails the obli- 
gation to vote for those who are best fitted 
to serve the community, not for those from 
whom we hope to gain some selfish and 
purely personal advantage. 

The private lives and personal qualifica- 
tions of our public officials should reflect the 
serious concern of the people to have as. 
leaders those who look to the welfare of the 
whole Nation. We demonstrate by our choice 
of public servants our consistent determina- 
tion to be ruled by reason and morality 
rather than by power and intrigue. 

When public officials are dishonest, they 
are false to the oath of office which an en- 
during Christian tradition requires them to 
pronounce. When public officials who have 
proved themselves to be dishonest are re- 
turned to office again and again, the voter 
emblazons before the world his own in- 
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difference to the moral law. This is a mat- 
ter of gravest scandal. It is plain that the 
voting citizen in such a situation encour- 
ages the spread of corruption and is him- 
self a kind of partner in crime. 


CHARGES BASED ON SORDID REALITY 


I cannot find language strong enough 
to bear the burden of moral judgment that 
must fall upon those individuals who poison 
politics with dishonesty and corruption. 
These are genuine subversies who turn to 
wickedness the good order of society. When 
we hear murmurs of graft, and bribery, of 
payoffs and grabs, we know that these 
charges are not the products of the imag- 
inations of fanciful people; they take their 
source in a sordid reality which a decent 
society cannot afford to tolerate. 

Whenever those who call themselves 
Christian are party to such dealings, they 
turn their back upon their name and heri- 
tage and scandalize those for whom they 
should especially give good example. There 
is no double standard possible here. One 
may not claim a blameless personal life, be a 
member of a truly Christian family, and at 
the same time tolerate or take part in those 
deals which misappropriate public funds or 
fayor special interests for private gain. God 
does not allow us to keep a double bookkeep- 
ing; there will be one accounting and a just 
God will be our judge. 

It is appalling to discover after each elec- 
tion that a large percentage of our popula- 
tion neglects to vote. It is more amazing 
and truly discouraging to discover that the 
reason for not voting is a lack of any sense 
of responsibility for the functioning of gov- 
ernment. We would do well to be alarmed 
at the widespread apathy and indifference 
of those who do not vote in any election, 
but perhaps, we should be more alarmed by 
the selfish motivated preferences of many 
of those who do vote. 


INDIFFERENT GOVERNMENTS 


It must be insisted that governments 
which are indifferent to the ideals of moral 
rectitude do not serve the public good. 
When we speak of the public good, it should 
be remembered, we do not imply that the 
rights of the state prevail always over those 
of its individual members. Governments 
must acknowledge their subjection to the 
moral law. Civil law and civic action must 
be coordinated with the demands of decency 
and justice. 

Unless both the leader in public life and 
the voter who places him there have a solid 
commitment to the demands of the moral 
law, the public good will degenerate into 
the private gain of gangsters who seek public 
power zs thieves rather than as servants of 
their fellow men. I am sorry to say that 
our American scene has provided us with 
evidence to support this woeful declaration. 

Any discussion of government must in- 
clude consideration of political parties as 
they have developed in the history of our 
‘country. The American Constitution we 
know, makes no provision for political par- 
ties; yet the fact that they have been in ex- 
istence from the very beginning indicates 
that they fill an indispensable part in the 
operation of our Government as the Consti- 
tution provides for it. In his farewell ad- 
dress, George Washington warned against 
the evils of factions; yet he agreed that it is 
only through the clash of opposing parties 
that the spirit of liberty can be vigorously 
preserved. 

The basic problem of American political 
life in this connection is to identify the pro- 
grams of political parties with the good of 
the total community. The evils that have 
developed in political affairs do no more than 
reflect, in great measure, the moral corrup- 
tion of the people as a whole. The vast sums 
of money which must support our elections 
often comes from the people who hope to 
benefit by their outcome. 
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It is always to be feared, as it is some- 
times demonstrated, that political parties 
have sold out to those who have helped to 
finance their success. Nor has it been possi- 
ble up to the present to control the finan- 
cial operations of political parties by 
effective legislation. 

Until we recognize the moral deficiency 
which this situation implies, and the moral 
laxity which it encourages, our indignation 
at the presence of corruption in public life 
will be hypocritical. We shall be guilty be- 
fore God of that self-deceit which does not 
destroy sin, but merely encourages it within 
the boundaries of manmade laws. 

Ultimately a healthy political life under 
the American system depends on an intelli- 
gent and morally upright electorate. Unless 
the great majority of the people study politi- 
cal issues and candidates seriously and yote 
with discrimination, political parties will 
manage to conduct their campaigns without 
regard for the truth and to buy power with 
patronage without regard for the public good. 

FAMILY 


Truly sincere and patriotic Americans can- 
not fail to become alarmed at the rising 
scandal of family breakdown in our society 
since we know that the destruction of fam- 
ily life is the clearest sign of community 
decay. America is no longer an integrated 
society, especially in regard to sex and mar- 
riage behavior, as we could have claimed a 
century ago. 

At that time all Americans held roughly 
the same set of basic values, defined mar- 
riage ideals in the same way, and conse- 
quently organized their political, economic, 
social and religious institutions in such a 
way as to support, or at least not to hinder, 
the achievement of these ideals. 

Such a consensus is badly needed today. 
We must have a society which clearly defines 
the norms of conduct on the practical level, 
with respect shown to those who live accord- 
ing to such norms, with child rearing prac- 
tices established in terms of a definite sex- 
ual code, and couples entering marriage 
knowing what is expected of them as part- 
ners and parents. Within such a society 
personal development is meaningful defined 
and the pursuit of happiness then achieves 
significance. 

EXPLOITATION OF SEX ENCOURAGED 


Blatant and vulgar exploitation of sex is 
encouraged in the press, entertainment, ad- 
vertising, and much of our contemporary 
literature. The process by which one set 
of standards and patterns of conduct is 
strongly advocated in theory, and yet a con- 
tradictory set is tolerated and promoted in 
practice, gives rise to serious personal con- 
tradictions and tensions. 

Consequently sex has come to preoccupy 
men's minds excessively, and has assumed 
an extravagant position in stable social life. 
A society which strongly emphasizes only 
the physical aspects of sex produces men 
and women who seek nothing more than 
personal gratification even in marriage, re- 
garding one another as sexual objects rather 
than as persons. 

The mutual development and fulfillment 
which should be one of the major personal 
rewards of marriage is in fact too seldom 
achieved. This failure has serious conse- 
quences, especially on our modern, isolated, 
domestic, conjugal family, which usually 
tends to place very great emphasis on com- 
panionship and the development of mutual 
affection. 

While Americans in large numbers still 
believe that marriage should be monoga- 
mous and for life, our legal system renders 
only slight judicial support to family 
stability. It is no secret that divorce can be 
obtained by mutual consent, with uncon- 
tested divorces granted routinely. 

Teaching youth that marriage is for life, 
when they see an open travesty of judicial 
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procedure in contracts of marriage being 
easily dissolved, and the participants in col- 
lusion suffering no loss of prestige and 
status, creates serious scandal. 

Another area of confusion pertaining to 
marriage is related to the definitions of goals 
of life. Modern American society offers no 
meaningful standards by which to judge 
success in life. Only material symbols are 
offered as guarantees of success. Men and 
women become so preoccupied with trying to 
keep up with or surpass others in material 
advantage that they completely overlook the 
possibilities for happiness in their immedi- 
ate family relationships. Marrriage thus be- 
comes little more than the conventional 
“base of operation” in an enduring com- 
petitive struggle. 

The family has suffered devaluation be- 
cause of our concentration on an even 
higher standard of living and because ma- 
terlal symbols of success have blinded us to 
human values and personal development. 
This age must learn again that the pursuit 
of happiness becomes meaningless and in- 
deed self-destrictuve unless it takes place in 
the framework of values based on the in- 
tegral nature of man. We cannot accept 
man’s claim to define his own relationship to 
his Creator. This is fundamentally opposed 
to the traditional belief that God rules cre- 
ation through the natures of things and con- 
sequently that the divine plan can be dis- 
covered by studying these natures in their 
normal operations. 


CONCLUSION 


I have written at considerable length but 
it is clear that we have managed only to 
touch the surface of a vast and important 
subject. Certainly the small catalog we have 
made of those areas where lapses in public 
morality are prevalent is not intended to be 
exclusive; our attempt has been merely to 
supply examples that might suggest some 
of the perils that afflict our present American 
society. 

To summarize what has been written: 
Christianity, once the center of gravity of 
our civilization, is today a peripheral ac- 
tivity. At work, in leisure, in political, 
social, sexual, educational, professional, and 
family interests, the mass of the modern 
community is almost without trace of Chris- 
tian values. Christianity is external in our 
community; it is remote, detached, un- 
realized. The church has great institutions 
and good organizations but these represent 
partly an inheritance from the past and 
partly the energies of a minority within 
a minority. Christ's members are on the de- 
fensive in most places, on the decline in 
some, on the upgrade in only a few. 

The problem is to renew the apostolic 
spirit. We, the church, must repenetrate 
the modern community from which we have 
been largely isolated. The community will 
not come to us. We must go to it, as Paul 
went and Xavier and Francis of Assisi. It is 
upon her well-educated children that she 
must depend for her mission in an age so 
enamored of ideas. r 


KNOWLEDGE HAS TO BE WON 


This is the necessity which has produced 
the growing numbers of priests and laymen 
who no longer have confidence in the out- 
moded machinery of human organization 
within the church, are no longer content 
with the snug security that too often shuts 
Christians off from real knowledge of the 
forces at work in the communities of which 
they are members, but to which they seem 
alien. That knowledge has to be won in 
shops, offices, factories, forums, and market- 
places. 

Therefore, the modern popes have called 
for a lay apostolate to serve in the factories, 
in the workrooms, theaters, newspaper offices, 
kitchens, camps, colleges, forums, and mar- 
ketplaces of the world, to learn there and 
to teach there. This apostolate must be 
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for the most part the job of the laity. It 
must express itself much less in words than 
in Christian life, logically and loyally lived 
out. 

Thus can the seed be planted anew with- 
in the present mass of humanity which has 
succeeded the ancient societies of Christen- 
dom. The Christian community must be 
reborn and regrown within the world com- 
munity. Desocialized, the mass is straining 
toward some shape, some order, It must 
and will find organizations, good or evil. Its 
struggle toward coherence is part of the 
agony of our times. It accounts for our 
obsession with politics, with statism, with 
communism. For Christians the task is to 
bring to the struggling mass the Christian 
spirit which, informing It, may restore it in 
Christian order. 

We have much dead timber in our organ- 
izations and much mere formalism in our 
habits of mind, especially in the habit 
which regards our chief task as being 
merly to conserve. The church is a dy- 
namic, not a static institution. It is con- 
stantly losing ground or gaining. It cannot 
be frozen in set forms. 

There are essentials of its life which the 
popes up under the phrase the tradi- 
tional pn of the church’s public law.” 
But beyond these there must always be in- 
novation, invention, enterprise, new vision. 
The talent of which the Gospel speaks must 
always be traded and never buried in safe 
little places. It must be traded in the hu- 
man world about us, in the places where 
we are and work, not merely in those where 
we meditate and pray. No Christian can 
escape the responsibility for influence on 
his generation. There can be no retreat from 
it, no ivory tower. 

Even those who go to the higher life of 
prayer and contemplation still have this so- 
cial responsibility. They praise God and 
pray for their generation. Those who stay 
in the world pray, too, but they also have 
the task of renewing in the world the Chris- 
tian community. 

It may be that some will draw the con- 
clusion from the reading of these words that 
our times are so desolate, our problems so 
overwhelming, that even the stouthearted 
must become despondent. Such a mood is 
certainly an un-Christian one and allows to 
enter by the back door the very despair our 
Christian hope should dispell, I call upon 
our people to lift up their heads and hearts 
with this virtue of Christian hope which 
never ceases to recall how the providence 
of God hovers “over the bent world.” 


IMMENSE RESERVOIR AT HAND 


We have at hand the immense reservoir 
of grace which is Christ's church from which 
we can draw a new vigor for the wavering 
spirit of man. God has not left us without 
resources in our struggle against our own in- 
clinations to evil and the threats of the 
powers of darkness; the world on which we 
stand in judgment has itself already been 
Judged as the Lord Himself reminded us. 
“Have confidence,” He said, “for I have over- 
come the World.” (John 17: 33.) 

Just as our fathers spoke of the promises 
of Christ” so we too repeat our prayers to be 
made worthy of the legacy left us by the 
Redeemer that we may use it in this life to 
His glory and for our salavation. The only 
fear we can allow ourselves is that “fear of 
the Lord” which the Scripture declares to be 
“the beginning of wisdom.” 

Not all the anxieties of a bewildered world, 
not all the machinations of evil men, not all 
the carelessness of those who are confused 
and wondering can ever separate us from the 
constant confidence that our falth places in 
the power of God to do good through man. 
To be fitting instruments of His divine pur- 
pose we must, however, put on Christ so that 
His divine light shines through us in this 
darkened world. 
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No one can predict for us what the years 
ahead will bring but we do not require much 
more than commonsense to realize that they 
will continue to be critical ones. I am not, 
however, pessimistic and I feel strongly that 
no true Christian has room for such a dis- 
position. 

The faith has done much more than sur- 
vive the slings and arrows of earlier contests, 
it has in fact transformed both men and 
movements; its finest days have been those 
when wickedness seemed destined to tri- 
umph and goodness be dispersed. But in ad- 
versity God sends new vigor to His people 
and in the heat of contest, like steel, are our 
wills tempered. Let us be strong then in 
the faith and in the love of God and let us 
be full of the virtue of hope, so much neg- 
lected in our times and among our people. 
Let all men see in us the confidence that, 
when we make our ways God's way, His 
truth will prevail. 

During this sacred season of Lent, a time 
of retreat and regeneration for the Church 
and its members, I urge your prayers for our 
country and its people, for our leaders and 
their decisions, that over every action will 
rest the protection of God's hand and in 
every heart the consciousness of His presence. 
We pray, too, that all may come to the full 
knowledge of His Son, the door of salvation 
for humankind. In Him we must find 
strength to lead us through the dark places 
and endurance for the long way. 

Turn with me to Him and let us confess 
together our common infirmities, as at the 
same time we profess His dominion over us. 
We ask His blessing upon all men and na- 
tions and upon the Church through which 
He has called them to an eternal life with 
Him. We beg, too, for the intercession of the 
Mother of God and of all those heroes of 
holiness who rejoice in the presence of God 
that in our days we may take profit from 
their example and one day enjoy their re- 
ward. May God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
bless and be with us always. 


Example by De Gaulle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial in the New York Daily 
News expresses the feeling of many of us 
about the example of General de Gaulle. 
It is heartening to see a patriot and a 
man of courage prove once again to the 
world that the great fundamental virtues 
can still win through to victory. 

We salute and are thankful for France, 
and for her great son, Charles de Gaulle, 
for showing us an example of strength 
and brilliance in a world choked with 
apathy and mediocrity: 

EXAMPLE BY De GAULLE 

French President Charles de Gaulle gave 
the free Western World a lift by cracking 
down the 4-day revolt of his Algerian Army, 
with hardly a shot fired. The insurrection 
leader, Gen. Maurice Challe, now faces a 
possible death sentence, 

We'd say that France's grand old general, 
in addition to handling his own crisis prop- 
erly and swiftly, offered his allies a striking 
example of how to win a bloodless victory. 

Last Sunday, De Gaulle took his determined 
stand. He swore to use all means to safe- 
guard the unity of his country. He obvi- 
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ously meant it, and the sudden silence from 
Algeria indicated that the mutineering gen- 
erals there got the message. 

Our congratulations to President de Gaulle 
on his handling of a tough situation, and we 
hope that official United States takes notice. 


Party of Special Interests and the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
is an unusual background story, written 
by Robert Allen and Paul Scott for the 
Long Island Press on April 26, regarding 
the party that calls itself “The Party 
of the People”: 

Dems Soticrr Om INTERESTS 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

WASHINGTON.—Interior Secretary Stewart 
Udall is going to surprising lengths to get 
contributions for the Democratic National 
Committee. 

A well-known Washington representative 
of a leading oll company is telling colleagues 
in that field that Udall, as a long-standing 
friend, asked him to solicit them to buy 
$100-a-plate tickets for the national com- 
mittee's May 27 dinner, to help pay off some 
$3 million in debts still remaining from the 
1960 campaign. 

Principal speaker at this fundraising 
affair will be President Kennedy, 

Other notables slated to attend include 
Vice President JoHNSoN, members of the 
Cabinet, among them Udall, Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN, and other congressional leaders. 

John K. Evans, Washington representative 
of Asiatic Petroleum Co., a subsidiary of Shell 
Oil Corp., is spearheading Udall's unusual 
efforts to find $100-a-plate customers in that 
industry. 

Three major agencies of the Interlor De- 
partment are the Office of Oil and Gas, the 
Oil Import Administration that determines 
quotas, and the Office of Minerals Explora- 
tion, which conducts most of the Govern- 
ment's petroleum exploration research and 
development, 

Selected by Udall as overall head of these 
agencies is Assistant Secretary John Kelly, 
former president of a New Mexico oll com- 
pany. 

Evans is soliciting these Democratic con- 
tributions in a form letter to around 60 of 
his oll colleagues. Copies of this letter are 
in the hands of startled members of the 
House, where Udall served several terms 
before being named to the Cabinet. 

Among the Washington oll representatives 
who received Evans’ letters are Kermit 
Roosevelt, Gulf Oil; Frank Rogers, Western 
Oil & Gas Association; John E. Cain, Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute; R. W. Crary, 
Standard Oil of California; H. D. Cole, Sun 
Oil; James V. Brown, National Petroleum 
Council; Harold L. Kennedy, A. C. F. Indus- 
tries; J. T. Dickerson, Mid- Continental Oil 
& Gas Association. 

Other oil firms represented on this list 
are Signal Oil, Texaco, American Oll, Phil- 
lips Petroleum, Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation, Mobil Ou, Standard of New Jersey. 

Full text of Evans’ letter, with a notation 
that a copy was sent to Udall, is as follows: 

“Secretary Udall, who happens to be a 
friend of long standing, has asked me as a 
personal favor to him to solicit the oil and 
gas industry in Washington in an effort to 
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help the Secretary dispose of his ‘very siz- 
able quota of tickets for the Jefferson-Jack- 
son Day dinner.“ 

“The dinner will be held on President 
Kennedy’s birthday on May 27. Tickets are 
$100 per plate or $1,000 for a table of 10. It 
is being held at the National Guard Armory 
in Washington, D.C, 

“The procedure that the Secretary has 
asked me to follow is to have all checks 
made payable to the Democratic National 
Committee, and if for some personal reason 
you do not wish to follow this suggestion, 
please contact me. 

“Send your check to me together with a 
note indicating to whom and where you 
wish the tickets mailed. Thanks for your 
cooperation.” 

Senator WILLIAM Proxmiee, militant Wis- 
consin liberal Democrat, vigorously opposed 
Assistant Secretary Kelly's confirmation on 
the ground the oll industry is getting too 
strong a foothold inside the administra- 
tion.” But this opposition was unvailing 
and Kelly was overwhelmingly approved. 

Since then, in letters to Wisconsin con- 
stituents, Proxmire has continued to assail 
Kelly's appointment and to charge the oil 
industry has undue contro] in the adminis- 
tration. 


Do the Schools Need U.S. Government 
Aid? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the issue 
of Federal aid to education is everyman’s 
problem and the following editorial by 
Harry T. Everingham from the Indian- 
apolis News gets right to the facts of 
this matter: 

Dr. A.C. G. writes: 

“Are ‘our public schools in such shape 
that the only solution is Federal aid? Is 
there a classroom shortage? Is there a 
teacher shortage? Have teachers’ salaries 
lagged seriously behind? Has public spend- 
ing On schools been niggardly? Who stands 
to benefit by Federal aid to education? Who 
is responsible for it?” 

“Dear Dr. G.: Many of the facts you seek 
have just been uncovered by the citizens 
public expenditures survey, as follows: 

“A classroom shortage? No, since the end 
of World War II we, the people, have built 
in all States, without Federal handouts, 
680,000 classrooms. These are more than 
half of all in use today. 

“A teacher shortage? Hardly, there are 
47.6 percent more teachers now than in the 
1949-50 period. The number of pupils also 
increased, but to a lesser degree—44.9 per- 
cent. 

“Have teachers’ salaries lagged? In the 
last 11 years teachers’ salaries have increased 
by 99.8 percent—almost doubled—while the 
cost of living has increased only 23.6 percent, 
according to U.S. Consumer Price Index. 

“Has public spending on schools been nig- 
gardly? It doesn't look so. Such spending 
increased from $5,800 million in 1949-50 to 
$15,500 million in 1959-60. This is a jump 
of 167.9 percent. In 1949 we spent $260.37 
per pupil—now we spend $481.48. 

“Who would stand to gain by Federal aid 
to teachers’ salaries? The National Educa- 
tion Association has been the strongest 
lobby in Washington for Federal ald for 
schools. They know that with Federal aid 
will come Federal controls, placing them, as 
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the main pressure group, in the driver's seat. 
Why do they want more power? The hier- 
archy of the NEA has gone on record as 
favoring socialism. Their executive head, 
Willard E. Givens, who retired January 1, 
1952, is quoted in their published proceed- 
ings of the 72d annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C. (June 30, 1934) as saying: 

A dying laissez-faire (free enterprise) 
must be completely destroyed and all of us, 
including the “owners,” must be subjected 
to a large degree of social control. The credit 
agencies, the basic industries and utilities 
cannot be centrally planned and operated 
under private ownership. Hence [we] will 
support President Roosevelt in taking these 
over and operating them at full capacity as 
a unified national system in the interest of 
all the people.’ 

“Along with Federal aid to schools comes 
Federal dictation of our children’s education 
under the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Herbert Philbrick (former 
agent for the FBI who spent 9 years in the 
Communist Party) says that this Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare em- 
ploys fully one-third of the top echelon of 
Communist conspirators in this country. 
Another authority on communism, Dr. R. P. 
Oliver, University of Illinois, estimates that 
75 to 80 percent of the responsible officers 
in this HEW Department are Communist 
conspirators. These are the people who will 
have control over our children’s minds if 
the NEA manages to force Congress to allow 
Federal control of education through Federal 
aid to schools. 

“No State is in great need of Federal aid. 
In fact, our Federal debt is already many 
times as high as the debts of all 50 States 
combined. So why should we allow Federal 
aid for schools and place our children's edu- 
cation under the control of the most extreme 
radicals in our Government? 

Who will be responsible for Federal aid 
to schools? You will—if you don't do some- 
thing about it now. Call your friends and 
neighbors and ask them to call others to 
write Congress at once to block the passage 
of the bill for Federal aid for teachers’ 
salaries.” 


Automation Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial by Mr. Roger W. 
Bolz, publisher and editorial director of 
Automation magazine, which appeared 
in the April 1961 issue of Automation: 

AUTOMATION OUTLOOK 
(By Roger W. Bolz) 

Much ado is being made in Government 
circles concerning unemployment and the 
possibility that automation could be a con- 
tributing factor. Eventually we must all 
face the fact that automation, like any 

measure, is another means for 
keeping manufacturing costs in line. Every 
business must take in more money than it 
spends or it is finis, 

The problem could be likened to the gas 
turbine cycle. Unless there is more horse- 
power developed at the power turbine wheel 
than is consumed by the compressor section, 
there is no usable output at the shaft. Such 

design is a fatlure and the designer is a 
y . It is no different with a business. 
As the overhead costs of carrying on the busi- 
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ness rise, efficiency overall must increase to 
maintain the same income-to-expense ratio 
in the face of competitive pressure on prices. 
Even though many highly successful busi- 
nesses require expenditures almost as high as 
income, there is a margin and this is what 
counts. 

Continually increasing taxes and wages 
create a heavy pressure to raise efficiency, 
and automation has become a must as a 
result. While making ominous sounds in the 
direction of automation activity in business, 
the Kennedy administration is creating a 
mammoth paradox by simultaneously ad- 
vancing yast programs that will increase 
taxes and wages still more. As taxes and 
wages consume an increasing portion of 
manufacturing overhead, operating costs 
must be reduced or prices inflated. Strong 
competition today dictates the former, and 
an imperative advance into more automa- 
tion. 

There is no question that automation 
technology will eventually make possible the 
support of an advanced standard of living 
for everyone, but to avoid damaging up- 
heavals there must be time to permit a 
gradual evolution. 

It is unrealistic to harbor the idea that 
financial assistance in depressed areas and 
unemployment benefits alone will solve the 
complex problem of full employment in the 
years to come. There is need to revive the 
frontier spirit of early America among work- 
ing people—the inquisitive, practical, rest- 
less, energetic, and inventive pioneering 
spirit. Opportunities are great and are in- 
creasing but seldom are they presented on 
& silver platter. 

It is imperative that the American work- 
man adjust to mobility, that he be inspired 
to initiative, and that he adapt and grow 
with technological change. He must become 
a vital and knowledgeable part of the indus- 
trial scene, not a bystander. No matter how 
attached the workman of old was to his job 
of trimming wicks, he himself helped 
mightily in ringing down the curtain on oil 
lamps, So it is today in the same degree. 
The standard of living is raised through 
technological advance—we cannot expect to 
enjoy its blessings and yet condemn it, 

Let's hope we can approach these evolu- 
tionary industrial problems on a sound and 
rational basis. Surely in the face of evi- 
dently conflicting activities, it behooves every 
lawmaker to take a careful second look be- 
fore any unnecessary additional problems are 
created. 

Programs that result in higher taxes and 
wages may be like the sure cure for a tran- 
sitory illness—operation successful but the 
patient died. 


Bellamy Award Presentation Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1961 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, each 
year, one of the Nation's high schools 
is selected to receive the Bellamy Flag 
Award and represent its State in the 
Bellamy Flag Award family for a 50-year 
period. This significant award honors 
Francis Bellamy, who wrote the ori- 
ginal “Pledge of Allegiance” to the flag 
of the United States of America in 1892. 

The State of Maryland was selected 
to receive this award in 1953, and An- 
napolis High School holds it for our 
State. Last year, the honor went to the 
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State of Maine, and Cony High School 
in Augusta, 

Representing Maryland at the award 
presentation was George Kramer, presi- 
dent of the student council of Annapolis 
High School. George is one of the 
school’s most outstanding students. He 
is chairman of the Hi-¥ social commit- 
tee, a member of the junior classical 
league and the junior civitans. He spent 
2 months last summer in Denmark, un- 
der the exchange program of the Amer- 
ican Field Service. 

Under unanimous consent I wish to 
include George Kramer's address de- 
livered at the award presentation cere- 
monies last year in the Record at this 
point: 

ADDRESS BY GEORGE KRAMER 


Annapolis is often referred to as historic 
Annapolis. This name is apt, as much 
colonial history was made there. We are 
proud, justly, so I belive, of this history. 
There, in the old wooden statehouse, most of 
which is still in use today, George Washing- 
ton resigned his commission as Commander 
in Chief of the American Army; there the 
Continental Congress held some of its meet- 
ings, and there our present State government 
meets annually to pass legislation of a more 
modern nature. 

Today a visitor to Annapolis can still see 
many of the old colonial buildings, and it 
is practically impossible to traverse a main 
street in downtown Annapolis without pass- 
ing several examples of colonial architecture. 
The homes of Francis Scott Key and Samuel 
Chase—one of Maryland's four signers of 
the Declaration of Independence—as well as 
many other houses are open to visitors at 
different times throughout the year. 

Annapolis is the home of St. John’s Col- 
lege, begun in 1696, and probably the third 
oldest college in the Nation. St. John’s is 
known now for its nonelective liberal arts 
program inaugurated in 1937. Across King 
George Street from St, John’s is the US. 
Naval Academy, an institution whose name 
has become synonymous with the name of 
the city Annapolis. Behind the great white 
wall which surrounds the Academy is to 
be found the crypt of John Paul Jones, our 
great naval hero, and Bancroft Hall, already 
the largest dormitory in the United States, 
to which is presently being added two addi- 
tional wings. 

Near the edge of Annapolis proper and 
overlooking much of the city is Annapolis 
High School. I shall try to tell you about 
the shining lights among the school’s more 
recent accomplisments. Last year an An- 
napolis High School student held the post 
of president of the Southern Maryland Re- 
gional Association of Student Councils, and 
this year one of our students is vice presi- 
dent of that organization. 

Last year also we participated for the first 
time in the American Field Service. As many 
of you may know, this is a program for the 
exchange of high school students who have 
completed their junior year. Foreign stu- 
dents live with American families and attend 
American schools for a year, and Americans 
live with their families abroad either during 
the summer months or during the school 
year. Last year a boy from Germany spent 
the schoolyear in Annapolis, and this year 
we have a boy from Argentina. Our stu- 
dents raise a good share of the money which 
makes the program possible. 

Other progress made at Annapolis High 
School last year was the formation of an 
interclub council, an all-day exchange with 
student council representatives from area 
schools to study different high school govern- 
ments, the formation of the position of 
school chaplain, and a general growth in 
the development and use of student council 
committees. 
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On behalf of Annapolis High School and 
the State of Maryland, I should like to con- 
gratulate Cony High School on receiving the 
Bellamy Award this year and present for 
your school library a copy of our yearbook, 
the Wake. 


Park Commemorating Samuel Prescott 
Suggested to Concord Men’s Group 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the Fifth 
District of Massachusetts is steeped in 
history. The first musket fired for free- 
dom was sounded here. Mr. Howard W. 
Kent, of Concord, has done a tremendous 
amount of research on Revolutionary 
War activity in our district, and has 
come up with a fascinating account of 
the role played by Samuel Prescott in the 
famous midnight ride. Dr. Prescott is 
the forgotten man of this heroic episode, 
and it is with pleasure that I share 
with my colleagues the following article 
in the Concord Free Press: 

PARK COMMEMORATING SAMUEL PRESCOTT 
Succestep TO CONCORD MENn’s GROUP 


Concorp.—A proposal for a memorial park 
honoring Dr. Samuel Prescott, the young 
High Son of Liberty who warned the town of 
Concord that British troops were approach- 
ing on April 19, 1775, was aired before a 
Concord audience on April 7. Stating that 
we should raise this young hero of Concord 
into a position wherein he would join the 
other immortals of his time, Howard W. 
Kent suggested the park to a meeting of 
the Men’s Club of the Trinitarian Congrega- 
tional Church. 

After recounting the incidents of April 18 
and 19, 1775, and the part Sam Prescott 
played in them, Mr. Kent said, “It grieves 
me that there is not one commemoration 
here showing that the services of Dr. Pres- 
cott were appreciated or even recognized. All 
of the great and distinguished men of the 
Revolution have already been recognized. 
Through neglect, Dr. Samuel Prescott pre- 
sents a splendid opportunity to do some- 
thing that is appropriate.” 

SITE OFFERED 

Dr. Prescott was born in the central por- 
tion of the much enlarged home at 67 Lex- 
ington Road, now owned by Dr. John J. 
Fallon. “Across the street,” Mr. Kent said, 
“there is a vacant lot of about 10 acres, 
bounded by Lexington Road, Hawthorne 
Lane, the Mill Brook, and private property. 
This lot offers a splendid space for a memorial 
park in honor of this great young man of 
Concord.” 

Such a location, Mr. Kent went on, pro- 
vides room for parking cars and buses; for 
a grove of evergreen trees, shrubbery, green 
grass and flowers. “Visitors—some 150,000 to 
200,000 of them a year—would see something 
that they would always remember, some- 
thing that we could all be proud of, In time, 
such a memorial would overcome the er- 
roneous and tragic history of Longfellow.” 

SUPPLIES AT CONCORD 

Mr. Kent opened his talk by recalling that 
in December 1774, the First Provincial Con- 
gress voted that military supplies be col- 
lected and deposited at Concord and Wor- 
cester for an army of 15,000 men. Mr. Kent 
than read a true copy of the order given Lt. 
Col. Francis Smith, 10th Regiment, on April 
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18, 1775, as taken from Gen, Thomas Gage's 
manuscripts, in which Colonel Smith was 
ordered to destroy these stores. Although 
Colonel Smith was instructed by General 
Gage not to plunder the inhabitants or hurt 
private property, he was ordered to destroy 
the guns, dump the supplies of gun powder 
and flour into the river, burn the tents, de- 
stroy any pork or beef and scatter the lead 
balls, throwing them by degrees into ponds, 
ditches, etc., but no quantity together, so 
that they may be recovered afterwards. 

General Gage also ordered that the two 
bridges be secured. 

Samuel Prescott overtook Paul Revere and 
William Dawes on the evening of April 18, 
1775, when they were on the road between 
Lexington and Concord. The three reached 
an outpost of British soldiers at the location 
now in Lincoln of the Buttrick Ice Cream 


Stand where Revere and Dawes were cap- 


tured. 

“Escaping capture,” Mr. Kent went on, 
“Samuel Prescott spurred his horse, jumped 
a stone wall, and made his way to the farm- 
house of Sgt. Samuel Hartwell. Leaving 
Hartwell to alarm Lincoln, Prescott con- 
tinued to Concord and at the courthouse 
he met Amos Melvin who rang the alarm 
bell about 2 a.m. Seeing that Concord was 
properly alarmed, Dr. Sam Prescott continued 
his mission farther into the countryside.” 


FIVE CRUCIAL HOURS 


“The result of Prescott’s getting to Con- 
cord at 2 o'clock in the morning, gave five 
very important and crucial hours for the 
men and women here to hide the supplies 
stored in the town,” Mr. Kent continued. 
Quoting Lemuel Shattuck, “They were five 
big hours in the destinies of men and na- 
tions.” 

“I am convinced that Dr. Samuel Prescott 
was the most important man here in the 
affairs of April 19, 1775." Mr. Kent told his 
Concord audience. “I would like to recite a 
few hypothetical cases to substantiate my 
stand. Let us assume that Col. James Bar- 
rett was incapacitated on April 19. Does 
anyone think it would have made any dif- 
ference in hiding the supplies? It certain- 
ly would not. And then again, let us as- 
ume that Maj. John Buttrick was incapacit- 
ated. He was a very important man; he led 
his men to the bridge and ordered them to 
return the fire of the British. Would it have 
made any difference at the bridge, if he had 
not served? Definitely not. There were 
others equally as competent and willing to 
lead the men to the bridge, and would have 
ordered the shooting in self defense.” 

Returning to the capture of Paul Revere 
in Lincoln, Mr. Kent called Samuel Prescott 
the “indispensable man.” If he had been 
captured or killed, Mr. Kent went on, General 
Gage would have executed his intended sur- 
prise in Concord at 7 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and the supplies for the Provincial 
Army would have been destroyed. 

Concluding his talk, Mr. Kent sald, “We 
should raise this young hero from almost 
total confinement in obscurity. Dr. Samuel 
Prescott earned the right to immortality 
along with the other men of the day.” 


The Lampasas Story 
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Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, we all 
know that the American system of com- 


petitive free enterprise is under attack 
today. Those whose policies would de- 
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stroy this system include the radical- 
liberals, the socialists, the free spenders, 
and the big government advocates. 

The ultimate outcome of this struggle 
can depend upon the thinking of our 
young people. Among them are the 
leaders of tomorrow. Properly directed 
and aroused, the young people in our 
public schools today can make the dif- 
ference between success and failure in 
this struggle. 

With that thought in mind, in 1951 
the school superintendents of Lampasas 
and Burnet, Tex., instituted a historic 
program, called Hill Country Project in 
Economic Understanding. Spearheaded 
by Mr. Harvey C. Ballew, superintendent 
of the Lampasas Schools, this project has 
caught on. It has attracted widespread 
attention. It is a success. It has been 
acclaimed far and wide. 

Mr. Ballew, a dedicated believer in 
progress that moves within the frame- 
work of the competitive free enterprise 
system, is doing a magnificent job, and 
one which can well be emulated by 
others throughout the Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article from the May 1, 1961 
issue of the Dan Smoot Report, which 
follows: 

Tue Lampasas STORY 

Lampasas is a picturesque town of about 
5,000 people, in the beautiful hill country of 
central Texas. It is the county seat of 
Lampasas County where livestock, agricul- 
ture, and forestry are the principal indus- 
tries. Burnet—county seat of adjoining 
Burnet County—is about the same kind of 
place, 

In 1951, the school superintendents of 
these two central Texas counties started an 
Americanism program in their school sys- 
tems. They called it the Hill County Proj- 
ect in Economic Understanding. They got 
the idea at a workshop which they had at- 
tended for 3 weeks at Austin. 

They added to their regular curriculum a 
course for high school seniors called contem- 
porary problems and issues, and they pre- 
scribed additional emphasis on Americanism 
in all social studies classes for juniors and 
seniors. But Mr. Harvey C. Ballew, superin- 
tendent of the Lampasas schools, was not 
satisfied with this approach. He felt it was 
too slow, limited, and general. Under Mr. 
Ballew's leadership, the name of the Ameri- 
canism effort was changed to Cen-Tex 
Project. 

Considerable study was directed toward 
finding a means of presenting concrete, 
meaningful Americanism instruction, not 
Just to juniors and seniors in high schools, 
but to all public school students, in both 
primary and secondary schools, beginning 
with the first grade. 

Teachers and school officials were encour- 
aged to participate in study and planning 
sessions until they had decided upon eight 
basic Americanism principles, which they 
called the foundations of freedom. Super- 
intendent Ballew says these eight basic prin- 
ciples are considered the undergirding or 
the very roots of the American way of life. 
They have become the handbook for teach- 
ing the Americanism freedom program in 
the Lampasas schools. They are emphasized 
in all classes for all public school students 
throughout the year. 

Here are the eight basic principles: 

1. We believe and trust in God, as we 
understand Him. Our forefathers left their 
home country that they might have free- 
doms in a new world. Freedom to place their 
trust in God was one of their primary pur- 
poses. 
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2. Importance of the individual. We teach 
that what each individual makes of himself 
determines what the world of tomorrow will 
be like. If the separate individual does not 
amount to much, little can be expected of 
the group, for nought plus nought will never 
equal anything but nought, however many 
million ciphers are added. 

3. Freedom of the individual. The prog- 
ress in America can be traced to the indi- 
vidual initiative, creativeness, and energy 
released through freedom of individual 
Americans. Freedom is the best climate for 
growth and perfection of the human per- 
sonality. It is a law of nature that an in- 
dividual develops in proportion to his efforts 
at solving his own problems. Freedom of 
the individual person to make his own 
choices and manage his own affairs (except 
where the freedom of other individuals is 
jeopardized) has been so fundamental in 
the growth of our Nation that many people 
believe that it is the great secret ingredient 
of the American success formula. * 

4. Dignity of work. This foundation prin- 
ciple has its origin in our Christian beliefs. 
From it come not only our material abun- 
dance, but also the rich individual satis- 
faction of doing difficult tasks well—mental 
as well as physical. The only way man has 
of satisfying his needs is through work; that 
is, applying energy to God-given resources. 

5. Private ownership of property. From 
the Bill of Rights we get protection of our 
fifth, as well as our second and third, prin- 
ciples. In America, even before the draft- 
ing of the Constitution, there was the con- 
viction that individuals are entitled to re- 
wards commensurate with their contribu- 
tions to society. Implicit in this proposition 
is the implication that they may retain 
their rewards or dispose of them as they 
choose. Private rewards (property) retained 
through thrift have created a vast reserve 
of private capital which has been used to 
expand and create job opportunities, improve 
and develop products, services, and processes, 
and to provide an ever rising standard of 
living. Property and freedom are insepara- 
bly connected; economic leveling is not eco- 
nomic progress. 

If the ancient institution of private prop- 
erty is destroyed, liberty must go with it. 
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the individual and his inalienable right to 
life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness. Our 
Government was built to the specifications 
of this law which consigned it to the role of 
servant, not master; protector, not provider. 
The Government does not give us our free- 
dom; it protects us in our freedom. It does 
not owe us a living, but rather protects us 
in our freedom to earn a living. 

A large, framed copy of these eight prin- 
ciples—the Foundations of Freedom“ 
hangs in a conspicuous place in every Lam- 
pasas Classroom. 

During the school year, each grade selects a 
different “great man, great idea, and great 
document” for intensive study. One year, 
first-grade students studied George Wash- 
ington as their great man; “Always tell the 
truth,“ as their great idea; and The Lord's 
Prayer as their great document. Benjamin 
Franklin, Don't expect something for noth- 
Ing.“ and Poor Richard's Almanac“ were the 
greats of another grade. 

Superintendent Ballew says the Lampasas 
schools also study and teach, “the diametric 
differences between these American founda- 
tion principles and the tents of Marx, which 
were put down in the Communist Manifest 
in 1848, and now constitute the programs 
of socialization that are sweeping much of 
the world.” 

The annual climax of the Americanism 
program in the Lampasas schools comes 
each spring, during Texas Public School 
Week, when the mayor of Lampasas pro- 
claims Freedom Foundation Week for his 
city. During this week, the whole com- 
munity is intensively and enthusiastically 
involved in programs of celebrating, discuss- 
ing, and paying homage to the great prin- 
ciples of freedom which built America. 

The Americanism of the Lampasas 
schools has received national recognition for 
its excellence. For example, in February 
1960, the American Farm Bureau Federation 
(national headquarters in Chicago), after 
an extensive investigation, characterized the 
Lampasas program as, “an excellent example 
of how one area of our country has responded 
regarding the need of our public schools to 
establish a curricula which will help stu- 
dents to acquire a true concept of the basic 
principles and philosophy of the American 


Independence of action, freedom of eritielsm. stem of self-government and the competi- 


and representative government are all pos- 
sible only in a society founded upon private 
ownership. Conservatives value property for 
its own sake, of course, but they value it 
even more because without it all men are 
at the mercy of an omnipotent state—in 
short, they are slaves. 

6. The profit motive. The profit motive 
is the inner drive which causes an indi- 
vidual to strive, to initiate, create, improve, 
produce, and serve in his own interest and 
that of his fellows. The profit motive is 
synonymous with hope of rewards. The 
hope of rewards is the stimulus of freemen, 
whereas compulsion and force motivate the 
slave. 

7. Free competition. In a nation of free 
men, one finds in his search for rewards 
that others are seeking the same rewards. 
A man finds himself in competition with 
one or more of his fellows in seeking a job, 
in holding it, in being promoted, in making 
and selling a better product, in employing 
efficient workers, in getting the greatest re- 
wards from savings, and in almost every 
phase of economic life. The element of 
competition causes us to work harder, to 
think more, to produce more, to improve, to 
invent, to expand; in short, to serve better 
and thus to progress as individuals and as 
a Nation. 

8. Government as a protector, not a pro- 
vider, The supreme law of the land, our Con- 
stitution with its Bill of Rights, grew out 
of the determination of the early builders to 
protect and bind together the primary 
foundations of our Republic, the dignity of 


tive system. 

“It is the type of program that can be put 
in operation in every school in the Nation. 
It has already made great progress in the 
State of Texas.” 

Superintendent Ballew says that the 
teachers are due primary credit for the 
success of the Lampasas Americanism pro- 
gram. He feels that the dedication of the 
teachers results, in part, from the fact that 
the teachers themselves were involved in 
selecting the eight great principles which 
serve as the foundation stones of the entire 
program. Mr. Ballew says: “The teachers 
had to decide how to fit the teaching of these 
principles into their classwork. 

“A series of three or four meetings per 
year are held, and outstanding people are 
brought in to talk to the teachers on some 
one of the basic principles or some threat to 
our way of life.” 

Though proud of the local, State, and Na- 
tional recognition which his Americanism 
program has earned, Mr. Ballew sums up 
what he regards as the real results of the 
program in these words: “But what's more 
important than all of these outward signs, 
is the intangible evidence of results in terms 
of students’ and teachers’ relations, as re- 
flected in wonderful discipline, interest, en- 
thusiasm, and practical applications of these 
principles. The teachers manage to weave 
the philosophy of these principles into what- 
ever lesson they happen to be teaching, or 
relate them to the student's experience in or 
out of school. The students also seem to 
adhere to the principles, almost by second 
nature, in things they write or make.” 
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Americanism in the Lampasas schools has 
also had a notable effect in the surrounding 
community. American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration representatives interviewed people 
throughout Lampasas Oounty. They found 
that 17 out of every 20 persons interviewed 
were not only thoroughly familiar with the 
Americanism pr in the schools, but 
unusuatly enthusiastic about it. For ex- 
ample, the interviewers quoted one variety 
store owner as saying: “I am a great sports 
fan—I love baseball, football, and basket- 
ball—I never miss a game; but if we had to 
do away with anything in the school, then 
I would do away with all of those before I 
would hamper the American herltage pro- 


American Farm Bureau Federation officials 
concluded that, “the fundamentals taught 
in the school were reflected in the philosophy 
of the total community.” 

A significant consequence of the Lampasas 
schools program is the inspiration it has 
given to officials of school systems in other 
areas, During the 1960-61 school year, a 
total of six Texas counties were involved 
in the Cen-Tex project, and a seventh was 
considering participation. But the idea had 
traveled beyond the limits of central Texas. 


An Abiding Frontier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time when freedom is being challenged 
on many fronts, it would be well for us 
to think again about our basic Ameri- 
can concepts. We, who think so highly 
of freedom should be prepared, as were 
our forefathers, to defend it with “our 
lives, our property, and our sacred 
honor,” without fear and without reser- 
vation. In the face of the Communist 
threat to the freedom of all mankind, 
we need a new birth of patriotism and 
adherence to those principles upon which 
this Nation was founded and through 
which we became great and powerful. 


These truths are ably stated by the 
Honorable Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck in 
an address before the midwinter assem- 
bly of the Holland Society of New York 
in February of this year. Besides his 
notable service as envoy to Holland, Dr. 
Hornbeck held high office under eight 
Secretaries of State. He was formerly 
Director of the State Department’s Far 
Eastern Division. Widely traveled as 
diplomat and teacher, he has, since re- 
tirement, continuously studied and writ- 
ten on Eastern Asia and United States 
foreign policy. Dr. Hornbeck's address 
follows: 

An ABIDING FRONTIER —NATIon’s HISTORIC 
COMMITMENT TO FREEDOM SEEN BASIS FOR 
OPPOSITION TOWARD COMMUNIST IMPERIAL- 
ISM AND AGGRESSION 

(By Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, U.S. Ambas- 

sador to the Netherlands, 1944-47) 

To have a new frontier you must first 
have an old frontier, a base; and to have 
any frontier there must be a “this side” and 
a “that side.” What is there on our side, of 
no matter what frontier, that is basic? 

To understand US. policy in regard to any 
foreign country or region or to any particular 
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situation abroad, one needs to be aware of 
and take into account certain foundamentals 
in the political history of the United States, 
in the feeling and believing and thinking 
of most of our people, and in the relation- 
ship in our system between those phenomena 
and official performance. 

We, the people of the United States, are 
descended—most of us—from European 
stocks, We are heritors of ways of thinking 
and of living that evolved first in and 
among peoples long established in Western 
Europe. Our religious beliefs and many 
other of our concepts are rooted in the cul- 
tures that had developed “over there.“ Our 
ancestors, leaving there and coming here for 
one or other of many reasons, brought with 
them ideas which, in a climate of opportu- 
nity, have thrived luxuriantly. Here there 
has developed, more rapidly than there, 
emphasis on some of those ideas, plus 
variants. 

Here there evolved the concepts of free- 
dom and of independence that were first 
nationally formalized in the Declaration of 
Independence. Here our forebears broke 
with Europe politically and established a 
new state with a new allocation of sov- 
ereignty and a new pattern of political or- 
ganization and functioning. But they did 
not shake off or lose their conceptual in- 
heritance. They simply had developed it, 
and their descendants have kept on develop- 
ing it, with gradually achieved modifications, 
alterations, changes. 

A nation cannot escape its past, does not 
suddenly abandon its long-established and 
experienced ways of believing, of reasoning, 
and of acting. Some changes, yes. Re- 
forms, yes. Revolutions, yes. Improvement 
or even deterioration, yes. But sudden and 
wholesale throwing off or taking on, no. 

The United States is a republic. Its po- 
litical way of life has become that of a 
democracy. Its Government is in structure 
and in operation an expression of the will of 
its people. Its officials are from and of the 
people, are given their authority by the peo- 
ple, and are imbued with and responsive to 
the Nation’s concepts. Generally speaking, 
its people have believed and do believe in 
the existence of a divine authority, are 
guided religiously by what they take to be 
God-given ordinances, and are fully com- 
mitted to the principles of personal freedom, 
national independence, and, for and among 
men and nations, law, equal rights, peaceful 
processes, justice, and security. Its policy- 
makers function within that political frame- 
work and in that climate of belief and 
opinion, 

In the realm of international relations, 
the first and most abiding concern of the 
people and Government of this country has 
been and is with problems of freedom, in- 
dependence, and security. Our thought has 
been live and let lve.” Our national at- 
titude was given clear expression long ago 
in President Monroe’s famous message. In 
that message the essence was a declaration 
of opposition on our part to international 
aggression. The reasoning was that aggres- 
sion against our independent neighbors 
would be a menace to us; therefore, toward 
safeguarding our own “peace and safety” we 
should act toward safeguarding that of the 
said neighbors. 

Expressly, then, in the event of such 
aggression, we would offer resistance thereto, 
and, objecting to aggression, we would ab- 
stain therefrom. On behalf of independ- 
ence and security, our posture was that of 
defense and self-denial. 

That concern, that thought, that reason- 
ing, those purposes and that posture persist. 
There is, though, a difference: the threat 
now is greater; there now is no barrier such 
as there was then between it and us; and 
we have now much more to defend than we 
had then. 


The facts of our national commitment to 
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the principles of freedom and independence 
have in many instances produced for us 
dilemmas, Meaning, as they must, aversion 
on our part to procedures of conquest and to 
various of the practices inherent in “‘colonial- 
ism" and “imperialism,” they have caused us 
to be torn between sympathy with the coun- 
tries from which we variously came and sym- 
pathy with defenders of or aspirants to free- 
dom and independence, 

Overall and constantly, though, we have 
frowned upon what we have thought—trightly 
or wrongly—to be or to smack of denials of 
freedom or assaults on independence, And 
when it has come to showdowns, we have 
taken our stand on the side of opposition and 
resistance to what we have believed to be 
aggression. Basically this accounts for the 
positions we have taken in many matters 
initially and primarily of European and/or 
of Asian and/or of Latin American concern, 

In the Far East, we have opposed practices 
of aggression when directed against China, 
when directed against Japan, later when 
manifested In relations between Japan and 
China, and most recently when manifested in 
Korea, in China, and in Indochina. In the 
World Wars and in Korea, our participation 
came of German, of Japanese and of Russian 
imperialism, manifested in aggression, and 
our opposition thereto. The discordance now 
between on the one hand the United States 
and on the other hand the Soviet Union and 
Communist China comes of Communist im- 
perialism and our opposition to aggression. 

Today, with would-be conquerors making 
war globally upon free men and free na- 
tions and freedom itself, we still are intent 
on the problems of independence and se- 
curity. Our thought, nationally, still is 
“live and let live.” Our reasoning still is 
that aggression by others against others is 
a menace to us. We offer opposition and 
we support resistance, but we still do not 
attack. Our posture is still defensive. 

Now, though, and one cannot say it too 
often, the situation in world affairs is vastly 
more complicated, the attack upon freedom 
is more intense and more extensive, the dan- 
ger to us and our frontiers is greater, and 
the problem of security is more critical and 
more difficult than ever before. 

The essence of our concern with and in 
the conflict which the Communist world 
has forced upon the free world is: the Com- 
munist purpose and effort to conquer, mani- 
fested in resort to procedures of aggression 
in many forms and in many places, endan- 
gers us. And we, solicitous for our own 
independence and security and for that of 
other peoples, are opposing aggression and 
supporting resistance to it. 

All the time, however, we are functioning 
as would be a boxer who performed with 
due respect for the Queensbury rules while 
his opponent, out to kill, uses fists, elbows, 
and feet, brass knuckles and loaded shoes, 
every weapon, every blow, and every trick 
conceivable. We are handicapped by our 
own principles, rules, and devices. We actu- 
ally give ald to our opponents by giving 
aid to their affiliates, granting time out 
whenever they ask for it, and always giving 
them and their professions the benefit of 
the obvious doubts. 

The latest official enunciation of our na- 
tional solicitude and purpose is that which 
was uttered by President Kennedy in his 
inaugural address on January 20. In that 
address this new President gave expression 
to principles which have long prevailed in 
the formulation of our foreign policies. 
Three passages in particular are eloquently 
expressive: 

“Let every nation know, whether it wishes 
us well or ill, that we shall pay any price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship, support 
any friend, oppose any foe to assure the sur- 
vival and success of liberty. 

“To those new states whom we welcome to 
the ranks of the free, we pledge our word 
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that one form of colonial control shall not 
have passed away merely to be replaced by a 
far more iron tyranny. 

“And let every other power know that this 
hemisphere intends to remain the master of 
its own house.” 

Ten days later, reporting on what we have 
and what we have not, this same new Presi- 
dent warned that we must be alert to the 
menacing purposes of communism’s leaders 
and must adequately oppose and resist ag- 
gression. He said: “Our greatest challenge 
is still the world that lies beyond the cold 
war—but the first great obstacle is still our 
relations with the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China. We must never be lulled into 
believing that either power has yielded its 
ambition for world domination—ambitions 
which they forcefully restated only a short 
time ago. On the contrary, our task is to 
convince them that aggression and subver- 
sion will not be profitable routes to pursue 
to those ends.” 

Almost by instinct, we react with favor to 
evidence of commitment by others to those 
principles, and with disfavor to what seems 
to us to be disregard of them. Individually 
and collectively, we sympathize with and 
tend to side with those who seem to us to 
be struggling, even as did we, for freedom. 

With these facts in mind, one has in hand, 
I believe, a key to the how and why of al- 
most every approach that has been made 
by the United States to questions of sub- 
stantial or critical import in the field of our 
foreign relations. 

Try this key on the what and the why— 
all along the way—of our China policy. 
Try it in reference to the Philippines, and 
in reference to Indonesia. Try it reference 
to nonrecognition and to our opposition to 
admission of Red China to the United Na- 
tions. Try it in reference to Berlin and to 
Formosa and to Quemoy and Matsu. 

Today, we are in the midst of, and we 
have become a major party in, a global con- 
flict. In it, there are worldwide tensions 
and there is warfare. Of it, there could 
come a major war. 

The choice for the United States is not 
between a course involving risk and a course 
not involving risk. Risk is already a con- 
Stant; jt resides in and flows from the fact 
that communism’s rulers are intent on 
courses which involve aggression and that 
we are opposed to aggression in general and 
to their purposes and methods in particular. 

What may be the Communist world's next 
moves can only be conjectured. And what, 
in the event of new developments, the Presi- 
dent of the United States may decide to be 
appropriate, can be judged only in the light 
of what has been thought, said, and done 
in the past, especially during the year since 
World War II. In 1947, President Truman 
declared: “I believe that it must be the 
policy of the United States to support free 
peoples who are resisting attempted sub- 
Jugation by armed minorities or outside 
pressures.” 

The Truman administration falled initial- 
ly to apply that prescription in relations 
with and regarding China, but later lived 
up to it in opposition to Communist ag- 
gression in Korea—and in China. The 
Eisenhower administration carried on with 
it. Throughout the years since 1950, it has 
been our policy to oppose and to support 
resistance to Communist aggressions. 

They who think that there should be or 
will be sudden changes in the attitude, the 
strategy and the tactics that have developed 
as those of the United States in relation to 
questions such as, for instance, those of 
keeping Berlin and Formosa out of Com- 
munist hands, may well be asked to look at 
the record, scan the frontier, and make 
careful note of the significant fact that thus 
far in their courses of conquest Commu- 
nisms strategists seem to have chosen not 
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to attack at points where there are present 
both substantial defensive strength and ob- 
viously firm purpose to resist. 

There has been, over the years, on the 
part of some of our many sets, expression of 
objection to the import of the concluding 
part of Stephen Decatur's famous toast, the 
pledge, “Our country, right or wrong”; but 
there can be no doubt or differing about the 
expression of hope, “Our country, in her 
intercourse with foreign nations may she al- 
ways be right!“ 

May I supplement that magnificent ex- 
pression of a high hope with this: Our 
country. May we, her people, especially 
those of us upon whom we, by our democ- 
ratic processes, confer authority,—may we 
keep her strong, may we always be well in- 
formed, be wise, be resolute and bold, in 
tenure, in defense and in propagation of the 
principles and practices of freedom, inde- 
pendence, and security. 


Seventy New Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
will be watching to see how well Robert 
Kennedy carries out his responsibility, as 
Attorney General. in choosing able men 
for the long-needed Federal judgeships. 
This article on the matter appears, April 
30, in the Long Island Press: 

Bos KENNEDY Must FULFILL PROMISE ON 
BENCH APPOINTEES 
(By Ruth Montgomery) 

WasHINcton.—Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy will soon be on the spot, as few 
of his predecessors have been, to make good 
on a solemn pledge. 

The President’s 35-year-old brother has 
promised to “pick the best possible person 
in terms of integrity, honesty, independence 
and skill" for the Federal bench. 

Since such remarkable talents are fairly 
evenly divided between the two political 
parties, Bobby will have an enviable oppor- 
tunity to prove his own veracity by making 
good on his pledge. 

The matter is of acute importance, be- 
cause President Kennedy is about to have 
the rare privilege of appointing close to a 
hundred new Federal judges. The Attorney 
General is historically the man who makes 
the selections for the President, and since 
Bobby was Jack’s campaign manager, the 
eyes of the Nation will be watching to see 
that he does not dole them out as patronage 
plums. = 

A country boiled with indignation a gen- 
eration ago, when President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt attempted to ram through his 
Court packing plan for the Supreme Court. 

Some of his own top supporters in Con- 
gress broke with him over the scheme, which 
would have overbalanced the Court with 
Democratic Justices who agreed with Roose- 
velt’s New Deal political philosophy. The 
plan was defeated, and F.D.R.’s subsequent 
attempts to purge his critics inflamed the 
Democratic Party for a decade. 

Oddly enough, no similar public outcry 
is now being ralsed against the incredible 
maneuverings of the congressional Demo- 
crats to create some 70 new Federal judge- 
ships. Those, together with normal vacan- 
cies will give the administration approxi- 
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mately 100 opportunities to rise above par- 
tisan politics this year. 

The congressional behavior on the subject 
of Federal judgeships is one of the most 
blatant political operations of recent times. 

For several years, President Eisenhower 
earnestly beseeched the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress to vote 35 additional Fed- 
eral judgeships. The need was obvious, but 
although the Senate Judiciary Committee 
favorably reported out the bill last year, 
Majority Leader LYNDON B. JOHNSON par- 
tisanly refused to let the Senate take it up. 

Because court calendars were so jammed, 
Ike even agreed to appoint half Democrats to 
the bench, if Congress would act, but nothing 
was done. JOHNSON was obviously playing 
politics with the judicial branch. 

This year, with Kennedy in the White 
House and JOHNSON presiding over the Sen- 
ate, the Democratic Congress suddenly 
rushed through a bill creating, not 35 but 
70 to 73 new judgeships. 

This was partisanship and vote swapping 
at its ugliest. Breaking tradition, the Demo- 
crats refused even to hold hearings on the 
need for 70 new judges. They simply ram- 
med the bill through the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on a straight party line vote, 

Senator KENNETH KEATING, a high ranking 
Republican member of the committee, said 
of the stunt: “A crash program of judicial 
reform has been long overdue, but a crash 
program of political patronage is something 
Americans can do without.” 

Chairman EMANUEL CELLER of the House 
Judiciary Committee, who had helped to 
block action on Ike’s bill last year, shame- 
lessly told the House recently that he wants 
“the greater number of these judges, shall 
I say, to go as prizes to honest and good 
and faithful Democrats.” 

He was speaking, believe it or not, of a 
third and coequal branch of our Govern- 
ment. Keating and his New York colleague, 
Senator Jacob Javits, are meanwhile trying 
to take Bobby Kennedy at his promised 
word, 

They have sent telegrams to all New York 
bar associations, requesting their veiws on 
the most qualified people, regardless of po- 
litical bent, for the nine new judgeships 
in the New York area. 

As soon as their recommendations are in, 
Keating and Javits will forward them to 
Robert and John F. Kennedy, The brothers 
must take it from there. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 


_ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from 


shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orritce Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Lyndon B. Johnson 
Alken, George D., Vt 
Allott, Gordon, Colo__-.--- 
Anderson Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle 
N. Mer. 
Bartlett, E. L., Alaska s 
Beall, J. Glenn, Md 
Bennett, Wallace F., Utah- 


Butler, John Marshall, Md- 
Byrd, Harry Flood, Fa- 
Byrd, Robert C., W. Va. 
Cannon, Howard W., Nev 
Capehart, Homer E., Ind The Westchester 


Carlson, Frank. Kans Sheraton-Park 
Carroll, John A., Colo 
Case, Clifford P., NJ 
Case, Francis, S. Dax 4635 Mass. Ave. 


Chavez, Dennis, N. Mer. 2525 P St. 
Church, Frank, Idaho..-.- 
Clark, Joseph S., Pa 
per. John 8 Ky- 
Curtis, Carl T., Nebr. de 
Dirksen, Everett M., III. 


daho- 
Eastland, James O., Miss 5101 Macomb St. 
Elender, Allen J., La s= 


Fulbright, J. W., Ark_----- 
Goldwater, Barry, Ariz. 


Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 5511 Cedar Park- 
ai Mf Chevy Chase, 


Minn. 
Jackson, Henry M., Wash.. 
Javits, Jacob K., N. T. 
Johnston, Olin D., S. C. 
Jordan, B. Everett, N. C 
Keating, Kenneth B., V. T. . 1233 31st St., NW. 
Kefauver, Estes, Tenn oe Hillbrook 
ne 
Kerr, Robert S., Oxla -~ 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif. 
Lausche, Frank J., ORO. 
Long, Edward V., obo 
Long, Oren E., Hawai 
Long, Russell B., La 
McCarthy, Eugene J., Minn. 7426 Hampden 
La., Bethesda, Md. 
McClellan, John L., Ark... 
McGee, Gale W., Wo 
McNamara, Pat, Mien 


Ma uoa Warren G., The Shoreham 
ash. 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont 
Metcalf, Lee, Mont 
Miller, Jack R., Iowa 5417 Kirkwood Dr. 
Bethesda, Md. 
Monroney, A. S. Mike, 
Okla. 
Morse, Wayne, Oreg 4000 Mass. Ave. 


Mundt, Karl E., S. Dax. 122 Schotta 
Court NR. 
Muskie, Edmund S., Maine. 
Neuberger, Maurine B., 
Oreg. 
Pastore, John O., R. 7 
Pell, Claiborne, R. 
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Prouty, Winston L., Ft. 
Proxmire, William, Wis 
Randolph, Jennings, W. Va- 
Robertson, A. Willis, Va 
Russell, Richard B., G 
Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass. 2320 Tracy Pl. 
Schoeppel, Andrew F., 

Kans. 
Scott, Hugh, Pa 
Smathers, George A., Fla 
Smith, Benjamin A., Mass 
Smith, Margaret Chase 

(Mrs.), Maine. 
Sparkman, John, 4a 4928 Indian Lane 
Stennis, John, Miss 
Symington, Stuart, Mo. 
Talmadge, Herman E., Ga 
Thurmond, Strom, S. CO 
Wiley, Alexander, Wis - 2122 Mass. Ave. 
Seen Harrison A., Jr., 


Williams, John J., Del 
Yarborough, Ralph, Ter 
Young, Milton R., N. Dax. Quebec House So. 
Young, Stephen M., Ohio.. 

OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 
Secretary—Felton M. Johnston. 
Sergeant at Arms—Joseph O. Duke. 
Chief Clerk — Emery L. Frazier. 
Secretary for the Majority Robert G. Baker. 
Secretary for the Minority —J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain— Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D.D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences 

Messrs. Kerr (chairman), Russell, Magnu- 
son, Anderson, Symington, Stennis, Young of 
Ohio, Dodd, Cannon, Holland, Bridges, Wiley, 
Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. Case of New 
Jersey, and Hickenlooper. 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Johnston, 
Holland, Eastland, Talmadge, Proxmire, Jor- 
dan, Young of Ohio, Hart, Aiken, Young of 
North Dakota, Hickenlooper, Mundt, Cooper, 
McCarthy, Mrs. Neuberger, and Mr. Boggs. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, 
Chavez, Ellender, Hill, McClellan, Robertson, 
Magnuson, Holland, Stennis, Pastore, Ke- 
fauver, Monroney, Bible, Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, McGee, Humphrey, Bridges, Salton- 
stall, Young of North Dakota, Mundt, Mrs. 
Smith of Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Kuchel, 
Hruska, Allott, and Schoeppel. 

Committee on Armed Services 

Messrs. Russell (chairman), Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, Stennis, Symington, Jackson, Ervin, 
Thurmond, Engle, Bartlett, Cannon, Byrd of 
West Virginia, Bridges, Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Smith of Maine, Messrs. Case of South 
Dakota, Bush, and Beall. 

Committee on Banking and Currency 

Messrs. Robertson (chairman), Sparkman, 
Douglas, Clark, Proxmire, Williams of New 
Jersey, Muskie, Long of Missourl, Mrs. Neu- 
berger, Messrs. Blakley, Capehart, Bennett, 
Bush, Beall, and Javits. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 

Messrs. Bible (chairman), Morse, Hartke, 
Smith of Massachusetts, Beall, Prouty, and 
Miller. 

Committee on Finance 

Messrs. Byrd of Virginia (chairman), Kerr, 
Long of Louisiana, Smathers, Anderson, 
Douglas, Gore, Talmadge, McCarthy, Hartke, 
Fulbright, Williams of Delaware, Carlson, 
Bennett, Butler, Curtis, and Morton. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Sparkman, 
Humphrey, Mansfield, Morse, Long of Loui- 
siana, Gore, Lausche, Church, Symington, 
Dodd, Wiley, Hickenlooper, Aiken, Capehart, 
Carlson, and Williams of Delaware. 

Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Ervin, Humphrey, Gruening, Muskie, Mundt, 
Curtis, and Javits. 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Messrs. Anderson (chairman), Jackson, 
Bible, Carroll, Church, G „Moss, Long 
of Hawaii, Burdick, Metcalf, Hickey, Dwor- 
shak, Kuchel, Goldwater, Allott, Fong, and 
Miller. 


Committee on Commerce 

Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 
Monroney, Smathers, Thurmond, Lausche, 
Yarborough, Engle, Bartlett, Hartke, McGee, 
Schoeppel, Butler, Cotton, Case of New Jersey, 
Morton, and Scott. 

Committee on the Judiciary 

Messrs. Eastland (chairman), Kefauver, 
Johnston, McClellan, Ervin, Carroll, Dodd, 
Hart, Long of Missouri, Blakley, Wiley, Dirk- 
sen, Hruska, Keating, and Cotton. 

Committee on Labor and Public Wel/are 

Messrs. Hill (chairman), McNamara, Morse, 
Yarborough, Clark, Randolph, Williams of 
New Jersey, Burdick, Smith of Massachusetts, 
Pell, Goldwater, Dirksen, Case of New Jersey, 
Javits, and Prouty. 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Johnston (chairman), Monroney, 
Yarborough, Clark, Jordan, Randolph, Carl- 
son, Fong, and Boggs. 

Committee on Public Works 

Messrs. Chavez (chairman), Kerr, McNa- 
mara, Randolph, Young of Ohio, Muskie, 
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The First Accusations That the United 
States Had Encouraged the Revolt of 
the French Generals in Algeria Were 
Printed in Soviet Newspapers and 
Broadcast by the Moscow Radio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
first accusations that the United States 
had encouraged the revolt of the French 
generals in Algeria were printed in So- 
viet newspapers and broadcast by the 
Moscow radio. 

The New York Times reports this 
morning that— 

Allen W. Dulles, Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, checked with his sub- 
ordinates and gaye an unqualified guarantee 
that none of his agents had given any en- 
couragement to the rebels in France, Spain, 

or elsewhere. 

After consulting Mr. Dulles, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk assured the French Am- 
bassador, Herve Alphand, last week that no 
U.S. representatives had been involved in 
any way with the rebels. 

When the rumors persisted, he repeated 
this assurance yesterday to the Ambassador. 

Today Mr. Dulles departed from his cus- 
tom and issued a personal denial of reports 
that some of his officials had been involved. 


We, and the world, were assured by 
Mr. Dulles that— 

The reports in Pravda, Izvestia, and the 
French press are all without basis in fact. 


In view of the continuing rumors it 
is my belief that the Congress must take 
steps to end them once and for all, and 
to give assurances to everyone concerned 
that the United States was not involved, 
nor were any of its agents involved, in 
the revolt of the French generals which 
fortunately collapsed. 

I am convinced that the Congress can 
no longer shirk its responsibility to in- 
form itself fully on intelligence matters. 

On April 27 Senator EUGENE MCCARTHY 
introduced for himself and Senators 
ANDERSON, MORSE, CLARK, METCALF, BUR- 
DICK, BARTLETT, and McNamara, and per- 
haps others, Senate Joint Resolution 77 
to establish a Joint Committee on For- 
eign Information and Intelligence. In 
introducing the measure Senator Mc- 
CartHy told his colleagues that 

The joint resolution is not, directly or 
indirectly, meant to express any criticism 
of this administration or of any past ad- 
ministration, but basically, to reflect what 
1 consider to be a proper responsibility on 
the part of the Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress to accept responsibility in this field, to 
be informed, and to be involved when major 
policy decisions are called for. 
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And Senator McCartuy added the 
following incontrovertible point— 


Under the Constitution, Congress is called 
upon to participate in a declaration of war. 
In modern times, war is not declared. 
Congress, therefore, has a continuing and 
very substantial responsibility for policy 
decisions with regard to the cold war or 
conducting foreign policy by any other 
means, 


The measure introduced by Senator 
McCartxy is similar in purpose and sub- 
stance to my own House Joint Resolution 
250. I am in complete agreement with 
Senator McCartHy when he says that 

It is my hope the joint resolution will 
be considered and, in some form, adopted, 
so that the machinery and procedures which 
are the constitutional responsibility of Con- 
gress may be exercised. 


I include here, as part of my remarks, 
two articles from the New York Times 
of May 2, 1961: 

Paris RUMORS ON CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY—DEsPITE Fm U.S. DENIALS, SPEC- 
ULATION PERSISTS AGENCY AIDED ALGIERS 
REVOLT 


(By Thomas F. Brady) 


Paris, May 1—Now that the French mu- 
tiny of the generals may be a thing of the 
past, the question whether the United States 
helped save the day for President de Gaulle 
is perhaps less important than what is be- 
lieved in France, in North Africa and else- 
where about the U.S. role in the events. 
Former Gen. Maurice Challe, leader of the 
mutiny, hoped for U.S. support and said so 
publicly, but President Kennedy quickly 
sent a message pledging full support to 
President de Gaulle. 

Immediately after the collapse of the mu- 
tiny, President Kennedy publicly expressed 
his satisfaction and congratulated President 
de Gaulle. The position of the U.S. Govern- 
ment was never in doubt. 


RUMORS WIDLY CIRCULATED 


These facts have not, however, prevented 
the wide circulation, and at least partial ac- 
ceptance here and in North Africa, of rumors 
that General Challe and his fellow mutineers 
had received specific encouragement from 
U.S. intelligence agents. 

Emphatic official denials from U.S. author- 
ities have not put a stop to the rumors. 

No French official has denied them. French 
comment has been decidedly equivocal. At 
a news conference Saturday night in Algiers, 
Louis Joxe, French Minister for Algeria, 
said— 

“I do not know whether foreign agents en- 
couraged the insurrectional movement or 
whether those responsible for the coup prof- 
ited from foreign subsidies, This sad affair 
among Frenchmen is enough, for the 
moment, to keep me busy, I have no reason 
to try to find out whether the insurgents re- 
ceived foreign aid.” 

SOURCE IS UNCERTAIN 


The source of the rumors is difficult to 
determine. Some observers attribute them 
to Communists, others to the highest French 
authorities. 

A dispatch to the Observer in London said 
yesterday that one reaction after the col- 
lapse, at least in President de Gaulle’s own 


entourage and perhaps inspired by him, is to 
blame the Americans. Repeated American 
denials that any American military or civil- 
lan officials encouraged General Challe's re- 
bellion have not succeeded in preventing 
French official spokesmen from telling jour- 
nalists there must have been some unofficial 
American backing.” 

The rumors, which include at least one 
written report circulating here, repeated 
speculation in the French press, a dispatch 
from Washington to the Tunisian weekly 
Afrique-Action and widespread speculation 
in leftwing circles, boil down to this: 

President Kennedy is said to have reacted 
as he did because he had learned of encour- 
agement to the mutineers by the Central 
Intelligence Agency, which is said to have be- 
come a reactionary state-within-a-state in 
the United States. 

U.S. agents are said to have encouraged the 
mutiny either because they feared commu- 
nism in the ranks of the Algerian Rebel Na- 
tional Liberation Front, with which Presi- 
dent de Gaulle is expected to negotiate Al- 
gerian independence, or because they hoped 
to precipitate the downfall of President de 
Gaulle and thus eliminate, his opposition to 
integration of the forces of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization. 

MEETINGS WITH AGENTS ALLEGED 


U.S. sympathy for the movement is said 
to have begun as early as last December, 
when Jacques Soustelle, a former Governor 
General of Algeria and a foe of President 
de Gaulle's policies, was reported to have had 
lunch with Richard M. Bissell, Jr., a CIA 
official. 

At a meeting in Madrid on April 12 or 13, 
a U.S, agent is said to have told Gen. Raoul 
Salan, one of the mutineers, that the United 
States would recognize a new government 
in France within 48 hours after its successful 
establishment if there were no attack on 
‘Tunisia or Morocco, 

The speculation does not take cognizance 
of the fact that former General Challe spent 
nearly a year as a North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization commander at the Fontainebleau 
headquarters near here. He undoubtedly 
heard frequent and bitter criticism of Presi- 
dent de Gaulle by allied officers who dis- 
agreed with his policies on NATO. 

The possibility is cited that M. Challe was 
guilty of wishful thinking and believed the 
attitudes of the military leaders reflected the 
political thinking of the allied governments. 

No matter what the source of the rumors 
may be, no matter how false they may be, 
their existence is a fact. The credence they 
have gained, despite U.S. denials, is con- 
sidered a serious threat to French-United 
States relations and to the prestige of the 
United States among the Algerian nation- 
alists and in north Africa, in general. 

The equivocation with which French offi- 
cials have treated the rumors has been re- 
garded as a major factor in their propaga- 
tion. 

UNITED STATES Is CONCERNED BY PARIS RUMORS 
(By Wallace Carroll) 


WASHINGTON, May 1.—The U.S. Govern- 
ment is becoming concerned over the per- 
sistence of newspaper reports and rumors 
in France that someone from this country 
encouraged the April 24 meeting of French 
generals in Algeria. 

The resulting suspicion and resentment 
among the French, it is féared here, may 
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damage French-United States relations at-a 
crucial period and create an unfavorable 
atmosphere for the visit that President Ken- 
nedy is scheduled to make to Paris on May 30. 

Mixed with concern is some irritation 
among high officials. This is caused by a 
belief that some French officials, far from 
discouraging the rumors of U.S. involvement 
in the revolt, have been fanning French 
suspicions, 

SUPPORT OF DE GAULLE STRESSED 

Officials at the White House, the State 
De ent, the Defense Department, and 
the Central Intelligence Agency were em- 
phatic today in stating that no officer, offi- 
cial, or agent of the United States had any- 
thing to do with the revolt. 

If there has been one consistent line of 
policy in the Eisenhower and Kennedy ad- 
ministrations, it was noted, it has been sup- 
port for President de Gaulle in his efforts to 
settle the Algerian problem. 

The news of the revolt, these officials re- 
called, was received with consternation in 
all departments and agencies in Washington. 

The first accusations that the United 
States had encouraged the rebels were 
printed in Soviet newspapers and broadcast 
by the Moscow radio immediately after the 
outbreak of the revolt. 

Then French newspapers, including the 
highly respected Le Monde, gave currency to 
rumors that U.S. agents had been in touch 
with the rebels and had promised them sup- 


ort. 

“9 In view of this, the White House and the 
State Department made inquiries of all 
departments and agencies that had officers or 
employees in France and north Africa. 

Allen W. Dulles, Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, checked with his sub- 
ordinates and gave an unqualified guar- 
antee that none of his agents had given any 
encouragement to the rebels in France, 
Spain, Algeria, or elsewhere. 

After consulting Mr. Dulles, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk assured the French Am- 
bassador, Hervé Alphand, last week that no 
U.S. representatives had been involved in 
any way with the rebels. 

When the rumors persisted, he repeated 
this assurance yesterday to the Ambassador. 

DULLES ISSUES DENIAL 


Today Mr. Dulles departed from his custom 
and issued a personal denial of reports that 
some of his officials had been involved. 

“Any reports or allegations that the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency or any of its person- 
nel had anything to do with the generals’ 
revolt were completely false,” he said. 

“The reports in Pravda, Izvestia, and the 
French press are all without basis in fact.” 

Bits of fact have been used to buttress 
the in the French press, For ex- 
ample, it has been noted that officials of 
the Central Intelligence Agency had a 
luncheon meeting in Washington with 
Jacques Soustelle, a former member of the 
de Gaulle Government who is bitterly op- 
posed to President de Gaulle’s policy in 


U.S. officials said today that such a lunch- 
eon had been held, but on April 4, 1960, more 
than a year before the revolt. Moreover, 
they added, the lunch was arranged by an 
official of the French Embassy at the request 
of M. Soustelle. The Embassy official, they 
said, was present throughout the meeting. 
Thus, they declared there could have been 
no dark conspiracy. 

Some officials believe that the rebel gen- 
erals and their confederates started spread- 
ing the word well before the revolt that the 
United States favored their aims. 

to this effect reached the US, 
Government as long ago as last fall. 

In November, French delegates at the 
meeting of the Sixth Pugwash Conference on 
Political and Scientific Affairs were reported 
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to have asked American delegates about such 
a possibility. 

According to these French delegates, cer- 
tain anti-Gaullist generals were putting out 
the story that they were warmer supporters 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
than General de Gaulle. For this reason, 
these generals suggested, the United States 
was on their side. 

Pierre Salinger, White House press secre- 
tary, left for Paris tonight to make prepara- 
tions for news coverage of President Ken- 
nedy's visit. 

He is aware of the efforts by the admin- 
istration to assure the French that the ac- 
cusations of U.S. meddling are without 
foundation. He may therefore talk with 
French officials about the persistence of the 
rumors. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is now 
House Resolution 211. There are not 
sufficient words to express my profound 
gratitude and personal delight to the 
more than 20 Members of the House who 
joined with me in that most stimulating 
and very enlightening discussion which 
took place then on the subject of the 
captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
March 8, 1961, “Russian Colonialism and 
the Necessity of a Special Captive Na- 
tions Committee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the 
vital contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I request 
that the following responses of our citi- 
zens to House Resolution 211 be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Upper Darsy, Pa., April 11,1961. 
Hon. Danret J. FLOOD, 
Congressman from Pennsylvania, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: You have indeed earned the deep 
respect and esteem of people, not only in 
our own State, but from all over our coun- 
try, by your forthright courage in submit- 
ting a resolution (H. Res. 211) establishing 
a Special Committee on the Captive Nations. 
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You can be assured of our wholehearted 
support and the support of all we can reach 
to inform them of your resolution and urge 
them to write to their Representatives to get 
behind this important step to expose the 
real tragedy of the captive nations. 

With prayers and fervent good wishes for 
the success of your resolution, we are, 

Sincerely, 
WALTER AND MARY FRIEDRICH. 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 27, 1961. 

Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Foo: We read your 
resolution in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with 
great satisfaction and were pleased to see 
that you received fine support from your 
colleagues in the House of Representatives 
on March 8, 1961. Therefore, we congratu- 
late you, sir, for your vigilance and the ini- 
tiative you have taken in creating the Com- 
mittee for the Captive Nations, 

We sincere hope that you will be success- 
Tul in obtaining very good results. We are 
behind you, sir, 100 percent. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM DOMBROWSKY, 
President. 
ANDREW F, AMERSLAV, 
Public Relations Oficer. 
ALBANY, N.Y., April 16, 1961. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD: It was heart- 
ening to learn that you have introduced in 
the House a resolution calling for the crea- 
tion of a permanent committee to deal with 
the captive nations enslaved by Soviet Rus- 
sia, with the thought of ultimately restoring 
them to freedom and independence. I am 
fully in accord with this resolution and will 
write to my own Congressman, Representa- 
tive Leo W. O'BRIEN, to ask his support of 
the measure. 

Very truly yours, 
EDWARD MARGOSIAN. 
PETZOLD MOTOR SALES Co., 
Detroit, Mich., April 14, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: My attention has been called to 
House Resolution 211 submitted by you on 
March 8, 1961. 

May I compliment you most earnestly for 
the clear exposition you have made of a sub- 
ject that should never be allowed to grow 
dormant as long as freemen shall live. 

The insidious treachery of the communis- 
tic movement is deceit. Plain, bald, naked 
and outright deceit is their method of ap- 
proach in their efforts to enslave the entire 
world. 

It is my firm hope that Congress will 
adopt your resolution and establish the Spec- 
ial Committee on Captive Nations to keep 
aliye the struggle for freedom of these un- 
fortunate peoples. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas T. PETZOLD. 
APRIL 15, 1961. 

Dran Mr. F. ooD: With reference to House 
Resolution 211 to establish a Special Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations, I believe this 
to be an unchallengeable method in com- 
bating Moscow in the cold war. It would 
expose to the people of the world the hidden 
and undesirable aspects of Soviet domina- 
tion over these nations. 

A Captive Nations Committee should be 
able to reveal the various internal problems 
the U.S.S.R. is fighting against to retain her 
“unity,” and thereby place the increasing 
missile gap in second place behind the more 
important and practical economic gap. 
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As an American citizen I feel that the 
establishment of such a committee is actually 
a necessity. The recent Soviet man-in-space 
achievement will be blown up to fantastic 
proportions, not only to establish a false 
sense of security among these subjected peo- 
ples, but also to place democracy a far second 
in the race for world recognition. 

Yours truly, 
JOSEPH E. LINK: 
Crtcaco, ILL., April 18, 1961. 
Mr. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Fioop: Only today I have learned 
of your House Resolution 211 whereby you 
ask for the establishment of a committee 
which shall be known as the Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations. 

My whole family would like to express to 
you our most sincere gratitude for doing 
something which has to be done for the 
benefit of the people all over the world. 
And at the same time we offer our full as- 
sistance in realizing your resolution. 

My son, who is getting the Ph.D. in Wash- 
ington, D.C., my wife and myself are ready 
to participate fully in your very noble at- 
tempt to establish the Special Committee 
on Captive Nations. 

With warmest regards, 

Yours 
MITAR PEJOVICH-PAIGE. 
THE UKRAINIAN QUARTERLY, 
New York, N.Y., April 13, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
U.S. Congressman, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: As editor of the 
Ukrainian Bulletin and managing editor of 
the Ukrainian Quarterly, I should like to ex- 
tend my warmest congratulations for the 
long-needed resolution you introduced in the 
House on March 8, 1961. Both the Quarterly 
and, in particular, the Bulletin have long 
fought for Western recognition of the plight 
of the captive mations. As the free voice of 
Ukraine, these publications are now heavily 
in your debt. 

It was not too long ago that the Soviet 
prisoh of nations was regarded as a paradise. 
Before the last war the man in the street 
had never heard of the many nations that 
were the earlier victims of Soviet imperial- 
ism. Even today the terms “Russian” and 
Soviet“ are carelessly used interchangeably, 
thereby abetting the Soviet Union in its des- 
perate need to be viewed as a monolith, and 
to conceal the fate of its imperialistic victims, 
It is our deepest conviction that had the 
West possessed knowledge and understand- 
ing of Eastern Europe at the time of the 
First World War, the Soviet menace would 
never have materialized. 

Your farsighted resolution is a tremendous 
step in the right direction. To retain her 
own freedom, America must get to know the 
true nature of the enemy. A permanent 
committee which would train its sights on 
the Soviet Union and its hapless, imprisoned 
inmates cannot but dispel the longstanding, 
costly ignorance and .misconceptions that 
have been of incalculable propagandistic aid 
to the Russians. The work of such a com- 
mittee will sharpen the focus of our foreign 
policy, on the one hand; and, on the other, 
it will serve to boost the morale of the cap- 
tive nations, the Soviet Achilles’ heel, and 
our potential allies. 

Attacks will doubtless be leveled against 
you and your supporting colleagues for war- 
mongering.” But there cannot be danger for 
us in the truth that will be unearthed by 
the committee. The Soviet pose of “libera- 
tor” and “champion of the colonial peoples” 
will be exposed as the rankest sort of deceit 
it is for all to see. Thus it is not too much 
to say that the committee will advance the 
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cause of freedom and peace in Africa, the 
Far East and South America. 

Please be assured of our complete support 
in your efforts to realize this reservoir of 
truth on the problem of Soviet Russian 
colonialism and imperialism. The committee 
will serve not only the best interests of 
America, but of mankind everywhere. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER DUSHNYCK. 
Bars ER. N.Y. 

Dran Mn. Fr oon: In the past year I have 
become very interested in the attempt to 
establish the Captive Nations Committee in 
the House of Representatives. I want to 
congratulate you for your tireless effort in 
this respect and encourage you to continue 
your vigor for this worthwhile cause. 

The number of subjugated nations is con- 
stantly increasing. Cuba may only be the 
first act of a long tragedy taking place in 
Latin America. The Congo, Laos, and other 
troubled areas are threatened by the same 
menace, The flame of their independent 
spirit must not be extinguished. 

Furthermore, the countries which lost 
their freedom decades ago must not be for- 
gotten. Their national spirit, and our rec- 
ognition of that spirit, must be kept alive. 
For example, how many of us are aware of 
the 30 million Moslems behind the Iron 
Curtain? Certainly their minds have not 
surrendered to communism, 

Finally. I believe it is entirely within the 
sphere of Congress to undertake such a study. 
There is a definite need for it. No one else 
is doing anything about it. It is not only 
the right, but the duty of the representa- 
tives of the American people to further the 
cause of freedom in the world by establish- 
ing the special Committee on the Captive 
Nations, 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT KIRK ADIKES. 


BnoxxVnLx, N.Y., April 13, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL FLOOD, 
House Of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Froop: I have just received a 
copy of House Resolution 211 and was very 
happy to see that you had the vision and 
initiative to create the leadership in sub- 
mitting it. I am behind this resolution all 
the way and sincerely hope that positive 
action will be taken to pass it. 

I saw what transpired in 1959 with the 
captive nations resolution, and this will 
surely strengthen the present bill. Insight 
into the captive nations, especially in the 
USSR., is very important in these days 
of constant expectation. There is surely a 
need for an agency to study the captive 
nations, and your proposal for a Special 
Committee on the Captive Nations will lead 
to new recommendations and constructive 
action. 

I would again like to congratulate you on 
your proposal and hope that other people 
will feel thé same way as I do about the 
passage of the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM W. RENNER, JR. 
ELMHURST, N.Y., April 10, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr., Froon: It's due time that the 
American people were informed more deeply 
concerning the activities of Russia and the 
nations it dominates. It seems that the 
Russians know all about the problems in 
the United States (e.g. segregation, etc.), 
but we as Americans know nothing about 
the problems of the same nature existing 
in Russia or the satellite nations. 

I believe that the Committee on Captive 
Nations, which you are planning to estab- 
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lish in House Resolution 211, will inform the 
American people of the existing problems in 
Russia today. It will also be an excellent 
means of propaganda for the United States. 

I am, therefore, in earnest that this reso- 
lution will go into effect. Thank you very 
much. 

Very truly yours, 
MEYER GOLDMAN, 


Tryon Palace Restoration, 
New Bern, N.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 8, I was privileged to attend the 
dedication of the Maude Moore Latham 
Memorial Gardens at the Tryon Palace 
restoration in New Bern, N.C. Tryon 
Palace, the colonial capitol and the first 
State capitol of North Carolina was built 
1767-70 and the restoration of this out- 
standing colonial edifice was brought 
about through the untiring efforts and 
munificence of Mrs. James Edwin 
Latham who was born in this eastern 
Carolina town and who later moved to 
Greensboro. I am justly proud that this 
significant restoration is located in the 
Third District of North Carolina which I 
have the honor to represent and I hope 
that the Members of this House will have 
the opportunity to visit Tryon Palace 
which is a living memorial to our great 
heritage which we are here to protect 
and develop. At the dedication the fol- 
lowing tribute was paid to Mrs. Latham 
whose generosity was recognized by the 
Honorable Terry Sanford, Governor of 
the State of North Carolina: 

TRIBUTE TO Mrs. JAMES EDWIN LATHAM 

The extensive restoration of Tryon Palace, 
the colonial capitol and the first State cap- 
itol of North Carolina, built 1767-70 at New 
Bern, was made possible by the generosity of 
an outstanding patriot and civic leader—the 
late Mrs. Maude Moore Latham, of Greens- 
boro, wife of the late James Edwin Latham, 
prominent in diversified business and fi- 
nancial affairs. 

A native of New Bern, Mrs. Latham 
dreamed during her childhood that perhaps 
someday she might see the historic building 
rise nobly again on its foundations. In her 
later work with hereditary and cultural 
societies and garden clubs, she frequently 
expressed her great pride in North Caro- 
lina’s rich historical heritage and her deep 
desire that Tryon Palace be reconstructed. 

This was the main theme of the book she 
helped prepare and finance in 1939 for the 
Garden Club of North Carolina: “Old Homes 
and Gardens of North Carolina.” 

On January 26, 1944, Mrs. Latham estab- 
lished the Maude Moore Latham Trust Pund 
of $100,000 for the palace restoration. 

Promising to restore the beautiful struc- 
ture, if the State would purchase the neces- 
sary land, she, together with Miss Gertrude 
Carraway, of New Bern, and others, suc- 
ceeded in persuading the general assembly 
in 1945 to appropriate $150,000 and to au- 
thorize the gubernatorial appointment of 
a Tryon Palace Commission to supervise the 


erection and maintenance of the palace. 
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The State appropriated $77,000 additional 
for the property after Mrs. Latham had set 
up on April 26, 1949, a second trust fund of 
$150,000. 

A handsome collection of antique fur- 
nishings, valued at $125,000, was given by 
Mrs. Latham on January 1, 1950, to the 
State of North Carolina for the restored 
palace. 

So great was her interest in the project 
that following her death on April 8, 1951, 
it was learned that, in addition to her gifts 
of the two trusts and the collection of 
antiques, she had bequeathed the residue 
of her estate, then valued at over $1,250,000, 
to the Tryon Palace Commission to assure 
the complete restoration, 

Through the able direction of her son- 
in-law, Mr. John A. Kellenberger, of Greens- 
boro, finance officer and treasurer of the 
Tryon Palace Commission, the valuation of 
the trusts and bequest substantially in- 
creased not only to pay for the reconstruc- 
tion of the famed capitol, its furnishings, 
the landscaping of the grounds, and the 
development of magnificent 18th century 
gardens, but also to purchase much more 
than twice as much property as that bought 
by the State, so that the restoration might 
include almost the entire original site. 

The palace stands today, a living memorial 
to a woman of philanthropic spirit and 
broad vision—Maude Moore Latham. 

Mrs. Latham often expressed her wish to 
restore the palace as a memorial to her son, 
Edward, who died at Fort Thomas, Ky., in 
1918 during World War I in the service of 
his country. 

All who visit the restoration owe an eternal 
debt of gratitude to Mrs. Latham; to her 
husband, through whose interest and finan- 
cial encouragement she was enabled to 
carry out her plans; and to her daughter, 
Mrs. John A. Kellenberger, who, as chair- 
man of the Tryon Palace Commission, is 
ably carrying en in the family tradition of 
dedicated zeal and public service. 


Railroad Merger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 


C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr, OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, more 
and more, persons in the areas served by 
the New York Central System are be- 
coming alarmed at the proposal whereby 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 
would take over the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co. This has grave financial 
implications for the New York Central 
and for the passengers whose trans- 
portation to and from work depends up- 
on the Central. It has grave implica- 
tions for the tens of thousands of work- 
ers who earn their livelihoods as em- 
ployees of the Central. It concerns the 
transportation system of the entire east- 
ern section of the Nation. 

Ten newspapers in New York State 
have carried an editorial which raises 
serious questions regarding this take- 
over. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to call the text of the 
editorial to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

Our BTAKE IN A RAIL MERGER 

The national economy is something many 

prate knowingly about in bright generali- 
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ties but rarely come to grips with until it 
enters their own front door. 

It is a many-sided condition. It embraces 
exports and imports, gross national produc- 
tion and unemployment rates, bull and bear 
markets and the price of wheat in Kansas. 

It is automation, handicrafts, labor and 
management, transportation, job stability, 
and moonlighting, short.workweek and over- 
time, tangibles and intangibles, ponderables 
and imponderables. 

And it is the proposal on which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will open hear- 
ings June 19, the question of a merger of 
the financially imperiled Baltimore & 
Ohio Rallroad and Chesapeake & Ohio 
system. 

Intervening in this case is the New York 
Central Railroad, which serves us in West- 
chester, as well as being an irreplaceable 
contributor to commerce, business and in- 
dustry in a vast segment of the Nation. 

The railroad, as a prime mover of freight 
and heavy equipment, feeds our ports, links 
factories with raw materials and distributors. 
But, undercut by subsidized airlines, truck 
transport on the public highways, heavy 
taxes and burdensome operating costs, it is, 
in effect, bleeding to death. And it is in the 
light of this awesome circumstance that the 
merger proposal before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission concerns all of us. 

The New York Central, which has op- 
posed the combination of B. & O. and C. & O., 
wants to become a part of the merger, and 
gives a logical argument for it. 

The days of robber barons are gone. 
Railroads are public utilities and must not 
be mere pawns in financial maneuvering. 
Mergers must be in the Interest of the pub- 
lic, not merely a few greedy stock specula- 
tors, if the Nation’s basic transit system is 
to survive with any real health and use- 
fulness. 

If the Central is frozen out of this merger, 
it will be set up as a prize to be plundered 
by the new organization, its freight pirated 
away, its joint tenancies destroyed and its 
prime sources of revenue ruined. 

Not only that, but the port of New York, 
upon whose business the entire metropolitan 
area depends and which the Central vitally 
serves, can only deteriorate if Its rall freight 
is spirited away to southern ports, which 
the C. & O.-B. & O. merger only too obyious- 
ly would favor. 

Westchester would suffer along with the 
rest of the port area, to say nothing of the 
crippling of our own economy if it were 
forced to rely on the service of a bankrupt 
railroad. 

On the other hand, if the merger can be 
made a three-way move, more than $125 mil- 
lions of savings for the three can be for- 
seen in economies permitted from merely an 
elimination of duplicating functions, New 
York Central experts declare. 

The Central now has 61 connections and 
98 common points with the B. & O. and 
45 connections and 67 common points with 
the C. & O. 

The B. & O. and C. & O. have 17 con- 
nections and 23 common points. 

The New York Central envisages a regional 
rail system out of a three-way merger. From 
it could come operating savings, revenue in- 
creases, better and more realistic service to 
industry and the public, and a strengthen- 
ing of the general economy. 

But from a two-way merger, the isolated 
Central would be prey for such a raid on 
its revenues as could only be expected to 
drive it to bankruptcy—from which the 
speculators would rescue it at the expense 
of its present shareholders and employees. 

In its consideration, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission must recognize the need 
for wide planning in the service and sur- 
vival of our railroads—and if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission doesn't elect to do 
so, it seems to us the Congress and the ad- 
ministration should step into the situation. 
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The New York State newspapers which 
carried the editorial are: Herald Statesman, 
Yonkers; Daily Argus, Mount Vernon; Daily 
News, Tarrytown; Daily Times, Mamaroneck; 
Citizen Register, Ossining; Daily Item, Port 
Chester; Standard-Star, New Rochelle; Re- 
Porter Dispatch, White Plains; Evening Star, 
Peekskill; Journal News, Nyack. 


How Cambridge Flunked the First Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following three arti- 
cles: A very thoughtful article by Mr. 
James Reston, editor of the Washington 
bureau of the New York Times, titled 
“How Cambridge Flunked the First 
Test.” Second, an editorial from the 
Saturday, April 29, issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune, titled “No Moratorium, 
Mr. Reston.” Third, an editorial from 
the Washington Post of Friday, April 28, 
titled Laos Down the Drain?” 

How CAMDRIDGE FLUNKED THE F'ST TEST 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, April 27—The saddest men 
in W. m these days are the intellec- 
tuals on the White House staff who helped 
deal with the Cuban issue: McGeorge Bundy, 
former dean of the faculty at Harvard; Walt 
Whitman Rostow of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
the Harvard historian. 

These highly intelligent and sensitive men 
do not, of course, tell the President of the 
United States what to do, but Bundy and 
Rostow in particular were influential in the 
planning stage, and are now even more con- 
troversial here than when they first arrived. 

Oddly, part of the policy miscalculation 
was due to a lack of precisely those qualities 
which the intellectuals were expected to 
bring to bear on major policy decisions. 

The theory was that these men, above 
everything else, would be extremely thorough 
in their staff work and bring to the highest 
counsels of the Executive a sense of history. 
Yet they have left the impression that the 
Cuban decision was reached without ade- 
quate staff preparation, and without that 
larger perspective of history which places 
specific decisions in proper relation to the 
commitments and objectives of the Nation. 

For example, even after the adventure had 
failed, another White House staff officer said 
that the possibilities and consequences of 
failure had never even been considered, Sec- 
retary of State Rusk did not bring his own 
Department's intelligence unit into the staff 
work. The State Department’s policy plan- 
ning staff was not consulted, nor was Adlal 
E. Stevenson until the very end, when Bundy 
went to New York and filled him in. 

The President himself, of course, was re- 
sponsible for establishing the system where- 
by the Cuban decision was reached in a series 
of informal meetings at the White House. 
Most of the Cabinet members of the National 
Security Council met in these meetings from 
time to time, but apparently there was very 
little independent evaluation of the data 
presented in these meetings and little effort 
made to bring Into the discussions top offi- 
cials who were known to be opposed to the 
whole exercise. 
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Charles Evans Hughes, former Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States and former Secre- 
tary of State, once remarked to Mr. Justice 
Felix Frankfurter that he would never ven- 
ture an opinion to a Secretary of State about 
what should be done on an important ques- 
tion of policy without first studying all the 
relevant documents over the preceding 6 
months. 

This is the point of all this. In the Cuban 
case a great many opinfons were given freely 
by comparatively inexperienced and often 
tired men who had not read the documents 
or consulted with the officlals who had—all 
this at a time when they were meeting a 
great many other responsibilities, and try- 
ing to play social lion in the evenings as 
well. 

Accordingly, the intellectuals who arrived 
here as critics are now the objects of criti- 
cism themselves, and this was probably in- 
evitable. Congress has always been skeptical 
of powerful officials in the White House, espe- 
cially if they have brains. The State De- 
partment has been yaguely suspicious of 
another center of foreign policy power close 
to the President. And the President's polit- 
ical aids, who were with him on Capitol Hill 
before Harvard moved to Washington, have 
always been a little skeptical of the articu- 
late new members of the official family. 

Cuba has stirred all this up sooner than 
was Despite all the efforts by the 
President to produce unity, there is a lot of 
muttering about “Bundy and Company” 
supporting their former Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology colleague, Richard M. 
Bissell, Jr., who made the CIA's intelligence 
estimate to the President, and tipping the 
balance of power that way. 

Much of this is nonsense, for while Bundy 
favored the Cuban policy, Schlesinger had 
serious misgivings and expressed them. 
That, however, is the way it is in this city 
when things go wrong, especially when the 
men involved are themselves such articulate 
critics of the mistakes of past administra- 
tions. 

One result of all this is that the political 
side of the White House staff will probably 
be strengthened in the future, with Theo- 
dore Sorensen, the President's closest asso- 
clate before the election, taking a more im- 
portant role in foreign policy discussions. 
Also, when Allen Dulles leaves the CIA, prob- 
ably in the summer, the President may very 
well bring Attorney General Robert Kennedy 
into that post and if this happens, the bal- 
ance of power in foreign policy discussions 
will certainly change. 

Meanwhile a moratorium on sniping at the 
professors might not be a bad idea, for if 
this brilliant young crowd fails, we might 
have to tolerate not only defeat but a spasm 
of anti-intellectualism as well. 


No Moratrorrum, Mr. Reston 


“A moratorium on sniping at the profes- 
sors might not be a bad idea, for if this 
brilliant young crowd fails, we might have 
to tolerate not only defeat but a spasm of 
antiintellectualism as well.” 

This surprising suggestion was made by 
Mr. James Reston of the New York Times 
in concluding a column noting the sorrow of 
the Harvard hands who failed at their first 
great test as architects and engineers of for- 
eign policy. 

No one wishes to salt the wounds. None 
of us can escape sympathy for these highly 
intelligent and sensitive men, as Mr. Reston 
calls them, who counseled the President on 
Cuba. This Nation has an obligation to 
understand the peril and support the Presi- 
dent, Crisis has underscored the urgency of 
restraint and responsibility. We are all in 
this together. 

But there is no need to impose on ourselves 
a holiday from public discussion and con- 
structive public criticism of the conduct of 
Government. While urging caution in the 
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realm of national security, the President ar- 
ticulated an essential democratic truth at 
the publishers’ convention: 

“Without debate, without criticism, no ad- 
ministration can succeed—and no republic 
can survive.” 

Mr. Kennedy is surrounded by some highly 
intelligent scholars who, like the President 
himself, rode to power partly on the mo- 
mentum of persistent criticism of past poli- 
cies. We pray for their success, as does Mr. 
Reston. But we cannot see the logic of 
special immunities in an hour of error or 
misjudgment on the grounds that they are 
sensitive professors and not hardened prac- 
titioners of the art of politics. They are in- 
fluential counselors of Government, and 
should be treated as such. 

If to hold them rigidly accountable (or 
snipe at them) would bring on a spasm of 
anti-intellectualism, then there must be 
something wrong with intellectualism in 
Government. At best this would be a flimsy 
excuse to check debate. 

Only by continuing the discussion, with 
maturity, balance, and the public interest 
foremost, can we take out insurance against 
future. tragedy. 

There must be no moratorium (even if we 
accepted the curious argument about the 
spawning of anti-intellectualism), and we 
are amazed that an experienced newsman 
would put such an idea in print. 


Laos Down THE DRAIN? 


With the embarrassment of the United 
States over Cuba, it was to be expected that 
the Communists would be bolder than ever 
in their approach to Laos. The impossible 
demands voiced by Communist China are in- 
dicative of the technique. The stalling over 
the cease-fire has enabled the Pathet Lao, 
with Soviet help, virtually to engulf the 
country. And the United States and its 
allies face a crisis of the first magnitude. 

In Laos the question now is whether mili- 
tary intervention would be too late to bring 
a stabilization. Policy mistakes and inade- 
quacies have contributed to the problem, 
but it is further complicated by the bland- 
ness of the Royal Lao Army. It is difficult 
to save a country whose leaders and people 
are unprepared philosophically to defend 
themselves. Still, a prompt action, if there 
were allied agreement, might preserve the 
Mekong Valley. 

For the larger threat to southeast Asia is 
the really ominous aspect to what is hap- 
pening. Vietnam appears to be the real 
Communist objective, for which Laos is a 
funnel; and there the army and the populace 
are fighting desperately against the maraud- 
ing Communist guerrillas. After Vietnam 
there are Cambodia, Thailand and even 
Malaya. How long can the absorption be 
permitted to go on? 

Some very grim decisions impend. South- 
east Asia may indeed be on the periphery 
of free world power. But unless the Com- 
munist push is halted—by social, economic 
and political as well as military strength 
sooner or later the free world will be left 
with nothing but a heartland to defend. 


Israel’s Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 
Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 13 


years ago a new nation was born and 
has taken its place among the nations 
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of the world. The nation is Israel which 
was formed as the result of United Na- 
tions action with the strong support of 
the United States. 

The citizens of Israel are mostly Jew- 
ish immigrants from lands where that 
minority had been suppressed. Princi- 
pally, of course, the people of Israel were 
survivors of the Nazi atrocities against 
the Jews all over Europe, atrocities in 
which millions perished and hundreds of 
thousands were left homeless at the end 
of World War II. 

The civilized nations of the world took 
cognizance of this deplorable state of af- 
fairs and granted to this segment of 
the Jewish people, through United Na- 
tions recognition of Israel, the right to 
return to the land of their ancestors. 

I find myself in the position where I 
can happily announce that Israel 
through the efforts of its hard-working 
people is developing into a model as a 
new state dedicated to reaffirming for 
its people the value of human dignity and 
the rewards of hard work and dedica- 
tion to the ideals of freedom and de- 
mocracy. With the formation of the 
Israeli State the United States has gained 
a friend in that all-important part of 
the world. 

We salute Israel on the anniversary 
of its independence and we wish it the 
best of success in the fulfillments of its 
inspirations, 


A Closer Look Needed? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Jackson 
(Mich.) Citizen Patriot of April 26, 1961: 

A OLOSER Loox NEEDED? 


One of Washington’s more aggressive 
battlers against secrecy in the Federal Gov- 
ernment's executive branch, Representative 
GEORGE MEADER, has served the administra- 
tion notice that President Kennedy’s no- 
secrecy-in-Government pledge will be in- 
voked whenever Federal officials try to with- 
hold pertinent information from Congress. 

His efforts may be sorely needed just now. 

Meader sald it was on instructions from 
the President that a State Department order 
forbidding International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration officials from testifying before 
a House Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
was rescinded. 

The President's order, the Congressman 
declared, was in keeping with a pledge Mr. 
Kennedy made to Congress in his state of 
the Union message. 

Commending the President for his “vigor- 
ous and forthright action,” MEADER urged 
that the President's order be regarded by 
all Federal officials as governing their con- 
duct in future instances. Representative 
Joun E. Moss, California Democrat, who is 
chairman of a House Subcommittee on 
Freedom of Information, praised MEADER 
for his role in combating secrecy and said 
his subcommittee will try to ensure that 
the President's pledge is, “in fact, the policy 
of this administration.” 
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But information suppression troubles per- 
sist In Washington. Last week the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors’ Freedom 
of Information Committee reported that de- 
spite newsmen’s freer access to the White 
House itself they are finding it increasingly 
difficult to break through an Administra- 
tlon-imposed news ban. The committee's 
criticism was directed at the State and 
Defense Departments particularly. 

Noting that the President, before and 
after his election, “was on record in writ- 
ing as believing in freedom of information 
and in his duty to see that the people are 
informed,” the editors declared: 

“To date, neither he nor his administra- 
tion has lived up to his promise.” 

The report also advised that Pierre Salin- 
ger, Kennedy's news secretary, has failed 
to answer nine questions put to him 2 
months ago concerning specific instances of 
withholding news. 

One correspondent who has covered 
Washington for almost 30 years said the 
news curtain at the Pentagon is the most 
impenetrable in his experience. 

Newsmen say censorship has been ex- 
tended to eliminate backgrounding sessions 
which are designed as a means of keeping 
reporters informed. 

In March, Chairman Moss said to the 
President: 

“During your campaign and since taking 
office you have spelled out a highly com- 
mendable access to information policy and 
I hope the subcommittee can help you put 
it into effect.” 

The editors’ critical report may prompt 
the Moss committee to take another—per- 
haps a more penetrating—look at the ad- 
ministration’s information program. 


Hon. Edward J. Hart 
SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I have lost 
a treasured friend with the passing of 
our distinguished former colleague, the 
Honorable Edward J. Hart. The sad- 
ness I felt when Ed Hart retired volun- 
tarily from this body in 1954 now is 
compounded manifold. 

He had a public career of the highest 
order of fidelity and service. His New 
Jersey colleagues have reviewed it today 
with deserved regard and admiration. 
Let me add only a few words in testi- 
mony of the sense of privilege I felt in 
serving with Ed Hart in the House, and, 
particularly, on the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries under his 
distinguished chairmanship. He was 
lavish with his friends in the sharing of 
the gifts with which he had been en- 
dowed—perception in the public inter- 
est, intellectual courage, commonsense, 
respect for his fellow man—and, I am 
sure, he regarded every colleague here 
as a friend. 

During his tenure, he held rank as 
one of the great orators of the House, 
but it was not a vocal talent alone that 
commanded our attention. Ed Hart was 
a painstaking lawyer, and he applied 
his conscientious legal approach to every 
legislative problem with which he was 
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confronted. When his judgment told 
him what was right, he took his stand 
and bolstered his natural powers of per- 
suasion with sound logic as he sought ap- 
proval, in committee and on the floor, of 
the legislative approaches he deemed 
most effective. 

When Ed Hart retired from the House, 
we hoped that it would not mean his 
withdrawal from public life, the life of 
service to which he was so fully dedi- 
cated. We were delighted, therefore, 
when he agreed to contribute further of 
his wisdom as member, and later chair- 
man, of the New Jersey Public Utilities 
Commission. 

At this sad time, our particular sym- 
pathy goes out to Mrs. Hart, the devoted 
wife who shared the trials and satisfac- 
tion of our friend’s varied and eminently 
useful career. 


The Proposed Violation of States Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, habits, cus- 
toms, obligations are much more effec- 
tive than any civil rights program imple- 
mented by Federal laws. Custom is much 
more effective than any law because it 
polices itself. Laws are not particularly 
efficient. A law has little chance of 
being enforced if it does not have the ap- 
proval and support of the majority of the 
people affected. 

Any attempt to enforce a civil rights 
law upon 50 States that have different 
conditions, different customs, different 
social standards, and people with differ- 
ent personal consciences is simply an 
effort to indict, to arraign, to try a whole 
nation, a whole section, a whole State. 
It just cannot be done in a democracy; 
it can only be done under a dictator. 
Must we surrender our precious guaran- 
teed States rights in order to establish 
a program of civil rights? 

When the Federal Constitution was 
before the States for ratification, four 
of the States demanded guarantees that 
freedom of the press, of speech, and of 
religion would be a part of the Constitu- 
tion. Nine of the States insisted that 
States rights be guaranteed. Thus the 
10th amendment was made a part of the 
Bill of Rights so that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be restrained from ever 
interfering with the rights of the States 
under the Constitution. 

The first nine amendments in the 
Bill of Rights deal with the rights of the 
people, God-given rights; the 10th 
amendment deals with the powers of the 
Federal Government. It limits those 
powers. It says, in effect, to the Presi- 
dent, to the Supreme Court, and to the 
Congress: “You may do what the Con- 
stitution specifically says you may do, 
but you may do no more. Those powers 
that are not given you are either re- 
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served to the States or they belong to 
the people.” 

That is what the 10th amendment 
spells out, and we must not forget it in 
our desire to establish civil rights. 

Mr. Speaker, today the new adminis- 
tration has decided to interfere in Vir- 
ginia and force upon one county in Vir- 
ginia public school integration of races 
in spite of the 10th amendment to the 
Constitution. 

David Lawrence in his U.S. News & 
World Report of May 8, 1961, discusses 
this proposed action quite thoroughly 
and convincingly. I am in full accord 
with the attitude of David Lawrence and, 
therefore, include his editorial, Con- 
formity by Coercion,” in these remarks: 

CONFORMITY BY COERCION 
(By David Lawrence) 


The Kennedy administration has let it be 
known that it doesn't need at this time any 
additional legislation to secure civil rights, 
and that the desired results can be achieved 
through executive orders and court decrees. 

Without the specific sanction of a single 
law of Congress or a single provision of the 
Constitution, the administration took a sig- 
nificant step on April 26 when it inter- 
vened directly in a Federal court proceeding 
and demanded that the State of Virginia 
compel one county to open its public 
schools. If it failed to do so, then State 
funds were to be ordered withheld from all 
the public schools in the 97 other counties 
and 32 autonomous cities throughout the 
State. 

This is a legalistic kind of blackmall. 

The startling edict is that States must 
abandon any local-option system, and that 
counties and cities must give up their inde- 
pendence. 

If this principle can be applied to schools, 
it can be made effective with respect to all 
other variations in law as between the coun- 
ties in a given State. 

Thus, in many States, some counties are 
urban and some are rural. Some select a 
board of supervisors which appoints an 
executive manager with broad powers, and 
some counties prefer that the Board itself 
exercise all administrative authority. If the 
theory that the Federal Government may dic- 
tate how State shall operate their subdivi- 
sions of government is valid, then the way 
is open to abolish the governments of cities 
or counties at will, or else to require them 
to obey not merely the wishes of the State 
legislature but the dictates of a Federal 
bureau in Washington. 

There is nothing in the 14th amendment 
that says that all counties must have the 
same laws or the same systems of adminis- 
tration, and that a State may not make laws 
to suit local conditions. 

But the Department of Justice, by the 
motion filed in Federal court, evidently re- 
flects the President's desire, which is that a 
State must conform to the pattern laid down 
by the Federal Government. 

What becomes, then, of the right of the 
people to run their own local governments— 
State, county, and city? 

What becomes of the provision in the 
10th amendment to the Constitution which 
says that all powers not delegated to the 
Federal Government by the Constitution it- 
self, or prohibited by it to the States, are 
“reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people”? 

There is not a single word in the Consti- 
tution giving any right to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to control the educational systems 
of the States. Nor is there a single pro- 
vision that gives the Federal Government 
any power to compel the State legislatures to 
vote funds for a particular purpose. 
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We are being told, moreover, that Congress 
should aid the States with huge expendi- 
tures to construct more schoolbuildings, to 
pay higer salaries for teachers, and to make 
various grants for specific educational 
courses needed to assist our national defense 
program. Will this not enable the Federal 
Government to complete its usurpation of 
the whole educational process? 

It has been vehemently denied by the 
sponsors of Federal aid to education that 
any such dictatorship will ever be exercised. 
Such denials, however, have a hollow sound 
now as we read that the Department of 
Justice, with the full approval of President 
Kennedy, has threatened a State legislature 
with reprisals in the form of court injunc- 
tions against 97 counties unless Virginia 
conforms to an edict of the Federal Govern- 
ment and forces one county to open its pub- 
lic schools. 

The courts, to be sure, have the right to 
intervene whenever any Federal or State law 
is being violated. But, in this case, is any 
Federal or State statute being broken? The 
State of Virginia supplies State funds to the 
cities and counties. One county—acting 
under State law—has closed its public 
schools and gives aid to students directly to 
help cover tuition charges at private schools, 
whether segregated or integrated. This is 
the same system that the Congress has ap- 
plied in the GI bill of rights and in other 
legislation. It provides freedom of choice 
for the parents. 

But now the Department of Justice as- 
sumes the right to tell a State that, unless it 
coerces a county to conform to a Federal de- 
cree, all other counties in the State must 
be deprived of State school funds. 

This is a form of retaliation which has no 
place in the American system of government. 
It savors of dictatorship and totalitarianism. 
The end never justifies the means when we 
are dealing with a written Constitution, es- 
pecially since there is a method specifically 
prescribed therein whereby the people can 
amend that same Constitution. 

The Kennedy administration may be com- 
mended for seeking to accomplish a worthy 
objective—to secure “civil rights“ for all 
citizens—but it must be condemned for se- 
lecting, as a means of attaining such ends, a 
device that would take away from the States 
and counties the basic right to govern 
themselves, 


A Tribute to Dr. Charles Munch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
true sorrow and wonderful memories 
that I bring to the attention of the 
House the coming retirement of one 
of the greatest artists of the musical 
world. Dr. Charles Munch has been the 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra—one of the finest orchestras 
in existence—for 12 years. With the end 
of the 1962 season, at the age of 70, he 
will leave Boston. It will be the end of 
an era, for conductors of the quality of 
Dr. Munch are individuals who bring 
their interpretations to music, just as 
literature produces genius of approach 
to a theme. The Boston Symphony is 
known for conductors of this quality; 
they are essential to its greatness. 
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To rehearse the history of his career 
at this point would be total understate- 
ment, but it is appropriate to mention the 
honors he has achieved in Boston. Since 
he joined the Boston Symphony in 1950, 
it has won five New York Critics Circle 
Awards for new music introduced, nine 
Grand Prix du Disques, and the Medal 
of the Vienna Mozartgemeinde. He in- 
stituted the orchestra’s open rehearsals 
and took it twice to Europe and once to 
Russia, It has toured in the Far East 
and Australia as well. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include Bos- 
ton’s feelings about Dr. Munch as re- 
flected in the following editorial from 
the Boston Globe of Saturday, April 22, 
1961: 

Dr. MUNCH'’S RETIREMENT 

Has it been 13 years since Dr. Charles 
Munch came among us? Surely the perfect 
choice to succeed Serge Koussevitzky, he 
proved it by assuming his role as if he had 
been there forever. Yet he completely 
changed the sound of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, giving it a French sonority as 
strong in character has he. 

Now it is announced he will retire at the 
end of the 1961-62 season still in command 
of his considerable powers. The city can look 
forward to future guest appearances. 

Boston has much to thank him for, besides 
giving his all, he kept the orchestra at the 
top of form. The changeover to his suc- 
cessor is characteristic of the orderly 
methods of the orchestra's trustees. Vien- 
nese-born Erich Leinsdorf will bring a change 
again in style to the Nation's most magnifi- 
cent instrument which continues fortunate 
in its conductors. 


Tool Bank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
New York Herald Tribune there ap- 
peared on April 30 an article under the 
byline of Allen M. Smythe bearing the 
caption “Navy To Aid South American 
Yards.” 

The article says in part: 

Navy plans to improve and modernize 16 
shipyards in South America are in their final 
stage. 

‘The shipyards will receive surplus machine 
tools, equipment, and machinery, much of 
which has been held in storage since World 
War II. 

The equipment will be repaired, rehabili- 
tated, and shipped to South America, using 
funds of the mutual ald program for those 
countries. 


I have no quarrel, Mr. Speaker, with 
the basic aim of the Navy in this respect, 
bat I do question whether the ultimate 
interests of the United States are best 
served by permitting the Navy on its own 
initiative to allocate surplus tools and 
machines in this manner. This is only a 
partial approach. 

Rather, I would think that a study be 
made of all the available surpluses and a 
national integrated program be initiated. 
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It is with such a study in mind that I 
am preparing to introduce a bill estab- 
lishing a tool bank to attain the greatest 
good for the greatest number. 


I urge my colleagues to read the article 
which follows: 

Navy To Am SOUTH AMERICAN YARDS 
(By Allen M. Smythe) 

Navy plans to improve and modernize 16 
shipyards in South America are in their 
final stage. The shipyards will receive sur- 
plus machine tools, equipment and machin- 
ery, much of which has been held in storage 
since World War II. The equipment will be 
repaired, rehabilitated and shipped to South 
America using funds of the mutual aid pro- 
gram for those countries. 

The original cost of the equipment plus 
the 10 to 15 percent additional cost for 
repair and shipping is about one-third the 
retail cost of new items for these shipyards, 
according to high Navy officials. 

To check requirements and give technical 
advice, the Navy sent two shipyard equip- 
ment experts, Capt. William Seith and A. J. 
Weisbecker, to visit and study ports in 
South America. Federal officials state that 
shipyards there are used almost exclusively 
to repair small naval vessels, fishing and 
other commercial ships. 

BRAZIL, TO BENEFIT MOST 

Brazil, with its long coastline, will be the 
chief beneficiary. Three shi in Rio 
de Janiero are scheduled to receive valuable 
machine tools. Equipment will also go to 
shipyards in Belem, Salvador, Natal, and 
Racife, 

Chile has shipyards in Talcahuano and 
Punta Arenas that are due for considerable 
modernization. Bahia Blanca in Argentina 
will be reequipped. 

Puerto Cabello in Venezuela, Calao, in 
Peru, Cartegena in Colombia, and Monte- 
video in Uruguay each have one shipyard 
that will receive aid in the program. 

A modest number of surplus machine 
tools already have been shipped to Near and 
Far East countries for use in their shipyards. 
Greece and Turkey have been the largest 
recipients receiving several million dollars 
worth of Navy machine tools. Iran, Ethio- 
pia, Vietnam, Korea, and the Philippines 
which haye small navies also have received 
equipment under the military assistance 
program. 

DISPOSAL PROGRAM 

Recently the Secretary of the Navy deter- 
mined the cost of maintaining and storing 
equipment was too costly and ordered a 
disposal program. Many of the Nation's 
allies need the equipment either because 
they are “dollar poor” or because their in- 
dustrial potential has never been improved. 

Rather than “dump” this equipment on 
the commercial market and realize only a 
small fraction of its value from surplus 
sales, it was reasoned that it would aid the 
United States if the shipbuilding capability 
and industrial ability of participants in the 
mutual security program were strengthened. 

Naval officials point out that surplus 
equipment consists of many large machine 
tools that are no longer useful for our mod- 
ern Navy. They are ideal for repair work 
for the small ships that ply South American 
waters. 

Pentagon budgetary officials expect the 
new administrator to approve in next year’s 
budget the authorization of 6200 million 
to $250 million for the purchase of new 
equipment for naval shipyards. Much of 
this amount will be earmarked for special 
equipment and new processes to fabricate 
high tensile alloy steels for our nuclear- 
powered warships and deep-diving sub- 
marines. 
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Address by Hon. Frank J. Becker at Ded- 
ication of Army National Guard 
Armory, Freeport, Long Island, April 
30, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
pleased to place in the Recorp the speech 
of my colleague and congressional neigh- 
bor, Hon. Frank J. BECKER, delivered 
April 30, 1961, at Freeport, N.Y. It con- 
tains a message which should be read by 
all: 


. 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE FRANK J. BECKER, 
REPUBLICAN, THIRD DISTRICT, New YORK, 
DEDICATION oF ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
ARMORY, FREEPORT, LONG ISLAND, APRIL 30, 
1961 
We are here today to dedicate an Army 

National Guard Armory—a symbol of our 

country’s willingness to prepare itself to 

guard its life, its principles and its heritage. 

But today I want to ask you to do more 
than help dedicate this building—to do 
more, even, than dedicate yourselves. The 
fact that you are active participants in this 
Guard unit is proof of your awareness of 
certain harsh but obvious facts of life. I 
want to ask you to listen carefully to what 
I have to say—and then join me in a very 
sy han t mission—a drive to save our way 

e. 

It is no secret to any of us that world 
situations and tensions are grave. Every 
day the headlines scream of a new crisis— 
of a new outrage against humanity—of a 
new powder keg situation in the infant 
countries of Africa and Asia. 

World situations have been grave before. 
In 1914, it was the Balkans, now Laos. In 
1938, it was Czechoslovakia, now the Congo. 
But unlike 1914, unlike 1938, we cannot, even 
for a short while, withdraw behind the false 
security of an ocean barrier and say It's 
the other fellow's problem—not ours.“ 

Because it is our problem—unless we want 
to see our cherished ideals of democracy and 
freedom washed down the drain—unless we 
want to live as slaves in an atheistic, cruel 
tyranny of Communist control. 

My friends, I am not asking you to prepare 
for war. 

Iam telling you we are at war now. 

We are now—today—April 30, 1961—en- 
gaged in the greatest war civilization has 
ever known. It is a life and death struggle 
for survival. We fight more than men and 
machines. We fight a philosophy—insidious, 
evil, grasping, selfish, cruel, merciless—dedi- 
cated to the complete and total destruction 
of everything in which we believe. 

Every day, a battle is fought somewhere. 
In the United Nations. In negotiations in 
Geneva. In Washington. In Moscow. This 
is war. We have an enemy more determined 
to destroy western civilization than all 
enemies since the beginning of time—put 


We couldn't see the signs 20 years ago. 
We waited until American men had been 
slaughtered at Pearl Harbor before we 
mobilized the great American productivity 
into a fighting machine that triumphed for 
our beliefs. 


But just because we waited 20 years ago 
doesn’t mean we have to walt now. In fact, 
we cannot—we dare not—wait. 

But I say to you today: We must make a 
choice. We as a country must decide: we 
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want to preserve our system. We must 
make this strong desire for survival known 
to our leaders. 

We must decide now to build up our re- 
sources—our armed might, our physical 
might, our moral might. We must win the 
battle for survival, for men's minds, for the 
peace of the world. 

But such a program takes time, dedica- 
tion—and money. 

Cuba has proven one thing to us. We are 
up against a formidable enemy. 

Why should the people of this country 
think that the leaders of our Government 
can expend money, effort, and thinking for 
welfare state programs and, at the same 
time, devote effort, thinking, and money to 
win the fight for survival. 

We must decide which is more impor- 
tant to us—an increase in social security 
or an all-out effort so assure national 
security. 

We must decide which is more vital to 
us and our children—Federal aid to educa- 
tion or assurances that our children will 
continue to be educated in a free world. 

We must decide whether we would rather 
have vast depressed areas ald—or the con- 
tinued right to live in freedom. 

Because I am convinced that we cannot 
equitably engage in both efforts without 
weakening ourselves. 

No government, no matter how great it 
may be, can divide its efforts in such a man- 
ner as to keep the “business as usual” sign 
out and, at the same time, spend the money 
necessary to assure that we will have busi- 
ness as usual 50 years from now. 

Today we spend more than 50 percent of 
our national revenue on defense. If more is 
necessary, let us spend more. 

The Bible said it best. “For what doth 
it profiteth a man if he gaineth the world 
but suffereth the loss of his soul?” 

What will it profit our country to spend 
vast amounts of money on a welfare state— 
if we lose the battle for survival. 

First things must come first, and the first 
thing is survival of our country. Once that 
has been accomplished, only then can we 
turn to a realistic appraisal of all these 
Federal projects, Only then will we be sure 
that our people will live to enjoy any benefits. 

I say to you that we must make this 
decision. I fear it is not being made for 
us by our leaders. We must convince them 
that we are aware of the dangers fating us. 
We must tell them that we are willing to 
sacrifice for the survival of our system. 

It is true that there are votes in all wel- 
fare state programs, but such political ex- 
pediency cannot and must not be permitted 
to interfere with our all-out efforts in the 
life and death struggle in which we are pres- 
ently engaged. 

And what good are votes if we lose the 
battle for our very lives? We must preserve 
our system if we are to enjoy it. 

We must take our Federal budget and re- 
appraise it. We must remain solvent. To 
do this, we must reduce expenditures in non- 
necessary domestic fields. 

We are in the fight now. In World War 
II we gladly sacrificed to build our defense 
and war effort. Why cannot we do the same 
now? If we do not do this, it may be too 
late. » 

The situation is more serious now than it 
was then. We must wake up to this fact. 
We must let it be known that we will not 
sacrifice our country, our way of life, for 
political expediency. 

No coddled country can or will survive. 
The Roman Empire offered its citizens bread 
and circuses—that resulted in total destruc- 
tion at the hands of the barbarians. 

We did not start our country by being 
given massive handouts by a paternalistic 
Federal Government, 
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We did not start our country by prefer- 
ring comfort to work—and we won't be able 
to keep our country if we think that way. 

We started our country and built it be- 
cause we cared more for the future of our 
children and their children than we did 
for our own material comfort. And the only 
way to keep our country and its principles 
is to go back to that group effort for sur- 
vival, 

Why can't we have both the welfare state 
and an all-out mobilization for survival? 
For two reasons: First, commonsense. It 
takes money to win a war. We cannot bank- 
rupt our economy by huge spending in both 
fields, or we will have no economy left. The 
second reason: It takes individual determi- 
nation and responsibility to arm philosophi- 
cally, physically, and morally to beat com- 
munism. Welfare state programs tend to kill 
individual responsibility by putting all de- 
cision making and implementing in the 
hands of an impersonal bureaucratic Fed- 
eral Government. 

Iam sure it will take us only a few seconds 
to decide which is more important. So, 
again I ask you to join with me in this 
determination to put first things first. To 
be more concerned with the survival of our 
cherished ideals than with temporary Fed- 
eral benefits. To help convince our country’s 
leaders that we will not be taken in. That 
we recognize political expediency when we 
see it, and that we prefer survival. This 
must be a bipartisan effort, my friends, and 
we must begin today. 


Official Statement of Gov. John Dempsey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the official state- 
ment of the Governor of Connecticut, 
Hon. John Dempsey, with respect to Con- 
necticut Fitness Week. 

The statement, which acutely states 
and strongly supports President Ken- 
nedy’s program, follows: 

CONNECTICUT Firness WEEK—May 1-6, 1961 

A welcome development of recent years 18 
the increased attention which is being paid 
in this Nation to physical fitness. 

President Kennedy has stated that the 
physical vigor of our citizens is one of our 
most precious resources, and that this re- 
source plays an important role in our ability 
to meet the great and vital challenges con- 
fronting us. 

The President also has taken notice of 
disturbing reports comparing the physical fit- 
ness of American youth with that of youths 
in other lands, and has said that we want 
our children to be participants in the vig- 
orous life rather than a generation of spec- 
tators. 

The broad importance of this subject is 
seen also in a statement of the American 
Medical Association that a true concept of 
fitness Includes the mental, the moral, the 
social, and the emotional, as well as the 
physical. 

The work of the Governor's committee on 
youth fitness, established in January 1960, 
recreation programs in many communities, 
and the physical education activity of our 
schools and many private organizations af- 
ford the young people of Connecticut many 
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opportunities to acquire and retain that 
degree of fitness needed for the full enjoy- 
ment of life. 

To call attention to these programs and 
to urge that they be fully supported, the 
period from May 1 to 6 is being observed 
as Connecticut Fitness Week. 

Connecticut is embarked on a broad pro- 
gram of growth for the future. Just as 
this program is important to the economy of 
our State, a program of fitness is important 
for every individual who will participate in 
and enjoy the benefits of Connecticut’s fu- 
ture growth. 

Let us make Connecticut Fitness Week an 
occasion to resolve that we will make our own 
fitness a matter of personal concern and 
support efforts to improve the fitness of all. 


Big Lag Is Found in Farm Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Glenn Beck, the distinguished dean of 
agriculture at Kansas State University, 
in Manhattan, Kans., was in my office 
this morning, and we discussed the farm 
research lag. Dr. Beck pointed out that 
less than three-tenths of 1 percent of the 
gross agricultural income of Kansas is 
being spent for agriculture-oriented re- 
search, while the comparable figure in 
the industrial field is nearly 5 percent. 
In a field as important to the State as 
beef cattle—which account of nearly 
half the State’s agricultural income— 
only six one-hundredths of the gross in- 
come is going into research. This in- 
cludes not only research in production 
problems, but also marketing problems 
clear dn down to the grocery store shelf. 
This is a problem that necessarily con- 
cerns not only beef growers and farmers 
generally, Mr. Speaker, but also taxpay- 
ers and consumers all over the Nation. 

Speaking of the problems associated 
with some of our agricultural surplus, 
Dr. Beck said to me this morning: 

We've researched our way into this prob- 
lem—now let us research our way out of it. 


Mr. Speaker, in connection with this 
overall situation, I want to draw the at- 
tention of my colleagues to a story that 
appeared in the New York Times on 
Sunday last: 

Bra Lac Is FOUND IN Farm RESEARCH—LESS 
THAN 1 Percent OF INCOME Is SPENT FOR 
AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON, April 29.—Agricultural re- 

search continues to move along at a horse- 

and-buggy pace in an age of automotive 

8 — 

Less than 1 percent of agriculture’s annual 

gross income is spent on research compared 

with more than 5 percent in the industrial 
field. 

Some advocates of stronger farm research 
programs see a connection between the lag, 
accumulation of farm surpluses, and declin- 
ing farm income. 

Agriculture is being researched out of its 
markets, they say, citing synthetic fibers, 
plastics, detergents, and other new products 
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that are being produced from nonagricul- 
tural raw materials. 

At the present time, farm research is 
carried on almost wholly in publicly sup- 
ported institutions such as the Agriculture 
Department's research service and coopera- 
tive State experiment stations. Officials 
estimate expenditures for such research do 
not exceed $500 million a year. This com- 
pares with more than $5 billion for business 
and industry. 

This discrepancy is much greater in find- 
ing new uses for agricultural raw materials. 
Less than $20 million a year is spent on this. 
It is estimated that industry spends $3 bil- 
lion a year looking for new uses and products 
for its raw materials. 

Lagging farm research was the subject of 
a study made by a Presidential commission 
in a broadened program calling for 1957. It 
strongly recommended expenditure of at 
least $50 million a year in seeking new indus- 
trial uses for agriculture’s surpluses. 

At present, spending on agricultural re- 
search totals $158 million a year. It includes 
research in forestry, home economics, and 
veterinary medicine. It also covers research 
on the production of farm and forest prod- 
ucts; the processing, distributing, and mar- 
keting of these products; the provision of 
materials, facilities, credit, and other requi- 
sites for these activities, and research relat- 
ing to services to farm families, rural com- 
munities, missions of other public agencies, 
and to the general public. 

Recently, an Agriculture Department com- 
mittee made an evaluation of Government 
farm research. It concluded that the pres- 
ent program was too limited. 

It found that facilities of the Depart- 
ment—mainly a research center at nearby 
Beltsville, Md.—and the State experiment 
stations were crowded and need modernizing. 

“Inadequacy of facilities is a serious im- 
pediment to present research programs,” it 
said in a report. The situation must be 
corrected.” 

“Agricultural research requires personnel 
with skills in the same sciences that non- 
agricultural research needs. There is brisk 
competition for the best. Capable students 
must be inspired to pursue studies in the 
agriculture-related sclences and careers in 
agricultural research must be made reward- 
ing enough to attract them,” the report 
asserted, 


A Court-Packing Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Adrian 
(Mich,) Daily Telegram of April 28, 1961: 

A CourtT-PACKING MEASURE 


The House has now followed the lead of 
the Senate in authorizing more new Federal 
judgeships than are needed. The Senate’s 
bill, passed a few weeks ago, calls for 73 new 
Federal judges; the House measure, passed 
last Thursday, calls for 70. The Kennedy 
administration had called for 59 and so had 
the American Bar Association. 

There is no question that more judges are 
needed to cope with the backlog of cases 
building up in the Federal courts across the 
country. President Eisenhower tried unsuc- 
cessfully for 2 years to get more, but the 
Democratic Congress blocked him. It pre- 
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ferred to wait until a Democratic President 
could make the lifetime appointments. 

Congressional leaders insisted on raising 
the ante, and their insistence not only gives 
weight to the Republican charge that the 
measure will dilute and cheapen the Fed- 
eral judiciary but it does more. It supplies 
final and devastating proof that the Demo- 
cratic leaders look on the judgeships as 
nothing but rewards for party electioneering. 

Counting vacancies by death and retire- 
ment, the Kennedy administration will have 
an estimated 100 court vacancies to fill this 
year. It so happens that the Federal judi- 
ciary at present is about equally divided be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans. Last 
year, in an effort to obtain the needed judge - 
ships, the Elsenhower administration offered 
to divide the new appointments evenly be- 
tween qualified Democrats and Republicans. 

No such offer is coming from the Demo- 
cratic camp now, and obviously no such even 
distribution is contemplated. Thus the new 
measure, when the slight House and Senate 
differences have been compromised as they 
surely will be, becomes an opportunity for 
court packing on a grand scale, 

In all the circumstances, President Ken- 
nedy has a grave obligation to seek out the 
very best appointees available, even if some 
of them happen to be Republicans. 


New York State Banking Department Dis- 
approves Bank Holding Company Ap- 
plication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
26, 1961, I entered my remarks in the 
Recorp expressing my concern over the 
setting up of phantom or intermediary 
banks as a means of obtaining control of 
the assets of existing banks by a bank 
holding company. 

In that statement I referred to the 
proposed plan of the Bankers Trust Co. 
and the County Trust Co. of White 
Plains to form just such phantom banks. 
The New York State Banking Depart- 
ment has disapproved this plan, and I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following press release of 
that department dated April 13, 1961. 
New York State Superintendent of Banks 
G. Russell Clark is to be highly com- 
mended for his action: 

BANKING BOARD Disaprroyes BANKERS TRUST- 
County Trust Bank HOLDING Company 
APPLICATION 
G. Russell Clark, New York State super- 

intendent of banks and chairman of the 

banking board, announced that the banking 
board had disapproved the Bankers Trust- 

County Trust Bank holding company applica- 

tion. 

Mr. Clark indicated that this decision was 
based on the board's view that the proposed 
formation would result in a bank holding 
company with a concentration of assets be- 
yond limits consistent with effective com- 
petition within Westchester County; that 
it may result in a lessening of competition 
injurious to the interests of the public, and 
in a tendency toward monopoly in West- 
chester County. He pointed out that while 
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some added convenience to the public might 
result from approval of the application, Its 
anticompetitive implications and the con- 
sequent adverse impact on the public in- 
terest weighed the balance toward disap- 
proval. 

Superintendent Clark stated that the basis 
for the banking board’s action was the dom- 
inant position within Westchester which the 
proposed holding company would occupy 
(with 40-50 percent of Westchester’s com- 
mercial banking services), in combination 
with the economic power and competitive 
advantages of a $3 billion New York City 
bank; that although County Trust now con- 
trols a similar propotion of Westchester's 
commercial banking business, the 
law, which is concerned with regulating the 
expansion of holding companies, refers to 
the size and asset concentration of a pro- 
posed holding company system, and not of 
any individual bank which Is to be part 
thereof; that the proposed affiliation would 
largely cut off banks other than Bankers 
Trust from actual and potential correspond- 
ent relationships with County Trust, 
amounting to almost one-half of such com- 
mercial bank opportunities originating 
within Westchester; and that approval of the 
proposed application would result in a tend- 
ency toward monopoly over wholesale bank- 
ing services within Westchester. 

The superintendent of banks also noted 
that the influence that approval of this ap- 
plication would exercise on the future course 
of asset and market concentration in New 
York State banking could not be ignored; 
that if this proposal and a contemplated 
merger between a large New York City bank 
and the second largest Westechester bank 
were consummated, two major New York 
City banks would control between them 
about 75 percent of commercial banking as- 
sets and deposits and two-thirds of commer- 
cial bank branches in Westchester, and that 
the power to monopolize the Westchester 
banking market would be inherent in such 
a situation. 

Attached is a copy of the recommendations 
made by the superintendent of banks to the 
banking board in accordance with the New 
York banking law, and which were accepted 
by the banking board. 

New York STATE BANKING DEPARTMENT— 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
or BANKS TO THE BANKING Boarp (BANK- 
Inc Law, Sec, 142 (1)) 


(Application of New York Holding Corp., 
pursuant to sec. 142(1)(a) and (f) of the 
banking law (a) to acquire all of the capital 
stock of Wall Street Trust Co., and of Main 
Street Trust Co.; and (b) to vote the stock 
of Wall Street Trust Co., in favor of the pro- 
posed merger of Bankers Trust Co. into Wall 
Street Trust Co.; and (c) to vote the stock 
of Main Street Trust Co. in favor of the pro- 
posed merger of the County Trust Co. into 
Main Street Trust Co.) 


INTRODUCTION 


New York Holding Corp. (a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of Delaware) has 
filed in this department (and concurrently 
with the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System) applications for prior ap- 
proval of certain actions intended ultimately 
to result in the acquisition by the applicant 
of all the capital stock (except directors’ 
qualifying shares) of the respective succes- 
sors of Bankers Trust Co. and the County 
Trust Co. If these and certain other ap- 
provals are obtained, and appropriate cor- 
porate actions are taken, applicant would 
become a bank holding company under 
-Article -A of the New York Banking Law, 
and under the Federal Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956. 
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The applicant requests prior approval of 
the banking board (1) to take action to be- 
come a bank holding company having two 
banking subsidiaries, each located in a bank- 
ing district different from that in which the 
other is located (banking law, sec. 142(1) (a), 
and (2) to vote the stock of each such bank- 
ing subsidiary in favor of merging into it 
another banking institution (banking law, 
sec. 142(1)(f). 

As to action (1) above, the applicant 
proposes to acquire all the capital stock 
(except directors’ qualifying shares) of Wall 
Street Trust Co., 16 Wall Street, New York 
City, and of Main Street Trust Co., 235 Main 
Street, White Plains, N.Y. These trust com- 
panies are not presently in existence. Or- 
ganization certificates haye been filed, how- 
ever, for the approval of the superintendent 
and the banking board pursuant to banking 
law section 24. Action upon such certificates 
has been deferred pending banking board 
action on the present application. 

As to the second action, the applicant pro- 
poses to vote the stock of Wall Street Trust 
Co. (if this board approves applicant's ac- 
quisition thereof) in favor of a merger of 
Bankers Trust Co. into Wall Street Trust 
Co., under the name Bankers Trust Co., the 
receiving institution to be a trust company 
with its principal office in the second bank- 
ing district; and the applicant proposes to 
vote the stock of Main Street Trust Co. (if 
this board approves applicant's acquisition 
thereof) in favor of a merger of the County 
Trust Co. into Main Street Trust Co., under 
the name the County Trust Co., the receiv- 
ing institution to be a trust company with 
its principal office in the third banking 
district. 

Under the proposed plans of merger, those 
stockholders of Bankers Trust Co. and the 
County Trust Co voting in favor of the 
respective plans would receive the stock of 
the applicant (New York Holding Corp.) in 
exchange for their stock in Bankers Trust 
and County Trust. Dissenting stockholders 
would be entitled to cash for their bank 
stock, either by agreement or under judicial 
appraisal procedure, as provided by law 
(banking law, sec. 604). 

Also incident to the overall plan, there- 
fore, would be further applications to this 
Department, following appropriate corporate 
action, for approval of the mergers neces- 
sary to consummate the plan, and for ap- 
proval of the banking offices to be maintained 
by the respective receiving institutions. 

Some division in jurisdiction as between 
the superintendent and the banking board 
is involved in the series of applications under 
the plan. This circumstance creates no par- 
ticular difficulty. Central to the plan is the 
intention of New York Holding Corp. ulti- 
mately to acquire and hold all the stock 
(except directors“ qualifying shares) of the 
successors to Bankers Trust and County 
Trust, and therefore to become a bank hold- 
ing company. Primary jurisdiction to ap- 
prove or disapprove certain of the actions 
leading to such result rests in the 
board under banking law section 142(1) 
(a) and (f). The superintendent is re- 
quired under the statute to submit the ap- 
plication together with his recommenda- 
tions in regard thereto to the banking board. 

This statement embodies such recom- 
mendations, and is submitted to the board 
together with the application and all papers, 
correspondence, and other information in 
my possession relating thereto. 


STATUTORY CRITERIA 


Article III-A of the banking law, as en- 
acted by chapter 237 of the laws of 1960 
(the Omnibus Act), and reenacted 
by chapter 146 of the laws of 1961: em- 
bodies a comprehensive statutory plan for 
this State's regulation and supervision of 
bank holding companies, their formation, 
and their expansion. Action which results in 
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formation or expansion of a bank holding 
company is unlawful, except when such ac- 
tion is taken with the prior approval of the 
banking board; and in determining whether 
or not to grant its prior approval, the board 
is required to take into consideration the 
factors specified in the statute (banking 
law, sec. 142(1). The factors to be con- 
sidered are: 

(i) The declaration of policy contained in 
section 10 of the banking law, to the effect 
that the business of all banking organiza- 
tions shall be supervised and regulated 
through the banking department in such 
manner— 

(a) As to insure the safe and sound con- 
duct of such business; 

(b) To conserve their assets: 

(c) To prevent hoarding of money; 

(d) To eliminate unsound and destruc- 
tive competition among such banking or- 
ganizations; 

(e) To maintain public confidence in such 
business; and 

(f) To protect the public interest and the 
interests of depositors, creditors, shareholders 
and stockholders. 

(ii) Whether the effect of the action for 
which approval is sought shall— 

(a) Result in the formation of a bank 
holding company of a size or extent beyond 
limits consistent with adequate or sound 
banking and the preservation thereof; or 

(b) Result in a concentration of assets 
beyond limits consistent with effective com- 
petition. 

(iii) Whether such formation or acquisi- 
tion may result in such a lessening of com- 
petition— 

(a) As to be injurious to the interest of 
the public; or 

(b) Tend toward monopoly. 

(iv) Primarily, the public interest and the 
needs and convenience thereof. 

Finally, the legislature in enacting chap- 
ter 237 of the Laws of 1960, and in reenact- 
ing its provisions (ch, 146 of the Laws of 
1961) further declared this State's policy 
in respect of the structure of banking in 
New York: 

“SECTION 1. Declaration of policy: The en- 
actment of Federal law to regulate bank 
holding companies (Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956) has made it necessary for the 
State of New York to review the structure 
of banking organizations operating in New 
York State. After full consideration of the 
complex issues involved it is hereby declared 
to be the policy of the State of New York 
that appropriate restrictions be imposed to 
prevent statewide control of banking by a 
few giant institutions; that no law or the 
administration of any such law should work 
a discrimination in favor of federally char- 
tered banking institutions or against State 
chartered institutions; that the dual bank- 
ing system be preserved; that competitive 
as well as banking factors be applied by 
Supervisory authorities in approving or dis- 
approving bank mergers, the operations of 
bank holding companies, acquisitions there- 
by or mergers or consolidations thereof; that 
no existing bank holding company be granted 
a statutory monopoly; that healthy and non- 
destructive competition be fostered among 
all types of banking organizations within 
natural economic and trade areas; that 
statutory home office protection for small 
unit tions be preserved and 
extended; and that there be State super- 
vision over the activities of bank holding 
companies and banking organizations for the 
purpose of assuring that the activities of 
such companies and organizations conform 
to the declared policy of the State in respect 
of banking.” 

Preliminary to discussion of the competi- 
tive and public interest criteria, it may be 
well to dispose of the section 10 factors in- 
corporated by reference in section 142. 
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Banking factors 


Section 10, declarative of this State's policy 
in the supervision and regulation of the 
business of banking tions, enunci- 
ates several tests which are of doubtful sig- 
nificance here. Conservation of banking as- 
sets, prevention of hoarding, and mainte- 
nance of public confidence in the banking 
business do not present problems warranting 
discussion in the context of the proposal 
before the board. Nor would the interests 
of creditors of the two banking institutions 
be affected in any substantial way, whatever 
disposition may be made of the application. 

The interests of stockholders of Bankers 
Trust and County Trust should, in the first 
instance, be determined by themselves. That 
Opportunity they will have (should the board 
approve the present application) in voting as 
stockholders upon the proposed mergers of 
their respective institutions with the banks 
to be organized for that purpose (Wall Street 
Trust Co. and Main Street Trust Co.). Dis- 
senting stockholders, as previously noted, 
would have the right to be paid for their 
stock and to resort to the courts for a deter- 
mination of its value (banking law, sec. 604). 
The section 10 declaration that State super- 
vision of banking is directed (among other 
objectives) toward protecting the interests 
of stockholders seems, therefore, mainly in- 
tended to promote the safe and sound gen- 
eral conduct of a bank's business. It is not 
intended primarily as a guide in acting upon 
specific applications, such as this, where the 
individual's own investment judgment is the 
Primary index to his interest, and where 
other effective safeguards are afforded him. 
Thus, although the statute requires the 
board to take the stockholders’ interests into 
account, I read this requirement as preclud- 
ing approval only where the proposed action 
is so patently prejudicial to the interests of 
stockholders that it would be futile to submit 
it to their vote. I am satisfied that such is 
not the case here, and conclude that this 
application would have no such effect upon 
the stockholders’ interests as would warrant 
this board's depriving them, under this fac- 
tor, of the opportunity to decide for them- 
selves where their interests lie. 

aining for discussion are the other 
factors enumerated in section 10, namely, (1) 
“to insure the safe and sound conduct of 
such [banking] business,” (2) “to eliminate 
unsound and destructive competition among 
such banking organizations,” (3) to protect 
the “public mterest,” and (4) to protect “the 
interests of depositors.” 
1. Insuring the Safe and Sound Conduct of 

the Banking Business 

The data submitted in support of the ap- 
plication, and this Department's familiarity 
with the affairs of Bankers Trust and County 
Trust, indicate that their business has been 
conducted safely and soundly, and that their 
prospects for continued safe and sound op- 
erations are excellent. 

The applicant, the proposed bank holding 
company, has assets of $1,000, representing 
the proceeds of sale for organizational pur- 
Poses of 1,000 shares of its authorized cap- 
ital stock now outstanding. The plan con- 
templates that additional resources of sub- 
stantial amount would be made available at 
u later date. The management and board 
of directors of applicant are drawn substan- 
tially from the present management and 
directors of Bankers Trust and County Trust, 
respectively. The records of these institu- 
tions amply refiect safe and sound manage- 
ment policies and a high degree of opera- 
tional skill. It is reasonable to expect that 
their affairs, and those of the proposed bank 
holding company, would continue to be so 
conducted. 

This factor is, in my opinion, not incon- 
sistent with approval of the application. 
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2. Elimination of Unsound and Destructive 
Competition 


Vigorous competition among banking in- 
stitutions now exists in New York City and 
Westchester County. There is no evidence, 
however, that in New York City or in West- 
chester County, or in any combined New 
York City-Westchester market, unsound or 
destructive competition among commercial 
banks exists. Neither Bankers Trust nor 
County Trust appears to be suffering from 
competition of such an undesirable char- 
acter as to bear upon the merits of the pres- 
ent application. Accordingly, this factor 
does not militate in favor of the application, 
The case might be otherwise where an in- 
stitution suffered from destructive compe- 
tition to such an extent that its financial 
soundness or stability were jeopardized, or 
its capacity to offer adequate banking sery- 
ices to the public materially reduced. 

3. Protection of the Public Interest 


Discussion of the public interest factor 
may be deferred until the final factor speci- 
fied in section 142 is reached, requiring this 
board to consider “primarily, the public in- 
terest and the needs and convenience there- 
of.” 


4. Protection of the Interests of Depositors 


Depositors in Bankers Trust and County 
Trust, in their capacity as such, should be 
little affected by the plan. Deposit services 
would be maintained by both banks as here- 
tofore, and presumably expanded and im- 
proved; no branches are proposed to be 
closed by reason of the holding company 
affiliation; and service charges would remain 
substantially unchanged. 

This factor appears to be of minor signifi- 
cance in reviewing the application. 

5. Preventing Expansion of a Bank Holding 

Company to a Size or Extent Inconsistent 

With Adequate or Sound Banking 


As will appear from the subsequent discus- 
sion, the bank holding company which 
would result from approval of this applica- 
tion would be a large organization. Never- 
theless, there is no substantial reason to be- 
lieve that it would be too large to function 
in an adequate and sound manner insofar 
as its own operations are concerned. There 
are a number of banking organizations op- 
erating efficiently and soundly under cen- 
tralized management which are as large or 
larger than New York Holding Corp. would 
be. There is also a bank holding company 
in this State which is nearly as large in 
terms of assets, and larger in number of 
banking offices, and which is soundly 
operated. 

Accordingly, this factor is not inconsistent 
with approval of the application. 


Competitive factors 


This department has not had occasion 
heretofore to measure against the express 
language of section 142 any proposal of the 
magnitude of the present one. A brief re- 
view of recent legislative history may serve 
to illuminate such language. 

In passing upon two important New York 
City bank merger applications in 1959, the 
superintendent applied to them, under the 
public interest factor of section 10, certain 
tests deriving essentially from antitrust law. 
Indeed, it was to codify all the considera- 
tions (including competitive) reviewed in 
connection with these mergers that this de- 
partment recommended to the State legisla- 
ture precisely the language now found in 
section 14261) 

The foregoing is not intended to imply 
that the statutory tests and judicially 
promulgated doctrines of antitrust law are 
to be applied by the banking department in 
reviewing this or any other proposed bank 
holding company action, bank merger, or 
asset acquisition. This department is not 
the proper forum for adjudication of issues 
under the Federal antitrust laws. That re- 
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sponsibility lies elsewhere. In 1959 I had 
occasion to discuss antitrust doctrines as 
they relate to banking, in the following 


“At the threshold, it must be recognized 
that the impact of antitrust laws and policy 
upon the regulated banking industry differs 
materially (although no specific exemption 
from antitrust statutes is granted to bank- 
ing) from their effect on business free of 
control by supervisory agencies. Indeed, 
much of the uncertainty that has char- 
acterized commentary in this area results 
from the seeming dichotomy created by the 
policy of free competition in open markets 
as fostered by the antitrust laws on the one 
hand and on the other hand by the conserva- 
tory practices imposed upon banks by reg- 
ulatory legislation. There are those who 
would condition approvals of bank mergers 
upon a strict application of existing anti- 
trust laws whether or not presently appli- 
cable to bank mergers. Such would be to 
ignore factors unique to banking which 
might warrant approval of a proposed merger 
under the previously enumerated [section 
10] criteria. * * © 

“Further, the public interest and the 
needs and convenience thereof must be con- 
sidered, since the demands that our economy 
and international trade and finance impose 
upon commercial banking in certain areas 
of this State may not be adequately served 
by normal growth. This is not to say that 
in New York City the burdens placed upon 
commercial banks cannot be met at the pres- 
ent time by normal growth. In some areas 
of the State, however, a virtual monopoly may 
be the only economically feasible method of 
insuring to the public adequate access to 
banking seryices to which it has a right. 
On the other hand, the prevention of an 
undue concentration of banking assets in a 
few banks in certain areas of this State is 
necessary. In this connection the incidence 
of absorptions, mergers, and consolidations, 
with resultant increase in banking concen- 
tration within the past decade, nationally 
and in New York, must be noted.“ “ 

I read the standards enunciated in section 
142 as a mandate to balance and apply both 
the so-called competitive factors and the 
so-called banking factors, in the light of an 
overriding concern with the interest, needs, 
and convenience of the public. 

Some consideration should be given as 
well to the declaration of policy in chapter 
237 of the laws of 1960." The legislature's 
review of this State’s banking policy was 
necessitated by enactment of the Federal 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956. The 
State’s policy, insofar as relevant to the 
present application, is— 

(a) To prevent statewide control of bank- 
ing by a few giant institutions; 

(b) To require supervisory authorities to 
apply competitive as well as banking factors 
in approving or disapproving acquisitions by 
bank holding companies; 

(e) To foster healthy and nondestructive 
competition among all types of banking or- 
ganizations within natural economic and 
trade areas; and 

(d) To assure conformance, through State 
supervision, to the banking policy so de- 
clared. 

In pursuance of such policy, certain 
changes in the State's banking structure 
were authorized. The freeze on formation 
and expansion of bank holding companies 
was terminated, subject to State supervision 
and regulation of such activities. Branching 
and merger privileges of banking organiza- 
tions were extended. More specifically, im- 
plicit in the statute is the recognition given 
to movements of population and business 
from cities to suburban areas, and the con- 
sequent need in such areas for expanded 
banking services, and for the vigorous com- 
petition in banking that is concomitant to 
economic growth. 
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The proposed formation of a new bank 
holding company to acquire Bankers Trust 
and County Trust requires assessment of the 
effects thereof upon competition. 

Will such action result in a concentration 
of assets beyond limits consistent with effec- 
tive competition? 

May such action result in such a lessening 
of competition as to be injurious to the in- 
terest of the public? 

May such action bring about a tendency 
toward monopoly? 

To answer these questions requires analysis 
of the specific banking services performed 
by the two banks; the relevant market areas 
for each such service; and the effects upon 
competition inherent in the proposal. Ul- 
timately, the board is to reach a judgment 
(balancing the competitive effects of the 
proposal against the public’s need for bank- 
ing services) as to whether approval or dis- 
approval would best serve the interest, needs, 
and convenience of the public. In short, 
would the anticompetitive effects of the plan 
(if any) outweigh its benefits (if any) to 
the public? 

THE BANKS INVOLVED 


The County Trust Co. of White Plains, 
N. T., is the largest bank in Westchester 
County. Its one-half billion dollars in re- 
sources constitute over 49 percent of all 
commercial bank assets in Westchester. It 
holds 49 percent of all individual, partner- 
ship and corporation demand deposits in the 
county, and carries on its books 40 percent 
of all business loans extended by commer- 
cial banks in Westchester, as well as 46 per- 
cent of all commercial bank consumer in- 
stallment loans. The 40 offices of County 
Trust comprise 41 percent of all commer- 
cial bank offices in Westchester. 

County Trust is basically a suburban re- 
tall bank. Its primary services are to resi- 
dents of Westchester County and to busi- 
nesses located in Westchester. It has en- 
gaged heavily in real-estate lending and 
servicing, primarly out of State, but it does 
not, on any substantial scale, serve national 
or international enterprises. The bulk of 
County Trust’s deposits derives from West- 
chester residents and business firms. A sub- 
stantial portion of such deposits is in savings 
accounts of individuals, nearly all of whom 
live in Westchester. Of total demand de- 
posits held by County Trust, the bulk is 
those of individuals, partnerships, and cor- 
porations. In those instances where large 
firms of national or international stature 
maintain deposit accounts with County 
Trust, such accounts largely reflect the local 
activity of these firms in Westchester Coun- 
ty. 

Bankers Trust Co. is the sixth largest com- 
mercial bank in New York City. It holds 
some $3 billion in resources, constituting 
8.1 percent of all commercial bank assets 
in New York City. Its 47 offices constitute 
7.5 percent of all commercial bank offices in 
the city. It holds 8.9 percent of all indi- 
vidual, partnership and corporation demand 
deposits in the city, 9.8 percent of commer- 
cial bank business loans, and 6.6 percent of 
commercial bank consumer installment 

Bankers Trust is, in the main, a wholesale 
bank, large commercial, industrial, 
and financial firms, many of them of na- 
tional and international standing, In re- 
cent years it has also been transacting a sub- 
stantial volume of banking business which 
may be characterized as retail in character. 

RELEVANT MARKET AREAS 

It may be argued (and the applicant so 
asserts) that New York City and Westchester 
County together constitute an integrated 
economic area, or part of a larger banking 
market comprising New York City and its 
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adjacent and nearby suburban counties. 
Some 40 percent of Westchester residents 
commute regularly to New York City, and 
some noncommuters (or their wives) may 
consider New York City banks as conveni- 
ently available. About 70 percent of West- 
chester residents live within 10 miles of New 
York City, and important business relation- 
ships exist involving the movement of goods 
and services between New York City and 
Westchester. Indeed, it may be further 
argued that the Omnibus Banking Act im- 
plies legislative recognition of a degree of 
economic integration as between New York 
City and Westchester County. The declara- 
tion of policy of the act speaks of fostering 
healthy and nondestructive banking com- 
petition within natural economic and trade 
areas. Such declaration is followed by pro- 
visions granting to certain banking organi- 
zations new branching and merger privileges 
across the New York City-Westchester 
County line. From this it may be inferred 
that the legislature regarded New York City 
and Westchester as part of natural eco- 
nomic and trade area. 

Actually, however, for purposes of this 
application, a much more limited inference 
should reasonably be drawn from the action 
of the legislature in authorizing New York 
City banking institutions to branch into 
Westchester, and Westchester institutions 
into New York City. The legislature recog- 
nized, not that the two areas comprise an 
integrated market for bank services, but 
merely that many individuals, such as com- 
muters, need banking services in both areas, 
which services can best be afforded through 
branching across the county line. The leg- 
islature might also have considered it 
advisable to stimulate competition in a 
largely suburban area, where the opportunity 
for growth of independent institutions may 
be relatively limited, by permitting branch- 
ing from and to a large commercial city 
nearby, even though not in the same mar- 
ket area, Thus, while it is true that branch- 
ing throughout an integrated market area 
is generally permitted, branching is not 
necesarily limited to such areas but may 
be permitted outside an integrated market 
area where special circumstances exist. 
Certainly, it cannot be inferred from the 
present branching provisions of the bank- 
ing law that New York City and Westchester 
are within one market area for all purposes 
baie are relevant to the present applica- 
tion. 

With respect to certain important categor- 
les of banking services, Westchester is in 
fact a separate and distinct market area. 
Since over half of Westchester residents both 
work and live in Westchester“ and few of 
these would be likely to regard New York 
City banks as conveniently available alterna- 
tives for the banking services rendered by 
Westchester banks—Westchester County 
should be viewed as a banking market sep- 
arate and distinct from New York City. 

The banking department's analysis of rele- 
vant geographic market areas, by banking 
services, further reveals the existence of cer- 
tain service lines for which the market is 
primarily local (Le., countywide or even 
more closely restricted to a particular mu- 
nicipality and its environs, or to a neigh- 
borhood or section of a city or village). Such 
services, which County Trust renders to its 
depositors and customers at its 40 branches 
throughout Westchester County, include: 

1. Business loans to small local enter- 
prises. 

2. Consumer installment loans. (The rele- 
vant market here should perhaps be even 
more circumscribed, i.e., to banks within 
convenient distances from the homes or 
places of business of potential borrowers.) 

3. Savings deposits. (The comments in 
(2) above are applicable with respect to this 
service as well.) 
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4. Special checking accounts. 

5 Regular checking accounts (individual 
and small business). 

6. Small personal trusts. 

Insofar as Westchester is a separate mar- 
ket area, it is clear that no substantial 
amount of competition for its local banking 
services exists as between Bankers Trust and 
County Trust. Accordingly, none would be 
eliminated by their affiliation. Certain other 
competitive implications relating to such lo- 
cal banking services must be carefully exam- 
ined, however. 


THE EFFECTS UPON BANKING COMPETITION OF 
THE SIZE, EXTENT, AND ASSET CONCENTRA- 
TION OF THE PROPOSED BANK HOLDING COM- 
PANY 


The statute (banking law, sec. 142(1)) 
cautions lest the formation of a bank hold- 
ing company result in a concentration of 
assets beyond limits consistent with effec- 
tive competition; the statute further directs 
consideration as to whether such action may 
result in such a lessening of competition 
as to be injurious to the interest of the pub- 
lic or tend toward monopoly; and finally 
the statute enjoins this board that its pri- 
mary consideration be the interest and the 
needs and convenience of the public. 

The size and extent of, and the assets to 
be held by the proposed bank holding com- 
pany system would, in the first instance, re- 
flect the combined size and extent and assets 
of Bankers Trust and County Trust, re- 
spectively. These have been briefly outlined 
in a preceding portion of this statement. 
The application and the banking depart- 
ment's Own analysis mark out in consider- 
able detail the magnitude and scope of the 
resources and operations of the two banks. 

As a bank holding company the applicant 
would be, in terms of total resources, the 
largest such company in the State, with 
combined banking assets of over $3.5 billion. 
Marine Midland Corp., the second largest 
such company in New York, holds some $2.4 
billion in banking assets. In terms of its 
87 banking offices, the applicant would be 
second to Marine Midland Corp., whose sub- 
sidiary banks maintain 174 offices through- 
out New York State. 

In the combined New York City-West- 
chester County area, the holding company’s 
share (over $3.5 billion) of all commercial 
banking assets would constitute 9.1 percent 
of the total. Its share of commercial bank- 
ing offices in such area would be 12 percent. 

The figures relating to the New York City- 
Westchester area lose their significance, how- 
ever, when it is considered that New York 
City’s total commercial assets are 
nearly 40 times the size of Westchester's, and 
that there are 628 commercial bank offices in 
New York City, and only 96 in Westchester. 
Thus, even the acquisition by the applicant 
of Bankers Trust and all Westchester County 
commercial banks would have a relatively 
minor effect upon commercial bank asset 
and branch concentration in such combined 
area, 


Much more significant is the effect of the 
proposal before the Board upon banking con- 
centration within Westchester. 

To the preeminent position already oc- 
cupled by County Trust in Westchester com- 
mercial banking, the proposal would bring 
the added economic power and competitive 
advantages of affiliation with a New York 
City bank whose $3.1 billion in resources 
dwarfs the less than one-half billion dollars 
held by all nine remaining commercial banks 
in Westchester, 

The strategic position of County Trust in 
Westchester is illustrated by the degree of its 
branch concentration in certain Westchester 
communities (commercial bank branches 
only): 

White Plains: County Trust, six offices; 
others, three offices. 
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Mount Vernon; County Trust, four offices; 
others, two offices. 

Larchmont: County Trust, two offices; oth- 
ers, one office. 

Mamaroneck: County Trust, two offices; 
others, one office. 

Port Chester: County Trust, two offices; 
others, one office. 

North Tarrytown and Tarrytown, Irving- 
ton, Dobbs Ferry, Ardsley, Hastings-on-Hud- 
Son area: County Trust, one in each (total 
5 offices); others, three offices. 

In the specified communities, County 
Trust operates a total of 21 offices, its com- 
mercial bank competitors a total of 11. 

To some extent, the conclusions to be 
reached here reflect the nature and mode of 
Operation of bank holding companies. These 
organizations, as the applicant and other 
authorities“ have pointed out, bring. im- 
Portant advantages and render significant 
Services to their affiliated banks. Bank hold- 
ing companies provide to their subsidiaries 
the benefits of (1) additional capital funds, 
(2) centralized management, (3) technical 
assistance in bank operations, such as 
Specialized lending services, purchasing, 
auditing, appraising, advertising, tax coun- 
seling, credit information, and underwriting 
of government and municipal securities. 
Moreover, the present applicant has drawn 
Substantially all of its executive officers and 
directors from the present management and 
Boards of the banks it seeks to acquire. 
Thus, while not technically a merger, the 
formation or expansion of a bank holding 
company may have, as here, many of the 
practical implications of such transactions, 

The aspects of bank holding company op- 
eration above mentioned, as well as others, 
are designed to lend financial strength, 
Stability, and operational skills to institu- 
tions which, on their own, might lack the 
capacity to secure such advantages for them- 
selves, to the detriment of the public they 
serve. 

In the context of the present application, 
however, there is no evidence that either of 
the banks involved is in that position. Each 
is adequately capitalized, well-managed, and 
renders or has the capacity to render a full 
scale of needed banking services in the mar- 
kets it now serves. The banking depart- 
ment recognizes that bringing additional 
banking services and additional banking 
competition into many areas of the State is 
highly desirable, is in the public interest, 
and is consistent with legislative intent and 
policy as enunciated the omnibus 
banking act and in banking legislation which 
preceded such enactment. Such growth 
and extension of competition should be 
achieved in measured steps, however. 

While it is conceded that some additional 
convenience and benefit may accrue to the 
public in Westchester were the proposal con- 
summated, I do not regard this circumstance 
as sufficient te overcome the adverse com- 
petitive impact inherent in a consolidation 
of the resources of the largest commercial 
bank in Westchester—a bank roughly twice 
the size of its nearest competitor in that 
county—with the resources of a bank some 
six times the size, in assets, of all remaining 
Westchester commercial banks. 

The only remotely comparable transaction 
in Westchester which may presently be en- 
visioned is the proposed merger of the second 
largest commercial bank in Westchester with 
the second largest New York City bank.” 
This department, of course, has no jurisdic- 
tion over such proposed merger, I must take 
note, however, that were both the present 
Proposal and the contemplated merger ap- 
proved and consummated, some 75 percent 
of commercial banking assets, and two-thirds 
of commercial bank branches in Westchester 
would be held by but two institutions. It 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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is not too much to say that the power to 
monopolize—to exclude actual or potential 
competition from a defined market—would 
be inherent in the combinations here re- 
ferred to. Moreover, this department may 
not ignore the influence which its decision 
on the present application may exert upon 
the future course of asset and market con- 
centration in the banking industry, 

It could be argued that the two largest 
Westchester banks (County Trust and the 
National Bank of Westchester) presently 
control, between them, a similar proportion 
of Westchester assets, branches, and lines of 
commerce, and, therefore, no change in this 
respect would result from approval of both 
transactions. However, it should be pointed 
out that in referring to size (i.e., to size or 
extent and to concentration of assets) the 
banking law refers to the size of the pro- 
posed holding company system, not to the 
size of any individual bank which is to be 
a part thereof. Accordingly, it is the anti- 
competitive implications of the formation or 
expansion of a bank holding company which 
must be scrutinized. In this case, such ac- 
tion would result in an accretion of resources 
and facilities inconsistent with effective 
competition in the market area being re- 
viewed, namely, Westchester County, and in 
many of the local communities therein. 

One further comment is relevant here. 
Affiliation of County Trust with Bankers 
Trust would tend, to a substantial degree, 
if not completely, to cut off other banks in 
New York City and elsewhere from present 
and potential correspondent relationships 
with County Trust—ergo, from some one- 
half of such commercial banking opportuni- 
ties originating in Westchester County. The 
presence in Westchester of branches of New 
York City banks would not be likely to offset 
appreciably such a result in the foreseeable 
future. The application indicates that 
Bankers Trust intends to provide to the 
Westchester customers of County Trust all 
of those specialized banking services for 
which, actually or potentially, other large 
commercial banks compete with Bankers 
Trust. It is reasonable to conclude, there- 
fore, that affiliation between County Trust 
and Bankers Trust would result in at least 
a tendency toward monopoly in Westchester 
over wholesale banking services, foreign 
banking services, and the numerous other 
specialized banking skills of Bankers Trust 
which are described in the application. 


THE PUBLIC INTEREST AND THE NEEDS AND 
CONVENIENCE THEREOP 


In the final analysis, the public interest 
is the overriding factor to be considered. 
The public is entitled to banking services 
sufficient in quantity and quality to meet 
the demands of current and future economic 
growth. Where banking institutions are not 
providing such services, the banking de- 
partment might regard such a circumstance 
as impelling approval of an action which, 
under differept conditions, would warrant 
disapproval. 

For example, where banking services by 
local banks in a particular market area are 
demonstrably inadequate, or incapable of 
satisfying or stimulating needed economic 
growth in the area, this department would 
look favorably upon the entry of a bank 
holding company, through acquisition of one 
of the local institutions, even though as a 
result of such action some decisive competi- 
tive advantages might accrue to the local 
bank being acquired, and to the holding 
company, 

The present application describes in de- 
tail numerous additional services to be made 
available (in the event of affillation of Coun- 
ty Trust and Bankers Trust) to the residents 
of and business firms in Westchester. These 
include a broader range of personal and cor- 
porate trust services, research facilities, for- 
eign department facilities, specialized lend- 
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ing and credit services, and other services 
not presently available at County Trust, or 
available on a limited basis or through cor- 
respondent relationships only. 

It is difficult to appraise the significance 
of these services for the residents and busi- 
ness firms of Westchester. No information 
has been furnished as to the extent of the 
demand that may there exist for such serv- 
ices, or to what extent the demand that does 
exist is (or is not) being adequately served 
directly by Westchester banks, or through 
their correspondent relationships with other 
institutions. It is reasonable, nevertheless, 
to conclude that the affiliation would con- 
tribute to some extent to the convenience 
of residents of Westchester County. Grant- 
ing this to be the case, the adverse com- 
petitive effects which may reasonably be 
anticipated from the proposed action out- 
weigh the somewhat conjectural benefits 
thereof. 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


My recommendation to the banking board 
is that the application be disapproved, Such 
recommendation is based upon the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1. The section 10 banking factors incor- 
porated by reference in section 142(1) and 
the single banking factor of section 142(1) 
are either consistent with approval, or inap- 
posite to this application. Such factors do 
not provide substantial affirmative support 
for approval. These factors are: 

(a) Insuring the safe and sound conduct 
of the business. 

(b) Elimination of unsound and destruc- 
tive competition. 

(c) Protection of the Interests of deposi- 
tors. 

(d) Preventing expansion of a bank hold- 
ing company to a size or extent inconsistent 
with adequate or sound banking. 

2. The competitive factors of section 142 
(1) are inconsistent with approval: 

(a) The formation of the proposed bank 
holding company would result in a concen- 
tration of assets beyond limits consistent 
with effective competition (in Westchester 
County). 

(b) Such formation may result in such 
a lessening of competition (in Westchester 
County) as to be injurious to the interests 
of the public. 

(c) Such action may result in a tendency 
toward monopoly (in Westchester County). 

3. Finally, the primary statutory factor 
for the board's consideration, the public in- 
terest and the needs and convenience there- 
of is, on balance, inconsistent with approval. 
While some added convenience to the pub- 
lic might result, in the event of approval. 
the anticompetitive implications of the pro- 
posed actions and the consequent adverse 
impact thereof on the public interest, 
weigh heavily toward disapproval. 

Accordingly, I recommend to the banking 
board that the application of New York Hold- 
ing Corp., to become a bank holding com- 
pany under article III-A of the banking law, 
be disapproved. 


* While the banking organizations directly 
Involved in this application are organized, 
or are proposed to be organized, as trust 
companies under art. III of the banking law, 
for conyenience they will frequently be re- 
ferred to herein as banks or institutions. 

3 Hereinafter sometimes called Bankers 
Trust and County Trust, respectively. 

3 Ch. 237 of the Laws of 1960 was declared 
vold by the New York Supreme Court, New 
York County, in a decision filed on Mar. 14, 
1961, for certain technical procedural de- 
fects in its passage. Ch. 146 of the Laws of 
1961, which became law on Mar, 17, 1961, 
reenacted the provisions of the earlier act, 
including art. III-A, and validated all 
actions taken pursuant to the provisions of 
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such earlier statute (ch. 146 of the Laws of 
1961, sec. 16). 

*The other banking factors discussed 
above are made relevant by the incorpora- 
tion of sec. 10 into sec. 142(1). This bank- 
ing factor (marked (5) ) derives directly from 
factor (ii) of sec 142(1). 

5 Identical language, specifying the factors 
to be considered by the superintendent in 
passing on proposed bank mergers and asset 
acquisitions, was embodied in sec. 601(b). 

Memorandum of the superintendent, 
Chemical New York Trust Co. merger (1959). 

As reenacted by ch. 146 of the Laws of 
1961. 

It is estimated that by 1985 the number 
and proportion of those who both live and 
work in Westchester will be further sub- 
stantially increased (Regional Plan Associ- 
ation). 

*E.g., Nadler & Bogen, The Bank Holding 
Company” (1959). 

“The National Bank of Westchester and 
the First National City Bank of New York. 


Response on Behalf of Recipients of 
Partner in 4-H Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
far too few occasions, we take a moment 
to pay tribute to those who have dedi- 
cated themselves to encouraging and as- 
Sisting our youth in meeting the prob- 
lems of tomorrow. 

It has come to my attention that one 
of my constituents, and a good friend, 
recently was presented with a citation 
for his outstanding service to youth. He 
is Mr. Merritt D. Hill, vice president of 
Ford Motor Co. and that firm’s general 
manager in the Tractor and Implement 
Division in Birmingham, Mich. 

In the presentation of this award as a 
partner in 4-H, Mr. Hill was praised for 
his continuous and dedicated assistance 
to 4-H and other youth programs; for his 
encouragement of business associates to 
give of themselves as well as their means 
in supporting youth work; for his assist- 
ance to rural young people in career ex- 
ploration and for his share in his firm’s 
sponsorship of the National 4-H Achieve- 
ment Award program for many years. 

I think that Mr. Hill's statements in 
acceptance of this award are important 
to all of us in our understanding of the 
aims and goals of the young people of 
our Nation. 

His words follow: 

RESPONSE ON BEHALF OF RECIPIENTS OF 

PARTNER IN 4-H AWARD 
(By Merritt D. Hill, vice president, Ford 

Motor Co., and general manager, Tractor 

and Implement Division, Birmingham, 

Mich.) 

Thank you, Administrator York, Mr. Sec- 
retary, fellow partners in 4-H, distinguished 
guests, friends of 4-H, and 4-H’ers. This 
is a tremendous experience for me, as I know 
it is for the other recipients of this award. 
Many is the time I have presented awards 


to 4-H’ers, and suddenly I know exactly how 
they feel. 
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I read yesterday in our local Birmingham, 
Mich., newspaper what the most important 
combinations of words are for strengthen- 
ing our relationships with others. 

The five most important words are: “We 
are proud of you.” The four most important 


are: “What is your opinion?” The three 
most important: “If you please.” The two 
most important: “Thank you.” The one 


least important Is: “I.” 

Today, the seven of us know just how 
meaningful those five words We are proud 
of you” are. 

And, for our part, we say with utmost sin- 
cerity and humility, the two most important 
words: “Thank you.” 

While we are thinking about meaningful 
words, it seems timely to mention the ap- 
propriateness of the name you have given 
to the award we have received—Partner in 
4-H. 

The closest relationship which exists in 
business organizations is a partnership. 
Because what I do commits my partner, and 
what he does commits me, a partnership 
demands the highest degree of respect for 
others and responsibility to them. Proper 
function of a partnership requires constant 
application of the Golden Rule. 

Examining the word “partnership” still 
further, we find that a partnership cannot 
exist unless both parties make some kind 
of special contribution. to it. It serves no 
purpose unless it is mutually beneficial to 
both parties. 

For a moment, then, on behalf of the peo- 
ple whom you 4-H’ers have today named 
as partners, Id like to suggest what some 
of the things are that each party is bringing 
to this partnership. 

We, on this platform, have the responsi- 
bility to contribute to this partnership, at 
the very least, the benefit of our experience 
with business affairs, and with educational 
matters. You have a right to expect from 
us far more than this, however. 

As I see it, we have the obligation to help 
instill in every one of you a sense of your 
great worth as individuals. You 4—H’ers are 
2,300,000 strong, and your influence is al- 
ready being felt around the world. Every- 
thing you are and do counts. “No man,” 
Hemingway wrote, “Is an island unto him- 
self." The most disturbing thing I believe 
I have ever seen in print is the creed of an 
organization which says that “I, as an indi- 
vidual, am nothing.” The greatest respon- 
sibility the senior members of your partner- 
ship have to you is to convince each of you 
that your personal character and integrity 
and ability are more important to the 
world’s future than anything else. 

Another thing we can do for this partner- 
ship is to offer you challenges, and no 
challenge was ever more Clearly stated than 
your own 4-H motto—“Make the best, bet - 
ter!“ It is our purpose to create within you 
a dissatisfaction with things as they are, 
and then help you learn how to do some- 
thing about that dissatisfaction, not tell you 
what to do about it. 

We owe to you also the responsibility of 
bringing to you an awareness of the prob- 
lems and the opportunities which will face 
you as you reach adulthood. The underly- 
ing purpose of 4-H is to prepare you to meet 
life, and not accept it on its terms but change 
it. This will take courage and steadfast- 
ness of purpose. Already all of you in 4-H 
know the meaning of these words from your 
own experiences, but the strength of your 
resolve will be tested over and over again. 
We must show you by our example that 
right principles must never be compromised. 

Now, what does this partnership with us 
require of you? 

You have a duty to alert us to our re- 
sponsibilities. 4-H would not exist if young 
people could not profit from a degree of 
guidance. It is a sad thing to see bunches 
of young people eager to have new experi- 
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ences, motivated by the desire to prove their 
own personal worth to themselves and to 
each other, but channeling their energies 
into nonconstructive adventures. You need 
to open the communication avenues between 
yourselves and adults. 

You must bring to this partnership your 
idealism and enthusiasm. You must be- 
lieve, wholeheartedly, that it is within your 
power to make the best, better. And you 
must convey to us this belief. Apathy is a 
weapon much stronger than hostility. At 
least. when you express hostility to an idea 
you have in mind some other approach. If 
your attitude is “I don't care,” this becomes 
contagious within your group. 

Another obligation you owe to our part- 
nership is a sense of appreciation for it. 
Whatever 4-H means to you, it can mean to 
others with whom you come in contact. 
Verbally expressing this appreciation, of 
course, is important, but living it is even 
more important—4—-H has continuity be- 
cause the older 4-H'ers convey to the younger 
ones their excitement and their knowledge. 
I am repeatedly impressed with the attitude 
of service to the organization which you 
older members show, and I can think of no 
finer way of showing appreciation. I in- 
clude, even, the tangible expression of ap- 
preciation which today's ceremonies repre- 
sent. 

There is another responsibility you have 
to those who have gone into partnership 
with you. You owe it to us to help us keep 
our sense of values. In our competitive so- 
ciety, attainment of success measured by 
material possessions appears on the surface 
to be of supreme importance. It might be 
said that in your striving for blue ribbons in 
your 4-H projects you are succumbing to 
this same materialism. But when we ex- 
amine the 4-H award system closely, we 
find in nearly every case that the award is 
not an end in itself, it merely opens up new 
vistas to the winners. 

And as we talk to those who are runners-up, 
we find that the moment they got over their 
immediate disappointment, they knew that 
they had learned much of value from their 
experience. In requiring us, as adults, to 
understand this, you help us keep a much 
more realistic perspective toward our attain- 
ments and our disappointments. 

While seven of us were singled out this 
morning to represent the ership of 
adults and young people in 4-H, we know, 
and you should too, that the 4-H movement, 
itself, is a unique kind of partnership, with 
young men and women banding themselves 
together with educators, government people, 
business and industry representatives, and 
adult leaders. The relationships which de- 
velop through this partnership are of im- 
mense benefit to everyone who participates 
in your movement, 

Through the catalytic action of you young 
people, we adults obtain better understand- 
ing of each other, heightened respect for the 
contributions all segments of our society 
make to the whole, and friendships which we 
will prize throughout our lives. 

It is with deep humility that I accept this 
award on behalf of every adult who values so 
highly the opportunity you young people 
give us to be of service to you. 

Thank you. 

FRIENDS OF 4-H GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 3187 

NATIONAL 4-H CONFERENCE, U.S. DEPART- 

MENT OF AGRICULTURE, APRIL 28, 1961 


PROGRAM 
Music, U.S. Marine Band. 


Presiding, Jacqueline Richardson, 
Virginia, 

Thought for the day, 4-H delegates. 

Pledge to American flag, Gary Wilson, 
Indiana. 


Four-H Club pledge, Richard Alexander, 
Oklahoma, 
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Forward in 4-H, Hon. Orville L, Freeman, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Presentation of citations, Dr. E. T. York, 
Jr., Administrator, Federal Extension Service. 

Citations read by G. H. Huffman, Federal 
Extension Service; W. W. Bauer, American 
Medical Association; Howard A. Dawson, Na- 
tional Education Association; Robert O. 
Glover, Atlantic Rural Exposition; Merritt D. 
Hill, Ford Motor Co.; N. C. McGowen, United 
Gas Corp.; Lucille Rea, Simplicity Pattern 
Co.; Edgar T. Savidge, American Bankers 
Association. 

Response, Merritt D. Hill. 

Presentation of original poster paintings, 
J. W. Shaver, Coats & Clark, Inc. 

Music, U.S. Marine Band. 

Panel, “New Understandings of Citizen- 
ship,” Edward V. Pope and 4-H delegates. 


Partners in 4-H 


Dr. W. W. Bauer: For preparing extensive 
educational information and training mate- 
rials to enrich health studies; for pioneering 
health education of the public by radio and 
television; for significant guidance in shift- 
ing the focus of 4-H health programs from 
“the best exhibit idea” to progress of indi- 
vidual boys and girls and to community 
service; and for valued counseling to many 
youth-serving groups, including the National 
4-H Service Committee of which he was a 
member for many years. 

Dr. Howard A. Dawson: For sustained effort 
in interpreting, championing, and guiding 
rural educational progress, including 4-H 
Club work, both in his native Arkansas and 
in the Nation; for strengthening school and 
community relationships in significant ways; 
for perserverance in helping underprivileged 
boys and girls receive the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes that equip them for full citi- 
izenship; and particularly for many services 
to 4-F in his rural leadership field with the 
National Education Association. 

Adm. Robert O. Glover: For personal atten- 
tion and encouragement to 4-H youth who 
participate annually in the Atlantic rural 
exposition, of which he is executive vice pres- 
ident and operational head; for major assist- 
ance to youth of 22 States competing in the 
eastern U.S. 4-H tractor operators’ contest 
at the exposition each year; and for valued 
aid to 4-H members of 8 States who take 
part in the exposition’s annual poultry, live- 
stock, and dairy judging. 

Merritt D. Hill: For continuous and dedi- 
cated assistance to -H and other youth pro- 
grams; for encouraging business associates 
to give of themselves as well as their means 
in supporting youth work; for assisting rural 
young people in career exploration; for serv- 
ing as a trustee of the Michigan 4-H Founda- 
tion, and as a member of the National 4-H 
Service Committee; and for sharing enthu- 
siastically in his company’s sponsorship of 
the national 4-H achievement awards pro- 
gram for many years. 

N. C. McGowen: For sustained support of 
4H Club work in Southern States, and a 
significant role in leadership development; 
for encouraging and promoting junior leader- 
ship activities particularly in Texas, Louisi- 
ana, and Mississippi; for arranging financing 
of more than 500 trips a year for 4-H mem- 
bers to attend State and national events 
emphasizing leadership; for unusual interest 
and helpfulness in junior fairs and livestock 
sales; and for contributing greatly to the 
progress and growth of the 4-H program in 
general. 

Lucille Rea: For outstanding success in 
helping develop high standards of clothing 
work with women and girls; for keen under- 
standing and appreciation of extension’s ob- 
jectives and policies in conducting youth 
programs; and for her personal efforts in 
furthering expansion of her company’s serv- 
fices—including preparation of valuable 
teaching aids—to extension agents, 4-H Club 
members, and volunteer 4-H leaders. 
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Edgar T. Savidge: For zeal and skill in 
marshaling the forces of the agricultural com- 
mittee of his ijon—the American 
Bankers Association—to help young people 
through 4-H; for notable success in further- 
ing both State and national participation of 
banks and bankers in 4-H program support; 
for advancing 4-H Club work through the 
National 4-H Foundation; and for longtime 
dedication to the ideals of youth and assist- 
ance to youth-serving agencies. 


Commuter Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral years now the commuter railroads 
serving our large metropolitan areas 
have found it increasingly difficult to 
render the kind of service our expanding 
population wants and is entitled to have. 
The causes of the decline of the com- 
muter railroads are many and complex— 
high taxes, losses of revenue to Govern- 
ment subsidized highway and air car- 
riers, to name but two. And the solu- 
tions to the problems of the commuter 
lines have been equally varied, ranging 
all the way from Government ownership 
to complete discontinuance of this im- 
portant service. 

There have been a number of sound 
plans proposed. But none of these has 
been implemented. Instead we have 
stood idly by, watched our commuter 
railroad service decline, and have failed 
to offer a helping hand. Though the 
number of people flowing in and out of 
our metropolitan areas each day has in- 
creased tremendously since World War 
II, total annual rail commutation 
dropped 124 million from 1947 to 1957. 
Nowhere has this decline been more 
painfully evident than in the New York 
City area. Here the New York Central 
Railroad, one of the Nation’s most im- 
portant carriers, has alone lost 47.6 per- 
cent of its passengers since 1949. 

At this time of crisis in our Nation's 
commuter railroads, a new threat to the 
continued operations of the New York 
Central has appeared in the form of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad's proposal 
for control of the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
roads. 


The New York Central has pointed 
out that this control, if approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, would 
give the combined C. & O.-B. & O. Rail- 
road a total of 185 points served in com- 
mon with the New York Central. Not 
only is this kind of duplication waste- 
ful, but it gives the combined system the 
ability to take freight traffic away from 
the New York Central and other rail- 
roads serving the area. 

The New York Central notes: 

The freight traffic most susceptible to 
raiding by the C. & OB. & O. provides the 
backbone of Central's revenues. These rev- 
enues make it possible to provide essential 
freight and passenger service over the entire 
New York Central system as well as the 
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New York area commuter and terminal 
freight services. If these services are to be 
maintained, the New York Central must have 
the revenues to make them possible. 


The New York Central today handles 
60 percent of all southbound commuter 
traffic coming into New York City. This 
is a $14 million operation involving 3,500 
employees who work on commuter traffic 
exclusively, A blow to this phase of the 
Central's operations would have serious 
economic consequences not only to the 
railroad itself, but to the 40,000 people 
per day who are provided with efficient, 
reasonably priced transportation in and 
out of the city. 

There is a workable alternative to this 


potentially dangerous and harmful C. & 0 
B. & O. merger scheme 


The Central has pointed out. 

The logic of creating a strong, balanced, 
competitive two-system railroad service in 
the East is so obvious that B. & O. was pub- 
licly committed to the approach outlined 
here. 

Detailed studies of the plan were well 
underway. Though far from completion, 
these studies indicated beyond a doubt that 
savings would result which would be of un- 
precedented benefit to the railroads con- 
cerned, their investors, their customers, their 
users, and to the public at large. 

Then, abandoning the studies in the face 
of their promising outlook for all concerned, 
B. & O. entered on-again-off-again negotia- 
tions with C. & O. which resulted in the 
present situation. 

In the light of the facts at hand, however, 
New York Central intends to pursue the ob- 
jective of helping to create a healthy two- 
system eastern railroad structure in the pub- 
lic interest. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will commence its deliberations on the 
proposed C. & OB. & O. merger on June 
18. Obviously, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will not force the New York 
Central to further curtail its commuter 
operations by giving undue competitive 
advantages to the lines that wish to 
merge. 

However, there is a more profound 
consideration to this proposed merger 
than profit and loss. That is, will it 
serve the long-range public interest? 

For the past 40 years Congress has 
advocated a carefully planned, balanced 
and competitive railway system. We 
must ask ourselves which of the two al- 
ternatives will help the commuter—the 
two-way B. & OC. & O. merger, or the 
three-way New York Central-B. & O0. 
C. & O. merger. Which will serve not 
only the best interest of the stockhold- 
ers, but the interests of all the traveling 
public? 


No More Organizations Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend, Paul Harvey, is a very practical 
fellow. At times he is very blunt, but 
he never skirts an issue. He gets di- 
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rectly to the point. Recently, he had 
something to say about the joining of 
organizations, and he treated the subject 
as I have done so many times with my 
constituents. Under unanimous consent, 
Mr. Speaker, I include the editorial at 
this point in the RECORD: 
No More ORGANIZATIONS NEEDED 
(By Paul Harvey) 

The John Birch Society is presently on the 
pan. Senator GOLDWATER doubts that there 
will be a thorough investigation of this or- 
ganization, because “too many Members of 
Congress are members of it, and many who 
are not have prominent constituents who 
are.” 

I know nothing about the organization or 
its founder, The row, however, points up 
again the degrees of patriotism which have 
splintered our forces. 

Whenever I hear from some aroused well- 
meaning somebody demanding to know, 
“What can I do?” I have always replied, 
“Influence those near you.” 

It seems to me we do not need more letter- 
heads, more tions, more contem- 
porary prophets to do our thinking for us. 

We need, desperately, to reinfiltrate the 
organizations which are in influential posi- 
tion, but whose influence has been diluted 
because its members are ignorant, apathetic, 
uninterested—or because they fail to be 
participant. 

“Influence those near you.” This is the 
technique which has won a hundred million 
new disciples to communism every year since 
the big war. They don't bother to create 
new organizations, societies. They infiltrate 
existing ones. 

Genuinely patriotic Americans should be 
militant enough to be willing to do it the 
hard way. The uphill way. Not by running 
off and creating some new club of their 
own, but by recapturing the old ones, 

The American Legion is a splendid ex- 
ample of an organization which has the ex- 
perience, know-how, and ability to exercise 
tremendous influence over our national af- 
fairs and our international relations. But 
the American Legion is no more vigorous 
than its membership. The Legion is only 
as effective as its post-level participants. 

The PTA, according to FBI Director 
Hoover, has been and is a top target for 
Red infiltration and contamination. Let's 
recapture that. 


Unions, especially in the key industries, 


afford an important forum for any American 
who is willing to to stand up and be counted. 

We don’t need more organizations. I 
think, perhaps, we have too many organiza- 
tions. 

What we need is more participation by 
decent, dedicated, on-the-ball Americans in 
already established institutions. 

A letter to the editor is construed as “un- 
important” by most busy Americans. It's 
axiomatic that the right people don't 
write,” 

The left does, and wields much influence 
by virtue of this tireless tirade. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of the 
society presently under discussion, it is sad 
and somewhat frightening that Americans 
seek so desperately for leadership that they 
will flock to a lamb's horn, by whomever 
blown. 

Yet if the established organization to 
which we belong does something not to our 
liking, we walk out and create a new one, 
further dissipating our energies and diluting 
our effectiveness. 

Join a political organization or club in 
your community, Give copies of the Paul 
Harvey article to your friends and associates 
and get them into your political organiza- 
tion. Before long, your group will be deter- 
mining its policies and endorsements. 
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A Sound Tax Purpose: To Boost the 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Kansas City Star, which speaks 
quite well for itself. The major point 
of criticism. contained in the editorial 
about the President's tax proposals is 
the major point of criticism showing up 
in my mail—the cancellation of the $50 
exemption and 4-percent credit on divi- 
dend taxes. I call this to the attention 
of my colleagues hoping that they, as I, 
will see inequity in this scheme, and will 
work to eliminate it: 

A Sounp’ Tax Purpose: To Boost THE 

Economy 

President Kennedy has handed Congress 
quite a package of tax proposals. The goal— 
to stimulate the economy and create more 
jobs—ts certainly desirable. But perhaps the 
most significant item lies in the suggestion 
of long-range tax reform with a 1962 target 
date. There is, here, the apparent recogni- 
tion that income taxes at a confiscatory level 
have been a heavy drag on the whole econ- 
omy. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
been directed to prepare a comprehensive tax 
reform program. 

Secretary Dillon's ultimate recommenda- 
tions and their fate in Congress will be of 
immense importance to the future of the 
Nation. But that is for next year, not this, 
We can imagine that yesterday’s proposals 
were enough to overwhelm many lawmakers. 
Tax legislation is perhaps the most com- 
plicated feld in which Congress does busi- 
ness. And the one most subject to political 
pressures. 

Indeed, there was a measure of the politics 
and ideologies involved in one of Mr. Ken- 
nedy's suggestions. We refer to the plan to 
cancel the $50 exemption and 4-percent 
credit on dividend taxes. This was obviously 
a political gesture to appease those who, as 
throwbacks to the New Deal era, still regard 
taxation as a social equalizer. 

We see no basis in equity for this partic- 
ular change. Mr. Kennedy referred to the 
original purpose of the dividend credit as a 
partial offset to so-called double taxation. 
Partial, at best, Now he suggests that every 
dollar of dividends should be taxed twice. It 
is an unfair proposal that hardly jibes with 
the overall purpose of providing incentives 
for the economy. 

In his other suggestions, the President ap- 
peared to be on more solid ground. We can 
see the merit in tightening up on expense 
account loopholes. The tax incentive for 
business to modernize and expand should, 
indeed, create jobs. It has become increas- 
ingly obvious that oversea investments, par- 
ticularly in the industrial countries, have 
been costly to the Treasury. They have also 
contributed to the balance-of-payments def- 
icit. Mr. Kennedy may be killing two birds 
with one stone here: Providing more 
revenue and easing the dollar imbalance. 

But it is scarcely necessary to remind you 
that the detalls of all these proposals will 
be spelled out only when specific legislation 
is considered by Congress. Particularly in 
tax bills, the fine print is highly important. 
We can assume that when the fine print is 
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seen, there will be cries of anguish from 
many quarters. 

So the job checks to Congress, for the 
present, to determine what is fair and what 
is in the national interest. For the future, 
Secretary Dillon has the essential assignment 
of bringing some order and fairness out of a 
chaotic and confiscatory tax structure that 
has seriously retarded the Nation's growth. 
We hope next year will be a year of genuine 
reform on the tax front. 


Fair Play for Cuba Committee, but Not 
for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr.SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
invasion of Cuba by Cubans has brought 
adverse publicity upon the United States. 
It seems incredible that if the United 
States attempted to invade Cuba that 
we could not succeed in view of our mili- 
tary might. Fidel Castro is using his 
success as a propaganda weapon against 
the United States when he knows deep 
in his heart that the United States did 
not participate in the invasion. It seems 
that the failure of the invasion by a val- 
iant group of Cubans was due to misin- 
formation on two accounts—the desire 
of the Cuban people to revolt and the 
lack of arms of Castro to defend the Cu- 
ban invaders miscalculated and met with 
disastrous defeat to regroup their forces. 
Organizations in America are screaming 
for fair play for Cuba. We believe in 
the attitude of Stephen Decatur when 
he said, “Our country right or wrong, but 
our country.” 

A great mass of Americans still believe 
in his philosophy. One of them, who is 
not mislead by propaganda and is well- 
informed, sent a letter to the editor of 
the New York Times, I believe that his 
statement sets forth the perfidy of the 
Castro regime and the insincerity of Cas- 
tro's propaganda statements. 

The statement follows: 

To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

I presume that the members of the Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee are not completely 
informed when they castigate the U.S, Gov- 
ernment and claim that it is intervening in 
the affairs of Cuba. Perhaps these few facts 
might enlighten them: 

The members of the invading force were 
all Cubans. There were no Americans, as 
far as we know, fighting with them. On the 
other hand these Cuban patriots were met 
by Czechoslovakian flyers, who were in serv- 
ices of the Castro regime. 

The Communist Government of Czecho- 
slovakia and other Soviet satellites supplied 
Castro with some 30,000 tons of various arms 
and military equipment at an estimate cost 
of about $50 million. This is enough to arm 
1 Cuban in every 30. Besides, Czechoslovak 
and Chinese technicians can be found all 
over Cuba. 

If the committee wants to be fair, why does 
it not ask the United Nations to investigate 
the role Czechoslovakia and other Commu- 
nist states are playing in the internal affairs 
of Cuba? And then it can judge whose ac- 
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tivities are illegal and immoral and which 
nations should stand condemned before the 
world tribunal. 
ANDREW J. VALUCEK, 
President, Czechoslovak National Coun- 
cil of America. 


A Parliamentary Association for the 
American Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
reintroduced a joint resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 389, expressing the 
sense of Congress that a Pan-American 
Parliamentary Association—PAPA—be 
established and authorizing the crea- 
tion of such an association. This reso- 
lution has also been introduced in the 
Senate by the Senator from Florida, the 
Honorable GEORGE A. SMATHERS. 

I feel that the establishment of such 
an organization is of paramount im- 
portance for the good relations within 
this hemisphere, which we all recognize 
to be in dire need of strengthening in 
these critical times. 

All of us are well aware of the need 
to establish the greatest possible meas- 
ure of understanding, harmony, and co- 
operation between the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. Despite our good 
neighbor policy of the past quarter cen- 
tury, we know that much resentment 
and dissatisfaction with U.S. policy per- 
sists in Latin America. Demonstrations 
against the United States have occurred 
in the past in several of the capitals of 
our neighbors to the south; they are 
continuing to occur with a persistency 
which gives us food for thought that 
certain forces are stirring up these anti- 
U.S. demonstrations with a specific 
purpose in mind. 

The administration has taken cogni- 
zance of the situation in Latin America, 
and has proposed a new good neighbor 
policy streamlined to meet the needs of 
the 1960's. This new program is a big 
step in the right direction. It has been 
universally acclaimed, both at home and 
abroad, as a logical move. 

It is only a first step, however. There 
is no need to discuss in great detail the 
reasons for increasing and improving 
our relations with the Latin American 
nations. They are our closest neighbors. 
It is a well-known fact that we have 
taken them for granted for too long. 
It is regrettable that it took a Commu- 
nist dictatorship only 90 miles from our 
own shores to awaken us to this fact. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
Latin Americans desperately need our 
help in their efforts to attain a decent 
standard of living; in the exploration 
and exploitation of their natural re- 
sources; in their economic growth; in 
expanding their industry and improving 
their agriculture; and, most importantly, 
in giving them a feeling of national dig- 
nity and importance. 
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After first suggesting the creation of 
a Pan-American Parliamentary Associa- 
tion during the 85th Congress, I was 
privileged to visit several Latin Ameri- 
can countries in late 1958. A full report 
of my visit there, as well as my views 
and findings, appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of January 12, 1959, pages 
A61-A64. The principle of my proposal 
was enthusiastically received by the lead- 
ers of many of our Latin American neigh- 
bors and by our own Department of 
State. 

Briefly, the resolution being offered by 
Senator SMATHERS and myself calls for 
a 12-point program of mutual help and 
understanding to be furthered through 
the creation of PAPA. This program 
would accomplish the following: 

First. Create better understanding and 
foster closer personal contact among the 
elected legislators of the American na- 
tions. 

Second. Stimulate greater public 
knowledge of, and make more effective, 
the Organization of American States— 
OAS—and other agencies designed to 
promote the best interests of the Ameri- 
can nations. 

Third. Expand the educational and 
scientific exchange programs. 

Fourth. Develop closer cultural rela- 
tions throughout the hemisphere. 

Fifth. Improve trade relations and re- 
duce the barriers to trade between coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere. 

Sixth. Encourage large-scale tourism 
between the Americas. 

Seventh. Help to provide relief in times 
of disaster and other emergencies. 

Eighth. Seek means to dispose of sur- 
plus commodities of all sorts in the vari- 
ous countries in order to help their econ- 
omies. 

Ninth. Help to raise the standard of 
living throughout Latin America. 

Tenth. Aid in the development of plans 
for the sound economic expansion of the 
Latin American countries, including U.S. 
public and private investment in their 
economic development. 

Eleventh. Assist them in the modern- 
ization of their agricultural methods. 

Twelfth. Seek solutions to other prob- 
lems of common interest and concern to 
the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Thus, the resolution would establish a 
Pan-American Parliamentary Associa- 
tion to help protect freedom in the 
Western Hemisphere, to create better 
understanding between the United States 
and Latin America, to encourage great- 
er economic development, and to pro- 
mote closer cultural relations. 

The Parliamentarians would seek 
through public debate to find legislative 
means to bring economic stability to the 
member States. They would encourage 
and support democratic governments in 
giving free expression to the people and 
would utilize all efforts to expose Com- 
munist influences seeking to establish 
satellites within the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

This association would help strengthen 
the Organization of American States 
just as the NATO Parliamentary Con- 
ference is helping to strengthen the 
NATO organization. It would be 
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another bulwark of freedom on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

At a time when President Kennedy has 
enunciated a strong statement of U.S. 
policy in regard to the Cuban situation, 
the Parliamentary organization would 
seek to extend this declaration to all of 
the American states who are determined 
to remain free from communism. 

The creation of such an inter-Amer- 
ican body comprised of the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people would help to 
develop a positive and direct people-to- 
people approach in our relationship, 
treatment, and dealings with our neigh- 
bors of the Western Hemisphere. 

The resolution proposes the creation 
of a parliamentary association, the 
membership of which is to be composed 
of elected representatives of the various 
member governments. PAPA would, 
therefore, necessarily bar the bember- 
ship of Castro’s Cuba which has not had 
an election during the time in which 
that Communist dictator has been in 
power. I am convinced that if popular- 
ly elected representatives of the free na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere could 
meet in person to discuss problems of 
mutual interest, much could be achieved 
in the way of better understanding and 
more harmonious relationships, 

The joint resolution provides for U.S. 
participation in the proposed parlia- 
mentary organization and the appoint- 
ment of 18 Members of Congress, from 
both parties, to represent the United 
States at conferences to be held annual- 
ly or more often in the different hemi- 
spheric capitals. 

We must stop taking Latin America 
for granted. Experience has demon- 
strated, within the past 2 years alone, 
that if we are to maintain the traditional 
friendship and solidarity between the 
nations of our hemisphere, we are going 
to have to foster these friendships by 
mutual understanding. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely believe that 
the joint resolution which I am propos- 
ing is the key to such understanding. 
Past experience should by now have 
made clear to us that we can no longer 
afford to put off until tomorrow what 
must be done today. I hope and trust 
that the idea of a Pan-American Par- 
liamentary Association, as proposed in 
House Joint Resolution 389, will soon be- 
come a reality. 


Archbishop Basaluga Benjamin—A Testi- 
monial on the Occasion of the Dedica- 
tion of a New Russian Orthodox Church 
in Monessen, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, Members of 
Congress, on May 7 of this year a new 
Russian Orthodox Church will be dedi- 
cated in Monessen, Pa., which has just 
been completed under the capable lead- 
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ership of Father Govrusik. This new 
church is a beautiful edifice and, while 
adding to the spiritual well-being of the 
community, it also enhances its cultural 
and esthetic values. Father Govrusik 
has been a civic as well as a spiritual 
leader in this community and, in his 
usual manner of self-effacement, he has 
turned this day of dedication and jubila- 
tion into a commendation ceremony in 
honor of His Eminence Archbishop 
Basaluga Benjamin. The principal 
speaker at this testimonial for Arch- 
bishop Benjamin will be the Metropoli- 
tan Leonte Turkovitch, supreme head of 
the Russian Orthodox Church of North 
America, South America, Hawaiian 
Islands, and Japan. 

This testimonial is tendered to 
Archbishop Benjamin in consequence 
of his militant opposition to commu- 
nism which was only matched by his 
zeal for his church and its members. 
This church has several million members 
in the United States with about 300,000 
of them residing in our western Penn- 
sylvania area. The archbishop was born 
in Oliphant, Pa., on January 11, 1887; 
he attended Russian Orthodox Theolog- 
ical Seminary in Minneapolis, Minn., 
and, after being ordained as a missionary 
priest in 1911, did missionary work in a 
number of States in the United States. 
He was consecrated bishop of the Pitts- 
burgh diocese in 1933 and thereafter be- 
came vice chairman of the Metropolitan 
Council of Russian Orthodox Church. 
Archbishop Benjamin is the author of 
“The Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom.” 
At the request of the U.S. Government he 
was made head of the Orthodox Church 
in Japan from 1946 to 1953. Since 1953 
he has been the archbishop of western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 

This church has a long and eventful 
history in this hemisphere 
with the Russian missionaries in 
Alaska, the establishment of an organ- 
ized church there in 1794, and the suc- 
cessive stages of development on this 
continent until the consolidation of a 
more and more independent existence 
of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
America, 

From its earliest days this church has 
been blessed with dedicated men of the 
character of Archbishop Benjamin. Dur- 
ing the war, Archbishop Benjamin, with 
only 2 days’ notice, left for Japan in 
1946 and remained there until August 
1953. Although Russian by ancestry, he 
has been internationally known for his 
work as an anti-Communist. The Sat- 
urday Evening Post of March 29, 1952, 
carried a very timely article upon this 
aspect of Russians fighting against 
Communists, and I quote this article: 
Some RUSSIANS ARE on OUR SDE: FIGHTING 

COMMUNISM IN JAPAN 

Because of our preoccupation with com- 
munism we tend to regard Russian interest 
in the affairs of other countries as a wholly 
undesirable phenomenon. Nevertheless, 
paradoxical as it may seem, in at least one 
area we are encouraging Russian penetra- 


tion as a means of checking the spread of 
communism. = 


At the close of the war with Japan, Gen- 


eral MacArthur urged the American hier- 
archy of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
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America, which is now headed by Metro- 
politan Leonty, to send a bishop to Japan 
as promptly as possible. His reason was that 
a bishop from the Moscow Communist- 
dominated branch of the Orthodox church— 
accompanied by 28 secretaries—was already 
clamoring for admission to Japan to take 
jurisdiction over the 33,000 Japanese com- 
municants in the Russian church. The 
Japanese Orthodox Christians in alarm had 
pleaded with the occupation authorities that 
an American mission be sent. The American 
branch of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
with the assistance of the Federated Rus- 
sian Orthodox clubs, a young people’s group 
which has participated in Voice of America 
broadcasts to Russia, sent Bishop Benjamin, 
who still presides over the spiritual affairs of 
the Japanese faithful, except for a few 
parishes. 

The Russian Orthodox mission has been 
active in Japan for more than 90 years, in- 
cluding those of the Russo-Japanese War, 
during which Orthodox priests and function- 
aries were permitted to carry on their work 
without molestation. At the outbreak of 
that conflict, Bishop Nicolai, who had es- 
tablished the first Japanese Orthodox mis- 
sion, made it clear to the Japanese members 
that they should remain loyal to their own 
country. and he encouraged them to pray 
for a Japanese victory, although, of course, 
the bishop made it plain that he could not 
join them. He was severely criticized in 
Russia for this stand, but when the war was 
over, his church promoted him to an arch- 
bishopric as a reward for his tactful stand. 
Whatever may be the application of this to 
the concept of a God of Battles, it is pos- 
sible that Archbishop Nicolai demonstrated 
even the greater power of a God above bat- 
tles, who has regard for all men regardless 
of their conflicts and divisions. 

In any event, the influence of the Orthodox 
church in Japan is still sufficiently important 
to make it the center of an interesting con- 
test between East and West. The effort of 
the Moscow hierarchy to gain control of the 
Japanese churches is part of a global strug- 
gle. Moscow has already ordered home the 
Russian priests who formerly presided over 
the holy places in Palestine and replaced 
them with new clerics from Moscow. Simi- 
larly in the United States the exarch from 
Moscow regards Metropolitan Leonty's 
church, which refused to be taken over by 
Stalin, as a fraud. 

The American orthodox group is accused 
by One Church, the exarch’s house organ, of 
having deposed the Japanese head of the 
church, replacing him by an American-born 
bishop, who “still sits on the episcopal 
throne he usurped.” Actually it was the 
Japanese who did the pushing. 

The fact that this religious conflict, with 
political overtones, is raging among Russians 
in so many places underscores the stupidity 
of regarding all Russians as Communist ag- 
gressors and the suicidal folly of failing to 
capitalize to the full this and other devia- 
tions. It can hardly be emphasized enough 
that, unless we find allies inside the Iron 
Curtain, the odds in this global conflict 
are heavily against us. 


Although my duties will keep me from 
attending this affair Sunday I will in 
spirit join with the thousands of citizens 
in my district who are joining together 
in this testimonial to a fine priest, a good 
citizen, a man of dignity and inspira- 
tion, a leader of his people, a champion 
= liberty, and a fighter against oppres- 
sion, 

And so, to Archbishop Benjamin, this 
Congress could well say this day, “God- 
speed and well done, good and faithful 
servant,” 
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More and More African Students Are 
Learning Our College Ways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 20, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, unless 
the new African nations succeed in build- 
ing cadres of able administrators, tech- 
nicians, teachers, and other profes- 
sionals, it is most unlikely they will 
achieve genuine and enduring independ- 
ence. The experience of African stu- 
dents in the United States, therefore, 
can have a decisive influence on relations 
between the African nations and the 
United States. I wish, therefore, to call 
to the attention of the Members an ex- 
cellent report on African students in this 
country written by George W. Oakes and 
published in the Washington Star on 
Sunday, March 19, 1961. 

In this article Mr. Oakes observes that 
while great numbers of students in 
Africa are favorably disposed toward 
the United States and are eager to study 
here, they first encounter many prob- 
lems of selection and transportation. 
Once here, they must then acclimate 
themselves if they are to profit fully 
from residence here and be able to make 
maximum contributions to the develop- 
ment of their countries on their return. 

The article follows: 

More AND MORE AFRICAN STUDENTS ARE 
LEARNING OUR COLLEGE Wars 
(By George W. Oakes) 

The driving urge for higher education has 
caused recently a rapidly increasing number 
of African students—particularly those from 
the many new independent nations—to seek 
Places in American universities. 

As a result, Government officials and uni- 
versity educators are developing new methods 
and exploring new ideas so that these stu- 
dents will get the most value from their 
educational experience in this country. 

Some 1,500 African students from coun- 
tries south of the Sahara are now attending 
colleges and universities in the United 
States. Most are from English-speaking 
lands although the number coming from 
areas dominated by French culture is rising. 
The great preponderance of all these students 
come under private auspices, although many 
others receive financial aid from either their 
own or our Government. 

Though there are probably still about four 
times as many African students in Great 
Britain, the swing is now in our direction. 

Kenya with about 570 students has the 
largest group, followed by Nigeria with 480. 

As the growth in the number of African 
students has almost kept pace with the 
ardent enthusiasm of many Americans in 
and out of Government to bring more over 
here, two interesting programs now under 
way reveal different approaches to the ques- 
tion of how the problem should be handled. 

ON DEVELOPING STABILITY 

The major consideration in bringing the 
Africans must be to help them prepare 
themselves to fill a useful and constructive 
role in the development and stability of their 
own countries. 

The east African airlift, now in its second 
year, is an example of a forced-draft opera- 
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tion, given great stimulus and publicity by 
the energetic 30-year-old Kenya student and 
labor leader, Tom Mboya, also a member of 
the legislative council. The first group of 
82 east Africans, whose average age is 23, 
is currently taking undergraduate courses 
mostly for 4 years in 52 large and smail col- 
leges in this country, Though meagerly fi- 
nanced, they have managed to get by in part 
due to ald from the African-American Insti- 
tute. 

The powerful urge of east African students 
for an American college education is summed 
up by a popular description to which they 
all aspire—a been to.“ That is, each stu- 
dent wants to have it said that he has “been 
to“ the United States. Not satisfied with 
the method followed in large part by the 
Kenya Government of providing college 
training for a small elite, Mboya has whipped 
up the popular desire for an American edu- 
cation. Co: ently, last fall the second 
airlift brought 289 east African students to 
145 American colleges. 

To raise funds Mboya resorted to such de- 
vices as going out to the tribal reserves and 
arranging for livestock—cattle, chickens, 
goats and sheep—contributed by the natives, 
to be sold at public auction. 

The pressure for information about Amer- 
ican colleges was so great that prospective 
students, unable to obtain guidance, used 
college reference material in the U.S, In- 
formation Service Library. They then wrote 
directly to the colleges seeking admission. 
Some were helped to obtain scholarship 
offers through the African-American Insti- 
tute. But many arrived without adequate 
means of support. Applicants for the airlift 
were selected not so much on the basis of 
qualifications as on the theory that those 
who had the least need should receive the 
most funds because they probably had work- 
ed hardest for the opportunity. 


THE AIRLIFT RESOURCEFULNESS 


Although it may be argued that these hit- 
or-miss procedures are not likely to locate 
the right student in the right college, the 
initiative, resourcefulness and drive which 
the students showed in getting here on the 
airlift are the very qualities that not only 
help to keep them afloat while in the United 
States but also will be those needed to cope 
with problems in their native countries on 
their return, 

Nevertheless, critics of the airlift point out 
that this rather indiscriminate method of 
selection of both student and college runs 
the risk that many students will not be 
Properly placed. Quite a few colleges, they 
point out, admit foreign students who are 
either not adequately qualified for, nor will 
find their needs fulfilled by, many courses 
of study. In addition, there is the danger 
that too many African students coming to 
American universities will seriously reduce 
the number of quality students needed for 
the development of local universities. 

Another and more careful selection process 
aimed at bringing quality African students 
to this country has been established through 
the cooperation of the Nigerian Government 
and a group of leading American universi- 
ties under the direction of Harvard Director 
of Admissions David D. Henry. Under this 
pilot program 23 Nigerian students, chosen 
in the fleld by a joint committee of Nigerian 
educators and American university repre- 
sentatives, are now studying here on 4-year 
undergraduate scholarships provided by such 
institutions as Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
University of Minnesota, Stanford, as well as 
women's colleges like Bryn Mawr and Smith, 
on the basis of one student per college. 

This approach of trying to place the right 
student in the college and curriculum best 
suited to his requirements is now being ex- 
panded to enable up to 200 men and women 
from a large number of both English- and 
possibly French-speaking African countries 
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to enter next fall and in the 3 succeed- 
ing years 85 American universities including 
a few Negro colleges like Howard University. 
Students will come from Nigeria, Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Nyasaland, Southern and pos- 
sibly Northern Rhodesia, Ghana, the Congo, 
and former French areas. The universities 
are offering free scholarships while the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration will 
provide maintenance funds. The African- 
American Institute will administer the pro- 
gram in the field through a $100,000 grant 
from the Carnegie Corp. 

The universities, operating on the prin- 
ciple that outstanding students taking a 
carefully selected course of study in our bet- 
ter institutions of higher learning will make 
the most useful contribution to the growth 
of their own countries, are sending out 
American admissions officers to sit in with 
African educators as selection committees. 

The State Department through its educa- 
tional exchange program, and to a greater 
extent the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration also have been actively engaged 
in bringing such Sahara African students to 
this country. 

FUNDAMENTAL ROLE 


The ICA, which has the most funds for 
this purpose, gears its choice of grantees to 
its various developmental projects in which 
education as well as technical training plays 
a fundamental role. 

During the current cademic year the ICA 
has brought over about 100 students in a 
rapidly expanding operation which began 8 
years ago. The Sudanese illustrate the type 
of program most of these students follow 
during a 2-year stay. All are enrolled as 
undergraduates in institutions such as Mas- 
sachusetts State Teachers College, Williams- 
port (Pa.) Technical Institute, and Stout 
State College in Wisconsin. The students 
have been chosen by Sudan officials working 
with ICA representatives in the field. After 
completing their education here, they will 
return to Instruct teachers in education, 
vocational, and technical training in the 
Sudan. 

Last month the first group of 23 Congo 
students arived for at least 18 months uni- 
versity study in economics, education, and 
engineering to prepare them to asusme re- 
sponsible posts at home as teachers or gov- 
ernment officials. In order to benefit from 
our college courses, these students have been 
taking an intensive English-language course 
at Georgetown University. Also they are 
being taught to use library facilities and 
even take lecture notes because many have 
only had a high-school education. 

CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS 


Those who have worked closely with Af- 
rican students here as well as in the coun- 
tries from which the students come and 
who are particularly interested that the stu- 
dents shouldrhave a profitable experience in 
this country offer the following suggestions: 

1. Concentrate on quality of students but 
also keep increasing the numbers. Encour- 
age most of them to take the four-year un- 
dergraduate course to have time to absorb 
the American experience, 

2. Provide better sources of information 
and more competent personnel in each of 
the countries to direct students to the col- 
lege best suited to his needs. For example, 
education attaches might be established in 
each African country, It’s not so important 
for Africans to attend the best universities 
as those that meet individual requirements, 
President Nkrumah, who attended Lincoln 
University, might not have benefitted more 
from Harvard even if he could have been 
admitted in the opinion of one experienced 
worker with African students. Many less 
prominent colleges offer satisfactory training. 

3. Establish a clearing-house where col- 
leges can check credentials of students who 
apply independently. 
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4. Keeping in mind the fact that colleges 
will be under mounting pressure for en- 
trance by American students and therefore 
there will be more competition for scholar- 
ships supply increased amounts of US, 
Government aid for Africans. 

5. In this country co-ordinate the gov- 
ernment student operation in State Depart- 
ment and ICA. In Africa work more closely 
with governments of the countries because 
most students will probably become govern- 
ment employees on their return. 

6. Improve arrangements in this country 
for reception and treatment of African stu- 
dents, perhaps through Government aid to 
universities to increase, upgrade and expand 
the rule of the foreign student adviser. 

7. Finally, put less stress on indoctrinating 
the Africans with the American point of 
view and trying to turn them into good 
American students and instead make every 
effort to train them properly to assume 
important posts in their own countries. 


The President’s Executive Order on 
Identical Bids 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
25, 1961, President Kennedy issued Exec- 
utive Order No. 10936 requiring that 
Federal agencies report to the Attorney 
General all instances of identical bidding. 
This is an extremely important action 
and once again demonstrates this admin- 
istration's determination to create an 
environment encouraging competitive 
behavior in American business. 

In an effort to insure that this pro- 
cedure will become permanent public 
policy, I introduced H.R. 4570. On April 
25, 1961, I testified before the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee in behalf of 
this bill. 

I would like to attempt briefiy to 
clarify one point in connection with the 
likely impact of publicizing identical 
bids. There seems to be a question on 
the part of some persons genuinely inter- 
ested in encouraging competition as to 
whether the mere act of publicizing 
identical bids will be of any help in 
eliminating conspiracy. Is it not likely, 
some ask, that would-be conspirators will 
simply use other techniques to avoid 
competition? True, the point could be 
made that to expose identical bidding 
would merely drive some conspirators to 
other devices such as submitting a range 
of bids and rotating the low bidder. 
However, this expectation misses an all- 
important point. If firms use other more 
sophisticated techniques, they have to 
engage in overt actions to develop and 
implement them. More sophisticated 
methods are also more complicated 
methods. The chief reason conspirators 
so frequently use the identical bid meth- 
od of implementing conspiracy is its 
great simplicity. When it is used, au- 
thorities may suspect collusion but they 
have difficulty finding evidence of it. 
And under our judicial process proof of 
collusion is needed, not just suspicion. 
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However, to carry on a conspiracy to ro- 
tate bids in a seemingly random fashion 
requires more or less continuous meet- 
ings, correspondence, or other direct 
communication. This is the stuff out of 
which proof is made. The electrical 
machinery case provides abundant evi- 
dence on this score. In other words, if 
more complicated methods of conspiracy 
are employed, detection will be easier for 
both the law enforcement agencies and 
the top corporate executives who really 
wish to keep their corporate houses free 
of conspiracy. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I have requested permission to extend my 
remarks to include Executive Order No. 
10936, and my prepared testimony on 
H.R. 4570: 
[From the Federal Register, Apr. 26, 1961] 
Executive ORDER 10936—Reports or IDENTICAL 

Bins 


Whereas it is in the interest of the United 
States to obtain truly competitive bids in 
connection with its procurement and sale 
of property and services pursuant to public 
invitations for bids and the prevalence of 
identical bidding is harmful to the effective 
functioning of a system of competitive bids; 

Whereas identical bidding may constitute 
evidence of the existence of conspiracies 
to monopolize or restrain trade or com- 
merce; and 

Whereas the collection and dissemination 
of information with regard to identical bids 
submitted to the Federal Government will 
discourage future submissions of such bids, 
aid in the enforcement of the antitrust laws 
and the maintenance of a competitive econ- 
omy and serve to reduce the costs of the 
Government. 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in my by the Constitution and stat- 
utes, and as President of the United States, 
I hereby order and direct: 

1. Whenever, in connection with a pro- 
curement of property or services exceeding 
$10,000 in total amount and made pursuant 
to an advertisement or other public invita- 
tion for bids, a department, agency, or in- 
strumentality of the Government shal! here- 
after receive two or more bids (a) which are 
identical as to unit price or total amount, 
or (b) which, after giving effect to dis- 
counts and all other relevant factors, the de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality shall 
consider to be Identical as to unit price or 
total amount, then such department, agen- 
cy, or instrumentality shall make a report 
of the bid proceedings to the Attorney Gen- 
eral not later than 20 days following the 
award, Whenever two or more bids of the 
nature described in clauses (a) and (b) 
hereof are received in bid proceedings which 
result for any reason in the rejection of all 
bids and the total value of the property 
or services bid upon is estimated by the de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality to be 
in excess of $10,000, it shall make a report of 
such proceedings to the Attorney General not 
later than 20 days following the rejection. 
Notwithstanding the preceding provisions 
of this section, a report shall not be made of 
bid proceedings in which only foreign sources 
have participated and in connection with 
which delivery and performance is to take 
place outside the United States. 

2. The reports required by section 1 shall 
be in a form prescribed by the Attorney 
General and shall include the following in- 
formation or such other information as he 
may prescribe: 

(a) The name and location of the particu- 
lar component of the department, agency, or 
. which advertised for the 

(b) the amount and a description of the 
Property or services for which bids were so- 
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licited, and the proposed date of delivery or 
performance; 

(c) the date of opening of the bids; and 

(d) the names and addresses of all bidders 
and as to the bid of each: 

(1) the unit price and terms of discount, 
if any, together with a notation of the point 
of origin specified by the bidder and a state- 
ment whether freight and any other costs of 
transportation to the point of delivery are 
included or excluded; and 

(2) in the case of an accepted bid iden- 
tical, or considered to be identical, as to 
unit price or total amount with another, the 
method by which selected. 

3. Whenever, in connection with a sale of 
property for more than $10,000 in total 
amount pursuant to an advertisement or 
other public invitation for bids, a depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality of the Gov- 
ernment shall receive two or more bids, (a) 
which are identical as to unit price or total 
amount, or (b) which, after giving effect to 
all relevant factors, the department, agency, 
or instrumentality shall consider to be iden- 
tical as to unit price or total amount, then 
such department, agency, or instrumentality 
shall make a report of the bid proceedings to 
the Attorney General not later than 20 days 
following the award to the purchaser. When- 
ever two or more bids of the nature de- 
scribed in clauses (a) and (b) hereof are 
received in bid proceedings which result for 
any reason in the rejection of all bids.and 
the total sales value of the offered property 
is estimated by the department, agency, or 
instrumentality to be in excess of $10,000, 
it shall make a report of such proceedings to 
the Attorney General not later than 20 days 
following the rejection. The reports required 
by this section shall be in the form pre- 
scribed by the Attorney General and shall 
include information similar to that pre- 
scribed by section 2. Notwithstanding the 
preceding provisions of this section, a report 
shall not be made of bid proceedings in which 
only foreign sources have participated and in 
connection with which delivery and perform- 
ance is to take place outside the United 
States. 

4. The Attorney General is granted au- 
thority to establish reasonable exemptions 
and variations from the requirements of 
section 1 or of section 3 from time to time 
based upon his experience in connection with 
this order, including authority to take the 
following actions: (a) Exclude any category 
of property or services from the reporting 
requirements of section 1 or of section 3; 
and (b) increase or decrease the $10,000 
limit prescribed in section 1 or in section 3. 

5. The Attorney General shall consult with 
the Secretary of Defense, the Administra- 
tor of General Services and the heads of 
such other departments, agencies, and in- 
strumentalities of the Government as he 
may deem advisable for the purpose of ob- 
taining information in a feasible manner 
with regard to identical bidding in publicly 
advertised procurement and sale proceedings 
completed by these departments, agencies, 
and instrumentalities during periods prior 
to the date of execution of this order. The 
Secretary of Defense, the Administrator of 
General Services, and the other heads of 
departments, agencies, or instrumentalities 
consulted by the Attorney General shall 
cause the submission of reports to him in 
respect to such categories of these proceed- 
ings and for such periods as may be agreed 
upon. The reports shall conform to the re- 
quirements of section 2. 

6. The Attorney General shall formulate 
and put into effect procedures whereby State 
and local governments are invited to trans- 
mit reports to him of identical bids received 
by such governments similar to the reports 
required by sections 1, 3, and 5. 

7. From time to time, as he shall find suit- 
able, the Attorney General shall make a re- 
port to the President consolidating the in- 
formation he has received pursuant to this 
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order, and he shall transmit copies thereof 
to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
However, there shall be excluded from such 
report any information submited by a de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality of the 
Government which it has requested to be 
withheld for reasons of national security. 

8. The principal purpose of this order is 
to make more effective the enforcement 
of the antitrust laws by insuring that the 
Attorney General has at his disposal all 
information which may tend to establish 
the presence of a conspiracy in restraint 
of trade and which may warrant further 
investigation with a view to preferring civil 
or criminal charges. In exercising the dis- 
cretionary authority granted under the pro- 
visions of this order, the Attorney General 
shall be mindful of this purpose and shall 
exercise such authority in a manner which 
insures that programs of reporting and 
analysis hereunder shall not by their mag- 
nitude interfere with his enforcement of 
those laws but instead shall contribute 
thereto. The heads of the departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities of the Gov- 
ernment shall cooperate with and aid the 
Attorney General in analyzing the data 
reported to him and shall make available 
to him to the fullest extent possible any 
facilities they may have which would ex- 
pedite that work. In particular, they should 
bring to his attention any further infor- 
mation which, in their Judgment, may con- 
stitute additional evidence of collusion 
among Government contractors. 

9. The heads of the departments, agen- 
cies, and instrumentalities of the Govern- 
ment are directed to give particular atten- 
tion to compliance with the provisions of 
41 US.C. section 252(d) and 10 U.S.C. sec- 
tion 2305(d) requiring referral to the At- 
torney General of bids received in an adver- 
tised procurement proceeding which appear 
to them to evidence a violation of the anti- 
trust laws. It is to be noted that the bids 
which must be referred to the Attorney 
General under those statutes as evidencing 
collusion include, although they are not 
limited to, identical bids. Nothing in this 
order shall be construed to mean that a 
report submitted hereunder to the Attorney 
General in connection with identical bids 
evidencing collusion in a procurement pro- 
ceeding shall constitute a referral satisfying 
the requirements of those statutes or of the 
regulations issued pursuant thereto. Simi- 
larly, nothing in this order shall be con- 
strued to mean that a report submitted 
hereunder in connection with identical bids 
evidencing collusion in a sale proceeding 
shall satisfy the requirements of 40 U.S.C. 
section 488 in certain cases, or of the regu- 
lations issued pursuant to that statute, that 
specified information be supplied to the At- 
torney General for his use in considering 
the applicability of the antitrust laws to the 
sale. 

Jon F. KENNEDY. 

Tue WHITE House, April 24, 1961. 
STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WRIGHT Par- 

MAN, OF TEXAS, BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 

GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, U.S. HOUSE OF 

REPRESENTATIVES, IN BEHALF OF H.R. 4570, 

APRIL 25, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportun- 
ity to appear before this committee in behalf 
of H.R. 4570 which I introduced on February 
20, 1961. 

It is a fundamental premise of a competi- 
tive economy that business units make pric- 
ing decisions independently of one another. 
To tolerate collective action and collusion 
is to encourage the cartelization of American 
industry. I am sure that few Americans 
want such an economy. It not only extorts 
consumers but eliminates the competitive 
stick which encourages firms to operate 
efficiently and in the public interest. 
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GOVERNMENT PURCHASES ARE BIG BUSINESS 


I introduced H.R. 4570 in an efort to 
protect the public interest in governmental 
purchases. The various units of Federal, 
State, and local government purchase vast 
amounts of goods and services. Last year 
the Federal Government purchased 
and services amounting to about $53 billion; 
State and local governments purchased goods 
and services amounting to $14.8 billion and 
$32.5 billion, respectively. Im many indus- 
tries Government procurement represents a 
large share of total purchases. The eco- 
nomic indicators gotten out by the Joint 
Economic Committee with the help of the 
Council of Economic Advisers in the White 
House discloses every month the magnitude 
of Government purchases. I think you will 
see that from 20 to 22 percent of the gross 
national product is represented in the Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments. 

Many of these goods and services are pur- 
chased through the competitive bid pro- 
cedure. This is as it should be because it 
Offers all sellers an equal opportunity to 
compete for governmental purchases and it 
prevents discriminatory procedures by pro- 
curement agents. 

Information made available under H.R. 
4570 would prove helpful in the enforcement 
of existing consent decrees and orders, as 
well as provide valuable indications of addi- 
tional areas of possible violation of the law. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENTS POWERLESS 

Local governments are especially power- 
less to handle the problem of conspiracy 
leading to identical bidding. Mr. Ralph S. 
Locker, Cleveland's director of law, discussed 
this problem in the December 1960 issue of 
the Journal of the Cleveland Bar Associa- 
tion. As he put it, “Collusive bidding prac- 
tices are a real and ever-present problem 
facing local, State, and Federal governments. 
On the Federal or State levels, the govern- 
mental units have at their disposal a large 
body of comparative figures that focus at- 
tention on instances when collusion among 
the bidders is likely to be present. Local 
govermmental subdivisions usually lack the 
necessary investigative staff to make them 
aware of collusion among bidders.” 

I recommend the reading of this entire 
article and I submit a copy for the commit- 
tee’s interest. 

IDENTICAL BIDS WOULD BE REPORTED 


H.R. 4570 is designed to get at the sorts 
of problems I have mentioned. The bill 
would amend section 302 of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to provide for public information and 
publicity concerning instances where com- 
petitors submit identical bids to public agen- 
cles for the sale or purchase of supplies, 
equipment, or services. The bill in no way 
changes the present antitrust laws. Specific 
requirements of the bill are as follows: 

First, It requires the Federal agencies to 
Teport to the Attorney General all instances 
of identical bidding—not just those instances 
where the head of the agency or his sub- 
ordinate thinks the antitrust laws may have 
been violated. 

Second. The bill would require the At- 
torney General to institute a procedure 
whereby it is made known to the State 
and local governments that they are invited 
to make similar reports to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

Third. The bill would require the Attorney 
General to make a consolidated report of 
all of these instances of identical bidding, 
and to submit such report quarterly to the 
President of the Senate of the United States 
and to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The bill specifies the items of information 
to be reported. 
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It should be noted that when a public 
agency receives a batch of bids in which two 
or more of the bids are identical, it will then 
make a report giving the pertinent informa- 
tion for all the bids, not just those which 
are identical. It is well known that in some 
industries various firms submit bids to pub- 
lic agencies which are habitually and so in- 
evitably identical in all details that the 
public agencies have set up lottery systems, 
such as putting the bidders’ names in a ro- 
tary barrel, or into a hat, and drawing one 
atrandom. On the other hand, the competi- 
tors in the electric equipment manufacturers’ 
case followed the not unusual practice of 
rotating the privilege of being low bidder 
on a particular bid, while the others all sub- 
mitted identical bids, 

Information which is to be reported in- 
cludes, among other things, the names of 
the companies submitting the bids, the 
kind of equipment or supply for which the 
bid is submitted, the bid prices. and so on. 
The bill does not specify any date or any 
elapsed time within which the agencies 
must make their reports to the Attorney 
General. It is expected, of course, that 
these reports would be made promptly; and 
should some of the agencies become un- 
reasonably laggard in submitting their re- 
ports, this fact will soon be revealed by the 
public report made by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Among the items to be reported are 
the date when the bids were opened and the 
name of the agency or bureau opening the 
bids. 

The bill does not specify the form in 
which the Attorney General is to present 
his quarterly report. Rather, it leaves it 
up to the Attorney General to adopt a form 
which will present the information in a 
most orderly and useful way. I would 
imagine that the information would be ar- 
ranged in such a way that all of the bids 
pertaining to a particular industry, or to 
a particular kind of commodity, would ap- 
pear together in one section of the report. 
Purther, I would hope that the report would 
be indexed to contain the names of all of 
the companies involved in the competitive 
bidding so that the reader can find from 
the index each and all of the instances in 
which a particular company has been in- 
volved in an identical bid situation, 

Let me emphasize again that the bill does 
not amend any of the other antitrust laws. 
It does not provide any penalty for iden- 
tical bids or make any presumption that 
such bids are illegal. It merely provides the 
public with information about the conduct 
of public business. In fact, the bill will 
require making public certain details about 
identical bidding which the public actually 
has a right to have in the case of all bids 
submitted to public agencies in pursuit of 
public business. 

Since 1949 the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act has required the 
various Federal agencies to make a report 
to the Attorney General, giving the details 
of bids received under the advertised com- 
petitive bid procedure where in the opinion 
of the head of the agency there may have 
been a violation of the Federal antitrust 
laws. The Armed Forces Procurement Act 
of 1947 places a similar requirement on the 
heads of the defense agencies. But, of 
course, in practice purchases and contracts 
to purchase made by the defense agencies 
are made largely on the basis of negotiation, 
rather than on the basis of advertised com- 
petitive bidding. 

Leaving the question of reporting or not 
reporting up to the various agencies, depend- 
ing upon whether the department head 
thinks the antitrust laws may have been 
violated, naturally produces a law with some 
deficiencies. We may assume, I imagine, 
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that only a fraction of the identical bids 
being received by the Federal agencies are 
ever reported to the Attorney General. In 
fact, Iam told that in the first months after 
the law was passed, the various Federal de- 
partments flooded the Department of Jus- 
tice with reports of identical bids. But as 
time went on and very little resulted, the 
departments largely quit making the reports. 
IDENTICAL BIDDING WIDESPREAD 

Even so, according to a study made by a 
university professor who is a noted expert 
in this field, the Department of Justice had 
received, by mid-1959, a total of no less than 
10,000 reports on instances of identical 
bidding. This information comes from a 
paper by Prof. Vernon A. Mund, of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, published in the 
Journal of Political Economy in April of 1960. 
I will insert Professor Mund's article at the 
end of my remarks, because it is most en- 
lightening in several respects. 

First, it contains a table, No. 1, which 
provides illustrations of identical bids re- 
ceived by the Federal departments. Second, 
and what is perhaps more useful, Professor 
Mund has also provided a table, No, 2, which 
gives similar information on competitive bids 
which are not identical. 

So much has been said in recent times in 
defense of identical bidding that some of us 
may have overlooked the point that many 
busines competitors still manage to submit 
different bids in pursuit of a given piece of 
business, and give the public agencies an 
opportunity to purchase needed supplies and 
equipment at a low cost to the taxpayers. 

Finally, Professor Mund's article should 
prove useful to the public procurement and 
antitrust enforcement agencies, as well as 
to the Federal courts. It provides some en- 
lightened guidance on how to tell the differ- 
ence between prices in a competitive market 
and prices which are artificially fixed or 
rigged. 

CONGRESSIONAL ACTION NEEDED 


The executive branch of government re- 
cently has taken firm steps toward striking 
down conspiracy and price rigging. The 
electrical equipment case, of course, is only 
the most dramatic example. 

Recently some leading American business- 
men also have expressed similar concern over 
illegal and immoral business conduct. Mr. 
Henry Ford, II, chairman of the board, Ford 
Motor Co., last week articulated this view- 
point when he said: “It would indeed be a 
said thing if the good will and confidence 
that business has laboriously built up over 
the years should now be washed away at 
this very critical juncture in our history.“ 
He said further: “No doubt there are those 
who will say that it is neither necessary nor 
wise for us to wash our business linen in 
public, that by talking about these things 
we will draw attention to them and, by so 
doing, foster the impression that things are 
much worse than they actually are. I don't 
agree.” 

The executive branch of government has 
acted to prevent undesirable business con- 
duct. Responsible business leaders also are 
suggesting that steps be taken to put its 
house in order. I think the Congress should, 
whenever possible, also provide the tools with 
which to work on this problem. I offer H.R. 
4570 as one tool which I think will be useful 
for this purpose. It will supplement the en- 
forcement of our antitrust laws. It will help 
Federal, State, and local governments de- 
velop and follow more informed procurement 
policies. Finally, it will focus public atten- 
tion on this critical matter. An alert, in- 
formed public may well be one of the strong- 
est deterrents to this abuse. 
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The New Frontier: Government by 
Press Agent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I submit the following state- 
ments taken from the April 26 and May 
1, 1961, issues of Battle Line: 


Tue NEw FRONTIER: GOVERNMENT BY PRESS 
AGENT 


At White House orders, the entire Fed- 
eral Government and all of its officials are 
being turned into a big personal publicity 
machine for President Kennedy—financed 
by the taxpayers, of course. 

The President is to be given personal 
credit for everything the Government does, 
and a Kennedy compassion mill is to be 
established. 

While the curtains of secrecy fall in front 
of newsmen at the Pentagon, State Depart- 
ment, and elsewhere, a special White House 
meeting on how to promote the name of 
John F. Kennedy was called earlier this 
month. 

All Cabinet departments were there, and 
they first were scolded for not doing more 
to get the President's name in the papers. 

Then they were lectured on how to do it, 
and these instructions are now being cir- 
culated throughout the Government as 
official orders. 

Here is the Commerce Department’s ver- 
sion, reproduced in its entirety: 

“APRIL 12, 1961. 
“Memorandum for: Under Secretary Gude- 
man, Under Secretary Martin, Assist- 
ant Secretary Burnstan, Assistant Sec- 
retary Price, General Counsel Giles, 
Executive Assistant Johnston, Special 
Assistant Ruder, Assistant to Under 
Secretary—John Stillman, Special As- 
sistant Bookbinder, Special Assistant 
McClellan, Special Assistant Black. 
“From: Herbert W. Klotz, special assistant 
to the Secretary. 

“At a White House meeting of Cabinet 
assistants, we have been advised again that 
speeches of Cabinet and sub-Cabinet officers 
do not contain sufficient reference to the 
President and his personal interest in, and 
compassion with, the problems which face 
the Nation. Liberal quotations from his 
speeches, past or present, should be used. 

“The above was not deemed to be a reflec- 
tion on the speeches delivered by Commerce 
Department officials, but was in the nature of 
a general comment on all executive depart- 
ments. 

“It is also to be kept in mind that, in mak- 
ing announcements of local projects, the 
President should be given a credit line in the 
lead paragraph. 

“Attached are copies for offices and bureaus 
under your jurisdiction, Should you desire 
copies for others, please let us know. 

“co: Acting Commissioner, Century 21 Ex- 
position; Director of Field Services; Director 
of Personnel; Maritime Administrator; Di- 
rector, Weather Bureau; Director, BFC; Di- 
rector, OITF; Acting Administrator, BDSA; 
Director of Bureau of the Census; Commis- 
sioner of Patents; Director, National Bureau 
of Standards.” 

It is understandable that the administra- 
tion should seek to divert attention from 
the recent disasters in foreign policy, and the 
glaring lack of public support for the Ken- 
nedy domestic program, but putting the en- 
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tire Government to work creating a puffed-up 
publicity image of one man is unprecedented 
in American history. 

Robert Kennedy is well established as 
“Little Brother” and this White House propa- 
ganda order seems designed to make the 
President a “Big Brother,” as in George Or- 
well's novel, 1984.“ 

One can imagine how press releases are 
going to sound from here on in: 

“Because of his unbounding compassion, 
President John F. Kennedy—who said at New 
York on October 12 that ‘America must move 
forward’'—has approved release of $19.67 to 
finance the U.S. share of a refund of a toll 
highway overcharge, Secretary of Commerce 
Luther Hodges, named to the Cabinet by a 
compassionate John F, Kennedy on Novem- 
ber 25, 1960, announced today, Hodges 
praised the action as illustrative of the great 
compassion President John F. Kennedy has 
for those who must pay toll charges.” 
ANOTHER SECRET ORDER FOR J.F.K.'S PUBLICITY 

MACHINE 


Another secret can now be released—Presi- 
dent Kennedy wants to take full credit for 
all the public works done in the country. 

Last week, Battle Line rent the veil of 
official censorship to reveal, through a confi- 
dential Commerce Department memo, that 
orders were out from the White House Gov- 
ernment-wide to glorify the President in 
every lead paragraph of every official an- 
nouncement. 

Pierre Salinger, the White House press sec- 
retary, flatly denied this, saying it was in- 
correct.” 

Now, Secretary of the Interior Udall, who 
never lets his mouth know what his left 
foot is doing, proves Salinger was 100 per- 
cent careless with the truth, 

Complaining that credit for award of a 
contract on Yellowtail Dam, for which Con- 
gress appropriated funds, was almost lost, 
a memo from Udall's office states that the 
White House can make “considerable mie- 
age” if it has 48 hours advance notice of 
“news developments within the Department 
of Interior.“ 

This memo not only demonstrates how 
Salinger misleads the public and the press. 
It shows that, while tightly censoring legiti- 
mate news, a concerted attempt is being 
made to feed out propaganda to glorify 
President Kennedy. 

The full text of this new “praise Ken- 
nedy“ memo, signed by Udall's personal as- 
sistant, reads as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., April 24, 1961. 
To All Members of the Secretariat, anå Mr. 
Floyd E. Dominy, Mr. Conrad L. Wirth, 
Mr. Karl S. Landstrom: 

Occurrences in the past few days have 
made it quite clear that we are not follow- 
ing through satisfactorily on providing ad- 
vance notice to the White House on news 
developments within the Department of In- 
terior, particularly important contract 
awards, 

The Yellowtail Dam contract award of 
$39 million got away through no fault of 
ours, but in view of what happened on the 
Florida contract indicates that we might 
have slipped up on Yellowtail as well, if 
someone else hadn't done it. 

It is mandatory that we give the White 
House 48 hours’ notice before we announce 
contracts of this sort. It is not enough to 
send a draft press release to Pierre Salinger’s 
office. We must also notify Lawrence 
O'Brien. On the Florida matter, for example, 
a press release went to the White House Fri- 
day, but O'Brien's office was not notified, 
when considerable mileage could have been 
made by giving the White House a chance 
before the weekend of notifying interested 
Members of Congress. 
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Please, without fail, give this office an ex- 
tra copy of any proposed news release cov- 
ering announcements of this type at least 
48 hours in advance, and we will see that 
they are delivered to Mr. O'Brien. 

The Secretary has asked me to follow 
through on this, 

ORREN BEATY, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


Right Way To Intervene 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 13, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the passage by the House of 
Representatives of the administration's 
mutual security bill for Latin American 
aid has won the approval of one of the 
leading Pennsylvania newspapers, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include herewith an edi- 
torial from Monday’s issue of the Harris- 
burg Patriot: 

Ricut Way To INTERVENE 


Now that the House of Representatives has 
approved the $600 million requested by 
President Kennedy for a long-term aid pro- 
gram for Latin America, the Senate should 
take similar action with little delay. 

This is part of the President's alliance for 
progress, designed to erase communism and 
violent revolution from the hemisphere by 
offering Latin America practical proof that 
democracy can do the job better than dic- 
tatorship. 

The program isn't new. It was initiated 
last year by President Eisenhower. Its need 
was eloquently stated in 1958 by President 
Kubitschek of Brazil, one of the chief archi- 
tects of the comprehensive inter-American 
social and economic plan envisaged in Opera- 
tion Pan American. 

The alliance for progress is spurred by the 
crisis in Cuba. The $600 million measure has 
been termed the “Castro bill.” 

Certainly the explosion in Cuba and the 
accompanying threat of Communist infiltra- 
tion throughout Latin Am: dramatically 
illustrates the urgent need to get down to 
brass tacks and do something about our 
deteriorating southern neighborhood. When 
as determined an opponent of foreign aid 
as Representative Passman, of Louisiana, 
concedes the necessity for the bill, the sands 
really must be running out. 

Nevertheless it would be foolish to look 
upon this program merely as a move to spite 
and frustrate Castro and the Kremlin. 

Latin America not only is our neighbor, 
it is among our best markets, It could be- 
come a showplace of democracy and a living 
proof that the cry of Yankee exploitation in 
Latin America is fraudulent. 

A program of long-term assistance and 
cooperation would be necessary and right 
even if no Communist threat existed. While 
the Communists use unrest and upheaval to 
advance their cause, they didn’t invent or 
create the conditions that have driven Latin 
Americans to the edge of despair. 

Tiliteracy averages 43 percent throughout 
Latin America. In parts it is as high as 90 
percent. Life expectancy is 46 years. The 
average per capita income is $280 a year. In 
Guatemala, two-tenths of 1 percent of land- 
owners own 40 percent of the farmland. In- 
fant mortality is 110 per 1,000 live births. 
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Some 80 percent of the people live in sub- 
Standard dwellings. 

The United States, of course, has poured 
a great deal of aid into Latin America in the 
past, But, as Representative WALTER Jupp 
has pointed out: 

“Some of it has not been too productive 
because some of those countries have not 
seen the necessity of making certain essen- 
tial changes in their own laws, in their tax 
structures, in land tenure and in legal pro- 
cedure without which, significant improve- 
ment is not possible.” 

President Kennedy has stressed the self- 
help theme in the alliance for progress, He 
has made clear that U.S. aid must be matched 
by Latin American efforts to ensure that the 
assistance benefits all the people instead of 
making the rich richer. 

The United States, the President has said, 
does not oppose revolutions. It welcomes 
them. The long-term aid program for Latin 
America could channel the revolutions to the 
south of us along peaceful and constructive 
courses. 

This is the only kind of intervention that 
can defeat despotism of the right and the 
left in our hemisphere decisively and last- 
ingly. 


Views of a Latin American Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp a very timely ad- 
dress by a distinguished Latin American 
statesman, Dr. Ezequiel Padilla, who was 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Mexico 
during World War II. Dr. Padilla de- 
livered this address in commemoration of 
the Day of the Americas before the Pan 
American Society of the United States 
on April 14, 1961, at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel in New York City. 

In view of current developments and 
discussions in regard to Latin America 
and U.S. policy and plans concerning the 
Western Hemisphere, I believe that the 
views of a capable and experienced Latin 
American statesman should be of great 
value at this time. I commend Dr. 
Padilla’s address to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

ADDRESS OF Dr. EZEQUIEL PADILLA 

In 1942 I had the honor of addressing this 
same assembly, at that time deeply moved 
by the gravest news of the war. It was the 
romantic era of continental solidarity. I 
am now directing this message to an Amer- 
ica, torn by disunion, gazing with alarm 
through fissures opened by conspiracy and 
discord, as the enemies of the loftiest aspir- 
ations of our continent penetrate like wolves 
in the night. 

We must never forget that America be- 
longs to Western Christian civilization. 
More than 150 years ago each one of our 
nations conquered through blood and fire 
its independence in order to dedicate it to 
liberty and to the preservation of the in- 
alienable rights of man. 

How different this tradition is from that 
of the Eastern nations. By a strange co- 
incidence there appeared during the sixth 
century before Christ, Buddha, Confucius, 
and Lao-tse In the East, at the same time as 
the Ionic philosophers and the fraternity 
of Pythagoras in the West. In this bifurca- 
tion of destinies the Orient remained sterile 
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in its millenial slavery without knowing 
how to grasp from the inspired pages of 
their teachers neither rules for the progress 
of its multitudes, nor the divine spark for 
the human soul. Terror darkened the his- 
tory of Asia. Its uninterrupted current of 
historical events so full of cruelty, hunger, 
and tyranny explains why China, the oldest 
Civilization of the world—notwithstanding 
that it had already conquered its independ- 
ence—so easily surrendered to the commu- 
nistic imperialism without God, without 
liberty and without spirit. 

Western civilization, on the other hand, 
signifies an ascent toward dignity, toward 
law, toward God. In defiance of all storms, 
falling and rising again, it has safeguarded 
the heritages of Greece, Rome, the Renais- 
sance, and the great revolutions of Europe 
and America. And today, during this great 
conflict in which definite responsibilities 
have been placed upon us, the triumph of 
the free world will represent the consecra- 
tion of the highest values, not only of the 
Western soul, but of all mankind. 

Many outstanding minds allow themselves 
to be deceived by the material progress of 
Russia and of China. They do not detect the 
true reality of our times. In Mexico City, 
in the depths of Africa; in the Nile or in 
Tokyo, modern technology is constructing 
marvelous buildings. Neither China nor 
Russia build anything as a whole which is 
superior to that being constructed by the 
United States, Canada, Japan, England, 
Italy, France, or Germany. 

Material progress is not the exclusive 
patrimony of a system; it is the product of 
a new science; of the magic power which 
man has won over nature. 

In the ideological conflict which we are 
now undergoing, the enigma is not who pos- 
sesses the power to construct. Science has 
that power, and science is within the reach 
of all. The enigma to which man must re- 
ply is this: Who should be responsible for 
the handling of these constructive forces? 
The people or the tyrants? Democracy or 
dictatorship? Castro Ruz or the people of 
Cuba? The dignity of the spirit or the 
terror of bureaucracies? 

It is said that Latin America is under- 
mined by communism. And it is true. But 
among the Latin American peoples there is 
no communism; what we find is hunger, 
tyranny, and corruption. If each time these 
people rise to claim their rights they are 
going to be accused of communism, then we 
are getting off the road. It is evident that 
hunger, corruption, and tyranny are fertile 
fields in which to unleash chaos. For that 
reason we must speed up the march. 

President Kennedy has launched a new 
pan-American economic policy and makes 
an appeal for the assistance of Latin Amer- 
ica, Of course, the first contribution will 
be the acknowledgment that many errors 
have been committed. 

After long neglecting Latin America, whose 
behavior during the last war was exemplary, 
the United States has been pouring sub- 
stantial contributions upon the Latin Ameri- 
can governments, contributions which were 
frequently ill used, were not dedicated to the 
Salvation of their peoples, but to consolidate 
dictatorships and to create fantastic fortunes 
for leaders and privileged groups. 

It is therefore urgent that the new eco- 
nomic policy be the direct ally of the new 
youth which each year emerges in increas- 
ingly alarming proportions, without oppor- 
tunities for employment or available capital, 
anxious to create for itself independent and 
livable homes. ‘Translated into action this 
means agrarian development, the construc- 
tion of popular homes, the extension of 
credits to prepared youth; incentives for na- 
tional and foreign investment of private 
capital, stimulus to inter-American trade, in 
order to achieve cordial economic interde- 
pendence, implemented with the resources of 
powerful international organizations. 
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Upon extending its cooperation, the United 
States would improve its moral position by 
not demanding selfish advantages, or 
strengthening monopolies repudiated by 
Latin America. There is one demand which 
the United States has the indisputable right 
to make and that is a cordial solidarity in 
the common defense of the continent. We 
ought to respect our international agree- 
ments, A straightforward alliance, free from 
duplicity, should be established. 

We must awaken to the fact that the 
privations and the sufferings of the Latin 
American masses are not the products of 
a sick imagination. They represent dire re- 
alities. Their economic insecurity, their 
everyday heart-rendering misery demon- 
strated by mountains of sombre evidences, 
ask not for political opportunism, rather, 
for the deepest sincerity. 

Latin America, divided within itself, 
thrashed by poverty, without capital, with- 
out technical assistance, has no other alter- 
native but to fall a victim of Communist 
infiltration—as Cuba has fallen—in disorder, 
violence, chaos, and desolation; or the de- 
velopment of a surging, potent economy, of a 
just distribution of wealth through the cor- 
dial cooperation not only with the United 
States, but also with the inclusion of the 
wonderful nation of Canada. 

Nothing obstructs our way if we are care- 
ful to avoid falling in the enemy’s trap. 
There is a truth that no maneuver may 
tarnish. 

In this crucial hour of humanity, the 
United States, as leader of the free world, 
defends at the tremendous cost of lives and 
wealth, the same cause of liberty and rights 
that our nations have defended in the course 
of our independent history. To live in dig- 
nity, to pray without fear at our own altars, 
to fight justice without surrendering to 
tyranny the treasure of our high spiritual 
values; this is the cause of our united democ- 
racies. It is the cause by which all our 
American peoples have fought and died. For 
this reason, for our Latin American nations 
in this hour of grave dangers, neutrality is 
not neutrality, it is an alliance with the 
enemy. The formidable Russian feat launch- 
ing the first human traveler into space, 
which all the world applauds heartily, dram- 
atizes even more the urgency to keep our 
continent united. 

Surely, liberty is worth nothing without 
justice. We are at the beginning of a crusade 
which our countries have been dreaming of 
for centurles. But this crusade needs not 
only capital and science. It requires the de- 
cision of our countries to create, in a climate 
of liberty and righteousness, the funda- 
mental conditions of material success in our 
economic policy. It is imperative that our 
nations carry out through their own efforts 
an improvement of institutional life toward 
a distributive justice and democratic rights. 
Some of our nations—and I would point to 
Mexico as a pioneer—are fighting resolutely 
for the achievement of social justice. But 
throughout great areas, our peoples are still 
living within an economy of landed gentry 
exploiting the workers with the pay of 
slaves. In some of our nations, large estates 
still exist as survivals of a feudal system. 

In others industrialization is being de- 
veloped not under the rules of the capitalism 
of the people, but with privileges which illus- 
trate the unfair distribution of wealth. 
Usury as a rule smothers out the finest in- 
spiration and best efforts of youth. 

There exists only one economic system for 
obtaining social justice and creating abun- 
dance, and that is the increase of produc- 
tivity. If this productivity is to depend upon 
private enterprise, then it must have an at- 
mosphere of stimulation and safety; if pri- 
vate initiative is treated with arrogance and 
hostility, it cannot flourish. Neither will it 
be able to develop unless administrative cor- 
ruption is rooted out. 

Free enterprise is a guarantee of demo- 
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cratic liberties and of stimulus toward suc- 
cess in business. However, when private en- 
terprise cannot or will not fulfill its eco- 
nomic mission, then the state must take 
over. And this is how democratic states 
sometimes assume a mixed system of eco- 
nomic action; but always under democratic 
control. The Communist system that de- 
stroys all the high values of life, has two 

tees against corruption: the suppres- 
sion of private property, which hinders the 
accumulation of personal wealth, and the 
most severe punishment for Incompetence. 
For these reasons, its material progress is 
great. 

The only guarantee of the nations of the 
free world consists of the real freedom of 
the people to control the administrative life 
of the State. Where there are no liberties, 
as it occurs in some of our Latin American 
countries, state enterprise turns out to be 
irresponsible, and corruption, absolute. 
Daily the state acquires more power; the 
people, therefore, feel a daily need for addi- 
tional strength. 

For this reason, President Kennedy's eco- 
nomic plan of aid to other countries has 
revived hopes which are increasing in a ris- 
ing tide of optimism. This plan rests on 
the principle of bringing the people out of 
poverty and on a rising conquest of demo- 
cratic liberties—two profound desires of man 
and particularly of the Latin American na- 
tions. The President of Mexico said re- 
cently: “To be able to achieve the goals of 
social justice based on abundance and pros- 
perity within a democratic society is a pri- 
mary end of the people and of the state.” 

This collective action of the continent 
should be fulfilled with the magnitude in 
which the Marshall plan was carried out. 
In a decade, Europe emerged from a rubbish 
heap to attain economic grandeur. America 
cannot miss this example if united it re- 
solves to construct a continent of well-being 
and liberties. A half-performed action will 
be a disillusion and a failure because then 
discontent and conspiracy shall win the race. 

A real mystic of authentic American broth- 
erhood must be created. We have to an- 
swer to the powerful world propaganda of 
communism, with deeds that win the minds 
and hearts of America. With a splrit dis- 
posed toward fraternity, since in spite of 
discrepancies we are a family of nations; 
with open arms extended to all our peoples, 
this policy shall rest on the self-determi- 
nation and the sovereignty of each country. 
It is a movement of persuasion directed to 
the hearts of the peoples and to the respon- 
sibility of the statesmen. He who does not 
wish to unite his efforts and his enthusiasm 
in this luminous adventure shall withdraw 
without having anyone upbraid him, save 
his own conscience. 

There will be disagreements; but this 
should not stop the move for liberation. 
Western civilization has advanced in this 
manner, by achieving goals. This crusade 
will be carried out by those nations which 
have faith in the free destiny of man, secure 
in the knowledge, as I stated 18 years ago 
in Rio de Janeiro, that The constellations 
are formed with the march of the night.” 


Defense Before Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 
IN THE 3 5 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Secretary of Defense, the Honorable 
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Robert S. McNamara, has taken a 
thoughtful and courageous stand. In 
his address before the Associated Press 
annual luncheon he announced that the 
changing requirements and demands of 
an unchallengeable National Military 
Establishment will necessarily cause fre- 
quent and large-scale shifts in Defense 
programing. 

We all realize that these shifts will 
cause setbacks to certain enterprises, 
localities, and States. It is only natural 
that each of us will be interested in those 
shifts which most affect the people and 
areas with which we are best acquainted. 
It is only natural that our sympathies 
will be most aroused for the people with 
whom long and fond associations have 
fostered mutual respect and friendship. 
It is only natural that each of us has a 
great concern for the areas we call home. 
But at the same time we all acknowledge 
the even greater loyalty that we in Con- 
gress share equally with every American, 
the overriding loyalty of our Nation. In 
times as perilous as these all good citi- 
zens must applaud the forthright, honest 
decision of Secretary McNamara. 

Simply stated, the Secretary has said: 

The welfare and defense of our great coun- 


try must come first and foremost with every 
American. 


The distinguished lady from Maine, 
Senator SMITH, has already set an ex- 
ample in this regard which we can ad- 
mire and emulate. 


I believe it would benefit everyone to 
read the editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune of April 26, 1961, which 
briefly covers this important aspect of 
Secretary McNamara’s vital defense pro- 
gram. It is entitled “Defense Before 
Politics,“ and I wish to include it in the 
Recorp following these remarks: 

DEFENSE BEFORE POLITICS 


Defense Secretary McNamara had some 
pointed things to say at the Associated Press 
luncheon. 

Defense programs, he sald, are going to 
keep on changing—in fact, shifts will in- 
crease both in size and in frequency. As 
this happens some companies, some commu- 
nities, some States, are going to be hit by 
loss of defense business or closing of military 
facilities. But “we cannot afford to modifly 
these decisions to accommodate local or pri- 
vate interests, no matter how legitimate.” 

Taking note of local and private pressures, 
he warned that “our decisions, once taken, 
will not be subject to reversal, except for 
changes in the facts on which they were 
based originally.” 

This is tough, plain talk, and a sound 
policy. Whether it can be maintained de- 
pends partly on what kind of support the 
Secretary gets, from local editors no less than 
from local politicians. 

A few weeks ago Senator MARGARET CHASE 
SmrrH, of Maine, set a noteworthy example 
of putting the national interest first. Noti- 
fied that a Snark base at Presque Isle, Maine, 
would be closed, she rose the same day on 
the Senate floor. The far easier course for 
me to pursue politically,” she said, “would 
be to demand that the outmoded Snark pro- 
gram be continued, so that the Presque Isle 
Air Force Base be kept operating, to aid the 
economy of the area and to avoid the impact 
and dislocation that its closing is bound to 
have on the economy of this area. 

“But in all good conscience,” she added, 
"I cannot do this, for this would simply be 
playing politics with our national security, 
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our national defense, and our taxpayer's 
dollar,” 

Let Senator Smirn's latest declaration of 
conscience govern the conduct of her fellow 
Senators. 


B’nai B’rith—A Vibrant Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 20 many Congressmen expressed 
their congratulations and best wishes to 
the State of Israel on its 13th anniver- 
sary. Throughout our land many func- 
tions took place in which people of 
Jewish faith reaffirmed their loyalty to 
these United States and expressed their 
good will toward the State of Israel. 
Many organizations have continually 
worked for a better understanding be- 
tween ethnic, racial and religious groups, 
and among the foremost is the B'nai 
B'rith. This organization, which is sen- 
sitive to discrimination and uses its legal 
talent and moral force to bring about the 
principles of equality promised us in our 
Declaration of Independence, is very ac- 
tive in my congressional district. It has 
always been a force for good. 

On April 20 the induction of the newly 
elected officers of the Yorkville B’nai 
B'rith took place at the Hotel Croydon, 
New York City. Two of my dear friends 
were installed as officers. Max Feigin, 
my administrative assistant, was in- 
stalled as president, and Philip Wagner, 
counsel of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, was elected as first vice 
president. The remarks of Mr. Feigin 
are truly American in spirit and demon- 
strate a yearning of understanding of 
brotherhood which we in these parlous 
times seek. I believe that Mr. Feigin's 
acceptance speech upon his installation 
is timely and well worth reading. His 
speech follows: 

ADDRESS or Mr. Max FEIGIN 

Iam delighted at the opportunity of serv- 
ing as president. I hope I shall not fail your 
expectations or my own. I do not intend to. 

Yet the success of an tion does not 
depend alone upon the president. You as 
members cannot sit back and expect to be 
entertained or sit impatiently for a meeting 
to end in order to socialize. As members of 
B'nai B'rith you do not fulfill your obliga- 
tions or your potentialities to help merely by 
paying dues—no matter how welcome that 
may be. 

A president may perhaps inspire, or guide 
or lead, but membership too must recipro- 
cate or sometimes even initiate such inspira- 
tion or guidance, 

All of you have a wonderful opportunity, 
living and working in Yorkville, to bring 
members of our ethnic group into B'nai 
Brith. The last few years have witnessed 
a large influx of Jewish people—both young 
and old—into our area, All of you ought to 
avail yourselves of this opportunity of re- 
minding these newcomers of the need for 
B'nai B'rith, of the need for a common 
gathering of our people. 

There is y wrong in mak- 


basicall: 
ing an appeal to persons of the Jewish faith 
to join together. This is not a repudiation 
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of the doctrine which I continually espouse 
that we are each our brothers keeper. We 
have a right to respect our traditions while 
Tespecting the traditions of others, 

We have probably drawn closer together 
in the last two decades than at any other 
time in the history of the Jewish people, 
motivated by common fears, deeply touched 
by the suffering and heroism of Jewish peo- 
Ple in other lands, and proud of the birth 
of a new republic. 

There is nothing wrong in our sympathetic 
Kinship with Israel—remembering however 
that as Americans our loyalties are first, last, 
and always with the United States of 
America. 

For here in our country the Jewish people 
have advanced more rapidly on the social 
and economic scale than any other minority 
group in any place in the world. 

This has been true not only because of 
our own capabilities, not only because of the 
American atmosphere of fair play and 
equality—despite the rabble rousers—but be- 
Cause we have clung tenaciously to group 
Survival despite the great assimilative forces 
of American life, and as a group have fought 
for our rights as individuals. 

In safeguarding our traditions and rights 
through organizations like B'nai B'rith we 
Ought never to forget that other ethnic 
groups have not fared as well as we and 
that the Jewish traditions of sympathy and 
Talrplay must extend to Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans and Catholics and all others. 

What is remarkable in our country is that 
in the midst of so many tensions there 
should be so striking a measure of success in 
living together. 

But the gains we have achieved—the gains 
that are yet to come—must be safeguarded 
through organizations like B’nal B'rith, for 
in safeguarding our rights as individuals we 
Surely help the great American dream of 
equality of opportunity for everyone and the 
World dream of eternal peace. 

I ask all of you therefore to join me in 
Tevitalizing our lodge—I ask you to join with 
me in participating in the many activities 
we plan. 

I ask you to be a conscious and active 
member, 

I shall do my part to the best of my 
ability. 


Tribute to Retiring Publisher Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger and Editorial Page Editor 
Charles Merz, of the New York Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 13, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY, Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute`to a great news- 
paper, the New York Times, on the oc- 
casion of a major change in its top ex- 
ecutive command. 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger has been a 
distinguished publisher of this distin- 
guished newspaper and it is fitting that 
we take due notice of his major contribu- 
tion to American journalism on the oc- 
Casion of his retirement. I am pleased 
to note that Mr. Sulzberger will con- 
tinue to serve as chairman of the board 
of the New York Times. 

Mr. Sulzberger’s successor as publisher 
is Mr. Oryil E. Dryfoos, who is president 
of the New York Times Co., and who has 
been with the Times since 1942. Mr. 
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Dryfoos’ outstanding career as a journal- 
ist guarantees that the high standards 
which have made the Times one of the 
world’s great newspapers will be main- 
tained. 

I am also pleased to note that Mr. 
John B. Oakes, a member of the Times 
staff since 1946, has been appointed as 
editorial page editor. Mr. Oakes suc- 
ceeds Charles Merz, editor since 1938, 
who now becomes editor emeritus. 

I should like at this time, Mr. Speak- 
er, to pay warm tribute to Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger and Charles Merz on the oc- 
casion of their retirement from distin- 
guished careers in American journalism. 

My heartiest congratulations go to 
their successors, Orvil E. Dryfoos and 
John B. Oakes, who can be counted upon 
to sustain the illustrious tradition of the 
New York Times. 

The people of the 17th District of New 
York, and I as their Representative in 
Congress, take great pride in the New 
York Times as one of the great and au- 
thoritative newspapers of the world. 


Politics a Key Factor in Defense 
Transfers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Kansas City Star of April 29. 
It hits a well-known nail on the head. 
I think my colleagues will be interested 
in it: 

Pourrics A KEY FACTOR IN DEFENSE TRANSFERS 


Now there is a striking illustration in 
Washington of the varying reactions to pro- 
posed shift in defense installations from one 
State ta another. 

Not a peep came from the chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee when 
the Kennedy administration recently decided 
to move an important naval air unit from 
Olathe, Kans., to Glynco, Ga, Presumably, 
the committee chairman Representative CARL 
Vinson, was pleased by the plan. He hails 
from Georgia, the beneficiary of the proposed 
move. Moreover, Vinson is very much the 
leader of his State’s delegation in the House, 
where he is the senior Member after Speaker 
Sam RAYBURN. 

Because of his great power, VINSON was 
recently asked to intervene in a fight being 
made by another Democratic Congressman, 
Representative Smney R. YATES, to keep the 
Army's food processing plant in Chicago. 
Vinson expressed his concern and asked the 
Secretary of the Army for a complete re- 
view of a decision to move the food plant 
to Natick, Mass. 

There may be sound military reasons for 
moving the plant to Massachusetts, just as 
there might be for the transfer that would 
benefit Georgia. But a hint of politics can 
be detected in both cases. Massachusetts 
happens to be the home State of the House 
majority leader, Representative Jonn W. Mo- 
Cormac, as well as of the President of the 
United States. 

We have noticed that States in which a 
President is particularly interested seem to 
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have unusual luck in getting defense con- 
tracts and military activities. Certainly 
western Missouri fared better when Harry S. 
Truman was in the White House. And Den- 
ver became a major production center for 
missiles after Mr. Eisenhower started spend- 
ing his presidential vacations in the Colorado 
City. 

These could be mere coincidences. But it 
is human nature for Government officials to 
try to please a President. We don’t expect 
Vinson to challenge the decision that would 
take payrolls and contracts to Georgia at 
the expense of Olathe and Greater Kansas 
City. His intervention for Chicago is a 
political horse of another color. 


Naval Blockade of Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, in my 
latest newsletter to my constituents I 
urged the imposition of a naval blockade 
of Cuba as the only effectiye method of 
preventing continued Soviet armaments 
from coming into the Western Hemi- 
sphere in violation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Yesterday, I had the privilege 
of reading a thoughtful article in the 
U.S. News & World Report of May 8 
which discussed this type of action in 
more detail, including both its advant- 
ages and its disadvantages. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the relevant portion of my 
newsletter, together with the text of the 
article from the U.S. News & World Re- 
port: 

Your CONGRESSMAN, SAMUEL 8. STRATTON, 

REPORTS FROM WASHINGTON, Mar 1, 1961 


Cuban S.S.R.: Whatever may have been 
the setbacks resulting from the unsuccess- 
ful attempt of the Cuban rebels to establish 
a beachhead on the Castro-held mainland 
last week, there was at least one positive 
benefit, and that was the clear-cut revelation 
to the whole world of the complete conver- 
sion of Cuba into a Russian-dominated mili- 
tary base. 

In fact, one of the major reasons for the 
failure of the Ul-starred expedition appears 
to have been a lack of full information on 
the extent to which Cuba has been getting 
this Russian military equipment. Somehow, 
the pictures and stories of Soviet T-34 tanks 
on Cuban beaches and Russian Mig jet 
fighters strafing rebel troops has brought 
home to all of us the stark, blunt truth of 
what it means to have a Russian military 
base 90 miles away from home. 
tanks and planes in Cuba Jj the 
security of the United States, violate the 
Monroe Doctrine, and threaten the security 
of every other Latin American republic. 

Once the full extent of this Russian mili- 
tary penetration of Cuba was clear, Presi- 
dent Kennedy announced we would take 
whatever action was appropriate to prevent 
this, even if we had to go it alone. But the 
Latin American republics who have been 
rather inclined to drag their feet on taking 
action against Castro also reacted swiftly last 
week by finally throwing Cuba off the Inter- 
American Defense Board. For years the 
United States had been trying to get these 
countries to exclude Castro’s representative 
from secret military talks. But it took the 
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pictures of the Migs and the T-34 tanks to 
do the job. There is a new atmosphere of 
urgency in W. this week. You can 
see it, for example, in the extensive efforts 
President Kennedy has made ta enie aone 
bipartisan support for his actions 

both Cuba and Laos, efforts, as I see it, which 
are being directed, by the way, toward sup- 
port for future actions, not for those already 


t. 

Pr What the next move will be only time, of 
course, will tell. Personally, I think we 
ought to set up an immediate naval block- 
ade of Cuba. We simply can't tolerate fur- 
ther Russian weapons, including the possi- 
bility of long-range nuclear missiles, being 
located in Cuba. Obviously, we can't stop 
them from coming in, however, just by talk. 
A naval blockade would be thoroughly in line 
with the Monroe Doctrine, would be a rela- 
tively simple operation to carry out, and 
would bring an abrupt erid to Soviet penetra- 
tion of our hemisphere, 

From U.S. News ATER Report, May 8, 

NEXT FOR CUBA: AN ARMS BLOCKADE? 


Look at Castro now—cockier than ever, 
with arms and agents to threaten the Amer- 
icas. 

How can the United States act? 

Blockade is one answer offered by experts. 
In it they see a way to isolate Cuba, stop 
infiltration, maybe finish Castro, too. 

This is the question now facing President 
Kennedy: How to put a stop to the Soviet 
buildup in Cuba and to Communist infil- 
tration of this hemisphere? 

On April 25, the White House reported 
that a total embargo of remaining U.S. trade 
with Cuba was being considered. Its aim: 
To undermine further Cuba's economy, 
weaken Castro. 

Another strategy—bolder and tougher— 
was also attracting notice in Washington: 
A naval and air blockade to cut Cuba off from 
the world, destroy Castro. 

Blockade, in the view of military and ci- 
vilian experts, could restore teeth to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. It could halt a flood of Com- 
munist arms and strategic supplies now 
reaching Castro. It could stop Cuban re- 
export of guns and propaganda materials to 
South America. It would be the most severe 
reprisal, short of declared war, that the 
United States could invoke against Castro. 

It is the strategy of blockade, therefore, 
that is suddenly at the center of attention 
of administration officials, Members of Con- 
gress, officers in the Pentagon. As a possible 
course of action, it also is the center of de- 
bate and is raising many questions. Among 
these questions: 

WHAT WOULD A CUBA BLOCKADE TAKE? 


Military experts say a tight naval block- 
ade off Cuban ports and at the approaches 
to Cuban waters would require two naval task 
forces, each built around an aircraft carrier 
with a complement of about 100 planes and 
several destroyers. 

The Navy, on April 25, announced it is 
is bringing back the carrier Shangri-La from 
the Mediterranean, increasing to four the 
number of attack carriers in the vicinity of 
Cuba. More than 36 other big Navy ships 
are no less than a day’s sailing time away. 

To round out the blockading force, sub- 
marines would be needed—to locate, iden- 
tify and track approaching vessels. Land- 
based radar would help with this task. So 
would radar picket ships. A squadron of 
Navy jets and another of long-range patrol 
planes would add support to the carrier task 
forces, 

Three requirements go with a blockade: 
It must be proclaimed; the blockading force 
must be powerful enough to enforce it; and 
it must be enforced without discrimination. 

Once these conditions of international law 
are met, countries that try to run to block- 
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ade do so at their own risk. Blockade run- 
ners can be stopped—by gunfire, if neces- 
sary—searched and held, at least tempor- 
arily. They could be sent to U.S. ports for 
rulings whether cargo should be confiscated. 
WHAT COULD A BLOCKADE ACCOMPLISH? 

Plenty, say the experts. In a broad sense, 
it would reaffirm the Monroe Doctrine by op- 
posing Communist interference in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. It could, by avoiding direct 
intervention, provide a short-of-war strat- 
egy to meet short-of-war infiltration. 

Primary target would be shipments of 
tanks, guns, aviation gasoline and ammu- 
nition coming from Russia and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Shipments of arms from Western 
countries could similarly be seized as con- 
traband. In a total blockade, action could 
also be taken against ships bringing in 
chemicals, oils, textiles, and even foodstuffs. 
At times, three ships a day from the Soviet 
bloc are unloading in Cuban ports. Castro’s 
military machine and his economy could be 
squeezed as hard as the United States felt 
necessary to bring about his downfall. 

To be totally effective, surface blockade 
must be acompanied by air blockade. Here, 
argument is heard. Some experts insist that 
all air traffic for Cuba would have to be di- 
verted, forced to turn back or to land at des- 
ignated friendly airfields. Those that pass 
U.S. ground checks could continue. 

Other experts see this as risky business, 
creating danger of aerial duels and—if the 
Soviets wanted to press hard enough—the 
danger of war. These experts claim the risk 
is not worth it. They are convinced the 
Soviet bloc could not give substantial airlift 
support to Cuba, because of the long dis- 
tances involved. They point out that, during 
the Berlin blockade, it cost the United States 
more than $200 million to airlift 1.2 million 
tons of supplies for short distances. A glance 
at a world map shows the limitations of a 
Soviet effort in the Caribbean. 

WOULD THE UNITED STATES BE GOING IT ALONE? 

Almost certainly, say the experts. They 
see no chance of either the United Nations 
or the Organization of American States lend- 
ing approval to a peacetime blockade of a 
Member state. Those who favor a blockade 
of Cuba are not deterred by this. 

President Kennedy, as Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces, has the power to 
order the Navy into any action short of de- 
clared war, even though shots may be fired. 
Use of a carrier task force by President Eisen- 
hower last November off Guatemala and 
Nicaragua was, in essence, a pacific blockade 
with orders to prevent the landing of armed 
forces and supplies from Cuba. Panama re- 
celved similar U.S. naval help in 1959. In 
1954, the Navy was alerted to search for a 
ship carrying arms to Guatemala. 


BUT A PEACETIME BLOCKADE—IS THAT LEGAL? 


A debate is now developing over just how 
far the United States can go in a blockade of 
Cuba, and stay within bounds of interna- 
tional law. 

Basically, there are two kinds of blockade. 
One is the belligerent blockade that accom- 
panies declared and open warfare. The 
United States has taken part in three major 
belligerent blockades—in the Civil War and 
in World Wars I and II. Belligerent block- 
ades have been common in history and are 
governed by well-established “regulations.” 

Second type is the Pacific blockade, usually 
defined as a reprisal in time of peace, to block 
off trade. Pacific blockades are not recog- 
nized in a strict sense, but are accepted as 
acts against international delinquency. The 
British and French, for example, joined in 
establishing a Pacific blockade against the 
Dutch in 1831. 

A Pacific blockade can be invoked without 
declaration of war, but some U.S. experts be- 
lieve that any naval blockade without sanc- 
tion of an international organization is an 
act of war. They say that it would depend 
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entirely on how Cuba and Castro regard and 
interpret the action. 

Main point that troubles the legalists is 
this: There is considerable doubt whether 
a Pacific blockade would give a clear right to 
stop any but Cuban and U.S. ships. The 
United States, for example, has argued in 
the past that a Pacific blockade cannot 
legally be applied against a third power. 
Under this interpretation. Soviet vessels 
must be allowed free access to Cuba if the 
United States is to pay strict regard to in- 
ternational law. This is important to those 
who want to make a blockade conform as 
closely as possible to precedent. 

Others say this is a time to be practical and 
not legal. They see the situation bolling 
down to this: If the United States is deter- 
mined to act first and argue later about the 
legal aspects, a blockade can be made 
effective. 


The Ignored Remedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
1, 1961, I inserted in the Recorp an ar- 
ticle entitled Forgotten Remedy for the 
Voteless Negro,” from the January 21, 
1961, issue of the Nation. In the Feb- 
ruary 18 issue of the same publication 
the following comment appeared in the 
letters to the editor column, Assuming 
an interest on the part of our colleagues 
in the possible consequences of the en- 
forcement of the discussed statute of 
1872, I commend the item to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues. It follows: 

Tue IGNORED STATUTE 


Dear Sims: In the splendid article “Forgot- 
ten Remedy for the Voteless Negro” in your 
January 21 issue, the authors, Thomas I. 
Emerson and Arthur E. Bonfield, overlooked 
a very important matter. I made a study of 
the subject some 15 years ago; as a result, I 
suggested to Earl Warren, then Governor of 
California, that the State of California sue 
the State of South Carolina in the U.S. 
Supreme Court to have the number of Repre- 
sentatives of South Carolina reduced from 
six to one in conformity with the provisions 
of section 2 of the 14th amendment and the 
enforcing statute of 1872. At that time, it 
took 13 times as many electors to elect one 
Congressman in the State of Connecticut as 
it did in South Carolina, the two States hav- 
ing almost equal populations. 

Messrs. Emerson and Bonfield, after quot- 
ing certain provisions of section 2 of the 14th 
amendment, say: “In addition to section 2 
an almost unknown statute, originally 
framed in 1872 and still on the books, con- 
tains the same requirement.” Later on they 
say: “Certainly advocates of civil rights 
should mount a full-scale effort to force 
Congress to honor the Constitutional man- 
date. 

A close reading of section 2 of the 14th 
amendment and the statute of 1872 reveals 
that the former reduces the “basis of repre- 
sentation” and that the latter reduces the 
“representation” of any offending State, ac- 
cording to the same formula. 

Congress has now power to change the 
basis of representation. It does have the 
power, and, indeed, the duty, to change the 
representation of an offénding State in con- 
formity with the mandate of section 2 of the 
14th amendment. This Congress did by the 
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statute of 1872. Such was the sole purpose 
of that statute. In other words, Congress 
has honored the constitutional mandate. 

It remains only for the courts, or a court, 
to apply and enforce the provisions of the 
statute, This no court can do unless and 
untill proper action is brought before it for 
decision. 

Congress has not falled to comply with 
this mandate. Nor has any court as yet 
failed to comply with it. The failure has 
been in a proper litigant instituting and 
forming a proper action in a court having 
Jurisdiction. 

There can be no doubt that the statute 
of 1872 is constitutional. Section 2 of the 
14th amendment establishes its constitu- 
tionality, and Congress, by this statute, hav- 
ing expressly complied with the constitu- 
tional mandate, cannot, by implication, be 
Said to have repealed that statute. That is, 
Congress cannot, by implication, withdraw 
its expressed compliance with that mandate. 
Indeed, it would seem that Congress cannot, 
even by expressed repeal, void the statute; 
that is, it cannot nullify its compliance 
With the mandate. To do so would be un- 
constitutional. Of course, Congress can en- 
act further legislation in conformity with 
the mandate or, even without further legis- 
lation, the House of Representatives could 
enforce the statute of 1872. 

Any action should be brought to apply and 
enforce the statute of 1872, not section 2 of 
the 14th amendment. 

One other matter. The application and 
enforcement of this statute would benefit 
not only voteless Negro citizens, but vote- 
less poor whites as well. There are more of 
the latter in the southern and border States 
than there are of the former, and this 
might very well turn the political complex- 
ion of the South from ultraconservative to 
mildly liberal and progressive. Not all at 
once, but in time, and in 3 years time can 
and does move very quickly. 

WILLIAM F. CLEARY. 

CHAPALA, JaLIsco, MEXICO. 


a 


Military Personnel at California’s Travis 
Air Force Base and Mather Air Force 
Base Commended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to your attention and to 
the attention of our colleagues a recent 
letter I received from a friend of mine, 
Mr. A. B. Anderson, of Volcano, Calif., 
Which details the quick and humani- 
tarian actions rendered by our military 
personnel located at Travis Air Force 
Base and Mather Air Force Base. 

I am convinced that the quiet, effi- 
cient, and, in a real sense, heroic deed 
described below is the rule rather than 
the exception. It demonstrates that the 
dedication we expect of our uniformed 
men in wartime is as well expended and 
Offered by them in any time of emer- 
gency. It is to Maj. Gen. Russell L. 
Waldron, base commander, Headquar- 
ters Western Transport Air Force, Travis 
Air Force Base; Maj. John D. Travis, 
13th Air Medical Transport Squadron, 
Travis Air Force Base; Brig. Gen. Nor- 
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man L. Callish, base commander, Mather 

Air Force Base, and to the other per- 

sonnel involved that we owe our highest 

praise. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the following letter: 

Jackson, CALIF., April 12, 1961. 

Hon. JOHN F. SHELLEY, 

Congressman, Fifth District, Calif., House 
of Representatives, Congress of the 
United States, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jack: Because Travis Air Force Base 
and Mather Alr Force Base are located in 
California, I want to inform you of an inci- 
dent that is deserving of the highest com- 
mendation of the personnel involved. 

A young 17-year-old married girl was eriti- 
cally burned with second- and third-degree 
burns over 70 percent of her body caused by 
a gasoline explosion and when brought to 
the Amador County Hospital there was little 
hope for her survival, as the hospital is not 
equipped to render the special care required 
in such cases. 

I was contacted at 9:05 a.m. on April 5, 
1961, by the chairman of the board of super- 
visors relative to the possibility of securing 
U.S. Air Force ambulance service to transport 
the patient to the John Sealy Hospital, Gal- 
veston, Tex., as this hospital has the facil- 
ities for treating such cases and the young 
girl is a resident of that State. After several 
contacts I finally was put in touch with 
Maj. John D. Travis, of the 13th Airo Medi- 
cal Transport Squadron, Travis Air Force 
Base, and through him I was able to have 
this patient flown from Mather Field, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., to the hospital in Galveston, 
Tex., at 5 p.m. the same day. 

The point I should like to bring out, JACK, 
is that every individual connected with this 
Air Force operation not only acted from a 
sense of duty, but from their hearts. Major 
Travis, after the situation was explained to 
him, took a personal burden upon himself to 
assure that this patient was moved as quickly 
as possible and kept in constant touch with 
me and the officials at Mather Field to expe- 
dite each step of the operation. The com- 
manding officer of Mather Field sent an am- 
bulance with an attendant to the hospital 
here to assist in this case. The next day 
Major Travis called me to inform me that 
the patient had arrived at her destination. 
In additien to the patient, transportation 
was furnished to her mother and her hus- 
band. ; 

I have nothing but the highest praise for 
the US. Air Force, and especially Maj. John 
D. Travis, as I feel it was through him and 
his personal interest in this case that a life 
was saved. 

While our US. Air Force is the finest in 
the world from a military standpoint, it also 
has its humanitarian side. 

Sincerely, 
A. B. ANDERSON. 


Equality Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the February 
4, 1961, issue of the Nation. The Rev- 
erend Martin Luther King here presents 
a lucid discussion and persuasive argu- 
ment for the implementation of existing 
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authority in helping the American Negro 
gain equality: 
Equatiry Now 
(By Martin Luther King, Jr.) 


The new administration has the opportu- 
nity to be the first In one hundred years of 
American history to adopt a radically new 
approach to the question of civil rights. It 
must begin, however, with the firm convic- 
tion that the principle is no longer in doubt. 
The day is past for tolerating vicious and 
inhuman opposition on a subject which de- 
termines the lives of 20 million Americans. 
We are no longer discussing the wisdom of 
democracy over monarchism—and we would 
not permit hoodlum royalists to terrorize the 
streets of our major cities or the legislative 
halls of our States. We must decide that in 
@ new era, there must be new thinking. If 
we fail to make this positive decision, an 
awakening world will conclude that we have 
become a fossil nation, morally and polit- 
ically; and no floods of refrigerators, auto- 
mobiles, or color TV sets will rejuvenate our 
image. 

The second element in a new approach is 
the recognition by the Federal Government 
that it has sufficient power at its disposal 
to guide us through the changes ahead. The 
intolerably slow pace of civil rights is due at 
least as much to the limits which the Federal 
Government has imposed on its own actions 
as it is to the actions of the segregationist 
opposition. 

If we examine the total of all judicial, ex- 
ecutive and legislative acts of the past three 
decades and balance them against the sum 
needed to achieve fundamental change, two 
startling conclusions are inescapable. The 
first is the hopeless inadequacy of measures 
adopted—pitifully insufficient in scope and 
limited in conception. The second conclu- 
sion is even more disturbing. Federal action 
has been not only inadequate; viewed as a 
whole, it has also been self-nullifying. In 
1954, the Supreme Court declared school 
segregation to be unconstitutional. Yet, 
since then Federal executive agencies and 
vast Federal legislative programs have given 
millions of dollars yearly to educational in- 
stitutions which continue to violate the Su- 
preme Court decision. 

the Federal Government collects 
taxes from all citizens, Negro and white, 
which it is constitutionally obligated to use 
for the benefit of all; yet, billions of these 
tax dollars have gone to support housing pro- 
grams and hospital and airport construction 
in which discrimination is an open and 
notorious practice, Private firms which 
either totally exclude Negroes from the work 
force, or place them in discriminatory status, 
receive billions of dollars annually in Govern- 
ment contracts. The Federal Government 
permits elections and seats representatives in 
its legislative chambers in disregard of the 
fact that millions of Negro citizens have no 
vote. It directly employs millions in its 
various agencies and departments; yet its 
employment practices, especially in Southern 
States, are rife with discrimination. 

These illustrations can be multiplied 
many times. The shocking fact is that while 
the Government moves sluggishly, and in 
patchwork fashion, to achieve equal rights 
for all citizens, in the daily conduct of its 
own massive economic and social activities 
it participates directly and indirectly in the 
denial of these rights. We must face the 
tragic fact that the Federal Government is 
the Nation's highest investor in segrega- 
tion. 

Therefore, a primary goal of a well-mean- 
ing administration should be a thorough ex- 
amination of its own operations and the 
development of a rigorous program to wipe 
out immediately every vestige of Federal 
support and sponsorship of discrimination. 
Such a program would serve not only to 
attack the problem centrally, where results 
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can be produced, but collaterally to educate 
and influence the whole American populace, 
especially in the Deep South of massive re- 
sistance. It would also be the first step in 
the evolution of Federal leadership to guide 
the entire Nation to itz new democratic goals. 

There is impressive precedent in recent 
history for massive governmental mobiliza- 
tion to create new conditions. As a conse- 
quence of economic crisis in the early thir- 
ties, the Federal Government, under the 
leadership of President Kennedy’s party, un- 
dertook to change fundamental economic 
relationships. Every person in the Nation 
was affected. In a bewilderingly brief pe- 
riod, wages were regulated at new levels, 
unemployment insurance created, relief 
agencies set up, public works planned and 
executed. Regulatory legislation covering 
banking, the stock market, and money mar- 
ket was immediately enacted. Laws pro- 
tecting trade-union organization were 
brought into being and administrative agen- 
cies to interpret and enforce the labor laws 
were created. Along with this broad assault 
on the depression went an educational cam- 
paign to facilitate the changes in public 
psychology requisite to the acceptance of 
such formidable alternatives to old thought 
patterns. The Nation which 5 years earlier 
viewed Federal intervention on any level as 
collectivism or socialism, in amazingly swift 
transition, supported the new role of Gov- 
ernment as appropriate and justified. 

These breathtaking, fundamental changes 
took place because a leadership emerged that 
was both determined and bold, that rejected 
inhibitions imposed by old traditions and 
habits. It utilized all agencies and organs 
of government in a massive drive to change 
a situation which imperiled the very exist- 
ence of our society. 

Viewed in this light, an administration 
with good will, sincerely besirious of elimi- 
nating discrimination from American life, 
could accomplish its goal by mobilizing the 
immense resources of the organs of govern- 
ment and throwing them into every area 
where the problem appears. There are at 
least three vital areas in which the Presi- 
dent can work to bring about effective 
solutions. 

First, there is the legislative area. The 
President could take the offensive, despite 
Southern opposition, by fighting for a really 
far-reaching legislative program. With res- 
olute Presidential leadership, a majority in 
both Houses could be persuaded to pass 
meaningful laws. A determined majority- 
party leadership possesses the means to carry 
the reluctant along—and to hasten the end 
of the political careers, or the privileges, of 
those who prove unyielding. The influence 
the President can exert upon Congress when, 
with crusading zeal, he summons support 
from the Nation has been demonstrated more 
than once in the past. 

An example of an area in which a vigorous 
President could significantly influence Con- 
gress is that of voter registration. The Civil 
Rights Commission has revealed that many 
Negro American citizens find it difficult, and 
often impossible, to vote. It went on to 
assert that these voting denials are accom- 
plished through the creation of legal impedi- 
ments, administrative obstacles and the fear 
of economic reprisal and physical harm. A 
truly decisive President would work passion- 
ately and unrelentingly to change these 
shameful conditions. He would take such 
a creative general proposal as that made by 
the Civil Rights Commission of 1959 on Fed- 
eral registrars to insure the right to vote, 
and would campaign on the Hill and across 
the Nation until Congress acted. He would 
also have the courage to insist that, in com- 
pliance with the 14th amendment, a State’s 
representation in Congress be reduced in 
proportion to the number of citizens denied 
the right to vote because of race [see For- 
gotten Remedy for the Voteless Negro,” by 
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Thomas I. Emerson and Arthur E. Bonfield, 
the Nation, January 21]. 

This approach would help us eliminate the 
defeatist psychology engendered by the alli- 
ance of Dixiecrats and Northern reactionaries 
in Congress. The same alliance, existing in 
even greater strength, failed in the past to 
stop legislation that altered patterns just 
as deeply imbedded in American mores as 
racial discrimination. It is leadership and 
determination that counts—and these have 
been lacking of recent years. 

A second area in which the President can 
make a significant contribution toward the 
elimination of racial discrimination is that 
of moral persuasion. The President is the 
embodiment of the democratic personality 
of the Nation, both domestically and in- 
ternationally. His own personal conduct in- 
fluences and educates. If he were to make 
it known that he would not participate in 
any activities in which segregation exists, 
he would set a clear example for Americans 
everywhere, of every age, on a simple, easily 
understood level. 

The calling of White House conferences 
of Negro and white leaders could be ex- 
tremely useful. The President could serve 
the great purpose of opening the channels 
of communication between the races. Many 
white southerners who, for various reasons, 
fear to meet with Negro leaders in their own 
communities would participate unhesitat- 
ingly in a biracial conference called by the 
President. 


It is appropriate to note here that, even 
in the hard core South, a small but growing 
number of whites are breaking with the old 
order. These people believe in the morality 
as well as the constitutionality of integra- 
tion. Their still, small volces often go un- 
heard amid the louder shouts of defiance, 
but they are active in the fleld, They often 
face problems of ostracism and Isolation as 
a result of their stand. Their isolation and 
difficulties would be lessened if they were 
among the invitees to the White House to 
participate in a conference on desegregation. 

No effort to list the President's opportuni- 
ties to use the prestige of his office to further 
civil rights could be adequate; from fireside 
chats to appearances at major events, the list 
is endless. All that is needed at the outset 
is a firm resolve to make the Presidency a 
weapon for this democratic objective; the 
opportunities would then arise by them- 
selves, 

But beyond the legislative area and the 
employment of Presidential prestige, a 
weapon of overwhelming significance lies in 
the executive itself. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the President could give segrega- 
tion its death blow through a stroke of the 
pen. The power inherent in Executive orders 
has never been exploited; its use in recent 
years has been microscopic in scope and 
timid in conception. 

Historically, the executive has promul- 
gated orders of extraordinary range and sig- 
nificance. The Emancipation Proclamation 
was an Executive order. The integration of 
the Armed Forces grew out of President Tru- 
man’s Executive Order 8891. Executive or- 
ders could require the immediate end to all 
discrimination in any housing accommoda- 
tions financed with Federal aid. Executive 
orders could prohibit any contractor dealing 
with any Federal agency from practicing dis- 
crimination in employment by requiring (a) 
cancellation of existing contracts, (b) and/ 
or barring violators from bidding, (c) and/or 
calling in of Government loans of Federal 
funds extended to violators, (d) and/or re- 
quiring renegotiation of payment to exact 
financial penalties where violations appear 
after performance of a contract. With such 
effective penalties, enforcement of fair em- 
ployment practices would become self- 
imposed by those enjoying billions of dollars 
in contracts with Federal agencies. 
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An Executive order could also bring an 
immediate end to the discriminatory em- 
ployment policies of Federal agencies and 
departments. It is no secret that, despite 
statutes to the contrary, Negroes are almost 
totally excluded from skilled, clerical, and 
supervisory jobs in the Federal Government. 
A recent report of the President's Committee 
on Government Employment states “that 
there is discrimination in Federal employ- 
ment is unquestionably true.“ A basic rea- 
son for this is that there have never been 
any sanctions imposed for violations of the 
law. In a real sense, a President can elimi- 
nate discrimination in Federal employment, 
just as it was eliminated in the military 
services, by setting up adequately staffed 
committees with authority to punish those 
who violate official Government policy from 
the inside. 

We can easily see how an end to discrimi- 
natory practices in Federal agencies would 
have tremendous value in changing attitudes 
and behavior patterns. If, for instance, the 
law-enforcement personnel in the FBI were 
integrated, many persons who now defy Fed- 
eral law might come under restraints from 
which they are presently free. If other law- 
enforcement agencies under the Treasury De- 
partment, such as the Internal Revenue 
Service, the Bureau of Narcotics, the Alcohol 
Tax Unit, the Secret Service, and Customs 
had an adequate number of field agents, in- 
vestigators, and administrators who were 
Negro, there would be a greater respect for 
Negroes as well as the assurance that preju- 
dicial behavior in these agencies toward 
citizens would cease. 

Another area in which an Executive order 
can bring an end to a considerable amount 
of discrimination is that of health and hos- 
pitalization. Under the Hill-Burton Act, the 
Federal Government grants funds to the 
States for the construction of hospitals. 
Since this program began in 1948, more than 
$100 million a year has gone to the States 
in direct aid. The Government also makes 
grants to the States for mental health, ma- 
ternal and child-care services, and for pro- 
grams designed to control tuberculosis, can- 
cer, and heart disease. In spite of this siz- 
able Federal support, it is a known fact that 
most of the federally financed and approved 
health and hospitalization programs in the 
South are operated on a segregated basis. In 
many instances, the Southern Negroes are 
denied access to them altogether. 

‘The President could wipe out these shame- 
ful conditions almost overnight by simply 
ordering his Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare not to approve grants to States 
whose plans authorize segregation or denial 
of service on the basis of race. This type 
of sanction would bring even the most re- 
calcitrant southerners into line. 

There is hardly any area in which Execu- 
tive leadership is needed more than in hous- 
ing. Here the Negro confronts the most 
tragic expression of discrimination; he is 
consigned to ghettos and overcrowded con- 
ditions. And here the North is as guilty as 
the South. 

Unfortunately, the Federal Government 
has participated directly and indirectly in 
the perpetuation of housing discrimination. 
Through the Federal Housing Administration 
(FHA), the Public Housing Administration 
(PHA), Urban Renewal Administration 
(URA), and the Veterans’ Administration 
loan program, the Federal Government 
makes possible most of the building pro- 
grams in the United States. Since its crea- 
tion in 1934, the FHA alone has insured 
more than $33 billion in mortgages involv- 
ing millions of homes. As a result of PHA 
programs, more than 2 million people pres- 
ently live in more than 2,000 low-rent hous- 
ing projects in 44 States and the District of 
Columbia. The URA, which was established 
in 1954 to help cities eliminate slum and 
blighted areas, has approved projects in more 
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than 877 localities. The GI bill of rights 
authorizes the Veterans’ Administration to 
Make loans outright to veterans for the con- 
Struction of homes. This program has be- 
come so extensive that there have been years 
in which 30 percent of all new urban dwell- 
ing units were built with the help of VA 
loan guarantees. 

While most of these housing programs 
have antidiscrimination clauses, they have 
done little to end segregated housing. It is 
& known fact that FHA continues to finance 
Private developers who openly proclaim that 
none of their homes will be sold to Negroes. 
The urban renewal program has, in many 
instances, served te accentuate, even to initi- 
ate, segregated neighborhoods. (Since a 

percentage ot the people to be relocated 
are Negroes, they are more than likely to be 
Telocated in segregated areas.) 

A President seriously concerned about this 
Problem could direct the Housing Adminis- 
trator to require all participants in Federal 
housing programs to agree to a policy of 
Open occupancy. Such a policy could be 
enforced by (a) making it mandatory for 
all violators to be excluded from future 
Participation in federally financed housing 
Programs and (b) by including a provision 
in each contract giving the Government the 
right to declare the entire mortgage debt 
due and payable upon breach of the agree- 
ment. 

These are merely illustrations of acta pos- 
sible of multiplication in many other fields. 

Executive policy could reshape the prac- 
tices and programs of other agencies and 
departments whose activities affect the wel- 
fare of millions. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare could be directed 
to coordinate its resources to give special 
aid in those areas of the country where as- 
Sistance might change local attitudes. The 
Department could give valuable assistance 
to local school boards without any additional 
legislative enactments. 

The Department of Agriculture—which 
doubtless considers civil-rights issues as re- 
mote from its purview—could fruitfully re- 
Sppraise its present operations with a view 
to taking certain steps that require no new 
legislative powers. The Department could 
be of tremendous assistance to Negro farm- 
ers who are now denied credit simply be- 
Cause of their desire to exercise their citi- 
Zenship rights. To wipe out this kind of 
discrimination would be to transform the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of Negroes 
On the land. A department zealous to imple- 
Ment democratic ideals might become a 
Source of security and help to struggling 
farmers rather than a symbol of hostility 
and discrimimation on the Federal level. 

A Justice Department that is imbued with 
& will to create justice has vast potential. 
The employment of powerful court orders, 
enforced by sizable numbers of Federal 
Marshals, would restrain lawless elements 
now operating with inexcusable license. It 
should be remembered that in early Amer- 
ican history it was the Federal marshal who 
Testored law in frontier communities when 
local authority broke down. 

In the opinion of many authorities Execu- 
tive power, operating through the Attorney 
General, opens many hiterto untried avenues 
for Executive action in the fleld of school 
desegregation. There are existing laws un- 
der which the Attorney General could go into 
Court and become a force in the current 
School struggles. Atrophy is not alone a 
Medical phenomenon; it has its counterpart 
in social and political life. Long years of 
ignoring this area of law and Executive 
Power have led, indeed, to atrophy; nothing 
is done, nothing is studied, though new sit- 
Uations arise constantly where existing laws 
Could reasonably be utilized. 

Space will not permit a spelling out of all 

measures by which every Federal body 
Could contribute to the enforcement of civil 
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rights. This is the task of a master plan. 
Nor is it necessary to detail a legislative 
program, nor to list still unused powers in- 
herent in the Judiciary. Justices J. Skelley 
Wright and W. A. Bootle, in Louisiana and 
Georgia, respectively, have given examples 
of the ability of a single Federal district 
judge to handle the unconstitutional maneu- 
verings of State legislatures. 

The purpose of this review is to emphasize 
that a recognition of the potentials of Fed- 
eral power is a primary necessity if the fight 
for full racial equality is to be won. With it, 
however, must go another Indispensable 
factor—the recognition by the Government 
of its moral obligation to solve the problem. 

A recent visit to India revealed to me the 
vast opportunities open to a government de- 
termined to end discrimination. When it 
confronted the problem of centuries-old dis- 
crimination against the untouchables, India 
began its thinking at a point that we have 
not yet reached. Probing its moral responsi- 
bilities, it concluded that the country must 
atone for the immense injustices imposed 
upon the untouchables. It therefore made 
provision not alone for equality, but for 
special treatment to enable the victims of 
discrimination to leap the gap from back- 
wardness to competence. Thus, millions of 
rupees are set aside each year to provide 
scholarships, financial grants, and special 
employment opportunities for the untouch- 
ables. To the argument that this is a new 
form of discrimination inflicted upon the 
majority population, the Indian people re- 
spond by saying that this is their way of 
atoning for the injustices and indignities 
heaped in the past upon their 70 million un- 
touchable brothers. 

Although discrimination has not yet been 
eliminated in India, the atmosphere there 
differs sharply from that in our country. 
In India, it is a crime punishable by im- 
prisonment to practice discrimination 
against an untouchable. But even without 
this coercion, so successfully has the Gov- 
ernment made the issue a matter of moral 
and ethical responsibility that no Govern- 
ment figure or political leader on any level 
would dare defend discriminatory practices. 
One could wish that we here in the United 
States had reached this level of morality. 

To cordinate the widespread activities on 
the civil rights front, the President should 
appoint a Secretary of Integration. The 
appointee should be of the highest qualifica- 
tions, free from partisan political obliga- 
tions, imbued with the conviction that the 
Government of the most powerful nation 
on earth cannot lack the capacity to accom- 
plish the rapid and complete solution to the 
problem of racial equality. 

These proposals for Federal action do not 
obviate the necessity for the people them- 
selves to act, of course. An administration 
of good faith can be strengthened immeas- 
urably by determined popular action. This 
is the great value of the nonviolent direct- 
action movement that has engulfed the 
South. On the one hand, it gives large 
numbers of people a method of securing 
moral ends through moral means. On the 
other hand, it gives support and stimual- 
tion of all those agencies which have the 
power to bring about meaningful change. 
Thousands of courageous students, sitting 
peacefully at lunch counters, can do more 
to arouse the administration to positive 
action than all of the verbal and written 
commentaries on governmental laxity put 
together. 

When our Government determines to ally 
itself with those of its citizens who are 
crusading for their freedom within our bor- 
ders, and lends the might of its resources 
creatively and unhesitatingly to the strug- 
gle, the blight of discrimination will begin 
rapidly to fade, 

History has thrust upon the present ad- 
ministration an indescribably important 
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destiny—to complete a process of democ- 
ratization which our Nation has taken far 
too long to develop, but which is our most 
powerful weapon for earning world respect 
and emulation. How we deal with this cru- 
cial problem of racial discrimination will de- 
termine our moral health as individuals, our 
political health as a nation, our prestige 
as a leader of the free world. I can think of 
iew better words for the guidance of the new 
administration than those which concluded 
the 1946 report of the President's Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights: “The United States is 
not so strong, the final triumph of the demo- 
cratic ideal not so inevitable that we can 
ignore what the world thinks of us or our 
record.“ These words are even more apt to- 
day than on the day they were written. 


George E. Martin's Editorial Relative to 
Current Dual Rate Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I wish to bring to your attention 
and to the attention of my colleagues a 
thought-provoking editorial recently ap- 
pearing in the Pacific Shipper relative to 
current dual rate legislation. I bring 
the thinking of George E. Martin, the 
distinguished editor and publisher of the 
Pacific Shipper, to the Members of Con- 
gress at the request of a number of indi- 
viduals in San Francisco. 


Under the able direction of George E. 
Martin, the Pacific Shipper enjoys a 
worldwide reputation as an authoritative 
and influential maritime publication. 
Because of this, Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
fident our colleagues will find this ed- 
itorial stimulating reading: 

EXTEND U.S. JURISPRUDENCE TO INTERNATIONAL 
COMMERCE? 


The mistaken viewpoint of the Govern- 
ment (Le., the Department of Justice and, 
possibly, Congress) toward the dual rate sys- 
tem in particular and oversea conferences in 
general is much the same, in some respects, 
as the attitude of many officeholders and 
politicians toward foreign trade. That is to 
say, they want to lay down the law, and 
that’s that. They seem to think that inter- 
national commerce can be treated as domes- 
tic commerce is treated. 


Now the Government has the power to 
regulate domestic transport and does make 
a stab at it (whether successfully or not 
is not within the purview of this disserta- 
tion). Nothing comparable with respect to 
international trade or transport is possible. 
The United States cannot dictate to for- 
elgn-flag carriers except perhaps by denying 
them access to American ports, and if any 
such strategy were not circumvented by 
high-level diplomacy, its enforcement un- 
doubtedly would bring retaliation that would 
hurt this country about as much as any 
Other, and possibly more, Certainly it 
would calamitously disrupt world shipping. 
In any event, the likelihood is so remote that 
it may be taken as granted that the United 
States simply cannot dictate to the shipping 
of other nationals even to the etxent of their 
services to and from America. 

In this partial vacuum of law, the steam- 
ship lines of all flags have to regulate them- 
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selves pretty much as they are able, and 
governmental interference, from whatever 
direction, is more apt to be hurtful than 
helpful, The United States goes about as 
far as custom will allow when it subsidizes 
U.S.-flag ships on certain of its most essen- 
tial trade routes. 

The steamship conference is the principal 
method of effecting self-regulation in over- 
sea transport, and U.S. law recognizes the 
worth of conferences by exempting their 
members from the antitrust laws. No one 
pretends that the conference system is or 
has been perfect; (who thinks that Govern- 
ment regulation of internal transportation 
has been, either?). But it is a well-recog- 
nized fact that dual (contract/noncontract) 
rates have given oversea conferences their 
greatest stability and continuity. No doubt 
there have been instances of injustice, but 
nobody has yet come up with anything at 
once fairer and more effective. 

Strangely enough, if the dual rate system 
were abolished (on the antitrust theory to 
which the United States adheres, whereas 
many other nations permit and even en- 
courage cartels), the U.S.-flag carriers as a 
class would probably be the ones who would 
suffer the most. They have, by and large, 
and even in most cases after operating dif- 
ferential subsidies, the heaviest expenses. 
Indubitably they require consistently 
higher rates far more than does the shipping 
of some of the largest maritime powers— 
notably, and especially in the Pacific, the 
Japanese. 

Yet the U.S. Government is the one that 
is pursuing the chimera of equal and uni- 
form rates on international traffic, quite as 
though it had jurisdiction there. Perhaps 
it should leave these reforms to nations with 
greater maritime experience who might 
know better than to attempt them. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from. Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE or LAWS oF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m, in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the commit tee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10, Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. -The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the re- 
cent conference between President Ken- 
hey and Gen. Douglas MacArthur re- 
garding the Cuban situation was in the 
best tradition of bipartisanship. Indeed, 
I could think of no better man than 
General MacArthur for the President to 
consult in this time of crisis. I recently 
made some remarks relative to the 10th 
anniversary of the general’s historic 
Speech before a joint session of Con- 
gress. I ask unanimous consent to have 
these remarks entitled “Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, Soldier-Statesman,” print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 


Gen. Doucitas MACARTAUR, SOLDIER-STATES- 
MAN 
(Remarks by Hon. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
of Maryland) 

Mr. President, it is with a great sense of 
Pride for me to commemorate one of the 
greatest moments in the history of the 
United States, for it was 10 years ago today 
that a joint session of Congress had the 
honor of being addressed by Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur after his return from Korea. 

As I reread this historic speech, it came 
to my mind that many truths which he ex- 
Pressed in his speech of April 19, 1951, could 
Still apply to the world today, He said: 

“The issues are global and so interlocked 
that to consider the problems of one sector, 
Oblivious to those of another, is but to court 
disaster for the whole. 

“While Asia is commonly referred to as 
the gateway to Europe, it is no less true 
that Europe is the gateway to Asia, and the 
broad influence of the one cannot fail to 
have its impact upon the other. 

“There are those who claim our strength 
is inadequate to protect on both fronts— 
that we cannot divide our effort. Ican think 
of no greater expression of defeatism. If a 
Potential enemy can divide his strength on 
two fronts, it is for us to counter his effort. 

“The Communist threat is a global one. 
Its successful advance in one sector threatens 
the destruction of every other sector. You 
cannot appease or otherwise surrender to 
communism in Asia without simultaneously 
undermining our efforts to halt its advance 
in Europe.“ 

We all know too well of the threat of war 
in Laos as well as the fact that two of the 
basic tenets of communism as stated by 
Stalin are to take all necessary measures 
to strengthen the national liberation move- 
Tent in the East,” and “to spare no pains 
Or means to assist the proletarian revolu- 
tions of the West.” * 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Gen. Douglas MacArthur's rendezvous 
with history was predetermined, as even 
his father served the United States in 
the Far East from the middle of the 19th 
century until his death; whereas General 
MgcArthur began his service to his country 
in 1899 when he entered West Point and 
graduated as one of its most brilliant 
students—ranking with such great Ameri- 
cans as Robert E. Lee, John J. Pershing, and 
Jonathan Wainwright? 

His life has been one of self-discipline 
and duty to country. However, I believe, 
he can best be characterized by his own 
words when he says: “The man who will not 
defend his freedom does not deserve to be 
tree.“ General MacArthur has long been 
known to be a staunch advocate for a demo- 
cratic form of government. He proved this 
is his dealings with the Japanese, for he was 
without a doubt one of the greatest ambas- 
sadors of the American way, that we have 
ever had. No defeated nation had ever been 
in such a depressed state as Japan after the 
ordeal of having two atom bombs dropped 
on two of its major cities, yet Mr. Toshi- 
kazu Kase, a Japanese diplomat who ac- 
companied Foreign Minister Shigemitsu as 
a member of the surrender party on the 
battleship Missouri said the following of the 
supreme commander: 

“He is a man of peace. Never has the 
truth of the line ‘peace has her victories 
no less renowned than war’ been more elo- 
quently demonstrated. He is a man of 
light. Radiantly, the gathered rays of his 
magnanimous soul embrace the earth, his 
footsteps paving the world with light. Is 
it not a piece of “rare good fortune, I asked 
myself, that a man of such caliber and 
character should have been designated as 
the supreme commander who will shape the 
destiny of Japan? In the dark hour of our 
despair and distress, a bright light is ushered 
in, in the very person of General MacArthur. 

“I raised a question whether it would 
have been possible for us, had we been vic- 
torlous, to embrace the vanquished with a 
similar magnanimity. Clearly, it would have 
been different. Returning from the audi- 
ence, Shigemitsu told me that the Emperor 
nodded with a sigh in agreement. Indeed, 
a distance ‘inexpressible by. numbers that 
have name! separates us—America from 
Japan. After all, we were not beaten on 
the battlefield by dint of superior arms. 
We were defeated in the spiritual contest 
by virtue of a nobler ideal, The real issue 
was moral—beyond all the powers of algebra 
to compute. 

“The day will come when recorded time, 
age on age, will seem but a point in retro- 
spect. However, happen what may in the 
future, this big day on the Missouri will 
stand out as one of the brightest dates in 
history, with General MacArthur as a shining 
obelisk in the desert of human endeavor that 
marks a timeless march onward toward an 
enduring peace.“ 

We all know of the extreme effort Gen- 
eral MacArthur placed on the rebuilding of 
Japan, and today well appreciate the success 
of his labors, However, he again led our 
forces as well as those of the United Nations 
in the war in Korea, and when victory was 
in sight was recalled from duty. On his re- 
turn home, the Nation welcomed a man 
whom they loved dearly—a man whom all 
knew understood the Chinese better than 
anyone else, and he has proven this as only 
time can verify when he said: 

“To understand the changes which now 


appear upon the Chinese mainland, one 
must understand the changes in Chinese 
character and culture over the past 50 years. 
China up to 50 years ago was completely 
nonhomogeneous, being compartmented in- 
to groups divided against each other. The 
war-making tendency was almost nonexist- 
ent, as they still followed the tenets of 
the Confucian ideal of pacifist. culture. At 
the turn of the century, under the regime 
of Chan So Lin, efforts toward greater homo- 
geneity produced the start of a nationalist 
urge. This was further and more success- 
fully developed under the leadership of 
Chiang Kai-shek, but has been brought to 
its greatest fruition under the present re- 
gime, to the point that it has now taken on 
the character of a united nationalism of in- 
creasingly dominant aggressive tendencies. 
Through these past 50 years, the Chinese 
people have thus become militarized in their 
concepts and in their ideals. They now con- 
stitute excellent soldiers with competent 
staffs and commanders. This has produced 
a new and dominant power in Asia which 
for its own purposes is allied with Soviet 
Russia, but which in its own concepts and 
methods has become aggressively imperialis- 
tic with a lust for expansion and increased 
power normal to this type of imperialism. 
There is little of the ideological concept 
either one way or another in the Chinese 
makeup. The standard of living is so low 
and the capital accumulation has been so 
thoroughly dissipated by war that the masses 
are desperate and avid to follow any leader- 
ship which seems to promise the alleviation 
of local stringencies. I have from the be- 
ginning believed that the Chinese Commu- 
nists’ support of the North Koreans was the 
dominant one. Their interests are at present 
parallel to those of the Soviet, but I believe 
that the aggressiveness recently displayed 
not only in Korea, but also in Indochina 
and Tibet and pointing potentially toward 
the south, reflects predominantly the same 
lust for the expansion of power which has 
animated every would-be conqueror since 
the beginning of time.“ “ 

There is no question, I am sure, in the 
minds of any of my colleagues but that Red 
China is now as much a threat to the free 
world as Russia itself. 

Therefore, with the Laotian crisis pres- 
ently challenging us, I would like to draw 
again on this famous speech of April 19, 
1951, when General MacArthur said: 

„War's very object is victory—not pro- 
longed indecision. In war, indeed, there can 
be no substitute for victory. 

“There are some who for varying reasons 
would appease Red China. They are blind 
to history's clear lesson. For history teaches 
with unmistakable emphasis that appease- 
ment but begets new and bloodier war. It 
points to no single instance where the end 
has justified that means—where appease- 
ment has led to more than a sham peace. 
Like blackmail, it lays the basis for new and 
successively greater demands, until, as in 
blackmail, violence becomes the only other 
alternative. Why, my soldiers asked of me, 
surrender military advantages to an enemy 
in the field? I could not answer. Some 
may say to avoid spread of the conflict into 
an all-out war with China; others, to ayoid 
Soviet intervention. Neither explanation 
seems valid. For China is already engaging 
with the maximum power it can commit 
and the Soviet will not necessarily mesh its 
actions with our moves. Like a cobra, any 
new enemy will more likely strike whenever 
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it feels that the relativity in military or 
other potential is in its favor on a world- 
wide basis.“ “ 

Let us remember that in the spring of 
1951, the United States had the power to 
make peace, as we alone among the nations 
of the world had advanced to such a great 
degree in the development of nuclear energy. 

General MacArthur’s experience has, as 
we all know, led him into varied fields of 
endeavor. His philosophy regarding our own 
domestic policy was quite clearly stated in 
a speech before the National Association of 
Manufacturers in 1954 in which he said: 

“It is an unassailable truth, that the sci- 
ence of industry has become a major element 
in the science of war. The successful con- 
duct of a military campaign now depends 
upon industrial supremacy. As a conse- 
quence, the armed forces of a Nation and 
its industrial power have become one and 
inseparable. The integration of the leader- 
ship of one into the leadership of the other 
is not only logical but inescapable. It has 
become indisputably clear that it is no longer 
the standing armies now in being, nor the 
naval and air forces which range freedom's 
vast frontiers, which stay the bloody specter 
of willful ion, but rather a realistic 
appreciation of our massive potential of in- 
dustrial power which is so capable of rapidly 
mounting the means to retaliate and to de- 
stroy. Industry has thus become the leaven- 
ing influence in a world where war and the 
threat and fear of war would otherwise dis- 
tort the minds of men and violently react 
upon the peaceful progress of the human 
race 


“In the mighty and almost limitless po- 
tential of American industry, the brilliance 
and rugged determination of its leaders; 
the skill, energy and patriotism of its work- 
ers—there has been welded an almost im- 
pregnable defense against the evil designs 
of any who would threaten the security of 
the American continent. It is indeed the 
most forceful and convincing argument yet 
evolved to restrain the irresponsibility of 
those who would recklessly bring down upon 
the good and peace-loving peoples of all the 
nations of the Earth the disaster of total 
war. 

“Belabored by the Communists, their fel- 
low travelers and the socialists, the capital- 
istic system has even been tacitly repudiated 
by some capitalists themselves. Succumbing 
to propaganda, they have wavered in their 
loyalty to a theory and a practice which 
has both served them well and built this 
Nation far beyond the wildest dreams of its 
architects. It has never failed to maximize 
the fruits of human energy and creative en- 
terprise. It has never failed to provide the 
sinews for victory in war and has become 
now the one great hope in the struggle for 
peace. Was there ever greater hypocrisy 
than that which flows from those who cas- 
tigate private capitalism as an evil to be 
renounced by human society, while avidly 
seeking to ensnare its benefits—those who 
regard American dollars as the panacea for 
all economic lls, while denouncing and con- 
demning the source of such wealth—those 
who seek American goods, while scoffing at 
and deriding the very institutions by which 
these goods are produced? 

“The past 20 years have witnessed an in- 
cessant encroachment upon the capitalistic 
system h the direction of our own 
public policy. This has left our free economy 
badly bruised and severely tried. The as- 
sault has taken various forms. For political 
expediency and even baser purposes, efforts 
have constantly been made by those in 
power or those seeking to be in power to 
provoke distrust and strife between indus- 
trial owners and industrial workers, between 
management and labor—to breach the com- 
munity of purpose and effort which so 
logically must exist between these two great 
segments of our industrial economy. The 
eect of this has been to produce a sense of 
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unrest and antagonism where a firm and 
confident alliance, built upon a mutuality of 
faith and understanding and a community 
of purpose, will not only serve the interests 
of both, but further the well-being of that 
third great economic segment, the consuming 
public, 

“Another and yet more serious form of as- 
sault upon the capitalistic system has been 
the increasingly oppressive Government levies 
upon both capital and profit, The principle 
underlying such levies has not been to equal- 
ize the burden of meeting the legitimate 
costs of Government by a just and uniform 
assessment, but has followed instead a con- 
spiratorial design, originally evolved by Karl 
Marx, to first weaken and then destroy the 
capitalistic system. Thus, many of our tax 
laws amount in practical effect to a series of 
graduated penalties upon the efficiency and 
the thrift which produces profit and accu- 
mulates capital—penalties which strike at 
the very roots of the incentive to labor, to 
create and to cheerfully accept the risks and 
hazards of enterprise in the traditional Amer- 
ican pioneering spirit. If the capitalistic 
system—free enterprise—is to be preserved 
to the future generations of our people, the 
course of Government must now be sharply 
reoriented and America’s industrial leader- 
ship must assume an inyincible and uncom- 
promising defense of that system. Only 
thereby may there be fostered and preserved 
adequate inventive to encourage the thrift, 
the industry, and the adventure which 
brought our Nation to its present pre- 
eminence among all of the other nations of 
the earth and which alone can carry it for- 
ward in peace and security and progress.“ 

At this point it is well to note that Gen- 
eral MacArthur has received the esteemed 
praise from many great Americans. John 
Gunther, the well-known author, in his book 
entitled “The Riddle of MacArthur” sald: 
“He is that rare thing in the modern world, 
a genuinely high person. This is not put on. 
It Is part of his marrow and essence. 

My distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Georgia, Mr. RUSSELL, at the 
conclusion of 3 days of hearings thanked 
General MacArthur as follows: 

“General MacArthur, I wish to state to 
you that the 3 days that you have been here 
with us are without parallel in my legisla- 
tive experience. 

“I have never seen a man subjected to 
such a barrage of questions in so many 
fields and soon many varied subjects. 

“I marvel at your physical endurance. 
More than that, I have been profoundly im- 
pressed by the vastness of your patience 
and the thoroughness and the frankness with 
which you have answered all of the questions 
that have been propounded. 

We have certainly drawn freely on your 
vast reservolr of knowledge and experience, 
not only as a great military captain, but as 
a civilian administrator of 80 million people. 

“We will continue to delve into this matter 
with the objective of discovering the facts 
and the truth in order that we may con- 
tribute to the workings of democracy, and 
to enable America to emerge from the very 
critical situation in which we find ourselves 
today, safe and secure, and supplying the 
world the leadership that is necessary to 
enable us to have the best place on earth to 
live," 

The love and honor the people of Japan 
felt for Gen. Douglas MacArthur was 
clearly shown during the summer of 1960 
when they bestowed upon him Japan's 
highest decoration for a foreigner—the 
Grand Cordon of the Order of the Rising 
Sun with Paulownia Flowers. In the ci- 
tation accompanying this award the Japa- 
nese expressed their gratitude by saying that 
General MacArthur gave “great contribu- 
tions to the. postwar reconstruction of 
Japan and to the development of the im- 
mense reservoir of good will that exists be- 
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tween our two nations. today.“ Upon re- 
ceipt of this award from the Emperor, Gen- 
eral MacArthur commented that he could 
recall no parallel in history where a great 
nation has so distinguished its former 
enemy commander.“ I am quite sure no 
such parallel exists and that the significance 
of the presentation of this award exempli- 
fies the friendship the Japanese people have 
for the United States. 3 

And even more recently, General Mac- 
Arthur was rated as “in a class above other 
Allied commanders in any theater," by 
Great Britain's top military analyst, Capt. 
B. H. Liddell Hart. 

However, with all these accomplishments 
behind him and with the great praise be- 
stowed upon him by his fellow man, it 
might be well for us here in the Congress 
of the United States to review the remarks 
of this great soldier statesman at the 
Founders Day ceremony at the University 
of Dallas when he said: 

“I cite for example such phrases as ‘the 
rate of our national growth,’ ‘the direction 
of our national purpose’, or ‘the promise of. 
our new horizons’. Such slogans are but 
political jargon little understood by even the 
most informed of our people, and with is- 
sues so obscure as to have little in common 
with reality. They are ‘catchcalls’ designed 
to impress the votes of a bewildered and 
trusting populace. Their authors know or 
should know that the ‘rate of our national 
growth’ is dependent more than all else on 
the degree of freedom left for the uninhibit- 
ed play of our individual initiative and cre- 
ative energies; they know or should know 
that ‘our national purpose’ is simple and 
supportable by every American—the steady 
increase in our standard of life and adequate 
defense of that standard against. all pres- 
sures at home or abroad; they Know or they 
should know that the only ‘new horizons’ 
to which we should as a nation now aspire 
are not to our left or right but up—not 
horizontal but vertical—those which meas- 
ure the well-being and happiness of all the 

ple. 

“And how, it might rightly be asked, would 
a statesman approach the problem, a solu- 
tion of which directly concerns our ‘rate of 
national growth’, the direction of our ‘na- 
tional purpose’ and the ‘new horizons’ of our 
life? > 

“He would seek the answer in the basi 
and immutable principles of the science of 
government, not in the temporary expedi- 
ences of popularity and adulation under the 
guise of the art of government., He would see 
a violation of the fundamental laws of free- 
dom in our insatiably expanding Federal 
bureaucracy with its growing controls over 
our daily lives. He would see that if we 
reduced the monetary cost of the Federal 
Government, thus curtailing its bureaucratic 
power, we would, first, advance our economic 
growth and consequent standard of living, 
by lowering the extreme burden of taxation 
which threatens to reduce us all to a form 
of involuntary servitude, thereby releasing 
for constructive purposes our presently sup- 
pressed initiative and creative energies; sec- 
ond, insure a sharp curtailment of the grow- 
ing paternalism inherent in massive Central 
Government, thereby permitting us once 
again the freedom to determine the direc- 
tion of our own lives and to remarshal our 
resources fully to exploit our opportunities; 
and third: provide us the chance to pass 
down to our progeny a solvent rather than 
a bankrupt nation.” 

Mr. President, it is imperative for us as 
the chosen representatives of this great Na- 
tion to dwell over the words of wisdom given 
so freely to us by this truly great American. 
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Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I submit an out- 
Standing and thought provoking address 
delivered by the Hon. A. Boyd Campbell, 
& resident and native Mississippian, and 
I might add with justifiable pride, a for- 
mer schoolmate and longtime personal 
friend, at the annual banquet of the 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
on Friday, April 21. 

I sincerely believe that many readers 
of the Recorp will profit by the speech 
as did the good people of the great State 
pr Sh Sea who were privileged to hear 


The address follows: 
NOTWITHSTANDING ALL THESE THINGS 


~ I want to take advantage of the fact that 
I was allowed to choose my own subject by 
associating myself with you in a few of the 
Preoccupations in which, I have reason to 
believe, we are currently and mutually 
engaged. 

I shall mention only six of these preoccu- 
Pations, apprehensions, anxieties, fears 
and/or frustrations. Call them what you 
will, they are our daily companions. They 
are: Politics and business, the Congo, Cuba, 
civil rights, and the bomb. 

While they are not necessarily related, you 
may recognize a common thread that runs 
through the fabric of each—the thread of 
Man's groping. inconclusive, and too fre- 
quently insincere efforts to govern himself. 

Merely to catalog our preoccupations 
Would be a futility. To put them in per- 
spective might be a utility. If I succeed, 
even partially, our time will have been well 
spent. If I fail, you will be breaking even, 
because this speech is costing you nothing. 

My qualifications for discussing such 
Complex subjects are nonexistent. There- 
Tore, I shall proceed to do so, starting with 
& fairly recent event. 
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POLITICS AND BUSINESS 

A few months ago millions of Americans 
witnessed the spectacle of a nomination for 
the presidency of the United States being 
conducted in the atmosphere of a Roman 
circus. The tumult and the shouting, the 
moblike demonstrations, the blaming, the 
bragging and the braying, the lionizing of 
some of the most unsavory characters In the 
entertainment world, and the open-eyed 
gesticulating appeals to Deity to bless the 
proceedings—all combined to produce a feel- 
ing of disgust. Meanwhile, viewers silently 
questioned if there was not a better way to 
select a leader whose words and deeds would 
so greatly affect their lives. 

Notwithstanding the repulsion of thé per- 
formance, we know that if enough of us are 
convinced that the business of nominating 
a President is too serious to be a carnival, 
we can stop it. If we want to make the 
method dignified, and in conformity with 
the overwhelming responsibility of the of- 
fice, we have the power to do so. 

Following the conventions, came the cam- 
paign. Through modern transportation and 
communication, America became a com- 
munity audience. We learned more about 
the problems of a free society and the di- 
verse methods by which it was proposed to 
solve them than we had ever known before— 
and it was all to the good. 

Party labels meant less; personalities and 
principles meant more. In the absorbing 
interest of political discussion, we did not 
lose sight of the overriding questions. Fore- 
most among them were: 

Who can best lead America through the 
increasingly complex maze of international 
crosscurrents? 

Who can best redefine our national pur- 
pose? 

Who can best interpret it to the emerg- 
ing and uncommitted nations of the world? 

Who can best meet the challenge of the 
mighty forces which would destroy us? 

Finally, who can best lead us along that 
long, upward road to peace with honor? 

The answers were not to be found in the 
fustian claptrap of either party platform. 
Rather, they were in the minds and hearts 
of Americans like ourselves, who formed 
their free and independent judgments, 

Notwithstanding all these things, on Fri- 
day, January 20, we had a change of Goy- 
ernment without revolution or bloodshed. 
Furthermore, in the great tradition of good 
sportsmanship, Americans of all creeds, 
races and parties wished our young Presi- 
dent Godspeed as he assumed the awesome 
responsibility of our country’s leadership in 
this atom-triggered world. 

And so, we have a new team in Washing- 
ton. Now we are being led into the sixties, 
and every step is fraught with danger, just 
as it was when our forebears moved into the 
sixties 100 years ago. 

It seems appropriate to recall some words 
about the times, then and now: 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that Nation or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated can long en- 
dure.”—Lincoln at Gettysburg. 

These words are appropriate today, nearly 
100 years later. We are still testing whether 
the Nation can endure. 

The test, however, is not that fratricidal 
armed conflict. It is an external and inter- 
nal struggle—against the most powerful 
tyranny that ever infested this planet—the 
Communist conspiracy. The contest will be 
a mortal one, and it will be decided in the 
sixties. 

The test will determine if we Americans 
really believe in freedom. It will determine 
our commitment to the principles of our 
political system. It will determine what 
price we are willing to pay every day of every 
year to remain free. 

I did not come here to be dramatic. I 
sincerely believe that I am speaking the 
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truth when I say that our country is in the 
greatest danger in its history. The out- 
come will be determined, not necessarily in 
the horrors of nuclear explosions, but in 
the quiet, unwavering dedication of Ameri- 
can men and women who will deeply resolve 
to meet the obligations that freedom im- 


I propose to mention only one such obliga- 
tion. It comes under the general definition 
of political participation. By that I mean, 
among other considerations: 

ess to run for office. 

Influencing other qualified people to do 
likewise, actively working for their election, 
helping to finance their campaigns, and 
standing by them after they are elected. 

Keeping currently informed on public is- 
sues and abandoning forever the old canard 
that politics is for politicians and not for 
people—everyday people like ourselves. 

We have too long taken our political proc- 
esses for granted. It is a reproach to us that 
we do not vote. For too long we have been 
willing to let George do it—and, actually, 
George doesn't do it. The responsibilities of 
American citizenship are personal. They 
cannot be delegated. 

For too long business people have shunned 
politics on the foolish theory that business 
should not be mixed with politics. I say to 
you that business and politics must mix, or 
we won't have any business. 

Organized labor has set a pattern that does 
great credit to the labor movement. They 
keep their people informed; they keep them 
qualified to yote; and they get them to the 


L can only hope that American business 
will learn a lesson from American labor 
and whether or not we agree on issues, we 
can agree on duties. 

We in the Deep South, in my opinion, are 
peculiarly fortunate in the quality of our 
public servants. We are fortunate in that 
we are not boss-ridden, and that the inci- 
dence of graft and corruption is low. 

We must keep it that way. We must re- 
turn our best public officials to office. We 
must induce the best qualified people to 
offer for office and help them get elected. 
We must be better informed about our prob- 
lems, foreign and domestic. Whether we 
like it or not, we are world citizens. The 
sooner we look this fact squarely in the 
face, the better it will be. 

Notwithstanding the ominous challenge of 
the sixties, we will meet it if we try—and 
try hard. 

THE CONGO 


The frightening events in the Congo hor- 
rify us, but they do not mystify us. The 
mystery is that savages, whose lives have 
been ordered by the most primitive tribal 
customs, were expected to understand and 
assume the responsibilities of a democracy, 
We are told that many of them thought of 
freedom as a thing—a magic object which 
would be given to them. Once possessed, it 
would guarantee that all men would be 
rich and none would have to work. 

While we have 3,000 years of culture back 
of us, are we that far ahead of these African 
primitives in our concepts of freedom? Let 
us not forget that we are only 3 generations 
removed from the dark period when 11 
States of this Union were ruled and looted 
by newly enfranchised slaves, to whom free- 
dom meant 40 acres and a mule and the 
license to preponderate thelr disfranchised 
former masters. 

Let's take another look to see if we are 
3,000 years ahead of the Congolese. They be- 
lieve that freedom is a sort of heaven where 
everything will be done for them. We have 
only to examine the platforms of our two 
major political parties to find the same 
concept dressed up in polite palaver. 

All of this political sham, economic 
heresy, and highly placed hypocrisy leaves 
the American people no opportunity to 
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register their choice between the liberal and 
conservative concepts of governmental 

licy. 
n I'd like to have such a choice 
and, in my opinion, there are thousands of 
unorganized Americans who feel exactly as 
I do. 

Now let’s get back to the Congo. 

Notwithstanding the tragic debacle, it 
serves to remind us again that the veneer 
of civilization is very thin. From some of 
today’s happenings in our own Southland we 
learn the same lesson, From the Congo we 
should learn again, and never forget that 
freedom is not a franchise nor is liberty a 
license to act without restraint where the 
rights of others are involved. Freedom is 
a spiritual quality which comes from God, 
and liberty without law is anarchy. 


CUBA 


Next, Cuba. What would you do? Lou 
know what we would have done a genera- 
tion ago. The Marines would have landed; 
American lives and property would have 
been protected, and the situation would 
have been in hand. 

We have been forced by circumstances not 
of our own making to discontinue diplomatic 
relations with a neighbor whose freedom was 
a gift from Uncle Sam. 

We are subjected to daily insults from a 
bewiskered little Communist puppet who 
speaks with the voice of Castro but the 
words of Moscow. 

While Cubans are lashed into a frenzy of 
hate, and the international thievery is 
rampant, we search for an answer and find 
none. We know that we will not take direct 
and effective police action, and we know 
why. It is because of a bear who walks like 
a man—or a man who walks like a bear. 
Either way he is a beast—an antichrist who 
holds in his powerful hands an instrument 
that could destroy civilization. 

Notwithstanding the explosive Cuban sit- 
uation, it may be that it took this to awaken 
us to the danger that lurks in all of Latin 
America. We must mightily resolve that the 
fire which is raging in Cuba shall be confined 
to that island. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


We are deeply troubled in the South—so 
deeply that I wonder if you ever experience 
a feeling of treading a path that seems 
vaguely familiar, yet you know that you have 

never passed that way before? I do. 

I sometimes have a sensation of walking 
in sorrow in the footsteps of my Confeder- 
ate grandfathers. Step by step, they were 
drawn into the vortex of an overwhelming 
catastrophe which was not of their making, 
but from which there was no escape. 

There is a striking and tragic parallel in 
the events of thelr day and ours. Today, as 
then, complex sociological and socioeconomic 
problems have become the hunting ground 
for political opportunists and professional 
do-gooders. 

Civil rights has become a shibboleth 
around which a great political battle is be- 
ing waged. As history repeats itself, a wall 
of resentment is being bullt. Human dignity 
is being offended by those who attempt to 
penalize one minority to befriend another. 

We hear a lot about second-class citizen- 
ship from counterfeit sociological messiahs. 
I am not sure that I know what they are 
talking about—nor do they—but if second- 
class citizenship means what I think it does, 
it will never be abrogated by statute. First- 
class citizenship is a status that has to be 

arned. It cannot be attained by an act of 
Congress, a decision of the Supreme Court, 
or any other shortcut. 

The doctrine of equal civil rights for all 
men, civilized and savage, saint and sin- 
ner, bond and free, is utterly false. It is 
the stuff on which tyrants feed and free 
economic and political systems are liqui- 
dated. 
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If we honestly examine this fallacy against 
the background of Congo and Cuba, we will 
come up with a more meaningful, more 
realistic maxim of “ civil rights.” 
The unequality would apply to all men in 
proportion to their unequal capacities to 
function as citizens of a self-governing 
society. > 

Equal civil rights should be earned by 
learning well and practicing truly the prin- 
ciples of self-discipline, by a proper concept 
of freedom, and by correctly relating rights 
and duties. 

The opportunity to attain the high priy- 
ilege of equal civil rights should be open 
to all, and its achievement should be the 
reward of individual endeavor, understand- 
ing and maturing. 

Notwithstanding the questionable motives 
of the heart-bleeding advocates of equal 
civil rights and their legislative and judicial 
victories, we must appraise them in the per- 
spective of history. We must know that 
the problem is essentially sociological and 
not political. We must be steadfast, yet 
patient. We must, above all, maintain an 
attitude of good will toward those who sin- 
cerely disagree with us, and at all costs we 
must avoid the well-springs of bitterness, 
which can becloud our reason and shrivel 
our souls. 


As we grapple with this problem, we 
should take courage from the knowledge 
that during the tragic era of Reconstruc- 
tion, our grandparents wrestled with a simi- 
lar one—a problem of gigantic proportions. 
They fought, as it were with bare hands, 
and they won. It is in our hands to prove 
whether we are worthy sons of so superb a 
generation. 

THE BOMB 


Probably the bomb is our most universal 
and most fearful preoccupation. We have 
lived with this fear so long that we have 
learned to bear it. We have learned so much 
of its awesome power that we no longer at- 
tempt to measure it. We simply accept it. 
In our deep consciousness we know that 
man has attained the capacity to destroy 
himself, and we gravely doubt if he has ac- 
quired the discipline to restrain himself. 
Thus, we have with us as a constant com- 
panion, the question, “Will the bomb be 
the end of man?” 

I call upon Mississippi's Nobel prize win- 
ner, William Faulkner, to assist me with my 
last “Notwithstanding.” He does so in these 
words: 

“I decline to accept the end of man. It 
is easy enough to say that man is immortal 
simply because he will endure; that when 
the last ding-dong of doom has clanged and 
faded from the last worthless rock hanging 
tideless in the last red and dying evening, 
that even then there will still be one more 
sound: that of his puny, inexhaustible voice, 
still talking. I refuse to accept this. I 
believe that man will not merely endure. 
He will prevail. He is immortal not be- 
cause he alone among creatures has an in- 
exhaustible voice, but because he has a 
soul, a spirit capable of compassion, and 
sacrifice and endurance.” 

So there we have it—quite a formidable 
package of preoccupation: Politics and 
business, the Congo, Cuba, civil rights, and 
the atom bomb. Notwithstanding all these 
things, from them we can reappraise our 
priceless heritage of freedom and rededi- 
cate ourselves to its preservation. 

In conclusion, I comment to you some 
magnificant lines from Henry Van Dyke, in 
which he referred to America as “the blessed 
land of room enongh where the air is full 
of sunlight and the flag is full of stars.“ 
Here in America the air is full of sunlight 
and the flag is full of stars—more stars 
than ever before. 
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Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, Mr. C. 
Darwin Stolzenbach, who has been nom- 
inated by the President to be Adminis- 
trator of the newly created National 
Capital Transportation Agency, deliv- 
ered an address to a combined meeting 
of the Montgomery County Chamber of 
Commerce and the Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase Chamber of Commerce. 

In his address, Mr, Stolzenbach 
showed wisdom which augers well for 
the future of mass transportation and 
automobile transportation in the metro- 
politan area. Recognizing the need for 
citizen support throughout the area, Mr. 
Stolzenbach calls for the formation of 
a, Citizen Advisory Committee to keep 
the Agency informed of the needs and 
wishes of the metropolitan area. 

The address is worth the attention of 
all who are interested in the important 
work of providing adequate, convenient, 
and speedy access to the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Stolzenbach's address be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMERCE AND TRANSPORTATION IN THE 

METROPOLIS 

I am pleased and honored to be here to- 
night. I want to tell you about one of the 
most long-sought, wanted, and needed un- 
dertakings in the Washington area, the 
National Capital Transportation Agency. I 
want to tell you about its past and its pres- 
ent. And I want to put its future up to you. 

This agency is concerned with an improved 
transportation system for the National Capi- 
tal region. Our focus of attention is on 
mass transit—that is, the movement of peo- 
ple in public conveyances. > 

In all this we do not look upon mass tran- 
sit and the automobile as gladiators engaged 
in mortal combat. Rather, each comple- 
ments the other. We must make suitable 
provision for both. Most of us are now auto 
riders. But many of us are also potential 
transit riders if the transit system will take 
us where we want to go quickly, conven- 
lently, comfortably, and economically. And, 
the more people ride transit, the happier 
the motorist. 

We are talking about a social organism 
made up of the counties of Arlington, Fair- 
fax, Loudoun, and Prince William plus the 
cities of Alexandria and Falls Church in the 
sovereign State of Virginia, the counties of 
Montgomery and Prince Georges in the free 
State of Maryland, and the District of Co- 
lumbia between, and of course the Govern- 
ment of the United States which has such 
& vital stake in this region. 

In this social organism, as in a human 
being, the ills of one part affect the other 
parts—a fact that grows more apparent 
every time a new highway is opened, a new 
bus line is started, or a new company hires 
workers, 

Everybody has a stake in this Job, but no- 
body more than the businessman whose 
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business profits depends on the health of 
this being. 

But how can these several counties and 
cities, two States, and the Federal district 
agree on à transportation plan and carry 
it out? Only one level of government can 
right now exercise the overall leadership re- 
quired to start us on the road to a coordi- 
nated regional transportation system. This 
is the Federal Government. And that’s why 
the National Capital Transportation Agency 
was born. 

There Is so much to be done. But a lot 
has already been done. The endorsement of 
a downtown subway by Congress; the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Washington 
newspapers, and many civic organizations, 
is a big step forward. Only a few years ago, 
anyone who suggested a subway for Wash- 
ington would have been considered a 
dreamer. Now there is a widespread real- 
ization that a modern underground trans- 
portation system is possible and necessary, 
both to make that city an efficient nerve 
center for the Federal Government, and to 
bring the advantages of big-city living with- 
in the reach of everyone, city dweller and 
suburbanite alike. 

A second major accomplishment is the 
tremendous amount of information that was 
gathered and analyzed in the 4-year mass 
transportation survey and, since then, by 
many governmental agencies, This infor- 
mation gives us a big jump on the job of 
coming up with a well-worked-out program 
for regional transportation that will stand 
up under critical inspection by congres- 
sional committees, bond underwriters, and 
John Q. Commuter. 

A third accomplishment is steady prog- 
ress on the construction of a regional free- 
way system, which simplifies the mass 
transportation job by reducing the task to 
realistic size. It also opens up the possi- 
bility that freeways and transit can share 
the same right-of-way along some routes. 
This can save us a lot of money. 

A fourth important development is the 
growth, during the last 10 years, of govern- 
mental institutions of regional scope, cap- 
able of doing various parts of the total job. 
In addition to the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission and the National Capital 
Regional Planning Council, we now have the 
Washington Metropolitan Regional Confer- 
ence, with members of each county and city 
governing body, and representatives from 
Congress and each State legislature. This 
organization has worked hard to promote 
regional solutions to regional problems, 
with special emphasis on the creation of 
regional arrangements for transportation. 
More recently the Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Commission, established by 
an interstate compact, offers for the first 
time means of regulating transit service 
across the District Une. Now our National 
Capital Transportation Agency has joined 
this roster of complementary, cooperating 
agencies. 

The birth of the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency was attended by cries of 
urgency from all sides. I'm sure you are all 
too aware of our growing traffic congestion. 
You know that it will take time to find the 
solution. You, here, know better than most 
people that the area will keep on growing, 
keep on changing. You know that the 
movement of people In great numbers is the 
very lifeblood of all of this growth and 
change in a healthy metropolitan région. 

The mass transportation survey report of 
1959. showed how big the problem is. It 
showed that we cannot rely on the federally 
financed highway system alone to do the 
job. It showed that the transportation 
pathways of a region are like the arteries 
of our regional man—they have a lot to do 
with his development. 
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The transportation survey showed that 
the several local jurisdictions have no way 
of getting together to pay the bill for the 
whole system. This adds up to the fact 
that if the system is to be truly regional 
we must have some form of organization 
responsive to these furisdictions, and 
charged with developing a balanced system 
that will serve all parts of our regional man 
for the immediate benefit of each part of 
our regional man. 

The National Capital Transportation 
Agency is a launching mechanism. It will 
create programs for the construction and 
operation of improved regional transit serv- 
ice. Programs that can actually be imple- 
mented when the county, State, and Federal 
Governments accept them. Programs giving 
a concrete picture of the costs and benefits 
of a balanced mass transportation system. 
Practical programs resulting from research 
and development, insuring that your transit 
system for this region uses all the knowl- 
edge that modern science and technology 
can produce, 

What kind of program will the Agency 
come up with? Congress has directed us to 
do two kinds of jobs. First, the Agency is 
to develop a program for the expanded use of 
existing facilities and services, including 
the existing railroad lines as well as bus 
service. This might be called the short-run 
job. By making some major improvements 
in transit service in the near future, we 
can both help to make the region a better 
place for all of us to live in, and at the 
same time build up transit ridership to the 
levels needed to support some major new 
construction. 

Second, the agency is to plan and to 
build a modern high-speed transit system, 
including subways in downtown Washing- 
ton and high-speed service in the outer 
areas, along freeway rights-of-way where 
this is feasible. The mass transportation 
survey plan of 1959 proposed that this sys- 
tem take the form of several spokes extend- 
ing from downtown Washington to the sub- 
urbs. Suburban transit stations would be 
served by local feeder bus lines and some of 
them would have good sized parking lots 
for people driving in from outlying areas 
and continuing their trip by transit. 

Please don’t think that this is only a 
dream. With approval of the authorities 
concerned, the National Capital Transporta- 
tion Agency can and will actually begin 
construction and operation. This is not just 
another planning Agency. This is a doing 
Agency. 

Congress ‘has given us the seed money— 
by next year we expect over a million dol- 
lars. Congress intends clearly that this 
Agency will take the lead in developing mass 
transit for this regfon. Using the best ex- 
perts we can find in every necessary field, 
we will bring up to date and extend the im- 
mensely valuable work begun in the mass 
transportation survey, we will develop spe- 
cific working programs for transit, using ex- 
isting routes and new routes. We will work 
with other agencies to improve traffic and 
the flow of people, and we will sponsor what- 
ever research is needed to bring you the last 
word in an economic and efficient transpor- 
tation system. 

The law creating the National Capital 
Transportation Agency prescribes two steps 
by which we are to find the best way to 
manage these operations. First, we will 
prepare for the President of the United 
States by November 1962 recommendations 
on the organization and financing of this 
project. These will be handed to Congress. 
Second, the Congress has invited representa- 
tives of Maryland, Virginia, the District, and 
the Federal Government to begin meetings 
leading to an interstate compact to deal gen- 
erally with regional problems, among them, 
transportation. > 
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Now, how do the program of the Agency 
fit into regional plans? What control do the 
various jurisdictions have? What about fi- 
nancing—both capital and operating? WIII 
there be operating deficits? 

As to the first question, the law says our 
p must be coordinated with the 
plans of the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission and the National Capital Regional 
Planning Council. In the near future these 
two agencies will present to the public a 
set of proposals for the growth of the re- 
gion to the year 2000. We are now working 
closely with the Commission and the Coun- 
cil, and we will continue to do so. 

On the second question, you probably 
know that this agency’s programs must be 
submitted to the governing bodies of the 
local jurisdictions for comment and advice. 
We can count on this as one way of in- 
forming the public of our thinking. It cer- 
tainly will stimulate public discussion of 
the Agency’s plans. Also it will give us 
important guidance in adapting our pro- 
grams to the desires of each community. 

In addition, our plans must be submitted 
to private transit companies, the local 
transit labor unions, and any public re- 
gional organizations that may exist, again 
for advice and comment. Finally, before 
we can execute any part of the program, the 
Governors of Maryland and Virginia must 
approve those portions that affect their re- 
spective States. We hope that local govern- 
ing bodies will use this opportunity to ex- 
amine the way our programs will affect their 
own jurisdictions, We also hope this will 
develop further understanding of their part 
in the metropolis, 

Over and above all this system of referrals 
and approvals, the agency will have the con- 
tinuing advice of the Presidentially ap- 
pointed Advisory Board. This Board will 
consist of five persons, including one from 
Maryland, one from Virginia, and one from 
the District. Also, we have the authority 
to create additional special advisory groups. 

As to the question—where does the money 
come from—there are many possible answers. 

An effectively designed and efficiently op- 
erated mass transportation system can be 
financed from a combination of two sources: 
user charges, and revenues from new eco- 
nomic and business values created by the 
system. The Congress has implied that 
Uncle Sam will assist in putting up some 
of the initial capital, but it has directed us 
to look at various possible financing methods 
and to recommend a solution no later than 
November 1962. 

We hope you read us loud and clear when 
we say that we are not just another govern- 
ment bureau downtown making arbitrary 
decisions affecting you. While we will have, 
subject to approval of the authorities con- 
cerned, the power to proceed with the devel- 
opment of a mass transit system, we will 
actually treat the entire population of the 
region as our constituency. We strongly 
recognize the responsibility of the citizens 
of the rgelon— through their elected repres- 
sentatives—for reaching enough agreement 
on the main elements of a metropolitan 
transportation so that we can go 
ahead with it as quickly as is physically 
possible. 

You are all naturally concerned with how 
our activities will affect your business, now 
and in the future. Obviously when the time 
comes that we can present specific proposals 
for transit routes and stations you can then 
make your own individual evaluations. We 
will certainly give you this information as 
soon as it is humanly possible. 

In the meanwhile I can point out some of 
the effects that you all might anticipate. 
One of the main results of an efficient mass 
transportation system will be to broaden 
the market areas and the availability of la- 
bor.. Both of these effects can make for 
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better economic efficiency in the conduct of 
your business, 

Furthermore, an effective transportation 
system can have another important influ- 
ence on the regional economy—it can in- 
crease the attractiveness of the region to 
new industry, which in turn pungs new 
sources of local purchasing pow 

As our programs unfold one of t the impor- 
tant things every businessmen will want to 
examine critically is the idea of locating 
near new transit stations, The old phrase, 
“transit creates value,“ popular among the 
promoters of trolley car lines in the early 
20th century, still has considerable validity. 
More accurately it is not the transit that 
creates the values, but the concentration of 
large numbers of people in a small space. 
Transit does this, bringing many people 
into and out of a transit station each day. 

In recent years decisions on new business 
locations have been increasingly determined 
by the automobile rather than by transit. 
Retailers have looked for locations near 
strategic highway Intersections. They have 
taken pains to be sure their customers and 
employees have ample parking space. 

Now, as the suburbs continue to grow, 
we are likely to see the pendulum swing part 
of the way back. In the inner suburban 
areas, which are already bullt up at fairly 
high densities, both the business groups and 
the local government may find real advan- 
tages in bringing good transit service into 
the main commercial areas. The retall 
center that can tap a growing body of trans- 
it riders, as well as people who can travel 
by foot from nearby apartments and office 
buildings, will show a larger volume of 
sales per square foot of land occupied than 
will a center depending exclusively upon 
automobile traffic, which requires large 
amounts of land for parking. 

This not only helps the owner of com- 
mercial property to earn more on his in- 
vestment, but it also opens up new profit 
possibilities for the retailer, as the size of 
his clientele grows. Also it enables the local 
government to realize a larger tax revenue. 

While the large auto-orlented shopping 
center is surely here to stay, every retailer 
would do well to keep an eye on plans for 
new high-capacity transit routes. These 
may offer new potentials in some of the 
inner commercial areas where customer 
drawing power is now limited by lack of 
parking space. Even at the outlying shop- 
ping centers the possibilities for increasing 
patronage by improving transit service 
should not be overlooked. 

Probably most important is the stimulus 
that rapid transit by shrinking travel dis- 
tances will give to the growth of the suburbs. 
What we all want, I am sure, is the kind 
of transportation system that will make pos- 
sible the sound growth of our region. By 
helping our region become more efficiently 
organized and more pleasant to live in, the 
improved transportation system will contrib- 
ute to this objective. 

Finally. the local governments and their 
planning commissions can help transit to 
create new values. There will be a big job 
of replanning and rebuilding to be done in 
the vicinity of the new transit stations. Such 
planning will be essential to the success 
of the transit system. It will be equally 
important to the local businessmen who 
will be waiting to tap the new concentra- 
tions of buying power at these locations. 

We, in the National Capital Transportation 
Agency, will look to you for guidance in the 
development of our programs, and later for 
support in getting them approved. To help 
make all this come true, we intend to ap- 
point as one of our advisory groups a com- 
mittee comprising one representative from 
each chamber of commerce and board of 
trade in the region. Through this com- 
mittee we will keep you informed of our 
progress, obtain your views on alternative 
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proposals, and encourage you to make some 
of the necessary studies. 

This-is what I meant at the start of this 
talk when I said the future is up to you. 
Literally, you can help get the wheels rolling 
for all of us. 


Rule of Law Requires Judicial Discipline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
fortunate that the right of freedom of 
speech, on any question, is protected by 
a constitutional provision that remains 
inviolate. 

Our distinguished colleague, the Hon- 
orable Francis E. WALTER, chairman of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, has raised a very provocative 
question in his observations concerning 
the importance of requiring strict ju- 
dicial discipline in the applications of 
the rule of law and its maintenance, es- 
sential to the protection of individual 
liberties and our republican form of 
government. He describes, pointedly, 
that reasonable adherence to the prin- 
ciples of law and judgments established 
in prior decisions of the courts is an ab- 
solute requirement of the rule of law. 

He is to be admired for his frankness 
in his recognition of the rule of law, 
with its certainty of pronouncement, as 
opposed to the rule of men, which is 
subject to the influence of caprices, 
prejudices, and lack of mental discipline. 
He points out the steady erosion of the 
rule of law through the legalistic 
matrix of minority judicial opinions. 
Our colleague is positive in his criticism 
of these opinions. Certainly, he sets 
forth an indictment of the courts which, 
if true or not, merits study. His position 
in these matters is both interesting and 
challenging. Whether one agrees with 
his position or not, certainly, we must 
agree that the courts are not infallible. 
No one can disagree with his position as 
to the statement that judicial appoint- 
ments are of such public interest that, 
under our democratic process, the ap- 
pointment of qualified men to occupy 
high positions in the judiciary must be 
influenced by public opinion, if we are 
to make effective the rule of law and its 
guarantees to the protection of our in- 
dividual rights; the administration of 
our institutions and the guarantees of 
our republican form of government. No 
legislation should be so rigid as to effect 
the reasonable discretion of the court. 

The following article, from the Friday, 
April 28, 1961, issue of the Chicago Daily 
Law Bulletin, presents his views: 

[From the Chicago Daily Law Bulletin, 
Apr. 28, 1961] 
Decisis—Rute. or Law REQUIRES 
JUDICIAL DISCIPLINE 
(By Hon. Francis E. WALTER, chairman, 

House Committee on Un-American 

Activities) 

Essential to the maintenance of individual 
liberties and our republican form of gov- 
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ernment is the rule of law. Indeed this is 
a basic feature of our society which dis- 
tinguishes it from the totalitarian—the 
latter being the rule of men. The rule of 


“law is an egalitarian principle of historic 


origin and necessity, A principle which de- 
clares the equality of men demands a rule 
of law, that is to say, standards of conduct 
of general and equal application. The rule 
of law is likewise a libertarian principle. 
Tyranny exists in a government of men who 
are bound by no standards except those of 
personal whim and prejudice. Accordingly, 
Alexander Hamilton noted: “It has been 
frequently remarked, with great propriety, 
that a voluminous code of laws is one of 
the inconyeniences connected with the ad- 
vantages of a free government.“ (Federalist, 
No. 78.) 

I wish particularly to make an observation 
with reference to the application of the rule 
of law to the activities of the judiciary— 
notably the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Alexander Hamilton followed the 
above-quoted statement with this: To avoid 
an arbitrary discretion in the courts, it is 
indispensable that they should be bound 
down by strict rules and precedents, which 
serve to define and point out their duty in 
every particular case that comes before 
them.” 

There is growing concern among a large 
number of lawyers, as we observe what ap- 
pears to be a steady erosion of the rule of 
law within that body of justices, evident 
particularly in the opinions of the minority 
justices, namely, Warren, Black, Douglas, and 
Brennan. Hamilton was undoubtedly mak- 
ing references to the discipline of the com- 
mon law. which in its wisdom teaches rea- 
sonable adherence to consistency and stare 
decisis. It is the apparent rejection of this 
discipline by that minority on the Court 
which is very properly a matter of com- 
ment, 

Contempt of Congress cases involving the 
committee of which I am the chairman, the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, have been particularly revealing, in the 
court's treatment of the first amendment 
privilege. For example, the dissenting opin- 
ions of Justices Black and Douglas in the 
Viereck case (318 U.S. 236) dealing with 
Nazi talk, endorsed a qualified privilege, 
whereas in the cases of Wilkinson and 
Braden, decided February 27, 1961, which 
dealt with Communist talk, the same jus- 
tices joined by Warren and Brennan now 
pronounce an absolute privilege. 

Reasonable adherence to principles of law 
and judgments established in prior de- 
cisions is a requirement of the rule of law, 
and plainly a demand of liberty and fair- 
ness. There must be some predictability in 
the law for those who must live by it and 
equal treatment to those who must come 
before the same tribunal—and indeed the 
same judges—for judgment. The doctrine 
of stare decisis is a recognition of the rule 
of law, with its certainty, as opposed to the 
rule of men, with their caprices and prej- 
udices, 

This points up another and related issue 
of equal importance in maintaining the rule 
of law. What kind of men are we selecting 
to administer the rule of law? If the rule of 
law is to be a reality, it is evident that our 
justices be men who accept its discipline 
and men of mental balance and intellectual 
stability. It is therefore incumbent upon 
the bar to engage in determined political 
activity in the area of judicial appointments, 
to utilize the democratic process in the 
creation of public opinion, to assure the ap- 
pointment of qualified men to occupy high 
stations—if we are to make effective the rule 
of law. 
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Policy for Growth—Address by the 
Secretary of Commerce 
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Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
Monday, April 24, 1961, I was among 
those who had the privilege of listening 
to a heartening and forceful address 
delivered by Hon. Luther H. Hodges be- 
fore the National Press Club. 

There has been no doubt in my mind 
at any time since the nomination 6f 
Governor Hodges-to be Secretary of 
Commerce was confirmed that under his 
able leadership the Department is en- 
tering a new era and has a new concept 
of its responsibilities. 

As Secretary Hodges expressed it in 
his address to the Washington press 
corps: 

There is no place for a passive service 
department. 


The new Secretary is a man of action, 
and he intends to get things done. Al- 
ready he has taken effective steps to 
beef up our export trade, to recognize 
and strengthen the role of science and 
technology in our economy, to promote 
traffic safety, and to close the annual 
$1.1 billion travel gap. 

As chairman of the Committee on 


Commerce, which has legislative juris- _ 


diction over most of the activities of the 
Department of Commerce, I think I can 
assure Secretary Hodges of the com- 
mittee’s cooperation in his efforts to 
revitalize the Department and its role 
of strengthening our trade, both for- 
eign and domestic, our transportation, 
and our technology in thé national 
interest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address entitled “Policy 
for Growth,” delivered by Secretary of 
Commerce Hodges before the National 
Press Club on April 24, 1961, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 
POLICY ron GROWTH 
(Address by Secretary of Commerce Luther 

H. Hodges to the National Press Club, 

Washington, D.C., Monday, April 24, 1961) 

I appreciate, President Cosgrove, your invi- 
tation to speak here today. I am just back 
from a 4-day trip to the Pacific Northwest 
where I met with trade groups and saw first- 
hand how a community and a region can help 
in promoting exports. Next week, I am off 
to Europe for 10 days to help sell American 
exports and do what I can to push forward 
our urgent program of export expansion and 
two-way international travel. 

With all this moving around, it's a pleas- 
ure, as the visitor says, to be in Washington. 
And it's a particular honor and treat to be 
able to talk to you today. 

Jefferson used to say that when a man as- 
sumes public office, he should consider him- 
self as public property. I don't know how 
many of you are avid to claim me as a pub- 
lic possession, but I do know I feel a very 
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real obligation to make myself as available 
as I can to the public, and mainly through 
you, the press. 

Since February, as you're probably aware, 
L have been holding news conferences regu- 
larly every other Tuesday, and we have had 
other sessions as important stories came 
along. I intend to continue this practice 
and to see to it that in every way you have 
the broadest access possible to Commerce in- 
formation, You and the public are entitled 
to know exactly what we are doing in the 
Department and, equally important, what 
we are not doing that we should do. 

Incidentally, in case you haven't guessed 
it, I enjoy meeting the press. And I don't 
mind your questions, even the barbed ones. 
And I like your overall-fairness and thank 
you for It. 

Here today I would like to take these few 
minutes to talk about scme things we sel- 
dom seem to get around to in press confer- 
ences. Specifically, I want to tell you a little 
of my thinking about the Commerce Depart- 
ment—whnat I see as Its role in the economy, 
and what we are doing now, and hope to do, 
to make it a more vigorous and effective 
instrument for national growth. 

To be frank, until last December I really 
had not thought much at all about Com- 
merce, let alone the job of being its Secre- 
tary. Naturally, I took a part in the Kennedy 
campaign, My role, mainly, was to combat 
as best I could the religious issue and to 
say to my many conservative friends that 
the President, while progressive arid imagina- 
tive, was very much a fiscal conservative and 
a sound-moncy man. 

These things I did out of belief and loy- 
alty. A Cabinet job, or any other post in 
Washington, was never discussed during the 
campaign. In fact, until the President called 
me in early December, the only future I was 
sure of was that I was going to be the ex- 
Governor of North Carolina. 

Today, almost exactly 3 months after the 
inauguration, I am happily a part of the 
New Frontier, and I have seen enough of 
the Commerce Department to develop some 
fairly fixed views about the Department and 
its possible service. Today, I am going to 
talk mainly about two of these views. 

First, although Commerce is the Govern- 
ment Department primarily concerned with 
business and industry, it is not a tool of in- 
dustry, not its automatic spokesman. Its 
role is to serve busſness only as this serves 
the country, The interests of the Nation 
come first. You will never hear from me 
that this country should do this or that 
simply because business wants it. What is 
good for General Motors may, or may not, 
be good for the country. 

In his own way, the President, I think, ex- 
pressed this same attitude when he spoke to 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
early in February. As you may remember, 
he said that the hope and aim of this ad- 
ministration was an alliance with business 
in which both the public and private sectors 
of the economy would, by playing their prop- 
er roles, promote national growth. 

Now, in my mind, an alliance prescribes a 
quite definite relationship—a joining to- 
gether of independent parties to pursue 
common goals. From the standpoint of this 
administration, alliance means we will seek 
to understand the problems of business, and 
to assist in their solution. We will not 
harass or regulate it needlessly, but will work 
to promote its growth and prosperity. 

By the same token, we as allies of business 
are not obliged to act in any way which runs 
counter to our own interests, which are those 
of the Nation. In short, this administration 
and we at Commerce are at once joined with 
business yet separate from it. We are its 
friend, but not its unquestioning servant; its 
sympathetic counselor, but not its conspira- 
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tor. All of this, I am sure, business as a 
whole understands and commends. 

A few weeks ago, you probably know, I 
made some suggestions to the Business Ad- 
visory Council, which led to certain changes 
in its organization and the opening up to 
the press of any meetings where Government 
Officials speak. Now the reason I did this 
traces from what I have just described—my 
conviction that Commerce must act pri- 
marily for the country as a whole, not just 
one segment of it. 

I have no reason to think that members of 
the advisory council ever gained advantage 
from, or misused, the information they got 
from Government officials at private meet- 
ings. But that’s not the point. Whatever 
was told them officlally by Government peo- 
ple should have been available to everyone 
the rest ot business and all the public. 

The second conviction I have about the 
Commerce Department is this: whatever its 
role has been in the past, Commerce today 
must be an active stimulator of business, a 
goad to economic growth. 

Within this Kennedy administration, 
pledged to a new vigor in American affairs, 
there is no place for a passive service de- 
partment, one which acts only when asked. 
This is doubly true in the area of economic 
affairs where today there is not only need for 
immediate action, but for long-range stimu- 
lation of the economy so that it can fulfill 
its growth potential. 

As Walter Heller, the President's economic 
counsel, has said, “economic recovery in 1961 
is far more than a cyclical problem. It is 
also a problem of chronic slack in the econ- 
omy—the growing gap between what we can 
produce and what we do produce.” 

Had we fulfilled even our available growth 
potential last year, we would have added 
about $500 per American household to our 
gross national product. This would have 
been almost twice the amount spent on pub- 
lic education by all the governments in the 
United States and about one and one-half 
times the total that went into new homes 
last year. With the extra output, upwards 
of 1.5 million of our unemployed workers 
would have jobs. Personal income would 
have been $20 billion higher than it was, and 
corporate profits $5 billion above their actual 
level. - 

All this could have been realized with 
available manpower, materials, and ma- 
chines, The only missing element was the 
momentum to carry us forward. 

This problem of momentum, of catching 
up with the potential of our domestic econ- 
omy, exists over and beyond the temporary 
necessity for ridding ourselves of the reces- 
sion, We age golng to get out of this reces- 
sion, of course. There are ample grounds 
now for confidence. But there is little like- 
lihood we can restore momentum to the 
economy by the relatively simple measures 
needed to correct cyclical slides. To revive 
lagging growth requires something far more 
ambitious—a truly national effort by indus- 
try and government to improve technology, 
lower production and marketing costs, and 
devise new and superior products, all under 
conditions of price stability. 

In my mind, the Department of Commerce 
must undertake a leading role in this ef- 
fort. I feel it has both the ability and the 
obligation to make important contributions 
to the drive to achieve our economic poten- 
tial. Indeed, except that it already has an 
official name, we might well call Commerce 
today the Department of Economic Progress. 
For its function, as I see it, ls to help move 
this economy forward as rapidly as possible. 

Now I am well aware of the reputation 
that Commerce has had over the years. The 
gentler phrases have referred to it as a de- 
partmental counterpart ot the Smithsonian— 
a sort of Nation's attic of agencles—a sub- 
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sidized publishing house, or, as one of my 
predecessors implied, a woods littered with 
poison oak, I have even heard it suggeted 
that since our main building is built over 
the Tiber Creek, this has inevitably produced 
a sogginess of atmosphere and & definite wet- 
ness to our statistics. 

Even in North Carolina, some of my 
friends, after I was appointed, dredged up 
old cliches. One of them, who knew of my 
habit of jingling coins in my pocket when 
I get impatient, suggested that, at most, my 
pocket linings would last about 3 months. 

Well, I haven't worn out the pockets yet. 
And the reason I haven't is that in these 
last few months I have seen a real mood of 
vitality take hold in Commerce, an eagerness 
to do more and to pick up responsibilities 
for economic growth. In fact, right now I 
sort of feel like “Cousin Ed” Murrow when 
he remarked about the young people in his 
agency. Ed sald: “These young folks want 
to work until 2 am., and I find I must 
quit at lam.” 

All right, you say, what are you making 
out of this added drive. What exactly are 
you doing in substance to get this economy 
moving forward? 

I think you already know a good bit about 
our program to increase American exports 
and create new markets for our goods. To- 
day out of 300,000 or so manufacturing en- 
terprises, only about 12,000 are actively ex- 
porting. We are trying to raise this small 
representation, to get more companies to 
take advantage of the potential for oversea 
sales, We have developed a complete ex- 
port program, showing firms and especially 
smaller ones, just how they can enter the 
market abroad. And we are getting news of 
export opportunities to businessmen more 
quickly than was ever true in the past. 

At the same time, we have stepped up 
efforts to broaden the oversea market for 
American goods and encourage new demand 
for our products. We have increased the 
number of our trade missions overseas; this 
year we plan to send 17 abroad, compared 
with 11 in 1960. We have also raised our 
participation in trade fairs, and have 
strengthened our commercial offices 
throughout the world. Further, we have 
plans for more permanent trade centers 
abroad. The first, as you know, opens in 
London in June. 

Just in the past few weeks, Commerce and 
the State Departments started a series of 
meetings to determine what further assist- 
ance the Government should give to the 
companies that want to start factories over- 
seas or invest in existing operations. We 
have in mind, particularly, the developing 
countries where some type of monetary 
guarantee against expropriation and startup 
costs may be required. While foreign in- 
vestment does not return dollars immedi- 
ately, as exports do, in the long run, such 
investments pay off. 

In the field of travel, where there was a 
$1.1 billion gap last year, we are also moving 
ahead to stimulate business. We expect soon 
to have congressional sanction of the first 
program in history designed to promote 
travel to the United States. 

Once the bill becomes law, we will estab- 
lish travel information centers overseas and 
mount an energetic advertising and promo- 
tion campaign. In the meantime, we have 
started shipping abroad in a modest way 
travel information, materials, and posters 
for distribution to travel agencies, airlines, 
and others. 

As you know, the assignment to adminis- 
ter the distressed areas program will shortly 
be lodged in Commerce. This will be a most 
important lever for growth in the American 
economy. The program is one of the keys 
to rebuilding and revitalizing this industrial 
soll of ours. It will have, I am sure, a 
marked impact on one of our most urgent 
problems, structural unemployment. 
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The President has asked for this new pro- 
gram. We intend to use it with incisive- 
ness. We will try not to allow its adminis- 
tration. to shift the burdens of economic 
difficulty from one community to another. 
We will help labor surplus areas, but we will 
act to the good of the total economy, rather 
than just its regional components, 

I could go on about other efforts, but 
what I really want to single out today is our 
plans for science and technology. Research 
is perhaps the most important tool of all 
in spurring the economy toward full em- 
ployment and prosperity. It alone holds 
the answer to new and superior products 
which will enable industry to command new 
markets here and abroad. 

Whether you realize it or not, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce today represents the Na- 
tion's largest nonmilitary scientific capabil- 
ity. Within its walls are the research re- 
sources of the National Bureau of Standards, 
the Weather Bureau, the Bureau of the 
Census, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
Maritime Administration, and the Bureau of 
Public Roads. The scientific work of these 
agencies touch much of the economy and 
they vitally and directly affect the national 
security, 

We have asked Congress to strengthen the 
research role of Commerce by authorizing 
an Assistant Secretary of Sclence and Tech- 
nology. Specifically, this new Secretary 
would be in charge of all the research func- 
tions carried out by the Department. But 
he would also work closely with industry, 
and particularly those which are lagging in 
their own research and development. To- 
gether with business, he would seek ways 
to increase and quicken their scientific 
efforts. 

Let me cite just a few things we have in 
mind. 

The Federal Government is now spending 
some $3 billion a year on public roads. Yet 
there has been relatively little spent for 
research in two crucial areas: safety and 
lower cost roads. 

We pay a terrible price in traffic deaths, 
and we know roads can be made safer. How 
do we do it? How can we design and con- 
struct highways so that surface, route, ac- 
cess, and lighting all add up to a maximum 
safety factor? The answer, if it is to be 
found, lies in research. 

Can a better, lower cost road be developed? 
A 5-percent reduction in construction cost 
would saye some $150 million a year. And 
think of the savings in maintenance expense 
from a road that was really winterproof. 

Another case, the Federal Government 
subsidizes our maritime fleet at a cost of 
some $350 million. It has been suggested 
that we may be subsidizing mediocrity. We 
ought to find out. The maritime industry 
and the Government together should under- 
take research to see if there aren't ways to 
reduce shipbuilding costs and operating 
costs which are now so badly out of line 
with those of foreign countries. 

In the National Bureau of Standards all 
the standards and measurements used in 
the Nation are established. Today we have 
what is called a measurement pinch.” Our 
technology has progressed to such refined 
point that we have to find new methods of 
measuring things—temperature, pressure. 
space (both big space and infinitely small 
space). Without these methods we are dead- 
ended. 

If we are to produce energy of millions of 
pounds of thrust, we must find efficient ways 
of measuring millions of pounds of thrust. 
If we are to produce interchangeable parts 
of tolerances of hundreds of thousandths of 
an inch, we must find easy ways of measur- 
ing hundreds of thousandths of inches. The 
National Bureau of Standards is the Nation's 
yardstick, and you can’t produce goods 
without a yardstick. 

The’ Patent Office, soon to celebrate its 
125th anniversary, is the direct reflection of 
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the state of the country's capacity to invent. 
And invention is our life blood. Right now 
we have a 3-year backlog in the Patent Of- 
fice. A patent for a new complex data proc- 
essing invention can take as long as 17 
months to research. If our inventive genius 
is to flourish, it should not be subject to this 
kind of delay and frustration. 

But entirely new techniques of automated 
search are needed to break this backlog. 
Literally a new language must be invented 
that can be used in electronic data proc- 
essing machines, When we do invent it, 
I'll tell you one thing: We won't patent it, 
and add another 17 months to time lag. 

In our Weather Bureau we are working 
with the new satellites for global weather 
observations, We are researching problema 
in weather alteration. A new project on 
tornado prediction and forecasting has just 
begun. Industrial traffic flow and inventory 
control will before long depend on extended 
forecasts from Commerce's Weather Bureau. 
It Is so easy to visualize the losses in human 
life, crop damage, and retall close-outs that 
could be eliminated. 

These functions need national support and 
national status, if we are to achieve the 
scientific progress that the pace of technol- 
ogy demands of us. Industry must have 
these scientific leebreakers to open the way 
to further growth and progress, And it must 
also have new programs designed specifically 
to advance productivity by grasping the 
gains offered by automation and atomic 
energy. 

Now just one final word about Commerce 
and its role as a stimulator. 

I have been much concerned lately by 
the black marks that business has been get- 
ting in the news. I mean, of course, the 
price-fixing scandals. The conspiracy in the 
electrical industry has shocked the Nation. 
And I am very much afraid that it is in for 
more shocks in the months ahead. 

This collusion, this price-fixing is an un- 
justifiable thing. It should be exposed, 
punished, stamped out. We are right to 
treat for what it is, a bad blot on the record. 
But, and this is my point, we should not 
treat it for more than it is. 

The real spirit of American business is not 
represented by these price fixers. The real 
spirit belongs to the thousands of business- 
men who recognize their public responsibili- 
tles and who run their affairs honestly and 
ethically. 

What Iam most afraid of is that a handful 
of businessmen, who deserve public censure, 
may impair the good standing of all of bus- 
iness, If this should happen, the damage 
would be great—loss of public support, and 
worse yet, public faith. 

I do not accept a passive role in this prob- 
lem. I think the Commerce Department can 
and must help call attention to the prin- 
ciples of business conduct, which most busi- 
nessmen observe and which all should. 

After consultation with the President, I 
have asked a group of distinguished individ- 
uals to prepare for me what I hope may 
come to be a code of ethical practices for 
American business. My distinguished col- 
league, Secretary Goldberg, some years ago 
made a significant contribution to the Amer- 
ican labor movement and all of the country 
when he developed labor’s ethical codes, I 
hope, with the help of the people I have 
asked to suggest a set of standards, that I 
can make some similar contribution for 
business conduct. 

I am confident that this administration, 
working with enlightened management and 
enlightened labor, can achieve in 1960's an 
era of record growth and prosperity. We can 
move far toward the elimination of poverty 
and unemployment and toward a fuller life 
for all our people. 

The President is determined that the rec- 
ord of the sixties shall be one consistent with 
our potential. His economic program is both 
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farsighted and sound. We at Commerce will 
use our full resources to implement this pro- 
gram and to assist, entice, and prod business 
to achleve under it the kind of economic 
growth we must have to meet our national 
and international obligations. 

Thank you for letting me come and talk 
with you. 


Land-Grant Colleges: A Continuing Step 
Toward Education for All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following because 
I strongly believe in the benefits that 
can be derived from higher education 
for all of our qualified citizens, I ap- 
peared before the Select Subcommittee 
on Education on April 13, 1961, to speak 
in favor of H.R. 4386, which provides for 
continuing education programs stem- 
ming from colleges and universities, I 
hope my colleagues will find the remarks 
that follow of interest: 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JAMES ROOSE- 
VELT, or CALIFORNIA, ON H.R. 4386, BEFORE 
THE SELÐCT SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, 
APRIL 13, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, it is my great pleasure to 
appear before your committee and support 
the bill H.R. 4386, providing for continuing 
education programs stemming from colleges 
and universities, 

As has been made clear, the purpose of this 
bill is to establish a publicly supported pro- 
gram of general education, to be operated by 
State universities and land-grant colleges. 

I know of few greater challenges in the 
educational field than those sought to be 
met and fulfilled by the bill. Technical and 
social change is occurring in our time at an 
astonishing pace. Economic and social prob- 
lems are becoming in: y complex with 
the issue of automation adding its own fuel 
to this problem. 

On the international scene we are wit- 

nessing as never before the greatest possible 
challenges to our democratic form of gov- 
ernment. The effectiveness of our leader- 
ship in the years to come will be measured in 
part by the degree to which we solve our na- 
tional problems; and the democratic manner 
in which these problems are met. 
- The growing importance of education and 
the changing relationship of government 
to education was clearly restated in the now 
famous school desegregation cases, decided 
May 17, 1954, in the following language by 
a unanimous Supreme Court: 

“In approaching this problem we cannot 
turn the clock back to 1868 when the 
amendment was adopted, or even to 1896 
when Plessy v. Ferguson was written. We 
must consider public education in the light 
of its full development and its present place 
in American life throughout the Nation. 
Only in this way can it be determined if 
segregation in public schools deprives these 
plaintiffs of the equal protection of the 
laws. 

“Today, education is perhaps the most 
important function of State and local gov- 
ermments. Compulsory school-attendance 
laws and the great expenditures for edu- 
cation both demonstrate our recognition of 
the importance of education to our demo- 
cratic society. It is required in the per- 
formance of our most basic public responsi- 
bilities, even service in the Armed Forces. 
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It is the very foundation of good citizen- 
ship. Today it is a principal intrument in 
awakening the child to cultural values, in 
preparing him for later professional traln- 
ing, and in helping him to adjust normally 
to his environment. In these days, it is 
doubtful that any child may reasonably be 
expected to succeed in life if he is denied 
the opportunity of an education. Such an 
opportunity, where the State has under- 
taken to provide it, is a right which must 
be made available to all on equal terms.” 

From the earliest days of the Republic 
the Federal Government has made grants 
of land or funds to States to assist them 
in carrying out certain services that are 
“clothed with a national interest.” 

One hundred years ago, Congress began 
its support of State land-grant colleges and 
universities. In the colonial days higher 
education in this country was available 
only in a few institutions, such as Harvard, 
Yale, and William and Mary. These insti- 
tutions at different times were subject to 
varying degrees of public control, but were 
essentially private. After the Revolutionary 
War the States began to organize univer- 
sities as publicly controlled institutions. 
They were not essentially different from the 
privately controlled ones which by that time 
had grown relatively strong and were set- 
ting the pace for the development of col- 
legiate education throughout the country. 

During the first half of the 19th century 
the two types of colleges and universities, 
publicly and privately controlled, developed 
Side by side. Both were greatly influenced 
naturally by the European universities of 
which their leading professors were com- 
monly products. But these European uni- 
versities were organized to serve a society 
not predominantly democratic. University 
education was for the leisure classes, the 
government leaders, and members of the 
professions. 

The American institutions, functioning 
in somewhat the same fashion, maintained 
chiefly the classical and professional cur- 
ricula. They made only slight adaptations 
to the needs of a pioneer people. A study 
ot such fields as agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts was beneath their academic 
dignity. 

The mild protest against this too exclu- 
sively classical type of college and univer- 
sity, grew into a widespread agitation by 
the middle of the 19th century. Agricul- 
tural societies in many States were insist- 
ing that there must be available colleges 
where agriculture could be studied. The 
already established colleges and universities 
remained largely uninfluenced, however, by 
this agitation. Hence, during the 1850's the 
Congress debated the issue and finally 
passed the Morrill Act of 1859. President 
Buchanan vetoed it essentially on the 
ground that it was in violation of the tradi- 
tional policy of the Federal Government 
which had up to that time left the control 
of education to the States. In 1862 the 
Morrill Act was again passed and was signed 
by President Lincoln, 

The fundamental purpose of the Morrill 
Act was to insure the development in each 
State of at least one college adapted to the 
educational needs of the agricultural and 
industrial classes. Without too much re- 
gard to the academic traditions which 
largely controlled the colleges and univer- 
sities of the time, these new institutions 
to be known as land-grant colleges, were 
to afford a type of education which would 
foster the development of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts. Each State was left to 
decide whether this mew college should be 
made a part of an already existing institu- 
tion (commonly the State University) or 
whether it should be a completely separate 
institution. By the time 48 States were 
admitted into the Union, more than a score 
of them had developed both a State uni- 
versity and a land-grant college or univer- 
sity on separate campuses, usually under 
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separate boards of control. A number of 
States which established separate land- 
grant institutions have in recent decades 
joined their State universities and their 
land-grant colleges or universities under 
single boards in their efforts to coordinate 
the programs of the two institutions in a 
given State. A few States, notably New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsyl- 
vanla, utilize as land-grant institutions, 
universities with varying degrees of private 
control. 

Thus has grown up a system of colleges 
and universities managed by each State but 
conforming to certain broad policy stipula- 
tions of Federal law. The Federal support 
contemplated in the initial Morrill Act was 
to be the income from public land (30,000 
acres for each Representative and Senator 
in Congress or equivalent in scrip) made 
avallable in each State. The State was ex- 
pected to contribute to the maintenance of 
its land-grant institution as well as to pro- 
vide its buildings. 

From this modest beginning the Federal 
Government has expanded its contributions 
to the land-grant colleges and universities. 
Recognizing the need for research as a basis 
for developing agriculture, the Congress 
passed the Hatch Act in 1887 setting up in 
the land-grant institutions the system of 
agricultural experiment stations, In 1890 
the second Morrill Act was passed supple- 
menting by direct appropriation the income 
from the land grants for instruction. In 
1914 the Smith-Lever Act was passed estab- 
lishing the system of cooperative extension 
services to bring the adults the benefits of 
current developments in the field of agricul- 
ture. Thus, over a period of little more than 
half a century these institutions, designed to 
foster a program of education suited to the 
needs of the agricultural and industrial 
classes, had been established on a founda- 
tion of research, and encompassed a program 
for both the youth of the campus and the 
adult population throughout the rural areas 
of the State. 

Throughout the recent decades numerous 
acts have been passed expanding the scope 
and increasing the support of all three as- 
pects of their programs—research, campus 
instruction, and extension education. Now 
in addition to the income from the original 
land grants the appropriations of Federal 
funds to aid the States in the maintenance 
of the land-grant institutions amount to 
more than $300 million annually, 

These funds are distributed to the States 
on a variety of bases. Some funds go in 
equal amounts to all States, some to the 
States on the basis of their farm popula- 
tions, etc. The funds for campus instruc- 
tion are distributed and administered by the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education. The funds for 
experiment stations and extension educa- 
tion sre distributed and administered by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


These land-grant institutions have broad- 
ened the base of higher education bringing 
it within the interest and attainment of 
vastly larger numbers of people than would 
otherwise have been reached. The whole 
realm of higher education in this country, 
and to a lesser degree even in some other 
countries, has been profoundly influenced 
by the developments of the land-grant col- 
leges and universities in popularizing higher 
education. They have demonstrated the 
partnership of the Federal and State gov- 
ernments in the maintenance of a system 
of higher education which is designed to 
fulfill Federal, State, and local needs. They 
have spread widely the concept that higher 
education is something in which all the 
people have a stake. They have, therefore, 
a place of deep affection in the hearts 
of the people. They are growing in strength 
and influence with each passing decade. 

As the committee knows, the present bill 
carries an annual basic appropriation of 
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$20,000 to each State. Additionally there 
is authorized the sum of $8 million to be 
divided among the several States on & popu- 
lation basis; with the securing of its share 
of funds of the latter amount being based 
upon the State providing equal matching 
sums. 

This, Mr. Chairman, raises in my mind a 
very serious and pressing problem, to which 
I would respectfully like to direct the at- 
tention and study of this committee. 

As I emphasized earlier, any discussion 
of Federal responsibility in the field of edu- 
cation necessitates a consideration of Fed- 
eral responsibility in civil rights. I would 
like to conclude therefore with a discussion 
of the National Government responsibility 
in insuring equality under the law in afford- 
ing educational opportunity. 

As I stated before Subcommittee No. 5 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary on 
March 11, 1959, in support of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1959, I think we are all very much 
aware that the challenge in this fast-moving 
20th century is to bring social progress up 
to scientific, technological, and material 
progress. This has always been, down 
through the centuries, the real and over- 
riding challenge to mankind, And the grave 
internal and external pressures that face this 
Nation today further emphasize the need for 
perfecting our democratic institutions 
through a recognition that social progress— 
and certainly implementation of civil rights 
is part and parcel of such progress—is an 
indigenous ingredient in democratic con- 
cepts and institutions. 5 

In the Morrill Act of 1890 the Congress 
included a clause requiring that land-grant 
colleges make no distinction of race or color 
in admission requirements, It was fur- 
ther provided that no money shall be paid 
out under this act to any State or Territory 
for the support and maintenance of any 
college where a distinction of race or color 
is made in the admission of students, but 
the establishment and maintenance of such 
colleges separately for white and colored 
students shall be held to be a compliance 
with the provisions of this act if the funds 
received in such State or territory be equi- 
tably divided as hereinafter set forth.” In 
consequence of this authorization, 17 of the 
States have maintained separate land-grant 
colleges for Negroes. 

It is a sad commentary that a program 
adapted to meet the educational needs of 
the agricultural and industrial classes should 
have resulted in a greater disparity between 
and advantaged majority and a disadvan- 
taged minority of our citizenry, 

I feel therefore, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
a pertinent inquiry by this committee to 
examine this important matter for it appears 
to me that all land-grant institutions should 
open their resident instructions to all quali- 
fled students immediately. I should note, 
however, that some corrective action is now 
underway; and that through administra- 
tion of these programs certain of these dis- 
crepancies can be rectified. 

I am very grateful, Mr. Chairman, for the 
opportunity of appearing before this dis- 
tinguished committee and supporting a bill 
and a farsighted program which should pro- 
vide educational benefits for all our citi- 
zens, 


A National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, as the spon- 
sor of legislation to legalize a national 
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lottery in the United States as a means 
of painlessly and voluntarily raising ad- 
ditional Government revenue; regulating 
and controlling the human urge to 
gamble; cutting off the underworld from 
this lucrative industry; reducing our 
mounting national debt; providing sorely 
needed tax relief for our American wage 
earners, I was happy to read that Walter 
Winchell, columnist for the New York 
Daily Mirror, supports my position on 
this disturbing and pressing human 
problem. 

I would like the Members of Con- 
gress to read what Mr. Winchell wrote 
about gambling: 

Eradicate gambling. Of course, gambling 
has always been easy to condemn and im- 
possible to stop. The foregoing is not our 
opinion, but the judgment of human nature. 
The biography of humanity attests to the 
instinctive qualities of the take-a-risk urge. 
To a greater or lesser degree it has been 
prevalent in every era and nation. Gambling 
cannot be obliterated. It can only be legal- 
ly controlled. Incidentally, those who de- 
plore gambling as an evil which must be 
erased are reminded of the classic: “You 
would be surprised to learn how much some 
people have learned about prayer from play- 
ing poker.” 


Elks Flag Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 
our great freedoms is our right to organ- 
ize into civic, patriotic, and fraternal 
groups and to associate with our friends 
who share common interests. These 
lodges and clubs have made outstanding 
contributions to heir communities and 
to the Nation. : 

One such organization is the Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks. Some 
of us in the Senate are Elks; and those 
who are not, recognize, I believe, the 
leadership the Elks have given to many 
splendid activities, such as fine youth 
and old-age programs which extend well 
beyond their lodge doors. 

Mr. H, Jankowski, who is Flag Day 
chairman for Milwaukee Lodge of Elks, 
No. 46, has written me regarding the Elks 
sponsorship of Flag Day programs which 
will be held this year by all lodges 
throughout the United States. I heartily 
commend this program, and ask unani- 
mous consent to have the statement on 
the purposes of Elk’s Flag Day printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
= ELS Frac Dar 

The purpose of this service is to honor 
our country's flag, to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of its birth, and to revere the achieve- 
ments wrought beneath its folds. It is 
quite appropriate that such a service should 
be held by the Order of Elks, an organiza- 
tion that Is distinctively American, intensely 
patriotic and without counterpart. 

Our flag ts at once a history, a declaration 
and a prophecy. It represents the American 
Nation as it was at its birth; it speaks for 
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what it is today; and it holds the oppor- 
tunity for the future to add other stars to 
the glorious constellation. 

“The Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks is the first and the only fraternal body 
to require formal observance of Flag Day. 
In July of 1908, the grand lodge of this or- 
der, at Dallas; Tex., then assembled, pro- 
vided for the annual nationwide observance 
of Flag Day. by making it mandatory upon 
each subordinate lodge of the order. 

This unique distinction as the originator 
of Flag Day is most becoming to the Order 
of Elks, and only loyal American citizens are 
ahigible to join It, and it has no foreign af- 
fillations. It has linked its destiny with 
that of its country and made this flag its 
symbol of dedication to God, to country, 
and to its fellow men. 


Tribute to Carmine Bellino 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES | 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, Carmine S. Bellino of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., has served his Nation in 
many ways: as a member of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, as an assistant 
to J. Edgar Hoover, as chief investiga- 
tor of the Senate Rackets Committee. 
He now has the distinction of serving as 
a special consultant to President John 
F. Kennedy. 

On April 23, 1,200 persons paid tribute 
to Mr. Bellino in his hometown. Attor- 
ney General Robert F. Kennedy, who 
knows from firsthand experience about 
the abilities of Carmine Bellino, ap- 
peared at the testimonial dinner, in 
Newark, to salute this distinguished 
citizen of New Jersey. 

The Journal, Elizabeth, N.J., described 
this tribute in an article on April 24 and 
an editorial on April 25. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have them printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the. article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Elizabeth (N.J.) Journal, Apr. 24, 

1961} 
TWELVE HUNDRED SALUTE BELLINO, 
AID TO PRESIDENT 

{Attorney General Robert Kennedy leads 
tribute to Elizabethan—cites his work 
with probers—Chief Executive sends good 
wishes) 

Carmine 8. Bellino, an Elizabeth native 
serving as special consultant to President 
John F. Kennedy, was honored last night by 
more than 1,200 persons, including Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy. 

Several Members of Congress Joined area 
resident, most of them from Elizabeth, to 
pay tribute to Mr. Bellino at a testimonial 
dinner in the Essex House, Newark. 

Hundreds of congratulatory telegrams 
poured in from national figures, including 
President Kennedy, who wired, “I regret that 
I can’t be with you. My warmest good 
wishes.” 

Attorney General Kennedy told the throng 
that “no name is going to rank higher than 
that of Carmine Bellino“ when the history 
of committee investlagtions is written. 

The Cabinet officer said the Elizabeth na- 
tive, as chief investigator for the Senate 
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Rackets Committee, participated in 80 per- 
cent of ali major investigations. 
BROTHER “FEELS FORTUNATE” 


“My brother, the President,” the Attorney 
General added, “feels very fortunate to have 
Carmine Bellino by his side.” 

Attorney General Kennedy led the audi- 
ence in a toast to Mr. Bellino’s father, Frank 
Bellino, of 313 South Seventh Street; the 
memory of his mother, who died last year, 
and the honored guest and his wife, the 
former Miss Santina I. Novello, of Elizabeth. 

Mr. Bellino's father was unable to attend 
because of illness, but sent a letter express- 
ing his thanks to the committee which ar- 
ranged the dinner. The honored guest's 
seven children were in the audience. 

Mayor Steven J. Bercik lauded Mr. Bellino, 
who, he said, “has brought great credit to 
the city.“ He praised the President's special 
consultant for his “intelligence, integrity, 
courage and tenacity.” 

EARLY LIFE RECALLED 


Salvatore J. Migliore of Union, dinner co- 
chairman, traced Mr. Bellino'’s life, starting 
with their days as classmates at Continental 
School No. 3. 

Mr. Migliore recalled the honored guest's 
activity as a member of the FBI and his rise 
to administrative assistant to J. Edgar 
Hoover, his work on various governmental 
committees and his appointment as special 
consultant to the President in January. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. James A. Caulfield, pastor 
of St. Jane de Chantal Church, Bethesda, 
Md., told the throng that Mr. Bellino is “a 
model father,” “an appreciative husband,” “a 
most dutiful son,” and “a faithful friend.” 

“My tribute to Carmine Bellino," the 
clergyman asserted, is in recognition of the 
sterling qualities he exemplifies as a member 
of my parish.” 


APPRECIATION EXPRESSED 


Mr. Bellino, who also acts as an adviser to 
the director of the national budget, thanked 
the audience “from the bottom of my heart” 
for attending the affair. 

At the start of his address, he used a 
greeting in Italian which drew a warm 


response. 

Mr. Bellino recalled the names of various 
persons, including many Elizabeth residents, 
to whom he said he is indebted. 

“I am grateful," the honored guest de- 
clared, “that President Kennedy gave me 
the opportunity to serve in his administra- 
tion.” 

He his parents and his wife and 
said he has been “lucky” because of the peo- 
ple he met in his days in Elizabeth and 
throughout his career. 

Mr. Bellino read a composition written 
for school by his oldest daughter, Mary 
Catherine, in which she praised Mrs, Bellino 
as a mother. 


WELCOME BY O'HARA 


Daniel J. O'Hara, an Elizabeth attorney 
who was general chairman of the dinner, 
welcomed the audience. 

Frank J. Holmes, president of Interna- 
tional Police Services Inc., Washington, and 
a former FBI colleague of Mr. Bellino, was 
toastmaster. 

Union County Sheriff Ralph Oriscello, 
ticket chairman, presented a plaque to the 
honored guest in recognition of dedicated 
experience in the service of his country.” 

Sheriff Oriscello told the President’s spe- 
cial consultant that proceeds of the affair 
would be used to pay for a new desk and 
chalr he has ordered for his Washington 
office. 

Mr. Bellino also received a tape recorder 
on which the remarks of the evening's speak- 
ers were recorded. 

HONORARY DAR MEMBER 


Mr. Holmes announced that Mr. Bellino 
also has been given an honorary member- 
ship in the International Bar Association of 
Okinawa. 
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Elizabeth City Clerk Thomas P. Luchio 
presented Mr. Bellino with a guest register. 
Mrs. Rose Conforti presented flowers to Mrs. 
Bellino. 

Rey. O. Dominic Battistello, S.D.B., pastor 
of St. Anthony's Church, where Mr. Bellino 
was active in various organizations, gave 
the invocation and closing prayer. Mrs. 
Edith Borello sang the national anthem. 

Among those introduced to the throng 
were Mrs. Kennedy, Miss Angela Novello, an 
Elizabeth native who is secretary to the At- 
torney General; U.S. Senator HARRISON A. 
WiiuiaMs, JR., of Westfield; U.S. Senator Pat 
McNamara of Michigan. 


CONGRESSMEN INTRODUCED 


Representative Dominick V. Daniels, of 
Jersey City; Representative Peter Rodino, Jr., 
of Newark; Representative Alfred E. Santan- 
gelo, of New York; Dr. Vito V. Bellino, 
brother of the honored guest; and Rey. Dan- 
tel Power, S.J., of Georgetown University, 

U.S. Senator Ciirrorp P. Case of Rahway 
offered his congratulations to Mr. Bellino, 
but did not stay for dinner because of an- 
other engagement. 

Telegrams of congratulations were received 
from U.S. Senators John L. McClellan, of Ark- 
ansas; Henry M. Jackson, of Washington; 
John O. Pastore, of Rhode Island, and 
Thomas J. Dodd, of Connecticut; and FBI 
Director Hoover. 

Executive committee members for the din- 
ner also included Recording Secretary Al- 
bert T. Caruso, Corresponding Secretary 
Joseph M. DeMarco; financial secretary, City 
Treasurer Joseph Manfredi, and Treasurer 
Michael Lapolla. 

Ralph V. Mancini was chairman of ar- 
rangements. The general committee totaled 
about 50 persons. 


TRIBUTE TO CARMINE BELLINO 

As he refiects on the broad range of trib- 
utes paid to him in Newark on Sunday, 
Carmine S. Bellino must indeed be a happy 
man. 

There was praise from the U.S. Attorney 
General, from U.S. Senators, from Congress- 
men, from priests, from officials of Elizabeth, 
his native city, and from the President him- 
self. 

At the other end of the scale were the 
felicitations of more than 1,200 of his 
friends and former neighbors, the hard- 
working, warm-hearted residents of the 
Peterstown section of Elizabeth. 

The universal nature of Mr. Bellino's 
friendships is an index to universal nature 
of his character. He is active in his religion 
and the affairs of his community, devoted 
to his family and conscientious in his work. 

Mr. Bello who has brought honor to his 
old neighborhood and to his native city, 
merits the honors accorded him by a wide 
assortment of fellow men. 


——— 


Church and State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the current controversy over the proper 
relationship between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and religious educational insti- 
tutions, I find it encouraging when some 
educator comes forward with an enlight- 
ening explanation of this sensitive prob- 
lem. 

The following letter, printed in the 
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New York Herald Tribune on Sunday, 
February 26, 1961, has come to my atten- 
tion. The writer, Father Herbert J. 
Clancy, a professor of history at Ford- 
ham University, offers a crystal clear 
explanation of this so-called tangled is- 
sue. I hope the Members of Congress 
will take time out to read this letter 
which, I believe, throws a new_light on 
this subject: 

To the New Tonk HERALD TRIBUNE: 

The tireless assertions of so many well in- 
tentioned Americans that governmental aid 
to church colleges would be an abandon- 
ment of the principle of separation of church 
and state recalls a perceptive observation 
of Machiavelli, Alluding to the discourses 
of Savonarola he wrote: “Those ignorant of 
the subject find them perfect.” 

The oft-repeated statement about there 
being “a wall of separation between church 
and state“ is derived from a letter that 
Thomas Jefferson wrote to the Baptists of 
Danbury, Conn., on January 1, 1802. It 
seems more than passing strange that those 
who quote this celebrated phrase keep 
wrenching it out of its historical context. 
What Jefferson wrote was: “Believing with 
you that religion is a matter which lies solely 
between man and his God, that he owes ac- 
count to none other for his faith or his wor- 
ship, that the legislative powers of Govern- 
ment reach actions only, and not opinions, 
I contemplate with sovereign reverence that 
act of the whole American people which de- 
clared that their legislature should make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, thus 
building a wall of separation between church 
and state.” 

The “act of the whole American people” 
that Jefferson refers to is of course the first 
amendment. He knew quite well what our 
Founding Fathers meant by the first article 
of the Bill of Rights. For in the debates 
preparatory to the adoption of the first 
amendment, Madison proposed a wording 
which read: “No religion shall be established 
by law, nor shall the equal rights of con- 
science be infringed.” The Senate, wishing 
to improve on this version, suggested the 
following: “Congress shall make no law es- 
tablishing articles of falth or a mode of 
worship.” Finally, as the “Annals of Con- 
gress" for 1789 tell us, the Senate approved 
the final version: “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion.” 
At no time did Congress indicate a desire 
to prohibit itself from aiding religion on a 
nonpreferential basis. As Madison declared, 
the intention of the first amendment is that 
“Congress should not establish a religion 
and enforce the legal observance of it by 
law, nor compel men to worship God in any 
manner contrary to the conscience.” 

Knowing full well what the architects of 
our Constitution meant, our early Presi- 
dents acted on that knowledge. President 
Washington in 1789 sent a recommendation 
to Congress for the allocation of funds for 
religious education among the Indians. 
President Jefferson sent to Congress in 1803 
a treaty which authorized the United States 
to give $700 to a Catholic priest working 
among the Indians, and $300 for the erec- 
tion of a Catholic church. President Madi- 
son continued Jefferson’s policy of payments 
to religious societies for services on Indian 
reservations. 

In fine, a study of the Annals of Congress“ 
for the year 1789 shows conclusively that the 
founders of the American Republic did not 
seek to erect any absolute wall between 
church and state. On the contrary, they 
wished to foster all religions. 

Heerser J. Crancy, 8J. 


Associate Professor of American History, 
Fordham University, New York. 
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Senator Ralph Yarborough, Addressing 
Joint Session of Texas Legislature, 
Urges Closer Cooperation Between 
State and National Legislative Bodies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Legislature of the State of Texas re- 
cently passed a concurrent resolution 
honoring our distinguished senior U.S. 
Senator from Texas, the Honorable 
RaLPH W. YarsorovucsH, and inviting him 
to address a joint session of the Texas 
house and senate. 

Senator YarsoroucH responded with a 
noteworthy speech eloquently urging 
closer coordination and cooperation be- 
tween State and National legislative 
bodies in the interest of more efficient 
and responsible government by consent 
of the governed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, the text of the 
aforementioned Texas Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 38, inviting Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH to speak, as well as the text of 
his stirring address upon that occasion: 

There being no objection, the text of 
the concurrent resolution and the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the senior US. Senator from 
Texas will visit in Texas during the Easter 
holidays; and 

Whereas this outstanding Texan has made 
many contributions to our great State as a 
citizen, judge, war veteran, and statesman; 
and 

Whereas it is the desire of the Senate of 
Texas, the House of Representatives con- 
curring, that the senior U.S. Senator from 
‘Texas be invited to address a joint session 
of the 57th legislature at 11 a.m. on April 6, 
1961: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Senate of Teras (the 
House of Representatives concurring), That 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, senior U.S. Senator 
from Texas, be and he is hereby invited to 
address a joint session of the 57th legisla- 
ture in the house of representatives at 11 
a. m. on April 6, 1961; and 

That an official copy of this resolution of 
invitation be forwarded to Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH by the secretary of the senate. 

BEN RAMSEY, 
President of the Senate. 
JaMes A. TURMAN, 
Speaker of the House. 
CHARLES SCHNABEL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


FEDERAL-STATE PARTNERSHIP 


(Speech by US. Senator Rarrn W. YAR- 
BOROUGH, Democrat of Texas, before a 
joint session of the Texas Legislature at 
Austin, Thursday, April, 6, 1961, at 11 a.m.) 


Mr. Speaker, Lieutenant Governor Ramsey, 
feliow legislators, friends, Texans, I am 
grateful to each and every one of you for 
this privilege of coming again as an invited 
guest before a joint session of the greatest 
legislature of the greatest State. I owe a real 
debt to the Texas Legislature because it was 
your action 4 years ago this month that 
turned thumbs down on a change of rules in 
the middle of the game, while I was en- 
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gaged in a tough race against highly compe- 
tent, experienced opposition. 

While my service in the US. Senate is 
my first service as a member of a legisla- 
tive body, I have served with the Texas 
Legislature in the past as an assistant at- 
torney general under the late beloved James 
V. Allred, when I had a job during some 
sessions of drafting bills for some members 
of the legislature. Those were the depres- 
sion years of the thirties and Chief Justice 
Bob Calvert, Judge Sarah Hughes, the late 
Judge Harry Graves, and Governor Coke 
Stevenson were among the many influential 
members here then. 

And later your committees were uniformly 
courteous to me as I appeared before them 
on unpaid committees of the University of 
Texas exes, of the State bar, and on behalf 
of mental hygiene societies, and of the State 
permanent school fund. I appreciate all of 
those courtesies, and hope that I may prac- 
tice some reciprocity when you come before 
committees of our Senate. 

Three times in my life, gubernatorial ap- 
pointments for State office were confirmed 
on my behalf by your Senate, even before 
my good friend Doyle Willis was there to 
plead my cause, as he has done so many 
times these past 8 years. 

This is a body of influence; your House has 
produced two distinguished Speakers of the 
U.S. House of Representatives, Vice President 
John Nance Garner, and the present record- 
breaking Speaker, “Mr. Sam,” “Mr, Demo- 
erat“ himself, Speaker Sam RAYBURN. And 
this House was for years the training ground 
of its member Sam Johnson, father of the 
distinguished Vice President of the United 
States, Lynpon B. JOHNSON. 

You trained the present Governor of 
Texas, his immediate predecessor in office, a 
number of, U.S. Congressmen and the next 
Governor of Guam. 

It is an honor to serve in a body so rich 
in accomplishments and traditions, but 
richer yet in its potential for the future, 
now on the verge of new hope for more 
meaningful service, engendered by the mod- 
est salary increases the people of Texas voted 
last fall. 

While we speak nationally of new fron- 
tiers, here at home we have our own Texas 
frontiers, but so entwined are our destinies 
as a people with our dual Federal-State 
relationships, that some of the best govern- 
ment that we have evolved in America is 
partnership government, involving partner- 
ship action by the State and Federal legis- 
lative bodies. 

Outstanding examples of cooperation are 
in highway building programs, old age pen- 
sions, medical care for the aged, vocational 
and rehabilitation programs, National Guard 
programs, care for the blind, public health, 
public education, game, wildlife, soll and 
water conservation, and many other pro- 
grams jointly financed for many years now. 

Even in a field of such seemingly untlat- 
eral action, joint and cooperative efforts are 
needed if any worthwhile advancement is to 
be made. This is illustrated by the Big 
Bend National Park, the only national park 
in Texas, which was first authorized by the 
Texas Legislature, and presented to the Fed- 
eral Government by Texas, before the Con- 
gress would act. In that case the Texas 
Legislature boldly took the initiative, and 
Texas has a national park. 

There is now pending a proposal for a 
greater national park in Texas, the Padre 
Island National Seashore Recreation Area. 
Those best versed nationally on these mat- 
ters look at it as the No. 1 seashore in 
America. 

PADRE ISLAND SEASHORE 

Padre Island is 117 miles long and varies 
from about one-fourth mile to 3 miles in 
width. Our first project in Congress called 
for a full-length national seashore recrea- 
tion area, less about 5 miles at each end for 
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private development. Later we agreed to 
shorten the park area to 100 miles of the 
total length of 117 miles. Then, in order 
to win the unanimous support of the Na- 
tional Parks Advisory Board, without whose 
approval no national park project can be 
created under Federal law, we compromised 
again, and shortened the area to an 88- 
mile-long park, but only 85 miles long on 
the gulf side, leaving 32 miles of gulf beaches 
on Padre Island for private development, if 
we have the 88-mile-long park. 

I have been working hard for a Texas- 
size national seashore recreation area on 
Padre Island for two main reasons. First, 
Im convinced that the project will bring 
a many-million-dollar tourist bonanza to 
our State, and even more important, it will 
preserve as a recreation area for this and 
future generations of Americans, a part of 
our country’s rapidly vanishing natural 
grandeur. 

A Texas-size national seashore park, which 
would attract many hundreds of thousands 
of additional tourists to Texas within a 
few short years, is especially needed right 
now. Over the last 4 years, the number of 
tourists and the number of tourist dollars, 
coming to Texas, have declined steadily. 
Last year, only 8,600,000 tourists visited 
Texas, a decline of 1,700,000 out-of-State 
visitors since 1957. Based on the average 
amount of $45 each out-of-State visitor 
spends in Texas, the decline in tourist trade 
(just last year alone) amounted to a $144 
million loss of business. This loss of tourist 
trade ls something we can correct, and it 
seems clear that the best answer is a na- 
tional seashore recreation area on Padre 
Island. 

Up to the present, Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore Recreation Area in North Carolina 
is the only-facility of its kind in our entire 
Nation. It was opened in 1955 and at- 
tracted 264,000 visitors that year. In the 
past 6 years, while we have had a costly 
decline in visitors to Texas, attendance at 
Cape Hatteras has doubled. Visitors to Cape 
Hatteras Seashore totaled 467,000 last year. 
If this trend continues annual attendance 
will reach 1 million visitors by 1965.. This 
tremendous increase in tourist trade has 
boosted the economy of Dare County, N.C., 
where Cape Hatteras is located, to the point 
that residents last year enjoyed a 20-percent 
tax cut, a rare thing in any State or county. 

Building a Padre Island National Seashore 
Area is a sound step toward attracting new 
tourist trade to Texas. The National Park 
Service wants to build a Texas-size, 88-mile 
seashore area on Padre Island. Department 
of Interior officials have proposed to spend 
upwards of $8 million to buy land and build 
roads, visitors centers and other improve- 
ments over the next 5 years. President Ken- 
nedy has Congress to pass enabling 
legislation. But there is strong competition 
for the limited dollars budgeted for conserva- 
tion projects. Hearings already have been 
held on proposed seashore recreation proj- 
ects for Point Reyes, Calif., and at Cape Cod 
in President Kennedy's home State in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Discord among us Texans and with the 
National Park Service over size of the sea- 
shore area or where roads should be built 
might well result in our Padre Island project 
being delayed while other seashore projects 
are built on the east and west coasts, Such 
a project in California would help give that 
State an advantage in the competition for 
beachbound tourist business. 

I believe it is time for all of us Texans to 
begin working together to build a Texas- 
size national seashore recreation area on 
Padre Island. The Texas Legislature led the 
way in the 1959 session with a bill authoriz- 
ing a 50-mile park on the island and, paving 
the way now for an 88-mile-long authori- 
zation. 
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Some argue against this national seashore 
area, saying a Miami Beach type of develop- 
ment is needed instead. But, they are not 
alternatives. There is ample room for both. 

In this regard, a reasonable review of the 
facts reflects that the 88-mile seashore plan 
leaves adequate land for private develop- 
ment. Based on the 7.1-square-mile resort 
area of Miami Beach, private developers on 
Padre Island would have the space to build 
three resort centers the approximate size of 
the Florida vacationland outside that part 
of the 117-mile-long island after an 88-mile 
Seashore recreation area is established. The 
area for private development on Padre Island 
in Cameron County alone is about the same 
Size as Miami Beach, where there are 397 
hotels, 2.350 resort apartments and other 
improvements valued at a total of $404 
million. 

EDUCATION 


Fellow legislators, while this park project 
is urgent, we face even greater urgencies in 
this dangerous world in which we live, half 
slave and half free. For generations we have 
enjoyed advantages over other nations 
because of our educational lead. By our 
System of public free schools, we have pulled 
ahead of other nations. 

Now that lead is threatened. All the peo- 
Ples and nations of this world now realize 
that education is the golden key that un- 
locks the door for social and economic as 
Well as intellectual advancement. They have 
Crash programs to catch up, to educate their 
People. 

We have led the world in the past; our 
ability to lead it in the future depends upon 
our willingness to pay the price of education 
and leadership. 

Today, we spend about 4 percent of our 
Gross national product on education, while 
the Russian Communists spend about 12 per- 
cent of their annual gross national product 
tor education. 

Soviet Russia now has more than twice as 
many engineering and science students in 
College as we; they have almost twice as 
Many science and engineering students in 
College as the entire free world. 

In 1959, we Licensed 8,000 medical doctors; 
Soviet Russia graduated 16,000. Of these 
Russian Communist medical graduates, 
14,000 were for service in Russia, while 2,000 
Were trained in the languages, religions, cus- 
toms, and mores of the underdeveloped peo- 
Ples in the world, and were pledged to go 
and live with the people directly, in their 
Dative huts and habitations, in the under- 
developed nations. We are running on bor- 
Towed time. 

In those countries we are living on the 
good will earned by American missionaries 
and other representatives in the past, but 
We must educate to meet the new threat, 
rising like a cloud on our horizon. 

Admiral Rickover, developer of the 
atomic submarine, has said that, despite the 
fact that the Russians are ahead of us in 
missiles, he regards the greatest Soviet Rus- 
Sian threat to us as coming, not from mis- 
siles, but from the driving Russian educa- 
tional system. 

Here in Texas we have a woeful failure to 
give our young people a fair chance at a 
College education. Of all the young people 
in Texas between the ages of 18 and 21, only 
3114 percent attend college, while in Cali- 
fornia 60 percent of all young people be- 
tween 18 and 21 attend college; in Utah 64 
Percent, and in Massachusetts 53.3 percent. 

Here in Texas we have the greatest quan- 
tum of natural resources and mineral wealth 
found in any 265,000 square miles of the 
earth's: surface. Despite that wealth, the 
Average annual per capita income of. Tex- 
ans (at a little over $1,900 per year) places 
Texas 32d among the States of the Nation 
(324 down from the top) in the average in- 
come of our people. 
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Furthermore, recent surveys have revealed 
that of all management jobs in Texas busi- 
ness and industry, 65 percent are held by 
persons educated in other States, and only 35 
percent are educated in Texas. Veritably we 
are becoming the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water for those educated else- 
where who come in to manage our patri- 
mony and enjoy our birthright. 

But the problem isn't limited to Texas, A 
very fine article in the Austin American yes- 
terday (Apr. 5, 1961), by Lynn Poole of 
Johns Hopkins University, under the title 
“Rising Costs Will Bar College Doors to 
Youth,” warns of the tragedy of America’s 
greatest underdeveloped resource and asset, 
the brainpower of her youth. The article 
gives these results of a survey: 

“Assume that you lite on a strect which 
contains 10 houses. Further assume that 
you and your nine neighbors all earn be- 
tween $5,000 and $7,500 per year, and that 
you witt have children in elementary school. 

“Today, in 8 of the 10 houses on that 
street, parents are making plans for their 
children to attend college when the time 
comes in the years ahead. If you are mak- 
ing similar plans, your house is one of these 
eight. 

“The sorry truth is, however, that chil- 
dren from only three of the houses on your 
street will ever see the inside of a building 
on a college campus. Parents in the other 
five houses who had been hoping to see 
their youngsters march off to college are 
doomed to disappointment. 

“There is one overriding reason for these 
discouraging facts: money. 

“A recent survey has uncovered some re- 
vealing facts with regard to the financing 
of higher education. 

“Of parents $3,000 or less per year, 
39 percent expect their children can go to 
college. Only 12 percent get there. 

“Of parents who earn $10,000 or more 95 
percent expect their offspring to attend col- 
lege. In this group 65 percent do attend. 

“In both cases, fewer children go than 
are expected to. However, the greatest dis- 
appointment comes in the middle income 
range—on your street of 10 houses. 

“In the $5,000 to $7,500 group, 80 percent 
expect their children to go to college—28 


percent actually go. 


“The figures are slightly better for the 
group whose income ranges from 67,500 to 
$10,000. Ninety percent anticipate college 
for their children and more than 50 percent 
make it. 

“Thus, it becomes quite clear, according 
to the report, that there is a correlation 
between parent's income and college for the 

With the financial burden of a college 
education barring the door for half of all 
those whom we should be educating, we 
must find means to unlock this resource of 
talent and brainpower. One such means is 
the G.I. bill for the education of cold war 
veterans, which I am sponsoring in the 
Senate of the United States. It would fur- 
nish educational opportunities either college, 
high school, or on the job training, for ay, 
million veterans of the cold war, over 
200,000 of them right here in Texas. 

We have other educational programs 
pending in the US. Congress—cooperative 
programs, calling for partnership action by 
State and national legislative bodies, to 
give American youth, and ourselves, the 
thrust for the future that only education 
can give. 

Dr. Arthur H. Moehlman, a leading au- 
thority on education, now serving on the 
faculty of the University of Texas, in dis- 
cussing the need for meeting and expanding 
our educational system, in keeping with the 
educational awakening now going on, warned 
us: 


“The cost will be very high because of the 
tremendous increase in population, because 
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of the complex nature of our culture; be- 
cause of the mandatory need for cooperation 
between school and community, and because 
of the speeded-up metabolism of human his- 
tory, which can outrun man. We are creat- 
ing a new world, but we find it difficult to 
visualize what is a better world. There is a 
vast warfare between our ethics and our 
knowledge, between human wisdom and 
cosmos-shaking mechanisms. However, if we 
can pay the price of searching for the good 
and noble life through democracy and uni- 
versal education, history will not outrun us 
and we will play a wise and courageous role 
in our new world. If we can carry out our 
second educational awakening, universal 
education will continue to be the United 
States’ greatest contribution to world cul- 
ture.“ 

Fellow legislators, the tasks, responsibil- 
ities and duties of meeting this challenge 
are yours, and mine. Some other branches 
of Government receive more favorable treat- 
ment from the press and other news media 
than we legislators. But we are the ones 
who meet the hard unpleasant duty of 
leaving the taxes to pay for this educational 
advance. The legislator lives in no sheltered 
world, such as the judiciary enjoy. How well 
we legislators face and discharge that duty, 
will be the measure of the freedom and 
security of us all. 

The free world looks to us for leadership 
and guidance. Fellow legislators, I trust we 
will not fall our country and freedom. It 
is a part of the legislator’s creed that he 
takes the gaff, does his duty, and advances 
freedom, learning, justice, and civilization. 
Thanks for this visit, and God bless you in 
this discharge of your duties. x 


Century 21 Exposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Seattle Post Intelligencer, editorially, 
gave a progress report on plans for our 
Century 21 Exposition last Friday, 
April 21. 

Making this summation more impor- 
tant regarding steps taken to make this 
world fair a true report of the latest 
scientific and technological achieve- 
ments to be shown to the entire world 
was the fact that just 1 year from last 
Friday, the exposition will open its 
gates. 

So that Senators may know how the 
city of Seattle, the State of Washington, 
and the entire Pacific Northwest are 
moving ahead with the task of preparing 
this “jewel case exhibit of science,” I ask 
unanimous consent that the Post Intelli- 
gencer editorial be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

C-21 Is COMING STRONG 

One year from today tke world fair called 
Century 21 opens to the public. 

Even oldtimers, accustomed to watching 
the west coast achieve big things against 
the odds, are astonished with the progress 
of the Century 21 exposition to date. 

First of all, the $80 million project (ex- 
clusive of foreign exhibits) is on a solid 
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footing financially. Several of the bulld- 
ings, including some of the largest struc- 
tures are well along. Construction of the 
Nation's first monorail, from midtown to the 
exposition grounds, is underway. This has 
had the effect of alerting local citizens to 
the reality of Century 21. 

That is a reality long since understood 
by people elsewhere. This 1962 world fair 
has the support of the United States, and 
Uncle Sam himself will be the largest ex- 
hibitor. Moreover, Century 21 Is approved 
by the Bureau of International Expositions. 
It is the only world fair now projected in 
the United States to receive such endorse- 
ment by this board of 30 nations. 

Thus foreign exposition experts, the 
Nation, and the State of Washington, are 
solidly behind Century 21. But, almost as 
important, all our neighbors this side of the 
Rocky Mountains have begun to recognize 
that Century 21 will reflect the energetic 
enterprise of the entire 11 Western States. 

They see that this is not a Seattle fair 
or a Pacific Northwest fair, but a world fair 
whose roots and influence extend through- 
out the Far West and around the Pacific 
rim, 

Such are some of the factors which led 
the region's hydroelectric utilities, both pub- 
lic and private, to combine on a complex 
exhibit in its own buillding. These are the 
reasons why wood cellulose companies, with 
worldwide markets, have pooled their imagi- 
native resources toward a major exhibit. 
And why Pacific Telephone Northwest and 
General Electric were among the first major 
U.S. companies to sign up for sizable space. 
Nor will the presence of the Boeing Aircraft 
exhibit be a mere matter of propinquity. 

Such companies want to identify them- 
selves, properly enough, with the five worlds 
of the exposition: the world of Century 21, 
the world of commerce and industry, the 
world of science, the world of entertainment 
with its gay way, and the world of the arts. 

While the response of business and in- 
dustry is not discouraging at this stage of 
development, the absence thus far of cer- 
tain major companies from the growing 
list of exhibitors is difficult to understand. 

Among major companies at this moment 
conspicuous by their absence from the ros- 
ter are, surprisingly, some which have 
found the Far West a lucrative market and 
whose future plans include expansion to 
serve this fastest growing population in 
the Nation. 

It is the belief of the Post-Intelligencer 
that these companies simply have not yet 
grasped the scope and role of Century 21. 
Or perhaps have not considered that the 
exposition will draw the bulk of its atten- 
dance from the Far West and Midwestern 
States, just as 2 years later the world fair 
at New York will draw most of its specta- 
tors from the Atlantic seaboard. 

We do know that at least a score of top- 
most companies are taking a second look at 
Century 21 and we are confident that their 
judgment will lead them westward and to- 
ward the warm welcome in which the Far 
West takes traditional pride. 

Meanwhile it is up to us in Washington 
State to continue our support of Century 
21 and of its officials who are doing such 
a splendid job. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Washington made reference to the Cen- 
tury 21 Exposition, but did not state 
what he was submitting for the Recorp. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. An editorial pub- 
lished in the Seattle Post Intelligencer, 
relating to the exposition. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the exposition now 
in progress? 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Oh, no; it will 
start 1 year from now. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But it is in process of 
being developed? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Oh, yes. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio, who took a great in- 
terest in the subject, may like to know 
that good progress is being made. The 
State contribution, made by the last leg- 
islature, was exactly what the State 
government had said it would be. The 
Senator is aware, of course, of the Fed- 
eral contribution. 

The exhibitors are rapidly falling into 
line. Approximately 30 nations will take 
part. 

The science exhibtt is progressing well. 
Ground has been broken for the Fed- 
eral building, The other parts of the 
fair are rapidly underway. The State 
building is approximately 60 percent 
completed. 

Dr. Athelstan Spelhaus will be the 
Federal Commissioner. The President 
submitted the nomination of Dr. Spil- 
haus to the Senate today. The exposi- 
tion is making good progress and will 
be completed on ae 1 year from 
this week. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the transportation 
line being constructed, or has that been 
abandoned? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; the construc- 
tiop of the monorail was begun 60 days 
ago. I happened to be at home and at- 
tended the ceremony which marked the 
construction of the monorail. 

Now under construction is a tower 
which will be about 500 feet high, and in 
which there will be a restaurant. It 
will be a sort of Eiffel Tower. 

The exposition is privately financed. 
The total investment to date is between 
$55 and $59 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How much has been 
contributed by the Federal Government? 
i Mr. MAGNUSON. Nine million dol- 
ars. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from Washington., 


Communist Tactics k 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen has 
often written of the evil that is implicit 
in ruthless Communist tactics. His col- 
umn of April 20, which appeared in the 
Advocate, Newark, N.J., and other news- 
papers, explores this question still fur- 
ther and gives a specific example of 
Bishop Sheen's argument that organized 
savagery is the most devastating kind 
of savagery. 

The first article in this series appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL R&EcorD on April 
20. Mr. President, I ask ORRIN 
consent to have the second 
printed in the Appendix of the rane 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: . 

From the Advocate, April 20, 1961] 
Gop Love You—CoMMuNIsT TACTICS 
(By Bishop Fulton J. Sheen) 

This is our second report on the Commu- 
nist persecutions in the Congo. 

At Kasongo, nine sisters were violently 
seized during the night, the arm of an aged 
sister broken when struck by a gun butt. 
Their veils, rosaries, and their crosses were 
taken. Stripped and ravished, they were 
forced to dance in bare feet on prison gravel: 
and to shout slogans in favor of the Com- 
munist leaders. 

One sister lost her mind; another, beaten 
because she refused to dance, can neither 
bend nor walk. Sisters who were not ar- 
rested were accused by Communist, teachers 
of stealing 2 million francs from them, 

Father Gerry of the White Fathers was 
beaten in the same prison from 5 in the eve- 
ning until 2 in the morning. Some 18 other 
White Fathers and nine brothers were severe- 
ly tortured. 

One missionary writes: “We were forced 
to go about the prison on our knees saying, 
‘I killed Lumumba, the Christ of the 
Congo“ And another; “We were all beaten 
with clubs; our hands were tied behind our 
backs and ropes passed between our legs. A 
soldier struck me on the head ordering, ‘Say 
your mass“ 

The Communist technique is ever the 


same: accuse falsely, then arrest, then 
torture. 
Do not say; “Oh! these Africans are only 


one stage removed from barbarism.” That 
has nothing to do with the persecution. 
Were the Communist soldiers of Spain one 
generation removed from barbarism? Or 
the Chinese? Or the Polish or Hungarian 
governments? 

It is not a primitive civilization but com- 
munism which accounts for modern say- 
agery. If the Communists gained control in 
the United States it would be the Ph.D.’'s 
in our universities who would torture the 
ambassadors of Christ, as they did in Hun- 
gary and Poland. The primitive people are 
only passive barbarians; the Communists are 
active barbarians. 

Dismiss not the persecution by saying 
their bodies are black. The problem is: 
whence come black souls. The devil makes 
them, and he makes them out of white 
bodies as well as black bodies, 

It would seem that we have almost for- 
gotten there is a devil, that he is the invisi- 
ble head of the mystical body of the anti- 
Christ with his visible head in Moscow, that 
he has not cloven hoofs but puts on the air 
of godliness and love of mankind, that his 
cohorts eat not with fingers but with knife 
‘and fork in the best hotels of America. 


Questionnaire Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently completed the tabulation of the 
returns on my questionnaire, which was 
distributed throughout my district in 
mid-March. I was very gratified by the 
response I received. Almost 13 percent 
of the questionnaires were returned, and 
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Many people took the time to add per- 
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Because these views are representative 
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the Recor the results of the tabulation 


Sonal comments on items of special of the thinking of the people of western together with some of the comments in- 


interest. 


Do you favor— 
1. Increasing the minimum wage from $1 to $1.25 
hour and extending coverage to 4,300,000 


c 00 


2. Liberalization of our social security 


ing optional retirement for men at age 62, $10 
pensions, increase 


increase in minimum month! 
in widow's allowance, libera: disability 
* visions, and less coverage to establish eligib! 


An Increase in pnyroll taxes of both 9 
uirod to cover the 


and employee would be req’ 


over $1,000,000,000 annual cot =x 


3. Medical care for the aged under the social uty 
pi not on need, hing the ag He 
tax n le only to t 
covered by y program has 


. eee tariffs and quotas to enable 
yn domestic production to successfully compete 
with low-cost foreign imports in order to protect 
„ agriculture, and mineral interests and 
ich are being seriously de- 


indus 


our gol reserves 


as imports exceed 
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QUOTABLE QUOTAS FROM THE QUESTIONNAIRES 


Sogial security. “How do they expect to get 
the additional unemployment benefits out 
ot employers who no longer employ the un- 
employed?” “When this law went into ef- 
fect, people had the idea that they would 
live a grand life in their old age and made 
no other provision for themselves. Now, 
with their pensions, they simply eek out 
the bare necessities.” 

Tax ons. “A double exemption 
allowance should be provided on the Income 
tax return for a handicapped child or adult. 
It should include any person unable to hold 
a job due to a mental or physical handicap.“ 

Tariffs. “We have been using nails manu- 
factured in Holland since the steel strike. 
Labor got their pay raise but lost their 
market.” 

Gasoline tax. The President's request on 
increased taxes for the highway system must 
have been prepared by the railroad lobby as 
its net effect is to torpedo the $5 billion 
trucking industry. It recommends that the 
trucking industry pay an amount equal to 
the net profit of the industry for 1960. 
Maybe Dr. Galbraith and Dr. Schlesinger 
were taught in Harvard that profits were 
not the incentive that made the free enter- 
Prise system successful in America“ . 
“An average truck running 100,000 miles 
would y pay $800 in Federal fuel 
tax. An automobile running the same num- 
. of miles would pay about $266 in gasoline 

=" 

Agriculture. “If the CCC is permitted to 
sell at less than support price, it will put all 
Small independent buyers and grain dealers 
out of business.” 

Un-American Activities Committee. “Do 
eve you can to strengthen the com- 
mittee.” “Increase the funds for the Un- 
American Activities Committee instead of 
Teducing them.” “We need greater protec- 
tion against the Communist threat.” 


Spending. “This ‘Giverment’.". “In 83 
years the Homestake Mine has produced 
three-fourth billion dollars in gold and the 
Government gives away that much every 
week.“ “You don’t see many businesses 
still going that spend more than their in- 
come year after year.“ Put a stop to back- 
door spending—there is already too much 
going out the front door unnecessarily.” 

Education. “Why do you try to make 
people believe that if we have Federal aid to 
education we must have Federal control of 
education?” How can Congress take money 
from one group and give it to another with- 
out control’ of how it shall be 
spent?” “I know firsthand that Federal aid 
means Federal control. Here the Govern- 
ment is telling them how to run the sewing 
course next year. We have always had an 
exceptional pourse here and now they are 
offering a little sewing and a little home- 
making to comply with Government regula- 
tions.” “Smith-Hughes now dictates the 
qualifications of teachers.” 


Goneral. “Any government that can make 
you rich can also make you poor.” “We 
people do not want handouts—we just want 
a fair chance. Let's make government good 
government and keep it businesslike. Let's 
not mortgage our freedom.” “When you 
hurt a small man a little; you hurt him a 
lot." “The Communist and Socialist coun- 
tries have centralized governments. America 
was built upon the foundation of the free- 
dom of the individual. Mount Rushmore has 
space for the man who can keep it that way. 
Only four have qualified so far.“ What is 
it when the government of a country taxes 
the products of the people’s labor and dis- 
penses those products back according to their 
needs? This is socialism and every govern- 
ment program seems headed in that direc- 
tion.” “After objecting to so many things 
being done, I feel that I should shed a little 
light on the other side. I am very grateful 


to be living in a country where the individ- 
ual can state his convictions toward his gov- 
ernment. I also believe that any good 
American citizen does not mind paying his 
fair share, and would pay taxes that were 
necessary for the operation of his country, 
but I also believe that a good citizen doesn't 
look to the government for a living and a 
handout for every little pinch in his busi- 
ness. Iam a young man of 24 and certainly 
hope that I do not have to live the rest of 
my life in a welfare state.” 


Letter on Cuban Situation Written by 
Sheldon Z. Kaplan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, at this crit- 
ical stage in inter-American relations, 
it is essential to have the views not only 
of qualified Government officials and of 
Members of Congress, but also of private 
citizens with knowledge and experience. 
Sheldon Z. Kaplan, who served with dis- 
tinction for 8 years as staff consultant to 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
also the Subcommittee on Latin America, 
is well known to the membership of this 
House as a topflight expertsin the true 
sense of the term, on foreign policy and 
Latin America. I commend to my col- 
leagues the following letter which Mr. 
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Kaplan directed to the editor of the 
Washington Post and which skillfully 
puts the Cuban situation in proper per- 
spective: 

APRIL 21, 1961. 
THE EDITOR, 
Washington Post Newspaper, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: On several occasions in the past 
I have been tempted to communicate with 
you on certain points raised in your edi- 
torials with respect to U.S. policy toward 
Latin America. I did not succumb to that 
temptation on those occasions, but find 
that your editorial, “A Call to Duty,” in 
your April 21, 1961 issue, impels_me to try 
to set the issue of Cuba in proper and real- 
istic perspective. 

You state in that editorial, commenting 
on President Kennedy's message on Cuba to 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
that “the President's lecture to the coun- 
tries of Latin America was the weakest part 
of his message. The United States is not 
yet sufficiently identified with active move- 
ments for reform and social justice to make 
its concern about communism in Cuba al- 
together convincing. Here is the largest 
and most immediate challenge.” You then 
go on to say in your editorial that the need 
also is for “simultaneous, cooperative effort 
in ideas and ideals to give our version of 
freedom more meaning to the landless peas- 
ant and disgruntied student.” 

Keeping in mind the objective of US. 
foreign policy toward Latin America so 
clearly enunciated by the President in his 
doctrine of allanza para progreso,' the por- 
tion of the President's talk on Cuba before 
the American Society of Editors which you 
find to be the weakest part of his message 
is indeed the strongest. 

The question of intervention or noninter- 
vention is not involved in the slightest. In- 
tervention is an established fact—interven- 
tion in the hemisphere by international 
communism. Any action by the United 
States or Latin American countries to coun- 
ter the impact of that intervention consti- 
tutes defense on behalf of the security of the 
Western Hemisphere. Further, it would con- 
stitute a removal of the greatest barrier to 
the achievement of the social and economic 
goals of alianza para progreso and to the 
identification of the United States “with ac- 
tive movements for reform and social jus- 
tice,” the absence of which identification 
you deplore. In the face of a triumphant in- 
ternational communism in Cuba, it is the 
very depth of nalvete to imagine that this 
taste of success will be confined to the 
island of Cuba. As the strength and daring 
of international communism increases in the 
hemisphere, so does the opportunity for 
achievement of the economic and social goals 
referred to in your editorial diminish. Alian- 
za would be limited to a few countries and 
progreso would be deliberately subverted by 
those who are more intensely devoted to 
spreading international communism than 
they are to a better life for our neighbors to 
the South. 

While prior U.S. policy toward Latin Amer- 
ica has been criticized for its disease of in- 
difference to Latin America, and with justi- 
fication, no real emphasis had been articu- 
lated on the role which our friends in Latin 
America must themselevs play as equal 
partners with us toward the common goal, 
until the declaration and enunciation of the 
Kennedy doctrine of alianza para progreso. 
In his message to the editors, the President 
has rightly ted out that the threat of 
ee ene. e eee is a threat to the 
security e hemisphere, It is precisely 
because President Kennedy must realize the 
3 of attempting to implement his doc- 
trine of allanza para progreso while inter- 


4 Alliance for progress. 
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national communism is permitted to spread, 
that he has sounded the call to duty to 
Latin America itself as well as to our own 
Nation. Only if that call to duty is heeded 
will progress and the freedom of the Amer- 
icas be achieved. Our Nation is prepared to 
heed that call to protect its security. The 
peoples of Latin America can do no less if 
they are to protect their own. 

The President is to be commended for ex- 
hibiting his own profile-in courage and for 
his refusal to tolerate the views of those 
more zealous in preserving a doctrine of 
nonintervention against the spreading and 
consuming conflagration of international 
communism than they are in preserving and 
developing free institutions in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

To expect a successful allanza para pro- 
greso in the social and economic sectors in 
the face of this spreading conflagration 
would be akin to a husband hoping to teach 
his wife to drive with a time bomb under 
the hood. This, to me, is the essence of 
President Kennedy's lecture, as you call it, 
to the countries of Latin America. It is, in 
fact, the backbone of his call to duty. 

Respectfully yours, 
SHELDON Z. KAPLAN, 
Formerly Staff Consultant, House For- 
eign Affairs Committee and Its Sub- 
committee on Latin America. 


Safe for Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the editorial, “Safe for 
Ideas,” from the Washington Post of 
April 24, 1961. 


Mr. Speaker, I was so impressed by 
the statesmanlike comment of Gov. Pat 
Brown of my State of California and the 
wise remark of Dr. Clark Kerr, president 
of the University of California, regard- 
ing the appearance of a particular speak- 
er on the campus at Berkeley that I feel 
this editorial should be called to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Washington Post, Apr. 24, 1961] 
SAFE ror IDEAS 


The president of the University of Call- 
fornia and the Governor of the Golden State 
have given what seem to us model state- 
ments of the importance of exposing stu- 
dents to controversy. A furor had arisen 
because a man convicted of contempt of 
Congress for refusal to answer questions 
about communism was invited to speak on 
the campus at Berkeley. Asked to intervene, 
Gov. Pat Brown of Callfornia refused, com- 
menting: “Let the people say anything they 
want to. If they do anything criminal while 
they're speaking or after they're speaking, 
then they can be prosecuted.” To this the 
university president, Dr. Clark Kerr, added: 
“The university is not engaged in making 
ideas safe for students; it is engaged in mak- 
ing students safe for ideas.” This is an atti- 
tude which ought to hearten more timorous 
administrators, for it goes to the heart of a 
main purpose of education. If university 
training can't teach a student to be discreet 
and discriminating in his selection of ideas, 
artificial shielding won't help him. 


May 3 


Water in the Economy of the Red River 
Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, one of the 
problems, often overlooked, we must face 
up to is water quality. Too often we 
think only in terms of quantity. My 
good friend, and a devoted servant of our 
Government, Gordon E. McCallum, 
Chief, Division of Water Supply and Pol- 
lution Control, Public Health Service, 
made a very fine talk to the 36th Annual 
Convention of the Red River Valley As- 
sociation, Shreveport, La., on April 3. 

I would like to share it with Senators, 
and therefore ask that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WATER IN THE ECONOMY OF THE RED RIVER 
VALLEY 


(By Gordon E. McCallum, Chief, Division of 
Water Supply and Pollution Control, 
Public Health Service, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton D.C.) 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Congress, 
members and distinguished guests of the 
Red River Valley Association, it gives me 
much pleasure to be here today and partici- 
pate In your 36th annual convention. 

As an association which has functioned for 
this many years, I would guess that there are 
some second-generation members among you 
here today. In 36 years you have certainly 
witnessed significant changes in the face of 
your Red River Valley. Great man-made 
lakes such as Texoma have come into exist- 
ence. Crops and land use have changed. 
Cities have spread out. Oil fields have de- 
veloped—to name just a few. Dedicated as 
this group is to the fivefold purpose of 
navigation, soll conservation, reforestation, 
irrigation, and recreation—I have no doubt 
that this association has led in bringing 
about these great changes. It goes without 
saying that your efforts have lifted the liv- 
ing standards of those who dwell in this great 
river basin. 

Your presence here today is testimony of 
your dedication to the comprehensive de- 
velopment of river basins. It was because 
of your interest that the Public Health Serv- 
ice, some 4 years ago, came in as a partner 
in one aspect of that development. Most of 
you have heard reports on our Arkansas- 
Red River basin water quality conservation 
project. At the risk of telling you things 
you already know, I should like to say a 
word about this project. 

In simple terms, the project seeks to run 
down the major sources of pollution—brines 
that are degrading millions of acre-feet of 
water each year. Then we hope to propose 
ways to cut off those sources—so the waters 
will be suitable for domestic, industrial, and 
agricultural uses. Some 40 million acre-feet 
of salt polluted water is now passing through 
the Arkansas-Red River Basin each 
wasted for many purposes. Made usable, 
these waters can spell the difference between 
an economic impairment and unprecedented 


progress. 

Each of us la becoming more concerned 
over our resources. President Kennedy em- 
phasized this in his natural resources mes- 
sage to the Congress. In relation to water 


* 
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he said, “Pollution of our country’s rivers 
and streams has—as a result of our rapid 
Population and industrial growth and 
change—reached alarming proportions. To 
meet all needs—domestic, agricultural, in- 
dustrial, recreational—we shall have to use 
and reuse the same water, maintaining qual- 
ity as well as quantity. In many areas of 
the country we need new sources of supply— 
but in all areas we must protect the supplies 
we have." 

Each of us is also aware of what conser- 
vation and development have already meant 
to this part of the country. Population 
counts are of interest. The national growth 
in population the past decade was 18.5 per- 
cent. Texas was well above this national 
average with a 24.2-percent gain. Louisiana 
showed a 21.4 percent increase, Oklahoma 
about a 5-percent gain, while Arkansas ex- 
Perienced no gain. What do you suppose the 
figures would have been without the water 
resource developments this area has wit- 
nessed during the 1950's? 

Now, let us take a look at how these 
States fared in another area. The U.S. per 
capita income gain was 45.3 percent in the 
Same 10-year period. Arkansas per capita 
income increased 65 percent; Louisiana, 45 
Percent; Oklahoma, 58 percent; and Texas, 
42 percent. Can anyone deny that resource 
development was largely responsible? How 
much more will water development pay off 
for these four States in the future? 

The well- remembered drought years 
pointed up the ce of good water 
Supplies to the people of the Arkansas-Red 
River Basins. Many a city had to go explor- 
ing for new sources when old, dependable 
Water supplies ran out. Too often, if they 
located water, they found it of unsuitable 
quality. For, once the minerals—sodium 
chloride and calcium sulfate or gypsum— 
enter a stream, neither conventional treat- 
ment processes nor the natural purification 
Phenomena of the stream itselfi—have any 
effect. The minerals become permanent ad- 
ditions to the water—impairing its use 
henceforth. Such is the plight of the city of 
Shreveport here on the banks of the Red. 
Altogether, the people of the Arkansas-Red 
River Basins became extremely water con- 
Scious during the drought of the early 
fifties. 

So, we found a fayorable reception when 
we initiated our water quality conservation 
Project on July 1, 1957. We started it as a 
small pollution investigation of these two 
interstate rivers. But soon it became appar- 
ent that here was no ordinary problem. 
Tremendous benefits would accrue if we 
could isolate the sources of the brine and 
gypsum pollutants and keep these minerals 
Out of the waters they were despoiling. It 
Was then—and is today—a project unique in 
the whole country. It might be said—sel- 
dom if ever—has so little bad water spoiled 
80 much good water. 

Cities like Wichita Falls, Oklahoma City, 
and Tulsa, which have already had to go 
long distances for municipal water supplies, 
to meet current needs, can certainly benefit 
if we achieve our project objectives. Wichita 
Falls is planning now to go 20 miles down- 
Stream on the Little Wichita for a new source 
of water supply, while the Wichita River 
flows in salty abundance right through the 
heart of the city. 

Similarly, Oklahoma City recently im- 
Pounded a new reservoir more than 100 miles 
distant. The nearby Cimarron and Canadian 
Rivers were not considered as sources of 
water supply because of their high chlorides. 
The Arkansas River flows through the city of 
Tulsa, untapped as a source of municipal 
water supply, for the same reason. 

Step No. 1 in our project was to get the 
facts. Where were the objectionable brines 
Originating? How extensive was the whole 
problem? Could anything be done about it? 
If so, would it be economically feasible? As 
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we marshaled the facts, they confirmed 
what we hoped might be the case—there 
was a comparatively small amount of con- 
tamination damaging a very large amount 
of water, which made it appear feasible to 
try to do something about it. 

The principal sources of the chlorides are 
natural brine outcrops and oilfield pro- 
duction. Stream flows were insufficient to 
adequately and continuously dilute the 
natural brine flows by controlled releases of 
relatively good water. Manmade sources 
of brine (the oilfields) account for some 
20 percent of the chloride in the entire 
Arkansas-Red River Basins. In some trib- 
utary basins, however, this source accounts 
for as much as 50 percent. 

A G4-station stream quality network has 
been established—37 in the Arkansas River, 
27 in the Red. Continuous recording con- 
ductivity equipment has been installed at 
these stations to provide a continuous index 
of mineral quality. Stations located above 
and below all major salt sources and key 
monitoring points on major tributaries. The 
conductivity records will be used to com- 
pute salt loads. 

We know that an average of some 10,000 
tons of salt each day are released from natu- 
ral sources alone in the two basins—2,500 
in the Red and 7,500 in the Arkansas. Stud- 
ies by the U.S. Geological Survey disclose 
that large salt deposits underlie the salt 
source areas at depths of 200 feet or less. 
The ground water dissolves some of the 
salt and returns to the surface as springs 
or salt plains. 

One of our most interesting study points 
is the Great Salt Plains (10,000 acres) in 
northwest Oklahoma. This has long been a 
tourist attraction and a popular fishing and 
wildfowl area. A Federal- game refuge and 
one of the large Corps of Engineer impound- 
ments are located there. While the lake is a 
major recreation center, the water is un- 
suited for most other uses. Other salt plains 
within the Arkansas-Red River Basins vary 
from several acres to this largest of 10,000 
acres. The brine springs vary from less than 
1-gallon-per-minute to 5-cubic-feet-per- 
second flow. 

A spring at Estilline, Tex., which is tribu- 
tary to the Prairie Dog Town Fork of Red 
River, is one of the largest contributors of 
salt water in this basin. It is in an active 
oil field where salt water injection is prac- 
ticed by the operating companies. The flow 
of this spring varies between 5 and 6 
cubic feet pér second. The spring is issuing 
from a large chimneylike hole in a rather 
sizable flood plain. A skindiver employed 
by the U.S. Bureau of Mines recently explored 
the chimney to a depth of 150 feet. At that 
point, the water apparently was coming in 
from a horizontal direction. 

During the time we have worked on this 
project, suggestions for control of the natural 
salt sources have been numerous and have 
come from all over the country, In general, 
they can be classified into these broad cate- 
gories: (1) Subsurface disposal, (2) perma- 
nent storage or retention, (3) interception 
and elimination or suppression of brine re- 
charge water, (4) transport to a nondamag- 
ing site such as the Gulf of Mexico, and (5) 
industrial utilization. I am sure that Gen- 
eral Flemming will mention some of the 
Corps of Engineer plans tomorrow. 

Geological explorations are going forward 
at all of the salt locations, and some 35 
wells have been drilled at the 12 natural 
salt springs or seepage areas from which we 
have taken core samples. One method 
which may show considerable promise for 
obtaining information on the hydrostatic 
head is that of pumping the springs and 
computing the rates of recovery and at- 
tempting to project them to a point of no 
flow. 


We are now ready to construct, for ex- 
perimental purposes, an injection well at 
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one or two locations in the Upper Red River. 
Such a test well will yield valuable informa- 
tion on injection possibilities at depths of 
4,500 feet to 8,000 feet, for which there is 
practically no information now in existence. 

We have begun a study to ascertain the 
financial benefits which will result from the 
water quality improvement we are seeking. 
Both major basins lie in a relatively sparsely 
populated area—but with many untapped 
resources. There is, however, already a 
need—especially during periods of low 
stream flow— for additional municipal water 
supplies. There have been many inquiries 
as to the availability of industrial water sup- 
plies as well as irrigation possibilities. In 
nearly all cases, both of these streams and 
their tributaries have been rejected or have 
been used sparingly and then only in dire 
emergencies. Along with the great resources 
for industrial development, it seems that im- 
provement in water quality at a reasonable 
cost is a must to place this area in a favored 
competitive position with other portions of 
the Southwest and of the Nation. Think 
what an additional 25 or 30 million acre-feet 
of fresh water would mean to your indus- 
trial development by the year 2000. 

Senator Kerr of Oklahoma voiced extreme 
optimism in this direction recently when, 
as chairman of the Senate Select Committee 
on National Water Resources, he made the 
committee's final report. Speaking of the 
Arkansas-White-Red River Basins plan 
adopted in 1949, Senator Kerr said: 

“The committee report clearly shows that 
without this Federal-State cooperative pro- 
gram millions of acres in the Upper Ar- 
kansas-Red Basins would have been in real 
trouble by the year 2000. The pinch already 
would have been felt in many parts, but for 
the soll-and-water program now underway. 

“Our area already has done much of that 
which the committee recommended, and 
others will thus study it as a model and a 
pattern of performance. We are proud of 
our efforts both for water supply and water 
quality. 

“Thanks to the cooperation between Fed- 
eral agencies promoted by the interagency 
setup, this area has a bright outlook for 
controlling the natural pollution of water 
which has been a major problem, The Pub- 
lic Health Service and the Corps of Army 
Engineers are well on the way to developing 
a solution for the elimination of the natural 
salt pollution from the Arkansas-Red 
Rivers.” 

Up to this point we are pleased with our 
findings from the Arkansas-Red River water 
quality conservation project. Certainly the 
cooperation of citizen groups like yours, 
together with the interest and support of the 
great statesmen you people have sent to the 
Congress, has been our greatest reward— 
which we truly appreciate. The newspaper 
coverage in this area, as the work has pro- 
gressed, has been invaluable in keeping the 
public informed—and I might add has been 
most kind to us. 

You may be interested in the inquiries we 
get about this project. They come from all 
over the country and even from foreign 
visitors. Our work is checked on by such 
publications as the Wall Street Journal. 

When the Public Health Service has been 
able to recommend corrective measures—our 
major role would essentially be ended on this 
project according to our original plans. It 
would then seem that other Federal agencies, 
such as the Corps of Engineers, the States, 
and local groups who are especially qualified 
in the field of construction, are best suited 
to carry out corrective measures. We will, 
of course, always be ready to help in any way 
we can. 

It occurs to me that you may be interested 
in some of the legislation being introduced 
in the Congress on water pollution. More 
than 30 bills have been introduced in the 
Congress this year dealing with water pol- 
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lution, In general, they would extend the 
several authorities already written into the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 1956. 
Some of them contain provisions for the use 
of federally constructed reservoirs to aug- 
ment low flow in streams. Senator Krrar—a 
stanch supporter of this philosophy—in- 
cluded such a provision in his bill—S. 120. 

Senator Lowa of Louisiana has introduced 
a biul—S. 1475—which would provide for this 
type of streamflow regulation by releasing 
water from Federal reservoirs and other im- 
poundments, The amount of waters to be 
released would be approved by the Congress 
upon recommendation of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service. The 
Surgeon General would first consult Federal, 
State, interstate and local agencies and 
other interests involved. and would base his 
recommendations on expert hydrologic, eco- 
nomic and water quality data. Senator 
Lone’s bill specifically states, “Such water 
releases shall not be a substitute for ade- 
quate treatment or other methods of con- 
trolling waste at the source.“ 

I am told that the people of the Red River 
Valley have sometimes been called the salt 
of the earth.” And this expression has 
nothing whatever to do with the type of 
salt we have been discussing. It Is a compli- 
mentary term intended to signify a depend- 
able, courageous, and enterprising people. 

These qualities have been well demon- 
strated by you. I have no doubt that the 
economic future of the Red River Valley is 
in good hands—and I wish you well in all 
that you undertake. 

Thank you. 


Area Redevelopment Act 


SPEECH 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though I favor the concept of proper 
legislation providing Government assist- 
ance to areas of chronic underemploy- 
ment, I object to provisions of this con- 
ference report which allow financing of 
the program directly from the Treasury. 

I voted for S. 1 on March 29. In that 
version the bill called for regular fi- 
nancing of the program through con- 
gressional appropriation. This was the 
administration proposal. It is the meth- 
od which is the accepted practice and 
it is the method which meets all the re- 
quirements of logic and governmental 
responsibility. It is the method which 
I believe the people of this country want 
used, especially in programs such as this 
which are entirely new. The process of 
financing Government programs through 
congressional appropriations was set up 
for a specific purpose and has served 
well. We should not deliberately depart 
from it in a substantial program such 
as this without having a clear mandate 
to do so. I do not think we have such 
a mandate. 

The House of Representatives is 
charged with the responsibility of bal- 
aucing the Go ent’s income with 
expenditures. we abdicate that re- 
sponsibility we are turning over unrea- 
sonable and unnecessary authority to 
the executive branch. 
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Under the method of financing pro- 
vided for in this conference report, an 
executive agency can borrow funds from 
the Treasury, which then must sell Gov- 
ernment bonds on the open market. 
These funds are not authorized by the 
Appropriations Committee and are not 
reflected in the budget, but they do be- 
come a part of the national debt. The 
result is that we engage in even greater 
deficit spending than the people of this 
country can know of. 

The greater publie debt then has the 
effect of weakening the very economy we 
are striving here to strengthen. We are 
defeating ourselves by providing stimu- 
lation for the economies of certain de- 
pressed areas while at the same time 
creating conditions for weakening of the 
dollar and an unstable general economy. 

In this critical time of worldwide 
struggle of which the economic phase 
is an important part, it is vital that we 
maintain the financial solvency and fis- 
cal responsibility which this country has 
enjoyed during the past 8 years. This 
conference report on the Area Redevel- 
opment Act is one step along the way to 
financial chaos. I support a responsible 
area redevelopment program but I can- 
not put my stamp of approval on ir- 
regular and irresponsible financing pro- 
visions. 


Steelmark Month in the Upper Ohio 
Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
May 1, the cities of Wierton and Steu- 
benville held official ceremonies in- 
augurating the month of May as 
Steelmark Month in the upper Ohio Val- 
ley. Due to the pressure of Senate 
business, I was unable to participate in 
this significant event. However, it is a 
project which, in my judgment, deserves 
wide notice as a community experiment 
in implementing the spirit of the New 
Frontiers. * 

In a letter from the Weirton Steel Co. 
which sets forth the program and pur- 
poses of Steelmark Month, Mr. Martin 
F. Fahey, legal administrator of the in- 
dustrial relations department of Weirton 
Steel Co., stated: 

Forty cities will participate in Steelmark 
Month and 19 mayors recently ‘attended a 
meeting here and issued proclamations de- 
claring the month of May to be Steelmark 
Month, Every chamber of commerce in the 
six counties comprising the upper Ohlo Val- 
ley is actively and vigorously participating, 
and every Retail Merchants Bureau in every 
city in the six counties is also enthusias- 
tically supporting this program. 

In addition, ® * * at least 25 mayors rep- 
resenting the key cities in the upper Ohio 
Valley will participate in the activities on 
May 1. all feeling that Steelmark Month is 
vitally necessary to the well-being of the 
people of their respective cities. 
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Mr. President, in the interest of 
bringing to wider attention Steelmark 
Month as an outstanding example of 
community enterprise and initiative, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp my letter 
on the event dated April 24 and my fol- 
lowup telegram of May 1. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

APRIL 24, 1961. 
Mr. JOHN A. JONES, 
Director of Public Relations, Weirton Sicel 
Co., Weirton, W. Va. 

Dear JoHN: With reference to my conver- 
sations with you and Mr. Martin Fahey last 
Thursday, I would very much like to par- 
ticipate in your official inaugural ceremonies 
for Steelmark Month on May 1. However, in 
view of the mounting preasure of Senate busi- 
ness, I would consider it most unlikely that 
I will be able to absent myself from the 
Senate that day. 

In the event that I will not be able to 
join you in the ceremonies, I hope that you 
will not think it presumptuous of me to 
take this occasion to extend a message in 
keeping with the general purpose of the 
event. 

It is gratifying to learn of this effort by 
Weirton Steel and the communities of the 
upper Ohio Valley to implement at a grass- 
roots level the spirit of President Kennedy's 
inaugural message. 

The management personnel of Weirton 
Steol are particularly to be commended for 
their role in assuming the leadership of 
Steelmark Month. This is the kind of ef- 
fective industrial and community relations 
work which is responsible for the vital place 
that Weirton Steel occupies in the life of 
the upper Ohio Valley. 

Steelmark Month represents also the kind 
of initiative and enterprise which have 
brought the Ohio Valley itself into a posi- 
tion of prominence in the industrial and 
economic life of America. It is worth not- 
ing, in this respect, that no matter how 


_dynamic and forward looking our leadership 


at the national level, no program of na- 
tional goals will be achieved if these goals 
are not embraced and carried forth by the 
actions of Individual men and women at 
the community level. 

No industry has more clearly exemplified 
the dynamism and vigor of America than 
has the steel Industry. In developing new 
uses for steel and new techniques for its 
production, the men and women who make 
the steel for America have also made their 
industry the bedrock and foundation of 
American industrial, economic and military 
strength. N 

The efforts of the men and women in the 
American steel industry have brought 
America to the highest per capita annual 
production of steel in the world—1,300 
pounds of steel per year for every person in 
the United States, as compared to 9 pounds 
per year in India. And in the wake of this 
outstanding achievement, we have virtually 
eliminated from our society the conditions 
of poverty and dire need. 

Yet the remarkable Increase in produc- 
tivity in the steel Industry, as well as many 
other industries, has not been unaccompa- 
nied by new problems. We are faced with 
a continued growth in our labor force at 
the same time that automation and mech- 
anization displace manpower. These proc- 
esses are already well advanced in the coal 
and steel industries, with the end not yet 
in sight. 

Therefore, in addition to the very worthy 
immediate goals of Steelmark Month, I 
would hope that the joint efforts and the 
relationships between industrial business, 
labor, and civic leaders established in this 
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enterprise will be carried forth into further 
planning for the future. For in order to 
meet the displacement that is destined to 
occur in many industries, we must begin now 
to plan for an orderly process of readjust- 
ment, in new regional resources 
and sources of employment, in planning for 
vocational retraining, and in extending the 
range and variety of industry-community 
relationships over the entire field where 
their interests and purposes are joined. 

In this respect, Steelmark Month may 
come to have a wider and a continuing bene- 
ficient effect upon the economic life of the 
upper Ohio Valley region. 

With my firmest hopes for the success. of 
your project and with warm personal re- 
gards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Mar 1, 1961. 
Mr. JOHN A. JONES, 
Director of Public Relations, 
Weirton Steel Co., 
Weirton, W. Va.: 

Senate business here prevents my partici- 
pation in your important ceremonies today. 
President Kennedy has asked me to be pres- 
ent for signing of area redevelopment bill at 
White House at 11 a.m. A conference com- 
mittee of Senate and House of which I am 
& member will meet at 2 p.m. in an effort 
to finalize amendments to Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. Please know of my sincere con- 
gratulations and I trust my letter of April 
24 commending your effective industrial and 
community effort will be a further indica- 
tion of my appreciation of the value of your 
Steelmark Month. If convenient please ex- 
tend my best wishes to all those who are in 
attendance. 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S, Senator. 


Witness Contradicts Red Probers’ Riot 
Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the Associated 
Press—San Francisco—article from the 
Washington Post of April 21, 1961, giv- 
ing an account of ‘a key witness in the 
city hall riot trial who contradicted 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee accounts of violence at the commit- 
toe's hearings last May. 

The article follows: 

From the Washington Post, Apr. 21, 1961] 
Wrrness Conrrapicrs Rep Propers’ Nor 
Storr 

San Francisco, April 20.—A key witness 
in the city hall riot trial yesterday contra- 
dicted House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee accounts of violence at the commit- 
tec's hearings here last May. 

Under defense cross-examination, Patrol- 
man Ralph E. Schaumleffel acknowledged 
fire hoses had been turned on student dem- 
Onstrators before he encountered Robert E. 
Metsenbach. 

Melsenbach, 23, University of California 
Senior, is being tried on a charge of assault 
with a deadly weapon. He is accused of 
beating Schaumleffel on the head with the 
Officer's nightstick. 
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The House committee's accounts were con- 
tained in a printed report by FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover and in the narration of the 
committee- sponsored film report called Op- 
eration Abolition.” They declared the night- 
atick attack on the officer “touched off the 
flame of violence.” 

Jack Berman, defense attorney, drew 
Schaumleffel'’s agreement on the time of his 
struggle with Meisenbach by producing a 
series of news photographs, 

All showed the tall, bespectacled student 
far in the rear of the crowd of demonstrators 
in the rotunda outside the city hall hearing 
room. They showed Meisenbach backed 
against a pillar before the police turned on 
the hoses, while the water streamed on the 
crowd, and after the water was turned off. 

Regardless of timing, Schaumleffel in- 
sisted he grappled with Meisenbach on the 
floor after the student had struck him on 
the back of the head with the nightstick. 

Schaumleffel gave his direct testimony in 
a crisp 30 minutes of questioning by Walter 
E. Giubbini, assistant district attorney. 

Schaumleffel declared he was hit and 
kicked by Meisenbach and by several others 
in the crowd before he was able to subdue 
Melsenbach, with the aid of other officers, 
and handcuff him. 

The picture showed Schaumleffel standing 
over Melisenbach with five other officers 
ringed closely around. 

Berman declared Meisenbach had been 
frightened by seeing police beat other stu- 
dents and was trying to leave the scene when 
he was tackled and seized by Schaumleffel. 


American Medical Association Survey of 
Federal Expenditures in the Health 
Field, Fiscal Year 1961—Summary I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES.. 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the American Medical Association has 


prepared a report on the funds which 


have been appropriated by the Congress 
for activities of the Federal Government 
in the field of health. It is not exhaus- 
tive, as the introductory remarks ap- 
pearing below will indicate. It does, 
however, show what steps the Govern- 
ment is taking in this area and the very 
constructive role which it 4s playing in 
connection with our private health sys- 
tem to produce for America the best in 
medical service for all our people. 

The report follows: 

FEDERAL MEDICAL-HEALTH APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
Fiscau 1961—(Jury 1, 1960, ro Junge 30, 
1961) 

The following report detalis the medical- 
health activities of Federal agencies, Goy- 
ernment employees’ health programs and 
the Federal contribution in this field to the 
District of Columbia, The total appropria- 
tion to carry out these activities is $3,756,- 
363,311. This sum is $549,141,295 more than 
was appropriated for fiscal 1960. Approxi- 
mately GO percent of the increase went to 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Of the $324,946,011 increase in ap- 
propriations for that agency, $160 million 
went to the National Institutes of Health. 
Another 20 percent of the increase, or $114 
million, results from the implementation of 
the new Federal employees health insurance 
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program. The remainder is composed of in- 
creases in appropriations to other agencies 
and of newly reported programs. For the 
first time, appropriations for the Veterans’ 
Administration’s health activities passed the 
$i billion figure. 

The report attempts to identfy all pro- 
grams, describing their purpose and com- 
paring their appropriations for the present 
fiscal year with those of the preceding year. 
No attempt is made to evaluate the pro- 
grams—to rate them good, bad, indifferent, 
as wasteful or invaluable. It is a factual 
study based on close scrutiny of appropria- 
tions acts passed by the Congress and on 
information supplied by program and fiscal 
officers in the various departments and 
agencies, The association appreciates the 
wholehearted cooperation given by these 
individuals, 

Because most appropriations acts do not 
earmark funds for medical activities and be- 
cause the bookkeeping’ practices used by 
some agencies make it impossible to ascer- 
tain complete information on the costs of 
medical activities, the use of estimates in 
some cases is necessary. Where these situ- 
ations prevail, an attempt has been made to 
point them out. Not included in the report 
are the administrative expenses of such 
loan programs as the Small Business Ad- 
ministration which makes loans for the 
constructibn of medical facilities; the col- 
lege housing program under which loans for 
the construction of intern and nurse hous- 
ing are made; or the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act under which loans are made to 
medical students and other paramedical 
personnel. Because of inability to separate 
the medical from the enforcement activities, 
the appropriation for the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics is not included. Further, the report 
does not show the effect of the recent pay 
raise granted to Federal employees. The 
necessary funds to meet these expenses will 
be provided by supplemental appropriations 
by the 87th Congress, 

On the final page is listed in table form 
payments made to persons because of dis- 
ability through programs financed entirely 
or in part by the Federal Government. 
Such beneficiaries total 7,006,130, an in- 
crease of 836,130 over last year. Money ex- 
pected to be paid them totals $5,731,596,000, 
an increase of $664,474,000 over last year. 


Medical-health budgets of Federal depart- 
ments, agencies, and commissions for this 
fiscal year 


Fiscal 1961 | Fiscal 1960 | Pugo 

Department of 

Health, Educa- 

tion and Welfare. ($1, 598, 356, 838 81, 273, 410, 525) 3-11 
Voteranst Admin- 

istration........--| 1,015, 389, 918, 529, 500) 11-12 
Department of 

Defense. ....-..-.| 803, 462,100) ¢ 788, 597, 000 13 
Federal Employees 

Health Insurance 114, 000, 000 l4 
Department of 

W 80, 874, 81,066,510) 14-16 
Atomic Energy 

Commission 57, 500, 000 52, 150, 000 16 
National Sclence 

Foundation 20, 250, 24, 400, 000 17 
Federal Employees 

Health Progrums. 12, 200, 11, 500, 000) 17 
Department of 

Labor 10, 596, 9, 624, 600) 17 
National Aero- 

nuntics und 

Space Adminis- 

tration 7, 401, 000 2, 751, 300) 17 


Office of Civil he 
Defense Mobill- 


PANO ss ees 5, 255, 900 1, 432, 00 18 
Canal Zone Gov- 

ernment... 2.2... 4, 460, 800 4, 306, 0 18 
Sept x 

Ceilumbla s. .sses 800, 000) 200, 18 
Federal Aviation 7 1 

Agene y. 2. 764, 1. 765, 19 
5 of 10 

neo 21 

Feleral Trade ana abr 

Commission... 1,900, 1, 600, 19 
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Medical-health budgets of Federal depart- 
ments, agencies, and commissions for this 
fiscal year—Continued 


Fiscal 1961 | Fiscal 1960 | Page 


33 $3, 100% $992, 300) 19 
Civil Service 
Commission...... 425, 400 405, 806) 20 
Department of 
9 255, 500 230, 000 20 
Office of the At- 
tonding Physi- 
cian to Congress _ 27, 275 23, 616 2 
Natonal Advisory 
Committee to. 
Selective Service. 19, 000 19, 000 20 
Tulul 3. 756, 303, 311) 8, 207, 222,016 


Payments to individuals because of disability 
through programs in which the U.S. Gov- 
ernment participates (fiscal year ending 
June 30,1961) 


(Small groups of Federal retirees’ plans not 


listed; administrative cost of programs 

omitted) 
Program Estimated | Approximate 
payments 


beneficiaries 


Veterans“ benefits: | 
(a) Service-connected } 
disalyility......-...| 2. 419, 000 | $2, 052, 000, 000 
(b) Non-service-con- 
nected disabilities.| 21, 827, 0 | 1, 627, 000, 000 
Military retirement, per- 
manent and temporary 
disability. — 22.0.2... 


47, 030 
Federal sais el 


235, 021, 000 


rams fully finan by 
nited States) 
Public assistance (public 
assistance financed 59 
percent United States 
and 41 percent States 
ani localities; civil 
vor vice, 50 pereont 
United States anıl 50 
cent employees): 
(ob Ald to needy por- 
manently and 
` totally dab 
(b) Dependent children 
aid (incapacitated 
father segment) 
(e) Ald to the blind... 
Disability annuity pay- 
ments to civil service 


gens 3 (these pro- 
grams financed by 
social security tax): 
(a) Disabled workers © 
(b) Childhood disability 
benefits #2- 
(e) Pecan of dis- 
abled. Workers 
Railroad retirement dis- 
ability (a and b 
financed 50 percent 
by emplo „ 50 per- 
cont emp s$; ¢ fi- 
naneed entirely by 
employers): 
(a) Permanent) dis- 
8 for regular 


27, 000 


27, 375, 000 


361,700 | * 200,000, 000 


+768, 400 
108, 000 


272, 300, 000 
494, 900, 000 


110, 000 165, 000, 000 


507, 000 506, 000, 000 
127, 000 70, 000, 000 
= B58, 000 125, 000, 000 


—————— . 000 49, 000, 000 
(b) Permanent dis- 
ability for all em- 
ploy mont 
(c) Temporary dis- 


e 
T 


70, 000 96, 000, 000 
140, 000 62, 000, 000 
* 7,000, 130 | 5, 731, 596, 000 


4 990,000 dependents in this totul; program will be de- 
creasing as beneficiaries «die. 

2 734,000 dependents in this total; m . 

8100,00, 0% of this total Is provided from U. S. funds. 
In addition, administrative cost of program is about 
$36,700,000; Ir. S. share Is $18,300,000. 

„4 Provitle to 202,000 families, $161,000,000 of henefits is 
Federal. In addition, administrative cost of program is 
about $40,000,000; U.S. share is $15,000,000, 

is U a 5 on to program is $45,300,000, In addi- 
tion, administrative costs of program are about $8,300,000; 
U., share ts $3,800,000. parent 

* Most of 200,000 increase in disabled over last year will 
result from elimination of age 50 requirement, =< 

t Beneficiaries as of June 30, 1961. 

$ Eligibility based on disability Incurred before are 18. 

* No adjustment made for payments to 1 individu) 
through more than 1 program. 
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Human Progress and Economic Brother- 
hood—Address by Ray R. Eppert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday, 
it was my high privilege to listen to a 
very fine address by Ray R. Eppert, 
national chairman of the Invest-in- 
America Week, and president of the 
Burroughs Corp. In the address he ex- 
pressed thoughts which every American 
should consider, particularly at a time 
when we are so much concerned with 
many foreign problems. It is generally 
conceded that we should also give more 
thought to our domestic problems and 
the necessity to keep our economy sound. 

T ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HUMAN PROGRESS AND ECONOMIC BROTHERHOOD 


(An address by Ray R. Eppert, national 
chairman, Invest-in-America Week, presi- 
dent, Burroughs Corp.) 

It is a very real privilege for me to partici- 
pate in Invest-in-America Week. Its pur- 
pose, as you know, Is to spotlight the essen- 
tial role of investment capital in our coun- 
try and the great opportunity each citizen 
enjoys because of our individual freedom to 
invest in America's future growth. 

Let me be specific, using a business en- 
terprise as an analogy. The record of this 
business is the greatest success story ever 
written. 

This company's bylaws were established 
in 1787. It has an unbroken dividend 
record, and has paid to its stockholders very 
much larger dividends than any similar 
enterprise in the world. While it has been 
in business many years it has always re- 
mained a young, forward-looking, dynamic 
enterprise. 

It has constantly improved its products 
through research and development. In the 
last 15 years this R. & D, has risen from 
$2 billion to $1314 billion. 

In the last 60 years, this company has 
increased its volume from 879 billion per 
year to $503 billion. Its customers have 
grown to 180 million, and its number of 
employees to 66 million. 

That is a good record for the 173 years 
this business has been in existence. But 
what about the future? Where will it be in 
1970, less than 10 short years from now? 

New products will flow in an ever-in- 
creasing stream as research and development 
rises to a forecasted annual rate of $25 bil- 
lion. Instead of 66 million employees, the 
business will have 80 million. The number 
of customers will increase from 180 million 
to 214 million. This particular business is 
getting eight new customers every minute of 
every hour of every day. 

The volume of business in this decade will 
rise from $503 billion to $770 billion. Divi- 
dends to the stockholders will not only be 
maintained but greatly increased during this 
period. 

Does that sound like a good business in 
which to invest? 

The name of this company, of course, is 
the United States of America and its eco- 
nomic activity is made possible by voluntary 
capital invested by the customers who in 
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turn receive the dividends from this most 
successful enterprise in the history of man- 
kind. 

Never has this subject been as important 
as it is at the present moment. It becomes 
increasingly clear that upon the economic 
strength of the United States depends the 
future for not only of Americans but of free- 
men everywhere. 

Investing in America is tantamount to, 
and essential to, the continuation of our 
economic growth which has made the 
strength of America the strength of the free 
world. It means, quite simply, putting our 
dollars to work to maintain the flow of capi- 
tal which is the lifeblood of our free enter- 
prise system. 

It means a continuing higher standard of 
living for our citizens * * * those same citi- 
zens who do the investing. It means the 
jobs which we must create for a million 
young men and women who enter our work 
force each year * * * at an average invest- 
ment of approximately $17,000 per job or an 
annual total new job investment of $17 bil- 
lion. It means the new and better tools 
and machines for an urgently needed in- 
crease in productivity. 

And in our role of leader of the free world 
against the opposing ideology of Communist 
nations, investing in America—our econom- 
10 growth—has taken on direct worldwide 
importance. 

We have readily recognized the military 
implications of the Communist ambition 
for world domination. To forestall that 
threat, we have devoted a large part of our 
vast economic resources to bullding up a 
deterrent military force. 

We have emphasized that our military 
security Program is a defense program, and 
we are greatly concerned about a quick re- 
action time if attacked, and the means 
which will insure our adequate retaliation. 
Not being the aggressor we have little lati- 
tude of action other than to counter our 
opponents’ moves. 

We have allowed ourselves to be less con- 
cerned over the economic implications of 
the conflict, but the brutal fact is that we 
are today actively engaged in an undeclared 
war on the economic front which is po- 
tentially as dangerous as nuclear warheads; 
the difference is only that between quick 
destruction and slow strangulation, or per- 
haps the difference is whether the end of 
our way of life would come in our own 
time or our children’s time. 

The Communists have openly boasted that 
they will outproduce us and outtrade us to 
show the world, and especially those uncom- 
mitted peoples of the underdeveloped na- 
tions, that the methods of communism are 
more effective than the processes of free 
enterprise in providing the material neces- 
sities of life. To date they have had enough 
sense not to say when they expect to reach 
this capability and I think we can be certain 
Khrushchey hopes we won't call his eco- 
nomic bluff. 

We should welcome this challenge because 
this is a war in which we have no logical 
reason, no reasonable logic, for taking a 
defensive posture. This is a cold war which 
we can unapologetically and deliberately fan 
into a hot war. There is a need for an eco- 
nomic NATO dedicated to offense, not 
defense. the free world can and should and 
must take the initiative, and the United 
States should be leading the attack. 

Investing in America, then, not only pro- 
vides the better life for our own people but 
generates the firepower necessary for leader- 
ship in this all-out economic offensive which 
we must wage if we are to preserve individual 
freedoms. Who can criticize our motives in 
a hot war waged to raise the living standards 
of the world? 

In this economic offensive, the key battle- 
grounds are those underdeveloped nations of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America where per- 
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haps two-thirds of all humanity are still 
lying in poverty, illness, and ignorance. It 
is a tragic fact that in this latter half of 
the 20th century, probably half of mankind 
is permanently hungry. 

With our imaginations fired by the near- 
ing conquest of space, we talk a great deal 
about our glant strides of progress—includ- 
ing the Soviets’ accomplishment 3 weeks ago 
in bringing a man back from orbit—but we 
must always remember that what is ulti- 
mately achieved by man in space can be 
measured only by the benefits derived there- 
from by men on earth—3 billion of them. 

It must be obvious that there is little we 
can do toward lasting peace and prosperity— 
the ultimate goal of human progress—as long 
as so much of humanity is waging a daily 
struggle for minimum existence. That very 
Situation gives communism its greatest 
weapon and poses to the free world its 
greatest danger. 

Next to averting nuclear war, there is no 
problem facing us today more important 
than raising the living standards, improving 
the economies, of this restive, unhappy ma- 
jority of the human race. Human 
can never be complete until the brotherhood 
of man has been extended to include eco- 
nomic brotherhood. 

This is a conclusion based upon realism, 
not idealism. 

In Asia, in Africa, in Latin America, there 
is an insistent demand for benefits of civili- 
vation which will not be denied. It is a de- 
mand which we Americans must heed not 
only because of the Communist alternative, 
not only because of our humanitarian in- 
Stincts to help the suffering, but also for 
the very compelling reason of our national 
self-interest. 

Our self-interest lies in expanding world 
trade, for the basic reason that our produc- 
tive capacity has become greater than our 
own requirements. To keep our economy 
growing at the desired levels I mentioned 
earlier, we must have new markets, and the 
underdeveloped nations are our greatest po- 
tential. Unless we raise their standards so 
they can become better customers, our own 
standards are in very great danger of de- 
clining. 

In recent years, these countries, despite 
their pitifully small starting bases, have 
averaged an economic growth of only 3 per- 
cent a year which has been largely offset by 
an average population growth of 2 percent 
a year. Since the annual per capita income 
is on the order of $100, the actual increase 
has been only about $1 a year per person. 

Certainly the most modest goal we can 
envision for economic brotherhood is to step 
up this per capita gain another 1 percent, 
another $1, a year. Yet one reputable study 
has calculated that such a modest achieve- 
ment would mean that by 1970 these peoples 
could be buying $14 billion forth of our 
exports a year. 

In business, overproduction creates excess 
inventories which in turn necessitate layoffs, 
and then we have an economic bump in the 
road. In some underdeveloped countries 
the population inventory makes the develop- 
ment job extremely difficult. It is encourag- 
ing to note that some of these countries are 
Officially recognizing that economic better- 
ment must be predicated upon balanced 
inventories. 

The problem in an economic offensive Is to 
provide investment capital, the same kind 
of capital we are talking about for our own 
needs in Invest-in-America. The amount 
of capital required can of course be esti- 
mated only in the roughest terms, but one 
of the more conservative estimates sets It at 
approximately $450 billion to secure an addi- 
tional 1 to 2 percent annual gain per capita 
during the next decade. It has been assumed 
that they could raise 85 percent of this need 
themselves from the sale of their goods on 
the world market. This leaves a deficit of 
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around 87 billion which, during the initial 
period at least, would have to come from 
outside sources which presently are provid- 
ing about half that amount. Thus there is 
a need for $3 to $4 billion more capital a year 
and that, remember, is for purely minimal 
results. 

From what free world sources can they 
get this money? 

Should it be direct foreign aid from the 
United States and our allies? Present com- 
mitments, especially in view of defense and 
domestic needs, are already heavy and fur- 
ther increases in direct gévernment-to-gov- 
ernment economic assistance will, it must be 
assumed, be modest in relation to the total 
need. 

What about the international and national 
lending organizations? These sources have 
been and are being very helpful to under- 
developed nations but even with recent 
additions and expansions they are not capi- 
talized on a scale to take up more than part 
of the slack. 

Can private enterprise help? With the 
high level of business activity throughout 
the free world and the resulting competitive 
situation, this would appear to be the best 
hope for attracting capital into the rich 
potential of underdeveloped countries. Un- 
fortunately. there are obstacles, some of 
them exasperating. In some have-not na- 
tions, nationalism has reached such a pitch 
that, desperate as they are for capital, they 
regard outside investment as imperialism. 

To each of these outside capital sources, 
then, there are drawbacks. Probably none 
of them can provide the needed amount 
alone: combined, there is a serlous question 
whether enough can be ralsed. 

To me, this all adds up to one conclusion: 
if we are going to help these poorer coun- 
tries and thereby keep them out of the 
Communist orbit, alleviate their suffering 
and help our own economy, we can reach our 
objective only through greater emphasis 
upon world trade. This must be a primary 
weapon in our economic offensive. 

I remind you that the amount of invest- 
ment capital needed by these nations from 
outside sources depends to a very large ex- 
tent upon how much of their own invest- 
ment capital they can accumulate, In the 
estimate I have been using, it was assumed 
that they would provide 85 percent of their 
own capital out of the sale of their own 
exports. If their export sales should fall 
below expectations, they would need even 
more outside capital. Conversely, if their 
export sales can be increased, they will need 
less outside capital. 

Most of the underdeveloped nations are 
underdeveloped not because they lack re- 
sources but because they are dependent upon 
single product or single crop economies. 
They have been aptly described as “rich 
lands inhabited by poor people.” 

In the final analysis, the pace of their 
economic development must depend upon 
how successfully they are incorporated into 
the world market. The commercial nations, 
most importantly including the United 
States, are their markets and must assume 
responsibility for an expanding world trade 
which will permit the less commercial coun- 
tries to earn their own way so they can be- 
come buyers as well as sellers and thus make 
their own contributions to a growing world 
market. 

It is an economic truism that no nation 
can achieve its maximum economic growth 
except in an expanding market. The more 
the world economy can be expanded, the 
more prosperous all nations can become. 
Our own need is not for a bigger piece of the 
pie but for a bigger pie. 

I have said that economic brotherhood 
would be a necessity even if it were not for 
the Communist challenge. Communism has 
not created the problem but it has increased 
greatly the urgency of the solution. History 
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may record that communism's greatest con- 
tribution, perhaps its only contribution, to 
mankind was that it spurred the free world 
into greater efforts in spreading the benefits 
of civilization. 

Or history may record that communism 
won out because the free world did not re- 
spond soon enough and vigorously enough 
to the vital economic aspect of the cold 
war. 

To us, it is difficult to understand why 
people of underdeveloped nations, most of 
them newly won to political independence, 
should hesitate in their choice between com- 
munism and democracy. Why choose a still- 
experimental system which depends upon 
the individual's subservience to the state 
when we can offer a proved system rooted 
in the concept of the state's subservience 
to the individual? How can there be room 
for doubt between economic betterment 
with freedom and economic betterment at 
the cost of freedom? 

The Ambassador from India gave a suc- 
cinct answer last year in a speech before 
the Economic Club of Detroit. He pointed 
out that men have two needs, the need for 
bread and the need for liberty, In the richer 
societies such as ours, the need for bread 
nas been satisfied and our ov need 
is for human liberty. In India and the rest 
of the underdeveloped world, the need for 
bread has not been met. 

“In these circumstances“ —and here I am 
quoting the Ambassador—"it would not be 
at all surprising if the people of these coun- 
tries were to rate the material needs for 
life higher than the nonmatertial values of 
human liberty. If there is a system which 
they think can rapidly get them out of 
misery, it would not be surprising if they 
were to agree to a deprivation of their human 
liberties in order to rapidly improve their 
materfal status.” 

This is how the underprivileged peoples 
sce their problems, according to one of their 
Own spokesmen, Bread first, then liberty. 
Economic betterment must precede, or at 
least accompany, the promotion of demo- 
cratic ideals and principles. Before we can 
win the war for men's minds, we must win, 
the battle of their stomachs, 

I believe that we can win that patie 
and the war despite the widespread belief 
that communism can, at a cost, produce 
faster economic results than democracy in 
an underdeveloped society. I believe that 

is based upon qualifications which 
are decisive in our favor. 

Admittedly, certain advantages lie with 
the Communist method—not necessarily 
because it is Communist but because it is 
totalitarian, with all the regimentation of 


‘energies and resources which totalitarian- 


ism can enforce at whatever price to its own 
people. 

Thus, as first in Russian and now in Red 
China, the people can be used as a slave 
labor force whose production is almost en- 
tirely confiscated to provide the reinvest- 
ment capital essential to economic growth. 
National production rises with relative 
rapidity but the workers realize little of the 
benefits of their labor until national ob- 
jectives have been met. Sooner or later what 
may appear to be an initial advantage is 
lost because the state must begin to share 
its productivity with the people, thus slow- 
ing its reinvestment rate. 

Under free enterprise methods, ‘less of the 
production can be immediately reinvested 
because more of it is siphoned off for the 
current benefit of the workers. The people 
gain the advantages of economic growth as 
it occurs—not after it has reached a dic- 
tated, state-controlled level. 

There are, then, two important qualifica- 
tions to the speed of Communist methods. 

First, the Communist lead holds only over 
a sprint distance; over the longer range, 
democracy accelerates while communism de- 
celerates. 
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Second, the temporary Communist lead is 
in national productive power. Quick results 
are for the state, not the individual, and it 
is the individual in the underdeveloped 
world who needs and wants bread. 

In the kind of economic results we are 
after, it is the democratic method, not com- 
munism, which has the advantage. It is 
an advantage which we can press to victory 
if we will work to make our foreign aid as 
effective as possible; if we pursue a policy 
of enlightened international cooperation; 
and if we encourage greater world trade and 
foreign investment. 

I have mentioned the cost involved in 
achieving victory for the peoples of the 
world. Let us never forget the cost involved 
if we fail. 

The world is being offered a fateful choice; 
progressive chaos or economic brotherhood. 

The choice will depend in large part upon 
how well we continue to invest in America. 
And what a prime investment it is because 
if America’s future growth is not assured, 
what is there to be certain about in this un- 
certain world? 

If the free world has a well-conceived bat- 
tle plan, and if our collective economic fire- 
power is coordinated and directed on the 
right targets in an all-out offensive, the 
great issue in the world can be settled. 
Final victory must be achieved on the eco- 
nomic front. There is no acceptable alter- 
native. 


Public Stake in Railroad Merger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I would like 
to call to the attention of the House of 
Representatives an editorial which ap- 
peared in the April 30, 1961, edition of 
the Buffalo Courier Express. The article 
follows: 

From the Buffalo Courier Express, Apr. 30, 
1961] 


PUBLIC STAKE IN RAILROAD MERGER 


If railroads, with the blessing of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, go about solv. 
ing their economic ills by mergers, the peo- 
ple of every region seryed by one or more 
railroad systems ought to pay close attention 
to merger proposals. 

This is because one merger may put the 
system or systems.serving them down the 
economic drain. And down the drain also 
may go the region's: chances of competing on 
even ground with other marketing areas to 
and from which goods are shipped by rall, 

We make the point in support of the New 
York Central's insistence that if there is to 
be a merger of the Chesapeake & Ohio with 
the Baltimoré & Ohio, the New York Central 
ought to be included in the merger. 

Whether or not the New York Central is 
right in claiming the three-road merger 
would be “a step toward the creation of a 
healthy eastern railroad economy,” we very 
clearly see that the interests of New York 
State shippers and travelers would be dam- 
aged badly if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission allowed the C. & O. and B. & O. to 
merge without inclusion of the NYC. 

Because of the geographic layout of prop- 
erties now owned and operated separately by 
the three railroads in several Eastern States, 
the New York Central obviously would be the 
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sufferer if the other two were allowed to 
merge and together become a competitor of 
the isolated NYC. 

New York State interests are peculiarly 
tied in with the future of the New York 
Central because from east to west across the 
State, it alone serves a statewide clientele. 
Its deterioration, which might be brought 
about by a merger excluding it, would be a 
loss in several ways both to the State at 
large and to the individual communities in 
which it pays taxes as a property owner. 
For years the NYC has been the city of Buf- 
falo's biggest taxpayer. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission will 
conduct a hearing in Washington June 19 
on the proposed C. & O.-B. & O. merger. The 
New York Central has petitioned to inter- 
vene. The public stake in arranging the 
affairs of privately owned and operated fa- 
cilities seldom is as evident as it is in this 
case. Since a public agency, the ICC, is to 
make the determination, it behooves all 
interests In this region to support the New 
York Central's position before the ICC in 
every conceivable way. 


American Medical Association Survey of 
Federal Health Expenses—HEW Divi- 
sion of Hospital Facilities and NIH— 
II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the following is the second part of a 
series on the report prepared by the 
American Medical Association on funds 
which have been appropriated by Con- 
gress for activities of the Federal Goy- 
ernment in the field of health: 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 

FARE 
$1, 598, 356, 536 
1, 273, 410, 525 


187, 850, 000 


This division administers the Federal 
aspects of both the original and expanded 
Hill-Burton programs. In 1958 Congress 
enacted legislation which authorizes loans 
in Heu of grants for any of the eligible 
projects under the entire program. Since 
1946 the Federal contribution through June 
30, 1960, amounts to $1,384,831,857; when 
the sponsors’ share is included, the total 
is $4,467,542,872 (these figures are for both 
the original and the expanded program). 
Total appropriations are divided into the 
following four categories: 


Hill-Burton original program $150, 000, 000 
150, 000, 000 


This appropriation, allotted to the States 
on the basis of population and per capita 
income, assists In the financing of new hos- 
pitals and related health facilities construc- 
tion under the original Hill-Burton program. 
To June 30, 1960, Federal funds have par- 
tlally financed approximately 4,319 projects, 
including 199,922 hospital beds, 925 public 
health centers, 24 State health laboratories 
and approximately 155 nurses’ homes and 
training facilities. 


Medical facilitles—Categorical 


May 3 


These funds are allotted to the States on 
a population-per capita-income formula for 
new construction in the following four cate- 
gories: $7,500,000 for hospitals for the 
chronically ill and impaired; $7,500,000 for 
diagnostic centers, or diagnostic and treat- 
ment centers; $10 million for nursing 
homes; and $10 million for rehabilitation 
facilities. As under the original program, 
the Federal share may range from one-third 
to two-thirds of the total project cost. As 
of June 30, 1960, a total of 880 projects had 
been approved, divided among the 4 cate- 
gories as follows: facilities for chronically 
il, 128; diagnostic-treatment centers, 349; 
nursing homes, 248; and rehabilitation fa- 
cilities, 155. 


Hill-Burton administrative ex- 


This appropriation is used for adminis- 
tration, including salaries and expenses for 
the hospital survey and construction pro- 
gram for the Federal headquarters and for 
elght regional Federal offices, 


$1, 200, 000 
1, 200, 000 


These funds are used for research, experi- 
ments, and demonstrations on utilization of 
hospital services, facilities, and resources. 
The bulk of the money is assigned as grants 
to States, universities, hospitals, hospital 
associations, professional associations, and 
community organizations and a small 
amount for direct research by the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, 


National Institutes of Health. $560, 000, 000 


Last: year). foo ee oe 400, 000, 000 
National Cancer Institute. 111, 000, 000 
A ˙· OR NOTSA 91, 257, 000 


About 57 percent of this appropriation is 
earmarked for grants to non-Federal in- 
dividual investigators and private institu- 
tions for research and training. Almost 20 
percent will be used to support contracts 
with the pharmaceutical and chemical indus- 
tries in research on chemotherapeutic agents 
for the treatment of cancer. The States re- 
ceive $3,500,000 for cancer control work, and 
$1,500,000 will be used for demonstration of 
the application of new control knowledge 
through grants to private nonprofit agencies 
and institutions and community hospitals 
and health departments; 86 million will 
provide professional and technical assistance 
to public and private institutions engaged 
in prevention, diagnosis, and treatment 
among individuals and large population 
groups (cytology activities) and environ- 
mental cancer activities and $700,000 will be 
used for planning of a cancer research bulld- 
ing. The balance is for direct research op- 
erations, including salaries, supplies, and 
this Institute's share in the cost of operating 
the Bethesda (Md.) Clinical Center and re- 
lated auxiliary services. 


$86, 900, 000 
62, 237, 000 


Grants to non-Federal individual investi- 
gators and public and private institutions 
for research and training take about 80 per- 
cent of the appropriation; $3,500,000 is allo- 
cated to States for heart disease control. Ap- 
proximately $2,370,000 is for technical assist- 
ance to States. The balance is for direct re- 
search operations, including salaries, sup- 
plies, and this Institute's share in the cost 
of operating the Bethesda (Md.) Clinical 
Center and related auxiliary services. 


$100, 900, 000 
68, 090, 000 
Approximately 75 percent of this appro- 

priation is apportioned for research and 

training through grants to individual in- 
vestigators and public and private Institu- 
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tions. Under the research program, funds 
will be utilized for basic drug research, 
establishing of clinical centers for evalua- 
tion of new drugs, developing of a psycho- 
pharmacol training program and new 
methods of treating mental illness. Among 
the traineeship programs are research fellow- 
ships and psychiatric training for GP's. The 
Sum of $6 million is allocated to the States 
for community mental health services. 
About $2,780,000 will be used for technical 
assistance to States; $5,139,000 of this ap- 
propriation will be used for construction of 
a combined mental “health-neurology re- 
Search facility. The remainder is for direct 
research operations, including salaries, sup- 
Plies, and this Institute's share in the cost 
of operating the Bethesda Clinical Center 
and related auxiliary services, 


Arthritis and Metabolic Dis- 


Grants to public and private investigators 
for research and training total 80 percent 
of this appropriation. Studies include 
diseases such as arthritis, cystic fibrosis, 
diabetes, gout, rheumatism and gastro- 
intestinal disorders. The balance is for di- 
rect research operations, including salaries, 
supplies and this Institute’s share in the 
cost of operating the Bethesda Clinical 
Center and related auxiliary services. 


Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness Institute 856, 600, 000 


Grants to public and private investigators 
and institutions for research and training 
total 70 percent of this appropriation. 
Studies include cerebral palsy, muscular dys- 
trophy, multiple sclerosis, Parkinson’s dis- 
ease, epilepsy and conditions causing blind- 
ness and deafness; $7 million of this appro- 
Priation will be used for construction of a 
combined mental health-neurology research 
facility, This remainder is for direct re- 
Search operations, including salaries, sup- 
Plies, and this Institute's share in the cost 
of operating the clinical center and related 
auxiliary services. 


Allergy and Infectious Diseases 
Dl ——?P. 


Research grants to public and private in- 
vestigators for research and training amount 
to 80 percent of this appropriation. Re- 
Search activities in staphylococcal disease, 
upper respiratory infections, cystic fibrosis, 
basic immunology, tropical diseases and vac- 
cine development ts supported by this In- 
stitute. $750,000 would be used for pay- 
ment to the Gorgas Memorial Institute for 
Operating and maintaining the Gorgas Me- 
Morial Laboratory and for construction and 
equipping facilities. The balance is for dl- 
rect research operations, including salaries, 
Supplies and this Institute's share in the 
Cost of operating the clinical center and 
related auxillary services. 


Dental Health Institute $15, 500, 000 


10, 019, 000 


Grants to public and private investigators 
for research and training total about 65 per- 
dent of this appropriation. For technical as- 
Sistance to States and for coordination and 
development of dental resources $2,100,000 
will be used. The remainder is for di- 
Tect research at Bethesda, review and ap- 
Proval of grants, administrative expenscs, 
and for support of the clinical center. 


General research and services— 
National Institutes of Health. $83, 900, 000 
45, 994, 000 


These funds are administered by the Di- 
Vision of General Medical Sciences of the 
National Institutes of Health, with prac- 
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tically all funds being expended for research 
and training grants and fellowships, with 
the exception of $2,970,000 for control of 
biologics, which activity is under the Divi- 
sion of Biologics Standards, Research sup- 
ported by this Institute includes experi- 
mental embryology, cell biology, genetics, 
fetal and endrocrine physiology. The bal- 
ance goes toward administrative expenses 
relating to grants, 

(Note.—Included in the 1961 appropria- 
tions for the National Institutes of Health 
are the following amounts for special pro- 
grams: $20 million for regional clinical re- 
search centers, both general and categorical; 
$7 million for primate centers; and $2 mil- 
lion for career research professorships: Pub- 
lic Law 86-798 (86th Cong.) authorizes the 
setting-aside of a uniform percentage (up 
to a maximum of 15 percent of amounts 
provided for research grants to be used as 
grants-in-aid to public or nonprofit univer- 
sities, hospitals, laboratories, and other in- 
stitutions for the general support of their 
research and research training programs, At 
the time National Institutes of Health ap- 
propriations were considered, Public Law 
86-798 had not been enacted, Since the Ap- 
propriation Committees have not had an 
opportunity to discuss the application of 
the law, no funds have been allocated for 
this purpose in this appropriation.) 


Progress in North Little Rock, Ark. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, an 
interesting article concerning the prog- 
ress being made in North Little Rock, 
Ark,, under the leadership of Mayor Wil- 
liam F. Laman, appeared in the April 
issue of Arkansas Municipalities. 

This article points out the things 
which can be done to improve a city’s 
public facilities under dynamic and ag- 
gressive leadership. North Little Rock is 
really on the move. In only a few years 
the face of the city has been trans- 
formed. I hope that leaders in cities 
throughout-the country will take note of 
what can be accomplished when civic 
leaders are willing to think and act big. 
I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp for the enlightment of my col- 
leagues and other readers of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NorTH LITTLE ROCK—“PLEDGED To PROG- 
RESS''—PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 

“If you want to see a horrible example of 
an unplanned city, come to North Little 
Rock,” said Mayor William F. Casey“ Laman, 
speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Arkansas Municipal League, but he was quick 
to add that in order to see it you would 
have to come soon for the development pro- 
grams, plenned and underway, would within 
a very short space of time completely change 
the face and character of the second largest 
city in Arkansas. 

The story behind this statement is prob- 
ably one of the greatest success stories. in 
recent Arkansas history. It is a story of 
f man with vision and purpose and the 
ability to see his city as it might be; a man 
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who could communicate his ideas to the 
people and provide the dynamic leadership 
necessary to completely change the attitude 
of a community. 

For many years North Little Rock had 
prided itself in being a city without bonded 
indebtedness, but in point of fact, as was 
Pointed out it was also a city without many 
of the basic facilities and services required 
by citizens in this day and age. In the first 
year of his administration Mayor Laman 
very candidly pointed out the deficiencies, 
portrayed potential, and explained how the 
city could acquire the needed facilities, 

REORGANIZATION OF CITY DEPARTMENTS 

The first major change was a partial re- 
organization of city departments, particu- 
larly those concerned with finance and pur- 
chasing. Strict accounting of all revenues 
and purchases was introduced, and a pro- 
gram of municipal services was prepared and 
correlated with anticipated revenues. The 
city can now tell the exact balance within 
its budget and can account for ever purchase 
at the end of each working day. 

Typical of the change in departmental 
organization and service policies is the street 
program which in a period of less than 3 
years has accomplished the building of 1,000 
blocks of permanent street paving. Mayor 
Laman found that in the past the funds 
available for street paving had been devoted 
to maintaining substandard streets and that 
no progress was being made in the building 
of streets in the older part of the city. He 
called in experts to examine the street prob- 
lem and to recommend a program where 
money could be put into permanent streets 
and maintenance costs could be reduced to a 
minimum. The solution appeared to be the 
use of soil cement base with black-top sur- 
face. Using this procedure the city has 
within a period of less than 4 years laid 
permanent streets on 68 percent of pre- 
viously unpaved streets. 

Tests which have been made on these 
streets show that they are increasing in 
strength each year, have a life expectancy 
of 30 years or more, and will be maintenance 
free for at least 15 years. Some idea of the 
boldness of this street-paving program can 
be gained from the fact that in the 50 years 
prior to 1958 the city, with its general 
revenue and street turnback funds, had been 
able to build only 35 blocks of permanent 
streets. 

Through these reorganizations and because 
of his personal drive, the mayor had been 
able to bring about dramatic changes in the 
services rendered; but working within the 
strict financial limitations imposed on cities 
in Arkansas, and overwhelmed by the ac- 
cumulation of problems brought about by 
half a century of neglect, he was forced to 
seek other means for constructing the much- 
needed public buildings and overhauling of 
the basic city services. 

CITY'S NEEDS ANALYZED—AN INVENTORY 


The analysis of city needs showed that 
many of the city buildings were antiquated 
and totally unsuited for their purpose. In- 
deed the Pulaski County grand jury had 
twice condemned the city's jail. The police 
department of some 80 men was housed in 
an area designed for a police force of 20 men. 
There was a need for new fire stations to 
provide adequate protection in all parts of 
the city. The public health center was lo- 
cated in a converted house which was sadly 
lacking in space, arrangement, and facilities 
despite the vallant efforts of a dedicated 
staff to provide the very best in health serv- 
ice. The library was housed in a 2-story 
frame house with no parking. The electrical 
distribution system was grossly overloaded, 
and the privately owned water system 
antiquated, 

The city owned a 1,500-acre park which 
it had been unable to develop, and along 
the river banks of the Arkansas River, in 
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what is the front window of the city, squat- 
ters had created a slum on lands a large 
portion of which the city owned. These 
were but a few on the long list of improve- 
ments necded. Despite all of the reorganiza- 
tion, strict policing of purchases, and other 
changes, it was totally impossible for the 
city to finance these improvements with cur- 
rent revenues. Other means had to be 
sought. 
CITIZENS APPROVE CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 


Just prior to his election in 1957, the peo- 
ple of North Little Rock had voted a 2-mill 
ad valorem tax for a $750,000 bond issue for 
the construction of a city hospital. Once 
again Mayor Laman took the cause to the 
people and proposed two revenue bond issues, 
one for $2,100,000 to overhaul the electric 
system (of which $393,000 was to be spent 
on lighting major thoroughfares) and a sec- 
ond issue of $4,857,500 to purchase and over- 
haul the water-supply system. These bond 
issues were passed by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The mayor waited only long enough to 
carry out the administrative duties con- 
nected with the successful bond issues be- 
fore he again went to the people to ask for a 
$1,100,000 bond issue for capital improve- 
ments requiring a 2-mill ad valorem tax. 
Under this bond issue $390,000 was set aside 
for the purchase of sites and construction of 
buildings for a new central fire station and 
two out stations; $275,000 for a police and 
courts building; $200,000 for a library $85,- 
000 for a health center, and $150,000 for park 
improvements. So successful had been the 
mayor's explanation of the city’s needs that 
the community as a whole campaigned for 
the new issue. We saw insurance men cam- 
paigning for new fire stations although the 
new stations would reduce the fire insurance 
rates. The chamber of commerce, which had 
often been thought as a very conservative 
group, campaigned so vigorously and effec- 
tively for the improvements that their work 
was eventually recognized by the national 
chamber of commerce and won for them a 
coveted award for civic responsibility, 

The citizens by again voting an over- 
whelming majority in favor of the bond 
issue made it crystal clear that not only 
did they approve of the city government's 
policy but demanded the facilities for their 
city. Here was a case of where an erroneous 
assumption had been made that the people 
would go without rather than bear the tax 
burden, but in actual fact the people had 
not been given a choice and when even- 
tually allowed to express their opinions made 
it known in no uncertain terms that they 
wanted North Little Rock to become a, well- 
balanced community providing all of the 
facilities for a well-rounded life. 


FACE LIFTING BEGINS 


With the moneys provided under the bond 
Issue, the work of face lifting has progressed 
at a very rapid pace. On the electrical sys- 
tem the job of converting from 4,160 volts 
transmission lines to 13,000 volts is now 50 
percent complete. This work has been car- 
ried out under the direction of F. D. Jarvis, 
who is manager of the North Little Rock 
Electric Department. His program has pro- 
duced a complete inventory of equipment, 
lines, and poles throughout the entire sys- 
tem. Working with his senior engineer 
draftsman, Irl Moreland, a complete study 
has been made of the existing distribution 
system so that loads can be balanced, trans- 
formers and substations used more effi- 
ciently, and lines and equipment installed 
to care for present needs and future ex- 
pansion, Estimating and designing for fu- 
ture loads is not an easy matter, particularly 
in a city growing as rapidly as North Little 
Rock; for not only do you have to estimate 
population growth but you also have to 
consider many new uses to which electricity 
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is put in the home and in the factory. Be- 
tween 1949 and 1960 the demand in North 
Little Rock zoomed from 6,700 kilowatts, to 
30,600 kilowatts, an increase of five times, 
which is way above national average. On 
the street lighting program some 50 per- 
cent of the 24 miles of major highways are 
now illuminated by mercury vapor lights. 

Under the waterworks bond issue the water 
distribution system had been acquired by 
the city and set up under an independent 
commission, with J. H. Montgomery as man- 
ager. The commission's program of over- 
hauling and expansion of the waterlines 
has now been underway for over a year with 
Spectacular results. The capital improve- 
ments bond issue in itself created another 
venture for the city. Whereas, initially the 
new bulidings had been considered simply 
as replacements for inadequate facilities, it 
soon became apparent that the police and 
courts building, library, and health center 
formed a nucleus of a civic center and that 
i. due course other new civic bulldings 
would be needed. Mayor Laman called in 
Planning Consultant Gerald J. McLindor, 
to assist him in the selection of a site for 
the proposed civic center, and plans are now 
prepared for present and proposed develop- 
ments covering some five city blocks to 
house all of the public buildings to be 
erected In the next 25 years. The plan calls 
for modern structures set in landscaped 
malls, with small courtyards, reflecting pools, 
and quiet areas. Parking spaces have been 
allowed to take care of all anticipated needs. 
The civic center is located at the junction 
of interstate freeways which radiate out into 
all sections of the city. In what was a year 
ago a slum area, there is now a rising police 
and courts building. The library will be un- 
der construction within a matter of weeks 
and the health center will be started before 
fall. Two of the fire stations have already 
been completed, and the new central fire 
station will be under construction early 
next month. 

The money voted for park improvements 
has been used in developing portions of 
the 1,500 acre Burns Park, providing pavil- 
ions, play equipment, ball diamonds, and 
new roadways, But a very substantial part 
of the money was used in developing com- 
munity and neighborhood parks close to the 
major residential concentrations. Mayor 
Laman has sald that he wants to see a park 
within a half mile of every home in North 
Little Rock and equipped to provide recrea- 
tion for children of all ages. His philosophy 
on recreation and youth programs is well 
known and often quoted. “I would much 
rather spend money providing facilities for 
the useful outlet of youthful energy than 
have to spend the money for police and court 
work rounding up juvenile delinquents.” 

Along the river front 120 slum shacks have 
been bulldozed off and the riverside park 
created. A new roadway, pavilions, a com- 
fort station, picnic areas, and flower beds 
will soon fill the city’s front window, and 
on the seawall, which had supported card- 
board shacks, a mural will be painted depict- 
ing the progress in Arkansas. 

These bond issues have already borne 
great fruits for the community, not only do 
we have these needed facilities, but they 
have also drawn people to North Little Rock. 
Only last month a new 16-lot subdivision 
was completely sold out in one day without 
any advertising campaign. The Kohler Co. 
of Wisconsin has announced the opening of 
a big plant. The director of a large motel 
chain, in announcing the building of a mil- 
lion-dollar structure said that never in all 
of his business contacts had he experienced 
the cooperation or enthusiasm from a city 
or & mayor equal to that shown in North 
Little Rock. Each day brings forward new 
plans and new investments. A regional 
shopping center, two department stores, 
talk of a farmers’ market, new subdivisions, 
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all of these things because one man had 
vision and courage and pointed the way for 
the citizens. 

FUTURE PLANS 


But what has been accomplished is only 
a beginning. Mayor Laman. waits only long 
enough for one of his programs to get under- 
way before plunging into the next. At this 
time he is working on the purchase of a 
5,300-acre industrial tract, and a $3.500,000 
sewerage project and is searching for ways 
and means of solving the storm drainage 
problem which has plagued the city from 
the day of its creation. The mayor, the city 
council, and the people are indeed the epit- 
omy of the city’s slogan “Pledged to Prog- 
rees” but even this slogan is used as a meas- 
ure of accomplishment. Becoming con- 
cerned with the amount of substandard and 
slum housing within the city, Mayor Laman 
has said, “We cannot say we are a city 
pledged to progress and at the same time 
sweep our problems under the rug.’ De- 
claring war on slums, he continued, “There 
is something wrong with our society when 
some of our children don’t have bathtubs and 
one of the biggest problems with others is. 
where they are going to park their cars at 
the high school.” Under such great leader- 
ship and encouraged by the fantastic rate of 
change, the people of North Little Rock are 
firmly convinced that they and their chil- 
dren will realize the full potential of the city 
and will in course of time become the first 
city in the State. 


Migratory Farmworker Problems in New 
Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, many growers are interested 
in ‘and truly concerned about the lot of 
our migratory workers. Many are sin- 
cerely trying to improve the conditions 
of the workers, who help them each year 
to plant, pick, and harvest their crops. 
Throughout my work on the Subcom- 
mittee on Migratory Labor, of which I 
have the honor to be chairman, I have 
called the attention of the Senate and 
the public to this kind of concern, wher- 
ever I have found it to exist. Only re- 
cently, this kind of constructive en- 
deavor was noted in an article which 
appeared in the New York Times on 
April 28 entitled, “Migrant Workers Ar- 
rive in New Jersey.” The article gives 
an excellent account of the efforts which 
have been made to improve the living 
and working conditions of our Puerto 
Rican migratory workers in Glassboro, 
N.J. It was with no little interest and 
pride that I noted the splendid progress 
which has been made in my home State. 

The article points out that contracts 
between worker and grower guarantee a 
minimum of 80 cents an hour, and at 
least 160 hours of work for every 4 weeks. 
The article also notes that last year the 
average pay for the Glassboro workers 
was $44.60 a week. Some workers 
manage to accumulate as much as $1,000 
during the season, a considerable sum by 
Puerto Rican farm labor standards, 
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Positive evidence that living conditions 


of migratory workers can be adequate is. 


clearly exemplified on one farm where 
14 men live in a large, white-painted 
cinderblock building. The building is 
equipped with a television set, kitchen 
facilities including electric refrigerator, 
double decker beds, two toilets and a 
shower with hot water. Of his work- 
ers, the owner says, I don’t know what 
we'd do without them. 

Because the article explains the origins 
of the Glassboro program, and because 
it shows that constructive thinking and 
Planning can accomplish real progress, 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be included in the Recorp at this point. 

Mr. President, I would also like to ask 
unanimous consent to have included in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a series of 
three articles on other progress being 
made in this area. The author, Eleanor 
G. Collie, has written often on migratory 
workers on New Jersey farms. Her un- 
derstanding of the problems and progress 
in this area is demonstrated again in 
this series, which appeared in the Cam- 
den (N.J.) Courier-Post on April 24, 25, 
and 26. 

There being no objection the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 28, 1961] 
MIGRANT WORKERS ARRIVE IN JERSEY—VAN- 
GUARD OF 7,000 FLIES IN From Puerto Rico 

To Harvest THE Crop 

(By Clarence Dean) 

MI LVII LE. N. J., April 27.—A white and sil- 
ver Trans Caribbean airplane cut through 
gathering thunderclouds and touched down 
at the municipal airport here. A dozen Mill- 
ville residents Nad gathered in the dusk to 
watch the transport arrive. 

It was bringing in from Puerto Rico some 
of the first of the seasonal labor on which 
New Jersey's agricultural industry becomes 
increasingly dependent. 

The 105 who alighted from the chartered 
flight were the vanguard of 7,000 who will 
harvest this year’s crops—asparagus, blue- 
berries, cucumbers, tomatoes, onions, string 
beans, peaches and, finally, apples and sweet 
potatoes. 

The asparagus season began this week, It 
(will continue through June. There are 
29,000 acres to be harvested in Gloucester, 
Salem, and Cumberland Counties, an aspara- 
gus-growing area second only to California. 
Sixty percent of the crop will be canned or 
frozen, the balance sold on the fresh-produce 
market in the East. 

A SEASONAL TRIP 

Most of the Puerto Ricans who come here 
for the harvest are agricultural workers at 
home. The season on the coffee, sugar, and 
banana plantations ends about this time, 
and, without jobs in the United States, they 
would be unemployed until early next year. 

With their Latin temperament, they are, 
nevertheless, diffident, shy people on the 
whole, born to the primitive, rustic life of 
the island's mountainous interior. 

They came down the gangway from the 
big plane tonight, eyes alive with wonder and 
despite their ages—from 19 through 45— 
looking like excited youngsters on their first 
trip to the city. 

Buses were waiting to take them the 22 
miles to a reception center in Glassboro and 
a dinner of pork chops, rice, beans and strong 
Caribbean coffee. Here they would sleep for 
the night and leave in the morning for the 
farms to which they had been assigned. 
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Prior to World War II, the south Jersey 
farmers obtained their seasonal help mostly 
from below the Mason and Dixon line which 
actually cuts through lower New Jersey. 


QUEST FOR WORKERS 


But after the war, job opportunities for 
Negroes became more numerous and summer 
workers grew increasingly hard to find. 

In 1946, the Glassboro Service Association, 
a farmers’ cooperative, experimented with 
recruiting temporary labor in Puerto Rico. 

The move was so successful that 3 years 
later, the Garden State Service Cooperative 
Association was formed to expand the work. 
It serves 10 farmer groups, the largest of 
which is the Glassboro association, with 1,400 
members. Garden State recruits for farms 
in Delaware, New York and Pennsylvania as 
well as New Jersey. 

The operation is carried on in cooperation 
with the Puerto Rican Department of Labor. 
Garden State interviewers begin recruiting 
workers on the island in early spring, and 
the men come here on a contract basis. 

The contracts, individually signed, guaran- 
tee a minimum of 80 cents an hour and at 
least 160 hours of work every 4 weeks. 
Housing accommodations and cooking fa- 
cilities also are provided. 

The men buy their own food and pay 
the chartered-plane fare of $50.15 to New 
Jersey. The fare may be paid in install- 
ments. They must also pay their way home 
at the end of the season. 

Many earn more than the minimum, 
especially those who are on piecework. The 
average pay for the Glassboro workers last 
year was $44.60 a week. Some workers man- 
age to accumulate as much as $1,000 during 
the season, a considerable sum by Puerto 
Rican farm labor standards. 

The men are under no obligation to re- 
turn to Puerto Rico in the fall, but Garden 
State officials estimate that 70 percent do. 
Most of them are married or have strong 
family ties on the island. 

The living accommodations on the farms 
are subject to approval by the New Jersey 
Bureau of Migrant Labor, They vary in 
quality, but, on the whole, are superior to 
the migrants’ housing on their island, 

At the farm of J. Ellison Haines on Salem 
Pike in Mickleton, for example, 14 men are 
living in a white-painted cinder block build- 
ing some 20 feet wide by 40 feet long. 

It has a television set, kitchen facilities 
including an electric refrigerator, double- 
decker beds, two toilets and a shower with 
hot water. 

Mr. Haines’ farm—where there are ninety 
acres of aspgragus to be harvested between 
now and the end of the season in late June— 
provides an example of the relationship that 
has grown up between the workers and the 
South Jersey farmers. 

For 8 years, Mr. Haines has been employing 
Puerto Ricans. Some of the same men re- 
turn to his farm each season by mutual 
agreement, a common practice. 

A Quaker, erect in stature, with clear gray 
eyes and quiet voice, Mr. Haines says simply: 
“I don't know what we'd do without them.“ 

Marianas Sotomayor, a smiling, stocky man 
36 years old, for three summers has left 
his wife and boy in Adjuntas to work for 
Mr. Haines. “He is a good man,” Mr. Soto- 
mayor says. “He is a good farmer, We like 
him.” 

The language barrier is an increasing dim- 
inishing problem on the South Jersey farms. 
The employers have picked up a smattering 
of Spanish, and the workers a similar amount 
of English, and they seem to make them- 
selves understood on both sides. 

For emergency problems—such as a 
serious misunderstanding of orders or a 
personal dispute—the Glassboro service 
keeps seven radio cars geographically de- 
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ployed, and a call for assistance quickly 
brings a field representative with an 
interpreter. . 
Camden (N.J.) Courler-Post, 
Apr. 24, 1961] 
Snow How It’s Done IN UNITED STATES—- 
GOAL OF MIGRANT OFFICE 


(By Eleanor G. Collie) 


Names of Government agencies are some- 
times no longer than the objectives of the 
agencies to which they are attached. 

A case in point is the Bureau of Employ- 
ment, Security Migration Division, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. 

The regional office of this agency, at 433 
Arch Street, has as its ultimate objective 
going out of business, according to Anthony 
Vega, regional director. 

“We want to do our job so well and thor- 
oughly that our services will no longer be 
requlred.“ Vega said. 

SERVES FOUR STATES 


But the migrant office won't be hanging 
up an out of business sign for some time to 
come because of a continuing stream of 
Puerto Ricans coming into four States, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Dela- 
ware, served by the regional office. 

William Muniz, who doubles as Vega’s 
deputy and is responsible for services to 
Puerto Ricans in south Jersey, reported that 
approximately 20,000 of his countrymen are 
in the area and require services available at 
the regional office. 

“We're here to tell our people how to do 
what, like everybody else does it.“ Vega said, 
“when they earn this then we'll go out 
of business.” 

Vega’s regional responsibilities include 
supervision of the Camden office and sub- 
offices in Keysport and Hamburg, Pa. 


EXPANDED SERVICES 


Established to provide services for agri- 
cultural contract workers brought in an- 
nually to work on south Jersey farms, the 
Camden office became a regional headquart- 
ers in 1960 and expanded its services to In- 
clude advisory assistance to Puerto Ricans 
who elect to live here permanently. 

In general, Vega said, three service pro- 
grams are available to Puerto Ricans and 
groups and agencies working with Puerto 
Ricans. 

“We have an agricultural program, a com- 
munity relations program, and an educa- 
tional program, developed and supervised by 
trained personnel.” f 

Requirements for field workers include 
“college training and experience in social 
work, community organization, education, 
and labor relations; and of course, our men 
must speak both English and Spanish,” Vega 
said. 


|From the 


EMPHASIZES SELF-HELP 

Muniz supervises the agricultural pro- 
gram; Lionel Jiminez and Gabriel Koll, 
working out of the Camden office, supervise 
respectively the community service and edu- 
cational programs. 

“In each of our programs,” Vega said, 
“the accent is on our people helping them- 
selves" in adjusting to the community and 
industrial pattern in south Jersey. 

Calling his organization “a multidiscipline 
government agency,” Vega said, “we work 
with churches, health groups, civic and mu- 
nicipal agencies, educators, labor, and agri- 
cultural associations to find collective co- 
operative solutions to social problems involvy- 
ing newly arrived Puerto Ricans.” 

In following articles, details of the three 
service programs cited by Vega will be re- 
viewed. 
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[From the Camden (N.J.) Courler-Post, Apr. 
25, 1961] 
Puerto Rican Acency Ams Micrants WHO 
Want To HELP THEMSELVES 
(By Eleanor G. Collie) 

When representatives of the Puerto Rican 
Department of Labor in Camden talk of 
their educational service program, they are 
not referring to compulsory classroom at- 
tendance. 

They're discussing self and group educa- 
tion for Puerto Ricans in expediting the ad- 
justment to the south Jersey socioeconomic 
pattern. 

The program, outlined by Anthony Vega, 
regional director, is fairly standard in the 
11 regional offices in the United States. 

Joseph Monserrat, chief of the migration 
division of the Puerto Rican employment 
service in the middle Atlantic States, is re- 
sponsible for all programs. 

AID AVAILABLE 

Vega said, “in all migrant division offices, 
personnel are available to assist Puerto 
Ricans in group organization, conducting 
leadership courses, and in holding meetings.” 

Emp that his staff neither initiates 
nor insist that their countrymen organize 
groups, Vega said, “But if they want to 
themselves, we're here to help if they call 
on us. 

“For example, there is in Camden a com- 
mittee of Puerto Rican affairs. This com- 
mittee is In no way responsible to us nor 
connected with us, but we work with them 
oceationally when we are specifically in- 
vited to do so. 


HELPING THEMSELVES 


“The committee of Puerto Rican affairs is 
a group of people helping themselves and 
that's the way we like it. 

“You could say this office strives to be 
a resource for all types of guidance for Puer- 
to Ricans wanting to become a normal part 
of a community.” 

Vega cited the New Jersey Council of 
Puerto Rican Organizations as an outstand- 
ing example of “people helping themselves.” 

Composed of 42 civic, social and self-help 
member groups, the council and Rutgers 
University will hold a conference on Puerto 
Rican affairs May 7 in Newark. 

The theme of the conference, which will be 
addressed by educators and representatives 
from social schools and labor, is “Accom- 
plishments and Goals of the Puerto Rican 
Community of New Jersey.” 

CONSULTANTS TO PROJECTS 


Time-has been allotted for discussions on 
housing, employment, health and discrimi- 
nation, 

Migrant division personnel are merely 
consultants cooperating in the project pro- 
posed by Rutgers University and enthusias- 
tically accepted by the Puerto Rican council. 

This type of project is an example of the 
program Vega means when he discusses 
“education.” 

Through its regional offices, the Puerto 
Rican department of labor contributes to the 
assimilation of its island people into a cós- 
mopolitan society. 

Migrant division offices in the States exist 
to serve both the Puerto Rican who comes 
into the area and the communities within 
the area. - 

“When the assimilation is accomplished,” 
Vega said, “our offices can be closed.” 
[From the Camden (N.) Courier-Post, Apr. 

26, 1961] 
Puerto Rican LABOR DEPARTMENT Serves 
MIGRANT AND COMMUNITY 
(By Eleanor G. Collie) 

Puerto Rico's department of labor serves 
its citizens who come to south Jersey to live 
and work. 
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Through the regional office in Camden, the 
Puerto Rican labor department provides both 
trained personnel and action programs to as- 
sist the Spanish-speaking migrants in ad- 
justing to their new environment. 

Anthony Vega, regional director, provided 
details for three general programs in agri- 
cultural, community service and education 
assistance. 

Vega sald “we work with farm -laborers 
and growers. We have four men in the fleld 
who visit farms to assist the employer as 
well as the employee in working out prob- 
lems that might adversely influence the ef- 
fectiveness of the worker.” 


CHECK CONTRACT WORK 


“Along with representatives of the State 
employment service and farm associations, 
our fieldworkers check to make sure that 
contracts are being honored.” s 

“We work with the farmers in telling the 
non-English speaking workers how the farm- 
ers want their Jobs done.” 

Summing up the agricultural program 
Vega said, “In a multitude of ways we try 
to assist both the growers and the agricul- 
tural workers.” 

Problems are referred to Ralph Sanchez, 
regional program director, by individual 
workers and growers and by the Glassboro 
Service Association. . 

COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Turning to the community service pro- 
gram, Vega reported that his staff works 
closely with various groups including 
churches, schools and labor unions. 

He said, “Church representatives fre- 
quently come to us for guidance on set- 
ting up programs that will attract and in- 
volve Puerto Ricans living in the neigh- 
borhood of the church. 

“We have obtained and have available 
approved testing material appropriate to the 
newcomer which schools have used to de- 
termine class placement of children, their 
intelligence level and cultural potential.’ 

The educational service program is broad 
in its application. Vega said, “Education 
is bilateral, It works both ways.” 

WORKS BOTH WAYS 


Implying that communities accepting 
Puerto Ricans as well as newly arrived Puer- 
to Ricans themselves need to be oriented, 
Vega said, “When we're invited we address 
civic groups and discuss the social, cultural 
and economic backgrounds of our country- 
men, and we suggest ways and methods by 
which the groups and the Puerto Ricans can 
work cooperatively. 

“We serve as interpreters between labor 
groups and Puerto Ricans and explain the 
one to the other. 

“This service is mainly in cities such as 
Camden where the distinction between the 
seasonal migrant worker and the settled ur- 
ban Puerto Rican is most obvious.” 

In the concluding article, the Puerto Ri- 
can educational program, which is in effect 
a reaffirmation of the idea of the Puerto 
Ricans helping themselves, will be reviewed. 


American Medical Association Survey of 
Federal Health Expenses—HEW Mis- 
cellaneous—Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the following is the third part of a 
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series on the report prepared by the 
American Medical Association on funds 
which have been appropriated by Con- 
gress for activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the field of health: 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Grants for construction of re- 


These funds are available for planning 
and construction of research facilities. To 
be eligible for grants, the applicant must be 
a public or nonprofit institution determined 
by the Surgeon General, after consultation 
with the National Advisory Council on 
Health Research Facilities, to be competent 
to engage in the type of research for which 
the facility is to be constructed. This is 
the fifth year of this program's operation. 


Scientific activities overseas, 


This appropriation provides for the pur- 
chase of United States owned local curren- 
cies in foreign countries for the conduct of 
medical research activities in those countries 
under the provisions of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (Public Law 480), as amended. 


The Federal Government makes grants for 
the construction of waste treatment plants. 
Although 645 million was appropriated for 
fiscal 1960 and 1961, the funds allocated to 
the States each year will be based on the 
$50 million authorized in the basic legisla- 
tion. 


$55, 213, 000 
51, 600, 000 


These funds are used for operational costs 
and maintenance of Public Health Service 
hospitals and health services in caring for 
American seamen, Coast Guard, and Public 
Health Service personnel and their depend- 
ents, Federal employees injured at work, 
leprosy patients, and narcotic addicts, and 
includes studies in the development and 
coordination of nursing resources. It also 
includes $1,200,000 for payments to Hawall 
for care of patients suffering from leprosy 
and $6,550,000 for nurse training grants. 
Also included in $421,000 for the Division of 
Nursing Resources which administers the 
professional nurse traineeship program and 
conducts research and provides consultation 
on nursing education and services. Not 
shown in the appropriation is approximately 
$5,536,000 additional income, principally 
from other Federal agencies for reimbursa- 
ble services. 


Indian health activities and fa- 


The Public Health Service is responsible 
for the health of American Indians and 
Alaskan natives (Eskimos, etc.). The total 
is broken down as follows: hospital care in 
Indian hospitals, $29,195,000; contract pa- 
tient care, $9,028,000; field health services, 
$8,622,000; program direction, $1,431,000; 
and modernization of hospitals and con- 
struction of facilities, $9,714,000, In addi- 
tion, the Indian health activities of the 
Public Health Service will receive approxi- 
mately $750,000 as reimbursements from 
other governmental agencies for services 
rendered in Public Health Service facilities. 


Assistance to States—General_. $27, 120, 000 
24, 497, 000 


A total of $17 million will be avallable 
as grants to States in support of State and 
local general public health activities. These 
grants must be matched 1 State dollar for 
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every Federal dollar. The remainder will be 
available as follows; $5,690,000 to provide 
technical assistance, consulting services to 
States, expenses of the National Office of 
Vital Statistics, international health activi- 
tles, demonstrations, training activities, and 
operational expenses; $2 million for grants 
to schools or direct traineeship awards to 
individuals for training of professonal public 
health personnel; $1 million for grants to 
Schoois of public health; and $1,430,000 
(authorized by Public Law 86-720, 86th 
Cong.) for project grants for graduate public 
health training. 


This program is made up of six activities 
as follows: air pollution control, $5,921,000; 
Water supply and water pollution control, 
$9,892,000; radiological health activities, 
$6,719,000; milk, food, and general sanita- 
tion activities, $1,855,000; occupational 
health activities, $1,877,000; and accident 
prevention activities, $1,376,000. 


Grants to States for diagnostic and treat- 
ment clinics, mass case-finding and follow- 
up services account for $4 million, all of 
which has to be matched equally by the 
States. The remainder is for direct opera- 


tions of Public Health Service. 
Communicable disease activi- 


$14, 116, 000 
= 13, 415, 000 


This appropriation is used for direct ac- 
tivities of the PHS Communicable Disease 
Center at Atlanta, Ga. (and its affiliated 
Operations), and for the Arctic Health Re- 
Search Center in Anchorage, Alaska. The 
Communicable Disease Center carries on 
Studies in epidemiology, furnishes labora- 
tory diagnostic services, and sponsors spe- 
clal projects to assist States. The Arctic 
Health Research Center conducts studies on 
health problems in low temperature areas. 
Of the total of $5,700,000 for control of 
venereal disease, $2,400,000 goes for direct 
grants to States for venereal disease detec- 
tion, treatment, and control on a special- 
need basis. Most of the remainder is spent 
Tor technical assistance to the States, in- 
cluding funds to pay 351 Federal employees, 
the majority ot whom are assigned to State 
health departments. 


Office of the Surgeon General___ $6, 900, 000 
Last year. 5, 816, 000 


For administrative expenses of this Office, 
including all housekeeping services, evalua- 
tion of public health needs, and personnel 
training. Included also is approximately 
$2,156,725 for administration of the National 
Health Survey Act authorized by Public Law 
652 (84th Cong.). 


Forelgn quarantine activities... $4,931, 000 
Last year 4, 685, 800 


This service operates 319 medical quaran- 
tine stations on borders of the United States. 
It aleo operates 23 medical examination sta- 
tions on foreign soil for the examination of 
aliens seeking visas to enter the United 
States. Inspections are made of all seagoing 
vessels and aircraft entering the United 
States. It is estimated that the service will 
examine more than 3,150,000 aliens in this 
country and 165,000 abroad. 


National Library of Medicine, 


operating expenses 1 000 
C — 1,566,000 


Under Public Law 940 Cong.), 
the Armed Forces Medical Library was re- 
named the National Library of Medicine and 
transferred to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. A new structure 
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has been authorized to house the Library 
and $6,950,000 in construction funds was 
appropriated for 1959. The new Library is 
now under construction on the southeast 
corner of the NIH reservation at Bethesda. 


Bulidings and facilities, 
CCC (new) - $3, 470, 000 


This appropriation would be divided as 
follows: $600,000 to survey and acquire a 
site for quartering animals and for construc- 
tion of additional office, laboratory, and serv- 
ice space at the Communicable Disease Cen- 
ter at Atlanta; $785,000 for planning for an 
environmental health center; and $2,085,000 
for construction of research and other facili- 
ties for National Institutes of Health, the 
bulk of which would be for equipping and 
renovating of animal quarters, a permanent 
animal research building for the addiction 
center at Lexington, Ky., and for initial de- 
velopment of facilities for large animals on 
the site purchased with funds provided in 
1960. 


Reimbursable health programs for 
other governmental agencies... $691, 000 
623, 000 


This represents the cost of services ex- 
pected to be advanced to Public Health Serv- 
ice by other governmental agencies for estab- 
lishing and operating on-the-job clinics. 
Public Health Service deals largely with 
Washington, D.C., personnel; whereas, 90 per- 
cent of the total number of Government's 
employees are locatéd outside the Washing- 
ton area. 


$26, 380, 000 
18, 817, 725 


St. Elizabeths provides treatment for sey- 
eral classes of mentally ill persons, including 
those residing in the District of Columbia, 
beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Administration, 
beneficiaries of Public Health Service, in- 
sane persons charged with or convicted of 
crimes in U.S. courts (including the court 
of the District of Columbia), certain Ameri- 
can citizens found insane in Canada, the 
Panama Canal Zone and the Virgin Islands, 
certain foreign service personnel, and mem- 
bers of the military services admitted to the 
hospital prior to July 16, 1946. Congress ap- 
propriated $4,491,000 to this institution for 
operational expenses, $345,000 for major re- 
pairs, and $4,994,000 for construction of new 
buildings or expansion of present buildings. 
Reimbursements from other agencies will 
approximate $16,550,000. This hospital has 
an average daily patient load of 7,000. 


This institution with an average patient 
load of 326, plus 36 new-borns is a medical 
teaching facility and general hospital. Its 
patients are chiefly drawn from the District 
of Columbia and the adjoining area. The 
hospital is utilized for training of interns 
and residents, many of whom are graduates 
of Howard University, and it has a nurses’ 
training school. A total of $5,050,515 is au- 
thorized for operating costs. All in- excess 
of $3,294,600 (appropriated for fiscal 1961) 
are expected reimbursements from charges 
made to patients and payments made by the 
District of Columbia and other Federal agen- 
cies and from the counties surrounding 
Washington who utilize these facilities for 
welfare patients. Some supervisory func- 
tions over this program are vested in the 
Public Health Service. 


This university is jointly supported by 
congressional appropriations and private 
funds and offers instruction in ten schools 
and colleges, including colleges of medicine, 
dentistry, and pharmacy. This year the uni- 
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versity’s total operational budget is in excess 
of $9,300,000. Of this amount, the Federal 
Government will contribute $5,490,000 to- 
ward operational expenses, $225,000 for plans 
for construction, and $1,433,000 for com- 
pletion of a home economics building and 
power plant facilities. The combined 
budgets for the colleges of medicine, dentis- 
try and pharmacy will require approximately 
24.9 percent of the university's budget for 
educational and general expense. The entire 
student body of the university for I960-61 
will be approximately 6,778. There are 385 
students enrolled in the college of medicine, 
336 in the college of dentistry, and 169 in 
the college of pharmacy. The Federal con- 
tribution for direct current operations in 
the colleges of medicine, dentistry and 
pharmacy is estimated to be $1,481,000 for 
1961. 


Bureau of Public Assistance, 


Out of a total budget of approximately 
$31, billion (Federal, State and local funds) 
for categorical public assistance payments, 
officials of the Social Security Administration 
estimate that approximately $675 million or 
about 19 percent is now being devoted for 
medical and health needs of categorical as- 
sistance recipients this fiscal year. About 
$585 million will be paid to vendors of medi- 
cal care, such as physicians, hospitals, 
pharmacists, nursing homes, etc., and about 
$90 million directly to recipients to enable 
them to meet their medical care needs. The 
Federal share of combined medical payments 
to vendors and to recipients will be about 
$350 million. Reflected in the increase are 
funds for the expanded old age assistance 
medical care program and the medical as- 
sistance for the aged program under Public 
Law 86-778, the Social Security Amendments 
of 1960. 


Operating under the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, the Children’s Bureau admin- 
isters grants to States for maternal and 
child: health, and crippled children’s and 
child welfare services. This year grant 
money totals $51,833,000 divided as follows: 
$18,167,000 for maternal and child health 
work; $20 million for crippled children's 
services; and $13,666,000 for child welfare 
services. However, this last item has no 
medical significance and, therefore, it is not 
refiected in the total of $39,110,000. One- 
half of the Federal funds for maternal and 
child health and crippled children's services 
is required to be matched dollar for dollar 
by the States. In addition, the Children's 
Bureau has $2,360,000 to finance investigat- 
ing and reporting activities and to adminis- 
ter all investigating and reporting activities 
and to administer all the grants, About 40 
percent of this amount is chargeable to the 
health and related activities of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau which include administration 
of grants for maternal and child health and 
crippled children’s services and consultative 
services to State agencies and other public 
and voluntary agencies and organizations en- 
gaged in the provision of maternal and 
child health services. 


Office of Vocational Rehabllita- 
$73, 501, 000 
66, 338, 000 
Grants to the States (same as Hill-Burton 
formula) are provided for: (a) Support of 
basic rehabilitation services, including med- 
ical examinations, surgical, and therapeutic 
treatment, hospitalization, prostheses, oc- 
cupational tools, and aids, vending stands, 
rehabilitation facilities, vocational training, 
and funds for maintenance, $54,700,000; and 
(b) extension and improvement of State 
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programs, $1,500,000. Appropriations for re- 
search and training are divided as follows: 
(a) Special grants to States or nonprofit or- 
ganizations for projects designed to expand 
the rehabilitation program (2-1 Federal- 
States matching), $8,074,000; and (b) for 
training of rehabilitation personnel, includ- 
ing physicians, therapists, psychologists, 
counselors, medical, and psychiatric social 
workers, $7,206,000. In addition, $2,021,000 
is available for Federal administration costs. 


Rehabilitation activities over- 


This appropriation provides for the pur- 
chase, mainly from the Treasury, of U.S.- 
owned local currencies of foreign countries 
for the conduct of research and training 
in rehabilitation in those countries under 
the provisions of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (Pub- 
lic Law 480), as amended. 


Food and Drug Administration. $19, 654, 000 
15, 512, 000 


Of the total, $18,052,000 will be used for 
the enforcement of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act which includes: The inspection 
of manufacturers and examination of sam- 
ples of all foods, drugs and cosmetics in 
interstate commerce to see that they are 
safe, pure, honestly labeled and packaged, 
and bear adequate warnings and directions 
for use; combating medical, nutritional and 
mechanical quackery through court actions; 
premarketing safety clearance of new drugs 
and food additives: requiring appropriate 
labeling of household products containing 
hazardous ingredients; pretesting of all color 
additives. $1,602,000 will be used to certify 
the strength, purity and other requisites of 
certain antibiotic drugs and their deriva- 
tives, insulin and its derivatives, the estab- 
lishment of tolerances for pesticide chemi- 
cals on raw agricultural products, and certi- 
fication of batches and establishment of 
tolerances for all colors used in or on food, 
drugs and cosmetics. 


US. Office of Education 


For a number of years the Office of Educa- ` 


tion has been making grants to States chief- 
ly for vocational education. During the last 
fiscal year approximately $4 million was 
made available as grants to aid the States 
in the training of practical nurses. For 
this year, the Office of Education has avail- 
able approximately $34 million for grants to 
States, of which $4 million is again ear- 
marked for the practical nurse training pro- 
gram. 


Federal surplus property dona- 
tion program, approximate $47, 260, 936 
CCC 38, 405, 000 


The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has authority to make donations 
of personal property and transfer of real 
Property declared surplus by Federal agen- 
cies for health needs. In the case of real 
property, conditional title is vested in the 
transferee and then after a number of years 
of utilization of the property in accordance 
with imposed conditions the property can 
become absolutely vested. Recipients of 
personal property may be medical institu- 
tions, health centers, hospitals and clinics. 
Eligible donees of real property may be any 
institutions organized for health purposes, 
including those engaging in medical re- 
search. It is difficult to determine the ex- 
act value of property donated and trans- 
ferred since accounting is on the basis of 
acquisition cost. Last year approximately 
$40,066,069 of personal property (acquisition 
cost) was allocated for health 5 
During the same period, approximately $23,- 
355,370 of real property (acquisition cost) 
was transferred with a fair market value 
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of $7,194,867. It is expected that the level 
of donations and transfers for the current 
fiscal year will be in line or slightly in ex- 
cess of last year’s totals, 


The Captive Nations and the Freedom of 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations 
is made up of representatives of the 
democratic and anti-Communist forces 
in the nations of central and Eastern 
Europe which have been taken over by 
the Russian Communists and which are 
conducted as satellites of the Soviet 
Union. The Assembly comprises dis- 
tinguished exiles from Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania. 
Some of these men were once in coali- 
tion governments with the Communists 
and discovered how faithless and brutal 
the latter are in their relentless drive for 
power. 

The Assembly has prepared an excel- 
lent memorandum on the “Captive Na- 
tions and the Freedom of Europe,” and I 
ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from it, together with this statement, be 
printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE Caprive NATIONS AND THE FREEDOM OF 
. Eor 
(A memorandum) 

The Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions considers itself in duty bound to re- 
afirm, at this time of searching reassess- 
ment of American foreign policy, its con- 
viction that Europe is and will remain in 
the decisive arena in the global struggle 
between freedom and Communist totali- 
tarianism; that the people of Eastern Eu- 
rope are in a position to play, both as a 
factor of deterrence, and, if deterrence 
failed, as allies of the free nations, a very 
significant role in this struggle; that a 
lasting and secure peace will remain beyond 
reach as long as Soviet power is poised in 
the geographical center of Europe, and that 
to serve both the immediate and longer term 
requirements of a free Europe, it is incum- 
bent upon the Western Powers to demon- 
strate by words and deeds their vital stake 
in the freedom of the eastern half of Europe 
and their unswerving resolve to help the 
captive peoples recover the exercise of their 
right of self-determination. 

The subjugation of nine, once free and 
independent European nations by Soviet 
Russia constitutes a legal and moral issue 
solidly founded on the war-time and post- 
war agreements to which both the Western 
Powers and the Soviet Union were parties, as 
well as on the now universally 
right of self-determination. Its major polit- 
ical consequences has been the failure to 
establish in Europe a dependable and dur- 
able peace, that Is, a peace with freedom and 
justice. In the considered Judgment of the 
Assembly, failure to recognize the vital im- 
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portance of Eastern Europe and to pursue 
policies designed to link effectively the 
struggle for the preservation of freedom and 
for the recovery of freedom in Europe would 
have most serious consequences. It would 
make it extremely difficult, H not impossible, 
for the United States ‘'to steer a course be- 
tween the Scylla of universal annihilation 
and the Charybdis of universal enslavement” 
which, in the expressive words of an Ameri- 
can statesman, is the basic requirement of 
U.S. foreign policy in the sixties. The 
assembly, therefore, feels enjoined (i) 
to examine the currently most widespread 
Western views on, and policies with respect 
to, the captive countries; (il) to submit its 
own views on the present stake of the West- 
ern Powers in the captive nations, and (ili) 
to suggest measures apt to promote the com- 
mon interests of the free nations and their 
silent allies in Eastern Europe, 


I 


Any attempt to bring into discussion the 
problem of the freedom and independence of 
the captive nations of central and eastern 
Europe has lately been hurting itself against 
the theory that the situation in Europe was 
now stabilized—economically, politically, and 
militarily, and it could only be changed, one 
way or the other, at the price of a major war, 
that is, at a price unacceptable to both sides. 
The arena of contest between the forces of 
freedom and communism, continues the 
theory, has moved to the so-called uncom- 
mitted nations of Asia and Africa. These 
nations hold the balance of power. With 
Latin America, they constitute the only ac- 
tive fronts and, therefore, claim the undi- 
vided attention of the Western Powers. How- 
ever desirable it would be to have in central 
and eastern Europe truly independent na- 
tions, under freely elected governments, this 
can no longer be a practical goal of Western 
policy. To pretend otherwise would mean 
engaging in the irresponsible action of incit- 
ing people to futile uprisings. The best the 
West can do for the captive nations, con- 
cludes the theory, is to preserve the hope in 
their ultimate delivery by refusing to give 
formal sanction to the political status quo in 
Europe and to help them improve their lot 
under the present dispensations by practical 
measures—designed to foster evolution 
toward more internal freedom and less sub- 
ordination to Soviet Russia. This theory does 
not resist a closer examination. 

The argument of a fully stabilized Euro- 
pean situation is not borne out by the facts. 
The countries of Western Europe have 
achieved indeed a very high degree of inter- 
nal political stability and a remarkable eco- 
nomic growth and prosperity. They failed, 
however, to develop the third essential ele- 
ment of strength: adequate military power. 
During the many years of American nuclear 
supremacy their security was practically ab- 
solute. But their continued dependence on 
the strategic nuclear deterrent renders them 
increasingly vulnerable to Soviet intimida- 
tion and blackmail. 

There can be little doubt that the Soviet 
rulers are not only intent upon changing 
the situation in Europe to their advantage, 
but also believe they can accomplish this 
without the mortal risks involved for them 
in a major war. The basic premise of Soviet 
political strategy toward Western Europe is 
that the Soviet advances in nuclear striking 
power have or are about to neutralize the 
strategic nuclear power of the United States. 
As a consequence of such neutralization, the 
balance of power in Europe is shifting to the 
overwhelming advantage of the Soviet Union, 
whose ground forces will acquire a new free- 
dom of action. In the words of a report 
prepared last year for the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the U.S. Senate by a Columbis- 
Harvard research group: With the strategic 
nuclear weapons neutralized, Soviet superi- 
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ority in other forms of military power be- 
comes of greater significance, both militarily 
and politically. This superiority of military 
power in the various categories would mean 
not necessarily that the Soviet leadership 
would choose to attack, but that it could 
bring about political changes in one part of 
the world or another without having to at- 
tack, As Mr. Khrushchev sees it, what re- 
mains is for the Western nations to be 
realistic about adjusting their positions 
abroad to a weaker power relationship.” 
This interpretation of Soviet policies fully 
tallies with the forward strategy set forth 
with ostentatious confidence in the state- 
ment issued last December in Moscow follow- 
ing the conference of 81 Communist parties 
and in the speech delivered on January 6, 
1961, by Nikita Khrushchev. It is, further- 
more, confirmed by the renewed emphasis 
placed in the communique issued on March 
30, 1961, following the Moscow meeting of 
the rulers of the countries of the so-called 
Warsaw Pact on the urgent necessity of con- 
cluding a peace treaty with “both German 
states“ and on converting West Berlin into 
a “demilitarized free city.” 

The arena of contest has indeed been 
broadened. In 1955 it was extended to 
Africa. In 1959 Latin America, too, became 
an active front. But geography, experience, 
skill, population and resources make Europe 
the major target of Soviet efforts and, there- 
fore, the principal front. Communist vic- 
tories in other continents may help Soviet 
Strategy in Europe. But such victories would 
not be necessarily decisive, whereas failure 
of the forces of freedom to make a stand in 
Europe will seal the fate of at least Africa 
and the Middle East. The uncommitted na- 
tions are and will remain in the foreseeable 
future so weak that they will mirror rather 
than determine the balance of power. It is 
in Europe, therefore, that the balance of 
power can be disrupted with decisive conse- 
quences. 

The argument that the freedom of the 
captive countries can mo longer be a prac- 
tical” goal of Western policy overlooks an 
essential factor. As long as the strategic nu- 
clear deterrent was unquestionably effective, 
the captive countries may have been of little 
strategic interest for the West. However, 
with the increasing neutralization of the 
strategic deterrence and the ensuing effort to 
bulld up an alternative deterrence, the cap- 
tive countries become a potentially vital 
element of Western security. 
Whether the Soviet rulers must or not reckon 
in their strategic calculations with a high 
coefficient of risk in the captive countries, 
which lie athwart their lines of communi- 
cation, may make, in the coming years, all 
the difference between acceptable and unac- 
ceptable risks for the Soviet Union, that is, 
between effective deterrence or no deterrence 
atall. 

Soviet diplomacy persistently seeks to 
wrest from the Western Powers the express 
or at least tacit admission that the political 
status quo in East-Central Europe is perma- 
nent. In turn, Soviet propaganda tirelessly 
Strives to convince the respective peoples 
that the world balance of power has tipped 
decisively in favor of the Communist camp. 
Both efforts prove that the Soviet rulers are 
aware of their vulnerability in the captive 
area and are intent upon promoting there 
a spirit of hopelessness, leading to passivity 
and resignation. For this alone would per- 
mit them to discount the likelihood of ac- 
tive resistance in all circumstances. 


It follows, that in order to mobilize all the 
forces which are needed to counter effectively 
the effort of Soviet Russia to change the 
Situation in Europe in her favor, by means 
of pressures, intimidation and blackmail 
rather than war, the Western Powers must 
commit themselves, in turn, to the purpose 
of changing the status quo in their own 
favor. To this end, they must pursue un- 
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remittingly and consistently, policies aimed 
at extending the area of freedom in Europe. 
The fear that such a commitment and policy 
would stir up undue expectations in the 
captive countries and might eventually lead 
to futile uprisings appears at present entirely 
unwarranted. After the tragic experience 
of the Hungarian revolution, neither state- 
ments of purposes, even if confirmed by 
political and diplomatic actions, nor the 
most inflammatory kind of propaganda can 
bring any of the captive peoples to the boil- 
ing point. The best a Western policy of 
active concern can accomplish is to keep 
them at a simmering point, that is, with 
hope in eventual delivery and confidence in 
the West alive. Uprisings and revolutions 
on the Hungarian pattern appear today con- 
ceivable only if Soviet military power were 
neutralized, as a result of an internal crisis 
in the Soviet Union, or effectively engaged 
by Western forces (in the event of an open 
Soviet aggression). Still, the possibility of 
violent popular outbreaks, born of sheer des- 
pair, cannot be entirely discounted. 

A policy that would avoid a commitment 
to the clear goal of freedom and independ- 
ence for the nations of East-Central Europe 
and would aim, instead, at fostering amelio- 
rations under the present dispensations 
could hardly bring into accord the interest 
of the free and the captive nations. By its 
standoffish cautiousness, such a policy could 
not fail to undermine the spirit of resist- 
ance in the captive lands and, with it, sqaun- 
der away a deterrent factor of vital signifi- 
cance for the survival of freedom in any 


part of Europe. This is not to say that the 


captive peoples would not welcome a less 
repressive internal regime, less subordina- 
tion to Soviet Russia, some economic amelio- 
ration and more contacts and cultural ex- 
changes with the West. It means, however, 
that nations deeply rooted in history, as are 
the captive nations, will never settle for such 
marginal gains at the price of their inalien- 
able rights. 

In practical terms, the main question Is 
whether even at the price of sacrificing the 
goal of full freedom and independence, West- 
ern policy could generate or only stimulate 
an evolution towards more, though limited, 
freedom and independence. In other words, 
the question is whether the Yugoslav or 
Polish situations represent patterns that 
could be duplicaed elsewhere. 

Titoism was the product of a unique com- 
bination of geographical and historical fac- 
tors. These factors have all along been 
lacking in the other captive countries. Since 
the Hungarian revolution, which has shown 
to all satellite rulers the risk of finding 
themselves face to face with their own peo- 
ple, none of those rulers even dreams of let- 
ting himself be weaned away from Moscow— 
the only dependable source of his power and 
privileges. 

As for the so-called Polish pattern of a 
less repressive, more tolerable internal re- 
gime, three main factors combined in 1956 
to bring it about: (1) the Soviet fear of an 
international’ conflict at a time when the 
balance of power was distinctly favorable to 
the United States; (2) the internal tensions 
in the Soviet Union, due to the then still 
unresolved struggle for power in the Krem- 
lin and the ensuing impairment of the de- 
icsionmaking process, and, most important 
of all (3) the pressure of the Polish people 
and the resulting fear of an explosion that 
would spread to the whole captive area. All 
these factors have lost their effectiveness 
since 1956. The balance of power is now 
more favorable to the Soviets. The struggle 
for supreme power in the Soviet Communist 
Party was won by Khrushchev, and the cap- 
tive nations were discouraged both by the 
fate of the Hungarian revolution and by the 
general trend of Western policies. Events 
have since demonstrated that, for the Com- 
munists, the Polish October was a mere tac- 
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tical retreat at a time when concessions 
remained the only way to avoid an explo- 
sion. In the years which have lapsed since 
1956, most of the gains made by the Polish 
people have been gradually nibbled away. 
The process is still in progress against mute 
but stubborn popular resistance, and it goes 
hand in hand with an increasingly repressive 
trend all over Eastern Europe. 

It would appear, therefore, that the out- 
look for duplicating the so-called Yugoslav 
pattern is practically nil. As regards the 
so-called Polish pattern, it could conceivably 
be repeated in circumstances comparable to 
those prevailing in Poland, in October 1956. 
But since pressure from below was one of the 
main factors at that time, it can hardly be 
imagined how this can be generated by a 
Western policy of {friendliness toward the 
Communist regimes. This applies, of course, 
to the concept of economic aid, the only 
exception being Poland where such aid may 
contribute to slowing down the process of 
gradual retreat from the gains of October 
1956. x 

m 


The assembly of captive European nations 
holds that the eaptive nations of are 
of vital significance to the United States and 
its allies on at least four counts: 

1. They are an essential part of the alter- 
native deterrent the West is endeavoring to 
create in Europe. 

2. Their issue can help the West in estab- 
lishing a balance of pressures in negotiations, 
in United Nations debates and in the propa- 
ganda war. 

3. They enable the West effectively to un- 
dermine the claim that the emancipation of 
colonial peoples is a Western rout confirm- 
ing the inevitability of the worldwide victory 
of communism. 

4. They represent the key to a strong and 
self-reliant Europe and thus to a dependable 
peace, 

mr 


A program of measures designed to stimu- 
late hope and faith in the captive countries 
can only fulfill the previously listed immedi- 
ate and long-range purposes if the present 
image of an irresistible Soviet momentum is 
replaced by the impression that the tide 
has turned, or is about to turn in favor of 
the West. This can be accomplished only 
by a measurable, territorial advance of free- 
dom against communism anywhere in the 
world. There is a further condition of suc- 
cess for such a program. It should not ap- 
pear motivated by either generosity or self- 
ish interest. It should rather suggest that 
the free world has come to realize the 
strength of the bonds of mutual interest 
between the two parts of Europe; it is fully 
aware of its vital stake in the freedom and 
independence of the east-central European 
nations and is, therefore; prepared both as 
a matter of principle and self-interest, to do 
something about it. 

Specifically, in the view of the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations the morale of the 
captive peoples of Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope and their faith in the West will be 
sustained, the long and short-term interest 
of both free and captive nations served and 
a useful balance of pressures established if 
the Government of the United States of 
America were to— 

1. Reaffirm the validity of the wartime and 
postwar legal commitments and pledges with 
respect to Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland 
and Rumania, and its continued determina- 
tion to seek the observance of these obli- 
gations by all concerned; 

2. Insist firmly in any diplomatic parleys 
or conferences on European problems with 
the rulers of the Soviet on the withdrawal 
of Soviet armed forces and agents from the 
territories of the above nine captive coun- 
tries, as well as on the holding in these 
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countries of free elections under interna- 
tional supervision. 

3. Inscribe on the agenda of the United 
Nations General Assembly the question of 
the denial of self-determination to the 
above nine captive countries and press for 
a debate and investigation of this charge. 

4. Work out with the European partners 
of the United States in the summit confer- 
ences and promote by all appropriate means 
a plan for an overall European settlement 
based on the principle of self-determination. 

5. Insist on the inclusion of the Hun- 
garian question on the agenda of each yearly 
session of the United Nations General As- 
sembly, and propose, regardless of the pros- 
pects of such proposals being adopted, (a) 
the rejection of the credentials issued by 
the Kadar regime, and (b) measures of en- 
forcement. 

6. Promote a worldwide movement against 
Soviet colonialism. 

There are other practical measures and 
attitudes which could be taken to good avail 
for the same ends. Among these the fol- 
lowing may be worthy of consideration: 

(a) To downgrade the present diplomatic 
missions to the satellite governments. 

(b) To desist from actions and moves 
which give respectability to the satellite re- 
gimes and compound the effect of past acts 
of recognition. 

(c) To challenge in the United Nations on 
all appropriate occasions the qualification of 
the satellite delegates to speak on human 
rights and expose systematically the record 
of denial of human rights in their respec- 
tive countries. 

(d) To call for a United Nations investi- 
gation of conditions in prisons and forced 
labor camps in the captive countries, as well 
as for the release of all prisoners detained 
because of their convictions or past political 
affiliations. 

(e) Invigorate radio propaganda to East- 

Euro; 


ern pe. 

(f) Seek full reciprocity in all cultural 
exchange programs, and warn American par- 
ticipants against letting themselyes be ex- 
ploited for political propaganda purposes by 
the Communist rulers or their agents. 

(g) To call for the abolition of the almost 
prohibitive restrictions imposed by the satel- 
lite regimes on the sending of individual 
food, medicine, and clothing packages from 
the free world to relatives and friends in 
the captive countries. 

(h) To sustain the organizations estab- 
lished in the free world for the purpose of 
voicing the political aspirations of the cap- 
tive nations, and preserving their cultural 
heritage. 

Iv 


The Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions believes that the struggle to prevent 
any further extension of Soviet power in Eu- 
rope and in other parts of the world cannot 
be separated from the struggle for the re- 
covery of freedom wherever it has been sup- 
pressed by communism. Denying to the 
Soviet Union external successes is in itself 
productive of internal stresses. It gives the 
lle to the Soviet claim about the inevitability 
of the worldwide victory of communism and 
is thereby a powerful antidote to resignation 
and apathy among those held captive. Car- 
rying the struggle to the enemy-controlled 
territory is apt to deliver a serious blow to 
the most important weapon of communism 
against the free world and particularly 
against the politically unstable, economi- 
cally and socially underdeveloped and mili- 
tarily feeble countries; the impression that 
i> yaoi is irresistibly moving toward its 
goal, 

Against an enemy irrevocably committed to 
one world, his own, there is no safeguard 
in a search for mere survival by means of 
accommodations and static defense. The way 
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to survival is a firm commitment to a para- 
mount purpose—a world of freedom under 
law, a dynamic, worldwide challenge of com- 
munism, 


Latin American Aid 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 25, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6518) making 
appropriations for the inter-American social 
and economic cooperation program and the 
Chilean reconstruction and rehabilitation 
program for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes. 


Mr; PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, let me 
compliment the distinguished gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Passman] for his 
usual masterful presentation on the 
Latin American assistance program. 
His able analysis of foreign aid bills is 
always most helpful and his remarks to- 
day, as usual, provide wise guidance for 
the House. 

There is no question that an effective 
program of aid to Latin America, despite 
the many widely scattered contributions 
we have made in the past, is long over- 
due, one that is specifically designed to 
assist our friends in this part of the 
world. 

Attention has been directed to lack of 
full information from the agencies con- 
cerned about the scope and extent of 
specific projects to justify the appropria- 
tions requested in this bill. In this re- 
spect, Mr. Chairman, I would like to di- 
rect the attention of my colleagues and 
those agency officials concerned to a 
most worthy project which deserves the 
type of assistance we seek to provide in 
the Latin American assistance program. 

I speak of the recently instituted Ciu- 
dad de los Nifios or Boys Town, at San 
José, in the friendly, neighboring Re- 
public of Costa Rica. 

To my mind, this project is particu- 
larly deserving of assistance because it 
appears to fit quite naturally within the 
framework of the program outlined re- 
cently by the President for Inter- 
American cooperation. = 

Ciudad de los Nifios is only a few 
months old and already it has taken to 
its care 64 Costa Rican boys, ranging 
from 12 to 18 years of age, orphans or 
the victims of broken homes and, some, 
graduates of reformatories. 

It is the purpose of this institution, 
much as with our well known and famed 
Boys Town in Nebraska, not only to 
harbor such unfortunate boys, but to 
impart to them the essential education 
and training they need to become use- 
ful citizens. 

I am advised that Ciudad de los Niños 
has the official sanction of the Govern- 
ment of Costa Rica and that a special 
Costa Rican commemorative stamp has 
been issued to signalize its establish- 
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ment. I am also informed that need 
for such an institution is so great that 
plans are already underway for the es- 
tablishment within the near future of 
a physical plant capable of taking care 
of 2,000 boys. At this time, work is pro- 
ceeding on the erection of housing facili- 
ties to accommodate 150 boys by the first 
of next year. 

Notice of this activity has come to my 
attention through friends of the As- 
sumption Fathers who have been en- 
trusted with the development and direc- 
tion of Ciudad de los Nifios, This most 
versatile and enterprising order of 
Catholic priests, founded over 100 years 
ago in France, carriers on a wide variety 
of activities, largely in the field of edu- 
cation, throughout the world, including 
that unique educational institution in 
this country, Assumption College, located 
in Worcester, Mass. 

Many young men from my district at- 
tend Assumption, which is especially 
dedicated to the liberal arts, to French 


-and religious culture, and to inter- 


national relations. Over the years, like 
many. others, I have respected and ad- 
mired the magnificent works of the As- 
sumption Fathers and many of us in this 
House will long remember the truly he- 
roic work of this dedicated order in re- 
building, as a preparatory school, their 
combined preparatory school and college 
facilities which were devastated by the 
Worcester tornado of June 1953. Now 
the Assumption Fathers have established 
a fine, new Assumption College campus, 
also in Worcester, devoted entirely to 
the college department. 

Ciudad de los Nifios is a practical, hu- 
mane undertaking of the Assumption 
Fathers which could well have a strong 
and favorable impact on our interna- 
tional relations. It is an undertaking 
which offers this Nation a fine oppor- 
tunity to lend a timely helping hand in 
the true spirit of inter-American good 
neighbor cooperation, It is my under- 
standing that, in order to keep pace with 
the opportunities it has to accomplish 
good, Ciudad de los Nifios is urgently in 
need of long-term financing which 
would permit it to go ahead with the 
building of an adequate physical plant. 
I hope that under the regulations worked 
out by the Inter-American Development 
Bank that deserving projects like this 
will receive just and sympathetic consid- 
eration of their needs. 

It would appear that here at Ciudad 
de los Nifios we have a pilot venture 
which should be encouraged by those 
agencies responsible for the develop- 
ment of the Latin American aid pro- 
gram. What could more aptly portray 
to our fellow American Republics the 
deep humanitarian motives of the United 
States of America than to extend to a 
particularly unfortunate segment of the 
youth of Costa Rica the friendly hand 
of friendship within the spirit of the 
President's cooperative program? 

The long-term benefits of such a ges- 
ture can readily be seen. They are elo- 
quently expressed by an Assumption 
father, a product of Assumption College, 
newly assigned to Ciudad de los Ninos 
who writes to a good friend: 
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We are convinced that our Boys’ Town, 
once developed, will be a very strong deter- 
rent to Communist infiltration here in Costa 
Rica and in due time throughout Central 
America, The time is more than ripe for 
our kind of work. What we are doing now 
for 64 boys will, God willing, be done later 
for hundreds, and ultimately for thousands. 


Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that ap- 
propriate agencies of our Government 
will have the imagination to take the 
initiative when a worthwhile opportunity 
of this kind comes along and make 
Ciudad de los Ninos a monument to the 
Sincerity of our words and of our mo- 
tives. Let Ciudad de los Niños become 
a showplace of democracy in America 
and fruitful realization of what the 
Latin American aid program. can 
accomplish. 


American Medical Association Survey of 
Federal Health Expenditures—VA and 
DOD—IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or S 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the following is the fourth part of a 
Series on the report prepared by the 
American Medical Association on funds 
which have been appropriated by Con- 
gress for activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the field of health: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


(This year, $1,015,389,000; last year, 
$948,529,500) . 
Inpatient care in veterans’ ad- 

ministration hospitals $766, 445, 000 
SMBS: POOR — os eee 751, 440, 000 


Veterans’ administration's largest single 
medical expenditure covert inpatient care in 
171 veterans’ administration hospitals and 
provides for an estimated 121,456 beds. At 
present veterans’ administration reports an 
estimated daily patient load of 111,600, ap- 
proximately 92 percent of bed capacity. The 
appropriation includes salaries of physicians 
and other personnel, medical rehabilitation 
of veterans, dietetic and nursing services, 
Social services and special services, such as 
recreation and transportation of veterans. 


The bulk of this appropriation is for out- 
patient care in about 100 veterans’ adminis- 
tration clinics. The remainder is planned 
for fees to physicians ($8,965,000) and dene 
tists ($937,000) under the hometown care 
program, 


Modernization and replacement 
construction_-.--------..... $70, 441, 000 


26, 676, 000 


This amount is for work on existing units 
where costs exceed $300,000 per project and 
equipment for new units. The money is 
available until expended (see “Alterations 
and improvements" item for small projects). 


Domiciliary care is being provided in 18 VA 
facilities for about 16,850 veterans who, while 
incapacitated for employment, are not in 
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need of full hospital care. VA also makes 
payments to 33 State veterans homes with a 
daily patient load of approximately 9,750. 
Payments this fiscal year are estimated at 
$6,513,000. Under Public Law 86-625 (86th 
Cong.) Federal contributions to these homes 
will be raised from a maximum of $700 to 
$912 a year per patient. 


$22, 500, 000 
18, 344, 000 


For research, mostly in VA hospitals. The 
breakdown: general medical and surgical re- 
search, $14,700,000; atomic medical research, 
$3,250,000; prosthetics testing, $1 million; 


neuropsychiatric, $2,450,000; tuberculosis, 
$900,000; other, $200,000. 

Contract hospitalization._..... $15, 235, 000 
LASS Year: AAT anaanses 15, 277, 000 


This appropriation finances an average 
daily patient load of 3,060 veterans in Federal 
hospitals other than VA and in State and 
municipal hospitals. Patients in Federal 
non-VA hospitals are estimated at 1,407 and 
in non-Federal hospitals, 1,643. Mental cases 
make up the largest single category of con- 
tract cases. 


To operate the Veterans“ Administration 
Department of Medicine and Surgery in the 
central office and the seven area medical offi- 
ces: included are salaries, travel, and like 
expenses. 


Alterations. improvements, and 
CTT 


For alteration, improvements and repairs 
to VA clinics and domiciliaries (costing less 


than $300,000 per project) 


yak) ee ree ee 


For maintaining and operating supply 
depots handling the purchase, shipping and 
storage of medical supplies and equipment 
used by the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery. 


Medical care—Philippine vet- 
% AA $1, 500, 000 
Test Narr. cee 2, s 


Until 1963 the United States will con- 
tribute for the medical care of Philippine 
veterans. 


Medical education and training. $1, 491. 000 
ü Se et ee 1, 331, 000 

For VA training programs for physicians 
and other VA personnel in medical special- 
ties and auxiliary services, 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
This year, $803,462,100, last 
$788,597,000. 


Air Force medical 
approximately 


year, 


services, 


The estimate for fiscal 1961 includes 
$239,657,000 for the operation and mainte- 
nance of medical treatment facilities. This 
figure includes estimated e in con- 
nection with hospitalization, outpatient 
care, ancillary services, administrative sup- 
port, and other medical services, including 
preventive medicine, veterinary, aeromedi- 
cal evacuation, dental, physiological train- 
ing, industrial health, medical training, pay- 
ments to other Federal and nonfederal 
agencies for care provided Air Force active 
duty and retired personnel. Included are 
military salaries which constitute the larg- 
est portion of expenses. For the dependents’ 
medical care program, the Air Force ex- 
pects to spend in fiscal 1961 $30,185,000. 
Major repairs and construction of medical 
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facilities is estimated at $26,833,000. This 
figure includes amounts appropriated for 
fiscal 1960 which have not yet been obli- 
gated. Other medical expenses are estimated 
at $66,767,000 and will be used to pay mili- 
tary students, and for medical printing and 
medical education, operation of staff func- 
tions at major air commands, subcommands, 
and the Office of the Surgeon General. This 
sum also include military salaries. 


Army medical services, approx- 
GCC 


The estimated cost includes expenses 
normally associated with the operation of 
military hospitals and dispensaries, military 
and civilian salaries, medical supplies and 
equipment, utilities, communications, trans- 
portation travel subsistence, maintenance 
and repair of buildings and grounds, ex- 
penses for construction, dependent medical 
care, medical education and training, medical 
research and preventive medicine. 


Navy medical services, approxi- 
rN A ee ea ae 


The above estimate is broken down in the 
following manner; Military pay, $62 million, 
maintenance and operation of the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery activities, $38,600,- 
000; medical care nonnaval facilities, $14 
million; medicare, $22,500,000; care of the 
dead, $1,100,000; alteration or renovation, 
$1,500,000; other costs, $9,900,000: new con- 
struction $500,000; research $5,484,000; re- 
imbursements, $23,300,000. Not included in 
the above figures is the cost of operation of 
medical facilities not under the control of 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery nor the 
salaries of military and civilian medical per- 
sonnel at activities not under the manage- 
ment control of the BuMed or the military 
medical personnel attached to ships, fleet op- 
erating units and the Fleet Marine Force. 
These expenses are borne by the Bureau re- 
sponsible for funding these activities. 


Office Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense—health and medical, ap- 
Wanne eas 


For salaries, travel, and administration of 
this office, and for travel expenses and con- 
sultant fees for the Defense Department 
Civilian Health and Medical Advisory Coun- 
cil. 


Cuba as a Satellite 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in this morning’s Washington 
Post an editorial entitled “Cuba as a 
Satellite.” I think all of us can afford 
to read the editorial and profit from 
the same. I am sure we recognize the 
danger of Cuba, which is 90 miles away 
from our shores, becoming a satellite. 
We are not sure, but we have good rea- 
son to believe that several hundred 
Cubans are training to handle the air- 
planes that Castro hopes will be forth- 
coming from Russia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed following my remarks 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CUBA AS A SATELLITE 


Any lingering doubts elsewhere about the 
complete Communist orientation of Cuba 
ought to be resolved by Fidel Castro’s May 
Day harangue. The Cuban dictator has 
made it plain that his regime is an enthu- 
silastic satellite—perhaps even more slavish 
than Mr. Khrushchev, for tactical reasons, 
might want. Dr. Castro’s total repudiation 
of the elections he promised when he came 
to power and his renewed attacks upon the 
Catholic Church are links in the chain. It 
would be monstrous to think that these fet- 
ters represent the wish of the Cuban people. 

All the same, Secretary Rusk's assurance 
that the United States has no plans for 
armed intervention in Cuba is a welcome in- 
dication that the administration has re- 
gained its balance. After the inglorious end 
of the invasion 2 weeks ago, American mili- 
tary action against Castro now would vastly 
compound the damage. That is one of the 
consequences of the initial failure. In pres- 
ent circumstances an attempt to expunge the 
menace by armed force would be prohibitive- 
ly costly to this country’s standing. 

Mr. Rusk's testimony that the abortive in- 
vuslon was a Cuban decision, however, will 
strike some persons at less than candid. Ob- 
viously Cubans carried out the landings. But 
the anti-Castro Cubans seem to have had 
relatively little voice in the planning and 
execution of the enterprise. No purpose is 
served by appearing to blame the anti-Com- 
munist Cubans for a fiasco that was in es- 
sence a piece of sad mismanagement by the 
United States. 

At the same time, we think that former 
President Eisenhower has taken the right 
approach in advising against a “witch hunt” 
over the Cuban affair. It is altogether too 
evident that there were major miscalcula- 
tions. It is essential that the administration 
and the country learn from them. But some- 
what the same considerations are involved 
now as applied after the U-2 debacle a year 
ago. At that time the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee conducted a highly respon- 
sible investigation that avoided needless 
turmoil. 

Individual or agency accountability in the 
Cuban affair may exist, At best, however, 
an ex parte judgment can comprehend only 
a partial view; no one on the outside can 
know all the factors that went into recom- 
mendations and decisions. Much more im- 
portant than pinpointing the blame is to 
institute changes in procedure and machin- 
ery so as to guard against such aberrations 
in the future. 

Meanwhile the emphasis ought to be on 
isolating Castro. Even though this coun- 
try's prestige in the hemisphere may have 
been injured temporarily by the Cuban flop, 
perhaps the net effect will still be that of 
catharsis—particularly if the United States 
moves quickly to give substance to its 
promises of economic help for self-help in 
promoting orderly change in Latin America. 
Castro himself is helping to promote an 
awakening. Until recently there was a 
tendency in some areas to dismiss the 
alarums about communism in Cuba as mere 
opposition to the reforms of a romantic 
revolutionary. But Castro’s contempt for 
elections and his direct affirmation of ties 
to Moscow may have a different effect. 

This, in turn, ought to bring more will- 
ingness on the part of other countries to en- 
force collective sanctions against the Castro 
regime—as has just been done in the exclu- 
sion of Cuba from the Inter-American De- 
fense Board. A collective embargo, to be 
sure, would not have the same appeal to 
advocates of direct action as a military in- 
tervention or a blockade (which would be 
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difficult to enforce); and it must be con- 
ceded that the Communist hold on Cuba is 
likely to increase. But in view of the hu- 
militation of the last fortnight, the first 
objective now ought to be to encourage 
broader understanding of the Communist 
enclave in Cuba and the dangers it presents. 

Then, if Castro attempts to export sub- 
version, it will be much easier to crack 
down with collective approval. 


American Policy in the Near East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
recent exchange of fire between the 
Syrians and Israeli once again points to 
the festering sore in the Middle East. 
I am sure that we would all agree that 
it is the desire of all Americans to pro- 
mote and establish peaceful and friendly 
relations between Israel and her neigh- 
bors in this most strategic part of the 
world. 

With this thought in mind, it is well to 
give careful consideration to the state- 
ment of policy adopted by the American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee Con- 
ference held March 19 and 20. This 
organization’s burning desire is to ad- 
vance an Arab-Israel peace through a 
realistic approach to the many prob- 
lems involved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the commit- 
tee, entitled “American Policy in the 
Near East“ be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMERICAN POLICY IN THE NEAR East 
(A statement adopted by the American 

Israel Public Affairs Committee and sub- 

mitted to the Department of State on 

March 20, 1961) 

The American Israel Public Affairs Com- 
mittee believes that the American people, 
gravely concerned over the hostilities which 
divide mankind and threaten its survival, 
have been heartened by the courageous and 
vigorous leadership of President John F. 
Kennedy. 

We join with our fellow Americans in the 
determination to support the firm words 
uttered by President Kennedy in the hour 
of his inauguration: “Let every nation 
know, whether it wishes us well or Ul, that 
we shall pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship, support any friend, op- 
pose any foe, in order to assure the survival 
and the success of liberty.” 

The new administration is now reviewing 
American foreign policy in all parts of the 
world. The American Israel Public Affairs 
Committee hopes that this reappraisal will 
insure a firm policy in the Near East which 
will deter aggression, promote peace and 
economic development, and strengthen free- 
dom. 

We offer our support to the administra- 
tion in the implementation of policies 
which will serve these objectives. 

Since World War II, the United States 
has befriended Israel and the Arab States 
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and has helped them to raise the standards 
of living of their peoples. 

The United States should continue to 
seek the friendship of these governments 
and encourage them to resolve their con- 
lets and befriend each other. In this proc- 
ess, however, our Government cannot be 
neutral between those who are for aggres- 
sion and those who are for peace. 

Neither the United Nations nor the United 
States has been able to induce the Arab 
States to terminate the state of war which 
they have maintained against Israel for 13 
years in defiance of the United Nation's. 1947 
Partition Resolution and in violation of the 
United Nations Charter. That state of war 
is deplorable, dangerous and a tragic waste 
of human and matertal resources. 

Arab leaders use hatred for. Israel as their 
badge of patriotism in the internal struggle 
for leadership in the Arab world. The 
massive military, economic and political 
support they receive from the Soviet bloc 
bolsters their ambition for military su- 
periority and encourages their hope for vic- 
tory. They wage a propaganda offensive to 
shift the blame and consequences for the 
Arab-Israel conflict to Israel in order to 
alienate other nations from Israel, disengage 
the West from vital moral and security 
commitments, reduce Western aid to Israel 
and yltimately isolate her. 


FOR DIRECT NEGOTIATIONS 


An Arab-Israel peace is a fundamental goal 
of U.S. policy in the Near East and our Gov- 
ernment must continue a sustained effort to 
work for it, recognizing that peace can be 
attained only by direct negotiations between 
the Arab States and Israel. 

Israel has repeatedly offered to negotiate 
directly with the Arab States. There is no 
reason why such direct negotiations should 
be indefinitely deferred. The United States 
should not be restrained by fear that work- 
ing for peace will provoke Arab resentment. 
The Arab States can be induced to abandon 
their negative position only if our country 
and the U.N. are unswerving in the determi- 
nation to outlaw the Arab war against Israel. 

President Kennedy referred to the over- 
riding world conflict in his inaugural address. 
His words are applicable to the Near East: 
“So let us begin anew—remembering on both 
sides that stability ís not a sign of weakness, 
and sincerity is always subject to proof. Let 
us never negotiate out of fear. But let us 
never fear to negotiate.” 

We also recall, with satisfaction, President 
Kennedy’s statement of August 25, 1960, that 
the United States must make it “crystal 
clear” that “we will act promptly and deci- 
sively against any nation in the Middle East 
which attacks its neighbor.” The President 
deplored that neither Arabs nor Israelis 
know exactly where we stand or exactly 
what we mean.” We look forward to a new 
and positive statement that the United 
States will take decisive action to resist ag- 
gression In the Near East from whatever 
source, 

THE BALANCE OF STRENGTH 


Israel stands alone; she belongs to no 
defense system; no treaty automatically 
brings allies to her defense. While Israel's 
neighbors have been supplied with weapons 
from Communist sources, our Government 
has not provided grant military ald to Israel, 
and she has been compelled to expend large 
sums to purchase arms to defend herself. 
In the Interests of world peace we favor dis- 
armament in the Near East, under effective 
mutual inspection. As long as Israel is 
menaced by Soviet weapons in the hands of 
the Arab states, however, our Government 
and other Western allies must be viligant 
to guarantee that the arms balance is main- 
tained. This is indispensable to preserve 
stability in the Near East and to prevent 
an outbreak of hostilities. 
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~ THE ECONOMICAL WAR 


The Arab boycott and blockade must be 
ended. In May 1960, Congress by an amend- 
ment to the Mutual Security Act, reaffirmed 
the U.S. position in favor of freedom of 
navigation in international waterways and 
economic cooperation between nations and 
in opposition to boycotts, blockades, and re- 
striction in the use of international water- 
ways. This amendment armed the admin- 
istration with an authoritative statement of 
American policy on these issues. 

President-elect Kennedy declared on Au- 
gust 25, 1960; “If America’s word to the world 
is to have any meaning, H the decisions and 
resolutions of the United Nations are to be 
binding on all parties, H the mutual security 
amendment which I cosponsored with Sen- 
ator Paul. H. Doulas is to have meaning, if 
the clear, thoughtful language of the Demo- 
cratic platform is to have meaning—the in- 
fluence of this Nation and other maritime 
powers must be brought to bear on a just 
solution that removes all discrimination 
from the Suez Canal.“ 

The administration should make it clear 
that the United States will not concur in the 
blacklisting of American shippers or other 
businessmen who trade with Israel. 

The United States should implement the 
Position affirmed by the Congress in the 
amendment to the Mutual Security Appro- 
Priations Act of 1959, which expressed op- 
position to discrimination by recipients of 
American aid against Americans on grounds 
of race or religion. 

CONTINUED ECONOMIC AID 


The United States must assist the new na- 
tions who make effective use of our aid to 
combat poverty and to help their peoples 
to a better life. 

The United States should continue eco- 
nomic ald to the peoples of Israel, the Arab 
States and other countries in the Near East. 

Economic assistance to Israel has helped 
her resettle hundreds of thousands of Jewish 
refugees, develop her skills and resources 
and stimulate her impressive rate of agri- 
cultural and industrial growth. American 
aid to Israel has been used prudently and 
should be maintained. 

Our Government respects the right of 
of every nation to be independent in the 
conduct of foreign policy. But a distinction 
must be made between genuine neutrals and 
those who don the mask of neutralism to 
exploit world conflicts to enhance their pow- 
er. Our Government should avoid lavish- 
ing ald on those who abuse our assistance 
to undermine our policies and alienate 
friends and who engage in power politics. 

THE ARAB REFUGEES 


The only realistic solution to the problem 
of the Arab refugees is their resettlement 
in Arab countries where there is need, land 
and opportunity. Major refugee problems 
have been resolved in the past by resettle- 
ment—never by repatriation. 

Arab leaders persistently refuse to cooper- 
ate in any resettlement program. Instead, 
they demand that Israel r@patriate the ref- 
ugees who were the victims of their own 
1948 aggression. 

The Arab States base their demand for 
repatriation on a U.N. resolution adopted 
in December 1948 which they themselves op- 
posed because it called upon “the govern- 
ments and authorities concerned to seek 
agreement by negotiations conducted with 
a view toward the final settlement of all 
questions outstanding between them.” 

The United Nations resolution clearly in- 
tended that any repatriation of Arab ref- 
ugees to Israel should be dealt with within 
the context of Arab-Israel peace negotia- 
tions. But Arab leaders ignore the U.N. 
call for peace. They invoke only one para- 
graph of that resolution (par. 11), deliberate- 
ly disregarding the resolution’s explicit quali- 
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fication that returning refugees be prepared 
to “live at peace with their neighbors.” The 
Arab claim to repatriation has been invali- 
dated because they have persisted in a pro- 
claimed war which contravenes that resolu- 
tion and has rendered it obsolete. In the 
U.N. refugee centers, the Arab refugees are 
being taught to hate Israel, and Arab prop- 
aganda calls for paramilitary formations in 
preparation for the invasion of Israel. 

It is contended by some that if only Israel 
would permit the refugees a free choice be- 
tween repatriation and compensation, very 
few would choose repatriation; once having 
achieved satisfaction of their political claim, 
they would no longer reject resettlement. 
This 1s a reckless contention and a disserv- 
ice to the refugees themselves. It merely 
encourages Ardb leaders in their opposition 
to resettlement. 

It should be noted that Israel has re- 
peatedly declared its readiness to pay com- 
pensation for abandoned Arab property. 
More than 200,000 Arabs, some of them 
former refugees admitted under the family 
reunification plan, are now citizens of 
Israel. 

No nation can risk an influx of people 
who come with inbred hostility, rather than 
as loyal settlers.. In a similar situation, in 
1780, the U.S. Congress rejected British 
pressure to readmit refugees who had left 
as enemies of America’s struggle for in- 
dependence. 

Since 1948, Israel has welcomed a million 
Jewish immigrants. Half of them came from 
Arab countries in Asia and North Africa— 
about as many as the actual number of 
Arabs who 13 years ago left what is now 
Israel. It would be both logical and fair 
for the Arab States to resettle the Arab 
refugees in their territories. They have vast 
underpopulated space, opportunity and a 
need for people. 

Our Government owes full support to 
every measure which compassionately speeds 
the day when the refugees can become pro- 
ductive citizens leading useful lives among 
their own people. 

The mandate of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency should be extended. 
Some progress has been made. Refugees 
who are trained and who acquire skills have 
found work. The majority of the refugees 
who still receive UNRWA rations no longer 
reside in UN refugee centers, UNRWA should 
increasingly emphasize rehabilitation rather 
than relief—by training people to work, en- 
couraging them to become citizens in the 
countries in which they reside and stimu- 
lating resettlement. 

Congress should continue to appropriate 
adequate funds for the maintenance of the 
refugees, stressing public works, self-help 
and settlement. Larger aid should be 
granted to those nations which cooperate in 
projects for refugee absorption. 

A BIPARTISAN POLICY 


It is a source of deep satisfaction that the 
United States actively helped Israel, in bi- 
partisan accord, during the administrations 
of both President Harry Truman and Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

We believe that the views expressed herein 
are shared by the majority of the American 
people. They were reflected in the platform 
statements adopted at the 1960 national 
conventions. 

The Democratic platform said: “In the 
Middle East we will work for guarantees to 
insure independence for all states. We will 
encourage direct Arab-Israel peace negotia- 
tions; th resettlement of Arab refugees in 
lands where there is room and opportunity 
for them; and end to boycotts and block- 
ades; the unrestricted use of the Suez Conal 
by all nations. 

“We urge continued economic assistant to 
Israel and the Arab peoples to help them 
raise their living stndards. We pledge our 
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best efforts for peace in the Middle East by 
seeking to prevent an arms race while guard- 
ing against the dangers of a military imbal- 
ance resulting from Soviet arms shipments. 

“Protection of the rights of American cit- 
izens to travel, to pursue lawful trade and 
to engage in other lawful activities abroad 
without distinction as to race or religion is a 
cardinal function of the national sov- 
ereignty. We will oppose any international 
agreement or treaty which by its terms or 
practices differentiates among American 
citizens on grounds of race or religion.” 

The Republican platform said: “In the 
Middle East, we shall continue to support 
the integrity and independence of all the 
states of that area including Israel and the 
Arab States. 

“With specific reference to Israel and the 
Arab nations, we urge them to undertake 
negotiations for a mutually acceptable set- 
tlemen of the causes of tension between 
them. We pledge continued efforts: to elim- 
inate the obstacles to a lasting peace in the 
area, including the human problem of the 
Arab refugees; to seek an end to transit and 
trade restrictions, blockades and boycotts; 
to secure freedom of navigation in interna- 
tional waterways, the cessation of discrimi- 
nation against Americans on the basis of re- 
ligious beliefs, and an end to the wasteful 
and dangerous arms race and to the threat 
of an arms imbalance in the area." 

We are confident that the new administra- 
tion and Congress will carry out their bi- 
partisan commitments. 


Needed Now: A Joint Committee on the 
Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith for the consideration of my col- 
leagues as well as the tax-burdened citi- 
zens of this country a very timely article, 
which appeared in the April edition of 
Tax Review, by the Honorable JoHN L. 
McCLELLAN, our highly esteemed col- 
league and senior Senator from the State 
of Arkansas. 

Senator McCLELLAN points out in a 
very logical and forceful manner the 
need for a Joint Committee on the Bud- 
get to be set up within the Congress and 
responsible to the Congress. He very 
appropriately calls attention to the fact 
that the existing Bureau of the Budget 
is the agent of and responsible to the 
President. Further; that the Congress, 
which has the responsibility under the 
Constitution to appropriate funds, is 
more or less at the mercy of the execu- 
tive department. This for the reason 
that the hearings before the Appropria- 
tion. Committees of the Congress are 
virtually ex parte. The witnesses from 
the various departments of Government 
are largely, if not exclusively, from the 
executive branch, who present and at- 
tempt to Justify the Presidential budget. 

What the Congress, I repeat, respon- 
sible for spending the tax money, needs 
is a staff responsible to the Congress. 
The billl sponsored by Senator McCiet- 
tan in the Senate and a similar bill 
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sponsored by me in the House would 
provide the Appropriations Committees 
particularly and the Congress generally 
with an adequate staff of its own. 

Senator McCLELLAN has succeeded in 
having his bill passed by the Senate in 
two previous Congresses. The House 
Committee on Rules cleared my bill for 
floor consideration in 1953, But the 
House itself turned down its considera- 
tion by some 16 votes. Both Senator 
Mecrxllax and I have reintroduced our 
bills, and I am very much in hopes that 
this much needed legislation can be 
passed at this session of the Congress. 
Certainly, with a national debt in ex- 
cess of $290 billion and prospects of an 
additional deficit this year of $5 or more 
billion and possibly more next year, 
something should be done to get our 
fiscal house in order. 

Senator McCLELLAN’s article follows: 

One of the most serious problems con- 
fronting the Nation today is the mainte- 
nance of national solvency in the face of 
ever-growing demands on the Federal Gov- 
ernment for programs and services, coupled 
with the necessity of meeting the national 
defense requirements of the cold war and 
the atomic age. Our national expenditures 
budget has grown from $66 billion in fiscal 
year 1956 to $80.7 billion in 1961, and the 
probability of an $84.2 billion expenditures 
budget for fiscal year 1962. 

Nor is the end in sight. The Congress is 
being bombarded constantly by demands for 
new or expanded programs in social welfare, 
education, agriculture, housing and other 
fields. 

Breaking the fiscal year 1962 expenditures 
requests down by functions, we find that $48 
billion is ested for major national secu- 
rity; $2.8 billion for international affairs and 
finance; commerce, housing and space tech- 
nology, $3.8 billion; agriculture and agricul- 
tural resources $5.7 billion; natural re- 
sources, $2.1 billion; labor and welfare, 66 
billion; veterans services and benefits, $5.3 
billion; interest, $8.6 billion; and general 
government, $2 billion. 

While the President is clearly authorized to 
propose, it is equally clear that the responsi- 
bility to dispose rests with the Congress. 
Of this there can be no doubt. In fact, one 
of the most important responsibilities which 
the Founding Fathers, in their wisdom, 
vested in the Congress of the United States 
was the control over appropriations. 

Article I, section 9, clause 7 of the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides, in 
part, that No money shall be drawn from 
the Treasury but in consequence of appro- 
priations made by law * * +” 

From the formation of our Government 
down to the present time, it has been clearly 
understood and accepted that this clause 
vested exclusively in the Congress the right 
to grant supplies of money to the various 
branches of the Federal Government, and to 
designate the purpose for which the money 
shall be used. 2 

Perhaps an examination of the magnitude 
of this responsibility, in terms of the work 
it entails, will serve further to demonstrate 
its tremendous importance, Early in Janu- 
ary of each year, the President submits the 
Federal budget to the Congress, It is usually 
a large document, running in excess of 1,000 
pages, representing a full year of work on the 
part of the agencies and departments of the 
Government, as well as the Bureau of the 
Budget. The material contained in the Fed- 
eral budget has been developed and as- 
sembled by a vast number of persons in the 
departments and agencies, reviewed and re- 
organized by each department and agency, 
and finally reviewed, revised and finalized by 
the Bureau of the Budget where some 450 
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persons are involved in the preparation and 
submission of the final document. In addi- 
tion, in the Washington headquarters area 
alone, a total of some 2,000 persons in execu- 
tive branch departments and agencies are 
involved in the preparation of the budget 
each year, 

In addition to the Federal budget itself, 
a tremendous amount of detailed informa- 
tion is supplied in written form to the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees, and 
presented orally at hearings which last for 
several months and cover thousands of typed 
and printed pages. Finally, when the re- 
quests are reduced to the form of legislative 
proposals, there are usually between 12 and 
15 appropriations bills running many pages 
and containing thousands of separate items. 

Over a period of 12 years; together with 
other Members of Congress, I have been seri- 
ously concerned over the manner in which 
the Congress handles its appropriations re- 
sponsibilities. As I have studied congres- 
sional- procedures for handling appropria- 
tions, I have become convinced that there 
are serious deficiencies in these procedures; 
and it is absolutely vital that we take steps 
immediately not only to remedy them but 
also to improve the surveillance exercised by 
the Congress over the expehditure of public 
funds. 

Both the Senate and House Appropriations 
Committees perform their functions through 
subcommittees which deal with the appro- 
priations requests of one or more depart- 
ments and agencies. Hearings on budget 
requests are held by these subcommittees 
beginning sometime in January or early 
February and continue until their work is 
completed. Subcommittee recommendations 
are submitted to the full Appropriations 
Committee in each House and final action is 
then taken by the respective committees. 
All along the line the procedure is duplicated 
in both Houses, in that following hearings 
by House subcommittees, identical hearings 
are held by Senate subcommittees, although 
in the Senate emphasis is often placed by 
departmental representatives’ on restoring 
items which were deleted by the House. 

TAXPAYER NOT REPRESENTED 

The usual procedure followed by the Ap- 
propriations Committees is for witnesses 
representing executive branch departments 
and agencies to appear before a subcommit- 
tee, usually accompanied by a corps of tech- 
nical experts from that agency, as well as 
from the Bureau of the Budget. The entire 
proceeding is virtually ex parte in nature, 
and these witnesses represent exclusively the 
point of view of the executive branch of the 
Government. Since it is their duty, as ex- 
ecutive branch officials, to support all of the 
budget items contained in the President's 
budget, it becomes their function and re- 
sponsibility to demonstrate, both by oral and 
written justifications, that the amounts re- 
quested are absolutely necessary. For the 
most part, these requests are supported by 
elaborate justifications and exhibits, based 
upon extensive agency research and by the 
testimony of technical experts who have 
devoted many years to the fields in which 
they have been working. 

Unlike hearings on substantive legislation, 
where witnesses appear in support of or in 
opposition to pending bills, at appropriations 
hearings, testimony from the public, except 
on certain public works projects, is rarely, if 
ever, received. In a great majority of the 
proceedings before the subcommittees; no 
witnesses are present to represent the tax- 
payer, and the only manner in which the 
public interest can receive the consideration 
and protection it deserves with respect to 
either the purpose for which the funds are 
sought or their need or adequacy, is through 
careful scrutiny of the requests and fustifi- 
cation by the few staff members who are 
assigned to handle each of the appropriation 
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bills, and by members of the Appropriations 
Committees. Other Members of Congress 
who do not serve on the Appropriations 
Committees must, and generally do, rely 
largely on the recommendations of these 
committees when final action on appropria- 
tions measures is taken on the floor of each 
House. 

Unfortunately, members of the Senate and 
House Appropriations Committees are so 
heavily burdened by other legislative duties 
and responsibilities that they are unable 
personally to give adequate attention to each 
budget item. Equally important, however, is 
the fact that they do not have adequate 
facilities to obtain the information neces- 
sary to enable them to pass Judgment on the 
necessity for the funds requested. Because 
the Congress is not adequately equipped to 
carry out its vital fiscal responsibilities, many 
millions of dollars have been appropriated 
in excess of actual requirements of the Fed- 
eral Government. These excesses have, in 
turn, added to the large recurring deficits 
which must be passed on to already over- 
burdened taxpayers. 

Examining the results of a survey made 
by the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions on the activities of the Senate in the 
84th Congress, we found that, exclusive of 
sessions called for the purpose of marking 
up appropriation bills, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations held some 300 open 
hearings consuming approximately 625 
hours. In addition, at least 30 executive 
sessions were held to consider other matters 
pertaining to the functions of the commit- 
tee, involving some 67 hours. In sum- 
mary, the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, in the 84th Congress, held a total of 
330 meetings and consumed an estimated 
900 hours on appropriations measures alone. 

As a further illustration of the tremen- 
dous workload, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, during the 84th Congress, had 
a regular standing subcommittee for each 
of the 12 major appropriations bills, Each 
member of the committee had a minimum 
of four subcommittee assignments, with 
some members serving on as many as six 
subcommittees. On many occasions there 
were two or three hearings in progress simul- 
taneously and members sometimes found it 
necessary to attend one hearing for a limited 
time and then to participate, insofar as 
time permitted, in other hearings of sub- 
committees on which they served. 

Aside from an overburdened staff, mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committees are 
forced to rely upon two major sources of in- 
formation: (1) the testimony of representa- 
tives of the executive branch who formu- 
late the programs and present them in & 
light most favorable to their requests; and 
who tell us only as little or as much as they 
desire to disclose; and (2) information 
media, such as newspapers, periodicals, 
books, and radio and television programs. 
Of course, some Members of Congress have 
additional sources of information, such as 
members of their own office staffs, interested 
groups, confidential informers, or reliable 
friends who work in executive branch agen- 
cies. 

This picture raises dramatically, in my 
judgment, the question of whether this is 
the way for the Congress of the United 
States to obtain information necessary to en- 
able it to formulate the considered judgment 
which is its constitutional responsibility 
which is so vital if it 1s to carry out its obl!- 
gation to the American people. 


MUST DEVELOP MACHINERY 


The answer to the question is clearly and 
emphatically “No.” It is 
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background information necessary to enable 
it to act judiciously on requests for funds 
from executive branch agencies and depart- 
ments. This machinery must be designed so 
as to enable the Congress to analyze more 
thoroughly and screen more effectively 
spending requests. 

I propose to nccomplish this vital objective 
by the establishment of a Joint Committee 
on the Budget, composed of an equal number 
of members from the Senate and House Ap- 
propriations Committee, staffed on a non- 
political basis by outstanding experts and 
technicians, Such a joint committee would 
provide the Appropriations Committees with 
the same kind of expert staff facilities and 
technical information as the Bureau of the 
Budget provides for the executive branch. 

Ample precedent for this proposal is found 
in the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, established by the Congress more 
than 30 years ago, which is composed of 
members of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House and the Finance Committee of 
the Senate. These committees work to- 
gether through this joint committee, using 
a trained, technical staff to enable it to ob- 
tain the facts and information needed for 
tax legislation. It seems obvious that it is 
just as important that the Appropriations 
Committees, which must pass on the expend- 
itures of public funds, work together 
cooperatively through a joint committee with 
a trained professional staff to safeguard the 
revenues raised by taxation. 

The proposed Joint Committee on the 
Budget would be required to inform itself 
with respect to all aspects of the annual 
budget of the departments and agencies of 
the Government, to examine all expenditure 
reports, and to investigate the details of 
Federal operations. Assisted by a nonpoliti- 
cal staff of technical experts, the Joint Com- 
mittee’s functions would include, on a year- 
round basis, analyses of and reports on the 
details of program operations, a review of 
the administration of authorized programs 
and functions, and the compilation of data 
on agency activities and their conformity to 
or deviation from legislative authority. Al- 
though this information would be primarily 
for the use of the Appropriations Commit- 
tees, it would be available to all other com- 
mittees and to all Members of Congress. 

WOULD BE “WATCHDOG” ~ 


The joint committee would also be re- 
quired to utilize fully information emanating 
from the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation, to consider the President's 
messages on the state of the Union and the 
Economic Report, and from all other sources 
as to estimated revenues and changing eco- 
nomic conditions, in order that a well-con- 
sidered fiscal program may be devised to 
hold expenditures to a minimum in relation 
to anticipated Federal revenues. In addi- 
tion, it would have investigative powers, and 
would be authorized to report on and recom- 
mend appropriate legislative changes to 
standing committees in order to eliminate 
wasteful practices, correct deviations from 
programs authorized by Congress, and effect 
cutbacks in such programs when consistent 
with essential requirements of Government 
and the national security. 

In other words, this joint committee and 
its staff would work continuously, analyzing 
and screening the budget, checking on de- 
partment and agency expenditures and de- 
termining where waste and extravagance ex- 
ist, so that appropriations for succeeding 
years may be reduced or denied entirely 
where such action is warranted. It would 
serve as a congressional watchdog to do the 
work, obtain the facts and furnish the Con- 
gress with the information it needs to en- 
able it to make cuts in appropriations where 
they can and should be made in the interest 
of governmental efficiency and economy. 


> 
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The proposal to create a Joint Committee 
on the Budget has been studied carefully 
for more than 10 years by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, on which 
it is my privilege to serve as chairman, 
During the 82d, 83d, 84th, and 85th Con- 
gresses, the measure was approved by the 
Senate, the last three times without dissent. 
Unfortunately, the House of Representatives 
has not seen fit to take favorable action, I 
have reintroduced the bill in the 87th Con- 
gress (S. 529), together with 66 other Sen- 
ators, and we are hopeful that a majority of 
Members of the House of Representatives 
will support it. Because of the continuing 
interest in the financial procedures of the 
Federal Government, in general, and in this 
proposal in particular, at my direction, the 
staff of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations has prepared a comprehensive study 
and analysis of existing and proposed legisla- 
tion relative to fiscal management, published 
in the 87th Congress as Senate Document 
No. 11, “Financial Management in the Fed- 
eral Government." Readers who are inter- 
ested in further particulars concerning the 
joint committee proposal will find in that 
document a complete legislative history of 
the proposal, as well as an analysis of its 
background and major provisions. 

Based upon my many years of study and 
consideration, it is my firm and sincere con- 
viction that the establishment of a Joint 
Committee on the Budget, clothed with the 
authority and duties I have proposed, and 
staffed with nonpolitical experts and tech- 
nicians, will equip the Congress with ade- 
quate machinery to enable it to carry out 
its constitutional responsibilities. It will 
enable the legislative branch to examine 
carefully every item of proposed expenditure 
so that appropriations may be limited to no 
more than is actually required to provide 
the funds which are essential to the suc- 
cessful operation of the Government. 

I am firmly convinced that the adoption 
of this measure will do much to remedy 
existing deficiencies in procedures relative to 
the appropriation and expenditure of public 
funds, and that it constitutes a positive ap- 
proach to the elimination of extravagance, 
waste, and needless or excessive appropria- 
tions. Finally, I believe that in the face of 
ever-mounting spending pressures and ever- 
increasing budgets, it is essential to the wel- 
fare of the Nation that this proposal be en- 
acted into law without delay. 


Time for Words Has Passed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
American public is awake to the perilous 
times in which we live and is ready to 
support courageous and effective leader- 
ship. However, we have yet to see such 
leadership demonstrated by the new 
administration. We have yet to see any 
of that spirit called for by the President 
in his inaugural address of not what 
you get from your country, but how best 
you can serve.” 

What good will be accomplished by 
huge new Government spending pro- 
posals, by new fringe benefits, by greater 
profits and shorten hours, if the Com- 
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munist challenge to our free system is 
not firmly met and overcome? 

In the Washington Post of May 3, 
1961, Roscoe Drummond has crystallized 
public opinion, as I have found it at 
home and throughout the country. His 
article follows: 


War CALLED Peace; TIME ror Worps Has 
PASSED 


In the wake of Castro's repulse of the 
Cuban freedom fighters, Khrushehev's wreck- 
ing of the test-ban talks by demanding a 
veto over inspection, and, now, the Com- 
munists“ near conquest of Laos, President 
Kennedy is certainly saying enough about 
averting the worst. 

But he isn’t doing enough. 

It is my conviction that the time for 
words has passed, that the moment Is at 
hand when it is not enough to say what needs 
to be done—but to do what needs to be done 
before it is too late. 

It is my conviction that the time has come 
when the American Government and the 
American people must act on the reality that 
we are not at peace, but at war, though a 
different and more difficult kind of war than 
we have ever faced; that, as the Overstreets 
have put it, we are in a war called peace 
and that there is nothing peaceful about It. 

At this stage we are losing, not winning— 
and we are not yet strong enough to win. 

It is my conviction that we will continue 
to lose this war called peace as long as 
we try to conduct it on a basis of business 
as usual, politics as usual and defense as 
usual, 

Referring to the Communist tactics of 
infiltration, subversion, intimidation, and 
guerilla warfare—in Cuba, Laos, South Viet- 
nam, Iran, and in the Congo—President 
Kennedy declared that “no war every posed 
a greater threat to our security.” 

But if no war ever posed a greater threat, 
is the President proposing measures equal to 
this threat? 

In New York last week President Kennedy 
declared that “every new piece of informa- 
tion, every fresh event, have deepened my 
conviction that the survival of our civiliza- 
tion is at stake—and the hour is late.“ 

But is the President yet calling on the Na- 
tion to do all it would do when its very life 
is at stake and the hour late? 

While President Kennedy is rightly telling 
the country the worst, is he adequately pro- 
viding for it? 

I do not find that he is, 

For example, the new administration saw 
the great need to expand our limited-war 
capability, fully appreciated that over- 
reliance on massive retaliation might deter 
a nuclear war while losing every vulnerable 
nation in Asia. The President spoke out 
lucidly for this need. Secretary McNamara 
agreed. But when the new defense budget 
is carried into effect, it won't add much more 
than 5,000 men to our limited war capability. 

Only power to defend the free world will 
counter Communist power to eat up the free 
world and this miniscule addition to our 
military strength, far from deterring the 
Communists, will only persuade them that 
we really mean to do nothing. 

On the President's declared convictions 
that our very civilization is at stake, that 
the hour is late, that never has a greater 
threat confronted us than this war called 
peace—nothing that the administration 18 
yet doing to provide for it is anywhere nesr 
equal to the peril. 

Why? 

He has been given a clue in his statement 
that the Nation's greatest adversary is not 
the Russians but our own unwillingness to 
do what must be done. 

There is truth in this but it is a dangerous 
half-truth. I am convinced that the whole 
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truth is that the American people will re- 
spond galvanically, not to Presidential 
words, but only to Presidential action—by 
adding not a puny 5,000 but 500,000 men, if 
necessary, to our limited-war forces, by ex- 
panding radically our capacity to meet un- 
conventional aggression with unconven- 
tional means. This would mean accepting 
a degree of national mobilization to provide 
a doctrinal change in our defense strategy 
and thus to enlarge our means to wage suc- 
cessfully this war called peace. 

I believe that the country is anxiously 
waiting for the President to act in a way 
equal to the urgency of his own words. 


Use State Government Know-How in Our 
Foreign Assistance Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the April issue of Current maga- 
zine, a short article appears in which Mr. 
William B. Dale and Mr. David C. Fulton 
propose the use of our State government 
know-how in dealing with the problems 
of technical assistance to foreign nations 
whose size, population, and economies 
more nearly parallel those of our States 
than our National Government. I com- 
mend this article to the attention of my 
colleagues and would like, at this point 
in the Recorp, to introduce this article: 

Use STATE GOVERNMENT Know-How 
(By William B. Dale and David C. Fulton) 


(Two staff members of the Stanford Re- 
search Institute contend that State govern- 
ments and institutions within the United 
States are a neglected resource for develop- 
ment ald to the new nations.) 

Many State and local institutions are 
already actively involved in the develop- 
ment process both locally and abroad. But 
the State institutional framework as such 
has not been tapped. 

Most new African nations have areas, 
populations, and economies which, from the 
standpoint of size, if nothing else, bear far 
closer relationship to States within the 
United States than they do the United States 
as a whole. Like some individual States, 
their economies are relatively simple, de- 
pending on only a few crops, resources or 
industries. Their road systems are only 
beginning to take form; their communica- 
tions complexes are embryonic. They are 
struggling to make their school systems into 
an instrument of progress. These are all 
problems in which our States and commu- 
nities have had direct experience on a scale 
which is meaningful to the new countries 
and their experience covers a great many 
other fields as well. 

In virtually all of these countries, the 
problems match those of State governments 
more closely than they do those of the Fed- 
eral Government. Thus, we suggest that 
logical twin relationships might be formed 
between the government of an underdevel- 
oped nation and a State government in the 
United States to provide contact and help 
on a sustained and continuing basis. Such 
relationships might be financed in part by 
Federal grants to the States, with perhaps 
some public and private contributions from 
within the States themselves. 
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State-to-foreign arrangements would pro- 
vide an umbrella under which a network of 
further relationships could be established. 
For instance, tive arrangements 
could be worked out between colleges and 
universities involving the exchange of per- 
sons and the teaching of languages. U.S. 
newspapers and radio stations in the rele- 
vant States could cover activities in the 
cooperating areas abroad, As relationships 
developed, it might be possible to involve 
private manufacturers and financing insti- 
tutions as well, in a manner that would go 
beyond their ordinary business arrange- 
ments, while not inhibiting those of firms 
trom other States. 

Our problems with the new African na- 
tions are well known. We are feared. They 
find us big, impersonal, and sometimes over- 
powering, Their attitudes—a matter of vital 
importance to the United States—are fre- 
quently uncertain, ambivalent, defiant. 
But suppose that a new African nation, let 
us say Senegal, for example, could form a 
special relationship with one State—perhaps 
Nebraska. And suppose, over a 2- or 3-year 
period that, as a result of aid activities, 
Senegal’s progress became a matter of quite 
personal concern to the people of the State 
of Nebraska. The result might well be warm 
feelings for Nebraska and, by implication, for 
the entire United States. The other side of 
the coin, of course, is that a deeper involve- 
ment of Nebraska and other States in the 
oversea development process could contri- 
bute to an increased understanding and ap- 
preciation at home of U.S. aid programs— 
and indeed of foreign policy problems gen- 
erally. 

Nebraska could send a mission of experts 
to Senegal. Its university could undertake 
a program of cooperation with theirs. Even- 
tually, perhaps, its companies might be in- 
terested in Senegal's industrial development, 
at least to the point of helping in practical 
training programs and in corresponding with 
particular businesses in Senegal to suggest 
how problems could be approached. The 
State Development Commission could set up 
an exchange of ideas and experience on how 
to attract, encourage, and support industry 
(perhaps learning something in the process). 
Communities in Nebraska could “adopt” 
communities in Senegal, and take a special 
interest in their problems, their people, their 
progress. This kind of cooperation could 
extend across the whole spectrum of develop- 
ment needs, involving all kinds of institu- 
tions. 

This is intended to be no more than the 
germ of an idea, but we think it is worth 
further development’ (“Do the States Have 
a Role To Play in Foreign Aid?” memoran- 
dum, January 1961). 


Space Metal Breakthrough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Dayton (Ohio) Journal Herald 
of April 27, 1961; 

Space METAL BREAKTHROUGH—CONVERTING 
Process For Incots To Am REENTRY 
PROBLEM 
What is described as a significant step in 

the development of a process of converting 
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ingots of certain metals at high temperatures 
for aerospace vehicles has been accomplished 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 

The metallurgical advance is the result 
of 2 years of work by a team of Harvey 
Aluminum Co. research engineers and the 
Materials Center at the Aeronautical Systems 
Division. 

Roy Tombaugh, resident project engineer 
for Harvey Aluminum, explained that the 
new process makes possible conversion of 
molybdenum-tungsten alloy ingots into 
components for aerospace vehicles, 

The conversion has been accomplished at 
4.125% F. through a reusable die coated with 
zerconium oxide (zerconia). 

“The breakthrough helps reduce costs sub- 
stantially and makes possible fabrication by 
a reduction to practice of advanced metal 
concepts,” the Harvey Co. announced. 

Production of structural materials to 
withstand high temperatures required in 
missile and rocket work has been one of the 
major engineering problems in these new 
flelds. 

“The technical accomplishment is expect- 
ed to increase the utilization of refractory 
metals—particularly molybdenum, colum- 
bium, tantalum, tungsten, and their alloys— 
in missiles, rockets, hypersonic aircraft and 
satellites. 

“Refractory metals are necessary because 
of re-entry heat problems and in structural 
applications where the metal must maintain 
its useful strength at temperatures above 
2,000° F., the company explained. 
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Giving Protocol Meaning —New Strength 
in the Office of Protocol 
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HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
in the State Department, directly under 
the Under Secretary of State, there ex- 
ists a little understood, yet important 
adjunct to our foreign policy. I refer 
to the Office of the Chief of Protocol, 
currently held by Angier Biddle Duke. 

Too often, the Chief of Protocol is 
envisioned as the President's representa- 
tive at white-tie parties and fancy dip- 
lomatic receptions. His responsibility is 
thought of as merely requiring that Am- 
bassador A is recognized as being senior 
in rank to Ambassador B, and treated 
accordingly. Fortunately, Mr. Duke is 
bringing a broader concept of this job 
to the office he holds. 

Mr. Duke has taken into his jurisdic- 
tion many of the personal problems that 
the representatives of other nations, 
particularly the new nations of Africa, 
face on being accredited to the United 
States. Problems such as decent hous- 
ing, schooling, vacations, and trips 
around the country are only some that 
have crossed Mr. Duke's desk. 

His quick response to the insult to the 
Chargé d’Affaires of Sierra Leone at a 
restaurant in Pennsylvania and the un- 
derstanding with which he came to the 


_assistance of several young African stu- 


dents when they had been picked up for 
demonstrating on the death of Patrice 
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Lumumba augur well for the sensible 
and sensitive handling of these minute 
yet important problems. 

About 2 weeks ago, Mrs. Eleanor Is- 
rae] of New York was sworn in as a spe- 
cial assistant to Mr. Duke to work on 
housing problems. Mrs. Israel has had 
an outstanding career as a leader in the 
resolution of social problems. In a quiet, 
yet effective manner, she has attained 
many significant goals. In the ceremony 
swearing in Mrs. Israel, Mr. Duke said, 
“She will not receive all the recognition 
she will deserve because the nature of 
her job requires that she be efficient 
while being unobtrusive.” 

On April 22, the Washington Post re- 
printed an editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal discussing the job of the Chief 
of Protocol of the State Department. I 
ask unanimous consent that it appear 
with my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Grvina PROTOCOL MEANING 

The traditional job of the Chief of Protocol 
of the State Department has been one of 
assuring that foreign diplomats and digni- 
taries are dealt with on the basis of rank 
and seniority. He sees that they are prop- 
erly greeted upon arrival—whether at air- 
ports or receptions—and given proper send- 
offs. He is in charge of the social and dip- 
lomatic amenities. Protocol, as the French 
expert said, is the code of international 
politeness.” 

Angier Biddle Duke, new Chief of Protocol, 
wants to expand the duties of his office. He 
suggests that his staff help diplomats get 
their children placed in schools, help plan 
their vacations, and trips about the country 
and help them meet their neighbors. 

But he wants to take over a much more 
important problem, too. It is that of seeing 
to it that African diplomats are properly 
treated. In the past many have run into 
racial discrimination in Washington and 
around the country. They have had dif- 
ficulty finding housing, entering places of 
recreation, getting served in hotels, and res- 
taurants, finding office space. This, of 
course, is harmful to American foreign pol- 
icy—and shameful in view of our democratic 
professions. 

If Duke succeeds In getting the asignment 
he wants, and solves its problems, he will not 
only raise the level of his office but will serve 
the best interests of our foreign policy. 


Immigration Policies 
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HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as a firm 
proponent of liberalized immigration 
policies and as a member of the Board 
of Directors of the American Immigra- 
tion and Citizenship Conference, I con- 
gratulate my esteemed colleague and 
friend, Senator PHILLIP Hart, on the 
speech he delivered before the annual 
conference of that organization on 
March 24. 
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Senator Hart’s remarks were succinct 
and frank. He rightly emphasized the 
desirability of making clear to the 
American public the relationship be- 
tween our immigration. legislation and 
our prestige abroad. 

Mr. President, it is indeed important 
to our foreign policy that the ideals of 
the dignity and brotherhood of mankind 
be incorporated in our immigration laws. 
We must share those blessings which our 
heritage has bestowed upon us. 

In his speech Senator Harr has allied 
himself with that very type of imagina- 
tive, forward thinking leadership which 
must lead our country in these times of 
crisis. It has clearly never been so im- 
portant for the United States to stand 
as a symbol of truly democratic thought 
and action throughout the world. 

It is a genuine pleasure for me to ask 
unanimous consent that Senator Hart's 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR PHILIP A. HART, OF 
MICHIGAN, AT A CONFERENCE HELD BY THE 
AMERICAN IMMIGRATION AND CITIZENSHIP 
CONFERENCE: HOTEL PLAZA, New York, N.Y., 
Marc 24, 1961 
The President, in his message to your con- 

ference, again has expressed his abiding be- 

lief that we must constantly strive toward 
the day when our immigration and refugee 
programs will reflect our highest principles 
of fair play, humanitarianism, and equality. 

All of you who work so faithfully in or- 
ganizations and through such groups as the 
Immigration and Citizenship Conference are 
aware of the President's earlier writings and 
legislative achievements. It is my hope that 
we are entering a period when significant 
steps can be taken, both in and out of Con- 
gress, to achieve some of the priority goals 
you have sought, 

The signs are encouraging. The obnoxious 
questionnaire has been rescinded, and we no 
longer thus insult the visitor to our shore. 
The recognition of continuing departmental 
responsibility for the welfare of those who 
arrive homeless on our shores is equally sig- 
nificant. This I would add, does not detract 
from nor lessen the need for, the excellent 
work being done by the many voluntary 
agencies so skilled in post-arrival adjust- 
ments and assistance. The new study of 
alien fingerprinting requirements also re- 
flects a changing tenor of the times and is, I 
believe, another good omen. 

Your meetings today have recognized the 
importance of a renewed effort in develop- 
ing immigration and refugee policies respon- 
sive to this new decade and now tiny world. 
This has been called by some the decade of 
decision. The President said a few days ago 
in his foreign aid message, a “decade for de- 
velopment.” Perhaps it is not out of order 
to suggest that for all concerned with the 
challenges of our immigration policy, this 
could well be the decade of dedication. 

It would be my hope that ingenuity, flexi- 
bility, and imagination could be the hall- 
marks with which you as an organization, 
along with the executive and legislative 
leaders, would approach the job ahead. 
Defeat is inevitable only if we become rigid 
and step beyond the realm of the possible. 
There are important executive policy and 
reorganization steps that can be taken. 
There are governmental and nongovern- 


by one it should be possible to make the 
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legislative changes necessary to bring our 
goals closer. 

It would be helpful if the primary ener- 
gies of all could be directed not to debates 
on procedures and strategy, but to educating 
and informing the public and the public's 
representatives on the basic policy questions. 
The questions and debates over short legis- 
lative steps versus long steps, omnibus bills 
versus multibill approaches are not the keys 
to success. 

In my book the real key is to make clear 
the full impact on U.S. foreign policy of our 
immigration policies—our national origins 
approach to screening individuals. Presi- 
dent Kennedy made this point very clear 
in his message to this Congress. A major 
recognition of the importance of immigra- 
tion and refugee policy to foreign policy 
was made in the 1960 Democratic Party 
platform under a section entitled: “The 
Instruments of Foreign Policy.” This sec- 
tion included the pledge to “eliminate dis- 
crimination and to enable members of 
scattered families abroad to be united with 
relatives.” Here, in very personal terms, 
is described the full impact of immigration 
policy on our foreign relations. Let us in- 
crease enormously the number of Americans 
who think immediately in just this way 
whenever the phrase “immigration policy" 
is heard or seen. 

Everyone recognizes that the challenges of 
emerging nations are tremendous. Let us 
not be further hampered in our efforts to 
join with them in free world endeavors by 
the embarrassment of taking no action to 
move forcibly against the kind of national 
policy discrimination we know today under 
our immigration quota system. 

What are the congressional prospects? 
Well, I am sure that in 1956 no one would 
nave made a serious bet that Congress would 
have passed two significant civil rights laws 
before 1960. We must not look too closely 
at the roadblocks of the past in assessing 
the possibilities of the future. 

Finally, and this is the reason I was in- 
vited to make these few remarks I am sure, 
the tentative plans of the Subcommittee on 
Refugees and Escapees are probably of in- 
terest to you. 

The chairman of the subcommittee is new 
to the intricacies of this feld. The subcom- 
mittee has a modest budget with which to 
initiate our work. Yet I hope that within 
the next year or two the subcommittee can 
evolve a program which will give members 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee and the 
Senate background studies and hearings on 
such subjects as: 

What we have learned from our current 
experiences with the Cuban refugees, and 
our Nation having been the first stop of 
those seeking asylum from tyranny; 

World refugee and escapee facts and poli- 
cies within the jurisdictional scope of the 
subcommittee’s resolution and charter. 

U.S. experience gained from participation 
in the World Refugee Year. 

And if staff time and funds permit, I 
would hope to collect some experiences of 
those most familiar with the success or lack 
of success we have had in assimilating, train- 
ing and resettling the homeless of the world 
under the program of the last 15 years. 

Your hospitality and warmth in inviting 
a neophyte to address you is deeply ap- 
preciated. If objectives sought in immiga- 
tion reform are achieved in the months and 
years ahead, you will be largely responsible. 
If the Refugee and Escapee Subcommittee 
makes a small contribution to fairly and 
equitably assess the many ramifications of 
this subject, it will be as a result of the sup- 
port and cooperation of all of you. The 
pledge I make you is simply a desire to be 
helpful, cooperative, and available to all as I 
attempt to perform my duties in the Senate. 
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American Medical Association Survey of 
Federal Health Expenditures—State—V 
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HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
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Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
the following is the fifth part of a series 
on the report prepared by the American 
Medical Association on funds which 
have been appropriated by Congress for 
activities of the Federal Government in 
the field of health: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


C 886. 874. 700 
eee eee 81, 068, 510 
International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration -—_— = 3-2-2. 52, 857, 000 
TTT 48, 615, 000 


The unilateral activities of the United 
States in the field of health are, in the main, 
carried out by the International Cooperation 
Administration of the Department of State. 
This agency, through cooperatively financed 
programs, is helping 45 countries at their 
request to improve their health and living 
conditions. Other programs are carried out 
by the Department of State itself or through 
multilateral organizations, such as the UN. 
or PAHO. The total appropriations for the 
International ration Administration 
are carried out in the following programs. 


Malaria eradication program, ap- 
proximate Sinuna iam $29, 500, 000 


27, 011, 000 


The Mutual Security Act amendments of 
the 86th Congress, 2d session, continued the 
authorization for US. participation in a 
worldwide malaria eradication program; 
$29,500,000 will be allocated by International 
Cooperation Administration to 45 countries 
for this purpose. 


Cooperative health programs— 
other than malaria—approxi- 


The United States, through cooperatively 
financed programs, is helping countries, at 
ther request, to improve their health and 
living conditions. The broad range of health 
projects falls into the fields of (1) epidemic 
and infectious diseases (trachoma, smallpox, 
typhoid), (2) environmental sanitation (safe 
water systems and sewage disposal), (3) de- 
velopment of rural health services and facil- 
ities (health centers, hospitals, clinics, lab- 
oratories), (4) training of personnel both 
locally and in the United States, (5) the 
establishment and development of basic 
health training institutions (schools of nurs- 
ing. schools of public health, schools of 
medicine). 


American Research Hospital for 
Children in Poland (new) $1,500,000 


Under the provisions of section 400(c) of 
the Mutual Security Act, the President is 
authorized to use foreign currencies for as- 
sistance in the construction of hospitals 
abroad, The Mutual Security Appropriations 
Act (Public Law 86-704) provides $1,500,- 
000, which is to be used to purchase foreign 
currencies for the construction of the Ameri- 
can Research Hospital for Children at Kra- 
kow, Poland. The program will be super- 
vised by the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration through an agreement with an 
organization known as the Committee for 
Research Hospital for Children in Poland. 
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American University at Beirut 


(newly reported) $295, 000 


The United States, through the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, under an 
agreement with the American University at 
Beirut, sponsors a number of students at 
the various schools in the university. The 
cost to the United States is based on both 
direct and indirect costs per student. Cur- 
rently the United States is sponsoring 85 
sudents at the university's school of public 
health for an estimated cost of $225,000, 
15 students at the school of nursing at an 
approximate cost of $30,000, and 25 students 
at the school of pharmacy for approxi- 
mately $40,000, 


Atoms-for-peace program $50, 000 
LAAS e 50, 000 
Congress appropriated for fiscal 1961, 


$1,500,000 to carry out the program author- 
ized by section 419 of the Mutual Security 
Act. It is estimated that $50,000 of the 
total will be used in the health field. While 
the allocations have not been programed, 
funds could be expended for such things as 
training of foreign technicians in the United 
States in the use of radioisotopes, the equip- 
ping of laboratories, or the supplying of 
units, such as those used in cobalt therapy, 
to facilities in foreign countries. 


United Nations Children’s Fund. $12, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 


There are 87 contributing governments 
and territories. The U.S. proposed contri- 
bution to the fund for calendar year 1961 
is $12 million. The fund is aiding 371 health 
and medical projects in 104 territories and 
benefiting over 55 million children and 
mothers. In 1959 (latest available figures) 
more than 14 million children were vac- 
einated against tuberculosis; 35 million per- 
sons were protected with DDT against 
malaria; some 2,500,000 children and moth- 
ers were treated for yaws; 2 million children 
were treated for tracoma and related eye 
diseases; 800,000 were under treatment for 
leprosy; and 7 million mothers and children 
received daily milk rations. 


U.N. relief activities for Palestine 
refugees, approximately 
r ie eae meee 


The United States contributes 70 percent 
of the funds for the United Nations relief 
activities for the 550,000 Palestine refugees 
in camps in Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and 
Gaza. For calendar 1961, the U.S. contribu- 
tion will be $23 million of which $6.5 million 
will be in kind. The $2,721,000 will provide 
all types of health care needed by the refu- 
gees. 


World Health een ap- 
proximately Lanan 11, 215, 510 
DET YOGI A ³· AU 11. 215, 510 


The budget for WHO for calendar year 
1961 is estimated at $18,920,520 of which 
the United States will contribute 65,999, 700 
(31.71 percent). WHO sponsors health proj- 
ects In most areas of the world, with par- 
ticular emphasis given to underdeveloped 
nations; 88 percent of its budget is allo- 
cated to operating programs, 9 percent to 
administration, and 3 percent to conferences 
and meetings. It is anticipated that the 
U.N. expanded program of technical assist- 
ance will allocate an estimated $5,500,000 
for 1961 to WHO for technical assistance 
not financed by WHO's regular budget. The 
United States will contribute 40 percent of 
this total or $2,200,000. In addition, the 
United States will contribute the following 
sums for other WHO programs: $4 million 


for malaria eradication, $500,000 for medical 


research, and $175,000 for the development 
of safe water programs. 
o 
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Pan American Health Organiza- 


The budget for PAHO for calendar year 
1961 is estimated at $4,700,000 of which the 
United States will contribute $3,102,000 
(66 percent). PAHO sponsors health pro- 
grams in the Western Hemisphere and 
serves as the regional office of WHO in the 
Americas. In addition, the United States 
will contribute the following sums to other 
PAHO programs: $1,500,000 for malaria 
eradication, and §125.000 for community 
water supplies. 


Health program for overseas em- 


The Department of State furnishes health 
eare to 13,000 overseas employees (the ma- 
jority of whom work for other agencies) and 
approximately 18,000 of their dependents. 
In the case of dependents, the Government 
pays for hospital and surgical care only 
after the first $35 of expense incurred for 
a single illness. Care is not provided for 
obstetrics or for disease or injury which re- 
sults from the individual's willful miscon- 
duct. In most cases, U.S. military and Pub- 
lic Health Service medical facilities are util- 
ized. The above total does not include 
salaries of physicians, nurses and techni- 
cians, and administrative staff in Washing- 
ton nor the salaries, allowances and 
travel expenses to and from posts. The 
Department maintains a medical officer at 
14 foreign posts. Eleven of these also have 
at least one nurse and three employ lab 
technicians. Health rooms are serviced by 
nurses in 15 other posts. All medical per- 
sonnel are American citizens. 


The Plight of the Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the attached 
article The Plight of the Baltic States,” 
by Kenneth V. Lottich, inserted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PLIGHT OF THE BALTIC STATES 
(By Kenneth v. Lottich) 


If one were callous enough to disregard 
the lives and fortunes of the 6 million in- 
habitants of Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia, 
it might be said that at long last the U.S.S.R. 
has solved the Baltic question. 

This phrase, an item of history, has been 
In existence for several millenniums and the 
problem suggested an issue among the em- 
pires of Europe for an even longer duration. 
Although, as we have said, people must never 
go unheeded, the geography of the Baltic 
States has been the most significant con- 
tributing factor in the development of this 
question and the Baltic States predicament. 

A quick glimpse at the map shows the dis- 
mal plight of northern East Central Europe. 
Finland (although currently outside the Iron 
Curtain) has been shorn of geopolitical sig- 
nificance, her borders pulled back from 
Leningrad and the Barents Sea, her very 
existence as an independent nation placed 
in grave jeopardy by the reptilian maneuvers 
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of Moscow. Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
were annexed by the Soviet Union in 1940; 
their coastline had become a necessity for 
the submarine pens of the Russian bear rap- 
idly learning to swim under water; their 
perimeter islands a site for the Soviet missile 
bases that threaten Western Europe. Most 
important is the fact that the (Russian) 
Baltic fleet has come out of its mousetrap 
in the innermost corner of the Gulf of Fin- 
land into the drillground of the open 
Baltic Sea.“ 

The seizure of Kaliningrad (Koenigsberg), 
in former German East Prussia (which was 
split between the Kremlin and its Polish 
satrapy), plus Poland and the littoral of the 
German Democratic Republic, completed 
this Soviet advance on the great northern 
sea of Europe. Weishar calls this sweep “the 
greatest geopolitical trump to be played by 
Russia in the last century.“ 

Although the absorption of the Baltic 
States proper (Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania) has never been ized by the 
United States, Britain, France, and the West 
in general, possession—in this case, at least— 
represents considerably more than the usual 
nine points in law. The area involved com- 
prises 67,000 square miles—approximately 
the size of the American State of Wash- 
ington—with a population three times as 
great, 

Properly speaking, Finland and Sweden 
likewise are Baltic countries yet the Baltic 
question is most frequently discussed in 
terms of Livonia, ie. the recently (but 
presently Communist-held) countries, Es- 
tonia and Latvia. 

Nonetheless the Baltic question is not 
solely a national issue, despite the fact that 
Baltic nationalisms are involved. It is in- 
ternational and in many ways must be con- 
sidered as significant as the problem of the 
landlocked areas in east-central Europe 
directly to the south. 

Specifically, the Baltic question “refers 
rather to the role which the eastern Baltic 
region played in world affairs. It reflects the 
influence which this area exercised upon the 
development of the surrounding great pow- 
ers."* Kirchner, a historian of the Baltic, 
alleges that during 4,000 years of historical 
knowledge, the Baltic provinces have been 
equaled in importance by but few regions: 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, Sicily, the Rhine Val- 
ley, and perhaps two or three others—all of 
them at the junction of great communica- 
tion lines between east and west or between 
north and south.“ ! 

To put this theme another way: The very 
land itself, the geographical, political, and 
Cultural potentialities of this naturally- 
favored situation, appears to be the control- 
ling factor. There are indications, it is true, 
that the La and Semgalians, Baltic 
people in the legitimate sense, and the 
Cours, Livs, and Estonians (Finno-Ugrian), 
who settled this maritime province as early 
as the fourth and fifth centuries,* were in- 
fluential in its social, economic, and political 
development; nevertheless, rather uniquely, 
it is the situation, the land and its potential, 
that y dominate the historical mis- 
sion of the Baltic States. 

Thus the favored position of their realm 
has become the tragedy of the peoples of this 
eastern Baltic coastland. Their geographic 
position a focus of envy, brief periods of in- 
dependence have been largely overshadowed 
by long epochs of vassalage. 

Livonia’s most recent period began with 
the post-World War I independence cham- 
pioned by President Wilson at Versailles. 
Estonia and Latvia, along with Lithuania, 
continued as sovereign states for two dec- 
ades up to the second Russian attack on 
their liberty in 1940. Nazi occupation from 
1941 to 1944 and so-called liberation by 
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Moscow have placed the peoples of these 
Baltic States under many perils and it is 
well known that the people’s democracies 
set up by the Marxists rest only on Russian 
bayonets. 

Indeed Baltic nationalism, in the modern 
sense of the word, may be said to have flow- 
ered in the 20th century; in its original form 
(in the passive assumption of some elements 
of cultural homogeneity) it may be over 1,000 
years old. Nonetheless, Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania (along with Finland and Poland) 
were the only nationalities subject to czar- 
ist rule that were able to break away from 
the Kremlin. Joseph Stalin himself, the 
Marxists’ No, 2 troubleshooter, failed dis- 
mally in his attempt to gain the Baltic re- 
publics for bolshevism, an episode which he 
spent a third of a century trying to forget. 

Twenty years of freedom, however, came 
to an end with the beginning of World War 
II on September 1, 1939. Actually inde- 
pendence had been earmarked for destruc- 
tion a few days prior when Molotov and 
Von Ribbentrop signed the Soviet-Nazi pact 
of friendship and nonaggression of August 
23. A secret protocol placed Finland, Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Bessarabia in 
Soviet Russia’s sphere of influence. Plans 
likewise were made on August 28 for the 
“fourth partition“ of Poland, an event which 
was to signal the death knell of small na- 
tions in East Central Europe. 

September and October saw “mutual as- 
sistance” pacts forced upon the three Baltic 
States. On trumped up charges the follow- 
ing June 14, Molotov presented the Lithu- 
anian Government with an ultimatum de- 
manding free admission of the Soviet Army 
and the establishment of a new government 
friendly to the U.S.S.R. and willing to ex- 
ecute the mutual assistance treaty honestly. 
Within a couple of days Estonia and Latvia 
had also had their turn to cooperate. 

The creation of the new “friendly” govern- 
ments ended the phase of military occupa- 
tion, or rather continued it even more rigor- 
ously under another from. Under the tute- 
lage of three Russian commissars puppet 
regimes quickly came into being. On July 
14 and 15 elections of people's parliaments” 
were held in each state, Franchise laws 
having been corrupted, only one slate, that 
of the so-called Union of Working People, 
Was approved. The events of this dreadful 
day have been reported as follows: 

“In Estonia and Latvia a group of patri- 
otic citizens had attempted to present to 
the voters a list of independent candidates 
* * * such-action was immediately sup- 
pressed by the government and the initia- 
tors were arrested * * * a great many citizens 
abstained from voting. (Yet the day after 
the elections it was announced that 92.8 of 
the voters had cast their ballots for the 
single pro-Communist slate in Estonia, 97.6 
in Latvia, and 99.19 in Lithuania,” ) 

Of course this result should not have been 
surprising. As an actual instance, but highly 
significant in revealing the mentality of the 
Marxist masters, the following conversation 
between Deputy Prime Minister Professor V. 
Kreve-Mickevicius of the Lithuanian Peo- 
ple’s Government and Molotov, held in Mos- 
cow on July 2, 1940, excels in frankness: 
Molotov—“You must take a good look at 
reality and understand that in the future 
small nations will have to disappear. Your 
Lithuania along with the other Baltic na- 
tions, including Finland, will have to join 
the glorious family of the Soviet Union. 
Lithuania cannot remain an exception. You 
would be doing the most intelligent thing 
if you would accept without any hesitation 
the leadership of the Communist Party which 
is determined to effect the unification of all 
Europe and the application of the new 
order.“ Apparently the Reds combined the 
tactics of Adolf Hitler and Peter the Great. 

Horrible events in the subjugation of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania are related by 
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Endel Kareda as, for example, the terrors of 
the night of June 14, 1941. In Lithuania a 
total of 30,485 persons seized and deported, 
is substantiated by police and railroad docu- 
ments, including “freight lists“ of human 
cargo indicating car numbers, capacity, and 
destinations. In Latvia and Estonia the 
MVD raided thousands of homes during the 
night, ordered men, women, and children out 
of bed, gave them 10 to 30 minutes to pack 
a few belongings, bundled them into lorries 
and took them to railway stations where 
cattle cars with barred windows waited. 
Hundreds of children and old people died 
even before the trains crossed the frontier 
on their way to Northern Russia, and the 
wastes of Siberia" The following figures 
representing executions in 1 year of Soviet 
occupation, based upon evidence found in 
the hundreds of mass graves, shock the 
sensibilities: Estonia, 62,729; Latvia, 64,250; 
Lithuania, 65,000." 

As late as 1960, in order to cover their own 
atrocities, the Soviets continued to broad- 
cast claims that “authorities in Communist 
Estonia have uncovered evidence showing 
Nazis slaughtered 3,000 Czech and German 
citizens near Tallinn in 1942-43.° Obvi- 
ously, such communications are part and 
parcel of Stalin's attempt to place the re- 
sponsibility for the Katyn Forest massacres 
on German forces, an imputation that was 
rejected almost universally by the West. 

Through its Polish satellite the Kremlin 
currently raises the specter of German de- 
spoilment of East and the “danger” 
of yevanchism through West Prussian” and 
other “revisionist” associations. Again to 
obscure her own role in the rape of the 
Baltic countries—and speaking through her 
Warsaw mouthpiece—Moscow cries: Poland. 
like all other peace-loving countries, sees in 
German designs of revenge a danger not only 
to herself but to the peace of the world.” u 

William L. Shirer, an American war corre- 
spondent and commentator, in an interest- 
ing analysis of the background of World War 
II, suggests that Stalin outsmarted himself 
in the Molotov-Von Ribbentrop pact, an- 
other reason for Russian recourse to German 
damnation. Trapped by his own lack of logic, 
the great marshal allowed the German army 
to sweep the West and then initiate a one- 
front war in the East. Shirer thinks that 
the German generals would never have per- 
mitted a war which promised from the out- 
set two main fronts; that Hitler’s govern- 
ment would have toppled had he attempted 
to force this. Thus Stalin’s promise of im- 
mobility was the real cause of Hitler's over- 
confidence. 

On the other hand, had Stalin from the 
first merely gambled on the ruin of Germany 
and the reconstitution of the German and 
Slavic East under the Communist banner, 
he stands as second only to Lenin as a master 
strategist—although one willing to take 
survival risks of the type currently attri- 
buted to Mao-tse-tung’s Red China. 

The Russian attempt to shift the blame 
for the devastation of East Europe on Ger- 
many is not their only control device for 
securing conformity by the satellites. De- 
portation by the Marxists is anything but 
a forgotten expedient. Weishar reports that 
“In its craving for expansion the Kremlin is 
not satisfied to hold the southern Baltic 
coast (in addition to the Baltic states 
proper) and place it in the hands of its 
satraps. Together with the military occu- 
pation and political subjugation went an 
ethnic change of vast proportions: the Ger- 
man Baltic coast from Memel to the mouth 
of the Oder was denationalized. The Baltic 
peoples constitute an uncommonly high per- 
centage of the inmates of the Siberian slave 
labor camps. The Finns, too, were expelled 
from the Karelian Isthmus after the war's 
end and their land annexed to the Soviet 
Union, which also swallowed a considerable 
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strip of the north coast of the Gulf of Fin- 
land.“ 4 

Because of the strength of Roman Cathol- 
icism in the eastern Baltic States, the Com- 
munists from the first have endeavored to 
wean the population from their religious 
moorings. Heavy taxation was imposed on 
all churches in the newly acquired territory 
and excessive rents charged for the use of 
dwellings which formerly belonged to the 
church and were domiciled by clerics. Edu- 
cation suffered too. It is well known that, 
in Lithuania, the Catholic faculties of theo- 
ology and Catholic high schools were closed; 
only one of Lithuania's four seminaries was 
allowed to function and the number of stu- 
dents eventually reduced; religious services 
in the Army, hospitals, asylums, and prisons 
were stopped; religious teaching in the 
schools was forbidden and this portion of 
instruction replaced by lessons on Marxist 
materialism.“ 

At the same time 11 of Latvia's 110 Catho- 
lic priests were arrested, tortured, and finally 
either executed or deported, In Lithuania 
80 out of 800 suffered a similar fate. Ap- 
parently the Soviet overlords believed that 
the liquidation of 10 percent of the Baltic 
clerics would intimidate the population. It 
did not. Therefore, during the first year of 
the second occupation, 33 Catholic priests 
in Latvia and 350 in Lithuania were trans- 

or killed, raising the proportion to 
close to one-third.” 

Yet not all of the clergy in the Baltic were 
attacked. For example, Archbishop Antonius 
Springovice remained at Riga, on orders from 
„Rome, during the entire first occupation. 
While he personally was not molested, he 
was powerless to prevent either the arrest, 
torture, or liquidation of his priests or the 
deportation of the Latvian population, a ma- 
neuver calculated by the Communists to 
cause him loss of prestige and indirectly 
weaken the power of the Church itself. 

When the Russians returned (after the 
German invasion) in May 1945, the arch- 
bishop was, at first, in keeping with the 
much propagandized policy of religious 
freedom, shown suitable consideration. 
Then, toward the end of the year, he was 
invited by the Kremlin to remove to Moscow, 
where, as “metropolitan of the Roman Cath- 
olics in the Soviet Union,” he could “wield a 
larger power.” Upon his indignant refusal 
the Communists showed their other face. 
Although it is not yet established whether 
of his own free will or on Marxist orders, in 
1947 Archbishop Springovics withdrew to a 
tiny domicile well beyond the Riga city 
limits.'* 

We can unquestionably assume that the 
exercise of religious rites in the Baltic, in 
addition to the spiritual comfort achieved, 
serves also as a reiteration of the feeling of 
common nationality, as opposed to the folk 
activity fostered in the political sphere by 
the Red regime. Nor is religion the sole 
mode of expression available. The habitants 
can show a common spirit in many ways 
that are passive rather than active. For 
instance, it is reported that on January 18 
(1951) the Communist Rahva Hääli (Tal- 
linn) revealed that the department of cine- 
matography (which owns all of the nation- 
alized cinemas) ended 1950 with a consid- 
erable deficit, because of the drop in cinema 
attendance.” 1) Good reason for the public 
not to attend is suggested by the fact that 
all films have Russian sound-tracks and, 
naturally, the Estonians do not care to speak 
Russian; furthermore, it is alleged that the 
cinema fare is so heavily loaded with Soviet 
propaganda that the pictures are boring in 
the first place. 

A little later, on February 21, 1952, the 
Secretary-General of the Latvian Communist 
Party is revealed as whining that “the peo- 
ple’s minds are much influenced by capital- 
ist relics. Bourgeois nationalism makes it- 
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self felt in all walks of life; class alien ele- 
ments spread corrupt reactionary theories 
and the inclination to private 
property in the kolkhozes.” 18 

Then there is the Estonian youth problem, 
a phenomenon that is plaguing Moscow 
itself. From London the comment comes 
that On March 26-28 in Tallinn at a plenary. 
session of the Central Committee of the 
Estonian Communist Party, its secretary, 
Comrade Lentsman, and the secretary of the 
Komsomol. Comrade Pomazkin, stated that 
the political education of the workers and 
young people left much to be desired. Local 
party organizations,” he said, “paid no at- 
tention to the Communist education of the 
masses.“ 

The parallel between the expansionist 
policies of czarist Russia and those of the 
current Red regime, both at the Kremlin 
level and as working in the satellites, is too 
visible to require much comment. Dr. Ru- 
dolf von Lodgman has recently restated this 
truth in pertinent fashion: “It is not the first 
time in history that Eastern peoples have 
reached out to conquer Europe. Huns, 
Magyars, Mongols, and Islam, in turn, have 
been a threat; today Bolshevism, emanating 
from Moscow, would execute if possible the 
testament of Peter the Great.” = 

Throughout history the Baltic States have 
served as a pivot or axis. This is the real 
meaning of the Baltic question. Presently 
the Soviet masters in playing up the rim- 
land characteristics of this land perhaps 
consider it only a buffer. At any rate the 
inhabitants of these unfortunate countries 
must suffer expulsion and frequently death 
merely for having been born in one of the 
most strategic and significant spots on earth. 

Dr. Kurt Rabl, an expert on international 
law, cites the legal basis for such action 
through an illustration particularly appro- 
priate to these Baltic regions. 

Expulsion or resettlement has been, in re- 
cent years, applied (among other circum- 
stances) to “Persons who, within a state of 
which they are citizens, are also resident 
there, but by the authority of that state are 
deported to other localities of the interior 
for reasons of ‘public order and security’ or 
for reasons of economic planning. 

“That applies to the politically or socially 
‘undesirable’ Estonians, Letts, Lithuanians, 
and Ukrainians; it has also been the case of 
certain Mohammedan Caucasian peoples, 
and also to the Japanese living on the Pa- 
cific coast of the United States who, under 
the Impact of the outbreak of Japanese- 
American hostilities (Pearl Harbor) at the 
turn of 1942-43, were deported to barren re- 
gions of the Rocky Mountains and interned 
in guarded camps.” * 

In fairness it should be pointed out that 
while Dr. Rabl exposes the rationalization of 
these events, he views the acts themselves 
as violations of the spirit of international 
law. 

What steps have the Western democracies 
taken to remedy the situation in east Europe, 
especially in the Baltic States? In 1951 the 
Voice of America enlarged its program to 
include broadcasts to these Soviet-enslaved 


peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania , 


in their native languages. In 1953 the Con- 
gress of the United States created a Select 
Congressional Committee on Communist 
Aggression. This committee compiled a 
huge quantity of evidence concerning the 
annexation and subsequent Marxist atroci- 
ties in the Baltic countries. This was pub- 
lished in 1953-54. 

John Foster Dulles, late Secretary of State 
of the United States, revealed the attitude 
of many citizens of the West regarding the 
captivity of the Baltic States: The United 
States, for its part, maintains (only the dip- 
lomatic recognition it extended in 1922 to 
the Baltic nations). The captive peo- 
ples should know that they are not forgotten; 
that we are not prepared to seek illusory 
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safety ourselves by a bargain with their 
masters.” 
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Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Second District of Washington State 


1961 


which I represent is concerned with the 
various aspects of wilderness as much if 
not more than comparable districts 
throughout the United States. 

The people in my district believe in 
the principle of multiple use so that our 
national forests can serve all by pro- 
ducing areas for recreation, grazing and 
timber production. I believe an editorial 
produced in the Everett, Wash., Daily 
Herald, April 29, 1961, reflects the think- 
ing of the majority of those I represent. 
This editorial points out that wilderness 
areas must be realistic and should be 
preserved for multiple use of benefit to 
all: 

As We SEE IT—PRESERVE WILDERNESS AREAS 
FOR BENEFIT OF ALL PEOPLE 


Wilderness areas are not foreign to this 
community nor to western Washington; 80 
the recent address of Supreme Court Justice 
William Douglas held much interest to us. 

Justice Douglas“ veneration for Mother 
Nature demands universal respect. His so- 
ciological views have found their way into 
his contributions to many decisions of the 
High Court and other expressions have 
brought him considerable criticism, some of 
it justified. 

Justice Douglas’ address to the Wilderness 
Conference of the Sierra Club in San Fran- 
cisco obviously was devoted to the subject 
for which the conference was organized. It 
was natural for him to find something in 
common between nature and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

“The American Bill of Rights implies that 
every child should have the opportunity ty to 
grow up in a place where there are lakes, 
woods, and mysteries of the wilderness,” he 
asserted 


We have been projecting the same thought 
tor years. 

Justice Douglas also found room in nature 
to make a comparison between a free society 
and communism. 

“The distinctive quality of a free society,” 
he said, “the thing that makes us different 
from the Russians, is tion of the 
rights of man, and that must include his 
right to enjoy the wilderness.” 

Efforts of eastern naturalists, however, 
to allocate additional huge areas of the 
Northwest have met with disfavor here. 
Retreationists and industrialists were more 
than satisfied with the methods under which 
these areas were supervised by the Forest 
Service and could see no outstanding reason 
to change the sharing of their administra- 
tion. 

Wilderness areas are fine but they must be 
realistic. 

The allotment of these areas must be 
compatible with the future of our major 
wood-using industries and the livelihood of 
the many thousands of Washington State 
residents to whom they give employment. 

Justice Douglas believes that the New 
Frontier is the preservation of “the remain- 
ing islands of wilderness.” He is so right, 
if he means their preservation for a multiple 
use of benefit to all, 


Report From Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I ask unanimous 
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consent to include in the record my “Re- 
port From Washington,” because of its 
bearing on the current crisis. 

Something took place in Washington 
this past week which shows the gravity 
of the international situation in which 
the United States now finds itself. As 
the Nation’s Capital, Washington, was 
of course, involved in the civil defense 
air raid warning test, conducted 
throughout the Nation to test our com- 
munications, and the Conelrad warning 
network. 

As one might expect, Washington 
probably has the most comprehensive 
air raid warning system in the Nation, 
and when the sirens started howling here 
the noise was loud enough to drown out 


an Ozark family reunion complete with 


hoedown back in our beloved Missouri 
hills. But what stands out in my mind, 
is that many persons who complacently 
missed all the newspaper, radio, and TV 
publicity on the test; actually thought 
a real attack was underway and that the 
missiles were on the way. 

Their fears, real or fancied, are per- 
haps the clearest indication of the seri- 
ousness of the international crisis now 
facing our country. 

Indeed, events are happening so 
swiftly that one crisis comes along while 
a previous one is still on the front pages. 
And so, in rapid succession, we have had 
the Russian manned space flight, or at 
least the claims thereof, the Cuban 
fiasco, the Algerian revolt, and the Com- 
munist military success and deceit in 
Laos. 

The President has met over three 
times within the last week with the Na- 
tional Security Council; and reports in- 
dicate that consideration is being given, 
not to how to save Laos, but to how to 
lose it gracefully. 

It is impossible to disguise the magni- 
tude of the defeat which the United 
States and our allies have suffered in 
Laos, Cuba, and world prestige. 

While we have issued “strong words,” 
the Communists have been countering 
with “strong deeds.” On one hand, the 
Communist rebels have been dangling a 
cease-fire agreement in front of our 
officials like a Yo-yo, and each time we 
have grasped, the string has been pulled, 
tantalizingly, just beyond our reach. 
With the other hand, the Communist 
rebels have been taking over territory so 
swiftly that we virtualy have nothing 
left to bargain for. 

The Communists now control the 
northern half of Laos. A month ago 
they controlled only one-third. The 
price of a cease-fire is likely to be Com- 
munist domination of any so-called neu- 
tralist government which is set up. If 
this occurs, Laos seems certain to be con- 
verted into a major base for Communist 
operations against neighboring South 
Vietnam. If this comes to pass, the fall 
of southeast Asia to the Communists is 
at best, only a matter of time, as Laos, 
Vietnam, Malaya, and Thailand com- 
plete the pincers movement, and lays 
bare and unprotected Burma and India. 

Just as in a game of chess, one move 
in the field of international power poli- 
tics can have a drastic effect on the next 
move. And so it is, that what has hap- 
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pened in Cuba has affected not only 
Cuba, but every other place where we are 
at grips with Russia, in the so-called 
cold war. Having inflicted a setback of 
major proportions in our own backyard, 
the Communists are now using that op- 
portunity to apply pressure in every 
other part of the world. As soon as, and 
if, the Lao crisis is over, we may ex- 
pect new pressures to be applied on 
Berlin, in South Vietnam, and any other 
place where we are vulnerable, even 
Korea, again. 

Having reached this incredible situa- 
tion in the short space of only a few 
months, there are strong rumors in 
Washington that some drastic changes 
are about to take place in the executive 
branch of our Government, 


There is much to indicate that Gov- 
ernment by “professors and theorists” is 
about to be abandoned. U.S. News & 
World Report magazine points out that 
the new administration brought in a 
wide range of top-level “professors,” 
noted for their theories about how the 
United States and the world should be 
run. The theories ranged from how to 
deal with Russian Dictator Khrushchev 
to how White House operations could be 
made to work more efficiently. Today, 
little more than 3 months later, doubts 
have begun to rise, even among the 
President’s aids. Experience, in a brief 
time, has clashed sharply with theory. 
Nothing has happened, as the professors 
theorized, it should happen. And so, the 
magazine concludes, the professors“ will 
now lose some of their influence because 
their neatly reasoned ideas about Khru- 
shchev_and the world have not worked 
out, practice. Words, which have 
been superabundant in this administra- 
tion—over 150 white papers and mes- 
sages, so far—are likely to be reduced 
somewhat in number. Actions, when 
taken, will be based less on snap judg- 
ment, and more on conference, 

The question facing Washington, and 
the Nation, is whether there is still time 
to act, and how to draw the line. 


American Medical Association Survey of 
Federal Health Expenditures—Miscel- 
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HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is the last of six 
parts of a series on a report prepared by 
the American Medical Association on 
funds which have been appropriated by 
Congress for activities of the Federal 
Government in-the field of health: 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
This year, $57,500,000; last year, $52,150,000. 
~ The above sum will be spent by the Atomic 
Energy Commission's biology and medicine 
research program and its training, education, 
and information activities in the following 
manner: cancer research, $4,783,000; other 
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medical research, $14,975,000; biological re- 
search, $17,293,000; environmental sciences 
research, $8,641,000; radiological physics (in- 
cluding biophysics research), dosimetry and 
instrumentation, $4,935,000; support for dis- 
tribution of radioisotopes, $250,000; miscel- 
laneous, $3,323,000; and training and educa- 
tion activities in nuclear energy as related 
to the life sciences, $3,300,000. 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES HEALTH INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


This year, $114 million, new program. 

Under the terms of Public Law 86-382, the 
Federal agencies, as employers, are authorized 
to provide health insurance benefits for their 
employees and their dependents. The em- 
ployee has the right to select one of the fol- 
lowing types of insurance plans: service 
benefits such as offered by Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield; an idenmnity program offered by 
commercial insurance companies; programs 
offered by employee organizations; or com- 
prehensive health plans such as the health 
insurance program. Under the law, the 
Federal Government will contribute a specific 
amount, depending on the employees marital 
status; 1,738,828 employees have elected to 
participate in the program. Over 3 million 
of their dependents will also be covered. 
For fiscal 1961, the p is expected to 
cost $300 million with the Federal Govern- 
ment contributing $114 million. While the 
law anticipated the Federal Government pay- 
ing half the cost of the program, it author- 
ized two options under the service and in- 
demnity programs under which the employee, 
if he selected the high option, would pay 
the difference, Eighty-one percent of em- 
ployees chose the high option. Early studies 
indicate that employees selected plans in 
the following percentages: service plans, 54 
percent; idemnity, 27 percent; employee or- 
ganization plans, 13 percent; and compre- 
hensive plans, 6 percent, 

(Nore.—The program for already retired 
Federal employees provided in Public Law 
86-724 is not included in the above. This 

will become effective on July 1, 
1961.) 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

This year, $29,250,000; last year, $27,400,000. 

The foundation's overall budget for fiscal 
year 1961 is §$175,800,000. The sum of 
$26,450,000 is earmarked for grants for re- 
search in the biological and medical sciences. 
$2,800,000 is available for support of special- 
ized biological facilities. The foundation 
provides support for basic scientific research, 
for training and education in the sciences 
through fellowships and programs to im- 
prove science teaching, and programs to im- 
prove exchange of scientific information. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES HEALTH PROGRAMS 


This year, $12,200,000; last year, $11,500,000. 

This program is available to all Federal 
civilian workers and provides limited sery- 
ices through health clinics, They are oper- 
ated by Federal agencies which employ 300 
or more persons in any one area. Services 
include treatment for on-the-job illness and 
physical examinations for employment and 
preventive health measures. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
This year, $10,596,000; last year, $9,624,660. 


Bureau of Employees’ Compen- 
BRON boda conan e S 


An estimated 2,400,000 Federal workers are 
eligible under the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act for medical and hospital care, 
rehabilitation services, disability and death 
payments, funeral and burial expenses. For 
treatment of employees by private doctors 
and hospitalization in private facilities, the 
Labor Department has set aside $7,700,000 
this fiscal year ($786,000 more than was 
spent for this purpose in 1960), and for 
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similar services in Federal hospitals and 
clinics, $1,800,000. 

Bureau of Labor Standards $1, 096, 000 
Last Jer eine 922, 530 


For promotion of industrial safety, the 
Bureau plans to obligate $1,096,000. The 
Bureau develops standards for hazardous 
occupations, assists the States in accident 
prevention programs and gives safety train- 
ing to State and union personnel. In addi- 
tion, it carries out a program of promoting 
and enforcing safety in the maritime indus- 
try under the Longshoremen's Act. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

$7, 450, 000 

2, 751, 300 


The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration was established in 1958 to pro- 
vide civilian control of aeronautic and space 
activities, other than the development of 
weapons systems. As with many agencies, 
funds are not earmarked specifically for 
medical activities. The figure for fiscal 
1960 is actual expenditures and figures for 
fiscal 1961 are estimates. Medical activi- 
tles are divided into two categories: In- 
house activities and contractual activities. 
Estimates for inhouse activities include 
$174,000 for the agency’s health program; 
and $1 million for research in human fac- 
tors and life sciences (pilot performance). 
The agency contracts with other govern- 
ment agencies, universities and private in- 
dustry for research in filght medicine and 
biology as follows: biotechnology, $1 mil- 
lion; blomedical experiments in extra ter- 
restrial environments, $2 million; space 
medical and behavior sciences, $1 million; 
and space biology, $1 million; Project Mer- 
cury (man in space): personnel equipment 
for space flight. $787,000 and tolerance 
studies, $490,000. 


OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


The total budget for the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization is $60,125,000. Funds 
for health activities are estimated at $5,- 
255,900 broken down as follows: salaries and 
expenses, $512,900; Federal medical stock- 
piling, $3,650,000; Federal matching contri- 
butions for medical supplies and equipment 
for State agencies, $100,000; and $993,000 
for Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
activities to be carried out by the Public 
Health Service (includes $180,000 for the 
medical education for national defense pro- 
gram). Most of the increase over last year 
Tesults from inclusion of medical stock- 
pile management and maintenance costs in 
this year’s estimate. 


CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT 


Estimated expenditures for fiscal year 1961 
for operation of Canal Zone Government 
hospitals and clinics and public health ac- 
tivities are $7,908,400. Expenditures for 
operation of hospitals and clinics are estil- 
mated to be $6,832,300 and revenue 18 esti- 
mated at $3,384,700. Four hospitals are 
operated by the Health Bureau of the Canal 
Zone Government and have 1,010 beds avail- 
able dally, as follows: Gorgas Hospital, 440; 
Coco Solo Hospital, 150; Corozal Hospital, 
300; and Palo Seco Leprosarium, 120. In ad- 
dition there are two dental clinics, one dis- 
trict medical clinic, and six public health 
centers. Expenditures for public health ac- 
tivities, which include the Division of Sani- 
tation, Health Director’s Office, Division of 
Veterinary Medicine, Division of Preventive 
Medicine and Quarantine, and general goy- 
ernmental expenses applicable to the Health 
Bureau are estimated at $1,076,100, with rev- 
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enue estimated at $62,900. All reimburse- 
ments are returned to the U.S. Treasury to- 
gether with payments by the Panama Canal 
Company for the remaining net cost of the 
Canal Zone Goyernment. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Congress appropriates approximately 12 
percent of the annual’ budget of the District 
of Columbia. The Public Health Depart- 
ment budget for 1960 ls $37,700,000. Of this 
sum $14.2 million will be used to provide 
care for residents of the District at St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital; therefore, this amount is in- 
cluded in the report under that institution. 
Twelve percent of the balance, or $2,800,000 
can therefore be considered as the estimated 
Federal contribution for health and medical 
activities In the District of Columbia. 

FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCIES 

This year, $2,764,000; last year, $1,765,600. 

Funds included in the Federal Aviation 
Agency appropriations this fiscal year for the 
flight safety program are divided as follows: 
$1,395,800 for salaries, administrative ex- 
penses, and extramural research effort at 
headquarters; $348,100 for salaries and ad- 
ministrative expenses in regional offices; 
$851,000 for the Aeromedical Research Labo- 
ratory at Oklahoma City; $169,100 for George- 
town University Clinical Research Labora- 
tory. Nine full-time medical officers in the 
field supervise the periodic physical examina- 
tions required of commercial and private 
pilots. Federal Aviation Agency now has 
3,504 aviation medical examiners in the 
United States and overseas. A total of 
272,800 examinations were made last year 
and it is expected that this number will 
increase to 275,000 this year. For this serv- 
ice, pilots pay examining physicians directly. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

This year, $2,520,000; last year, $2,218,000. 

The figure represents the Bureau of Pris- 
ons estimate of the cost of medical and 
dental services for approximately 23,000 pris- 
oners in 31 Federal penal institutions. The 
bulk (about $2,370,000) goes to commis- 
sioned officers of the Public Health Service 
assigned to the prisons and to related civil 
service personnel for services that include 
medical, surgical, psychiatric, pychological, 
nursing, and dental treatment. Approxi- 
mately $150,000 is earmarked for fees to 
250 consultants in various medical special- 
tles. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

This year, $1,900,000; last year, $1,600,000. 

Federal Trade Commission is charged by 
Congress with safeguarding the life and 
health of the public through the prevention 
of false advertising of products. The above 
sum represents 23 percent of the Commis- 
sion’s total budget of $8,010,500 and will be 
used for research, testing, and compliance 
operations in the fleld of food, drugs, 
cosmetics, and devices, 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

This year, $846,100; last year, $992,300. 

The National Bureau of Standards per- 
forms tests and engages in developmental 
research on its own initiative and at the 
request of others. The Bureau will expend 
$280,100 of its own money this year as fol- 
lows: radiation research, $243,500; audio- 
metric calibrations research, $18,600; dental 
materials research, $18,000. In addition, the 
Bureau will receive $566,000 from other agen- 
cies, divided as follows: radiation research, 
$252,300; air pollution research, 690, 000: 
audiometric instrument testing, $48,500; 
dental materials research, $85,000; devel- 
opment and production of C-14 labeled 
carbohydrates, $45,000; development 
methods for automatic manipulation of elec- 
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trocardiograms, $37,200; and cardiovascular 


equipment and development, $8,000. 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The Commission's total budget for fiscal 
1961 is approximately $19,405,000, out of 
which about 2.2 percent goes to the medical 


function for salaries of 8 medical officers” 


in Washington, D.C., and 11 medical ofi- 
cers in the regional offices, plus clerical as- 


sistance in both the central and regional 


offices. 

U DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
This year ———— ͤ— $265,500 
Tast ar —22 230, 000 


The Bureau of Mines, operating within the 
Department of the Interior, has a total ap- 


propriation of $6,457,000 for health and 


safety activities for this fiscal year. Iden- 
tifiable health programs and expenditures 
are as follows: $71,500 for respirator ap- 
proval testing and research, $53,000 for re- 
search on dust and approval testing drill 
dust collectors; $100,000 for environmental 
surveys in metal mines; and 641,000 for 
health and safety inspections in uranium 
mines, 


OFFICE OF THE ATTENDING PHYSICIAN OF 
CONGRESS 


The attending physician of Congress pro- 
vides outpatient care for Members of the 
House and Senate and their staffs. Punds 
voted by Congress are for medical sup- 
plies, equipment, and contingent expenses 
($16,545) and for a technical assistant to 
the attending physician ($10,730). The of- 


fice fs filled by a medical officer of the U.S., 


Navy. Sole occupant of the post has been 
Rear Adm. George W. Calver. Compen- 
sation of Dr. Calver, his assisting physicians 
and enlisted corpsmen are paid from Navy 
funds. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO SELECTIVE 


SERVICE 
TTT 819. 000 
a an o VEE PN A A N E 19, 000 

Co: provided the $19,000 appropria- 


tion for a skeleton staff and for expenses of 
national advisory committee operations, plus 
nominal expenses of State committees which 
are now on a stand-by basis. The National 
Advisory Committee has the responsibility 
of advising Selective Service on deferment 
policies for physicians in residences, teach- 
ing positions, essential laboratory and clin- 
ical research and persons deemed necessary 
to protect civilian health at a time when 
draft calls are being made. The State and 
territorial committees assist the national 
committee when their services are required. 


The Life of the Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HIRAM L. FONG 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, Mark 
Twain once described Hawaii as “the 
loveliest fleet of islands anchored in any 
ocean.” 

Our beautiful beaches, majestic green- 
clad mountains, our fertile, peaceful val- 
leys, our vast canyons and slumbering 
and active volcanoes, our colorful, frag- 
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rant flowers and balmy climate have 
earned for Hawaii the most appropriate 
name of “Paradise of the Pacific.” 

Our natural and historic wonders at- 
tract several hundred thousand visitors 
to our shores each year, as well as pro- 
vide recreation and spiritual refreshment 
for those of us fortunate to live on these 
Pacific Islands. 

But, like many of our sister States who 
also possess marvelous natural scienic 
and recreational resources, Hawaii is 
confronted with the imperative need to 
take steps to preserve in perpetuity for 
all our people these wonders of nature 
and to perpetuate the Polynesian culture 
which we have inherited. 

Iam pleased that our Federal Govern- 
ernment is taking an increasing interest 
in protecting our Nation’s recreational, 
park, seashore, and wilderness for the 
enjoyment of generations to come. My 
own State of Hawaii, too, is more 
and more concerned about preserving 
our natural and cultural heritage. Civic 
groups long have labored in this cause. 

In the April 1961 publication of one 
of these groups, the Sierra Club, is an 
eloquent plea by Walter S. Horchler to 
perpetuate the life of the land. Be- 
cause it expresses vividly and concisely 
the dilemma Hawaii faces of expanding 
civilization and shrinking unspoiled 
areas, a problem common to many 
States, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


HAWAII NEEDS a Stare Park System To HELP 
PRESERVE THE LIFE OF THE LAND 
(By Walter S. Horchler) 
“He aupuni palapala ko'u; 
Ala 1 ka lani ke akua; 
O ke kanaka pono ola ko'u kanaka, 
Ua mau ke ea o ka aina i ka pono.” 


“My kingdom is a kingdom of knowledge; 
Its god is in heaven; * 
The righteous man is my man. 
The life of the land is perpetuated by 
righteousness," 


When King Kamehameha IIT pronounced 
these words at his installation as ruler of the 
Sandwich Islands in 1843, he could have 
hardly foreseen the tremendous changes 
which were to bring economic revolution and 
commercial exploitation of unbelievable pro- 
portions to his island paradise in little over 
a hundred years. Today this motto still 
stands on the official seal of the 50th State, 
and the promotion of the million-dollar 
resort industry has done an outstanding job 
of perpetuating an elusive picture in the 
minds of millions of a vanishing way of life, 
which still sparkles from advertising posters 
and picture postcards. 

The land of Aloha teems with prosperity, 
the like of which it has never seen before; 
concrete towers mushroom out of taro 
patches, blacktop highways creep steadily 
over the green hills like gigantic spiderwebs 
and tourist limousines, packed to the brim, 
speed across the islands. 

Is this the “life of the land,” which the 
righteous monarch had in mind? Is it the 
life of the land which more than a quarter- 
million visitors come to see? Is it our un- 
avoidable prospect to see the last vestiges of 
the blue-green slopes disappear under sub- 
divisions, or the swallowing-up of the em- 
erald beaches by continuous lines of hotel 
lanais? 
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Attempts to save “Old Hawaii" have been 
made in many forms and at various times, 
ever since the turn of the century, when the 
islands became the territory of Uncle Sam. 

In the forefront of these efforts have been 
the Outdoor Circle, founded in 1911, whose 
main goal is the preservation of the island's 
beauty, the Hawaiian Historical Society, and 
the many civic organizations with mainly 
Hawaiian membership, who are still pre- 
dominantly concerned with the protection 
and perpetuation of Hawaiian lore and cus- 
toms. 

All these sincere endeavors have not been 
able to forestall a continually faster disin- 
tegration of the sociocultural yalues and 
scenic-esthetic qualities of the land, which 
more and more must be visually super- 
imposed on the actual vista presented to the 
paying customer of today. Must we accept 
as inescapable progress that every scenic 
viewpoint, if turned into dollars, will raise 
Hawaii's economy? Is it too late, after 150 
years of indoctrination in the value of this 
dollar, to do some more missionary work 
with ideals, which are just as much a part of 
the American way of life? Is it too late to 
foster understanding and appreciation for 
the preservation of the land? 

Hawaii stands at the crossroads today. It 
can scuttle all the impractical ideas, which 
promote the setting aside of the fabulous and 
dramatic palis (cliffs) and beaches, its his- 
toric shrines, which overlook its mystic 
gorges, and it can give an unparalleled com- 
mercial exploitation the run of the country. 
These interests have not been idle, but pri- 
vately or officially have already earmarked 
almost every accessible sandbeach for resort 
projects, and bulldozers are cutting into the 
red earth at every turn of the road. So- 
called tourist promotion is planning cable 
cars to the top of Diamond Head and chalr- 
lifts leading up gorges for close views of 
majestic waterfalls. 

Yet there is still time to decide that pres- 
ervation and wise conservation of Hawall's 
superlative scenic and recreational resources 
is equal partner in maintaining the islands 
as the paradise of the Pacific. Wilderness 
areas of magnificent quality are at stake, 
which in their geological and topographical 
aspects are rarely equalled anywhere in 
America and where flora and fauna constitute 
an important outdoor laboratory. Other ex- 
tremely significant areas of historic as well 
as scenic interest are hard pressed by en- 
croachment and need immediate protection. 

A blueprint is at hand in a comprehensive 
report by the new State p office, set- 
ting forth the “musts” in scenic and historic 
values which should be protected and saved 
for the benefit of all. It indicates the pro- 
cedures which alone can bring about an 
effective program, by giving a formula for a 
State park system patterned after national 
park system standards. 

The broad aims of this plan have been wel- 
comed warmly by civic groups and leading 
citizens, and the administration and legisla- 
ture have professed support for the program. 
But a major hurdle remains—the acceptance 
of the required land acquisition program. 
It seems vain, of course, to make grand ges- 
tures without accepting this basic require- 
ment. Neither has there been general aware- 
ness that such a program can only succeed 
with appropriate leadership backed by 
skilled professional help. No parks organiza- 
tion which can tackle this job efficiently has 
been established. 

Great strides have been made in the na- 
tionwide recognition of the need to preserve 
“America the Beautiful”"—not in the least 
by the concentrated efforts of the men 
and women in the Sierra Club and in 
other like-minded organizations. Achieye- 
ment has come about by education of large 
segments of the people and their govern- 
ment leaders who now sense the natural val- 
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ues which are our God-given heritage and 
which are indispensable to the spiritual life 
of the Nation. These treasures can never be 
measured in monetary terms. 

Are the scenic glories of the 50th State 
worth the concern of all of us? Many think 
so; for they are priceless natural assets of 
the Nation just like the Sierra, the Cascades 
and the Rockies. Hawail needs our help to- 
day, to awaken the spirit of true conserva- 
tion, to lift its sights to the irreplacable 
treasures of its matchless scenery. 

A new missionary goal of outsanding cali- 
ber for us in the Sierra Club: we all have a 
stake in Hawall to be sure that, The life of 
the land is perpetuated by righteousness.” 
That is the order of the day. Aloha Hawaii, 


Opposition to Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
preambles and resolutions adopted by 
the Petersburg, Va., School Board and 
an editorial from the Petersburg Prog- 
ress-Index in opposition to Federal aid 
to education. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
PREAMBLES AND RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE 

PETERSBURG SCHOOL BOARD or THE Crry or 

PETERSBURG, VA., AT ITS REGULAR MEETING 
- HELD ON APRIL 5, 1961 

Whereas the Federal revenues have been 
inadequate to meet Federal expenditures in 
26 out of the last 30 years; and 

Whereas Federal aid to education does not 
represent a new source of revenue; and 

Whereas, three-fourths of all personal in- 
come goes to wage earners, the cost of Fed- 
eral ald to education will not be borne by 
the rich and large corporations as the public 
is led to believe; and 

Whereas the Federal Government now 
takes 64 percent of all public revenue and 
will have to demand more if it attempts 
financial support of public education; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has in effect ruled on several occasions 
that the Federal Government can regulate 
that which it subsidizes; and 

Whereas Federal involvement in public 
education is contrary to the 10th amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
which provides that “powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States, respectively, or to the people“: 
and 

Whereas financial dependence on the Fed- 
eral Government for support of public edu- 
cation will at best reduce local control over 
our public educational system: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the School Board of the 
City of Petersburg, Va., publicly announce 
that it is opposed to Federal aid to education 
and does feel that such assistance is not 
needed; and be it further 

Resolved, That this board pronounce its 
opposition to any movement which will give 
the Federal ent one scintilla of con- 
trol over any local school system and any 
attempt to standardize or to destroy the 
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fiexibility of public education throughout 
the local school divisions or districts in the 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these preambles 
and resolutions be furnished to the Senators 
and Members of the House who represent the 
Commonwealth of Virginia and its political 
subdivisions in the Congress of the United 
States of America. 


From the Progress-Index, Apr. 7, 1961] 
Ir Orners Witt Do LIKEWISE 


The Petersburg School Board did a good 
day's work when it adopted a strong resolu- 
tion in opposition to Federal aid for educa- 
tion. We hope it reaches all the proper per- 
sons and makes the impression which it 
deserves. 

The resolution, offered by the board's 
chairman, is a cogent statement of the case 
against Federal aid to education. 

No less significant than the reasons cited 
is the fact that a school board has taken 
such action. Other boards may have done 
so, but we are not aware of the instances. 

Rather, there is a strong tendency on the 
part of persons and groups directly con- 
cerned with the field of education to endorse 
the idea, either with enthusiasm or with 
professed reluctance. 

One explanation seems to be that such 
persons and organizations, mindful of school 
needs and discouraged over the prospect of 
seeing them financed by other means, finally 
succumb to the argument. As far as the 
effect is concerned, the supposedly reluctant 
endorsements are just as influential—per- 
haps more so—as those which come from 
sources which would welcome Federal aid 
and the inevitably accompanying Federal 
control. Yet such endorsements have been 
made so frequently as to cause some to won- 
der whether, in opposing Federal aid to edu- 
cation, they are not serving principle at too 
dear a price. \ 

Against this background, it is good to have 
the resolution from the Petersburg School 
Board taking account of the Federal Gov- 
erument's ability to provide such aid, the 
prospect of higher Federal taxes to make it 
possible, the certainty of regulation in the 
event of ald, and the all important fact that 
Federal involvement in education would be 
in violation of the provision of the 10th 
amendment that powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively or the people. 

Let us hope that other school boards in 
the land will take similar action. That 
could make a real difference in national 
thinking on the issue. 


National Farmers Union Favors Omnibus 
Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 1, Gilbert Rohde, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Farmers Union, 
testified before the House Agriculture 
Committee in behalf of the National 
Farmers Union, which favors enactment 
of the proposed Agricultural Act of 1961. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include Mr. Rohde's testi- 
mony in the Recorp: 
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DILEMMA OF AGRICULTURE ILLUSTRATES NEED 
For COMPREHENSIVE FARM LEGISLATION 


At the outset, may I say that we support 
the Cooley-Ellender bill, H.R. 6400. I was 
tremendously impressed with the statement 
made by the chairman of this committee 
when he introduced H.R. 6400 on April 18. 
The chairman's keen insight into the prob- 
lems that affect the agricultural industry 
were well documented in his statement, 
and we heartily agree with his closing re- 
mark that the farm problem is everybody's 
problem. 

During the course of these hearings, Sec- 
retary Freeman and experts from the De- 
partment of Agriculture have testified con- 
cerning the mechanics of the proposed Agri- 
cultural Act of 1961. I will not presume to 
enlarge upon the excellent analysis already 
submitted by the Secretary, except to ap- 
plaud and endorse his eloquent declaration 
in behalf of family farming. 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 


The declaration of policy in the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1961 sums up the present-day 
dilemma of agriculture and shows just cause 
as to the need for the development of a 
comprehesive, procedural bill under which 
farmers can devise programs for a wide range 
of the commodities they produce. 

The declaration of policy, for the first time 
in the history of our Nation, also attempts 
to summarize the overall aims, aspirations 
and goals of farm families as related to the 
development of an overall farm program 
to meet their needs in this era of abundance. 

National Farmers Union is an organization 
of family farmers. We believe in the family 
farm pattern of agriculture. The keystone 
of a free progressive democratic national 
society, as well as of a strong rural America, 
is the efficient, economically adequate and 
prosperous owner-operated family farm. 

Delegates to our national convention meet- 
ing in Washington in March of this year 
defined the “family farm“ as “an agricul- 
tural production unit using land and other 
capital investment that can be efficiently 
operated by one or more typical farm operator 
families who provide the management, take 
the economic risk and do most of the work 
required to operate the unit.” 

The basic aims of our organization are 
closely related to the policies of Government 
at Federal, State, and local levels that con- 
tribute to the economic betterment of farm 
families on the land. Well known to this 
committee, Farmers Union vigorously sup- 
ports those programs and policies which are 
consistent with our objectives and we just 
as vigorously oppose those programs and 
policies which detract from our goal. 

One reason we are supporting H.R. 6400 is 
that we believe it is based on family farm- 
ing and would help achieve our goals for 
family farmers. 

I believe and hope that what this commit- 
tee desires most of all from farm organiza- 
tion representatives like myself is a sound- 
ing of grassroots reaction to the provisions 
of this farm bill. It is to this area that this 
formal statement will be directed. 

DISPELLING MYTHS 

Two years ago, the National Planning As- 
sociation issued an excellent pamphlet en- 
titled “Myths About Farming” in which the 
association's agriculture committee at- 
tempted to set the record straight on many 
misconceptions held by both city people and 
farmers about farming. Secretary Freeman 
has likewise concentrated much of his early 
efforts on getting the real facts of American 
agriculture before the public. 

The matter of mythmaking, unfortunately 
extends even into the legislative process— 
at times influencing the character, direc- 
tion, and acceptance of farm legislation. 
More specifically, let us consider some of the 
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Myths that have been manufactured con- 
cerning the provisions contained under the 
five subtitles included under title I. 

In respect to the establishment of farm 
advisory committees, some newspapers, mag- 
azines, and even farm groups have attempted 
to question the competence that bona fide 
farmers can bring to the realm of farm policy 
formulation. Their effectiveness has been 
discounted, and the myth has been created 
that the Secretary of Agriculture will be the 
Sole policymaker. We believe this to be an 
unwarranted and unsupported criticism of 
the proposed legislation. 

First of all, illustrations of the effective- 
ness of farm committees at the policy level 
fre easy to find. Producer committees 
have worked effectively in marketing order 
Programs and in bargaining associations. 
Farmer-elected ASC committees have dem- 
onstrated the practicality of placing more 
responsibility on farmers themselves in the 
administration of their farm programs. 
Any decisions on farm policy must be closely 
identified with the thinking of the people 
most vitally concerned. 

Incidentally, we do not fear these various 
committees as competitors—we welcome 
them as useful parts of the democratic proc- 
ess in America. 

Secondly, in many respects the Secretary 
would have less power under this bill than 
he has under existing legislation. Without 
intending to advocate less power in that im- 
portant office, let me point out that the Sec- 
retary can now set any support level up to 
90 percent of parity—or no support level 
for all but a few of the commodities grown 
in the United States. This power was 
Possessed constantly by the preceding Sec- 
retary, and the new Secretary exercised it 
Just recently when he increased the sup- 
Ports under soybeans. 

But under the proposal being criticized he 
would establish an advisory committee, sub- 
mit the recommended p to Congress 
for 60 days of review and then submit it to 
a referendum in which two-thirds of the 
Producers would have to approye the pro- 
posal. 

It seems to us that this procedure recom- 
mended by the Administration is accepting 
less authority in the executive branch, 
rather than seizing the awful powers at- 
tributed to it by gome critics. 

MARKETING ORDERS (TITLE I, SUBTITLE B) 


The amendments to the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act of 1937 (1) expand the coverage 
of this act to additional commodities; (2) 
remove present limitations on area coverage 
of a marketing order; (3) authorize individ- 
ual producer allotments and national orders 
subject to consultation with national farmer 
advisory committees, approval by the Presi- 
dent and Congress, and subsequent to con- 
gresslonal action, producer approval in a 
Teferendum; and (4) other provisions for 
Wider latitude in the application of market- 
ing orders. 

Marketing orders are a means to the estab- 
lishing of a do-it-yourself approach for pro- 
ducers in managing supply and in strength- 
ening bargaining power as it relates to price 
and income. These orders have made it pos- 
sible for thousands of independent operators 
in milk and in a number of fruit and veg- 
etable commodities to organize and to regu- 
late themselves to bring stability and orderly 
marketing conditions to their farm opera- 
tions. 

In respect to the establishment of mar- 
keting orders (subtitle B), the myth has 
been circulated that marketing order pro- 
grams would regiment farmers under brutal 

nt controls. This was the case in 
Wisconsin a year ago when 11 farm organi- 
zations supported enabling legislation to 
permit farmers to establish State marketing 
Order programs, The scarewords of the op- 
Posing minority narrowly defeated the meas- 
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ure despite the wide support farmers gave 
the proposed legislation. 

That farmers have faith in such self-help 
programs has been proven time and again. 
This year, dairy farmers throughout Wis- 
consin are seeking the extension of Federal 
milk marketing orders to areas not now 
covered. Farmers who have witnessed State 
and Federal marketing order programs work- 
ing successfully are going to continue to 
press for thelr extension and expansion. The 
national and regional orders provided for 
in this bill appear to be a logical outgrowth 
of this demand. 

The expansion of coverage of marketing 
orders gives greater flexibility In the Agri- 


cultural Marketing Act and would provide 


farmers with another tool for the develop- 
ment of economically sound marketing 
programs. 

Under the subtitle, farmers would develop 
their programs through advisory committees 
and vote democratically, by commodity 
groups, to decide upon use. 

In the case of national orders, or orders 
involying quotas, Congress would review the 
program prior to submission to producer 
referendum. 

The expanded use of marketing orders is 
consistent with the program adopted by 
delegates to our recent national convention 
here in Washington and we believe the ex- 
panded use of marketing orders will afford 
producers the opportunity for economic 
betterment and a better life. 

MARKETING QUOTAS 

Subtitle C of the bill, dealing with market- 
ing quotas, is in our opinion one of the most 
vital sections of the bill. This portion of 
the measure spells out the principal mechan- 
ism to be available for managing farm pro- 
duction, Yet the myth persists that farmers 
want nothing to do with allotments and 
quotas, 

Wheat, cotton, peanut, rice, and tobacco 
growers have repeatedly voted for quotas in 
producer referendums. farmers in the 
Pure Milk Association, which supplies 90 
percent of the milk going into the huge Chi- 
cago milkshed, recently agreed overwhelm- 
ingly to accept marketing quotas. 

Farmers realize that they cannot have both 
fair prices and unlimited production. Given 
reasonable alternatives, such as the feed 
grain program offers; farmers can be counted 
upon to tallor their supply to existing de- 
mand. False slogans such as “freedom to 
plant” have fallen with a dull thud on the 
Nation’s farmlands. : 

It is, we believe, the intent of the drafters 
of this comprehensive measure that a sys- 
tem of national marketing orders will pro- 
duce the desirable price and income effects 
to raise farm income substantially closer 
to that enjoyed by the nonfarm segment of 
the economy. Subtitle D, “Price Stabiliza- 
tion,” makes it clear, however, that the 
present program of price supports will be 
retained and enlarged to insure farmers 
greater income protection. 

This brings us to the myth that says 
farmers are fed up with Government “dole” 
and want only to be returned to the price 
adjustments of the free market. This myth 
is a favorite among processor and middle- 
man groups, but farmers have more grey 
matter than to buy this one, The road 
to the so-called free market is the road 
to bankruptcy for most family farmers, 

A USDA study released last year substan- 
tlates this view. The study shows that if 
price supports and production limitations 
were removed, farm prices, with the 1959 
level as a base, by 1965 would drop 50 per- 
cent for wheat, 34 percent for oats and cot- 
ton, 28 percent for corn, 24 percent for cat- 
tle, 23 percent for hogs, 16 percent for eggs 
and 12 percent for milk. Such drastic price 
drops would return the farm economy to the 
depths of the thirties. No thinking farmer 
wants this. 
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Another myth in the making is that Con- 
gress, under this bill, will delegate its powers 
over farm legislation to the executive branch 
of the Government. The presence in the 
measure of subtitle E, “Congressional Re- 
view.“ we believe disproves this contention. 
The fact that farm programs will not origi- 
nate in the agriculture committees of either 
House will not detract from an objective 
study of any farm proposal or discourage 
debate. The veto power retained by Con- 
gress will be an effective check on the execu- 
tive branch, 

The farm programs that are finally ap- 
proved under this new approach will, if 
anything, have had closer congressional 
scrutiny than is sometimes the case now. 
The bill relieves Congress of much of the 
tedious research and paper work without 
in any way weakening the representative 
process. 

In conclusion, we wish to emphasize that 
title I is an enabling provision, It merely 
authorizes the use of economic tools which 
farmers as individual operators Jack. The 
fundamental question is this: It Is reason- 
able for farmers to seek the tools which will 
give them more bargaining power in the 
market place? If we want to maintain our 
traditional type of agriculture consisting of 
millions of family units, we must be willing 
to give farmers greater management over 
supply and price. 

The whole structure of this farm legisla- 
tion is based upon the belief that preserv- 
ing the family farm is in the public interest. 
If we now refuse the farmer these bargain- 
ing devices, we will in effect encourage the 
advent -of corporate agriculture. If this 
comes to pass, it will be the consumer who 
will be seeking relief and assistance in our 
legislative halls and not the farmer, 


One Hundredth Anniversary of John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, April 7, 1961, it was my privilege 
to attend the Poor Richard Club dinner 
marking the 100th anniversary of the 
John Wanamaker Philadelphia store. 
The occasion was a great milestone in 
the history of the City of Brotherly Love 
and was truly symbolic of our national 
progress since the bitter divisions that 
led to the Civil War soon after John 
Wanamaker Philadelphia was founded a 
century ago. 

A distinguished leader in American 
commerce and civic affairs, Mr. Richard 
C. Bond, president of John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, was the principal speaker 
at the 100th anniversary dinner, Hisre- 
marks hold great significance for all of 
us as they recall the early struggles of 
our forefathers who contributed so much 
to building the vigorous and ever-pro- 
gressive economy that is the lifeblood of 
America. It is truly a most heartening 
and encouraging message at this time, 
when we face powerful adverse forces 
and seemingly insoluble problems on both 
international and domestic fronts. 

I earnestly commend to the attention 
of Congress Mr. Bond's excellent and 
timely address, which follows: 
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REMARKS BY RICHARD C. BOND, Poor RICH- 
ARD CLUB DINNER FOR THE 100TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA 
Mr. Morgan, distinguished guests, ladies 

and gentlemen, needless to say, John and I 
feel greatly honored and privileged to receive 
this citation and we know that everyone here 
realizes that we accept it symbolically for the 
more than 100,000 employees who have 
loyally served the great John Wanamaker 
store over the last 100 years. 

It seems very fitting to us, too, that this 
award should come from Philadelphia's 
leading advertising group and one of Amer- 
ica'’s better known organizations, the Poor 
Richard Club. For while Mr. Wanamaker 
was known as the Merchant Prince, in my 
judgment he was an even greater advertising 
and public relations man. 

Believe me, he has set a most difficult, if 
not impossible merchandising and adver- 
tising pace for his successors to follow. The 
assignment could be compared with asking 
our present day statesmen to measure up 
to Thomas Jefferson, Abe Lincoln, and our 
own Ben Franklin all rolled into one. To 
begin with, the fact that out of his first day's 
receipt of $24.63, $24 of it went right back 
into the next day's advertising, speaks for 
itself. I am sure that the Inquirer, the 
Bulletin, and the Daily News would appre- 
ciate this percentage today but I don’t think 
our controller, Mr. Dooley, would. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s store soon became famed 
worldwide as an institution of beauty and 
quality, built on service and wide selection. 
His pioneering firsts in merchandising and 
advertising became legend. Just to men- 
tion a few. 

The first store to recognize the importance 
of a one-price store. 

The first store to run a full page ad. 

The first store to advertise complete satis- 
faction or your money back. 

The first store to copyright advertise- 
ments. . 

The first store to hold storewide sales 
events. 

The first store to use electricity—but let 
me quote from the papers of that day— 
“Light blazed in the display windows. “That 
bullding's gonna blow up’, people screamed, 
cowering half a block away. The scene was 
Wanamaker's big department store in Phil- 
adelphia—the time, Christmas 1878. For 
the first time anywhere, a store was lit by 
electricity and it caused so much excitement 
that Sunday papers actually demanded po- 
lice protection for the public so they 
wouldn’t be burned up inside the new- 
fangled store.” 

The first store in which Bell telephones 
were installed. 

The first store to open foreign offices, to 
open a basement store as well as antique 
galleries. 

The first store to forecast the weather in 
its ads. 

The first store to dramatically depart- 
mentalize itself with each department hav- 
ing the objective of being the best specialty 
shop in the area. 

The first store to see the importance of 
publicity in promotion through the installa- 
tion of the world famous eagle and the 
world’s largest organ and having the Presi- 
dent of the United States, President Taft, 
dedicate the store on opening day. 

In fact, to sum up, General Grant was to 
say on a visit to the store in 1877—"It takes 
far more generalship to organize and ad- 
vertise a business like this than it does to 
run an army.” 

In addition, Mr. Wanamaker was a tre- 
mendous power in the civic and community 
life of Philadeiphia, being the moving force 
behind most of the worthwhile projects of 
his day. In fact, he was to become known 
as the Mr. Philadelphia of his era. 

Now over the years, we at the store have 
tried to keep pace with this great dynamo 
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and while in many cases we have not meas- 
ured up to his standards, I do believe that 
through capitalizing on the great vision and 
heritage he left us, such as continuing to 
use the Eagle as a meeting place, the over- 
all beauty of the store, using the organ for 
entertainment, the Muncasky paintings for 
beauty and art, we have carried on in his 
tradition. Speaking of the paintings, to 
show how ingenious Mr. Wanamaker was, he 
apparently was somewhat hard up for cash 
when he purchased the paintings and de- 
cided that before he showed them in the 
store, he would send them around the coun- 
try exhibiting them in various cities with 
an admission price of 25 cents. After a 
year’s tour, he had paid for the paintings 
and we have had the benefit of them all 
these years. 

In addition, I do believe our recent court 
displays, such as the Cathedral, the Foun- 
tains and coming up, a 60-foot birthday 
cake made of steel, with candles 9 feet in 
height—our rebuilding and renovation pro- 
gram going on continuously and expansion 


program in the suburbs—the fact that 300.- 


000 people used our auditorium for civic 
purposes last year and that presently we 
have a 100-year history of photographs in 
the auditorium loaned to us by Life, Time, 
and Fortune that are treasures indeed—as 
well as a display tieup with the Ford Motor 
Co. featuring the cars of the past, the pres- 
ent and the future, is in the same image 
tradition—that the Philadelphia orchestra, 
the Mormon Tabernacle Choir, almost every 
well-known sports and entertainment figure 
has made a personal appearance here—the 
fact that we are going to announce in June 
a John Wanamaker Sports Award for the 
athlete who has contributed the most to 
Philadelphia in the past year—that our in- 
stitutional advertising, one such ad being a 
full page from our Pet Shop advertising a 
live elephant reduced from $7,995 to $3,995 
with a 25 cents extra gift wrap charge, 
which incidentally made the front pages of 
93 papers throughout the country—are just 
some of the things we believe would be the 
apples of his eyes. In fact, these are the 
very things we believe are largely respon- 
sible for our corporation going over the $100 
million mark within the last several years. 
Further, by imitating a winner, some of 
us, like his great-grandson, John, for in- 
stance, have moved out into the civic world 
of Philadelphia, helping wherever we can 
to build a better city on the grounds that 
what is good for Philadelphia is good for 
John Wanamaker. We believe the day is 
gone forever when the retailer, the manu- 
facturer, or the banker can limit his interest 
to just the technique of his immediate job. 
In his own self interest, he has a duty to 
participate in his community's civic affairs. 
This is not to say that the modern business- 
man must become a starry-eyed do-gooder. 
We like the old saying about duty which 
reads, “nothing is properly one’s duty but 
what is also one’s interest." Our responsi- 
bilities were set forth, we believe, over 2,000 
years ago by the great Greek philosopher, 
Aristotle, when he said: “One citizen differs 
from another, but the salvation of the com- 
munity is the common business of them all.” 
In fact, there has been so much of this 
civic work going on by some of our execu- 
tives, that many have asked: Who is tend- 
ing the store? Certainly it couldn't be Bond 
or Wanamaker. Well, now I will let you in 
on a little secret. I would like to introduce 
our officers who really do run the store. 
Financial: Mr. Prendergast, Mr. Dooley, 
Mr. Bartlett, Mr. Berry, Mr, Deakin. 
Merchandising: Mr. Foreman, Mr. Chance, 
Mr. Rudolph, Mr. Siegel, Mr. Sipe, Mr. Van 
Camp, Mr. Howe, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Boone. 
Advertising: Mr. Yost, Mr. Wyatt, Mr. 
Wetherill, 
Branch stores: Mr. Taylor, Mr. Price, Miss 
Webb, Mr, Hagerstrom, Mr. Wilson. 
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Operations: Mr. Funk. 

Personnel: Mr. McMullin. . 

Now everyone in this room has, at some- 
time or another, been the beneficiary in this 
life of much good. For example, we are the 
beneficiaries tonight of a very thoughtful 
citation. In fact, if you analyze it, all we 
have has come to us from others. What we 
do, then, when we participate in civic efforts 
or help to build a great store, should not be 
looked upon as a duty, It is merely repay- 
ing to society a small portion of what society 
has already given us. It would seem fitting 
to close with a quotation on this subject 
from Ben Franklin. 

He once expressed to a friend his concep- 
tion of a thoughtful deed, such as the Poor 
Richard Club is making to John Wanamaker 
tonight. He said: “For my part, when I am 
employed in serving or helping others, I do 
not look upon myself as offering favors, but 
rather as paying debts. I have received, he 
said many kindnesses from men to whom I 
shall never have the opportunity to make 
the least direct return. Those kindnesses 
of men I can only return to their fellowmen 
and so, let good offices go round and round 
for mankind is all of a family.” 

On this note, let us again thank you for 
this very kind and thoughtful citation. 


Omaha’s Evening World-Herald Praises 
Nebraska’s Courageous Men Beermann 
and Martin for Social Security Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, in its lead editorial of April 25, 
the Omaha Evening World-Herald 
analyzed this country's social security 
program and this House’s recent 399 to 
14 vote for certain extensions of that 
program. It noted with pride the dis- 
senting votes of its State's two fresh- 
man Congressmen— Mr. Martin and Mr. 
BEERMANN—and with alarm the unfor- 
tunate ignoring of certain very basic 
considerations which must be faced in 
dealing with the social security program. 
I, too, have dealt with the points the 
World-Herald discusses; my discussion 
of them appears in a speech, “Politics 
Can Destroy Social Security,” which ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
pages A1512-1514 this year. 

I should like, at this point, to place 
the Omaha Evening World-Herald’s 
editorial in the RECORD: 

COURAGEOUS MEN 

It took courage for two Nebraska Con- 
gressmen, RALPH BEERMANN and Dave MAR- 
TIN, to vote against the Kennedy social se- 
curity program. Social security has become 
a sacred cow among politicians, as the 
House vote of 399 to 14 demonstrated. 

The benefits are called insurance, but 
even the Department of Health, Education. 
and Welfare has said that old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, although it uses the word, 
is in no sense a federally administered 
insurance program. 

The “contributions” are not premiums. 
They are a “tax.” And here we are 
quoting the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 
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Finally, the social security taxes, which 
are paid into the general fund of the US. 
Treasury like any other taxes, would not 
come close to building an adequate reserve 
even if used for that purpose. 

Some actuaries say that obligations in- 
curred but not provided for—and these do 
not include the currently proposed addi- 
tions—amount to upward of $500 billion. 

Presumably some of those ‘unfunded ob- 
Ugations“ will have to be an outright gift 
from the Treasury, which means that social 
security is in part, at least, simply another 
handout in the name of welfare, but more 
fraudulent than most because its partici- 
pants are led to believe they are paying 
for what they will get. 

Franklin Roosevelt observed, when the 
Social Security Act was passed, that by mak- 
ing contributions, even though they might 
not be sufficient, beneficiaries would feel 
they had a legal, moral and political right 
to collect. 

“With those taxes in there,“ Henry Haz- 
litt quoted F.D.R. as saying, “no damn poli- 
ticlan can ever scrap my social security 
program.” 

Not many politicians, damned or other- 
wise, have dared to try. The social security 
insurance myth has become so firmly estab- 
lished that any honest attempt to inject 
actuarial principles and provide any resem- 
blance to an insured pension program never 
gets to first base. And any effort to strain 
the hypocrisy out of social security and turn 
it into a forthright Federal handout paid by 
an annual appropriation by Congress would 
seem doomed to failure. 

Social security has become one of the un- 
touchable yerities along with home, flag, and 
mother, 

Sò wher two Nebraska Congressmen dare 
to raise the voice of reason, dare to talk 
about social security as it really is, and dare 
to vote against its extension, they display 
uncommon courage. 

Their action compliments the voters of 
their districts, because it indicates the two 

en believe their constituents also 
know the truth about social security, and 
will back them up. 


Statement of the Czechoslovak National 
Council of America Regarding Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Czechoslovak National Council of Amer- 
ica with headquarters in Chicago, 
speaks for many American citizens of 
Czechoslovak descent who are dedicated 
to resisting communism everywhere in 
the world and to the cause of Czecho- 
slovak freedom. 

These citizens viewed with great dis- 
tress Cuban Premier Castro’s use of 
Czechoslovakian equipment and person- 
nel to defeat the Cuban Freedom 
Fighters. On April 20, this group of- 
ficially informed President Kennedy of 
its feelings in this matter and pledged 
its support of President Kennedy's 
leadership. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the April 20 telegram 
sent by the Czechoslovak National 
Council of America to the President of 
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the United States be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp along with these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

APRIL 20, 1961. 
President JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Czechoslovak National Council of America, 
speaking on behalf of countless American 
citizens of Czechoslovak descent, wishes re- 
spectfully to inform you of the following: 

We welcome the words of determination 
and courage which you have spoken this 
day on the Cuban situation. We pledge our- 
selves wholeheartedly to any effort you may 
decide upon in the defense of our hemis- 
phere against the establishment of a 
Communist bridgehead. We applaud your 
statement and share your opinion that. the 
Soviet Government has no moral right to 
lecture us on intervention, especially since 
the U.S. Government has given no support 
to the Cuban freedom fighters. 

Soviet accusations of U.S. intervention to 
the contrary, we believe that massive sup- 
port in equipment and personnel given to 
Pidel Castro by Communist governments 
constitutes a form of indirect intervention 
which deserves condemnation by the United 
Nations and justifies energetic action by 
members of the tion of American 
States in collective defense of the security 
of our hemisphere. 

As American citizens of Czechoslovak 
descent we deplore specifically the presence 
in Cuba of Czechoslovak equipment and 
personnel on the side of Fidel Castro. We 
wish to assure you with utmost emphasis 
that this fact does in no way reflect the 
political beliefs of the Czechoslovak people. 
In full knowledge of their true feelings we 
bear witness to the fact that the over- 
whelming majority of Czechs and Slovaks, 
though not able to speak freely, are un- 
equivocably dedicated to the principles of 
freedom and democracy and are opposed to 
the intervention in Cuba by their Commn- 
nist puppet government. 

Just as we Americans of Czechoslovak 
descent, so do the people of Czechoslovakia 
wish to see the United States under your 
enlightened guidance assume leadership of 
the entire free world in a bold action geared 
not only to the containment of communism 
but in keeping with the ultimate goal, the 
liberation of captive nations everywhere. 

CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL CoUNCIL 


President. 
VLASTA VRAZ, 
Executive Vice President. 
FRANCIS SCHWARZENBERG, 
Chairman, Political Committee. 


Official Secrecy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


‘OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress to an excellent 
editorial appearing in the Monterey 
(Calif.) Peninsula Herald of April 28, 
1961, entitled “Official Secrecy”: 
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OFFICIAL SECRECY 


President Kennedy yesterday asked the 
country’s newspapers to cooperate In an in- 
crease of governmental secrecy, 

He said that we are living in a virtual 
state of war in which a considerable amount 
of secrecy is essential to safeguard national 
security. . 

“I am asking the members of the news- 
paper profession and industry in this coun- 
try to reexamine their own obligations—to 
consider the degree and the nature of the 
present danger—and to heed the duty of 
self-restraint which that danger imposes up- 
on us all,“ he said, 

We agree that it is essential that military 
secrets be guarded from potential enemies. 
We go beyond that. For purposes of effective 
propaganda we think it would be a good idea 
to curtail the ballyhoo in this country about 
what we expect to do in the future, etc., etc. 

We doubt, however, that the President 
has directed his appeal to the right place 
in addressing the country's newspapers. The 
newspapers, after all, merely refiect the sit- 
uation that exists in official quarters. We 
believe that his advice could more appro- 
priately be given to his own administration. 

We have a publicity-mad officialdom in 
this country, with rival services and depart- 
ments employing huge staffs of publicists to 
plug their side, to get credit, to get their 
names into papers, etc. 

The White House itself under President 
Kennedy has engaged in a press-agentry 
worthy of Ringling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey 
combined shows. 

As recently as April 12, the following di- 
rective was sent to all Federal ents: 

“At a White House meeting of Cabinet 
assistants, we have been advised again that 
the speeches of Cabinet and sub-Cabinet 
officers do not contain sufficient reference to 
the President and his personal interest in, 
and compassion with, the problems which 
face the Nation. Liberal quotations from 
his speeches, past or present, should be 
used 


“It is also to be kept in mind that, in mak- 
ing announcements of local projects, the 
President should be given a credit line in 
the lead paragraph.” 

In such a mad scramble for publicity it 
isn’t surprising that -confidential informa- 
tion may sometimes be given out. 

And when rival services are seeking funds 
from Congress, statements to support that 
service may be made without regard for their 
general effect. 

Some of Mr. Kennedy’s own campaign 
statements were criticized for undermining 
U.S. prestige abroad. K 

Contradictory statements by some of his 
Cabinet officers have scarcely helped the 
the United States in the international field. 
We don't think it helps our cause when the 
President has to revise and correct the re- 
marks of his Secretary of Defense. 

The fact is that the Kennedy administra- 
tion is just about the gabbiest in history. 

There is always the possibility, too, that 
suppression of news in the interest of na- 
tional security may in reality be carried on 
simply to avoid legitimate political criti- 
cism. 


During World War II military censorship 
frequently went beyond the requirements of 
military security. It was used for political 
purposes and for covering up mistakes. 

In that conflict we know of no authenti- 
cated case in which information published 
in the press caused the life of a single 
soldier or the loss of a single ship or battle. 
But there were plenty of cases where official 
mistakes—some of them inexcusable—cost 
heavily. 

President Roosevelt's ill-considered insist- 
ence on unconditional surrender probably 
cost thousands of lives. 

Soviet spies did not wrest our atomic bomb 
secrets from us by reading of them in the 
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newspapers. They got them by going much 
closer to the source, aided by the negligence 
of the Truman administration. 

And with hundreds of governmental ofi- 
cials talking their heads off today, we doubt 
that Soviet spies are relying much on news- 
papers for their information. Some of the 
Washington cocktail parties attended by of- 
ficials probably yield far more secret informa- 
tion of value. 

We are sure that the newspapers of the 
country will cooperate fully in all legitimate 
efforts to halt the spread of information that 
is properly secret or confidential. 

The question, it seems to us, is whether 
President Kennedy can get similar coopera- 
tion from his own administration. 


Federal Funds and State Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following column by 
David Lawrence which appeared in the 
Washington Star of April 28, 1961: 
FEDERAL FUNDS AND State Schools U.S. 

DEMAND IN VIRGINIA CASE FEARED AS BLOW 

‘ro EDUCATION AID PLAN 


(By David Lawrence) 


President Kennedy may have dealt a fatal 
blow to the movement to obtain money from 
the Federal Government to subsidize public 
schools. He has just demanded that the 
legislature of a sovereign State—Virginia— 
be compelled tó take punitive action against 
a single county for failing to open its schools 
or else abandon the whole public-school sys- 
tem throughout the State. In view of this 
development, will Congress now take a 
chance and appropriate money that gives a 
bureau in Washington potential power over 
the operation of the public schools through- 
out the United States? 

To tell a State how it must appropriate its 
funds, how it shall set up its own system of 
education, and what steps it must take to 
satisfy the Federal Government's demands is 
unprecedented in American history. Yet 
this, in effect, is the authority sought by the 
Department of Justice, with the approval of 
the President, in applying to a Federal court 
for an order against the State of Virginia. 

The step is far-reaching. It could mean 
that in the future the Federal Government 
could even tell a State it must have a uni- 
form system of government applying to every 
county or city. It so happens that the State 
of Virginia permits its counties and inde- 
pendent cities to adopt, as they choose, 
various forms of executive management or 
control by boards of elected by 
the people. But, under the theory just ap- 
plied by the U.S. Department of Justice, 
the counties and municipalities would not 
be permitted to have their own forms of 
local government, but would have to adopt 
a system uniform throughout the State. If 
any county or city deviated, it would be in 
danger of being compelled to accept an order 
of the Federal Government in Washington 
served upon the State through the courts. 

This doctrine is, of course, based upon the 
concept of the 14th amendment which the 
Supreme Court of the United States pro- 
claimed in its desegregation decisions in 
1954. The point was made then that equal 
protection of the laws means applica- 
tion of State laws to children attending pub- 
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lic schools. But there is nothing in the 14th 
amendment or anywhere else in the Con- 
stitution which says the Federal Government 
may teil a State it cannot provide funds to 
keep its public schools open in 97 counties 
and 32 Independent cities because a single 
county happens to close such schools. This 
is an obvious form of punitive action that 
can readily be repeated by an Executive or- 
der directing any State which accepts Fed- 
eral funds to operate all its schools accord- 
ing to standards laid down by a Federal 
bureau. 

For months now, the lobbyists for Federal 
ald to education and the politicians who 
hope to get votes through promised increases 
in teachers’ salaries have been denying that 
any form of Federal control of education 
would be involved in current proposals for 
financial aid to State schools, But now it 
turns out that, without any specific right 
granted through existing law, an executive 
order could be issued—or a court decree 
sought by direct intervention of the Federal 
Government—telling a State how to run its 
educational system. 

The Federal Government is demanding not 
only that a State reopen public schools in a 
particular county but that it shall stop 
State and county tuition grants for the use 
of parents who send their children to pri- 
vate schools and cease to pay from State 
funds for the maintenance and operation of 
public schools anywhere in Virginia” as long 
as the public schools in one county are 
closed. 

This can only mean that the Federal Gov- 
ernment now feels it can interfere in any 
tuition grants, fellowships, scholarships or 
other forms of ald if it doesn't like the way 
the States operate such educational pro- 
grams. It is certainly something novel for 
the Federal Government to tell State legis- 
latures how to spend their money. 

It will be contended that the Supreme 
Court has not as yet ruled on the new de- 
mand of the Department of Justice for dicta- 
torial powers over education in the States. 
But it may be taken for granted that the 
lawyers at the Department have blazed a new 
trail and probably have found new devices 
satisfactory to them whereby the end will 
justify the means. 

If the Federal Government can tell the 
State of Virginia that it cannot provide funds 
for its public schools unless it makes every 
county and city conform to a pattern ap- 
proved by the Federal Government, then 
constitutional government, as it has been 
known since the founding of the Republic, 
will indeed have vanished. Government by 
executive order or court decree will have 
supplanted acts of Congress and the laws of 
50 State legislatures. - 


Archbishop Lucey, of San Antonio, Makes 
Eloquent Plea That “Poor in Latin 
America May Live Like Human Beings” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
at a special mass for the 3-day Inter- 
American Conference sponsored by the 
Texas Federation of Women's Clubs in 
commemoration of Pan American Day, 
His Excellency, the Archbishop Robert 
E. Lucey made a stirring plea for the 
poor and needy of Latin America. 
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In this time of great need for better 
understanding of the problems facing 
the people of Latin America, I believe 
Archbishop Lucey's message is of special 
importance. To call it to the attention 
of all Members of the Congress, I ask 
unanimous consent -to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an excellent 
article entitled “Archbishop Pleads for 
Latin American Social Order,” from the 
April 21, 1961, issue of the Alamo Mes- 
senger. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Alamo Messenger, Apr. 21, 1961] 


ARCHBISHOP PLEADS FoR LATIN AMERICAN 
Social, ORDER 


A plea to men of power and prestige in 
Latin America to create a just social order 
in which the poor and the needy may live 
like human beings,” was voiced in San Fer- 
nando Cathedral last Sunday by Archbishop 
Robert E. Lucey. 

The archbishop expressed his appeal in a 
sermon delivered at a special mass for the 
3-day Inter-American Conference sponsored 
by the Texas Federation of Women's Clubs 
in commemoration of Pan American Day. 

Among those present at the mass were 

Milton Barall, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, State De- 
partment, who represented President Ken- 
nedy; Dr. Manuel Mendez G., Vice Minister 
of Government and Justice of the Republic 
of Panama; Ricardo Cucalon, Chief of Proto- 
col of Republic of Panama; Consul General 
Angela Munoz Lew, also of Panama; offi- 
cers of the women's clubs; Mayor and Mrs. 
J. Edwin Kuykendall; and military officers 
from 17 Latin American nations. 
- "The American people,” the archbishop de- 
clared, “have always been generous and they 
have assisted many nations with large 
grants of money, food, and medicine 
Through the Marshall plan we put several 
European nations on thelr feet and saved 
them from the slavery of communism. We 
have also sent expert technicians to various 
Latin American countries to give leadership 
in the fields of engineering and agriculture. 
But it is now apparent that we should 
Strengthen the economies of those nations 
and over a period of years help them to help 
themselves, 

“Prudence, caution, and good will must be 
employed in this operation. The Latin 
Americans are not asking for charity. The 
governments of the republics south of the 
border recognize that industries must be 
established to raise standards of living; em- 
ployment must be provided for the working 
people; housing must be improved; schools 
and hospitals are needed in many places. 

“Our Government and our people will con- 
sider it a privilege to assist the Latin-Ameri- 
can republics to give a happier and a better 
life to millions of citizens who are our 
neighbors and our friends, But if this pro- 
gram is to succeed people of great wealth in 
those countries must share their blessings 
with their fellow countrymen who are be- 
coming restless and who will not much 
longer patiently endure the poverty and the 
wretchedness to which they have been con- 
demned. 

“Historically, men who possessed great 
fortunes have sometimes been blind and 
deaf; blind to the frightful poverty of their 
fellowmen and deaf to the cries of anguish 
that rose from the impoverished masses of 
the people. In many parts of the world a 
spirit of revolution is obvious among the 
peasants and the exploited workers. Wealthy 
families in Latin America should recognize 
and practice the principles of social justice 
which are a part of their Christian heritage. 
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“Time is running out. Men of power and 
prestige must begin now to create a just 
social order in which the poor and needy 
may live like human beings in decent and 
frugal comfort. Otherwise, rioting, and 
violence may destroy both the men of wealth 
and their property. 

“When our program of cooperation in 
Latin America gets under way we must pro- 
ceed with great prudence and caution to 
the end that we should really help our Latin- 
American neighbors and not solidify and 
make permanent the present wretched social 
order in which there is great wealth on one 
side and unspeakable poverty on the other. 
That is not the way to tréat our brethren in 
Latin America. 

“If our reputation south of the border 
and all the way down to the Argentine has 
not always been good perhaps we should 
pause to give that problem serious consid- 
eration, Our businessmen should never for- 
get that natural resources in Latin America 
and everywhere were given by God for all 
the people. It is certainly arrogant to estab- 
lish commercial operations in a foreign 
country in order to exploit for selfish gain 
either the people or the resources of that 
nation. This sort of thing does not create 
good neighbors.” 

Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called children of God,“ concluded 
the archbishop. We should work and pray 
for peace not only in the sense of avoiding 
armed conflict but also that we should learn 
to treat the citizens of other countries with 
honor, with respect, and with friendship for 
only thus shall we be worthy of the bless- 
ings of peace.” 


De Gaulle’s Verbal Blast at U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the crises we face in many parts 
of the world and seem unable to solve, 
it is important to note the firmness with 
which General de Gaulle handled the re- 
bellion which broke out in Algeria 
agains the French Government. 

Since President Kennedy’s first major 
trip in the fleld of personal diplomacy 
will take place late this month when he 
visits Paris, it is well for us to praise the 
position that General de Gaulle main- 
tains in his attitude towards the United 
Nations and international diplomacy. 

In the Washington Evening Star of 
Tuesday, May 2, the column written by 
Constantine Brown is a thoughtful com- 
mentary on the thinking of the great 
French statesman: 

From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C. 

May 2, 1961] 

De GAULLE'S VERBAL BLAST aT U.N.—CRITICISM 
OF COMPROMISE AND OF SOVIET USE OF WORLD 
GROUP CALLED A SERVICE 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The Western World, indeed the whole non- 
Communist world, owes a great debt of grat- 
itude to French President Charles de Gaulle 
for speaking the simple truth. 

Statesmen in every nation have an under- 
standable habit of circumlocution. They 
beat about the bush on every occasion, play 
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coyly with words, avoid directness as a habit. 
Unfortunately, often the direct and unvar- 
nished truth would serve their purposes bet- 
ter, and almost always it would certainly 
serve the world better. 

But General de Gaulle, no mere amateur 
himself when it comes to the proper use of 
the well-chosen phrase, disdains to hide his 
real views behind a facade of verbiage. 
When the matter at hand is significant 
enough, and when the real story needs tell- 
ing, the man who has been described as the 
conscience of France speaks out. 

It should have come as no surprise when 
General de Gaulle turned the full force of 
his Gallic verbal guns on the faltering 
United Nations recently. The great man 
who lost patience with the ridiculous bick- 
ering and ineffectual splinterization of the 
French Fourth Republic's National Assembly 
could hardly be expected to admire the 
shifty maneuvering and sometimes danger- 
ous compromises indulged in by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations and by the 
Security Council. 

In the De Gaulle view, the entire struc- 
ture of the United Nations needs to be re- 


` puilt, just as he himself rebuilt the totter- 


ing structure of the French Government and 
ended the long years of vacillation, of inde- 
cisiveness, of inability to function that af- 
flicted the Fourth Republic, 

The timing of the French President's re- 
marks on the United Nations was in itself 
significant. They were made at a press con- 
ference in the Elysee Palace only 3 days 
after the White House had announced that 
President Kennedy was to visit Paris. 

There could be little doubt that, in mak- 
ing his very sharp and discerning com- 
ments on the U.N. and on the nature and 
organization and effectiveness of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, General de 
Gaulle was putting his youthful guest-to- 
be on notice. The two subjects are certain 
to be a yery important part of the Paris 
talks, and General de Gaulle is not consid- 
ered likely to back away from the stand 
he has taken. 

At the U.N., said General de Gaulle, the 
Assembly has taken unto itself the powers 
and functions that are supposed to be ex- 
ercised by the Security Council. As a re- 
the Security Council has 
disintegrated, and the Assembly now inter- 
feres in matters that the U.N, Charter was 
specifically drawn up to check. “The As- 
sembly * * * can deliberate on everything 
and anything,” the general observed. 

And that deliberating, the Frenchman 
went on, amounts to “scandalous and tu- 
multuous sessions where it is impossible to 
organize objective debate and which are 
filled with invective delivered by the Com- 
munists and their allies. The U.N. has 
brought to the Congo its own global inco- 
herence.” 

France, he went on, would have no part 
of this chaos. General de Gaulle was not 
threatening French withdrawal from the 
U.N. or its allied bodies. But he specifically 
declared that France would have nothing to 
do, with either money or men, in U.N. ven- 
tures such as that currently under way, with 
dubious evidence of success, in the troubled 
Congo. 

“Under these conditions, France does not 
see how we can take any other attitude to- 
ward the United Nations—or the Disunited 
Nations—than that of the greatest reserve.” 

There we have the crux of the matter. The 
U.N. has more and more been functioning as 
an expensive propaganda sounding board for 
international communism, and for the so- 
called neutralist nations that are constantly 
being used to pull Communist chestnuts out 
of the global fire. 

It took the great Frenchman to speak the 
plain truth. 
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Medical Care Under Social Security: A 
Program That Would Undermine Amer- 
ica’s Quality Health Care System for 
Her People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I recently had the opportunity of ad- 
dressing the annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut State Medical Society at Ham- 
den, Conn. At that time I spoke on the 
proposal which had been made that we 
put a program for medical care for the 
aged in our social security system. This 
would result in a significant, and most 
unfortunate, fall in the quality of medi- 
eal care which Americans now enjoy. 
An answer in perpetuity for a need that 
is temporary and being met better every 
day could well cost Americans, aged and 
not, the quality medical care which we 
have become accustomed to. 


I would like to place this speech in 
the Recorp at this point: 

THE Menorca, Comp War—Wuart Is Your IQ 
ON THE MEDICAL CARE CONTROVERSY? 
(Speech of Hon. THomas B. Curtis, of Mis- 

souri; senior Republican House Member, 

Joint Economic Committee, member of 

Ways and Means Committee, South St. 

Louis, St. Louis County, Mo., before the 

annual meeting of the Connecticut State 

Medical Society, April 27, 1961, Hamden, 

Conn.) 

There is much misinformation, misunder- 
standing, propaganda and outright false- 
hoods abroad concerning the real facts re- 
garding medical care legislation pending be- 
fore this Congress. News stories, radio and 
TV programs, and, even many Officials are 
guilty of speaking from the hip without 
having examined into the facts. The pro- 
ponents of government compulsory health 
insurance pretend to be experts, which they 
are not, in all fields in which they urge 
a government takeover of both industry and 
the professions. They are hard at work 
disguising the true facts by be- 
fore the public’s eye drawings, pictures and 
cartoons of people in distress while claim- 
ing that the solution to all of these ills, 
aches and pains can be supplied through 
“Iree” government-supplied food, housing, 
unemployment checks and medical sery- 
ices. Doesn't it seem strange that the only 
two committees of this Congress charged 
with the responsibility of considering health 
care legislation, after examining the facts, 
hearing testimony and meeting in extended 
executive sessions have voted down by a 
ratio of at least two to one the compulsory 
government programs presented them. Let 
me provide you with some of the pertinent 
information upon which these decisions 
have been made. A majority of the mem- 
bers of both the House Ways and Means 
Committee and Senate Finance Committee 
are agreed that with all of the voluntary, 
local, State and Federal medical programs 
available to our population, including the 
recently enacted legislation now popularly 
known as the Mills-Kerr bill, every person 
in the United States is possessed of either 
the ways or the means for securing proper 
medical care. -Admittedly, for a small per- 
centage of our population there is now and 
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has been in the past difficulty in meeting 
the cost of prolonged and expensive illnesses. 
The appropriate reference committees of 
Congress which have considered this prob- 
lem over the past several years have, in 
their reports, indicated that more than 70 
percent of the total population and over 
50 percent of the aged possess health in- 
surance. Moreover the quality of insurance 
protection is and has been improying rap- 
idly. One example of the improvement in 
this field is the recent action by your State's 
legislature, the Connecticut General As- 
sembly. It has given approval to a plan by 
which Connecticut insurance. companies 
ean join together in providing health in- 
surance for the aged. This is a truly signi- 
ficant step forward. We know that can- 
cellation of health insurance because of 
age has been nearly eliminated. Some of 
this improvement possibly has come in the 
bright light generated by congressional 
hearings. 

We know that the quality of medical care 
in the United States under our system is 
the best in the world, whether the individual 
purchases health care voluntarily or receives 

„it from one of the levels of government 
without having any agency inipose a com- 
pulsory health tax upon him. We know 
that this kind of a system guarantees a 
higher quality of medical care than is being 
delivered to the population in all other parts 
of the world under compulsory systems— 
compulsory in the tax sense, and compulsory 
in the sense that the tax is paid whether 
the individual uses the system or not, and 
compulsory in the sense that the providers 
of care report to government authority and 
deliver the kind of care which Is prescribed 
by government rather than by the doctor. 
We know that in no nation other than our 
own does any similar population group live 
longer and have less incidence of disease 
than do Americans. We know that in every 
civilized nation in the world except in the 
United States there exists a system of gov- 
ernment or socialized medicine. It is no 
accident that by comparison we excel all 
these systems in the quality of medical care 
which is available to our population. We 
know that 30 years ago our medical stu- 
dents—in fact, medical students from all 
sections of the world—fiocked to the medical 
centers of Europe for their education. This 
was before the day that governmental medi- 
cine systems came to these former great 
medical centers. Today medical students 
the world over, including Western Europe, 
travel, not to Eprope, but, rather to the 
United States. In every nation in the world 
except our own, the ratio of doctors to 
population is on the decline, with all of the 
adverse implications that such a decline has 
upon all the population. The ratio of phys- 
iclans per patient in the United States is 
remaining steady at about one physician to 
750 of population despite our population 
explosion. Reports from abroad indicate 
that fewer sons of physicians in foreign 
countries are following their father’s foot- 
steps in the medical profession. Because few 
young men are attracted to the medical pro- 
fession in Great Britain and because many 
are coming to the United States, the ratio 
of physicians to population which was 1 to 
877 in 1947 decreased to 1 to 1,149 by 1957, 
indicates loss in quality. 

Even in Canada, which has a compulsory 
tax-supported system which involves only 
hospitalization, there is a loss of physicians 
to the United States in excess of 200 per 
year. 

If we need further proof of the great num- 
ber of foreign-trained physicians who have 
recently come to America, make a trip to a 
hospital and there talk to some of the 12,000 
and more foreign-graduated physicians who 
are interning and serving residencies in our 
hospitals, it makes a trip to the hospital 
have the enchantment of a visit to 100 for- 
eign countries. And a goodly majority of 
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these foreign-trained doctors, you will learn, 
have applied for U.S. citizenship. 

On the technique side of medicine, difficult 
and advanced treatment and surgery has be- 
come so highly developed in the United 
States that daily one reads in the news- 
paper of collections being made to rush 
some person to the United States for open 
heart surgery or for treatment of some dif- 
ficult condition or disease. 

Would the United States continue to have 
the quality lead in medicine if we were to 
move from our present programs of free en- 
terprise medicine, sprinkled with our com- 
passionate Government-supplied programs 
which we have for our indigent sick? Isn't 
it time that each of us take the trouble to 
really inspect our own communities to learn 
who it is in our area are not receiving the 
best quality medical care in the world? 

A few of my colleagues in Congress tell 
me about heart-rending letters which they 
receive from their constituents under great 
hardship because of medical expenses and 
yet, if they will take the trouble to follow 
through on any one of these few letters re- 
ceived, if they will call upon a local official or 
a close personal physician friend to look into 
the complaint, in 999 cases out of 1,000 it 
will be found that the constituent is eligible 
to apply for yoluntary health insurance, or 
that one of the programs established by some 
level of Government will, if that person 
should present himself, supply the needed 
medical services either without cost or at a 
cost which can be afforded by either the 
constituent or his family. Is this true in 
New Haven? Is this true in Connecticut? 
It is true in St. Louis. It is true in Missouri, 

Thus far I have Indicated the highlights 
of what I have found to be the case as per- 
tains to quality of medical care and avail- 
ability of service for all of our population. 
Next I wish to allude to a few statistics 
which apply to costs under the system of 
medical care which we follow in America 
as compared to the costs of programs under 
other countries’ compulsory-type health 
care systems. Too few people are aware that 
under our system we are expending $25.2 
billion annually to bring health services to 
our population. Private care costs in the 
most recent year avallable, 1959, according 
to reliable Federal statistics, reach a total 
of $18.965 billion, while all levels of Gov- 
ernment expended an additional $6.23 bil- 
lion. Private care expenditures breakdown 
as follows: $4.998 billion for physicians’ 
charges, $5.514 billion for hospital charges, 
$3.604 billion for drugs, $1.963 million for 
dentists, $1.185 billion for appliances, $842 
million for nurses, therapists, osteopaths, 
chiropractors, etc., $220 million for nurs- 
ing homes. 

The proponents of national compulsory 
health insurance would have us add to our 
present $80 billion Federal budget a large 
part of the cost of medical care which is 
now being borne independently of Govern- 
ment. If they would but check a few of 
the other countries, they would find this 
additional tax load would be but a begin- 
ning of the ultimate tax increase Congress 
would have to vote if we imitated the for- 
eign systems. I made this statement be- 
cause it is the history of Government health 
programs that the medical care expendi- 
tures spiral upward when Government takes 
over, This is because once the tax is im- 
posed and the benefits are free, the benefits 
will be excessively used. Let me give you 
several examples. 

The Province of Saskatchewan, which is 
immediately to the north of North Dakota, is 
a Proyince of people who look and act like 
our own. Should you cross the boundary 
from North Dakota into Saskatchewan, there 
would be few indications that you are not 
still in the United States. Prior to 1947, 
when Saskatchewan begain their free hos- 
pitalization for the aged experiment, people 
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over 65, on the average, utilized hospitals 
2½ days per year. This was the same utill- 
zation rate for the United States for that 
same age group at that time and still is. 
However, after 13 years, the average person 
over 65 in Saskatchewan was found to be 
using a hospital bed 8 days per year, Just 
imagine what would happen to the 625.2 
billion total expenditure for medical care 
here in the United States should we adopt 
such a system. 

I am in possession of a letter from Great 
Britain which indicates that the average 
hospital stay for the total population be- 
cause of hospitalization for medical illnesses 
averages 27.6 days and that the average stay 
in the surgical departments averages 13.4 
days, whereas in the United States our aver- 
age stay for medical cases is 10.3 days and 
our average stay for surgical cases is 7.5 
days. The information on the U.S. ex- 
perience comes from the U.S. National 
Health Survey Reports. Imagine, if you will, 
the increase in taxes we would have to vote, 
not to provide needed health services, but, 
rather, to satisfy the demands of a popula- 
tion which can get this extra care free. And 
if any person has in mind attempting to 
answer this argument with the statement 
that what I have pointed out only indicates 
that people don't get enough hospitaliza- 
tion, let me erase such a thought by re- 
peating what I have said earlier. Our popu- 
lation lives longer, we have less incidence 
of disease than any of these other coun- 
tries, because of our top quality preventive 
and curative medical care and the high 
standards of living which our people enjoy. 
The Blue Cross program directors would do 
well to inaugurate $25 or $50 deductible 
policies to offer to thelr policyholders. They 
would find that the premium they would 
have to charge would be so much lower 
because of the elimination of abuse result- 
ing from this simple discipline that the 
deductible policies would outsell the “first 
dollar of cost” policies. 

Under our system of free enterprise medi- 
cal care, we know that on the average, 
every 2 years, since 1930, we have added a 
new 4-year medical school so that now we 
have a total of 83. We know that our medi- 
cal school graduates in 1940 totaled 3,745, 
and that last Jume our medical schools 
graduated 7,081, and that next year the rate 
will be correspondingly up. We know that 
our rate of hospital and other medical facility 
construction under free enterprise and our 
form of Government exceeds that of the 
rest of the world. In Great Britain, bludg- 
eoned by the high cost of their medical 
program, only one new hospital was built 
in the first 10 years of their socialized medi- 
cine program, thus indicating that govern- 
ment did sacrifice quality by permitting 
obsolescence and deterioration of their hos- 
pitals and health facilities. 


The majority of the Congressmen who 
serve on the committees which have studied 
this legislation sincerely believe that if Con- 
gress should enact legislation to cover any 
segment of our society, whether that segment 
be the aged or the young, we will have estab- 
lished a principle which will yield to cover- 
age of the total population. We know this 
by the experience of every foreign country. 
because none of them have stopped with 
coverage of a single age group without going 
the full route of coverage for the entire 
population. Indeed there is no logic to 
limiting health care by the age of a person. 
If the U.S. Congress should imitate these 
foreign medical systems, we will be inviting 
the skyrocketing cost phenomena which 
have happened in all of the foreign coun- 
tries. The $25.2 billion which is being ex- 
pended today by our people for medical 
care will double or even triple if the ex- 
perience of other countries proves the rule. 
And the increased money instead of being 
carefully spent under the discipline the indi- 
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vidual person exercises over his or her own 
personal budget will be scattered and wasted. 
It will damage the effectiveness we derive 
from the expenditure of less funds. 

Many people say, but let's do something. 
My answer is look what we have done in 
our society and are continuing to do. Gov- 
ernment can help some, but the essential 
program must remain in the private sector. 
Last year in Congress we passed a supple- 
mentary program for the aged with low 
incomes, not so much out of necessity as out 
of a desire to be doubly sure that cost 
should not bar any person in our society 
from receiving adequate health care. It is 
the Mills-Kerr bill, which many States are 
implementing. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, early this week said 
that more than half of the State legislatures 
had either enacted or were poised to enact 
legislation providing funds to match the 
Federal contributions so that all those per- 
sons in need, not as falsely stated on re- 
lief” who are in a position to pay all of their 
living expenses, but not all their medical 
care, will be assisted in that area. The vi- 
ciousness with which some of the promoters 
of the social security approach to health care 
for the aged have attacked this act by calling 
it degrading and an insult to the older peo- 
ple, is astounding. Their reaction suggests 
anger at having a social problem upon which 
they were relying to provide the beginning of 
their program for socialized medicine. 

I call attention to a report which I shall 
put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD next week 
along with this speech. It lists over $3.75 
billion annually being spent under the aus- 
pices of the Federal Government in pro- 
grams in which it is actively engaged and it 
reveals also that an additional 65.78 1 billion 
is ing paid out under Federal programs 
on account of health and disability tọ more 
than 7 million beneñciaries. Realize, how- 
eyer, when you go through this list, that 
none of these programs is of a compulsory 
nature, such as would be a program financed 
under the social security system. Study, too, 
the provisions of the Mills-Kerr legislation 
which was enacted last Congress, and real- 
ize, if you will, that 28 States will have 
implemented this before adjourn- 
ment time in the State legislatures in this 
calendar year. I shall also put in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a letter from a British 
medical official which reveals several facets 
showing weaknesses in the British medical 
program. This letter shows me just enough 
to want Congress to inquire further into 
that program and the programs of several 
other of the foreign countries Which have 
experimented with compulsory health sys- 
tems. Because I have such a curlosity and 
because I believe the American people can 
benefit from the experience of these coun- 
tries, I am urging my chairman, the Honor- 
able Wicsurn MLLS, suggesting that we con- 
sider at the next committee meeting the 
feasibility and advisability of sending a dele- 
gation to make an objective study and to 
report on the advantages and disadvantages 
of government medicine before this Congress 
again considers the enactment of such a 
program for our population. 

Finally, I want to call attention to a letter 
I received from Joseph P. Clark, president, 
St. Louis Labor Council, AFL-CIO, in which 
he asked me if I would help vote out of com- 
mittee a compulsory Federal health care bill 
tied to the social security system, even 
though I opposed this approach. 

I replied by pointing out that many times 
I have voted measures out of committee to 
which I was opposed if I felt the commit- 
tee had done a study job which was sufficient 
to enable the House to come to intelligent 
decisions on the policy matters involved. 
This has not been done. In this letter I 
asked for some reciprocity on the part of 
the national labor leaders who, in camera, 
decided several years ago to try to enact into 
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law a compulsory Federal health care pro- 
gram tied to the social security program. I 
asked them through my letter to Mr. Clark 
to listen In an unprejudiced way to the facts 
and arguments that I and others have ad- 
vanced in support of what we believe is the 
most effective way to meet the probiem of 
health care for the aged and why we feel 
the compulsory Federal approach will badly 
damage and in no sense help to solve this 
important social problem. 

Regrettably there has never Been an ap- 
peal to reason on the part of the promoters 
of compulsory, Federal health care legisla- 
tion from the beginning of their campaign 
to the presesnt. The promotion has been 
an appeal to emotion not to reason. It 
carries with it a viciousness of attacking the 
motives of those who will not bow to their 
will that is foreign to honest public debate 
and not conducive to reaching an intelligent 
solution to the social problem. This mat- 
ter became so serious last year that on May 
2 I took the floor of the House to deliver 
an address entitled Lobbying and Report- 
ing: The Future of Representative Govern- 
ment in the United States.” I was happy, 
Vital Speech of the Day selected this speech 
as one they republished. This speech needs 
to be read by all Americans, not just in re- 
lation to this issue and the rotten propa- 
ganda and political pressure techniques it 
embraces, but in relation to all legislative 
promotions going on in the United States 
today. As I speak there are paid teams go- 
ing around my congressional district igno- 
rant of the issues involved in the problem 
of health care for the aged but intent on one 
thing alone, to appeal to the emotionalism 
of my people and break my will to judge 
legislation on the basis of reason and true 
humanity. 


In the speech, Mr. Speaker, I made 
reference to letters from a union official 
and my reply to him. I should like to 
place these in the Recorp. Finally, Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to place in the 
Recorp the letter from the British med- 
ical official to which I referred: 

Sr. Lours LABOR COUNCIL, 

St. Louis, Mo., March 29, 1961. 
Hon. THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
Congressman, Clayton, Mo. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: Under date of March 
20, I addressed a communication to you re- 
lating to the King-Anderson bill H.R, 4222 
and 8.909 which are health bills for the 
aged as arf extension of the social security 
system, 

I asked for your position on this legis- 
lation and further urged that even if you 
don’t agree with the purposes of the pro- 
gram that you should vote to report the 
bill out for consideration by the House of 
Representatives, You made your position 
clear in your recent vote to enlarge the 
Rules Committee by stating that you didn’t 
believe that any committee should hold up 
legislation and not permit the entire Con- 
gress to have an opportunity to pass judg- 
ment. I am hoping that you will follow 
the same principle on this important legis- 
lation. 8 

An early reply will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, y 
Josern P. Crarx, President. 


— 


CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 14, 1961. 
Mr. Josxru P. CLARK, 
President, St. Louis Labor Council, AFL-CIO, 
St. Louis, Mo. $ 
Dear Mr. Clank: Thank you for your let- 
ter of March 30, 1961. I certainly shall give 
serious consideration to the King-Anderson 
bill relating to health care for the aged if 
the Ways and Means Committee ever calls 
it up for consideration. This I have no con- 
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trol over. The agenda are by practice and 
I believe by rights under the control of the 
chairman and his 15 to 10 majority. 

I say. this although I am strongly opposed 
to tying health care for the aged to the so- 
cial security system. In my judgment, for 
the reasons I have advanced in many 
speeches on the floor of the House and to 
the general public in person, on radio and 
TV, this would seriously damage the health 
care program in our society for all of us, 
including the older people, and we have the 
greatest health care program existing in any 
society, past or present. 

Indeed, it has been the very success of 
our health care program that has brought 
about the very serious problems that our 
older people are faced with in this area. It 
has been the success of the health care pro- 
gram, not its failure, which has kept our 
older people with us 10 years longer than 
they or anyone had anticipated, 

This should be a blessing to us and to them 
and I am satisfied it can be if we will ap- 
proach the problem with care, and on the 
basis of appealing to knowledge and good 
reason rathar than appealing to prejudice 
and unwarranted charges that those who do 
not agree with our approach are either (a) 
unconcerned about the aged or (b) socialists. 

Perhaps someone can come forward with 
facts or arguments that have not yet been 
presented to me to demonstrate that my 
judgment is in error. That is why I say I 
will give serious consideration to the King- 
Anderson bill. 

Cannot there be some reciprocity in this? 
Cannot you and the top labor leaders who 
for several years now have taken a fixed po- 
sition on this serious problem give serious 
consideration to what I have been trying to 
point out? Indeed, if I am right and you 
are wrong, you will both damage the old 
people and all of us and solve nothing. If 
Iam right and you are wrong, the programs 
I have advocated—some of which are now 
law—will enable us to solve this problem. 

Congressman Forand has refused to de- 
bate me publicly on this issue. Walter Reu- 
ther refused to appear on a TV program to 
debate the matter with me. Senator Mc- 
Namara has declined to debate me, so has 
Congressman Machrowlcz, Senator McCarthy, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Ribicoff (although in this instance I feel 
there is good reason why a Cabinet Secre- 
tary should not appear on the same forum 
to debate a Congressman). In fact, no one 
seems interested in examining the facts and 
arguments I have adduced in respect to this 
important Issue. 

Yes, I would vote a bill out of committee 
for floor debate even though I opposed the 
bill. I have done this many times. I am 
perfectly willing to have my facta and argu- 
ments tested in any fair forum. I wish a 
few others—particularly those in opposition 
to my views—had the same attitude toward 
the need for fair debate. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
BagirisHh MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
London, February 10, 1961. 

Dear Sin: Dr. Lord wrote to me on the 23d 
of January seeking some information in con- 
nection with a study being undertaken into 
the cost of medical care for the aged, in con- 
junction with the American Medical Asso- 
ciation., I am afraid that in a number of 
instances the Information which Dr. Lord 
was seeking is just not available, but I set 
out below such data as I can: 

1. Average length of stay in hospital, in 
days: nonteaching hospitals, 1959; medical 
departments, 27.6; surgical departments, 
13.4. ‘ 

2. The same figure for persons over 65 
years is, nonteaching hospitals, 1448; Lon- 
don teaching hospitals, 138.8; Provincial 
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teaching hospitals, 153.8 (chronic sick and 
geriatric departments). 

3. Weekly cost of beds in acute hospitals 
is nonteaching hospitals, £25 16s. Td; 
teaching hospitals, London, £36 9s. 7d.; 
teaching hospitals, provinces, £30 48. 11d. 

4. The hospital cost per day of persons 
over 66 is not available. 

6. The cost of the National Health Service 
per head of population is £13 0s. Od. 

6. The medical care cost per person over 
65 is not available. 

7. The ratio of doctors per population in 
1957 (the latest figure available) is 1:1,149. 

8. The ratio of doctors per population 10 
years ago—1947—was 1:877. 

I hope that the above information will be 
of some assistance to you. 

Yours faithfully, 
WALTER HEDGECOCK, 
Deputy Secretary. 


Wheat Sales to the Indian Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Mr. 
Terence McDonald, vice president of 
American Flours, Inc., of Newton, Kans., 
is on leave and is working on a 2-year 
assignment as grain and milling techni- 
cian with Wheat Associates’ office at New 
Delhi, India. This office is operated 
jointly by Great Plains Wheat, Inc., and 
its sister organization in the Pacific 
Northwest, Western Wheat Associates. 

Mr. McDonald has made a study of 
wheat sales to the Indian Government, 
under Public Law 480, and has written a 
very excellent article on it. 

In this article Mr. McDonald stresses 
the importance of wheat as a major ele- 
ment in our foreign policy and the build- 
ing of good will among the people of 
India. 

I am confident this same situation pre- 
vails in many other countries on the 
globe where we are using our surplus 
farm commodities for promoting good 
international relations. 

There is little doubt that many millions 
of people would have starved to death 
had it not been for wheat sales. As 
recently as 1952, 144 million to 3 million 
people died in India because of a lack 
of an estimated 300,000 tons of cereal. 

There is little doubt that the US. 
sales of wheat have been a major 
element in our foreign policy which have 
obtained more good will for the United 
States than many times the amount of 
money spent in other ways. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be made a part of 
these remarks and printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

None of you would ever use the word 
“surplus” in reference to wheat if you had 
the opportunity of visiting the countries of 
the Far East and seeing the millions of peo- 
ple who are undernourished. We can cer- 
tainly be thankful for the abundant sup- 
plies of food in America and we should do 
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everything possible to make the most prac- 
tical use and to conserve our resources, In 
India, the increase in population each year 
is equal to the entire population of Aus- 
tralia (which is larger than India.) Here 
is another way to look at the situation. It 
takes over one million tons of food (37 mil- 
lion bushels) to feed the annual increase in 
population. Or, to increase the daily caloric 
intake 23 calories, it would require an ad- 
ditional million tons. The present diet is 
recognized ‘officially as being deficient in 
terms of total calorie intake, as well as un- 
balanced in terms of calorie source. Present 
figures estimate an average of 2,000 calories 
per day, however a survey indicated that 25 
percent of the people consume less than the 
average and many get only 1,000 to 1,500 
a day. : 

Wheat sales under Public Law 480 have 
convinced Indian government officials of 
United States’ good will. There is little 
doubt that many millions of people would 
have starved to death had it not been for 
these wheat sales. As recent as 1952, 1½ 
to 3 million people died in India for an 
estimated lack of only 300,000 tons of cereals 
of approximately one tenth of the wheat we 
are shipping annually to India. There is 
little doubt that U.S. sales of wheat have 
been a major element in our foreign policy 
and have obtained more good will for the 
United States than many times that amount 
of money spent in other ways. Evidence 
that money spent for military purposes does 
not always bring good results can be seen 
by riots in Turkey, Korea, etc. 

India offers excellent prospects for in- 
creased consumption of wheat. About half 
of the population is already familiar with 
wheat products in one form or another and 
consumption would increase if the requisite 
purchasing power were available and the 
price relationship with alternate grains fa- 
vorable. A large millet-eating population 
now accepts wheat, and many tell us that 
people in rice areas will take wheat foods 
for one meal now that they have become 
accustomed to wheat products. 

There is much criticism of U.S. wheat in 
India. It stems from a preference for white 
wheat for chaptatis, and from the foreign 
materials and dockage. The Indian Govern- 
ment buys all of the wheat coming to India 
on a bid basis, and we have hopes that the 
Government will specify lower limits of dock- 
age and foreign material- since it soon will 
be possible to issue certificates showing 
these combined grading factors. 

As one travels throughout the world, it 
becomes increasingly evident that there is 
little effort to promote U.S. wheat by any- 
one except the organizations sponsored by 
the wheat growers, This is not a criticism 
of the grain trade, but only a statement of 
fact. You probably realize the amount of 
salesmanship that would be put forward if 
all of the farm tractor manufacturers had 
one dealer and he carried all makes of trac- 
tors. It would certainly be “take your 
choice and pay your money” with little ef- 
fort to influence you unless there was more 
profit margin in one brand or another, It 
is the same with the international grain 
firms. Their interest is in making money, 
and rightfully so, and it makes little differ- 
ence whether they sell United States, Cana- 
dian, or Australian wheat. Recently there 
are indications that some are beginning to 
push the sale of U.S. wheat, and we are 
hopeful that it will continue to grow. 

We have found oversea personnel of the 
various U.S. Government agencies to be com- 
petent and dedicated to their work, even 
though living under conditions that are not 
at all attractive at times and at considerable 
personal discomfort compared to their living 
at home in the United States. Naturally 
there are conflicts of personality, but by and 
large the United States is well represented 
and is making friends with local populations 
through these “ambassadors.” 
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It seems the biggest criticism by the U.S. 
public (especially businessmen) is directed 
toward the cost of storage, export sub- 
sidy, and “subsidies to the farmer.” I feel 
the farmers should not have the burden 
of reserve stocks themselves, but the cost 
should be borne by all citizens. One has 
only to see the cost of not having adequate 
storage here in India to realize that present 
costs of storage in the United States are not 
unreasonable. The usual practice is for the 
farmer to pay double the sale price of wheat 
at harvest to obtain seed wheat. It Is also 
well to realize that U.S. business does very 
little trade with underdeveloped countries 
and two-way trade begins only when they 
develop their own resources. Wheat under 
Public Law 480 programs has been a large 
contributor toward overall economic im- 
provement in many countries. 

So, let us take a look at the overall results 
of our wheat programs: benefits to U.S. for- 
eign policy, development of wheat markets 
as well as for U.S. manufactured articles, 
stabilization of U.S. wheat markets, mainte- 
nance of production facilities, prevention of 
starvation to millions, and numerous other 
benefits. Of these, the Christian humani- 
tarian satisfaction of having shared your 
abundance with less fortunate human beings 
is probably the most important of all. After 
looking at these benefits, it becomes apparent 
that wheat sold under Public Law 480 for 
foreign currency as payment is a good pro- 
gram. 


The Blurred Vision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Kennedy visited the great city of 
Shicago last Friday evening to address 
a political fund raising banquet spon- 
sored by the Daley machine of Cook 
County. Although he did not allude to 
the vote frauds perpetrated by that 
group on November 8, 1960, he had in- 
tended to discuss the New Frontier do- 
mestic program. 

An editorial in the Chicago Tribune 
of Monday, May 1, entitled The Blurred 
Vision,” gave the people of the Chicago 
area pertinent information on the Presi- 
dent’s undelivered address. Because of 
the interest that we all maintain in Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s statements, I submit 
the Tribune résumé for the information 
of the Members: 

THE BLURRED VISION 

The speech delivered in Chicago, Friday 
night by President Kennedy, was not the 
speech prepared for delivery and widely 
distributed in advance. The speech Mr. 
Kennedy actually gave largely centered on 
the Communist threat, with only incidental 
mention of the New Frontier domestic pro- 
gram. The speech which the President 
tossed away was, nevertheless, interesting as 
it provided an authentic insight into Mr. 
Kennedy's economic views, and, as such, it is 
subject to comment. 

The unspoken speech purported to be an 
outline of Mr. Kennedy's vision of America. 
That vision was one of total Government 
planning, prescription, and direction. The 
President listed an endless catalog of things 
he thought ought to be done, or which, if at- 
tended to, might be desirable. And all of 
them were to be done by Government. 

Reverting to his campaign theme of 
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getting America moving Mr. Ken- 
nedy's original text stated that he would like 
to think of the Democratic return to the 
White House as the time when the United 
States began to move forward. 

The trouble with oversimplified theses is 
that they overlook too much. Mr. Kennedy's 
thesis overlooked the very apparent fact that 
this country has been steadily moving for- 
ward since the time of the first settlements. 
As for its progress during the 8 preced- 
ing years, when the Republicans held execu- 
tive responsibility, the facts and figures were 
cited by Mr. Eisenhower in his state of the 
Union message last January. 

They were impressive and hardly sug- 
gested that the country had been on dead 
center. Gross product up 25 percent over 
1952, family income up 15 percent over 
that year, runaway inflation hobbled—these 
were among the accomplishments. And Mr. 
Eisenhower's parting counsel was that one 
of the best things Government could do was 
to assure free rein to the energy and talent 
of every American. 

From Mr. Kennedy's draft text, it was 
plain that this was not his approach. He 
complained of our own unwillingness to 
do what must be done, and if there was 
any doubt about who was to do these things 
which must be done, his reference to a 
dozen messages, covering almost every 
activity of Government, cleared up that 
point. He, supported by the power of Gov- 
ernment, was taking charge. 

Mr. Kennedy conceded that this flurry of 
legislative proposals—hundreds of new 
bills have poured forth from departments 
and agencies—had tended to blur the vision 
which he was offering. But it is not the rush 
of activity that betrays the blurred vision. 
The fact is that blurred vision accounts for 
the helter-skelter activity of the adminis 
tration. ~ 

The blur arises from the notion tha 
it is only by Government action that an 
America can be built which will fulfill its 
own of greatness. This countty 
has always moved most purposefully when 
the creative resources of the people were 
not hampered by central planning, when 
freedom of choice through the expressed 
preferences of the marketplace determined 
direction, when Washington know-it-alls got 
out of the way. 

What Mr, Kennedy intends, as he wrote 
in his draft, and as his whole program 
attests, is just the reverse of this. The 
product is not to be a welfare state, but 
a state with compassion— 
one of those distinctions which doesn't de- 
fine much of anything. 

We have always distrusted the doctrine 
of perfectibility as it pertains either to men 
or to nations, especially when it is to be 
achieved through political techniques applied 
by wide screen social draftsamen. The 
trouble with the process is that nobody is 
left any incentive but the politicians, and, 
when that is so, it is difficult to get people 
to bestir themselves to move anywhere, de- 
spite all ot the tugging and hauling ot the 
Government. 


Long-Range Farm Bill Definite Step 
Toward Parity Income for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks, I would like to include in the 
Recorp the testimony given May 1 by 
Edwin Christianson, president of the 
Minnesota Farmers Union, on the over- 
all farm bill before the House Agricul- 
ture Committee: Í 

STATEMENT OF MINNESOTA FARMERS UNION 

PRESIDENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, we commend you for the attention 
directed to the needs of farmers in past years. 
We know’ that you have always sought to 
provide whatever legislative authority our 
Secretaries of Agriculture have asked for if 
it opened the way for farmers to improve 
prices and incomes. We appreciate this evi- 
dence of concern and interest on the part of 
the committee and we appreciate this op- 
portunity to appear before you at this time 
of economic crisis in agriculture. 

The decline in the net income of farmers 
since 1951 (when the parity ratio stayed con- 
sistently over 100) and the more than 620 
billion loss in net income to producers since 
that time illustrates in realistic and under- 
standable terms the extent to which agri- 
culture has gone through an economic 
wringer. We know that you are familiar 
with the overall economic setback in agri- 
culture and the disastrous effect that aban- 


donment of farm programs would have upon’ 


farm families. 

In our opinion, the proposed Agricultural 
Act of 1961 is a step in the right direction 
toward correcting this. 

The policy declaration at the start of the 
bill sets forth some much-needed and sig- 
nificant goals. Particularly important are: 

“(a) Afford farmers the opportunity to 
achieve parity of income with other eco- 
nomic groups by providing them with the 
means necessary to adjust their agricultural 
output to requirements and to develop mar- 
kets for their products. 

“(b) Enable farmers, under accepted 
democratic methods and through coopera- 
tion with, and assistance by, the Govern- 
ment, to participate more directly and 
effectively in the determination of agricul- 
tural policies and in formulation and ad- 
ministration of programs to effectuate such 
policies. 

“(c) Authorize the utilization of such ad- 
ditional and varied price and income stabil- 
ization methods as will best protect the 
prices and incomes of farmers.” 

In evaluating the provisions of the bill, it 
seems to us the important question in each 
instance is whether the particular provision 
will tend to help attain the policy goals 
which are spelled out in the declaration of 
policy. 

Generally speaking, the proposed Agricul- 
tural Act of 1961 is an enabling act type of 
legislation, permitting more commodities to 
come under marketing order or marketing 
quota programs, and providing some clari- 
fication and recodification of existing au- 
thority. 

The actions which have been taken so far 
this year by the administration and the 
Congress have been very helpful. These 
have been valuable first steps, but they are 
first steps and only that. 

The price support increases on milk, corn 
and the other feed grains, soybeans, flax, and 
other commodities will certainly be of help 
this year in lessening the cost-price squeeze 
on farmers. 

The efforts to provide more adequate oper- 
ating credit are helpful, as are the pro- 
visions for advance payments on storage fees 
and the advance payments on the diverted 
acres in the feed grain program. 

It is estimated that the improvement in 
total net farm income for this year may 
be as much as 10 percent above 1960. But 
at best, this will still leave farmers far short 
of a price and income level representing a 
fair return upon investment and labor. 
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The actions of Congress and the admin- 
istration so far this year will help tide 
farmers over—which is important in itself— 
but it must be followed by some dramatic 
improvements in 1962. Otherwise, all that 
has been accomplished is to move up to a 
plateau somewhat better than that which 
existed the past year, but not enough better 
to put farmers on an economic footing where 
they have some prospect of survival. 

The purpose of the 1961 feed grain bill 
and administrative action taken, increasing 
price supports, was to help tide farmers over, 
but the purpose of the long-range legisla- 
tion must not be simply to buy time, but 
to make definite and substantial steps to- 
ward parity prices and income. 

There is a tremendous urgency for action 
which will improve farm prices and in- 
come. Simple passage of this bill will not, 
of course, result in an automatic increase in 
the price level of any commodity—the in- 
crease will have to await whatever action 
may be initiated pursuant to the provisions 
of this legislation. 

Passage of the bill would undoubtedly 
bring some early recommendations for pro- 
grams for wheat and feed grains for 1962. 

We urge the immediate use of title I 
authority of the bill, reducing the time of 
getting additional programs into operation 
in order that producers may avail them- 
selves of the assistance provided by the act 
at the earliest possible time. 

We feel that these objectives of HR. 6400 
merit approval by the committee: 

1. Retention of parity of income as the 
goal and the basis for programs to be de- 
veloped. 

2. Opportunity for the family farm pat- 
tern of agriculture to strengthen and to 
continue to be the basic pattern in Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

3. Opportunity for producers to have a 
voice in development of quota and price 
stabilization programs. 

4. Opportunity to institute a variety of 
programs to meet the varying needs of dif- 
ferent commodities. 

5. Retention of present programs until 
such time as producers initiate their own 
programs. 

6. Expansion of consumption of food by 
needy and low-income consumers both here 
and abroad. 

7. Administration of programs in such a 
way as to reduce costs substantially over 
current expenditures, and 

8. Provision for extension of marketing or- 


program recommendations and de- 
velopment would begin with farmers them- 
selves under the provisions of this subtitle. 

The selection of nominees to the advisory 
committees by elected county committee- 
men and by general and commodity farm 
organizations assures the availability of com- 
mittee members who understand the needs 
of the producers they will represent. We 
believe that the knowledge that comes from 
firsthand work with f and their prob- 
lems is an essential element in the makeup 
of these advisory committees, and we agree 
fully with the condition that 60 percent of 
the gross income of such members comes 
from farming operations. 

We understand that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will select one-third of the members 
of advisory committees from nominees named 
by general and commodity farm organiza- 
tions. We approve this provision, and on 
behalf of National Farmers Union let the 
record show that we will cooperate fully 
with the Secretary when he requests nom- 
inees from among the members of our organ- 
ization. 
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MARKETING QUOTAS (TITLE I, SUBTITLE C) 


The productive capacity on farms today 
has given farmers a greater understanding 
of the need for more control over production 
and marketing of their produce. We concur 
fully with the enabling provisions of the bill 
that would extend to all farmers the oppor- 
tunity to devise programs to more effectively 
manage their production. We point out that 
the producers of an agricultural commodity 
would come under this subtitle only if the 
procedures followed under subtitle E of the 
bill are used. In our judgment this is a 
completely realistic way to involve coverage 
of other agricultural commodities under 
this subtitle. 

Moreover, we believe that the procedures 
outlined in the bill would result in programs 
which comply with the peculiar needs of 
a particular commodity or a group of related 
commodities. This is true because of the 
latitude which would be provided for extend- 
ing the right to use marketing quotas. In 
this connection, Farmers Union, supports 
marketing quotas expressed in either acreage 
or in units of production, if producers 
approve. 

Under this subtitle, authority is provided 
for the institution of quotas for up to 3 
years. We believe this extension of quota 
periods to be practical. 

PRICE STABILIZATION (TITLE I, SUBTITLE D) 


We approve of the wide latitude given 
the Secretary in methods of supporting com- 
modities in addition to existing authority 
to use loans and purchases. National Farm- 
ers Union supports broadening legislation to 
include compensatory payments. There are 
certain commodities, such as perishable farm 
products, for which the only practical means 
for supporting prices is through compensa- 
tory payments. We believe, moreover, that 
this may be a more satisfactory means of 
dealing with some commodities which are 
moving into export where our fair share of 
the export market is currently dependent 
upon export subsidies. 

However, we strongly recommend the elimi- 
nation of the limitation of 90 percent of 
the parity price on the support that may 
be provided under this-subtitle. We believe 
that such a limitation is inconsistent with 
the objective of full parity of income for 
agriculture. 

We strongly endorse the authority granted 
to the Secretary in this subtitle which would 
limit compensatory payments to the propor- 
tion of farm production which would reflect 
a family farm operation. This would do 
two things: (1) It expresses rightly, we be- 
lieve, the interest and concern of Congress 
in strengthening the family farm pattern 
of agriculture, and (2) it would be a safe- 
guard insofar as costs of such programs are 
concerned. 

We concur with the provision of the bill 
which would continue the price support pro- 
gram then in operation if Congress should 
disapprove a program submitted by the 
President. 

CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW (TITLE I, SUBTITLE E) 


Mr. Chairman, in closing we want to as- 
sure you that we recognize full well that one 
Congress may not commit another Con- 
gress on any matter—on farm programs or 
otherwise. Moreover, we in Farmers Union 
have always looked to the Congress for re- 
solving the differences that exist between 
farm organizations over agricultural policy. 
We know Congress to have the final au- 
thority and we would not have it any other 
way. 

We have great respect for this committee. 
You have demonstrated over the years your 
interest in the welfare of both farmers and 
consumers and the farm laws which you 
have drafted stand as a monument to this 
interest. 

We are confident that you will continue 
to serve the national interest in the de- 
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cisions that you will make concerning the 
Cooley-Ellender bill. 

It is our hope that this committee will 
complete hearings on all parts of the bill 
as expeditiously as possible in order to as- 
sure consideration by the Congress at an 
early date. 


Advice for the Legal Profession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
April issue of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal contains a very interest- 
ing article by Sol M. Linowitz, Esq., of 
Rochester, N.Y. In this article Mr. 
Linowitz gives his answer to this ques- 
tion from a law student: 


What would you say are the most impor- 
tant things for me to learn in order to be 
sure I will be a good lawyer? 


Mr. Linowitz’ advice is not for would- 
be lawyers alone. His sage and inspir- 
ing words contain a message for all who 
are privileged to me members of the 
legal profession. 

Mr, President, I know that Mr. Lino- 
witz’ article will be of interest to many 
Members and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOME AVUNCULAR WORDS FOR WOULD-BE 
LAWYERS 
(By Sol M. Linowitz) 

Recently I received a letter from a law 
student at one of our great law schools. He 
asked me a simple question: “What would 
you say are the most important things for 
me to learn in order to be sure I will be a 
good lawyer?” I have been thinking a good 
deal about that question and about how to 
answer it most meaningfully and helpfully. 

Here are the things I would tell him: 

In the first place, I would say to the young 
man that a good lawyer must be a truly 
cultured person—one who is familiar with 
what has been thought, felt, and written in 
the past. I would emphasize that our basic 
legal canons—such as freedom of speech, of 
press, of religion—are not merely jural but 
fundamental concepts which can be prop- 
erly understood only in the historical per- 
spective of man’s long battle for liberty in 
different times and in many places. And 
that the real meaning of legal rights and 
constitutional guarantees can be truely 
grasped only if one first appreciates the 
ancient roots of our freedoms and the rele- 
vance of yesterday to today. John Stuart 
Mill said it well: Men are men before they 
are lawyers or physicians or manufacturers; 
and if you make them capable and sensible 
men, they will make themselves capable and 
sensible lawyers and physicians.” 

Secondly, I would stress the vital impor- 
tance of human relations. For human rela- 
tions is the stuff of which law is made. We 
are, true enough, a nation of laws and not 
of men; and yet our laws are made by men, 
are administered by men, are applied to men. 
No lawyer worth his salt can practice his 
calling impersonally. If he is to be a lawyer 
in the real and deep sense of the word, he 
must concern himself with people and with 
those things which hold people together or 
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drive them apart. He must know what 
makes people tick. He must know how to 
work with those he must serve. On the wall 
of Cornell's Willard Straight Hall is the line 
from Terence: Nihil humani a me allenum— 
“Nothing human is foreign unto me.” This 
is and must be part of the creed of the law 
student preparing himself for his profession. 

Third, I would implore the law student to 
raise his eyes from his desk and casebooks 
and see his role in terms of the world about 
him. I would ask him to recognize that 
what is happening in areas of the world far 
removed is in these critical times vitally 
related to his profession. For mankind has 
never known a more urgent challenge than 
the one which faces us now—to try to fash- 
ion a world of peace through law at the very 
moment when powerful nations now have it 
in their power completely to destroy civiliza- 
tion. The lawyer has a key role to play in 
the development of a world of law. And the 
law student must understand that part of 
his responsibility will be to help in bringing 
about a peaceful world and to play his part 
in the efforts to find a way by which men 
may lve together rather than die together. 

Fourth, I would tell him he must be pre- 
pared to stand up courageously in defense 
of those principles of law and justice which 
are at the heart of our calling. The true 
law student has to feel in his bones a respect 
for our judicial procedures—he must know 
deep within him that the way we do things 
in this country is fundamental to our think- 
ing and talking about freedom and justice; 
he must understand that the way we proceed 
after truth, the way we reach an objective hy 
weighing and measuring and accepting and 
rejecting in order to determine what is true 
and what is not, the way of making up one's 
mind with fairness and objectivity and al- 
ways with respect for our basic presumptions 
of innocence and integrity—all these are es- 
sential parts of our basic strengths and key- 
stones of our heritage. For our American 
legal procedures stand not only for a right 
to freedom and justice but for a way to free- 
dom and justice. 

HONEST MEN MUST NOT ALWAYS REMAIN 
SILENT 


The law student must, therefore, under- 
stand that bad things cannot be justified in 
the name of high purpose without damaging 
and ultimately destroying that purpose. He 
must know that there are times when honest 
men must not remain silent; and that law- 
yers above all others must show a constant 
willingness to stand up and speak truth in 
the bright light rather than cower pase 
hidden and silent in the shadows. 

Fifth, I would ask the law student to een 
the right way to lose as well as the right 
way to win, how to accept defeat with grace 
after a case has been fairly tried and de- 
cided.’ William James once said that our 
civic genius as a people was “the trained and 
disciplined good temper toward the other 
side when it fairly wins its inning.” In 
these days of payola, payoff, of deceitful 
claims, of shady compromises, of win by hook 
or crook, the lawyer must stand resolutely 
for fairplay. For the whole dignity of the 
law depends on the recognition that justice 
will be done if the ground rules of our sys- 
tem are followed. Tinkering with our 
courts, tampering with our legal procedures 
can bring our machinery of justice to a 
grinding halt. Again and again the point 
must be made to our law student: It is far, 
far better to lose fairly than to win meanly. 

I would recall one episode in our history 
which puts it in a way I shall never forget: 
At his first inauguration, Lincoln arose to 
take his oath of office and looked about for 
a place to put his hat. Behind him on the 
platform was Stephen Douglas—the man 
who had disagreed violently with Lincoln 
on some vital issues and who had fought 
and lost to Lincoln in the bitter Campaign 
for the presidency, And it was Douglas, Carl 
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Sandburg tells us, who reached forward and 
held Lincoln's hat all during the ceremony. 
There is the symbol I would offer our law 
student of how nobly to confront defeat 
after a fair fight: Abraham Lincoln's hat 
in Stephen Douglas’ hands. 
WHAT LAWYERS SHOULD NOT BE 


Finally, I would ask the law student to 
approach his calling with a sincere humility. 
This is what I would like to say to him and 
the other students in our law schools: It 
may be that you are entering the practice 
of law because you feel it is a comfortable 
way to make a good living; because it is a 
pleasant and not too demanding calling; or 
because it is a profession which brings with 
it certain recognition and entitles you to 
certain privileges. To those among you who 
are becoming lawyers for these reasons I 
would make one very sincere and solemn 
plea: Please don’t enter the practice of law. 
We have too many like you already. We 
have too many who consider the law in 
terms of what they can get out of it rather 
than what they can put into it. We have 
too many who measure their achievements 
in terms of the marketplace and who look 
upon their licensé as affording them oppor- 
tunities for gain rather than challenges to 
responsibility. 

To those of you, however, who look upon 
the law as a great and exciting profession 
which stands for championing of the right 
and adherence to great principles—as one 
which at a pivotal moment in world history 
affords unprecedented challenge, opportu- 
nity, and obligation—to you I would say 
welcome“ warmly and with enthusiasm and 
in these words of Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes: 

It à man has the soul of Sancho Panza, 
the world to him will be Sancho Panza's 
world; but if he has the soul of an idealist, 
he will make—I do not say find—his world 
ideal. Of course, the law is not the place 
for the artist or the poet. The law is the 
calling of thinkers. But to those who be- 
lieve with me that not the least godlike of 
man's activities is the large survey of 
causes, that to know is not less than to 
feel, I say—and I say no longer with any 
doubt—that a man may live greatly in the 
law as well as elsewhere; that there as well 
as elsewhere his thought may find its unity 
in an infinite perspective: that there as well 
as elsewhere he may wreak himself upon 
life, may drink the bitter cup of heroism, 
ped wear his heart out after the unattain- 
able. 


Law Day Address of Representative Burr 
P. Harrison of Virginia, Before Rich- 
mond, Va., Bar Association, May 1, 
1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr, GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a speech 
of my esteemed friend and colleague the 
Honorable Burr P. Harrison, of Win- 
chester, Va., Representative of the Sev- 
enth Congressional District of Virginia. 
Mr. Harrison delivered his brilliant and 
learned address before the bar associa- 
tion of my native city of Richmond, Va., 
on May 1, in observance of Law Day. His 
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timely remarks should be read and heed- 

ed by every citizen of our Republic: 

Law Day ADDRESS oF REPRESENTATIVE BURR P. 
HARRISON, OF VIRGINIA, BEFORE RICHMOND, 
Va., BAR ASSOCIATION, May 1, 1961 


Throughout America today many gather- 
ings commemorate the sublimity of our sys- 
tem of constitutional law. Most of these 
assemblies will hear a worthier speaker than 
you, but no orator anywhere will address this 
subject in a happier atmosphere than I. We 
meet here in Richmond where Patrick Henry 
defied the tyranny of British lawlessness 
and asserted his demand for liberty or death; 
here in Richmond where was enacted Thomas 
Jefferson's Virginia Statute of Religious Free- 
dom; here in Richmond which witnessed the 
Virginia Convention of 1788, probably the 
outstanding group of intellectual giants ever 
to meet in one assembly, who subjected the 
provisions of our Constitution to its most 
penetrating and exhaustive debate; here in 
Richmond from whence as a member of this 
bar went John Marshall to expound that 
Constitution and to assure it the vibrancy of 
life and the virtue of justice, and, finally, 
here in Richmond, where sits the Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals, one court left in 
this land which restricts its doings to the 
problems of the forum and scorns to engage 
in the political controversies which belong 
on the Hustings, one court left in this land 
that holds that plain words have plain mean- 
ings and rejects the philosophy of Humpty- 
Dumpty that a “word means what I choose 
it to mean—no more and no less,“ one court 
left in this land whose members do not, and 
have no occasion to, engage in degrading 
wrangles as to which of them has degraded 
the court. Thank God there is one such 
court left in this land. 

Our purpose today is to compare our 
system of law with the tyranny that bears 
the name of law wherever the Red Fascists 
of communism hold sway. It is time that, 
with absolute candor and no reservation, we 
should contrast all our strengths and weak- 
nesses, our opporéunities and our vulner- 
abilities, with those of our deadly enemies. 
Events of the last 10 days have brought us 
understanding, as never before, of the dire 
peril in which we stand. The daily march of 
momentous episodes carry us to the full 
realization that the sword which can plunge’ 
our own individual children into slavery 
or destruction hangs over their head by 
a single thread. 

In a balance between our system of con- 
stitutional law and theirs of terror and op- 
pression, the scales weigh heavily in our 
favor. Under honest administration, our law 
is the servant of the people; under theirs, 
the people are the servants of the law. Ours 
derives its Just powers from the consent of 
the governed; theirs is maintained by sub- 
jugation and suppression. Theirs is tyranny 
under the law of terror; ours is liberty under 
the law of self-government. 

We cannot lose this struggle if we are 
faithful to the principles of our law. Our 
strength will be as the strength of 10 and we 
will be the strong man to run the race. 
Communism’s brutality and despotism is the 
soft underbelly which makes it vulnerable. 
If our country adheres to its constitutional 
government, we may walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death and fear no evil. 

It is in the cancerous erosion of represent- 
ative government that our peril lies. The 
paring away of our system of law, a little at 
a time, in imitation of totalitarian methods, 
is folly that leads to destruction. If our 
people have become so complacent and so 
effete that they permit our system of con- 
stitutional law to be whittled away by those 
who have sworn to defend it, we will lose 
this struggle with communism—and what's 
more, we will deserve to lose it. 
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Under the methodical arrangement of the 
parts of our law, the sole power to make law 
is in legislatures, which are quite as respon- 
sible for the public welfare as executives 
and judges. Yet, for years, the American 
people have permitted the lawmaking power 
vested in the legislatures of the several 
States to be. siphoned off to Washington, 
During this same time, the power of the 
elected representatives in Washington has 
been subverted’ to bureaucracy and the 
judiciary. The balance of power is in im- 
balance, and the liberties of the people suf- 
fer as a consequence. 

In no area is legislative responsibility more 
cynosural than in the power over the public 
purse. More and more over the years, State 
legislatures are required to appropriate in 
accordance with formulas developed by 
Washington bureaucracy, This goes on 
while elected representatives in the Congress 
delegate increasing control of public funds 
to a civil service over which neither the peo- 
ple, nor the Congress, nor, actually, the Pres- 
ident, has effective control. 

On Wednesday of last week, the Govern- 
ment of the United States moved dramat- 
ically to invade further the power of the 
people’s representatives over the public purse 
and to subjugate the expenditure of public 
money to the notions of nonelected stran- 
gers in Washington, D.C. Tiny is the county 
of Prince Edward, but great is the principle 
that its people have the right to be taxed 
only by their representatives, a right inesti- 
mable to them and formidable to tyrants 
only. 

The 14th amendment was designed as a 
shield to protect the individual from the 
State. In the tiny county of Prince Edward, 
we shall learn whether it will become a 
sword to strike down local self-government. 

With reference to that part of their effort 
devoted to the closing of all Virginia schools 
until Prince Edward does their will, the ac- 
tions of these nonelected Washington 
officials in by-passing the Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals is, in some respects, the 
most insulting of all. It is basic that the 
laws of no State shall be found to be ad- 
ministered contrary to the Federal Consti- 
tution until passed upon by the legitimate 
interpreter of State laws, the State supreme 
court. There must be somebody in the De- 
partment of Justice with sufficlent legal 

to find the case of Harrison v. Day 
in volume 200 of the Reports, where 
the obligation of the State with respect to 
public education is clearly set forth. 

The action in Prince Edward, though ruth- 
less, is not an isolated incident. It forms 
apattern. It finds its counterpart in the de- 
cision of Federal judiciary to substitute its 
judgment for that of the discount com- 
mittees of banks and to compel banks to 
release their money after judges have looked 
into the minds of money lenders and have 
found that credit was denied on account of 
political activity and not because of credit 
risk. It has its counterpart in the action 
of Federal judiciary in compelling a renewal 
of an ended contract when one of the parties 
did not want to renew the contract. It has 
its counterpart in the action of Federal 
judiciary in forbidding the lawful assembly 
of parents to discuss the educational prob- 
lems of their children. It has its counter- 
part in the action of Federal judiciary in de- 
creeing that when Congress said a closed 
shop shall be illegal, Congress meant a closed 
shop shall be legal; that when Congress said 
shop foremen may not be organized, Congress 
meant shop foremen may be organized. It 
has its counterpart in countless bureaucratic 
and judicial performances done without 
sanction of law and maintained by fiat which 
on one occasion was backed by militray force. 

All this is the beginning of despotism and, 
unchecked, leads to absolute despotism. It 
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is an interesting coincidence that the men- 
ace of communism has grown as the virility 
of our self-government has declined. As we 
weaken our system of checks and balances; 
as we eclipse the powers of elected represent- 
atives of the people; as we move away from 
the spirit of constitutional law, we dissi- 
pate a powerful weapon in the arsenal of 
democracy and move toward the day of 
annihilation and destruction. 


Faces Death To Save Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to place in the 
Recorp the story of how Mrs. Charles 
Miller, 945 Third Street, Eau Claire, Wis., 
risked her life to save a young neighbor 
boy from drowning in the icy waters of 
the Chippewa River. The article about 
her heroic act appeared in the Eau Claire 
Leader, Eau Claire, Wis.: 

Woman Rescues Boy From RIVER 


The life of an 8-year-old Eau Claire boy 
was saved Saturday afternoon by a heroic 
young mother of four who jumped, half slid 
and half fell down a 70-foot bank and swam 
out 15 feet in the Chippewa River to reach 
the unconscious lad. 

Lloyd Lium, son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Lium, 829 Fifth Street, was floating face down 
in the icy water when he was reached by 
Mrs. Charles Miller, 30, of 945 Third Street. 
He fell off the steep bank into the river at 
the rear of the Miller home, near the junc- 
tion of Third Street and Truax Boulevard. 

Mrs. Miller swam to shore with the lad but 
Was unable to climb out as the water is 10 to 
15 feet deep right at the shoreline. She 
managed to grasp a rock lying partly under 
water, and hold the boy's face above water. 

Her daughter, Patty, 9, was at the top of 
the bank and Mrs. Miller told her to run to 
the H and H grocery, 854 Third Street, a 
block away, and have them call for help. 

After Patty ran to get help, Mrs. Miller 
spotted a speedboat towing a water skier. 
She called for help but they sped past. On 
the return run, the skier, Gary Kruger, 17, 
North Shore Drive, heard her calls. 

He motioned to the two men in the boat 
and they headed for Mrs. Miller and the 
boy. Kruger dropped off his skis by Mrs. 
Miller and helped her hold the boy until the 
boat could be turned. She was cold and 
nearing exhaustion when he arrived to help. 

In the boat were Orville and Orvie Frank, 
twin brothers who live at 402 First Avenue. 
They pulled the boy, Mrs, Miller and Kruger 
into the boat. They then sped up the river 
to the Riverview boat landing where they 
got into Kruger's car and rushed to Luther 
Hospital. 

Lium, a chunky, freckle-faced lad, was 
admitted to the hospital for observation. He 
suffered numerous scratches and bruises. 

Mrs. Miller refused treatment and was 
taken home by Kruger and the Franks, She 
also suffered numerous scratches and bruises 
to her arms, legs and face. 

The Eau Claire police and fire departments 
were called at 2:49 p.m. but when they ar- 
rived Mrs. Miller and the boy had been pulled 
from the river and were on their way up the 
river. 

Mrs. Miller, who is not much bigger than 
the red-haired Lium boy, said she was out 
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taking clothes from the line when she heard 
her son, Chuck, 8, call for help. 

She said Lloyd had come to their house 
Saturday to play with Chuck. The two boys 
were playing by the bank when Lloyd tripped 
and fell over the bank. 

Police said it is almost a straight drop of 
about 65 to 70 feet to the river. One foot 
from the bank and the water is over your 
head, police reported. 

Mrs. Miller ran through heavy brush to the 
bank. She said she looked over and could 
see Lloyd's bright jacket in the river. He 
was floating face down about 15 feet from 
shore, 

Somehow she jumped, slid and scrambled 
down the brush-covered bank to the river, 
dove in and swam to the boy, When she 
got to him he didn't move. 

She towed him to the shore and when she 
got his face out of water he began to cry 
and spit up water. Mrs. Miller saw the boat 
coming down the river toward the dam and 
called for help, When they failed to see 
her she said her heart just sank. 

Kruger, however, spotted her when the 
boat had swung around and began towing 
him back up the river. 

Mrs. Miller, who classes herself as “not too 
good a swimmer,” said she and her husband 
moved to Eau Claire in September from St. 
Cloud; Besides Chuck and Patty there is a 
daughter, Kathy, 7, and a son, Mike, 16 
months. 

When asked what she thought of when 
she jumped and slid down the bank, Mrs. 
Miller said she couldn't remember much 
about going down, She added she didn't 
hesitate about going down because she has 
children of her own and knew how the boy's 
parents would have felt. 

She said she must have been in the water 
about 5 minutes and it was “really cold.” It 
was after she returned home from the hos- 
pital when she realized she lost a pair of 
shoes during the rescue. 

Sgt. Arthur Neuser, a veteran of 24 years 
with the police department, reported it was 
one of the most heroic rescues he has ever 
seen. “It took a lot of nerve to do what she 
did and most people would have thought 
twice before trying to get down that bank,” 
he added. 

Other police officers at the scene took a 
look at the bank and just shook their heads 
in admiration of Mrs. Miller’s feat. When 
asked how she felt, Mrs. Miller was typical 
of most women when she replied, “much 
better after having a good hot bath.“ 

She reported that residents in the area 
have long been concerned about that portion 
of the riverbank. Last year they talked 
about putting up a fence,” she reported. 

She addéd that her husband and a group 
of other fathers are going to the city coun- 
cil meeting Tuesday evening and ask the 
city to put up a fence along the bank. Per- 
haps a near tragedy like this will help the 
city to act quickly in constructing a fence,” 
she said. 


Remarks of Hon. Paul A. Fino, of New 
York, at Dedication of Bluttal Building 
at the Kingsbridge Heights Jewish 
Center in the Bronx 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, my dear 


friend and colleague, Congressman 
PAuL A. Fino, was recently a guest 
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speaker at the Kingsbridge Heights 
Jewish Center in the Bronx. Congress- 
man Fino's remarks were delivered on 
the occasion of the dedication of the 
Bluttal Building of the center which 
ceremonies were held on Sunday, March 
19, 1961. 

I am privileged to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
full text of Congressman Frno’s speech: 

Mr. Chairman, Rabbi Miller, Mrs. Bluttal, 
members of the center, distinguished 
guests, and ladies and gentlemen, today is a 
proud and special day for Kingsbridge 
Heights, and I am honored to be here among 
you. When Mr. Moskowitz kindly invited 
me to attend this event, he described the 
3 years of effort which this community 
building represents, as a labor of love. I can 
well believe that it has been a labor of love. 
The idea for facilities like these, in this 
location, is a splendid one. And the only 
thing better than that good idea is the 
structure itself. This community building, 
in my judgment, is a magnificent and im- 
pressive one. 

Beauty and utility seem to be found in 
close company more and more often these 
days. This is true of many of the imple- 
ments and gadgets we use around our homes, 
and it is becoming more and more the case 
with many of the buildings we live and 
work in. Sometimes I think many of the 
Government buildings in Washington were 
built on the theory that utility and beauty 
are enemies, and that if you try to achieve 
one of these two aims, you might as well 
forget the other. I can report that utility 
generally came out on top. 

On the other hand, here in New York, 
it seems to me, we have had several delight- 
ful examples in the last few years of struc- 
tures, many of them office buildings, in 
which usefulness and attractive design are 
combined. This community building, which 
your efforts have put here, is a happy 
illustration of trend. 

I haven't been inside this center yet, but 
from without it seems to have a welcome as- 
pect. In my imagination, I can already 
picture the meetings which will be taking 
place here, the banquets that will be held, 
the plans made, and the work that will be 
done, the festive occasions that will be cele- 
brated, and the possibilities that exist there 
for quiet conversation, reading, reflection 
and relaxation. 

The American Jewish Year Book informs 
me that this fine community center is one 
of approximately 350 Jewish community 
centers in the United States. In 1947 these 
organizations had a combined membership 
of 458,000 and today it is well over 600,- 
000. These figures seem dry in print, but 
in the light of what I have seen here to- 
day, they take on vitality and significance. 
Beyond those community centers which are 
already up and in operation, there are sev- 
eral more in the building stage and in the 
planning stage. These facts are testimony 
that our developing communities need these 
centers, and that these needs are being met 
in a lively and energetic way. This com- 
munity building in Kingsbridge Heights is 
going to be good for this neighborhood and 
city. It is also a blessing, I feel confident, 
to the Nation at large. By putting your 
structure here you have brought many bene- 
fits to this neighborhood. You have, first 
of all, put a new luster on the very word 
“neighborhood.” Tour building is golng to 
be a place where neighbors and friends can 
pursue common Interests and solve mutual 
problems together. 

Sometimes I think the reason we hear 80 
much about togetherness these days is that 
there is so little of it left anymore. Why 
is this? Partly because we have solved some 
of our more immediate problems of food 
and shelter. Maybe there is less in the way 
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of family activities together because of rapid 
transportation and commuting. Father no 
longer lives and works in the same locality. 
He spends a third of his life at work, a third 
at home, and a third on the train or bus 
or in the taxicab or car. Maybe television 
is the villain—maybe that is why we see 
each other less often. In any event, with 
this building you have created, there is a 
good chance that Kingsbridge Heights is 
somewhat closer to our idea of a neighbor- 
hood with all the pleasant connotations 
which that word suggests. 

The Bronx needs space for recreation and 
relaxation, that is certain, and you have pro- 
vided it, This new and spotless structure 
should be taking on a lived-in look very 
quickly. That is all to the good. That is the 
way it is supposed to look. Activities in 
this building will be an indication of how 
much this building is needed and evidence 
that we need more community buildings 
like it. Not only does your fine community 
building help this neighborhood and com- 
munity, it is also a feather in the cap of 
the whole United States. I have one thing 
in mind when I make this assertion. 

The way in which you have helped the 
United States at large is simply this. You 
have demonstrated the idea that there is 
a necessary partnership between Govern- 
ment, on the one hand, and private efforts 
on the other. Government can accomplish 
much when broad-scale action is required. 
But often in the area of human needs, what 
is required is a local, neighborhood, tailor- 
made response to a specific problem. This 
is the type of response your new community 
building represents. You have put your 
minds and energies into it, and, of course, 
your hearts. By doing so, as I said before, 
you ve made a gift to the whole country. 

In closing, may I say in your own language, 
“Mozeltov.” 


Other Kinds of Price Fixing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, which I commend to the 
-attention of our colleagues, is from the 
April 24,1961, issue of the New Republic. 
Professor Barber brings to light and 
comments on other forms that price 
fixing may and does take within our 
economic system and seemingly within 
the law. The author's analysis of the 
oligopolistic industries is directly to the 
point and the alternatives it offers de- 
serve attention: 

OTHER KINDS or Price FIXING 
(By Richard J. Barber) 

Almost as the seven individual defendants 
in the price collusion case tried in Philadel- 
phia were being released from prison, the 
Department of Justice filed a $12 million 
damage suit against the electrical equip- 
ment manufacturers, charging that as a re- 
sult of the bid-rigging conspiracy the Gov- 
ernment had paid prices up to 66 percent 
higher than otherwise would have prevailed. 
In the months ahead several other damage 
suits will be initiated by private utilities and 
various units of local and State government. 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy has an- 
nounced that his Department will step up 
its activity in respect to price fixing—and 
organized crime. And President Kennedy re- 
portedly will issue soon an Executive order, 
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directing that all identical contract bids 
received by Federal agencies be reported to 
the Justice Department. 

Up to now the Government has been con- 
cerned largely with the conspiratorial forms 
of price fixing, typified by the electrical 
equipment litigation as an instance of overt 
collusion among a group of alleged competi- 
tors. Thousands of other similar examples 
could be found, involving almost every con- 
ceivable product, ranging from autos, gaso- 
line, toys, and diapers, to tranquilizers, soft 
drinks, and live lobsters. One feature, 
though, does distinguish the electrical goods 
case from the typical price-fixing conspiracy: 
it was one of the few occasions in which 
large corporations were apprehended and 
successfully prosecuted. Usually only the 
smaller firms are caught: the gasoline sery- 
ice station operators in Lake County, Ind.; 
the lobstermen in Maine; the installers of 
auto replacement glass. For it is not just 
the giant firm that dislikes competition. The 
desire to eliminate rivalry, the quest of the 
quiet life is equally as intense in the corner 
druggist and service station operator. To 
say that in that portion of the economy 
where the markets contain a large number 
of fairly small sellers “honest price com- 
petition prevails,” as T. K. Quinn has 
said, is only partly correct, for com- 
petition can be effectively restricted in in- 
dustries characterized by a fairly large num- 
ber of sellers without conspiring. For 
example, as a result of retailer pressure, 45 
States have enacted fair trade laws, which 
permit manufacturers to control resale prices. 
These laws can have precisely the same effect 
as direct collusion between the competing 
retailers. Still another device for eliminat- 
ing price rivalry is the trade association. By 
collecting data on output, sales, inventories, 
and the actual prices at which sales are 
being made, and furnishing this promptly 
to its members, the association provides ex- 
actly the information needed by knowledge- 
able competitors for determining the going 
price. Conformance then is more likely to 
be the rule than the exception. Yet this 
kind of trade association activity is generally 
accepted as being within the law. As long 
as this view remains in force (and certainly 
it deserves serious reconsideration), consid- 
erable price uniformity will exist, without 
actual collusion. 


In the oligopolistic industries, those in 
which a very small number of producers are 
dominant, price competition can be elimi- 
nated without collusion, and even without 
recourse to trade association. (This doesn't 
mean that these industries do not have 
trade associations, but only that the associ- 
ations do not perform the same function 
here as in the industries with a larger 
relative number of firms.) Where there are, 
say, three companies producing most of the 
industry's output (automobiles, for ex- 
ample), the condition, once nicely described 
as spontaneous coordination, will invariably 
be present: each seller knows that it both 
affects and is affected by the market choices 
of its rivals. If seller X establishes a sig- 
nificantly lower price than what has pre- 
vailed, its share of the market will increase 
markedly; its rivals, Y and Z, can thus be 
expected to match X's newly announced 
price. Whatever gain X might originally 
have anticipated by cutting its price is lost. 
Under these circumstances, it doesn't take 
long for the parties, independently, to price 
in a uniform fashion—reserving their rivalry 
for other outlets (such as product design 
and advertising). This hypothesis is con- 
firmed by a look at auto pricing. For 1961 
the manufacturers’ suggested retail prices 
of the full-size, six-cylinder models varied by 
only $6 among the big three: the Chevrolet 
was the highest at $2,316; the Plymouth the 
lowest at $2,310; the Ford, $2,311. This is 
representative of the usual situation. In 
1956, Ford initially announced an average 
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price increase on its 1957 models of 2.9 per- 
cent. Two weeks later General Motors in- 
creased its 1957 model prices by an average 
of 6.1 percent. A week later Ford revised 
its prices upward, to match almost dollar 
for dollar the comparable GM prices. 

What is true of autos is also true of most 
other major industries; one recent survey, 
by Harvard professors Carl Kaysen and Don- 
ald Turner, shows that in more than two- 
thirds of some 150 manufacturing indus- 
tries, at least a third of the output was 
produced by eight or fewer firms. In over 
a third of the total number of industries, 
eight or fewer firms accounted for over half 
the output. And even this does not give 
the full picture, for in a number of vital 
markets the degree of concentration is sig- 
nificantly higher—in autos (with GM and 
Ford together accounting for about 75 per- 
cent of domestic new car registrations), in 
tin cans, cigarettes, distilled liquors, syn- 
thetic fibers and photographic equipment. 
Mr. Quinn indeed understated the case when 
he said that a third of the economy is char- 
acterized by oligopolistic markets. 

In the oligopolistic industries, then, com- 
petition is virtually eliminated, yet the 

\ bogeyman of overt collusion is absent. Con- 
fronted by this immensely serious problem 
what cam be done to protect the public? 
Mr. Quinn would establish a Price and Wage 
Board, with authority to fix prices and wages. 
Whether regulation of this sort is feasible 
and desirable, and can be confined to the 
oligopolistic sector without ultimate exten- 
sion to the remainder of the economy, raises 
a number of important questions. 

More pertinent to this discussion, how- 
ever, Mr. Quinn’s proposal seemingly rests on 
either or both of two implicit assumptions, 
neither of which, in my view, is tenable: 
First, that the corporations of the size found 
in the oligopolistic industries are inevitable, 
or technologically essential; second, that 
there is no way to restore competition to 
these markets—that there is not now, and 
cannot be, an effective procedure for disag- 
gregating the dominant firms and creating 
a larger number of firms of efficient scale 
and roughly equal size. I disagree with both 
of these assumptions. 

First, the available evidence strongly sug- 
gests that in most of the oligopolistic indus- 
tries a firm, to be efficient, does not need to 
be as big as the existing leaders. Again, take 
automobile production. In 1959, the 
Chevrolet and Ford divisions of their re- 
spective parent organizations each produced 
more than 1.4 million passenger vehicles. 
Yet authoritative analysts, both in the aca- 
demic community and within the industry 
itself (in the person of George Romney, the 
president of American Motors), estimate 
that minimum production costs can be 
achieved by a manufacturer with annual 
capacity of as few as 300,000 units. There is 
similar evidence to demonstrate that no 
necessary correlation exists between large 
firm size and research performance. Wit- 
ness in this connection the relatively greater 
progressiveness of small and medium-size 
steel companies—such as Armco and Na- 
tional—than the industry leader, United 
States Steel. What we really have in this 
country are numerous giant corporations 
representing aggregations of capital con- 
siderably larger than required for efficiency. 
Plants or corporate divisions, individually 
capable of attaining minimum costs, have 
simply been collected into massive financial 
empires whose existence is not inevitable, 
and is indeed detrimental to the function- 
ing of the economy. 

Second, means can be found for increas- 
ing the number of firms in those markets 
now accurately described as oligopolistic, 
though whether we have these means at 
this moment is open to doubt. In their in- 
terpretation of the Sherman Act, our oldest 
and most important Federal antitrust stat- 
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ute, the courts in the past several years have 
placed increased emphasis on the power held 
by a group of firms to control the market, as 
an index of violation, But in the most per- 
tinent case, that involving the three domi- 
nant cigarette manufacturers, the evidence 
permitted the inference that the companies 
had actually conspired, in the traditional 
sense, Thus, in directing a suit, say, against 
the auto producers, the Government might 
have to establish the existence of a conspir- 
acy. And this would be difficult, for, as 
noted earlier, oligopolists need not conspire 
to eliminate competition. The Sherman 
Act, therefore, may not be adequate to cope 
with the problem. Perhaps section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act is a more 
potent instrument (at least one decision 
suggests this) and under its chairman, Paul 
Rand Dixon, the FTC may endeavor to ex- 
plore the outer reaches of that statute. 

A simpler approach would disregard the 
question of conspiracy altogether. - Atten- 
tion would be directed to the actual degree of 
market concentration. Thus, if four or 
fewer firms accounted for 60 to 70 percent 
of total sales in a given market, they would 
become targets for reorganization auto- 
matically. While firms might seek to justify 
their position, by showing, for instance, that 
their scale of operation is essential for maxi- 
mum efficiency, in most instances there 
-would probably be no adequate defense. 
The next step would call for a division of the 
firms’ assets, looking to the creation of as 
many new, independent entities as would be 
consistent with optimum efficiency. In the 
auto industry, this might lead to the creation 
of as many as 20 firms, of approximately 
equal size. What the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has done in relation to 
public utility holding companies is illustra- 
tive. 

If the present oligopolistic markets can be 
made significantly more competitive, with- 
out loss of operating and innovating econ- 
omies, why should we assume, as Mr. Quinn 
apparently does, that the only solution is 
wage and price regulation? I would prefer 
to rest my case on the competitive system 
rather than on price regulation or, for that 
matter, on some variety of syndicalism. 


Hopefully the new administration will turn 


its spotlight on the oligopolies, and not con- 
fine its attention to cases involving overt 
collusion. A competitive order demands that 
we prosecute price-fixers and begin a pro- 
gram of industrial deconcentration. 


The Bullet the Reds Fear Most 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the House a perceptive and enlightening 
article on the Nation’s only supersonic 
bomber, the B-58 Hustler. The article, 
“The Bullet the Reds Fear Most,” ap- 
peared in the April 23 issue of the New 
York Mirror magazine. Mr. James Win- 
chester, the author of the article, does 
the country a great service by his vivid 
and accurate description of the power, 
speed and adaptability of the most ad- 
vanced manned bomber in the Nation's 
air arsenal. 

The arguments by some that all 
manned bombers are obsolete is thor- 
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oughly refuted by Mr. Winchester’s 
sharp portrayal of the recordbreaking 
performances of this manned missile, 
not only because of its invaluable mili- 
tary striking capacity but because of the 
opportunity its development holds for 
tomorrow’s civilian supersonic airliner. 

Let me suggest that not only Mem- 
bers of the Congress but those in the 
executive branch charged with the grave 
responsibility of determining our coun- 
try’s military needs, thoroughly and 
carefully read this penetrating article. 
For if provision is not made for con- 
tinued production of this bomber, we 
could find ourselves without the manned 
bomber force so envied and feared by 
the Soviets today. We must suffer with 
our missile gap; let us not knowingly in- 
stigate a bomber gap. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 

THE BULLET THE Reps Fear Most 
(By James H. Winchester) 


Often called the plane the Reds fear most, 
America's newest and fastest bomber is on 
sky patrol. It is the supersonic B-58 Hust- 
ler, a needle-nosed, sweptback delta-wing 
killer. 

Not only can this fantastic aircraft pen- 
etrate to targets in the enemy heartland 
while flying at great altitudes—more than 
60,000 feet—and at speeds of more than 
twice that of sound (better than 1,400 miles 
an hour) but it can also make bomb runs 
at trectop levels, where search radar is 
blind. 

Just recently, a B-58—which is being 
merged into the arsenal of the U.S. Air 
Force's Strategic Air Command this year— 
hedgehopped 1,400 miles across four States 
at 700 miles per hour, never more than 500 
feet off the ground, sometimes as low as 200 
feet. 

“We were traveling a little faster than a 45 
caliber pistol bullets,” reports B. A. Erickson, 
a civilian test pilot from Convair, the plane’s 
builder, who made the flight. “No wonder 
people on the ground had trouble recogniz- 
ing what we were.” 

Early in 1961, a three-man Air Force crew 
from SAC’s 43d Bombardment Wing, at Cars- 
well Air Force Base in Texas, the only field 
in the Nation where B-58s are now stationed, 
streaked their four-jet Hustler around a 
1,000-kilometer course over the California- 
Arizona desert at an average 1,284.73 miles 
an hour to set three new world speed records, 
taking two of them away from the Soviet 
Union. The maximum ground speed on this 
record-breaking flight was a blistering 
1,430 miles an hour. 

For their achievement, the bomber's three- 
man crew, headed by the pilot, Maj. Harold 
Confer, of McCook, Nebr., was awarded the 
1961 Thompson Trophy, given annually for 
outstanding accomplishments. 

Until the 2,000 mile-an-hour B-70 bomber, 
now being built, becomes operational in the 
late 1960s, the B-58 will remain the US. Alr 
Force’s only supersonic bomber. It is the 
Strategic Air Command's reply to those who 
have been saying that intercontinental mis- 
siles are making the manned bomber obso- 
lete. The SAC doctrine is that a blend of 
manned bombers and missiles will be needed 
indefinitely. 

In addition, this new supersonic bomber 
has a vital potential civilian role—to break 
the trail for a supersonic airliner. A B-58 
supersonic transport, says Convair, would be 
available for civilian use within 3 to 5 years. 
This would be long before any other super- 
sonic commercial plane could be put into 
operation. 

In paving the way for tomorrow’s super- 
sonic airliner—capable of flying coast to 
coast in under 3 hours—the B-58 would be 
doing what the B-52 jet bomber did in blaz- 
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ing the way for the Introduction of Its civil- 
ian counterpart, today's widely used Boeing 
707 transport. 

The B-58 is like nothing less than a 
manned missile. There is almost nothing 
traditional about it. It is unconventional in 
speed, in size, in its accomplishments and 
techniques, In one giant step, for instance, 
the B-58 has achieved a greater speed in- 
crease over the fastest previous strategic 
bomber than was reached in the preceding 
50 years of aircraft design and manufacture. 

But it is more than just a new Air Force 
bomber that can fly at twice the speed of 
sound. The B-58 dramatically reverses a 
recent trend toward larger and larger 
manned planes. It is designed around a 
minimum size concept, an important part 
of which is a disposable armament pod car- 
ried beneath its slender fuselage. 

This pod is dropped after the bombs— 
either nuclear or conventional, have been 
let go—and obviates the necessity of haul- 
ing the empty compartment back to home 
base. There are other uses for this pod, 
too—for fuel to extend range, to carry cam- 
eras for reconnaissance or for electronic 
countermeasure equipment. 

It takes only three men to crew the B-58, 
compared with the six needed to fly a B-52. 

In designing the B-58, engineers incorpo- 
rated hundreds of devices which make the 
plane almost automatic in its operation. 
Some of the magic black boxes, included In 
the Hustler, house electronic countermeas- 
ures that make it practically impossible for 
enemy radar to determine the plane's posi- 
tion; gunnery that automatically locks on 
and fires at an attacking interceptor; and 
automatic air-conditioning gear. 

The air conditioning in itself Is Incredibly 
engineered. There's enough equipment 
aboard the aircraft to service about 15 aver- 
age-sized 2-bedroom homes, Electronic 
devices, as well as the three crewmen aboard, 
are all kept in a constant 75-degree F. tem- 
perature; whether the B-58 is flying in the 
tropics or over the North Pole, and at speeds 
which produce air friction that heats lead- 
ing edges of the wing and parts of the ex- 
terior skin to about 300 degrees F. 

No wonder the Russians are having night- 
mares over the Hustler. It's America's new 
big stick. 


Proposed Regulations for Ads of Invest- 
ment Advisers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the Wall 
Street Journal of April 5, 1961, and the 
correspondence following it. 

It is heartening to observe this activ- 
ity on the part of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and I think they 
are to be commended for promulgating 
the proposed rules. It is my sincere hope 
that after the serious consideration of 
my suggestions they also will be incor- 
porated in the new regulations. 

From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 5, 1961] 
SEC Wovutp Bar CERTAIN Abs ON INVESTMENT 

Apvice—It SEEKS To Hatt TESTIMONIALS, 

REFERENCE TO Past ADVICE, Abs FOR GRAPHS, 

FORMULAS— COVERS ADVISERS, COUNSELORS 

WASHINGTON.—The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission proposed new rules to 
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Curb alleged fraudulent and deceptive adver- 
tising by companies and individuals who sell 
Or collect a fee for investment advice. 

The new rules apply to advertising by an 
estimated 1,600 so-called investment advis- 
ers registered with the SEC, and to anyone, 
whether registered or not, who collects a fee 
for counseling investors about when to buy 
and sell what securities, 

Thus, the SEC crackdown would also af- 
fect Individuals and concerns that call them- 
selves investment “counselors,” broker-deal- 
ers that collect special fees for investment 
advice when the advice is not Incidental to 
the purchase or sale of securities, and stock 
market chartists advertising charts, graphs, 
formulas or other statistical devices as aids 
to securities buying or selling. 

The agency listed some examples of ads it 
thinks ought to be illegal: One recently in a 
New York newspaper promoted an “extraor- 
dinary special situation report on an over- 
looked industry group“ in which “we expect 
stock prices to double and triple.” A direct- 
mail ad said, “If you had acted on our ad- 
vice not too many months ago you could 
have turned $1,000 into $2,137 in just 68 
days.“ A newspaper ad said there were 
“opportunities in warants” for investors “in- 
terested in making $1 do the work of $100 
or $1,000 in a rising market.” 

The SEC proposed rules to define certain 
investment adviser ads as fraudulent, decep- 
tive, or manipulative. It would prohibit ad- 
vertising testimonials and would forbid 
Calling attention to past recommendations. 
Such ads “are misleading by their very na- 
ture,” the SEC said, because they emphasize 
only the recommendations that turned out 
Well. 

Advisers couldn't run ads offering to sell 
any graph, formula, or other device that tells 
an investor when to buy or sell stocks. They 
could not describe a report, analysis, or other 
ser wee as free unless it ls in fact entirely 
free and subject to no conditions or obliga- 
tions.” A final catchall rule makes unlaw- 
ful any ad that “contains any untrue state- 
ment of a material fact or is otherwise false 
or misleading.” 

The Commission set May 15 as the dead- 
line for investment advisers and anyone else 
interested to file comments; all regulatory 
Agencies are required by Congress to follow 
that procedure in adopting new rules. After 
the comments are in, the SEC may make 
changes and then probably will fix an efec- 
tive date. 

The rules would implement an amend- 
ment Congress passed last September to the 
1940 Investment Advisers Act. That act 
made it unlawful for investment advisers 
to engage in fraudulent or deceptive prac- 
tices. But the SEC has never brought ac- 
tion against an adviser for advertising his 
Own abilities falsely, because the law was 
too vague. 

Last year’s amendment expanded the 
SEC's regulatory authority, including the 
power to define wrongful advertising in its 
rules, and gave the agency a range of en- 
forcement. tools; it can suspend or revoke 
an erring adviser's registration, probably 
putting him out of business, or it can go 
to court for a@ injunction or to prosecute. 
Maximum penalties a court can give an ad- 
viser guilty of violating SEC rules: A $10,- 
000 fine or 2 years in jail or both. 

The SEC said the advertising rules are 
only the first step in its campaign to tighten 
up the regulation of investment advisers. 
Another rule under study would state what 
books and records an adviser must keep. The 
1960 amendment gives the Commission the 
Power to inspect such books and records. 

An SEO official said the rules were not 
Proposed until now, even though the amend- 
ment was passed last September, because the 
Commission “has too many other things to 
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do and not enough staff help to do them. 
We're simply taking first things first.” 
Arr 15, 1961. 
Hon. Orvar L. DuBots, 
Secretary, Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I was indeed pleased 
to note the publicity attendant upon the 
activity of your agency to regulate the ad- 
vertisements of financial consultants and 
advisers. 

I will be pleased to receive a copy of your 
proposed new rules. 

It has occurred to me that there should 
be a rule requiring all persons giving this 
kind of adyice, and particularly brokers who 
are buying and selling securities, to furnish 
in writing full information concerning those 
securities which they own whenever they 
give any advice with reference to the pur- 
chase or sale thereof. I think that in every 
such instance they should be required to 
state the details as to the date of acquisi- 
tion, quantity and price paid, and then also 
be required to give advance notice of their 
intention to dispose of such securities when- 
ever they have given advice as to the pur- 
chase thereof. 

U your. proposed new rules do not cover 
these Items, I would appreciate having your 
reaction as to the advisability thereof. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. April 24, 1981. 

The Honorable ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 

The House of Representatives, 

The Congress of the United States, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN MuLTER: Your letter 
of April 15, 1961 to Mr. Orval DuBois, has 
been referred to me for reply. Pursuant to 
your request I am happy to enclose a copy 
of Investment Advisers Act Release No. 113 
announcing the Commission’s proposal to 
adopt rule 206(4)(1) to prohibit certain ad- 
vertisements by investment advisers as 
fraudulent, deceptive or manipulative within 
the meaning of the Investment Advisers Act. 

You suggest that there should be a rule 
requiring all persons giving investment ad- 
vice to furnish written information concern- 
ing their own transactions in the securities 
they recommend. You propose that when 
they give advice as to the purchase of par- 
ticular securities they be required to state 
the date of their own acquisitions, the 
amount purchased, and the price paid; and 
that they should also be required to give 
advance notice of their intention to dispose 
of such securities. 

As release No. 113 points out, the Commis- 
sion has accelerated its regulatory program 
since the amendment of the Investment Ad- 
visers Act in September 1960, and one im- 
portant phase of this program involves a 
study of the acts and practices of invest- 
ment advisers which may be considered to 
be fraudulent, deceptive, or manipulative, 
with a view to adopting rules and regula- 
tions designed to prevent such acts and 
practices. 

The problem to which you refer is one of 
those being studied. Certainly a person 
who has the obligations of a fiduciary 
should not be permitted to engage in activi- 
ties which may conflict with his obligation 
of undivided loyalty to his customer or cli- 
ent; and where he has any position in a 
security being recommended, or has engaged 
in any activities which might affect the 
price or bear upon the objectivity of his 
recommendation, all material facts with re- 
spect thereto should have to be disclosed. 
The problem is a complex one, however, and 
just what conditions should be made ap- 
plicable in these particular situations must 
be given careful thought. 

bel 


. 
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Your suggestion Is greatly appreciated. 
You may be sure It will be given serious 
consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
PRILIr A. Loomis, Jr., 
» Director. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, . 
Washington, D.C. 


(Investment Advisers Act of 1940, release No. 
113) 


NOTICE oF PROPOSED RULE To Prouisrr CER- 
TAIN ADVERTISEMENTS BY INVESTMENT AD- 
VISERS AS FRADULENT, DECEPTIVE OR MANIP- 
ULATIVE UDER THE INVESTMENT ADVISERS 
Act or 1940 
Notice is hereby given that the Securities 

and Exchange Commission has under con- 

sideration a proposal to adopt rule 206(4) (1) 

defining certain advertisements by invest- 

ment advisers to be fraudulent, deceptive 
or manipulative active within the meaning 
of section 206(4) of the Investment Ad- 

visers Act of 1940. 

Since the adoption of the Investment Ad- 
visers Act of 1940, section 206 of the act has 
made it unlawful for registered investment 
advisers to engage in fraudulent or decep- 
tive activities. The effectiveness of these 
provisions were limited, however, because 
the Commission did not have the power to 
define specific activities to be fraudulent or 
deceptive. 

In September 1960 the act was amended 
in many important respects. Section 206 
was made applicable to all investment ad- 
visers whether registered or not. In addi- 
tion, a new subsection (4) of section 206 
prohibits any investment adviser from en- 
gaging in any act, practice or course of busi- 
ness which is fraudulent, deceptive, or 
manipulative and gives the Commission the 
power, by rules and regulations, to decline 
and to prescribe means reasonably designed 
to prevent such acts, practices and courses 
of business. 

Since the amendment of the act the Com- 
mission has accelerated its regulatory 
program with respect to investment advisers. 
One important phase of this in- 
volves a study of the acts and practices of 
investment advisers which may be considered 
to be fraudulent, deceptive, or manipulative, 
with a view to adopting rules and regula- 
tions designed to prevent such acts and 
practices. The present proposal is the first 
step in implementing this phase of the 
program. 

The proposed rule 206(4)(1) would pro- 
hibit an investment adviser from publishing 
or circulating; or from causing any other 
person to publish or circulate, any advertise- 
ment which the rule defines to be fraudu- 
lent, deceptive, or manipulative. 

In considering the specific provisions of 
the rule several important considerations 
should be borne in mind. Investment ad- 
visers are generally required to adhere to a 
stricter standard of conduct than that ap- 
plicable to ordinary merchants, securities are 
intricate merchandise, and clients or pros- 
pective clients of investment advisers are fre- 
quently unskilled and unsophisticated in in- 
vestment matters. Since it is to such 
persons that a substantial amount of invest- 
ment advisory advertising is directed, the 
proposed rule is intended to implement the 
statutory mandate by foreclosing the use of 
practices which have a tendency to mislead 
or deceive such persons. 

The first subparagraph of the proposed 
rule would prohibit advertisements contain- 
ing testimonials of any kind concerning the 
investment adviser or any advise, analysis, 
report or other service rendered by the in- 
vestment adviser. Subparagraph (2) would 
prohibit the use of advertisements which 
call attention to past recommendations of 
the investment adviser which were or would 
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have been profitable to any person. Such 
advertisements are misleading because by 
their very nature they emphasize the com- 
ments and activities favorable to the invest- 
ment adviser and ignore those which are 
unfavorable. 

Subparagraph (3) would prohibit an in- 
vestment adviser from using an advertise- 
ment which represents, directly or indirectly, 
that any graph. chart, formula, method, 
system or other device being offered can in 
and of itself be used to determine which 
securities to buy or sell, or when to buy or 
sell them. This same subparagraph would 
also prohibit an advertisement which repre- 
sents that any such graph, chart, etc., being 
offered will enable or assist any person to 
make his own decisions as to which secur- 
ities to buy or sell or when to buy or sell 
them without fully disclosing the limitations 
and difficulties with respect to its use. 

Subparagraph (4) of the rule would pro- 
hibit an advertisement from representing 
that any report, analysis, or other service 
will be obtained free or without charge un- 
less it is in fact entirely free and subject to 
no conditions or obligations. 

Subparagraph (5) contains a more general 
provision to make it unlawful for an invest- 
ment adviser to use any advertisement if it 
contains any untrue statement of a material 
fact, or is otherwise false or misleading. 

It has been suggested that there are many 
other areas in which it may be appropriate 
to adopt rules defining certain practices to 
be fraudulent, deceptive or manipulative. As 
pointed out above, the Commission has power 
not only to define such acts or practices, but 
also to adopt rules designed to prevent them. 

Section 204 of the act, as amended, gives 
the Commission the power to require invest- 
ment advisers subject to registration to 
maintain books and records prescribed by 
the Commission and to inspect such books 
and records. The Commission has published, 
in Investment Advisers Act Release No. 111, 
its proposed rule to prescribe the books and 
records to be maintained, Its inspection 
program should furnish valuable information 
indicating some areas which might be the 
subject of regulation to prevent fraudulent, 
deceptive or manipulative practices. How- 
ever, the Commission would like to have the 

tions of all informed persons (includ- 
ing those engaged in business as investment 
advisers, and those who have employed the 
services of such advisers in any capacity) 
concerning other rules and regulations which 
might be adopted to prevent such practices. 

The text of proposed rule 206 (4) (1) dis- 
cussed above, defining certain advertise- 
ments as fraudulent, deceptive, or manipula- 
tive, is as follows: 

PROPOSED RULE 206(4) (1) 

(a) It shall constitute a fraudulent, de- 
ceptive, or manipulative act, practice or 
course of business within the meaning of 
section 206(4) of the act, for any investment 
adviser, directly or indirectly, to publish, cir- 
culdte, or distribute any advertisement 

1. which refers, directly or indirectly, to 
any testimonial of any kind concerning the 
investment adviser or concerning any ad- 
vice, analysis, report, or other service ren- 
dered by such investment adviser; or 

2. which refers, directly or indirectly, to 
past recommendations of such investment 
adviser which were or would have been prof- 
itable to any person; or 

3. which represents, directly or indirectly, 
that any graph, chart, formula, method, sys- 
tem, or other device being offered can in 
and of itself be used to determine which 
securities to buy or sell, or when to buy or 
sell them; or which represents, directly or 
indirectly, that any graph, chart, formula, 
method, system, or other device being of- 
fered will enable or assist any person to 
make his own decisions as to which securi- 
ties to buy or sell, or when to buy or sell 
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them, without fully disclosing, in close jux- 
taposition and with equal prominence, the 
limitations and difficulties with respect to its 
use; or 

4, Which contains any statement to the 
effect that any report, analysis, or other 
service will be furnished free or without 
charge, unless such report, analysis or other 
service actually is or will be furnished en- 
tirely free and without any condition or ob- 
ligation, directly or indirectly; or 

5. Which contains any untrue statement 
of a material fact, or which is otherwise 
false or misleading, 

(b) For the purposes of this rule the term 
“advertisement” shall include any notice, 
circular, letter or other communication, 
written or oral, which offers (1) any analy- 
sis, report, or publication, or (2) any graph, 
chart, formula, method, system or other de- 
vice intended to be used in connection with 
making any determination as to when to buy 
or sell any security, or which security to buy 
to sell, or (3) any other investment advisory 
service. 

All interested persons are invited to sub- 
mit their views and comments on proposed 
rule 206(4)(1) and their suggestions with 
respect to other rules which should be 
adopted to prevent fraudulent, deceptive or 
manipulative acts or practices, on or before 
May 15,1961. All such communications will 
be available for public inspection. 

By the Commission: 

Orvat L. DuBors, Secretary. 


Review of the Conscience of a 
Conservative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, there 
has recently come to my attention a re- 
view of Senator GOLDWATER’s book; The 
Conscience of a Conservative,” prepared 
by Jerry Cullum. Jerry, who is 14, is in 
the ninth grade of the Sanford public 
schools, Sanford, Fla. 

I feel that this is a splendid paper 
showing the kind of thinking by the 
younger generation which should be en- 
couraged. I ask unanimous consent to 
have this review printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REview or “THE CONSCIENCE OF A 
CONSERVATIVE" : 
(By Jerry W. Cullum) 

“The Conscience of a Conservative,“ by the 
Honorable Senator Barry GOLDWATER, is one 
of the most refreshing books to appear on 
the political scene in years. After huge 
amount of empty oratory and vague phrases 
such as “you never had it so and 
America must move forward“, at last there 
appears a politician who tells exactly why 
he believes his system is the more practical. 

Basically, Senator GOLDWATER'S purpose is 
to show why he believes liberalism imprac- 
gan taking over those “powers reserved to 
the States or to the people.” One cannot 
help but gather from the record that the 
eee have been greatly responsible for 

8. 

One case is the Federal Government's in- 
terference into the fleld of agriculture. 
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Here, and in many other cases, the liberals 
have made all manner of ridiculous inter- 
pretations of the law to make their program 
constitutional. For example, since farm 
controls were excused on the grounds that 
they came under interstate commerce, a 
farmer was fined for planting wheat that was 
consumed on his own farm. It was reasoned 
that had he not produced the wheat, he 
might have purchased it from someone else, 
and that purchase might have affected the 
price of wheat transported interstate. 

Although the Senator examines Federal 
expansion in detail, he also moves into an- 
other danger to our society—the corruption 
and growth of the labor unions. It is noted 
that so-called “lfberals" calling for all types 
of new legislation have been tolerant of 
and even friendly toward the union monop- 
olies. (Witness the political platform of 
one of our political parties.) Senator GOLD- 
WATER Calls for lovers of freedom to battle to 
curb the power of these huge organizations. 

One other subject is covered by the Sen- 
ator—foreign policy. He asks one important 
question about foreign aid—what good has 
it done? In many cases, none at all. He 
calls for the termination of the aid that 
actually causes our prestige to decline, and 
also calls for private investment in the un- 
derdeveloped nations. In another chapter, 
he points out that negotiations with the 
Communists can only lead to further defeat 
for the Western World. 

But the Senator does not simply outline 
the problems. He also offers solutions. The 
primary responsibility, he says, rests with 
the American people. They must first see 
that men are elected to office who have the 
courage and conviction to return this coun- 
try to the Constitution. When the Federal 
Government begins to withdraw its controls 
of business and its vast welfare programs, 
the responsibility for the handling of these 
affairs will once more rest with the States 
and the people, which is as it should be. 
When the Government stops making futile 
attempts to coexist with communism, and 
begins an active fight in all fields against 
it, our prestige, and if not that, certainly 
our self-respect, will begin to rise once more. 

This, in much abbreviated form, is his 
argument, Although I cannot do this noble 
work justice in such limited space, I would 
like to state my own feelings on the subject: 
If this is conservatism, God grant us more 
conservatives. 
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A Cogent View on Our Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, of 
ali the witnesses appearing before the 
Ways and Means Committee to testify 
on the Federal highway program, none 
Was more convincing than that of State 
Senator Randolph Collier, of California. 
His statement was a cogent and lucid 
explanation of the issues presented. 
Senator Collier knows whereof he 
speaks. California could produce no 
more knowledgeable witness on this sub- 
ject. As chairman of the senate com- 
mittee on transportation he has as- 
sumed a great share of the responsibility 
for our farflung highway system. It is 
with this experience in mind, Mr. Speak- 
er, that I request his statement be print- 
ed below: 

The facts necessary to make a full ap- 
praisal of the impact of the President's re- 
cent proposal regarding financing of the 
Federal highway program are not yet at 
hand, at least out in California. However, 
we are tonfident that we can set forth cer- 
tain preliminary observations clearly indi- 
cating that the suggested heavy taxes on 
commercial vehicles will have serious con- 
sequences for the State’s economy in general, 
and its trucking industry in particular. 

First, it should be noted that California's 
highway users presently make a substantial 
contribution to the highway programs of 
Other States. California's users pay about 
9.7 percent of the taxes used to finance the 


Federal highway programs, while the State 


receives back about 8.7 percent of Federal 
aid for all eligible highways systems. In 
light of the current magnitudes a single 
percent is a figure of real import. Thus, 
California's taxpayments into the highway 
trust fund, are reaching about $305 million 
while its aids, at best, will level off at about 
$265 million a year. It might be noted here 
that the most recent inventory of interstate 
highway needs reduces -California's share 
about one-half of 1 percent (from 10.162 to 
9.656 percent), which means a loss of about 
$11 million a year under current authoriza- 
tions" While this shift is acceptable under 
the rules of the game which California has 
Supported, a transfer of some $40 million of 


capital out of the State’s economy is not to 


be considered lightly. There are limits to 
the extent of redistribution or equalization 
that can be assumed without serious inter- 
nal consequences. 

It is only fair to note that California is 
Presently faced with enormous local road 
and street needs that have been verified by 
careful engineering study, but for which 
no adequate financing is in sight from any 
source—Federal, State, or local. 


*California receives a little less than 5.8 
Percent of a) nts for primary, sec- 
ondary, and urban Federal-aid highways. 
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It should be noted also that, under the 
present Federal highway tax structure, Cali- 
fornia’s share of total user taxpayments is 
expected to climb consistently (though its 
share of aid will not), simply because motor 
vehicle use in California is expected to rise 
more rapidly than in the country as a whole. 
(For example, California highway travel is 
estimated to rise 2.65 times between 1956 
and 1976 as compared with 1.93 times for 
the Nation.) Thus, without any change in 
the Federal user tax structure California 
user payments will rise, from well under 
10 percent to at least 13 percent of the total 
in the later years of the program. 

However, the immediately disturbing fea- 
ture is the current proposal to shift more 
of the emphasis in the Federal tax struc- 
ture to heavy commercial vehicles. Our 
concern is grounded in the fact that the 
West, California in particular, has such 
large proportions of the, heavy vehicle fleets, 
especially of the diesel rigs and large freight 
combinations. For example, it is estimated 
that California accounts for about 14 per- 
cent of the diesel fuel used on the Nation's 
highways. Thus, we currently pay about 
14 percent of diesel taxes as against about 
9.5 percent of gasoline taxes. Even if a 
high differential rate could be justified (and 
about this we have reservations in regard 
to the Federal highway program), Califor- 
nians would have reason for real concern, 

We also have reason to be concerned about 
heavy license or use taxes on large vehicles. 
While accurate data on vehicle sizes for the 
individual states are not available, we may 
note that the Pacific Coast has about 15.7 
percent of all freight combinations as 
against only 13 percent of all motor vehicles. 
However, the really astonishing fact is that 
the Pacific Coast has over 45 percent of all 
combinations in the country haying five 
axles and more. Clearly, all proposals to tax 
heavy vehicles more proportionately than 
they are taxed now singles out the West, 
California in particular, for a dispropor- 
tionate tax increase to support the Federal 
highway program.” 

Our rough preliminary estimate is that 
Californians would contribute about $12 mil- 
lion more a year under current proposals to 
concentrate on truck taxes than they would 
under either an “across-the-board” or a sim- 
ple fuel tax increase In other words, the 
transfer of capftal out of California for high- 
ways will increase to more than $50 million 
a year in the immediate future; and the fig- 
ure will grow substantially over the years. 

Now, if heavier taxes on commercial ve- 
hicles to support the Federal highway pro- 
gram could be clearly justified, we would 
have less firm grounds for complaint. But 
the plain fact is that legitimate questions 
may be asked about the current tax pro- 
posals, 

We are rather surprised that positive find- 
ings can be made about the truckers’ share 
before the results of the $27 million Illinois 
test road have been made available for 


3 More than two-thirds of the truck-trailer 
combinations and over half of the tractor- 
semitrailer-trailers are in the Pacific divi- 
sion, which has only 16 percent of the total 
registration of truck combinations. Third 
Progress Report of the Highway Cost Alloca- 
tion Study, 1959, p. 12. 

Based on the assumption that $300 mil- 
lion more a year is to be raised. 


analysis, We are rather surprised at the 
proposed diesel tax differential of 75 percent 
when no study, to our knowledge, has ever 
demonstrated need for such a high differen- 
tial to equalize diesel and gasoline tax pay- 
ments. In this connection, we might note 
that only seven States now have diesel tax 
differentials and in only two is the differen- 
tial as high as 50 percent. In California, the 
gasoline tax rate is 6 cents as against 7 
cents for diesel fuel, a differential of 1624 
percent. 

But the more basic question we would 
raise involves the extent of responsibility of 
heavy commercial vehicles for urban high- 
Ways, especialy the urban portions of the 
Interstate System. 

On a nationwide basis about 45 percent of 
the interstate need is in cities. In recent 
years more than 38 percent of Federal aid 
for all highway systems went into urban 
areas. Now, if we would be honest and 
forthright we would be forced to admit that 
this interstate need is not caused primarily 
by interstate or even by long-distance travel. 
And, of course, it is not caused by commer- 


-cial vehicle movements. The plain fact is 


that urban interstate highways are being 
built to accommodate a portion of the peak- 
hour demands of commuters. That the 
President recognizes this essential truth 
seems to be indicated in his highway mes- 
sage which was quoted in the press, as 
follows: 

“It has always struck me as ironic that 
so many of our citizens—so ingenious in 
quickly devising ways of ending almost every 
minor irritation—would so readily tolerate 
every morning and evening the incredible 
congestion of our antiquated highways that 
take a heavy toll in automotive costs and 
depreciation, to say nothing of human nerves 
and tempers.” 

The clear inference is that the Federal 
highway program is expected to provide re- 
lief for the peak-hour congestion problem. 
In view of this enlightened statement, it 
strikes us as ironic to make offhand implica- 
tions about the responsibility of heavy com- 
mercial vehicles—at least for the urban part 
of the problem. One is entitled to ask how 
much of the cost of peak-hour congestion 
should be attributed to commercial vehicles. 
After all, more than two-thirds of the Fed- 
eral highway program is devoted to the In- 
terstate system, of which more than 40 per- 
cent of the cost is in the cities, 

It would be instructive to know what 
part heavy vehicles play in the main traffic 
streams during the commuter rushes. Our 
own observations are that heavy vehicles 
operations are not major considerations in 
the design capacity of city freeways; un- 
fortunately adequate data on this matter are 
not available. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that.an estimate of travel by the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads showed that trucks 
and combinations accounted for about 15 
percent of all travel on urban interstate 
highways in 1957; but the figure for com- 
binatlons alone was less than 5 percent. 
And, of course, percentages during peak 
hours would be very much less, 

Another look at the data shows that trucks 
and combinations ran up only 4.6 percent 
of their total mileage on the urban portions 
of the Interstate System. Actually, almost 
85 percent of all truck and combination 
travel takes place entirely off the Interstate 
System. The fact to remember is that user 
taxes, whether Federal or State, are appli- 
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cable regardless of where the travel takes 
place; this fact should not be ignored in 
appraisal of the burden and equity of high- 
way user charges. 

We feel rather sensitive about distribution 
of user tax burdens in California because we 
have given much attention to the problem. 
We also feel strongly about the urban situ- 
ation because California has been a leader 
among the States in attempting to meet 
metropolitan congestion problems. This is 
illustrated by the fact that more than 70 
percent of our interstate needs is in urban 
areas. In fact, according to our most recent 
estimate our two big metropolitan areas (the 
bay area and the Los Angeles-San Diego 
complex) account for about 75 percent of 
our total interstate needs (an urban area 
figure much higher than the national pro- 
portion). Now, we happen to know that 
these areas have a very much smaller propor- 
tion of heavy vehicles than 75 percent. In 
fact, their proportions of commercial vehi- 
cles, especially the larger ones, are consider- 
ably smaller than their proportions of ordi- 
nary passenger cars, a circumstance which 
suggests caution in assessing costs of urban 
facilities against commercial vehicles without 
appraisal of all the facts.“ 

Actually, much of our trucking industry 
in California operates in areas far remote 
from interstate highways, not only from the 
urban portions but from the rural segments 
as well. As one example, we might cite 
the logging industry in the Redwood Em- 
pire, which operates many huge diesel rigs, 
nons of which ever gets near an interstate 
highway. 

It occurs to us that it will be uneconomic 
as well as inequitable to single out the truck- 
ing industry for differentially higher Federal 
user tax burdens. At the least, there should 
be a much better demonstration of their re- 
sponsibility for Federal highway costs, especi- 
ally in urban areas, than anything we have 
yet seen. We believe there is a strong pre- 
sumption against taking dollars from Cali- 
fornia’s trucking industry, and hence from 
its economy, in order to build interstate com- 
muter routes in Boston, St. Louls, New Or- 
leans, or Denver—or even in Los Angeles or 
San Francisco for that matter. 

In the final analysis, we must recognize 
that the more centralized our highway fi- 
nancing becomes, the more approximate 
and crude will be our highway- user tax pro- 
grams. The chasm between tax payments 
and highway expenditures becomes almost 
too wide to bridge at the Federal level. It 
is our considered view that the problem of 
achieving reasonable balance between tax 
burdens of commercial vehicles and ordinary 
passenger cars can be worked out with more 
precision and equity at the State level. 
Federal highway-user taxes would best be 
imposed on a broad base. 


For example, only 28.7 percent of Cali- 
fornia’s for-hire motor vehicles are situated 
in Los Angeles County, as compared with 
more than 40 percent of the passenger cars. 


The Real Estate Investment Trust Act and 
Its Potential for Urban Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr, Speaker, last year 


the Congress enacted legislation pro- 
viding a new method of taxing real 
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estate investment trust, which distrib- 
ute 90 percent of their income annually 
to their beneficiaries, 

My attention has been invited to a 
recent address by John C. Williamson, 
director of the department of govern- 
mental relations, National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, before the sixth 
annual conference on urban renewal of 
the National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials on the subject of 
the Real Estate Investment Trust Act 
and its potential for urban renewal. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this address in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THE REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT Trust ACT AND 
Irs POTENTIAL FoR URBAN RENEWAL 


(Address by John C. Williamson, director, 
department of governmental relations, 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
before the Sixth Annual Conference on Ur- 
ban Renewal, National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 18, 1961) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
want to thank you for this opportunity to 
discuss one phase of this tremendous prob- 
lem of financing urban renewal by private 
developers. 

The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards and the National Association of Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Officials share a 
common goal in the field of urban renewal. 
If you were to look closely at the basis for 
our differences, and there are differences if 
you compare our recent respective state- 
ments before the Senate Housing Subcom- 
mittee, you will find that the magnitude of 
these differences is inversely proportionate 
to the role of private enterprise in the fleld 
of urban renewal, 

Notwithstanding some of our critics, the 
realtors accept the concept of urban renewal 
capital grants by the Federal Government. 
However, we cling zealously to the philoso- 
phy which ran through this program during 
its consideration by the Congress and its ul- 
timate acceptance by the business communi- 
ty—that is, that private enterprise would 
play a predominant role in the redevelop- 
ment of urban renewal areas. Accordingly, 
the realtors have supported the various 
financing mechanisms in the law today 
which are designed to assist private enter- 
prise to fill this role. 

If you were to read the testimony of the 
chairman of the realtors’ Washington com- 
mittee before the Senate Housing Subcom- 
mittee last week, you would have noted that 
he expressed some concern over provisions 
in the bill which would vest in local redevel- 
opment agencies, as well as local public hous- 
ing authorities, the means to engage directly 
in the redevelopment of urban renewal 
areas, 

That is why the subject of private financ- 
ing for private redevelopers in the urban 
renewal process is so important to us. We 
must assist in the development of concrete 
solutions directed at the great problems of 
urban renewal. 

One of these great problems is money. 

The problem is one of money that doesn't 
sojourn too long away from the pocket of 
the developer. Reflect for a moment on the 
developers with whom you have personally 
been in contact during the past years. Do 
you know any who didn't want to get his 
money out of a project as soon as possible; 
that is, if he were one of the rare ones who 
bad any money in the project in the first 
place. 

The problem, as we view it, is to contrive 
some financing mechanism which would at- 
tract the money of the nonspohisticated in- 
vestor who would be content with a yield 
which has characterized real estate invest- 
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ment certainly during the post-World War II 
period. I say “nonsophisticated investor” 
to exclude the more sophisticated type which 
spelled the success of the real estate syndi- 
cate in some of our metropolitan areas. He 
needs and is getting the high yield on prime 
income producing properties. For urban re- 
newal, particularly, we need the small in- 
vestor who does not have the means for the 
large investment needed to buy into a syn- 
dicate nor require the inordinately high yield 
as a prerequisite to investment. 

To find the answer we went back into 
the early 20th and late 19th century and 
dusted off a device which had made tre- 
mendous contributions to the development 
of many of our large cities during the last 
century, the real estate investment trust 
Or, as it is known sometimes, the Massachu- 
setts trust“ because of its history and de- 
velopment in that State. 

Unfortunately, the real estate investment 
trust went into oblivion in the early thirties, 
cut down, so to speak, as it stood on the 
threshold of a new era, an era which saw 
the beginning of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, the beginning of America’s 20th 
century reyolution in home ownership and 
urban development. 

The real estate investment trust at that 
time was. an unincorporated association. 
which held real estate for investment and 
distributed the proceeds to its investors or 
shareholders. Such trusts were not subject 
to the Federal corporate tax and were there- 
fore able to pass through maximum income 
to the beneficial owners. 

However, there were many unincorporated 
associations at that time which were not 
content to obtain passive income for their 
beneficiaries, These started to engage in 
more active operations. Soon the matter 
reached the U.S. Supreme Court which pro- 
ceeded to knock down the passive trusts 
along with the active trusts. The Court 
said in effect that if an unincorporated: as- 
sociation had certain indicia of a corpora- 
tion, such as continuity of life and cen- 
tralized management, the association would 
be taxable as a corporation. s 

A few years later, in the late 1930's, the 
“mutuals,” the funds which hold stocks and 
bonds, fought back, and Congress exempted 
them from the corporate tax so long as thelr 
income was passive and they distributed 90 
percent of their income annually to the 
shareholders. 

It was not until the early 1950's that the 
organized real estate industry, led by a few 
hardy Massachusetts trusts which had man- 
aged to survive the corporate tax, decided 
to fight back. It found a champion in Con- 
gressman EucENE Krocu, Democrat of New 
York, who not only sponsored the legisla- 
tion but fought for it consistently until its 
enactment. His ally and colleague in the 
effort was the late Congressman Dick Simp- 
son, Republican of Pennsylvania, who time 
and time again sought a kindlier reception 
for this bill by the Treasury. 

It took almost 7 years to convince the 
Treasury and the Congress that the “passive” 
real estate investment trust should also be 
exempt from the corporate tax under the 
“conduit” theory—that is, where the trust is 
merely the conduit through which money 
passes from the property to the investor. 

During the legislative activity on this bill, 
which became law last September, the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator con- 
veyed to the Treasury Department the view 
that the trust could become the weapon for 
pooling the savings of small investors for 
urban renewal. At that time, you will re- 

call, the Budget Bureau was doling out 
FNMA special assistance funds with an “eye- 
dropper,” and the housing agency officials 
were scrambling for the magic word which 
would bring private enterprise into urban 
renewal without the bait of FNMA special 
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assistance, which, although you may dis- 
agree, is nevertheless a form of direct lend- 
ing. 

Now as to the specifics of this new device. 

First, I must warn you that this is a most 
complicated measure, and I am forced to 
limit my remarks to its essential elements. 
This satishes my own limited knowledge and 
also fecds the ennul with which all mortals 
must contend in meeting the challenges of 
the late afternoon. 8 

Under tho act, real estate investment 
trusts are defined as unincoporated trusts 
or associations which (1) are managed by 
one or more trustees, (2) have transferable 
shares of beneficial interest, (3) are a type 
of organization which would be taxed as an 
crdinary domestic corporation in the ab- 
scence of the new law. This means that the 
trust or association must have the indicia 
of the corporation; continuity of life, limi- 
tation of porsonal liability. transferability of 
shares, etc, 

To emphasize the objective of the bill to 
encourage the pooling of small savings, the 
Congress provided that the beneficial owner- 
ship must be held by 100 or more persons and 
that 5 or less persons may not directly or 
indirectly own more than 50 percent of the 
trust. The trustees or managers of the trust 
must elect to be taxed as n reul estate invest- 
ment trust and the trust may not hold any 
Property primarily for sale to customers in 
the ordinary course of its trade or business. 

It doesn't make any difference that prop- 
erty has not been sold after it has been 
held “primarily for sale * in the ordinary 
course of * trade or business.” The 
essence is in the manner in which it is held. 
Frequency of sales and purchases, for ex- 
ample, is evidence of “holding property” as a 
dealer, 

A realtor who organizes a trust could 
arrange for one or more of the investors 
(three would be preferable) to be trustees, 
and“these should be individuals with expe- 
rience in real estate. 

The trustees are those whose faces will be 
turned toward the public. They must in- 
spire confidence in the investing public or 
the trust will be left holding the bag” of 
unmarketable shares. 

These trusts will be required to file a reg- 
istration statement and prospectus (which 
becomes in essence the contract between the 
shareholders and the trust) with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission if the offering 
is to be made in interstate commerce. 
Interstate commerce has a very broad mean- 
ing; Le., the shares are offered to more than 
25 persons presumes interstate commerce; 
the trust uses the mails; shares are sold 
(even without knowledge of the trust) by a 
shareholder to another outside the State. 
Intrastate offerings have a very fragile basis, 
und trusts should contemplate registration 
with SEC under the Securities Act of 1933, 

On April 11 the Securities and Exchange 
Commission issued a new form which set 
forth the requirements of real estate invest- 
ment trusts, syndicates, and other incorpo- 
rated or unincorporated groups making pub- 
lic offerings of securities, and who are pri- 
marily concerned with holding rea! estate for 
investment. The reason for the new form 
was to satisfy the requirements for adequate 
disclosure—the SEC wants to make sure that 
the investing public will be able to make an 
informed judgment, on the basis of complete 
disclosure as to the promoters, the inyest- 
ment policies to be pursued, self-dealing, etc. 

Our association welcomed these rather 
Strict disclosure requirements because many 
of our people have long memories, memories 
which go back to the disaster of the late 
twenties when an uninformed public lost 
millions in nonexistent real estate equities 
and guaranteed certificates which 
guaranteed only disillusionment. 
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We visualize such real estate investment 
trusts being in a community to 
provide the equity capital for redevelopment 
of an urban renewal area, provided the trust 
will be able to acquire the land for multi- 
purpose use, For example, the relatively low 
yield on an FHA-insured multifamily proj- 
ect would have to be balanced with the 
higher yield on a shopping center or other 
commercial and light industrial facilities. 

Let us take this thing through a few of 


_ the required steps. 


The redevelopment agency in city A is 
soon going to have cleared land ready for 
private redevelopment pursuant to an ap- 
proved urban renewal plan. The plan pro- 
vides for multifamily projects and a shop- 
fing center. A realtor, builder and banker 
organize a real estate investment trust for 
the purpose of negotiating for the acquisi- 
tion of the property for redevelopment. 

Because of the reputation of the partici- 
pants in the conimunity, and because of the 
opportunities to be afforded the small in- 
vestor to own a part of the redeveloped area, 
the redevelopmfent agency negotiates for the 
sale or long-term lease of the land to the 
trust, provided that by a certain date the 
trust's offering has cleared the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the offering 
has been underwritten by reputable under- 
writers. 

The trust files a registration statement 
with the SEC for an offering of 500,000 shares 
at $5 a share, The registration statement 
discloses all the information necessary for 
the investor to make an informed judgment, 
including copies of the trust instrument, 
trustee regulations, contracts for the pur- 
chase of the land, contracts for the con- 
struction, FHA commitments, lenses to the 
tenants, Management contracts, contracts 
with the underwriter, and so forth. Much 
of the information contained in the regis- 
tration statement is included in a pro- 
spectus which will be disseminated to pro- 
spective investors and which represents 
essentially the contract between the trust 
and the shareholder. An underwriter will 
either take the entire issue, or will try to sell 
it on what is known as a best-effort basis. 

Assume the trust's entire offering ls un- 
derwritten and this makes available $2.5 
million. By a provision in the trust instru- 
ment, the money is to be invested in Goy- 
ernment bonds which are liquidated as 
money is needed for construction, etc. 

The trust properties will of course be 
mortgaged, the multifamily projects prob- 
ably by FHA. Mortgaging the properties will 
permit the high leverage which will make 
the $2.5 million do the work of four or five 
times that much. 

Once the projects are completed, the trust, 
in order to obtain the tax exemption, must 
contract out the management of the proper- 
ties to an independent contractor, Several 
rules ere set forth in the act to make sure 
that the trust's income is passive—that is, 
that it does not engage in the active business 
of managing real estate. 

We are hopeful that a trustee, who Is ex- 
pericrnced in the fleld of real estate manage- 
ment, may also be the independent con- 
tractor who manages the trust properties 
so long as the trustee does not own more 
then a 35-percent interest in the trust. 
This 35-percent rule is contained in the act 
and is designed to reficct arm’s-length trans- 
actions between the trust and the independ- 
ent contractor. Unfortunately, the Internal 
Revenue Service in its proposed regulations 
is attempting to rewrite the law so that a 
trustee may not be an officer or have a 
proprietary interest in the management firm. 
We are hopeful that the IRS will recede from 
this position, because the result would de- 
prive realtor-managers of the great incentive 
in promoting the development of a real 
estate investment trust. 
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There are other provisions and pitfalls in 
the act which, unless the trustees are very 
careful, might jeopardize the trust's tax ex- 
emption. This in effect reduces the bene- 
ficiaries’ yleid by 52 percent. For example, 
the trust may not own more than a 10 per- 
cent interest in any tenant. Because the 
trust, under the attribution rules of the 
Internal Revenye Code, is deemed to own 
the interest of its shareholders, rents may be 
disqualified for tax exemption. That is why 
it is most important for the trust to be ad- 
vised of the interest of any of its sharehold- 
ers in the tenants’ enterprises. 

If the trust distributes at least 90 percent 
of its Income annually to its shareholders, 
the trust will be exempt from the corporate 
tax to the extent of the income so distrib- 
uted. Te income retained by the trust 13 
taxable. The income received by the share- 
holders is taxable, unless the income repre- 
sents a return of capital. This “return of 
capital” comes into being because of the 
depreciation rules. It is possible, therefore, 
during the early years of a project, to find 
that a substantial portion of the return will 
be tax free due to the accelerated deprecia- 
tion which may be taken on new construc- 
tion. 

The trust must In Its prospectus advise 
the Investing public that tax exemption 
will come only afver 75 percent of the in- 
come of the trust is derived from real estate 
sources, Consequently, the trust may not 
qualify as a real estate investment trust 
under the Tax Code until after the projects, 
whether they be apartments or shopping 
centers, are completed and in substantial 
occupancy.. Thus we have a built-in incen- 
tive for the trust to get on with the job 
of redevelopment. 

Suppose an investor wants to get his 
money out quickly. Is there a market for 
such shares? If not, what happens to the 
investor; Is he frozen in? 

These are examples of some of the ques- 
tions which will plague the promoter, These 
trusts will be closed-end trusts in that 
they will make a single offering for a spe- 
ciflc amount, and the shareholders will not 
have the right to insist that the trust redeem 
the shares on demand, Obviously, such a 
right of redemption just wouldn't work. The 
trust would have to fix the value of the 
shares every day. Imagine doing this on 
income-producing real estate. 

The lack of the right of redemption must 
be made very clear to the Investor, and every 
prospectus which I have read states this in 
unmistakable language. However, the trusts 
generally reserve the right to repurchase the 
shares, and most trusts will have part of 
their assets in Uquid form so that it could 
be available for redemption. The act permits 
25 percent of the trust's assets to be in cash, 
government securities, stocks and bonds, 
and other non-real-estate investments. 

However, we believe that in time these 
trust shares will develop local markets, and 
ultimately, regional and national markets. 
Today, the Real Estate Investment Trust of 
America, which holds properties in 18 
States, has its shares quoted on the Ameri- 
can exchange. 

Now, what is the present status of the 
Real Estate Investment Trusts Act? The 
wheels of progress grind slowly, and this 
act is no exeeption. 

The Internal Revenue Service is consid- 
ering the recommendations and arguments 
directed last month at its tentative regula- 
tions for such trusts. 

While about eight real estate investment 
trusts have Aled registration statements 
with the SEC, and two are already in busi- 
ness, there is enough uncertainty about the 
IRS regulations to deter trusts from going 
ahead with thetr organization at this time. 
Then there is the new SEC form which was 
Just distributed and concerning which the 
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SEC has invited comments on or before 
May 8. 

Again, some of the States have not been 
too responsive in amending State law to 
permit the formation of such trusts. For 
example, I was recently advised that the 
pending Texas enabling statute would limit 
a trust's operations to a single county. 
While this might suit the purposes of urban 
renewal, it does unduly restrict the trust's 
ability to diversify its investments as well 
as tap out-of-State sources, 

The California Corporations Commissioner 
wants the shareholders to have the power 
of approying, rejecting, or canceling a man- 
agement contract. The Internal Revenue 
Service Insists that for the trust to be pas- 
sive and obtain the tax exemption, the 
trustees must have absolute control over the 
management contract. So, if the IRS insists 
on its position—and I believe it should— 
then the real estate investment trust will 
not function in California, unless the State 
corporations commissioner relents. 

The Federal Housing Administration has 
amended its regulations to permit real estate 
investment trusts to be eligible mortgagors. 

There is legislation pending before the 
Congress to authorize federally chartered 
savings and loan associations to invest in 
shares issued by real estate investment 
trusts organized to participate in urban re- 
newal. 

A national association of real estate in- 
vestment funds has been organized, prin- 
cipally by realtors, and bas as its object the 
development of a code of ethics for promo- 
ters of such trusts. 

Our own association has organized a com- 
mittee on real estate investment trusts which 
met with SEC officials last December and 
urged that the agency adopt strict rules of 
adequate disclosure so that the investing 
public will be able to make an informed 
judgment. 

I hope that in time we will find a real 
estate investment trust in each community, 
directing its efforts, its money and its talents 
toward urban renewal, I know that this 
will give rise to as many problems as it 
purports to cure. Urban renewal has ar- 
rived—it no longer requires the hardy trail 
blazer who must enter, with his money, 
where prudence fears to tread. More often 
than not, developers compete with each 
other for this or that parcel of land. The 
cooperative groups want their share, as cer- 
tainly do the local public housing authori- 
tles, the speculative builder, and the in- 
dustrial entrepreneur. 


As you are pulled hither and yon by the 
divers Interests who sincerely believe that 
the urban renewal objectives are met best 
in their product, consider the entity, the ren! 
investment trust, which will represent the 
savings and interest of hundreds of persons 
in the community. This would make mean- 
ingful the desired objective of urban re- 
newal by the community and for the com- 
munity. x 

When you go back home, round up a few 
of your city's businessmen who are inter- 
ested in urban renewal. You will find some 
of them in real estate, building, and banking 
circles, an ideal combination to set up a real 
estate investment trust. 

I hope that you will encourage the de- 
velopment of such trusts so that not just 
a few, but hundreds of people in your com- 
munity will own the new urban areas which, 
as a result of your efforts, will grace the 
citles of tomorrow. 


The Citizen and His Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Alex 
McCullough, vice president of the South 
Garolina National Bank, Greenville, S.C., 
made a very excellent address to the an- 
nual congressional dinner of the South 
Carolina State Chamber of Commerce 
here at the Statler in Washington. Mr. 
McCullough’s timely speech will be of 
interest to the entire Congress and to 
the country: 

It has been my pleasure to enjoy a rather 
close reiationship to government from three 
different viewpolnts: as a newspaperman, as 
an employee of both State and Federal Gov- 
ernments, and now as the officer of a bank. 

Citizens who have not served in govern- 
ment often are impatient with the general 
slowness of its processes. On other oc- 
casions—when the results obtained are not 
satisfactory to individual desires—govern- 
ment is condemned for falling to be more 
deliberate in its consideration of problems. 
Although those critics of governmental proc- 
esses are sometimes right. on both charges, 
they cannot accurately indict government on 
either count without implicating themselves. 

Government is the creation and instru- 
ment of the citizens of this country. Its 
strengths and its weaknesses are qualities 
and characteristics of the citizens them- 
selyes, reflected in their laws, their repre- 
sentatives, and their machinery of govern- 
ment. 

Government was not created for the indi- 
vidual, but for the general good. 

When individuals or special groups want 
something or want something done, they 
complain if government moves slowly. When 
they don’t want somebody else to get some- 
thing or don't want something more favor- 
able to others to be done, they object to the 
speed which the machinery of government 
seems to acquire. 

Citizens outside of government find it 
extremely dificult to be fair and objective 
when they want something or when they 
oppose something strongly. Citizens in gov- 
ernment—elected, appointed. and em- 
ployed—experience the same difficulty of be- 
ing objective, Requests, demands, and pres- 
sures from individuals and groups of diver- 
gent views ayd interests make it impossible 
to please everyone on any issue. 

Good citizens and nongovernmental organ- 
izations have the responsibility and obliga- 
tion of knowing the facts and then asking 
Government only for those things in the 
general good within the limits of constitu- 
tional authority. 

Unfortunately, all requests to Govern- 
ment are not reasonable. Many are solely 
for the selfish gains of special groups and 
individuals. Regrettably, many such pro- 
posals originate in Government. 

Therefore, it becomes the duty of fair and 
objective officeholders to decide their posi- 
tions on any issue based on the facts and the 
law, as best they understand them, without 
fear or favor, 

This prescription for citizens and their 
representatives is simple. However, its use, 
both inside and outside of Government, has 
never been unanimous. 

If every issue coming before the Congress 
could be classified as right or wrong, there 
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would be only one remaining problem. 
That would be who would decide whether 
any issue were right or wrong. Since the 
issues cannot be classified as right or wrong, 
we won't pursue that point. 

Quite often the objectives of opposing sides 
are nearly the same, but the best way to 
obtain the desired results is the question 
requiring a Solomon. Surely, a prime u- 
lustration of this point is the widely-differ- 
ent proposals for sustaining and expand- 
ing the national economy. This is not to 
say that all the proposals meet the test of 
being fair and objective; but. certainly, no 
one falls to agree that growth is desirable. 
The disagreement arises over the exercise of 
governmental powers and the speed with 
which they are exercised. 

An additional problem which citizens and 
thelr representatives face In most issues is 
the matter of personalities. Ours was de- 
signed to be a government of law and not 
of men, but men designed the Government, 
men are running it, and men are support- 
ing it. The element of conflicting personal- 
ities cannot be eliminated, 

This makes it essential for all of us to 
place principles above persons—to seek what 
is right and reasonable regardless of appeal- 
ing or conflicting personal relationships. 
Perhaps it is in the area of personalities 
that the greatest trouble lies. None of us 
forget past experience and all of us. react 
to experience long after a particular issue 
has been decided. At all levels of Govern- 
ment, and in international relations, history 
shows that personalities have frequently 
overshadowed principles with disastrous 
results. 

For the general good it is important that 
each issue stand on its own bottom and 
that we avoid letting personalities become 
issues. Thus, it is vital for those being rep- 
resented and those who represent to avold 
predeterminations until all the evidence has 
been examined on every issue. The practi- 
cal application of such objectivity may be 
slightly more difficult than my saying it, 
but. worth striving for and keeping as a 
constant goal. 

The day-to-day details of Government 
which beset the Members of the House and 
Senate cannot be visualized by those unfa- 
miliar with congressional operations. Du- 
ties and responsibilities imposed by the 
Constitution and by statutes comprise more 
obligations than any Member can perform 
without expert assistance. The growth of 
our Government to its present state of bu- 
reaucracy forces our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, not only to deliberate and legis- 
late, but, also, to serve as auditors on the 
activities of the 10 executive departments 
and the multitude of independent agencies. 

The Constitution, in article I, section 8. 
specified 18 powers of Congress. A few other 
powers were stated in other articles in ref- 
erence to special subjects. Limitations on 
the powers of Congress were listed in section 
9, in the Bill of Rights, and in several other 
references. 

But, in all their wisdom, the authors of 
the Constitution did not Imagine the bu- 
reaucracy of today. The result has been an 
almost overpowering burden on the Con- 
gress, collectively, and upon the Members, 
individually, with their assistants. 

Citizens who feel that consistency is not 
a virtue of their Representatives, and that 
inconsistency is characteristic, should apply 
the same measure to their own conduct in 
relations with their Congressmen. 

The citizen who believes certain principles 
apply to Government gencrally—economy for 
example—should be consistent enough to 
have the rule applied in his home State as 
well as in the other 49. A Member of Con- 
gress cannot vote No“ on all general ex- 
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penditures and Tes“ on those beneficial to 
his own State. 

Members of the Congress represent all the 
people of all the States—political friend 
and political foe. They cannot escape that 
responsibility. 

Someone has said that the test of a man’s 
true character is what he would do if he 
knew it would never be found out.” I be- 
lieve an even sterner test of character is 
faced cach year by the Membcrs of Congress 
who know that everyone who wants to do 
so will find out how they voted. No matter 
how many times a Congressman pleases his 
constituents, it is the time he displeases 
them that they seem to remember longest. 

I am sure that the eight members of 
South Carolina's delegation in Washington 
are aware of the scrutiny which constitu- 
ents apply to congréssional activity. Yea- 
and-nay votes are noted with favor or dis- 
favor, according to the issue; significance 
is sometimes found in absences or palred 
voting. 

Those of you whose votes have not con- 
sistently coincided with the thinking of 
chambers of commerce and their. business- 
men members have received negative reac- 
tions, expressed with no uncertainty, But 
from my own knowledge of letters from 
home, I must admit that sometimes we 
businessmen find it easier to complain, and 
are not quick enough with our praise. 

We also spend too little time telling our 
elected representatives about what we see 
as the why or why not of a particuiar piece 
of legislation. We fall to orient the issue 
to its effect on our businesses, our commu- 

- nities, the economy of the State. We forget 
that such facts, if agreed to by members 
of the South Carolina delegation, can be 
used in turn by them to influence the at- 
titudes of Senators and Representatives 
from other States. 

Even more time-consuming and -often 
more difficult than legislation are the 
innumerable “personal services” which have 
become a part of the Congressman's daily 
routine throughout the year. The average 
citizen, and even those who deal with such 
matters regularly, expect their Congress- 
man's assistance in solving the maze of 
bureaucratic regulations which they deal 
with at times. Government has become so 
big that a citizen without at least an intro- 
duction by his Congressman feels insignif- 
icant before a bureaucrat. This should not 
be true and often there is no basis for such 
a feeling. Nevertheless, proper attention 
has to be given to the constituent who 
appeals to his Senator or Representative. 
Then the propriety of his actions must be 
considered by the Congressman. 

Probably most of those present are 
familiar with these problems, but what can 
we do about them? 

No one can presume to adyise the Mem- 
bers of Congress on their obligations and re- 
Sponsibilities. That is the long way which 
they must tread alone“ once they have 
assumed public office. 

Neither can any individual or group set 
the standards for all others. None has a 
monopoly on facts or wisdom. 

However, there are practices which might 
be better employed by citizens and their 
Representatives alike to attain greater mu- 
tual understanding in dealing with the com- 
plicated problems of government. 

In all inter-relations, citizens and Mem- 
bers of Congress should first consider: 

1, Is it necessary? 

2. It is for the general good? 

3. Is it fair to all? 

4, Can it be done without the power of 
Government? 

We citizen voters back home appreciate the 
obvious desire of our representatives to keep 
us informed, You do this through your 
news releases, your weekly reports to the 
Public, through your individual communica- 
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On the other hand, it is our responsibility 
to tell you what we think about current leg- 
islative issues such as the minimum wage, 
aid to education, liberalizing social security, 
aid for depressed areas, tax reform and sec- 
ondary boycotts. It ls up to us to properly 
reflect our preference for doing ourselves, in 
our own way, those things which the min- 
ions of liberal bureaucracy would choose to 
do for us. 

Those questions cannot be answered with- 
out communication, Communication Is not 
simply the expression of one person's ideas 
to another, Real communication goes far- 
ther than a one-way message. 

Government needs more two-way. ex- 
changes ot facts and ideas to obtain real 
communication between people and their 
representatives. 

Commumication means sharing, and inter- 
change of thoughts and opinions, and finally, 
making common to all the vital considera- 
tions involved in any issue. 

Better communication means the people 
and their representatives would both be bet- 
ter informed. Thus, better communication 
means better legislation. 

Our objective must be constantly to 
strengthen our communications in the inter- 
est of better government for better citizens. 
We cannot escape the joint responsibility 
which all of us have. 

We cannot disdain our mutual responsi- 
bility for South Carolina’s economic prog- 
ress. We at home must be imaginative and 
resourceful, and you in Washington must be 
ever-mindful of the deterrent effect of Fed- 
eral encroachment. 

We can do this if businessmen and legis— 
lators work together, understand the think- 
ing of each other—remembering always that 
the constituent wants to be represented, and 
the legislator wants to represent. 


Annual Assemblage of State Civil 
Defense Directors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 18, 1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include a speech which I delivered today 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of State Civil Defense Di- 
rectors held in the auditorium of the 
National Guard Memorial Building. 
SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN MELVIN PRICE, OF 

East Sr. Lovis, ILL., PRESENTED AT THE AN- 

NUAL MEETING OF THE NATONAL ASSOCIA- 

TION OF STATE CIVIL DEFENSE DIRECTORS, 

WASHINGTON, D.O., May 3, 1961 

INTRODUCTION 

It is a pleasure and a privilege to speak 
to this annual assemblage of State civil de- 
fense directors. I appreciate very much the 
cpportunity you have given me to discuss 
some of the issues facing our country at this 
critical juncture in world affairs. 

Recent events in Cuba and the highly 
sensitive developments in Laos, coupled 
with the stalled weapons test ban negotia- 
tions at Geneva, have brought to the Amer- 
ican people a deeper appreciation of the con- 
tinuing Communist threat to the security 
of our Nation. The thin veil of Communist 
peace and friendship, so cleverly worn in 
earlier times, has been replaced by the naked 
threat of thermonuclear devastation. 

This is a grave and sobering matter. Its 
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portent is so grim; in fact, that many refuse 
to contemplate its true meaning. Others, 
impressed by the enormity of the threat, are 
unable to devote rational thought to various 
possibilities of reducing the threat. For 
whatever reason, too many have failed to 
consider the total requirements of national 
security, nonmilitary as well as military. 

As advocates of nonmilitary defense 
preparedness, I'm sure you and I share a 
common view on the importance of achiev- 
ing a balanced active and passive defense 
program. Beyond that, I'm not so sure we 
will find ourselves in complete agreement on 
how we should proceed to improve the pas- 
sive defense part of our security effort. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the con- 
cern and the conviction which we share as 
to the need for a high level of nonmilitary 
défense, or civil defense, preparedness has 
not been matched on the part of the general 
public. Nor, in my opinion, have our mili- 
tary leaders exhibited an appreciation of the 
essential requirements of civilian prepared- 
ness in the event of large-scale military con- 
flict. But there are some signs of change. 
People are beginning to ask important ques- 
tions, The military are beginning to reex- 
amine established doctrine. For the first 
time, we are beginning to ponder the sim- 
ple question: What happens if all our 
efforts to detcr war are frustrated, either by 
accident or by a calculated Soviet attack 
on the United States. 

I have an idea that some constructive 
changes are in the wind at the Federal level 
of our Government. First, let me say that 
President Kennedy has been discerning in 
his choice of a man to pilot the nonmili- 
tary defense program in the years ahead. 
Frank B. Ellis is a man of intelligence and 
drive. He has distinguished himself in New 
Orleans civic affairs and is a standout law- 
yer and businessman, He attacks problems 
with determination and diligence. From 
what I have seen since his appointment, Mr. 
Ellis has breathed new life into civil emer- 
gency planning. I am hopeful that his per- 
formance will attract additional talent and 
new resources to the urgent task of build- 
ing a realistic nonmilitary defense program 
for our country. And Im sure he looks 
to the members of this audience for yalu- 
able support and assistance in this under- 
takin 


g. 

It is not my purpose to second-guess the 
experts, including Mr. Ellis. But I do have 
some ideas which I should like to present 
for your consideration. I do so with the 
hope that they may be a constructive in- 
fluence in the formulation of programs and 
policies equal to the requirements of na- 
tional survival. 

CIVIL DEFENSE AND DETERRENCE 


Ta begin with, let's talk about this word 
“deterrent.” I know of no word which has 
assumed a more prominent spot in the jar- 
gon of military expertise. Advocates of all 
kinds of deterrents—air, sea, ground forces, 
and missiles—abound in the services and, I 
might add, in the Congress. They all have 
a good case to make for particular projects, 
and each is motivated by a strong patriotic 
impulse. It is a pity that the budgetary ple 
is just so big. 

But with it all, we hear only muted voices 
in defense of home preparedness, and a few 
strident voices determined to discredit the 
concept itself. 

There is nothing wrong with the concept. 
On the contrary there is everything right 
and necessary about civil defense and de- 
fense mobilization. Anybody who measures 
deterrence solely by the strength of our re- 
prisal force has overlooked a danger which 
could be fatal. A potential enemy ready to 
accept heavy losses in exchange for a quick 
victory cannot be discounted. It has hap- 
pened before. It could happen again. This 
is particularly relevant in view of our avowed 
national poilcy, consistent with our ethical 
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and moral conyictions, of never striking the 
first biow. f 

In plain fact, we must show the entire 
world that we can, and will survive such a 
blow, that loss of life will be kept to a mini- 
mum and major components of our indus- 
trial complex will remain viable. 

It seems to me that such a posture is essen- 
tial to protect our own society and our free- 
dom, as well as discharging the obligations 
of leadership in the community of free na- 
tions. 

CIVIL DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 


And how much do we spend on this mis- 
sion? With billions poured into military de- 
fense—and I do not downgrade these ex- 
penditures—we have put nickels and dimes 
into home defense. Each American paid 
$230 this year to maintain a modern Military 
Establishment. Mutual security cost each 
of us $25. Such burdens must be carried in 
these turbulent times. But I submit that 
the 34 cents per capita, which we currently 
spend for civil defense, is grossly inadequate. 
It does not, and cannot assure protection for 
our people, our plants, and our free institu- 
tions. 

GAPS IN CIVIL DEFENSE PREPAREDNESS 


I am certain you get reminders of the 
voids we must fill as you wrestle with local 
problems in your daily routine. I think you 
know, for example, that the construction of 
family fallout shelters has not reached epi- 
demic proportions in the communities you 
serve. To be sure, such construction is rare 
enough to warrant space in most local news- 
papers. It is certainly not commonplace. 

Also, I am sure you view with some appre- 
hension the failure of Governments—Federal, 
State, and city—to provide shelter in new 
construction and to modify existing build- 
ings for that purpose. And you wonder, I 
suppose, how you can be expected to per- 
suade both individuals and industry to make 
such preparations when Government itself 
shows no awareness of the need. 

I think you are concerned also, by the 
obvious weakness of our warning system. I 
am told that nearly half the major cities of 
the United States do not have adequate 
warning devices. And even with sirens in 
every principal target area we have not ac- 
counted for the millions of people who live 
outside the major metropolitan areas. There 
are pressing needs for increased medical 
stockpiles, for a more effective radiological 
defense system, for realistic resource plan- 
ning and postattack recovery capabilities. 

The requirements for an effective and well- 
coordinated civil defense are seemingly end- 
less, but they are not really endless. They 
just seem so. The problem looms so large 
because we have been nibbling at it, and 
grudgingly at best. 

I shall not try to assign blame for this 
state of unpreparedness. Perhaps it is 
traceable to the whirlwind surge of events 
and the eruption of science. In a span of 
15 years we have witnessed a revolution in 
weapons technology of unprecedented mag- 
nitude. The lumbering 200-mile-an-hour 
aircraft and the TNT blockbusters of World 
War II have been replaced by high-speed 
aircraft and missiles capable of hitting any 
part of the world with fantastic destructive- 
ness, 

I am aware that shortcomings in non- 
military defense cannot be attributed en- 
tirely to those charged with the conduct of 
our nonmilitary defense program. 

I realize this program has been conducted 
within the limits of overall national policy,. 
and seemingly in context with the prevailing 
climate of public opinion. It is natural that 
a society in the ways of peace, com- 
fortable in its unmatched prosperity, and 
traditionally optimistic, would find it difi- 
cult to address itself to the hard tasks of 
survival in the nuclear age. 
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Moreover, no official—no matter how dedl- 
cated—and no agency can operate an effec- 
tive program in the absence of the necessary 
legislative authority and full executive 
branch support. The Congress itself must 
accept at least part of the blame for not 
taking the initiative and demanding that 
greater effort be devoted to our nonmilitary 
defense program. 

OUTMODED LEGISLATION 


I think it is important to understand that 
our present civil defense program has been 
severely handicapped from its inception by 
a grossly defective statutory base. Its en- 
abling legislation, Public Law 920, is an un- 
fortunate legacy of World War II. It was 
outmoded at the time of enactment in 1950, 
some 5 years after the development of the 
atomic bomb. More than a decade of 
weapons technology has rendered it com- 
pletely obsolete. 

The fundamental defect of that statute is 
its basic premise that civil defense is pri- 
marily a responsibility of the States and 
localities. That premise colors every major 
provision of the statute and was not changed 
by the amendments of 1958, Public Law 606. 
Those amendments did change the wording 
of the policy declaration and some of the re- 
strictions on Federal action were removed 
but those alterations did not go to the heart 
of the problem. 

In my view we need more in the way of 
basic legislation than any amendments to 
Public Law 920 can accomplish. We need 
to establish a completely new legislative 
framework which acknowledges that non- 
military defense is primarily a Federal re- 
sponsibility and which conceives this re- 
sponsibility in the broader context of total 
national security preparedness. 

It should be clear that a bomb falling on 
East St. Louis, for example, would not be 
an attack simply upon that city, but it 
would be an attack upon the United States. 
All of the resources of our Nation should be 
available not only to deter an attack on 
our cities but also to help minimize the 
destructiveness of such an attack and assist 
in a post-attack recovery effort. 

This is too large a task for our States and 
localities to handle on an individual basis. 
It is a national problem, and it must be 
dealt with on a national scale. 

Some 4 years ago I introduced a legisla- 
tive proposal, designated H.R. 4219, which 
would have repealed Public Law 920 and 
would have provided the nec statu- 
tory authority for the creation of a national 
master plan for nonmilitary defense. The 
key features of this proposal were: A clear 
statement of primary Federal responsibility; 
an important supporting role for the States 
and localities; and recognition of the key 
measure of shelter protection against the 
blast, thermal, and radiation effects of nu- 
clear weapons. 

LACK OF A NATIONAL MASTER PLAN 


The type of national plan of action I am 
speaking of would conceive of nonmilitary 
defense as embracing the total complex of 
activities, other than military, required to 
prepare our people and our economy against 
the effects of possible war, to survive and 
emerge from the ashes of attack, to main- 
tain the continuity of Government and es- 
sential production, to proceed toward par- 
tial recovery, and then toward full resump- 
tion of peacetime pursuits. 

In short, the action plan for nonmilitary 
defense must embrace the broad sweep of 
civilian activities which must be joined with 
the military for preparedness, defense, and 
recovery. It must be a blueprint for sur- 
vival, and it must not sidestep direct and 
explicit assignment of responsibility. 

We do not at this time have such a plan. 
It is true that more than 2 years ago the 
OCDM announced its so-called national plan 
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for civil defense and defense mobilization, 
and since that time annex upon annex has 
poured forth from Washington. That plan, 
which is still in effect, is a good statement of 
the many functions involved in the non- 
military defense task, but it is in no sense 
& plan for action. Its theme is one of sug- 
gestion. It does assign broad responsibili- 
ties to various sectors of our society, but it 
provides no yardstick against which the per- 
formance of assigned responsibilities can be 
measured, Matched against an enormous 
need, the plan's directives are at best exhor- 
tations. The vital link between broad plan- 
ning and concrete action is missing. 


IMMEDIATE REQUIREMENTS 


Aside from the broad requirements whfch 
I have mentioned, there are certain specific 
things which need to be undertaken imme- 
diately. 

First, if our State and local authorities and 
individual families are to carry out sub- 
stantial efforts in support of our national 
program we shall need strong Federal leader- 
ship and example. We must demonstrate 
that we are serious at the Federal level be- 
fore we expect cooperation at other 
levels. In concrete terms, this means that 
we must not only provide incentives for the 
construction of fallout shielding throughout 
the Nation but we must also build such 
protection into our Federal buildings. It 
means that we must not only encourage the 
protection of State and local resources, but 
we must also take steps to protect existing 
Federal resources. In these and other ways 
we can convince our people of the serious- 
ness of the problem we face. 

Once our people are convinced that we 
propose to go beyond the paper-planning 
programs of the past, I am convinced that 
the resources and public support required 
for the full development and implementa- 
tion of a realistic nonmilitary defense effort 
will be forthcoming. 

A moment ago I said that I sense a change 
in the wind. I believe there is a changing 
general attitude toward nonmilitary defense 
in this country. I think the opportunity is 
here for us to press forward for the first time 
toward a serious nonmilitary defense effort. 
It remains now for us to set ourselves to the 
task. 

I know of President Kennedy's personal 
concern for the type of protection this effort 
can achieve for our people and our resources. 
With his leadership, and under the vigorous 
and imaginative direction of Frank Ellis at 
the Federal level, I believe it is now possible 
to move forward at all levels to build a pro- 
gram of nonmilitary pre equal to 
the enormous threat we now face. 


This Guerrilla Business—The Need for a 
Reevaluation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN, Mr. Speaker, Stewart 
Alsop, in an article appearing in today’s 
Washington Post, has made a strong 
case for President Kennedy’s recent de- 
cision to reexamine the theory and prac- 
tice of guerrilla warfare, and to prepare 
ourselves in this field. 

Mr. Alsop has clearly pointed out the 
danger to the free world of continued 
operation under a double standard, and 
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the requirements which must be met if 
a guerrilla movement is to be effective. 

This is a timely and penetrating ar- 
ticle and I urge my colleagues to give 
it their close attention. 

THIS GUEERILLA BUSINESS 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

What has been happening in Laos, and 
what threatens soon to happen in Vietnam, 
repeats a grim pattern. The pattern can 
be reduced into a simple formula. With 
Communist support, a guerrilla movement 
grows until it becomes stronger than the 
Military forces of the country. The Com- 
munists then take control, confronting this 
country with the cholce between intervening 
militarily in a situation where all the odds 
favor the Communists, or abandoning an- 
other nation to communism. 

Since the last war, this sequence of events 
has occurred in North Indochina, in Cuba, 
and in China itself, with Laos and Vietnam 
next on the Communists’ list. Even where a 
Communist-supported guerrilla movement 
has failed, as in Greece, Burma, Malaya, and 
the Philippines, a very high price has been 
exacted. In Malaya, to cite one example, a 
guerrilla force which never numbered more 
than a few thousand tied down 80,000 British 
troops for 10 years. 

This is enough to suggest why President 
Kennedy has asked Gen, Maxwell Taylor to 
reexamine the theory and practice of guerilla 
warfare. The reexamination is long over- 
due. No-sensible man doubts that sending 
American forces into Cuba or Laos or some 
other peripheral country is, to put it mildly, 
intensely undesirable. But does this mean 
that all the peripheral countries are to be 
conquered by indirection, until there is 
nothing left but an enfeebled Western Eu- 
rope and a beleaguered North America? 

The eventual answer to that question 
would appear to be yes—so long as we ac- 
cept what this reporter’s brother, writing 
from Vietnam, recently called the double 
standard. Under the double standard the 
Communists are at liberty to arm, supply, 
and support by all means short of actual 
invasion any Communist guerilla movement 
on non-Communist territory. But any at- 
tempt by our side to support a resistance 
movement in Communist territory is an act 
of war, and must be ruled out. 

Surely it is clear that we cannot possibly 
win the game under such rules, and indeed 
that we must lose the game in the end. 
Must we play under such rules? 

The answer depends in part on the pecul- 
jar nature of guerilla warfare. This re- 
porter had a brief experience in the French 
Maquis (where he carefully followed Mao 
Tse-tung’s rule that ‘guerrillas should be 
as cautious as virgins’) and has been fas- 
cinated with the subject of guerrilla warfare 
ever since. A good deal of thought and 
study suggests that three requirements 
must be met if a guerrilla movement is to 
be effective. 

First, it must have popular support. In 
his brilliant treatise on guerrilla warfare 
(which President Kennedy recently read) 
Mao Tse-tung wrote: “Guerrillas are like 
fish, and the people are the water in which 
the fish swim. If the temperature of the 
water is right, the fish multiply and flourish.” 

The temperature of the water is in part 
controlled by the second and third require- 
ments. The second requirement is that 
guerrillas must haye support from without, 
if mecessary overt and massive, as in the 
Soviet airlift to Laos. The third is that 
the guerrillas, and finally the great majority 
of the people, must be convinced that the 
guerrillas will win. 

The available evidence clearly suggests 
that there are many places within the Com- 
munist. empire where the temperature of 
the water could be right. And it is not 
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true that guerrillas cannot operate against 
a totalitarian state—Hitler’s secret police 
did not go in for slaps on the wrist, nor for 
that matter did Batista’s. The really diffi- 
cult requirements for an open society to 
meet are the second and third. 

Where the press is free and the opposition 
vocal, it ls a very tricky business to support 
a resistance movement in a foreign country. 
And it Is above all difficult for a democratic 
government to provide a foreign resistance 
movement with that certainty of victory 
which finally determines the “temperature 
of the water.” 

For our side, the only substitute for the 
Communists’ “doctrine of historical inevita- 
bility” is precisely the opposite of the course 
we chose in Cuba. It is a firm and believ- 
able pledge that the whole power of the 
United States will be used if necessary to 
prevent the destruction of an American- 
supported resistance movement. 

As this suggests, we ought to recognize 
that this guerilla business is not a gimmick, 
or a cheap substitute for national power. 
If President Kennedy decides to change the 
rules of the game, a most violent reaction 
can be expected. For on this subject the 
nerves of the Communist leaders have always 
been raw. “We must dread these guerilla 
tendencies,” Lenin shouted in 1919 when 
there were guerilla uprisings in the Ukraine. 
“We must dread them like fire or they will 
leap to our destruction.” But while recog- 
nizing the dangers of changing the rules of 
the game, we ought also to recognize that, 
if the rules are not changed, we shall lose 
the game in the end. 


Crisis in the Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or ‘ 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
the second of two articles written by 
Selig Greenberg of the Providence Jour- 
nal-Bulletin dealing with hospital costs: 

Crisis In THE HOSPITALS 
(By Selig Greenberg) 

(This is the second of two articles on 
hospital cqsts by Selig Greenberg, writer on 
medical problems for the Providence, R.I. 
Journal and Evening Bulletin. Mr. Green- 
berg has twice been honored by the Lasker 
Foundation for his distinguished writing on 
medicine. He won the Associated Press 
Managing Editors Association Award for his 
series of articles on the problems of the 
aged.—The Editors.) 


Any searching appraisal of the problem of 
high hospital costs, which in the past decade 
have soared at more than four times the 
rate of the general cost of living, must take 
into consideration three salient factors, 

First and foremost in the picture is the 
key role played by the medical profession in 
the functioning of hospitals and in the pyra- 
miding of their costs. Closely related to this 
is the traditional autonomy, sometimes verg- 
ing on anarchy, of the voluntary hospitals. 
Having grown at random rather than by de- 
sign, these hospitals operate without any ef- 
fective public controls and continue to ex- 
pand in a hit-or-miss fashion that fre- 
quently makes for wasteful duplication of 
facilities and services. Further aggravating 
the situation is the prevailing pattern of 
health insurance with its built-in incentives 
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toward overuse of hospitalization because of 
inadequate coverage of diagnostic and treat- 
ment procedures on a much more eco- 
nomical outpatient basis. 

The combination of these three factors 
now all too often results in costs which 
are higher than they should be. There is 
no getting away from the fact that the kind 
of medical care made possible by the spec- 
tacular progress of medicine is inherently 
expensive. So it is all the more vital that 
vested interests should not be allowed to 
stand in the way of providing good care at 
the lowest practicable cost. 

Organized medicine’s party line has long 
been that the doctors themselves are in no 
way responsible for mounting hospital 
charges and that the steady upward spiral 
is due primarily to the growing intricacy of 
medical care and to the hotel“ aspect of 
hospitals, especially their rising labor costs. 
This is vigorously disputed in two recent 
study reports in New Jersey and New York. 
Both studies support the conclusion that the 
alarming inflation of hospital and medical 
costs is in significant measure the result 
of such uncontrolled practices by the doctors 
as diagnostic admissions to hospitals under 
the guise of therapy, the countenancing of 
unnecessarily protracted hospital stays, the 
indulgence of patients’ demands for needles 
and expensive drugs and sometimes even 
the performance of unnecessary surgery. 

A New Jersey State commission named to 
investigate the justification for the latest 
rate increase sought by Blue Cross has re- 
ported that an exhaustive analysis “leads one 
to the inescapable conclusion that medical 
influences, as they are exerted by doctors 
individually, in staff and through their pro- 
fessional bodies, are five times as great a 
factor in the increase in hospital costs as 
all the other influences the hospitals have 
to encounter in their services. If a way is 
to be found to check the rise in hospital 
costs, the most fruitful line of inquiry would 
appear to be in the field of medical costs. 
This seems to be an endeavor which is not 
within the power of the hospitals but rather 
must be left to the medical profession.” 

In New York, where there has been much 
griping about a succession of Blue Cross 
premium boosts, the report of a 2-year study 
by the Columbia University School of Public 
Health and Administrative Medicine has 
recommended coordinated hospital planning 
and far-reaching changes in the health in- 
surance contract structure as essential steps 
for meeting the challenge of skyrocketing 
costs. 

Among the measures advocated by the Co- 
lumbia study group to combat unnecessary 
and overly long hospitalization are insur- 
ance coverage of ambulatory diagnostic serv- 
ices and nursing home care, the develop- 
ment of effective mechanisms for reviewing 
hospital admissions and checking on length 
of stay, and the expansion of hospital out- 
patient facilities in order to reduce the use 
of costly services designed for the acutely 111. 
The Columbia report, moreover, recognizes 
that the implementation of these and other 
economy moves depends on basic organiza- 
tional reforms in the health insurance and 
hospital fields. It therefore proposes greater 
representation of consumer interests on Blue 
Cross governing boards and development of 
a State master plan for hospital expansion. 

Under domination by hospital trustees and 
the medical profession, Blue Cross has be- 
come little more than a collection agency for 
the hospitals. It is doubtful whether it can 
be made to move vigorously toward greater 
cost consciousness and coverage of a broad- 
er range of services without a strong infu- 
sion of the consumer point of view. The 
same holds true of the hospitals, which are 
not only inhibited by the archaic piecework 
approach of the present organization of 
medical practice but often operate without 
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regard to overall community needs and du- 
Plicate expensive facilities and services in a 
race for prestige or because of competitive 
pressures by their medical staffs, 

A step in the right direction urged in the 
Columbia report is the establishment of a 
central State agency, with a subsidiary chain 
of regional planning councils, to review and 
license all new hospital construction in order 
to assure a more orderly and efficient pat- 
tern of expansion. 

The public builds the voluntary hospitals 
and supports them—hby paying hospital bills 
and Blue Cross premiums, through taxes 
and through philanthropy. But it is the 
doctors who, in large measure, call the tune 
on how the hospitals are run and what 
their costs are. 

Major components of the hospital cost 
picture are the frequency of hospitalization, 
the average length of stay, and the quantity 
used of so-called ancillary services—such as 
various diagnostic tests, drugs, and medical 
and surgical supplies. Doctors control all 
of these cost factors, which determine the 
level of Blue Cross premiums. It is the at- 
tending physician and no one else who de- 
cides if the patient should be sent to the 
hospital in the first place. It is he alone 
who determines how long the patient should 
stay. It is he who decides what the patient 
should get by way of nursing care, medica- 
tion, laboratory work, diet, and other serv- 
ices. Physicians play the dominant role in 
determining the character of hospital facil- 
itles needed. 

A crucial point to bear in mind is that the 
people who have the biggest say about hos- 
pital matters are for the most part not hos- 
pital employees at all. They are private busi- 
nessmen who use publicly provided facili- 
ties for their own business. Medicine is 
probably the only profession whose practi- 
tioners are furnished with workshops at pub- 
lic expense. With the steadily growing com- 
plexity of medical science, no physician is 
now able to provide all of the elaborate and 
expensive diagnostic and treatment tools he 
needs for his patients. So the community 
has pooled its resources in hospitals to fur- 
nish the required equipment for the physi- 
cians. It is estimated that the average mem- 
ber of a hospital medical staff is being pro- 
vided, free of „ with a capital invest- 
ment of about $70,000. He has the free use 
of an organization whose maintenance, on 
the average, costs about $7,500 per bed a 
year. 

Legally, doctors are subject to the author- 
ity of the hospital’s lay board of trustees, 
but in actual practice the board's control 
over them is often highly tenuous. The 
trustees appoint members of the medical 
staff after review of their professional quali- 
fications and also name the chiefs of the 
various services. Within the broad policies 
laid down by the board, the physicians have 
their own mechanisms for self-government 
and self-discipline. The organized medical 
staff usually performs many functions which 
make for better medical service. In the 
better hospitals, the organized staff has con- 
tributed materially to raising the level of 
medical practice by enforcing higher stand- 
ards. But in many hospitals, particularly 
the smaller ones, staff controls are weak. 

The full impact of the doctor’s dominant 
position in the hospital becomes clearer 
when it is viewed within the context of the 
setting in which he operates. Not only are 
institutional controls over the physician's 
hospital practice inadequate but the prevail- 
ing form of health insurance is wide open 
to abuse. The temptation to put the profit 
motive above efficiency is thus often irre- 
sistible in view of the doctor's status as a 
private entrepreneur in competition with 
his colleagues. 

With the revolution in the science and 
economics of medicine and the mounting 
concentration of medical services within the 
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hospital, there is an urgent need for a thor- 
ough reexamination of physician-hospital 
relationships. Expert opinion is that the 
teamwork of group practice within hos- 
pitals would greatly increase efficiency and 
cut overhead costs. There are equal econ- 
omy possibilties in wider use of hospital out- 
patient facilities. But the medical profes- 
sion resists both of these developments as 
an infringement upon its cherished preroga- 
tive to charge what the traffic will bear. 

From the standpoint of economy, it would 
be logical to have a cooperative arrange- 
ment among hospitals in the same com- 
munity for a sharing of functions, so that 
each institution would specialize in doing 
the things it can do most effectively and 
elllclently. The trouble, however, is that no 
leverage now exists to force decisions in the 
public interest rather than the interest of 
the individual hospital and its staff. Sub- 
stantial savings could be achieved if the 
handling of complex cases requiring highly 
specialized skills and elaborate equipment 
were confined to one or two hospitals, in- 
stead of letting every hospital do almost 
everything. This is particularly true of 
such intricate procedures as eye, brain, or 
cardiac surgery. But logic runs into two 
big roadblocks—the separative interests of 
hospitals and restrictive hospital staff 
Policies. 

Hospital managements are sometimes more 
interested in the perpetuation and growth 
of their own institutions than in a balanced 
health care p . They often suffer from 
an “edifice complex.“ pushing for more and 
bigger buildings and for every new piece of 
equipment invented, or they are pushed in 
that direction by their medical staffs. 

An even more serious obstacle to a better 
organization of hospital services Is the pre- 
vailing staff system. Many doctors have an 
appointment on the staff of only one or, at 
the most, two hospitals, and some physicians 
have no hospital privileges at all. If a doc- 
tor were to send a patient to a hospital where 
be is not on the staff, he would have to 
turn him over for treatment to another 
physician who is on the staff there. And 
in doing so, he would stand a good chance 
of losing the patient altogether. The result 
is that the doctor Is eager to send his pa- 
tients to the place where he is on the staff, 
regardless of whether or not there is suf- 
ficient demand at that hospital for the kind 
of procedures Involved to enable efficient use 
of the necessary equipment and personnel, 

The ideal solution would be some system 
of reciprocal staff privileges to allow doc- 
tors to treat their patients in any hospital. 
But this is easier said than done. There 
are barriers of professional competition and 
the strong feeling that anything smacking 
of an open staff, under which all doctors 
are granted hospital privileges, would have a 
disastrous effect on the quality of care. 

Theoretically, hospital staff appointments 
are made purely on the basis of professional 
qualifications. In practice, however, pecu- 
miary motivations, professional jealousies, 
and personal prejudices frequently figure in 
the-picture. Staff appointments are some- 
times controlled by cliques of established 
specialties determined to preserve their mo- 
nopoly and to keep out potential competi- 
tors. At other times physicians have been 
kept off hospital staffs not because of any 
doubt regarding their professional compe- 
tence but because they were affiliated with 
group practice insurance programs or be- 
cause they were otherwise unorthodox in 
their views on medical economics, Lack of 
medical society membership is in itself an 
automatic bar to hospital privileges. 

For a variety of reasons, a considerable 
number of doctors, mostly general practi- 
tioners, are excluded from hospital staffs 
and thereby relegated to a sort of second- 
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date medicine without the team approach 
and professional stimulation provided by a 
hospital affillation, the question inevitably 
arises as to why doctors who are not good 
enough for staff appointments should be al- 
lowed to practice at all. 

“To keep medical costs within reason,” Dr. 
Basil MacLean, former president of the Blue 
Cross Association, has said, “we must keep 
the patient vertical whenever possible. Once 
we put him between sheets, the bill begins 
to get out of hand.” 

Unfortunately, this is. precisely what not 
uncommonly happens under the health in- 
Surance programs now generally in effect. 
Because they are roimbursed only for bed 
care and not for less expensive ambulatory 
services, Blue Cross subscribers sometimes 
resort to needless hospitalization in order to 
qualify for insurance benefits, Such abuse 
requires collusion by physicians, since no 
patient can be admitted to a hospital with- 
out a doctor's approval. There is reason to 
believe that doctors sometimes yield to the 
whim of patient? who want a rest in a hos- 
pital at the expense of Blue Cross or hos- 
pitalize people because they feel they will 
be more certain to collect their own bills if 
insurance covers part of the costs. 

“What often runs up cost,” one authority 
has said, “are hospital admissions for pro- 
cedures that can be just as effectively and 
much more economically done on an out- 
patient basis, stays which could be short- 
ened if the preliminary workup were done 
before and not after the patient is put to 
bed, excessive use of laboratory tests and 
X-ray examinations, and lack of sufficient 
controls to make sure that costly drugs are 
discontinued promptly when the need for 
them is over. ; 

Some doctors hospitalize patients for 
minor surgery or medical care that could be 
easily rendered in the office. When it comes 
to laboratory and X-ray studies paid for 
wholly or in part by insurance, some prac- 
ticing physicians and many interns and resi- 
dents shoot the works in the hope that one or 
two of the tests will make the diagnosis. 

While there is considerable disagreement 
about the extent of improper use of hospital- 
ization, several studies have come up with 
the conclusion that about 20 percent of hos- 
pital patients need not be there at all and 
could be cared for adequately in outpatient 
clinics or in nursing and convalescent homes. 
A large-scale survey made some time ago by 
the Michigan State Medical Society showed 
that nearly 1 out of every 5 days spent in 
hospitals by Blue Cross subscribers was un- 
necessary to the recovery, safety, or reason- 
able comfort of the patient.“ A study of 
patients staying 30 days or longer in four 
Boston hospitais disclosed that 42 percent of 
these patients, most of them elderly people, 
did not require continuing active treatment. 

Significant is the experience of the Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New York (HIP), 
one of the Nation’s largest group practice 
prepayment programs. HIP covers its mem- 
bers for virtually the whole gamut of medical 
services, except hospitalization, for which 
they must take out Blue Cross insurance. 
A highly interesting feature of this arrange- 
ment is that HIP subscribers go to the 
hospital about one-fifth less often than other 
Blue Cross members in New York. The 
reasons for this are fairly clear. HIP pa- 
tients receive preventive services which 
sometimes curb incipient disease before it 
becomes serious. They have the diagnostic 
work done without extra charge in the plan's 
Own medical centers before they are ad- 
mitted to hospitals. They are insured for 
unlimited nursing service in the home and, 
therefore, are able to go home earlier. And 
since HIP doctors are paid a fixed annual 
fee for each subscriber, there is no possible 
incentive for unnecessary surgery. 

Even more striking is a comparison of the 
hospitalization experiences of California 
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members of the United Steelworkers of 
America who are covered by Blue Cross and 
of members of the same union who are 
insured by the Kaiser Foundation compre- 
hensive health plan in that State. The 
union recently reported that its members 
in California had 1,032 days of hospital care 
a year for every 1,000 subscribers under 
Blue Cross as against only 570 per 1,000 un- 
der the Kaiser program. The reasons ap- 
pear to be the same as those figuring In the 
lower HIP hospitalization rate. 

A difference of even a decimal point in the 
frequency of hospital admissions and in aver- 
age length of hospital stay can play hob with 
Blue Cross finances. In my own small State 
of Rhode Island, an increase of about one- 
fourth of a day in the average length of 
hospital stay boosted Blue Cross payments In 
1959 by more than $450,000. The Philadel- 
phia Blue Cross estimates that it would 
save 63 million a year if the average stay 
of its hospitalized subscribers could be cut 
by half a day. 

Yet to be fully explored is still another 
area of potential savings by tailoring hos- 
pital facilities to the degree of the patient's 
illness. Valuable lessons are sure to be 
learned from experiments along this line 
now underway in a number of hospitals 
throughout the country. Among the new 
approaches under study are specin! self-care 
units for convalescing patients or for those 
who are admitted chiefly for diagnostic tests 
and who can manage without many of the 
services needed by the acutely Ul. 

Far too many elderly chronic patients who 
primarily need custodial rather than pro- 
fessional care are now occupying expensive 
general hospital beds. Much of this waste 
could be eliminated with the provision. of 
adequate nursing home facilities. 

People are increasingly asking questions 
about hospital charges and doctors’ fees, As 
costs keep on climbing, they are no longer 
satisfied with the past assurance that hos- 
pital’ are nonprofit institutions devoted to 
the public interest and that nothing can be 
done to reverse the upward cost trend, They 
want concrete evidence of concerted efforts 
to provide up-to-date services at the lowest 
possible price. They also are demanding 
more comprehensive insurance coverage for 
better protection against the financial haz- 
ards of illness, 

Competent opinion is that the private 
practice of medicine and the present system 


of voluntary hospitals are doomed unless 


health insurance can be made a tool for 
keeping costs within reasonable bounds in- 
stead of the stimulant for inflation it now 
Often is, unless Wasteful hospital practices 
are corrected, and unless insurance can be 
Provided at a price most people can afford. 
All of this is admittedly a pretty tall order. 
But the alternative, many authorities are 
convinced, is a complete Government take- 
over, This has already happened in most 
civilized countries in the world, It can 
happen here, too. 


Mr. Robert Riggs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the House the 
distinguished career of one of the Na- 
tion's outstanding representatives of the 
fourth estate. 
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I speak of the Washington corre- 
spondent for the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal, the president of Wash- 
ington’s famed and exclusive Gridiron 
Club, and the well known political 
analyst, Mr. Robert Riggs. 

A native of Joplin, Mo., Mr. Riggs is 
a graduate of the journalism school of 
the State university there. He began 
his newspaper career in Madison, 
Wis., with the Associated Press in 
1927, and after some experience on the 
Milwaukee Journal he joined the staff 
of the Courier-Journal in 1929 as as- 
sistant State editor. Through hard 
work, diligence, and a natural talent 
which soon manifested itself, he even- 
tually became assistant managing edi- 
tor, a position he held until 1942 when 
he came to the Courier-Journal’s Wash- 
ington bureau as correspondent. 

Recently elected to his first term as 
president of the Gridiron Club, Bob 
Riggs is known through Washington; 
throughout Kentucky, where he has 
long been known as a brilliant journal- 
ist; and throughout the Nation, where 
the Courier Journal has for many years 
been. regarded as one of the finest ex- 
emples of a working newspaper. 

The respect and admiration of his col- 
leagues in the press, a notably competi- 
tive industry in which praise is hard 
come by, is indicative of the acute per- 
ception and keen insight into every as- 
pect of the newspaper business which 
characterizes Bob Riggs. That same in- 
sight and perception, when applied to 
legislative affairs with a talent for sep- 
arating the wheat from the chaff and 
simplifying the most complicated legis- 
lation into readable and understandable 
prose, has made Bob Riggs an invaluable 
asset to every member of the Kentucky 
delegation. From his first job with the 
AP in Wisconsin, Bob's talent for seeing 
into the working mind of an official per- 
sonality—as evidenced in the chapter he 
contributed on LYNDON JOHNSON to Eric 
Sevareid’s “Candidates of 1960“ — has 
been praised by his colleagues and his 
readers. ; 

It is my pleasure to point out Bob 
Riggs’ achievements to this distin- 
guished body, and my privilege to know 
him. It is my earnest hope that he will 
continue in a career which has brought 
pride and glory to his lovely family and 
his many admiring friends and has been 
an invaluable asset to the press of Amer- 
ica in general and that of Kentucky in 
particular. 


National Radio Month 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, radio 
has come to have such a significant and 
pervasive role in our lives today that we 
tend to take it for granted. 

We are likely to forget that it has 
grown to its present proportions in a 
few short decades. 
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A few remember the old crystal sets 
they made with copper wire, peanut but- 
ter cartons, and a crystal. 

Today the radio is a necessity to the 
farmer and the rural resident, Move 
than 99 percent of all farm homes have 
a radio and 79 percent have two or more 
in use? 

There is an amusing story told about 
radio that might give point to the im- 
portance of this medium. 

It concerns an old Indian brave who 
achieved wide local fame in his commu- 
nity with his excellent weather predic- 
tions. He was consulted by everyone. 
But one day he was cross and irritable 
and upset because he could not answer 
when asked what the weather would be. 
When he was asked why, he replied, 
truthfully enough, that a tube in his ra- 
dio set had gone out. 

Radio has, indeed, become the work- 
horse of agricultural communications 
bringing news and information as soon 
as it is available. 

Millions of us share, too, the great 
religious musie broadcast throughout 
the years, and at Easter and at 
Christmastime, as well as the inspiring 
messages which are delivered by our 
leading clergymen of many faiths. 

Radio and its sister medium, tele- 
vision, bring music and other programs 
of the highest cultural level to the family 
fireside. 

We must welcome with deep apprecia- 
tion the educational radio and television 
fare and work to have more of such 
programs broadcast on what is un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest educa- 
tional mediums in the world today. 

No longer is the farmer, his wife, and 
his children the forgotten people of our 
era, removed by the barriers of time and 
distance, from the cultural riches of our 
civilization. 

They share with city folk at the same 
time and with the same means the re- 
warding things of life. 

Radio thus united us as a people, and 
constantly knits up the seamless gar- . 
ment of our common aims and aspira- 
tions. : 

And now as we face up to the realities 
of the space age it will be radio and tele- 
communications that we will depend on 
to keep us well-informed hour by hour. 


Address by Hon. Frederick C. Belen, As- 
sistant Postmaster General, Bureau of 
Operations, Marking 100th Anniver- 
sary of John Wanamaker, Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
os 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
my judgment it was most appropriate 
that an outstanding representative of 
the Federal Government attended and 
took part in the ceremonies in honor of 
the 100th anniversary of John Wana- 
maker, Philadelphia, during the Poor 
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Richard Club dinner in Philadelphia on 

April 7 of this year. 

Assistant Postmaster General Fred- 
erick C. Belen, who directs the giant 
Postal Bureau of Operations, presented 
one of the finest, most informative, and 
most enjoyable addresses it has been my 
pleasure to hear. I share with other 
Members considerable pride in Mr. Be- 
len’s very well received remarks, since 
he is one of our very own—having 
served as chief counsel and staff direc- 
tor of the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee from the time the 
committee was created until he accepted 
his present sub-Cabinet post earlier this 
year. > 

I believe that Mr. Belen’s remarks, 
which are included at this point in the 
Recorp, will be of great interest to the 
Members: 

SPEECH BY FREDERICK C. BELEN, ASSISTANT 
POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU OF OPERA- 
TIONS, 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE Fimst 
JOHN WANAMAKER STORE BEFORE THE POOR 
RICHARD CLUB, PHILADELPHIA, PA., APRIL 
7. 1961 “ 

I have the opportunity tonight not only 
to honor a famous Postmaster General, but 
to bring you a message concerning the pos- 
tal service in its past, its present, and its 
future. 

Any recollection of the past of the postal 
service would be meaningless without con- 
sidering the Philadelphia story that was con- 
tributed to the postal service by John Wana- 
maker in his days as Postmaster General of 
the United States. 

Any consideration of the present and fu- 
ture of the postal service would be mean- 
ingless without the contributions of your 
distinguished Congressweman, KATHRYN 
GRANAHAN, Who is chatman of the Postal 
Operations Subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives. 

Any consideration of the future of the 
postal service would be hollow without a 
realistic look at the fiscal responsibility nec- 
essitated by our present postal problems. 

As a Democrat, I was warned by your fine 
Trish wit John Finnegan that the Poor Rich- 
ard Club was not named for those who lost 
their shirts betting on Richard in the last 
election. I can attribute this sort of joke 
to Finnegan since he is new in Florida. 

But it is a privilege to be here tonight 
with a group of people, many of whom are 
associated with our biggest customers, our 
large mailers, and provide the stimulating at- 
mosphere of differing political views. 

In many ways we speak the same language, 
the language of communications in its 
broadest sense. I know, as do you, that the 
basis of the American system of communica- 
tions, so efficiently handled in its many free 
enterprise aspects, must always be our 
American Postal Service. 

I have been very much impressed with the 
way you Philadelphians here have demon- 
strated your affection for the man who 
founded one of your greatest institutions. 

As have each of you, I have thought back 
to the days of JohnAVanamaker in consider- 
ing appropriate remarks to do him honor 
this evening. Every day in the office of the 
Postmaster General the influence of your 
community on our Posts! Service is brought 
home forcibly to me. 

In addition to the picture of President 
Kennedy, the Postmaster General has five 
famed portraits in his Washington office. 
One, of course, is the first Postmastér Gen- 
eral, Philadelphia's Ben Franklin. A second 
shows William C. Barry, Postmaster General 
under Andrew Jackson and first head of the 
Postal Service to be a member of the Cabi- 
net. A third is of Adlai Stevenson, first 
Assistant Postmaster General under Presi- 
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dent Cleveland. A fourth depicts perhaps 
our most famous Democratic Postmaster 
General, Jim Farley. 

Mr. Day's fifth portrait bears a brass plate 
identifying Ben Harrison's Postmaster Gen- 
eral, John Wanamaker. 

Invariably, in that atmosphere, I cannot 
help but wonder what John Wanamaker 
would say to an audience such as this to- 
night. With his respect for the place of 
the postal service in American business and 
industry, I think John Wanamaker would 
say something like this: A $900 million 
deficit. For heaven's sake what are you do- 
ing about that?” And I believe he would 
add, “If I had run my store that way, you 
wouldn't be listening to any speeches on its 
100th anniversary.” 

Let's look at the postal service today as 
John Wanamaker might. We speak of a gap 
between our revenues and our expenditures 
which is approaching $900 million annually 
on a budget just short of 64½ billion. 

Since we deal in the movement of letters, 
you might call it our missive gap. 

No merchant, no businessman, no Post- 
master General, past or present, would look 
on this situation as anything short of a 
serious financial problem. 

The administration of President Kennedy 
looks at it exactly that way. The President 
believes, as do we, that we must face up 
to hard facts and do it now. The President 
has made the decision that his administra- 
tion will generally adopt a budget presented 
last January by his predecessor. This de- 
cision means that we are preparing for the 
President a request for postal rate increases 
in the amount of $831 million. This is some 
$12 million short of the recommended in- 
creases which we inherited from the previous 
administration, 

We also believe that the past few years 
have adequately demonstrated that we can't 
solve the postal deficit by slogans or fan- 
fare. 

Advertisers, large and small, comprise our 
biggest group of customers. We are the 
largest outlet for advertising in America to- 
day. More than half of all advertising moves 
to prospective customers through the mails 
maintaining a $12 billion industry. We rec- 
ognize that our advertising develops a high 
standard of living which hinges, in large 
part, upon that industry and our service 
to it. 

Products valued at $29 billion annually 
come to the attention of their customers by 
direct mail advertising. In cities and on 
rural routes, catalogs stimulate a continuing 
flow of business for our largest retail es- 
tablishments. A large part of all American 
business develops through the advertising 
and news content of newspapers and 
magazines. 

You can see, when we speak of business 
mall, we really talk about the basic lines 
of communications which tie together our 
entire economy. As you, our biggest cus- 
tomers, utilize us as your biggest outlet, you 
share with us the responsibility for answer- 
ing questions that John Wanamaker would 
pose and which this administration, with 
equal vigor, must present to the more than 
60 miilion taxpayers who bear the burden 
of the postal deficit. ` 

I said earlier that we prefer the term 
“gap” between revenues and expenditures. 
We have chosen this term deliberately. It 
implies the possibility of solution from two 
directions. In our case, the raising of rev- 
enues can und will be paralleled by the 
reduction of costs. 

We must look to our customers, particu- 
larly our biggest customers, to help us bridge 
this gap from both those directions. I ex- 
pect you to ask: “Will these continuing 
rounds of proposed postal increases ever 
ceasé?" My answer to you is that much de- 
pends on how closely you can and will work 
with us in closing the gap from the side 
of cost reduction, 
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Let me give you some substantial exam- 
ples: We are powerless to reduce the peak 
load period between 5 and 8 p.m. every day. 
But you can do something about it. We are 
powerless to predict the variety of sizes and 
shapes and destinations of mail as we open 
each mall bag. But you can do something 
about it. We are powerless to anticipate the 
times or the dates of large mailings of ad- 
vertising matter. But you know this well 
in advance. We must maintain mechanical 
equipment to handle peak loads though it is 
out of use many hours of the day. But you 
could not permit this kind of inefficiency in 
your own offices. 

I am saying, in effect, that much of the 
answer to cutting costs lies in your own mail- 
room and in our group cooperation with you 
in anticipating peak loads, in spreading 
throughout the day the malling of your bust- 
ness letters, in anticipating with careful 
judgment your largest mailing and in pro- 
graming your mail to make the most efficient 
use of our facilities to our mutual benefit. 

Let me give you one example. Downtown 
Manhattan normally posted 300,000 pieces of 
mail into the post office at 2:30 pm. and 
dumped 6 million at 5:30. Now, thanks to 
a cooperative program between the post office 
and the largest New York office bulldings, 
the 2:30 mail pickup handles 3 million pieces 
and the cost of handling the malls in New 
York has dropped $1 million a year. 

Our experts in mail movement and your 
mail rooms have the potential, together, of 
producing the most spectacular cost reduc- 
tion in the history of the postal service. 

This I submit, must be the basis for any 
long-range cessation of spiraling mail costs. 

There is another big area where the co- 
operation of business and the Post Office De- 
partment can put the breaks on rising costs. 

Recently, the Postmaster General invited 
American industrial, engineering, and re- 
search talent to take up the challenge of 
developing practical equipment to speed mail 
movement, It is our generally held belief 
that we need mall processing equipment 
which would be as much at home in the 
mail rooms of our large customers as on 


the work floors of our post offices. This 


would be a second link in the cooperative 
cost reductions that will close the gap be- 
tween income and outgo in the postal service. 

Both these challenges I would like to leave 
with you tonight along with an appreciation 
of the hard realities which necessitate a 
revenue increase now. 

The President has not chosen the easy 
road of platitude and preachments but 
rather the realistic road of fiscal responsi- 
bility and sound forceful leadership in Gov- 
ernment. This applies to the postal deficit 
as it does to the defense budget, the crisis 
in Laos and each other aspect of American 
life today. 

The American people have responded, and 
responded gratefully to such leadership. 

I am confident that the business com- 
munity and our customers will respond with 
equal realism, understanding and apprecia- 
tion to leadership toward a sound fiscal pol- 
icy in the postal service represented by rec- 
ommendations which are now being prepared 
for a postal rate increase. 

I am fully aware that my message to you 
bears little of the humor and gaiety which 
this occasion might call for. It has instead 
comprised the hard realities of the imme- 
diate future as reflected in the need for 
more postal revenue. I have brought this 
message because I believe that John Wana- 
maker would have done the same. 

I will ask you as Philadelphians and right- 
ful admirers of Postmaster General Wana- 
maker to put yourselves in my position for 
the foreseeable future when I will be making 
daily visits to the office of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Day. Repeatedly, I will be reminded of 
this message which I believe John Wana- 
maker would have wanted presented to you. 
And now haying delivered that message, I 
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feel confident that the portrait of John 
Wanamaker will expect me to mentally re- 
port “General, I delivered your message to 
Philadelphia.” 


The Economic Oatlook on the New 
Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Elliott 
V. Bell, editor and publisher of Business 
Week magazine and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., gave a most thought-provok- 
ing address on April 19, 1961, before the 
18th annual meeting of the Wine and 
Spirits Wholesalers of America, Inc., at 
the Printess Kaiulani Meeting House in 
Honolulu, Hawaii. Mr. Bell was edu- 
cated at Columbia University and holds 


several honorary degrees. He is director 


of eight corporations and a trustee of 
eight other organizations including the 
Brookings Institution and the Committee 
for Economic Development. He is a 
member of the President's Advisory 
Ste we on Labor-Management Pol- 
cy. 

I would like to share this thought- 
provoking address of Mr. Bell with my 
colleagues: 

TEE Economic OUTLOOK ON THE NEW 

FRONTIER 


(By Elliott V. Bell) 


My purpose today is to examine with you 
the current state of business, the Kennedy 
administration as revealed in its first 3 
months in office, and some of the major 
economic problems that will confront our 
Nation in the years immediately ahead. 

We need not spend too much time on the 
current recession. It has been in progress 
for about a year. It has been y 
mild. It has followed, to a remarkable de- 
gree, the precise pattern that most experts 
foresaw from the start. It is now clear that 
we are already at, or very close to, the bottom 
of the downturn. 

Signs of recovery are multiplying. Busi- 
ness has begun to reduce the rate at which 
Inventories are belng liquidated. Spending 
on new plant and equipment, which had 
been cut back 62½ billion in the past 12 
months, is scheduled for at least a moderate 
improvement later this year. 

Expenditures by Federal, State, and local 
governments are rising. All Government 
Spending on goods and services, incidentally, 
this year will exceed $100 billion, which is 
equal to one-fifth of the value of all we pro- 
duce. Construction is feeling the lift of 
spring. Good weather, after a rough winter, 
is bringing cheer to the hearts of auto deal- 
ers and producers of durable goods. The 
stock market, fulfilling its classic role of 
harbinger of things to come, has been fore- 
Casting, ever since the election, either a dra- 
matic business recovery or a great inflation 
or both. 

There are, of course, still many soft spots, 
but the plus signs exceed the minuses. 

I think we can safely say the turn has 
come recovery is underway. The big ques- 
tion, of course, is how vigorous and sustained 
a recovery it will be. On this point, there 
is considerable difference of opinion. 
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At the first meeting, last month, of the 
President's Labor- ent Committee, 
President Kennedy told us he would not be 
surprised to see a recovery of business this 
summer but a continuation of 6 or 7 percent 
unemployment in the fall. 

On the other hand, some business and 
university economists—probably a minority 
at this point—think the recovery will be 
sharp, vigorous and sustained. 

My own view is the recession will have 
clearly passed its turning point within the 
next month. By June, the forces of recovery 
will be obvious to all; and by late autumn 
the revival will be vigorous with gross na- 
tional product running at a rate of 8520 
billion or better, compared with a scant $500 
billion in the first quarter. On the record 
1962 will almost certainly be the most pros- 
perous year in our history thus far. For the 
moment let's leave it there, while we have 
& happy thought to hold. 

But before we throw our hats in the air, it 
should be noted that the recession of 1960- 
61, even when it has ended, will leave be- 
hind a haunting legacy of doubt and worry. 

The thing that has been really disturbing 
about this recession is that it followed so 
soon after the 1957-58 decline. We are apt 
to think of the business cycle as compris- 
ing a complete wave—from a peak of pros- 
perity, to a pit of recession and back to a 
new and even higher peak of prosperity. In- 
deed, our earlier postwar business cycles did 
have this neat, orderly and rather reassur- 
ing appearance. Not so the recessions of 
1957-58 and 1960-61. These two were not 
only closely bunched together but were 
actually interdependent. 

The fact is we never really achieved full 
recovery from the recession of 1958. Even 
in the most prosperous period of 1959 unem- 
ployment remained substantial. It is possi- 
ble that we should think of the entire period 
extending from the middle of 1957 to the 
present as a perlod of quasi-depression 
analogous to, though happily much less se- 
vére than, the great depression of the 1930's 
when we had several up and down oscilla- 
tions of the business curve but could not 
escape from the curse of massive unemploy- 
ment. 

The haunting question is, do these re- 
cent years reflect merely the ending of the 
postwar era with its pent-up demands, in- 
flated credit and inadequate productive 
capacity; or, are we witnessing a return of 
the dilemma of the prewar years when 
chronic unemployment persisted right up to 
the onset of war? 

I want to return to this subject after a 
bit but frst I should like you to look with 
me briefly at life on the New Frontier under 
the leadership of our young President from 
Harvard 


Mr. Kennedy has brought to Washington 
a surprisingly mixed, but on the whole, 
admirable team. He has put together a sort 
of coalition cabinet, with the sensitive posts 
of Treasury and Defense going to Republi- 
cans. For Secretary of State, he picked 
Dean Rusk, a Rhodes scholar, quiet, 
scholarly, greatly respected by those who 
know him. Then he has bracketed the Sec- 
retary by two eminent Democratic poli- 
ticlans—Adiai Stevenson and Chester 
Bowles—each of whom was thought to have 
coveted the top job. Is this genius or ex- 
pediency? For Secretary of Labor he picked 
the smartest labor lawyer in the country, 
Arthur Goldberg, whose pronouncements 
and actions since taking office have left 
some labor leaders a trifle baffled and caused 
others to call him the “Mr. Republican” of 
this administration. 

Moving with the drive and energy of 
youth—in obvious contrast to the meas- 
ured, energy-saving pace of his predeces- 
sor—Mr. Kennedy has made a strongly 
favorable impression on most people. In 
the course of a brief, highly unscientific 
taxicab poll I took in Washington recently, 
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I learned that everyone feels much bet- 
ter. They feel like a lot of things that 
need to be done are going to get done. 

That may not be very precise but it is im- 
portant. Mr. Kennedy has had a salutary 
effect on public sentiment. 

The remarkable thing is that thus far 
there is very little of a tangible character 
to support the widespread impression of 
bold, new action. 

In fact, young President Kennedy has 
met the recession of 1961 almost precisely 
the way old President Eisenhower met the 
recession of 1958. There have been no 
dramatic or drastic measures. On both oc- 
casions the White House has turned a deaf 
ear to recommendations for a temporary tax 
cut. On both occasions the response was 
identical. Like Eisenhower, Kennedy said: 
“We'll wait until April to see whether things 
improve.” 

On both occasions April brought the well- 
nigh inevitable improvement and a tax cut 
whether or not it would have been a good 
idea earlier had clearly become outdated by 
April. Meantime, the prospects are that 
spending will increase and deficits will rise, 
although there is as yet, no sign that Mr. 
Kennedy will achieve in fiscal 1962 a deficit 
as large as the nearly $13 billion one Mr, 
Eiscnhower piled up in fiscal 1959. 

Actually, Mr. Kennedy has turned out thus 
far to be very much of a conservative. He 
is obviously aware that the label of big 
spending and the threat of inflation are 
political Liabilities especially dangerous to 
Democrats. So he has talked boldly but 
moved cautiously. 

Here's how a Washington wit summed up 
the administration performance thus far. 
He said it reminded him of that dazzling 
basketball team—the Harlem Globetrotters. 
The’ New Frontier team has been passing 
the ball forward, behind, sidewise and 
underneath—a brilliant display—but thus 
far nobody has scored a basket, 

The cautious course the President has 
steered reflects, no doubt, his own normal 
inclination. It reflects also his appreciation 
of the fiscal conservatism of Congress, and 
a recognition that the narrow margin of his 
election gave him no sweeping or unchal- 
lengeable mandate. 

Not all of his advisers have been quite 
happy with Mr. Kennedy's moves to stimu- 
late recovery. One of the most distin- 
guished of them, Prof. Paul Samuelson of 
MIT, has called the President's recovery pro- 
gram a “placebo “—a pill that 
makes the patient think he is being treated 
although in fact the pill has nothing but a 


has budgeted for only about $3 billion more 
than Mr. Eisenhower had planned. He is 
budgeting a deficit of only $23% billion. 

Some of the President's brilliant young 
braintrusters are concerned whether defi- 
cit spending of such modest ions 
will give the economy the forward lift they 
think it needs, 

Certainly thus far, and prospectively for 
1962, the President's program for stimulat- 
ing recovery and growth Is more modest and 
conservative than most people realize—a 
good deal more conservative than the stock 
market's ebullience would suggest. 

Now, it may well be that the President, 
proceeding by political intuition, may turn 
out to have been a better—or at least a 
luckier—economist than his advisers. If 
this recovery should indeed prove vigorous, 
if it should carry the economy back to rea- 
sonable full employment faster than is now 
anticipated then, of course, it will be all for 
the best not to have overstimulated the 
economy by rapid and massive increases in 
Government spending on the one hand, or 
sizable tax reductions on the other. Either 
course would tend to revise the inflationary 
pressures that are now suspended, and a re- 
newal of inflation, or even fear of inflation, 
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would aggravate our dangerous balance of 
payments position. 

This brings me in one easy motion to the 
third phase of my talk—the interlocking 
complex of major economic problems which 
confront our Nation and for which thus far 
we have found no workable solution. 

I have already mentioned one of these 
problems—the failure of our economy, even 
at the peak of the last recovery period, to 
provide enough jobs to employ our full 
labor force, 

You know there has been a fascinating 
paradox about the latest recession, Every 
month for the past year or more the total 
of employed persons has reached a record 
high for that month. Thus employment in 
January was the highest for any January 
in our history. The same was true of Feb- 
ruary and March, and will, I have no doubt 
be true for April, May, and June, and so on. 

Yet, in each of these months of record 
high employment, unemployment also rose. 
workers, largest in number for almost 20 
years. Moreover, many of these unem- 
ployed had been out of work for a long 
time and had exhausted their unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

Now, of course, some of this unemploy- 
ment has been due to cyclical factors—the 
circumstance that we have been in a reces- 
sion. But a good part appears to be due 
te what economists call structural factors. 

Structural unemployment is just another. 
name for what we used to call technological 
unemployment except that it has a broader 
meaning. It means not merely the unem- 
ployment that results when, for example, a 
textile plant is fitted out with labor-saving 
. and handworkers are displaced 
by automation. It also means what hap- 
pens when the old textile plant in New 
England is abandoned and the new auto- 
mated plant is erected in North Carolina, 
It means what happens when homes and 
factories switch from coal to oll. Coal 
miners in West Virginia or Pennsylvania 
lose their jobs. Even if there are unfilled 
jobs elsewhere, the miners may not be able 
or willing to move away and learn new 
skills, 

Several easy answers have been suggested 
for this problem. Certain labor leaders say: 
Just cut the working week from 40 hours 
to 30 hours—this will create more jobs over- 
Certain management men have an 
equally easy answer. Business, they say, 
has been forced to automate because of 
high labor costs, Just let labor agree to 
take a pay cut and there will be more jobs. 
Well you don't have to be a politician to 
figure that these solutions are not as sim- 
ple as they sound. 

This particwlar problem of structural un- 
employment is inextricably interlocked with 
others. There is, for example, the broad 
question of economic growth. There is also 
the question of whether American goods 
can remain competitive in the world mar- 
ket. Can we hold our own against the re- 
bullt, modern industry of Western Europe 
and Japan with their relatively cheap labor? 

This brings us again to the tough nut of 
our balance of payments. For some years 
now the total payments that we make 
abroad—for goods and services, for travel, 
for investment, for military operation, and 
for foreign ald—have execeeded the pay- 
ments foreigners make to us. In the years 
1958, 1959, and 1960, we paid out $11 billion 
more than we took in. This situation be- 
came so alarming last year that people be- 
gan to talk about a possible devaluation of 
the dollar and gold flowed out of the coun- 
try in large amounts. 

President Kennedy, it should be said, has 
shown himself acutely aware of the balance- 
of-payments problem. He gets high marks 
for making it perfectly clear both during 
the campaign and after taking office that 
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he means to defend the integrity of the dol- 
lar at its present exchange rate with all the 
resources at his command. 

Those resources are still very considerable. 
Including our gold stock and our rights to 
draw credit from the International Mone- 
tary Fund, they amount to some $22 billion. 

The President's strong statements had an 
immediate effect in stopping the run on the 
dollar that had started last fall. Losses 
of goid diminished, and last month we be- 
gan to regain a little gold. 

We have a breathing spell—but we have 
as yet not solved the problem. We have 
merely gained a little time to try to find a 
way out of this and related problems—in- 
cluding technological change, structural un- 
employment, economic growth, high produc- 
tion costs, and inflation. 

It is for this reason that the President 
has established the Advisory Committee on 
Labor-Management Policy on which I am 
privileged to serve. 

It is, of course, too early to say whether 
the 21 members of this Committee will be 
able to make any important or practical con- 
tributions to the solution of this complex 
web of problems to which the President has 
asked us to address ourselves, 

All of us will bring with us a certain 
freight of Ideas, some of which, I am sure, 
we will have to throw into the sea before the 
long voyage is over. Accordingly, I should 
like the views I am about to give you to 
be regarded as preliminary and tentative, 
rather than hard and fast, 

The President has set as his target a re- 
duction in unemployment to not more than 
4 percent of the labor force. This seems to 
me reasonable. It is a goal that should not 
put undue strain on the labor market, or 
tend to generate new inflationary wage-pri¢e 
spirals. It is also a rate that should per- 
mit some flexibility in our system and leave 
incentive for productive effort on the job. 
Reasonable as this goal is, we have not 
achieved it except momentarily since 1953. 

The question of how much our unem- 
ployment is due to structural factors versus 
cyclical factors is fundamental to the prob- 
lem of policy formulation and in no sense 
a merely academic question. The lag in job 
formation is, I believe, a consequence of both 
slow overall growth and rapid technological 
change. To deal with it we shall need sev- 
eral kinds of weapons in our arsenal, 

I would be disposed to put primary em- 
phasis on fiscal and monetary policies to 
insure that we have sufficient demand to 
keep our existing resources employed at rela- 
tively high rates. Because the balance of 


payments problem hampers the use of mone- 


tary policy on which we formerly relied as 
our main instrument, this means that more 
reliance must be put on fiscal policy in 
insuring that the economy operates at high 
and stable levels of employment—a condi- 
tion that is essential to regaining a more 
rapid rate of growth. 

“Fiscal policy” is a term that is often 
used and seldom defined. By it I mean all 
of the taxing, spending and borrowing opera- 
tions that the Government conducts—all 
of the ways in which the Federal Establish- 
ment puts money into the national economy 
or takes money out of it. 

I am impressed by the arguments advanced 
by a number of economists to show that the 
fiscal policy we have been following has 
created a deflationary gap that represents 
a constant drag on the economy. What this 
means in plain English is that our tax sys- 
tem is taking such a heavy bite out of total 
demand that economic recovery loses its 
drive before a condition of full employment 
can be achieved. It is estimated that if 
the country should achieve full production 
and employment, the tax system would gen- 
erate a surplus of something like $12 billion 
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over present levels of expenditures. But the 
tax system is so oppressive that it keeps us 
from achieving full production. It nips off 
recovery short of the peak, as happened in 
1960, and slows down the Nation's rate of 
growth. 

In theory, there are two ways that this 
deflationary gap could be closed. One would 
be to cut taxes. The other would be to in- 
crease spending. R 

Some spending increases obviously are on 
the way. And this fact seems to have re- 
strained President Kennedy from asking for 
any reduction in taxes at this time. I am 
inclined to agree that it is too late now for 
a temporary tax cut to aid recovery; but I 
hope this will not mean indefinite post- 
ponement of long-range tax legislation. 

To achieve longrun growth and maximum 
utilization of our economic resources, I be- 
lieve it is essential to undertake a thorough- 
going reform of our tax system, coupled with 
some reduction in the level of tax rates. 
And I believe that this task should be com- 
menced at once, without waiting for the 
economy to go through another frustrating 
cycle of partial recovery, aborted boom, and 
recession. A 

It seems clear to me that it would be both 
unnecessary and unwise to try to close the 
deflationary gap by thrusting bigger and 
bigger spending programs at Congress. Let 
us spend what we must. But let us not put 
ourselves in the ridiculous position of spend- 
ing simply to get back into circulation money 
that an unduly severe tax system has taken 
away from consumers and investors. 

The problem of tax reform is not a new 
one, But it is an increasingly urgent one. 
It was a matter of much disappointment to 
me as & Republican that during 8 years in 
office, my party did not even attempt such 
an overhaul, Now with the Democrats in 
control of both the executive and legislative 
branches, the task ought not to be shirked. 

I realize that it is already too late in the 
current session to expect the Congress to pro- 
duce a major reform bill (although I regret 
that this job was not given a high priority 
at the start of the new administration). 
Possibly we will have full recovery without 
action on the tax front. Frankly, I doubt it. 
I am concerned that without a tax cut and 
tax reform, we may see a repetition of the 
1959-60 performance of the economy, And 
I believe that we can avoid it if the President 
and Congress will turn their most serious 
attention to this major national economic 
task. I believe it should have an absolutely 
top priority in the next session of Congress. 

Aside from fiscal and measures, 
there are a number of other things that we 
can do to promote economic growth and 
stability. 

Consideration should be given, I think, 
to programs for increasing the mobility of 
the economy—that would lead available 
workers to the Jobs that are opening up and 
out of the job or industries or regions that 
are contracting. 

The prime weapon in any such program 
must, of course, be education. Better edu- 
cation in our elementary and high schools, 
our colleges and universities, can spread the 
knowledge and skills that increase employ- 
ment opportunities. Through education 
also, the young people entering the labor 
market each year can be encouraged to seek 
employment in the service industries and 
elsewhere where demand is increasing in- 
stead of looking for work in a declining sec- 
tor. Existing programs of on-the-job train- 
ing in industry, apprentice training to give 
workers new skills, and graduate study pro- 
grams both for training top new profes- 
sionals and specialists, and for upgrading 
people who completed thelr academic work 
years ago are needed. 

One thing is certain, we must not allow 
ourselves to get into the way of thinking 
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of technological change as a hazard, or even 
as merely a problem to be coped with. On 
the contrary, paradoxical as it may seem, we 
need more rather than less of this acceler- 
ated scientific and technological progress in 
order to produce the faster economic growth 
we must have. 

The discovery of new ideas, and the diffu- 
sion of those ideas throughout our system 
is the most important source of growth we 
have. In this area lies the strength of our 
system. It is on our scientific, intellectual 
and technological prowess and progress that 
the survival of our free political economy 
now depends. 

Ihave been talking about our major prob- 
lems largely from a domestic view, but im- 
plicit in all we say or do today is the struggle 
in which we are so deeply engaged between 
communism and the free world. 

The capacity of any country to safe- 
guard its own destiny and to influence na- 
tions and events is dependent upon that 
country’s strength and vigor, Only a coun- 
try with a vigorous, growing political econo- 
my can be independent and give leadership 
to other countries, 

In the affairs of nations as of men there 
comes a time of supreme testing where fail- 
ure can only lead on to ultimate decline 
and fall. We are facing such a test today 
and the outcome is by no means certain. 
Can free men working together in a free 
system successfully meet the challenge of a 
system just as tough, resourceful and scien- 
tifically skilled as our own, that is closely 
Planned, disciplined and directed with the 
precise purpose of surpassing us? 

If the confident yes“ we give to that ques- 
tion is to be achieved, we shall have to im- 
prove our ways of working together and still 
competing with each other, of managing our 
affairs for the national good without sacri- 
ficing the individual's rights. We shall need 
to bring to these years of troubled peace the 
same dedication and resolve we achieved in 
war. For the truth is, of course, we are still 
at war—a war to assure the survival of all 
that makes life for us worthwhile. . 


Spreading the Word About America’s 
Dairyland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Walt Brovald, who edits and 
publishes the Cadott Sentinel at Cadott, 
Wis., has long advocated spreading the 
word about Wisconsin’s top dairy prod- 
ucts by erecting nonprofit dairy bars at 
the major points of entry into the State. 
In an editorial in his paper, Mr. Brovald 
tells of the encouragement he has re- 
ceived for his proposal from Wisconsin's. 
Governor, Gaylord Nelson. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
clude this editorial in the RECORD: 

Goon News 

We recently wrote to Governor Nelson, ad- 
vancing the cause of our long-standing pro- 
posal that we erect nonprofit dairy bars at 
major points of entry to our State, where 
tourists could be treated to glasses of ice- 
cold milk and chesse samples as a fitting 
introduction, and welcome, to America’s 
Dairyland 
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We suggested to the Governor that incor- 
poration of such dairy bars with his own 
proposal for tourist information centers 
would seem a natural thing. 

His reply to our letter cheered us, and we 
were happy to note that he himself listed 
the opportunities for dairy promotion among 
others in connection with his information 
centers when he released details of his pro- 
posal recently. 

He also forwarded our letter to the con- 
servation department, which will operate 
the information centers under terms of the 
Governor's generally well-received proposal, 
and last week we got further encouragement 
in a letter from a WCD official. 

If the information centers become a real- 
ity, and we make them dairy product promo- 
tion centers as well, we will surely help to 
spread the name and fame of “America's 
Dairyland" across the land. 

And any means we can use to increase 
the liking for and consumption of our won- 
derful State dairy products cannot help but 
mean additional benefits for our dairying in- 
dustry, which remains our No. 1 business. 


Shallow Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
will soon be debating the annual foreign 
good will appropriation, better known 
as foreign aid, by which we make a blun- 
dering gesture to purchase the good will 
of nations throughout the world. Chi- 
cago’s American, in an editorial on 
April 22, 1961, entitled, “Shallow Good 
Will,” points out some of the human 
ee involved in international good 
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The actual value of good will gestures by 
the United States toward Communist-lean- 
ing countries can be judged by the experi- 
ence of the University of Michigan sym- 
phonic band in Egypt. 

The band, on a good will mission for the 
State Department, was sending the cus- 
tomers with “The Stars and Stripes Forever” 
in Cairo a few days ago, but the music sud- 
denly bega to sound sour to Egyptian ears 
when the Cuban rebels landed and sailed 
into the Castro forces. 

This, said the Egyptian Government, was a 
United States aggression against Cuba, so 
there was no official good will for the 94 
Michigan students who had come to culti- 
vate good will with music. 

A concert at Cairo University was canceled, 
and so was one scheduled for Alexandria. 
The U.S. Embassy was notified that the 
Egyptian Government did not consider it 
safe for the young musicians to appear in 
concerts. 

The students, having received only the 
friendliest treatment from people in Egypt, 
didn’t believe anybody really was danger- 
ously mad at them. They offered to risk it, 
but they were denied the chance. 

Good will touring for the United States 
does seem to be a chancy enterprise. You 
must always have your steel helmet handy, 
in case your listeners read something in 
their papers that they don't like, We won- 
der if it’s worth the trouble, 
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A Ready Answer to Opponents of Med- 
ical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
propaganda parade ison. I suggest that 
a ready answer to the opponents of med- 
ical care for the aged will be found in the 
following article by Gilbert A. Harrison 
which appeared in the New Republic of 
April 17, 1961: 

Ward-HEALERS OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


(By Gilbert A. Harrison) 


The American Medical Association may 
succeed in frightening the Congress away 
from financing medical care for the aged 
through the social security system, but no 
amount of AMA propaganda can frighten 
away some elementary facts to which the 
President's program is addressed. For ex- 
ample, of 15.3 million individuals 65 and 
over who were not in institutions in 1959, 
55 percent had an annual income of less than 
$1,000. Twenty-three percent $1,000 to $2,- 
000, and 9 percent $2,000 to $3,000. Only 13 
percent had incomes of $3,000 or more. And 
these figures include those still working. 
And in the case of married couples, some of 
the income which is attributed to the hus- 
band goes for support of his wife, who may 
be under 65. Of 6.2 million families where 
the head of the family was 65 years of age or 
more, half had an income of less than $2,830; 
one-fourth less than $1,620 a year. More 
startling; of 3.6 million aged persons who live 
alone or with persons other than relatives, 
half had incomes of less than $1,010; four- 
fifths less than $2,000. 

How do they get by, even if they get 
through the year without a day's illness? 
The answer is that many barely do. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in a study of 20 
large cities in the autumn of 1959 concluded 
that a retired couple in reasonably good 
health for their age, requiring no unusual 
medical or other services, and keeping house 
by themselves in a small rented unit could 
get along modestly but adequately on a 
budget ranging from the minimum of $2,390 
in Houston, Tex., to $3,110 in Chicago. This, 
remember, is premised on no unusual de- 
mand for medical care. Even so, this ab- 
solute minimum in a great many cases is 
higher than the actual income of aged 
couples. The BLS also estimated that a per- 
son of 65 or over who lives alone could get 
by, modestly but adequately, with from $1,- 
410 to $1,835 in the 20 cities studied. But 
the actual median income for single persons 
in this age bracket living in these cities was 
only $1,140 in 1959. 

Couldn't they fall back on their savings? 
Some could. But a Federal Reserve Board 
survey of consumer finances in 1959 found 
that of some 8 million “spending units” (in 
families the head of which was 65 years or 
more) 29 percent had no liquid assets (I. e., 
bank accounts or savings bonds), 17 percent 
had $1 to 6500 in reserve, 21 percent had $500 
to $2,000. And of the aged whose income 
was under $3,000 a year (70 percent of the 
total), 47 percent had less than $200 in liquid 
assets; 44 percent had assets of 6500 or more. 

From such statistics it is apparent that 
the affluent society is not the society of a 
very great many old folks. And when we 
read the medical statistics, moreover, we are 
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reading about the aged who do enter hospi- 
tals, who see their physicians. We don’t 
know how much suffering, how much neg- 
lect is endured privately, with little or no 
treatment. 

We are sure, however, that the number 
of days spent in a general hespital annually 
is two to three times as large on an average 
for persons 65 and over as for younger per- 
sons, A national health survey study in 
1957-58 found that of those discharged from 
general hospitals after a short stay, those of 
65 or over spent 1,778 days in the hospital 
(per 1,000 persons) as compared with 764 
days (per 1,000 persons) for those under 65. 
The average length of hospitalization for the 
aged was 14.7 days; for those under 65, 7.8 
days. 

But In addition to using general hospitals 
more frequently and for longer periods than 
younger persons, the aged make special de- 
mands on nursing homes and other Institu- 
tions which keep patients for more than a 
week or a month. They likewise need more 
of the doctors’ time. An aged person on an 
average has 68 doctor visits a year. The 
number for the rest of the population is 4.8. 
In those families with less than $2,000 a 
year income (as surveyed from July 1957 to 
June 1959), 48 percent of the aged members 
of the family had some chronic condition 
which limited their activity; the average 
number of days spent in bed was 16.5 a year. 
And in families whose income was $7,000 or 
more, 37 percent of the aged had some 
chronic illness; the average number ef bed 
disability days was 108 per year. 

Nor is the picture complete yet. Usually 
a doctor's fee is higher for a house call than 
for an office visit, which helps explain a 
statement by the Health Information 
Foundation that “private outlays for physi- 
cians in behalf of persons 65 or over averaged 
almost twice as much per person per year 
(in 1957-58) as for persons under 65—$55 
and $29, respectively.” 

We also know, from information compiled 
by the Health Information Foundation, that 
the aged spend over twice as much per per- 
son for total medical care in a year as others. 
(This is what is spent by individuals—not 
what should be spent. And it does not 
include the heavy cost of terminal illnesses 
among those who live alone, or the cost of 
care for the aged in nursing homes or men- 
tal or tubercular hospitals.) For the years 
1957-58, the average private expenditure 
for medical care of those 65 and over was 
$177; for those under 65, $86. 

But even these averages are misleading: 
They give no true picture of the heavy finan- 
cial burden of an illness that requires hos- 
Pitalization. For example, of elderly people 
who were not married but who were entitled 
to old age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance benefits in 1957, more than one in seven 
spent some time in a hospital, nursing home, 
or other institution, and the median medical 
costs amounted to $600 for all such bene- 
ficiaries. This figure is higher today, for 
since 1957 the rates for all medical care 
items have gone up by 14 percent, and rates 
Zor hospital rooms have risen by 22 percent. 
Among the beneficiaries who spent some time 
in a general hospital during 1957, only 57 
percent of those who were married and 38 
percent of those nonmarried were able to 
meet all their medical bills by themselves 
(Over and aboye any cost met by insurance). 
Of the rest, some went into debt, a sizable 
number received help from relatives or other 
outsiders. 

Many of the aged have, of course, some 
medical insurance. About half of the 
OASDI beneficiaries who entered a general 
hospital some time during 1957 had a part 
of thelr medical bill paid by insurance. But 
in many instances the insurance was in- 
adequate; and for some who were insured 
against hospitalization, either the specific 
illness was excluded from coverage or the 
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general hospital stay was too short (or the 
deductible too large) for the insurance to 
go into effect. Thus, of the aged OASDI 
beneficiaries who were insured and who went 
to a hospital during 1957, 16 percent of the 
couples, had no portion of their year’s total 
medical costs met by insurance; and 57 per- 
cent found that theif insurance covered 
less than one-half of thelr total medical 
bills. Less than half (46 percent) of the 
aged have insurance against hospitalization 
costs (compared with 69 percent of the popu- 
lation under 65). 

Furthermore, those most likely to suffer 
the most hardship—the retired, those with 
low incomes or with major chronic health 
problems—are least likely to have the ad- 
vantage of any health insurance coverage. 
Many private insurance organizations will 
not even enroll persons 65.or over. To Nus- 
trate, as of early 1960, only about two-fifths 
of the Blue Cross plans accepted initial non- 
group enrollinent from persons over 65. A 
study by the National Opinion Research In- 
formation Foundation shows that, as of 4 
years ago, of those older persons who wanted 
coverage, 34 percent couldn't afford it and 
16 percent had been refused insurance or 
had it canceled. 


THE KENNEDY PROCRAM 


How has the administration responded to 
these facts? It has recommended that some, 
but not all, of the cost of medical care for 
older people be financed by contributions 
to the social security system. The proposal 
is described this way by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wil- 
bur J. Cohen (confirmed by the Senate last 
week by one vote): It] would make it 
possible for the people of this country during 
their working years to provide for their 
heaith needs in their old age. Like the pres- 
ent social security benefits, health insurance 
protection would be provided as a right that 
is earned through work.“ Care would not be 
free or be a handout. The plan “is based 
upon a recognition that expensive illness 
only too often forces the aged after a lfe- 
time of independence to become dependent 
upon their children or to submit to the 
humiliation of inquiry into their personal 
affairs. The health insurance proposal, like 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program now in effect, would not pro- 
vide more than basic protection. It would 
provide payment for the cost of Inpatient 
hospital care (after a deductible), skilled 
nursing home convalescence after hospital- 
ization, hospital outpatient diagnostic 
services (after a deductible), and visiting 
nurse and related health services. The pre- 
rogatives of doctors and patients would re- 
main unchanged. The patient would choose 
his own doctor, who in turn would be ab- 
solutely unhindered in practicing his pro- 
fession." 

Specifically, patients would be entitled to 
90 days of inpatient hospital care for a 
single spell of illness at a minimum 
of $20 and a maximum charge of $90. But 
at no extra cost, the patient would be en- 
titled to another 180 days of skilled nursing 
home care, and hospital outpatient clinic 
diagnostic services would be available for all 
costs exceeding the first $20 for each diag- 
nostic study. Finally, the aged who benefit 
from this program could have as many as 
240 home health care visits in a calendar 
year. Some 1414 million persons (out of a 
total of 17% million 65 or over) would be 
eligible for benefits as of January 1963. 

Who pays the bill? The program would 
be financed entirely by an increase in social 
security tax contributions of one-fourth of 
1 percent each for employers and employees, 
and three-elghths of 1 percent for self- 
employed persons, both to be effective as of 
January 1, 1963. Individual earnings sub- 
ject to the tax would be ralsed from $4,800 
to $5,000 effective the first of January 1962. 
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Despite AMA propaganda this can be fairly 
termed a modest program; it leaves out, for 
example, any payment from the insurance 
fund to patients for their physicians’ fees, 
except in very special instances, The pa- 
tient would have full responsibility for pick- 
ing his own doctor and his hospital. 

But the trade association of the doctors 
does not see it this way; it sees revolution. 
The AMA is fighting back with every re- 
source at its command. Last year, the AMA 
acknowledged spending $72,634.76 on lobby- 
Ing activities in Washington, but one can 
be sure that that represents only a fraction 
of what was spent or will be spent in 1961. 
Already, members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee are receiving considerable 
mall most of It against the bill 
and coming from doctors and their organi- 
zations”—but Congress ain't seen nothin’ 
yet. Beginning the middle of this month, 
the attack will start in earnest. 

The AMA strategy was carefully outlined 
at a confidential get-together of the as- 
sociation’s high command on March 18 and 
19 in Chicago. At this meeting, from which 
reporters were barred, those present were 
given a complete rundown on the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House in terms of 
their likely positions on the President's 
medical care program, The meeting was 
told that if the “undecided” vote breaks 
evenly, the AMA will have the President 
licked. i 

PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


This private session was devoted primar- 
ily to a discussion of propaganda tactics, A 
Senator who a year ago had personally as- 
sured some of his colleagues that if only they 
would go along with his very limited medical 
program (which the Congress adòpted) he 
would be on thelr side in 1961, made an off- 
the-record speech in which he said that it 
was now or never, and that if they could kill 
medical care to the aged through social 
security in 1961, it would probably stay dead. 

When someone raised the question of 
whether it was really accurate to call the 

Presidents program socialized medicine, 
he was advised that the AMA's public rela- 
tions experts had studied this very carefully 
and found that this is the label best guaran- 
teed to raise the voters“ blood pressure. 

The AMA breakdown of how the Congress 
will divide is probably as accurate as any 
count in advance can be. The odds at pres- 
ent are against Mr. Kennedy. Those Demo- 
crats the President needs most in this fight 
are either on the other side or on the fence- 
He is getting no help from the chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 

Quite a variety of propaganda items was 
previewed in Chicago to be seen later by 
millions of Americans. There is a “Digest of 
Information“ —eight pages, single-spaced— 
giving the AMA's arguments against the 
President's plan. There is a six-page, single- 
spaced “Selected Statistics Concerning Med- 
ical Economics," designed to prove that 
Americans receive “the finest care of any 
nation.“ A special report was given at 
Chicago by the women’s auxillary to the 
AMA, outlining what ladies can do: “inform 
each Member as to the danger of a com- 
pulsory medical care program based on a 
social security tax. This is socialized 
medicine.” | 

Texts of a canned talk for delivery at com- 
munity meetings arranged by auxiliary mem- 
bers have becn distributed. Specific lobby- 
ing instructions are being supplied: Since 
each auxiliary member is a voter in her own 
right it is suggested that the individual let- 
ters which the auxiliary members write to 
Congressmen should be written on the mem- 
ber’s own stationery in longhand or 
and signed in her own name rather than that 
of her husband.” 

Chicago strategists were also told that 
headquarters will supply, in quantity, a spe- 
cial edition of the AMA News entirely de- 
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voted to this issue. In a red-bordered box 
on the front page of the News, the AMA 
speaks directly to doctors: “The medical pro- 
fession bears the threat of this attack, and 
physicians can’t afford to close their eyes and 
hope that when they open them again the 
whole unhappy business will have disap- 
peared. They may awaken to the fact of 
Government medicine. If they are socialized 
their patients will be socialized as well. 
Physicians, individually and collectively, 
must wrest the initiative from the labor 
leaders and others who are determined to 
destroy free medicine, * * *” 

The AMA has prepared an instruction 
sheet for district and county medical soci- 
eties which recommends that: “Physician 
members must write and initiate a great 
number of individual letters te the Congress 
from their own membership and from 
friends in other organizations.” Detailed 
suggestions are given on how the local medi- 
cal society can unite the allled health, pro- 
fessional, and business groups in your com- 
munity.” 

They are then told to contact dentists, 
pharmacists, the farm bureau, chambers of 
commerce, junior chambers of commerce, 
manufacturing groups, retailers, local busi- 
nessmen, etc. And in capital letters doc- 
tors are reminded that “the volume of let- 
ters and the diversity of interest of the 
people writing them is the important thing. 
Personal letters—no form letters. Tele- 
phone calls, telegrams, and personal visits 
are also important. Be sure,” they are re- 
minded, that “the Congressman's name is 
spelled correctly and the letter is properly 
addressed.” 

ALONGSIDE LIFE AND HOLIDAY 


Not only do most physicians have a Rep- 
resentative and two Senators, however: they 
have patients. And for them, there is a 
leaflet entitled (in red) “Socialized Medicine 
and You,” to be placed In the doctors’ wait- 
ing rooms, alongside Life and Holiday, It 
is “an open letter to my patients,” and be- 
gins: “The time has come for all of us to 
Stand and be counted on the question of 
socialized medicine.” In large type we read 
“Your freedom is at stake.“ The patient is 
told that if he agrees “that preserving the 
freedoms of medical service is vital, then 


medicine is not for us.“ 

And that's not all. The AMA has special 
handouts for editorial writers, reprints from 
Nation’s Business, the Wall Street Journal, 
the Saturday Evening Post, the Chicago Sun- 
Times, the Chicago Tribune, the Richmond 
Times- tch. There is also a sample 
letter to editorial writers for the doctors to 
copy and mail. There is a communications 
kit with ad mats for local newspapers. Space 
is left at the bottom of each ad for the 
signature of the particular medical society. 
One is entitled “Socialized Medicine and 
You,” and can be ordered by number from 
the AMA, Post Office Box 5037, Chicago, 
III. Five sample i-minute radio or tele- 
vision scripts are likewise available. Sim- 
Plicity is stressed: “This is [doctor's name]. 
As a practicing physiclan, I believe that any 
American (young or old) who needs medical 
Care should get it. That's why I favor the 
Program of medica] aid for the aged enacted 
in the Kerr-Mills law, (Pause.) But some 
People don't want this law to succeed. They 
Propose a compulsory program of medical 
Services to the aged covered by social se- 
curity— regardless of need. To me this rep- 
Tesents socialized medicine for the elderly— 
with Federal control abridging the patient's 
freedom to choose his doctor, com: 
the privacy of the doctor-patient relation- 
ship. (Pause.) For more facts, ask your 
family doctor for the pamphlet titled ‘Med- 
ical Aid for the Aged. 
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On April 19, a full-page advertisement will 
appear in 29 major newspapers. The reasons 
given in that ad for rejecting the President's 
program are interesting: “As Americans— 
not simply as physicians—we are deeply con- 
cerned about the dangers of socialized med- 
icine. The Socialist Party Itself calls it 
socialized medicine, And we believe they 
have a more expert knowledge of socialist 
definitions than do those who describe the 
social security approach as ‘just a method 
of financing aid for the aged.“ 

This compulsory health care program adds 
up to nothing more than socialized medi- 
cine—controlled by a bureau of the Federal 
Government, paid for by increased social 
security taxes, burdening both present and 
future generations. Confined at first to the 
aged, it would inevitably be expanded to 
cover all Americans. 

“Moreover, when the Federal Government 
enters the privacy of the examination room— 
controlling both standards of practice and 
choice of practitioner—the cost includes loss 
of freedom. Your doctor's freedom to treat 
you in an individual way. Your freedom to 
choose your own doctor. When the physician 
is socialized his patient is socialized as well.” 
(The AMA will also underwrite “a solid FM 
radio campaign [to] supplement our na- 
tional advertising in the metropolitan dai- 
lies—reaching millions of citizens whose in- 
telligent support is so essential to us.“) 

Doctors may order mats of these full- 
page ads in different sizes and schedule them 
for local publication to tie in with the na- 
tional advertising. A second advertisement 
entitled “Socialized Medicine and You” is 
ready to go at a later date * * if neces- 
sary.” One-, two-, and three-column mats 
carrying the AMA's message are available 
“that can be fitted into the advertisements 
of pharmacists and other interested retail- 
ers.“ One warns that a Forand-type bill 
would endanger “one of the basic principles 
of our responsibility to you. This is a prin- 
ciple expressed in the physician's pledge 
‘I will hold in confidence all that my pa- 
tient confides In me’.” 

None of this is true; none of it is relevant 
to providing adequate medical care for old- 
er people, who are not for the most part 
getting it and cannot get it through charity 
or private insurance plans; the references 
to “compuision” is a fradulent. For what 
ails so many of the aged is being compelled 
to endure illness without proper treatment, 
or to be dependent on charity or on young- 
er members of a family which is struggling 
itself to keep ahead of the bill collector. 


Mr. Speaker, the full-page ad referred 
to in the article has already appeared in 
newspapers across the country. 

The inspired letters, as sugested by 
AMA are arriving. 

Lintend to answer the stereotyped mail 
with a copy of this item. 


Research Activities in the Field of Dry 
Edible Beans Flatulence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. FORD. Mr. N erie leave 
to extend my remarks I e & copy 
of a resolution adopted by the Michigan 
State Legislature concerning the prob- 
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lem of flatulence in beans. The bean 
producers of my State, along with those 
of all other States, are extremely inter- 
ested in expanded research on flatulence 
in beans presently being conducted by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

This research is of great importance 
to the bean industry and to those farm- 
ers who produce beans for market. 

The resolution follows: 

Senate CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 24 

Concurrent resolution petitioning the Con- 

gress of the United States to accelerate 

and expand research activities in the field 

of dry edible beans flatulence 

Whereas the State of Michigan has pro- 
duced an average of better than 5 million 
hundredweight of beans annually for the 
past 5 years, which has contributed over 
$33 million each year to the economy of 
Michigan and the United States; and 

Whereas 5 million hundredweight is ap- 
proximately one and one-half milllon in 
excess of our customary domestic require- 
ments because of an inherent problem of 
flatulence in beans; and 

Whereas a large potential market for in- 
creased consumption of beans exists pro- 
viding the flatulence can be eliminated; and 

Whereas increased utilization of Michigan 
beans would increase the economy of Michi- 
gan and the United States; and 

Whereas beans are already playing a large 
role in feeding the hungry and destitute in 
distressed areas of the United States and 
will play an important part in the Food for 
Peace program, which is an integral part 
of the foreign relations of the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States be urged to ex- 
pand and accelerate the research on flatu- 
lence presently being conducted in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be sent to the Honorable Orville 
Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States; the U.S. Senators from Michi- 
gan, Senators McNamara and Hart; and 
Michigan Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 1 

Adopted by the senate April 5, 1961. 

Adopted by the house April 21, 1961. 

FRED I. CHASE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
NORMAN E. PHILLES, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Administration Policies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kennedy administration is developing a 
distinct, if not impressive, personality 
and the following article by Ted Lewis, 
which appeared this morning in the 
Washington Daily News, is typical of the 
incidents that have developed in recent 
weeks; 


(By Ted Lewis) 
WasHINGTON, May 2.—Just when the once 
exciting Kennedy administration was getting 
a tittle dull and stodgy, the Washington 
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scene has been enlivened by the exposure of 
some stumblebums among the President's 
appointees to high office. 

The prize for top dimwit among the en- 
ergetic characters in the new generation 
Government will, of course, have to wait a 
full disclosure of all the deplorable facts in 
the Cuban invasion fiasco. 

But on a tentative award basis, the prize 
can now go hands down to Secretary of In- 
terior Stewart Udall, Arizona’s gift to the 
Kennedy entourage. The crewcut, cocky 
Udall first flipped his lid last week by 
brazenly blaming the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration for the Cuban debacle. 

He has now compounded that political 
faux pas—which embarrassed the White 
House—by a display of stupid overzeal in the 
sale of $100-a-plate tickets to a Democratic 
Party fundraising dinner. 

We will take his word for it that he only 
solicited one member of the gas and oil 
lobby—an “old friend! —but as any smart 
Democratic Party politician will tell you, the 
damage has been wrought. It will be hard 
to erase the impression that Udall's aim was 
to tap the pockets of the oll and gas industry 
millionaires generally. 

Whether Udall will be the first of Ken- 
nedy’s official family to go is uncertain at 
this point. He is, however, considered most 
likely to fade away, although there are in- 
creasing reports that before the year is out 
some big changes will be made. Even Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk figures in the 
“agonizing reappraisal” because of what 
didn’t happen in Cuba and there are re- 
ports that the oldest Cabinet member, 63- 
year-old Commerce Secretary Luther Hodges 
was tagged first at the White House as the 
Cabinet member most likely not to succeed. 

The harsh fact that the once-smooth 
Kennedy machine has developed squeaks is 
probably the most significant development 
of the so-called first 100 days in office. 

There have been not only errors in judg- 
ment in the Cabinet but in the Harvard 
brain trust sector of the White House ad- 
visory staff and even among the once de- 
pendable public relations advisers. White 
House Press Secretary Pierre Salinger has 
been at swords points with White House 
correspondents from the beginning. It is 
generally acknowledged that the President 
has gotten press breaks despite Salinger, not 
because of him. 

ADMINISTRATION'S BIG FEAR IS LOSS OF ITS 
SPARKLE 

What probably disturbs the new adminis- 
tration most in connection with the unex- 
pected personnel troubles is that it is in 
danger of losing its sparkle. A young Pres- 
ident, particularly one with a host of youth- 
ful men about him, was confidently ex- 
pected to generate a feeling of excitement, of 
a forward-moving administration bent on 
getting things done with electrifying ease, 

The opinion that the administration is 
becoming dull, if not stodgy, is rather wide- 
spread here. In part, this is due to the fact 
the President has become “overexposed,” and 
by that is not meant overexposure of his 
personality but overexposure of his ideas. 

There is admitted unhappiness over the 
number of messages he has sent to Congress. 
He has set a Presidential record of 21 mes- 
sages to Congress in less than 4 months. 
Unfortunately, most of them have been 
pretty dull reading. They have been too long 
and lacking in that personal sparkle the 
President is capable of extracting when he 
has time to sit down and coin phrases and 
compose fluid sentences. 

His ghost writers have been overworked 
because the President has been tied up with 
cold war problems. As a result, their com- 
positions have by and large been sorry stuff, 
heavyhanded and soporific, 
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TED SORENSEN'’S HAND SORELY MISSING FROM 
SPEECHES 

All this is no basic reflection on chief 
speech writer Theodore Sorensen or others 
in the ghostwriting stable like Dick Good- 
win, Mike Feldman, and Lee White. 

Sorensen's fine hand has been missing from 
most of these endeavors because the Presi- 
dent found he had other and more important 
tasks for Sorensen to tackle—policy problems 
in particular. The others in the stable are 
admittedly capable of turning out a well- 
rounded speech or message to Congress, but 
need time. And around the White House 
these days there is plenty of bustle but no 
time for reflection on a well-turned and 
snappy phrase. 

Kennedy's personnel problems are actually 
much more complex than the simple one of 
whether the right man has been found for 
the right job. There are some grounds for 
believing that failure to have the right man 
on the job was at the root of the Cuban 
finsco. 

The man chosen weeks ago to fill the 
pivotal post of Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs was U. Alexis John- 
son, a smart career operative. Unfortu- 
nately, Johnson was not in Washington dur- 
ing the appraisals of the Cuban situation. 
WITH JOHNSON, THINGS MIGHT HAVE BEEN 

DIFFERENT 


Had Johnson been able to give his atten- 
tion to the Cuban problem, the decision 
might well have been different. His post is 
one in which all phases of a policy decision 
aro scrutinized. It has always been a key 
post in the Department, one which Robert D. 
Murphy filled for years and which enabled 
him to take deserved credit for putting into 
effect many a cold-war-policy maneuver— 
always at the right place and at the right 
time. 

Where was Johnson when his services and 
opinions were so vitally needed here? As an 
expert on Asia, he was in the Far East mak- 
ing arrangements for the recent SEATO con- 
ference in Bangkok and for organizing the 
U.S. stand on Laos. 

In hindsight, it would have been far bet- 
ter to have had Johnson here. 


Albert L. Colloms: Spanish Amnesty 
Advocate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include a letter to the 
editor of the New York Times, published 
March 1, 1961, by Albert L. Colloms, a 


- respected constituent of mine, and a 


New York Times editorial of March 3, 
1961, commenting upon the condition of 
civil liberties in Spain with reference to 
6,000 political prisoners. Mr. Colloms 
is now forming a committee to call upon 
Spain to grant amnesty to the political 
prisoners. 

Mr. Speaker, I also include a column 
written for the New York Post of Wed- 
nesday, March 22, 1961, by Mr. Joseph 
Wershba, entitled “It Takes Tough 
Idealism To Soften Up a Dictator.” 
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I commend these items to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 
[From the New York Times, Mar. 1, 1961] 


SPAIN's PRISONERS—SUPPORT FOR AMNESTY FOR 
Reorme’s POLITICAL OPPONENTS URGED 


To the EDITOR or THE New York TIMES: 

During November 1960, an international 
commission of five lawyers made a personal, 
on-the-spot investigation of civil liberties, 
due process, and the situation of the political 
prisoners in Spain. The investigation made 
a story meriting front-page treatment in a 
number of important newspapers throughout 
Europe. Even ABC of Madrid thought it im- 
portani enough to run stories for almost 2 
weeks. 


As the U.S. member of that Commission, 
which included Richard Turner of London, 
Angel Bustelo of Mendoza, Argentina; Jorge 
Jiles of Chile, and José Sancho Miajares of 
Caracas, Venezuela, I feel that it is time for 
the appalling situation of the political pris- 
oners and exiles of Spain to be presented to 
the conscience of the people of the United 
States. 

Six thousand Spanish men and women are 
imprisoned there. They are of all political 
persuasions and of none. Their sole crime is 
differing with the administration. 

Many are subjected to outrageous sen- 
tences of 20 years or more. Many have been 
tortured, All have been convicted with so 
blatant a disregard of due process that the 
courageous lawyers of Spain are in the fore- 
front of the fight for amnesty within Spain. 

BACKING FOR MOVEMENT 

Indeed, leading figures in all Western Eu- 
rope have joined in this movement, moti- 
vated by humanity and decency. Personages 
in the forefront of intellectual life, in the 
labor movement, in finance, in the profes- 
sions and the arts are active in committees 
of their respective countries and are devot- 
ing their efforts to amnesty for Spanish po- 
litical prisoners and exiles. 

In Latin America too, this movement is 
widespread and deep-rooted, I have just re- 
turned from Montevideo, where the second 
Latin American congress for amnesty for the 
political prisoners of Spain and Portugal was 
concluded. 

Some 480 delegates of 9 countries, repre- 
senting 270 organizations, were in attend- 
ance. Four thousand greetings were received 
in the 3 days of the conference. The dele- 
gates were representative of the best of South 
America. There were political leaders, some 
officially representing their governments, po- 
litical groups were represented, as were in- 
tellectuals, workers, professionals, business 
men, labor leaders and Catholic orders. 

A West European conference will be held 
in Paris in the spring which will be attended 
by delegates from every country in Western 


It can only be that the present inaction of 
the people of our country is the result of 
lack of information. The American people 
are too sympathetic to be silent about the 
political prisoners in Spain once they know 
the real facts of the situation. 

ALBERT L. COLLOMS. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 3, 1961] 
PRISONERS IN SPAIN 


The letter from Albert Colloms printed on 
this page March 1 and dealing with political 
prisoners in Spain was a call to the con- 
science of all of us. Mr. Colloms was the 
American member of an international com- 
mission of lawyers who made an on-the-spot 
investigation of civil liberties, due process, 
and political prisoners in Franco Spain. 

Among their findings was that 6,000 Span- 
ish men and women are in prison because 
they disagree with the regime. Many are 
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serving sentences of 20 years or more, wrote 
Mr. Colloms, and many have been tortured.” 

The facts speak for themselves. They are 
deserving of earnest consideration for two 
special reasons. One is that Franco Spain 
is a military ally of the United States. We 
signed a treaty—the 1953 Pact of Madrid— 
with Spain with the understanding, as Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson put it at the 
time, that Spain would make substantial 
advances in such directions as increased civil 
liberties.” The other reason is that interna- 
tional expressions of concern might help to 
bring about an amnesty for these unfortu- 
nate political prisoners. 


[From the New York Post, Mar. 22, 1961] 


It Takes TovucH Ipeatism To SOFTEN UP A 
DICTATOR 
(By Joseph Wershbn) 

Albert L. Colloms is a gentle and whimsi- 
Cal 57-year-old New York lawyer who norm- 
ally specializes in dry-as-dust real estate 
and banking. He was on his way back from 
legal business in Israel last Nevember when 
he stopped off in Paris, Someone asked him 
if he'd like to go to Spain. Life hasn't been 
the same since for Colloms. 

“Previously,” he says, “I knew very little 
about what was really going on in Spain. 
Sure, I'd heard things were not too good, 
there were repressions, people were tossed 
in jail for opening their mouths, But I 
didn’t realize till I talked with Spaniards 
themselves what a widespread movement 
there is, calling on Franco to grant amnesty 
to 6,000 political prisoners.” 

AS a result, Colloms—with offices at 342 
Madison Avenue—is now forming an amnesty 
committee of prominent Americans. “The 
Ministry of Justice man in Madrid told us 
there are no political prisoners in Spanish 
jails," Colloms recalls. “He says they're in 
for ‘crimes against the state“ Well,” Col- 
loma observes with a smile, “that’s a defi- 
nition that's hard to beat," > 

Colloms has become something of an in- 
ternational incident, He's been denounced 
front page by the controlled Franco press 
and the Spanish Ambassador in Washington 
has found it necessary to deny his charges— 
both signs of the Franco government's ex- 
treme sensitivity to world opinion. 

On his trip to Madrid last fall, Colloms 
was accompanied by four lawyers. They 
talked with families, studied reports by 
Spanish lawyers, examined indictments and 
sentences, Colloms' conclusions: 

“There are 6,000 political prisoners in 
Spain, They range from a small number 
of Communists to a small number of 
Falangists. Sixty to ninety are still in from 
the Civil War, over 20 years ago. Two thou- 
Sand are charged with the sole crime of 
having been collateral to that war—a family 
connection, for instance. The rest—the vast 
majority—are Free Masons, monarchists, 
unionists, farmers, Socialists, anarchists, 
syndicalists, students—and people with abso- 
lutely no politics at all. 

“Their sole crime is that they differed with 
the administration. And all of them have 
been convicted with so blatant a disregard 
of due process that the courageous lawyers 
within Spain have taken the lead in this 
fight for amnesty. 

“And that's what has to be emphasized,” 
Colloms declares. It's the Spaniards them- 
selves who are leading the ght from street 
cleaner to law professor, they've signed 
petitions. 

“Franco is no humanitarian. He won't 
grant amnesty out of the goodness of his 
heart. But he'll do it if it's expedient—if 
there's enough pressure. 

“This movement for amnesty is basically 
humanitarian,” says Colloms, now on his 
way to Paris for a Western Europe amnesty 
conference later this month. That's how 
I got into it and that's why I want to see an 
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American committee formed. I don't think 
anyone in Spain likes Franco, but neither do 
I think he’s on the way out. That's the 
business of the Spanish people—not out- 
siders. As long as he can keep his govern- 
ment going, he’s going to stay in. 

“I get the feeling that Spain is a police 
state. But there's no revolutionary feeling 
against Franco. You've got three genera- 
tions in Spain today. The younger genera- 
tion doesn’t know the country once had 
democracy. The oldest generation doesn't 
have the push to do anything about it. And 
the middle generation remembers the horror 
and the slaughter of the civil war. 

“They don't want“ any more bloodshed. 
They still tell you stories of how 250 people 
at one time would be lined up in front of a 
ditch and machinegunned. Both sides did 
it. And they still go wild remembering when 
Franco let the Moors loose; the Moors just 
tore people limb from limb, 

But while we have no right to tell the 
Spanish people what to do, I think we ought 
to speak up for simple decency. Since I got 
into this thing, I found out we have a 1953 
military treaty with Spain, with the under- 
standing that Spain would make substan- 
tial advances in such directions as increased 
civil liberities. Well,“ says Colloms, the 
least we can do is make Franco live up to 
his treaty commitments.” 

Colloms, born in Denver, March 10, 1904. 
grew up in Connecticut, attended Yale and 
took his degree from Yale Law in 1927. He 
was with the U.S. Housing Authority from 
1938 to 1940, and was in charge of OPA en- 
forcement for consumer goods in metropoli- 
tan New York from 1941 to 1945. He and his 
wife live on Manhattan's West Side. His son 
Michael, 23, is studying at UCLA for his 
Ph. D. in chemistry. 

Colloms doesn't recall having more than 
a passing interest in Spanish affairs. “I’m 
sure I sympathized with the Loyalists in the 
Civil War.“ he says, “and I hope I contrib- 
uted to some milk fund campaign. But I 
was long out of college when it happened. 
It didn't stir me as much as it did the young 
people in the 1930's.” 

He is a stirred man now. 


Dan Ryan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great sorrow that I call to the attention 
of my colleagues the death on April 8, 
1961, of one of the great leaders in the 
civic as well as the political life of the 
city of Chicago, Daniel Ryan, president 
of the Board of Commissioners of Cook 
County. 

Mr. Ryan was first elected to the 
county board in 1923 when he succeeded 
his father, Daniel Ryan, Sr., who had 
been president of the board. He served 
for 34 years as a member, the last 7 years 
of which he served as president. He 
also served as chairman of the roads and 
bridges committee, and for 10 years as 
chairman of the finance committee. 

In these capacities he was instrumental 
in the establishment of a system of su- 
perhighways that now serves the Chi- 
cago area; the modernization of the 
Cook County Hospital and Nurses Home 
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and its research arm, the Hektoen Insti- 
tute; and also the expansion and pro- 
tection of the forest preserve district of 
Cook County. 

Mr. Ryan was one of the most power- 
ful Democratic leaders in Illinois and 
was a close frjend of the Honorable 
Richard J. Daley, mayor of the city of 
Chicago, and one of his most trusted ad- 
visers. 

He had a multitude of friends in all 
walks of life and his many kind and 
charitable deeds, though he did not seek 
to publicize them, were well known 
throughout Chicago. 

The sermon given by Archbishop Wil- 
liam E. Cousins, of Milwaukee, a close 
personal friend of many years, at the 
Holy Name Cathedral, epitomizes Mr. 
Ryan's philosophy of life. I should like 
to quote a part of this sermon: 

Mr. Ryan practiced to the fullest Christ's 
admonition to “render, therefore, to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar's; and to God the 
things that are God's.“ 

He rendered to Caesar the things that were 
Caesar's; he rendered to the Government he 
served a complete, humble, and full allegi- 
ance. And he rendered to God the things 
that were God's in his personal, family, and 
public life. 


Mrs. Murphy and I join his many 
friends in extending our deepest sym- 
pathy and our prayers to his gracious 
wife, Ruby, his son Daniel ITT, and the 
other members of his family. 


A Matter of Realism ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

[From the Shelbyville (Ind.) News, May 1, 
f 1961] 
A MATTER OP REALISM 


From time to time in the past we have 
pointed out that no nation in all history has 
even approached the generosity of the United 
States in its relations with the rest of the 
world. We also have pointed out that our 
generosity seems to have gained us little in 
our standing with much of the world. On 
the contrary, it seems to have purchased us 
less respect and less stature in the global 
scheme of things. 

The latter fact is brought home to us most 
forcefully by the verbal beating our country 
is taking in many places throughout the 
world in the wake of the Cuban invasion 
fiasco. This matter alone is enough to con- 
vince any sober American that something 
has been grossly wrong with our foreign re- 
lations for a long, long, time. 

It is stark fact that our tremendous out- 
pouring of aid—amounting to almost $100 
billion since the end of World War II—1s 
either being ignored altogether or is met 
with cynicism. 

While our concern for mankind’s freedom 
should be obvious, it actually is disbelleved 
in many countries. Most current examples 
of this fact are Laos and Cuba. In Laos, we 
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attempt to help people who apparently have 
little understanding of, or interest in, free- 
dom. And in Cuba we try to ald a people to 
dislodge a Communist tyranny—and get 
castigated for our efforts. At the same time, 
in Great Britain, India, and elsewhere, the 
tides of Communist-serving neutralism and 
pacifism run high. . 

Strangely to us, at-the same time the Reds 
get away with fantastic crime at the bar of 
world opinion. While they hold hundreds of 
millions in virtual slavery, and smash the 
freedom attempts of such innocents as the 
people of Tibet and Hungary, the Russians 
are fawned upon. That is not all—the Chi- 
nese Communists, whose deeds in assuming 
and holding power are unspeakable crimes, 
are seeking admission to the United Nations, 
and there is much agitation among some of 
our so-called friends to get them there. 

In trying to be kind t everyone, we too 
often have seemed soft. It appears that we 
have worried too much about what the 
world would think of this or that, and as a 
result we have drifted almost aimlessly into 
a web that could turn out to be our own 
destruction, 

Perhaps we must realize, first of all, that 
we are being isolated—not because our way 
of life ls wrong, but because most people 
just don't understand it. We must do the 
things that are necessary in dealing with our 
deadly enemy without worrying unduly over 
what the reaction may be in Africa, Indla, 
or elsewhere. This not to advocate isola- 
tionism, but simply to advocate an American 
foreign policy. It is to say that it is time 
that we stopped running after the world— 
that it is time that we started looking at it 
realistically from our own viewpoint. 

We should be willing to help, but only to 
the extent that the world understands we 
are attempting to stave off another dark age. 

We may expect respect if we act with dig- 
nity and aloofness. It is entirely possible 
that in a cold world and a cold war a certain 
amount of calculated coldness might be the 
approach most likely to awaken other coun- 
tries to a new and true awareness of the real 
perils as they exist. 


Of Law and Liberty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
contrast between the Communist cele- 
bration of May Day and the American 
counterpart, the celebration of Law Day, 
is vividly portrayed in an editorial which 
eppeared in the Chicago Sun-Times on 
Monday, May 1. I submit it for the 
Recor as most worthy of study: 

Or Law AND LIBERTY 

In Moscow, May 1 ts the day for parading 
military might, a day for Soviet muscle 
flexing. 

In America, May Day, 1961, brings the 
fourth annual celebration of Law Day— 
a day set aside to glorify a much differ- 
ent kind of power. In the words of the 
American Bar Association, originator along 
with local bar groups of Law Day, the pur- 
pose of the U.S. observance is to cultivate 
respect for the law, remind citizens of their 
heritage of freedom and encourage rededi- 
cation to the ideals of equality and justice 
under law. 

The contrast speaks for itself. 
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It is hoped that Americans today. will not 
only review the freedoms that are inherent 
under the U.S. rule of law, but also ponder 
the responsibilities that go hand in hand 
with these freedoms. 

In this connection, we suggest as worthy 
of contemplation these words by a revered 
Federal judge, Learned Hand, spoken before 
more than 1 million Americans on May 21, 
1944, in New York's Central Park: 

“Liberty lies in the hearts of men and 
women. When it dies there, no constitution, 
no law, no court can saye it. No constitu- 
tion, no law, no court can even do much to 
help it.. * The spirit of-liberty is the 
spirit which seeks to ufiderstand the minds 
of other men and women. The spirit of 
liberty is the spirit which weighs their in- 
terests alongside its own without bias. The 
spirit of liberty remembers that not even a 
sparrow falls to earth unheeded. The splrit 
of liberty is the spirit of Him who, near 
2,000 years ago, taught mankind that lesson 
it has never learned, but has never quite 
forgotten; that there may be a kingdom 
where the least shall be heard and con- 
sidered side by side with the greatest.” 


West Germany Also Has Its Communist 
Fronts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
of which I am a member, has often said 
that the strategy and tactics of the Com- 
munist apparatus follow the same pat- 
tern the world over. 

The bulletin of the Press Office in 
Bonn, West Germany, contains signifi- 
cant information about the work and ac- 
tivities of Communist-front organiza- 
tions in that country. It will be of in- 
terest to the Members of the Congress to 
note the striking similarities in the pat- 
terns followed by the Communists in 
Germany and in the United States. 

The translation of the article in bulle- 
tin No. 30, 1961, follows: 

COMMUNIST-CAMOUFLAGED AND AUXILIARY 
ORGANIZATIONS 

During question time in the German 
Bundestag on February 10, 1961, the Fed- 
eral Minister of the Interior, Dr. Gerhard 
Schröder, with the approval of the Federal 
Minister for All-German Affairs, gave the 
following answer to the question put by 
Bundestag Deputy Miiller-Hermann, “Is the 
Federal Government in a position to give a 
survey up to date of the Communist-camou- 
flaged and auxiliary organizations and their 
means of publication?” 

In the 3ist plenary session on June 13, 
1958, I gave the House the names of a num- 
ber of Communist-camouflaged and auxiliary 
organizations, as well as of certain neutralist 
and nationalist circles that are pro-Com- 
munist. I mentioned in particular: The 
World Peace Council, the Peace Committee 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
West German Women's Peace Movement, the 
Union of Persons Persecuted by the Nazi 
Regime (VVN), the Fédération Interna- 
tionale des Résistants (FIR), the League of 
Germans (BDD), the German Club 1954, the 
Democratic Cultural League of Germany 
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(DEBD), the Frankish Circle, the Campaign 
Community Against Atomic Armament of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, and the 
Permanent Congress of All Opponents of 
Atomic Armament of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

Purther organizations of this type can be 
added to this list. I should like to mention 
the following: The Schwelmer Circle, the 
Union of Independent Socialists, the German 
Youth Ring, and the Working Association 
“Happy Holidays for All Children,” and cer- 
tain. concentration camp associations 
(Auschwitz, Buchenwald, etc.). 

I also wish to refer to those organizations 
with the aid of which communism would 
like to establish a platform in order to gain 
a foothold again in the parliaments of the 
Federal Republic, of the Lander and the 
communities, and in this way exercise in- 
fluence on the political life of the Federal 
Republic. On the Federal level there is 
the German Peace Union. On the Linder 
level there are, above all, the German Dem- 
ocratic Union in the Saar, the Democratic 
Voters’ Union in North. Rhine-Westphalia, 
and the Union for Peace and Social Secu- _ 
rity in Baden- Württemberg. 

In quoting this data I have confined myself 
to those organizations which have developed 


-a greater activity and are frequently men- 


tioned in public. 
not exhaustive. 
In sddition, there are also a number of 
Communist camouflaged periodicals and 
papers. By these I mean organs which, 
without openly professing communism, cir- 
culate or propagate trends and aims of Com- 
munist policy without any criticism. These 
Communist camouflaged’ periodicals or 
papers include, in particular, the following: 
Die Andere Zeitung (the Other Paper); 
Blätter für deutsche und internationale 
Politik (News of German and International 
Politics), sponsored by the German Club 
1954; Blick in die Zeit (View of the Times), 
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Volkszeitung (German People's 
and Deutsche 
Weekly), organs sponsored 
of Germans; Konkret (Concrete), a students’ 
paper; Elan (Elan), a youth periodical; So- 
olalistische Korrespondenz (Socialist News); 
Die Tat (Action), the organ of the VVN; 
Münchener Vertriebenen-Echo (Munich Ex- 
pelees’ Echo), sponsored by the West Ger- 
man Re Congress; and Dat Blinkfiler 
(the Lighthouse), a weekly published in 
Hamburg. 


Tanks and Propaganda Only Dim 
Poland’s Flame. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, rumbling 
tanks and Soviet propaganda will never 
extinguish the flame of freedom in Po- 
land, and it is fitting on this day, the 
170th anniversary of Poland’s Constitu- 
tion Day, that we should renew our 
pledge to her people—a pledge to assist 
in the restoration of her independence 
and return to the Western family of na- 
tions. 

I know that it is the constant prayer 
of thousands of my constituents in the 
sixth Massachusetts District of Polish 
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extraction, that their native country will 
soon be free from its present oppressive 
yoke. 

A champion of human rights, Poland 
has never been totally crushed because 
of her indomitable character and crea- 
tive vitality based on mental, moral and 
spiritual vigor. The Pole abhors the 
despot, the tyrant, and the dictator. 
Men who undertook the task of guiding 
the Polish nation on the path of social 
progress, belonged to the most enlight- 
ened brains of the 18th-century Poland, 
and they fought and died for freedom. 

Great names and lasting achieve- 
ments in Polish history speak for them- 
selves and the contributions of great 
leaders in government, music, arts and 
sciences bring visions of a great heritage 
left to mankind, - 

We are, for vital reason, seriously 
concerned with the present fate of our 
Polish friends, even though changing 
world events may dim our view as we 
watch communistic developments in 
Laos, Cuba, and other parts of the globe. 
Sealed off behind the Iron Curtain, mil- 
lions of Polish people are virtually im- 
prisoned in their homeland, and there, 
they enjoy precious few of the freedoms 
for which they and their forebears 
fought so gallantly and courageously. 

As we cherish our own glorious birth- 
right, let us join with these valiant 
people in commemorating the inception 
of their liberty and pledge our help in 
the realization of their proper place 
among free nations. 

The Polish Government is Com- 
munist—but its people are not. 

Rumbling tanks and the steady drone 
of Soviet propaganda notwithstanding, 
Poland's flame of freedom shines 
brightly and her march toward inde- 
pendence is certain to succeed. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject of 
the captive mnations—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,“ pages 
3236-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
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Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soyiet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and senti- 
ments are expressive and valuable, I 
request that the following responses of 
our citizens to House Resolution 211 be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Marc 30, 1961. 
The Honorable Dante. J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLoop: The Ukrainian 
Congress Committee Branch of Cohoes, N. X., 
wishes to congratulate you upon introducing 
a resolution calling for the establishment 
of a special permanent Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations in Congress. Such a committee 
has long been needed, since the prisoners 
behind the Iron Curtain have always been 
eager and wanting to escape from tyran- 
nical hands. To know about the Soviet 
Union's weaknesses and conditions will be a 
great advantage to the free anti-Communist 
world. 

The suggested Committee on the Captive 
Nations would supply the American people 
aud the Western World with information 
concerning the affairs behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. It would also help our Government in 
formulating its policies toward the Soviet 
captive nations, 

We are writing to our New York State 
district Congressman O'Brirn, to uphold 
your resolution. 

Respectfully yours, 
THe UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE, 
BRANCH OF COHOES, 
STEPHAN HAWRYSHKO, 
President. 
JuLIaN BACHYNSKY, 
: Secretary. 
BYELORUSSIAN-AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Brooklyn, N. T., April 20, 1961. 
Hon. Dante J. FLOOD, 
House Offiee Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Conoressaran Fioop: On behalf of 
the Byelorussian-American Association I 
wish to express sincere congratulations on 
your introduction of the resolution for the 
establishment of a permanent Committee on 
Captive Nations in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The Soviet Union's goal is to dominate the 
world, and the Americans should know. it, 
because Soviet Russia has become a great 
imperialist peril which threatens all free 
nations and particularly our country, the 
United States of America. 

Your resolution to create a committee is 
a great step in the right direction, It would 
serve as an information center on the en- 
slaved peoples in the USSR. Our Gov- 
ernment needs this information in making 
proper policies with respect to the captive 
nations and with respect to the security of 
the United States. N 

I am also enclosing a copy of the resolu- 
tion adopted at the mass meeting com- 
memorating the 43d anniversary of Byelorus- 
sian independence on March 26, 1961, at Bilt- 
more Hotel in New York, in which support 
is given to your resolution. 
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With personal regards and best wishes, J 
am, 
Sincerely yours, 
CONSTANT MIERLAK, 
National President. 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
OF AMERICA, INC., 
BRANCH IN MINNEAPOLIS, 
April 14, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: The Minneap- 
olis Branch of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America wishes to congratulate you 
on your bold and farsighted move in intro- 
ducing the resolution calling for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations in the House of Representatives. 

The Soviet Union poses the greatest threat 
to the United States as well as to the entire 


‘free world, It will be of tremendous help for 


the various agencies of the U.S. Government 
to be aware of the conditions that prevail in 
the captive nations under the Soviet tyran- 
nical rule. These nations are ever eager to 
overthrow their tyrant and in this respect 
constitute a perennial weakness of the Soviet 
Union. 

The committee would be of great help in 
informing the people of the world of the 
state of affairs behind the Iron Curtain and 
therefore it would be a powerful tool for 
combating worldwide Russian propaganda. 

We are writing our Congressmen from Min- 
masata; asking them to support your resolu- 
tion. 

Respectfully yours, 
HILARY Parr, 
Branch Secretary. 
APR 21, 1961. 

Dran Me. Froop: I am writing to com- 
mend you on your understanding and fore- 
sight of the true intentions of Communist 
tyranny. 

Your resolution to create a permanent 
Captive Nations Committee would indeed 
give hope to the subjugated peoples under 
communism, and awaken and enlighten 
Americans to the atrocities committed 
against the human race by the hand of 
Russian imperialism, 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNA BUCZYNSKI. 
Apri 10, 1961. 

My Dear Mr. Froon: Our organization, the 

West Eayton, Pa. Branch of the Ukrainian 

Committee of America, wishes to 
congratulate you on your and 
sagacious move in introducing the resolution 
for the establishment of a permanent Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House of 
Representatives. 

Our organization will endeavor to con- 
vince other groups and organizations to write 
and commend you on your resolution. 

We are writing Congressman Francis E. 
Watter asking him to support your resolu- 
tion, 

Respectfully yours, 
MICHAEL KOLODRUB, 
PETER MILANSWREZ, 
(For the organization). 
APRIL 11, 1961. 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD; I, Father Naza- 
rewycz, and the members of my parish would 
like to congratulate you on your introduc- 
tion of a resolution calling for a permanent 
Committee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. One of the greatest 
problems facing this Nation is the Soviet 
Union, a prison to many nations and peo- 
ples. These nations, eager to escape Soviet 
Russian slavery and despotism, constitute 
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deep weaknesses for the Soviet Union. It 
is to our advantage to know and multiply 
such weaknesses. 

A Committee on Captive Nations could 
serve as a fountain of information and data 
on various enslaved nations in the U.S.S.R. 
Such information would be made available 
to US. Government and its agencies. Its 
main function would be to inform the Amer- 
ican people and the world at large on affairs 
behind the Iron Curtain and assist the Gov- 
ernment in formulating its policies with re- 
spect to the captive nations. 

We have informed our own Congressman, 
Mr. Kowatsk!, and asked him to support 
your resolution. 

We sincerely hope and pray for this res- 
olution to be passed. May the dear Lord in 
Heaven guide you in your magnificent work. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Rev. Father ANpRIJ Nauangwxcz. 
Manch 29, 1961. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Our organiza- 
tion, the Ukrainian National Association, 
St. Paul branch, wishes tọ congratulate you 
on your bold and farsighted move in Intro- 
ducing the resolution calling for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Committee on 
Captive Nations in the House of Representa- 
tives. Needless to say, such a committee ts 
long overdue, One of the greatest problems 
confronting our Nation today is the Soviet 
Union, a prison house of many nations and 
peoples. 

We are very grateful for your initiative 
and hope that every one of our State Con- 
gressmen will have the same view and make 
all possible effort in helping to establish 
such a permanent committee. 

We are writing our Congressmen in the 
State of Minnesota asking them to support 
your resolution. 

Very sincerely yours, 
B. Gamorta, 
President of UNA, Branch in St. Paul, 
Minn. 


BYELORUSSIAN-AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION, INc., 
New YORK BRANCH, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Aprit 21, 1961. 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Sm: All of our members would like 
to congratulate you on your introduction of 
the resolution for the establishment of a 
permanent Committee on Captive Nations 
in the House of Representatives. 

We believe that such committee will be 
of great help in our Nation's policy against 
the Soviet Union. It also will serve as an 
information center about many nations en- 
slaved by Soviet Russia. We believe that 
those enslaved peoples contain a destructive 

and are more dangerous to the Rus- 
sian empire than atomic bombs. 

We certainly hope that this bill will be 
passed by the House of Representatives in 
the near future. 

Respectfully yours, 
Bazyu SCECKA, 
Secretary. 
UKRAINIAN STUDENT 
ORGANIZATION OF MICHNOWSKY, 
PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 
April 16, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: The Ukrainian 
Student Organization of Michnowsky which 
represents a vast number of university stu- 
dents in America wishes to express its sin- 
cere congratulations on your resolution call- 
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ing for the establishment of a Captive Na- 
tions Committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

We wholly support your resolution and 
firmly believe that such a Committee on 
Captive Nations in the U.S. Congress would 
serve the intellectual ends of all the free- 
dom-loving students of the world. 

Boupan Kortcuycky, President. 

ORGANIZATION FOR THE DEFENSE 

or Four FREEDOMS ron UKRAINĘ, INC., 

New York, N. T., April 14, 1961. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOop: The Organiza-" 
tion for the Defense of Four Freedoms for 
Ukrainc, which represents thousands of 
American citizens of Ukrainian origin, and 
which embraces 32 branches throughout the 
United States, wishes to convey to you its 
heartiest congratulations on your resolu- 
tion calling for the establishment of a Cap- 
tive Nations Committee in the House of Rep- 
resentatlves. Our organization is dedicated 
to the preservation of the freedom and in- 
dependence of the United States. and is 
deeply concerned with the struggle of the 
captive nations for the restoration of their 
freedom: and independence, which wos de- 
stroyed and subverted by Communist Rus- 
sia during the past four decades. 

We are wholly in support of your resolu- 
tion on the captive nations because we are 
convinced that the establishment of such a 
committee would constitute a powerful force 
for the cause of freedom. It would indicate 
that the United States is earnestly and seri- 
ously concerned with the plight of the cap- 
tive and enslaved nations behind the Iron 
Curtain, 

Despite the fact that the U.S.S.R. is syste- 
matically attacking the United States and 
its allies and is making steady progress in 
such countries as Laos, the Congo, and Cuba, 
the United States is shying away from the 
issue of Russian colonialism and imperial- 
ism, either because it is not aware of the 
existence of the vast Soviet Russian slave em- 
pire, or because of an ill-advisod policy of 
“not to get tough with Moscow.” Two years 
ago, when Khrushchev was making gigantic 
propaganda successes with the Moslem peo- 
ples in Asia and Africa, the Voice of Amer- 
ica decided. to eliminate the Uzbek-language 
broadcasts from its services, under the pre- 
text that the VOA was unable to secure an 
adequate number of transmitters. Such ex- 
amples of a gross neglect of the captive non- 
Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. could be 
cited in many instances. 

It is therefore our sincere belief that your 
initiative and your resolution are dictated 
by your profound knowledge of the Issues at 
stake. Such a Committee on Captive Na- 
tions would become a font of unbiased 
knowledge and information on each captive 
nation behind the Iron Curtain. It could 
make expert and factual analyses on the 
plight of the captive nations in the Soviet 
Russian slave empire and then make them 
available to the executive agencies of our 
Government. Such a committee is long 
overdue and you are to be commended for 
your wisdom and your appreciation of this 
paramount issue of the captive nations. 

Our organization pledges its full and un- 
qualified support of your measure in Con- 
gress and will urge other U.S. Congressmen 
to support your resolution. We believe that 
your step in establishing such a Committee 
on Captive Nations in the U.S. Congress 
would meet with the approval and support 
of all the freedom-loving peoples of the 
world, as it would convince them that the 
United States is fully determined to pro- 
tect the freedom of all the nations of the 
world. Also, it would give concrete evidence 
that it has not abandoned the captive na- 
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tions behind the Iron Curtain, but is doing 
everything short of war to bring about their 
final liberation from Russian Communist 
tyranny and enslavement. 
ORGANIZATION FOR THE DEFENSE OF 
Four FREEDOMS ron UKRAINE, 
EUGENE Losinsky, President. 
STEPHEN Hatamay, Secretary. 


A Railroad’s Contribution to Forestry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. War- 
ren T. White contributed greatly to the 
development of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry in the South. Dr. White is a 
graduate of Clemson College, Clemson, 
S. C., where he received a scroll of honor 
for distinguished service and an hon- 
orary doctor of science degree. The fol- 
lowing address was made by Dr. White 
to the fifth World Forestry Congress 
held in Seattle, Wash., last fall and at- 
tended by 2,000 people from 71 countries 
throughout the world: 

A Rarmroav’s CONTRIBUTION TO FORESTRY 
(By Warren T. White, assistant vice presi- 
dent, Seaboard Air Line Railroad) 

In the inte 1920's the Seaboard Alr Line 
Ratlroad, one of the principal lines serving 
the southeastern portion of the United 
States, intensified its efforts toward bullding 
up the industrial economy of the territory 
served with the view to increasing rail ton- 
nage for its lines. 

Careful studies pointed to the conclusion 
that the greatest potential for the produc- 
tion of increased lay in the forest 
resources of the six Southeastern States 
served by the railroad. Originally, the 
southeastern part of the United States was 
one of the finest timber areas in the world. 
The region was covered with magnificent 
stands of virgin pine and various types of 
fine hardwoods extending from the Atlantic 
Seaboard to the Appalachian Mountain 
range on the west. 

A large portion of the Seaboard system 
was originally constructed to serve logging 
and -sawmill operations in the Southeast. 
During the latter part of the 19th century 
and the first two decades of the 20th cen- 
tury large and extensive sawmill operations 
characterized the principal developments in 
the area, producing lumber in enormous 
quantities from the virgin stands of timber 
for markets in this country and abroad. 
For the most part, the mills pursued a cut- 
out and get-out policy, with no definite 
plans or efforts by the owners for perpetuat- 
ing the future growth of the forests. In 
many instances uncontrolled fires added to 
the destruction of the forests. 

By the end of the second decade of the 
20th century most of the virgin timber had 
been cut and the large sawmills were forced 
to close down, leaving lumbering operations 
in large measure to small mills of the port- 
able type. Numerous instances could be 
cited throughout the southeastern territory 
where prosperous towns and communities, 
based on extensive sawmill operations, were 
left without payrolls or means of support 
with the closing of lumbering operations 
incident to the exhaustion of virgin timber 


supply. 
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Studies made by Seaboard's industrial 
department and other interested agencies 
indicated a highly favorable opportunity for 
the development of the pulp and paper 
industry in the Southeast. Basically, it 
was recognized that the inherent forest re- 
sources of the area consisted of fast growing 
epecies of timber, fertile soils, ample rainfall 
and long growing seasons. With adequate 
fire protection, southern pines were known 
to reach pulpwood size in from 15 to 20 years 
and in some instances in even a shorter 
period of time. 

Intensive efforts were made by Seaboard’s 
industrial de; ent, as well as by other 
organizations and individuals, to promote 
pulp and paper manufacture in the South- 
east. At about this time Dr. Charles H. 
Herty, famous scientist and humanitarian, 
demonstrated in his laboratory at Savannah, 
Ga., that southern pine could be utilized in 
the production of paper other than kraft 
or sulphate, and indeed that southern wood 
could be profitably utilized in the making 
of various grades of fine paper, rayon, cello- 
phane and kindred products. 

Until the mid-1930's the country’s main 
sources of supply for pulp and paper were 
the Scandinavian countries, Canada, and 
the northern part of the United States. Al- 
though a few kraft or sulfate mills were in 
operation in the South—a small plant hay- 
ing been built at Roanoke Rapids, N.C., as 
early as 1909—the pulp and paper potential 
of the region had scracely been scratched. 

In view of this situation, and as a result 
of intensive promotional efforts, a wave of 
construction of pulp and paper mills began 
in the South in 1935. In the short period 
from 1935 to 1940, 15 large mills were bullt 
in the Southeast, most of which were on 
Seaboard rails. Developments in the indus- 
try have continued apace and today a total 
of 63 pulp and paper mills are operating 
in the region from Virginia southward to 
Texas. Total investment by the industry 

Until the mid-1930's the country’s main 
mated at more than $5 Dillion. The an- 
nual production of mills in the South now 
exceeds 12 million tons of paper and board, 
with expenditures for pulpwood alone run- 
ning to almost one-half billion dollars. 

Prior to the coming of pulp and paper to 
the South there was relatively little demand 
for second growth timber. Fires ravaged 
the forests year in and year out and progress 
in forestry was slow and discouraging. The 
U.S. Forest Service and State forest agen- 
cles had for many years conducted intelli- 
gent, energetic and persistent programs for 
the elimination of forest fires, for the re- 
forestation of denuded areas and for the 
Promotion of sound forestry practices gen- 
erally, but there simply was lacking the 
demand for the timber, and results from 
these efforts were, In the main, disappoint- 
ing. As recently as 25 years ago, second 
growth pine timber could be purchased on 
a stumpage basis for as low as 50 cents a 
cord. With markets provided by pulp and 
Paper milis for pulpwood, the stumpage 
Price per cord today will run to $5 and 
upwards, depending on the location. 

The past two decades have witnessed a 
sharp increase in the drain upon the wood- 
lands of the South, with every indication 
pointing to even greater demands for timber 
in the future, In addition to new demands 
created by pulp and paper mills, timber is 
being required in increasing amounts for 
such industries as plywood, veneers, Turni- 
ture, poles, piling, and lumber. 

Seaboard’s program for developing the 
forest potential of the territory served has 
not been confined to the location of pulp 
and paper milis. In 1936 a forestry division 
was organized within the industrial depart- 
ment to work with wood-using industries, 
State forest agencies, the U.S. Forest Service, 
farmers and landowners generally in the 
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promotion of sound forestry practices to the 
end that a continuing supply of timber 
might be available for all future needs, 

It became obvious from the beginning 
that the problem was one of education, of 
getting across to landowners generally, and 
particularly to the small farmowner, that 
timberlands can be operated profitably on a 
sustained yield basis. 

The Seaboard's first move in its newly 
launched educational program was the oper- 
aflon of a conservation special train, which 
was something of a schoolhouse on wheels, 
and which toured the Southeast for 6 
straight weeks in 1942, The U.S. Forest 
Service, which has been of inestimable as- 
sistance to the railroad's program from its 
inception, was called upon for assistance, 
and the cooperation of State agencies was 
likewise enlisted. The conservation special 
made frequent stops throughout the South- 
east, carrying visual demonstrations of the 
yalue of fire prevention and other sound for- 
estry measures. The interest and coopera- 
tion of Governors, mayors, and other public 
officials were enlisted. The conservation spe- 
cial was visited by more than 50,000 people. 

Another phase of the rallroad's forestry 
work is the holding of forestry demonstra- 
tions at strategic points throughout the ter- 
ritory. These functions are scheduled only 
after exhaustive preparation extending over 
a period of many weeks, and are participated 
in by representatives of the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ices, State forest agencies, soil conservation 
service, vocational agriculture departments, 
wood-using industries, local businessmen 
and other interested agencies and individ- 
uals. These demonstrations illustrate all 
phases of sound forestry practices and wood 
utilization: Scores of these programs have 
been carried out at strategic points through- 
out the Southeast during the past two dec- 
ades with attendance in many instances 
running to more than 1,000 for a single meet- 
ing. It is noteworthy that in every case 
where these wood utilization programs were 
conducted there resulted a marked increase 
in the production and shipment of pulpwood 
and other forest products from the sur- 
rounding areas. Additionally, these demon- 
strations have resulted in an upsurge of in- 
terest on the part of landowners in in- 
stituting improved forest practices. 

Total forest acreage in the six Southeast- 

ern States amounts to 113 million acres, or 
a little more than 60 percent of the total 
land area. Farm woodlands, with small 
ownerships predominating, comprise 57 per- 
cent of the timber holdings, There are more 
than 800,000 such small ownerships in the 
area, 
To engage the active interest and par- 
ticipation of these numerous owners 
in instituting sound forestry measures is an 
educational problem of the first order. Pulp 
and paper companies and other large owners 
of timberland have maugurated their own 
programs for forestry improvement under 
the direction of trained foresters. Obvious- 
ly, the problem of the small farmowner 
is considerably different. 

To meet this situation Seaboard started an 
educational program with the farm youth 
of the Southeast some 16 years ago, a move- 
ment which has achieved profound results. 
One phase of the farm youth program in- 
volved the inauguration of forestry contests 
in the various States served by the railroad 
in which cash prizes ranging from first, sec- 
ond, and third to fourth are awarded to 
winners under rules set up by the Seaboard’s 
general forestry agent in conjunction with 
State forest agencies and Future Farmers of 
America. In addition to the giving of cash 
prizes to the winning youths, cash prizes 
are also awarded to the teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture in the classes from which 
top winning youths are selected. 
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In this program more than 85,000 youths 
are reached directly every year. The top 
winners in these forestry contests are taken 
to Kansas City each fall to the national con- 
vention of the Future Farmers of America 
where the winning youths appear before 
civic and business organizations to tell of 
their individual projects and how they have 
learned the lessons of sound forestry. These 
appearances before civil groups and other 

tions have recently been extended 
to include other important cities. 

The rallroad’s program includes the pub- 
lication óf a forestry bulletin—the first of 
its kind in the country—carrying to a read- 
ership of 100,000 regular messages on forest 
conservation subjects. 

Interest in forestry in the Southeast was 
never greater than at the present time. The 
economic value of the forests to the region 
can scarcely be exaggerated, The problem 
of future timber supply continues to be one 
of education. In a recent address before 
the American Pulp & Paper Association in 
New York City, Dr. Richard E. McArdle, 
Chief, U.S. Forest Service, pointed up the 
vital aspects of future timber supply in 
saying: 

“I am not predicting a timber famine. I 
am talking about an adequate supply. It 
means a conscious effort, however. The de- 
cisions you make in the sixties will be ir- 
retrievable. 

“You are entering a decade of decision as 
to our long-range timber supplies. Don’t 
let these decisions be made for you by de- 
fault. Take positive action.” 

Notwiths' the marked progress 
achieved in forestry during the past two 
decades, it is the opinion of competent au- 
thorities that the South realizes only a frac- 
tion of its potential in the growing of tim- 
ber. The U.S, Forest Service has estimated 
that within the next two decades the coun- 
try’s demand for forest products will be 
twice that of today, Only with the general 
adoption of intensive and sound forestry 
measures can this demand be met. It is the 
Seaboard’s objective through its forestry pro- 
gram to contribute to the fullest possible 
extent toward the achievement of this goal. 


. 


Khrushchev Looks at Neutrals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKL Mr. Speaker, we 
can often learn through the remarks of 
statesmen throughout the world, even 
a butcher turned statesman such as 
Nikita Khrushchev. The Chicago Daily 
News of April 24, 1961, contained a most 
penetrating editorial entitled “Khru- 
shchey Looks at Neutrals,” which I hope 
will be noticed especially by our mis- 
guided eggheads in the State Depart- 
ment: 

KERUSECHEV Looks at NEUTRALS 

“There are no neutral men.” This com- 
ment by Nikita Khrushchev, dropped tn the 
course of a talk with Walter Lippmann, ex- 
plains a great deal about current Russian 
diplomacy. It also raises a great deal of 
doubt that any agreement at all can be 
reached with Russia. 

It explains why Khrushchev has demanded 
a tripartite committee to direct the United 
Nations Secretariat, and why a similar de- 
mand for a council of three is one factor 
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blocking the nuclear test ban talks at 
Geneva. 

Whether Khrushchev has just reached this 
conclusion or whether he now, for the first 
time, feels strong enough to bring it out in 
the open, we have no way of knowing. 

Until last year, Russia concurred in sup- 
porting a neutral at the head of the U.N. 
operations, despite some complaining. The 
demand for a three-headed monstrosity did 
not arise in the test ban negotiations until 
this spring. 

In each case, Khrushchey proposed that 
one representative be picked by the West 
and one by the Communist bloc, and that 
the third represent neutral nations, But 
if there are no neutral men, the proposal 
becomes a meaningless smokescreen. 

The neutral representative, according to 
Khrushchev, would automatically favor one 
side or the other and hence become a po- 
tentially dangerous partisan, He, too, would 
have to be neutralized, and Khrushchev 
has a method for accomplishing it. 

His way would be to require unanimous 
approval of every measure before it could 
become effective. In short, a lone Russian 
negative vote would be a veto paralyzing 
any action of which Russia disapproved. 

The idea that “anyone who is not for me 

is against me” is not exactly new in the 
world. It crops up everywhere—in labor 
disputes, in baseball umpiring, and court 
cases. 
But at some point in disputes of any kind 
it becomes essential to have arbitrators able 
to see both sides. Khrushchev would seem 
to rule out any kind of meaningful abritra- 
tion on the international scene. 

It is ironic that this Khrushchey doctrine 
should emerge just when the Kennedy ad- 
ministration has taken a different policy 
turn on neutrality. The present tendency 
in W. is to regard neutrals with 
much less suspicion than when John Foster 
Dulles held sway. 

But if the only neutralist acceptable to 
Khrushchey is to be one he knows to be 
neutral on his side, some revival of our own 
suspicions may be in order. 


Freeport, Tex., Pilot Plant for Sea Water 
Conversion Could Prove To Be of Inter- 
national Importance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
there is an old proverb which warns that 
“when you are thristy it is too late to 
start thinking about digging a well.” 

As a nation we are not yet generally 
thirsty for water, but we can seee the day 
not far off when we must have additional 
water. 

Today we are consuming 60 percent of 
the Nation’s fresh water and over 1,000 
cities and communities in recent sum- 
mers have had serious water shortages. 
At the present rate of increase in con- 
sumer consumption, America will be 
using 90 percent of all presently available 
fresh water by 1975. 


A one-family house of four people uses 
550 gallons of water a day; it takes 37 
gallons of water to produce one slice of 
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bread, and 3,700 gallons of water to 
produce 1 pound of beef. 

Our scientists tell us that the real an- 
swer, the key to a bold new advance in 
human achievement, lies in learning how 
to economically convert sea water into 
fresh water. 

If America can be the first to develop 
a cheap way to give the arid areas of 
the world fresh water from salt or brack- 
ish water, it will mean invaluable pres- 
tige for the forces of democracy. Water 
which would make the deserts blossom 
as the rose, would mean food for the 
hungry millions, and it would dwarf 
most other technological achievements 
of recent decades. 

Texans are proud that a pilot sea 
water conversion plant in Freeport, Tex., 
is scheduled to be dedicated sometime 
next month. Mr. Frank Carey, Associ- 
ated Press science writer, recently wrote 
a highly informative article on the saline 
water conversion program. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
Mr. Carey’s article, which was pub- 
lished in the April 16, 1961, issue of the 
Abilene, Tex., Reporter-News under the 
heading Ways of Converting Salt 
Water Get Special Study.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Abilene Reporter-News, Apr. 16, 
1961} 

Freeport PLANT Is First—Ways OF CONVERT- 
Inc SALT WATER Ger SPECIAL STUDY 
(By Frank Carey) 

(Eprronx's Nore.—It’s as simple as H,O: 
The United States is running out of water. 
Realizing that, scientists have for years been 
talking about converting the oceans to fresh 
water. But now they’re not just talking. 
They're doing something about it.) 

WasHIncTton.—President John F. Kennedy, 
an old PT boat commander and sometime 
yachtsman, wants to use the seas to meet 
a growing national problem. 

The Kennedy administration has pledged 
itself to redouble the Nation's efforts to 
achieve the long-sought breakthrough in 
converting the ocean's salt waters to fresh. 

Since 1952, the Government has had a 
formal program aimed at economically con- 
verting saline water. 

Officials of the Interior Department’s Office 
of Saline Water say sensational break- 
throughs have yet to be achieved—and that 
none are foreseen for at least the next few 
years. They add, though, that progress has 
been, and is being, made despite a research 
and development budget which is just about 
the same as that earmarked for running the 
Washington zoo. 

The Office soon will put into operation 
at Freeport, Tex., the first of five big dem- 
onstration plants planned for various parts 
of the country. The plants are to produce 
the first big-league data on the cost of dif- 
ferent conversion processes, At the same 
time they will add nearly 3 million gallons 
daily to the country’s water supply. 

These plants cost about $6 million in all. 
Still more promising ideas are cropping up 
in laboratories. 

It’s in this setting that President Kennedy 
has promised new action and has urged Con- 
gress to double appropriations for saline wa- 
ter research and construction. 

Impending shortages are such, says a new 
report by the Senate’s Select Committee on 
National Water Resources, that the Nation 
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may be in real trouble by 1980 unless prompt 
action is taken. But a report issued by the 
House Science and Astronautics Committee 
says the danger may arise by 1970 or before. 

The Senate committee puts the figures 
this way: The United States now uses about 
300 billion gallons of water a day—enough 
to cover Rhode Island with more than a foot 
of water—out of some 1,100 billion gallons 
available in streamflow. The demand is 
expected to nearly double in 20 years, and 
triple by 2000. 

The House committee says only about 50 
percent of the water supply is usable, so 
that in 1980, only about 515 billion gallons 
a day will be available, against at least 600 
billions gallons required. 

INCREASED EFFORTS ASKED 


President Kennedy plunged into the 
troubled waters in a special message to Con- 
gress calling for increased efforts to conserve 
and develop all the Nation's natural re- 
sources—including water. 

He also has asked the National Academy 
of Sciences to evaluate present research of all 
the Nation's natural resources. 

Authority also is sought for the office to 
build perhaps five more big plants in addi- 
tion to those already scheduled for Freeport, 
San Diego, Calif.; Roswell, N. Mex.; Webster, 
S. Dak.; and Wrightsville Beach, N.C.; Ha- 
wail and Key West, Fla., are reportedly among 
sites under consideration. 

The just completed plant at Freeport, uses 
a form of distillation, a modern variation of 
the age-old process of boiling water. It's 
expected to produce at least 1 million gal- 
lons of fresh water daily at a cost of $1 per 
1,000 gallons. 

That cost is far higher than the 25 to 40 
cents which most municipalities charge for 
water from conventional sources. But, the 
Office of Saline Water says its engineers fig- 
ure that if the Freeport plant, or one like it, 
were increased to a capacity of 15 million 
gallons a day, the price would drop to 50 
cents. And this would make it economically 
attractive to places like Key West which al- 
ready pay $1 or more. 

Even in the present plant, they say, the 
cost ultimately may turn out to be 70 cents 
instead of a dollar—provided some recent 
developments at a pilot plant that eliminate 
distillation-slowing chemicals work out on a 
large scale, 

Officials stress, however, it’s not really 
valid to make comparisons with present rates 
for conventional fresh water. They main- 
tain that saline conversion costs are going to 
look better and better as the population 
keeps growing; costs of conventional water 
plants go up, and natural water supplies get 
slimmer. 

The plant being built at San Diego, sched- 
uled for completion this summer, will em- 
ploy another form of distillation known as 
the flash process. It’s also supposed to turn 
out 1 million gallons a day at $1 per 1,000 
gallons. 

Still another type of distillation plant at 
Roswell, N. Mex., will convert brackish wa- 
ter to fresh at an anticipated rate of at least 
250,000 gallons a day starting sometime next 
year. 


Let’s Woo Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 
IN THE rauak aoe Rea baa Tres 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article in today’s Wall Street 
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Journal by William Henry Chamberlin 

shows some of the feelings of students at 

Harvard on Cuba. Because of the great 

number of Harvard alumni in positions 

of power and influence in the admin- 
istration, the article is especially appro- 
priate: 

Lers Woo CASTRO—SHENANIGANS AT OLD 
HARVARD WHERE YESTERDAY'S InpoLs Topay 
ARE TUMBLED 

(By Wiliam Henry Chamberlin) 

CaMsBaincge, Mass—Harvard University, 
which provided so much of the brainpower 
for the Kennedy administration, has also 
become a main center of protest against and 
dissent from the administration’s Cuban 
Policy. 

A be-nice-to-Castro movement has ac- 
quired momentum under the leadership of 
some Harvard professors and with the sup- 
Port of a small but yociferous minority of 
Harvard students. A recent meeting in one 
of the larger university classrooms attracted 
an audience of 300 to 400 which roared 
applause for “no intervention” speeches 
by H. Stuart Hughes, professor of history, 
and Nadav Safran, assistant professor of 
government. The meeting sent 127 protest- 
ing telegrams to W. and voted in 
favor of a resolution calling for a reversal of 
“the present drift toward American military 
intervention in Cuba.” 

The idea developed in the rather lengthy 
4-point resolution and in the addresses at 
the meeting was that, if the United States 
would only be nice to Castro and restore 
diplomatic and trade relations, the bearded 
Cuban dictator would detach himself from 
the Soviet bloc and all would live happily 
ever afterward. 


PICKING HOLES 


A distinct Harvard versus Harvard attitude 
developed during the meeting. One of the 
Speakers, Mr. Safran, devoted most of his 
address to trying to pick holes in the Amer- 
ican white paper on Cuba, commonly at- 
tributed to ex-Harvard historian and pro- 
fessor, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. References to 
an illustrious historian, who was accused of 
haying lost his objectivity when he left the 
halls of Harvard for the corrupting influence 
of Washington In general and the Pentagon 
and the CIA, in particular, drew bursts 
of knowing derisive laughter. 

Mr. once wrote a book entitled 
“The Vital Center“ and now seems to find 
himself in that spot. His name would 
scarcely arouse cheers at a meeting of Gold- 
water Republicans; but some, at least, of his 
Harvard former colleagues and students re- 
gard him as a traitor to the liberal cause 
because he dealt harshly with the Commu- 
nist affiliations of the Castro regime in the 
white paper. . 

Professor Hughes, a grandson of the former 
Chief Justice, an advocate of nuclear dis- 
armament, even on a unilateral basis, called 
lor “a few resounding resignations,” be- 
ginning with Adlai Stevenson. whom he 
mourned as “a great American who has been 
reduced to the lovel of a shyster lawyer plead- 
ing a bad case.” Hughes also professed sym- 
pathy with such ex-Harvard professors-am- 
bassadors as John K. Galbraith in India and 
Edwin O. Reischauer in Japan, declaring that 
the President had pulled the rug from under 
them and made them look like “utter fools” 
before they had fairly started on their dip- 
lomatic tasks. 

While Safran concentrated on attacking 
the accuracy of the white paper and mini- 
mizing the Communist affiliations of the in- 
fluential leaders of the Castro regime, Hughes 
took the line that it is necessary to live with 
distasteful foreign goyernments. He cited 
the British adjustment to Nasser after Suez, 
DeGaulle’s willingness to come to terms with 
the Algerian nationalists, and Soviet accept- 
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ance as a neighbor of Turkey, anti-Commu- 
nist and heavily supplied with American 
military equipment. 

This meeting was the climax of a cam- 
paign marked by editorials and letters to the 
university daily newspaper, the Harvard 
Crimson, which, in the opinion of conserva- 
tive Harvard alumni, is apt to justify its 
mame. Barrington Moore, Jr., lecturer in 
sociology, expressed the view that the Amer- 
ican-supported landing in Cuba “places the 
United States squarely in the position of an 
ancient regime trying to put down by force 
a revolutionary government seeking to raise 
the material position of a-people who were 
in substantial measure victims of past Amer- 
ican policies.” 


MR. MOORE'S SUMMATION 


Mr. Moore forsakes the traditional re- 
straint of academic language and ends: “Are 
we not at the point where one should cease 
mincing words in the alas so frequently 
graceless minuendo of academic debate, and 
say simply and brutally, this stinks?” 

There is no indication that a majority, or 
even a large minority, of Harvard faculty 
and students have been caught up with the 
idea that Castro could be successfully ap- 
peased. 

However, some of the arguments that are 
being used in supporting the pseudo-sophis- 
ticated idea of weaning Castro from the 
Communists suggest that another white 
paper might be in order. 

For instance, it is generally believed among 
the dissenters from the Eisenhower-Kennedy 
policy that Castro was driven to make 
deals with the Soviet Union by the cancel- 
lation of the preferential sugar quota and 
the U.S. embargo on much Cuban trade. 
But this puts the cart before the horse, It 
was only after Castro had made large com- 
mercial and munitions deals with the Com- 
munist powers, confiscated almost all Amer- 
ican property in Cuba and placed himself 
aggressively in the Communist camp that 
measures of economic reprisal were applied, 
perhaps a little belatedly. 

For the sake of dissenters who are open- 
minded and of American and world public 
opinion, a detailed, documented survey of 
United States-Cuban relations since Castro 
came into power would be very desirable. 
The case for the proposition that Castro's 
commitment to the Communist cause was 
too strong to be shaken by anything the 
United States might have done would only 
be strengthened by a full factual record. 

And this might help to decide some waver- 
ing minds in Latin America, if not here at 
Harvard. à 


The Democratic Party’s Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit 
herewith a thoughtful letter from my 
constituent, Mr. Henry U. Chace. 

Since the first and last paragraphs of 
the letter are personal, I have deleted 
them. 

The letter follows: 

Hon, CHARLES S. Gusser, 
Representative in Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Gusser: The news of the past 
few days indicates that we are entering into 
a very dangerous period that could very 
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easily mean war. It is certainly true that 
we cannot long permit a Communist state to 
exist 90 miles from the Florida coast even 
if it means military intervention. No mat- 
ter what we do we cannot make friends of 
the so-called neutralist nations but at least 
we can command universal respect for pro- 
tecting our own security and the democratic 
foundations of our country and in fact the 
entire hemisphere. President Kennedy 
should have everyone's support in pursuit of 
his sims to prevent any further incursion in 
this hemisphere of Communist power or in- 
fluence, but from the point of view of the 
Republican Party and particularly of con- 
servative Republicans, with reservations. 
The welfare state legislation now flooding 
both Houses of Congress according to your 
newsletter received yesterday, is just as dan- 
gerous to our freedom and liberty at home 
as the importation of communism is from 
abroad, These measures are a part and 
continuation of an insidious erosion. proc- 
ess to our liberties guaranteed to us under 
the Constitution that has been proceeding 
ever since the first Roosevelt (F.D.R.) ad- 
ministration, and if not checked in the very 
near future will successfully accomplish the 
abolishment of freedom and liberty at home 
just as surely as would a takeover by com- 
munism from abroad. This is the eternal 
paradox with which the Democratic Party 
is faced—to fight communism abroad but 
create socialism at home. So I say it is 
entirely inconsistent and Republicans should 
fight for a consistent policy of freedom and 
liberty on all fronts. This, I know you in- 
tend to do with all your strength but can’t 
the Republican Members of Congress use 
the paradox to help defeat this infernal 
socialist legislation. I just can't see how or 
why American families should be asked to 
send their sons to fight for liberty, freedom, 
and the American way of life when we are 
destroying these very things at home. 

Of course the Democrat pat answer is 
that these mecsures are for the benefit of 
all citizens and our retort is that they won't 
work. Witness 30 years of agricultural con- 
trols and farm legislation which simply can- 
not work in an otherwise free economy and 
which has resulted in such an awful mess 
that 8 years of Republican rule couldn't 
untangle it. The tortured Supreme Court 
decisions supporting such legislation must 
inevitably be reversed by another Court at 
some future time, not too distant I hope 
if we are ever to return to constitutional 
Government, In fact the history of the 
Court Itself indicates that this will be done 
in the future If we do not lose our freedom 
first. Many of the great minds of the past 
have commented on this subject in their 
writings, including John Adams the second 
President and Thomas Jefferson the third 
in one of his letters to George Washington. 

Adams had this to say in his defense of 
John Hancock who was a large colonial 
merchant and shipper when he had violated 
one of the British laws against the importa- 
tion of tax free rum from the West Indies. 


My client, Mr. Hancock, never voted for it 


and he never voted for any man to make 
such a law for him", In England a bill could 
not become law without the consent of the 
people. The authors of the act acknowl- 
edged this, then got round the point by 
declaring for consent by construction, by 
interpretation rather than by vote—a virtual 
consent. This Adams argued, “is deluding 
men with shadows instead of substance. 
Construction has made treason ‘where the 
law made none. Whenever we leave princi- 
ples and clear, positive laws, and wander 
after constructions, we get too far from fact 
and truth and nature. We are lost in the 
wild regions of imagination and possibility, 
where arbitrary power sits upon her brazen 
throne and governs with an iron scepter” 
In the light of this statement you can draw 
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your own conclusions about some of the Su- 
preme Court decisions of the last 30 years. 
Of course Adams, in later years was a fed- 
eralist and therefore a member of the party 
which supported a loose construction of the 
Constitution. John Marshall as the First 
Supreme Court Chief Justice supported some 
of the early legislation including the act 
creating the Bank of the United States which 
was a very loose construction decision. 
Still, in later years the charter of the Bank 
was allowed to lapse and was not renewed, 
as by that time it was obvious to most peo- 
ple that the power granted to Congress under 
the Constitution to coin money and regulate 
the value thereof did not extend to an ac- 
tual participation in the banking business 
in direct competition with private citizens. 
Thomas Jefferson had this to say in a letter 
to Washington concerning various legislative 
powers granted to the Congress under the 
Constitution: The Congress is empowered 
to lay taxes to provide for the general wel- 
fare of the United States; that is to say, to 
lay taxes for the p of providing for 
the general welfare. For the laying of taxes 
is the er, and the general welfare the 
purpose for which the power is to exer- 
cised. They are not to lay taxes ad libitum 
for any purpose they please, but only to pay 
debts or provide for the welfare of the Union. 
In like manner, they are not to do anything 
they please to provide for the general wel- 
fare, but only to lay taxes for that purpose, 
To consider the latter phrase, not as de- 
scribing the purpose of the first, but as giv- 
ing a distinct and independent power to do 
any act they please, which might be for the 
good of the Union, would render all the 
and subsequent enumerations of 
power completely useless. It would reduce 
the whole instrument to a single phrase: 
that of instituting a Congress with power 
to do whatever would be for the good of the 
United States; and as they would be the 
sole judges of good and evil it would also 
be a power to do whatever evil they please. 
“I consider the foundation of the Consti- 
titution as laid on this ground that all 
powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States or to 
the people.” 
Very truly yours, 
Henry U. CHACE, 
Los ALTOS, CALIF, 


Washington Post Warns of Fear of 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
our incomparable system of Government 
by consent of the governed will work only 
so long as we retain our basic freedoms 
of speech, press, religion, and the other 
guarantees of liberty. 

We know that whenever and wherever 
they can, informed men will be free men. 
Ignorance and secrecy are the greatest 
threats to free society. 

Believing this, I was strongly impressed 
with the lead editorial in this morning’s 
Washington Post, which begins: 

The saddest consequence of a month of 
adversity is that some Americans have been 
led to question the very validity of our free 
institutions. Some wonder, for example, 
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why reporters should be allowed at Cape 
Canaveral during the launching of an astro- 
naut. Suppose there is a mishap, they ask, 
why should the United States humiliate it- 
self in public? Isn't it preferable to follow 
the quiet examples of publicity only for 
success? 


The Post editorial then goes on with a 
penetrating analysis of the situation, 
pointing out: 

Ultimately, this country’s greatest re- 
source is precisely the fact that its achieve- 
ments, as well as its failures, are subjected 
to public scrutiny. Thus we can glory in 
our victories, and profit from our setbacks. 

More than ever, it is imperative to reassert 
our faith in the utility as well as the morality 
of freedom. Lincoln: Our defense is the 
spirit which prized liberty as the heritage 
of all men in all lands everywhere. 


To assure that Americans across the 
Nation will have the opportunity to con- 
sider this excellent editorial, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the afore- 
mentioned editorial, entitled “The Fear 
of Freedom” from the May 4, 1961, issue 
of the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, May 4, 1961] 
THE Fran OF FREEDOM 


The saddest consequence of a month of 
adversity is that some Americans have been 
led to question the very validity of our free 
Institutions. Some wonder, for example, 
why reporters should be allowed at Cape 
Canaveral during the launching of the 
astronaut. Suppose there is a mishap, they 
ask, why should the United States humiliate 
itself in public? Isn't it preferable to follow 
the Soviet example of publicity only for 
success? 

Let us suppose that President Kennedy 
were indeed persuaded to take a leaf from 
Mr. Khrushchev's propaganda book and place 
a curtain of censorship around the launch- 
ing. Would the country be better off if a 
simple press release were handed out an- 
nouncing that a man had been placed in 
space, and that some day the Government 
might tell more about it? Would the Voice 
of America resound more persuasively in 
telling the world of an experiment con- 
ducted in secrecy and confirmed by White 
House subalterns? - 

Or would we be in the position in which 
the Soviet Union now finds itself? Major 
Gagarin’s feat has been robbed of some of 
its luster by persistent rumors that others 
have preceded him, with less fortunate re- 
sults. There is a Gresham's law in Soviet 
propaganda. The lies cheapen the truth, 
dissolve the barrier between fact and wish- 
ful fiction, and foster cynicism. 

The effect on Russian life is described in 
a timely article in the current Harper's by 
Richard Pipes, a member of Harvard's Rus- 
sian Research Center. In the absence of a 
free press, Dr. Pipes remarks, the Soviet 
citizen is “profoundly skeptical” of govern- 
ment claims. 

Statistics have been so atrociously manip- 
ulated for the past 40 years that they are 
widely ignored—much as we in this country 
discount advertising claims. 

Many people, especially the more sophisti- 
cated, even question Soviet achievements in 
rocketry and space exploration, 

Ultimately, this country's greatest resource 
is precisely the fact that its achievements— 
as well as its failures—are subjected to pub- 
lic scrutiny. Thus we can glory in our vic- 
tories, and profit from our setbacks. If our 
astronaut succeeds in his mission, there will 
be no skepticism about our claim, If the 
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experiment fails, the President will find an 
aroused public opinion to support greater 
efforts in the race. 

Furthermore, the fact that we are trail- 
Ing the Soviet Union has created a popular 
interest that cannot be ignored by either 
the press or the Government. Indeed, 
agencies of Government have whetted this 
interest—and did not the Government en- 
courage the astronauts to sell the tales 
of their adyentures? If the administration 
remained silent, there would be a loss of 
confidence in both the press and the Gov- 
ernment—and a feeling that concealment 
was protecting the incompetent or masking 
a disaster. 

More than ever, it is Imperative to re- 
assert our faith In the utility as well as the 
morality of freedom. As Lincoln recognized 
a century ago, our ultimate security docs 
not rest in “our frowning battlements, our 
bristling seacoasts, our Army and our Navy.” 
Instead, contended Lincoln: “Our defense is 
in the spirit which prized liberty as the 
heritage of all men, in all lands everywhere. 
Destroy this spirit and you have planted 
the seeds of depotism at your own door.” 
And the first seed of despotism is to deny 
the people the information that is essential 
to giving their Government the credit as 
well as the criticism it may deserve. 


Federal Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0} 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a great deal said about 
Federal spending and Federal control, 
and here is an editorial, as it appeared 
in the Wheeling Intelligencer on April 
24, that is sensible and factual: 

{From the Wheeling Intelligencer, Apr. 24, 
1 


Secretary Ribicoff, accusing the American 
Medical Association of misrepresenting the 
administration’s medical care for the aged 
plan, dismisses as “completely without 
basis,” the warning that its adoption would 
constitute a step toward socialized medicine- 

This has become the theme song of the 
administration's new campaign for support 
of a program which threatens to bog down 
in Congress, an effort of which Mr. Ribicoff 
appears to have assumed leadership. He 
hammered on this point in an address before 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
as he has in several others recently accusing 
the AMA of “trying to make a hobgoblin, 
out of a sound dnd constructive plan de- 
signed to remove one of the major causes of 
economic misery in old age—the frightful 
costs of Ulness.““ 

Pointing out that “under the President's 
bill every person has the right to choose his 
own doctor and his own hospital, that every 
doctor will treat his own patient exactly a5 
he does now,” Mr. Ribicoff added that doc- 
tors must know “the simple fact that this 
legislation has nothing whatever to do with 
doctors’ bills.“ 

It would be intercsting to know, then, in- 
asmuch as it seems to be assumed the medi- 
cal profession is entirely selfish in its view- 
point, why it is opposing the bill. 

The truth, of course, is that Mr. Ribicofl’s 
disclaimer has no more substance than the 
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equally yehement assertion of those who 
support the President's aid to the schools 
bill, including Mr, Ribicoff, that its adop- 
tion would not mean Federal interference 
in school affairs. 

Control follows the purse strings. When 
Congress appropriates money from the tax 
payments of all of the people to be dis- 
tributed among lesser units of Government, 
it luys down the conditions under which 
this money may be used. It not only has 
the right and disposition to do this, but 
the public responsibility to do so, Any Con- 
gressman who would vote money to be 
passed down to a State or a county or a 
school district or a municipality to be used 
in whatever way the officials of these units 
saw fit to spend it, would be unworthy of 
the position he occupies. No Congress ever 
has or can be expected to pursue such an 
irresponsible course. There are and must 
be strings to Federal grants. And these 
Strings, whatever lipservice to local inde- 
pendence accompanies their attachment, lead 
back to Washington. It cannot be and 
should not be otherwise. So if we accept 
“the principle of Federal assistance in sup- 
port. of our schools we must accept the 
corollary of Federal dictation. , 

Similariy, when Congress writes into law 
an all-embrasive, compulsory system of med- 
ical care support by incorporating it into the 
Social security system and imposing taxes 
specifically to finance it, we are deluding 
ourselves when we see it in none of the char- 
acteristics of socialized medicine. 

Federal intrusion might appear minimal 
at first in both cases, but once the course 
has been set we are blind indeed if we can- 
not see the ultimate destination. 


Governor Rockefelier’s Comment on Tax 
Advantages to Holders of Stock Options 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have today received from Governor 
Rockefeller together with a statement 
which he attaches thereto, 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Reconp; as follows: 

STATE oF New YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, May 1, 1961. 

Dear Senator Gone: Thank you for your 
telegram. Enclosed is the text of the re- 
marks to which you refer, 

As I believe you will agree, no “rebuke” or 
“reprimand” was intended or implied. 

Sincerely, ; 
NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 


f 


Excerer From GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER's RE- 
MARKS AT DEDICATION oF IBM RESEARCH 
UENTER YORKTOWN, N.Y., APRIL 25, 1961 
Stimulation of economic growth has been 

the eentral focus of my administration as 
Governor of the State of New York, An ex- 
tunple of the kind of step that I have been 
trying to take in this State was an act to 
tmend the tax law in relation to employees’ 
stock options, and I'd like to read to you 
from my message that I made in connection 
with this last year: 
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“In passing this bill with but one dissent- 
ing vote, the legislature has recognized, as 
do I, the great significance of employee 
stock options as an incentive in attracting 
top-flight management to New York corpora- 
tions. It is well recognized today that one 
of the greatest problems of business is to 
obtain first-grade managerial and executive 
talent. Businesses weigh this factor heav- 
ily in deciding where to locate or expand. 

“We cannot expect to induce new industry 
to locate here, or to encourage existing in- 
dustry to expand here unless we provide a 
tax framework reasonably calculated to 
maintain incentives. 

“This expansion of business is essential 
to creating increased job ‘opportunities in 
this State.” 

End quote from my statement of Aprik 
24, 1959. T read by the press that a certain 
southern Senator is advising us in New York 
State what we ought to do. Maybe he is a 
little worried about the competition up here 
in trying to attract some industry away from 
New York State. But I'd like to say that 
the results have been increasingly encour- 
aging, here in the State, of this program of 
encouraging the climate for economic 
growth. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am sure 
that Governor Rockefeller intended no 
patronizing remark when, speaking in 
New York, he referred to me as “a cer- 
tain southern Senator.” Therefore I 
shall not, when speaking in Tennessee, 
refer to him as “a certain Yankee Gov- 
ernor.“ 

I should like to comment for a brief 
moment on Governor Rockefeller's state- 
ment with respect to the New York law, 
which provides tax advantages to hold- 
ers of stock options. His statement re- 
fers to ‘employees’ stock options.” How- 
ever, the very next paragraph deals with 
options held by corporation executives. 
Usually options granted to employees 
differ greatly from the options granted 
to the officers and key personnel. It 
was to restricted stock options and tax 
favoritism accorded them to which I 
had gddressed my remarks, 


Social Security Amendments of 1961 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
April 20, 1961 


The House In Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6027) to Improve 
benefits under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program by Increasing 
the minimum benefits and aged widow's 
benefits and by making additional persons 
eligible for benefits under the program, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause of my constant interest and efforts 
to improve the Social Security Act dur- 
ing my congressional career I rise in 
support of H.R. 6027 as reported by the 
House Committee on Ways and Means. 

While it is true the pending legisla- 
tion does not accomplish many hoped 
for objectives its provisions contain 
needed improvements to existing law 
and provide for increases in benefits that 
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will prove helpful to those eligible for 
them. 

Despite the desire for greater liberali- 
zation of the Social Security Act it must 
be borne in mind that Congress is faced 
with the problem of safeguarding the 
financial condition of the Social Security 
fund in considering amendments that 
extend coverage, liberalize eligibility re- 
quirements and increase present benefits. 
In this connection H.R. 6027 provides 
for limited liberalization of the present 
law and increasing benefits the cost of 
which will be financed by an increase 
beginning in 1962 of the contribution 
rates of one-eighth of 1 percent each 
for employees and employers and by 
threé-nixtoentfis of 1 percent for the 
self-employed. 

During my congressional career I have 
advocated reducing the eligibility age to 
60 years on an optional basis and have 
introduced legislation on the subject in 
the present and in previous Congresses. 
It is gratifying, therefore, that HR. 6027 
provides optional retirement for male 
employees at age 62 even though benefits 
are reduced to 80 percent of benefits ac- 
cruable at age 65. While I would prefer 
full retirement benefits at age 62 it is 
realized that the cost factor had to be 
taken into consideration in computing 
the total cost of H.R. 6027. 

In considering retirement for men at 
age 62 it should be kept in mind that 
such a provision is not mandatory but 
optional. It has been estimated that the 
group covered by this optional retire- 
ment numbers 560,000. This provision 
will prove helpful to persons whose 
health does not permit their employment 
yet they are unable to meet the exact- 
ing requirements for disability benefits 
under the current provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act. Many persons in this 
category are forced in their economic 
misery to wait until they reach age 65 to 
qualify for benefits under the existing 
law. Therefore, optional retirement at 
age 62 will prove an economic blessing. 

It is a source of regret that it was not 
possible to secure action this year on 
revising the requirements for disability 
benefits. It is evident that such a revi- 
sion should be made and I am hopeful 
that consideration will be given to what 
I consider a compelling problem. 

While the House Committee on Ways 
and Means found it not feasible at this 
time to further liberalize the income 
ceiling for retired persons, I am hopeful 
that consideration can be given the sub- 
ject at the first opportunity. It is of 
particular interest that benefits will be 
increased under the provisions of H.R. 
6027 for aged widow's, widower's, and 
parent’s benefits from 75 to 82 percent 
of the worker's retirement benefits 
which according to House Report No. 
216 represents a 10-percent increase in 
benefits for these people, The particu- 
lar provision will affect a total of 1,525,- 
000-persons. 

The increase in the widow's benefit is 
timely and sorely needed. The average 
benefit for an aged widow is $57.80 while 
a retired worker without dependents re- 
ceives $70. H.R. 6027 would increase 
the average widow's benefit to $64. 
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Among the 4,420,000 people to benefit 
by the provisions of H.R. 6027, 2,175,000 
will benefit by the increase of the mini- 
mum benefit from $33 to $40 monthly. 

Another provision of H.R. 6027 
changes the insured status requirement 
from 1 out of 3 quarters which is re- 
quired under existing law, to 1 out of 4 
elapsed quarters after 1950. This pro- 
vision will make eligible 160,000 more 
people than are presently eligible for 
benefits. 

Since my congressional district in 
Pennsylvania, from a percentage stand- 
point, has one of the largest railroad 
populations in the Nation, the effect of 
H.R. 6027 on persons retired under the 
Railroad Retirement Act is of great im- 
portance. Briefiy, beneficiaries under 
the Railroad Retirement Act will be af- 
fected by H.R. 6027 as follows: 156,000 
will receive $13 million in added benefits 
during the first year the revised schedule 
is in effect. In addition, over 140,000 
survivor beneficiaries, mostly aged wid- 
ows, will receive an average monthly in- 
crease of $7. Their additional benefits in 
the first 12 months will total about $12 
million. Finally, the increase in the 
minimum primary insurance amounts 
from $33 to $40, and providing optional 
retirement for men at age 62 will rep- 
resent $1.4 million in benefits for 15,500 
former railroad workers. 

As stated previously, we are conscious 
of the fact that the House Committee on 
Ways and Means was confronted with 
the cost factor in considering proposed 
amendments to the Social Security Act. 
It is my opinion that H.R. 6027 repre- 
sents the best possible result that could 
be achicved and at the same time keep 
the increase of payroll taxes to a mini- 
mum. Therefore, I am in favor of the 
enactment of H.R. 6027, as I feel the 
increase in benefits for beneficiaries 
under the Social Security and Railroad 
Retirement Acts is badly needed and will 
at least to some degree prove helpful in 
the face of rising prices and the evils 
of inflation. 
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HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, al- 
most 2 years ago the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 
was enacted. In many respects this leg- 
islation is supplementary to the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947. 

The enforcement responsibility. was 
divided between the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and the Department of 
Labor, depending on the type of action 
required. It is proper for the agencies 
of Government having enforcement re- 
sponsibilities to prepare legislative his- 
tories of the pertinent statutes. 
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Title I of the Labor-Management Re- 
porting Act of 1959 is captioned the 
“Bill of Rights.” By its very nature, no 
agency of the Government has enforce- 
ment responsibility since action under 
this title must be initiated in court by 
individual union members. For this rea- 
son, until now there has been no legisla- 
tive history prepared. 

To obtain maximum effectiveness, it 
is extremely important that rank-and- 
file union members and their counsel 
are informed adequately concerning 
their rights under this title. Congress 
intended to place within the grasp of 
these union members the legal means to 
*preserve their rights and, obviously, they 
will be able to accomplish this better, if 
they are better informed. 

Mr. Stuart Rothman, general counsel 
of the National Labor Relations Board, 
has prepared a legislative history of this 
“Bill of Rights,” which is title I of the 
act. In so doing, Mr. Rothman has per- 
formed a valuable public service. In or- 
der that the study may be made avail- 
able to interested attorneys and union 
members, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in its entirety in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, together with the 
index which accompanies it. 

I am informed by the Public Print- 
er that the printing of the article in the 
Recorp will require 344 pages at a cost 
of $263.25. Notwithstanding that, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
it. be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEGISLATÍVE HISTORY OF THE Bur or Ricnts” 
FOR UNION MEMBERS 
(By Stuart Rothman) 
INTRODUCTION 

The Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure (Landrum-Griffin) Act of 1959 
guarantees certain rights of union members 
in title I, entitled “Bill of Rights of Mem- 
bers of Labor Organizations.” 

Immediately upon the passage of the act 
by Co the Office of the General Coun- 
sel of the National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB) commenced the collection and prep- 
aration for publication of the documents and 
debates which constitute the legislative his- 
tory of the act. The two-volume legislative 
history that was published by this agency in 
1959 * Indexed by topic and section ouly that 
part of the legislative materials relating to 
the title VII amendments; with few excep- 
tions, the indexes do not cover materials re- 
lating to titles I through VI of the act. 

Title I, the so-called bill of rights of union 
members, is not administered by any Fed- 
eral department or agency; it is cuforceable 
by civil suits instituted by aggrieved union 
members. In view of this lack of an admin- 
istrative agency to which the public may 
look for interpretation of title I—coupled 
with the absence of any published legislative 
history of the title—it was considered that 
the publication of a topical and sectional 
index, with page references to the NLRB's 
legislative history, would be a service to the 
public and particularly to those affected by 
the title. Such an index has been prepared 
and is appended hereto, 
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Legislative History of the Lubor-Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
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It is rare for any important piece of leg- 
islation to be written in such clear, un- 
ambiguous language that resort to legislative 
history is not necessary, or at least appropri- 
ate, to determine what the language was in- 
tended to mean. In this respect, the bill of 
rights of union members is no exception. 

I, PRELEGISLATIVE ORIGINS OF THE BILL OF 
RIGHTS 


Although, strictly speaking, the legislative 
history of the bill of rights begins with the 
consideration of labor reform bills by Con- 
gress in 1959, this history is more meaning- 
ful if reference is made not only to prior 
congressional activity In the field, but also ta 
noncongressional consideration and discus- 
ston of similar pro 7 

Therefore, it may not be too much to 
say that the 1959 bill of rights was conceived 
as long ago as 1943. It was in that year that 
the American Civit Liberties Union (ACLU) 
published an 86-page pamphlet. entitled De- 
mocracy in Trade Unions,” which embodied 
the results of a survey by the ACLU’s Com- 
mittee on Trade Union Democracy: 

The committee recommended a bill of 
rights for union members which was basi- 
cally concerned with guaranteeing the right 
to membership In a union, the right of demo- 
cratic participation in the conduct of the 
union, the right to protection against. arbi- 
trary disciplinary proceedings, and the right 
to fair and equal treatment as to placement 
in jobs controlled by the union. 

During the 1947 House Labor Commit- 
tee hearings on proposed amendments to 
the National Labor Relations (Wagner) Act, 
the ACLU submitted a bill of rights as a draft 
amendment to that act. The proposed 
amendment was primarily intended to as- 
sure “open” unions, regular and fair elec- 
tions, full aceounting of union funds, and 
protection of union members in thelr exer- 
cise of free speech in opposition to union 
leadership, Enforcement was to have been 
vested in the NLRB, which would have been 
empowered to revoke or condition certifica- 
tions and to make unfair labor practice fnd- 
ings on the basis of charges brought by 
union members or applicants for member- 
ship. 

After the first disclosures of Improper 
union activities by the McClellan commit- 
tee and related investigations, the AFL-CIO 
executive council in 1956 and 1957 adopted 
several “codes of ethical practices,” the 
sixth of which dealt with “union democratic 
practices.” 

The ACLU adopted a new bill of rights 
on March 21, 1958, to comport with its new 
thinking with regard to problems which had 
arisen after its 1952 report: Section I of 
that bill of rights specifically sct forth the 
right of union members freely to speak, pub- 
lish, and assemble. In terms of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act, section I of the ACLU'’s 
bill of rights bore à close resemblance to 
section 101(a)(2) of the act, although the 
ACLU provision was more detailed, Simi- 
larly, section VI of the ACLU’s bill of rights, 
relating to due process within the union, 
appears to have foreshadowed section 101 (a) 
(5) of the act, although the ACLU provision 
was considerably more detailed than either 
section 101 (a) (5) as finally enacted or the 
longer versions of that section which were 
originally proposed by Senator MCCLELIAN. 
Other sections of the ACLU'’s bill of rights. 
dealing with equal treatment by the union 
and with the right of members to vote and 
participate in meetings. likewise presag 
provisions finally enacted in section 101 (a) 
(1) of the act. 
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The McClellan committee investigations 
provided the impctus for the enactment of 
title I. Without these investigations it seems 
extremely doubtful that there would have 
been compelling in Co) for any 
type of legislation relating to internal union 
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affairs. In March of 1958, the committee 
made five interim recommendations, one of 
which was for legislation to insure union 
democracy. 

To carry out the MoClellan recommenda- 
tions, Senator Kennedy introduced 8. 3974, 
the Kennedy-Ives bill, which was reported 
out by the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare after extensive hearings on 
that bill and related bills. The Kennedy- 
Ives bill, however, did not deal with any of 
the major topics eventually embraced by 
title I of the Landrum-Griffin Act, and 
Senator GOLDWATER called attention to this 
in his minority views. Referring to the 
most recent ACLU report on the need for 
a union bill of rights, he criticized the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill for failing to deal with such 
Matters as freedom of speech and press, 
equal treatment of members, and union dis- 
ciplinary proceedings. 

Senator GoLpwatkr’s chief bill contained 
a separate title dealing with “democratic 
rights of union members and employees” 
(note the addition of “employees,” 1. e., non- 
members), the enforcement of which was 
to be almost completely entrusted to the 
NLRB : 


When the Kennedy-Ives bill passed the 
Senate but failed to get past the House in 
1958, the legislative wheels started rolling 
again in January 1959, with a new—but 
similar—labor reform bill known as the 
Kennedy-Ervin bill. ‘This is the bill which, 
after complex legislative maneuvers, event- 
tually became the Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosing Act of 1959. 

A. General history of title I 

After subcommittee hearings on the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill and related bills had been 
closed in early 1959, Senator MOCLELLAN in- 
troduced a new and comprehensive bill 
which included a title I entitled “Rights to 
Be Guaranteed in Charters of Labor Organ- 
izations.” The first part of this title dealt 
with “basic rights“ of union members and 
was, for all practical purposes, the forerun- 
ner of the finally enacted bill of rights, al- 
though the McClellan version was some- 
what longer and more detailed than the 
final legislation. 

In his appearance before the subcommit- 
tee, Senator McCOLELLAN stated his belief 
that every union seeking representation or 
complaint rights under the National Labor 
Relations Act, as well as tax exemption, 
should comply with basic minimum stand- 
ards set by Congress. These proposed stand- 
ards, it should be noted, were not limited to 
Protection of the specified basic rights, but 
extended to other provisions of title I of his 
bill which covered union elections, certain 
union funds, union meetings and conven- 
tions, and related matters dealt with in other 
titles of the final act; Also, it is noteworthy 
that the bill required union charters to 
contain these various guarantees, a sweep- 
ing provision that was finally watered down 
to a provision merely making inconsistent 
charter provisions “of no force or effect.” 

On April 14, the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee reported out S. 1555 as its version of the 
Proposed labor reform bill, but the basic 
rights section was not included and the 
committee majority report implicitly re- 
jected such extensive guarantees of in- 
dividual rights and intrusions into the in- 
ternal affairs of unions. The minority, com- 
prising only Senators GOLDWATER and DIRK- 
SEN, protested that the bill did nothing to 
guarantee certain rights proposed by the 
ACLU—freedam of speech, press, and assem- 
bly; equal treatment of members; and due 
process in union disciplinary proceedings. 
The minority implied that it would press 
further for inclusion of such provisions, but 
Subsequent events made this unnecessary. 

During the Senates consideration of 8. 
1555, Senator McCLELLAN offered his “Bill of 
Rights” as an amendment thereto. This 
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amendment was substantially similar to Title 
I of his original bill. The chief objection to 
the amendment, as stated by Senator Ken- 
nedy, was that the protection of the rights 
covered by the amendments were better left 
to existing State laws, to the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and to S. 1555. Senator Kennedy also 
argued that the provision for enforcement by 
the Secretary of Labor was inconsistent with 
the elimination of the scheme for Federal 
enforcement from the civil rights bill. Sen- 
ator MCCLELLAN replied that the States would 
be ousted from jurisdiction by the principle 
of Federal preemption. His amendment was 
— approved by a one- vote margin on April 


on days later the Kuchel substitute 
amendment, a so-called compromise prepared 
by a group of nine Senators, was introduced 
and easily passed on April 25. Its main points 
of difference from the original McClellan 
proposals were: 

1, The substitution of private civil suits 
for those filed by the Secretary of Labor; 

2. The addition of language specifying the 
ways in which members have equal rights 
within the labor organization; 

8. The addition of qualifying language, 
making a member's participation privileges 
in union affairs subject to reasonable union 
rules and regulations, and of similar language 
as to the handling of union meetings and 
members’ rights of speech and assembly, thus 
presumably permitting the union to guard 
against antiunion activities within the 
union; 

4. Transfer of the provisions relating to 
the right of candidates for office to Inspect 
membership lists out of the bill of rights and 
into title IV, dealing with elections; and 

5. The addition of a restriction on em- 
ployer participation in civil suits, apparently 
intended to prevent union members from 
“fronting” for employers. 

The bill of rights provided in the Senate- 
passed bill was evaluated and criticized by 
witnesses appearing before the House com- 
mittee, which had been holding hearings on 
labor reform proposals for some time before 
the Senate passed its bill. As a result, the 
bill reported out by the House committee on 
July 23 contained several important modifi- 
cations of the Sonate bill: 

1. The term “equal rights“ was retitled 
“rights of [union] members,” and these 
rights were further made “subject to reason- 
able qualificatioris uniformly imposed.” 

2. The section on “Freedom From Arbitrary 
Financial Exactions” was renamed “Dues, Ini- 
tiation Fees, and Assessments,” and the sec- 
tion was revised. 

8. The House bill eliminated from the 
“Protection of the Right to Sue” section the 
6-month time limit imposed by the Senate 
bill on a union’s right to require a member 
to exhaust “reasonable” internal union pro- 
cedures before resorting to court action, but 
a similar limitation was written into section 
102 (which provides for private suits to en- 
force all section 101 rights). 

4. The House bill provided that procedural 
safeguards, such as the requirements of a fair 
hearing on written charges, would come into 
play after a member was fined, suspended, or 
otherwise disciplined (rather than as pre- 
requisites to such disciplinary action), thus 
preserving the union's right to act summarily 
against wrongdoing officers or members. 

5. The House bill eliminated the criminal 
sanctions provided by the Senate bill. 

After some debate—which throws almost 
no light on the legislative history of the 
bill of rights from the House point of view— 
the House substituted the Landrum-Griffin 
bill for the House committee bill and passed 
it on August 14. With respect to the bill 
of rights, the Landrum-Griffin bill was sub- 
stantially the same as the original Senate 
bill, except that it: 
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1. Adopted the House committee's version 
of the section on dues, fees, and assessments; 

2. Modified the Senate provision for a time 
limit on union-compelled exhaustion of in- 
ternal union remedies prior to suit by an 
aggrieved member, by reducing this limit 
from 6 to 4 months—presumably to permit 
resort to the NLRB if necessary; 

3. Provided for criminal sanctions, but 
placed them in the catchall category of 
title VI, and limited their application to cases 
involving interference with members’ rights 
by force and violence, or threats thereof; 

4. Adopted the House committee's action 
in transferring to title I the paragraph re- 
lating to the unions’ obligation to furnish 
copies Of bargaining contracts (and in adopt- 
ing this action freed the unions from crim- 
inal sanctions, in favor of ciyil enforcement 
by the Secretary of Labor); and 

5. Eliminated from the bill's definition 
of the term “member,” or “member in good 
standing,” a person who had merely “tend- 
ered” the lawful requirements for union 
membership, thereby preserving a union’s 
authority to determine who should be ad- 
mitted to membership. 


The conference report bill adopted the 
House version of title I in toto, This bill 
was enacted without change by the Senate 
on September 3, and by the House on Sep- 
tember 4. 

1. Section 101 (a) (1)—Equal Rights 

As originally introduced by Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN in his bill and repeated in his 
“amendment” (which passed by one vote), 
this section did not spell out in any detail 
the “equal rights and privileges” to be pro- 
tected, except that they were to include 
“Identical voting rights and equal protec- 
tion of the union's rules and regulations“; 
there was no stated thought of preserving 
the union’s right to make and enforce rea- 
sonable rules and regulations. The 
Kuchel compromise amendment, offered 
3 days later, was identical with the pro- 
vision as finally enacted, including the un- 
ion’s right as to rules and regulations. 
Senator Kuen made no explanation of the 
choice of rights and privileges set forth, but 
he did state that the McClellan provision 
was considered too broad, and that such 
equal rights as were not specified in the 
new paragraph were not being thereby taken 
away from members unless a Federal court 
determined that it was reasonable for the 
union to curtall such rights. 

Several other Senators, including Senator 
Kennedy, stated for the legislative history 
that the enumeration of certain rights was 
not intended to have the effect of excluding 
other rights. 

After the Kuchel version had been passed 
by the Senate, section 101(a)(1) was crit- 
icized by Senator GOLDWATER, on the ground 
that it was not sufficiently broad, and by 
Senator Morse, on the theory that it un- 
duly projected the “Federal Government” 
(apparently referring to the courts) into 
matters already handled by State courts 
under existing law. 

2. Section 101(a) (2) Freedom of Speech 

and Assembly 

In its first legislative forms (the McClel- 
lan bill and amendment), section 101(a) (2) 
was broken down into two separate subsec- 
tions dealing, respectively, with free speech 
and free assembly, both being more far 
reaching than was the final version. Not 
only were the detailed provisions which pre- 
served the union's right to reasonable rules 
absent in the McClellan versions, but also 
there was included a broad freedom of mem- 
bers from ä discipline, or interference 
The freedom of speech and 
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tially as finally enacted. Senator GOLDWATER 
expressed grave misgivings concerning the 
retention of the “reasonable rules” proviso 
because it would preserve the union's right 
to limit members’ rights merely by consti- 
tutional or rules provisions. In rebuttal, 
Senator Kucnet stated for the legislative 
history that this was not the intention of 
his group. When Senator GOLDWATER pro- 
posed an amendment having the effect of 
removing the proviso, several Senators op- 
posed his proposal, and the matter was even- 
tually resolved by deleting six words from 
the proviso. 
3. Section 101(a) (3) —Dues, Fees, 
Assessments g 

The expression of legislative intent as to 
this section was almost nil, despite its length 
and its potential importance in the prac- 
tical operation of union membership rules. 
Senator McCCLELLAN’s first version was very 
brief (in direct contrast with the other sub- 
sections, which started out their legislative 
history by being long and general) and made 
no mention of intraunion procedures. 

Senator McCLELLAN'’s amended version was 
considerably expanded over his original one- 
sentence provision and foreshadowed section 
101(a)(3) as finally enacted. 

The Kuchel amendment retained and 
slightly rephrased the detailed procedures 
contained in the McClellan version, and 
eliminated the curb on Initiation fees. 

4. Section 101 (a) (4 — Right To Sue 

Both of Senator McCLELLAN’s versions of 
this clause were somewhat similar to the 
final one, except that they provided a 3- 
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month limitation on the exhaustion of in- 
ternal procedures and did not contain the 
interested employer proviso. Senator Javirs 
raised the question whether any time period 
was necessary, to which Senator MCCLELLAN 
replied that he did not care what period 
was specified, provided that it was a definite 
one and was not so long that a union could 
obstruct the rights of its members. 

At this point, the possible interplay of 
section 10(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
requires the filing of a charge within 6 
months of an alleged unfair labor practice, 
had not been raised. The Kuchel amend- 
ment provided a 6-month period, but no ex- 
planation was offered and there was no dis- 
cussion of this provision before its adoption 
by the Senate. 

The House committee modified section 
101(a)(4) by deleting the 6-month provi- 
sion, but the same effect was apparently in- 
tended to be accomplished by the inclusion 
of a similar 6-month clause in the civil 
enforcement provisions of section 102, which 
is applicable to all rights. The committee 
also extended the scope of the employer pro- 
viso to prohibit any interference or attempts 
to interfere with a union’s internal affairs. 

The very first point discussed by Repre- 
sentative LANDRUM, in introducing the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill as a substitute for the 
committee bill, was the exhaustion of rem- 
edies. The committee bill would have re- 
quired available remedies to be exhausted 
before a suit could be filed, provided that 
the process did not extend as long as 6 
months; the Landrum-Griffin bill would have 
allowed a member to seek immediate court 
redress after 4 months, in the words of Rep- 
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resentative Lanprum, “without the further 
delaying and dilatory route of exhausting 
union procedures," thereby providing “ef- 
fective and timely relief." Representative 
Grirrin’s analysis of the bill pointed out 
that the 4-month substitute for the Senate 
provision was designed to preclude possible 
loss of the right to file a charge with the 
NLRB. Opponents of a time limit spoke 
against it on the ground that common law 
and union procedures, including appeals to 
national or international bodies at their 
conventions, should not be disturbed. Con- 
gressman McCormack declared that protec- 
tion of access to the NLRB was not neces- 
sary because the doctrine of exhaustion of 
internal remedies was not applicable to 
NLRB proceedings. The House eventually 
passed section 101 (a) (4) in the form pro- 
posed by the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

5. Section 101(a)(5)—Disciplinary Action 

Both of the McClellan proposals on 
safeguarding against improper disciplinary 
action were aimed at the same objective as 
the final law. However, they were consid- 
erably more detailed and provided more safe- 
guards, such as more exhaustive internal 
procedures and the opportunity for inde- 
pendent final review by an outside tribunal. 
What Senator Kuchl called cumbersome 
and unnecessary language therein was 
pared down greatly by the corresponding 
provision of his substitute amendment which 
became section 101 (a) (5). * The con- 
ference report and chief conferees all made 
clear that section 101 (a) (6) was not in- 
tended to apply to suspension of a union 
member's status as an officer of the union. 
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Let’s Put Some of the Blame Where It 
Belongs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


* Mr: GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the Congress passed a minimum- 
wage bill. It has been my contention 
that the most rabid proponents of this 
legislation have very little interest in 
those receiving a low wage. Their in- 
terest lies in using the increase in the 
minimum as a pry to raise those in the 
higher brackets. This, inevitably, will 
lead to another spiral of inflation. 

Is not it about time we get around to 
demanding at least a minimum amount 
of effort from those receiving a maxi- 
mum amount of pay? 

Charges and counter charges. have 
been made regarding our position in the 
space program. If we are in second place 
as some suggest and others deny, the 
reason for any controversy apparently 
can be traced to those who place self 
above country. If, in one particular 

instance, there have been 109 strikes in 
a 44-year period, while we are in com- 
petition with those who do not condone 
strikes, it becomes rather obvious why a 
question of superiority should ever have 
been raised. 

In order that the general public might 
become better acquainted with addi- 
tional facts, I submit an editorial ap- 
pearing in the May 3 issue of the Wall 
Street Journal as must reading. 

The editorial follows: 

FEATHERBED IN SPACE 

As the United States tries to catch up with 
the Soviet man-in-space feat, the scandalous 
story of how union selfishness slows this 
country's space efforts continues to unfold 
in Washington. 

Hearings before the Senate Investigations 
Subcommittee, said Chairman MCCLELLAN, 
have produced “evidence beyond any reason- 
able doubt” that unions at Cape Canaveral 
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use strikes and work stoppages as blackmail 
to obtain fantastic overtime pay. In 4% 
years, 109 strikes and uncounted slowdowns 
have occurred at the cape missile site. Mak- 
ing up for lost time has brought weekly pay- 
checks of $600 and up for union workers. 

Even at that outrageously inflated wage, 
some workers aren't delivering an honest 
day's work. The output of union electricians 
and other building trades workers at the 
cape, said contractors, was the lowest they 
had ever encountered. As a result, one 
technician testified, the U.S. man-in-space 
project has been delayed many months. 

Unions at Cape Canaveral and other strike- 
plagued missile sites loudly protest their 
patriotism and promise self-policing. Mean- 
time, they are lobbying hard for another 
safeguard for their featherbed. Under the 
administration-backed, common situs bill 
pending in Congress, strikes to enforce a 
secondary boycott at missile sites would be 
legalized. t 

Such selfish actions speak louder than any 
promise of self-restraint. And they help-ex- 
plain Senator MecxzLax's indignant pro- 
posal that unions blackmailing the Nation’s 
missile program be outlawed and stripped of 
their collective bargaining rights. 

That iş a harsh remedy. But at least it 
ought to alert the Nation to where union 
profiteering is putting the country's space 
program. 


Post Office Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, as 
every Member of this body is aware, 
Congress has devoted much time and at- 
tention to the Nation's postal establish- 
ment. 

One of the most vexatious problems 
occurs with respect to the proper rela- 
tionship between revenue and expense. 

The present chairman of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 


1845(1). 


3 References to the broad remedies (civil and criminal) which were provided in the 
earlier bills as part of omnibus enforcement sections are omitted. References to 
pertinent debate thereon are included below, however, 


Jounston], and the ranking minority 
member, the junior Senator from Kansas 
Mr. Cartson], have each devoted a great 
deal of time and thought to the develop- 
ment of a permanent solution to the 
problem. 

It was thought that the Postal Policy 
Act of 1958 went far in that direction. 
However, as we all know, that act has 
not been applied as intended. 

I have in my hand an article by the 
distinguished columnist, Holmes Alex- 
ander, which appeared in the Charles- 
ton, S.C., News and Courier. This col- 
umn discusses the problem in a direct 
and lucid manner. I think it so well 
presented by this outstanding columnist 
that I should like to make it available 
for everyone to read. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be inserted in the Recorp follow- 
ing these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Post OFFICE PROBLEMS 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

Wasuincton, D.C.—You might find little 
connection between the Caribbean and the 
Post Office except that both are taken for 
granted until there’s trouble. Even Lady 
Chatterley does not keep the Post Office 
newsy for very long. Only the most dedi- 
cated public servants in and out of Congress 
give the necessary attention to this unre- 
warding subject. 

Postmaster General J, Edward Day, a very 
personable Los Angeles import, has marched 
to Capitol Hill for congressional hearings. 
He has issued the all-too-annual statements 
about improving service and cutting costs. 
It sounds depressingly familiar. Yet there 
is some hope that this may be the year when 
Government will close one of the less sensa- 
tional gaps—the one between promise and 
performance in this executive department 
which is closer than any other to our every- 
day lives. 

The promise, made many times in various 
governmental branches, is best summarized 
in the 1960 Democratic platform upon which 
President Kennedy was nominated and 
elected. The Democrats said concerning the 
Post Office: 

“We pledge ourselves to separate the pub- 
lic service costs from those to be borne by 
the users of the mail.” 
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Most Americans don't know it, but the 
sale of stamps comes fairly close to paying 
for mail service. In a letter of last April 
14, Mr. Day showed that first-class mail is 
99.7 percent covered by revenue, and that 
airmail is 106.3 percent covered. 

Losses seem to occur in second- and third- 
class mail, but these are often due to hidden 
factors of public service. 

Among other users, the American News- 
paper Publishers Association wants to pay 
100 percent of just costs, scorning any sub- 
sidy. The ANPA's postal committee, headed 
by Ralph Nicholson of the Dothan (Ala.) 
Eagle, has tried again with the new Post- 
master General (without much encourage- 
ment so far) to put across the distinction 
which is made in the Democratic platform. 
It is also made in the Postal Policy Act of 
1958, which takes the line that strictly pub- 
lic services should be paid for out of general 
funds from the Treasury and not charged to 
“any user or class of users” of the mail. 

The post office was founded by the Con- 
tinental Congress to promote unity, educa- 
tion, culture, and business in addition to 
general correspondence. The service con- 
cept has grown until the post office does a 
huge number of odd jobs for the FBI, Im- 
migration Service, Census Bureau, Civil 
Service, as well as for individuals (such as 
below-cost registering of mail) and for 
groups (such as introducing commemorative 
stamps). 

A Citizen’ Advisory Council in the Eisen- 

hower period showed a typical year in which 
the public service items cost $392 million, 
while to so-called deficit was $362 million— 
the giveaway being greater than the short- 
age. 
Some of the less obvious public services 
often escape notice. The Democratic as- 
sumption is that a citizen who lives deep 
in a canyon or in some crossroads hamlet is 
Just as important to his Government as the 
metropolitan. He has a right to get and 
send his mall - but some of the small fourth- 
class post offices cost from 5 to 10 times 
more to maintain than, the revenue they 
earn, 
The post office should not become a strictly 
pay-as-you-go revenue unit. Of all Federal 
agencies, only Internal Revenue and Cus- 
toms actually earn“ money. But a few 
hardworking Senators, such as JOHNSTON, 
Democrat, of South Carolina, and CARLSON, 
Republican, of Kansas, have tried for years to 
bring about bookkeeping which shows where 
the money goes. The public service should 
be under one heading—actual mail delivery 
under another heading. 

Only with this knowledge before the public 
will it be possible to get Congress and the 
administration to set realistic rates for the 
stamps and other charges to the users of the 
mail 


Senator Jonnston wrote in January to Mr. 
Day that “assuming a (post office) deficit 
of approximately $900 million, I would urge 
at least $300 million set aside as public 
service and so presented to the Congress.” 

But bright ideas, in practical matters, have 
hard going in this town. 


Harry Rosenbaum Is Selected To Get 
Americanism Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, it 
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is with the greatest pride and pleasure 
that I include an article from the 
Bridgeport Sunday Herald of Sunday, 
April 23, concerning Mr. Harry Rosen- 
baum, publisher of the Stamford Shop- 
per, Stamford, Conn.: 
Harry ROSENBAUM Is SELECTED To GET 
AMERICANISM AWARD 


Harry Rosenbaum, publisher of the Stam- 
ford Shopper, is often honored as a local 
prophet, but he steps into distinguished na- 
tional company Saturday night when he re- 
ceives the annual Americanism Award of the 
Connecticut Valley Council of B'nai B'rith. 

The distinguished company sharing the 
annual award in previous years includes for- 
mer Governor Abraham A. Ribicoff, now Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
former Governor Chester Bowles, now Assist- 
ant Secretary of State; Mayor Richard Lee 
of New Haven; Albert N. Jorgensen, presi- 
dent of the University of Connecticut, and 
Judge Samuel Mellitz of the Supreme Court 
of Errors. 

A large delegation from the Stamford lodge 
and chapter of B'nai B'rith will be in Loch 
Sheldrake, N.Y., for the presentation to Ro- 
senbaum, a feature of the 3-day annual con- 
ference of the Connecticut valley council, 
April 28 to 30. 

Rosenbaum is profiled in the current issue 
of B'nai B'rith Times, which relates: 

Harry's ambitions, his unceasing concern 
has been in matters of social welfare, the 
contributions he has made in this area over 
the years warrant the highest praise. 

It is not a new song we sing: His selec- 
tion as Stamford’s Man of the Year’ in 
1958 proved that his work had been highly 
esteemed throughout the city. A lovely 
silver-bound Bible, gracing the living room 
table, is reminiscent of the Mayor’s respect. 

“Harry is a tireless soldier in a never-end- 
ing battle for social justice, good govern- 
ment, and aid to the less fortunate. 

“Harry has been earning his livelihood 
through the publication of a unique little 
newspaper, the idea of which he conceived 
years ago. 

“Mainly carrying advertisements by local 
merchants, shoppers’ columns and the more 
recent Shoppertunities pages, the Stamford 
Shopper & Weekly Maul publishes historical 
reports about the region, and is an infor- 
mative source of cultural events of the town. 

“Harry claims that his engineering studies 
taught him a good deal about newspaper 
layout, and the flair for the written and 
spoken word seems to come just naturally. 
Many meetings have been embellished by 
his wise and witty comments, and his shrewd 
observations when serving as master of cere- 
monies are enjoyed by many a group. 

“Foremost among his interests in civic 
improvements ranks the Family and Chil- 
dren's Service of Stamford, a nonsectarian 
family counseling and adoption agency 
whose board he serves on, and had presided 
over for three terms. 

“To give of his advice there is a ‘tre- 
mendously gratifying experience’ because ‘I 
have seen it help people,’ Harry observes. 

“He was president of the Stamford Jewish 
Center in 1948-50, has been identified with 
Community Chest and United Fund cam- 
paigns for many years, has served on the 
board of the Stamford community council; 
he is a member of the mayor’s coordinating 
committee, and chairman of the urban 
renewal committee of the citizens action 
council. 

“He has helped his Jewish brethren 
abroad by being consistently in the fore- 
front of United Jewish Appeal drives, has 
chaired Israel Bond sales, and is proud to be 
a member of the National Council of Ameri- 
can Friends of Hebrew University. In B'nai 
B'rith he is a regional member of the Anti- 
Defamation League. 
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“What, then, created such sensitivity to 
the plight of others in our age of callous- 
ness? It was a difficult childhood Harry 
experienced, yet suffused with the protection 
of parental love. 

“Paralysis struck his father when Harry 
was 3 years old. The invalid, two older sis- 
ters, and a younger brother were cared for 
by a pint-sized mother who courageously 
persisted in conducting the family’s um- 
brella manufacturing business, often work- 
ing half the night. 

At the time when the Yiddish Theater 
flourished on the East Side, the repair trade 
meant additional income, and Aunt Belka 
was there, waiting, on rainy nights. Known 
as the Queen of Christie Street, she had a 
patient ear for the tales and woes of her 
neighbors, and her example probably more 
than anything else, influenced Harry in his 
development. 

Jews Without Money,’ a book by Mi- 
chael Gold, gives a description of this era, 
and, among other figures, his parents, too, 
“are described. 

“At Harry’s Bar Mitzvah, the Torah was 
brought to the house for his father’s sake, 
since he was founder of the synagogue. 

“Graduating from high school, Harry 
worked in the family business. Evenings he 
took courses in engineering at Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, and later, accounting 
at New York University. He knew Addie, 
whom he met on a fraternity outing, for 5 
years before they were married in 1928. 

“A sports fan all his life, he played base- 
ball, basketball and was especially fond of 
tennis until a tactful hint for slowing down 
was given by Addie’s gift of a set of golf 
clubs on his 50th birthday. 

“Together, the two have visited Israel 
several times, inquisitive of the country’s 
progress, and impressed by social legislation. 
Tourism then not being as popular as it is 
today. Harry delighted in showing his pic- 
tures to audiences up and down Connecti- 
cut Valley. 

“Addie is the commuter in the family. 
She has been teaching at an elementary 
school in Harlem for the past 32 years. 

“At their home in Glenbrook, hand-built 
bookshelves, family pictures, and numerous 
citations line the walls of the upstairs den. 
An impressive array of Judaica in the library 
off the cozy living room gives Addie cause to 
whisper in our ear that a dozen books would 
he bought before he'd indulge in a new sult 
of clothes. 

“Publication of a Book of Psalms was a 
labor of love for Harry when the 50th anni- 
versary of Congregation Agudath Sholom 
furnished a suitable occasion for employing 
his talents. Besides, it netted the synagogue 
a tidy sum. 

“The anecdotes he tells, the ‘Harry Golden’ 
chuckles he creates, make the world a 
friendlier one. He has helped to illuminate 
some of the darker corners with a candle of 
his compassion. 

“We take special pride when one of our 
own members is so highly honored.” 


Centennials of Bayonne and Linden, N.J. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, New Jersey has more than 
560 municipalities, each with a deep 
pride in its history. Some of our com- 
munities date back to colonial days; oth- 
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ers are comparatively recent divisions of 
old townships and former unincorpo- 
rated areas. 

No matter how young or old these 
communities are, each has its own rec- 
ord of achievement, its own tradition, its 
own hopes and plans for future develop- 
ment. We are fortunate in New Jersey 
to have such rich variety. 

Two cities, Bayonne in Hudson County 
and Linden in Union County, are now 
ready to celebrate their centennial ob- 
servances. The pride that residents of 
those communities feel for their home 
cities has been captured in two edito- 
rials, one in the Jersey Journal of April 
18 and one in the Elizabeth Journal of 
April 19. The accomplishments of those 
cities are described in heartfelt salutes 
to each community. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorials be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Jersey Journal, Mar. 18, 1961] 

BAYONNE’S CENTENNIAL 

Hudson County and New Jersey join in 
congratulating Bayonne on the 100th anni- 
versary of its incorporation as a city. y 

The Peninsula community long has played 
& vital role in the county, State, and Nation. 
From Revolutionary days to the present, 
Bayonne industry and commerce have forged 
vital links to State and National trade that 
have contributed materially to Hudson's 
prosperity. 

Bayonne today is the home of world giants 
of ‘industry and the Bayonne Naval Supply 
Base which have given it a worldwide repu- 
tation. 

Modern Bayonne can boast of miles of 
attractive residential streets and business 
areas, an excellent school system, and a well- 
rounded society composed of people of var- 
ied national and religious backgrounds, living 
in harmony. All work shoulder to shoulder 
to make the city a better place in which to 
work and live. Today, Bayonne is a finer 
city because of this kind of teamwork. 

The hardy pioneers who settled in the 
southern part of Hudson County laid the 
groundwork for a fine American community. 
At great sacrifice they clung dearly to the 
deep-rooted aspirations that brought them 
to this new land. In the decades that fol- 
lowed, their successes were marked by the 
same spirit—a spirit that helped Bayonne 
prosper through the years. 

Today Bayonne takes its place among other 
American communities that have passed the 
100th milestone. Behind it the Peninsula 
City leaves many stirring chapters of Amer- 
icana; before it lies a future that can be 
even brighter if the deep-rooted ideals of its 
Pioneers continued to guide the hearts and 
minds of its residents. 

More than three-quarters of a century ago, 
the Jersey Journal first began to mirror and 
assist Bayonne community life. 

Throughout the years, it has reported 
tragedy and happiness in the every-day 
drama that makes up the ever-changing life 
of the city. 

The Jersey Journal is proud that it has 
retained a respected voice in community 
affairs and has given always a sympathetic 
hearing to the city’s problems and trials. 

It afforded us pleasure on many occasions 
to report the glad happenings, but never 80 
much as today when we extend our hand of 
friendship to Bayonne and its official family 
on the occasion of this great anniversary. 
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Bayonne, 100 years young, belies its age 
with the vigor with which it is now attacking 
its civic problems today. 

On this great occasion, Jersey City joins 
the rest of Hudson County in saluting a 
friendly neighbor, Bayonne. 


[From the Elizabeth Journal, Mar. 19, 1961] 
LINDEN’s 100TH BIRTHDAY 


If the founders of Linden had been a little 


more prompt in declaring themselves free of 
Elizabeth and Rahway, the city's centennial 
planners wouldn't have had to work in the 
shadow of events such as the Civil War 
centenary. 

But even the Civil War observance cannot 
obscure a community as vital and busy as 
Linden. The image it projects today is 
vastly different than the tree-bordered rural 
haven envisioned a century ago. 

It is a bustling city, home to half-a-dozen 
of the best known names in American in- 
dustry. It is the biggest taxpayer in Union 
County and one of its principal employers. 
Without Linden, Union would certainly 


diminish in the scale of New Jersey counties. 


The city is more than a complex of smoke- 
stacks, oil tanks and generating stations, 
however. It houses 40,000 residents, boasts 
a fine school system, prides itself on its 
parks and municipal services, takes satisfac- 
tion in one of the lowest tax rates in Union 
County, and can still point to the groves of 
trees which gave the town its name. 

Linden has something to celebrate in this, 
its 100th anniversary year. 


A Statement on Veterans’ 8 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 13, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to place in the Record the following 
statement of Mr. Felix M. Putterman, 
national legislative director, Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States of America, 
concerning veterans’ legislation: 

The Jewish War Veterans of the Unitea 
States of America, the oldest active war vet- 
erans organization in the country, at its 
65th annual national convention in August 
1960, adopted Resolution 25 entitled “Pre- 
sumptions for Peacetime Veterans.” Pur- 
suant to this resolution, we urge the favor- 
able consideration of H.R. 5933, a bill to 
amend section 333 of title 38, United States 
Code, with respect to the application pf 
presumptions in cases of service-connected 
tuberculosis, 

Under existing conditions, the Veterans’ 
Administration has denied service connect- 
tion to peacetime veterans who are conse- 
quently not entitled to presumptive 
service connection for tuberculosis. If the 
service had been wartime, the same condi- 
tion would be allowed service connection 
found within 4 years of discharge from serv- 
ice. In establishing Service-connection 
status, medical experts a minimal 
period of inception or incubation of the 
disease. 


Veterans’ Administration’s regulation 1307 
reads as follows: 0 

“For the purpose of VA regulation 1307, 
active pulmonary tuberculosis diagnosed by 
approved methods during the fourth year, 
will be held to have preexisted the diagnosis 
6 months in minimal cases, 9 months in 
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moderately advanced cases, and 12 months 
in far advanced cases.” 


In section 312 of the Veterans’ Act, Con- 
gress has allowed a 3-year presumptive pe- 
riod following discharge from a wartime 
period as one in which tuberculosis if found, 
can be allowed service connection. On the 
other hand, peacetime veterans are not en- 
titled to even this limited period despite the 
fact that section 333 deems it proper, with 
regard to peacetime veterans, to grant serv- 
ice connection on the baris of “sound judg- 
ment.” 

H.R. 5933, while taking nothing from the 
wartime veteran, would provide legislative 
sanction for the findings of medical experts 
and would entitle the afflicted peacetime 
veteran to a modest presumption. 

The Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America urges the prompt approval 
by the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee of 
the subject bill as providing a genuinely 
equitable and fair-minded solution to an 
extremely vital problem posed by the stark 
realities of long debilitating illness facing a 
number of peacetime veterans. 


Esther Van Wagoner Tufty—National 
President of AWRT 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP A. HART 


P MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, it is cus- 
tomary for those of us who represent 
the various States of the Union to voice 
our pride in the men and women from 
our States who are appointed to posi- 
tions of importance in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Today I would like to pay tribute to 
one of Michigan's most illustrious citi- 
zens. She is not in a policymaking posi- 
tion in the Government, but she is one 
of the powers just the same. 

Known and admired nationwide as 
“The Duchess,” Esther Van Wagoner 
Tufty is a member of a prominent, 
civic-minded Michigan family. But 
through her own talents and energy she 
has risen, professionally, to the top 
ranks not only in the newspaper world 
but also in radio and television. 

At the present time, she is serving as 
the national president of American 
Women in Radio and Television. This 
nonprofit professional organization of 
1,600 women working as broadcasters, 
executives, administrators, and creative 
personne] in radio and television, is cur- 
rently holding its 10th annual conven- 
tion in Washington. As friends of ours 
we bid them welcome. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the excellent article that 
appeared in the Northern Virginia Sun 
of Tuesday, April 11, 1961. It tells the 
interesting story of Esther Van Wagoner 
Tufty. 

She is fair and able and she asks no 
special favors. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 
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From the Northern Virginia Sun, Apr. 11, 
1961] 

OUR INTERESTING NEIGHBORS: ESTHER VAN 
WAGGONER “Turry’—Norrm VIRGINIAS 
“Ducaess” Has MANY VIEWPOINTS 

(By Janet Green) 

Esther Van Wagoner Tufty is a woman 
who lives in a state of constant crisis. Her 
journalistic career has been filled with con- 
tinuous excitement. To begin with, she was 
born during a crisis—the first cyclone to 
strike Tuscola County, Mich. Coming from 
a pioneering family that has left its impact 
in the realm of politics, Mrs. Tuf ty's tall, 
blond, regal appearance is characteristic of 
her father’s Dutch ancestry. Appropriately, 
she Is affectionately known as The Duchess.” 

As one of the country's outstanding 
women journalists, she covers politics and 
international relations from her viewpoint, 
in the Nation’s Capital. 

Early in her career, when she had just 
been elevated to the exalted position of 
managing editor for former U.S. Vice Presi- 
dent Charles G. Dawes’ newspaper, the Evan- 
ston News-Index, Mr. Dawes is sald to have 
remarked boastfully that he had not only a 
woman editor, but the only Democrat in 
the GOP stronghold along the north shore 
of Chicago running his paper. 

During the first week in this new job, 
the linotype operators went on strike for 
higher wages. As they left the composing 
room, they took with them all of the letter 
“e's"—the most frequently used letter of the 
alphabet. Undaunted with this crisis, 
Editor Tufty rushed around Chicago begging, 
borrowing, and buying all the “e's” she could 
find, 

The paper was published, but in retro- 

spect, Mrs. Tufty says “I wish I had printed 

it without “e's,” for it would now be a 

collector's item.” 

She began her news bureau in Washington 
26 years ago with a string of 26 Michigan 
papers. It has developed into a flourishing, 
well-established bureau, servicing papers 
abroad as well as in this country. Addi- 
tionally, she is outstanding on the lecture 
platform and tours the country under the 
auspices of W. Colston Leigh, Inc. 

Her first radio news show “Tufty Topics” 
Was a series of crises. She recalls the day 
the Canadian Ambassador was supposed to 
be interviewed, but at the last minute was 
called to the White House by President 
Roosevelt. 

What to do? 

Undaunted, radio commentator Tufty 
grabbed her taxi driver en route from her 
office in the National Press Building to the 
studio and put him on the air. 

“After all, Washington taxi drivers are sup- 
posed to be a good news source,” said the 
resourceful Duchess. “He would have 
sounded better, though, If he had been more 
used to his new store teeth which caused an 
odd whistle through the entire interview,” 
she reminisced. 

Mrs. Tufty’s flair for being on the spot 
when news breaks paid off when she cov- 
ered the 1952 Presidential Convention in 
Chicago as a member of the NBC television 
staff. She held in reserve one of the then 
scarce TV cameras for 7 hours—standing 
by on her hunch that the switch from Taft 
to Eisenhower would break in a Michigan 
Caucus. And it did, at 2 a.m. 

She had been on NBC's staff at all presi- 
dential conventions since that time. 

Another exciting crisis: She was the only 
woman reporter aboard Presidential Candi- 
date Dewey’s “Victory Special” train when 
it was wrecked, and is consequently a mem- 
ber of Tom Dewey's “Castle Rock Survivors 
Club.” In memory of this event, the de- 
Teated candidate's autographed photo hangs 
in a prominent spot on the office wall. 

Lord Halifax, British Ambassador to 
Washington in 1942, set the wheels in motion 
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for another of her crises when he invited 
the duchess to go to England as a speaker, 
a consultant on American British relations 
in the port towns where the GI's were land- 
ing, and to broadcast back to America over 
BBC what was going on in the Battle of 
Britain from her viewpoint. Her assignment 
took her to the most dangerous spot, which, 
of course, resulted in some exclusive news 
stories. She calls this the most dangerous 
and yet most rewarding period of her life, 

As a foreign correspondent in 20 countries, 
she has witnessed and reported many critical 
events. One of the few women to fiy the 
Berlin airlift, her flight was buzzed by the 
“commies.” At this fearful moment it was 
discovered all aboard had parachutes except 
the duchess, who was sitting calmly on top 
of 10 tons of coal being moved by the mili- 
tary aircraft from Weisbaden to Templehof 
Airport in Berlin. 

Foreign Correspondent Tufty has been out 
of the country every year for the past 20 
on news gathering trips. This year she 
hopes to visit India and Africa. er elder 
son, Harold, is cultural attaché at the U.S. 
Embassy in Abidjan, Ivory Coast; her other 
son, James, is in the advertising business in 
Los Angeles. She has four grandchildren. 

Named “Viewpoints,” because Mrs. Tufty's 
objective reporting insists there is more 
than one, the Georgian colonial house in 
which she lives is on a point overlooking an 
especially wide part of the Potomac across 
from Broad Creek, Md., midway between 
Alexandria and Mount Vernon. 

The house has a harmonious combination 
of elegance and personal reflections of the 
vivid, varied and active life of the owner. 
It is livable and most comfortable: It could 
belong to no one but Esther,” her friends 


agree. 

It contains everything from her grand- 
mother’s corner cupboard to a drum from 
Haiti. Her two twin Japanese procelain pil- 
lows, now made into lamps, are in contrast 
to the bibelots that came from such far- 
flung places as the Netherlands and “down 
under“ Australia. The 42-foot living room 
runs the full length of the front of the house 
overlooking the river. Three sets of glass 
doors open out into the brick terrace where 
her many friends from the worlds of politics, 
government and diplomacy are to be found 
of a summer's evening having lively argu- 
ments on what's going on in the world. 

Viewpoints has been opened to the public 
in the past on the Virginia garden tours 
when visitors have noted that Mrs. Tufty 
avoids anything resembling a formal garden. 
She wants flowers blooming from the first 
crocus to the last rose of summer, There are 
always blooms around the lily pond. An 
extensive rose garden is a favorite. Boxwood 
surrounds the front lawn and the two prize 
possessions are planted near the house. One 
is a gorgeous magnolia, the farewell gift 
from the local chapter of the American 
Women in Radio and Television when she 
retired as president of that group and the 
Michigan maple that marks the day she 
moved into the historic home 7 springs ago. 
She formerly lived in another historic house 
in Alexandria, 

As the national head of AWRT President 
Tufty is busy planning for their 10th an- 
niversary convention which will be held in 
Washington at the Statler-Hilton, May 4 to 
7. A number of. northern V. are 
among the nationwide membership of 1600 
who will participate. 

How does she combine being the president 
of a national organization, she is past presi- 
dent of the Women's National Press Club, 
servé on numerous committees such as the 
American Newspaper Women’s Club, WNPC 
merger project and on President Kennedy’s 
Committee on the Employment of the Phy- 
sically Handicapped, with a busy lecture and 
journalistic career and being the mistress 
of a mansion on the Potomac? 
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“I don’t combine them, I mix them and 
the mixture results in a busy, exciting way 
of life.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I am delighted to yield 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. It is my pleasure to 
join in the tribute to Esther Van 
Wagoner Tufty. I know that she is a 
stanch Democrat in her politics. Her 
father, I believe, was a former Governor 
of the State of Michigan. 

Mr. HART. If the Senator will permit 
me to make a correction, it was her 
brother who was a distinguished Gov- 
ernor of Michigan. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. It is true that 
in all her work she has been extremely 
fair. She graces the office of president 
of American Women in Radio and Tele- 
vision. I had the pleasure this noon of 
meeting with a group of these women, 
who are present in the city for their na- 
tional convention. We are glad to have 
them here. We congratulate them on 
the leadership they have selected in 
Esther Van Wagoner Tufty. 

Mr. HART. I congratulate the Sen- 
ator from New York in being so for- 
tunate as having been invited to be with 
this group this afternoon. I appreciate 
very much the kind remarks he made 
with reference to Esther Van Wagoner 
Tufty. 


Where Are the Defenders? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I have always wondered about 
the sincerity of the vociferous liberals 
who profess to be so concerned with 
the protection of freedom of speech and 
opinion. 

The following editorial from the April 
27 issue of the Appleton Post-Crescent is 
certainly timely and appropriate: 

WHERE ARE THE DEFENDERS OF GENERAL 

WALKER? 

Gen. Edwin Walker, commander of the 
24th Infantry Division in Germany, has 
been relieved of his command pending & 
“complete and impartial” investigation of 
charges that he has bombarded his troops 
with ultrarightwing propaganda. The 
charge was made in a private serivceman’s 
newspaper, the Overseas Weekly. 
to this paper, General Walker called Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Dean Acheson, and Harry Truman 
definitely pink. 

We do not know exactly how far in forc- 
ing conservative ideas upon soldiers General 
Walker is alleged to have gone. Nor do we 
know under the circumstances, exactly what 
the Army ought to do about it. 

But we are interested to hear what ought 
to be a violent reaction from the so-called 
liberals of the country. They are the ones 
who raised the roof several years ago about & 
congressional investigation into alleged Red 
activities at Fort Monmouth. They are the 
ones who insisted that the “Who promoted 
Peress?” query was irrelevant. They have 
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moaned periodically that Federal employees 
could not be effective in their positions under 
the harassment into their private activities 
and their opinions. They are the liberals 
who have insisted that a man's job, in no 
matter how sensitive a category, should not 
in any way depend upon his political affilia- 
tions or personal views. 

Have any of these liberals, so anxious to 
leap to courageous defense of those accused 
of having ultraleftwing tendencies, spoken 
up for General Walker's right of freedom of 
opinion? We are still waiting for even one 
small, grave voice. 


Gordon Lowe—Soon a Legend 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the House to an editorial which 
recently appeared in the Tulare, Calif., 
Advance Register, concerning Mr. Gor- 
don Lowe, who has resigned as director 
of the Tulare High School Redskin 
Band. 

It is not often that a high school 
bandmaster achieves such acclaim as 
Gordon Lowe. As the following edi- 
torial will indicate, he is likely to become 
a living legend in the city of Tulare 
because of the remarkable achieve- 
ments of the high school band during 
his tenure. 

Perhaps the highlight of his career 
was the occasion of the 1957 inaugura- 
tion when the Redskin Band achieved 
first place among high schools and col- 
leges in the Inaugural Parade. 

The editorial follows: 

GORDON Lowr— Soon A LEGEND? 

In a community such as Tulare, people 
come and go through the years, each leav- 
ing his mark on the town and its people. 

Some are soon forgotten, if remember- 
ed at all. The memory of others lingers on 
for a while, then fades into the shadows. 
Still others become virtual legends. 

One of the latter, we would say, is Gor- 
don Lowe, who yesterday announced his res- 
ignation as director of Tulare High School 
nationally famous high school band to ac- 
cept a similar job in San Rafael next year. 

There will, in all probability, be other 
fine bandmen to follow in Lowe's foot- 
steps. But to him will always cling the 
honor of having first put Tulare on the 
musical map from one end of the Nation 
to the other. 

His Redskin bands have been the most 
respected high school musical organizations 
in all of California during the past few 
years. Other bands have won as many 
awards or perhaps more coveted (with the 
exception of the 1957 inaugural parade 
first prize) awards, but no band in all of 
the State has been such a unanimous choice 
of musical men and crowds alike as one 
which has had the benefit of learning the 
ropes from Gordon Lowe. 

Lowe has been an outstanding success 
&s a musical director and as a teacher of 
music-minded children in Tulare for the 
very reason that has brought him criticism 
in some circles, 
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He is not an ordinary schoolteacher, not 
a conformist. He is an individualist, a 
disciplinarian and a true artist. He is will- 
ing to settle for nothing but the best. And 
in Tulare he has gotten the perfection he 
demanded year after year because he re- 
fused to compromise his music principles. 

Lowe has been well rewarded during his 
stay in Tulare. He has not had to punch 
a clock; he has been well paid as teachers 
go; he has had considerable individual free- 
dom which some of his colleagues no doubt 
have envied. Further, in 1955 he was 
named Tulare’s “man of the pear“—an 
honor bestowed upon only a chose few— 
and 2 years later the community rallied 
around him and his band and raised some 
$35,000 to send the Redskins and their di- 
rector back to Washington, D.C., to repre- 
sent California in the inaugural parade. 

In return, Lowe has provided Tulare with 
outstanding bands and, in his own way, he 
has given a great number of youngsters who 
might have gone astray a new sense of values 
through their membership in the band. 

Most important, we think, Gordon Lowe 

has given Tulare something in which it has 
had a fierce pride. It seems strange to out- 
siders that a town of almost 15,000 can get 
so excited over a high school band as Tulare 
has on numerous occasions over Lowe's Red- 
skins. 
But once they hear the band strike up and 
see Lowe's great showmanship in action, as 
did 56,000 pro football fans at San Fran- 
cisco’s Kezar Stadium last fall, they begin to 
wax more than a little enthusiastic them- 
selves, for the Redskin bands under Lowe's 
direction have not been ordinary bands. 
They have been the best, and Tulare has 
never failed to urge the world to appreciate 
that fact. 

What happens now is anybody's guess. 
Lowe will go to San Rafael to face a chal- 
lenge that for him is long gone in Tulare. 
We sincerely hope he will be successful and 
happy there. We doubt if any place will ever 
be quite like Tulare to him, but San Rafael, 
if it understands him as Tulare has, will 
never regret its choice of a new bandmaster. 

Here, we sincerely hope that the high 
school trustees will not hire just anyone to 
lead the Redskin bands of the future, that 
they will choose Lowe's successor carefully 
and wisely. 


Office of the Presidency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, David 
Lawrence, in yesterday’s issue of the 
Washington Evening Star, pointed up 
some of the deficiencies in the general 
nature of the Office of President. Since 
the Cuban debacle. was in major part 
due to inexperienced leadership, it would 
be well for all of us to examine this 
subject article very carefully: 

FULL-TIME ADVISERS FOR PRESIDENT— TOP 
Porter Amps BELIEVED IMPERATIVE BECAUSE 
He CaN r Do Ir ALL HIMSELF 

(By David Lawrence) 

Is there something wrong with the execu- 
tive system in America? Or is there some- 
thing wrong about electing to the Presidency 
of the United States a man who has had no 
executive training or intimate knowledge of 
the workings of the executive branch of the 
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Government? Or is there something wrong 
in having a transition period of several 
months between an outgoing and an incom- 
ing administration, thereby paralyzing exec- 
utive planning for the immediate future and 
causing serious consequences like the ill- 
fated venture in Cuba? 

Answers to these questions are more im- 
portant today than just how the United 
States is to help in Laos or what position 18 
to be taken in Cuba. For if the executive 
office of the Government of the United States 
isn’t functioning efficiently, how can the 
Chief Executive be expected to act instantly 
and effectively at a time when a missile or 
a bomb may be launched suddenly from an 
enemy area? 

It does little good to blame this or that 
group of advisers—those who had experience 
in the last administration or the new set 
who have been brought in from academic 
circles. With all their earnestness and sin- 
cerity, most of the newcomers lack experi- 
ence in and firsthand knowledge of Govern- 
ment operations at the top level, 

What's fundamentally wrong is the execu- 
tive system. Various members of Congress 
are spending a lot of time complaining that 
they should have been briefed on the ad- 
ministration's planning in Cuba. But it is 
the true role of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee—admittedly a partisan group 
with some publicity-seeking members always 
vocal—which needs to be studied, so that it 
can play a proper but not a meddling part 
in the field of foreign policy. 

There are some Members of Congress who 
feel they should make the Nation's policy 
in world affairs. Others feel they should 
only advise on foreign policy. But, as a 
practical matter, no Executive can be effec- 
tive if he has to take into his confidence 
dozens of persons inside and outside Con- 
gress who “leak” information regularly to 
favorite members of the press. 

President Kennedy likes to listen to a 
variety of views and is to be commended for 
his patience and restraint. But no amount 
of conferring with a lot of college professors 
can give him the maturity and experience 
he needs to run the high office to which he 
has been elected. He will be a much better 
President a year hence, because of actual 
experience in the office, than he is today. 
He will learn that too many academicians 
at his side can bring confusion instead of 
clarity, and that a diffusion of responsibility 
can only produce chaos and failure. 

The Founding Fathers provided in the 
Constitution for heads of departments who 
would be nominated by the President and 
confirmed with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Cabinet government has worked 
successfully in Britain and in other English- 
speaking democracies. Although Mr. Ken- 
nedy's Cabinet got at the start a lot of pub- 
licity as an able body of men, it turns out 
that this same group is rarely consulted on 
the broad aspects of national and interna- 
tional policy and that they have become 
mere heads of their own departments. 

What is needed here is a cabinet council 
that gives full time to counseling the Presi- 
dent. The departments can be run by gen- 
eral managers, and the cabinet council could 
meet every day and give the President ad- 
vice. If the present Cabinet members aren't 
qualified to be presidential advisers on broad 
policy, there are plenty of able men in 
America who could serve in that capacity. 
But it is courting disaster to assume that 
academicians, who have little experience in 
the operations of Government, can shunt the 
Secretary of State aside or that decisions can 
be made with one or two Cabinet officers 
without the chance for a larger group of 
mature men to sit down and work out a 
Policy based on principles of enduring 
strength. 
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There's much that is wrong in the current 
operations of the executive system. The so- 
called Cuban fiasco is but the beginning of 
a series of failures unless President Kennedy 
gets rid of most of the “kibitzers” who are 

around in circles in the new admin- 
istration and sets up at his side a cabinet 
council of men of stature to give full time 
every day to the task of helping him make 
national and international policies. He 
can't do it all himself. 


Problems of Aging and Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we on the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging are always heartened 
when we see effective community action 
to deal with any of the many problems 
facing the aging and aged today. The 
committee is trying to alert the Nation 
to a wide variety of these problems— 
everything from medical care for the 
aged to job discrimination against 
elderly citizens. 

And, when we see that citizens recog- 
nize the need for a service and then do 
their best to provide it at a local level, 
we become more certain that there is a 
growing awareness in this Nation of the 
social revolution caused by entirely new 
longevity patterns and new forces at 
work in industry and commerce. 

Within New Jersey, two such efforts 
may serve as a model for similar action 
for other groups across the Nation. 

One is a “Meals on Wheels” campaign 
supported by donations and volunteer 
participation. Hot meals are provided 
for the elderly and sick confined to their 
homes. 

The other is a campaign begun by the 
State Division of the Aging to educate 
older pedestrians on traffic safety. 

The important thing about such pro- 
grams is that they recruit the talents 
and interests of large numbers of citi- 
zens, who then realize that there is so 
much more to do if we are to deal effiec- 
tively with other needs of our senior 
citizens. 

Mr. President, to explain each pro- 
gram in more detail, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a portion 
of a letter to me from Matthew P. Boy- 
land, president of the East Orange Meals 
on Wheels, as well as an article from the 
Record, Hackensack, N.J., of April 21, 
1961. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

From Mr. Boylan's letter of April 17: 

“Meals on Wheels was created in order to 
provide hot meals for the elderly and sick of 
our city who were confined to their homes 


than 130,000 meals to 120 persons in 
years since its inception in the fall of 1968. 
Volunteer teams of teachers and high school 
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students deliver these meals in the late after- 
noon to those who have requested the serv- 
ice. The money necessary to defray the ex- 
pense of preparing the meals and acquiring 
the necessary facilities for their preparation 
has been donated by various civic groups and 
by members of the organization. Member- 
ship in the organization is acquired upon 
contribution of $1 and our membership at 
present is approximately 700. 

“Mayor James W. Kelley’s Senior Citizen 
Council has played a large part in the crea- 
tion. of Meals on Wheels. The fact that 
approximately 17 percent of the population 
of the city of East Orange is over 63 years of 
age has created a tremendous interest in the 
need for facilities and services for this seg- 
ment of our population. Recognition of this 
problem has prompted the East Orange Hous- 
ing Authority to allocate 80 units of housing 
for a special senior citizens housing project. 
Moreover the housing authority contemplates 
the creation of kitchen facilities out of which 
Meals on Wheels may operate. The inter- 
relationship between the needs of our senior 
citizens for housing and their need for the 
services which our organization provide is 
becoming more evident.” 

STATE DIVISION OF AGING Urces SAFETY 

COURSE FOR PEDESTRIANS 


TRENTON, April 21.—The State division of 
the aging wants help from local authorities 
to educate older pedestrians on the hazards 
of the automobile. 

FINDINGS STUDIED 

Mrs. Eone Harger, of Ridgewood, director 
of the division, addressed the annual Gov- 
ernor's Traffic Safety Conference yesterday. 

She said although there was a decrease 
last year in traffic fatalities, the proportion 
of over-65 pedestrians killed was up 4 per- 
cent. 

A study of these victims disclosed that 90 
percent of them had never driven a car, Mrs. 
Harger said. 

“They have no understanding of what a 
car can do. They don't know how long it 
takes to stop. They don’t understand a 
driver is unable to see a person dressed in 
dark clothes at night. 

She said the division had written a pam- 
phiet alerting older persons to pedestrian 
dangers. A movie on traffic hazards is also 
available, she said. 

She asked for help in distributing the 
pamphlet to older persons. 

Her address was part of a discussion of the 
pedestrian problem in traffic safety, moder- 
ated by Gerald J. Driscoll of Dumont, chief 
of the State's Traffic Safety Service. 

The conference also heard a request for 
a crackdown on speeding truck drivers. 
George G. Traver, executive vice president of 
the State Safety Council, said “There's a 
broad opportunity for stepped-up enforce- 
ment here.” 

Hyman Siegendorf, Passaic's director of 
public safety, discussed his city’s 1960 no- 
traffic-death record. He attributed it to 
what he called the three E formula: en- 
gineering, enforcement, and education. 

State Highway Commissioner Dwight R. G. 
Palmer discussed some of his department’s 
efforts to advance traffic safety. 

Center barriers on key highways have al- 
most eliminated head-on collisions, he said. 

“On route 4 in Englewood, where 50,000 
cars a day use the highway, there were 
six fatalities in a 33-month period immedi- 
ately preceding erection of barriers,” he said. 

“All were due to cars crossing over the 
narrow island. In the 6 years since the 
barrier was erected one fatality has occurred. 
This occurred at a wire-rope barrier section, 
a design that has been discontinued since 
1954,” he said. 

Gov. Robert B. Meyner opened the confer- 
ence with a plea for unremitting traffic 
safety work. 
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The Government’s Responsibilities In 
Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WARREN C. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. Clarence D. 
Martin, Jr., Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation, at the 49th 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Government 
regulation of business luncheon, in 
Washington, D.C., on May 2, 1961. This 
is an address which speaks for itself. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the 8 
as follows: 


THe GOVERNMENT'S RESPONSIBILITIES IN 
TRANSPORTATION 


(Text of an address by the Honorable Clar- 
ence D. Martin, Jr., Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation, at the 49th 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Government 
Regulation of Business Luncheon, Ball- 
room, Mayflower Hotel, Tuesday, May 2, 
1961) 

It is a privilege to appear before this dis- 
tinguished chamber of commerce audience 
gathered here today in Washington for a 
discussion of the Nation's tion 
problems. I appreciate the opportunity you 
have provided me—and it is a timely op- 
portunity—to outline some of my views on 
the transportation responsibilities of the 
Federal Government. 

The opportunity is timely for me because 
I have had several weeks now since I left 
my business in Los to get better 
acquainted with the nature of the Govern- 
ment’s responsibilities—and the sobering 
reality of the difficulties our Nation's trans- 
portation system faces. 

The opportunity is also timely because 
President Kennedy has just recently—in his 
special message to the Congress on the regu- 
latory agencies—outlined the urgent need 
for transportation policy coordination, and 
called for “the shaping of attainable goals” 
in the Government's discharge of its trans- 
portation responsibilities. 

The opportunity is timely for you because 
the difficulties our Nation’s transportation 

faces and the prompt, intelligent 
solution to those difficulties will be a key 
factor in the ability of our economy to grow 
and the ability of our Nation to achieve its 


I would like to address myself briefly this 
afternoon to some of the problems I have 
become aware of in transportation that in- 
dicate the nature of the Government's re- 
sponsibility. 

The United States, under a truly unique 
partnership over the years between private 
enterprise and Government, has developed 
the greatest transportation system known to 
the world. It has developed a transport sys- 
tem that has nurtured the growth of the 
world’s most advanced industrial and agri- 
cultural complex—a - system that has dis- 
tributed the riches of this vast industrial 
society to every corner of the country and 
has provided our people with commercial and 
recreational mobility that makes life in 
the United States something of a completely 
3 order than life anywhere else on the 
g Š 
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Economists have estimated that transpor- 
tation is directly and indirectly a $100 billion 
a year business—a major segment of the U.S. 
economy. 

It’s no secret that this business is in 
trouble—real trouble. Under the leader- 
ship of Senator Macnuson, a Senate Com- 
merce Committee staff recently issued a 
massive report—a bible, as the Senator has 
called it—which details these troubles. This 
is the most recent of a long series of Govern- 
ment and private studies calling attention 
to the ills of our transport system. 

The study raises some difficult questions 
that businessmen might ask themselves. 
Why is it that the richest, most advanced 
society in the world has not solved the prob- 
lem of getting to and from work efficiently 
and economically? 

Our commuter traffic is choking the life 
from our cities. Our central cities are being 
covered with concrete and asphalt—streets, 
freeways, garages, and parking lots that are 
eating up the tax base that is the economic 
foundation of our cities. Mass transit sys- 
tems are dying from the seemingly endless 
cycle of higher fares, reduced patronage, re- 
duced service, still further loss of patronage, 
still higher fares and so on. Transit patrons 
turn to their autos—and the cities become 
still more choked, The air of our cities is 
fouled with exhaust. The death rate on our 
streets and highways is a national disgrace. 

Another question of greatest concern both 
to the Government and the business com- 
munity: Why must the common carrier sys- 
tem be in such acute trouble? Investors are 
losing millions annually in our dying rail 
passenger services—while unused on our 
drawing boards are technological improve- 
ments that might make short- and medium- 
haul rail passenger service competitive or 
even superior to short-haul air services. 

Rail passenger services—indeed all com- 
mon carrier services—are being lost to small- 
er cities across the Nation, threatening to 
make ghost towns of our small urban and 
rural commercial centers. 

Our trunk airlines, serving the richest of 
long-haul passenger markets that were for- 
merly the backbone of rail services, are now 
operating on razor thin profit margins, too 
small to attract capital adequate for future 
reequipment. 

Future prospects are as bleak. Common 
carriers of freight face further traffic star- 
vation with the growth of private and exempt 
carriage—entirely without regard to the 
needs of the Nation for a common carrier 
freight system. The report prepared for 
the Magnuson committee projected that by 
1975—if present trends were to continue 
unabated—surface freight would move by 
private and exempt carriage to such an ex- 
tent as to displace common carriage as the 
base of the Nation's transportation. 

Accordingly, it is clear that there could 
be trouble ahead for the rails, trucks, and 
domestic water carriers in the freight field as 
serious as exists in the rail passenger field 
today. 

Our merchant marine fleet is outmoded 
and is losing money. Shipyards are idle. 


provement other than more and more Fed- 
eral money. This should not be the only 
answer. 

International air services by U.S. carriers 
are losing ground to foreign alr carriers 
and there is no remedy in sight. 

Wherever we turn in our transportation 
system—and the list is far from exhausted— 
we are in serious trouble, with no compre- 
hensive plan for getting out of it. 

What has the Federal Government been 
doing about it? Last year, for example, it 
spent $3 billion to build highways—$300 mil- 
lion on merchant marine—$80 million on air- 
lines—over 6450 million on airports and atr- 
way aids. 
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Government expenditures for next year 
will be higher, and more new transportation 
spending is being proposed every day. For 
example, cities and their transit systems are 
in desperate need of assistance—and the 
major remedy seems to be the Federal Treas- 
ury. Our aviation community tells us that a 
supersonic transport development program 
is required to maintain U.S. air transport 
and manufacturing position—and that pri- 
vate capital cannot finance it. 

Notwithstanding this Government aid, 
transportation Is still in trouble. 

What is-wrong with the transportation 
system? What can be done about it? 

Simply stated, the problem is that we 
don't know where we want our transporta- 
tion system to take us—and we have no 
plans for getting there: We have promoted 
individual transport industries without 
knowing what job we want each industry to 
do, Regulation, as we all know, aims only 
at specific problems of individual industries. 
We have overregulated and overtaxed some 
parts of the system with little regard to 
what is expected of the industry. We have 
underregulated and undertaxed some parts 
with little regard to the effect on the whole. 

The responsibility for leadership with re- 
spect to transportation problems and for de- 
velopment of overall transportation policy 
within the executive branch of the Federal 
Government rests with the Secretary of Com- 
merce by statute. This responsibility is 
great and the statutory power is broad. As 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Transpor- 
tation, I intend to do all within my power 
to help the Secretary discharge this duty in 
the public interest. 

Recent years have spawned study after 
study to define the problems. In fact, the 
transportation industry is probably the most 
studied industry in the country, But with 
all the studies, we still have not had leader- 
ship, we still have not had the semblance of 
an overall transportation policy or the be- 
ginnings of a concrete overall 
either for immediate relief or for long- 
range improvement. In my view, offering 
such a program is the Government's re- 
sponsibility in transportation, 

We should seriously consider every means 
to improve generally the position of the 
common carrier industry. One of the first 
jobs we are undertaking is the formulation 
of concrete recommendations for congres- 
sional action. Among the specific recom- 
mendations we are seriously considering is 
the granting of realistic tax and depreciation 
policies for the railroads, along with a dec- 
laration that unjust and undue discrimina- 
tion in State and local taxes on railroads be 
declared unlawful as a burden on interstate 
commerce. 

The common carrier transportation indus- 
try has been engulfed by a wave of rate cut- 
ting. Clearly, rate policy should be reexam- 
ined. r 

Looking at the situation as a businessman, 
it is neither fair nor sound transportation 
policy to allow the Federal Government to 
obtain free or reduced rates from common 
carriers without regard to the regulatory 
process. The Government in fairness should 
pay transportation charges subject to the 
same standards as those governing private 
shippers. 

The tonnage of common carriers, as 
pointed out earlier, is being taken by pri- 


vate and exempt carriers. Would it not be 


sound to say that private carriers should 
remain as private carriers—and not be al- 
lower to invade the forhire field. Accord- 
ingly, the present exemptions under the In- 
terstate Commerce ee eee crazy 
uilt—require prompt 
Art is often said that the portion of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to mo- 
tor carriers is probably the most violated 
statute in the land. More vigorous enforce- 
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ment of existing law and necessary amend- 
ments to the present statute should improve 
the lot of the common carrier by doing away 
with operations that either are in outright 
contravention of the act or are of doubtful 
legality—those in the so-called gray area. 

There should be a clear and definite policy 
with respect to user charges paid by carriers 
making use of facilities and services provided 
by the Federal Government. A policy of as- 
sessing user charges for motor and air car- 
riers has been reiterated by President Ken- 
nedy in recent messages to the Congress. 
Serious consideration should be given to ex- 
tending this policy to other areas. 

The long-term solutions to our problems, 
however, will come from careful planning 
of the expenditure of Government funds and 
the careful planning of the use of regulatory 
powers—planning not just for individual in- 
dustries, but for the entire transportation 
system. 

We have recently established in the De- 
partment of Commerce a task force on trans- 
portation policy to make specific recommen- 
dations for Government action—aimed at 
improving the transportation system as a 
whole—and coordinating transporation pol- 
icy with the needs of the Nation for economic 
growth This task force is headed by Wil- 
fred Owen of Brookings Institution. He is 
being aided by R. Boyd Ladd, Operations Re- 
search Office, Johns Hopkins University; Rob- 
ert C. Lester, former Secretary of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board; Edward T. Chase, trans- 
portation adviser; Carl Feiss, urban renewal 
consultant; and Robert B. Mitchell, head of 
the Department of City Planning, University 
of Pennsylvania, 

The urban transportation problem is the 
first attacked by this group—and, at the 
President's direction, we have joined with 
the Housing and Home-Finance Agency in 
the first example of a real coordinated at- 
tack on a major transportation problem in 
a contract for a planned program of action 
on urban transportation consistent with the 
needs of our cities. 

On merchant marine, on domestic water, 
on rail, on highway transport, other major 
efforts are underway and will go forward 
during the coming year, along with the 
aviation goals study directed by the Presi- 
dent. 

It is the comprehensive technique of this 
program that is important. For example, 
we will look at the future needs of high- 
way-borne transportation. At the same time 
we will consider the possibility of reducing 
the cost of highway systems by technologi- 
cal methods to increase capacity. We will 
seek to improve highway safety. We will 
consider further steps to promote con- 
tainerization and other systems to foster 
more economical through movement of 
traffic among different modes. 

We will look not only at the economics 
of air transportation and the Nation's air 
transport needs—but at ways of improving 
ground time—both passenger and freight 
by exploring alternative ground transport 
systems and the adequacy of airport loca- 
tion planning in relation to community 
transportation systems. = 

Even more important, the task force will 
approach these diverse industry problems in 
terms of the competitive roles of the indus- 
tries. Intead of looking at rail freight. 
trucking, barge movements, and intercoastal 
systems separately, the group will consider 
the land movement of freight—in Com- 
merce Secretary Hodges’ words, we will con- 
sider “the part that the railroads must play” 
in an overall system, not just at the rail- 
roads as a separate industry. Instead of 
looking at airlines, buses, and rail passenger 
service, we will look at the intercity pas- 
senger market. Underlying all our efforts 
will be the search for technological improve- 
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ments and ways to introduce those improve- 
ments into the transportation system. 

In short, the entire transportation sys- 
tem—and the transportation needs of the 
country will be viewed as a single system. 
It will be viewed as a single system to be 
developed by government promotional and 
research programs, tax programs, and regu- 
latory programs—all coordinated to give 
the country the fastest, most efficient and 
the safest possible transportation system at 
least cost to the Government—at the iowest 
economical rates to the user—and at a rea- 
sonable profit to the investors in the private 
companies that are the foundation of the 
entire system. 

Quite obviously we cannot—and do not 
expect to do this job alone. We shall look 
for help and advice to every government 
agency concerned with the promotion, the 
regulation, the utilization of transportation. 
We shall look to the transportation industry. 
We shall look to the entire business com- 
munity for help and advice. 

To most people, I trust, the job we are 
setting out to do will be encouraging news. 
Most of us know that the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot allow its policies to continue to 
drift—without any central p . In- 
equities in treatment of diferent modes are 
not only unfair, but inefficient for the Na- 
tion. Waste in Government subsidies— 
waste in the form of excess capacity—cannot 
continue in a nation that needs its resources 
to encourage economic growth. Private 
capital devoted to transportation must earn 
a reasonable profit. 

Nevertheless, to some people the notion 
that the Government might act to end the 
drift in policy will not be well received. Spe- 
cial interests with favored positions are al- 
Ways opposed to change. A case in point: 
My recent remarks in San Diego on April 8 
calling on the Nation’s maritime industry to 
file agreements with the Maritime Board 
and to live up to them to the letter of the 
law was received with less than enthusiasm 
in some quarters, despite our offer to cooper- 
ate in solving their problems with the Con- 
gress. Any effort to develop a coordinated 
transportation policy—a rational program 
for the Government and the public—will 
make some people unhappy. Of one thing 
you may be sure, there will be no favoritism 
in our program save that of the public 
interest. 

The relationship between Government and 
industry in transportation should not be 
ended—in fact, it should be enhanced. The 
Government should take still greater respon- 
sibility than it has for the assurance of ade- 
quate, efficient and safe transportation serv- 
ices to meet the needs of the Nation. 

Our conviction that the Government must 
develop firm and sensible policies does not 
mean that we expect any abrupt changes in 
policy. The business community will be 
consulted at every stage in our reexamina- 
tion—as in the case of Secretary Hodges’ re- 
cent request to the Business Advisory Coun- 
cil to reexamine the broad goals of the U.S. 
merchant marine. The guilding policy in 
our efforts will be that stressed by President 
Kennedy in his speech earlier this year to the 
National Industrial Conference Board, where 
he said “there is no inevitable clash * * * 
between Government and business. All ele- 
ments in our national economic growth are 
interdependent”—and I want to stress the 
word “interdependent.” “Each,” President 

said, “must play its proper role— 
and that is the hope and aim of his admin- 
istration.” 
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Fair Labor Standards Amendments 
of 1961 


SPEECH 
o 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, every one of us 
today is being asked to vote on a bill 
which will have a major impact on all 
the people of this country. I say this 
advisedly because you know and I know 
that although the present act only takes 
in those companies which have a rather 
high gross volume of sales, nevertheless, 
the proponerits of this measure have al- 
ready indicated that they intend in fu- 
ture sessions to have the dollar volume 
test cut at least in half and perhaps 
lower than this. This admission means 
then that it is the purpose of the sup- 
porters of this bill to inject the Federal 
Government into every business in the 
country regardless of our constitutional 
and historical concept of government 
and regardless of location conditions, 

I, for one, do not believe that the 
powers of the Federal Government 
should be so expanded. Certainly the 
framers of the Constitution must be hav- 
ing nightmares if they are listening to 
the proposition that the Constitution 
authorizes the Federal Government to 
determine the major operating expenses 
of every businéss in the country. 

I strongly suspect that this act is un- 
constitutional but even if it is not, it is 
a return to the philosophy of the admin- 
istration that businessmen of this coun- 
try are so insensitive and so stupid that 
they are unable to properly handle their 
personnel problems and to manage their 
own businesses. 

This bill is also being proposed on a 
humanitarian basis, but the obvious 
cynicism with which this is promoted 
can easily be seen when the proponents 
of the bill, in order to gain votes, have 
exempted from its provisions the lowest 
wage group of any in the country; name- 
ly, the laundry workers. This was fur- 
ther emphasized by the action of the 
conference committee in agreeing to take 
out of the coverage of the existing act 
employees of cotton gins, obviously for 
the purpose of picking up some addi- 
tional southern votes. 

I have said before, and I will repeat, 
that I have no objection to raising the 
minimum wage in legitimate areas of 
coverage, whether it be to $1.15 or to 
$1.25, but it is fundamentally wrong, in 
my opinion, to go beyond the constitu- 
tional authority granted to the Federal 
Government to control interstate com- 
merce and to inject it into what has 
been always considered and known as 
local enterprise and local business. 
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There is a further point which should 
be brought up and that is the question 
of unemployment. We have been told 
by the administration, and the facts 
would bear it out, that there is substan- 
tial unemployment in many areas. 
There are a number of people who are 
now employed who are young or work- 
ing part time or who are mentally or 
Physically handicapped. Most of these 
are in serious need of employment at any 
level not only for living expenses but 
also in order to be able to show that they 
are capable of contributing some effort 
to the overall enterprises of the country. 
It seems apparent to me that the pro- 
posed minimum wage will immediately 
and sharply hurt these categories; 
namely, the ones who are least able to 
help themselves. Instead of improving 
the unemployment situation this bill 
will undoubtedly increase the problem. 
I would also suggest to you that where 
labor costs are a high item of expense 
in any business, the effect of the bill 
will be to accelerate automation. This 
will, in turn, increase unemployment 
problems. 

As you can see from the foregoing 
analysis, it is my firm opinion that en- 
actment of this bill will constitute a 
massive invasion of local rights by the 
Federal Government in order to give 
power to a few theoretical bureaucrats 
in Washington, will accelerate automa-. 
tion to the detriment of union members 
and nonunion members of the laboring 
force, and will create sharp distress for 
the marginal workers who are least able 
to help themselves. It is for these rea- 
sons that I most emphatically and sin- 
cerely urge you to vote against this con- 
ference report so that a reasonable bill 
can be produced by a new conference 
committee. 


The DAR Bucks the Tide With Straight 
Thinki 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
April 26, 1961, issue of the Edgefield Ad- 
vertiser, which is edited and published 
by Mr. W. W. Mims, contains an editorial 
which voices strong support of that great 
patriotic organization, the National So- 
ciety of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. The editorial is entitled 
“The DAR Bucks the Tide With Straight 
Thinking.” I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

Iam a native of Edgefield County, and 
I am proud of the strong support which 
the Edgefield Advertiser is giving to the 
great work of the NSDAR. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Edgefield Advertiser, Apr. 26, 1961] 


Tue DAR Bucks THE Tron WITH STRAIGHT 
THINKING 


The DAR, one of the country’s most patri- 
otic organizations, is not one to question 
whether this country should recognize Red 
China: That's not in the picture at all. 
The DAR urges a stepped up support of Na- 
tionalist China, 

True, it is bucking the tide; it is contrary 
to the expressed British policy for recogni- 
tion of Red China. It might be called an 
“old fogey” slant on world affairs by the 
trend makers, but it is straight thinking the 
American way. 

Leading politicians and Government offi- 
cials in the United States hint of the ulti- 
mate action of recognition, 

The DAR may be old and it may have a bit 
of long lost past in its resolution of last 
week in Washington calling for more sup- 
port to Nationalist China. 

But in the American sense it is still 
straight thinking. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy, again this year, 
to join with my colleagues in this tradi- 
tional observance of Polish Constitution 
Day, celebrating the occasion when Pol- 
and became a free, independent, and 
democratic Republic 170 years ago. 

It is indeed sad and unfortunate that 
this day cannot be commemorated pub- 
licly by the people who are most con- 
cerned with its significance—the people 
of Poland themselves. They are under 
the rule of a ruthless foreign dictator- 
ship, whose control is enforced by mili- 
tary might and the oppressive methods 
of a police state. 

So it remains for the people of Polish 
blood in America and the other areas of 
freedom throughout the world to pub- 
licly observe this occasion and in this 
they are heartily joined by all lovers of 
liberty, of all races, who respect the dig- 
nity of mankind and who believe that it 
is the inherent right of all men to live 
under governments of their own choice. 

Who can doubt that if the people of 
Poland had the power to choose between 
the foreign dictatorship which now rules 
the nation and a democratic government 
under a free election what the outcome 
would be? Every reasonable person 
knows the answer to that question. The 
people of Poland would choose liberty. 

It has been well said that the ‘Polish 
Government is Communist—but the Pol- 
ish people are not.” The people of 
Poland are a religious, God-fearing na- 
tion. Atheistic communism is abhorrent 
to them. They have demonstrated this 
fact at every opportunity. 

Even though they cannot observe this 
significant day publicly, we can be sure 
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the people of Poland commemorate it in 
their hearts and minds. Let it be known 
to them that the people of freedom- 
loving America are thinking of them to- 
day and commiserating with them over 
their servitude. 

Even in these dark hours of their sad 
plight, we can derive encouragement 
from Poland's history. Numerous times 
in the past, she has fallen prey to a 
larger and more powerful neighboring 
nation but through the indomitable 
spirit of her people, she has broken the 
chains of bondage. 

May God speed the day when she can 
do so again. 


To Build a Rational City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, Representative Frank THOMP- 
son, of New Jersey, challenged the Na- 
tional Housing Conference on March 13 
to build “a rational city, a city devoid 
of racial, religious or even economic seg- 
regation.” 

In the course of his address he also 
gave vigorous expression to a descrip- 
tion of the many irrational forces that 
now make a chaos out of urban-subur- 
ban life in so many areas of this Na- 
tion. He asks the Nation to end waste 
and begin greater efforts for conserva- 
tion and rehabilitation. He asks for a 
new appreciation of original thinking 


about metropolitan problems; he asks us 


to shake off old, limited concepts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. THompson’s remarks 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR., OF 
NN] ] JERSEY, MarcH 13, 1961, NATIONAL 

Hovustnc CONFERENCE 30TH ANNUAL MEET- 

ING AND BANQUET, HOTEL STATLER, WASH- 

INGTON, D.C. 

It has seemed to me in recent weeks that 
there is in official Washington an air of ex- 
citement, a feeling that purposeful changes 
are afoot, I suppose this feeling is usual in 
the opening months of the administration 
of any new President. But from my ad- 
mittedly partisan point of view, I like to 
think that something more is afoot than 
just a simple change of personnel in the 
Office of Chief Executive. Students of Amer- 
ican history say our political habit has been 
to alternate periods of great governmental 
creativity with periods of governmental 
resting. Without getting into the question 
of whether the past 8 years were ones in 
which it was wise to rest, I think we can 
all agree—on the basis of the steady flow 
of Executive messages from the White House 
to the Congress if nothing else—that once 
again we are entering upon one of those 
creative eras. 

The problems facing the 1960's, upon 
which this new creativity must be brought 
to bear, are many. But one of the most 
crucial is the problem of housing. The 
President, in his message on housing sent 
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to the Congress last Thursday, pointed out 
that residential real estate, now worth about 
#500 billion, is the largest single component 
in the wealth of the American people. Yet 
this enormous investment is being eroded on 
every side—by carelessness, by bad laws, by 
misunderstanding of its nature. It is 
threatened not only by deterioration but also 
by wild and disordered growth. 

The population of the United States is in- 
creasing at a rate which by the year 2000 
will bring us to a citizenry of 300 million 
persons. Current trends indicate that this 
growth will take place almost exclusively in 
our metropolitan areas; the United States 
may be a nation of great open spaces, but 
in the future we are going to be a city-dwell- 
ing people and we are going to have to learn 
how it’s done. The of this shift 
in living habits has been inauspicious— 
suburbs have multiplied upon suburbs, 
sprawling mile upon unplanned mile across 
our countryside, removing working people 
ever farther from their places of employ- 
ment, stealing from the central cities vast 
segments of the middle-income families 
which are a principal source of their tax 
revenue, killing our transit systems with 
a surfeit of automobiles, and strangling 
downtown areas in network of traffic-Jammed 
streets. 

Nor have the steps taken to correct this 
situation had the results intended, 

Public housing, intended to eradicate the 
slums, not only has not kept up the race 
against the spread of urban blight; it has 
on occasion turned into slum itself. 

Freeway systems intended to solve the 
traffic problems of the inner city have rather 
merely increased the flow of automobiles 
downtown, poisoned the air with noxious ex- 
haust fumes, and replaced the already sparse 
greenery of cities with jungles of concrete. 

Title I developments, hailed as a means of 
restoring portions of the cities’ lost tax 
base, have too often resulted only in depriv- 
ing innocent people of their homes and busi- 
nesses and replacing usable bulldings with 
tracts of bombed-out blocks which stand 
vacant and untaxable for years and finally 
provide vast profits to private entrepreneurs. 

I do not intend these criticisms to be in- 
terpreted as an attack on the strategies 
which have been developed in our efforts 
to build ourselves rational and attractive 
communities in which to live and work. I 
have studied the legislative recommendations 
of the National Housing Conference, many 
of which use current programs as a jump- 
ing off point, and can say that most of the 
recommendations I can support without 
qualification. 

But Iam troubled by the fact that liberal 
approaches to the problem of housing 
America, the type of approach I take these 
recommendations to be, have tended to be- 
come frozen into their own kind of ortho- 
doxy. Obviously existing programs need 
more money. But also—perhaps even 
more—we need creative new approaches to 
these problems. 

I'm not an expert on housing problems. I 
have no completely worked-out set of pro- 
posals in my briefcase which I can sell to 
you tonight. All I have are a few thoughts 
which may stimulate you, who are the ex- 
perts, and grow in time into new plans and 
programs, 

First let me remind you of those figures 
I mentioned in passing earlier. Present esti- 
mates are that the United States will grow 
to 300 million persons in the next 40 years. 
Since existing housing is inadequate for 
the needs of our present population, we 
know right now that in these four decades 
we must build new dwelling places for at 
least 120 million people. We know we can- 
not do this by rampantly destroying exist- 
ing housing without multiplying our prob- 
lem manifold. 
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Americans are the most wasteful people 
on earth, We are the Nation which devised 
the throwaway milk carton, the paper plate, 
the nonrefillable tin can. We have gone 
further than that, developing the automo- 
bile with built-in obsolescence, the furni- 
ture which scarcely hangs on to its veneer 
till it’s paid for, the refrigerator, stove and 
washing machine guaranteed to be out of 
fashion in 5 years’ time. And now we are 
moving in the direction of the automati- 
cally obsolescent house. In Europe, to which 
so many Americans travel to find the beauty 
they cannot find at home, there is nothing 
unusual in finding families occupying houses 
800 and 400 years old. On this side of the 
Atlantic, on the other hand, we are docilely 
learning the dictum that if a house is sec- 
ond hand it must be inferior and if it’s 
been built more than 25 years it must be 
getting ready to fall down. 

What lies behind this mania for consump- 
tion, consumption, consumption? Sim- 
ple. The belief that high consumption will 
keep our manufacturers churning out goods 
and hence counteract tendencies toward un- 
employment. But once again I remind 
you—just 40 years from now we are going 
to need new dwelling units for 120 million 
new Americans, I tell you we can't afford 
to let existing housing decay and then be 
torn down for as yet unthought-of urban 
renewal plans. In my more nightmarish 
moments I wonder where those millions of 
board-feet of lumber, those countless tons 
of clay for bricks, those endless bags of ce- 
ment needed just for the houses of that 120 
million are going to come from, 

No, we are going to have to learn to pre- 
serve what we have and build upon it. 

We must ponder long and hard before we 
kill existing neighborhoods. Carelessly up- 
rooting people from a neighborhood in which 
they have lived a lifetime in order to replace 
their houses with something better may in- 
deed provide sounder buildings and spruce 
up the area. But too often it scatters 
around the city confused and resentful peo- 
ple who vent their justified hostilities upon 
their new dwelling places and cause more 
slums, 7 

One time when families moved to public 
housing developments, they went volun- 
tarily, hoping they were finally getting the 
break that would permit them to build 
themselves a new and better life. Now, too 
often, they go because the place they lived 
in previously is being torn down and public 
housing is all they can afford. Construction 
specifications of public: housing units fre- 
quently are an insult to the tenants. No 
doors on the closets, no baseboards on the 
walls have become symbolic of project liv- 
ing. What wonder is it that projects go 
sour and decay from the inside out? 

Would not the cost be less in the long run, 
when renewal of a neighborhood seems in- 
dicated, to plan it honestly, step by step, 
with the residents of the area, to carry it out 
plat by plat with a judicious mixing of vest- 
pocket low-income projects, privately 
financed middle- and upper-income units 
and rehabilitation and retention of the bulk 
of the existing structures? Then persons 
necessarily displaced could just move across 
the street, retaining unbroken their neigh- 
borhood ties, and when the renewal job 
reached completion, could sit back proud in 
the knowledge that they themselves had 
made their neighborhood what it was. 

Perhaps we should take a new look at the 
consequences of our taxing systems, devis- 
ing means of encouraging desirable trends in 
housing. Do we want homeowners to keep 
their residences in tiptop shape? Perhaps 
we should permit tax deductions for home 
improvements? 

Do we want to launch an attack on profit- 
eers in slum real estate? 
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Perhaps we should change the tax laws to 
forbid real estate investors from depreciating 
the same piece of property again and again 
as it goes from hand to hand. Perhaps we 
should determine a slum building’s value 
for property tax not on the basis 
of its worth as a structure but rather on the 
potential worth of the land it occupies and 
the rental income it produces. 

Let me cite to you an example reported 
recently in Look magazine of how our pres- 
ent tax laws stimulate the spread of slums. 
An investor purchased a 6-apartment 
building in Chicago for $25,000, and with the 
aid of a little plasterboard and chicken wire 
he converted it into a 24-apartment struc- 
ture housing 72 people. Rental collections 
of more than $1,800 a month enabled him to 
recover the full amount of his equity in less 
than 18 months. He was aided in his dep- 
redations by depreciation, available only to 
investors, not to homeowners, and by the 
tax base on a building with a market value 
of only $25,000. 

Are we convinced that owner-occupied 
property is generally better maintained than 
property owned by investors? Then perhaps 
we would be wise to provide Government 
insured mortgages on houses of all vintages, 
not just on recently built ones. 

I sometimes wonder if we Americans are 
not overly dedicated to the principle of own- 
ership of property in fee simple. Perhaps we 
could make our Government dollars go fur- 
ther if instead of buying properties in en- 
tirety before redeveloping them, our redevel- 
opment authorities just purchased selected 
rights within the affected areas. This type 
of control would be cheaper than outright 
seizure, yet more effective than zoning ordi- 
mances. For example, it is generally ac- 
knowledged that open spaces between bullt- 
up areas are to be desired. Yet we cannot 
by zoning flat declare that there shall be 
no subdivision of a given tract of land if its 
location justifies it. And the cost of buying 
the section for park land appears to the 
affected municipality to be prohibitive. Per- 
haps in this case we should study the pos- 
sibility of buying not the entire tract but 
only the right to subdivide it. 

Are we concerned that the natural leaders 
graduate from low-income housing projects 
leaving a vacuum behind them because 
their incomes increase beyond the maximums 
permitted? Perhaps we should consider the 
possibility of abolishing these income re- 
strictions to residents already in the proj- 
ects, raising the rent instead. 

Do private real estate operators really need 
that guaranteed 20-percent gap between gov- 
ernmentally subsidized rents and the bot- 
tom of the private rental market? Let's find 
out. 

Do our cities need all these freeways? 
Lewis Mumford, who sometimes seems to be 
a voice crying alone in the wilderness, has 
pointed out repeatedly that the foot is the 
most efficient mode of transportation and 
urged that our cities be planned for 
pedestrians, 

I don’t know what the answers to these 
questions are. As I said, I have studied your 
legislative recommendations and found them 
good. More money is obviously needed for 
all our housing programs. Special concern 
must obviously be given to the needs of our 
older people. Especially, I can salute your 
backing of the proposed creation of a De- 
partment of Housing and Community Devel- 
opment. In such a department I can see 
some of these problems being considered. 

But most especially I want to leave you 
tonight with a challenge. I want to chal- 
lenge you to the problem of building a 
rational city, a city devoid of racial, religious, 
or even economic segregation. There is no 
reason for low-income, middle-income, high- 
income families to live each in their own 
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area. So far as this segregation is caused by 
custom we can only preach against it. But, 
surely, if it results directly from our own 
existing housing programs, we can change 
the legislation to reverse the trend. 

Finally, I would leave with you this quota- 
tion from the poet T. S. Eliot, the relevance 
of which to planning was seen not by me but 
by Staughton Lynd writing in Commentary 
magazine: 


“When the stranger says, ‘What is the mean- 
ing of this city?’ 
Do you huddle close together because you 
love each other? 
What will you answer? 
gether 
To make money from each other'? or 
This is a community’ ”? 


We all dwell to- 


Jobs for the Handicapped—A Community 
Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to include as part of the RECORD 
a prize-winning essay which was written 
by a 16-year-old New Mexico senior high 
school student, Claire Marek. . 

The quality of her work indicates that 
this young lady thoroughly researched 
and gave serious thought to her topic, 
and I am sure you will all agree that this 
is an excellent essay. 

The manner in which she has ex- 
pressed her views regarding the prob- 
lems of the handicapped particularly 
impressed me, and it is my hope that 
more members of our younger genera- 
tion become aware of the problems con- 
fronting this segment of our citizenry. 

The entire State of New Mexico is 
especially proud of Miss Marek’s out- 
standing achievement, and I hope you 
will also share in our pride. 

The essay follows: 

JOBS ron THE Hanpicapprp—A COMMUNITY 
CHALLENGE 
(By Claire Marek, Albuquerque High School, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.) 

“Pencils for sale,” a feeble voice comes 
from the weatherbeaten face of the old man 
sitting against the store wall. His shabby 
clothes and dilapidated shoes and hat pre- 
sent a sharp contrast to the fashions on the 
models in the store window above him. 
Dark glasses over his eyes, an old tincup in 
his hand, and a white cane lying beside him 
complete the picture. A shopper, dropping 
a few pennies in the tincup, so few that it 
hardly makes a rattle, passes by and re- 
marks, “Why can’t they do something about 
that?” “They” an easy way of passing the 
responsibility onto that vague group into 
whose care we place all the problems and 
mistakes of the world. The “they” should 
be you, I and all of us in the community 
where the pencil man exists. 

The pencil man is of the older generation. 
Much has been done for younger people with 
the same handicap. One seldom sees a mid- 
dle-aged person in the pencil man’s plight. 
Stin— 

A young man wheels himself into the 
huge room furnished with benches and 
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tables on which various electronic equip- 
ment is placed. His eyes are bright and 
his excitement is quite evident, for this is 
his second day on the job. A man stops to 
say “hello” and chat a moment, but at an- 
other table, another man speaks to his boss, 
“Why can't that crippled guy work some- 
where else? Why does he have to be near 
me? I can’t do my job right because he 
makes me nervous.” 

The Government and the State have done 
their part of the job well. The man is efi- 
cient because the Government has trained 
him. He has a job. However, the commu- 
nity has failed to complete the work started 
by the Government, The community must 
educate the average persons about the ability 
and efficiency of the handicapped. Some 
prejudice has been torn down, Young chil- 
dren in school stand a better chance than 
ever of obtaining jobs. But— 

A 5-year-old boy pauses as his instructor 
shapes her lips to form a vowel and places 
his chubby hand on her throat. She utters 
the sound again and again. Then she turns 
the boy to the mirror and places his hand 
on his own throat. He tries. The process 
is repeated until a satisfied smile appears on 
on the face of the young woman. Then one 
appears on the face of the boy. Watching 
through a one-way window, a society matron 
comments; This education is fine, and we 
expect to raise quite a sum in our fund 
drive, but what good will it all do? Will he 
ever really amount to anything?" 

has definitely been made with 
the handicapped. Each succeeding genera- 
tion has a better chance—but these ques- 
tions: “Why can't they do something about 
that?” “Why can’t he work somewhere 
else?” Will he ever really amount to any- 
thing?” are asked frequently throughout the 
United States, and they refiect a broad area 
of Americans’ opinions. 

The Federal Government has done much 
to remedy such situations as that of the 
blind man selling pencils, in the form of 
special education programs and facilities for 
medical treatment. But this rehabilitation 
and education of the handicapped is worth- 
less unless the community is educated to 
accept the rehabilitated as truly rehabili- 
tated, Pamphlets can be sent out showing 
how everyone benefits when the handicapped 
are hired, for they may serve as contribut- 
ing members of the community. This in- 
formation acquaints the community with 
the efficiency of disabled persons, but does 


not erase the prejudice entirely. The old 


adage that “experience is the best teacher” 
holds true in this respect. The community 
must experiment with their handicapped by 
trying them and trusting them. It must be 
a community effort, for the people of a Min- 
nesota town are not going to help a blind 
man in an Indiana town; the people of 
a small Texas city are not going to see that 
a crippled factory worker makes a go“ of 
his job, nor that his neighbors accept him; 
and the people of a Tennessee town are not 
going to arrange that a little deaf boy in 
Arizona has a job in 20 years. But, the 
people of each community can help the 
handicapped in their own town, and only 
by this “teamwork” can successful place- 
ment of the handicapped be attained. 

Moreover, a job involves more than mere 
placement or position. A job for a handi- 
Capped person means being accepted by his 
fellow workers to the extent that they are 
able to concentrate on his abilities rather 
than his disabilities. Americans did not 
understand it when the Japanese rioters 
made Eisenhower cancel his trip to Japan. 
The handicapped person is in the same way 
puzzled when a job is refused him because 
of his disability. He wants a job and accept- 
ance, not a job and avoidance. 

The little boy working diligently trying 
to learn to speak, wants acceptance also. 
Right now, funds from the Government and 
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some from the community are paying for 
his education. He appreciates this, and will 
appreciate it even more in 20 years, for it 
will mean his bread. But now and in the 
future, he will need more than bread. The 
friendliness of his community will mean 
the difference between a drab, lonely, and 
embittered life and a life of contentment and 
sharing in the community's privileges and 
responsibilities. Modern equipment and ex- 
perienced teachers can fit him for meeting 
the outside world, but is the outside world 
a fit place for him? 

This question and all the others that 
have been asked by pitying donators and 
charitable clubwomen can be answered only 
by the community. These questions are 
the challenge that faces each community 
today. The answer is community coopera- 
tion to do something about that blind man 
on the corner. The community must edu‘ 
cate its members against prejudice so that 
the crippled factory worker is sought after 
and accepted for his abilities, Finally, the 
community can prepare its future citizens 
so that the deaf boy in the special school 
will some day amount to something. 

This, then, is the complete challenge; the 
hiring of the handicapped devoid of any 
prejudice. When this challenge is met, each 
community, each State, and finally the Na- 
tion will be a better place for everyone, able 
and disabled alike, to live. 


Failure of Geneva Nuclear Test Talks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES. 


OF NEW H/.MPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post of April 11 contained 
an editorial which, in my judgment, is 
worthy of widespread attention. 

The commentary, entitled Three- 
Headed Monster,” examines the poor 
achievement record of the Geneva nu- 
clear test talks. It not only bares the 
self-serving reasons behind the Soviet's 
three-sided inspection proposal but also 
suggests affirmative action on the part 
of the United States to bring matters to 
a head. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
excellent editorial from the Washington 
Post be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THREE-HEADED MONSTER 

Everything disclosed so far of the Soviet 
approach to the nuclear test talks at Geneva 
indicates that Mr. Khrushchev is determined 
to apply to the inspection machinery the 
same three-way formula he seeks to impose 
on the United Nations. That is, he wants 
to give a veto power to each segment of the 
tripartite inspectorate now envisaged, 50 
that the Communists could prevent an in- 
spection proposed by Western and neutral 
members. This is analagous to his plan to 
replace Mr. Hammarskjold with a three-man 
U.N. secretariat, and it won't work for much 
the same reasons. 

Such a system would make a complete 
mockery of on. It is totally unac- 
ceptable to Britain and the United States. 
The Western allies have gone very far in a 
good faith effort to meet Soviet objections 
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and to make an agreement possible if the 
Soviet Union wants it. The question arises, 
therefore, of how long it is useful to con- 
tinue the negotiations at Geneva. For what 
the Soviet Union really is arguing for is a 
continuation of the unpoliced moratorium 
on nuclear tests without agreeing to the 
necessary control measures. 

A case can be made that not until the 
United States evidenced its determination 
to intervene militarily in Laos to prevent 
further deterioration did the Soviet Union 
show real interest in negotiations for a set- 
tlement there. If this is an accurate in- 
terpretation of the Soviet attitude, perhaps 
the Geneva talks are testing the determina- 
tion of the United States and of President 
Kennedy. And perhaps what is necessary 
to produce a change of Soviet tactics is a 
clear indication that the United States is 
willing to break off the Geneva talks and, 
if that seems wise, to resume nuclear test- 
ing underground in such a way as to avoid 
fallout. 

There is no firm evidence on whether or 
not the Soviet Union has been conducting 
clandestine tests in violation of the 
moratorium. Opinions differ on whether it 
would be militarily advantageous for the 
United States to resume testing of nuclear 
weapons if the Soviet Union is not in fact 
testing. But the willingness to take such a 
Step may be important symbolically quite 
apart from the military value and may in- 
deed be the key to eventual agreement. 

Obviously this is not a decision to be 
taken lightly. There would be enormous 
propaganda liabilities for the United States 
even from an underground test unless the 
justification were very fully and clearly 
stated. It has not come to such a decision 
yet, for there is still a possibility that the 
Soviet position at Geneva will change. An 
enforceable test ban remains the most 
practical step that can be taken to prevent 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons and 
to build confidence for disarmament. But 
it may well be that the only way to make 
Mr. Khrushchev amenable is to show him 
that the Western allies will not be stalled 
indefinitely. 
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Wisconsin’s Teacher of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
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Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
American educational system today is 
one of the most promising and chal- 
lenging professions. 

To pace our complex social-economic- 
political systems, to meet the evergrow- 
ing needs of the future, we will depend, 
to a large degree, upon teachers who not 
only instruct, but also inspire, the youth 
of America. 

Recently, Miss Helen Adams, of Cum- 
berland, Wis., was designated the “Na- 
tional Teacher of the Year.” 

The award was given to Miss Adams, 
a kindergarten teacher in Cumberland, 
for outstanding contributions to educa- 
tion in her community. 

The award is sponsored by the U.S. 
Office of Education, the Council of Chief 
State School Officers, and Look maga- 
zine, to help encourage all teachers to 
aspire to greatness in their chosen pro- 
fession and to help interest more young 
people in pursuing teaching careers. 
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At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
to have excerpts of a press release by 
Look magazine, on the National 
Teacher of the Year Award printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Miss Adams was selected for the National 
Teacher of the Year Award after having been 
nominated for consideration by George E. 
Watson, superintendent of public instruction 
for the State of Wisconsin. To be eligible 
for consideration in the competition, teachers 
must first be nominated by the chief State 
school officer in their State. After being ob- 
served at work, nominees are then rated by a 
committee of national leaders in education, 
meeting in Washington, D.C. 

Of the award to Miss Adams, President 
Kennedy said, “Today, the fate of individuals 
and nations rests upon education. In a real 
and immediate sense, the teachers of America 
hold our future in their hands. Miss Helen 
Adams is one of those to whom we owe 
gratitude and support. Her dedication and 
warmth, her struggle against high odds to 
become a teacher should stand as an example 
to future teachers and an inspiration to all 
Americans.” 

Miss Adams epitomizes not only high 
teaching standards, but also the old-fash~ 
ioned virtues of individual enterprise and 
initiative. From the time she was 6 years 
old, the Look article reports, Miss Adams 
wanted to be a teacher, but she had to 
overcome tremendous odds before she could 
reallze her dream. Financial circumstances 
forced her to stop her education after grade 
school, and for 5 years she worked at various 
domestic jobs before she was finally able to 
enter high school as a freshman. Following 
her graduation from high school, she en- 
rolled in the kindergarten- depart- 
ment at Wisconsin State College in Superior. 
In her junior year, in 1944, she left college to 
become Cumberland's kindergarten teacher. 
Five years later, she was struck by polio. 
For a while, it seemed that she would be 
permanently crippled, but she fought her 
Way back to complete recovery. 

Since becoming Cumberland's kindergar- 
ten teacher 17 years ago, Miss Adams has 
attended summer school to get her B.S. de- 
gree at Wisconsin State in 1951 and her 
master of arts in education from Columbia 
University in 1958. 

Says the Look article: Cumberland's 
fierce pride in and devotion to Miss Adams 
reflect what she has given the town's 
children for 17 years: a blend of unstinting 
love and skillful technique that marks a 
great teacher.” 

Says Miss Adams: The best I can do isn’t 
good enough for my children.” 

In the 1961 National Teacher of the Year 
awards competition, eight other teachers 
were singled out for honor roll certificates: 
Adeline E. Babbitt, a teacher of remedial 
reading at Kamehameha School for Girls in 
Honolulu; James DeRose, science head of 
Maple-Newtown Senior High School, New- 
town Square, Pa.; Kenneth H. Easter, head 
of vocational agriculture at Dos Palos 
(Calif.) High School; Ruth Lee, home eco- 
nomics director at Teague High School, 


25-year-old teacher of English and social 
studies in Waconia High School, Waconia, 
Minn. 
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The A B C’s of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I wish to include a first prize 
winning essay in the Life Line patriotic 
essay contest, submitted by Mrs. Holly 
Holmes, of Hawthorne, Calif. The essay 
is entitled “The A B C's of America.” 
This essay expresses so well the concept 
of governmental philosophy coincident 
with that of my own, I feel I would like 
to give it as wide circulation as possible: 

TRE A B C'S or AMERICA 


All around us, men are seeking new ideas 
to preserve world peace. We are told the 
world is sick and needs our help. But how 
can we cure the world by causing our own 
downfall? We could help the world more by 
strengthening our own country and proving 
that we have the solution to our own Ills. 
If the real story were told and understood 
by all nations in the world, people every- 
where would want to follow our example. 

Our need, now, more than any time in the 
history of the United States, is to thoroughly 
understand the principles of Americanism. 

We need now, more than ever, to under- 
stand that the Communists intend that this 
country remain in action, not ashes; there- 
fore, their idea is to take it from within. 
Their frustration in this country, as in no 
other country, is the Constitution of the 
United States. They are frustrated because 
of our 50 separate State governments. The 
mistaken are for centralization. That simply 
underscores the necessity for our constant 
support. of our Constitution with its pro- 
visions for States rights. Don't let the 
power over the police, land, ballot box, or 
any other thing in Government become con- 
solidated. We must keep the Government 

checked. balanced, and uncon- 
centrated. Watch out for one big govern- 
ment, one big business, or one big union, 
which would monopolize the destinies of 
human nature. Centralization of powers in- 
evitably leads to the control of wealth. 


Under our free enterprise system, our Gov- 
ernment does not have an unlimited claim 
on the earnings of Americans. When a 
strong Federal Government enacts programs 
that are not authorized by our Constitution, 
the money needed to pay for such programs 
exceeds the Government's rightful claim to 
our wealth. A centralized, powerful gov- 
ernment is a government of men, not of law, 
and as such, is exactly opposite to our form 
of government. 

We need to understand that this is a coun- 
try of laws, backed by men and women of 
good will. Our human rights and equality 
before the law are without match anywhere. 
In this country human rights are first, free- 
dom of the individual; second, the freedom 
to own property, which is the basic religious 
nature of our philosophy, as opposed to the 
atheistic concepts of communism. 

We need to learn how the mistaken use 
our very freedoms to tamper with the main- 

of this republic, how they have 

divided us through the use of Semantics, 
so that we are putting each other into labeled 
categories, often with deep insinuations of 


disloyalty to our country. We must learn 
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how they abuse the Bill of Rights. The 
first amendment, freedom of speech, does 
not entitle anyone to cause riot and panic 
through words. We need to understand their 
use of the fifth amendment to protect them- 
selves where it should only be used in crim- 
inal courts: their abuse of the 10th amend- 
ment, which reserves to the States their own 
independent governments. 

We need to inform ourselves of how the 
Communists are doing their part to soften 
the younger generation to a point of “moral 
decay”. With alcohol, narcotics, obscene 
literature available to our youth, and with 
much of our movie and TV-fare featuring 
crime, violence and loose morality, it is time 
our homes, churches, schools, and govern- 
ment combine forces to convince youth that 
honest and decent living represent the high- 
est. type of intelligence and patriotism. The 
individuals who are selling this for the dollars 
in it—do so under the guise of freedom and 
democracy but without regard for the com- 
mon good, freedom becomes license. 

A strong United States with the will to use 
its strength is the only obstacle between 
communism and world domination. Be- 
cause of this, a subversive arsenal of Com- 
munist organizations is working to weaken 
our will to resist, confuse, promote class 
warfare and hatred and otherwise disorgan- 
ize our society. Yet, under court interpre- 
tation of our laws, the Government cannot 
take effective action to counter such tactics. 
Private groups must fill this gap in our de- 
fenses by speaking out for freedom. To 
counter and block concealed Communist 
activities requires full knowledge. 

We need to realize that a thorough knowl- 
edge of our economic system jis necessary for 
clear thinking on this problem. Free enter- 
prise has created a Nation of wants, where 
other nations have to work for needs. Ina 
free society we have the time to combine 
natural resources plus human energy, plus 
tools to produce materials which give life 
more pleasure. It has been proven down 
through the centuries that man can create 
in a free society and that man cannot create 
in a controlled society. 

The first thing we must do is reeducate 
ourselves in Americanism so that we have the 
answers clearly in our minds, realize the 
dangers and remember that the Communists 
deliberately confuse us about our own sys- 
tem. We then can be more effective. 

What is Americanism? It is the right to 
be an uncommon man. The right to create— 
to succeed—and to fal. Life has a purpose 
and meaning to every individual with divine 
help. Equality means equal in God's sight 
and therefore equal before the law of the 
land, but recognizes that our individual 
differences feed and clothe us and give us 
the essential material conditions in which 


Freedom is but an opportunity. We must 


-hold it, fee] it, and use it. 


We must save our American economic in- 
stitutions from socialism. Our political 
freedoms have released the energies and am- 
bitions of the people so that they have pro- 
duced the highest standard of living ever 
known in any land. It is this freedom to 
produce competitively and to keep a part of 
our production that has made our country 
the envy of the world. We must testify to 
our young people about the benefits of the 
competition all around us. Business success 
is attained by public opinion and demand in 
the face of competition. Competition gives 
you your choice. Competition lets you, the 
people, decide what you want. Competition 
and freedom to produce can only be kept in 
88 freedom. 

Another thing we must protect from the 
deadening hand of socialism is the education 
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target is youth). Standards and goals of 
learning must be set. Rewards must be 
offered. We must have recognition of 
achievement. Competition in the classroom 
can be supervised to be as beneficial and as 
much fun as a football game. It will build 
strong minds, alert and capable of explor- 
ing new fields of knowledge and help ad- 
vance the progress of mankind. Young pêo- 
ple can be motivated to try as hard to excel 
in learning as in sports and their whole lives 
will be rich in accomplishment and their 
ability to serve their Nation intensified. 

Our students should receive a clear expla- 
nation of the realities of the competitive 
world we live in and the fact that it is the 
people who will decide the future. If chil- 
dren are thoroughly grounded in the ideals 
and accomplishments of America and the 

history of how our people struggled 
to build this freedom, few will ever listen 
to Communist deceit. There can be no 
republic in America operating in constitu- 
tional Mberty to express the will of the peo- 
ple unless we have citizens and leaders who 
are devoted to the Republic and who have 
been well taught in their youth all the 
methods and means of preserving freedom. 

Freedom has not always been the natural 
state of human society. It is an achieve- 
ment. It is not static. It is a living, moving 
thing, constantly growing with the move- 
ment and development of a people. 

We have always depended on youth to pay 
a heavy price in blood to preserve our free- 
doms. Now it is from our elder citizens that 
we must expect the elite shock troops of de- 
fense for America in the decisive battles of 
the cold war. 

Know the truth of the ideological great- 
ness of our free Republic and meet the 
mistaken in forum and auditorium. Know 
that the American Bill of Rights is a brief 
but negative document telling our Govern- 
ment what it shall not do. 

Our best defense is a good offense. 

We must recognize the mistakes which 
have been made, not necessarily to advertise 
them, and then we can go on the offensive 
with commonsense, simple A B C's. 

Pirst, educate yourselves in the free-enter- 
prise system. Know why communism falled 
with our Pilgrim Fathers and the great les- 
son we learned from them; that we had to 
have incentive to produce; that we have the 
right to own, to sell, to buy, and to com- 
pete 


Educate others and then go * * or send 
informed people with know-how all over the 
world, to show the people this formula of 
the uncommon man. We can lift up 
through knowledge. Truth is fact. 

Form youth groups, challenge them, let 
them learn then watch them go to work. 

Watch them build a better America and in 
sọ doing, build a better world, 


German Settlement in Kansas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, many 
Germans were among the first settlers 
across the border when Kansas was 
opened as a territory, and during our 
centennial year as a State, I think it is 
fitting that we pay tribute to those early 
German pioneers for the many outstand- 
ing contributions they made to the 
growth and development of our State. 
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of our youth (this cold war is real and the 


There appeared in the April-May issue 
of the American-German Review an ar- 
ticle entitled “Germans in Kansas,” and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be made 
a part of these remarks and printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GERMANS IN KANSAS 
(By J. Neale Carman) 

Before Kansas became a Territory and was 
opened for settlement in 1854 it belonged 
to the Indians. The few white men allowed 
in the area included some Germans, mostly 
soldiers and teamsters. 

The epic of “bleeding Kansas,” the strug- 
gle for or against slavery, began with the 
opening of the territory. Many Germans 
were among the first settlers across the 
border, and most of them were ardent Free- 
Staters. “Dutch Henry,” Henry Sherman, 
so the records spell his name, was an ex- 
ception. He had a trading post in John 
Brown’s neighborhood, and the Browns 
murdered him. The Missourians intended 
to make Leavenworth a slave-State town 
but the large German element which almost 
immediately established Itself there was an 
important factor in spoiling the plan. The 
presence of similar elements in Lawrence 
and Topeka was one reason why those 
towns soon choked off their neighbors with 
slave-State sentiments, Franklin and Le- 
compton. Not all German immigrants, 
however, liked to be within range of border- 
Tuffian raids, and these formed settlements 
farther west than any others founded dur- 
ing territorial times; they advanced a third 
of the way toward the present Colorado 
line, as much as 150 miles from the eastern 
border, whereas most settlements in that 
period were no more than 75 or 80 miles 
from Missouri. Even these people were 
stanch unionists. Kansas was not the scene 
of any major fighting during the Civil War, 
but there were alarms of southern invasion, 
and the rosters of the militia companies that 
speedily formed were well furnished with 
German names, some among the officers. 
Kansas Germans also enlisted for service 
beyond the State. 

During the Civil War, although the popu- 
lation of Kansas increased, the German pop- 
ulation with the rest, there was a lull in 
the founding of new settlements. In the 20 
years following, 1865-85, settlement spread to 
the Colorado line. Despite ups and downs, 
there was in general an ever increasing im- 
petus in immigration until the boom col- 
lapsed in 1886. 

During these years the German population 
in the towns thrived. Along the Missouri 
River, Atchison, Leavenworth, and Wyan- 
dotte (this last was the most Important of 
the group of settlements later to become 
Kansas City, Kans.), as well as Lawrence and 
Topeka on the lower Kansas River, each had 
German wholesale grocery houses, German 
cigar makers, German furniture makers, Ger- 
man brewerles, German newspapers, German 
harness factories, and as social manifesta- 
tions German churches, turnverein, and 
German chapters of lodges like the Masons 
and the Odd Fellows. 

Almost all these phenomena were to be 
found in the town of Hanover, too, on the 
Little Blue River near the Nebraska border. 
A line drawn from Lincoln, Nebr., to Wichita, 
Kans., runs through it. Its founder was 
Gart Henry Hollenberg (1823-74), a Han- 
overian. As early as 1854, Hollenberg, forced 
by tuberculosis into a sedentary life after 
wandering over much of the globe and par- 
ticularly the California gold flelds, opened 
a store on the Oregon Trail. In 1857 he 
moved it to the junction of the trail and 
the Overland Road from St. Joseph, Mo. 
Here the store became known as the Cotton- 
wood Ranch, and during the brief history of 
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the Pony Express was a change house; hence 
the old wooden building is now a State 
monument. Hollenberg became a sort of 
local squire, a beloved leader who collected 
his countrymen around him. In 1869 he 
establish the town of Hanover in anticipa- 
tion of the coming of the St. Joseph & 
Grand Island Railroad. The railroad ar- 
rived in 1871, and Hanover became a di- 
vision point on it. The town was then 
prosperous for almost 40 years, though in 
population did not surpass 1,200. If Hol- 
lenberg had lived, it might well have be- 
come more important, but his old malady 
returned, and he died of a hemorrhage at 
sea on his way to Germany to search for 
immigrants. There were as many Olden- 
burgers as Hanoverians among the town’s 
settlers and a very good representation of 
Westphalians, but the town deserved its 
mame because there were so many Han- 
overians in the surrounding countryside. To 
the east and northeast the district was and 
is solidly Hanoverian Lutheran, zealous 
members of the Missouri Synod. The town 
and the country to the west have their 
Lutherans too, but they are different: 
members of the Midwest Synod, the old 
German Nebraska Synod. Religiously the 
most important section of the urban popu- 
lation is Roman Catholic, long staunchly 
German in culture. The German language 
in Hanover is in a sad state now; only the 
old are expert in it. If, though, a Missouri 
Lutheran from Bremen, the next town east, 
be more than 20 years old, his Low German 
is fluent. There are a great many German 
communities east of Hanover all the way 
to the Missouri River, and for 20 miles south 
and west of it, with histories not dissimilar. 

The presence of Wiirttembergers, Rhine- 
landers, and people from other provinces 
along the Rhine, as well as the Hanoverians, 
Bavarians and some Pomeranians made for 
a maximum variation in dialects. 

As at Hanover, so all over Kansas, the 
1870's were important because of the coming 
of the railroads. The Atchison, Topeka, & 
Santa Fe and the Kansas Pacific, ultimately 
to be absorbed by the Union Pacific, had 
obtained land grants of millions of acres 
within the State. They accordingly became 
eager bidders for immigrant groups. The 
Kansas Pacific appealed in part to Swedes, 
and so did not attract a great variety of 
German settlements along its course. It had 
had certain settlements of Germans from 
Germany proper, Baptists and Missouri 
Lutherans, but its great settlements were 
made up of Volga-Germans. The Santa Fe, 
on the other hand, because C. F. Schmidt 
was prominent in its land office, concentrated 
on Germans. Very early the railroad built a 
branch south from Newton to a newly 
founded town on the Arkansas River. This 
was Wichita, whose first inhabitants included 
William Greiffenstein, in 1869, Greiffenstein, 
born in 1829 at Frankfurt am Main, had been 
trading with’ the Indians for 20 years, latterly 
in the neighborhood of the future Wichita. 
For 8 years, centering around 1880, he was the 
city’s mayor, generally well to do and promi- 
nent. Wichita, thanks to its own German 
citizens and to the St. Mark settlement 
nearby, became a strong Roman Catholic 
center: from 1887 the See of a diocese. Al- 
though its first bishop was an Irishman, 
almost all his clergy were German, and 
future bishops bore German names. i 

A little west of Wichita, at St. Mark, the 
Santa Fe established or at least encouraged a 
very strong settlement of Roman Catholio 
Rhinelanders. Farther west on the great 
bend of the Arkansas River it set up an area 
that ts called Germania, where Germans of 
every type moved in. On Germania’s edge 
were two quite strong groups of Moravian 
Germans, and not far off a settlement of 
East Frisians. There were numerous other 
small rural settlements, and the towns along 
the railroad had their German element too. 
Specifically, Dodge City was founded In 1872 
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when the Santa Fe went through, and be- 
came a division point: In 1875 Ford Coun- 
ty’s population was 813: males 626, females 
187. Of these, 25 had been born in Germany, 
including 4 married women and 1 unmarried 
woman, 

The greatest Santa Fe accomplishment in 
attracting German immigrants concerned 
neither Roman Catholics nor people born in 
Germany but Mennonites from south Rus- 
sia, from the Molotschna River district. just 
above the Crimea. At the end of the 18th 
century they had left Prussia on the Vistula 
Delta to enjoy guarantees against military 
service. In the 1870's the Russians revoked 
the guarantees, and several thousand Men- 
nonites moved out to Kansas; others went to 
Canada, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. As a 
group, they were not poor; they could buy 
land. They had been wheat farmers in 
Russia, and they carefully chose an area 
here that had the same characteristics as 
their previous lands. In 1874 they began to 
occupy, and still do occupy, a rhombus of 
territory with sides 25 miles long. Its center 
is located some 40 miles north of Wichita. 
It is good land, and the size of the Men- 
nonite churches testifies to the opulence of 
the people. 

Their beginnings were a struggle, though 
not so much of a struggle as that of other 
thousands of Germans who came from set- 
tlements in Russia older and more remote 
than those on the Black Sea, In the 1760's 
Catherine II had settled more than 20,000 

ts mostly from South Germany 
(“Swabians") at the point on the middle 
Volga that is farthest east. After a fearful 
struggle they established themselves well, 
but by 1870 they were outgrowing their 
holdings and though not pacifists like the 
Mennonites, they found that the new ex- 
posure to military service and its brutalities 
was nearly as repugnant to them as to the 
Mennonites. In 1875 several thousands of 
them began coming to Kansas. They were 
not rich, but they, too, were wheat. farmers, 
and as particular about their land as the 
Mennonites were. They wanted black 
earth—it had to taste right—and all that 
the Santa Fe offered them was sandy soil. 
They, therefore, preferred the lands of the 
Kansas. Pacific. In Russia they had been 
settled in villages either entirely Roman 
Catholic or entirely “Lutheran,” a term 
which included both true Lutherans and 
Reformed, and eventually, by conversion, 
Baptists, and various other sects. In this 
country, too, the Roman Catholics and the 
Protestants isolated themselves from each 
other. The Roman Catholics took land 
south and east of Hays, at the time a téwn 
suspended in space 250 miles west of Kansas 
City, two-thirds of the way across the State. 
The heart of the district is some 18 miles 
square, but the Volgans have spread locally 
and also established colonies farther west, 
all the way to Colorado. The same thing 
may be said of the Mennonites and to a lesser 
extent of the Protestant Volgans. The Prot- 
estant settlements are nearly as large as 
the Roman Catholic, and east and south of 
them. 

The Roman Catholic Volgans and the 
Mennonites are the groups which have per- 
sisted most faithfully in their use of Ger- 
man dialects. Few know standard German 
now, but in the heart of the Mennonite dis- 
trict anyone who has come of age is able to 
handle Low German, and in certain Roman 
Catholic Volga communities even small chil- 
dren speak Schwäbisch. The internal re- 
ligious disunity of the Protestant Volgans 
has made them an easier prey to linguistic 
Anglicization, and while there are among 
them some ferocious advocates of the Ger- 
man language, very few of these are young. 

Somewhat later than the Volga Germans 
a settlement of Bukovina Germans estab- 
lished itself in the northwest part of the 
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same county (Ellis). They too increased 
considerably in numbers; by 1895 there were 
1,300. But there were almost four times as 
many Roman Catholic Volgans, and the 
Bukovina settlement is dwarfed by compari- 
son. 
German settlement, and foreign settlement 
in general, has been light in the southern 
part of the State. On the northern border 
west of the groups discussed with Hanover 
there is a break for almost a hundred miles. 
Then there are small groups here and there 
until we reach the extreme northwestern 
county (Cheyenne) and the one just. east of 
it (Rawlins). The latter contains a group 
of Hungarian Germans, which numbered 
nearly a thousand in 1895. These people 
came from the lake district just over the 
border from Austria, near Vienna. Very few 
could speak Magyar; theirs was a Swabian 
dialect. Their center is the town of Hern- 
don: the Roman Catholics settled north and 
west of town; the Protestants south and east, 
The village itself harbored both. The Cath- 
olics as well as the Protestants were an argu- 
mentative lot in the beginning, but the dis- 
sensions were within each group rather than 
between the two. Latterly they are in har- 
mony not only with each other, but with 
their Swedish and Bohemian neighbors, and 
intermarriage occurs. 

The group that interests us in Cheyenne 
County is squarely against the Colorado line 
and almost against Nebraska too. In 1895 
when immigration was not yet complete, it 
went on for at least a decade longer—this 
group was made up of 400 Black Sea Ger- 
mans. Their settlements in Russia were far- 
ther west than those of the Mennonites, 
somewhat. west of Odessa. Their nostalgia 
for things German is great, but in 1952 their 
children at the rural church could not 
understand a minister who explained that 
“Aller Anfang ist schwer.“ None of them 
knew schwer. Yet no community in Kansas 
is more remote from outside contacts, and 
almost no German settlements are of more 
recent origin. 

During the hysteria of the World War I 
years against all thing German, feeling ran 
as high in Kansas as anywhere in the United 
States. Even in rural districts solidly Ger- 
man, certain churches and parochial schools 
were daubed with yellow. In the towns the 
pressures were still greater. In Kansas, as 
elsewhere, public urban use of German be- 
came almost impossible, and when the hos- 
tility died down and church services in Ger- 
man could be resumed, the spark was dim 
and in most towns it soon went out. Kan- 
sas City, Kans., is an important exception. 
By 1948 it was the only town of more than 
4,000 population in which a German sermon 
could be heard in the Lutheran churches of 
the Missouri Synod. Up to 1959 St. Luke's 
Church still provided such a possibility. 

Topeka offers another case of the persist- 
ence of the use of German in certain neigh- 
borhoods. The town as a whole contains a 
large German element which has shed its 
German. But the Roman Catholic Volga 
immigrants of 1875 took up temporary quar- 
ters in Topeka, and a few remained there, 
to be joined in the course of time, by many 
others (700 in 1895). They clustered to- 
gether in the neighborhood of the Santa Fe 
railroad shops, had a church to themselves, 
St. Joseph’s, and carried on with the culture 
that they had brought from Russia, Par- 
ticularly their wedding customs and their 
language impressed this fact upon their 
neighbors. This culture has been slowly 
ylelding to the waves beating against it. 
The wedding celebrations are less prolonged 
and less tumultuous, and German has dis- 
appeared from the sermons, but in 1940 stu- 
dents in high school often spoke German at 
home, and in 1961 on the streets women in 
the prime of life can still occasionally be 
heard speaking German to each other. 
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In Kansas the legislature, the congres- 
sional representations, the supreme court, the 
faculties of the universities, the professional 
organizations, the student bodies teem with 
German names. Statistically, in 1896 nearly 
60,000 foreign-born Germans lived in Kan- 
sas; about 70,000 of their children lived with 
them. This was about 10 percent of the 
State's population. I venture to say that 
now, while the number of those with only 
German ancestry has decreased, half of the 
2 million Kansans have some German blood 
in their veins. 


There Is No Substitute for Seapower, Now 
or in the Foreseeable Future—An Ad- 
dress by Rear Adm. R. K. James, U.S. 
Navy, Chief of Bureau of Ships 


SPEECH 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to hear recently an ex- 
tremely fine and most timely address by 
Rear Adm. R. K. James, U.S. Navy, 
Chief, Bureau of Ships, at the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Master Mechanics and Foremen held 
in the Nation’s Capital. What he said, 
in my opinion, needed to be said during 
these turbulent and often confusing 
times in which we live. In addition to 
the specific comments contained in his 
address, it included a clarion call to all 
Americans to meet the challenges of our 
day. I hope Members of the House will 
read the speech which follows herewith: 

Members of the Master Mechanics and 
Foremen Association and distinguished 
guests, the major purpose of any convention 
is to recognize and analyze the problems 
confronting the organization, to iron out 
the areas of difference, and arrive at a gen- 
eral agreement as to the course to be pursued 
for the future. 

I am particularly appreciative of the in- 
vitation to participate in your convention 
because the conclusions you reach here will 
have a significant bearing upon the mission 
of the Navy Shore Establishment and the 
Bureau of Ships during the ensuing year. 

Consequently, I welcome this opportunity 
to place before you a few of my thoughts 
in the hope that they will help to solidify 
our thinking and further cement the mili- 
tary-civilian partnership which is so essen- 
tial to the operation of the Navy, the service 
to which all of us are devoting our careers. 

For almost a century and a half those 
naval officers responsible for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the fleet have re- 
lied upon the production skill and manage- 
ment know-how of the predecessors of this 
association for the accomplishment of their 
mission. 

This working partnership has been a sig- 
nificant factor in the creation of the world’s 
mightiest sea power. 

History has already recorded the accom- 
plishments of the past, and while we take 
a natural pride in and draw encouragement 
and confidence from this brilliant history, 
the shoals of the future are our respon- 
sibility. 

And what is the future of the Navy? 

There is ho substitute for seapower, now 
or in the foreseeable future. Nuclear energy, 
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guided missiles and even the spectacular man 
in space have not reduced the importance of 
sea power for the maintenance of our world 
position. 

If anything, the importance of the Navy 
has increased with each of these scientific 
achievements. 

Oceans can no longer be regarded as bar- 
riers behind which a nation can feel secure 
from an aggressor. 

On the contrary, the seas are the highways 
which bind the world together and those 
mations which are in a position to 
themselves against aggressors who would 
deny them the free use of these seaways can 
maintain their world leadership. 

The pages of medieval and modern history 
are strewn with examples of vigorous na- 
tions whose decline followed the disintegra- 
tion or stagnation of their seapower. . 

The question then is not the continuing 
need for the Navy but rather our ability to 
Satisfy the growing demands being made 
upon our forces afloat and, consequently, 
upon the Shore Establishment which sup- 
ports them. 

I need not review with this audience the 
Brave crisis facing us in the unsettled world 
situation and the major role which the Navy 
Shore Establishment plays in this crisis. 

A crisis is a time of grave danger and of 
great opportunity. Let us be aware of the 
danger but welcome the opportunity with 
courage and conviction. 

We won two world wars because we had 
the time to marshal the sheer weight of our 
tremendous wealth in national resources, 
technical know-how and manpower and 
bring them to bear against an enemy which 
Was not our equivalent in these assets. 

Today, we no longer bask in the sunlight 
Of these advantages. Time is no longer a 
Protective factor. Many key natural re- 
sources are under the control of the opposi- 
tion and our previously unchallenged leader- 
ship in the technological flelds is not only 
being equaled but has been surpassed in at 
least one spectacular field. 

Quite apart from the international situ- 
ation, there is another potent and vocal force 
oppesing us which is of grave concern to all 
of us who are dedicated to the support of 
the Naval Shore Establishment. 

I am sure that you have noted the Increas- 
ing frequency of articles in the daily press 
Clamoring for a reduction in the work as- 
signed to our naval shipyards and for a 
corresponding increase in work in the pri- 
vate shipyards. We are referred to as tax- 
free, high-cost naval shipyards in competi- 
tion with taxpaying low-cost private ship- 
yards, Legislation, with powerful backing, 
has already been introduced in the Congress, 
which, H enacted, would drastically curtail 
the work now being performed in our naval 
activities. 

As an agency of the Government, we are 
not immune from public appraisal and criti- 
cism—nor would I detsre that we were. We 
can turn this criticism into a strong asset 
if we accept and handle it with intelligence 
and vigor. 

These are not defeatist comments but only 
& realistic appraisal of the task which con- 
fronts us. We have rested on our past lau- 
rels in a spirit of complacency too long. We 
Cannot build and maintain a missile fleet 
with the approaches and attitudes which 
produced the 16-inch gun. 

Let us first make a soul-searching ap- 
Praisal of ourselves as managers in a key 
segment of our Defense Establishment. We 
need to and appreciate the prob- 
lem fully before we can take the necessary 
action. 

If our position is not now a satisfactory 
one, then some changes must be made. The 
evolution of our Navy from sails to nuclear 
power was not made without decided changes 
in the areas of organization and management 
as well as in the technological fields. 
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Past were a matter of gradual and 
easy evolution which made their assimila- 
tion relatively painless. However, if the 
management function is to keep pace with 
the rapid changes in hardware today, we 
cannot rely upon the gradual process of evo- 
lution to bring about the necessary changes. 

Resistance to change is a natural human 
attitude. We are more comfortable amid 
customary surroundings and procedures, 
The new is sometimes strange and unknown 
and we have a natural apprehension for 
what might lurk behind the untried change. 

But, progress is not made without change; 
not change for the sake of change but modi- 
fications to present procedures when we rec- 
ognize a better way of operation, 

In the 2 years that I have been the Chief 
of the Bureau of Ships, I have been accused, 
because of the changes I have initiated, of 
being a disturbing factor. This is the polite 
language I use in public although I under- 
stand there have been many more colorful 
sobriquets pinned on me. 

I know that some of my changes have dis- 
turbed some people and I do not evade the 
responsibilities which are mine alone for the 
consequences of these changes. But, we are 
not moving fast enough. 

Frankly, Iam not satisfied with the limited 
progress I have made in my own job of im- 
proving overall Bureau of Ships manage- 
ment. I, too, am not excluded from the hu- 
man limitations and shortcomings which 
plague us all. 

But, there is no question in my mind as 
to what we have to do if we are to meet the 
international challenge successfully and also 
satisfy our critics at home, 

T have said this many times before and you 
will hear it from me many times again. 

We have got to improve the management 
of the Bureau of Ships from top to bottom 
with the ultimate objective of improving the 
job performance of every member of the Bu- 
reau family, both military and civillan, from 
top to bottom. 

The end purpose, of course, is to do our 
work faster, better and at less cost. You may 
say that this is not only a preposterous task 
but one that we have been working on for 
years. But, have we really worked at it or 
have we just given it Upservice? 

The big difference now is that it must be 
done. We have no other choice, 

I agree that the challenge is great but 
the stakes are even greater. 

We cannot accomplish this massive reno- 
vation by talking about it or by wishful 
thinking. We must make positive moves, 
step by step, as we recognize the problems 
and arrive at solutions. 

Since it must be done, it can be done and 
we have already made a start. I speak, of 
course, of our ships cost analysis panel in 
which this association played a significant 


part. 

Although in operation only a little over 
a year, these changes have saved the Bureau 
of Ships over $138 million. These millions 
are being used to finance needed work which 
was not budgeted for. In other words, this 
is additional work which we are able to do 
within our current budget limitations. 

A significant portion of these recovered 
funds came from improved operations in our 
shipyards. While this is already a substantial 
figure, the SCAP item with the greatest po- 
tential savings is just now getting under- 
way, and that is the grouping of our shops. 
The reports I am receiving from the yards 
indicate that the benefits which will accrue 
from this change will exceed our most op- 
timistic hopes. 

The grouping of shops is one SCAP item 
which generated some vigorous but honest 
difference of opinion between your associa- 
tion and myself. However, I hasten to add 
that once the decision to move ahead was 
made, those masters selected as the group 
heads are proceeding with the difficult task 
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of setting up the new organization, and in 
many cases ably assisted by those masters 
heading up the individual shops. I am 
grateful to you for the splendid job you 
are doing in this regard. 

As pleased as we are with our SCAP ac- 
complishments, we must recognize that this 
is only one step in the direction of our 
ultimate goal. However, it is an important 
step and should encourage us in our con- 
viction that we can move forward if we 
work together toward our objectives. 

I have reserved the most vital and im- 
portant area demanding our attention until 
now, and that is the people who make up 
the Shore Establishment family, both civil- 
ian and military. 

We accomplish our mission through people, 
and no matter how dedicated and zealous 
those of us in this room may be, we will 
accomplish little unless we provide the 
leadership and the example to encourage 
our fellow workers, at all levels, to join us 
in our resolve for improvement. 

All of our employees are dedicated Amer- 
icans who have proven that they can rise to 
any occasion when the necessity becomes 
known to them. The necessity is here. 

The cold war and the results thereof are 
just as real and effective as those of a 
shooting war. However, a cold war is the 
more’insidious because it lacks the dramatic 
awakening and national alertness which is 
generated by a shooting war. 

In other words, a cold war permits and 
even encourages individual and group com- 
placency. 

In a way a further handicap is our na- 
tional history of world superiority. We 
have led the field for so many years that we 
find it difficult to realize that our world 
position is being seriously challenged. 

The purpose of General Order No, 21 is to 
improve the quality of leadership of the 
military and civilian supervisors of the De- 
partment of Defense so as to bring about a 
massive revitalization of the basic moral 
principles which are the foundations of this 
democracy. 

General Order No. 21 recognizes a gradual 
but steady drift away from strong personal 
convictions and firm commitments to defi- 
nite courses of action which are traditional 
in America. 

Patrick Henry's “give me liberty or give 
me death,” and Jefferson’s “we pledge our 
lives, our fortunes, our sacred honor,” are 
examples of the type of moral courage which 
made our heritage possible. 

The modern tendency seems to avoid tak- 
ing a stand or course of action for fear of 
ridicule, or of offending someone, or being 
accused of being a flagwaver and oftentimes 
our immobility is controlled by purely 
selfish reasons. 

We need to generate a grassroots move- 
ment to rededicate ourselves to the type of 
patriotism which made this country the 
light of the free world in order to meet the 
challenge at hand—for each of us to make a 
critical self-appraisal of our own perform- 
ance to see how we can improve as individ- 
uals and as a group. 

All of us have benefited handsomely from 
the wealth of this country, This is our 
heritage and certainly no one wants to re- 
duce our benefits and blessings. But, as we 
continue to reap our privileges, benefits and 
protective rights which our forefathers 
never dreamed of, but for which we avidly 
continue to strive, do we give sufficient re- 
flection to the obligation on our part to make 
an adequate return for these benefits? 

Do we give equal concern for the adequacy 
of our own job ormance as we do for the 
protection of our personal rights and privi- 
leges? Do we react to these increased bene- 
fits by greater dedication to the job or do 
we just accept them as a matter of our just 
due and keep pressing for more? 
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President Kennedy clearly set forth the 
principle when he said, “Ask not what your 
country can do for you but rather what can 
you do for your country.” 

Whether we realize it or not, we are now 
in a contest to prove that a free people, 
wealthy beyond the fondest dreams of most 
nations, still has the stamina and courage 
to resist and overcome the concerted oppo- 
sition of a way of life completely inimical to 
our own. 

As the leaders of our entire navy indus- 
trial complex, we have the responsibility and 
the opportunity by our own attitudes, job 
performances and personal example to set in 
motion an employee revitalization all down 
the line. 

You have a tradition of performance be- 
hind you which is shared by few organiza- 
tions. I am confident that you can add 
further luster to this tradition by the leader- 
ship and example you will provide to all 
your employees during this time of need. 

In closing, let me quote from a recent 
speech by Secretary Connally to Navy and 
Marine Corps Officers, and I quote: $ 

“Our tasks are great—our responsibilities 
no less exacting. Whether we are worthy 
to stand in the reflected light of those who 
preceded us we cannot now know. That 
judgment truly can be made only by those 
who follow us. 

“Let it at least be said of us: “They under- 
stood their task. They accepted their re- 
sponsibilities, large and small. They were 
men and women of courage and understand- 
ing. And above all, they place country above 
service and service above self. 


West Virginia School Boards Favor Fed- 
eral Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the West 
Virginia School Board Association has 
endorsed H.R. 4970, and is urging an 
expansion of Federal assistance to grad- 
uate education. 

I think it is extremely significant that 
I have received word of the action taken 
by the West Virginia School Board As- 
sociation at about the same time that 
the Congress has received the request 
from President John F. Kennedy to 
express and make permanent the fellow- 
ship title of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. 

As Members recall, the subcommittee, 
of which I have the privilege of being 
chairman, sat jointly with the subcom- 
mittee headed by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT] when the pro- 
visions of the NDEA were written. It is, 
therefore, gratifying to me to have this 
endorsement of one of these important 
provisions from the men and women 
from my own State who are devoted to 
the cause of education. 

The West Virginia School Board As- 
sociation has adopted two resolutions 
which will be presented to the delegate 
assembly of the National School Board 
Association this week by West Virginia 
delegates. 

As a part of my remarks, I include the 
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text of both resolutions together with a 
preliminary proposal for Federal assist- 
ance to graduate education: 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-ONE DELEGATE 
ASSEMBLY, NSBA 
(Resolution offered by the West Virginla 
School Boards Association) 

Whereas Federal aid to education has ex- 
isted as a matter of fact since the Land 
Ordinance of 1785; and 

Whereas the national security, well-being 
and progress of the United States are in- 
extricably tied to the educational attain- 
ments of her people; and 

Whereas these goals can best be achieved 
through nationwide cooperative action; and 

Whereas the Federal Government alone 18 
in position to implement and underwrite 
essential action; and 

Whereas the West Virginia School Boards 
Association has approved the principle of 
Federal aid to education: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the National School Boards 
Association adopt a position in support of 
Federal aid to education. 


DELEGATE ASSEMBLY, NSBA 


(Resolution, 1961, offered by the West Vir- 
ginia School Boards Association) 

Whereas the WVSBA recognizes that per- 
sons with graduate training and graduate 
degrees are in short supply, and 

Whereas the public schools are extensively 
affected by this shortage as reflected in the 
shrinkage proportion of graduate degrees 
and baccalaureate degrees, and 

Whereas the cost of graduate education is 

increasingly burdensome to the 

individual and the insttiution, and 

Whereas the graduate education program 
needs strengthening in all areas including 
education, mathematics, sciences, fine arts, 
humanities, medicine, technical, and 

Whereas there is a need for a 
general improvement in the quality of teach- 
ers and school administrators, and 

Whereas there is a recognized need for 
increased research in areas presently under 
investigation as well as explorations into 
the peripheral regions 

Whereas increased enrollments in our col- 
leges and universities, as well as in our pub- 
lic schools, will demand increased numbers 
of competent, highly trained people to staff 
the positions created by these increases, and 

Whereas in the race for survival our ulti- 
mate weapon is continually improved edu- 
cation on an ever-increasing scale, and 

Whereas the Federal Government, since 
its initial participation in aid to education 
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has focused its interest, attention, and sup- 
port on the development of leadership, and 

Whereas the West Virginia School Boards 
Association has passed two resolutions, one 
in support of the principle of Federal aid 
to education, and the other in support of a 
program of Federal aid to graduate educa- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National School Boards 
Association support a program of Federal aid 
to graduate education, and recommend that 
the Federal Government accept for consid- 
eration the following proposal, or one of a 
nature which, in essence, will help the Na- 
tion achieve the objectives described below. 


A PROPOSAL FOR A PROGRAM OF FEDERAL AID 
TO GRADUATE EDUCATION 


(Submitted by Dr. Clyde M. Morris, professor 
of education, West Virginia University; 
executive secretary, West Virginia School 
Boards Association) 

Under this plan persons who qualify ac- 
cording to terms cited below would be ad- 
mitted to a graduate school of their choice, 
subject to approval of the officials of such 
graduate school. Such attendance would be 
continuous on a full-time graduate basis for 
not less than 1 academic year nor more than 
12 months subject to compliance with the 
performance standards acceptable to the 
particular graduate school in question. 

To qualify for such assistance a candidate 
shail have met the following prerequisites: 

1, He shall hold a baccalaureate degree. 

2. He shall have had at least 1 year of ex- 
perience in his fleld of specialization. 

3. He shall be currently employed full 
time in his profession. 

4. He shall have been recommended by at 
least five persons in a position to evaluate 
his professional competency and his pros- 
pects for academic success at the graduate 
level. 

5. He shall have been accepted by an ac- 
credited graduate school for candidacy to a 
specific graduate program 

6. He shall not have received a similar 
grant from the same source within a period 
of 5 years prior to this application. 

7. He shall agree to return for at least 1 
academic year to the position vacated. Fail- 
ure to do so shall make the candidate re- 
sponsible for repayment of the grant. 

Federal support will be extended to each 
qualifying person to a degree equal to two- 
thirds the national annual average teacher’s 
salary computed according to training and 
experience. 

The personnel of every school system? in 
the United States shall be eligible for par- 
ticipation in this program according to the 
following schedule: 


Percent of staff eligible for participation during each year of program 


Year of participation 


1 1% 


Percent eligible 


During the first year of operations a 
school system with from 50 to 99 teachers 
would be eligible to the extent of one grad- 
uate candidate. Systems smaller than this 
would be eligible only in combinations total- 
ing 50 teachers or more. 

Personnel employed in other fields of en- 
deavor, qualified in every other respect ac- 
cording to terms herein outlined, shall be 
selected on a basis proportional to that in 
which teachers are selected. 

In terms of cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment for the support of such a program the 
following figures are cited: 

Estimated cost during the first year: 


Ist | 2d | 3d 


2| 2% 3 


Sth 


4th 


1 percent of estimated eli- 


gible population 23, 500 
Times %4 national average 
teacher's salary (83,476) _. $81, 686, 000 
Plus % additional increment 
for summer $20, 371, 500 
1 $102, 057, 500 
Estimated cost during the 10th year: 
1 percent of estimated eli- 
gible population 235, 000 


System is defined as the fiscally inde- 
pendent unit. 
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Times % national teacher's 
salary (estimated $5,214). $1,175, 290, 000 
Plus 14 added increment for 


W $293, 822, 500 
A isp casas spades teins $1, 469, 112, 500 


In addition to the grants available to 
qualified graduate students the Federal Gov- 
ernment would provide assistance to accred- 


Year of participation 


Support per student per year_| $500 
Plus summer increment 


Total estimated Federal cost for aid to 
graduate schools during the first year of the 
program: 


Number of eligible students 23, 500 
Grant per student $625 
Total grants $14, 687, 500 


Total estimated Federal cost for aid to 
graduate schools during the 10th year of the 
Program: 


Number of eligible students 235, 000 
Grant per student $1, 187.50 
Total grants $279, 062, 500 


Estimated grand total of Federal aid to 
graduate education during the first year of 
program: 


Student grants $102, 057, 500 
Institutional grants. 14, 687, 500 
Total grants 116, 745, 000 


Estimated grand total of Federal aid to 
graduate education during the 10th year of 
the program: 

Student grants 
Institutional grants 


$1, 469, 112, 500 
279, 062, 500 


1, 748, 175, 000 


The administration of the program, in- 
cluding the selection of candidates and 
the disbursement of funds, would be the 
responsibility of the Federal Government. 

It will be borne in mind that these esti- 
mates are based on projected figures that 
may or may not materialize. It is possible 
that these figures may prove to be con- 
servative, 

One of the most desirable features of the 
plan is its avoidance of the “handout” prin- 
ciple. While individual assistance is given 
it demands prerequisite evidence of indi- 
vidual effort and achievement for quali- 
fication. 

Other essential benefits include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The strengthening of graduate pro- 
grams in all areas of study. 

2. Improvement in quality of teachers 
and school administrators. 

3. Increased research and further develop- 
Ment of pending investigations, 

4. General elevation of the educational 
level of the people of the Nation. 

5. Avoidance of the conflict of Federal 
aid versus Federal control. 

6. Avoidance of the matching concept 
which works to the detriment of poorer 
States. 

7. Provision for the preparation of highly 
educated personnel who will be staffing our 
colleges and universities in the future. 

8. In the race for survival our ultimate 
Weapon is continually improved education 
On an ever-increasing scale, 
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ited graduate schools in order that needed 
additional facilities, services, and staff 
might be made available to serve the in- 
creased number of graduate students. 

Federal aid to institutions with accredited 
graduate schools will be apportioned ac- 
cording to the number of students enrolled 
in the federally supported program. The 
following schedule is suggested: 


termination 

of aid 
i $700 {$750.00 | $800 | $850. $900 $950. 00 
162.50 | 175 | 187.50 | 200 212.50 | 225 237. 60 
1,187. 50 


As a matter of interest to those who ap- 
preciate this kind of statistic, and in def- 
erence to its understandability, the esti- 
mated cost of Federal participation in such 
a program as this during the 10th year, as- 
suming that the 10th year were 1971, would 
be $29 per pupil enrolled in the public 
schools. 


New Hampshire Editor Is Asset to 
Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, an out- 
standing editor-publisher of a weekly 
New Hampshire newspaper was recently 
selected as editor of the week by Pub- 
lishers’ Auxiliary. 

Recipient of this well-deserved tribute 
by the national trade journal of the 
publishing industry was Mr. Thomas F. 
Shehan of the Derry-Salem News and 
Enterprise. I have known Tom Shehan 
for some time, and I know that the trib- 
ute is well earned. 

In a recent article about the editor of 
the week, which appeared in the trade 
journal, Associate Editor Clifford Holm 
describes the man who was selected for 
this honor. I ask unanimous consent 
that this excellent article, entitled “New 
Hampshire Editor is Asset to Commu- 
nity,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. + 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New HAMPSHIRE EDITOR Is Asset ro 
CoMMUNITY 
(By Clifford Holm, associate editor, the 
- Publishers“ Auxiliary) 

When he was asked to assess what benefits 
he has derived from the newspaper profes- 
sion, Thomas Francis Shehan, editor and 
publisher of the weekly Derry-Salem (N.H.) 
News Enterprise said newspapering had led 
toa “happy, fruitful life.” 

For Shehan, a man who has ghostwritten 
bestselling golf books, and whose hobbies 
include reading, attending the theater, and 


horses, his weekly newspaper is still 
his most important and most rewarding job. 
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A man with a jovial, well-scrubbed ap- 
pearance, and an enchanting smile, Tom 
Shehan fits in well in the New England at- 
mosphere he calls home. Derry, with a pop- 
ulation of about 7,000, is where he publishes 
his weekly, which, when he bought it in Jan- 
uary 1959, was published along with the 
Derry Enterprise, a semi-weekly. 

“I tried to make a twice-a-week operation 
out of them,” the New Englander says, a tired 
look of resignation coming briefly to the 
surface. “But we failed to get enough ad- 
vertising to justify it. It was not until the 
end of last year that we combined the news- 
papers into the Derry-Salem News Enter- 
prise.” 

Born at Beverly, Mass., on a hot July day 
in 1911, Tom Shehan recounts nostalgically 
his seventh-grade teacher, Miss Maud Mur- 
phy, whom he still hears from occasionally, 
advising him to abandon his ambition to 
become a sports writer. 

“She still insists I should have been a law- 
yer, having said so in those years, too,” Tom 
says. 

LEFT ST. JOHN'S PREP SCHOOL 


Tom left St. John’s prep school “when I 
recognized I was more interested in news- 
papers than homework.” 

With ambition and an unfinished educa- 
tion to offer, Tom accepted the position of 
sports editor on the now defunct Salem 
(Mass.) Sunday Tribune. Still only a boy 
(he was 16), Tom eventually moved on to the 
Boston Evening Transcript, Boston Evening 
American, the New York Morning Telegraph, 
and Miami Daily News. 

In the spring of 1941, with a war in 
Europe raging and each day bringing closer 
the U.S. entry into the clash, Thomas Francis 
Shehan and Harriet L. Bishop were married 
in Danvers, Mass. 

After the entry into the war, Tom left 
New England in exchange for Alaska and 
Italy, a startling contrast in climate. 

“It was while I was covering a sneak raid 
on Bari, Italy, that I had a frustrating expe- 
rience,” Tom recalls. “I found myself with 
one other guy, John Frano, an ex-photogra- 
pher from the Miami Herald, covering the 
story for Yank, the Army weekly. The city, 
it turned out, had absolutely no defense; 29 
ships had been blown up in the harbor. 

“Secretary of War Stimson, during a press 
conference at the White House, announced 
the story to the press, while my story lan- 
guished in a pigeon hole of the censor's 
desk.“ 

After the war, Tom was scheduled to re- 
turn to his job as racing steward at Rock- 
ingham Park racetrack. It was then that he 
was offered an assignment as ghost writer 
for Byron Nelson. Tom and toured 
with the old pro until Nelson's retirement a 
short time later. 

“Then I transferred my allegiance to Ben 
Hogan, Nelson's successor, and not only 
wrote his column for McNaught Syndicate, 
which had 160 newspapers signed up, but 
also ghosted his book, ‘Power Golf,’ now in 
its 16th printing and still selling.” 

A member of the board of directors of 
the New Hampshire Publishers Association, 
Tom is of the opinion that the newspaper 
profession “is crowded with people who don't 
really want to know the joy of working. 
As for salaries, the minimum has become 
the maximum with no special rewards for 
special talents.” 

Tom, whose biting editorials in the News 
Enterprise work in the direction of improv- 
ing the community through action, says that, 
in his newspaper days, he has found two 
kinds of newspapermen: “One wants to talk 
about stories, the other wants to write them.” 

With three children, the youngest a boy, 
Thomas F. Shehan, Jr., Editor Shehan looks 
to the future with confidence. 

“We have had the usual problems for & 
new operation,” he states blandly, “but our 
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business is expanding and we believe we have 
a good potential here. Incidentally, legend 
says that Robert Frost had his first poetry 
published in the News, around 1916.” 

Ghost writer, horse enthusiast, newspaper- 
man. That’s Tom Shehan. And you can 
feel certain that last appellation has given 
him his finest hours. 


Filth Pays Big Dividends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I want 
to call attention today to an article 
which appeared in the February edi- 
tion of Father Baker's Victorian, a 
monthly magazine published by Our 
Lady of Victory Homes of Charity. This 
article was written by Alice Ogle and is 
entitled “Filth Pays Big Dividends.” 
The author discusses in some detail the 
business of publicizing and disseminat- 
ing pornography, which has become a 
truly big industry in the United States. 

Mr. President, I cannot understand 
how anyone with a conscience can 
knowingly profit from the publication 
and sales of pornographic literature. I 
personally believe it is imperative that 
steps be taken, both private and govern- 
mental, at all levels, to stem the growth 
of this industry. ‘ 

Miss Ogle refers to certain key exam- 
ples of large operations profiting from 
the sale of smut. The illustrations con- 
tained in her article should be useful to 
all who share the conviction that these 
practices should be the subject of wide- 
spread attention and action. 

There is no national resource so pre- 
cious as the energy of our Nation's youth. 
If this energy is channeled into immoral 
and unproductive activities, then we 
shall certainly be doing a disservice both 
to our Nation and to our youth. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Miss Ogle’s article be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Fita Pays Bic DIVIDENDS 
(By Alice Ogle) 

Where I grew up, small boys used to write 
four-letter words on sidewalks to show how 
much they knew about life. These were the 
aberrations of growing up, I suppose. I've 
never looked upon them as having been de- 
praved. Compared with the filth that has 
been coming out of California recently, such 
juvenile obscenity is as innocent as smok- 
ing corn silk when opposed to smoking mari- 
huana. 

And what has happened in California 
can happen anywhere so long as people are 
indifferent and legislative bodies do not stem 
the filth with enforcible laws against smut. 
The public deserves protection against the 
moral pirates at work under the flag of free- 
dom of the press. 

CAPITAL OF FILTH 

In September 1960, San Francisco was 
found to be the capital of the biggest, bold- 
est, and slimiest attempt yet made to mass- 
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circulate obscenity in book form in the 
United States. These books are not hand- 
somely bound erotica sold under counters for 
from 85 to 650; they are inexpensively 
printed paperbacks priced to sell for 35 cents 
and 50 cents to attract youth. They have 
been selling openly on newsstands and in 
cigar stores for over 4 years in the United 
States as well as in certain European coun- 
tries. 

The mayor of San Francisco labeled them 
gutter trash when they were brought to his 
attention. Decent men in the bookselling 
business called them hard-core or black ob- 
scenity, explaining that monosyllabic muck 
that is concerned with one central idea, 
one theme, one story line, which is sex, sex 
that is spelled out in intimate how-to-do-it 
detail, is hard-core obscenity. 

THE MAKING OF A SLAVE 


This is the sort of thing that John Bene- 
dict wrote about in American Mercury, Feb- 
ruary 1960: Once man is animalized, de- 
Christianized, psychoanalyzed, debauched 
sexually, brainwashed into passive accept- 
ance of immorality as the sine qua non of 
his existence, he is fit only to wear shackles 
of a slave. And that is exactly what the 
men who plan obscenity expect will happen. 


BIGGEST OBSTACLE 


Charles H. Keating, Jr., chief counsel of 
the citizens for decent literature, in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, who attributes his fight against 
smut to the inspiration of the Jesuits, said, 
“the biggest obstacle to action by legislative 
bodies is the confusion at the heart of the 
debate over what constitutes pornography.” 

What came to light in California, through 
perhaps the greatest exposé of smut in the 
Nation up to the present, resulted in a great 
gain: it should remove the prevalent con- 
fusion in many people's minds relative to 
the difference between “black” pornography 
and borderline obscene material. Un- 
fortunately, many people have been hood- 
winked into condoning “black pornography” 
under the guise of literary tolerance. The 
California case against pornographers pa- 
rading as publishers should disabuse them 
of their error. 

THE MID-TOWER CASE 

A highly educated man, Wallace de Or- 
tega Maxey, president of Mid-Tower Pub- 
lishing Co., educated at the Yale School of 
Divinity, an active minister for 25 years, 
who was finally dismissed from his last 
church in Los Angeles for aiding the Mat- 
tachine Society—an organization dedicated 
to the better understanding of homosexu- 
ality—is one of the major figures behind the 
Nation's flood of lewd paperbacks. His sec- 
retary-treasurer, Sanford E. Aday, is an 
eighth-grade graduate who was convicted 
of pandering for teenage prostitutes in 1946 
and sent to San Quentin for 2 years. Maxey 
now praises Russia’s men of steel“ and de- 
scribed Christianity as a “veritable hodge- 
podge of puritanical and unnatural in- 
hibitions,” while his associate mumbles that 
the paperbacks are “real life.” 

Five years ago these unholy two pooled 
their slim resources-to set up a firm called 
Mid-Tower Publishing Co. in Fresno, Calif. 
They spread the word around that they 
were looking for book manuscripts which 
would stimulate, sustain, and build up las- 
elvious thoughts and desires in readers. An 
investigator reported, “it wasn’t long until 
they were paying more per word than the 
Saturday Evening Post.” 

Matthew J. Meehan, who recently died 
in St. Agnes Hospital after indictment by an 
Alameda County jury on charges of con- 
spiracy to violate the States pornography 
law, was the manager of the firm. 

Accepted manuscripts were trucked to San 
Francisco where a printing firm converted 
them into books. The firm now declares 
blandly, “It was just another printing job.” 

The paperback books bore the names 
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Fabian or Vega or Saber to cover their point 
of origin. Of all the rotten books produced 
by this tribe, probably the rottenest, says 
District Attorney Coakley, was Sex Life of a 
Cop. “It was read aloud with others to the 
grand jury. The others were, he said, stun- 
ning in their deprayity. 

Most of the books produced by these men 
deal with incest, lesbianism, homosexuality, 
and masochism. They are, say Coakley and 
his inspector of detectives, “horrible.” 

Literally tons of these books have been 
written, made up in book manuscripts at 
Fresno, shipped to San Francisco and Oak- 
land for printing, and then shipped out all 
over the country. 

Mid-Tower was also involved with a num- 
ber of girlie magazines that are selling in 
the large cities of the country. Candida is 
the latest name of one of their fitted maga- 
zines. I saw a copy of one of the issues 
among other works seized by the district 
attorney, and I wanted to vomit. 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY COAKLEY 


One of Coakley’s investigators said his 
guess was that distribution of the paper- 
backs and girlie magazines ran to 3 million 
copies every month. 

That explains the tentacles of Mid-Tower. 

Coakley says the defense attorneys for 
these men were Hollywood lawyers who spe- 
cialize in defending smut merchants. He 
said, “One of them refused to answer when 
questioned about his onetime Communist 
tendencies. He leaned hard on the fifth 
amendment.” 

READY DISTRIBUTORS 

Today, more than 150 independent dis- 
tributors in the United States handle the 
Fresno-born books. Elgin, Ohio, and cities 
in Iowa have been fighting them, but only 
one city in the United States successfully 
banned some of them: Cincinnati, Ohio, 
the hometown of Charles Keating. 

In these books, the poetry, the magic, and 
the beauty of human love becomes animal 
lust and abnormal depravity. Many San 
Franciscans asked, after reading reports in 
their newspapers on this flourishing publish- 
ing Sd “Why wasn't it discovered long 
ago?” 

KEATING IN CALIFORNIA 

When Charles Keating came to San Fran- 
cisco, accepting the invitation from the San 
Francisco League for Decent Literature, he 
answered that question: “The public is 
steeped in apathy to the point where many 
of our children think the abnormal in sex 
is normal because we are oblivious. Those 
who would wipe out this cancer sit on their 
hands.” 

During his visit to California, he said, “I 
saw here on your stands more depravity, 
more filth, and more instruction in sex per- 
version than in any other place in the coun- 
try.“ One newspaper commended him for 
his honesty; two other screamed abuse at 
him. These newspapers are as evenly di- 
vided on Mr. Coakley’s drive against the 
Mid-Tower Publishing Co. 

Keatine admitted that he has said this a 
hundred times, that the same things have 
been written and said over and over again 
with little effect. But he declares that ex- 
poses like the one in California are good. 
“Law enforcement will be successful before 
a background of public opinion—anywhere.” 

This was proven in California, Investiga- 
tors learned that the tentacles of Mid-Tower 
Publishing Co. reached as far as the busy 
magazine presses in Los Angeles and Holly- 
wood which specialize in grinding out the 
“girlie” magazines with the luridly sugges- 
tive covers which appear on too many news- 
stands across America. “These,” 
one man, “and the mililons of paperbacks 
originating here provide immense profits, 
billions of dollars.” 

But the crackdown came. Police and dis- 
trict attorney's men secured warrants from 
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judges in every county Involved, Raids took 
Place, tons of questionable material were 
seized, and indictments were aimed at every- 
one connected with the slimy racket. The 
Mid-Tower Publishing Co. is now padlocked. 

The superior court upheld seizures and 
warrants despite angry objections from de- 
tense attorneys. 

Frank Coakley, district attorney of Almeda 
County, had one of his men read aloud to 
the grand jury from some of the confiscated 
Matter. The faces of listeners became red 
and angry. 

OTHERS SPEAK 

J. Edgar Hoover lauded the “splendid ef- 
forts” being made in California, saying: 
“Our country is plagued by this ugly brand 
of parasite who commercializes upon the 
immature judgment and curiosity of youth 
-.. purveyors of filth have so flooded the 
market these past years that to find a neigh- 
boring newsstand without any samples of it 
is a rare exception.” 

In his special statement to local law-en- 
forcement men, Hoover said, “Stiffer legal 
Penalties, particularly in local and State 
courts, are needed to replace the frequent 
slap on the wrist given those convicted of 
this vile trade. And not until longer sen- 
tences and heavier fines remove the finan- 
cial advantages of this traffic will the pro- 
ducers, distributors, and dealers of smut be 
driven out of this sickening business.” 

Dr. Karl M. Bowman, one-time head of the 
Psychiatric department of New York's Belle- 
vue Hospital, and now a resident of San 
Francisco, branded the Fresno trash as ma- 
terial written solely to stir people up sex- 
ually.” Dr. Bowman has been conducting 
extensive studies in California for a report 
On pornography for U.S. Government publi- 
Cation. 

Progress is being made, as these state- 
ments clearly prove. Alert now, a tendency 
to shift away from evading responsibility to 
an outright admission of guilt is found. 
Surely that is progress. As Chesterton said, 
“Men of science are much impressed with 
the need of beginning all inquiry with a fact. 
The ancient masters of religion were quite 
equally impressed with that necessity. They 
began with the fact of sin—a fact as practi- 
cal as potatoes.” 

PROGRESS NEEDS YOU 


During a hearing before the subcommittee 
On postal operations in Washington in May 
of 1960, Charles Keating described the ob- 
Scenity situation as it exists today in such 
& way that he placed responsibility where it 
belongs. He said: “There is a real, present, 
and serious problem of obscenity and por- 
Nography in the United States. It has a 
devastating effect upon the people of this 
Nation, especially—but far from exclu- 
Sively—the youth. It threatens to pervert 
an entire generation. It is creating criminals 
taster than we can build jails to house them, 
quoting Mr. Hoover. It will accomplish a 
Moral decay wiping out our civilization as 
has been the case in the history of most of 
the world's civilizations, quoting Mr. Sirokin 
of Harvard. 

“The presence of obscenity varies widely 
in form, but permeates our society as a re- 
sult of unique systems of distribution which 
force local distributors and retailers to take 
and sell this cancerous filth in order to re- 
main in business. This, however, is cer- 
tainly no real excuse for the local outlets. 

“The average person in our society knows 
what and where this obscenity is, but the 
courts ignore him and his contentions and 
Welfare, catering to a vocifcrous minority 
Which, skilled in the use and abuse of our 
laws and courts, manages to inflict upon 
the substantial majority of Americans the 
kind of corruption, filth, instruction in per- 
version, and sick abnormality which is dis- 
Played and sold here in Washington, or in 
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New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Oklahoma 
City, or anywhere else in the country. 

“We have had enough in the way of hear- 
ings, talk, and inaction. What we want 
from our legislative, administrative, and 
judicial branches of government is freedom— 
freedom from filth—now.” 

When Mrs. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN, com- 
mittee chairman and Congresswoman from 
Pennsylvania, asked Mr. Keating, Do you 
believe we should have a Federal law dealing 
with obscenity, as we do for narcotics, which 
would be stronger than State laws?" He 
replied “I agree there should be a Federal 
law. I would like to say, however, that it 
would be a mistake for the people of the 
country to abdicate their own responsibility 
in favor of saying the Congress should pass 
a Federal law—1 think we should continue 
to work in our own communities and bear 
our own obligations and responsibilities to 
eliminate this problem at the grassroots 
level.“ 

In counties near San Francisco, cases are 
now pending against a dozen men who have 
been instrumental in spreading filth from 
this area, The Mid-Tower Publishing Co. 
wears a large padlock. The men involved 
may receive stiff sentences or they may re- 
celve light sentences, but it is doubtful, 
say county officials, that Mid-Tower will 
again operate in this area. 

HYDRAHEADED 

When these smut merchants are freed, 
where will they go? They will go right back 
to their demonic horror, because obscenity is 
like Hydra, the multiheaded serpent slain by 
Hercules in Greek mythology. While one 
head has been chopped off in San Francisco, 
two heads will very likely appear somewhere 
else, that is, until public opinion and ade- 
quate laws create a Hercules to strike at 
the most vulnerable part of the monster— 
the money motive. Our war against de- 
grading, professional, and lucrative obscen- 
ity in publishing is liable to have a long, 
exhausting, and costly history. The public 
is strangely apathetic, and laws have many 
in-built escape hatches. But at least prog- 
ress is noticeable. Few decent parents in 
California will ever again be without a nag- 
ging fear that their child may be exposed 
to degrading filth put out by firms like the 
Mid-Tower Publishing Co. Throughout the 
Nation, parents are being alerted to the dan- 
ger between paper covers. They are no 
longer deceiving themselves. They are be- 
ginning to lose their apathy. 

Still greater progress would be apparent 
if every parent in America realized that a 
child's single contact with pornographic 
slime can spoil forever the purity of the 
child's soul and ruin for him the beauty 
that belongs to human sex in a true setting. 


Raritan Arsenal Closing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 30 the Army informed me of 
their decision to inactivate and dispose 
of Raritan Arsenal in Edison Township, 
Middlesex County, N.J. Despite three 
meetings since that time with represent- 
atives of the Department of Defense, 
virtually no information regarding the 
reasons for this decision has been made 
available. On the contrary, I believe 
many arguments advanced to justify the 
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decision were based on insufficient and 
inaccurate information. 

Raritan Arsenal employs 2,600 civil- 
ians in an area which already suffers 
from substantial unemployment. This 
fact apparently was not considered when 
the action was taken. I consider the 
closing most regrettable especially since 
the missions now handled at Raritan 
Arsenal are not to be terminated but will 
be carried on at other facilities. 

I am enclosing an editorial from the 
Daily Home News in New Brunswick, 
N.J., and one from the Perth Amboy 
Evening News regarding the closing of 
the arsenal. They support my conten- 
tion that to date the Government has 
not given sufficient reasons to justify the 
closing: 

{From the Daily Home News, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., Apr. 21, 1961] 


GOVERNMENT Hasn’t Proven ITS CASE 


Despite the Pentagon official's statement 
that the order closing Raritan Arsenal is ir- 
revocable, we think it's too early to accept 
that verdict as final. 

The outburst of public indignation at the 
announced closing continues to gain im- 
petus. The campaign of the arsenal work- 
ers is eloquent. 

But beyond the emotional demonstra- 
tions, the facts which are being brought out 
tend more and more to suggest that the 
arsenal is a mighty useful en . Cer- 
tainly the vast printing and publications 
phases of the arsenal's work can be carried 
on here, with experienced personnel and 
modern equipment, as economically as else- 
where. And the move would be costly. 

Certainly the arsenal’s outstanding ware- 
housing and shipping record belies any sug- 
gestion that the operation here is uneco- 
nomical. 3 

We can see the missile argument. May- 
be the arsenal is not big enough to store 
missiles safely; and we are not at all sure 
that the people of the area would like that 
kind of operation. But we cannot see any 
new development which suddenly makes 
heretofore efficient operation here inefficient, 
or heretofore economical operations here 
suddenly wasteful. 

No one disputes the Government's right 
to close the Raritan Arsenal for logical rea- 
sons. But the Government must make its 
case plain. So far, it seems to us, the case 
of those who would keep the arsenal open 
seems the more convincing. The Govern- 
ment hasn't made its case yet. 


[From the Perth Amboy (NJ.) Evening 
News] 
GIVE THE Facts 


If the U.S. Government handles its broad 
scope of duties with the apparent clumsi- 
ness and indifference that has keynoted 
the confusion surrounding the situation at 
the Raritan Arsenal, it is little wonder that 
our prestige has taken a beating. 

Last week, a team of representatives of 
governmental agencies told arsenal employ- 
ees the plans they have in mind to lessen 
the impact on the personnel and the 
affected communities. Their explanations, 
quite frankly, were unenlightening and in 
the worst possible taste. 

A Labor Department spokesman said that 
if jobs in the area are not immediately 
available, unemployment compensation will 
be put at the employees’ disposal. A Com- 
merce Department spokesman left a bro- 
chure on how to attract industry into the 
area as if Middlesex County was remiss in 
efforts to attract new business. 

How can the Government expect these 
employees to be sympathetic to its order 
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when its spokesmen babble aimlessly about 
axiomatic conditions without presenting 
relevant facts? 

Why can’t the Defense Department say 
this?: 

“Look, felolws, we think it is in the best 
interests of the country to close the arsenal. 
But perhaps you may have an idea or two 
worth listening to. Why don't you come 
on down to Washington and weill talk this 
thing over? We don’t know that what you 
say will change our minds but we'll cer- 
tainly listen to you. And we want you to 
know just why we have acted as we did.” 

Would something like this be out of 
order? We do not think so. We believe 
that the employees, once briefed on all the 
factors which led to the decision, will ac- 
cede to the Government order. They are 
not unreasonable people. But let them 
know the facts. 


The Public Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, an 
AP release carried by the Washington 
Star last evening from my home town 
could set a pattern for our more for- 
tunate citizens that might well be en- 
couraged in connection with our huge 
Federal indebtedness. 

Banker Chauncey Winters, the donor 
of nearly a half-million dollars to our 
local municipal corporation, surely 
ranks high on the list of the Nation’s 
public spirited citizens and through his 
benevolence, has rendered timely as- 
sistance to many local families in the 
form of much appreciated tax relief. 
The Star article is submitted herewith: 

GRATEFUL BANKER Gives Town $402,200 

STOCK 

[From the Evening Star, May 3, 1961 

RICHMONDVILLE, N. T., May 3 (AP).— 
“Richmondville has been good to me“ is 
Banker Chauncey Winters’ explanation for 
giving this Schoharie County village of 743 
persons the equivalent of $402,200 in Inter- 
national Business Machines stocks. 

Mr. Winters, a white-haired, 68-year-old 
bachelor, is cashier and vice president of 
the independent Bank of Richmondville in 
this pretty, dairy-belt community 40 miles 
west of Albany. 

A sewer and water project built in 1955 
still was awaiting a $300,000 bond issue 
and the tax rate seemed about to 
double when Mr. Winters acted. 

He asked Mayor George Davis, How much 
do you need?” 

The mayor replied that $309,000 would 
pay the village’s debts, including the sewer 
system bill. 

“How about 450 shares of IBM stock?” 
Mr. Winters countered. 

He later “rounded” the figure to 500 
shares, with a cash value of $357,000. 

Last year Mr. Winters gave the village 
100 shares of IBM then valued at $45,200, to 
build a firehouse. 

Mr. Winters said he acquired IBM stock 
for $7,000 after the stock market crash in 
1929. The stock has split several times 
since then. 
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“My idea,” Mr. Winters said, “was that 
it had grown to such proportions that I 
would like to capitalize on it. Not need- 
ing it myself, I thought I would apply it 
to some beneficial purpose. This struck 
me as good a purpose as any other.” 


Health Care for the Aged: Profound 


Issues for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, earlier this week I had the privilege 
of addressing a luncheon meeting of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce's 49th 
annual meeting here in Washington. 
The subject of my talk was health care 
for the aged and how this care can best 
be provided in America. 

This subject, and the legislative pro- 
posals that have grown out of it, raise 
many fundamental questions, profound 
issues which must be carefully consid- 
ered by the Congress and the people of 
this country. 

Chief among these is the total cost, 
not just the dollar cost, but the cost in 
decreased quality of the medical care 
for all Americans and the effect upon 
the dollar benefits under social security, 
that meeting the particular problem by 
placing health care for the aged under 
social security would bring. 

I would like, Mr. Speaker, to introduce 
this speech at this point in the RECORD: 
HEALTH CARE BENEFITS FOR THE AGED 
(Speech of Hon. THomas B. Curtis, Rep- 

resentative, St. Louis County-South St. 

Louis, at the health care luncheon of the 

49th annual meeting of the U.S. Chamber 

of Commerce, May 2, 1961, at the Statler- 

Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C.) 


The new administration's proposal for 
health care benefits for aged under social 
security, and other proposals in this and 
earlier Congresses, have certain features in 
common. The more important of these are: 

1. Use tax money by drawing on the So- 
cial Security Trust Fund, not to pay bene- 
fits in cash, but to pay for certain specified 
health and medical care services. 

2. Such service benefits would be provided 
to some people under social security, usually 
the aged, those 65 and over. 

3. Require contractual arrangements be- 
tween the Federal Government and certain 
suppliers of health care, which would em- 
body negotiated prices for federally approved 
services and treatment. 

I agree with the moderator on the mis- 
representations made about these proposals. 
Currently, some are saying the administra- 
tion's proposal is really a very simple one. 
They say they are proposing merely to use 
social security as a useful device for collect- 
ing money to pay for health care for the 
aged. They go on to point out that it iə 
the same device used by insurance companies 
in providing health insurance protection. 

The issue is not this simple and advocates 
of the proposal know it is not. There are 
a number of issues, profound issues, raising 
several questions that all Americans should 
ask, and have the answers to. 
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For example, has a national need, a na- 
tional problem, arisen because our present 
system of health care has failed and thus 
requires Federal intervention? Is insur- 
ance protection against the cost of illness 
out of reach of most people? 

Is the quality of health care and avail- 
ability of health facilities deficient and 
declining? Would all aged be provided for 
without discrimination? Can health care 
benefits through social security be provided 
for the aged only, and be stopped at that 
point? Will the ultimate tax costs of such 
a program seriously jeopardize the existing 
social security cash benefit program? Will 
the costs be no greater than what we now 
spend through private arrangements, and 
through local, State and Federal programs? 

In answer to such questions, I want to 
give some of the reasons I am opposed to 
any kind of health care benefits being ini- 
tiated in social security, or in any other pay- 
roll tax arrangement. 

Initiating any kind of health care service 
benefits in social security for those 65 and 
over cannot be stopped, I believe, short of 
@ comprehensive health and medical care 
program for everyone under social security 
regardless of age. The administration bill, 
H.R. 4222, for example, will provide certain 
hospital, nursing home, and home-health 
services to people 65 and older who are 
under social security. Within a relatively 
short time many of these individuals would 
find that, while they didn’t have to go to the 
hospital or to a nursing home, they never- 
theless had costly expenses for health care, 
such as drugs, other medicines, surgery, and 
so forth. In other words, they would find 
the administration proposal did nothing for 
them. Congress would soon be urged to 
expand the kinds of services provided. 

That bill would do nothing for other social 
security beneficiaries, such as a widowed 
mother and her children. If one group of 
social security beneficiaries, the aged, are re- 
celving this kind of protection, wouldn’t it 
be logical to extend it to younger bene- 
ficiaries? And how about those receiving 
social security disability benefits? Wouldn't 
it be just as logical to provide the same 
health and medical care services to them? 
And who could possibly need them more? 

These proposals do not restrict these 
health care services to those 65 and over who 
have retired, but would provide them for 
those of retirement age, even though they 
may be working full time, perhaps making 
the best pay in their lives. I feel confident 
Congress could not long provide any health 
care service to some people who are working. 
just. because they are at least 65, and deny 
it to other workers under social security who 
are younger than 65. 

If we once start down this road, the final 
result is obvious to me. And former Con- 
gressman Forand stated in January that 
after they get their foot-in the door, they 
can then expand the program. 

Experience shows that providing health 
care services on a seemingly free basis in- 
evitably results in overutilization, and thus 
increases cost. For example, in Saskatche- 
wan, the average hospital utilization rate 
prior to 1947 for those 65 and over was the 
same as in this country: 24% days per year- 
Today, they have a State-operated program 
for the aged and the average utilization per 
aged is 8 days; three times as great. Mean- 
while, the U.S. utilization rate for the older 
people remains about 2½ days. 

We can turn to the experience in Great 
Britain with the national health service 
program, where the average hospital stay 
for their population is nearly three times 
what it is in this country. 

Social security health care benefits can 
jeopardize the financial soundness of ovr 
present cash benefit program. The present 
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program will require 9-percent taxes on 
payroll by 1969. This is a provided in the 
existing law. If we start health care serv- 
ice in social security, with its inevitable ex- 
pansion to all kinds of services and to people 
of all ages, the tax cost could well be an- 
other 9 or 10 percent. Overutilization 
would further increase costs and tax re- 
quirements. I am seriously concerned 
whether workers and employers will will- 
ingly carry the tax burden for the present 
cash benefits, in addition to another burden 
of equal or greater size for a universal, 
comprehensive health and medical care 


program. 

The social security health care benefits 
Proposal will achieve the same results as 
socialized medicine. Certainly, if any 
services are to be paid for by the social se- 
curity system, the Federal Government must 
see that these services are provided at fair 
and reasonable costs. Congress Is duty- 
bound to see that Federal funds are spent 
efficiently. All these health care bills prop- 
erly include a provision that the Social 
Security administration enter into contracts 
with the vendors of the health care services 
in respect to their charges. It takes little 
imagination to understand what happens 
when a Federal bureaucracy gets into the 
business of setting fees and price schedules 
of health institutions. 

The fact that the Federal Government 
would not own the hospitals, nursing homes, 
and so forth, as some claim is necessary for 
socialized medicine, is a superficial detail. 
The fact is, we would end up with Federal 
control of our health care institutions and 
professions. Call it what you will—at least 
the Socialist Party in this country has 
labeled the administration proposal “social- 
ized medicine.” 

The socialization of medicine will inevi- 
tably lower the quality of health care avail- 
able to all of us. In every civilized nation 
in the world except the United States, there 
exists a system of government or socialized 
Medicine, It is no accident that by compari- 
son we excel all these systems in the quality 
of medical care available to our population. 
We know that 30 years ago our medical stu- 
dents—in fact, medical students from many 
countries—flocked to the medical centers of 
Europe for their education, internship, and 
Postgraduate study. This was before the day 
that governmental systems were established 
in these western European countries. 

Today, medical students the world over 
travel, not to Europe, but rather to the 
United States. I believe there is one reason, 
and only one reason why this is so. It is 
because they can come to this country and 
mere their profession in complete free- 

m., 

In every nation in the world except our 
own, the ratio of doctors to population is on 
the decline with all the adverse effects the 
decline has upon the health and well-being 
of the population. The ratio of physicians 
per patient in the United States is remaining 
steady at about 1 to 750 people. This is de- 
spite the population explosion in this coun- 
try since 1940. Contrast this with Britain, 
for example. In 1947—the year before they 
established their national health service pro- 
gram—the ratio was 1 to 877. In 1957, 10 
years later, the ratio had declined to 1 to 149 
People. 

There are other reasons why I believe this 
type of legislation is bad for Americans, re- 
gardless of age. Having social security pay 
for services provided to people is a step back- 
ward. H.R. 4222 would increase social se- 
Curity taxes to raise more benefit money. 
However, this would not be paid out in cash 
50 each beneficlary could use it as he sees 
fit to meet his own special needs, Rather, 
the Federal Government would decide how 
this money is to be used—for selected hos- 
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pital, nursing home and other health care. 
Denial of the freedom to choose would de- 
stroy the dignity and self-respect of every 
beneficiary. 

A curious phenomenon to me is to find 
organized labor in the forefront endorsing 
this denial of freedom of choice—when I 
recall why they were equally enthusiastic 
2 years ago in their support of the new 
health insurance program for Federal em- 
ployees and for all Members of Congress. 
May I refer you to their committee testi- 
mony—and to their pamphlet entitled 
“Labor Looks at Congress, 1959.” Their 
number one argument in support of this 
plan was that it preserved individual free- 
dom of choice. 

Any compulsory health-care program will 
snuff out innovation and experimentation 
for developing better methods of health 
care. It will also squeeze out private enter- 
prise and voluntary group efforts which have 
been devising new forms of insurance pro- 
tection against the cost of illness. 

I want to close by emphasizing that this 18 
not a case of being against something. We 
do have a health-care system in our society 
today. It is the greatest in the history of 
the world. We need to get across to the peo- 
ple the various factors that have made it the 
best. 

Make no mistake about it. The sup- 
porters of the social security approach have 
made every effort to cleverly undermine the 
people’s confidence in our present system of 
health care. They have attacked the in- 
tegrity of the medical profession, of the drug 
profession, of our hospitals, of the insurance 
companies, all the people who are responsible 
for our present advancements and upon 
whom we must rely for future progress. 
They have attacked the integrity of these 
people, not their arguments, not their facts. 

The problem of our older people in ob- 
taining adequate health care is not just a 
problem of their personal budget. Indeed, 
the main problem they face is the same 
problem we all face in the health field. It 
is the problem of medical science continu- 
ing to advance, to find new cures, new 
drugs, new methods of treating health 
problems. It is the problem of getting new 
hospitals, new equipment, new techniques. 
It is the problem of spreading quality ad- 
vancement in these areas, quantitatively 
throughout our society. 

When we boil the matter down to where 
the real needs are, we find they are quite 
within the capabilities of our present pro- 
grams to deal with—and not in a degrad- 
ing way as some of the promoters of the 
social security approach would have us be- 
lieve, 

By 1970, 1244 million will have joined the 
aged group. The proportion of the aged 
with ‘health insurance protection will have 
increased from 50 to more than 80 percent. 
I hope we will not establish a compulsory 
program in perpetuity to deal with a tem- 
porary, transitional situation. 


Injustice of the Hiss Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of May 2, 1961. This 
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column points out the obvious injustices 
of the so-called Hiss Act. 

On January 3, 1961, I introduced two 
bills in the House. H.R. 1033 would 
amend the Hiss Act so as to exclude all 
others from the penalty except, those 
convicted of crimes involving the na- 
tional security. H.R. 1042 would repeal 
the Hiss Act completely. I think it is 
time we took action to expunge this leg- 
islation, it is unfair and imposes pen- 
alties so harsh as to border on the un- 
constitutional. The article follows: 

Hiss Act HARDSHIPS ARGUE FOR CHANGE 

(By Joseph Young) 

The Hiss Act now on the books is denying 
annuities to such retired Government civilian 
and military personnel as the following. 

1. The sergeant who while driving a Gov- 
ernment vehicle on a scheduled route devi- 
ated eight-tenths of a mile off that route. 
He was court-martialed. On retiring he 
learned that he would be deprived of his 
retirement pay estimated as having a life- 
time value of $32,495. 

2. The employee who was convicted of un- 
lawfully and receiving 195 hours 
of overtime pay of $347. Although he made 
full restitution, the employee on retirement 
is denied an annuity valued at $33,000. 

3. The employee who was convicted of 
stealing a hindquarter of beef from an Army 
hospital and was fined $250. He is denied 
a lifetime annuity valued at $31,000. 

4. The chief warrant officer who pleaded 
guilty to several minor Army violations with 
the understanding that the penalty would 
not be more than a reprimand and a $400 
fine. He has fallen within the scope of the 
Hiss Act and will lose retirement pay esti- 
mated to be worth over $103,000. 

What is the Hiss Act? It was enacted by 
Congress 8 years ago as a result of the out- 
cry that resulted when it was discovered 
that Alger Hiss, who was convicted of per- 
jury as the aftermath of the sensational 
charges of Whittaker Chambers that he and 
Hiss were members of a Communist ring, 
would be eligible for a deferred annuity at 


age 62. 
The law denies retirement annuities or 
pensions to any Federal employee or military 


personnel who has been convicted of a felony 


against the Government. Although the law 
was aimed at Hiss, it has resulted in gross 
inequities and injustices against hundreds 
of retired civilian and military personnel. 

Some of the annuities have been denied 
for offenses which occurred when the retirees 
were just starting their Government or mil- 
itary careers. In fact, many of these em- 
ployees were rehired after their offenses and 
worked or served 30 or 40 more years with 
the Government or the military before re- 
tiring, only to find out that they were in- 
eligible for annuities or pensions. 

Congress nearly amended the Hiss Act 
last year to end these injustices. However, 
the bill failed at the last moment to get final 
approval. 

This year legislation again has been in- 
troduced by key members of the House and 
Senate Civil Service Committees to amend 
the Hiss Act, The bill has the strong sup- 
port of the Kennedy administration, includ- 
ing the Civil Service Commission, the Budget 
Bureau and the Defense Department. The 
General Accounting Office also favors the 
bill. Incidentally, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration also supported the bill. 

The bill would allow annuities to be paid 
to all these former employees and military 
personnel, It would deny annuities only in 
those cases involving national security fac- 
tors. Alger Hiss still would not get an 
annuity. 
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Say It With Flowers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, in 
the April 1961 edition of Fibre and 
Fabric, an outstanding textile trade 
publication, there appeared a very force- 
ful editorial with respect to the serious 
effect that excessive textile imports are 
having on our domestic textile industry. 

I feel that my colleagues in the House, 
especially those from areas in the Nation 
where textile manufacturing is a very 
important factor in the economy, will 
find the editorial to be most interesting. 
I request that it be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

Say Ir Wrru FLOWERS 


The textile industry in this country has 
long been considered expendable by a gov- 
ernment seeking to make it the door prize 
in the marts of international trade. Any 
opposition to such a greased chute to obliv- 
ion has been promptly entangled in govern- 
mental doubletalk as some kind of protec- 
tionist choir from the bandstand of isola- 
tionism. The voices were never looked upon 
as Americans interested in the industrial 
strength of their country. Instead, they 
were brushed off as ants in the pants of 
those who preferred to sit down on the job 
of representing the American people and 
their way of life. 

We have a new Secretary of Commerce in 
Luther Hodges. Here is a former textile ex- 
ecutive, the chairman of a cabinet commit- 
tee studying the textile problem, and he 
seems to be on our side when he says he is 
convinced that “Our Government is actually 
destroying a basic industry essential to our 
economy and national defense.” We say he 
seems to be on our side because investigating 
the obvious is something like saying it with 
flowers. What counts here is who gets them. 

We have a few candidates. The likes of 
Japan, India, Hong Kong, Italy, and others 
flooding the domestic market with imports. 
They come from all over the world and the 
Government knows we can't compete be- 
cause it made certain we couldn’t. Ameri- 
cans are losing jobs, America an industry, 
and who do you suppose is laughing at us? 

There are a number of ways an astute 
leadership can move this country forward in 
areas of need. It can recognize a weakness 
and move to strengthen it. It can survey a 
strength and take steps to make this 
strength more formidable. It can also right 
a wrong which, in the case of the textile 
industry, has become an industrial weak- 
ness forcing our dependence upon foreign 
manufacturers. We now import more tex- 
tiles than we export and we have lost half 
our working force since 1947, Here’s where 
a new frontier can be more than just a 
campaign slogan unless we intend to import 
that, too. s 

There is nothing phony about the textile 
position. We can do without the windmill 
of Government oratory, measuring its 
doubletalk by the pitcher of water. We need 
honesty and loyalty and action. When we 
get that we can tell ourselves that the after 
dinner windmills on water have 
ceased to be all wet. They have moved us 
toward a new frontier for the textile indus- 
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What Price Glory? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
called the attention of my colleagues to 
the shameful action taken against Maj. 
Gen. Edwin A. Walker because of his pa- 
triotism. I now want to invite your at- 
tention to an editorial published in the 
Richmond, Va., News Leader, April 19, 
1961, as follows: 

WHAT Price GLORY? 


He was born in Center Point, Tex., in 
1909. He grew up tall and straight, a boy 
6 feet, 3, who loved horses and soldiering. 
He went to a military school in New Mexico, 
finished at West Point in 1931, and plunged 
at once into the disciplined routine of a 
professional soldier in peacetime. 

His life, at first, was the life of any other 
second lleutenant in the horse-drawn field 
artillery: The pungent smells of sweat and 
stables, the dusty maneuver grounds of Fort 
Sill, the rumble of caissons along a cobbled 
street, the swing and jounce of a garrison 
saddle. Your horses first, your men second, 
your own needs last. He learned his weap- 
ons well: The slim 75, the ponderous howit- 
zers, the clumsy tubular rangefinder of a 
bygone day. 

He was at Schofield Barracks in Hawaii 
when the Germans went into Poland. 
Brought back to the States, he participated 
in the swift transformation of the old horse- 
drawn units into sleek mechanized divisions. 
But he had qualities too vital to be squan- 
dered in artillery logistics, Commando. 
That was his art. He became commanding 
Officer of an outfit deceptively known as the 
First Special Service Force, a crack team of 
Canadian and American soldiers unafraid of 
hand-to-hand combat. He had to learn to 
use a parachute. “How do you put this 
thing on?” he asked a sergeant. And 5 min- 
utes later he jumped. 

He and his men fought their way up the 
Italian Peninsula, Anzio, the Aleutians, ski 
fighting in Norway, and a string of decora- 
tions to show for it: Silver Star, Legion of 
Merit, Croix de Guerre, Order of the British 
Empire. 

Briefly, peacetime again: 2 years at 
Fort Sill, then a tour of duty in Washing- 
ton, a stint at Sam Houston. But he was a 
fighter, not a diplomat: They sent him to 
Benning as assistant commander of the 
Army’s toughest fighters, the Rangers. 
Then came Korea, command of an infantry 
regiment, the exhausting, maddening busi- 
ness of fighting an enemy but never quite 
defeating him. 

Back to Fort Bragg, then again to the Far 
East as senior adviser to Chlang's Chinese 
Nationalist Army; back again to Schofield; 
and in a fateful, routine transfer, in August 
of 1957, to Little Rock, Ark. He was to 
command the Arkansas military district. 
It should have been an easy post. 

“As an officer of the U.S. Army,” he told 
the students of Central High School that 
morning in September, “I have been chosen 
to command these forces, and to execute 
the President’s orders.” He locked eyes with 
the students. A Texan. A soldier. “You 
have nothing to fear from my men. How- 
ever, I would be less than honest if I failed 
to tell you that I intend to use all means nec- 
essary to prevent interference with your 
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school board's plan. This is what I have been 
ordered to do, and I intend to carry out my 
orders.” 

That was the last time Maj. Gen. 
Edwin Anderson Walker figured very promi- 
nently in the news—the last time, until 
this week. After Little Rock, he had been 
sent to Germany as officer of 
the 24th Division. There he found the same 
softness, the same purposelessness, that 
hundreds of other professional soldiers have 
found in youngsters raised on the milktoast 
liberalism that passes for education these 
days. 

So he began to talk tough about com- 
munism, and what it is, and how the enemy 
conceals himself, in an ambush of gauzy 
falsehood. He spoke to his troops of gul- 
lible, delicate men, safe at home in soft 
chairs, polishing their fingernails and cough- 
ing gently at strong language. He spoke 
bluntly of these influential people, the 
“anti-anti-Communists” whose gentle creed 
is that we must never be beastly to the 
Reds, the shrill and mocking men who de- 
ride patriotism as “superpatriotism” and 
love of country as distasteful and embar- 
rassing. His object was to give his troops 
a “new and vital approach toward anti- 
communism—a positive approach toward the 
defeat of Communist subversion of the 
American way of life.” He invited some 
hard, knowledgeable anti-Communists to 
speak; Edward C. Bundy and Willi Schlamm. 
He minced no words himself: Dean Acheson, 
he said, was “definitely pink.” 

All this appeared in a paper known as the 
Overseas Weekly, and we can guess from this 
distance how it appeared, with sneers, and 
contemptible little quotes out of context, 
and a self-righteous editorial along with it. 
And most disgraceful of all: General Walker 
had made use of some material from the 
John Birch Society. 

This past Thursday morning, General 
Walker was called on the carpet by the com- 
manding general of the 7th Army. He was 
asked for a full explanation. Saturday 
morning, the New York Herald Tribune 
blasted him in a lead. editorial, published 
also in foreign editions. Any military in- 
doctrination program, said the supercilious 
Tribune, “is an extremely delicate opera- 
tion, particularly when it is directed toward 
those who would be in the front lines if any 
Communist aggression developed in Europe. 
It is repugnant to both the American mili- 
tary and civil heritage to use Army authority 
in an attempt to shape the political think- 
ing of enlisted men.” 

Yesterday Maj. Gen, Edwin Anderson Wal- 
ker, soldier, was suspended from his com- 
mand. He is not yet 52. He is at the peak 
of his career as a combat-hardened officer. 
And the little, soft, spineless parasites of the 
liberal Left have got him. Thirty years as & 
first-class fighting man. And what price 
glory? 


Virtue in the Body of the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the more 
than 600 prominent Americans who were 
in attendance at the annual George 
Washington awards dinner sponsored by 
the American Good Government Soci- 
ety in the Sheraton Park Hotel of Wash- 
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ington last Friday were privileged to 
hear an inspiring and informative ad- 
dress by C. J. Backstrand, president of 
the Armstrong Cork Co. Because of its 
historic value and in the hope it will 
be read by many students and lovers of 
Our American institutions, I am insert- 
ing it in the RECORD. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the cost of printing the address in 
the Recorp will be $202.50. Notwith- 
Standing that fact, I ask that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 

CORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VIRTUE IN THE BODY OF THE PEOPLE 


(Address by C. J. Backstrand, president, 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., before 
the American Good Government Society, 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
April 28; 1961) 

Mr. Chairman, Members of Congress, 
trustees of the society, fellow citizens, it is 
& high honor to have the privilege of ad- 
Gressing this distinguished assemblage on 
the occasion which commemorates the 172d 
anni of George Washington's first in- 
auguration and which honors two statesmen 
Of current times for their outstanding 
achievements on behalf of good government. 

The American Good Government Society 
Makes an important contribution to the na- 
tional welfare by sponsoring this annual 
George Washington dinner so that we may 
renew our understanding, revitalize our 
faith, and regenerate our zeal for those abid- 
ing principles which undergird this Repub- 
lic—principles which are as valid today as 
they were in the age of Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, and Hamilton. We should review 
the lessons of history more frequently, but 
all too seldom do we do so. However, this 
event assures that it will be done at least 
Once each year. 

Although a Californian by birth, I am an 
adopted Pennsylvanian who has been ac- 
Corded—almost but perhaps not quite—the 
Status of native after first coming to Penn- 
Sylvania 44 years ago and after 34 years of 
Continuous residence in that great State. 

use eastern Pennsylvania is part of the 
hallowed and historic ground over which 

Significant actions in the war for independ- 

ence were fought, it would seem appropriate 

tonight to consider one important engage- 

Ment of the Revolution which was conceived 

on and launched from Pennsylvania soil— 

ee crossing on Christmas night, 

The site of the  crossing—McKonkey’s 
Ferry, in Bucks County a few miles up the 
Delaware from Trenton—has been preserved 
as a memorial by the establishment of Wash- 
ington. Crossing Park, a State park with 
Monuments marking significant aspects of 
the operation, restored historic buildings, 
and a memorial building which houses 
Emanuel Leutze’s world-famous painting of 

Washington Crossing the Delaware.” The 

Park project was brought about by the 

leadership of a few patriotic and dedicated 

Citizens who sought to preserve the his- 

toric area in order to encourage a knowledge 

Of history and an understanding of the sig- 

nificance of the sacrifices of the patriots 

Who made our freedom possible. 

While every schoolboy knows that Wash- 
ington crossed the Delaware and subse- 
Quently surprised and soundly defeated the 

€ssians at Trenton, all too few Americans 
appreciate the significance of that action. 

In the considered judgment of competent 

historians, the American cause was at its 

lowest ebb immediately prior to the cross- 
ing. Had it not been for the glorious vic- 
at Trenton and the subsequent success- 
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ful action at Princeton, which caused the 
British to withdraw from most of the 
Jerseys, American defiance of the Crown 
would have ended then and there. And 
there would have been no United States of 
America. 

Some may quarrel with this evaluation, 
asserting that Valley Forge marked the low 
point from which American fortunes then 
rose to eventual victory. And certainly no 
one should minimize that dark hour of the 
Revolution when a pitifully small force 
starved and bled in the snow while Howe's 
superior forces were warmly and comfort- 
ably quartered in Philadelphia only a few 
miles away. But a review of events leading 
up to the Delaware crossing and a compari- 
son of Washington's letters and dispatches 
for the two periods clearly indicate that the 
days before the crossing were truly the 
darkest hour. 

When the Declaration of Independence 
was issued in July of 1776, there was wild 
rejoicing throughout the land. Summer 
patriots were in full force everywhere. The 
States were invincible. King George could 
not possibly cross the ocean with sufficient 
force to put down the rebellion, And if he 
should try, a few rugged Continentals and 
State militia would defeat the King’s regu- 
lars, and liberty would be won in short or- 
der. Such was the temper of the times. 
Then as now the public sought an optimistic 
view. 

But the British forces, evacuated from 
Boston in March, had been strongly rein- 
forced with fresh troops and ships. The 
question was—where would they strike. The 
answer was not long in coming. Late in 
August, Howe landed a powerful force on 
Long Island. The American command was 
awed by the size of the opposing force and 
the smoothness with which the amphibious 
landing was affected. 

There followed defeat after defeat accom- 
panied by debilitating retreat—defeat at 
Long Island; retreat up Manhattan Island 
with momentary success at Harlem Heights; 
the successive losses of Fort Washington and 
Fort Lee with their garrisons and supplies; 
and then the retreat across New Jersey with 
an army dwindling by the minute from sick- 
ness, desertion and the termination of short 
enlistments. With customary foresight, 
however, Washington planned ahead. He 
wrote fo Congress from New Brunswick on 
December 1: 

“I have sent forward Colonel Humpton to 
collect proper boats and craft at the ferry 
for transporting our troops, and it will be of 
infinite importance to have every other craft, 
besides what he takes for the above purpose, 
secured on the west side of the Delaware, 
Otherwise, they may fall into the enemies’ 
hands and facilitate their views.” 

With an adroitly executed rearguard ac- 
tion which delayed the British and deceived 
them with respect to the strength of Amer- 
ican forces, Washington slowly withdrew to 
the Delaware, and utilizing the boats, trans- 
ported his force to the other side. Then 
only the river and this small force stood as 
& barrier between Howe and the capture of 
Philadelphia. Even the river could not be 
relied upon as a barrier, for ff it froze solidly, 
troops could march directly across. 

From Trenton Falls on December 10, 1776, 
in a letter to Lund Washington, the general 
graphically described his plight: 

“Our numbers, quite Inadequate to the 
task of opposing that part of the army under 
the command of General Howe, being re- 
duced by sickness, desertion, and political 
death were obliged to retire before the enemy 
who were perfectly well informed with our 
situation, till we came to this place where 
I have no idea of being able to make a stand 
as my numbers, till joined by the Philadel- 
phia militia, did not exceed 3,000 men fit for 
duty. I tremble for Philadelphia. Nothing 
in my opinion but General Lee's speedy 


next to impossible to guard a shore 
miles, with less than half the enemy’s num- 
bers; when by force or strategem they may 
suddenly attempt a passage at many differ- 
ent places.“ 

It was a desperate hour, indeed. But yet 
another blow was to fall. General Lee was 
captured. This, coupled with the knowledge 
that almost all enlistments would expire by 
year’s end, made Washington's plight seem- 
ingly hopeless. Under these circumstances, 
who but Washington would have decided to 
attack? 

The best evidence indicates the general 
conceived the crossing and Trenton attack 
around December 14. His plan was for a 
force including the Philadelphia militia to 
cross at Trenton, create a diversion, and 
block enemy escape southward. Another 
force was to cross above McKonkey’s Ferry 
and proceed overland to cut off Hessian re- 
treat. toward Princeton. Washington's main 
force of some 2,400 men was to cross at the 
ferry. However, the forces above and below 
never made the crossing, But W: 
crossed. It was a foul night. The river was 
blocked with ice and a storm was raging. 
The crossing was effected in Durham boats, 
ordinarily used for the transportation of iron 
ore, manned by Colonel Glover's seafaring 
men from Marblehead, Mass. The watch- 
word of the campaign was “victory or death,” 
and the immortal words of Tom Paine, who 
accom the American forces throughout 
the New Jersey retreat, were read to the men 
shortly after they were written on December 
19, 1776: 

“These are the times that try men’s souls: 
the summer soldier and the sunshine patriot 
will, in this crisis, shrink from the service 
of his country; but he that stands it now 
deserves the love and thanks of man and 
woman.” 

Washington had planned for the crossing 
to be completed by midnight so his force 
might arrive at Trenton by 5 in the morn- 
ing, But weather conditions delayed oper- 
ations, and it was 3 a.m. before all of the 
artillery had crossed, and nearly 4 o'clock 
before the troops took up their march. This 
made him despair of surprising the town, 
but he pressed resolutely onward. For those 
who think the victory was possible only be- 
cause the Hessians were surprised in their 
beds still drunk from Christmas festivities, 
let it be known that the German mercenaries 
were formed and in the field when Washing- 
ton’s force struck from two directions. The 
engagement was brief—over within 2 hours. 
Not a single American was killed and only 


‘a handful wounded. The enemy suffered 


heavy losses. Colonel Rall, the commanding 
officer, was killed and many prisoners taken. 
In reporting the event to Congress Wash- 
ington wrote: 

“In justice to the officers and men, I must 
add that their behavior upon this occasion, 
reflects the highest honor upon them, The 
difficulty of passing the river in a very severe 
night, and their march through a violent 
storm of snow and hail, did not in the least 
abate their ardor, but when they came to the, 
charge, each seemed to vie with the other 
in pressing forward, and were I to give a 
preference to any particular corps, I should 
do great injustice to the others,” 

In a postscript he added: 

“The prisoners we have taken amount in 
number to 918 of which 30 are officers. We 
have also got about 1,000 stand of arms and 
4 standards and 6 brass pieces of artillery.” 

The effect of this stunning victory and 
the action at Princeton a few days later was 
electric. The American cause had new life, 
new vigor, and “summer patriots” who had 
defected to the enemy in his period of New 
Jersey success came swarming back. 
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But the cause was far from won. Untold 
hardships and many misfortunes and rever- 
sals were ahead, and no one knew it better 
than Washington. However, the brilliance 
of his moves at Trenton and Princeton had 
saved the flickering flame of liberty from 
being snuffed out, and equally important, 
had saved Philadelphia. Its loss at that 
stage of the war would have been a disastrous 
blow the cause probably could not have sus- 
tained. The city then was not only the 
seat of government, it was also the chief 
manufacturing and commercial center on 
which Washington's army depended. Later, 
when Howe's forces finally did occupy Phila- 
delphia, the blow was not so severe. The 
city was a mere shell of its former self— 
many commercial and industrial enterprises 
having been moved out during the inter- 
vening months. 

Purther evidence of the crucial nature and 
importance of the Trenton and Princeton 
operations was given by Cornwallis, Howe's 
brilliant and aggressive field commander. At 
the victory dinner following eventual 
triumph at Yorktown, Washington proposed 
a toast to the defeated general. Cornwallis 
rose to respond as silence settled over the 
group and said: “When the illustrious part 
which your excellency has borne in the long 
and arduous contest becomes a matter of 
history, fame will gather your brightest 
laurels from the banks of the Delaware rather 
than those of the Chesapeake.” 

The banks of the Delaware. Yes, Corn- 
wallis had known, as had perhaps no one 
else but Washington, the slender thread by 
which the fate of the United States hung 
that cold, stormy Christmas night in 1776. 

Washington's role in the war cannot be 
overstated. To a very great extent, he was 
the revolution—strategist, tactician, quar- 
termaster, diplomat, and consistent servant 
of the Republic—all combined in one man. 
A significant mark of the man, and one 
which could profitably be the topic of a sepa- 
rate treatise, was his steadfast refusal to 
usurp powers that properly belonged to Con- 
gress. Time and again he was plagued by 
problems which he could have solved if he 
had taken the law into his own hands. For 
example, the lack of food, clothing and 
equipment for the troops—a constant source 
of worry to him—could have been greatly 
minimized if he had chosen to commandeer 
supplies from the citizens. But he did so 
only in the most dire emergencies. He also 
had to suffer with incompetent officers com- 
missioned and sent to him by Congress. His 
task would have been easier and his troubles 
diminished had he sacked them and chosen 
his own, But he did not doso. He deferred 
to Congress, because to him it was neither 
consistent nor proper to employ autocratic, 
arbitrary means to achieve victory in a war 
for freedom. : 

Immeasurably valuable though his con- 
tribution was in time of war, perhaps even 
greater was his influence in the years that 
followed. His calm dignity, sense of justice, 
and extreme patience in presiding over the 
Constitutional Convention served to bring 
dissident groups together and make final 
acceptance of that great document possible. 

The general's virtue was widely recognized 
and this fact was a potent and influential 
force in bringing about ratification by the 
States. Many citizens felt that the powers 
accorded the Chief Executive in article II 
were, as Patrick Henry called them, an 
“awful squint toward monarchy,” but some 
such critics were ed to approve by 
the comforting thought that George Wash- 
ington—who they knew did not seek king- 
ship—would be the man to put article I into 
effect. 

Perhaps the best judgment that can be 
made of his 8 years in the Presidency is that 
he fulfilled the hopes of the friends of the 
Constitution and spiked the fears of its 
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critics. The friends hoped for a vigorous, 
forceful executive with enough power to 
hold the Government together. He fulfilled 
that hope. The enemies feared that the 
Chief Executive would take so much power 
unto himself that the United States would 
go the way of most other popular govern- 
ments—straight into tyranny. Such fears 
were groundless because of Washington's 
single-minded devotion to the principles of 
representative government. x 

Most scholars would agree that his great- 
est contributions during the period of his 
incumbency as President were those that 
derived from his character and integrity, his 
insight and his strict adherence to consti- 
tutional principles. Jefferson later wrote 
with gratitude that Washington had con- 
ducted the new Government through its 
birth until it “had settled down to a quiet 
and orderly train,” principally by “scrupu- 
lously obeying the laws through the whole 
of his career, civil and military, of which 
the history of the world furnishes no other 
example.” 

Jefferson penetrated to the heart of the 
matter. How was Washington able to supply 
the inspiration, courage and leadership to 
carry the Nation through wartime crises? 
Why was he so influential in the post-war 
period? Why was he so universally admired 
and respected? The answer, simply, is that 
he was a man of great character and spir- 
itual power—a man of complete integrity, 
dedicated to the establishment of an endur- 
ing government of free men. He made this 
amply clear in his first inaugural address 
when he said: 

“The preservation of the sacred fire of lib- 
erty and the destiny of the republican model 
of government are justly considered, per- 
haps, as deeply, as finally, staked on the 
experiment intrusted to the hands of the 
American people.” 

Today—172 years after Washington spoke 
these solemn words—we find the fate of this 
noble experiment still reposing in the hands 
of the American people, and we find our 
Nation facing grave perils from within and 
without. A fanatical and conscienceless 
enemy has served notice that it will not rest 
until it has the entire world as its domain. 
The United States is regarded by this enemy 
as the principal barrier standing in its way. 

Though the military threat is great, it is 
important to recognize that the Communist 
challenge today is economic as well as mili- 
tary. They have declare allout economic war 
against us, and currently are attempting by 
every means to undermine our industrial 
strength and the stability of the dollar. The 
Communist strategy is to weaken us eco- 
nomically by luring us into excessive Gov- 
ernment spending at home and abroad—and 
to destroy international confidence in Amer- 
ica by singling out our weaknesses and fail- 
ures and ignoring our strengths and su- 
perlorities. 

It seems clear that if, as a nation, we are 
to meet successfully this type of attack, 
there is urgent need for a greater degree of 
understanding of the operation of our sys- 
tem, or if you will, a need for a higher level 
of economic literacy. Unless the general 
public gains a better grasp of economic fun- 
damentals, public support for the sound 
policies now so vitally needed will not be 
forthcoming. 

Economic literacy may be defined as full 
comprehension of a simple principle that 
our commonsense tells us is true, namely 
that few things in life are free. Almost all 
carry a price tag in terms of cost, effort and 
sacrifice. Furthermore, liberty—individual 
freedom—is inextricably linked to economic 
freedom. If the allocation of goods, services 
and resources is made by the arbitrary de- 
cisions of the state, backed by the employ- 
ment of force of which it has a monopoly, 
human freedom is inevitably curtailed. On 
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the other hand, history teaches that human 
freedom and opportunity flourish under the 
operation of the free market mechanism of 
our capitalistic society. The facts are clear 
and the proposition basically simple—yet it 
is not generally understood. 

If we as a people continue to embrace 
centralist concepts and grant continually 
greater authority to an all-powerful central 
government, and thereby lose our freedom, 
we will have been conquered by our own 
weakness. 

Indeed prophetic were Washington's words 
in a letter to Lafayette dated February 7, 
1788, referring to one of the constitutional 
safeguards, the division of powers, and 
setting forth the one essential and critical 
factor on which its continued existence 
depends: 

“That these powers are so distributed 
among the legislative, executive and judicial 
branches, into which the general government 
is arranged, that it can never be in danger 
of degenerating into a monarchy; an oli- 
garchy, an aristocracy, or any other despotic 
or oppressive form, so long as there shall re- 
main any virtue in the body of the people.” 

“So long as there shall remain any 
virtue.” 

“Virtue” here, I believe, was used in the 
classic sense of civic virtue as known in 
the ancient world—prudence, the ability to 
regulate and discipline oneself through the 
exercise of reason; fortitude, firmness of 
mind in meeting danger or adversity; tem- 
perance, calm self-control; and justice, the 
principle of rectitude and just dealing of 
men with each other. 

Does this kind of virtue exist in the body 
of the American people today? Certainly 
in many it does—in many, I fear, it does 
not. Perhaps the proportions are not sig- 
nificantly different from those that obtained 
in Washington's day. And yet observers of 
the modern scene detect some disturbing 
symptoms—the increase in crime and juve- 
nile delinquency—the dependence on others 
and emphasis on security rather than op- 
portunity—the behavior of American cap- 
tives subjected to Chinese Communist 
brainwashing in Korea indicating a lack of 
faith in themselves, a feeling of insecurity, 
and only a hazy understanding of American 
institutions—and the indifference of 80 
many to the responsibility of citizenship in 
failing to participate in Government and to 
exercise their franchise. This situation ex- 
ists principally because in our homes, 
schools, and businesses, we have not suffi- 
ciently emphasized and practiced self-reli- 
ance, the assumption of personal responsi- 
bility, and such other virtues as thrief and 
industry, and we have failed somehow to 
develop an understanding of and geal for 
American principles to the extent that our 
enemy has developed understanding, dedi- 
cation, and Zeal for his. 

It seems clear that we have a job to do, 


and it must start with each of us as indi- 


viduals. We can begin by accepting the 

responsibility to work to revitalize 
the essential virtues in our homes, our 
schools, our own businesses, or communi- 
ties, and generally in the Nation. 

In our homes, it is important for us to 
teach our children the values of personal 
responsibility, self-rellance and self-discl- 
pline, and to set an example for them with 
our own conduct. 

In our schools, we must be alert to the 
atmosphere in which our children are being 
educated. We must use our influence to im- 
prove that atmosphere and to see that cur- 
riculum offerings and methods en- 
courage personal responsibility and account- 
ability, and that emphasis is placed upon 
me underlying meaning of American princi- 
ples. 

Those of us in business must keep this 
objective in the foreground for ourselves and 
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our associates—being personally responsible 
Ourselyes and encouraging our associates to 
be responsible, self-reliant, and accountable 
for results. 

In our communities, we must seek to en- 
courage and support those programs that call 
for local responsibillty and self-reliance as 
Opposed to subsidy support from the State 
and Federal governments. 

And, finally, in the nation we can reaf- 
firm this principle by throwing our support 
in favor of policies and legislation that pro- 
Mote personal responsibility, and resist those 
that encourage dependence on government. 

Each of us as individuals can do much to 
help—and we will do it if we accept the chal- 
lenge as a personal responsibility—the re- 
sponsibility for doing our part toward bring- 
ing about an increase in understanding and 
dedication to American prinicples and tradi- 
tions, and heightened resolution to preserve 
dur heritage for those who come after us. 
Thus must we assume our own individual 
Tesponsibility in the fateful struggle for 
men's minds between the forces of liberty 
and the forces of totalitarian tyranny—to the 
end that there always may remain in Amer- 
ica a great measure of “virtue in the body of 
the people.” 


Smart Young Newcomers Sell 
Conservative View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL | 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
May 1961 issue of the respected maga- 
zine Nation’s Business, there is an ex- 
cellent article about some of our 58 new 
Members of the 87th Congress. Many of 
these Members have already distin- 
guished themselves in the Halls of Con- 
gress. They have impressed all of us, I 
believe, with their intelligence, self- 
assurance, judgment, and zeal. In my 
Opinion, they have injected vital new 
blood into some of our hardening ar- 
teries in the Congress. After observing 
these distinguished gentlemen for 4 
Months, I have a distinct feeling that 
they may be doing their bit to give the 

some new and healthier ar- 
teries before very long. I am pleased to 
introduce at this point in the RECORD 
the text of this fine magazine article: 
Smarr YOUNG NEWCOMERS SELL CONSERVATIVE 

View—New TREND? OLD HANDS AT CAPI- 

TOL BELIEVE THESE NEW CONGRESSMEN Sa- 

WAL SWING Away From FEDERALIZATION 

Lanky, 36-year-old freshman Congressman 
Jm Barr, of Montana, strode into the 
Ornate, high-ceilinged offices of Republican 
House Leader CHARLES HaLLECK one day early 
in the present session of Congress. 

“I want you to know, sir,” he said to the 
Conservative veteran GOP leader, “that I will 

with you on most issues. But on other 
Ude I won't be, because I'm just not that 


Across Capitol Hill on the fourth floor of 
the Old House Office Building a few weeks 
later, 39-year-old Don Bruce, of Indiana, 

er new Member of the House, calmly 
dictated a letter to a labor union leader in 
his home district. The union chief had 
Urged Representative Bruce to back the Ken- 
nedy administration program to keep 
America moving.” 
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“I intend to keep America moving,” die- 
tated Mr. Bruce, “moving in the path of 
individual liberty and in strengthening the 
basic constitutional system of Government.” 
He flatly stated that Government should 
“drastically reduce the entire tax burden 
and let the honest laws of economics get to 
working.” 

Warning your leader you won't always 
stand with him and writing your constitu- 
ents that you disagree with them may seem 
unwise politics, particularly for new mem- 
bers. But Representatives Battin and Bruce 
don't see it that way. Like many of the 58 
first-term Members of the 87th Congress, 
they have both independence and conserva- 
tism as part of their makeup. Not only do 
they have convictions, but they and many 
of their new colleagues have the drive and 
the know-how to sell their beliefs. They 
are helping inject new vigor into the political 
cause of free enterprise. 

Many new Members of the House in this 
Congress are sharply conservative in contrast 
to the 86th Congress when most new Mem- 
bers were liberal. The change is as drastic 
as has been seen in recent times. 

Moreover, some congressional leaders not 
only predict that the new wave of outspoken 
young conservatives is the forerunner of 
many more young conservatives, but also 
consider it more representative of the philos- 
ophy of the Nation as a whole than is the 
welfare-state doctrine that has dominated 
National Government programs over most of 
the past generation. 

Many people say that resistance to radical 
ideas and the spendthrift schemes in govern- 
ment is growing; I believe this is true,” 
Minority Leader HALLECK told Nation's Busi- 
ness. “Many of the new Members,” he said, 
“were running against these radicals and 
they pitched their whole campaigns against 
this philosophy.” 

Key Democratic conservative in the House, 
Representative Howarp W. Smirn of Vir- 
ginia, also believes conservatism is on the 
rise. One indication is that he was swamped 
by letters of praise from all over the country 
after a recent television program on which 
he spoke out for constitutional and eco- 
nomical government, 

House Republican Policy Chairman JoHN 
Byrnes of Wisconsin notes, There has been 
a considerable rise in conservatism on the 
college level in the past several years. The 
conservatives in Congress could be a natural 
result of this, together with efforts to en- 
courage younger people to participate in 
politics.” 

From Representative Bruce comes this 
analysis: “I think we have seen the begin- 
ning of a philosophical evolution based on 
dedication to principle. In the recent past 
we have been seeing government as a false 
idol, Our bankrupt liberalism has been 
portrayed as a symbol of all good things. 
It has tended to erode our spiritual values 
that are the basis of our liberty. But I 
think this will be changed.” 

Another new Member, 32-year-old JoHN 
Asusroox, of Ohio, reports, “The temper of 
the people is more conservative than you 
would think.” He concluded this after 
traveling and speaking in 200 cities around 
the country as chairman of the Young Re- 
publicans from 1957 to 1959. 

Of the 58 first-term Members in the new 
Congress, 40 are Republicans; in the pre- 
vious Congress, 59 of the 78 new Members 
were Democrats. Though most of the con- 
servative freshmen wear the Republican 
label, the freshman Democrats also include 
articulate, self-reliant young conservatives. 

One Democratic freshman, for example, 


planned to vote on pending issues. At the 
risk of not winning a seat on this important 
committee, the new Member refused to 
commit himself to vote the way the chair- 
man wanted. He lost the committee post. 
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Another new young Democrat pored over 
the administration's aid to education bill 
searching out cloudy phrases in its language 
that might make it unacceptable to him. 
He did this in spite of the fact that his 
State’s political leaders were pressing him 
and other members of his congressional 
delegation to support the administration 
bill unswervingly. 

Much has been made of the youth, scholar- 
ship, and vigor of Kennedy administra- 
tion officials. It has reinforced the political 
cliche that links youth with liberalism and 
age with conservatism. The increasing age 
of some of the conservative congressional 
veterans also has served to point up the 
freshness and enthusiasm of members of the 
new executive branch. This has tended to 
draw attention from the youth, vigor, and 
intelligence that has come to $ 

The seniority system in Congress makes 
legislative buck privates of all new Mem- 
bers. But in politics an attractive, per- 
suasive, and sincere figure can begin to stand 
out and make himself heard rather quickly— 
as Mr. Kennedy proved. 

As for the new Republicans who make up 
the bulk of the freshmen conservatives, 
“their influence is being felt already,” ac- 
cording to Minority Leader HALLECK. Im- 
portant committee assignments and wide op- 
portunities to be heard at policy meetings 
also indicate the value being placed on the 
new men. 

Congressional Campaign Chairman WI. 
LIAM MILLER, of New York, says, Never be- 
fore have we had a young group as person- 
able, articulate, and knowledgeable. There 
are lots of leaders among them.” 

“It’s rather early to judge,” comments 
Representative Brrnes, but as a group, 
they seem outstanding in their enthusiasm, 
talent, dedication, desire to participate and 
awareness. We have been short on public 
relations and had difficulties getting across 
our true image in the past. We believed 
we were right, but we can’t continue to take 
it for granted that everybody knows why we 
are right.” 

This is one reason the GOP policy com- 
mittee has set up a new Subcommittee on 
Research to supply new fuel for conservative 
thinking. The committee is seeking fresh 
thoughts and information from academic 
and professional sources on the basic issues 
of our times, 

A memorandum stating the objectives of 
the unit says its studies are “designed to 
provide a scholarly analysis of specific prob- 
lem areas and ways of meeting these prob- 
lems within the framework of our free en- 
terprise society.” 

Its work will help supplement GOP policy 
formulation and may give extra ammuni- 
tion to both older and new members of the 
party. 

House Democrats are not without con- 
servative organization and strategy. While 
the so-called Democratic study group, made 
up of about 70 to 80 House liberals, has de- 
veloped an informa] organization for con- 
certed action and yoting on liberal causes, 
conservative Democrats in the House also 
have an informal organization. As unpub- 
licized five-man top command of conserva- 
tive Democrats under tative SMITH 
leads southern States-righters in legislative 
strategy. 

The political party lineup in Congress is 


legislation. 

Conservative Republicans and southern 
Democrats now numbering nearly 200 mem- 
bers can be expected to vote the same way on 
many issues. Liberal Republicans and Dem- 
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ocrats mainly from the northern or border 
States or the West also number about 200. 
Normally about 5 percent of the House is 
absent on rollcalls. The remaining Members 
of the 437 total may swing from one side to 
the other depending on the legislation. 

With such a near-even balance in the 
House, the new conservatives in the fresh- 
man class, both Democrats and Republicans, 
are an important element. This is particu- 
larly true since they seem likely to emerge as 
an energetic sales force for the free enter- 
prise viewpoint. 

Though political philosophy can only be 
fully judged in the light of a history of roll- 
call votes, many of the new Members’ elec- 
tion campaigns, their activities since Con- 
gress convened, and their voiced intentions 
have made them appear promising to con- 
servative congressional leaders. 

Here is a closer look at a few of the men— 
some more conservative than others—who 
exemplify the new young men in Congress: 

JOHN ASHBROOK, lawyer and newspaper 
publisher, singled out as a key issue of his 
election campaign the freedom of the in- 
dividual. “Unbridled national power with a 
resultant loss of individual freedom and 
local autonomy would weaken our efforts in 
the international field.“ he told the voters. 
He said he would help guard against “State 
planners, the economy wreckers, the spend- 
ers and the destroyers of local government 
[who try to] weave a web of socialistic con- 
trol over us under the guise of solving our 
problems by removing them from the careful 
scrutiny of the State and local government 
Officials to the banks of the Potomac.” 

Representative ASHBROOK is the son of a 
Democratic Congressman who served the 
same district for nearly 20 years. The 32- 
year-old Republican is an honor graduate of 
Harvard like many members of the Ken- 
nedy administration. He studied under lib- 
eral Profs. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., and John 
Kenneth Galbraith, but was repelled by the 
theories they espoused. 

Mr. AsHBROOK was graduated from Ohio 
State Law School in 1955. He became active 
in the Young Republicans organizations on 
the county, State and National level, head- 
ing the national organization from 1957 to 
1959. He is publisher of the Johnstown 
Independent, a weekly paper. 

A member of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, Mr. ASHBROOK has taken 
a strongly conservative stand on all major 
issues. He voted against the liberal move 
to enlarge the House Rules Committee 
which was intended to dilute the power of 
the conservatives to delay or block heavy 
spending, welfare, and union-backed legis- 
lation. 

He also voted against the bill to extend 
unemployment compensation benefits for ad- 
ditional weeks and supported a bipartisan 
move to block so-called back-door spending, 
which permits Federal agencies to borrow 
from the Treasury without the traditional 
review and control of the congressional ap- 
propriations committees. 

James F. Battin, the young Montana Re- 
publican, says, “Being labeled as a conserva- 
tive is not a kiss of death any more. The 
conservative today is not against progress. 
He's against disorganized change.” 

Representative Barr believes a trend 
against Federal Intrusion is starting in the 
country, especially among younger people. 
“A young fellow some years ago could go 
into business on $1,000. Today, if you have 
$1,000, you have to hire a lawyer to see if 
you meet all the regulations. You have to 
hire an accountant to set up your books for 
tax purposes, Pretty soon you don’t have 
anything left for inventory.” 

Though Representative Barrin, ike many 
of his new colleagues in Congress, grew up in 
the depression years, this did not make him 
distrust the private enterprise system. 
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“I seek ity and resent regulation. 
I believe I was elected not on promises, but 
on forwarding the philosophy of less control 
and more initiative,” he told Nation's Busi- 
ness. “I have no quarrel with liberals. My 
job is to convince people my position is 
right.” 

Mr. BATTIN is a lawyer and veteran of Navy 
duty in the Pacific. He has served as city 
attorney in Billings, Mont., was a member 
of the State legislature and was active in 
State and county civil and political affairs 
for 10 years before his election. 

He is a member of the House Judiciary 
Committee and the important GOP com- 
mittee on committees, which determines 
Republican committee assignments. 

Donatp C. Bruce comes to Congress with 
19 years’ experience in the broadcasting in- 
dustry. He has been program director, man- 
ager of radio broadcasting companies, and a 
news commentator. Over the past 11 years, 


he estimates he has made about 4,500 talks- 


concerning national and international 
problems. 

An Indiana Republican, Mr. Bruce beat a 
liberal Democrat for the congressional seat. 
He serves on the Education and Labor and 
Un-American Activities Committees. 

Years of study and evaluation of every- 
thing from the “Federalist Papers“ and Adam 
Smith to news and publicity releases led him 
to his conservative convictions, he explains. 

He sees the great question of our times as 
this: “Is the United States going into a 
collectivist state with total dependence on 
the Government or are we to continue as a 
free nation, independent and responsible?” 

He says that Government should protect 
the nautral rights of the individual, but 
that “Government has become the aggressor 
against our rights in the guise of protecting 
them.” 

Davip HENDERSON is one of many southern 
Democrats who voted against liberalizing the 
House Rules Committee on the crucial vote 
early in the session. Washington is not new 
to him. The Wallace, N.C., attorney was 
assistant general counsel of the House Labor 
and Education Committee in 1951 and 1952. 
So he is familiar with some of the funda- 
mental issues before Congress as well as the 
workings of the legislative body. The former 
Air Force major and county judge came to 
Congress at the age of 39. 

His assignment is the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, but his past staff ex- 
perience gives him a natural interest in the 
breadth of problems that come before Con- 
gress. 

Mr. HENDERSON, who knows a Member must 
stay attuned to his district to stay in office, 
reports that after Congress first convened 
he got telegrams urging him to support the 
administration, and he feels there will be 
heavy pressure to bring money from Wash- 
ington to his area. 

But he feels that people will eventually 
cease their requests for more and more Fed- 
eral spending. “We can't undertake these 
spending proposals without the prospect of 
higher taxes,“ he says. Lately some of the 
same constituents who urged him to support 
the administration pleaded with him to op- 
pose the President’s proposal to raise the 
tax on truckers. 

Like most Democrats, Representative 
HENDERSON will be under some obligation to 
support the Democratic administration. On 
some legislation he will undoubtedly go 
along, but not before he has examined in 
detail each proposal to make sure it doesn't 
conflict with his and his constituents’ funda- 
mental beliefs. 

RicHarp H. IcHorp, 34, is another new 
Democrat who typifies the independent 
thinking and high qualifications of this 
year’s congressional freshmen. 

The youngest man ever to serve as speaker 
of the house in the Missouri Legislature, 
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Representative IcHorp has almost a decade 
of legislative experience on the State level. 

“No specific political philosophy fits all 
cases,” he believes. -He feels he is not a 
Jeffersonian Democrat because this is no 
longer the agrarian society that influenced 
Jefferson's thinking, but an urban society.” 
But he believes the Federal Government has 
gone too far in some fields. 

“I'm a little jealous of the powers of the 
State government,” he told Nation's Busi- 
ness. “All our Federal programs should be 
set up to assure that local government has 
a part in the workings of the program. 
Money from the Federal Government isn’t 
money that just comes from heaven, as 
some seem to think.” 

A brilliant student, he was graduated from 
the University of Missouri School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration with a de- 
gree in accounting in 1949. He taught 
courses in business law and accounting 
while attending law school and after gradua- 
tion returned to Houston, Mo., to practice 
law. 

He served on What was known in Missouri 
as the “Little Hoover Commission," a body 
that recommended efficiencies and econo- 
mies in State government as the Hoover 
Commission did on the Federal level. 

Coming from a lead mining district with 
high unemployment, Mr. IcHorp Is particu- 
larly concerned with this problem. He be- 
lieves, however, that “the answer is retrain- 
ing, not putting people on the relief rolls. 
It is too easy to create a philosophy in peo- 
ple that the government will take care of 
them.“ 

Mr. Ichonp, however, does not feel that 
the administration proposal for adopting a 
medical care program for the aged under 
the social security system is socialized medi- 
cine as do many of his colleagues. 

But with this issue, as with others, he 
indicates he will study all facets and decide 
for himself. 

He is on both the Interior and Post Office 
and Civil Service Committees. 

Horace R. Kornecay, 37-year-old former 
prosecuting attorney from Greensboro, N. O. 
is another Democratic freshman, He, too, re- 
fuses to be labeled as conservative or liberal. 
But he describes himself basically as a Jef- 
fersonian Democrat. 

“I don't believe that Government should 
compete with business,” he says, “but with 
our role in the world today, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has to be big, and there are activ- 
ities that the private citizen can't under- 
take himself.” 

He also believes that we should not over- 
spend our income. He says the Federal GOV- 
ernment should not “step in and regulate 
the crossroads store,” as has been the po- 
tential threat under the broadened coverage 
of some proposed minimum wage extension 
bills. 

Mr. Kornecay favors a temporary Federal 
school construction bill, but he opposes any 
Federal action or legislation that encourages 
pirating of industries from North Carolina. 
He opposes the concept as well as the threat 
that the area redevelopment bill might at- 
tract some of his State's industry elsewhere. 
This bill provides loans and grants for estab- 
lishing industry in labor surplus sections. 

Mr. Kornecay is on the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. 

JohN H. RousseLorT, one of the new Repub- 
licans, represents former Vice President 
Richard Nixon's old congressional district. 

Like some of his fellow Republicans, he 
won over a liberal Democrat in a campaign 
that focused on the fundamental issues of 
conservatism versus liberalism. 

Though he is only 33, Mr. Rousse.ot’s 
apparent leadership qualities made him the 
choice of the other first-term Republicans 
as their acting chairman on party matters. 
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He received a degree in political science 
and business administration from Principia 
College in Illinois in 1949. 

He has been in public relations work on 
the corporate level and was president of 
John H. Rousselot & Associates, public re- 
lations consultants, from 1955 to 1958. 

He, too, is no stranger to Washington. 
He was director of public information for 
the Federal Housing Administration from 
1958 to 1960. In California he had broad 
experience in Los Angeles County Repub- 
lcan politics and in campaign political or- 
ganization and publicity work. 

Mr. RovssEeLoT was a member of the Re- 
Publican State central committee in Call- 
fornia. 

He was vice president of the Los Angeles 
County Young Republicans and a past pres- 
ident of the Young Republicans of Cali- 
fornia. 

“It used to disturb me in school,” Mr. 
Rovssxi or told Nation's Business, that the 
New Deal was pictured as all virtue, I read 
and read to find the holes in this facade, 
I couldn't believe that it was right to dis- 
Courage creative initiative and to abandon 
faith in the individual to do for himself.” 

Mr. ROUSSELOT igned hard against 
Federal intervention in the citizens’ lives 
and against centralized government and its 
Cost to taxpayers. 

He broke down every issue where possible 
to show just what the citizens in his district 
Would pay for any new Federal program. 

He believes the ultimate choice for thi 
Nation is constitutional government or 
Socialism. 

The conservative has to explain in simple, 
Clear terms what is involyed and why he is 
Tight, he says. 

The assumption that conservatives must 
Come up with constructive alternatives to 
any program proposed by liberals can be 
Misunderstood, he points out. 

The alternative may be no legislation. 
For example, my positive alternative for Fed- 
eral money for school construction is free, 
locally controlled education. 

Our philosophy is harder to sell, but 
When unions or other groups attack us, we'll 
ask to speak before them. I think people 
are becoming fed up with big, centralized 
government. This will make the conserva- 
tive philosophy easier to sell and we will sell 
it anywhere any time. 


Consumer Credit Trend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing speech was given by the Honor- 
able M. S. Szymczak, member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System before the American 
Bankers Association annual National 
Installment Credit Conference in Chi- 
Cago on March 21, 1961. 

I believe that Mr. Szymezak’s re- 
Marks are important and will interest 
Our colleagues: 

CONSUMER CREDIT TREND 
(Speech by the Honorable M. S. Szymczak) 

The Federal Reserve System has three 

Principal responsibilities—bank supervision, 

agency functions, and monetary pol- 
icy. Each of these covers a wide field of 
interest and a large area of activity. All of 
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them have a relationship to credit—espe- 
cially monetary policy. All of them require 
much research, for which the Board has a 
well-qualified staff. Therefore, I feel com- 
petent to speak before this conference, but 
more importantly I am pleased to be here. 

First, I should like to say something about 
the trends that have been in operation in 
the consumer credit industry for a number 
of years. Then I should like to see what 
modifications of earlier conclusions may be 
suggested by developments of the past few 


ears. 
A Nothing is more illustrative of the changes 
in the attitude toward consumer installment 
credit and the dynamic character of the in- 
dustry than the rapid increase in commer- 
cial bank activity in the field. It is hard 
to realize now that commercial bank in- 
stallment loans were negligible until the 
late 1920's and that not until about 1935 
did banks hold as much as 10 percent of 
all installment credit. By the end of the 
1930's, however, the bank share had risen to 
about 25 percent, and during the postwar 
period banks have consistently held just 
under 40 per cent of a growing volume of 
installment credit. All but about 175 of the 
13,000 insured commercial banks now make 
installment loans. Installment credit con- 
stitutes about 8 percent of the total loans 
and investments of all banks, and the pro- 
portion exceeds 10 percent for banks with 
total loans and investments of $5 million to 
$100 million. I do not need to emphasize 
to this group how actively banks have com- 
peted for consumer loans over the past 30 
years, 

DEVELOPMENTS IN CONSUMER CREDIT—1930-55 


The rapid growth in commercial bank ac- 
tivity in the consumer credit market over 
the past several decades has refiected both 
the changing attitude toward installment 
credit generally and the ready availability of 
reserve funds over a substantial part of the 
period. As expenditures for automobiles 
and household appliances formed an in- 
creasingly important part of a rising level 
of consumer expenditures, more and more 
consumers mide use of credit to finance the 
purchase of such items. It was 
that these were large-ticket durable items 
for which expenditures were “lumpy” and 
which would provide services over a period 
of time. There was increasing acceptance 
of the appropriateness of consumers’ financ- 
ing purchases of these items by borrowing 
and repaying their indebtedness as they used 
them. It was observed that borrowers for 
the purchase of these items are not the im- 
pecunious but are predominantly young, 
middle-income families who can look for- 
ward to increasing incomes over future dec- 
ades. Moreover, it was noted that these 
items could be repossessed and, at least in 
the case of automobiles, resold in an active 
market. = 

The rapid increase of bank activity in con- 
sumer credit reflected also the availability of 
a large volume of excess reserves during the 
1930's and of Government securities that 
could be sold at pegged prices in the early 
postwar period. While seeking outlets for 
loanable funds, banks made a number of 
discoveries about consumer loans. First, 
they learned that consumer loans were 
sound loans. Even during the depressed 
1930's, consumers did a remarkable job of 
repaying debts. Defaults declined to very 
low levels during the war and early postwar 
period. 

Second, banks learned that consumer loans 
are very profitable loans. Most banks have 
discovered that their consumer credit de- 


1 Practically all of the data I shall submit 
here today were compiled by our division of 
research and statistics. They have been 
brought together by Miss Mona E. Dingle, 
chief, consumer credit and finance section. 
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partments are among their most profitable 
departments, despite relatively high admin- 
istrative costs and laws limiting interest 
charges. Such loans seemed particularly at- 
tractive with the excess reserves of the 1930's 
and the continued low interest rates of the 
immediate postwar period. They have con- 
tinued to be attractive, however, despite the 
higher levels of interest rates and security 
yields prevailing in recent years. 

Banks also discovered that’ consumer 
credit was an area with rapidly expanding 
demand. Again, this was of particular im- 
portance when banks had excess funds and 
demands for other types of loans were de- 
pressed. It has continued to be important, 
however, as more and more banks have come 
to consider consumer loans an important 
part of their portfolios. Many banks learned 
that they could make direct loans to con- 
sumers while continuing to supply funds 
to other types of consumer lenders. I am 
sure that many, if not most, of the banks 
represented here make direct loans to con- 
sumers, purchase paper from retail outlets, 
and at the same time lend to retail outlets 
and finance companies for the purpose of 
carrying consumer paper. 

In the decade following the close of the 
war the growth in installment credit was 
particularly rapid, giving rise in some quar- 
ters to expectations of continued growth at 
astronomical rates and in others to fears of 
a drastic cutback resulting from the high 
percentage of consumer incomes being de- 
voted to debt repayments. Consumers in- 
curred debt to meet the backlog of deferred 
demand resulting from wartime shortages. 
Increasing home ownership and the move to 
the suburbs together with increased incomes 
gave rise to the two-car family, which con- 
stituted 12 percent of all families by the end 
of 1955. The rise of new products, such as 
television, and the improvement of old prod- 
ucts were further factors in credit expansion. 
New types of credit plans permitted the sub- 
stitution of installment for charge accounts 
credit, and increased demand for services 
such as travel and education encouraged the 
expansion of credit for these purposes. 

Installment credit controls were reim- 
Posed on two occasions—in 1948 and again 
in 1950—to moderate expenditures for dura- 
ble goods and the expansion of credit. The 
removal of credit controls in each case was 
followed by an easing of credit terms which 
both encouraged consumer expenditures 
and intensified the effect of the expenditures 
that took place. After a moderation of 
credit growth in 1954, outstanding credit rose 
23 percent in 1955 as automobile sales 
reached a record high and terms eased 
sharply further. At the end of 1955, total 
installment credit wás 12 times as high 
as 10 years earlier and automobile credit 
was 30 times as high. The ratio of debt 
payments to consumer disposable income 
reached 1244 percent in 1955, compared with 
3% percent in 1945. To many it seemed 
that the demand for consumer credit was 
insatiable. There seemed also to be an al- 
most unlimited supply of credit as banks 
and other lenders competed aggressively for 
business. To many observers it seemed that 
consumer credit controls were the only way 
to prevent continued sharp inflationary 
pressure from increased credit purchases and 
continued easing of terms. 

WHAT HAVE WE LEARNED FROM RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS? 

In what ways have developments over the 
period since 1955 modified interpretations 
of consumer credit. trends? Few would 
suggest that the trends just discussed have 
been reversed or that the basic quality of 
consumer credit has changed. I do believe, 
however, that developments over the last 
5 years have taught us some new lessons 
about consumer credit—or, rather, retaught 
us some old lessons. I think that recent 
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developments have pointed up the unusual 
nature of the early postwar period and the 
exceptional combination of circumstances 
that made 1955 possible. At the same time, 
they have emphasized the continued dynamic 
nature of the consumer credit industry. 

What are the lessons that we have learned 
from developments of the last 5 years? First, 
I think that we have learned that consumer 
credit growth at the rate of the early postwar 
period was an unusual development that is 
not likely to be repeated under normal 
peacetime conditions. The rapid increase of 
credit in that period was associated with the 
backlog of deferred demand, the small vol- 
ume of indebtedness at the beginning of the 
period, far-reaching social and economic 
changes, and expectations of continued in- 
flation on the part of much of the public. 
I think that it is now generally recognized 
that the period 1946-50 was largely a catch- 
ing-up period. The ratio of debt to dispos- 
able income was about the same in 1950 as 
Just before the war. Developments in 1955 
reflected an unfortunate combination of rec- 
ord automobile sales and sharp easing of 
credit terms. Since then we have learned 
that such a growth rate cannot be sustained. 
Moreover, we have learned that reductions 
in consumer credit may take place in periods 
of recession, and that these reductions are 
likely to be the greater the more excessive 
was the preceding credit expansion. 

We have also learned that automobile 
credit is not necessarily the dominant factor 
in the expansion of installment credit that it 
seemed in the early postwar period. Expend- 
itures for automobiles have increased less 
rapidly than many other types of consumer 
expenditures in recent years. Meanwhile, 
many of the factors which earlier resulted in 
such sharp expansion of automobile credit 
in relation to sales have not been operating 
to the same extent in recent years. At the 
end of 1960, automobile credit accounted for 
about the same proportion of total Install- 
ment credit as at the end of 1953—-slightly 
more than 40 percent. This was also about 
the same proportion as in 1941. Personal 
loans increased from 21 percent of the total 
in 1953 to 26 percent in 1960, while other 
consumer goods paper declined from 29 to 36 
percent. Before I discuss these develop- 
ments in more detail, let me mention two 
other lessons that I believe we have learned 
from recent developments. 

One more lesson that we have learned is 
that there are such things as delinquencies 
and repossessions on consumer loans and 
that these need to be taken into account 
in administering consumer loan depart- 
ments. Despite the generally good record of 
consumers in paying their debts, we have 
learned that not all consumers discipline 
themselves adequately and that many will 
attempt to borrow more than they can serv- 
ice from their incomes. We have also 
learned that recessions may convert other- 
wise sound loans into at least temporary 
defaults. We have learned that dealers 
that have sold recourse paper can go into 
bankruptcy, and that lenders can lose money 
on repossessions in a declining market. I 
know that a number of lenders are now 
operating with the highest delinquency and 
repossession rates of the post war period. 
Others are spending increased time and 
money in collecting overdue loans and in 
screening new loan applications. Many 
lenders have learned to their regret that 
injudicious promotion efforts may require 
a high refusal rate if a rise in delinquencies 
is to be prevented. 

A fourth lesson that we have learned is 
that consumer loans are affected by limita- 
tions of credit supply as are other types of 
credit. We have learned that loanable 
funds cannot be made available in unlimited 
amounts in periods of prosperity and high 
level demand without infla- 
tion, and that restrictions on the growth 
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not come into play. In the past decade, 
however, we have relearned the lessons of 


doubt many of you were among the lenders 
who were curtailing promotional efforts 
sharply, screening loan applications more 
carefully, exercising caution in taking on 
new dealer accounts, and upping interest 
rates on some types of loans a year or 80 
ago. Some of you have also discovered, 
however, that it may be difficult to apply 
the brakes on consumer credit expansion 
if there has previously been injudicious 
promotion or sharp easing of terms. 


CHANGES IN OUTSTANDING CREDIT—1955-—60 


Having summarized the lessons that we 
have learned from developments of the past 
few years, let me review these developments 
in somewhat more detail, with special ref- 
erence to changes in automobile credit. In 
1955, as you are aware, automobile credit in- 
creased 37 percent and other installment 
credit about 13 percent. The sharp in- 
crease in automobile credit reflected in con- 
siderable part the record 7.4 million new 
cars sold. Meanwhile, however, develop- 
ments were taking place in the market for 
automobile credit which both made these 
sales possible and intensified their effect on 
outstanding credit. The average size note 
on new car contracts rose sharply as auto- 
mobile prices increased, consumers upgraded 
their purchases, and the real down payment 
ratio declined. The proportion of auto- 
mobiles bought on credit also increased sub- 
stantially. Meanwhile, the rise in repay- 
ments was moderated by the lengthening of 
average maturities as first 30- and then 36- 
month contracts became common. 

The continued operation of most of these 
factors in 1956-57 kept extensions above the 
rising level of repayments despite a drop of 
almost 20 percent in new car sales. By the 
end of 1957 almost one-half of all new car 
contracts were being written for 36 months. 
The average size note on new cars was about 
one-third higher in 1957 than in 1954. The 
proportion of cars bought on credit rose 
about one-sixth from 1954 to 1956 before 
declining slightly in 1957. Automobile 
credit, however, rose more moderately than 
other types of credit in the 1956-57 period 
an average annual rate of 7 percent, com- 
pared with 10 percent for nonautomotive 
installment credit. 

A further sharp drop in automobile sales 
in 1958 reduced extensions below repay- 
ments. Outstanding automobile credit de- 
clined 8 percent during the year while other 
types of credit continued to rise. 

Automobile credit extensions picked up 
with automobile sales in late 1958, but in 
the period 1959-60 automobile credit rose 
slightly less than other installment credit— 
an annual average rate of 12 percent, com- 
pared with 13% percent for nonautomotive 
credit. The average size note declined slight- 
ly as manufacturers failed to increase prices 
for the first time in several years and com- 
pact cars became an important element in 
total sales. Downpayments and the pro- 
portion of cars bought on credit were un- 
changed. By late 1959, 36-month contracts 
on new cars accounted for about two-thirds 
of all contracts, but the proportion showed 
little further change in 1960. As you are 
well aware, the much-heralded 42-month 
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contract failed to materialize. The growth 
of other types of credit in this period, how- 
ever, was encouraged by promotions, by 
adoption of new types of credit plans, and in 
some cases by an easing of terms. Automo- 
bile credit began to decline at the end of 
1960, but personal loans continued to in- 
crease, 
FUTURE TRENDS 

What conclusions can you draw from the 
past with respect to probable future develop- 
ments in consumer credit It is obvious that 
whether the early 1961 decline in installment 
credit will continue will depend largely on 
changes in consumer demand, particularly 
for durable goods. I do not think any of 
you expect a decline of major proportions 
in consumer credit. On the other hand, 
consumer credit as such cannot be expected 
to pull us out of the current recession. When 
consumer demand revives, however, con- 
sumer credit should be a contributing fac- 
tor to the upswing. 

Over the longer run, you would expect a 
continued growth in consumer credit 85 
population and income increase and new 
items are bought on credit. You would ex- 
pect, however, that the rate would be sub- 
stantially slower than in the first postwar 
decade, and obviously you would expect pe- 
riods of cyclical expansion to be followed 
by moderate declines. 

The ratio of consumer debt payments to 
disposable income may rise moderately from 
the rate of slightly more than 13 percent 
which has prevailed since the second half 
of 1959. The large baby crop of the war and 
immediate postwar periods will be reaching 
maturity and setting up homes. Older peo- 
ple will also form an increased part of the 
population. This group has always &a¢- 
counted for a small part of total consumer 
debt, but the incidence of debt may rise as 
an increasing proportion of older people are 
accustomed to the use of installment credit 
and continue to have regular incomes after 
retirement. To the extent that an Increase 
in installment credit refiects rising incomes 
and an increase in the number of credit- 
worthy families using such credit, it is, of 
course, no cause for alarm. 

Next, you would probably expect new items 
and the newer types of credit plans to con- 
tinue to account for an increasing share of 
total installment credit. The proportion of 
credit accounted for by the traditional types 
of household durable goods has been declin- 
ing for some time. You might question how 
much further automobile demand can in- 
crease, in view of the very high incidence of 
automobile ownership and the number of 
multiple-car families at the present time. 
On the other hand, other types of large- 
ticket items are becoming an increasingly 
important part of what Americans consider 
the good life. You might also expect a con- 
tinuation of the trend toward the use of 
revolving credit accounts for making a vari- 
ety of purchases. 

Many of the big-ticket items that are 
entering into the standard of living of more 
and more Americans are durable goods like 
boats and camping equipment. Others are 
services like trips to Europe and college edu- 
cations. Many of these services are lumpy 
in the same sense as purchases of durable 
goods—that is, they are made infrequently 
and they involve expenditures that are large 
relative to consumer incomes. The respons? 
of lenders to these new demands has illus- 
trated the continued dynamic character of 
the consumer credit industry. On the other 
hand, some of these new types of credit may 
involve dangers if injudiciously promoted- 
Acceptance of the widespread use of con- 
sumer credit for the purchase of durable 
goods has been based in part on the fact that 
consumers were paying for goods as they 
were using them. I believe that there is a. 
limit to the extent to which consumers can 
be expected to allocate current income in 
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payment for purchases from which 
no longer deriving utilities. This 
likely to be greatest in the case of 
tures that are in fact of a more or less 
lar nature or are likely to be repeated at 
intervals shorter than the maturity of the 
debt. The danger may be aggravated in 
some of the new types of credit plans that 
do not require a complete payoff of debt 
incurred in connection with specific pur- 
chases. 

Finally, on the basis of recent develop- 
ments you would expect consumer credit to 
continue ‘to show more sensitivity to de- 
velopments in general credit and monetary 
policy than in the past. In view of recent 
increases in loan-deposit ratios and in the 
ratios of consumer loans to total loans, more 
and more banks will probably find it neces- 
sary to restrict expansion of consumer as 
Well as other loans in periods of credit re- 
straint. By the same token, other consumer 
lenders will also find it difficult to raise suffi- 
cent funds for unlimited credit expansion. 
I do not say that genera! credit and mone- 
tary policy can prevent all excesses in the 
consumer credit field in the future. I do 
believe, however, that the apparent insen- 
sitivity of consumer credit to general credit 
and monetary policy in some past periods 
has been associated in part with special con- 
ditions in the financial system and in the 
economy generally. After recent develop- 
ments lenders may be less eager than in the 
Past to enter into excessive credit easing or 
Promotions that may be difficult to curb. 

As in all things, we have much to learn, 
not only about consumer credit, but also 
and especially about its use. Experience 
teaches discretion. As in life generally, so 
in this field abuses and excesses have been 
experienced that were not in the interest of 
the borrower or the lender and of course not 
in the public interest. Nobody knows that 
better than you, and nobody can contribute 
to the welfare of the consumer credit indus- 
try as effectively as you. Your discretion is 
essential to its sound economic and social 
contribution, 
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The Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered to the student body at Pennsyl- 
vania State University by Milton J. 
Shapp, president, Jerrold Electronics 
Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., March 9, 1961: 

Peace is a wonderful word. 

One of the problems we face though is that 
each person thinks of peace as something 
different. The general concept is that we 
Have peace when there is an absence of war. 
Unfortunately, this is not a true definition. 
There are many millions of people through- 
Cut the world who live lives of drudgery, 
amidst poverty and disease. They find no 
Peace. Can we say that a mother who 
Watches her children starve has found 
Peace? We must think of peace as it applies 
to other people as well as to ourselves. 

We tend to think of peace as a world order 
in which we Americans will be the bene- 
factors. When you consider that the United 
States represents only 6 or 7 percent of the 
total population on this globe, peace to others 
Might very well be achieved by our elimina- 
tion as a powerful nation, thereby reducing 
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the possibility of involving the world in a 
nuclear war, This might bring peace to 
them, but would be disastrous to us. 

If you want to reflect a bit more on this, 
consider the Congo. We are concerned—all 
of us—that war in the Congo might erupt 
and involve us. But the people in the Congo 
have other concerns. They are starving; 
they are living in poverty; they have an 
epidemic. The pictures in Life magazine 
just a few weeks ago showed the horror of 
life in the Congo. To bring peace to the 
Congo, we must not only avoid war, but also 
help develop the country to give the Congo- 
lese a better way of life. So it is in other 
parts of the world. 

BACKGROUND OF THE PEACE CORPS 


The idea of a Peace Corps to achieve such 
a desirable goal is not new. For at least 60 
years, there have been programs of this sort 
advocated in the United States. At the end 
of the Spanish-American War, in 1901, 
American soldiers in the Philippines were 
given the option of demobilizing and return- 
ing to the United States or staying in the 
Philippines to become teachers. Thousands 
stayed and went into the villages. Many of 
the present generation of Philippine leaders 
were trained by these teachers. I think this 
is a good example of the real benefits our 
Peace Corps program might bring to the 
world. 

In 1904, a man named William James 
wrote a book called “Moral Equivalent of 
War.” In this, he stressed the idea of re- 
channeling the aggressive instincts of youth 
to useful services at home and abroad, giv- 
ing them opportunities to lead purposeful 
lives. 

There have been many private agencies 
with long, successful records of activities 
related to Peace Corps work. You are fa- 
miliar with the American Friends Service 
Committee, the International Voluntary 
Service, the Voluntary Services Overseas (a 
British organization), Operation Crossroads 
of Africa, which is composed of many Amer- 
ican college students, etc. The list is long. 
The Communist nations have many organiza- 
tions doing similar work. At the present 
time in Cuba, for example, there are 180 
youths gathered from all corners of the world 
(from 40 different countries), building a 
school in the mountains near where Castro 
started his revolution. The Soviet (and I 
will cover this in greater detail) has a large 
corps of young people in training for service 
in the underdeveloped nations of the world. 

Senator Humphrey, Congressman Reuss, 
Victor Reuther, General Gavin (the new Am- 
bassador to France), Max Lerner, and many 
others have been writing and talking about 
this concept for years, In fact, HUMPHREY 
introduced a bill in Congress In 1960, hoping 
to establish a Peace Corps. Congress passed 
legislation that authorized a study of the 
advisability of such a program, but did not 
act on the Humphrey bill. 

Kennedy was the first President (though 
at the time he was a Presidential candidate) 
to endorse such a program. The results 
were what he hoped they would be—that 
the idea would capture the imagination and 
enthusiasm of the American people. This it 
did, primarily because Americans realize 
that the Peace Corps is needed in the world 
today. Its philosophy is consistent with the 
philosophy that established our country; 
its moral purposes are quite consistent with 
our religious goals. The motto, “Youth will 
be served” is now passe. In 1961 our motto 
is, “Youth will be of service.” 

PURPOSE 


Let's take a look at. the world and the 
need for establishing the Peace Corps. Two- 
thirds of the world live in wretched poverty. 
Three-fourths of the world are nonwhite. 
The population is expanding exponentially. 
‘There are 3 billion inhabiting the earth to- 
day, and there will be about 4 billion by 
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1975 or 1980. In Latin America, approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the population is under 
15 years of age: 50 percent under 20 years 
of age. This gives an idea of how fast the 
population is growing. 

My generation did one big job. We de- 
treated the Nazis and Fascists in their at- 
tempts to enslave the world. But I must 
say to you students—members of the new 
generation—we did a miserable job of 
analyzing and combating the spread of 
communism. We seem to have taken the 
easier path. We tried smothering it with 
slogans and then ignoring it, hoping it 
would go away, while we pursued material- 
istic goals. The efforts of the private service 
organizations and the individuals who at- 
tempted to awaken us to our true world 
obligations were, in a large sense, ignored. 
We have been content to know that we are 
the strongest nation in the world, and that 
other peoples should know that we have no 
intentions of using our strength for any- 
thing except peaceful purposes—our peace- 
ful purposes, namely, to prevent the out- 
break of wide scale war. We have deluded 
ourselves that other people in the world are 
as eager as Ourselves merely to contain com- 
munism and that therefore they wait for us 
to help solve their problems. 

Anticommunism has proven bankrupt as 
a foreign policy. We need a more positive 
program. The establishment of the Peace 
Corps is such a positive step. 

Today, idealism has become realism and 
has become identified with our national pur- 
pose and with national security. Let's 
analyze that for a moment. We have ob- 
served in the Congo, in Laos, Algeria and 
other countries of the world that poverty, 
illiteracy and disease threaten our national 
security. Communists are entrenched a 
mere 90 miles off our shores, It was the 
poverty of the masses in Cuba that enabled 
Castro to assume power. All our bombs— 
all our missiles—have not stopped Castro 
from moving into the shadow of the 
Kremlin. 

THE SOVIET CHALLENGE 

Today, belatedly, our military experts are 
studying what they call the fourth dimen- 
sion of war which is the mind of man. The 
Soviets moved in and took Cuba because they 
captured the mind of man. They are mak- 
ing great inroads in the other nations of 
Latin America, Africa, and Asia because they 
are penetrating the minds of men. 

My wife and I visited the Soviet Union 
in the summer and early fall of 1959. To 
give you an idea of how they are accomplish- 
ing this program, I would like to relate what 
they are doing within their educational 
system to indoctrinate and sell their people 
on the ideas of communism. At the age 
of three, the children are placed in nurseries, 
where they are exposed to the principles 
of communism. We visited a grade school 
on the second day that it was open for the 
semester. We went into the first grade 
class with a group of 7-year-old children. 
The principal, through the interpreter, 
asked if we had any questions to ask the 
children. I said yes. “Why are they in 
school?” It was translated into Russian. 
Instantly, almost every hand in the room 
was raised, I pointed to one little boy. He 
stood up with a smiling face and said, “We 
are in school to gain knowledge, because 
only through knowledge can we build strong 
communism, and we are out to build a bet- 
ter world for all humanity through commu- 
nism.” Down he sat. This was a seven 
year old child on the second day of his 
first year in school. 

I have often thought what the answers 
would be if I had walked into any grade of 
an American school and asked that question. 
I wonder what answers I might get if I should 
ask that question in this room tonight? I 
doubt if there were would be such a clear-cut 
exposition of American goals. 
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Later, during our stay in Moscow, we met a 
young couple who were in their second year 
of training at the Moscow Institute of Lan- 
guages. They were studying Swahili. It isa 
3-year course. They planned to devote many 
years of their lives to a service in Africa. He 
was a sanitation engineer, and she was a 
nurse. They were imbued with the same 
spirit of service that our religious mission- 
aries have. Many thousands of such Soviet 
youths are in training in Moscow, Prague, 
and elsewhere, learning languages, culture, 
history, and religions of the countries to 
which they will go. It is this group upon 
whom the Soviet is relying to penetrate the 
minds of men and help win the world for 
communism. 

When we read in our newspapers about 
“subversive agents” of the Soviet Union caus- 
ing trouble in poor countries, we must re- 
member that in many cases these are sincere 
people helping to improve standards of liv- 
ing—working as they see it to “build a better 
world for all humanity through commu- 
nism.” How the efforts of these dedicated 
people are used and controlled by their polit- 
ical leaders is a different story. 

If we are to have any success in stemming 
the advance of communism throughout the 
world, we too must offer a positive program 
to aid the development of people in the 
have-not nations. Expert advice and top 
level governmental assistance such as we 
have been supplying is not sufficient, because 
the organization and administrative proc- 
esses of many of the needy countries do not 
afford an efficient method for reaching the 
people. Money by itself will not do the job. 
Money is like rain to farming. Land may 
be fertile, but if there is no seed, rain will 
not bring growth. In fact, too much rain 
causes erosion, just as too much money spent 
without preparation and intelligent pro- 
grams to use it properly, results in extrava- 
gance, waste, and corruption. So, we must 
have a people-to-people program at the 
grassroots level. And this is the Peace Corps. 

AIMS 


What will the Peace Corps do? Well, basi- 
cally the job in the rural areas of the under- 
developed countries is to get change started. 
In the urban areas, it is to help meet the 
problems brought about by the changes al- 
ready underway. The problem is not that 
these countries have no trained people. They 
just do not have enough. And, unfortu- 
nately, many of their trained people, having 
been educated, feel that their status now 
prevents them from going back to be of 
service to their own people. 

The Peace Corps is our tool to raise the 
standard of living of these nations. Robert 
Sargent Shriver, the head of the Peace Corps, 
has outlined five major things that he wants 
the Peace to do: (1) teaching; (2) 
health service; (3) working on agricultural 
and world development programs; (4) work- 
ing on large scale construction and industrial 
programs; (5) working in governmental ad- 
ministration 


Education at all levels Is the greatest need 
facing the world today. To start industriali- 
zation in Africa, Asia and Latin America, 1l- 
literacy must be overcome. Thus, the first 
and most important job is teaching. I men- 
-tioned before how the work of our ex-soldiers 
helped the Philippines become one of the 
strongest nations in the Pacific and one of 
our most loyal allies. 

Education is the key to success. Machines 
may make life better, but it takes education 
and intelligence to design the machines. We 
must help the underdeveloped nations by 
teaching their people first to read and write; 
then the sciences and skills that will help 
lift them out of the morass in which they 
live today. 

Red China now has over 200 million chil- 
dren in their schools. You can see what 
will happen one generation from now when 
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this large number (the greatest mass in his- 
tory) of educated people start moving 
throughout the world in diplomatic chan- 
nels. 

As for health projects—fighting malaria, 
improving sanitation, child care work, even 
serving as midwives, could be some of the 
duties of the Peace Corps. In the field of 
agriculture, many of the methods and stand- 
ards used in these countries are antiquated 
even by Biblical standards. We certainly 
have much to offer to the nations of the 
world in this respect. 

As for working on large-scale construc- 
tion and industrial projects, we have many 
workers who can assist with irrigation prob- 
lems, bridges, roads, factories, and also help 
train local construction people. At the 
government level, the training of clerks, 
typists, and secretaries is essential. It is 
hard to conceive of the problems involved 
in running a government where there are 
few typists to type letters or no trained clerks 
to file documents. 

One of the other projects which will cer- 
tainly find a big place in the Peace Corps 
activities will be that of disaster work. You 
can see the advantages of haying many hun- 
dreds—or thousands—of trained people 
ready to move into areas that might be af- 
fected by earthquakes, floods, fires, etc. 

The operation of Peace Corps should not 
be considered as a unilateral program. The 
more we can make it bilateral and multi- 
lateral, the greater will be its value. We 
should be working with other nations on 
joint projects. More nations will participate 
with less of a feeling of being regarded as 
second rate if we make programs reciprocal. 
We should use foreign exchange students 
now studying in the United States to help 
in our training, and also to participate in 
our projects. We have much to learn by 
working with these people. Also, this will 
give other countries a feeling that they are 
helping us. 

OBJECTIONS 

The question already has been raised, 
“Why send so many idealistic and dedicated 
people overseas, when we have so many mil- 
lions living in our own slums?” Certainly, 
this calls for investigation. Already there is 
thought of using these areas in the United 
States as training grounds for those who 
would serve in the Peace Corps. 

For the operation of the Peace Corps to be 
successful, there are many objections to over- 
come—both here and in other countries. 
First, strange as it may seem to us, many 
nations do not want American volunteers. 
They are fearful of getting caught in the 
crossfire of American and Soviet relations. 
Some have no budget to cover costs for 
housing, travel, administration of the pro- 
gram, and so on. And they have the same 
problems as we in trying to get money au- 
thorized for aid programs. Some govern- 
ments look askance on allocating funds for 
a hut or house or even food for our volun- 
teers when some of thelr own people do not 
have these things. 

Then there is competition with the edu- 
cated unemployed. There are many thou- 
sands of educated people unemployed in 
countries like India, for example, who may 
feel that our Peace Corps volunteers are tak- 
ing jobs from them. (By the way, there is 
a real advantage to a 2 or 3 year limitation 
on service. The Peace Corps volunteer has 
no desire to establish a permanent job, and 
this can be made clear to the people with 
whom he is working and training.) 

Another difficulty is that needy countries 
may be unable to work out programs of as- 
The biggest mistake we could 

whether 


it be two or a hundred) into a country in 
which the details of handling a specific pro- 
gram had not been thoroughly analyzed and 
Cleared. With the leaders of the under- 
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developed countries so busy on day-to-day 
problems, there is little time for such plan- 
ning. Yet, without it, little would be ac- 
complished by a Peace Corps group. 

In many cases, it is not easy to find proj- 
ects on which the Government is willing to 
use volunteers. National pride and sensi- 
tivity about their slums may be a deterring 
factor. This is one reason perhaps that 
working through the United Nations would 
be advantageous, National pride would not 
be affected to the same extent if a new na- 
tion were to ask for volunteers through the 
United Nations. The Peace Corps is already 
organized to send people directly to a needy 
country or through the United Nations or 
through any other agency whose services may 
be requested by the country involved. 

COST OF PROGRAM 


There are also objections to overcome here 
in the United States. Of prime considera- 
tion is the cost of the program and the bal- 
ance of payments problem. It is estimated 
that it will cost about $10,000 per 
overseas. Fortunately. most of this money 
is for training, administrative costs and sup- 
plies which would be spent here in the 
United States with only a small percentage 
of it going to a foreign land. So the bal- 
ance of payments problem is not an im- 
portant factor. However, Congress is on an 
economy kick. The Peace Corps is going to 
cost money, and they have to be convinced 
of its great value. 

I should like to tell a story about an elder- 
ly couple who went to Wilmington, Del., and 
visited Longwood Gardens, a part of the 
Du Pont Estate that is open to the public. 
If you have been there, you know how 
beautiful it is. If you have not, it is worth- 
while visiting. The lawn in the springtime 
is like a billiard table. The garden contains 
every flower imaginable. The bushes, trees, 
and birds are magnificent. It is just Heaven 
on earth. As this couple went through the 
grounds with the guide, they oohed and 
ashed all over the place, Finally, after 
about 2 or 3 hours, they were at the gate 
ready to leave. The man turned to -his 
guide and said, “Would you do me a favor, 
please? My wife and I have enjoyed this 5° 
much. Please convey our personal 
to Mr. Du Pont for allowing us to come into 
this garden, It is so beautiful.” Then he 
turned to his wife and said, „just 
think what God could do throughout the 
world if He only had the capital.“ 

It is going to take lots of money to do this 
program. But I believe it is a worthwhile 
service—one of the greatest America has 
ever undertaken. We must furnish the 
capital. 

We face some problems due to erroneous 
concepts. There is a connotation in the 
minds of some that this is another GCC; that 
we are going to have overseas boy and girl 
scouts; that this is just going to be a little 
ten party. Well, I think—and I am 
that the men who are going to run the 
Peace Corps know—that proper administra- 
tion and proper planning will overcome those 
objectons in a few years. The Peace Corps 
is not going to provide an easy life, but those 
who participate will find the greatest satis- 
faction that comes with being of service- 

PERSONAL REQUIREMENTS 

Probably, for a long time, maybe only 1 
out of 10, or 1 out of 20 applicants will be 
successful in qualifying to serve in the Peace 
Corps. Let's see what skills are required to 
become a member of this group. 

First, is dedication of purpose. Anybody 
who joins this organization must truly be- 
lieve in the brotherhood of man. He (or 
she) must be dedicated to service. He must 
have patience and understanding. He must 
be willing to make a sacrifice for the good of 
humanity. He (or of course she) must have 
® knowledge of the language, the culture 
and history of the country that is being 
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Served; also a good background in our own 
history and a knowledge of our own culture. 
He must have ability to work with people; 
to organize and to carry out projects. He will 
be the only trained person among many 
People who have never worked on similar 
Projects before. He must be able to teach, 
without playing the role of teacher, and to 
develop a teacher-student relationship that 
has no implication of a superior-inferior, or 
Privileged-less privileged classification. He 
Must have training in health standards, 
Sanitation, first ald, and also be something 
Of a psychologist. He must pass a rigid 
Physical fitness program, because he will 
have to stand the rigors of primitive life, 
eating local foods and living in a manner 
to which nobody in the United States, ex- 
cept perhaps the Indians on the reservations 
in the West and in the Seminole sections of 
Florida, are accustomed. 

And then, he must be able to cooperate 
or to compete, as necessary, with similar 
groups of Communists who may be working 
in these countries. I say cooperate or com- 
Pete, because at the beginning for certain 
we will be competing. I hope that before 
too long, perhaps we can cooperate. But as 
I stated previously, the Communists believe 
that only through communism can a better 
world be built for humanity. The first 
thing they teach is that it is communism 
that will bring these people a better way of 
life. Our people must be able to show that 
we can help people develop a better way of 
life, and that it is our intention to let each 
country develop poltically as it will, Our 
Peace Corps representatives will be the sales- 
Men and demonstrators of these concepts. 

TRAINING 

You folks at Penn State already have some 
of these skills that are needed, but many 
Others must be taught. At first, training 
Will be available through the Peace Corps. 
However, plans have already been announced 
for a program which will be con- 
ducted as part of undergraduate and gradu- 
ate work at colleges. 

Before accepting anyone for training, there 
will be a very careful screening program. 
After training, there might well be assign- 
ments here in the States on which people 
can work. Here, many of the misfits can be 
Judged and weeded out before going over- 
seas. 

The British who have many volunteers 
working throughout the world have a train- 
ing program which consists of only 1 week 
in England. The balance of training is pro- 
vided in the countries to which volunteers 
are sent. They find that letting a volunteer 
get acclimated to the country while receiv- 
ing his training in languages, customs, etc., 
is much easier and has much more impact. 

It is presumed the Peace Corps will try all 
Kinds of training methods depending upon 
what is necessary. The training program is 
very important. The Soviet people I met 
Were spending considerable time learning 
languages—including native dialects. When 
they go into the villages, they will speak 
like natives and will be accepted, I believe, 
more readily because of it. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Who is eligible? Well, anybody who qual- 
ines is eligible. Anyone who has the skills 
and personality required and who is willing 
to serve men and women of any creed, color, 
or race. Married couples, where both are 
qualified and willing to serve, will be sent 
together. 

Young people will form the backbone of 
the Peace for many reasons. Usually, 
they are not tied down by family. They are 
not as accustomed to high incomes They 
will be more interested in the nature ef the 
work rather than in prestige. It is not nec- 
essary that they be college graduates, as 
the needs of a project will determine the 
level of education and training required. 
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Then, most important, older people who 
have overseas experience should be included. 
They will be needed for administrative posts 
to help guide the new initiates in this over- 
seas service. 

COMPENSATION 


Let’s take up some miscellaneous things. 
Pay. This will be approximately the same 
as the military scale, but the important 
thing is this: no one will receive more for 
his work than the equivalent salary of local 
people doing similar work. There is a good 
reason for this. To be successful in the 
Peace Corps, you have to be welcome. Tou 
have to live as part of a community. You 
have to be at the “grass roots.” 

When I was in Italy during the war, I was 
drawing $65 a month from my officer's pay. 
The rest went back home. But my 865 a 
month was about five times what the aver- 
age Italian was making and about double 
what the GI's were drawing. We Americans 
caused tremendous inflation jn Italy with 
our high pay scale. The Italians greatly 
resented this. People I knew said that at 
least under the Nazis they could buy food 
and other products, whereas we practically 
ruined their economy with our high wages. 

There was a famous cartoon by Bill Maul- 
din that portrayed this feeling. It showed 
two GI's—cold and wet, huddled in a door- 
way out of the rain, but shivering around a 
GI lamp. A poor, ragged Italian walked by. 
looked at the lamp and said, “My, you Ameri- 
cans have everything.” 

We cannot have our representatives who 
are supposed to be living and working with 
unfortunate people and developing a “we” 
attitude, getting higher pay than the people 
with whom they are working. So the mem- 
bers of the Peace Corps will find it neces- 
sary to adapt themselves to the local stand- 
ards. However, money will be put aside here 
in the States as a bonus to be paid when 
each volunteer returns, 


LENGTH OF SERVICE 


Length of service is stimated to be about 
1 to 3 years. Certainly, the amount of train- 
ing that is required would make it very 
wrong and expensive to try to train anybody 
to stay overseas less than a year. It is esti- 
mated that 3 years would be the longest that 
they would want to stay. So, we are talking 
about 2 years as an average length of time 
overseas in addition to training time, This 
training time could be anything from a week 
here in the States to perhaps a year, depend- 
ing upon the type of service required, in- 
dividual background, proficiency in lan- 
guages, country of service, etc. 

The draft status has been a ticklish sub- 
ject. When Candidate Kennedy first an- 
nounced the Peace Corps program, he sug- 
gested draft deferment for Peace Corps 
volunteers. 

It is not likely though that there will be 
draft exemption. On the other hand, it is 
not likely that those who have served in the 
Peace Corps will be drafted unless there 18 
an emergency. There might be some very 
good reasops, though, why those who go 
into the Peace Corps might find it advan- 
tageous to sign up for 6 months of prior 
military service They could use the 6 
months to get into good physical shape and 
to learn skills before going into the Peace 
Corps. This would avoid the psychological 
disadvantage of considering those in the 
Peace Corps as draft dodgers. I think that 
it is not wise to have a draft-exempt group. 
But, on the other hand, we should consider 
the philosophy that obtained during World 
War II: that each person shall serve accord- 
ing to his capabilities. 

We had many people who were draft de- 
ferred then, because they were in defense 
work or on farms. Certainly, if being in the 
Peace Corps is service to our country (and 
I am sure this will be recognized more and 
more in the years to come), then those who 
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thus serve should get the honor that is due 
them. Perhaps at some future date, the 
draft situation will not even be an issue. 


SIZE OF CORPS 


How many will be selected? This year 
they are talking about 500 building up to 
about 5,000 as soon as possible. 

It is estimated the Soviets have from 
15,000 to 20,000 in training now for this 
service. Some news reports indicate that 
they have sent 3,000 technicians to Cuba 
alone in the last 6 months to work in the 
farm districts, to establish schools, com- 
munication systems, to work on newspapers, 
etc. Because of the influence of these peo- 
ple, it is doubtful that Castro could reverse 
his policy at this time, even if he so desired. 

In Guinea, it is estimated that they have 
some 2,000 technicians. It is interesting to 
note that in this little country they are 
building the biggest printing plant in 
Africa—a printing plant about a block 
square—capable of producing Communist 
literature for all of Africa. Also, in Guinea, 
they are building one of the world's most 
powerful radio stations, capable of blanket- 
ing the entire African Continent. Once hav- 
ing placed their volunteers in a country, the 
Communists move with precision. 

I visualize that at some date in the future 
we will have many thousands of our peo- 
ple trained for Peace Corps duty. Victor 
Reuther has estimated he would like to see 
100,000. Some have estimated the need at 
1 million, There is no way of telling how 
large the Peace Corps may grow to be. It 
is Just a matter of how successful it is, how 
ably the first group demonstrates its value, 
and then how much money we are 
to spend in relation to what we get for it. 
After all, in World War II we mobilized well 
over 10 million to defeat the Nazis. 


CONCLUSION 


Let me summarize briefly. Our generation 
may have gotten the world into a greater 
mess than anticipated, but at least the prob- 
lems are now clearly recognized. No longer 
can my generation, or yours, for that mat- 
ter, shirk national responsibilities, for the 
results of such inaction may mean the com- 
plete collapse of our way of life. 

Idealism has indeed become the only real- 
istic course for us to follow. y we 
are in a much stronger position, morally and 
traditionally, to practice idealism than are 
the Communists. Their one advantage over 
us is the closeness in time of their revolu- 
tion to the present. This gives their people 
a closer identity to the aspirations of those 
who are secking a better way of life in the 
have-not countries. 

Communism runs into trouble as an ide- 
ology and as a governing force when it is 
imposed on people who have enjoyed any 
sort of freedom or any degree of living stand- 
ard. But it has been accepted and imple- 
mented successfully by nations whose stand- 
ards of living have been so poor that the 
people have nothing to lose by accepting it. 
It is poverty that we must wipe out. If we 
permit the Soviet Union or Red China to be 
the instigating force in the under-developed 
areas, we are opening the wedge for com- 
munism to spread, because then they can 
show visible proof to the other impoverished 
nations that their system produces improved 
living conditions. 

The waging of peaceful competition offers 
a tremendous advantage to the world. The 
Communists and the free world compete to 
benefit the people of all nations, rather than 
to destroy their societies. 

This raises the standard of living every- 
where. Some people may not choose to 
identify themselves with us or with the 
Soviet Union, but like the citizens of West- 
ern Europe who gained from the Marshall 
plan, the impoverished nations in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America will have the 
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strength to remain independent. Then these 
areas will no longer be breeding grounds for 
war, and a major step toward achieving a 
true peace will have been accomplished. 

We should adopt as our goal a very simple 
concept; namely, “We seek to build a better 
world for all humanity.” With this as our 
expanded creed, we can—I am certain—con- 
vince the masses of the world that the forces 
of freedom that started America’s great 
revolution toward freedom in 1776 are still 
very much alive. 


Thank you. 


The Opinion of the 18th Congressional 
District, New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have the privilege of representing the 
18th Congressional District of New York. 
My area is populated probably by the 
most heterogeneous group in the United 
States. Their ethnic backgrounds are 
Irish, Italian, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Ger- 
man, Hungarian, Czech, Greek, Bel- 
gian. It is an integrated community 
with all races and religions. This area 
is known as East Harlem and Yorkville. 
It is strictly urban with few private resi- 
dences or one-family homes. My district 
is populated by residents who are paying 
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extremely high rents and extremely low 
rents. The rentals range from $100 per 
room per month to $5 per room per 
month. Included among them are the 
residents of a great number of low-in- 
come public housing projects. Within 
the past few years because of the great 
land values and desirability of location, 
more than 15,000 families haye been dis- 
located in the Yorkville section. In a 
bulldozer operation, luxury housing has 
been built and is being built. As a con- 
sequence, great hardships have been suf- 
fered by residents who have lived within 
the area for more than a generation. 

Many new residents have moved into 
the section whose viewpoints I have not 
had the opportunity of ascertaining. 
Because of the rapidly changing condi- 
tions, the viewpoints of my constituents 
whom I represented in the 85th and 86th 
Congresses may have changed, and con- 
sequently, I may not be aware of their 
present, attitudes. 

From 1947 through 1956, with the ex- 
ception of 2 years, I represented the 
greater portion of this section as a State 
senator. I feel that I am close to my 
people and that their viewpoints are well 
known to me. However, one of the great 
political mistakes any public official can 
make is to assume that he knows at all 
times the thinking of his constituents. 
It is necessary, therefore, from time to 
time to be advised as to the opinions of 
the constituency as to specific issues. 
We public officials, after all, are the serv- 
ants of the people representing them in 
a republican system where we are ac- 
countable for our decisions every 2 years. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


May 4 


In the early part of this year, before 
legislation was voted upon, I forwarded 
to all the registered voters in my con- 
gressional area a questionnaire. Ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the voters or 
5,000 responded to my request for their 
opinions, and I am pleased to present the 
tabulation of the answers to my in- 
quiries. This tabulation was compiled 
by two collegians from University of 
Maryland and American University, 
Henry Hyde and Robert Hardgrove. 
While many of the results were expected 
by me, others were a complete surprise 
and a revelation. The two most sur- 
prising results related to the viewpoint 
of the constituency with respect to Fed- 
eral funds to private or parochial schools 
for private school construction and Fed- 
eral loans for private or parochial school 
construction. My district is populated 
by many persons of the Roman Catholic 
faith, including the Irish, the Italians, 
and the Puerto Ricans. The great num- 
ber of my constituency consists of wage 
earners working in factories, in govern- 
ment, and in industry. Their answers 
with respect to their viewpoint regard- 
ing labor unions was a great surprise. 

In view of the fact that most of the 
new construction with high rentals and 
luxury apartments are located south of 
96th Street, I have had a separate tabu- 
lation of the answers with respect to the 
northern part of my district above 96th 
Street. The results of the answers to the 
questions in the entire district and the 
so-called low rental area and East Har- 
lem section follow: 


1, Education: 


Maintained ee prese. 2 t level 
(b) Do you believe nt 


bened -- 


(a) Do you eg ont ETS: that the United ee should take— 


nomic sanctions against C 
Diplomatic sanct ions 
Maintain normal trade relations 
Economic and diplomatic sanctions.. 


(e) Do you believe our support of the U.N. in the Congo and “Africa should pei peat at 
Strengthened with additional financial atd 3 


Strengthened with military forces_ 
Discontinued 


l. 5 5 = 
Strengthened with additional financial aid and with ‘military IONE ie a E ere een 


3. Foreign trade: 


recognition of Communist China in the United Nations is inevitable? ___---__-- 
(e) Do 5 believe that our pecans ya 7 ape Pa 


Percentage results in 


Percentage results above 
entire district 


96th St. at East Har- 
lem section 


Yes No Yes 


o 
Eza 8 88 


2 
get 8 882 


w) Do you believe that reciprocal trade agreements with foreign nations should he— 


T 


Discontinued 
4. Labor: 


Revised with higher tariffs and lower quotas for foreign goods. ~ 


(a) Geer owen aioe on labor's right to picket and boycott under Landrum-Griffin Ded ane 8 AK ba 
Dy tone a t fea ned gare pst A AEA 5 A 

(b) Do you believe that labor unions should he subject to antitrust laws?-. 

(e) Do you believe that secondary boycotts and picketing on construction sites should be declared not illegal? 

GD Do you favor increase of minimum wage from 81 to $1.25 wider present coverage? 

(% Do you favor extending coverage of $1 hourly minimum wage to employees in retull or service establishments 
grossing $1,000,000 or more anttully 

() Do you favor legislation granting $1 fons minimum wage for service e mp loyecs in hotel, motel, ander restaurant 
establishments grossing $1,000,006 or mer g- z$. 

(g) Do you favor Federal funds for depressed areas to stiniulate and revive A A TE E ETE ER 


BZ & 2888 


8882 


2 2 Igas 


rrp 
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QUESTIONNAIRE — Continued 


A: Social security: 


fc) Do you favor raising pensions for widows to "85 Percent of husband? s 3 
Do vou favor increase of payroll tax of Ii percent on employees/emplosers to finance liberalization of social security 


Donofits 


(% Do you favor legislation ‘granting ‘annually 0 days ‘of hospitalization, nursing care, 
tired pensioners under social security system in lieu of present law which provic 
Will match Stute 5 ſor * for hed e e earning lese that $2,400 annually or who are 


welfare recipients’. - 
C. Housing: 


(a) Do you favor Federal program for more public housing for more low-income pene st 
(b) Do you favor Foderal program for public housing for middledncome families? -_ 


7. Ront control: 
(a) Do you favor— 
Continued uni effective rent control 


15 percent increase for those who have not given 1 increase since 181. 


WORN OL TONIRY.. T et heap ee ueee Sa 


Decontrol of vucant apartments. 
Continned and effective rent control 


Increase for those who have not given 1 increase since 180... _- 


8. Your standard of living: 


(a) Is your theories us Much today as it was this time lust xwur? 


th) Are yn now— 
“mployed full time 
Employed part-time 
Unemployed 
Retired 


With respect to the answers 2(a), 2(c), 
2(d), and 2(e), the following are the results 
of the entire district as compared with the 
results above 96th Street: 


Entire] Above 


district 96th St. 
2. Forvign affairs: Percent) Percent 
(u) Lern . 2i 27 
pereaso 20 17 
Discontinue... -s-sa 15 J8 
Amt EE 39 oy 
(c) Strengthen... ba 4 46 
Maintain .. 47 43 
Withdraw.. 9 11 
(d) Economic... 44 45 
Dh. 16 15 
Maintain... 19 25 
Economic and/or dipjomatk w 21 15 
(% Strengthen fuanch Q wi 11 35 
Strengthen. pare 3 28 35 
Dcontinue —.— 14 19 

> Strengthen financial und 
PONE gape RARE ec 16 11 


With respect to the answers of 3 (a), the 
following are the results of the entire dis- 
trict as compared with the results above 
96th Street: 


Entire | Above 
district [96th St. 


3. Foreign trado: 
(a) Continue as ts = 
8 2 ive 40 50 
Discontinue 2 5 7 


Percent) Percent 
43 


With respect to the answers of 7(a), the 
following are the results of the entire dis- 
trict as compared with the results above 
96th Street: 


Entire | Above 
district [96th St. 


7. Kent control: Percent) Percent 
į Si 63 


( Continue 5 
15-percont increase 18 18 
Doecontrol 6 4 
et of vacant apar - i a 
a Sotia and 15percent in- 

W 17 12 


With respect to the answers of 8(b), the 
following are the results of the entire dis- 


trict as compared with the results above 


96th Street: 


Entire | Above 
district bath St. 


& Your standard of living; Lat tipi Percent 


(b) Full-time enmiplayment Al 
Part-time employment x 8 z 
owns ail 2 — 8 19 
Retired . PEA O 20 23 


It will be seen, therefore, that the an- 
swers to most of the questions are com- 
parable and that the viewpoints held 
are held without regard to the economic 
status of the constituency. 

President Kennedy has recommended 
legislation which would promote the 
economy of our country and increase the 
purchasing power of the workingman. 
My questionnaire discloses that two- 
thirds of my constituency are employed 
full time whereas one-third are employed 
part-time or retired or unemployed. This 
result justifies the viewpoint of our Pres- 
ident in moving ahead to solve one of 
the major problems of the new adminis- 
tration, that is, the purchasing power 
of the working people in the United 
States. I am certain that my constitu- 
ency will draw their own conclusions 
when they review the results as set forth 
above. 

I thank them for favoring me with 
their opinions which I requested, and I 
intend to advise my constituency with 
the results. Many of my constituents 
included personal comments, suggestions, 
and notes, which because of their num- 
ber, I am unable to answer individually. 
However, I am at my congressional office 
at 1484 First Avenue every Saturday aft- 
ernoon between 1 and 5 p.m., and will be 
available and more than happy to have 
them pay me a visit, and to discuss any 
matter which they would like to per- 
sonally bring to my attention. 


“and surgical | expenses. for re- 
les that Federal Government 


Percentage results above 
96th St. at Kast Hur- 
lem section 


Yes No 


sens 9K 2 
beta Ki 19 
5 8 
rane 82 16 
Soin 87 13 
82 18 

55 15 
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Wall Street Journal Views Mass 


Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Wall Street Journal has 
just published, in its May 2 issue, a de- 
tailed and informative analysis of the 
commuter crisis, with particular refer- 
ence to the problems facing the rail com- 
muter carriers. 

This is a very worthwhile study and 
I need not comment upon it, except to 
emphasize my view that the sum total of 
the commuter crisis is not just the pre- 
carious financial position of some of the 
railroads. 

We would be making a serious mistake 
to equate the problem solely with the 
ability of some carriers to provide the 
service. The real problem is the grow- 
ing strangulation of traffic congestion 
and how we can best come to grips with 
it. It is traffic congestion—and the so- 
cial and economic costs it imposes— 
that makes the commuter crisis a na- 
tional problem, especially in light of the 
staggering population and automobile 
ownership projections that have been 
made for the years ahead in the Nation's 
urban and metropolitan areas. 

The problem would be no less critical 
were our railroads breaking even or 
making a little money on commuter 
service, which most of them are not. 
Our task is to seek ways to overcome 
traffic congestion through the develop- 
ment of a better total urban transporta- 
tion system, using all forms of trans- 
portation to their best advantage. 
That will include automobile, rail, bus, 
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subway and other modes that we prob- 

ably haven't even thought of yet. 

I would only add that this article adds 
to the growing awareness of the scope 
and importance of effective mass trans- 
portation in maintaining and improving 
the economic vitality of our urban and 
metropolitan areas, which are the 
economic backbone of the Nation. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the Wall 
Street Journal, by David Jones, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AID ror COMMUTERS: Bro Crry Mayors, Some 
RAILMEN EXPECT HELP From UNCLE Sam IN 
1961—THEY SEE OPPOSITION WILTING AS 
KENNEDY BACKS THE PLAN; BUT Ir Mar 
STALL IN HOUSE— WESTERN LINES FIGHT 
PROGRAM 

(By David R. Jones) 

WasHiIncton.—Backers of the idea that the 
Federal Government should provide financial 
ald to large cities with commuter problems 
are becoming increasingly hopeful that 1961 
may be the year when their dreams finally 
come true. 

The pressure on Congress to bail out out 
deficit-ridden commuter railroads is coming 
mainly from eastern railroads and from 
mayors and other community leaders in large 
urban areas. 

This same coalition was aggressively seek- 
ing Federal aid a year ago. However, lack of 
enthusiasm by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion for intervention by the Government in 
what it considered primarily a local problem 
was a crucial barrier to such plans. Also, 
many Congressmen, particularly those from 
rural areas, could find few benefits in the 
plan for their own areas. The principal 
recipients of the aid schemes were limited 
by the nature of the problem to a few metro- 
politan areas out of the 10,000 cities in the 
United States. And only abou a dozen of 
the Nation's 163 major railroads could ex- 
pect to receive any of the aid funds. 


A VOTE FROM SENATOR KENNEDY 


Nevertheless, enough support was obtained 
last year to push a bill, introduced by Sen- 
ator HARRISON A. Wurms, Democrat, of 
New Jersey, and calling for $100 million in 
loan funds for commuter lines, through the 
Senate. It won the vote of then-Senator 
Kennedy but died in the House. It was 
being bottled up in the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and never came to a vote, 

Since then, the financial deterioration of 
the commuter railroads has lent new urgency 
to the proposals for Federal relief. Yester- 
day, for example, the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road announced it is considering abandon- 
ing all commuter service because of con- 
tinuing deficits. 

Now, proponents of the ald plan claim 
they not only have the full support of the 
Kennedy administration but also assur- 
ances of backing from leaders of both 
parties, This, they believe, will be enough 
to override any remaining opposition by 
antiaid Congressmen. Although the rail- 
aid proposal still could hit a snag in the 
House this year, its backers believe that this 
would only be a temporary delay and that 
enactment of the legislation in the next 
year or two is almost inevitable. 

“Two years ago interest in Federal help 
for commuter railroads was centered almost 
entirely on the eastern seaboard,” says Pat- 
tick McLaughlin, a Washington represent- 
ative of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion. “But now we have west coast cities, 
like Los Angeles and San Francisco, and even 
southern cities behind us.” 
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HIGH HOPES 


“The cities that would benefit from Fed- 
eral aid represent a tremendous number of 
Democratic votes, and if you followed the 
election returns you know it was the big 
cities that elected Mr. Kennedy,” comments 
a railroad executive, who says his hopes for 
passage of the aid legislation are now much 
higher than they were a year ago. 

Senator Witu1aMs has reintroduced his 
1960 bill, broadened considerably this time 
to provide for $325 million of Federal loans 
and grants for the improvement of mass 
transportation. Within a few days a spe- 
cial report on the Williams bill is expected 
to be finished by Mr. Kennedy's aides and 
presented to the President. According to 
men who haye worked on the report, it 
will endorse the Federal loan-and-grant idea 
in principle and recommend that the job 
of administering the program be given to 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

This is how such a program might work: 

The Federal Government would provide 
long-term loans to public authorities which 
would be set up in major cities to coordinate 
and integrate mass transportation of all 
types in their areas. 

The public authorities then would con- 
tract with the railroads, buslines, and local 
transit agencies for commuter services, 
guaranteeing the carriers against further 
losses. 

The authorities also would build new 
transportation facilities and purchase new 
equipment. It would lease the facilities and 
equipment to the carriers, collect all pas- 
senger revenues and use these to pay off the 
Federal loans. If revenues fail to cover 
expenses of commuter operations, the pub- 
lic authorities rather than the railroads 
would absorb the deficits. 

Better integration of local transit facilities 
under the direction of the local authorities 
might be enough in Itself to end the deficit 
operations of commuter service in some lo- 
cations, the theory goes. A more likely pos- 
sibility, according to the backers of the legis- 
lation, is that the deficits would be trimmed 
to the point where they would be small 
enough to be handled by State and local 
governments with tax relief and local sub- 
sidies. 

Additional Federal funds would be made 
available in the form of demonstration 
grants, which would enable the public au- 
thorities to try out various experimental pro- 
grams to win passengers back to the rail- 
roads. Other grants- would be available for 
research on new kinds of commuter equip- 
ment that might cut costs and serve to re- 
duce deficits in the future. 


NO COST FIGURE SET 


The initial cost of the program President 
Kennedy is expected to support is still indefi- 
nite although a $100 million revolving loan 
fund and $30 million for research grants 
considerably less than Senator WILLIAMS’ 
proposed $325 million Federal appropria- 
tlon—have been mentioned. There was a 
dispute within the administration over 
whether the program should be administered 
by the Department of Commerce or the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. The de- 
cision in favor of the latter is regarded by 
proponents of Federal aid as a favorable sign 
since, in their opinion, the housing people 
probably would pursue a more far-ranging 
approach than the Commerce Department. 

Several other Federal ald proposals, not 
directly tled to the Williams bill, also are 
being studied in Washington. The Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee is due to begin hearings later this spring 
on a staff report recommending $650 million 
to $800 million in U.S. loans over the next 
10 years to ailing commuter lines. This 
plan was proposed by Anthony F. Arpaia, 
former Interstate Commerce Commission 
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Chairman, and by the Regional Plan Asso- 
ciation, a nonprofit New York area planning 
body. 

And a special Senate study group on trans- 
portation policies in January recommended 
Federal loans to help railroads buy new com- 
muter equipment. This proposal has been 
endorsed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


CONTINUED DETERIORATION 


The commuter problem is particularly pro- 
nounced in the New York area where 8 
rall lines link 200,000 commuters with their 
suburban homes. The New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad has been teetering on 
the brink of collapse for months; recently 
ICC Commissioner Charles A, Webb warned 
the road may go bankrupt by June despite 
the plans of four States to give it $6.2 mll- 
lioma year In tax relief. 

The Long Island Railroad, the Nation's 
busiest passenger line with 85,000 daily com- 
muters, is so short of funds that it has been 
able to meet its weekly payrolls this spring 
only by means of a deferment of $700,000 in 
New York City taxes and the receipt of $400,- 
000 from the sale of real estate, according to 
a spokesman for the road. The Nation’s two 
biggest railroads from the standpoint of 
operating revenue—the Pennsylvania and the 
New York Central—also are afflicted with 
steadily increasing commuter losses. 

The commuter problem, according to rail- 
road men, stems basically from the fact that 
railroads must have crews and equipment 
available to handle heavy rush-hour traffic 
then see much of it lie idle for the balance of 
the day. The eight roads serving New York 
lost $29 million on commuter service in 1959 
and probably more last year. The continued 
deficits have made most railroads unwilling 
to sink money into new equipment, and as a 
result facilities are aging and service deterio- 
rating. 

Proponents of Federal aid claim the prob- 
lem of getting to and from work is spread- 
ing because of growing urban traffic con- 
gestion. At the moment, the most critical 
areas are New York, Chicago, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, where the bulk of the Na- 
tlon's 500,000 commuters live. But trans- 
portation experts say other cities—such as 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, and Washington— 
soon will become hopelessly clogged with 
auto traffic unless new rail facilities are 
developed to take some of the load off the 
roads. By 1970, they add, three out of four 
Americans will be living in metropolitan 
areas. 
TWO BILLION SPENT ON HIGHWAYS 


“We're spending $2 billion a year on the 
Federal highway program and nothing on 
the railroads,” declares Senator WILLIAMS. 
“The implications of urban traffic conges- 
tion are so important to the economy that 
it’s ridiculous to have such a disproportionate 
setup.” 3 

It would be far cheaper for the Federal 
Government to salvage the sagging com- 
muter lines than to make up for their col- 
lapse by building highways, says the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, The association 
estimates that it would cost $305 million to 
replace all the commuter cars now in use in 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. 
and Cleveland; providing highway space for 
the equivalent passenger-carrying capacity 
in autos would cost $31 billion, the associa- 
tion figures. 

Not everyone agrees that Federal loans 
and grants are needed now. Chicago-based 
railroads, which lately have been turning 
modest profits on their commuter service, 
are standing fast against any Federal aid. 
We don’t believe in subsidies,” says an Illi- 
nois Central Railroad official. We don’t feel 
the Federal Government should intervene in 
suburban service.” 
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A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 


This attitude of the Western roads has so 
divided the Association of American Rail- 
roads that it has avoided taking any stand 
on the Williams bill. This naturally weak- 
ens the case of the aid-hungry Eastern car- 
riers but is not an overpowering obstacle, 
they say. The Chicago roads can do better 
carrying commuters, according to spokes- 
men for the Eastern lines, because of lower 
local taxes, more freedom extended by state 
regulatory bodies to raise fares and a smaller 
percentage of their total revenue derived 
from commuter business. 

Dwight R. G. Palmer, New Jersey Highway 
Commissioner who shaped that State's re- 
cent plan to give tax relief to railroads, 
agrees in principle with the Chicago rail- 
roaders. “The business of looking to the 
Federal Government to be all things to all 
men.“ he says, is a “weak-kneed approach” 
by State and local officials who have not ex- 
hausted their own efforts to solve the prob- 
lem. And aids of New York Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller indicate they would prefer to 
push ahead to see if they can solve the prob- 
lem on the State level. 

However, eastern railroad officials com- 
Plain that State and local commuter-aid 
programs so far have fallen well short of 
needs. Earl T. Moore, president of the Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. of New Jersey, says that 
New Jersey's rail aid program will provide 
the carrier with only $1.6 million to $1.7 mil- 
lion in the fiscal year starting next July 1, 
Against an estimated passenger deficit of 
nearly 66 million, of which $4.5 million is 
traceable to commuter operations. 


CASE OF THE NEW HAVEN 


The ailing New Haven, which has been 
fighting for State and local subsidies since 
1956, complains that over that 5-year period 
it has obtained only a total of $1.4 million 
in aid, compared to actual passenger deficits 
for the period totaling $668 million. Al- 
though the New Haven now is in line for 
tax relief totaling $6.2 million a year from 
the four States it serves, the road’s officials 
say this still isn’t enough. 

On July 1, communities served by the 
Long Island Rail Road will take over all 
station maintenance and New York State 
will eliminate all remaining taxes on the 
road's passenger service, for an estimated 
annual saving of $3.1 million. But company 
Officials say that even with this aid the road 
will barely break even and that further wage 
increases could quickly bring a return of 
big deficits. 

One of the most widely acclaimed com- 
muter-aid experiments has occurred in 
Philadelphia. There, with the aid of a city 
subsidy, the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Reading Co. have boosted commuter rail 
travel by 30 percent since 1958 by slashing 
fares and improving service. But the rail- 
roads claim they're losing as much on the 
Service now as before because the subsidy 
hasn't offset rising costs. Moreover, 9 of the 
city’s 15 rail lines stretch into suburban 
towns that so far have refused to go along 
with the subsidy program, further impair- 

ing ite effectiveness. 
$ BIG INVESTMENT NEEDED 

"In view of the limited taxing power and 
fund-raising resources of municipalities and 
States, it seems clear that only the Federal 
Government can finance a large-scale capital 
improvement program by extension of Fed- 
eral credit, says David Berger, Philadel- 
Phia's city solicitor, who played a key role 
in the city’s rail aid plan. 

Stanley B. Tankel, planning director for 
New York's Regional Plan Association, ex- 
presses similar pessimism about the ade- 
quacy of local efforts to solve the problem: 
“While these current stopgap programs are 
keeping commuter service alive, they don't do 
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much to promote a future system that would 
be less costly to operate and could handle 
increased volume with better service. The 
real need is for a big investment in physical 
improvements.” 


Hunting in South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN REIFEL 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. RIEFEL, Mr. Speaker, one of the 
many delights of living in South Dakota 
is the opportunity to take advantage of 
our unexcelled hunting facilities. 

The district which I am privileged to 
represent is often called Pheasant Cap- 
ital of the World, and with good reason. 
Our pheasant hunting is the best any- 
where. And any Member who doubts 
that statement need only ask the dis- 
tinguished minority leader [Mr. HAL- 
LECK], who participates annually in 
South Dakota’s great ringneck sport. 
His prowess with a shotgun is second 
only to his legislative prowess, I am told, 
and I hope to join with him in a foray 
into South Dakota’s pheasant paradise 
next fall. 

The same invitation is extended to all 
Members of this body. You will find 
South Dakota hospitality just as mar- 
velous as our hunting. 

Appearing in the May issue of the 
American Rifleman is an excellent article 
by Wallace Labisky describing the whole 
gamut of hunting activities in South 
Dakota. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include that portion relating to upland 
birds: 

HUNTING IN SOUTH DAKOTA 
(By Wallace Labisky) 

South Dakota hunting includes small 
game, upland birds, waterfowl, big game, and 
predators. 

Many years ago, when the raw grasslands 
were being settled, the abundant upland 
birds were limited to two principal species— 
the pinnated grouse, also known as the 
prairie chicken, and the sharp-tailed grouse. 
Now there are seven. 

In 1959 shooting on upland birds spanned 
nearly 4 months. 

LENGTHY PHEASANT SEASONS 

South Dakota ring-necked pheasant hunt- 
ing is characterized by long seasons, realistic 
bag and possession limits, and uncrowded 
conditions. The State has never operated a 
game farm. 

The earliest planting of pheasants was in 
the Sioux Falls area in 1898, followed by 
others during the next 10 years, all privately 
sponsored. In 1911 the game department 
supervised the stocking of 48 pairs of ring- 
necks purchased with funds raised by sports- 
men. The following year the game depart- 
ment itself distributed 200 pairs. During the 
World War I period, the State spent $20,000 
for 7,000 birds. This big release was the 
clincher. 

The first legal shooting was in the year 
1919. The pheasants have been going strong 
ever since, though with occasional setbacks. 
Severe winter is the ringneck’s worst enemy. 
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When prolonged deep snow or ice prevents 
their scratching through to food, the birds 
eventually succumb. The hens are usually 
the first to go. A blizzard, followed by rapid- 
ly falling temperatures, can also cause large 
losses. 

The eastern half of the State has always 
led in pheasants, It is a diversified farming 
area, with small grains and corn the princi- 
pal crops. Except for a few counties in the 
extreme southeast, excellent shooting can be 
found nearly everywhere. West of the Mis- 
sour! River, the predominating rangeland 
supports only a token number of birds. Most 
exist near the scattered tracts of cultivated 
land, especially next to creek bottoms. 

Pheasant hunting usually begins in mid- 
October. Legal shooting hours are from 12 
o'clock noon until sunset, the same hours 
which apply to the hunting of all other up- 
land game birds. Nonresident hunters are 
required to pay $25.50 for a basic hunting 
license and a game bird stamp. This entitles 
them to hunt for 10 consecutive days. They 
may take pheasants and other upland species 
that are in season while their license is valid. 
Possession limits vary with species. The 
necessary coupons for transporting or ship- 
ping pheasants are a part of the nonresi- 
dent license. To legally transport upland 
species: other than pheasant, the nonresi- 
dent hunter must obtain special coupons— 
issued free of charge by a game warden. 

As in other States, most of the annual 
pheasant kill is made during the first week 
of the season. Nearly all the nonresidents 
hunt then. As a rule, the weather is clear, 
with frosty mornings and Indian-summer 
afternoons. 

By the end of the season usually only the 
specialists are afield, but most of them still 
take limits. A carryover of surplus cockbirds 
is the rule. 

FEW DOGS USED 


Few resident hunters use dogs, although 
good retrievers are always desirable to bring 
in running cripples, otherwise lost. A popu- 
lar method is to “drive” a grain stubble, corni- 
field, or soilbank acreage. A line of guns 
pushes the birds toward standers on the op- 
posite end of the field. This can yield big 
kills. South Dakota law prohibits more than 
12 guns working as a group. 

A small group may work small cover areas 
such as swales, weed patches, willow thickets, 
shelterbelts, and trashy fence lines. 

The State also offers excellent sharptailed 
grouse shooting. It is one of the few States 
that still permits shooting the famous pin- 
nated grouse (prairie chicken), the game 
bird so plentiful in territorial days that its 
numbers seemed inexhaustible. 

These prairie grouse have habitats so simi- 
lar that where you find one variety you are 
likely to find the other. The sharptail tends 
to favor brushy draws and creek bottoms 
more than the prairie chicken does. Both 
like wheat stubbles and cornfields; thus the 
grasslands near such fields usually offer the 
highest potential. It is best to take the 
wooded draws during midday, then the grass 
and fields during late afternoon. 

The main grouse range is west of the 
Missouri River. East of the river it is re- 
stricted to the Missouri Hills, a tier of north- 
central counties along the east bank of the 
river. 

Fall bird densities depend to a large ex- 
tent on summer conditions, Drought 
means short grass cover and, in turn, above- 
normal mortality among the grouse chicks. 
Conversely, adequate summer rainfall pro- 
duces good grass growth which favors hatch 
survival. 

The sharptail is by far the more numer- 
ous. The hunting seasons, however, are the 
same and the bag may consist of either 
species or a combination. is 
regularly in mid-September. In recent 
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years graven ere, Lee Paging ore 
second session October and 
overlapping the ae Dry season. This 
makes it possible for nonresident pheasant 
hunters to hunt sharptails and prairie 
chickens also, 

There was a ruffed groused season in sev- 
eral counties in the Black Hills during 1959. 
This marked the first legal hunting of ruffed 
grouse in many years. 

A fourth grouse species, the sage hen, in- 
habits the extreme northwestern prairies— 
the easternmost limit of the bird's range. 
This is strictly a wilderness species noted for 
its ability to survive long periods without 
water and to subsist chiefly on sagebrush 
leaves if necessary. Mature sage grouse 
average 5 to 6 pounds; young-of-the-year 
have the weight of a cock pheasant, 

Sage grouse hunting in South Dakota is 
not an annual affair. There were seasons in 
1945 and 1955, and again in 1959 when, in 
mid-August, Harding County was opened 
to shooting for 4 afternoons with a bags and 
possession limit of two birds. 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 


A second introduced game bird has been 
providing shooting for several years. This is 
the Hungarian partridge, a native of Europe. 

Unlike the ring-necked pheasant, the Hun 
is monogamous and notably prolific. It has 
been said that under favorable conditions a 
pair of these partridge may raise up to 40 
young each year. 

Introduction of the Hun, probably prompt- 
ed by successes in Canada, began in South 
Dakota in 1923, By 1941 the State had ex- 
pended approximately $33,000 for 3,000 pairs 
which were released in various areas. The 
first open season was held in 1938 in the 
hilly northeastern counties of Marshall and 
Roberts, The partridges there are bagged 
incidental to pheasant hunting. The main 
partridge area is now the extreme north 
center of the State. 

West of the Missouri River the Hun ranges 
the same kind of habitat as the sharp-talled 
grouse, and the seasons there are the same. 
East of the Missouri the partridge season is 
concurrent with the early part of the pheas- 
ant season. 

Attempts to establish a third exotic spe- 
cies, the chukar partridge, have thus far met 
with no success. The most recent was made 
in the spring of 1960 when 150 chukars were 
released in the rugged Cave Hills of the far 
northwestern corner of the State. Hunters 
and biologists are optimistic about this 
stocking, since the habitat of the area closely 
corresponds to the chukar's original home. 

Newspaper records of pioneer times indi- 
cate that quail were then numerous enough 
on river bottom lands to provide some shoot- 
ing, principally in southeastern and south- 
central areas. -It was only recently, however, 
that the legislature placed the quaii on the 
game bird list, and the first open season in 
the State's history of game management was 
held during the fall of 1959. 

South Dakota has little future as a quail 
State; its winter weather is too severe. But 
from time to time huntable numbers do 
build up after a series of mild winters, 
mainly in the seven extreme southeastern 
counties. Rather than permitting these 
birds to fall prey to deep snows and sub- 
gero temperatures, hunters will now have the 
opportunity to harvest them. 


MOURNING DOVE PROTECTED 


Most resident shotgunners agree that there 
is only one thing lacking in South Dakota's 
upland picture—the mourning dove is still 
classed as a songbird. The State contributes 
substantially to the annual dove crop. 
Doves nest in large numbers in the eastern 
half of the State with its many farm wood- 
lots and shelterbelts, and most of them 
bring off at least two broods. Heavy migra- 
tions from more northern breeding areas 
move through in early autumn, 
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Further information on South Dakota 
hunting regulations may be obtained from 
the department of game, fish, and parks, 
Pierre, S. Dak. 


Support of the Navy FRAM Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include a statement I have 
presented to the Defense Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations in 
the House of Representatives in sup- 
port of the Navy FRAM program. The 
statement follows: 

The continuing crisis in Cuba has again 
made us aware of the importance of the US. 
Navy in protecting vital American interests. 
Yet, the material condition and readiness of 
that navy, upon which we are so dependent, 
leaves a great deal to be desired. Indeed, as 
far back as 1958, the Blewett committee re- 
ported that the US. fleet is not in an ac- 
ceptable state of readiness; for the fleet of 
a leading naval power, its material condition 
is deplorable.” 

This situation is not the fault of the Navy 
which has been struggling for years with 
ships and equipment that are old, worn, and 
weary. The fault lies, rather, with our un- 
willingness to appropriate adequate funds 
for necessary periodic maintenance and over- 
haul of existing vessels and for construction 
of new ships. 

Our failure to replace aging ships is re- 
sulting in a navy which is fast becoming 
obsolescent. The Blewett committee re- 
ported that 85 percent of the ships in the 
combat fleet in 1958 were more than 10 years 
old. At our present rate of new ship con- 
struction, by the end of 1963 more than two- 
thirds of our combat fleet will still be over 
10 years old. Hulls are weakened. Machin- 
ery breaks down too frequently. Spaces are 
inadequate for new needs. Weapons are 
outdated. And the morale of our servicemen 
is affected accordingly. 

The normal problems of obsolescence have 
been greatly intensified by the relentless op- 
eration of these ships over the past few 
years. Through a combination of inade- 
quate funds for maintenance and almost 
uninterrupted operations, our ships have 
been badly worn out. An automobile must 
be tuned occasionally. It must be sent to 
the garage for preventive maintenance from 
time to time. There has been little or no 
opportunity to do this with our aging Navy. 
The effect was demonstrated by a survey of 
170 ships which showed 61% percent of them 
to be in unsatisfactory condition; i.e., unable 
to carry out the operational functions for 
which they were designed. 

To meet these problems, the Navy has 
formulated the FRAM program—a program 
of fleet rehabilitation and maintenance 
which is designed to give added periods of 
effective service to existing ships through 
extensive modernization and overhaul. This 
work, carried on primarily in our naval ship- 
yards, involves the rehabilitation of hull and 
machinery, modernization of weapons, and 
installation of the latest combat equipment. 

However, even this essential and economi- 
cal program was slashed by the previous ad- 
ministration. Originally, the Navy proposed 
to modernize 67 surface ships in fiscal year 
1962. This was cut by about one-half to 35. 
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President Kennedy has asked the Congress 
for funds sufficient to increase this number 
to 45. For less than $24 million we can 
change into modern fighting ships 10 tired 
World War II ships inadequate for today's 
task and subject to frequent breakdowns. 
This increase in the FRAM program would 
also serve to maintain the work level at naval 
shipyards like the Brooklyn yard where 
fluctuations present a recurring threat to 
the jobs of workers. 

FRAM is not a permanent substitute for 
new construction, but it is a proven way to 
get 5 to 8 years of additional effective service 
to ships which would otherwise be virtually 
useless. Properly programed, it is also a 
way to spread out the obsolescence of our 
ships. This will make it possible for us to 
avoid in the future the situation created 
today by the block obsolescence of World 
War II ships. 

To meet the overwhelming burdens and 
responsibilities created by crises in Laos, 
Cuba, and in the Congo, the Navy must have 
effective, modern ships to do the job. The 
issue is not whether we can afford $23.7 
million in fiscal year 1962 for the FRAM pro- 
gram. The issue is whether we can afford 
not to have the modernized ships it would 
give us. I unqualifiedly support the Presi- 
dent's request for these additional funds. 


Address of Maj. Gen. James T. Cantwell, 
Chief of Staff, New Jersey Department 
of Defense 
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Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure last Sunday to participate 
in the 30th annual Americanization Day 
celebration sponsored by the Captain C. 
E. Fisk Post, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
of Jersey City, N.J. 

This event is traditionally organized 
by the Captain Fisk Post, which is well 
known throughout New Jersey for its 
leadership in patriotic endeavors. 

The celebration began with a stirring 
parade, in which patriotic groups from 
all parts of the State and elsewhere par- 
ticipated. It culminated with a parade 
review in Pershing Field, where a number 
of community leaders paid tribute to the 
parading units and to the ideals which 
they honored that afternoon. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues the remarks which Maj. 
Gen. James F. Cantwell, Chief of Staff, 
New Jersey Department of Defense, and 
Rear Adm. Frederick L. Hetter, com- 
manding officer, Naval Supply Depot, 
Bayonne, N.J., made on that occasion. 
Appress or Mas. Gen. James F. CANTWELL, 

CHIEF or Starr, New JERSEY DEPARTMENT 

or DEFENSE, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 

AMERICANIZATION DAY OBSERVANCE, JERSEY 

Grrr, N.J., APRIL 30, 1961 

From time to time it is well for us to 
pause and reconsider those things which, in 
the past, have made America a great coun- 
try. We can therefore, be thankful that an 
organization such as the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars reminds us each year to think about 
these things. 

We are sometimes prone to get carried 
away by our daily activities and the rush of 
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events, and forget that there are higher 
values in our lives. And we forget too, that 
these values must be cared for or we will 
lose them. As has been said so often and 
so well, “Vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

We know that today two ideologies stand 
face to face; each waiting for the other to 
fall before it. On the one side is the demo- 
cratic ideal of individual freedom sustained 
by a government of laws. On the other, the 
totalitarian and godless political and 
economic system which we identify with 
the name of “communism.” 


We of the free world have made every 


effort, in good conscience, to live in peace 
with the Communist world. We have made 
mistakes in our dealings with that world. 
But, believe me, our mistakes were due large- 
ly to our good will. But also, and this is very 
important, neither have we understood the 
true nature of the Communist system. Es- 
pecially, we have not understood that com- 
munism has never changed and will never 
change its ultimate objective, which is to re- 
make the world into one Communist state. 

Forty-two years ago Lenin said that Com- 
munist and Democratic countries could not 
exist side by side. One or the other must be 
overcome. He then put forth a plan for 
world revolution which to this very day has 
not changed in its basic objectives. 

It is to this plan for world conquest that 
we can trace most of the troubles occurring 
in the new nations of Africa and Asia and 
the Caribbean. 

While it is true that the appearance of 
communism seems to change almost from 
day to day, its substance does not change. 

Communist leaders have said clearly 
enough that they will do anything to fur- 
ther their cause, even to making a show 
of friendship to democracy. They change 
their tactics to meet changing situations, 
they call for peaceful coexistence, they make 
friendly gestures. But we must not be 
fooled. Communism does not change; it 
cannot change without destroying itself. 
And the objective remains to conquer the 
whole world; by any means available. 

We find subversion and Communist Parties 
in all countries. We find that these are 
controlled from Moscow. We find commu- 
nism infiltrated into labor and industry, 
éducation, communications media, armed 
services and government, and, eventually, 
we see the attempt to destroy constitutional 
liberties. 

These things have been accomplished 
successfully in many countries in Europe, 
Asia; and South America. We may rest 
assured that the Government and people 
of the United States are no less a target. 
Let us not forget that they promised to 

us. 


As long as we remember these things we 
can hope to remain unconquered and free. 

However, knowledge and the determina- 
tion to resist the Communist ideology are 
only the necessary starting point. We must 
give deep and careful consideration to the 
fact that Russia and her satellites are 
strongly armed with the most modern 
weapons of war; that the economy of these 
nations is directed primarily to building up 
and maintaining armies, navies, and air 
forces. 

At the present time they do not choose 
to use all-out war to extend their conquest 
of the world. They are doing well enough 
through subversion, infiltration, and local- 
ized fighting such as we have presently in 


There is a good reason for this choice. 
The United States is too strong for them to 
attempt an all-out war. The odds are still 
not entirely in their favor. 

It is self-evident that the people of the 
United States are a peaceloving people. We 
have extended the hand of friendship to all 
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nations—even our former enemies—and still 

extend it. 

You will pardon me if, with some pride, 
I declare that the men and women of the 
Armed Forces are doing more than any other 
segment of the American people to maintain 
the peace. I know that theirs is a constant 
endeavor toward this end. I know of no 
one in uniform who desires to achieve na- 
tional objectives by means of war. 

As I indicated a moment ago, the cold 
war continues cold because America and the 
free nations cannot be safely attacked—they 
are too strong right now. 

The lesson is obvious. We must main- 
tain our Armed Forces at a peak of strength 
and efficiency, armed with the latest and 
best in weapons systems and backed by a 
trained and ready Reserve, until the normal 
and peaceful methods of diplomacy can at- 
tain a reasonable degree of lasting peace 
and security among nations. 

So long as the Communist bloc of na- 
tions, under the leadership of Moscow, main- 
tain their policies of hate and their bel- 
ligerent attitudes toward the free world, 50 
long as subversion and infiltration threaten 
our liberties, so long must we maintain 
strong military forces in being. 

But, military strength alone is not suffi- 
cient. Indeed it can lead to a dangerous 
state of complacency. How well we remem- 
ber France’s maginot line. It could not be 
breached, it was impregnable, it was to be 
the salvation of France. 

It was breached however, and overrun, 
and France fell to a conqueror because that 
military might was not backed by people 
who wanted freedom hard enough to sacri- 
fice for it. They left their defenses to a wall 
of concrete and metal and to soldiers who 
had neither inspiration nor will to fight. 
And the same will happen to any military 
force not backed by the spiritual and moral 
strength of the people. 

This is the lesson of the Americanization 
observance of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
It reminds us that we have responsibilities 
which we cannot throw off to someone else. 
It reminds us that the enemy we face is 
fighting God and the goodness of His crea- 
tion. 

There is nothing new or radical in this 
observance. It serves to recall to our minds 
our national heritage of fraternal good will 
and dependency on God and that there are 
values above the personal, the material and 
the economic, which we call morality, patri- 
otism, dedication to principle. 

Our Founding Fathers knew this. They 
established this “Nation under God” and 
they acknowledged that our rights come from 
Him and not from a government or political 
ideology. 

As a member of the Armed Forces, I can 
give you but one thought to carry with you. 
Our soldiers and sailors and airmen cannot 
be stronger than the people from whom they 
are drawn. If the people are strong in their 
convictions, individually and collectively, 
the Armed Forces will be strong, too. The 
strength of weapons united to the strength 
of character in each individual will main- 
tain our country free, and, with her, the 
people of all other nations who want and 
appreciate freedom and peace. 

Thank you. 

ADDRESS OF REAR ADM. FREDERICK L. HETTER, 
S.C., US. Navy, COMMANDING OFFICER, 
NavAL. SuPPLY DEPOT, BAYONNE, N.J. 

It is always a pleasure to join in the ob- 
servance of Americanization Day. 

When you think of it, you realize that we 
are all honoring our forefathers. The origi- 
ral inhabitants of this country were the 
Indians. All others are either immigrants, 
the sons and daughters of immigrants or 
descendants of immigrants. 
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If you give a lot of thought to the matter, 
you will realize that this country is so great 
simply because of immigrants. 

It takes a considerable amount of determi- 
nation, courage and character for an indi- 
vidual or a family to leave the land of its 
birth, and set out across the ocean for a 
strange country where the people speak a 
different language. 

These people were strong. They were not 
content to ride along on the tide in their 
native lands. They knew what they wanted, 
and went after it despite knowing that the 
road would be very rough. 

Youngsters growing up today in America 
are in about the same position as their im- 
ono Sgt forefathers, except in a different 
ine. 

Our country is being challenged daily by 
a foreign power that regiments its school- 
children. Courses of study are set up and 
the children must apply themselves. In that 
way, the state plans years ahead on the 
number of physicists it will have, the num- 
ber of chemists, engineers, and others. 

Perhaps some of the chemistry students 
would rather be studying engineering. But 
they have no choice. 

„Here things are different. A boy or a girl 
can become almost anything that they wish 
if they try hard enough. It is easy for a 
youngster to quit before he starts. There are 
many excuses available: not enough money 
at home; no time for study; difficulties of 
gaining entrance to schools, and many more. 

But these are just excuses. They are not 
valid reasons why any youngster must miss 
out on a good education. 

If you want an education strongly enough 
you will get it. 

Your forebears could have stayed in their 
native lands. They could have found suit- 
able excuses for staying. But they were not 
looking for excuses. They wanted to live in 
a free country where an individual's only 
limit was himself. 

That is why this country is so great. 
got the best. 

It is now the duty of the descendants of 
these great immigrants to make themselves 
the best in the world. 

We live in an age of science, space travel, 
automation. 

I am sure that a very high percentage of 
our grammar school pupils would like to 
work on rockets and missiles. This requires 
a scientific background. 

But I wonder how many of them are will- 
ing to put in the many hard hours of study 
in mathematics, physics, and related sub- 
jects. Much of this study is But 
it is necessary. It is the foundation of ca- 
reers that are adventurous and fascinating. 

Do you youngsters have the determination 
to plow through the difficult and dull? Do 
they want to be leaders? 

I know that most of our young people are 
interested in space travel. That evidence is 
too well publicized to be missed. A glance 
into the front window of a toy shop shows 
that interest in space starts very early. Also, 
high school science fairs produce more ex- 
hibits connected with space than most other 
fields. 

These facts prove that our younger people 
have the interest. The important thing is: 
Do they have the determination? 

We need trained minds to keep this coun- 
try great. It is the duty of our younger 
generations to improve themselves. Make 
themselves the best anywhere. In doing 
this they carry on the noble example of 
their courageous predecessors, many of whom 
arrived with all their possessions carried in a 
paper bag. 

They may have arrived steerage class, but 
they have been first class ever since. 

Let's all travel first class. 


We 
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Buffalo Evening News Reporter Ed May 
Wins 1960 Pulitzer Prize 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


or NEw YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 13, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased that a member of the staff of 
the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N. V., 
has won a Pulitzer Prize. 

I would like to insert in the RECORD 
the following editorial and article that 
appeared in the May 2, 1961, issue of 
the Buffalo Evening News: 

PULITZER FoR Ep May 


Once again we have the pleasant oppor- 
tunity to congratulate a fellow member of 
the News staff on the receipt of a Pulitzer 
Prize. Three years ago Bruce Shanks won 
the prize for editorial cartoons. Now Re- 

porter Ed May has receiyed an award for 
local reporting. 

Mr. May's winning articles, “Our Costly 
Dilemma,” represented as penetrating a 
study of public welfare problems as was ever 
attempted by an American newspaper. They 
were the product of 6 months of research 
and reporting, including 3 months’ service 
by Mr. May as a caseworker for the Erie 
County Welfare Department. 

The outstanding merit of “Our Costly 
Dilemma” won instant acclaim here and 
elsewhere in the Nation. The series trig- 
gered a comprehensive reform program that 
is still underway—and still bringing bene- 
ficial results—in the Erie County depart- 
ment. Other newspapers carried the articles 
through the Associated Press. The News has 
complied with hundreds of requests from 
welfare authorities and others for reprints. 
The series’ findings and conclusions have 
had an impact and an influence on public 
welfare throughout New York State and be- 
yond it to other parts of the country. 

The Pulitzer Prizes have served for nearly 
half a century as a measure of merit for 
creative and cultural contributions in many 
fields. For newspapermen everywhere they 
are especially significant as a yardstick of 
journalistic skill, enterprise, and devotion to 
public service. We are proud of the profes- 
sional craftsmanship and energy that has 
earned for Mr. May his richly deserved honor 
and has brought to the News, and all who 
contribute to its quality, the happy distinc- 
tion of two Pulitzer Prizes within the brief 
space of 3 years. 

News Reporter Ep May Wirs 1960 PULTTZER 
PRIZE—SECOND MEMBER or STAFF IN 3 
Years HONORED—WROTE SERIES or ARTICLES 
ON WELFARE PROBLEM 


A 1960 Pulitzer Prize for excellence in 
journalism has been awarded to Edgar May, 
Buffalo Evening News general assignment 
reporter. 

The award, announced Monday, was for 
local reporting and is in recognition of 
Mr. May's work on a critical series of articles 
on the public welfare program in Erie County 
and New York State. 

It marks the second time in 3 years a 
member of the Buffalo Evening News staff 
has won a Pulitzer prize—most coveted 
honor in journalism. 

Bruce M. Shanks, News editorial page 
cartoonist, won a Pulitzer Prize for 1957. 
His cartoon, “The Thinker,” was published 
on August 20 of that year. The cartoon 
pointed up the problem of labor racketeering. 

Mr. May's articles were published in the 
News last summer under the series title, 
“Our Costly Dilemma.” 
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WAS UNDERCOVER MAN 

The 31-year-old reporter, who joined the 
News staff April 7, 1958, served as an under- 
cover man to do the basic research that 
made the welfare series possible. He ostensi- 
bly left the News staff and took a job as 
a caseworker for the Erie County Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare. 

Using his personal experience as a case- 
worker and facts uncovered during 6 months 
of research by News staffs in Buffalo and its 
Albany and Washington bureaus, Mr. May 
also interviewed recognized welfare author- 
ities and made a careful study of private 
surveys of welfare agencies of the State. 

The purpose of the series was announced 
at the outset as being to direct community 
thinking toward shortcomings of the wel- 
fare system and generate a grassroots de- 
mand that welfare be confined to the needy 
and dispensed with greater concern for the 
taxpayer. 

NEWS CITED BY AP 

That it achieved this purpose was evident 
even before the final article in the series was 
published. 

Schools giving courses in social welfare 
and the welfare departments of various polit- 
ical subdivisions as far away as Texas re- 
quested reprints of the articles, which were 
made available by the News in convenient 
form. 

The Associated Press awarded a citation to 
the News for making available for general 
distribution a five-part condensation of the 
series and praised the thoughtful, probing 
stories that won prominent display in news- 
papers throughout the State. 

Letters pralsing the series were received 
from editors, State legislators, welfare offi- 
cials and workers and from citizens in all 
parts of the State. 


STUDIED BY COMMISSIONER 


They contained such phrases as “a splen- 
did job; a fine piece of work; admirable 
thoroughness; purposeful job of reporting; 
real public service; well documented and 
very revealing; outstanding service in pre- 
senting in an unbiased manner so many 
facets of this problem.” 


The Erie County citizens welfare advisory 
committee noted that the articles had been 
of great value to it because of factual con- 
tent and practical presentation. 


After a careful study of the articles, Erie 
County welfare commissioner Paul F. Burke 
submitted to the county board of social 
welfare a comprehensive 34-point plan for 
operation of his department, 


CASELOAD DROPPED 


Subsequently more caseworkers were add- 
ed to the departmental staff, salaries were 
increased in amounts up to $300, and there 
was a general awakening of public interest 
in the welfare operations. í 

Although the series was not directed in 
the first instance at fraud, more vigorous 
prosecution of cases of welfare fraud and a 
general tightening of regulations were col- 
lateral results of the series. The welfare 
caseload dropped to th lowest point in 2 
years, 

Mr. May was born in Zurich, Switzerland. 
He was graduated from Northwestern Uni- 
versity with the degree of bachelor of sci- 
ence, journalism, in 1957. Previously he had 
worked as a reporter on the Bellows Falls, 
Vt., Weekly Times and the Fitchburg, Mass., 
Sentinel. 

WON PREVIOUS AWARDS 

He served 6 months in the infantry and 
18 months in the Public Information Office 
of 5th Army Headquarters, Chicago, 1953- 
55. He is a member of the American News- 
paper Guild and Kappa Tau Alpha, journal- 
ism honorary society. 

In 1951, Mr. May won an award from the 
New England Weekly Press Association for 
the best feature story. In the following 
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year, he won from the same organization 
awards for the best news story and the sec- 
ond best news feature. 

As acting editor of the Bellows Weekly 
Times in 1952, he received an award for the 
best weekly paper in New England. In 1959 
he won the Walter O. Bingham Award of the 
Buffalo Newspaper Guild. 

His mother Is Mrs. Renee May of Pittsfield, 
Mass. A sister, Mrs. Arthur Kunin, lives in 
Burlington, Vt. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject of 
the captive mnations—ConcREssIonAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 


The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthuiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 


Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I request 
that the following responses of our citi- 
zens to House Resolution 211 be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 


Henry REGNERY CO., 
Chicago, III., April 26, 1961. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Fr. ooD: I understand 
that you have introduced a resolution creat- 
ing a special House Committee on Captive 
Nations. As chairman of the Chicago Com- 
mittee for Captive Nations Week, may I 
commend you for introducing this legisla- 
tion, and take this opportunity to express 
the hope that the committee is established. 

It seems to me to be clear that our best 
allies are the people of the captive nations, 
and that the best way to bring this fact 
home to the American people, and to let 
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the captive peoples know that they have not 
been forgotten is through such a committee 
ās you have proposed. 
Sincerely yours, 
8 Henny REGNERY, 
President. 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
OF AMERICA, ELMIRA BRANCH, 
Horseheads, N.Y., March 25, 1961. 
Hon, Danir J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The Elmira branch of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 
Wishes to congratulate you on your move in 
introducing the resolution calling for the 
establishment of a permanent Committee 
on Captive Nations in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

These nations constitute a perennial 
Weakness in the Soviet Union. It is to our 
advantage to know these weaknesses and 
work to multiply them. 

We are writing our Congressman and Hon. 

B. Keatinc asking them to sup- 
Port your resolution. 
Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER PETRIWSKY, 
Chairman. 
BYELORUSSIAN-AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Hawthorne, Calif., April 26, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: The membership of this organ- 
ization and myself wish to express our whole- 
hearted support for your proposal to form a 
House of Representatives Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations which we consider to be a right 
Step in dramatizing the situation of national 
Slavery and colonial oppression and exploita- 
tion of the various peoples under Soviet dom- 
ination. We believe that the committee will 
serve a good purpose by collecting and pre- 
Senting to the American people and the 
whole of mankind the abundant evidence 
that the Soviet Union is practicing the crud- 
est kind of colonialism in regard to all 
non-Russian peoples of the Soviet empire 
and the satellite countries. 

Our reasons for supporting the proposal 
&re as follows: 

1. While the West is breaking up empires, 
glving freedom to more and more peoples, 
th Russian Communists are building one, 
reaching out for more and more, right to our 
doorstep. 

2. While posing themselves as champions 
Of all colonial and semicolonial peoples under 
Western domination and hypocritically 
Preaching freedom and self-determination 
for these peoples, the Russian Communists 
are hard at work in trying to deprive the 
Non-Russian peoples of the Soviet empire, 
which became victims of Russian imperialist 
Conquests, of their national identities and 
finally to wipe them off the map as national 
entities. 

3. While accusing this country of war- 
Mongering and imperialism, Khrushchev 
shamelessly calls for liberational wars“ and 
Claims the right for the Soviet Union to 
assist (and stir up, of course) any uprising 
anywhere in the world, which might advance 
Supremacy of Russian communism. 

This country, unfortunately, has not come 
Up with a solution for stemming this Rus- 
Sian tide. The Congress made a good start 
in 1959 by passing a resolution Captive Na- 
tions Week. Khrushchev's reaction to this 
resolution has showed that the captive na- 
tions are a weak and vulnerable spot in the 
Structure of the Soviet empire. (Captive 
nations are a weak spot in any empire; that 
is what causes empires to disintegrate as 
history has proved it so many times.) But 
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Western cold war strategists, for some ob- 
scure reasons, refuse to exploit this Soviet 
weakness. By exposing the Soviets for what 
they are, much of the wind will be taken 
out of the Soviet sails. The proposed com- 
mittee could do a lot in this direction. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH P. ARCIUCH, 
President. 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF 
UKRAINIAN ORGANIZATION, 
. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Hon, DANIEL J. Foo, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLoop: Our organiza- 
tion wishes to congratulate you on your 
bold and farsighted move in introducing the 
resolution calling for the establishment of 
a permanent Committee on Captive Nations 
in the House of Representatives. Needless 
to say, such a committee is long overdue. 
One of the greatest problems confronting 
our Nation today is the Soviet Union, a 
prison house of many nations and peoples. 
These nations are ever eager and wanting 
to escape Soviet Russian slavery and des- 
potism. 

A committee on the Captive Nations 
would serve as a reservoir of information 
and data on the various enslaved nations 
in the U.S.S.R., which information could 
be made available to the U.S. Government 
and its various agencies. Its main function, 
however, would be to inform the American 
people and the world at large on the state 
of affairs behind the Iron Curtain and as- 
sist the Government in formulating its poli- 
cies with respect to the captive nations, We 
are writing our Congressman, Mr, ANFUSO, 
asking him to support your resolution, 

Respectfully yours, 
PETER DUBORVEKI, 
President. 


APRIL 25, 1961. 

Dear Mr. Foon: I have recently noticed 
that your resolution, House Resolution 211, 
which calls for the creation of a Captive Na- 
tions Committee, is presently before the 
Rules Committee. I wish to express my full 
support of this resolution. 

I believe your resolution is a step in the 
right direction in overcoming the evils of 
communism and helping the captive peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain. I believe this 
resolution will have the full support of the 
American people. 


Sincerely, 
James L. MANLEY. 


AMERICAN-UKRAINIAN CITIZENS CLUB, 
Stamford, Conn. April 12, 1961. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN FLooD: Our organiza- 
tion, the American-Ukrainian Citizens Club 
of Stamford, Conn., wishes to express our 


congratulations to you. We are glad to 


know that you were farsighted and bold 
enough to introduce the resolution for the 
establishment of a permanent Committee on 
Captive Nations in the House of Represent- 
atives. We hope that this resolution will 
be acted upon due to your efforts, 

We believe that such a committee would 
do much for all freedom-loving people that 
are enslaved, especially those behind the Iron 
Curtain. This committee would also help 
to keep Americans informed of the plight 
of these people and countries. 

Again you are to be congratulated on your 
farsightedness and wish you luck with it. 
We are writing our Congressman Staat, ex- 
pressing our views and asking for his sup- 
port of this resolution. 


Very truly yours, 
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MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 26, 1961. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD; The Slavic In- 
stitute of Marquette University wholeheart- 
edly endorses House Resolution 211 dealing 
with the establishment of a special Commit- 
tee on the Captive Nations. 

Our institute has championed the cause of 
the captive nations since its organization 11 
years ago and feels honored that the idea has 
been dignified by your resolution. 

We hope that the bill will meet with the 
unanimous approval of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ROMAN SMAL-STocKr, 
Director. 
ALFRED J. SOKOLNICKI, 
Secretary. 
UKRAINIAN NATIONAL Home, 
Willimantic, Conn., March 29, 1961. 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: The members 
of the Ukrainian National Home of Wil- 
limantic, Conn., in the name of their presi- 
dent, wish to congratulate you on your 
presentation of a resolution to the House 
of Representatives, calling for the establish- 
ment of a permanent Committee on Captive 
Nations. 

A Committee on the Captive Nations would 
furnish basic information and data on the 
various nations in the USSR. It would 
inform the world at large and the American 
people on the state of affairs behind the Iron 
Curtain and aid the Government in forming 
its policies with respect to these nations. 

We are writing to the State of Connecti- 
cut's own Congressman Kowalski, asking 
him to support your resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH RUDKO, 
President. 
BYELORUSSIAN-AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New Brunswick, NJ., April 24, 1961. 
Hon. DANIL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sin: On behalf of the Byelorussian- 
American Association in New Jersey I wish 
to express sincere congratulations on your 
introduction of the resolution for the es- 
tablishment of a permanent Committee on 
Captive Nations in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. . 

The Soviet Union’s goal is to dominate 
the world, and Americans shall know it be- 
cause Soviet Russia has become a great im- 
perialist peril which threatens all free na- 
tions and particularly our country—the 
United States of America. 

Your resolution to create a committee is 
a great step in the right direction. It 
would serve as an information center on the 
enslaved peoples in the USSR. Our Gov- 
ernment needs this information in making 
proper policies with respect to the captive 
nations and with respect to the security of 
the United States. 

With personal regards and best wishes, I 


Sincerely yours, 
SERGIS HUTYRCZYK, 
President. 


WILLIMANTIC, CONN., April J. 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran ConcressMANn FLoop: Our organiza- , 
tion, the Ukrainian Youth Association of 
Willimantic, Conn., wish to congratulate 
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you on your introducing the resolution call- 
ing for the establishment of a permanent 
Committee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. 

We have also contacted our Congressman, 
Mr. Kowalski by letter, and asked him to 
support your resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE TUSKEWICZ, 
President. 


A Look at John Birch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
many news sources have not objectively 
reported the facts concerning the John 
Birch Society. As a member of the so- 
ciety, I am anxious that it receive a fair 
and just hearing before the American 
public. I think the following editorial 
from the San Marino Tribune, the lead- 
ing newspaper of San Marino, Calif., will 
interest those among us who want to 
know the truth about the society. Under 
unanimous consent, I insert this editorial 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

A LOOK AT JOHN BIRCH 


Why is it that partriotism is put on the 
defensive in the eyes of good Americans? 
Why do Americans question the motives or 
tactics of those whose only objective is the 
scourging of Communist influence from the 
American scene? Who turns American 
against American when the success of world- 
wide communism is concerned? 

Is this attack on patriotism foreshadow- 
ing the day when patriots will be called 
conspirators against their own government, 
and placed under some sort of custody? 

In every country where communism has 
taken over, the patriots were first consid- 
ered controversial and later banded as con- 
spirators against their government as it fell 
under the control of Reds. It happened in 
Cuba, which isn’t very far away, and it could 
happen in America. 

A favorite and effective tactic is to aim a 
smear campaign at anyone who is anti-Com- 
munist—discredit his political stand by lies 
or distortions, and destroy him by public 
censure. Those who use this tactic never 
answer this man’s initial charges, nor do they 
ever replace him with another effective anti- 
Communist program. Their program is to 
smear and destroy. 

The John Birch Society is getting a 
healthy start throughout the Southland and 
throughout the foothills. A program of 
positive, patriotic action, it has already at- 
tracted the usual smear. Some people who 
who have never tried to oppose the Com- 
munist threat, and some who have never rec- 
ognized the Communist threat that now 
stands at their doorstep, are trying to dis- 
credit this group without knowing of its in- 
tents, its purposes, its methods. Some of 
them are becoming the unthinking tools of 
forces who oppose the John Birch movement 
because it is anti-Communist—a sobering 
thought, 

The John Birch Society Is a challenge to 
Americans, It shows them through films 
and speeches what the advance of commu- 
nism has been. It recalls to their minds 
what they already knew but have forgotten— 
the events of recent history that have led 
America to the brink of disaster. It invites 
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Americans to join in an effort to turn the 
tide. 

There is no coercion in this movement; 
there couldn’t be. 

There are two forces operating in our world 
today, capitalism and communism. The 
John Birch Society is on the side of capital- 
ism. It is frankly- pro-American, pro- 
capitalist, and anti-Communist. There isn't 
the slightest doubt of its position. Lined 
up against the society and others like it are 
the Communists, the pro-Communists, the 
“do-nothings,” the “let’s-don't-rock-the- 
boaters," the “surrender is better than 
death" tub thumpers, and the anti-anti- 
Communists. This is quite a group; its pro- 
gram for anti-Communist action is no action 
at all; their syllabus could have been written 
by Lenin. 

The John Birch Society has one more 
theory that its detractors refuse to recog- 
nize: They feel that the ordinary American 
has enough sense to make up his own mind. 

Before you allow yourself to be stampeded 
by the critics, investigate the John Birch 
Society. A growing number of Americans 
have done so, and a growing number have 
joined its movement toward fundamental 
American constitutional government. The 
fact that they are under fire, is proof of their 
effectiveness. 


Crop of Confusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, I include an editorial published 
in the April 18 issue of the Burlington 
(N.C.) Daily Times-News. 

This editorial indicates that the activi- 
ties of the Department of Agriculture 
are not escaping attention of the folks 
down home: 

CROP or CONFUSION 

President Kennedy remarked the other day 
that he hoped farmers would join up with 
his new voluntary feed grain plan, thus as- 
suring themselves of a good support price 
and enabling the Government to save money 
on the farm program. 

But the Department of Agriculture isn’t 
content merely to hope that farmers will 
volunteer. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion (a Government arm) has been busily 
dumping corn on the market to drive the 
price down and frighten farmers into volun- 
teering. This brought about “the sharpest 
March decline in 13 years,” the Wall Street 
Journal reported. 

Thus the farmer is warned to sign up for 
supports at $1.20 and for acreage curtailment 
or try to survive in a market where the CCC 
has proved it can keep the price of corn down 
around $1.05. 

Already, about 80 percent of Illinois farm- 
ers and about 60 percent of Iowa farmers 
have seen the handwriting on the crib wall 
and signed. What else could they do? 

But how about the second part of the ad- 
ministration plan—reducing the cost of the 
farm program to the Government? 

The administration’s March revision of the 
budget ups the spending of the Agriculture 
Department by $658 million—the largest in- 
crease outside the Defense Department. 

Meanwhile, the National Farmers Organ- 
ization is in the midst of a drive to hold 
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cattle off the market to drive priccs up, and 
it claims some success. 

If the meatpackers were to do the same 
thing, they'd be in line for prosecution under 
the antitrust laws. 

Those who profess to see silver linings in 
the cloudy farm policy picture today must 
be overlooking some of the realities, 


Poland’s Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my intention that these remarks 
commemorating Poland’s Constitution 
Day be included in the Recorp on the 
appropriate anniversary day which was 
yesterday, May 3. Unfortunately, I was 
called away from the floor before I had 
an opportunity to include them. It does 
not lessen my appreciation of Poland's 
continual fight for freedom. 

In the lives of all nations there is 
always one day that more than any other 
symbolizes the national spirit. For Po- 
land it is her Constitution Day, cele- 
brated on May 3 for 170 years this year. 

Poland's Constitution Day commemo- 
rates the Constitution of 1791. In that 
year Poland made a great, almost con- 
vulsive effort to free herself from an 
outmoded political and social system. 
The “4 years’ sejm” or Parliament, led 
by men of great force of character and 
capacity, adopted the Constitution we 
celebrate today. It converted Poland 
into a limited constitutional monarchy, 
with ministerial responsibility and bi- 
ennial parliaments. Invidious class dis- 
tinctions were abolished. The humble 
townsman might now own land, or enter 
the ranks of state or church, privileges 
formerly open only to the gentry. The 
protection of law was extended to the 
peasants, and serfdcm was mitigated 
with a view to its eventual abolition. 
Absolute religious toleration was pro- 
claimed, and provisions for periodical 
reform by subsequent parliaments were 
also embodied in this Constitution. 

But this most liberal and progressive 
document was to be short lived. Some 
magnates who could not accept the new 
order of things sought Russian assist- 
ance, and Catherine the Great was only 
too happy to oblige. Prussia, a supposed 
ally, left Poland in the lurch. Betrayed 
but not broken, the tiny Polish Army put 
up a spirited resistance, but eventually 
the struggle was lost, and the second 
partition of Poland took place. 

But neither that partition nor the sub- 
sequent travails through which Poland 
was to pass have ever been able to kill 
the spirit of liberty which lives in Polish 
hearts. That historic truth is being re- 
discovered by Poland's Communist mas- 
ters today. Poland’s Government may 
be 100 percent Communist, Poland's 
people are not. Poland's Government 
may adopt policies hostile to the United 
States, but Poland's people are friendly. 
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Indeed, if a free plebiscite were to be 
held today can there be any doubt that 
Poland would opt for the West? 

To keep this spirit of liberty alive it is 
only fitting that we in the United States 
should commemorate this great anni- 
versary of Polish freedom, and take this 
occasion for renewed expression of our 
faith that Poland will once again be free. 


Loyalty Day, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


, OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting editorial which 
appeared in the National Tribune, Stars 
and Stripes issue of May 4, 1961. 

Loyatry Day, 1961 


A number of years ago the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars conceived the idea of designat- 
ing May 1 as Loyalty Day. The idea was to 
counteract the blatant propaganda put forth 
by the Communists around the globe on that 
Particular day. 

So, over the years Loyalty Day has been 
one of consecration to democratic princi- 
ples which are so much a part of American 
life. It provides an opportunity for Ameri- 
Cans to rededicate themselves to the demo- 
cratic ideals set up by the founders of this 
Nation 185 years ago. 

Loyalty Day serves a high and useful pur- 
Pose. In its promotion of the idea the VFW 
adopted this slogan, “Loyalty, Our First Line 
of Defense.” It proceeded on the premise 
that only through the loyalty and faithful- 
ness of our citizens can this country retain 
not only its democratic ideals and principles 
but its position as a leader of the free world. 

We are dutybound as citizens to counter- 
act subversive influences and fight commu- 
nist infiltration on every front. Ours is a 
land of many freedoms and it is ironic that 
traitorous Communists in this country were 
able to secure a substantial following be- 
Cause they took full advantage of the rights 
and liberties granted under the American 
Consttiution. Because of these privileges 
they were provided a chance to conspire 
against the Government which had given 
them an opportunity to express themselves 
without fear of reprisal. 

We must impress upon our citizenry that 
they are a part and parcel of the greatest 
and most democratic government in the 
History of the world. The United States 
of America as a government is dedicated 
to personal and religious freedom regardless 
of creed, color or social station. 

Democracy thrives upon full and com- 
plete knowledge and understanding. We 
must be strong in our determination to pre- 
serve our priceless heritage. It is worth an 
all-out effort on the part of every American 
to live up to the precious freedoms which 
thousands of men have laid down their 
lives to preserve, 

In his definition of democracy, Abraham 
Lincoln once said, “As I would not be a 
Slave, so I would not be a master. This 
expresses my idea of democracy,” and Lin- 
coln added. Whatever differs from this Is no 
democracy.” 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 3, 1791, just a short 2 years after 
the United States adopted its Consti- 
tution in 1789, the Polish Diet by unani- 
mous and solemn vote enacted Free Po- 
land's Constitution, kindling a flame of 
freedom that still burns brightly in the 
minds and hearts of a freedom-loving 
people. 

Yesterday was the 170th anniversary 
of the Polish Constitution, and we rise in 
tribute to this anniversary and also to 
honor our Polish-American citizens who 
sense so deeply the blessings of a free 
land. For while the anniversary of Po- 
land's Constitution Day finds that nation 
dominated by Communists, its people are 
still loyal to the ideals that initially 
whetted their appetite for independence 
and sovereignty. 

Connecticut, my home State, and the 
Fifth District, which I represent, are 
privileged to have many fine citizens of 
Polish ancestry. I take pride in joining 
with friends and descendants of Poland, 
wherever they may be, in commemorat- 
ing this day, because I can attest to the 
vital role they have played in the enrich- 
ment of my district, the State of Con- 
necticut, and the Nation. 

The best efforts of their Communist 
rulers have failed to destroy the spirit 
of the Polish people; nor have they been 
able to stamp out the characteristics 
of nationalism, religion, and love of per- 
sonal liberty which have symbolized the 
Polish people since 1781. 

These were attributes long recognized 
in men and women of Poland who won 
world renown and this Nation's admira- 
tion or gratitude for accomplishments 
in the military, scientific, medical, and 
musical fields they championed. I refer 
to Copernicus, Madam Curie, Chopin, 
Paderewski, John Sobieski, Casimir the 
Great; Kosciusko, and Pulaski. Poland 
has contributed enormously to the 
civilization and cultural heritage of the 
West. Our debt is great to Kosciusko 
and Pulaski, who contributed immeas- 
urably to the achievement of our own 
independence. 

Men who undertook the task to guide 
the Polish nation on the path of social 
progress. belonged to the most en- 
lightened brains of 18th-century Po- 
land. They were inspired by the ideals 
of the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and influenced by the French 
proclamation of the rights of man and 
citizen. The principles laid down in the 
May 3 Constitution survived while 
Poland was struggling for independence 
and were referred to in the constitu- 
tional laws of the reborn Polish state 
after World War I. The present plight 
of Communist domination does but re- 
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affirm the attachment of the Poles to 
their historic charter of 1791. 

I hope that by these observances and 
commentaries we may bring inspiration 
and assurance to men and women who 
love liberty, that the yoke of oppression 
need not be eternal, and that, in the 
words contained in the Polish national 
anthem, “Poland is not lost forever, 
while our lives remain.” 


Government-Sponsored Security: You 


Can’t Take It Or Leave It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday, May 3, the 
Washington Daily News carried a 
Scripps-Howard article and an editorial 
on the sale by the Internal Revenue 
Service of the work animals of a Penn- 
sylvania Amish farmer, a sale to per- 
mit the Government to recover unpaid 
taxes to provide for the old-age security 
of the individual. This farmer's present 
security—the animal power he needs to 
make his living—is taken from him to 
pay taxes for a program which he, and 
others of the Amish sect, wish not-to 
participate in. In the name of welfare 
for this individual, this individual's wel- 
fare has been sacrificed. 

To help return our social security sys- 
tem to a sound basis, I have offered a 
bill, H.R, 4817, to make it optional, al- 
lowing the individual to make arrange- 
ments for financing his retirement as he 
wishes, within certain qualifications to 
assure that the program will be sufficient. 
I offered this as an amendment to the 
recently passed Social Security Amend- 
ments in the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and, had it not been barred by a gag 
rule which I opposed, I would have of- 
fered it for the consideration of the 
House, so that it could work its will as 
promised by the leadership when the 
Rules Committee increase was voted, 

I place this article and editorial in 
the Appendix of the Recorp under the 
unanimous consent of my colleagues: 
AMISH FARMER REFUSES To Pay—INTERNAL 

REVENUE AUCTIONS Orr THREE HORSES 

PrrrssurcH, May 3.—The Federal Govern- 
ment auctioned off three horses belonging to 
a Pittsburgh area Amish farmer who refused 
to pay social security taxes because his re- 
ligion forbids saving for old age. 

Valentine Y. Byler owed $308 and his 
horses brought in $460. 

Out of that $460, the Government will pay 
the back tax bill and expenses—insurance 
on the horses’ lives, the cost of transporting 
them from the Byler farm at New Wilming- 
ton to the auction site, plus the bill for 


them at a barn. 
Mr. Byler will receive anything left over. 
PURCHASED 
Mark Andio, a Youngstown, Ohio, horse 
dealer, purchased Mr. Byler's three Belgian 
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work mares May 1 to climax the Govern- 
ment's attempt to collect social security taxes 
from the farmer. 

The Internal Revenue Service, which is 
charged with collecting the tax, estimates 
there are more than 250 other Amish families 
in the same area who also are refusing to pay 
the levy. 

The Amish sect is an offshoot of the Men- 
nonites, the so-called plain people who emi- 
grated to America in the late 1600's to escape 
religious persecution in Europe. 

If anything even plainer and more funda- 
mental than the Mennonites, the Amish be- 
lieve the Bible and an enlightened conscience 
to be the final authority in all things. 

The Amish farmers dress in either brown 
or blue work clothes, adopt beards once they 
are married, shun violence, keep to them- 
selves and do all work in the fields with 
horses. Their religion also forbids the use of 
tractors as well as other mechanical aids, 

SAME STEPS 


W. K. Shaw; a regional IRS officer, inti- 
mated the Government may take the same 
step against other conscientious objectors to 
the payment of social security taxes. 

This would be done even though Uncle 
Sam in effect is taking away an Amish farm- 
er's means of earning a living when he seizes 
the farmer's horses since tractors can’t be 


An IRS district collection manager said 
Mr. Byler was singled out to have his horses 
sold “because he was one of the more ag- 
gressive, uncooperative taxpayers in my 
area.” 


The Government placed liens against Mr. 
Byler’s horses in June 1959 and decided to 
proceed with the auction after subsequent 
negotiations failed to elicit payment. 


Tue STUPIDITY OF THE Law 


You don't have to go behind the Iron 
Curtain to find an example of heartless and 
inhuman use of the power of government 
against the individual citizen, You need 
go no farther than New Wilmington, Pa, 

It was there that the power and the maj- 
esty of the Federal Government was in- 
voked to show one Valentine Byler the ne- 
cessity of conforming to the dictates of the 
Central Government. 

Mr. Byler is a member of the Amish sect, 
a frugal, farming people who use horses In- 
stead of tractors. 

Furthermore, their religion forbids them 
to make war or to accept anything from 
government. In case of need, they take care 
of their own. 

Among other things the Amishman won't 
touch is the social security system. But the 
Government contends that, as self-employed 
farmers, they are obligated by a 1955 law to 
pay 43% percent of their gross earnings into 
the social security fund, even if they never 
draw a nickel's worth of benefits—which no 
Amishman would do, 

So the regional Internal Revenue Service 
selected Valentine Byler as the first candi- 
date for punishment because he didn't pay 
his social security taxes. It seized three 
workhorses on a lien of $303. They were 
sold for $460, with the surplus above the 
lien, insurance and transportation costs to 
be turned back to Mr. Byler. Similar action 
is planned against other members of the 
Amish sect. 

This action by IRS is in accord with the 
law. It is also nuts. There is room in this 
country for honest dissent and the law 
should be changed to provide for exceptions. 
It is obviously unjust that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should seize the means of liveli- 
hood of these peaceful Amishmen in an ef- 
fort to dragoon them into a forced welfare 
system—which, incidentally, they don’t 
need. Amishmen know how to take care of 
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themselves, both individually and as a 
group; an old-fashioned American trait 
antedating the so-called social security sys- 
tem. 


Anti-Back-Door Spending Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, great prog- 
ress is being made toward the elimina- 
tion of the back-door spending device. 
By this, I mean information is reach- 
ing the public regarding the laxity of 
Congress in requiring justification for 
public expenditures. Likewise, the pub- 
lic is learning that the Representatives 
in the House are bypassing the provision 
for an annual review of all spending 
programs, 

The progress I refer to is due to dis- 
semination of information by organiza- 
tions interested in sound fiscal pro- 
cedures and also by newspapers that 
carry this message through their edi- 
torial columns. 

A fine example, Mr. Speaker, of such 
an editorial appeared on May 2 in the 
Baltimore Sun, and under unanimous 
consent, I include this editorial follow- 
ing these brief remarks: 

BACKDOOR SPENDING 

One section of the depressed areas bill 
that the President signed yesterday has 
large constitutional implications. It is the 
part that provides a $300 million loan fund 
to be advanced directly from the Treasury 
without specific appropriation by the Con- 
gress. The loans would be made available 
for rehabilitating sagging factories, improv- 
ing public services, in general for outlays 
increasing employment in the assisted areas. 
The purpose is all to the good, but the 
method of raising the money is well worth 
a second look. 

Backdoor financing, to give this new prac- 
tice the name invented by Its critics, began 
before the New Deal, In Mr. Hoover's term 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation— 
first large-scale government intervention to 
reverse economic downturns—was financed 
by direct drafts on the Treasury. The ra- 
tionale then advanced, however, is not often 
heard today. In 1932 it was argued that 
since the RFC would make loans, and since 
loans are repayable, there would be no net 
expenditure of public money. So, in strict 
logic no congressional appropriation was 
necessary. 

But as steady use erodes any loophole, so 
the backdoor financing loophole has been 
widened until the old limitation to repay- 


able loans has long since declined, The 


Commodity Credit Corporation, for instance, 
is financed by backdoor access to the Treas- 
ury. True, the CCC poses as a bank advanc- 
ing funds on farm produce deposited as col- 
lateral. But in fact the loans are payments 
and the so-called crop collateral is actually 
surplus purchased to hold up prices. Pub- 
lic money is spent—very conclusively spent 
without detailed congressional appropria- 
tion. That some of the surplus may later 
be closed out at firesale prices does not alter 
the fiscal facts. 

The main reason parllaments were in- 
vented in the first place was to impose tax- 
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payers’ control over what was done with 
tax money. The idea was that the people 
who paid the revenues would send repre- 
sentatives to the capital empowered to say 
how they could be spent. For various con- 
temporary reasons there is a rising im- 
patience with congressional control of the 
purse, and a notion that in fact various 
executive agencies know better how to dis- 
pose of public money than the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people who provide it. This 
is a notion which, if defensible at all, needs 
skeptical. examination every time it is 
advanced. y 


Time To Stop Running to Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, 
I include an editorial published in the 
April 19 issue of the Observer-News En- 
terprise, of Newton, N.C. 

This editorial should be required read- 
ing for those who are turning more and 
more to Washington for the solution of 
local problems. It clearly demonstrates 
what can be accomplished by the home 
folks if they use the initiative, resource- 
fulness, and determination practiced by 
their forefathers. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Tru To Stor RUNNING TO WASHINGTON 


One of the great, continuing Issues of the 
time in this country has to do with the role 
the Government plays, or should play, in 
local problems and affairs. Without going 
into all the pros and cons involved, one thing 
can be said with certainty: We now look 
to the Central Government for all manner 
of services and aids that were totally un- 
known a comparatively short time ago.“ And 
the cost of these has become staggering over 
the years. ; 

It is argued that only the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the resources to deal effec- 
tively with a lengthy list of local difficul- 
ties, And it is true that Washington has 
long provided aid and succor when disas- 
ters, such as floods and tornadoes, have 
struck various regions. However, in late 
times, local governments and local groups 
have turned almost automatically to Wash- 
ington and to the Federal Treasury for trou- 
bles that are simply not in the disaster 
category and that, in a previous era, would 
have been dealt with at home. 

The question, of course, is just how nec- 
essary Federal aid for certain purposes is— 
and whether or not the local community 
could solve most of the local problems if it 
only tried. A publication of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States casts a re- 
vealing light on the matter. It tells the 
story of Fort Smith, Ark., which, in 1959, 
became what is known as a depressed area. 

Cause of the trouble was the closing of 
a major army base on the city’s outskirts. 
The GI's who had spent freely disappeared. 
With them went a thousand civilian jobs. 
The area lost 6,000 of its population. Num- 
bers of businesses went to the wall, and for 
sale and for rent signs appeared in hundreds 
of dwellings. 

But Fort Smith did not go hat in hand to 
Washington for help, Instead, local leaders 
decided to do the needed job with local 
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energies and resources. The chamber of com- 
merce was revitalized and given additional 
financing, and its industrial development 
Program was completely overhauled. A 100- 
man committee was organized into teams 
to inventory the area’s tangible assets. 

Surveys were conducted to gather the ma- 
terial that would make Fort Smith attractive 
to prospective industry. It was shown that 
operating costs were lower than in many 
other places; that good municipal services 
were available at moderate tax cost; that 
the school system was excellent; that there 
was an abundance of the necessary natural 
resources: and so on down an impressive list. 
Then, whenever the opportunity presented 
itself, industrial location teams, armed with 
their inducements, pleaded their case before 
the executive officers of industries. 

The program has been an outstanding suc- 
cess. Last year 1,188 new jobs came into 
being in the clty—more than were lost when 
the army camp closed. The year also wit- 
nessed the coming of seven brandnew in- 
dustries and 22 major industrial expansions, 
accounting for a capital expenditure of more 
than $18 million. 

The chamber's report observes, “Disdain- 
ing any kind of Federal aid from Washing- 
ton, Fort Smith's business leaders declare: 
“We're a city on the move. There's no limit 
where we can go’.” It seems only fair to 
say that many another community could 
do as much when trouble strikes, instead of 
asking Uncle Sam to take care of everything. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr, NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day was the 170th anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution. The same spirit of 
democracy which the Polish people ex- 
Pressed in their constitution 170 years 
ago is the central theme of our American 
heritage and way of life, and this com- 
mon dedication to the rights of man 
under God has been strengthened here 
in our country by the presence among us 
of the many thousands of American 
citizens of Polish origins. 

The Polish people of the Second Dis- 
trict in Minnesota are fine people, and 
I am happy that I can speak for them 
to bring their greetings to their fellow 
men throughout the United States in 
Observance of the Polish Constitution 
Day. They are proud of their heritage 
and their common bonds with freedom- 
loving people all over the world, and 
their only regret is that they cannot look 
to their motherland as an independent 
nation enjoying its rightful place among 
the family of free and independent na- 
tions. Poland has been subjected to one 
invasion after another since the adoption 
of her republican constitution on May 3, 
1791, and has not known the blessings 
of liberty except for a. brief period of 
time between World Wars I and II. 

It is amazing to me to realize that the 
Spirit of the Polish Constitution still lives 
in the hearts and minds of the Polish 
People after these many long years of 
invasion and subjugation, and in a world 
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torn today by the Communist-inspired 
cold war we can all take increased dedi- 
cation to the cause of liberty from the 
inspirational example of the Polish 
people. 


Some Merger Misgivings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 17, 1961 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, more and 
more, those of us who are interested in 
transportation are becoming concerned 
with the apparently unplanned or un- 
coordinated rash of rail mergers which 
are cropping up. We all want to have 
the best possible transportation system 
in this country over the next few years. 
This requires that rail mergers must 
be based on a comprehensive plan, not 
just thrown together for reasons of 
financial expediency. 

In a recent issue of Trains, its editor, 
David P. Morgan, presented the views 
which many thoughtful observers of the 
railroad scene have been feeling. May 
I, therefore, call this editorial to the 
attention of our colleagues: 

Some MERGER MISGIVINGS 

What follows is not intended for the aid 
and comfort of those who oppose all rail- 
road mergers, per se. Indeed, it is pre- 
cisely because mergers make sense that we 
are distressed at the industry's failure to 
follow St. Paul's injunction (1 Cor. 14: 40): 
“Let all things be done decently and in 
order.” Instinct ought to warn us that 
some sort of ICC master consolidation plan 
is not the answer; there's too much Goy- 
ernment in railroading as it is. But surely 
there should be a greater communion among 
the carriers themselves. There is scant evi- 
dence in the following items to indicate 
that the roads involved think of themselves 
as members of an interdependent industry: 

The most critical area of U.S. railroading 
and hence the region in direct need of con- 
solidation savings—New England—is with- 
out a merger plan. The roads there at- 
tempted and defaulted on a merger, mainly 
we gather because the various security hold- 
ers involved could not decide which line 
would go bankrupt first. It is difficult to 
reconcile the fact that certain New England 
roads are home owned and others are con- 
trolled from Park Avenue or Montreal; and 
it’s obvious that Alpert and McGinnis are 
beset with passenger woes that no longer 
bother Maine Central or Rutland. Still, 
some outsider is going to ask why the good 
merger patent medicine wasn't prescribed 
first for the patient nearest death; and what 
are we going to tell him? 

The most obvious thing in 1961 railroad 
news is that the East is headed for a two- 
system map composed of (1) Pennsy and its 
satellites, and (2) everybody else. One un- 
fortunate result is the ungentlemanly Jay 
Gould-like bidding for Baltimore & Ohio 
by Chesapeake & Ohio and New York Cen- 
tral. Another regrettable consequence is 
the plight of freshly merged Erie-Lacka- 
wanna, which wants no part of B. & O.- 
C. & O.-N. T. C., yet discovers it isn't wanted 
in the Pennsy camp. (And for that matter, 
what of the famous and interdependent 
alphabet freight route which leaves tide- 
water over B. & O.-controlled Western Mary- 
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land, passes through independent middle- 
man Pittsburgh & West Virginia, and winds 
up on Nickel Plate, which has agreed to 
merge with Pennsy-controlled N. & W.?) 
All this maneuvering may delight the finan- 
cial editors but it proves little for railroad 
statesmanship and confirms our belief that 
the Eastern Railroad Presidents Conference 
should have put out the fire before it began 
when E.R.P.C. had a chance back in 1959. 

Elsewhere: The bittersweet, on-again, off- 
again romance of Milwaukee and North 
Western continues to smolder, but assuming 
it catches fire, what then? Surely no final 
merger map will find these two compara- 
tively weak grangers able to go it alone. 
The squabble over whether Santa Fe or 
S. P. gets Western Pacific is so delicate that 
neither buyer dares to ask for an outright 
merger, yet the implications are so profound 
that 2,000 miles distant we hear rumors that 
U.P. has bought up 8 percent of Rio Grande 
common. And there’s Coast Line which 
quite naturally, if unrealistically, wants its 
cake and wants to eat it too; that is, it 
wishes to merge with parallel Seaboard with- 
out losing control of L. & N., a circumstance 
everyone in the South from GM. & O. to 
Southern, finds intolerable. 


Already the brotherhoods have decided to 
protest all mergers, per se; the Justice De- 
partment wants to sit in on the LC. C. hear- 
ings; the Commission itself is beginning to 
narrow its eyes; and, expectedly, certain 
Congressmen are clearing their throats and 
olling up their mimeograph machines. 
Which is to say that the railroads are going 
to have their hands full persuading the pub- 
lic of the validity of mergers without en- 
gaging in fisticuffs themselves over the issue. 


Poland’s Constitution Day 


SPEECH 
HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, freedom is 
the great heritage of mankind, It is the 
foundation upon which this Republic of 
ours rests. We cherish the Declaration 
of Independence because it is one of the 
classic expositions of man’s longing to 
be free. The Magna Carta and the Proc- 
lamation of the Rights of Man are simi- 
larly revered. A lesser known but 
equally important document which fol- 
lows this tradition is the Polish Consti- 
tution of May 3, 1791. The Polish Con- 
stitution, adopted on the eve of Poland’s 
partition by its powerful neighbors, has 
been characterized as “one of the great- 
est achievements in Polish--history.” 
Another historian, speaking of the con- 
stitution, concluded: 

This heroic breach with the past, this ab- 
juration of the ancient sins, this renuncia- 
tion of the idolized golden liberty throws an 
immortal gleam over the last dark years of 
the Republic. 


Today Poland is once again under for- 
eign rule. The Communist dictatorship 
which controls the country denies the 
people their right to govern themselves. 
We in America who have that right have 
a duty to those less fortunate than we. 
It is incumbent upon us that we use all 
our strength and resources to win the 
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struggle against communism. We can- 
not afford to slacken our effort even mo- 
mentarily lest we find ourselves in the 
position of all too many nations which 
have fallen under Communist rule. It is 
fitting that on this the 170th anniver- 
sary of the adoption of Poland’s Consti- 
tution we proclaim to the people of Po- 
land and the world our dedication to the 
cause of liberty and democracy and our 
unflagging determination to fight for 
that cause. 


St. Patrick’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, by leave 
previously obtained, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorp an address I delivered 
in Cleveland on March 17—St. Patrick's 
Day: 

Sr. PATRICK'S Dar 

On this feast of St. Patrick, the patron 
saint of the Irish, we pay homage to our 
patron saint. We refresh in our minds and 
hearts the memory of him and of his labors, 
and catch, if we can, some spark of the love 
and faith which produced such labors, such 
fidelity, such zeal in the saint himself, and 
in the whole Irish nation which followed 
his footsteps. 

From the days of gentle St. Patrick, who 
brought the light of Christianity to a land 
even in those pagan days, a civilized nation, 
to our present time, the Irish race has played 
a part in world history out of all proportion 
to their comparatively small numbers, When 
Christian civilization was all but destroyed 
by the barbarian invasion of other days, 
Ireland became the sanctuary and refuge of 
learning and culture. 

The Irish always had a genius for spiritual 
values. In their entire history they have 
opposed the false philosophies of materialism 
which have often distorted men's sense of 
proportion. 

It is more than 1,500 years since Patrick, 
captured by pagan Irish, was brought to Ire- 
land to work as a shepherd tending flocks on 
the hillsides. Most of you know the story of 
Patrick—the long nights on the hillsides he 
spent, pondering on the pagan blindness of 
the splendid race of the Gael who were his 
captors and knew not Christ; the dreams he 
dreamt that he might one day bring to them 
the gift of God's grace and the sweetness of 
His love; his escape, and the long years of 
study in the seminaries of the continent; 
his consecration and his return again as 
bishop to Ireland; the long years of mission- 
ary labors among princes and people the 
length and breadth of the Emerald Isle. 

On this feast day of St. Patrick, the patron 
saint of the Irish, there is great rejoicing in 
the Christian world. It is also a day for 
serious reflection on the life and times of 
St. Patrick and the spiritual values which he 
brought to Western civilization. 

Today Western civilization is in a state 
of profound doubt. This once dynamic way 
of Ute is dow gripped with instabilities, 
fears, and uncertainties concerning the 
future, From within and from without, the 
timeless values which mark the character 
of the Western World are under assault. 

The new barbarian has already breached 
the outer ramparts of our civilization. He 
has cast the heaviest of chains upon millions 
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of people who have the right to claim a 
common heritage with us. At this hour he 
stands without our very gates, awaiting 
the moment when we shall hesitate or falter 
in our defenses, therice to strike us a 
mortal blow. But history has a manner of 
repeating itself. 

Fifteen centuries ago another civilization 
was put to the test by destroying forces 
from within and without. The great Roman 
Empire then represented a way of life guid- 
ing the affairs of most of the known world. 
From within, the Roman Empire had be- 
come soft and purposeless, materialism and 
the pursuit of creature satisfaction had been 
eating away at the very heart of the civiliza- 
tion. From without barbarian tribes were 
battering at the walls of the empire, con- 
temptuous of the once vaunted power and 
glory of the Roman leaders. And Rome fell, 
the victim of its own weakness, its unwill- 
ingness to change from within in order to 
meet the challenge of the barbarian assault 
from without. 

It was at this crossroads in history that 
@ young man, a former slave and later to be 
known as St. Patrick, was leaving his in- 
delible mark upon the Irish people. So 
deep was his spiritual mark upon the once 
wild and war-like tribes of Ireland that it 
was not long before bands of his followers 
left the Emerald Isle to lift the curtain of 
spiritual darkness which had descended 
upon all of Europe aftér the fall of the 
Roman Empire. The barbarian hordes which 
flooded over most of known Europe brought 
nothing with them except power, brutality, 
despotism. and the pagan code of might 
makes right. St. Patrick and his teachings 
thus became the spiritual liberators of 
Europe, following a long period of darkness. 

There are many signs today which indicate 
that Western civilization may be following 
the old roads of the Roman Empire—the 
roads to internal collapse. And the United 
States is no exception to this trend. The 
spiritual and moral values which brought 
greatness to our country have been pushed 
into the background. New and unbecoming 
standards and moral values seem to occupy 
a dominant role in our national affairs. Ma- 
terlal values and creature comforts are the 
order of the day. Personal success is all too 
frequently measured by the external evi- 
dences of material wealth. By one common 
standard you are judged to be successful if 
you own a large rambling home in suburbia, 
two cars, and a private swimming pool. 
Thus the criteria for attaining success em- 
phasizes what you have been able to get out 
of your felowman—not what you have done 
for your fellow man. = 

To put it another way, it is said that we 
are living in the organization age and that 
the organization man is the key to 20th cen- 
tury success. Now who is the organization 
man? He is the man who can come closest 
to behaving like a well oiled machine, built 
to perform a special, but limited, function. 
His job is not to think but to follow out 
standard operating procedures. He must be 
impersonal and detached. Success is deter- 
mined by the fewest possible mistakes re- 
fiected in his personnel record and the few- 
est possible mistakes urge the organization 
man to become a rigid conformist. Such a 
system drains the individual character from 
man, thwarts the creative. initiative of the 
individual and produces a mediocrity which 
hinders progress. 

The organization age also produces im- 
personal policies and the impersonal ap- 
proach in business and government. The 
individual becomes little more than a num- 
ber. In another sense, the people subjected 
to this system become a faceless mass, to be 
manipulated and moved about not unlike 
puppets on a string. 

At this moment of economic crisis at home 
we witness the degrading results, in terms 
of human values, brought on by the organ- 
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ization age. The unemployed, for example, 
are nothing but numbers to be jostled about 
in public announcements every month or so. 
These numbers become cold and meaning- 
less even when they increase in volume with 
each passing month. But behind each of 
these numbers is a human being and in most 
cases a family, the basic unit of Western 
civilization. Through overreliance upon 
numbers, charts, and statistics, a common 
evil of the organization age, the human 
factor is submerged. A coldness grips our 
civilization. The harsh facts of life which 
move thinking people to action are dis- 
by statistics. 

It is little wonder then that our public 
life is gripped by doubts and uncertainties. 
We have strayed a long way from our begin- 
nings. We must not become victims of a 
system which would make our people a face- 
less mass, 

These signs and many more move me to 
conclude that we shall not withstand the 
barbarian assault from without if we do not 
undertake immediate and far-reaching re- 
forms from within. This is the lesson we 
must learn from the hard judgment of his- 


We hear on all sides that we live in a rev- 
olutionary era, that old values have lost 
their purpose and that even the language 
we use in expressing these values has lost 
its impact upon the minds of people. It 
would do us well to remember on this oc- 
casion when we celebrate the feast day of 
our patron saint that St. Patrick in his 
time taught a revolutionary belief. It was 
revolutionary because St. Patrick worked 
upon the then pagan tribes of Ireland. He 
taught that man—every man—possessed an 
individual dignity conferred upon him by 
God his creator, and that from this dignity 
came certain rights which were the birth- 
right of every man. So revolutionary were 
these teachings that they soon converted 
the entire Emerald Isle. 

What St. Patrick taught remains the issue 
of our time. That issue, stripped of all the 
confusion which now attends it, can be 
stated very simply. It is the dignity of man, 
with all that it implies down through the 
ages of man’s experiences and aspirations. 
The enemy from without boldly proclaims 
that man has no dignity, that man is no 
more than an animal, simply an economic 
being who will be happy and contented if 
his physical needs are met. Believing this, 
the new barbarian feels free to visit all sorts 
of indignities and inhumanities upon all 
those who fall under his ruthless rule. 

By turning to the life and times of St. 
Patrick we find the answers to the doubts 
which beset us, the uncertainties and fears 
which grip our daily lives. St. Patrick had 
many virtues in a full lifetime of great ac- 
complishments, but these, in passing review, 
would serve well our present needs. 

Conviction: St, Patrick believed. He made 
a commitment to spread the message of 
Christ and his teachings and thus to bring 
enlightment to his fellow man. Nothing 
could dissuade him from these beliefs— 
right was right and wrong was wrong, and 
there was no in-between in his code of moral 
values. In our times much of the public 
thinking is gray in character. That is, it is 
somewhere at the midpoint between right 
and wrong, a position which falls conviction 
and commitment. 

A magnificent persistence: St. Patrick pos- 
sessed a single purpose. He could not be 
diverted from his course. He refused to ac- 
cept defeat and never turned his back on 
discouraging experiences. Nor did he ever 
tire of the daily burdens he bore. 

Selfiess devotion to his cause: St. Patrick 
was never mindful of material gain and was 
concerned only with what he could give to 
his beloved Irish people. Disdaining physi- 
cal comforts, his greatest happiness was 
found in living the spiritual ideals of 
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Christendom. How different this is from 
what we see on all sides today, a spirit of 
selfishness and pursuit of worldly goods has 
become a career for too many. 

A doer of the word: St. Patrick was first a 
teacher, but always taught best by personal 
example and work in his daily life, and his 
personal example inspired others to believe 
and to live the good Christian life. He was 
a doer of the word. 

Fearless courage: St. Patrick went among 
the barbarian tribes of Ireland without the 
slightest trace of fear and this at a time 
when the hearty Irish people were inclined 
to indenture at hard labor all strangers who 
came into their midst. He entered the high 
temple of the Druids on command to come 
forward and present his case—mindful that 
certain death awaited his failure to con- 
vince them of his beliefs. The strength of 
St. Patrick’s fearless courage was endless. 

A sense of destiny: St. Patrick knew that 
he was not born to vegetate and then die like 
the flowers of early spring. His was a mis- 
sion ordained among men, and the fulfill- 
ment of that mission was his destiny. Con- 
scious always of the immortality of his soul, 
he instituted a sense of high destiny into 
his beloved Irish flock. This sense of high 
destiny has gripped the Irish in every gen- 
eration. It is this sense of destiny which 
brings greatness to a people and which has 
moved our country to its present station 
among the nations of the world. 

As we face the perplexing problems of our 
time, charting a course to withhold the en- 
emy from without, we must revitalize our 
civilization from within. What better guid- 
ance could we have than the lessons learned 
from the life and times of St. Patrick. Noth- 
ing could more quickly transform Western 
civilization to its former dynamic status. 

Accepting these virtues of St, Patrick, and 
adopting them into our daily lives, we need 
have no fear of the enemy from without, 
and may take comfort in the knowledge that 
this would soon eliminate the dangers from 
within our public life. But nothing less 
shall shelter us from the days of trial that 
lie ahead. We, in our times, are called upon 
to prove our faith in those timeless values 
and principles of Western civilization. Re- 
joicing in the glorious heritage handed down 
to us, by the good St. Patrick, we can face 
the future in the certain knowledge that 
these evil times shall pass and our way of 
life will have proved its worth in the test. 


A Little Levity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr, ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, once 
in awhile a little levity is good for all of 
us. The letter to the editor which ap- 
Pears below is from a recent issue of the 
Sacramento Bee, Sacramento, Calif.: 

INVESTIGATE RECORD 
EDITOR or THE BEE. 

Sm: I recently came upon the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recor, which I understand is an of- 
ficial Government publication. In that pub- 
lication was a vicious article attacking the 
John Birch Society. When a magazine can 
attack a patriotic organization like the John 
Birch Society that is carrying freedom of 
the press too far. 

I think the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD should 
be investigated and if it is found to be un- 
American it should be suppressed. 

WMD. 


NORTH SACRAMENTO. 
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Wage Bill: Political Expediency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 12, 1961 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, as 
was pointed out on the floor yesterday 
during debate on the minimum wage bill 
conference report, the bill is political 
expediency. > 

Our colleague WILLIAM H. Ayres, of 
Ohio, stated: 

This bill does not help the really low paid 
workers of America. The Democrats were 
more interested in getting President Ken- 
nedy off the hook. 


U 

Columnist Doris Fleeson has pin- 
pointed the hypocrisy in the bill. The 
sponsors of the bill should enjoy reading 
her column printed below: 

Wace BNL: POLITICAL EXPEDIENCY—ENACTED 
MEASURE CALLED HUMILIATING FOR PRESI- 
DENT To SIGN, AND INDEFENSIBLE 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

The minimum wage bill approved by the 
Senate is an ignoble monument to political 
expediency which sacrifices workers in 
greatest need to an effort to pick up con- 
servative Democratic votes in the House. 
The final agony is that it wasn't even Close. 
The bill passed with 34 votes to spare. 

The end product is not one President 
Kennedy can sign with anything but per- 
sonal humiliation and gravest misgivings. 
It will force him to swallow many brave 
and compassionate words of his campaign 
and what is worse, to defend the indefen- 
sible. 

For what his signature on the minimum 
wage bill in its present form amounts to 
will be his consent to the thesis that this 
affluent American society which he heads 
has the right to dictate fair labor standards 
but lacks the will to apply them to areas 
which need them most. 

It is a curious kind of standard to raise 
in a survival attempt to win the under- 
developed and uncommitted nations of the 
world. Perhaps it could not have happened 
nad not the White House and the country 
been so absorbed in the cruel problems of 
Cuba, Laos and France. Generally speak- 
ing, little attention has been paid to the 
august U.S. Senate, logrolling shamelessly 
in a manner to make the poorest State legis- 
lature seem like men of Athens debating 
with Socrates at the Acropolis. 

In instance after instance, the most poorly 
paid categories of workers were traded off 
for a few votes, those in laundries and hos- 
pitals being the most striking examples. 
Then, to make the bill look good, the cover- 
age was extended as far as possible in better 
paid industries. The net is a bill aimed at 
including the maximum number of workers 
but the fewest possible employers. 

The end figures may sound impressive to 
the uninformed but more so is the comment 
of a reported attached to the bill’s progress 
from the beginning. “We've got the people 
who make $26 a day safely covered; it’s the 
people making $26 a week who are left out.“ 

Old hands in the Senate were comparing 
the outcome to the situation of President 
Hoover early in his term when a rampant 
Republican conservative, logrolling majority 
presented him the high-tariff classic, the 
Hawley-Smoot bill. Progressive Republicans 
publicly begged Mr. Hoover not to sign it 
but then as now, the major leaders of the 

were involved in the bill and pres- 
suring it to passage and his signature. 

Even those ,less pessimistic about the 
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importance of the minimum wage bill to 
President Kennedy concede that the present 
Congress bears a rather considerable resem- 
blance to the one which had so adverse an 
effect on the Hoover administration. 

Certainly, the kind of trading which has 
gone on, if extended to all the Kennedy pro- 
gram, would doom it to faint praise. Nor 
is it a true conservative victory as the prin- 
ciple of Federal control is accepted but its 
fruits then denied to those who were prom- 
ised them. 

The Democratic Party cannot escape the 
blame for this one. Its leaders led the fight 
for the many exemptions when they reached 
the conclusive Senate-House conference. 


Holland’s Leadership in Best Tradition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
great deal of pleasure that I call the 
attention of my colleagues to a very fine 
editorial appearing in the May 3, 1961, 
issue of the Florida Times-Union about 
our distinguished senior Senator from 
the State of Florida, the Honorable 
Spessarp L. HoLLAND, on the occasion of 
his being presented the American Good 
Government Society award. The entire 
membership of the Florida delegation in 
Congress join me in tribute to Senator 
HolLANx Db. We share his pride in the 
record he has made during his long serv- 
ice to the people of the State of Florida 
and to the Nation. 

{From the Florida Times-Union, May 3, 
1961] 

HOLLAND'S LEADERSHIP IN Best TRADITION 

Florida's senior Senator, Sprssarp L. HOL- 
LAND, this week is receiving congratulations 
not only from the citizens of the State which 
he represents for the award he has won from 
the American Good Government Society but 
also from his colleagues who understand the 
value of his wisdom and experience in these 
times of national and international stress. 
He spoke words on the occasion of the hon- 
or accorded him Friday night which call for 
serious consideration by every thoughtful 
American. 

Senator HoLLAND decried centralization of 
government, declaring that the trend in 
that direction is one which is a threat to 
the rights and needs of States, communi- 
ties and individuals. The clear vision which 
enables Florida's senior senator to see the 
magnitude of this threat has its source in 
the broad background of his experience and 
seasoned leadership. 

Senator Holland has given 44 years of his 
life to work performed in behalf of his fellow 
citizens, a record of public service which in- 
cludes combat duty in France during World 
War I. Thereafter in succession, he served 
as prosecuting attorney, county judge and 
State senator of Polk County, of which he 
is a native. 

He will long be remembered as World War 
II Governor of Florida during 1941-45, par- 
ticularly by servicemen of this State who 
took courage from his personal yisits to their 
training sites In the Louisiana maneuver 
areas. 

Senator HoLLAND distinguished himself in 
the work which he did to vouchsafe to the 
people of our State and the Nation the Ever- 
glades National Park and the 17-county 
central and southern flood control district. 
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The fact that he was a leader in the battle 
tor the passage of the tidelands law was 
noted in the scroll presented him in con- 
nection with the award, a part of which is 
quoted: “his notable contributions to the 
American constitution system include the 
farm credit acts which are moving into pri- 
vate ownership all institutions of the farm 
credit system, and the vital restoration to 
the coastal States of rightful ownership of 
undersea lands within their historic 
boundaries. 

On this tidelands issue he was the leader 
in the Senate and before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Leadership demands respect for the people 
who are being led if this sentiment is to be 
reciprocated, It is a two-way street, and 
the fact that Senator HoLLAND has been re- 
turned to Washington time and again 
demonstrates that he exemplifies this rela- 
tionship in the best tradition. 

But leadership requires more. It demands 
that the person doing the leading set an 
example, and it is in the discharge of this 
function that Senator HoLLAND is drawing 
attention throughout the Nation to himself 
and the State he ably represents. 


Protection for the American Consumer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 28, 1961, I introduced a resolu- 
tion calling for the creation of a House 
Select Committee on Consumer Prob- 
lems. Its purpose would be to conduct 
studies and investigations regarding the 
administration of Federal laws relating 
to consumers, the extent to which Gov- 
ernment agencies adequately serve the 
needs of consumers, and to assemble 
facts and information on consumer 
problems to aid Congress in enacting 
remedial legislation. 

In a statement in the Recorp at the 
time I introduced my resolution, House 
Resolution 240, I stated as follows: 

Think of all the instances that have come 
to light in recent years involving price rig- 
ging, fraudulent advertising, low standards 
of purity and wholesomeness of food and 
other articles, misleading labeling, deceptive 
packaging, misrepresentations in manufac- 
turing, and other ways to deceive the Amer- 
ican consumer. This requires not only con- 
tinual study and investigation, but also care- 
ful overseeing by Congress. It is time to 
stop making an easy victim of the consumer 
and to see that he obtains his dollar’s worth 
in the marketplaces of our Nation. 


I would like to see Congress take the 
lead in protecting the consumer, but un- 
fortunately no action has been taken as 
yet on my resolution. The public, how- 
ever, is clamoring for action. As more 
and more deceptions are uncovered, con- 
sumers everywhere are becoming thor- 
oughly disgusted with the methods of 
certain unscrupulous business people and 
are beginning to turn to State legis- 
latures for protection. An example is 
the situation which has arisen in New 
York. 
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A group of public-spirited New York 
State legislators has launched a cam- 
paign which, I believe, merits widespread 
attention, as their efforts will affect mil- 
lions of consumers. 

In the forthcoming session of the State 
legislature, a bill will be introduced to 
create a joint legislative committee on 
consumer protection to study overall tex- 
tile performance with a view toward 
adoption of consumer labeling safe- 
guards. 

The joint sponsors of the measure are 
Assemblymen Max M. Turshen and Irwin 
Brownstein, of Brooklyn, Aileen B. Ryan, 
of the Bronx, Alfred D. Lerner, of 
Queens, and State Senator Frank J. 
Pino, of Brooklyn. Í 

These State legislators, responding to 
hundreds of consumer complaints, are 
particularly concerned with clothing 
which is subject to undue shrinkage. 
They have noted that no law currently 
exists to require that clothing subject 
to this defect be properly labeled. 

As a result, consumers—many of whom 
operate on a tight budget—are unin- 
formed with regard to the type of per- 
formance they can expect from a par- 
ticular garment. All they are told is 
the content. 

It has been estimated that millions 
of dollars of clothing are dumped on 
the market each year which is subject 
to shrinkage, and can be worn only a 
few times. A few cleanings, or exposure 
to rain, will often render the garment 
useless. 

This situation registers its severest 
impact on middle- and low-income fam- 
ilies, who must spend hard-earned dol- 
lars carefully at a time when the spiral- 
ing inflation does not allow for needless 
financial losses. 

The proposed committee on consumer 
protection would conduct a year-long 
study of overall textile performance. 

At the end of the study the group 
would present its findings to the State 
legislature, along with recommendations 
for the adoption of minimum perform- 
ance standards and labeling safeguards, 
particularly in the area of shrinkage. 

This worthy program has aleady elic- 
ited widespread community support. In 
fact, the million-member Central Trades 
and Labor Council of New York City and 
the Union Label Trades Council, with 
200 member unions, have indicated their 
whole-hearted support of this’ effort. 

In connection with this legislative 
drive, the National Institute of Dry 
Cleaning has joined with the Textile 
Refinishers Association and Better Fab- 
rics Testing Bureau in a study with the 
following objectives: First, to determine 
the shrinkage characteristics of un- 
sponged ‘woolen fabrics in repeated 
drycleanings; and second, to devise a 
laboratory test method by which the 
shrinkage propensities of a woolen fab- 
ric can be accurately determined by 
laboratory inspection, 

The problem of clothing shrinkage 
after cleaning has existed for many 
years, I believe the program I have dis- 
cussed here will be of great significance 
in correcting an inequitable situation. 
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Mr. Speaker, I think, however, that 
this is a national problem and should be 
looked into on a national scale by the 
Congress, Early adoption of my resolu- 
tion will be an effective step in this 
direction, 


Statement Signed by Members of the 
Faculty and Staff of Swarthmore College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Monroe C. Beardsley, department 
of philosophy, Swarthmore College, en- 
closing copy of letter to Hon. Francis E. 
WALTER and statement signed by mem- 
bers of the faculty and staff at Swarth- 
more College: 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, DEPART- 
MENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND RELI- 
GION, 

Swarthmore, Pa., April 30, 1961. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE ROOSEVELT: Though 
we are not in your constituency, we would 
like to find some way of indicating to you 
our admiration for your courage in leading 
the effort against continuation of the HUAC. 
Conceivably the enclosed list of signatures 
to our statement opposing the HUAC may be 
of some use to you (I enclose also a copy of 
my letter to Representative WALTER). 

Sincerely yours, 
Monroe C. BEARDSLEY. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
"April 30, 1961. 
Hon, Francis E. WALTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE WALTER: I have the 
honor to transmit to you a statement oppos- 
ing the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, signed by 54 members of the fac- 
ulty of Swarthmore College, and by 16 others 
on the staff. Many of us have been con- 
cerned about the committee's conduct, but 
were spurred into public opposition by see- 
ing the film Operation Abolition. We can- 
not help feeling grave doubts about a con- 
gressional committee that would lend itself 
to the sponsorship of a film containing such 
distortions, and making such a sweeping 
and undeserved attack on the patriotism, in- 
telligence, and sincerity of college students. 
By sending this signed statement to you, 
and, through you, the committee, we wish 


-to make it clear that by no means everyone 


who is critical of the committee is elther a 
Communist or a Communist dupe. 


We believe that the harm done by the 


, committee can best be prevented by its 


elimination or its drastic redefinition. But, 
Since its existence has been prolonged for 
‘another year by House appropriation, may 
we respectfully urge you to use your great 
influence in the direction of caution, fair- 
ness, and reasonableness in the committee's 
conduct of hearings, its publications, and 
its public announcements. 
Sincerely yours, 
MONROE C. BEARDSLEY, 
Department of Philosophy, 
Swarthmore College. 
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STATEMENT OPPOSING THE House UN-AMERI- 

CAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, SIGNED BY SEV- 
-ENTY MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY AND STAFF 

or SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 

APRIL 29, 1961. 

(The statement below was circulated 
among members of the faculty of Swarth- 
more College, 54 of whom have signed it. 
Their names and departments are listed be- 
low, Sixteen other members of the college 
staff have signed the statement; their 
names are also Usted. The signed state- 
ments are in the possession of Monroe C. 
Beardsley, department of philosophy.) 


In our opinion, the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, by its chosen meth- 
ods of operation, has made itself into an 
institution that is more dangerous to inde- 
pendent-thinking Americans than to sub- 
versive un-Americans. 

1. The committee has confined itself al- 
most exclusively to inquiry into the beliefs 
and associations of individuals. Such in- 
quiry directly violates the most fundamental 
Principles of liberty. 

2. The committee, by its methods, and even 
by its very existence, discourages fret asso- 
ciation and the free exchange of ideas. It 
has itself become a dangerous threat to every 
Variety of freedom, including the freedom of 
the teacher and scholar to think for himself 
and to speak the results of his best thinking. 

3. The committee’s chief procedure has 
been, and is, what it calls “exposure”: that 
is, publicly condemning without the formal- 
ity of a trial, and often without a hearing, 
People whom it suspects of wrong opinions, 
associations, or actions, but whom it cannot 
Prove guilty of any crime by responsible legal 
evidence. To humiliate, and to incite others 
to persecute, those who have a right to be 
Presumed innocent, is immoral; and it abuses 
the power of legislative inquiry. 

4. The committee has repeatedly violated 
the principles of due process, by denying the 
&ccused the right to face and examine his 
accusers, and by enacting de facto trials 
Without the traditional legal restraints. 

5. The committee has constantly worked to 
undermine the American citizen's dedication 
to the preservation of his civil liberties, In 
its recent film, Operation Abolition, the com- 
mittee has unmistakably implied that civil 
liberties are only a mask of subversion, and 
that anyone who opposes the committee is 
either a Communist or a Communist dupe. 

In the face of such a general attempt to 
sllence all open and rational discussion of 
the question of how communism is to be 
dealt with, and how it is not to be dealt with, 
We believe that it is our duty, especially as 
teachers, to speak out against the committee. 
We join with groups of concerned citizens 
throughout the country, professional, reli- 
gious, labor, political, and social, that have 
urged the House of Representatives to abol- 
ish, or at least to curb, its Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 


George C. Avery, modern languages; 
Stephen Barker, philosophy; Carl 
Barus, electrical engineering; Monroe 
C. Beardsley, philosophy; Richard B. 
Brandt, philosophy; Willlam H, 
Brown, Jr., economics; Hilde D. Cohn, 
modern languages; Joseph D. Conard, 
economics; William C. Denison, biol- 
ogy; Edward A. Fehnel, chemistry; 
Duncan G. Foster, chemistry; Toshi- 
yuki Fukishima, mechanical engineer- 
ing: Milan W. Garrett, physics; Char- 
les Gilbert, political science; Henry 
Gleitman, psychology; Mark A. Heald, 
physics; Helen M. Hunter, economics; 
Samuel Hynes, English; Walter B. 
Keighton, chemistry; Olga Lang, mod- 
ern languages; Barbara Pearson Lange, 
English literature; James H. Loehlin, 
chemistry; Clark Mangelsdorf, civil 
engineering; Franz Mautner, modern 
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languages; Norman A. Meinkoth, biol- 
ogy; Bernard Morrill, mechanical engi- 
neering; Edgar R. Mullins, mathe- 
matics; Jacob Nachmies, psychology; 
Helen North, classics; Gene D. Over- 
street, political science; J. Roland 
Pennock, political science; Edith Phil- 
ips, modern languages; Frank C. Pier- 
son, economics; W. C. H. Prentice, psy- 
chology and dean; Kenneth S. Raw- 
son, biology; Hedley Rhys, fine arts; 
Arnold Ricks, history; David Rosen, 
mathematics; Alburt Rosenberg, na- 
tural sciences; Justus Rosenberg, 
modern languages; Conrad Schiro- 
kauer, history; Jerome Shaffer, philos- 
ophy; James D. Sorber, modern lan- 
guages; Gilmore Stott, philosophy and 
associate dean; Frederick Tolles, his- 
tory; Peter van de Kamp, astronomy; 
Robert M. Walker, fine arts; Hans Wal- 
lach, psychology; Kenneth N. Waltz, 
political science; Willis Weatherford, 
economics; Clair Wilcox, economics; 
John W. Williams, fine arts; M. Joseph 
Willis, civil engineering; Elizabeth Cox 
Wright, English, members of the fac- 
ulty. 

Martha A. Connor, library; Marjorie Ed- 
wards, library: Elizabeth L. Harrar, 
library; Dorothy G. Harris, library; 
Mildred Hirsch, library; Sarah Lee 
Lippincott, research associate in as- 
tronomy; Betty Liveright, library; 
Eleanor Mayer, library; Doris P. Moist, 
library; Lois G. Peterson, library; Ruth 
E. Russell, library; Elizabeth S. Sharp- 
less, library; Cornelia T. Stadler, lib- 
rary; William M. Stanton, Jr., super- 
intendent; Gail C. Ticknor, library; 
Howard H. Williams, readers’ services 
librarian, members of the staff. 


Cen. Milan Stefanik (1880-1919) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. BROMWELL 


OF IOWA N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, 42 
years ago today Czechoslovak people lost 
one of their most gifted and gallant sons 
in the untimely death of General Stef- 
anik. This born soldier and gifted 
leader is not as well known as he de- 
serves to be. At the beginning of the 
First World War he was serving in the 
French Army, and thus had come to 
know French statesmen and men of pub- 
lic affairs who were later to champion 
the Czechoslovak cause. In this connec- 
tion the part played by General Stefanik 
was of utmost importance, for it was he 
who facilitated the difficult task of 
Thomas Masaryk in France. Through 
his. contacts he introduced Masaryk to 
influential French leaders whose help in 
the creation of the future Czechoslovak 
Republic was quite indispensable. 

General Stefanik played an equally 
important role in bringing about har- 
mony and union between the Slovaks and 
Czechs, thus contributing immensely to 
the formation of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public. It is not by mere accident that 
he, with Masaryk and Benes, is credited 
in forming the great Czechoslovak tri- 
umvirate. In recognition of his devoted 
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and signal services for the Czechoslovak 
cause he was made Minister of National 
Defense in the first Government of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. In his tragic 
and untimely death in an airplane acci- 
dent on May 4, 1919, the Republic suf- 
fered the irreparable loss of its most 
gallant and gifted soldier. On this 42d 
anniversary of his death I join my Czech- 
oslovak friends in paying tribute to the 
memory of this distinguished leader of 
his people, this gallant soldier of free- 
dom and democracy. . 


New Medical and Biological Applications 
of Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HO N. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 3, 1961, at Erie, Pa., it was my privi- 
lege to deliver the following address on 
the subject of New Medical and Biologi- 
cal Applications of Atomic Energy” to 
the graduate seminar of the American 
College of Surgeons, northwest Pennsyl- 
vania chapter. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS FROM PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN COLLEGE or SURGEON!, Mar 3, 
1961, ER, Pa, 

I appreciate this opportunity to speak to 
you about some of the new medical and bio- 
logical applications of atomic energy. 

As a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy since its inception in 1947, 
my interest in this subject has been a con- 
tinuing one. 

Recently, in March 1961, the Subcom- 
mittees on Research, Development, and 
Radiation, of which I am a member, held 
hearings on the Application of Radioisotopes 
and Radiation in the Life Sciences. 

The purpose of these hearings was to 
bring the members of the committee up to 
date on research and development in the life 
sciences field since 1956. The time at which 
we last held similar hearings. 

Tonight I should like to draw on some of 
the dramatic fatts and figures given to us 
by the many experts who testified at those 
hearings and to briefly indicate to you the 
remarkable progress being made every day 
in the application of the peaceful atom for 
the betterment of mankind. 

Despite the fact that radioactivity was 
discovered by man at virtually the same time 
he discovered X-rays, about 1895, it was not 
until the atomic bomb exploded over Japan 
in 1945 that we, as a society, really became 
conscious of the powerful energy locked in 
the atom and the catastrophic consequences 
of its misuse. 

Because of this possible misuse, it was 
essential for some years after the war to 
gear our research efforts toward the devel- 
opment of atomic weapons so as to ensure 
our security as a world power. 

Gradually, however, we began to devote 
more of our efforts toward the peaceful uses 
of the atom. 

This development was highlighted by 
President Eisenhower's announcement in 
1953 of the atoms for peace program. 

The pi was given further impetus 
by the Congress in the Atomic Energy Act 
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of 1954 which specifically called upon the 
Atomic Energy Commission to proceed with 
all reasonable dispatch in exploring the uses 
of the peaceful atom. 

The pri has been successful and today 
I should like to outline for you some of the 
many ways in which the lot of mankind has 
been improved by the atom. 

The catalog of achievement is impressive 
for today we find the peaceful atom at 
work: (a) In the diagnosis and treatment of 
disease, (b) in the improvement of crops 
and agricultural practices, (c) in the study 
of basic life processes, and (d) in man's 
continuing effort to conquer space. 

RADIATION IN MEDICAL TREATMENT 


Let us begin with those things with which 
you in this audience are most familiar; name- 
ly, the medical aspects of atome energy. 

If we could step back in time to 1890 and 
ask a physician of that day what he needed 
most to assist him in the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease his reply might well be, 
“A way of seeing inside the human body.” 

He could not have even dreamed that 5 
years later, in 1895, Roentgen would dis- 
cover the X-ray. 

This he did somewhat by accident when 
he happened to place his hand between the 
X-ray tube and a fluorescent screen. 

This view of the bones of his hand startled 
him. 

A few days later when he radiographed his 
wife's hand she was quite disturbed; the 
very thought of seeing your own skeleton. 

Strangely enough, Roentgen did not report 
his findings to the physics society of the day 
but rather to the Physical Medical Society of 
Wurzburg because he recognized immediately 
the possible implications of the use of this 
technique in medicine. 

The work with X-rays led the physicists to 
discover radioactivity in 1896 and by 1902 
Madame Curie had isolated a very small 
amount of radium. 

All of you know how the radiations from 
radium and X-rays have been used for med- 
ical diagnosis and treatment. 

Between 1900 and about 1940 when re- 
search was started to build an atomic bomb 
a tremendous amount of information was 
compiled on the hazardous nature of radia- 
tion. 

This background of information made it 
imperative that medical sciénce be brought 
into the Manhattan Project at its start to 
insure safe handling of the radioactive ma- 
terials needed to.make the bomb. 

As a result of these early precautions there 
have been only four or five deaths from radi- 
ation exposure in the history of the develop- 
ment of atomic industry—an outstanding 
safety record. 

Because radiation is known to cause can- 
cer as well as cure it, the atomic energy pro- 
gram very early developed a number of medi- 
cal research projects to study the medical 
aspects of radiation. 

Today there are six major medical fa- 
cilities worth millions of dollars with annual 
operating budgets totaling approximately $9 
million. 

In addition there is a considerable amount 
of similar work in medical schools. 

The major medical facilities are located at 
the Brookhaven National Laboratory, the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Argonne 
Cancer Research Hospital at Chicago, the 
Medical School of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, the San Francisco 
Medical School and the Lawrence Radiation 
Laboratory at Berkeley, Calif. 

Each of these laboratories has its own spe- 
cial programs with large and very expensive 
pieces of specialized equipment including 
X-ray machines, cobalt and cesium radia- 
tion treatment machines, electron accelera- 
tors and, in some cases, linear accelerators 
and even nuclear reactors are available for 
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medical treatment as well as for experimen- 
tal use. 

The electron accelerators are proving of 
particular value for deep penetration treat- 
ment with much less damage to surrounding 
tissue as compared to X-ray and gamma ray 
treatments. 

The linear accelerators provide many dif- 
ferent kinds of particles—protons—alpha 
particles, and some of the heavy atoms. 

The laboratory at Berkeley has shown 
that certain kinds of irradiations are ef- 
fective in controlling glandular cancers and 
offer promise in treating other diseased 
tissues. 

The medical nuclear reactor while still 
largely in an experimental stage may prove 
to be extremely valuable in particular cases. 

Its effectiveness depends upon the ability 
of neutrons to induce radiation in chemical 
substances to produce localized useful 
effects. 

The technique may prove very useful for 
brain tumors. 

It is doubtful whether these enormously 
beneficial machines would have been devel- 
oped as rapidly had it not been for the needs 
of the atomic energy establishment and the 
impetus of the atoms for peace program. 

We can now confidently look to a future 
in which these machines, after fully proven, 
will take their place alongside existing con- 
ventional tools to see inside the human body 
and cure its ills. 


THE PEACEFUL ATOM AND SPACE TRAVEL 


An unexpected bonus has also come from 
the use and development of these large radi- 
ation machines mentioned previously and 
their use in basic research. 

You have read and heard that the first 
man was launched into space and returned 
safely by the Russians, 

Clearly this offers them a fine bit of pub- 
licity to serve as a vehicle for propagandiz- 
ing the uncommitted nations on the com- 
munistic way of life, 

You and I recognize, however, that this 
flight can be likened to the first airplane 
flight by the Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk 
in the early 1900's. 

We still had a long way to go then and 
even further to go now before space travel 
is a reality. 

We must not, however, decrease our ef- 
forts in reaching our own objectives. 

Until about 1957 when Van Allen, a physi- 
cist, described two intense bands of radia- 
tion which surround the earth radiation 
was not really considered as a great deter- 
rent to man's space travel. 

We know now, however, that these two 
belts do offer serious radiation problems and 
in addition that the solar flares caused by 
nuclear explosions on the sun generate 
enough proton radiation to be of rather 
critical concern to space travelers. 

It is, therefore, imperative that we learn 
more about space radiations, 

The large accelerators previously men- 
tioned are capable of generating various 
particles including some similar to the 
particles found in the cosmic radiation. 

By cooperative efforts we can hope to find 
how better to protect man from these space 
radiations and thus accelerate his conquest 
of space, that space far beyond the range 
established by the Russians in both time 
and distance in their recent flight. 


THE RADIOISOTOPE IN MEDICINE 


However glamorous it may be to possess 
large expensive radiation producing ma- 
chines, their use is relatively more restricted 
and in many instances they are even less 
desirable than the radioactive atom. This 
is particularly true since the atom is so 
versatile. 

One of the first isotopes to be used in 
medical diagnosis was iodine 131 which 
selectively concentrates in the thyroid gland. 
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With the use of this isotope and special 
instrumentation now available for scanning 
the body one can precisely locate the thyroid 
gland and within limits identify the size 
and shape of the abnormalities which are 
present. 

Similar techniques have been deevloped 
using other isotopes which localize in other 
areas of the human system. 

Radioactive isotopes of chronium, iodine, 
sodium, iron, and cobalt are some of the 
more valuable elements presently playing an 
important role in medical diagnosis on the 
research level. 

Much time could be spent listing various 
other isotopes which are used for specific 
tests but suffice it to say that there are about 
275 which might be used for diagnostic 
purposes in humans. 

The reason these radioisotopes are not 
presently available for general use is that 
they are undergoing tests in our laboratories 
with animals to determine their safe limits 
before being used in human medicine. 

Time should yield these new tools. 

Because of recent developments in our 
laboratories the day when you will be able 
to use all kinds of isotopes for diagnosis 
in almost every human, regardless of age or 
physical condition, is just around the 
corner. 

With the whole body counter, which is 
simply an enclosure within which a patient 
is sensitively “counted” for radioactivity, one 
can detect less than a millionth of a curie 
of iron-59 in the whole body. 

The radiation from this amount of activity 
is essentially negligible, yet the sensitivity of 
the measurement is such as to make the 
radioisotope feasible for diagnosis. 

A modification of this instrument to ac- 
commodate only an arm, thus reducing the 
cost some fiftyfold, is even now being used 
for research studies. 

A future in which the radioactive isotope 
will be used for faster and more efficient 
diagnosis of disease is certainly close and 
filled with promise. 

It is rather obvious that the isotopes used 
for diagnosis can also be used in therapy if 
the isotope concentrates in diseased tissue. 

Thus in the case of a thyroid disorder, 
iodine 131 or lodine 125 is indicated. 

In specialized cases of bone cancer phos- 
phorus-32 may be used and and in other, in- 
stances other isotopes are used, the only 
difference between the diagnostic dose and 
the therapeutic dose is one of concentration. 

The particular advantage of the isotopic 
method of treatment over that using the 
large machines mentioned earlier is that the 
isotope concentrates in the diseased tissue 
thus giving a higher dosage to the diseased 
area than to the normal, healthy tissue sur- 
rounding it. 

Further studies currently going on in our 
laboratories will no doubt provide informa- 
tion which you as practicing physicians will 
be able to use. 

In some instances isotopes have been used 
for implantation Into the tumor area to pro- 
vide a local source of radiation. 

The great diversity of isotopes which are 
available makes this approach particularly 
desirable since by selection of an isotope 
giving a particular type of radiation one can 
irradiate an area as large or as small as 
desired. 

THE ATOM IN AGRICULTURE 

In the area of agriculture which is per- 
haps not so familiar to you, atomic energy 
has also made major contributions—contri- 
butions which can be measured in terms of 
dollars. 

It has been reliably estimated that the use 
of radioisotopes in agriculture will result 
in annual savings of at least $180 million 
per year for the next 20 years or a total of 
some $3.6 billion. 
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Fertilizer practices are constantly being 
improved through the use of tracers. 

Thus radioactive atom tracers used in fer- 
tilizers can show us how plants take up the 
various ingredients, where, when, and how 
they should be applied for maximum effec- 
tiveness and the factors which affect leaching 
and movement through soll. 

These improved practices for more effi- 
cient use of fertilizers through the aid of 
isotopes are estimated to save some $20 mil- 
lion annually on fertilizer costs alone. 

The additional yields resulting from the 
improved practices would perhaps double 
this figure. 

Agricultural losses from weeds amount to 
approximately #4 billion annually and 
labeled compounds have helped us to under- 
stand when, where, and how to apply weed 
killers for maximum effectiveness. 

The use of radioisotopes labeled com- 
pounds has led to the development of better 
compounds for thinning blossoms on fruit 
trees resulting in the production of better 
fruit and in the prevention of fruit drop. 

Their use has also led to better defoliants 
for cotton and to the development of com- 
Pounds which actually increase yields under 
Otherwise ideal conditions. 

Isotopes have helped the plant pathologist 
to understand how plant parasites invade 
the roots of tomatoes and other plants; how 
microorganisms cause rot and wilting and 
how these pests enter the plant to do their 
damage. 

They have also helped to develop better 
control measures for the eradication of these 
pests. 

Atomic energy has led not only to the 
development of better agricultural chemi- 
Cals but also to the faster approval of these 
materials for introduction into the world 
marketplace. 

As you know the Congress some years ago 
Passed the Miller bill which required the 
Manufacturer to establish safe limits for 
residues left on food crops after treatment 
with agricultural pesticides. 

This is the “no cranberries for Thanks- 
giving” story which you will remember 1 or 
2 years ago. 

The Miller bill requires that the concen- 
trations of these hazardous chemicals must 
be below some certain level in the food item 
before the food can be sold. 

Often it has been completely impossible to 
determine these levels of the residue with- 
Out the use of radioactive compounds. 

Through their use the industrial com- 
panies have been able to clear“ compounds 
With the Food and Drug Administration 
much quicker and much more economically. 

Radioisotopes have been of great value in 
determining what happens to plant pests 
from season to season. 

For instance the cotton boll weevil which 
oa uses an enormous annual loss in the South 
Was labeled with radioactive Cobalt-60, 

With the aid of a Geiger counter he was 
tracked “bird dogged" if you will, to his 
Seg place in the trash at the side of the 

By simply burning the trash at the end 
Of the season the usual spring reinfestation 
by this pest could be prevented. 

Studies with farm animals usin isotopes 
have led to better f 3 prac- 
tices which have often led to better nutri- 
tion of man : 

Thus by radioactive tracers of different food 
Products which the animal eats it has been 
Possible to determine the availability of min- 
erals from particular compounds, the avail- 
ability of vitamins, proteins, and other es- 
Sential factors under many conditions of 
feeding. 

Varlous disease agents such as viruses; bac- 
teria, hook worm, etc., are being studied 
With the aid of isotopes as are the ways in 
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which milk, meat, eggs, etc., are formed by 
the animals. 
RADIATION IN AGRICULTURE 


External radiation itself has been used di- 
rectly in the agriculture sciences. 

Two specific cases warrant special men- 
tion—the control of insect pests and the 
development of useful plant varieties. 

In both of these instances the work could 
have been done with X-ray machines but 
it took the glamour of atomic energy to pro- 
vide the positive accomplishment. 

One of the most striking examples is the 
case of the eradication of the screwworm 
fly. 

‘rhe screw worm, which resembles a wood 
screw, is a serious livestock pest which lays 
eggs in cuts and scratches of livestock, par- 
ticularly our meat animals. 

The resulting grub, the worm, causes 
large sores, poor weight gain, permanent 
injury, and in some severe cases, death. 

This pest did cost ranchers in the south- 
east alone some $20 million annually. 

Those in the southwest lost another $25 
to $35 million annually. 

Basic research conducted in the early 
fifty's showed that the male screwworm fly 
could be made sterile by a dose of radiation 
from radioactive cobalt-60 which still per- 
mitted him to compete with the untreated 
males for the female population. 

The peculiar thing about the screwworm 
which made it seem possible for eradication 
was that the female screwworms mated only 
once, laid their eggs, and then died. 

If she happened to mate with a sterile 
male then none of her eggs would hatch 
and thus eradication would be completely 
after only a few generations. 

It now is known that such habits are not 
required but this habit led to the develop- 
ment of the technique. 

Field tests conducted on the West Indian 
island Curacao showed that the insect could 
be completely eliminated from geographi- 
cally isolated areas when the numbers of 
sterile males introduced into the population 
was sufficiently large. 

This success on Curacao led the Florida 
Livestock Board and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to start releases of sterile males 
in southern Florida in 1957. 

By early 1959, some 18 months later, not 
a single fly remained. 

Three billion flies had been released over 
a 70,000-square-mile area by 20 airplanes at 
a cost of about $8 million. 

Considering that the annual losses in 
Florida and southern Georgia amounted to 
almost $20 million this was a noteworthy 
achievement; in fact $12 million in the bank 
after the first year. 

This sterile male technique offers tremen- 
dous possibilities for the future and pro- 
grams are now underway to develop methods 
to eradicate the Mediterranean Fruit Fly, 
the Melon Fly, and the Oriental Fruit Fly. 

Our Government is also interested in eradi- 
cation of the Olive Fly which makes olives 
unfit for either oil production or use in 
Martinis. 

Only the future will tell us of the success 
of this technique in effecting biological con- 
trol of these insect pests. 

Another area in which there have been 
almost revolutionary advances as a result of 
atomic energy is plant genetics. 

It has been known for many years that 
radiation causes alterations in the hereditary 
materials; that is, causes mutations and 
plant geneticists have the radiation 
technique to produce new varieties uniquely 
Suited to particular conditions. 

For instance, a new bean variety, called 
Sanilac, uniquely suited to grow in Michigan 
saved the farmers $4.5 million in 1959 when 
only one-third of the acreage was planted 
to this variety. 
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In 1961 it is expected that most of the 
acreage will be so planted with possible sav- 
ings of over $12 million. 

A new variety of oat which is resistant to 
crown rust has been developed in Florida. 

A new variety of peanut which ylelds more 
and is also easier to harvest mechanically 
has been developed in North Carolina. 

In spite of the great advances measurable 
in terms of dollars which have come to man 
from the developments cited previously, one 
area in which the atom has contributed most 
is that of basic research, both in life and 
physical sciences. 

Without the use of the isotope as a tracer 
many life processes now well understood 
could perhaps never have been understood. 

Through our understanding of basic life 
processes we will be able to contribute to 
man's welfare, his longer and happier life. 

In summary you and I can look to the 
future with its many benefits from atomic 
energy. 

We are at this time only scratching the 
surface of its vast potential. 

Many of you present can assist in helping 
us to reap these benefits since you are aware 
of what the problems are in your field and 
can point out most effectively where atomic 
energy will be most helpful. 

In an age where the glamorous and the 
spectacular in scientific endeavors seem to 
preemp man’s attention, the very solid ac- 
complishments in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy should not be overlooked. 

I am certain that when the scientific his- 
tory of our times is written it will be noted 
that, in our age, the peaceful atom helped 
to unlock the mysteries of the universe and 
to provide a better and more abundant life 
for mankind. 8 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, May 3 is 
celebrated as Polish Constitution Day. 

The Polish people, like our own Found- 
ing Fathers, fought against overwhelm- 
ing odds to secure the establishment of 
a parliamentary democracy. The Polish 
Constitution of 1791 is an achievement 
of this heroic struggle. Freemen every- 
where have a special responsibility to 
commemorate this historic event, for in 
Poland, no such celebration is per- 
mitted. 

Poland’s Communist rulers know that 
promotion of democratic principles will 
be a prelude to their downfall. The 
Polish Constitution of 1791 proclaims 
that the state exists to serve its citizens 
and to do otherwise is to foster despot- 
ism. This is the lesson which freemer 
have learned to appreciate. 

Thus, it is fitting that we recall the 
stirring words that were penned but 2 
years after the ratification of our own 
Constitution: 

All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and ob- 
ject being the preservation and integrity of 


the state, the civil liberty, and the good order 


of society, on an equal scale, and a lasting 
foundation. 


All freemen will do well to remind 
themselves of these truths. 
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Hungary, 1961 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
on April 30, 1961. 

The author, Gaston Coblentz, has re- 
ported the attitude of the Hungarians 
5 years after the murderous suppression 
of their revolt against Moscow. It is 
fitting at this time that we be reminded 
of those terrible events: 

HUNGARIANS LOOK GRIMLY AT THE UNITED 
STATES 5 Years LATER 


(By Gaston Coblentz) 


Bunarrsr. I can see you but I knew you 
can do nothing for us.“ 

This is the look that Hungarians today 
throw at Americans; Americans in Budapest 
5 years after the uprising against the Krem- 
lin; Americans in Budapest less than a week 
after the Cuban fiasco and on the eve of a 
probable setback in Laos, 

Gone from the Hungarians’ eyes is the 
old, lively fellowship. The mood in this city 
is one of resignation, of getting on with life, 
a life that must go on somehow in a country 
that is moving through an important trans- 
ition from Stalinist communism to a some- 
what less repressive but no less odious brand 
promoted by Soviet Premier Khrushchev. 

Within the narrow limits possible under 
Communist rule, life in Budapest has im- 
proved rather than worsened since the 
Russian army's bloody suppression of the 
rebellion in 1956. 

The sadistic postwar reign of terror oper- 
ated by former Communist leader Matyas 
Rakosi has been succeeded by the regime of 
Janos Kadar, whose name is inseparably 
linked with some of the most unpalatable 
acts in Hungarian history, but whose rule is 
notably milder at present than that of his 
predecessor, 

STILL THE BARBED WIRE 


Despite the ballast of his past actions and 
the odium attached to his name abroad, he 
is associated today with a trend of events 
which haye made Budapest a somewhat more 
“liberal” city by Communist standards and 
which, if continued, may be conducive to 
res g, in time, the capital’s still-shat- 
tered morale. 

However, this trend has failed to alter the 
Hungarian people's virtual imprisonment in- 
side the Soviet empire, symbolized by the 
grim network of barbed wire, watch towers, 
mines and police dogs that guard the coun- 
try’s western frontier. 

It has likewise not raised any hopes that 
this imprisonment is coming to an end. 
Hungarians have through tragic experience 
made a realistic appraisal of the United 
States inability to help them. 

Rumors constantly circulate in Budapest 
that the Soviet Union may at last withdraw 
its large garrisons from Hungarian terri- 
tory, estimated at some 50,000 men. 

However, it is lucidly clear to every Hun- 
garian that, were the Soviet forces to with- 
draw eastward across the Hungarian-Ukrain- 
ian border, they would remain ready for a 
swift return to keep Hungary under Commu- 
nist control. 

The result seems to be that the H 
people have submitted to their fate. They 
look for various improvements in their pres- 
ent situation, but within distinct confines. 
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They believe that a continuing behind-the- 
scenes tug of war is taking place between the 
pro-Khrushchev-Kadar forces in the Hun- 
garian Communist Party and the diehard 
rival Stalinist elements, who have active 
allies in Moscow and some of the satellite 
countries. 

The Kadar group seems to be winning 
the inner party battle despite some serious 
setbacks and its followers talk with dislike 
of the terror-ridden Rakosi rule from 1948 
to 1956. In Communist jargon, they call it 
a period of serious errors.” 

Kadar has also succeeded presumably with 
Khrushchey’s help, in fighting off at least 
one concerted effort by Stalinists in Moscow, 
Budapest, and Peiping to revive Rakosis’ 
influence. (Rakosis is in protracted exile in 
the Soviet Union where he is occasionally 
seen by Western diplomats at the Moscow 
Ballet). 

The Kadarite liberalization has gradually 
come into evidence in a number of ways. 
Followers say that it stems from their hav- 
ing “learned a great deal that we refused to 
recognize before about adapting communism 
to the nature of our people.” 

In part, it has consisted of a switchover 
from Rakosis’ total contempt for the popu- 
lation to a policy that at last makes good 
food available in a wide variety of restau- 
rants and goes at least some distance to- 
ward satisfying the human craving for a de- 
cent supply of consumer goods during one’s 
lifetime rather than in the Communist mil- 
lenlum. 

The result is the import and sale in Buda- 
pest stores of such items as Gilbey’s gin, 
Martel and Courvoisier cognacs, Dior and 
Chanel perfumes, and the like. They are 
displayed in the shopwindows of bedraggled 
buildings on Vaci Street, once an elegant 
shopping center. The prices are very high, 
but the goods are there in increasing quan- 
tities. 

There is also much less nagging of the 
Budapest population by the government, less 


-overt interference in the minor details of 


daily life, and a deliberate avoidance of some 
of the annoyances that helped to build up 
the explosion 5 years ago. 

There is far less browbeating of the pop- 
ulation to take part in Communist prop- 
aganda rallies and parades. Likewise, it is 
no longer a burning issue whether every 
family in the block subscribes to the Com- 
munist Party organ. 

NEW LOTTERIES 

The annual forced subscription to gov- 
ernment loans has been eliminated. In their 
place, Kadar is using sports pools and na- 
tional lotteries to raise similar amounts of 
money without arousing resistance. The 
top weekly lottery prize Is 1 million forints 
($44,000) for a 3-forint (15-cent) ticket. 

A noticeable change has also taken place 
in the handling of the population by the 
secret police. In the Rakosi era, denuncia- 
tion by an informer or a personal enemy 
made imprisonment and torture a likelihood. 
This hideous practice is reported to have 
been generally curtailed. There is also re- 
ported to have been an improvement in 
prison conditions. 

Hungarians who persist in accepting in- 
vitations from Western diplomats are still 
warned off by the secret police, but, as a 
rule, less punitively than before. 

FEAR LESSENED 


At a diplomatic cocktail party this week 
a Hungarian newspaper acquaintance told 
this reporter: 

“We have been talking together for 20 
minutes. Under Rakosi you know what it 
would have meant to be seen with you like 
this in public.” 

Another Hungarian journalist remarked: 

“Under Rakosi I never really went to bed 
at night without fearing the 2 a.m. arrest. 
I may be wrong, but I do not go to sleep 
with that fear now.“ 


May 4 


However, parallel with this “liberalization” 
and these limited gains wrung from the 
Communists by the 1956 revolt, there have 
recently been three developments of an op- 
posite nature. 

First, a still somewhat obscure increase in 
secret police arrests in Budapest in the last 
few weeks. 

Second, a drive to collectivize the Hun- 
garian countryside against the will of the 
peasants on a scale never attempted before 
the revolt. Kadar men assert that this was 
forced through by the Stalinist faction. 
They say that Kadar wanted to proceed more 
slowly, although toward the same goal. 

The drive began, almost unnoticed by the 
outside world, in late 1959 and has engulfed 
some 90 percent of the arable land. How- 
ever, there have so far been relatively few 
reports of physical resistance on the part of 
the peasants. 

Coupled with collectivization, a new as- 
sault is being made against the Roman 
Catholic Church, this time on the parish- 
priest level, the strongest stratum of church 
resistance left. 

An unascertainable number of priests 
have been arrested—some estimates are 
about 150. There are signs that a show 
trial is being prepared against some dozen 
of the priests for allegedly distributing sub- 
versive Western literature. The literature 
is said to be mainly a West German book 
on archeological excavations of Biblical relics. 

The 1961 balance sheet is reflected in a 
trend in Budapest not to think in terms of 
a few years in discussing possible changes 
in Hungary's status. People talk now only 
in terms of longer periods. 

“We realize,” three different Hungarians 
said to this reporter with strange uniform- 
ity and a strikingly similar gesture of resig- 
nation, “that there will be no real change 
in our lifetime.” 


Inwood Junior High School 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the 
congressional district which I have the 
honor to represent is located in New 
York City. There in harmony live peo- 
ple ef all races, creeds, and colors, The 
schoolchildren, who study in schools 
which are fully integrated, have been re- 
cipients of many national honors. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Record a copy of a letter which I 
have received from Mr. Irving Mahl, one 
of the teachers of Inwood Junior High 
School. This letter is further proof 
that under progressive and efficient su- 
pervision children of all races, creeds, 
and colors can study together to become 
fine Americans. 

The letter follows: 

Inwoop JUNIOR HICH SCHOOL, 
New York, N.Y., April 20, 1961. 
Hon, HERBERT ZELENKO, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: It is too often that we hear of 
the bad things that our junior high school 
youngsters are up to. Newspapers are very 
prone to stress the sensational news of vio- 
lence with very little to counterbalance with 
ene accomplishments of our chil- 
Inwood Junior High School is very proud 
to inform you that for the second year in 


1961 


successlon our school has won the first and 
second prizes in the poster contest sponsored 
by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 

At an award ceremony on Tuesday, April 
18, 1961, at the headquarters of the N. C. C. J., 
43 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 
awards were given to the following children 
who reside in your district: 

Gale McCray, 521 West 182d Street; Dina 
Tritsch, 558 West 193d Street; Sharon Lewin; 
559 West 190th Street; were winners of two 
$50 bonds and a $25 bond, respectively. 

These posters were the culmination of a 
project which had brotherhood as its theme. 
The project was especially rewarding because 
the neighborhood in which our school is 
located represents almost every race, creed, 
and nationality. We are proud of this ex- 
ample of the constructive effort on the part 
of our school, its teachers and the children. 

Congressman ZELENKO, I thought you 
Would like to share our pride with us. 

1 Sincerely, 

Invinc Manu. 


Wisconsin’s Glacial Moraines Should Be 
Added to National Park System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Wisconsin’s Veterans of For- 
eign Wars have adopted a resolution 
favoring the establishment of a national 
Park that would include the glacial 
moraines located in some 26 counties in 
Wisconsin, a proposal that I have long 
Supported in Congress. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
clude this resolution in the RECORD: 
RESOLUTION SUPPORTING ESTABLISHMENT OF 

WISCONSIN MORAINE Park 

Whereas the Department of Wisconsin 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, has previously 
gone on record in favor of legislation as well 
as other means, to create a national park 
in Wisconsin, from! the meandering glacial 
Moraines located in some 26 coun- 
tes of the State, the nucleus of this area be- 
ing the Kettle Moraine State Park, and 

Whereas, it proposed that this park shall 

named. Ice Age National Park: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Department of Wisconsin, That we again go 
On record to enthusiastically support this 

Project: and that we urge our Representatives 

in Congress, the Wisconsin Legislature, 
County and municipal boards, to work co- 
Operatively towards the conclusion of this 
Proposal. N 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
With Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
Copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 8 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
a Recorp should be processed through this 

ce. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TrrIx 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recor, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SecTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rrcorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style — The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 


tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of _ 


the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historieal, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and H all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withholdit from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recoap of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 


4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof jfurnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication In the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed, This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11, Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed In the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Mobilization of Republican Resources 
for the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


_ Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, if we are 
to Preserve the two-party system we 
so deeply, Republicans and 
Democrats alike must speak out freely 
3 political philosophies and their 


One of the most forthright, forceful, 
and definitive discussions of the position 
and aims of the Republican Party was 

ted recently by Senator Leverett 
BALTONSTALL at a dinner sponsored by 
ag, GOP organizations of Baltimore 


Senator SaLTonsTALL’s address was 
ely inspiring and thought pro- 
Yoking, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 


Was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


BY U.S. Senator Levererr SALTON- 
STALL aT THE COMBINED REPUBLICAN ORGAN- 
™aTions DINNER Mar 3, 1961, Lorp BALTI- 
MORE HOTEL, BALTIMORE, Mp. 
We are gathered tonight to mobilize our 
s for the future, to consider what 
nr got to do for Republican victories in 
Months and years immediately ahead, 
it. dedicate ourselves to the job of doing 
The glamour and the recognition for 
Political effort comes during campaign time. 
t the rewards come only when the prep- 
arntlon is done thoroughly every day of every 
month of every year—when the spotlights 
Are turned elsewhere. Politics is not a part- 
me job. 
What is the current status of the Repub- 
— Party? What disadvantages do we 
Ve to overcome? What factors do we have 
y working in our favor? 
uns meteen hundred and sixty saw us lose 
national elections for President and Vice 
weesident, After 8 years of sound perform- 
eg under President Eisenhower, the Re- 
blican Party lost the White House. The 
oe and Senate are still under the control 
the Democrats by large margins. 
noai in losing the White House we won A 
State tr of votes in more than half the 
dine and more than Half the congressional 
15 tricts. We lost the Presidency by 112,000 
to te Vice President Nixon carried 26 States 
we 23 won by Senator Kennedy, Nixon 
40 8. 49.9 percent of the two-party vote and 
Preps Percent of the total vote. In the Sen- 
. We elected three new Republicans and all 
Oran for reelection. In the House we find 


el new Republicans—only 3 who sought re- 


marion failed, and we won a net gain of 21 

Pra We picked up two more governor- 

3008 and made a net gain of approximately 
State legislature seats. 
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We were beaten in the big cities which 
dictate the electoral vote. But one of the 
most striking examples of Republican 
power is found in our party’s performance 
in winning last fall’s so-called independent 
vote. The Democrats went into the elections 
with a tremendous advantage over us in 
the “hard core“ party vote—in the number 
of registered Democrats over registered Re- 
publicans. The incredibly close result 
means that we won this independent vote 
in a big way. 

The fact that Senator Kennedy only won 
by sixteen one-hundredths of 1 percent in 
the popular vote leaves him without a clear- 
cut mandate from the American people. 
The American voter repudiated neither 
the 8 years of Republican leadership nor 
its platform and candidates of 1960. Our 
party improved its position at the polls fol- 
lowing consecutive losses in 1954, 1956, and 
1958. As Columnist Roscoe Drummond has 
pointed out, Senator Kennedy ran behind 
his party as its strength was receding while 
Vice President Nixon ran ahead of his party 
as it was on the upswing. 

Now these statistics are of limited value. 
We didn’t win, we lost. We lost a heart- 
breaker, and we are now, emphatically, the 
“out-party.” But to overlook some of the 
heartening aspects of the last election would 
be foolish, particularly when they speak well 
for the future. The position of the Demo- 
crats is not without worry and danger. As 
Senator TuHruston Morton, our national 
chairman, recently said: 

“In many respects I commiserate with 
the Democrats. They are in an unenviable 
position. They have come to power at a 
time when the public mind is strongly 
influenced by vivid memories and deep ap- 
preciation of those good Eisenhower years— 
years of peace and record prosperity. 

“I would suggest that the Democrats will 
find little comfort or magic in the cam- 
paign image which projected them as would- 
be rescuers of a nation on the brink of 
disaster. Our allments must not be mini- 
mized. The Nation must be informed, but 
it need not be informed in a manner which 
gives aid and comfort to those bent on de- 
troying us. Any balanced assessment of the 
national economy, freed of political fre- 
netics, will underscore the enduring potency 
of the great gains which the new admin- 
istration inherited.” 

We have great leadership within the Re- 
publican Party which over the forthcoming 
months can clarify its energy and purpose 
for the benefit of all the people. You 
know the quality of your Republicans here 
in Maryland. President Eisenhower has 
sustained his massive public popularity and 
respect. Former Vice President Nixon spoke 
in Greenville last night and appears in New 
York tomorrow night. Within a week's time, 
he will also visit Chicago, Des Moines, De- 
troit, and Columbus. In March alone, 
Chairman Morton delivered over 30 major 
addresses in many areas of the Nation. Sen- 
ator Barry GOLDWATER is so much in de- 
mand for speaking dates that he is booked 
up solid for well over a year. The minor- 
ity leadership of Congress in applying Re- 
publican principles to the legislative arena 
with vigor. And throughout the Nation in 
State capitols we find strong, dynamic lead- 
ership from Republican Governors. Nelson 
Rockefeller of New York, Mark Hatfield of 


Oregon, and my own Gov. John Volpe 
are obvious examples. Let’s add right now 
the name of former Labor Secretary James 
Mitchell, who has an excellent chance of 
becoming New Jersey’s next Governor in the 
fall. 

So we have strong men of proven capa- 
bility to lead us, who, through their ideas 
and their experience, give the broadest pos- 
sible representation of the American people, 
men of differing shades of political philos- 
ophy united behind the conviction that the 
Republican Party, in principle, purpose and 
performance, can best serve the Nation and 
her citizens. 

Finally, the greatest resource of the Re- 
publican Party is the American people them- 
selves. This is as it should be. Today 
American citizens want moderate action by 
Government. They have demonstrated their 
alliance with the middle of the road rather 
than with the far left or far right. They 
want to avoid extremes, trusting in balanced 
use of public and private resources. This 
desire for moderation is best met by Repub- 
licans, not by the Democrats. We, as a party, 
traditionally advocate the creative balance 
between extremes, steady performance over 
the long haul, and a close relationship be- 
tween principle and practice. 

Now it has been suggested that the for- 
tunes of our party for 1962 and 1964 lie in 
two missions: developing strong, attractive 
candidates and building a strong organiza- 
tion—door to door and street to street, pre- 
cinct to precinct and town to town. I 
agree. But I would like to discuss first what 
is absolutely fundamental to all of this— 
what we stand for. We must, in a meaning- 
ful contemporary context, vigorously dem- 
onstrate the vitality, applicability, and 
long-term validity of our principles, and we 
must do it right now. The best candidates 
and the most powerful organization mean 
nothing unless the beliefs that justify their 
existence are kept strong and vital and are 
boldly articulated. 

While the ease of communication by tele- 
phone, radio, TV, and even through space 
has brought the world closer together, the 
greatest practical problem which the Re- 
publican Party faces is one of communica- 
tion. We must make clear to the average 
citizens of America, the man and woman 
on Main Street, what we stand for. As Re- 
publicans what we need to do most of all is 
to identify ourselves, as a party, with them 
in terms of personal interest, economic In- 
terest, and national interest. We have not 
been sufficiently convincing, We have not 
identified our fundamental nature as a party 
with their best interests. During a time 
characterized by the similarity of party plat- 
forms, by the desire on the part of each 
party to appeal to the whole political spec- 
trum, and by the increasing tendency to 
obscure party arguments by the direct ap- 
peal of a candidate’s individual personality, 
we must make clear what we stand for— 
what we have to offer that the Democrats 
don't. 

Sometimes people ask me what I am, 
whether I'm a conservative or a liberal. I 
answer that Tm a Republican. Period. 
What do I mean by this; what do I regard 
as the Basic differences between our two 
parties? 

First of all, the Republican Party stands 
for the freedom of the individual—not in 
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the abstract—but in the real sense. We do 
not hedge this principle. We do not cover 
it up with other immediately popular, emo- 
tional or more expedient ideas. We believe 
in advancing the genuine dignity of the in- 
dividual in the most profound manner, to 
offer the most thorough opportunity for his 
growth and advancement physically, intel- 
lectually and spiritually. 

Our concept of American Government is 
that it be committed to preserve individual 
reliance, individual vitality and individual 
resourcefulness within the framework of a 
Federal system equipped to deal efficiently 
with the great national and international 
problems that give us such anxiety today. 
The Government simply cannot answer all 
our dilemmas. If it attempts to play that 
role, the individual citizen's capacity to 
solve his own problems, to make decisive 
judgments with respect to them, will di- 
minish, and soon he will be incapable of 
participating in the democracy of his so- 
ciety. He will lose his initiative, his energy 
and his courage, and, above all, his self- 
respect. Policies, programs, institutions 
which tend to interpret the role of Govern- 
ment as solving all of the individual's prob- 
lems for him are first of all impractical, 
secondly, will gradually imprison him, and 
thirdly, are just plain disrespectful to the 
ideal of his freedom. 

We think in terms of that individual. The 
Democrats think primarily in terms of 
groups of individuals or even the state it- 
self. Real reliance on the freedom of the 
individual enables us as Republicans to 
consider more deeply the overall national 
interest, to disassociate ourselves from 
special interest groups. Our party has tra- 
ditionally striven to represent the whole 
rather than the special interests of various 
groups, to advance the common purpose 
over often contradictory and divisive ends. 
We intend to pursue the common bond for 
the common good, rather than Andulge for 
emotional gain in hostile in-fighting among 
classes and categories of people. Such ac- 
tivity saps the spirit of community loyalty, 
mutual helpfulness, and finally the ability 
to act in unity as a free people. The Demo- 
crats simply do not have as strong or con- 
sistent a record in this regard as do we. 

Let me emphasize two more beliefs which 
are closely related to this conviction about 
individual freedom and which express differ- 
ences between the two parties rather clearly. 
One is that the Republican Party empha- 
sizes the principle of voluntary rather than 
compulsory participation in Federal aid 
programs, while the Democrats do not. The 
other is that we stress the concept of equal- 
ity of opportunity among our citizens rather 
than the more recent “everyone gets the 
same deal“ tendency to emphasize automatic 
equality per se, in which our Democratic 
colleagues frequently indulge. 

Now the second major principle that we as 
Republicans stand for is a government close 
to the people. I have always liked to think 
of government starting from the family it- 
self, and moving out to the community, to 
the State institutions and finally to the 
Federal level in Washington, The Demo- 
crats appear to believe now—though if you 
read Thomas Jefferson you will quickly find 
that this was not always the case—that it 
should work approximately the other way 
‘round, 

The Republican concept of government's 
role emphasizes that State and local gov- 
ernment must remain strong, that unless 
there is vigor, responsibility and purpose at 
the levels of government closest to the peo- 
ple themselves there can be no real govern- 
ing “of, by and for the people.” The func- 
tions of institutions at the sub-Federal level 
may certainly change—they should never re- 
main static—but they must always exist. 
Here we see how the Republican concepts 
of individual freedom and government by 
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the people are combined for the benefit of 
all. Without the opportunity to participate 
in self-government, the individual cannot be 
alert, informed, and able to influence the 
course of events about him. Without the 
presence of State and local institutions 
which are easily accessible to him, that op- 
portunity is lost. 

A related idea to the Republican belief in 
government close to the people is the con- 
viction that private enterprise must be the 
ally of government, not its adversary; where- 
as the Democrats often seem to make private 
enterprise the whipping boy. We want to 
move forward to meet the grave new prob- 
lems before us, and at the Federal level of 
government, without at the same time un- 
dercutting the open, free system upon which 
we really depend. We believe that this can 
be done. We believe that it must be done— 
or else we must radically revise our whole 
system of life in the United States. This is 
not to say that we can tolerate the viola- 
tion of the law by business and industry 
any more than we can in the case of a labor 
union or an individual citizen. When busi- 
ness is found in any way lacking in public 
integrity it must be immediately and 
strongly called to task. 

These two fundamental beliefs, individ- 
ual freedom and partnership government, 
must be put across to the people by us who 
believe in them. It is from these two basic 
convictions that flow the ideas which have 
characterized Republican leadership over the 
past 8 years. From them President Eisen- 
hower drew the policy that problems are not 
solved by dollars alone and that problems 
must be approached on a long-term rather 
than short-term basis, for instance. It is on 
these two basic convictions that I believe 
the victory and the survival of the Republi- 
can Party depend. We must market them. 
We must make them real. 

How do we do it? Attractive candidates, 
money, topflight organization. You have 
good candidates, and you're coming up 
with more, of young blood. Encourage 
them. Tonight you are engaged in a money- 
raising effort. That is essential if your can- 
didates are to win and your work is to suc- 
ceed. It will succeed if the candidates en- 
courage the workers and the workers have 
financial backing. 

I was a candidate last autumn. Tonight 
I am here as a Senator from Massachusetts, 
which as you know is our new President's 
home State, too. Our statewide organiza- 
tion, which we had been working on for well 
over a year before the election, was a major 
factor in my reelection. We had a highly 
productive volunteer operation with a 
powerful emphasis on youth and great en- 
thusiasm that did wonders. Other than that 
I did my best to get around the State as 
much as I could—again, starting the fall 
prior to the election to establish early mo- 
mentum—to meet as many voters and their 
families as possible. I ran what is referred 
to as a positive“ campaign, that is, concen- 
trating on my own experience and service 
and the kind of record I had developed in 
the Congress. On the other hand, particu- 
larly in the last few weeks before election 
day, I did not hesitate to fight back hard to 
counter attacks made by my opponent and 
do some punching of my own when this was 
clearly called for. Like all campaigns, it in- 
volved some fun, considerable exasperation, 
but above all—on the part of everyone con- 
cerned—hard, hard work. 

Tomorrow, your good Senators GLENN 
Beat, and JoHN Burn, Congressman 
Marans, and I will again take up our im- 
perative responsibilities as members of the 
“loyal opposition.” This is a delicate task, 
which must attempt to strike the dynamic 
balance between hard criticism when it is 
called for and solid support when it is 
merited. Without dissent—which in this 
case is the minority party in Congress— 
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there is dictatorship. So we must be vigilant 
on the broadest plane in defense of the na- 
tional interest. This involves the condemna- 
tion of reckless decisions by the administra- 
tion, the spelling out of better courses, the 
backing of sound action when it 18 taken. 
We must keenly appraise the promises and 
performance of the Democrats in the 
positions of leadership in the executive 
branch, for our constitutional system de- 
mands it, 

Above all, the loyal opposition must de- 
velop programs of its own, to deal in our 
terms rather than exclusively with regard 
to theirs. We cannot strike a clear, dynamic 
image unless this is done. Many of the new 
administration’s programs on the domestic 
front are continuations or enlargements 
the Eisenhower policies. We can claim credit 
for these when they are ballyhooed as Demo- 
cratic accomplishments. But we must move 
beyond them, building rather than standing 
on that record, as Dick Nixon has so well 
said. 

On foreign policy, we will. largely stand 
with the President, although never failing 
to bring our own ideas to bear in co 
with him and his advisers. On domestic 1s- 
sues, where the security of our country 15 
not immediately at stake and where the 
philosophical differences between us are 
more striking, we must oppose the adminis- 
tration wherever its programs contradict our 
principles, and give those principles a neW 
vitality with specific recommendations 
which embody them. We will not o. 
for its own sake; we will not rubberstamP 
in any event. I hope that we will be of some 
help to you here in Baltimore and Maryland 
in our mutual endeavor. Tm sure you will 
help us. 

Thank you very much. 


Decommissioning of the Steamer “Missis- 
sippi and Commissioning of the Motor 


Vessel Mississippi“ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak, 

er, on April 19 last, an event of great 
historical significance to the MississipP! 
River occurred in Memphis, Tenn. 
34 years of faithful service, the steamer 
Mississippi was decommissioned, and 3 
new motor vessel Mississippi was com- 
missioned in very dignified and colorful 
ceremonies. 

This steamer is operated by the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission as a work 
boat. In addition, comfortable accom- 
modations are provided for the 3 
sary inspection trips up and -down the 
river by the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion. 

Present at these exercises were Mal. 
Gen. Thomas A. Lane, president of ta 
Mississippi River Commission, and one 9. 
our most distinguished Army engineers: 
A. H. McRae, assistanct director of Ci 
Works for the Mississippi Valley in the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, repre" 
sented that office. 

Harold T. Council of Greenville, Miss. 
spoke as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Lower Mississippi Valle 
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Flood Control Association. Mr. Fred J. 
Mayo of Pascagoula, Miss., president of 
the Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., which 
built the boat, was present and was 
Tecognized. 

Col. Marvin L. Jacobs, district engi- 
Neer at Memphis, where the steamer has 
formal headquarters, presided and in- 

uced these gentlemen whose names 
have given. 

Three long blasts and one short from 
the old steamer Mississippi was a signal 

cating that she was leaving the serv- 
ice of the Army. A like signal from the 
Rew motor vessel signified the change in 
Command of the master, Capt. David M. 
Cook, from one boat to the other. 
ptain Cook is one of the finest men 
and certainly one of the most highly re- 
Sbected masters on the river. 
It was my pleasure to introduce Hon. 
Jack Carley, chief editorial writer for 
Commercial Appeal, and one of the 
Country’s most useful and dedicated citi- 
Long has he been known as the 
Voice of flood control and water re- 
sources 


Mr. Carley is equally well known as a 
long-time guest lecturer in the Federal 
eau of Investigation Academy. He 
been honored by patriotic and other 
organizations too numerous to mention. 
I have long counted him as one of 
my most faithful friends and most as- 
Surediy one of my most competent ad- 
It was left to him to pay eloquent 
tribute to the old steamer. 
Knowing that so many thousands of 
People will be interested in reading this 
ute to the old steamer, I count it a 
Privilege and an honor to include it in 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The address follows: 
triana so we come to say goodby to this old 
nd of many happy years—of many, many 
of river journeying—to this good 
friend of fog and storm—of blue-clad days 
and starlit nights—of flood and drought, 
the © and shadow—to this friend of all 
People in this mighty river's valley. 
The words which she cannot speak for 
herself, we speak for her. 
Hers is another tongue understandable 
only by those who have recognized in her 
or Many of the elements which are a part 
the mystery of the river itself. 
Steamer Mississippi. 
ere is song in the name just as there 
Thythmic melody in the sound of her 
paee) as it bit into deep water—into mark 
gur water. i 
Hers is the language of her deep-toned 
tied €—of snapping tree branches as she 
ing &gainst a sheltering bank—of a crying 
ant brought to succor from the flooded 
into which she sturdily, dutifully 
ed her away. 
8 is the voice of a leadsman crying 
t “no bottom.” 4 
pick „there was “no bottom“ when she 
the ed her folk off the roofs, out of 
treetops, off of the levees by the hun- 
1937 by the thousands almost—during the 
8 Hood ot record. ~ 
he has a song, does the steamer Mis- 
Ppi and she is a song—the song of the 
na whose name she has so pridefully 


And she is many things. It is to these, 
N. that we bid farewell. 
Tee Worn out hulk of wood and steel is she. 
no one make that mistake. 
e is an old engineer soldier come to 


‘he day of retirement and honors earned. 
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She cannot troop the line and take the 
salute so we do it for her. 

What a good soldier she has been. 

Going. wherever duty took her—into 
watery highways and byways—going where 
the need was—many a time going where the 
desk-bound experts said she would not be 
able to go—into the Cumberland and along 
the White—down the Atchafalaya and up 
the Missouri. Up the Missouri. They said 
it couldn't be done but she did it. 

She has carried the red and white ensign 
of her corps with honor and devotion. She 
made the word Essayon“ her motto, too. 
She did try and in trying never failed—the 
Army, the Corps of Engineers. or we the 
people of this valley she served. Let not the 
Army forget that—or her. 

Should it tarnish her record and memory 
through unseemly disposal it will demean 
itself. 

What is best written of an old soldier on 
the day of retirement? These four old 
Army words: 

Character: “Excellent.” 

Service: “Honest and faithful.” 

There is no greater accolade. 

She has a soul and a spirit, does this old 
friend, and the two are the embodiment of 
all who has ever served in her, or journeyed 
on her and come to have affection for her. 
Their laughter and their fears—their antici- 
pation and the disappointment—became hers 
by association’s right, 

She is peopled by those who have gone 
beyond our earthbound sight and whose 
friendly voices no longer reach our limited 
hearing. 

She now becomes a haven for yesterday's 
dear ghosts—men of the soldier breed— 
the river breed—the valley breed. These do 
not desert her. 

The desertion is ours. We, the living, a 
profligate people too bemused by the am- 
bitions and anxieties of the present to 
place value on the past which is prelude— 
to care for and preserve the benchmarks 
of other days and the artifacts of those who 
placed them. 

She is something else, is the steamer 
Mississippi—she’s a mounted engineer de- 
tachment riding with “horse soldiers” into 
battle on a far away plain; she's an odometer 
cart measuring the distance between Reno 
Creek and Custer Hill on the Little Big 
Horn; she’s a battery of artillery galloping 
forward to a command of “action front”, 
she's a squadron of cayalry making a pistol, 
or a saber charge 

She is all those things of an Army's 
yesterday—an old trooper—an old steam- 
boat—now become part of the Army's and 
the river's past. 

Hers has been a nobility of service which 
has surely made her worthy of our tears. 

Let us be certain that as citizens of this 
valley empire we continue worthy the sery- 
ice she has given. 

The line has been trooped, the colors 
dipped, the salute taken and returned. This 
“old engineer soldier“ marches on alone 
from the present into the past. 

How sad, indeed, would it be but for this: 
that those who have known her well and 
loved her know—that if, on some future, 
moon-bathed night they wait patiently on a 
bank along the river, she'll make a landing 
and pick them up and downstream she'll go 
steaming—full speed, without fogs, or 
shoals to hinder her and a good crew stand- 
ing watch. 

The yestedays were hers and so, too, will 
be the tomorrows as the spirit of her be- 
comes eternally one with this ageless river. 

It is to her yesterdays we say farewell. 

It is of our tomorrows that we dream and 
dreaming, walt on the bank for her. 

Steamer Mississtppi—faithful soldier 
salute. 
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Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1961 and 
Internal Revenue Code and Highway 
Trust Fund Amendments 


SPEECH 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6713) to amend 
certain laws relating to Federal-aid high- 
ways, to make certain adjustments in the 
Federal-aid highway program, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, as a State legislator before coming 
to the Congress, I attempted to persuade 
my own State of Indiana in the period 
immediately following World War I to 
embark upon a program of new highway 
construction and highway improvement. 
We were collecting at that time just 
enough to maintaifi the highways we 
had. It was very difficult, and I was not 
successful in persuading the people of 
the State of Indiana to do so. During 
the ensuing years, the need became 
greater and the lag in highway con- 
struction became more evident. High- 
ways are extremely important, not only 
to the life and economy of our country, 
but they are one of our most important 
links in our whole defense setup. They 
provide for the American people a way 
to enjoy visiting and traveling in all 
parts of our great Nation. 

I supported in 1954 the first highway 
bill under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and subsequently the 1956 bill, for 
they were set up on the basis that would 
give us ultimately a fine system of high- 
ways without, at the same time, creat- 
ing any additional indebtedness. How- 
ever, as it became evident that the cost 
of the system of implementing this high- 
way program was going to be much 
greater than we had previously antici- 
pated, it has become necessary that we 
either stretch out our program or levy 
a heavier tax to expedite it. 

In voting no“ on H.R. 6713 I have 
had the feeling that the enormous in- 
crease in tax as proposed in this bill is 
so much greater than most people real- 
ize that in voting “no” I hope to be able 
to bring to their attention the amount 
of this additional tax, which is $9.8 bil- 
lion. The American people are already 
overburdened with taxes. Of course, 
you can say this is for highway pur- 
poses, but, regardless of what you pay 
taxes for, nonetheless, it does represent 
your money that you have to put up for 
your Government. We are also con- 
fronted locally and statewide with a sub- 
stantial increase in taxes. 

As a candidate last year, I pledged to 
work for and support programs to re- 
duce taxes rather than to increase them. 
This would very definitely add a substan- 
tial tax burden to all the people of my 
district, and I should also say to our 
whole country. As fine and as worth- 
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while as this highway program is, it 
seems to me it is more important to 
maintain fiscal stability and to prevent 
another inflationary spiral than it is to 
try to speed up the construction of our 
highways. I realize that in many in- 
stances this highway program is needed; 
but again I do not feel that a highway 
program is in such dire need that. we 
have to resort to the kind of programs 
such as we have been witnessing at Cape 
Canaveral, where money has literally 
been wasted in millions due to an unfor- 
tunate necessity demanding great speed. 
In the example of Cape Canaveral it is 
possibly a justifiable waste of money, if 
any waste can ever be said to be justi- 
fiable, for the defense of our country. 
But in this instance I do not think a 
speedup in the program will actually see 
our highway system constructed effi- 
ciently or economically; this is certainly 
a very important consideration. 

So again I say that I am reluctant to 
vote against this bill, but I feel under 
the circumstances I must. I would just 
like to add, in conclusion, that in my 
district the vote om the question of in- 
creasing the taxes or having a stretchout 
in the program resulted in almost a dead 
heat. Out of more than 13,000 ballots 
cast, we had less than a 300 difference 
in the final tabulation of the poll on this 
particular question. 


School-Aid Compromise? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERCER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
there appears today in the Washington 
Post an editorial which brilliantly de- 
scribes the dilemma facing many in our 
Nation today over the scope of Federal 
aid to education and any provisions for 
assistance to parochial schools. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ScHooL-Am COMPROMISE 

Talk of broadening the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 as a compromise of 
the differences over Federal aid to private 
schools calls for careful deliberation. The 
desirability of extending the present act be- 
yond its expiration date next year seems to 
be pretty well established. The questions 
that arise are related to whether it should 
be used as an entering wedge for much 
broader ald to parochial schools. 

President Kennedy has asked for a renewill 
of the powers granted in this act and for 
more money to be lent to private, church 
and public schools for the purchase of 
equipment to be used in teaching science, 
mathematics and foreign languages, Pre- 
sumably he did not ask for a broadening of 
the purposes for which these funds might be 
used because of his belief that public sup- 
port of parochial schools is unconstitutional. 

Some Members of Congress, however, are 
advancing the view that National Defense 
Education Act funds could be spent for 
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science, mathematics and foreign language 
classrooms as readily as for equipment. It 
is they who are sponsoring a bill for this 
purpose as a supplement to the administra- 
tion’s general aid-to-education measure. 

There is a valid distinction, however, be- 
tween equipment which can be used only for 
specific purposes in which the Nation has a 
vital interest and classrooms that could be 
used for general purposes. The Supreme 
Court has specifically ruled that public 
schools may not be used for religious in- 
struction. If the proposed compromise were 
voted, would Congress require supervision of 
science, mathematics and foreign language 
buildings at church schools to make certain 
that they would not be used for religious 
purposes? Could the clergy teach or speak 
in such buildings? 

The complications would be numerous, 
and the detraction from the atmosphere of 
education might more than offset any finan- 
cial relief to be gained from loans of this 
character. There seems to be no safe way of 
intermingling what the Constitution and 
sound public policy have kept separate. 


American Prestige 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Mar- 
quis Childs touches on the meaning of 
our recent loss of prestige abroad, in his 
article, published in Nassau County's 
Newsday on May 2: 

WASHINGTON CALLING—J.F.K.'s PRESTIGE 

SHAKEN 
(By Marquis W. Childs) 

Parts.—In computing the score of the 
Cuban fiasco it is necessary to reckon with 
the effect it has had on President Kennedy’s 
reputation in Europe and the rest of the 
world. It could well be that the cost is 
greatest in this department and particular- 
ly against the background of the remark- 
able prestige that the new young American 
President had bégun to acquire. 

His statements, his speeches, the whole 
tone of his conduct of the most important 
office in the world had inspired not merely 
respect but a widespread current of hope. 
This was a President proceeding with judi- 
cious calm, with quiet civility, to try to 
solye the grave problems threatening war 
and chaos on every hand. 

To say that what happened—or failed to 
happen in Cuba—interrupted the current 
of hope is to resort to the most generous 
understatement. It brought a shock of sur- 
prise and dismay. The sudden seemingly 
impulsive act based on so many miscalcula- 
tions was contrary to the whole impression 
Kennedy had begun to build up. Š 

Now Europeans are asking nervously: What 
comes next? This reporter has talked with 
diplomats and officials of a half-dozen coun- 
tries during the past week and without ex- 
ception their hope is that the President will 
take his setback with as good a grace as 
possible, learning from an early mistake. 
They are aware of the mood of America as 
reported here—the hurt pride that must be 
quickly redressed, But the conviction is 
widespread that any direct intervention by 
the United States in Cuba with American 
force would make the situation much worse. 

As one of the highest officials of the 
French Government expressed it, the posi- 
tion of America’s allles would become diffi- 
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cult to impossible with Latin America torn 
asunder by such intervention. Others are 
fearful that the peace of the world would 
be put in even more precarious balance than 
it is today and perhaps irreparably shattered- 

The question of Cuba has already been 
raised in the council of the North Atlantic 
alliance, Significantly, it was raised by Bel- 
gium which, with the issue of the Congo 
being brought up in various internatio: 
bodies, has reason to be sensitive on the 
score of intervention. It was done politely— 
we should like to know the nature of this 
action and the motives behind it—but none- 
theless firmly, 

THE PROBLEM IN NORWAY 


Norway, after all, has a common border 
in the Far North with the Soviet Union. 
the United States should assert its right 
to intervene directly in Cuba because of 
the danger of communism 90 miles from 
America’s shores, could not the Soviets use 
the alleged danger of NATO Installations in 
neighboring Norway as the pretext for in- 
tervention there? This was the implication 
in Premier Khrushehev's note on Cuba 
it is not dismissed lightly here in Europe- 
The Norwegians, occupied through four bit- 
ter years of World War II, have in their iso- 
lated position in the north given this sol- 
emn consideration. 

Raymond Aron, long a friend of the United 
States, writing in Figaro on “The Cuban Dis- 
aster” suggests that the Monroe Doctrine, as 
enunciated anew by Kennedy, is outmoded. 
That doctrine was intended, Aron writes, to 
protect Latin America from European co- 
lonialism with the support of the British 
Navy, which was the supreme power in its 
day. But that day has passed and thé 
United States can no longer consider Latin 
America a sphere of influence in which 
American power is free to work its own will- 
After all, Aron points out, the Soviet Union 
has long tolerated the military installations 
of the United States in Turkey, with its 
border on the Soviet Union. These instal- 
lations, he might have added, include inter- 
mediate range missiles with nuclear warheads 
under the control of the United States. 

The London Observer, in an edi 
headed “Blinkers,” goes further in accusing 
Kennedy, on the basis of his speeches since 
the Cuban misadventure of a view of the 
world which is dangerously oversimplifi 
in that it leaves no room for neutralism 
equates capitalism with total virtue and com- 
munism with total evil, “It is only whe? 
the neutral nations are convinced that the 
West is prepared to respect their independ- 
ence and leave them alone that they will ses 
much greater faults in the Soviet Union. 
which is bound by its own ideology to deny 
freedom of choice to its own people as 
as to others,” the editorial says. 

To Americans suffering from the outrag® 
of a defiant Castro just across the water 
may seem heresy. But it should be under- 
stood that it is a widely held view among 
America's most loyal friends everywhere. 
go against it will be to jeopardize the struc- 
ture of alliances and friendships painstak- 
ingly built during 15 years. 


Historical Observations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have prin 2 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti 
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cle entitled ‘Historical Observations,” 
from the May issue of the Southwestern 
Episcopalian. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HISTORICAL OBSERVATIONS 

Some 2.000 years ago, it was Plutarch who 
Warned: The real destroyer of the liberties 
Of the people is he who spreads among them 
bounties, donations, and benefits.” And it 
Was an old French peasant who made the 
following sad observation after the collapse 
Of France in World War II, burdened with 
Social subsidies: My country fell because 
We had come to consider France as a cow 
to be milked and not a watchdog to be fed.” 
But it was Premier Nikita Khrushchev of 

U.S.S.R. who predicted, shortly before 
1960 visit to the United States of Amer- 

We cannot expect the Americans to 
jump from capitalism to communism, but 
We can assist their elected leaders in giving 

cans small doses of socialism, until 
they suddenly awake to find they have 
unism.” 


The Effect of the Mexican Labor Program 
Upon U.S. Farmworkers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 19, 1961 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much generalization as to the ef- 
fect of the Mexican labor program, Pub- 

Law 78, upon the U.S. farmworkers 
With whom they compete, more or less, 

‘ectly. As one who has taken the 
trouble to become informed on some of 
the labor conditions in farm areas using 
Mexiean workers, I have become firmly 
Convinced that the Mexican labor pro- 
kram is a gross injustice which perpetu- 

and sometimes actually worsens, 
the already substandard conditions of 
Our farmworkers. 

Now we have some specific testimony 

as to the effect of the program. I would 
here to introduce, for the informa- 

tion of the Congress, a petition which 
come to my attention signed by 25 

residents of Texas, who attest to the 

evils of this system based on their own 
and experience and misery. 

The petition signed by these U.S.-cit- 
izen farmworkers states, as follows: 

We trust that this may not be an addition 

your burden of responsibilities. We are 
Unemployed farm laborers, and would like to 
take this opportunity to inform you why. 

From radio and television broadcasts we 
learn that farmers claim that Americans 
refuse to perform farm-labor tasks and, 
therefore, braceros must be hired. 

From the Harlingen newspaper we fur- 
ther learn that says that every man 
Would be employed if he would accept the 
first job available. Such a job would be 
accepted if it would offer a meritorious 


Mr. „ our farmers would pay 
Wages commensurate with our standards of 
living, countless of unemployed Americans 
Would respond to the call of work and elimi- 
Rate the need for braceros: At present most 
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farmers offer only 45 to 50 cents per hour 
for fieldwork, far insufficient to meet our 
demands. Braceros can afford to live on low 
wages, as they do not have taxes to pay, 
and we do. 

As citizens of our country, we believe that 
it is only fair and just that we get priority 
in employment and wages, rather than 
braceros who come from foreign lands. 

Besides being paid low wages, we often 
work only 2 to 3 days a week. Sometimes 
the working hours in those days combined 
do not make a working day. We demand 
higher wages and longer working hours to 
meet our living costs. 

We feel that in your position you could 
instigate action to persuade our farmers to 
pay decent wages to Americans and abolish 
the phrase Amertcans refuse to work.” 


The Role of Women in the New 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND å 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on April 
27, 1961, Baroness Garnett Stackelberg 
addressed the Women’s Civic League in 
Baltimore. 

As a columnist for the Baltimore 
News-Post, Baroness Stackelberg exem- 
plifies the important role that women 
play in today’s world. Her comments 
with respect to communism are most in- 
teresting and are based on personal ex- 
perience. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
speech be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record and recommend its reading to all 
my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH OF BARONESS STACKELBERG BEFORE 
THe Women’s Civic LEAGUE IN BALTIMORE 
APRIL 27, 1961 
Mrs. Wonderlic, Mr. Mayor, Members of 

the Senate, and distinguished guests, it gives 

me distinct pleasure to speak to you today 
and celebrate with you the 50th anniversary 
of the Women's Civic League of Baltimore. 

There has been an outcry in the Nation 
for more women to be appointed to impor- 
tant posts in the new administration. The 
caliber of the ladies in the Women's Civic 
League is a proof of what intelligent and 
determined women can accomplish. If 
every city in the country had as alert a 
group, our Nation would be stronger. They 
have put forth time, thought and arduous 
work in the fields of health and welfare, aid 
to youth, education, recreation, proper 
zoning, worked to make theirs a cleaner 
city and in fact handled everything from 
juvenile delinquency to snow removal. 

The power of women politically was dem- 
onstrated during the last campaign, when 
Mrs. Lyndon Johnson and various wives and 
sisters of the Kennedys, brought in thou- 
sands of votes to help swing the election for 
President Kennedy, by traveling 75,000 miles 
and making speeches all over the country. 

As some of*you know, I am a columnist for 
the Baltimore News Seow a egy ppa: 
For a reporter to properly cover the you 
packed New Frontier she needs today to be 
an expert on art, 18th century furniture, 
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literature, poetry, gourmet cooking, and 
how not to spoll little girls. 

Sinclair Lewis once said, that when audi- 
ences come to see authors lecture it is largely 
in the hope that they'll be funnier to listen 
to than to read. I think this may apply 
also to audiences who come to hear the 
lesser brand of writers, like columnists. But 
today I am not going to be funny. 

I lectured for 4 years during the war to 
get women to support the war effort. I had 
been a prisoner of war for 7 months in 
Shanghai, China, where I lived for 10 years, 
and was returned to America on the ex- 
change ship, Gripsholm. Those were treach- 
erous times, but the problems we face today 
are infinitely more grave and complex. 

The President will need all his youth and 
vigor to be able to handle the complex prob- 
lems facing him today. He has aroused con- 
fidence in his first 100 days by his devotion 
to duty, urgency, and enthusiasm and gained 
much personal popularity. Whether that 
can be translated into support for his pro- 
grams in Congress is another story. 

Every President they say is allowed a 
honeymoon of about 100 days and judging 
from the criticism of the handling of the 
Cuban Invasion, his is about over, whether 
or not the CIA or the Defense Department 
is to blame. 

The President is making some bold changes 
in strategy. One of the most important is 
associating social reform with our foreign 
policy. In past administrations the foreign 
policy was beamed more to protecting Amer- 
ican interests and property abroad. The 
pitch for social reform should help repair 
some of the damage that has been done to 
our prestige in Latin America. 

Another innovation is the Peace Corps. If 
nothing more is accomplished than to arouse 
the interest and enthusiasm of American 
youth and channel it to try to create good 
will abroad, that is already something. The 
Peace Corps could succeed if we can train 
sufficiently the youthful emissaries, and if 
we can keep Communists from infiltrating 
the Corps. We should turn to missionaries, 
who have had a century of experience and 
training in medical and educational work 
abroad, as well as religious. 

I remember well the Japanese slogan of 
“Asia for the Asiatics,” that was painted on 
every building in the Far East and the effect 
it had on the Chinese. Also I memember 
saying, “This is the end of the white man 
in the Far East" on the morning of Pearl 
Harbor as the buildings shook and the 6- 
inch shells sunk British, American, and 
French gunboats in the harbor of Shanghai, 
a few hundred feet away in front of our 
windows. A few hours later the Japanese 
marched in and took over that great inter- 
national city. 

It was all a part of the old story of the 
Rising Tide of Color. A few years later after 
China fell, one-half of the earth’s popula- 
tion came under Communist rule. 

It was less than 45 years ago that com- 
munism was confined to a rented room in 
Zurich and the brains of one man—Lenin. 
Today communism dominates two-fifths of 
the globe and more than one-half of man- 
kind, and is within 90 miles of our shores. 
How long can we go on permitting the 
Russians to take over the countries of the 
world, undermine our prestige, and gain 
lead time in sclence and psychological war- 
fare, before we reach the point of no re- 
turn? 

We do not admit as a government or as 
a people that we are at war locked in a 
deadly and perpetual struggle with a con- 
spiratorial elite, who have perverted every 
form of human activity to the cause of 
winning the conflict. Hence, we have no 
grand strategy and no sustained willpower 
as they have, either for offensive or de- 
fensive action. We tend to treat the as- 
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saults on Laos, South Vietnam, the Berlin 
blockade, and the penetration of Africa, 
as unfortunate isolated incidents, which 
only temporarily interrupt the world's 
normal state of peace.“ 

Our country, grasping for bigger and bet- 
ter material things, has become paralyzed 
by a cult of doubt and no longer seems to 
believe in its own values and traditions. 
Our only objective seems to be to maintain 
the status quo and assure ourselves after 
every disaster that there will still be time. 
The protection of our liberties and our way 
of life is far more important, than to main- 
tain peace at any price. 

The Soviets have more than 100 schools 
and academies in which agents from all over 
the world are trained in sabotage, guerilla 
warfare, and subversion, and are taught as 
well, the language, history, and customs of 
the countries they are working to under- 
mine. As distasteful as it is to Americans 
to employ what we call dirty tactics, we 
probably won't survive unless we understand 
and perfect ourselves in the same methods. 
The Central Intelligence Agency's miscal- 
culation of guerilla warfare and of the police 
state of Castro in the recent Cuban flasco 
is a case in point. 

The vital problem facing us today is what 
we can do as individuals. It may sound 
trite, but I recommend: 

1. That you read your newspapers to keep 
well informed of facts which affect your 
homes and very existence, as well as what 
is going on in Congress. 

2. That you write letters to your news- 
papers and elected representatives to keep a 
voice in what is going on in our Nation, and 
also to keep your editors and lawmakers 
informed of your views. 

3. That you read books constantly to help 
you understand the people of other coun- 
tries and their aspirations and needs. 

4. That you be vigilant in getting out the 
vote at election time. 

5. That you keep yourself informed of the 
aims of the men you vote for. 

6. That you contribute to Radio Free 
Europe and encourage our Government and 
Congress to step up broadcasting in foreign 
languages to all the world, to counteract 
Russian propaganda. The Soviets spend 100 
times more than the United States on prop- 
aganda. 

7. That you promote exchange of stu- 
dents, the future leaders of the world. 

8. That you set up organizations in every 
major city through which students from 
other countries can be invited to our Ameri- 
can homes and learn about our hospitality 
and way of life. 

9. That you treat with courtesy and kind- 
ness all foreign tourists, whom we need 
to bolster our economy. 

10. That guide books be published with 
translations in many languages for our 

larger gateway cities. It should contain an 
explanation of our customs, historical heri- 
tage, how to order in a restaurant, how to 
find different priced hotels, tourist centers, 
YMCA's and YWCA’s, and how to sightsee. 

11. Finally, I also suggest that a commit- 
tee of editors, columnists, and editorial 
writers, who know the world, should be 
formed to analyze Communist propaganda 


and then issue a weekly newsletter to say, 


1,000 editors who will publish same thereby 
enabling their readers to recognize and un- 
derstand hidden and misleading Communist 
propaganda. 

In closing I would like to again compli- 
ment the good deeds of the Women's Civic 
League of Baltimore, which indicate that 
during the last 50 years they have worked 
with a sure instinct and full awareness of 
the contemporary slogan of the DAR'Ss: For 
evil men to triumph, good men need only do 
nothing.” 
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Gold, the Dollar, and the Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a speech that was delivered by 
Mr. David Rockefeller before the Eco- 
nomic Club of New York on March 7, 
1961. 

Mr. Rockefeller has made some astute 
comments on the problem of gold and the 
dollar which I feel will be of great inter- 
est to our colleagues: 

GOLD, THE DOLLAR, AND THE FREE WORLD 


(By David Rockefeller, president, the Chase 
Manhattan Bank) 


(A speech delivered before the Economic 
Club of New York, Grand Ballroom, the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, Mar. 7, 
1961.) 

I have occasionally been seated along the 
wings of this table, and often with you out 
there in front, but this is the first time I 
have been privileged to stand at the rostrum, 
I thank you for the occasion. And I shall 
try to respect the virtue of brevity that I so 
learned to appreciate as a listener among you. 

It is a special pleasure to appear on a pro- 
gram with Governor Coyne. No other friend- 
ship means more to us than that with our 
good neighbor to the north, Canada, And I 
know that we have all benefited from Gover- 
nor Coyne's remarks here tonight. In the cir- 
cumstances, it seemed logical to me to make 
this a completely international evening. I 
have, therefore, elected to share with you 
some further thoughts on the realities and 
the problems of our international financial 
position as I see them. 

I speak of “further thoughts” since so 
much has already been written and said 
about this matter in recent months. We 
have had the specter of a sizable gold outflow 
to awaken us, and the President himself has 
labeled the international financial problem 
as one of the most pressing to confront us, 

I think it is helpful, even necessary, in 
approaching this problem to recognize that 
it has two somewhat separate, but vitally 
related, elements. First, we have the fact of 
a continuing deficit in our payments with 
other nations, and the various actions that 
must be taken if we are to eliminate the 
deficit. But then secondly, we must con- 
sider the whole system of international cur- 
rency reserves necessary to the financing of 
trade between nations, which has been built 
up in the postwar years, and the role of the 
dollar in that system. For I am not sure it 
is widely realized that the United States 
could have a sizable gold outflow even if our 
own international payments were in bal- 
ance; or, conversely, that if foreign creditors 
are willing to keep on acquiring dollars, and 
dollar obligations in payment for goods sold 
and services rendered, then there can be a 
very sizable payments deficit with no outflow 
of gold. It is important, then, to face both 
aspects of the problem, and to take wise 
action on both fronts. 

Clearly, the most urgent matter at present 
is the sizable deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments. This deficit has not only led to a 
sharp rise in foreign holdings of dollars—it 
also raises grave concern about our ability 
to manage our own affairs. Sapan of a 
large and persistent deficit has n a tend- 
ency on the part of those holding dollars 
to convert them into gold or other curren- 
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cies, lesi the value of the dollar become 
impaired, 


BIG STEP FORWARD IN 1960 


There is a certain ironic quality in the 
way this payments deficit has continued to 
unfold over the past 12 months. For the 
truth is that our country made a great step 
forward in 1960 toward reducing our funda- 
mental payments deficit. Our exports in 
this period have increased to a rate of near 
$20 billion annually, while imports have lev- 
eled out. The resulting favorable balance of 
trade of close to $5 billion is far larger than 
that of any other nation. Yet in spite of 
all this, we had more real difficulty with the 
dollar in 1960 than at any other time in 
recent years. 


OUTFLOW OF $2 BILLION 


The reason, of course, lay in a new element 
in the picture: A sizable outflow from the 
United States of short-term funds which 
was in no way related to trade. All told, 
this outflow amounted to $2 billion or more, 
much of it in the second half year. Never 
before in the postwar years have we ex- 
perienced an outflow on a similar scale. 
Without it, the deficit in our foreign pay- 
ments, because of our large favorable trade 
balance, would have been reduced to more 
manageable proportions—perhaps to $1% 
billion. 

The initial spark that induced these funds 
to move abroad was clearly a differential in 
short-term interest rates which opened UP 
between the United States and Western 
Europe. In late summer, you will recall, this 
differenial amounted to as much as 314 per- 
cent, and the cost of hedging on forward ex- 
change was about half that amount. It Was 
too great a temptation for treasurers 
international speculators with sharp pencils. 
Unfortunately, the movement in dollars set 
off a gold outflow. It also produced the 
illusion that our basic payments position was 
getting worse, rather than better. 

At any rate, certain companies that fore- 
saw a need for funds abroad at some future 
date were spurred to make immediate trans- 
fers, and they were then joined by others, 
including speculators, who began to bet 
against the future of the dollar. A stream 
of modest size soon threatened to become a 
flood. An outflow of gold caused initially by 
a spread in interest rates came close to 
precipitating a confidence crisis for the 
dollar, which might have been far more 
serious. 

Fortunately, this danger now appears tO 
have passed. Not only Americans, but 
foreigners holding dollars seem to have re- 
gained their poise and perspective. In 
meantime, too, the differential in in 
rates has narrowed. Today, after hedging 
on forward exchange, the differential 
amounts to about 1 percent, a far less tempt- 
ing lure to foreign exchange speculation. 
Certain American companies with rather 
sizable holdings of short-term foreign assets 
are now considering repatriating at least 
of their dollars. 

RESTRAINT IS DESIRABLE 

A lesson might fairly be drawn from this 
experience for all of us in the business 
community. It would seem wise and re- 
sponsible—in a time such as the recent past, 
when the national interest clearly is in- 
volved—to exercise restraint in respon 
to a differential in foreign interest rates, par- 
ticularly when the gains are incidental 
a company's main business, and loom rela- 
tively small on the income statement. Here, 
as in so many areas, the business commu- 
nity has an opportunity, even an obligation. 
to lead the Nation in a rational pattern 
behavior consistent with our growing role 
in the world. 
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A return of short-term funds, which is 
bound to come sooner or later, will, of 
Course, temporarily help our balance of pay- 
ments. But this will only tend to conceal 
the real problem, just as last year’s outflow 
tended to exaggerate it. Assuming our fa- 
Vorable trade balance continues at the pres- 
ent level, we will still have a hard-core 
deficit in our balance of payments in the 
neighborhood of $144 to $2 billion a year. 

view of the fact that our cumulative defi- 
eit in the past 10 years amounted to $17 
billion, this continuing hard-core deficit is 
too large, and it should be our aim to elimi- 
hate it altogether—or at least to keep it 
Within modest proportions, I know you all 
are familiar with the basic cause of this 
deficit—the fact that our favorable trade 

ce, large as it is, still is not great 
enough to finance the very sizable military, 
Political and economic commitments we 
have abroad. One of the major outlays, of 
Course, is the $3 billion we spend on the 
Maintenance and support of military estab- 
lishments in other countries. Another is 
the $214 billion or so of private foreign in- 
véstment by American business, and still a 
third is our foreign economic aid, including 
Government loans, which also amounts to 
$214 to $3 billion. Let us look at these 
elements separately. 

There has been much public debate on the 
Subject of economic aid; but I believe more 
Often than not it has generated more heat 
than light. There are those who would solve 
the imbalance in our payments by going after 
such ald with a broad-edged ax. I personally 
Would be opposed to such action, as a serious 
disservice to our national interest. It is a 
Political fact of life, in this divided world 
We live in, wrecking our foreign-aid pro- 
Bram would gravely threaten the strength 
and darken the hopes—of free nations 
throughout the world. On the balance sheet 
ot history, there is no economic gain that 
Weighs more than such a loss. Even in 
Strictly economic terms, however, there is 
Sound argument against such measures. 


MOST AID TIED TO EXPORTS 


The fact is that slashing our economic aid 
Would cut away only a small part of our 
Payments deficit. Most ald today—approxi- 
Mately 80 percent—is tied to exports of 
goods and services, rather than dollars. To 
Cut back on aid would be merely to cut back 
on exports—and hence would be self-defeat- 
ing. Although this linking of economic aid 

ly to exports runs counter to the trade 
Policy we should like to see, I believe that, 
Under present circumstances, the United 
States has no other alternative. President 

ower headed in that direction over 
the past 2 years, and the new administration 
indicates that it plans to carry on in the 
Same manner. 

The best way, of course, to solve our pay- 
Ments problem is further to expand exports. 
No one will quarrel with that. No is any- 
One likely to disagree with the obvious corol- 

: that to expand exports we need to cut 
Costs, to become more competitive in world 
Markets, and, above all, to keep our economic 
house, here at home, in good order, These 
are all appealing sentiments, and it is easy 
to voice them. It’s a much tougher propo- 
Sition to carry them out. All I can say to- 
night is that the responsibility falls on 
People in the business community like you 
and me, and on others like us. It's not 
Something that can be pushed on to the next 
fellow or turned over to Government. 

LONGER TERM CREDIT NEEDED 


At Chase Manhattan, we have been con- 
Sclous of this problem and are exploring ways 
to give constructive help, and I should like 
to take a few minutes to describe for you a 
Plan for action along these lines that appears 
to us to be promising. Our primary busi- 
ness as commercial bankers, is, of course, to 
Provide our customers with short-term cred- 
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it. We know, however, that certain types 
of exports require longer term financing 
which is not as readily available on favorable 
terms for American manufacturers as it is 
for manufacturers in certain other countries, 
such as Canada, Britain, France, and Ger- 
many. This is the case particularly with 
respect to medium-term credits to finance 
exports of machinery, equipment, and other 
capital goods. 

The provision of such credit obviously in- 
volves unusual and added risks. It might 
be expected that the commercial banks 
would be prepared to provide this type of 
credit if adequate guarantees or insurance 
were available. In point of fact, however, 
we are already so heavily committed with 
domestic term loans, that even if the haz- 
ards of lending abroad were eliminated, it is 
doubtful that most commercial banks would 
be in a position to expand to any considerable 
extent credits on exports, which tie up funds 
for periods of from 3 to 7 years. 

COOPERATION IS NECESSARY 

I am convinced that to generate this kind 
of credit in sufficient volume on the order, 
say, of a billion dollars a year, our great 
institutional investors—such as the insur- 
ance companies, the pension funds, and the 
savings banks—must be induced to cooper- 
ate. They, rather than the commercial 
banks, have the requisite funds available for 
longer term lending. But they will make 
such investments only if the extraordinary 
risks frequently encountered in export fi- 
nancing are covered by a reasonable guaran- 
tee, probably by our Government, and if 
they are not required to handle the credit 
investigations, the servicing and the collec- 
tions for which they have no facilities. 

What is needed is an arrangement that 
will result in bringing together institutional 
funds (under an appropriate Government 
guarantee) with the international banking 
facilities and services of the major commer- 
cial banks. I believe this could best be 
accomplished through the establishment of 
specialized export finance companies which 
might be organized as subsidiaries of com- 
mercial banks. The whole problem is one 
we in Chase Manhattan are currently ex- 
ploring, and Im happy to say that the Gov- 
ernment is taking an active interest in 
examining it with us. 

I wish that we could rely completely on a 
further increase in exports to solve our bal- 
ance of payments problem, but unfortu- 
nately this would be unrealistic. Our trade 
balance already is large, and though we can 
and should stretch it further, there is a 
logical limit. To try to press beyond this 
would undoubtedly call forth vigorous 
counterreaction by competitors in world 
Markets. Of course there are several addi- 
tional steps that can be taken. For exam- 
ple, the expansion of tourism in our own 
country, and the removal of foreign restric- 
tions on the flow of capital into the United 
States. And yet—in the final analysis—I 
doubt whether all of these together will be 
enough to bring our international payments 
into balance. 

AN UNWELCOME CHOICE 


If this is so, we must examine two further 
areas: first, whether the movement of long- 
term private capital abroad ‘should be 
curbed; and secondly, whether our large 
military expenditures abroad could be re- 
duced, To choose between these alterna- 
tives, if indeed a choice were required, would 
pose a most unwelcome task. Certainly, we 
all would want to avoid to the end, if possible, 
the imposition of exchange controls on pri- 
vate capital. The United States has never 
had such controls in peacetime, and they run 
completely counter to the type of economic 
world we are striving for. 

Moreover, it is imperative to realize that 
what we have done in the past to bulld up 
our investment abroad acts today as a favor- 
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able factor in our balance of payments. 
Last year the inflow of earnings from these 
investments (not counting earnings rein- 
vested abroad) amounted to almost $3 bil- 
llon—a larger sum, actually, than our in- 
vestment of new capital abroad in the same 
period. And yet, in spite of all this, I don't 
suppose there is anyone in this room who 
would hesitate to place controls on private 
capital, if the only alternative were to weak- 
en seriously the national security of our 
country. 

This leads us directly to one of the tough- 
est elements to gage in our whole balance 
of payments problem. Just how essential 
are our military expenditures, and is it 
necessary for the United States to carry so 
great a burden as we now carry. It is al- 
most impossible for anyone not involved in 
the military picture to judge whether total 
outlays in this field can be reduced—and 
indeed the military services themselves di- 
vide on the question. 

And yet one thing seems clear: the world 
is now entering another period of revolu- 
tionary technology in the art of defense and 
aggressive warfare. It would appear that 
future emphasis will be placed on long- 
range missiles rather than on manned air- 
craft. In these circumstances, one might 
hope that over a period of time the revolu- 
tionary changes now under way would tend 
to reduce the size and cost of our oversea 
forces. 3 

In the meantime, certain steps which 
would reduce our military expenditures 
abroad could be taken fairly quickly, if nec- 
essary. For example, a reduction in the pur- 
chase of supplies from local sources, with 
& possible saving of as much as $200 million 
annually was ordered by President Eisen- 
hower and has been sustained by President 
Kennedy. With a total bill for supplies pur- 
chased overseas by the military probably ex- 
ceeding $1 billion in 1960, it would seem 
possible, if need be, to shift a still larger 
proportion of our buying to U.S. sources. 

BROAD PRINCIPLE RECOGNIZED 

Since the common cause of all free na- 
tions is at stake, it also seems reasonable 
to hope that our allies might absorb a part 
of the present dollar cost of our common. 
defense. This particularly should be the 
case with respect to Germany, which devotes 


- only about 5 percent of its national product 


to defense, as against 10 percent in our own 
country. 

The reports of the recent meeting between 
President Kennedy and Foreign Minister Von 
Brentano were encouraging in their recog- 
nition of one broad principle—that the large 
surplus which Germany has been running on 
its balance of payments has a bearing on 
our deficit, and that neither their surplus 
nor our deficit is good for the sound health 
of the free world as a whole. Germany's 
agreement to provide foreign aid on a con- 
tinuing basis (although not yet clearly spell- 
ed out) and her recently announced upward 
revaluation of the mark, both could con- 
tribute toward an improvement of this situ- 
ation. 

SIX HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS IN 
GERMANY 


Still more progress, however, should be 
possible with regard to military expendi- 
tures. Dollar outlays for this purpose run 
to $650 million or more a year in Germany 
alone. All of us can recognize strong ob- 
jections to Germany financing the pay and 
living costs of American troops. But there 
are also German nationals who work in sup- 
port of the American forces; and our forces 
use German railroads, telegraph, and other 
facilities. Why should not Germany offer 
such manpower and facilities as a contribu- 
tion to our mutual defense in which she 
clearly has such a vital interest? 

The serious settling of these problems re- 
quires a vision broader than any simple bi- 
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lateral view between the United States and 
Germany. The issues at stake involve not 
only balance-of- payments considerations. 
They also get into the thorny question of 
how the burden of economic and military 
aid should be shared. It would be mani- 
festly unfair to single out Germany ex- 
clusively in this regard, for the United States 
pays out dollars for the use of facilities in 
many countries of Western Europe and all 
must participate, in varying degrees, in the 
solution of our common problem. 

We sometimes forget that the allocation of 
mutual costs for defense was set, for the 
most part in the early fifties, at a time when 
the world had a serious dollar shortage, 
and when Western European economies were 
still recovering from the rayages of war. Now 
the whole picture has changed. It is time 
for a fresh look at the whole situation—a 
look that can best be carried out through 
organizations like NATO and the newly pro- 
posed OECD. The fact is that, in concert, 
the nations of the West should be able to 
meet all their commitments, both military 
and economic, without undue strain on the 
balance of payments of any single member, 
including the United States. But to do 80, 
there must be a genuine desire to work to- 
gether, based on mutual understanding and 
recognition of common interests. This is a 
job for quiet diplomacy and patient nego- 
tiation, : 

As I suggested earlier, however, the deficit 
in our foreign payments Is not the sole prob- 
lem that confronts us. We have in addition 
the question of the adequacy of the mone- 
tary system of the free world to provide suffi- 
cient liquidity for the growing volume of 
trade and to protect key currencies like the 
dollar and the pound from extreme pres- 
sures—pressures which are induced by eco- 
nomic and psychological developments, often 
intensified by speculators, ` 

BIG RESERVES NECESSARY 

I doubt whether many people who are not 
specialists in these matters realize what a 
dominant role the dollar has come to fill in 
the postwar years. To an extent even greater 
than the pound sterling, it has come to serve 
as the store of value accumulated and held 
by nations in all corners of the world who 
do not wish to hold gold for this purpose. 
Today other countries through their citizens, 
businesses, and official institutions, hold 
more than 819 billion worth of liquid dollar 
assets here in the United States, in the form 
of bank deposits, Treasury bills and other 
short-term instruments. If the dollar is to 
fulfill its role as a central reserve currency, 
these dollar holdings must be considered as 
safe as gold. Indeed, some $12 billion of 
them, representing central bank reserves, are 
immediately redeemable into gold. 


DRAWBACKS AND COMPENSATIONS 


Large reserves such as those we have de- 
scribed are essential to the smooth function- 
ing of our international monetary system. 
The British still play a similar role with theiz 
stefling balances, although now on a more 
modest scale. But, as the British discovered 
a long time ago, the responsibility of being 
& reserve currency center has its drawbacks 
as well as its compensation, A country ful- 
filling such a role has to be as far above re- 
proach as Caesar's wife. Once its fiscal 
virtue is doubted, rightly or wrongly, the 
damage could be fatal. There can be, in a 
word, a run on the bank, threatening the 
country’s international solvency. 

There are those who feel that pressure of 
this kind is all to the good, for it places a 
certain discipline on the United States to 
lead a sound, conservative economic life, and 
indeed there is much merit to this argument. 
But the trouble is that, during periods of 
economic recession at home, countercyclical 
measures, which are perfectly valid from a 
domestic point of view, may run contrary to 
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our interests as a central reserve currency 
country. 

At such a time, events outside our own 
control may buffet us—and drive the credi- 
tors clamoring to our doorstep. Even our 
own citizens may be induced to move their 
belongings abroad. No better illustration of 
this dilemma is needed than the pattern of 
the past year, when we found ourselves af- 
fiicted with a moderate recession, took a dose 
of easier money to cure it, and soon began 
reaping the whirlwind. 

It is a fact of life that in a modern, in- 
dustrial society, every nation needs a certain 
freedom of maneuver for its domestic eco- 
nomic policy. What is required of inter- 
national finance is a system that will permit 
adequate flexibility, while affording the 
liquidity and safety that is needed in a 
world currency. 

The international monetary mechanism as 
it now stands is clearly inadequate in this 
regard. It places too heavy a burden on the 
dollar and the pound, and it restricts action 
on the domestic scene, often at the expense 
of American and British citizens. 

More and more this fact is gaining recog- 
nition among economists, bankers, and Gov- 
ernment officials. A number of proposals 
have now been put forward to rectify it. 
Perhaps the most far-reaching of these is 
the so-called Triffin plan, developed by Prof. 
Robert Triffin of Yale University. Many of 
you will recall that Professor Trifin would 
transform the present International Mone- 
tary Fund into what, in effect, would be a 
supercentral bank. He would set up pro- 
cedures to lead member countries eventually 
to transfer most of their official dollar, pound, 
and other foreign currency balances into the 
Fund. In addition, they could make a fur- 
ther transfer of gold. For all of this, they 
would receive deposits in the Fund. 

UNIQUE FEATURE OF PLAN 


Most nations would then hold the bulk of 
their official foreign exchange reserves in the 
form of deposits with the Monetary Fund, 
and the Fund would hold as assets both 
gold and liquid claims on other nations. In 
the case of the dollar, for example, the Fund 
might eventually take over most of the $12 
billion of Treasury bills, time deposits and 
other liquid assets now held by foreign cen- 
tral banks. The Fund would earn interest on 
such assets, but it also would pay out inter- 
est to the central banks on the deposits 
with it. 

A unique feature of the Triffin plan would 
be the ability of the Monetary Fund to cre- 
ate deposits, if necessary, under certain strict 
rules and procedures. In doing this, the 
Fund would provide added foreign exchange 
to countries needing it—exchange in a form 
acceptable to most other nations. Thus, the 
Fund would become in the international field 
a lender of last resort, Just as the Federal 
Reserve System is in the United States today. 

EXCHANGE RATE GUARANTEE 


There seems to me much far-seeing sense 
in Professor Triffin’s proposal, but it does 
involve the extreme measure of turning over 
to a central organization immense resources 
and power—indeed, a power which could 
impinge to some extent on our national soy- 
ereignty. Among other features, there is 
one that might make the United States in 
particular take pause. For the plan would 
require all member nations to give an ex- 
change rate guarantee, in terms of the rela- 
tion of their own currency to gold, on all 
assets of their country held by the Monetary 
Fund. 

In essence, this means that the United 
States would guarantee the gold content of 
the dollar insofar as Monetary Fund hold- 
ings were concerned. We certainly would 
hope and expect that the price of gold 
would not be raised, and there is no earthly 
reason for such a step in the foreseeable fu- 
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ture. Yet one hesitates to write a blank 
check for future generations on a matter not 
completely in our own control. 

Much that the Triffin plan calls for could 
be accomplished, I believe, in other, more 
simple ways. The least complicated method, 
if it did not encounter serious obstacles, 
would merely Involve an agreement among 
major central banks to hold each other's cur- 
rencies, under certain conditions, rather than 
demand gold. Unfortunately, such an agree- 
ment runs counter to present policies and 
regulations of many central banks, and it is 
highly doubtful that we could expect its 
adoption. Asa practical matter, I believe we 
may do best to look to the Monetary Fund 
for more effective help, making only moderate 
changes in its organization, rules, and pro- 
cedures. This may not provide the ultimate 
answer, but it would go a long way toward 
meeting the immediate dilemma. 

In Hne with this proposal, the United 
States itself might do well to contemplate 
borrowing freely from the Fund at an appro- 
priate moment. Under existing rules, we 
have a theoretical capacity to borrow as 
much as $5% billion. I use the term theo- 
retical because the Fund at this stage doesn’t 
possess the equivalent of 65 ½ billion of the 
types of currencies the United States would 
require. And, of course, no one would really 
expect us to borrow as much as 85 ½ billion. 

There is no reason, however, why we 
shouldn't go to the Fund as a routine mat- 
ter for as much as $1 Dillion, since that Is 
approximately the amount of gold which the 
United States paid into the Fund. Such a 
borrowing would carry only a small service 
charge, and it should arouse no concern. 
At the same time, the Fund ought to use 
currencies other than the dollar in making 
new loans to deficit countries. For example, 
if the British have to borrow again, they 
might borrow in marks rather than in dollars. 


UNDERSTANDING, COOPERATION NEEDED 


If the Fund is to buttress the dollar 
against extreme swings, it will need to have 
at its command larger supplies of other 
currencies. It has been proposed by E. M. 
Bernstein, former Director of Researh of the 
Fund, that the Fund, or a subsidiary set 
up for the purpose, be given the right to 
borrow automatically currencies of member 
countries which are running a large sur- 
plus. This is a very simple proposal that 
I think makes a lot of sense. It would as- 
sure a greater degree of flexibility for the 
Fund, and put it in a better position to deal 
with emergencies. 

One overriding conclusion emerges from 
any consideration of these twin problems of 
the balance of payments and the gold out- 
flow: that is the need not only for discipline 
at home, but for understanding and co- 
operation from other peoples, particularly 
those of the West. The United States would 
find it very difficult to erase the deficit in 
its foreign payments by acting alone—es- 
pecially where heavy commitments for mu- 
tual defense and aid are involved. By the 
Same token, if we are to realize stability 
in world currency arrangements, mutual re- 
aoe and coordinated action are impera- 

ve. ) 

A CHALLENGE TO OUR WISDOM 


For this reason, I share Douglas Dillon's 
belief in the great importance of OECD, 
the newly proposed Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development. In 
OECD, as well as NATO, we have forums 
where many of these matters can be faced, 
where policies can be coordinated, and where 
burdens can be shared. 

There is more here, then, than a gold out- 
flow or payments deficit to challenge us. 
These matters challenge our wisdom, our 
patience, and the sense of common purpose 
binding all free peoples. We can never re- 
spond by retreat. For isolation means 
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evasion. We can never respond by panic. 
For no strength is born of fear. 

We can respond only by acting—ourselves 
and with our allies—in a manner both ma- 
ture and imaginative, to show the world the 
capacity of free nations to think anew and 
to act together. 


Major Aspects of World Crises—The 
Challenge of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day, I was privileged to review major 
aspects of world crises in an address over 
radio station WGN, Chicago. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of the address printed in the Ap- 
Pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS PREPARED von DELIVERY 
BY HON, ALEXANDER WILEY, REPUBLICAN, OF 
Wisconsin, Over Ravio Station WGN, CHI- 
cao, ILL., May 7, 1961 
Friends, the world—and we, as Americans— 

today are faced with serious issues which 

affect our progress, our survival, and the 
future of mankind. 

The establishment of peace—or at least a 
climate in which differences among nations— 
can be accommodated or negotiated—still re- 
inains as the No. 1 challenge. 

If this can be accomplished successfully, 
the world may progress to new, unparalleled 
heights of good living for all people. — 

If we fail, however, the erupting conflicts 

_ Could well wreak catastrophe upon humanity. 

In such tumultuous, complex times, then, 
the grave questions which require realistic 
answers include: 

Can we stop the Reds without a global war; 
Can we create machinery for resolving the 
great differences between East and West; can 
we encourage respect for, and adherence to, 
international law—not tolerate lawlessness, 
as now committed by the Communists? 

Today, Mr. Khrushchty and his hench- 
men—now controlling about 1 billion people, 
Or one-third of the earth's population—are 
throwing more manpower and resources into 
battie for attaining the ultimate goal of 
communism: that of world conquest. 

What can we do about it? 

First, as a leader of the free world, we have 
& great responsibility for providing not only 
the military power, but also the political- 
economic-ideological leadership to. combat 
the Red offensive. 

Second, the free world alliances—NATO, 
SEATO, ANZUS—need to assume a greater 
role of leadership in their areas of the world. 

This includes: 

Creating military forces adequate to com- 
bat Communist penetrations by force; de- 
veloping more effective programs to meet the 
nonmilitary needs of the people—particu- 
larly the less-developed have-nots. 

Third, we need to take a new analytical 
look at the role of the United Nations in 
World affairs. 

This would involve the following: 

1. Providing a United Nations military 
force to more effectively meet obligations in 
troubled areas, 
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2. Take measures to assure that the mem- 
bers meet their financial and other obliga- 
tions—not shove off more of the burden on 
Uncle Sam. 

3. Stop the Communists from using the 
U.N, as an international forum for propa- 
ganda. 

Time after time, the United States and 
other non-Communist nations find them- 
selves—unjustly, in many cases—as defend- 
ants against false and Irresponsible charges 
by the Reds. 

This should be stopped. 

Unless we fight back more effectively, how- 
ever, we can expect to fail—in the future, 
as in the past—to win battles in the court 
of world opinion. 

NEEDED: GREATER NATIONAL UNITY 

Now, how can we, as individual citizens, 
best face these challenges? 

At this time in history, we need greatness, 
unity, dedication, and leadership and fol- 
lowership, to win the global battle against 
communism—as well as to fulfill the grow- 
ing domestic, peaceful needs of a fast-ex- 
panding population. 

In these critical days, there is no time 
for: 

Unwarranted political sniping: headline 
seeking, at the cost of national prestige or 
policy; for defeatism or passitiyity; or isola- 
tion or disillusion. 

Rather, this is a time for stiffening our 
backbone, for reinvigorating the moral and 
spiritual, as well as the manpower and ma- 
terial strength of the Nation. 

Then, we need to take a new, hard look 
at our domestic and foreign policies, The 
purpose would be to determine how or 
where these may be failing to effectively 
meet the challenges, 

The new administration has had its bap- 
tism of fire, in Cuba and Laos. The results 
are today's headlines—regrettably not fa- 
vorable. 

Nevertheless, the task now is to learn 
& lesson; to revamp, as necessary, our poli- 
cies; and to go forward in a united effort 
to meet the global threat to our security 
and freedom. 


Teachers Against Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Education Association, consisting 
of public school teachers, has endorsed 
Federal aid to education. Some people 
assume from this fact that all teachers 
are like-minded. 

Such is not the case. For example, 
here is a communication from a group 
of public schoolteachers in my district: 

Camp POINT, ILL., April 17, 1961, 
Hon. PAUL FINDLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, FIinbLEY: Contrary to the stand 
taken by the delegates of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Division of IEA—Ilinois Education 
Association—we the undersigned, all of whom 
are teachers in Unit District No. 3, Adams 
County, II., are opposed to Federal aid to 
education for the following reasons: 

1. It will lead to Federal control of our 
schools. 

2. It does not offer any solution to the 
present problem of our schools. 
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3. It will only be a tax burden without 
any justification. 
4..We believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment should not interfere in problems which 
are the concern of the local government. 
Sincerely, 


Elizabeth J. McCoy, Carl C. Clapper, 


Joseph L. Wartick, Howard L. Carter, 
Ethel Blentlinger, Helen Wickliffe; 
Curtiss Sherman, Harry Elbe, Larry L. 
Westerman, Gladys Evans, Gene Par- 
ker, Marion L. Magill. 


This communication contains the sig- 
natures of 83 percent of the teachers at 


Central High School, Camp Point, 
Adams County, III. 


What Are the Sacrifices? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
await the leadership of our President 
and the answers asked by Mr. Gould 
Lincoln in his article that appeared in 
the Washington Star: 

THE PourricaL MILL—KENNEDY HARDENING 
Up THE PEOPLE 


(By Gould Lincoln) 


Now the American people are being 

blamed—for what? For not being willing 
to do what must be done to check the drive 
of world communism—to win the cold war. 
President Kennedy said as much in his re- 
cent address prepared for delivery in Chi- 
cago. 
“Our greatest adversary,” the President 
wrote, is not the Russians. It is our own 
unwillingness to do what must be done.” 
Why is the President so sure the American 
people are unwilling to do what must be 
done? In the first place, they have not 
been told what they must do—except to sac- 
rifice. i 

Was the President referring only to finan- 
cial sacrifices—to an outpouring of more and 
more money to be collected in taxes by the 
Federal Goyernment? If so, the people have 
been put on notice. The Kennedy domestic 
program, if fully implemented by legislation 
for all kinds of social welfare, will demand 
more and more of the people's income. But 
even in his tax program the President has 
asked for certain remission of taxes to meet 
certain tax increases, 

Of course, more money will be needed by 
the Federal Government for meeting the 
Russian challenge in space, in missiles and 
in their ability, along with their Chinese 
allies, to conduct “limited wars.” Is the 
President sure that the people will oppose 
such expenditures if they have to pay for 
them? There has been no reason to believe 
that the Congress, or the people will resist 
necessary expenditures for the security of 
the United States. ; 

Or was the President referring to an un- 
willingness on the part of the people to 
fight a war? The people quite naturally want 
peace—but not at any price. They have 
never in their history failed to make the 
sacrifices necessary when this country has 
become involved in war. The United States 
is committed in many parts of the world 


to aid in repelling Communist aggression, 
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or any other aggression, when made upon 

nations of the free world. It is committed, 

too, to act in its own self-defense against 

Communist aggression. * 
PROBLEM OF PROCEDURE 


The question is when and how is the Na- 
tion to act on such commitments. Only a 
couple of weeks ago the country was faced 
with the Cuban problem, and whether to 
go all out—with arms if necessary—to aid 
the Cuban rebels against the Communist- 
dominated regime of Fidel Castro. It does 
not help matters now to say that, of course. 
if we wanted to, we could have run over 
Castro. We didn't. As of today, no plan 
has been advanced by the Kennedy admin- 
istration for dealing with this Communist 
government, the first set up in the Western 
Hemisphere, and only 90 miles from our 
shores. The Senate Foreign Relations Sub- 
committee has been told there is no present 
plan for any operations against the Castro 
government—but that if Castro moves 
against our naval base at Guantanamo, our 
Armed Forces will be used. 

Senator FULBRIGHT, chairman of the full 
Foreign Relations Committee, has said the 
invasion was a blunder for which the White 
House, the CIA, the Defense Department, and 
the State Department must bear responsi- 
bility. No one should expect the President to 
declare his intention of using armed force 
against Castro and the Communists in 
Cuba—certainly not until he is ready to do 
so—or until after the action has been taken. 
In the meantime, the American people are 
kept waiting to learn what, if anything, is to 
be done about Communist Cuba, There has 
been no unwillingriess on the part of the 
people as a whole. There has been suspicion, 
however, that some of President Kennedy's 
advisers have taken a “hang your clothes on 
a hickory limb but don't go near the water“ 
attitude, which may have contributed to the 
Cuban fiasco. 


QUESTION OF PRESTIGE 


The unfortunate part of this whole Cuban 
episode, beyond the fact it has resulted in a 
firmer Communist grip on the island, lies in 
the position it has left us in the eyes of the 
world, including the eyes of the other Amer- 
ican Republics. What is happening to the 
prestige of the United States abroad—pres- 
tige that was made an issue in the presiden- 
tial campaign of 1960? Democratic spokes- 
men, including Mr. Kennedy, spoke again and 
again of the loss of prestige under the Eisen- 
hower administration. Today, former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, former Vice President 
Nixon, and other Republican leaders have 
assured President Kennedy they will support 
him in international operations—Cuba and 
elsewhere—for the safety of the United States 
and the free world. They have not criticized 
the President for haying failed in the Cuban 
affair. They wish the country to show a 
united front as a champion of the free world 
and an opponent of the spread of commu- 


Mr, Kennedy has taken a firm position in 
all his pronouncements and messages to the 
Communist leaders. He cannot afford, how- 
ever, to have another Cuba.“ It may be 
that in his Chicago speech and other state- 
ments about the perils confronting the 
United States and the sacrifices he has been 
hardening up the American people. He 
may be correct in saying they are their own 
worst enemy because they are unwilling 
“to do what must be done.” But there is 
one sure thing—they have not been put to 
the test in this administration. 

President Kennedy served gallantly in the 
Second World War. Like his predecessor, 
General Eisenhower, he is a strong advocate 
of peace. He realizes that we can lose the 
peace as well as war if we show weakness 
and unwillingness to do what must be done. 
The people will do neither if he provides 
the leadership of which he is capable. 
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Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
the 3d of May, 170 years ago, in 1791, 
the Polish Constitution was proclaimed. 
George Washington, a man acquainted 
with constitutions and the meaning of 
liberty, write to a friend: 

Poland * * appears to have made large 
and unexpected strides toward liberty * * °, 


Large indeed were the strides, for the 
Polish Constitution was not just another 
ill-conceived and ill-drafted legal docu- 
ment, the like of which the world has 
seen too often. It was a monument to 
man's capability to rise above petty strife 
and self-seeking and establish a basis 
upon which liberty and human dignity 
might endure. Almost 2 centuries after 
this Constitution was drafted, it con- 
tinues to be recognized as one of the 
major accomplishments of Western so- 
ciety, ranking with the British and 
American Constitutions. 

The Polish Constitution was born not 
of abstract thinking but of the national 
virtue of courage, the ability to realize 
the misfortune of her geographic loca- 
tion and to heal the wounds of previous 
strife. The misfortune of her location 
between the aggressive neighbors of 
Russia and Prussia was soon to press 
again on the Poles. Barely a year after 
the Constitution was established, Rus- 
sian troops invaded Poland to put an end 
to the “dangerous novelty” of a Consti- 
tution which provided liberty. Poland 
resisted as best she might, but did not 
prevail. Such has been the tragedy and 
the heroism of Polish history. 

To some Americans, and some of our 
younger Americans, Poland has seemed 
a long way off and 1791 a long time ago. 
But Poland was not a long way off when 
our own Nation fought for its liberty in 
the 18th century. Poles with their at- 
tachment to liberty were among us then 
and their courage stood us well. 
Casimir Pulaski was the most notable of 
these. A Polish noble who had fought 
for liberty at home and had been thrust 
penniless into exile, Pulaski offered his 
services to General Washington. In the 
new America, Pulaski brought a skill 
most needed—the knowledge and ability 
to organize and direct calvary. He is 
properly remembered as the Father of 
American Cavalry.” But he brought 
more than skill. He brought a dedica- 
tion to liberty and a knowledge that lib- 
erty for men is indivisible. He died in 
battle for American liberties in the 
knowledge that no man is fully free until 
man everywhere is free. He brought to 
Americans the knowledge that we did not 
struggle alone but together with men 
throughout the world. 

In our times, Poland again, as 
throughout too much of her history, does 
not know liberty but knows the struggle 
for it. It is vital that the United States 
retain Pulaski's knowledge that liberty is 
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indivisible and that we do what we can 
to aid Poles in their present hour of 
need. The task is neither simple nor 
easy, but we do have a definite opportu- 
nity in our foreign aid to Poland. 

Our modern aid to Poland began in 
1957 after the Gomulka government had 
indicated some ability to move out from 
under the closest and most complete So- 
viet control. President Eisenhower 
clearly recognized the difficulties in pro- 
viding assistance to a nation under a 
Communist government in these words: 

We do not demand of these governments 
their adoption of any particular form of 
society as a condition of our economic as- 
sistance. Our one concern is that they be 
free—for their sake and for freedom's sake. 


In this framework, our Government 
proceeded to provide Poland with our 
surplus farm commodities, notably cot- 
ton, wheat and edible oils. These were 
paid for in Polish currency deposited to 
the credit of the United States in Poland. 
A small loan for the purchase of machin- 
ery, farm equipment and fertilizers was 
negotiated. In return for this initial as- 
sistance, the Polish Government 
to reopen the question of claims of U.S. 
citizens for property seized by the Com- 
munist regime after World War II. In 
1960, the Warsaw government agreed to 
- aside some $40 million to meet these 
claims, 


Our assistance in surplus agricultural 
commodities has continued and as of 
the present the United States holds some 
$400 million in Polish money resulting 
from the sale of these commodities. 
This money is frozen within Poland and 
cannot be converted into dollars and a 
proposal is under consideration at pres- 
ent to use much or part of it within 
Poland on projects approved by the 
United States. They would be projects 
designed to improve the economic situa- 
tion of the Polish people. It is a fashion 
in which our country can make a con- 
tribution to the eventual liberty of Poles 
and Poland. 

Poland still knows and knows well the 
misfortune of her geographic location 
next to a rapacious neighbor. But the 
Polish virtue of courage quite clearly 
has not been lost and the United States 
must never lose sight of it, 


The John Birch Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
other day Mr. A. B. Guthrie, Jr., prize- 
winning author of best sellers about the 
American West—"The Way West,” The 
Big Sky —made the following comment 
about the John Burch Society in a let- 
ter to the Great Falls Tribune of Great 
Falls, Mont. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To the EDITOR: 

Mournful memo to members of the John 
Birch Society: there are more witch-hunters 
than witches. 

Elsewhere some few but noble trophies 
have been taken—the Eisenhower witch, the 
Dulles witch and the Warren witch, who 
will be stuffed and mounted on their broom- 
Sticks as proof to our descendants of our 
Prowess, Record specimens though they are, 
they aren't enough. For most of us the 
Pickings are too slim. Our men go out 
With full hearts and come back with empty 
game bags. 

This situation can't be tolerated. 

There are things we can do right here in 
Montana. As a first step let's forbid hunting 
in our state to such notorious poachers as 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
They are better armed than we and know 
better where good hunting is Montana for 
Montanans! 

As a second step, let's organize a local arm 
of government roughly like the Fish and 
Game Commission, one dedicated to the 
Proposition that our witching grounds shall 
Satisfy our hunters. 

Matter of fact, maybe the John Birch 
Society is serving just that purpose. 

A. B. GUTHRIE, Jr. 

Great FALLS. 


Nixon's First Hundred Days 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
Should like to include in the Appendix of 
the ConGrESSIONAL Recorp an editorial 
On Richard Nixon's days, since the 
changeover in administration, as it ap- 
Peared in yesterday’s New York Herald 
Tribune: 


Py Nixon's Fmst HUNDRED Days 


While we are all down with this "first 
hundred days” fever Rt us not overlook 
Richard Nixon. On the sidelines doesn’t 
Necessarily mean out of the headlines for 
& man who pursues a political career with 
the assiduity of the former Vice President. 

The start of the Kennedy administration 
has meant for Mr. Nixon the start of a pri- 
vate law practice. And more, it has been 
a period of orientation and trial for him in 
the dual role of defeated candidate and Re- 
Publican leader, In both capacities he has 
shone. 

As defeated candidate he has conducted 
himself with statesmanlike restraint. He 
did indulge in a blast when Secretary of the 
Interior Udall tried to pin the Cuban fiasco 
On the Eisenhower administration. He 
Called it “cheap and vicious,” which it was, 
but annoyance with Mr. Udall in recent 
Weeks has been neither an isolated nor par- 
tisan occurrence, 


Mr. Nixon's appreciation for the difficul- 
ties and dangers of the American Presidency 
have prompted him to speak up at the right 
time, and keep his counsel to himself at 
Others. A wire of Presidential gratitude 
from Mr. Kennedy bears witness. We trust 
this message to the defeated candidate was 
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written with proper humility by the victor 
who said so much so bluntly and with such 
cocksureness during the campaign about the 
need to correct s0 many errors of the past 
administration. 

As a Republican leader these first hun- 
dred days or so have found Mr. Nixon busily 
looking for Republican talent for the future, 
diligently prodding his party to greater ef- 
fort, sharply reminding his fellow work- 
ers that with the right kind of planning 
the future need not be bleak. On his own 
horizon are a number of office-seeking pos- 
sibilities, including the governorship of Cal- 
ifornia as well as the most coveted of them 
all. That barely evaded his grasp last year. 

But the elemental clue to Mr. Nixon’s at- 
titude is to be found in his decision to make 
a series of speeches summing up the events 
of his first 3 months out of office, This 
action bespeaks a Nixon anxious to apply 
his talents to the rebuilding of the Republi- 
can Party. 

Mr. Nixon's “first hundred days“ found 
him retiring gracefully from official life and 
then springing back unofficially, almost un- 
noticed, to the political arena where he feels 


so much at home. 
. 


One Hundred Days of “Ripening” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the serious blunders that have marked 
the course of this Nation in recent 
weeks, it is not amiss to recall some 
of the warnings of less than a year ago. 

When the then Senator Kennedy was 
gearing to capture the Democrat Na- 
tional Convention and the presidential 
nomination, former President Harry 
Truman said: 

Senator, are you certain that you are quite 
ready for the country or that the country 
is ready for you in the role of President in 
January 1961? I am greatly concerned and 
troubled about the situation we are up 
against in the world now and in the im- 
mediate future. That is why I would hope 
that someone with the greatest possible 
maturity and experience would be available 
at this time. : 


And former Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson said: 

Too young * still a very young man 
and uninformed. He needs to ripen. 


The following article in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, by the columnist, 
Constantine Brown, is in the nature of 
a further warning that the “ripening” 
process can be still more costly: 

The first 3 months of the Kennedy admin- 
istration have come to an end with America 
at its lowest ebb in many years, so far as in- 
ternational prestige is concerned. Mistakes 
have followed mistakes. 

While the Chief Executive has assumed 
sole responsibility for what has happened in 
at least three corners of the world, there is 
no doubt that his intimate advisers have 
more than an equal share of responsibility. 
These men, almost without exception, are 
learned and studlous economists, historians 
and scientists who have been able to deliver 
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splendid lectures to their admiring students 
or who have written books and magazine 
articles winning plaudits from many intel- 
lectuals and book reviewers. But most of 
them have lived, relatively speaking, in the 
ivory tower of theory and have associated 
principally with other people who shared 
their theoretical thinking. Diplomacy and 
affairs of state, these days in particular, re- 
quire a sense of sometimes ruthless reality. 
Perhaps the uneducated Nikita Khrushchev 
could serve as the best example of what 
modern diplomacy must cope with. 

In the 3 months since Mr. Kennedy took 
office amid the loud approval, not only of 
the American people, but also of the rest 
of the world, we have lost more ground in- 
ternationally than in the last 10 years. Mr. 
Kennedy, energetic, personable, articulate 
and full of the best intentions, makes an ex- 
cellent impression on nearly everybody. His 
television appearances are described as non- 
pareil. But in these trying days, when West- 
ern civilization is on the brink, more than 
that is required—a maturity, if not of the 
Chief Executive himself, at least of those 
who surround him so closely. 

It is In this that he has failed, The enor- 
mous blunders of the last 3 months are the 
result of the lack of realism and maturity 
of his entourage. The and declara- 
tions made by the Chief Executive are inspir- 
ing, forthright and strong. But they are 
never followed by action. 

For instance, powerful words were ex- 
pressed when the Russians initiated the Lao 
crisis. To back up his words, a carrier and 
two destroyers were ordered to Saigon from 
Hong Kong. But all knowing quarters in 
Washington expressed confidentially the be- 
lief that these were mere gestures and that 
we would never actually intervene. Further, 
the Lao crisis actually was a Russlan- 
American affair. Yet we accepted Britain 
as our middleman, The cease-fire agreement 
between Moscow and London came into ef- 
fect only weeks after it was first proposed, 
when the Russian-backed Communist Lao 
already had taken the most important stra- 
tegic points. It is an open secret that we 
accepted the terms demanded by the Soviets. 

The fiasco in Cuba was one of the most 
monumental blunders ever committed by our 
frequently faltering diplomacy. Not only 
was the whole operation, directed from 
Washington in its initial phases, all wrong, 
but we announced before it occurred that 
we would not give it the backing without 
which it could never succeed. 

It was folly to imagine that a group of 1,500 
men could succeed against Fidel Castro's 
forces, 100 times as big and supported by 
MIG's and Russian tanks, all manned by 
crews from Poland, Czechoslovakia, and pre- 
sumably China. Moreover, it was foolish 
planning to land the would-be rescuers of 
Cuba on only one strip 400 feet deep and 
half a mile long. Those conversant with 
such operations say that to make a suc- 
cessful movement it was necessary to choose 
several beaches on the more than 2,000-mile 
coastline of Cuba. It is highly doubtful 
that the operation was planned by our mili- 
tary, who have had such an excellent record 
for landings in World War II and in Korea. 

Finally, the immaturity of Mr. Kennedy's 
advisers, whom he appears to follow closely, 
once more was demonstrated in the Algerian 
crisis, when the Chief Executive offered 
President de Gaulle of France all our sup- 
port, including the use of our 6th Fleet 
and Armed Forces in Europe. It apparently 
was not realized that no French leader, any 
more than an American or British, would 
let foreign troops intervene in a purely na- 
tional and domestic affair. There is no doubt 
that General de Gaulle would have preferred 
to go down to defeat rather than permit for- 


eign soldiers to shoot at Frenchmen. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
stantine Brown, in his article as it ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
on May 4, shows excellent insight into 
the climate of the diplomatic world, as 
created by the U.S.S.R.: 

KNOWING THE MIND or KHRUSHCHEV—LES- 
SON OF HITLER HELD STILL BEFORE Us, AS 
PEACE DEPENDS ON ONE MAN 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Shortly before taking office as President 
Kennedy's new Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Adlai E. Stevenson remarked that 
the chief task of the new administration in 
international affairs was to know the mind 
of Nikita Khrushchev. 

It is a sad commentary on the precarious 
state of the world that war or peace, in 
effect, must depend on the fallible mind 
of one man. All the decencies and aspira- 
tions of the peoples of the world could 
amount to nothing if, for example, Mr. 
Khrushchev for reasons known only to him- 
self were to decide suddenly that nuclear 
war was the best way in which to achieve 
whatever it is he seeks to achieve. 

The lesson of Adolf Hitler is still before 
us. Certainly Nikita Khrushchey is fully 
as capable, and as powerful, as the Nazi 
megalomaniac whose single distorted mind 
plunged the world into the maelstrom of 
World War II. Today's world can only hope 
that the mind of Mr. Khrushchev is not 
afflicted with fantasy. f 

But regardless of the state of one man's 
mind, the fact remains that the United 
States and the free world will have to de- 
pend on negotiation and palaver, measure 
and countermeasure, yielding and stiffening, 
to keep a precarious peace in existence be- 
tween the two giants of the world. 

Precisely here is the real trouble of the 
West. The Soviet Union has demonstrated 
time and time again that the Communists 
will negotiate only when the outcome is 
predictable, which means a Red victory 
every time. Sometimes the Communist gain 
may be a relatively minor one; sometimes 
it will be a whopper. But gain there will 
be, and all the little ones add up to great ad- 
vantage sooner or later. 

Settling the thorny problem of little Laos, 
for example, by negotiations can bring noth- 
ing but a substantial gain for the Commu- 
nist world. The cards the negotiators will 
be using are already a marked deck, because 
Communist and prosCommunist military 
forces are already in control of the strategic 
heart of Laos. 

This is only a sample, but it conforms to 
the unsual Communist techniques. Nego- 
tiations will, of course, preserve the peace of 
the world for the time being, but the West 
inevitably will be yielding position. In the 
chess game of international politics, position 
is everything. 

Basically, to negotiate with the Commu- 
nists must involve a clear understanding of 
Communist philosophy, tactics and strategy. 
For a Western diplomat to negotiate with a 
Communist without having a definite insight 
into the Communist ways of thought is to 
guarantee a major defeat even before the 
parleys begin. 

The fundamental technique of Communist 
aggression is, first, the creation of a crisis 
in which Communist force is either presently 
active, as in Laos, or implied, as in Berlin, 
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The crisis is then whipped, agitated, 
exacerbated and irritated until it becomes a 
major threat to world peace. Immediately 
there is a cry for negotiations to settle the 
issues peaceably.” The Moscow propaganda 
machine picks up the Western hue-and-cry, 
and endorses these peace lovers“ who are 
urging their warmongering“ politicians to 
seek a peaceful solution. 

Sooner or later, the pressures begin to tell. 
There are tentative approaches to a parley, 
and the initial Soviet response is invariably 
a qualified, conditional acceptance. The 
machinery grinds on until a date and a 
place are set for negotiations, By the time 
they are ready to begin, the Soviet position 
has been so well consolidated that about all 
the West can do is to accept the falt accom- 
pli, and hope that the Communists do not 
press their advantage too hard. : 

Moscow negotiates on its own terms, 
whether the issue be Laos or Berlin or dis- 
armament or a nuclear test ban. The 
Kremlin is always ready to sign an agree- 
ment for peaceful solution of any crisis, so 
long as the settlement is made on Moscow's 
terms. 

These are the challenging realities of the 
modern world. We must face them in full 
understanding of what they are. To do 
otherwise is to guarantee disaster. 


Kennedy Speech Poses Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the San Francisco Chronicle of May 1, 
1961, which eloquently speaks for itself: 

KENNEDY SPEECH Posrs DILEMMA 


In his alarmed speech to the newspaper 

publishers President Kennedy has given a 
dismaying picture of himself as a frightened 
leader who would have the press suppress 
some of the facts of national life “in the 
national interest.“ 
What particular news he would have the 
press withhold, or by what standards of self- 
censorship, he did not say. Nor did he say 
why the presént situation is so grave and 
urgent as to warrant an appeal for news 
suppression, 

Until he can illuminate the reasons we see 
no cause to modify our present practice of 
responsible news editing. No responsible 
editor in the country today will print any- 
thing which, in his opinion, is harmful to 
the Nation's interest. Mr. Kennedy must be 
specific about what it is he wants before 
he can hope for compliance with his am- 
biguous desires. 

These are appallingly ambiguous. The 
President referred to the need for far greater 
public information and, at the same time, to 
the need for far greater official secrecy. 
Plainly, these two needs contradict each 
other, and the idea that broad government 
secrecy and broad public understanding of 
government can coexist is a delusion. 

The whole modern concept of strength 
through secrecy is begotten of hysteria and 
panic; secrecy is the weapon of the weak, 
the dishonest, the fearful, or the immature, 
In the struggle with communism, we dare 
not employ the same means that the secret- 
police states us, for if democracy cannot 
be allowed to work In the open, then de- 
mocracy is drifting toward its doom. 
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Is truth against the US. interest? Should 
a democratic leader expect editors to desert 
their function of responsibly reporting, for 
example, what they could discover about the 
fiasco of the Central Intelligence Agency's 
direction of the Cuban invasion? Mr. Ken- 
nedy seems to long for that; he has raised 
the question whether stricter restraints are 
not needed to prevent the “details of this 
Nation's covert preparations to counter the 
enemy's covert operations” from becoming 
available to every newspaper reader. 

This speech was misleading and unfair in 
its implications against the press. It was 
not in the hitherto cool and confident speech- 
making style of the President. It would 
have been better left undelivered; in charity, 
the incident should be considered closed. 


SS “Hope” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am en- 
closing a clipping which appeared in the 
Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch on April 14, 
1961, relative to the recent tour of Dr. 
Walter Haynes on the American hospital 
teaching ship, SS Hope: 

De. Haynes Reporrs—Craims SS Horz“ 
Bumps GOODWILL IN INDONESIA 


Dr. Walter Haynes is back in his Columbus 
office from remote regions of Indonesia, con- 
vinced his Hope ship tour scored a few points 
for both medical progress and the American 
image. 

The young surgeon is one of the first doc- 
tors to serve aboard the SS Hope, the Amer- 
ican hospital teaching ship, serving the 
second 2 months of a 4-month tour of duty 
he shared with his office partner, Dr. Jack 
Tetirick. 

Dr. Haynes’ tour took him to the Islands 
of Indonesia, some of the most remote and 
primitive in the world, into contact with 
headhunters, strange customs and the 
sketchiest kind of medical practice. 

He treated patients who had traveled 6 
days to reach him and did operations never 
before performed in some of the areas he 
visited. He joined the ship in January at 
Makasar, in southern Celebes, and went with 
it to Ambon and Kupang on Timor, 

At Ambon, famous as a World War II 
staging area of the Japanese, “we had n 
terrific operating schedule,” he said. 

“The first thyroid case I did was from the 
island of Buru. The patient didn’t speak 
any Indonesian, and none of the Indonesian 
doctors and nurses aboard spoke her dialect. 
It was a real test for sign language.” 

At Kupang, “way out at the end,” a vet- 
erinarian and a male nurse do the medical 
work for an island population of 500,000. = 

Some of the patients brought aboard the 
Navy hospital ship were from head-hunting 
areas, and some of the Hope doctors went 
on expeditions into the island. 5 

“Ceram for instance is very primitive," 
Dr, Haynes explained. “They still practice 
cannibalism there, but only ceremonially. 
They eat only the fingers, heart and tongue.” 

Since all the Hope ship visitors returned 
with these important items intact, “I think 
you could conclude,” Dr. Haynes commented, 
“that we were recelved there as friends.” 

Primary mission of the Hope ship is as & 
teaching center, to help local medical per- 
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sonnel observe new methods and practice 
and catch up with late medical thinking— 
& process which requires diplomacy, 

“Doctors are slow to change anywhere— 
no less in Indonesia than in the United 
States,” Dr. Haynes explained. 

“You can't tell a doctor that what he's 
doing is all wrong and what you're doing 
Is all right, but you can teach him the same 
thing by example, 

For instance, in the United States, we get 
our patients up the day after an operation. 
In Indonesia, doctors still keep the patient 
in bed for 2 weeks—something we haven't 
done for years. 

“If you can get a man on his feet in 5 days 
instead of 15, you can treat three times as 
many patients in the 15 days. In Indonesia, 
where there's such a shortage of hospital 
beds, this is pretty important.” 

Convinced the ship and its mission serve 
a unique kind of diplomatic purpose, Dr. 
Haynes noted, “This shows to people on the 
personal level that we are human beings, 
that capitalism and the American people 
who are capitalists have a humanitarian 
side.“ 

Doctors who serve aboard the ship go as 
unpaid volunteers. The ship is supported 
by American contributions. Referring to 
Dr. Tetirick’s earlier tour in Java ports and 
Balt, Dr. Haynes said, “We both felt this 
Was a project we wanted to support, but 
Neither of us could take as much as 4 
months. So we decided to split one tour.” 

Dr. Haynes wife, Dr. Ruth Haynes, 
anesthesiologist at Grant Hospital, met him 
on his return. They live at 3555 Henderson 
Road 


Referring to the Indonesians with whom 
he came in contact, “It’s hard for them to 
realize at first,” he said, “that it is not the 
Government but the American people who 
are doing this directly. 

“I think if you take the cataracts out of 
grandma's eyes, it’s a lot better than giving 
a country a Sherman tank. Her eight chil- 
dren and their eight children and all the 
people they know will be grateful because 
the Americans made an old lady see,” 


Conservation of Natural Resources— 
‘Resolutions of National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, at 
their recent 70th Continental Congress, 
the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, adopted resolu- 
tions under the heading “Conservation of 
Natural Resources." 

As one long interested in both pesti- 
cides research and water pollution abate- 
ment, I join conservationists everywhere 
in commending the ladies of the DAR 
for their forthright stand. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
resolution printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, urge 
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the Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica to provide for a thorough research pro- 
gram to determine the extent to which the 
widespread use of chemical pesticides is 
endangering natural resources; namely, the 
slaughter of birds, the harmful effects on 
plant and wild animal life, and the possible 
cumulative aftereffects on human health; 

Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, urge 
increased activity and cooperation on the 
part of local, State, and Federal agencies to 
assure to the people of the United States 
adequate supplies of good, pure water for all 
purposes; and recommend to Congress that 
the Water Pollution Control Act which ex- 
pires June 30, 1961, be extended and 
expanded. 


Kennedy’s Boomerangs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s statements during the 
days of his campaign and returning, 
now, in different form, as summarized 
briefly in Nassau County’s Newsday re- 
port of May 3, by Mr. Harold Levy: 
J.F.K.’s ATTACKS on GOP Return To HAUNT 

Him 


= (By Harold R. Levy) 


Wasuincton.—Some of the brickbats that 
John F. Kennedy heaved at the opposition a 
few months back are boomeranging. 

Though inhibited to some degree by the 
danger of fomenting divisive debate on such 
difficult and delicate matters as Cuba and 
Laos, the Republicans have mounted their 
first full-blown attack against the Kennedy 
administration. Former Vice President 
Nixon, no longer constrained by his self-im- 
posed, 100-day ban on partisan criticism, 
will move onto the firing line in New York 
tomorrow night in the first of a week-long 
series of speeches. 

In his campaign for the presidency, Ken- 
nedy made a prime issue of what he called 
the sharp decline in American prestige, 
which he defined as the esteem of good men 
for good action.” Now, in the wake of this 
country’s misadventure in Cuba, the ques- 
tion of national prestige is being raised 
again—this time by the Republicans. 

During the campaign, Kennedy developed 
the theme which was to become a memorable 
passage in his inaugural address: Ask not 
what your country will do for you—ask what 
you can do for your country." This week, 
at its annual meeting here, the U.S. Cham- 
bor of Commerce heard the administration's 
domestic program described as a paternal- 
istic one which contradicts the President's 
admonitions on self-sacrifice. 

Republicans in Congress yesterday began 
playing back some of Kennedy's campaign 
speeches as part of an “unbiased” appraisal 
of the President's first 100 days in office. 
They have resurrected, for example, his pre- 
election vow that legislation embodying the 
Democratic platform's pledge on civil rights 
would be “among the first order of business 
when the new Congress meets in January.” 
The administration has initiated executive 
action aimed at broadening minority rights 
in employment and education, but has made 
no request for new legislation in this field. 
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Some of the points now being raised by 
the Republicans and before such Repub- 
lican-oriented organizations as the chamber 
of commerce are also being debated, seri- 
ously but less stridently, by many non-Re- 
publicans. There is a vague but discernible 
uneasiness among some Democrats in Con- 
gress and within the executive branch. 

The mood here is in part a reflection of 
lessened public confidence in the new ad- 
ministration as a consequence of its miscal- 
culated risk in Cuba. There are indica- 
tions, too, that Kennedy may have lost 
some of the supreme self-confidence that 
once prompted him to say that what this 
country needed to combat communism in 
all parts of the world was a President “who 
acts first and acts fast.” 

The uneasiness among some Democrats 
here is not confined to the conduct of 
foreign affairs. During the campaign, Ken- 
nedy often addressed himself to what he 
called “the harsh facts of the matter“ on 
various issues. There is a feeling in some 
quarters that, while he has had an oppor- 
tunity to become more fully informed on 
the harsh facts of many matters since tak- 
ing office, he has shied away from resolute 
action in some matters. However realistic 
and prudent his moderate approach to civil 
rights and other domestic issues may be, 
it has apparently irked some of his party's 
all-out liberals. 


Results of a Poll of Citizens of the First 
District of Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 2 years it has been my custom, early 
in the session, to send questionnaires to 
the citizens of the First Arkansas Dis- 
trict seeking their views on national 
problems and matters of current inter- 
est. 

The tabulation of the latest poll has 
been completed and it is my wish to 
share with other Members the informa- 
tion contained in it. I would like to 
point out that the response to this effort 
was highly gratifying and the poll gives 
an excellent cross-section of opinion in 
eastern Arkansas. Farmers, bankers, 
wage earners, housewives, and people in 
all walks of life favored me with their re- 
plies to these questions and—in a great 
number of cases—added to the response 
by writing detailed letters as to why they 
favored or did not favor certain ques- 
tions raised. Nor was the tabulation 
confined to merely the questionnaires 
mailed from my office. Arkansas news- 
papers printed copies of the question- 
naire which many people clipped, an- 
swered, and mailed to me. Area radio 
stations publicized the questions and co- 
operated in the effort. The interest in 
their government and in the problems 
that face our Nation by Arkansas citizens 
has resulted in a definitive and a signifi- 
cant expression of opinion, 


The poll results are as follows: 
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Struggle for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, May 
3 marks a day of importance to millions 
of Poles throughout the world, for on this 
day in 1791 the Polish Constitution was 
Officially adopted. 

To the Polish people of that year and 
to the generations that have followed, 
this document remains as a symbol of 
liberty and independence. It remains in 
the hearts and spirit of the Poles even 
though officially it came to an end a little 
more than a year later. Under circum- 
stances that have followed a recurring 
pattern in Polish history, the full fruits 
of independence were never fully savored. 

Russia, always an ominous threat to 
Polish independence and fearing a united 
Poland on her western front intervened 
with military might and forced the Poles 
to abandon the constitution they had 
sworn to uphold. Since then Poland has 
faced a series of partitions and divisions 
which have tried and tested the Polish 
dream of a free and united Poland. That 
dream has not been forsaken. 

We in the United States have always 
felt a strong bond with the Polish people. 
Some of the outstanding figures in our 
own struggle for independence were Pol- 
ish. The names of Kosciusko and Pu- 
laski are as much a part of our history as 
those of Nathaniel Green and General 
Gates. 

The Polish Constitution was based on 
the same principles and beliefs as that 
of the United States and in 1791 only 2 
months after the May 3 constitution was 
proclaimed, George Washington himself 
acknowledged the stride toward liberty 
that Poland had made. 

Today the same bond remains between 
our countries. For once again we stand 
behind Poland as she struggles for free- 
dom and unity. Although Russia has 
attempted to subjugate this country, the 
Polish People’s Republic is far from a 
docile Communist satellite. The real 
Poland of today is a paradox—an exam- 
ple of Communist orthodoxy and Polish 
individualism, 


And it is this individualism plus the 
proud and courageous spirit of the Poles 
that we in the United States recognize 
and admire. It is this spirit that car- 
ried the Poles through the ravages of 
World War I, saw them recoup their 
strength after the Germans had invaded 
in 1939, and finally it is this same cour- 
age, bravery, and spirit that would not 
permit them to be crushed under the 
Russian tanks that rolled into Poznan. 

The hope of Poznan has not been ful- 
filled but the hope itself remains and will 
continue to live. The paradox of Poland 
will not endure forever and the Com- 
munist system will never completely 
transform Poland. No one yet has been 
able to destroy the Poles ability to sur- 
vive as Poles. 


H.R. 587, a Bill To Repeal the Tax on the 
Transportation of Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
now involved in hearings on the Presi- 
dent's tax message, it was my privilege 
to have made part of the committee's 
record the following statement in sup- 
port of my bill, H.R, 587, a bill to repeal 
the tax on the transportation of persons. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE House COM- 
MITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, May 3, 1961, 
IN BEHALF OF LEGISLATION TO REPEAL THE 
Tax ON TRANSPORTATION OF PERSONS 
Mr. Chairman, as sponsor of H.R. 587, in- 

troduced January 3, 1961, and designed to 
repeal the tax on the transportation of per- 
sons, I appreciate the opportunity to join 
with other colleagues in advocating favorable 
action on such legislation. 

During previous Congresses since the close 
of World War II, I have had similar bills 
before this committee. It was a source of 
disappointment in 1958 when the House con- 
ferees found it necessary to refrain from con- 
curring in the action of the Senate in repeal- 
ing the 10-percent tax on the transportation 
of persons. 


Again in 1959 Congress voted to reduce the 
passenger tax to 5 percent, effective July 1, 
1960. This action was later nullified, solely 
for budgetary reasons, when the House, by a 
narrow margin, voted to extend the 10-per- 
cent passenger tax another year, The Sen- 
ate, disregarding the vote of the Senate 
Finance Committee for complete repeal of 
the 10-percent passenger transportation tax, 
voted against either repeal or the scheduled 
reduction of the tax on July 1, 1960. As a 
result, under Public Law 86-564, the effec- 
tive date of the 5-percent reduction was post- 
poned to July 1, 1961. 

There is no doubt that the 10-percent pas- 
senger tax paid by users of for-hire airlines, 
bus, rail, and water carriers is proving a 
detriment to for-hire carriers of all modes 
of public transportation. 

The transportation tax on passengers was 
levied in 1941 at 5 percent. It was increased 
in 1942 to 10 percent and raised again to 15 
percent in 1944. It was decreased to 10 per- 
cent in 1954 and as previously mentioned its 
outright repeal was favored by the Senate in 
1958 but failed to win the approval of both 
Houses of Congress. 

It is common knowledge that the passen- 
ger tax was enacted during World War II 
and applied to travel at home and abroad. 
It was levied as an emergency measure de- 
signed to curb civilian travel on the then 
overburdened public transportation facil- 
ities. The tax on foreign travel has since 
been repealed. 

Purely a wartime measure, the passenger 
tax is now regarded as a means of revenue 
despite the fact that it is highly instrumental 
in discouraging the use of the now under- 
utilized modes of public transportation. 

It is recalled that a similar tax on passen- 
gers was levied in 1917 during World War I, 
but it was repealed effective January 1, 1922, 
or shortly after the end of the war. 

It is also of significance that Canada in 
1949 repealed its 15 percent World War II 
passenger tax. Meanwhile we continue to 
tax domestic travel but exempt travel to for- 
eign countries. This is a form of rank dis- 
crimination and serves as a source of dis- 
couragement to those who wish to heed the 
oft-repeated admonition, “See America 
first.” Thus it is proving detrimental not 
only to public carriers but to the resort and 
recreational industry of our Nation. The 10- 
percent passenger tax affects in an adverse 
manner all forms of public transportation 
at whose expense private means of trans- 
portation and private carriers not subject to 
the tax become the sole beneficiaries. 

Revenue from passenger transportation are 
practically the only source of revenues for 
bus companies and the main source of 
revenue for the scheduled airlines, 

It has been estimated that about 85 per- 
cent of the bus carriers are small businesses. 
These small carriers have been especially 
hurt by the impact of increased costs and 
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the financial condition of many of them is 
Cause for grave concern: 

The financial situation facing many bus 
companies is further aggravated by decreas- 
ing patronage which is threatening the con- 
tinuance of many bus services. Studies 
conducted in various States by State legisla- 
tive committees since 1957 confirm the fact 
that a material amount of passenger traffic 
was belng diverted from the common car- 
riers by bus to private transportation result- 
Ing in the abandonments of bus routes and 
failures of bus companies. The present 
Federal excise tax of 10 percent on passen- 
ger travel discriminates in favor of private 
transportation and encourages it over essen- 
tial public transportation. This is directly 
contrary to the recommendations of the re- 
ports filed by the various State legislative 
committees. ; 

The intercity bus industry has experi- 
enced a steady decline in its volume of 
passenger traffic since the end of World War 
II. During this period there has been a 
decline from 32 billion passenger-miles to 
about 24 billlon—a decrease of 25 percent 
in a growing domestic market, While the 
total bus fleet has decreased about 30 per- 
cent during this period, the bus industry 
is still operating under 50 percent of its ca- 
pacity. Since the majority of users of in- 
tercity buses comprise persons in the low- 
income level, the 10 percent passenger tax 
imposes a much heavier relative burden on 
them. 

According to the recent report titled, Na- 
tional Transportation Policy,” released by 
a special study group for the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, all of the domestic com- 
mon carriers of passengers have found the 
number of empty seat-miles increasing since 
1946. The rate of increase has been most 
pronounced in railroad service causing the 
passenger deficit to climb from less than $200 
million in 1946 to over $700 million in 1957. 

The report states “although bus service has 
improved in terms of seats and speed, the 
number of passenger miles in regular route 
service has declined since 1951.“ 

With regard to the Nation's airlines the 
Senate study group found that, “while the 
available seat-miles for domestic trunk and 
local airlines from 1946 to 1959 increased 
from 7,490 million to 45,793 million, or al- 
most 6 times, the revenue-passenger miles in- 
creased from 5,910 million to only 29,151 
million, or a little over 5 times. The result 
has been an increase of empty seats from 
1,580,000 to 16,642,000, or by an increase of 
15,062,000 empty seat- miles.“ 

In addition to the finds by the special 
study group for the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee the national trade associations for 
all three of the major public carriers—air, 
bus, and rail—report that they are currently 
operating below their capacity for handling 
passenger traffic. Both the bus lines and 
railroads are operating well below 50 percent 
of capacity, while the current load factor of 
the airlines of 59.5 percent is at the lowest 
level in 10 years. 

Since I represent a congressional district 
in Pennsylvania that percentagewise has one 
of the largest railroad populations in the 
country, I have firsthand knowledge of the 
financial plight of the Nation's railroads. 

The marked decrease in rail passenger 
travel is revealed by the fact that the vol- 
ume dropped from 59 billion passenger miles 
in 1946 to 17 billion in 1960, a decrease of 
over 70 percent. This rail passenger deficit 
since 1946 has averaged $585 million a year 
and because freight revenues have had to 
absorb it there has been a steady decline 
the past 5 years of the overall railroad rate 
of return from 4.22 percent in 1955 to 2.13 
percent in 1960. As long as freight revenue 
must absorb passenger traffic losses the need 
to seek increases in freight rates is not 
lessened. 
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Our nation as a whole is the chief bene- 
ficiary of a financially sound railroad sys- 
tem. With the vast investment in railroad 
passenger facilities and the heavy demands 
made upon the industry for such services in 
World War I, the constant decline in the 
railroads percentage of passenger business 
handled by all classes of public carriers is 
of national concern. The 10 percent pas- 
senger tax is a detriment to the efforts by 
the railroads to increase passenger revenues 
and thereby avoid further curtailment of 
service and poorer facilities. On the other 
hand, constantly rising passenger deficits 
are a dire threat to the railroad industry and 
will eventually result in rendering the Na- 
tion’s railroad system wholly unprepared for 
emergencies of peace and war. 

Speaking of the ill effects of the passenger 
tax, the Treasury Department stated in 
December 1947: 

“The prewar history of railroad rates in- 
dicates that coach travel is rather sensitive 
to changes in passenger fares. Accordingly, 
under normal conditions, the profits of rail- 
roads may be affected substantially by the 
existence of the tax. Because of large fixed 
costs a small decrease in passenger revenue 
can have an important effect on profits from 
passenger operations.“ 

It is not my contention that repeal of the 
10 percent passenger tax will serve as the 
sole remedy for the passenger deficit on 
our Nation’s railroads. I do contend, how- 
ever, that repeal of the 10-percent passenger 
tax will have a stimulating effect and aid 
immeasurably in securing an increase in the 
volume of passenger traffic which is sorely 
needed by the Nation's railroads in their 
battle for economic survival. We should not 
lose sight of the fact that during World 
War II we relied upon the Nation’s railroads 
for 97 percent of all o military 
travel needs. Today the future of the rail- 
road industry is threatened by operating 
deficits of over $700 million a year. 

We cannot afford to ignore the plight of 
the Nation's railroads because to do so we 
are turning a deaf ear to the needs of a 
strong arm of our national defense. In fact, 
we should take affirmative action to 
strengthen our essential public carriers by 
recognizing that the current 10-percent pas- 
senger tax is not only discriminatory and 
regressive but it tends to undermine our 
national defense at a time when world ten- 
sions and the threat of an all-out war were 
never more prevalent. 

One of the strongest recommendations for 
repeal of the excise tax on passengers is 
contained in the following excerpt from the 
Report of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on Railroad Passenger Train Deficit, 
May 18, 1959: 

“The excise tax on passengers was de- 

signed primarily to discourage unnecessary 
wartime travel and only secondarily as a 
revenue measure. Obviously the reasons for 
its imposition no longer exist. More im- 
portant, however, it is harmful to our trans- 
portation system and is highly discrimina- 
tory. 
“Without repeating all of the reasons ad- 
vanced for the repeal of the transportation 
tax, we wish to emphasize that it is having 
a serious effect upon the passenger-train 
service of the railroads. Since the tax on 
passenger travel tends to discourage the 
public from using common carriers, it 
thereby aggravates the ever*mounting pas- 
senger deficit. While we recognize that the 
repeal would not provide a cure-all for the 
passenger deficit problems, such action 
would remove a serious deterrent to a greater 
use by the traveling public, 

“In strongly urging that the Congress take 
action to repeal the tax outright, we are not 
unaware of the efforts which various mem- 
bers of the Congress have made and are 
presently making in this regard. We are 
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also not unmindful of the revenue needs of 
the Government. We are, however, con- 
vinced that any possible loss of revenue 
would be more than offset by the public in- 


adequately the country’s need for service 
both in peacetime and during emergencies 
in conformity with the national transporta- 
tion policy as declared by the Congress.” 

One of the chief stumbling-blocks against 
outright repeal of the 10-percent tax on 
passengers is the assumption that such ac- 
tion would result in a loss of tax revenues. 
There has been no consideration of the effect 
of the repeal on the increased business in 
the resort, recreational, hotel and restaurant 
industries which would result in an in- 
crease in tax revenues. 

Nor has there been any consideration 
given to the beneficial effect from the 
standpoint of aiding in alleviating unem- 
ployment that would result by making it 
possible for the airlines, bus, railroads, and 
ship industries to stabilize their employ- 
ment. 

Finally, an increase in traffic on 
the public transportation system of the Na- 
tion would result in a tax yield that would 
compensate for any decrease in revenue 
occasioned by the repeal of the 10-percent 
passenger tax, 

According to information available for the 
fiscal year 1960, the Government collected 
a total of $255 million, nearly half of which, 
or $119 million, represented a tax-deductible 
expense, because it involved business travel. 

There is little doubt that if the $119 mil- 
lion in tax-deductible expense for travel had 
not been allowable, it would have increased 
the taxable income of business firms. 
Assuming these firms were in the average 50 
percent income bracket, the Government 
would have collected nearly $60 million in ad- 
ditional tax revenue. In addition it has been 
estimated that a 5-percent increase in pas- 
senger revenues would have increased public 
carriers taxable net Income by about 8114 
million. 

In conclusion, it is apparent that repeal of 
the 10-percent passenger tax would not nec- 
essarily result in a heavy loss of tax revenues. 
The effect would be one of considerable re- 
turn in the form of higher income taxes 
resulting from the greater volume of passen- 
ger traffic generated and from elimination of 
many tax deductible expenses. 

Mr. Chairman, in expressing my apprecia- 
tion for the opportunity of testifying in be- 
half of my bill, H.R. 587, it is my sincere hope 
that favorable action will be taken on legis- 
lation designed to repeal the 10-percent 
transportation tax on persons. 


Independent Tire Dealers Versus Factory 
Stores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER ` 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 24, 1961, I introduced H.R. 5926, 
a bill to regulate the distribution of 
motor vehicle tires. 

The purpose of this bill is to prohibit 
the manufacturers of tires from getting 
into the retail business through so- 
called factory stores. 
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It is quite clear that the factory store 
is doing a good deal of harm to the in- 
dependent tire dealers across this coun- 
try. The Congress has had ample 
evidence of this in the past and the time 
to act is now. A recent poll of inde- 
pendent business and professional men 
made by the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business shows that out of 
15,126 responses received during the first 
quarter of 1961 more than one-third, 
6,664, listed factory store competition 
as one of the things which hurt their 
business most. 
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The tire manufacturers have been in- 
creasingly active in undercutting the in- 
dependent tire dealer by allying them- 
selves with the oil companies and using 
their filling stations as retail outlets. 

H.R. 5926 would remedy this situation 
and provide a much-needed boost to the 
independent tire dealers throughout our 
country. 

Because of the nationwide response to 
the NFIB poll, Mr. Speaker, I have ap- 
pended the first quarter results for the 
information of our colleagues. 


Special poll summary, vionths of Jantary, February, and March, 1961, based on 15,126 
responses received during indicated period—Submiticd' by National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business 
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Arlington National Cemetery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing poem was sent to me by Barbara 
Leventhal, a 13-year-old, seventh grade 
student at Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Springfield, Ohio, after she recently vis- 
ited the National Cemetery at Arlington, 


Barbara has so well expressed the great 
impression the National Cemetery makes 
on all of us that I thought her poem 
should be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record and made a part of the official 
documents of the Nation: 

ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY 
People, our people, are buried here, 
They sleep with peace away from fear. 
Mere mortals are they in this land of many 
But by them the foundation set. 
Tis in the ground, that they doth lie, 
Watched by God, the stars, the sky. 
Little is their greatness realized 
Yet without them 
Who are we? 


May 8 


Farm Cost Prices as Compared to Prices 
Received for Farm Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS į 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
in the session, acting under authority 
granted by House Resolution 86, Repre- 
sentative Harotp Cooter, chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, di- 
rected the Subcommittee on Equipment, 
Supplies, and Manpower to inquire into 
the cost of farm production and to study 
the impact of the cost-price squeeze on 
American agriculture. 

Since that time hearings have been 
held in Washington, in Memphis, Tenn., 
and in Sioux City, Iowa. On Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday May 15, 16, 
and 17, the committee will hold addi- 
tional hearings here in Washington to 
fill in the picture of the situation as out- 
lined earlier by farmers and spokesmen 
for their organizations in all fields of 
agriculture. 

That this inquiry is vital to American 
agriculture is evidenced not alone by the 
statement by Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman that such a study is the 
most important facet to a solution of our 
agricultural problems but by the truly 
startling attendance of farmers at our 
field hearings. In Memphis the hearings 
had to be scheduled in the Memphis 
Civic Auditorium to provide for the large 
group who attended. In Sioux City, as 
in Memphis, many farmers had to file 
statements because of the large numbers 
waiting to counsel with the committee. 
At Memphis farmers from throughout 
the mid-South were in attendance. In 
Sioux City the committee heard farmers 
and livestock men from Kansas, the Da- 
kotas, Nebraska, Illinois in many sections 
of the midwest Farm Belt. 

Members of the subcommittee have 
worked diligently to gather the pertinent 
information on this vital problem. I 
wish to commend each of them for their 
vital contributions to this inquiry. 
Members of the committee are Jonn L. 
McMitian, of South Carolina; War- 
KINS M. Assirt, of Virginia; CLARK 
W. THOMPSON, of Texas; Frank A. STUB- 
BLEFIELD, of Kentucky; Harotp B. Mc- 
Sween, of Louisiana; CHARLES M. TEAGUE, 
of California; DELBERT L. LATTA, of Ohio; 
Paul. FINDLEY, of Illinois; Ben REIFEL, of 
South Dakota; and Dr. A. Fernos-Isern, 
of Puerto Rico. Chairman HAROLD 
Cootzy and Representative CHARLES 
Hoxvxx, both as ex officio members, have 
made excellent contributions to the work 
of the subcommittee as have other mem- 
bers of the full committee. And, we have 
enjoyed the assistance of interested 
Members who are not assigned to the 
Committee on Agriculture but who rec- 
ognize the vital aspects of the problem 
and the work underway. 

We have employed the talents of the 
Honorable John Mac Smith, of West 
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Memphis, Ark., who has served as the 

General. Counsel for the inquiry. He 

has worked long and hard at the fask 

assigned the subcommittee by the 

Congress. 

As a means of better acquainting 
Members with the scope of this study, 
at this point it is proper to place in the 
Record a copy of the memorandum sub- 
mitted to the committee last March 14 
by the General Counsel, John Mac Smith. 

Much information—not only statisti- 
cal—but in the nature of human prob- 
lems as presented by the farmers and 
their families has been submitted to the 
committee. More information of great 
significance is expected at the additional 
hearings. From this great compilation 
of information and comment by farmers 
and agricultural interests, it will be the 
task of the subcommittee to bring forth 
to the House Committee on Agriculture, 
and through that committee to the Con- 
gress, those recommendations and pro- 
posals that will seek to counter this ero- 
sive impact of the cost-price squeeze on 
our farming families and the farming 
communities of the Nation: 

Marcy 14, 1961. 

Memorandum to: Hon. Harotp D. COOLEY, 
chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
US. House of Representatives; Hon. E. 
C. GaTHtincs, chairman, Subcommittee 
on Equipment, Supplies, and Manpower, 
Committee on Agriculture, U.S. House of 
Representatives; Hon. CHARLES B. 
Horven, Committee on Agriculture, U.S. 
House of Representatives. 

From: John Mac Smith, general counsel, 
Subcommittee on Equipment, Supplies, 
and Manpower, Committee on Agricul- 
ture, U.S. House of Representatives, 

Subject: Investigation and survey relative 
to farm cost prices as compared to prices 
received for farm products. 

Pursuant to your direction, I have made 
a preliminary study in regard to the survey 
and investigation relative to the above sub- 
ject to be made by the Subcommittee on 
Equipment, Supplies, and Manpower, Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, and I am pleased to submit the 
results of that study to you. 

I. AUTHORITY 


A. The basic authority for the survey and 
investigation on the part of the subcom- 


mittee is House Resdlution 86, 87th Congress. 


Ist session, which was agreed to February 
9, 1961. 

B. In addition, Hon: Harop D. Coorery, 
the chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, U.S. House of Representatives, has di- 
rected that the Subcommittee on Equipment, 
Supplies, and Manpower, proceed immedi- 
ately with the survey and investigation in 
order that a prompt but accurate report as 
to the conditions relative to the subject be 
submitted at the earliest practicable date 
so that appropriate action may be taken. 


II. NEED FOR THE SURVEY AND INVESTIGATION 


A. The consumer has a distorted under- 
standing of farm income and farm condi- 
tions, which redounds to the detriment of 
the farmer. 

1. By reason of information which has 
been furnished over recent years to the news 
media the farmer has been pictured day 
after day as constantly at the public trough, 
and the primary cause of the rise in the 
price of consumer goods. 

Chairman Cootzy stated the condition 
accurately and succinctly in his remarks in 
the House of Representatives, 86th Congress, 
2d session, on September 1, 1960, when he 
sald that there had been over the years “a 
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design and calculation to inflame consumers 
against farmers.” 

2. This misunderstanding as to the farm 
problem must be corrected, and the con- 
sumer must be apprised as to the true farm 
condition. Actually, the farmer isn’t getting 
anything like his equitable share of the price 
which the consumer is paying, for example: 
the consumer pays approximately $3.94 for 
a broadcloth shirt, and of this amount the 
farmer receives 28 cents; thus, if the farmer 
gave the cotton for the shirt the consumer 
would still have to pay 83.66 for the shirt. 
(S.P, 119, Agricultural Extension Service, the 
University of Tennessee, August 1960.) This 
is only one example of the disparity in prices 
recelved by the farmer and prices paid by 
the consumer, and similar figures, can be 
furnished as to every article processed from 
a farm product, which the consumer pur- 
chases. Despite this fact, the consumer con- 
stantly reads, hears, and sees the farmer as 
the ward of a beneficent Government. It is 
believed the survey and investigation can 
do much to correct the false pictures of the 
farmer in the event the survey and investi- 
gation is thorough. 

B. The true picture of the farm problem 
must be presented to Congress and the gen- 
eral public, 

1. The real need, however, for the survey 
and investigation is to point out to Congress 
and to the general public the sorry plight 
of the farmer who is being crushed out of 
existence by the squeeze between rising cost 
prices and falling prices for the products 
which he produces. I quote from a few of 
the letters and telegrams which Representa- 
tive Garnixas has received since the publi- 
cation of news items in regard to the in- 
vestigation of farm machinery costs. 

“Unless we have help like you are going 
to give us, in 3 more years the farmers will 
begin to fall by the wayside like a bunch 
of flies ina DDT bomb. 

“This section of the United States is very 
dependent on farming and this action is 
long overdue. As you well know, the cost 
price squeeze has been working us over. If 
some of it can be alleviated through this in- 
vestigation, then you have certainly per- 
formed a great service for this section as 
well as the country as a whole. 

“This investigation, is long overdue, and I 
hope and pray your committee will not only 
get the true facts, but better still will find 
some solution to a very serious problem af- 
fecting (farm machinery) dealers and the 
farmers they serve.” 

“I think the investigation of farm ma- 
chincry, spare parts, and maintenance is 
justified and you are to be commended for 
pushing it.“ 

“The cotton farmers of the State and 
Nation * * * most interested in your at- 
tempt to lower cost of machinery. Not 
many years ago 10 bales of cotton would buy 
one heavy-duty farm tractor, and it now 
takes 40 bales of cotton.” 

I know 15,000 to 20,000 people directly 
and indirectly who make their living farm- 
ing and these farmers are trying to hold up 
& great burden by paying $10,000 for a com- 
bine and $20,000 for a cottonpicker, What 
is very to me is that some of our 
best farmers are giving up and hoping that 
they can get someone else to rent their land. 
If prices keep going up as they have been, 
the whole situation is in danger of collapse 
and will fall in on top of labor and the 
manufacturers.” 


2. The economic position of the American 
farmer is tragic when it is noted that his 
net income has dropped from $17.3 billion 
in 1947 to $11.6 billion in 1960, which is an 
income reduction of more than 30 percent. 
It cannot be argued that the 1960 recession 
was in anywise responsible for this miser- 
able condition for the farmer received even 
less in 1959, that figure being $11.3 billion 
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(Economic Report of the President, Janu- 
ary 1961). 

What was happening to the cost prices of 
the farmer while the price he was receiving 
for his products was plummeting to new 
lows? Between the years 1946 and 1960 the 
former's cost for farm machinery more than 
doubled; his cost for motor vehicles increased 
87 percent; the cost of fertilizer increased 25 
percent; and his interest, taxes and wage 
rates increased 45 percent (“Agricultural 
Prices." U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Oct. 15, 1960) . 

3. Unless the farm income is increased or 
the farm costs are reduced, the future of a 
large segment of our society is confronted 
with immediate tragedy. 

III. WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED BY THE SURVEY 
AND INVESTIGATION 

A. A forum will be offered to the farmer 
and the manufacturer. 

1, The farmer will be given an opportunity 
to tell his own story. This is a story of 
pathos, a story when told by the farmer 
rather than by someone for him, will appeal 
to the spirit of fairness and equity which 
have always been characteristic of the Amer- 
ican people. When a true word picture is 
painted by the farmer himself it is entirely 
possible that prejudice on the part of the 
consumer will, to say the least, be dissipated. 

2. The manufacturer likewise has a story 
to tell, for he has been beset by increasing 
costs. However, he has had the means by 
the use of public relation experts and paid 
advertisement to tell his story to the public. 
Regardless of this, he should be made wel- 
come to tell his story before the subcommit- 
tee with the same degree of welcome as will 
be extended to the farmer. 

It is possible, although not probable, that 
the manufacturer may come to the conclu- 
sion he is pricing himself out of the farm 
market, and should make some concessions 
as to price relative to the articles he is sell- 
ing to the public. This hope is based upon 
the fact that the two largest farm machinery 
manufacturers showed a substantial decrease 
as to earnings in 1960 by comparison to the 
1959 earnings, as follows: 

Per share 
International Harvester: 

9 months, July 19599 

9 months, July 1960 

Estimated earnings in 1960 
Deere & Co.: 


9 months, July 19599 5.99 
9 months, July 196000... 1,33 
Estimated earnings in 19860 2.45 


3. Congress will be furnished an accurate 
and complete report upon the plight of the 
American farmer in order that its member- 
ship may take such action as may be deemed 
appropriate to remedy this situation. 

IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. The cooperation on the part of the 
executive branch of the Government should 
be requested. A copy of this memorandum 
may be made available to the Secretary of 
Agriculture in order that he will be advised 
as to the intended survey and investigation. 

B. Preliminary hearings should be held in 
the farm areas. 

1. It is suggested that a hearing be ar- 
ranged in the cotton section, preferably 
Memphis, Tenn., and also a hearing be ar- 
ranged in the grain section, preferably Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

2. These local hearings should attract nu- 
merous farmers who are unable to come to 
Washington for hearings. The local wit- 
nesses who have an important statement up- 
on the subject of the investigation could 
then be invited to the hearings in Wash- 
ington, 

OC. Manufacturers and processors should be 
contacted. 


1. Manufacturers and processers of farm 
machinery and other products used by the 
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farmer should be contacted and their story 
obtained. It is believed these companies 
will send representatives to Washington, if 
representatives are not here on a perma- 
nent basis, for informal discussion, thus 
eliminating the expense of trips for this pur- 
pose. Representatives of these firms should 
be invited to the Washington hearings. 

D. Government and other lending agen- 
cies should be contacted. 

1. It Is believed that a substantial por- 
tion of the credit extended to farmers is ex- 
tended by Government lending agencies. As 
indicated the rise in Interest is an impor- 
tant cost factor to the farmer, and these 
agencies will, no doubt, be willing to co- 
operate. 

2. Insurance companies and other com- 
panies making mortgage loans to farmers 
should be contacted in order that interest 
costs to the farmer may be explored. 

E. Farmers’ organizations should be con- 
tacted. 

1. The Parm Bureau, Farmers Union, Na- 
tional Grange and other farm organizations 
should be fully advised and their assistance 
requested. 

v. CONCLUSION 

This memorandum, as above stated, is 
preliminary as to nature, and as the survey 
investigation proceeds additional memo- 
randums will be furnished. 


The Prisoner in the Legation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, following 
is the second in a series of articles on 
present-day Hungary which is appearing 
in the New York Herald Tribune. This 
one appeared in the issue of May 2, 1961. 
On May 1, 1961, I inserted the first of the 
series. 

Gaston Coblentz reports from Buda- 
pest on the present situation: 


HUNGARY or Topay—CarDINAL MINDSZENTY, 
THE FORGOTTEN MARTYR 


(Norx.— Gaston Coblentz of the Herald 
Tribune's foreign staff has gone behind the 
Tron Curtain for a fresh look at the situation 
in the satellite nations. He started in Hun- 
gary, and this is the third of 5 articles on 
conditions there 5 years after the bloody sup- 
pression of the anti-Red uprising. His re- 
ports will continue from other lands under 
the Communist yoke.) 


(By Gaston Coblentz) 


Bupaprst.—The U.S. Legation in Budapest 
is a shabby building on Liberty Square. Its 
largest office is used as living quarters for 
Josef Cardinal Mindszenty, Roman Catholic 
Primate of Hungary, who received asylum in 
the Legation at the outbreak of the anti- 
Communist uprising in 1956 and has never 
left the place since. 

The windows of his corner room, normally 
the office of the U.S. Chief of Mission, over- 
look the square. Three Hungarian secret 
police cars, occupied by unsmiling agents, 
are stationed continuously in the street in 
front of the building. The cardinal does 
not come to the windows. 

NAME SELDOM MENTIONED 

As the years go by, there is less and less 
talk about him in Budapest. His flight to 
the American Legation in preference to re- 
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capture by the Hungarian Communists may 
have somewhat diminished his stature as a 
martyr. When one talks with Hungarian 
anti-Communists, his name is not neces- 
sarily mentioned in reviewing the country's 
present situation. 

The Hungarian Government seems almost 
satisfied with his continued presence in the 
Legation. However, a Foreign Ministry offi- 
cial said this week that it “probably” would 
be possible to reach a compromise on the 
cardinal's fate if the Vatican were to make 
an approach on the matter. The compro- 
mise presumably would have to consist of 
Cardinal Mindszenty leaving Hungary. 

WANTS TO STAY 


He does not want to do so. This much is 
known, although the American Legation 
categorically refuses permission for news- 
papermen to talk with him. The evident 
reason for this is to deprive the Hungarian 
Government of any pretext for charging that 
he is engaging in political activity while 
under the Legation's protection. 

There is little doubt that this is a develop- 
ment that has disappointed the Cardinal, 
who had hoped to be able to play a greater 
role while in asylum. Literally the only 
contact he has with the church in Hungary 
is the bimonthly visit of a priest, to ad- 
minister the Sacrament of Penance. These 
visits are known to the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, and the priests who make them are 
assumed to be under Communist surveil- 
lance. 

There has been a further personal hardship 
for Cardinal Mindszenty: the impossibility 
last year for him to attend the funeral of 
his 92-year-old mother in a Hungarian 
village. 

At 69, he has thus virtually been im- 
mobilized since his arrest by the Stalinist 
regime of Matyas Rakosi in 1948. Sentenced 
to life imprisonment after his forced con- 
fessions” during a grim trial in 1949, he was 
briefly liberated by the rebels in the 1956 
uprising. His long refuge at the American 
Legation began after only a week of freedom 
at the height of the revolt. 

The only time he goes outdoors is for a 
daily walk in the bleak cement courtyard 
behind the Legation with an American 
official at his side. His meals are prepared 
in the Legation's cafeteria, and the mission's 
eight officers more or less take turns in pay- 
ing him visits. 

NO U.S. ENVOY 


The legation has been without a chief of 
mission since the rebellion. However, the 
Communists seem to believe that the United 
States at last again may be considering 
the appointment of an accredited envoy. 

It probably would have to be preceded by 
some easing of the harassments to which the 
legation is being subjected by the Kadar 
government, which in some respects have 
changed little from the practices of thé pre- 
rebellion Stalinist regime of Matyas Rakosi, 

Some of the Western missions fare better 
than others. The British have a fairly well- 
attended reading room and small film the- 
ater, although they have been forbidden, for 
example, to put up display posters outside 
their building on the ground that it would 
spoil the building’s architectural line. 

Moreover, the fear of Communist listening 
devices is so intense in several missions that 
a number of diplomats are extremely cautious 
in conversation in their own offices, their 
homes, and even in their automobiles, 
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Also, the Hungarian Government is forcing 
Western missions to employ personnel of the 
Government's own choosing. The result is 
that old and trusted employees of the lega- 
tions are coerced into resigning their posts 
and because of their long employment by 
Western diplomats are unable to find work 
elsewhere. 
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Officers of the U.S. mission are still for- 
bidden to travel more than 40 kilometers 
out of Budapest without special permits, 
Sometimes individual members of the mis- 
sion wait a year before receiving permission 
to make a requested trip. 

Visiting American newspaper men, once 
admitted to the country, receive more favor- 
able treatment in being able to travel to vir- 
tually any part of Hungary without permis- 
sion or prior notification to the Government. 


White Paper on Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the State 
Department White Paper was sum- 
marized in a recent newspaper article 
which is here included as a condensa- 
tion: 

Untrep STATES Puts Cuba In Rep BLOC 

(By Robert Young) 

WASHINGTON, May 2— The United States 
today designated Cuba a member of the Com- 
munist bloc and declared that the govern- 
ment of Premier Fidel Castro has taken on 
Soy of the Hitler and Mussolini dictator- 
ships. 

The State Department said it appears that 
Castro considers Cuba “further along the 
Communist road" than some of the other 
countries in the bloc dominated by Russia 
and Red China. 


The Department issued a long statement 
in response to Castro’s May Day actions pro- 
claiming Cuba a Socialist state, abolishing 
elections and clamping new ‘restrictions on 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

ON WAY A LONG TIME 

The Department said Castro's planting 
Cuba solidly in the sphere of international 
communism should come as no surprise be- 
cause Castro has been heading into the open 


embrace of the Sino-Soviet bloc for some 
time. 


The statement, made public by Lincoln 
White, State Department press officer, ad- 
vised the American people not to be con- 
fused by Castro's use of the word Socialist 
rather than Communist in describing Cuba's 
form of government: 

The Department noted that only Russia 
and Czechoslovakia call themselves Socialist 
republics in this stage of their projected de- 
velopment toward communism, whereas the 
other satellite countries in the Communist 
bloc, including Red China, describe them- 
selves as people's republics. 

TRAGIC FOR CUBAN CITIZEN 

“It would therefore appear,” the statement 
said, “that Castro considers Cuba farther 
along the Communist road than some of the 
other countries in the bloc.” 

In reference to Castro's declaration that 
Cuba was abandoning the free elections he 
had promised in favor of people's mass meet- 
ings, the State Department commented that 
the Cuban citizen under the Castro regime is 
in really a tragic situation. Even Russia has 
so-called elections, although there is no real 
choice among candidates, the statement con- 
tinued, so again Castro seems to have gone 
the other members of the Communist bloc 
one better. 

“The Cuban has but one choice; namely, 
to say ei.“ and even that not in a duly- 
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constituted election but In a contrived mass 
meeting,” the Department said. 
A SHRUG MIGHT BE DEATH 

“The average Cuban is in trouble if he so 
much as shrugs his shoulders. He is in real 
trouble—he can be put in jail or put to 
death—if he says no.“ 

The State Department asserted that 
Castro's election-substitute, mass meetings. 
“sound very much like Hitler and Mussolini’s 
mass gatherings.” 

The Department quoted Jose Marti, Cuba's 
19th century “George Washington,” as warn- 
ing that the socialist idea is dangerous 
in two ways. 

Marti, a Cuban national hero, said social- 
ism introduces a “confused foreign doctrine” 
and permits ambitious men to rise in the 
world, “to stand above the crowd by faking 
arrogance and fury and by pretending to be 
impassioned defenders of the underprivi- 
leged.” 


My concern is not in critizing the find- 
ings which appeared to be accurate, but 
the fact that this report is many days, 
if not weeks or months late in being re- 
leased. Indeed the American people, I 
feel sure, had reached these conclusions 
long ago, and now the State Department 
assessment so belated is almost comical 
in its pronouncements. It would be 
comical if it were not so tragic, our con- 
duct as Cuba went communistic. The 
tragedy is in two parts. First, that 
American lives and property were taken 
and the United States did nothing to 
protect them. Such protection is clearly 
within our rights, and the failure to act 
becomes patently an admission of weak- 
ness, vascillation, and indecision in the 
eyes of our neighbors in the world. No 
one, then, would have contested our 
right to invade Cuba, as we have done 
some 30 times in Latin America to pro- 
tect our citizens against the threat of 
loss of life or property. The tragedy 
was our failure to act immediately when 
we clearly had the right. 

Second, the tragedy is compounded 
and made the grounds for additional 
loss of life and property by our second 
failure to act to prevent a greater Com- 
munist buildup in Cuba. Why, oh why, 
does our Govi ent let the precious 
hours and days slip away while Castro 
beefs up Cuba's military might for the 
showdown which most assuredly will 
come and most assuredly must and will 
be lead by the United States. 

I, for one, am apalled at our failure 
to act, and over the condoning of our 
mistakes and/or our inability to learn 
from our mistakes which results from 
our alleged bipartisan harmony to show 
the world a unity of purpose. My un- 
dying belief is that the United States 
should protect by force of arms when 
necessary the live of her citizens and 
their property when jeopardized unfairly 
and illegally by any other nation. I shall 
never agree to a weak and supine policy 
underlying our foreign aid and our for- 
eign relations as they exist today. It is 
late, but I suggest and I pray that it is 
not too late for tough action, not just 
tough talk. We must tell the world our 
terms in maintaining freedom and justice 
and peace. Terms which preclude Com- 
munist subversion and our pronounce- 
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ments firm and clear should be overtly 
backed up by military power and our 
willingness to use our armed strength. 
Only as we get tough can we prevent 
world war III. A weaker policy will 
surely bring on the holocaust. 

While I am just one voice, I am sure 
a majority of the American people would 
rather risk their lives now than to invite 
Communist enslavement by appease- 
ment. ‘The showdown is approaching. 
Every American citizen and every nation 
must now go through an agonizing re- 
appraisal, freedom or slavery, if com- 
munism's total conquest of the world is 
to be stopped in its tracks and driven 
back. 


Rochdale Village Groundbreaking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on April 
29, 1961, ground was broken in New York 
City for one of the most important non- 
profit community efforts in our Nation— 
the Rochdale Village housing develop- 
ment sponsored by the United Housing 
Foundation, which will be the largest 
housing cooperative in the United States. 
This development, which will offer ac- 
commodations at reasonable cost for 5,- 
860 families in the middle income area, 
was made possible by the combined ef- 
forts of labor unions, housing coopera- 
tives, civic groups, and other nonprofit 
organizations joined together in the 
United Housing Foundation, and through 
financing provided with the help of New 
York State’s Mitchell-Lama Limited 
Profit Housing program and funds from 
the State’s Teachers and Employees Re- 
tirement Systems. This project, whose 
carrying charges will be approximately 
$21 per room per month after a $400 per 
room down payment, represents the cul- 
mination of efforts by many dedicated 
officials, both public and private, includ- 
ing Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, State Hous- 
ing Commissioner James William Gay- 
nor, Robert Moses, whose idea it was to 
use the Jamaica Race Track site for 
middle income housing, and Abraham 
Kazan, president of the United Housing 
Foundation. was 

My bill to establish a Federal Limited 
Profit Mortgage Corporation, S. 766, fol- 
lows the pattern of the State Mitchell- 
Lama program, and this new project il- 
lustrates again the kind of job that can 
be done for middle-income families un- 
der such a program. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the speeches made on this oc- 
casion by Governor Rockefeller and by 
Robert Moses. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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EXCERPTS OF REMARKS BY GOVERNOR ROCKE- 
FELLER PREPARED FOR DELIVERY AT GROUND- 
BREAKING CEREMONIES, ROCHDALE VILLAGE, 
SPoONsorED BY Untrep Hovustna FOUNDA- 
TION, New YORK AND BAISLEY BOULEVARDS, 
QUEENS, New YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 29, 
1961 
My congratulations, first of all, to the 

labor unions, housing cooperatives, civic 

groups, and other nonprofit organizations, 
joined together in the Urfited Housing 

Foundation, which have supplied the initia- 

tive that makes possible this project—the 

largest housing cooperative in the Nation. 

By offering excellent accommodations at 
reasonable cost for 5,860 families, Rochdale 
Village is an important step toward meeting 
one of the most serious problems in the city 
of New York—the shortage of middle-income 
housing. 

I am naturally proud of the State's role 
in the financing and supervising of this pro- 
ject, the largest of the 41 projects—providing 
17,357 apartments—now either completed, in 
construction, or in the works under the 
middle-income housing program Commis- 
sioner Jim Gaynor is so ably advancing. This 
project, of course, began with an idea, and 
as is so often the case when something big 
happens in New York, the idea can be traced 
back to Bob Moses. When the decision was 
made to close the Jamaica Race Track, it 
was Commissioner Moses who suggested that 
this area be used for a large middle-income 
housing project. 

The United Housing Foundation, with sev- 
eral other developments to its credit and 
with outstanding management headed by 
President Abraham Kazan, undertook the 
job. A unique feature of the financing of 
Rochdale Village is the fact that the New 
York State Teachers Retirement System and 
the New York State Employees Retirement 
System have invested $57 million in this 
project which, with $19 milion of State 
money, makes up the $76 million mortgage 
fund. 

For the 20,000 people who will live in this 
small city within a big city, perhaps the 
most important factor will be the imagina- 
tion, the consideration for human values 
and human needs, that have gone into the 
planning of Rochdale Village. Vehicular 
traffic has been completely eliminated from 
the interior of the village—and parking 
spaces provided for 4,000 automobiles. Over 
33 of the 170 acres in the project area have 
been donated for a park, schools, an athletic 
field, a public library, and a police station. 
The number of three-bedroom apartments 
was revised upward from original estimates 
to meet the demand of larger families. Spe- 
cial provision has been made for accommoda- 
tion of elderly couples and the disabled. 

With a membership cost of 8400 per room 
and an average monthly carrying charge of 
$21 per room, Rochdale Village—named in 
honor of the pioneers of the consumer co- 
operative movement in Rochdale, England— 
is indeed a significant advance in the mid- 
dile-income housing program. 

But I am also pleased that an increasing 
number of rental projects are coming in un- 
der the middle-income program. This is 
especially important to young couples just 
starting out, and to the elderly. 

And most significant of all is the accelera- 
tion of the entire program—the steadily in- 
creasing number of new projects and the 
fact that a program initiated by my admin-. 
istration has increased financing available 
for middle-income housing by 350 percent. 

I am happy to announce that the new 
State housing finance agency has just ap- 
proved a draft prospectus for its first sale of 
bonds under its $525 million authorization— 
and that sale of the first $50 million of these 
bonds should be underway in a few weeks. 
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For we are determined to do everything 
in our power to help lick the housing short- 
age in this State, 

I was pleased to sign a bill the other day 
granting automatic property tax exemptions 
for limited-profit housing built for the aged. 
And as you know, we've just extended rent 
control for another 2 years—and tightened 
some loopholes. We've got to have rent con- 
trol until we do have an adequate supply of 
decent housing that will keep rentals within 
the reach of the people everywhere in a free 
market. But rent control is only a transi- 
tional protection; the real solution is a scale 
of building that fully meets our needs. 

It is a very big job. Rochdale Village is a 
real contribution. But we still have a long 
way to go, and the utmost cooperation of all 
concerned—of labor, business, and govern- 

. ment—is essential. Working together, we 
can—and must—do the job, 
REMARKS OF ROBERT MOSES AT THE GROUND- 

BREAKING FOR ROCHDALE VILLAGE, JAMAICA, 

QUEENS, SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 29, 1961 


This cooperative, middle income, nonprofit 
project, on the largest remaining centrally 
located, accessible vacant land in the city, 
represents my swan song as a houser. 

All I can say, beyond expressing profound 
gratitude for release from some years of 
title 1 responsibilities, dating back to Bob 
Taft, is that the United Housing Foundation 
and its member organizations including the 
progressive labor unions are the best and in 
fact the only really well-equipped builders 
in this difficult, bedevilled, middle-income 
field. I hope they will be given the powers 
and aids required for a full-scale attack on 
the problem, both in areas requiring slum 
clearance and in the few where middle in- 
come apartments can still be built on vacant 
or relatively vacant land—for instance, on 
Staten Island, which the Verrazano-Narrows 
Bridge will bring close to work areas, the 
meadows north of Jamaica Bay and the East 
Bronx. 

There will have to be much more sincere, 
reliable and courageous support if we hope 
to remove this reproach to our boast of 
leadership among cities. There will have 
to be less demagoguery, irresponsible 
criticism. and wisecracking, wild-eyed plan- 
ning, fanaticism, screaming headlines, lurid 
exposures which prove to be gross exaggera- 
tions, and plain ordinary personal malice. 
I believe my union friends can take it. They 
are inured to criticism. They have a rooted 
and sincere regard for thelr feliow men in 
the lower income brackets. They are 
genuinely concerned not only for their mem- 
bers but for the future of the whole city, 
They are clothed in justifiable armor of 
righteousness. 

As a practical matter, more money will 
have to be spent on moving people and small 
business out of the slums if we are to have 
slum clearance—I mean in the form of cash 
payments and other aid. The price of de- 
cent, humane treatment of tenants is very 
small in the huge total scale of cost of such 
projects and should be included in the ini- 
tial estimates like any other requirements 
and not left to subsequent debate and 
chance. 

It 1s nearly Impossible for outsiders to ap- 
preciate the many astonishing accomplish- 
ments of this, our city, in the midst of 
seemingly endless committee investigations, 
muckraking and hysterical detraction. The 
flowers of praise are lost in an atmosphere of 
Irish confetti and dead cats. 

Stick around, my fine friends, tomorrow 
you may have good notices, but next week 
the critics will deplore your ground layout, 
criticize your architecture, question your 
downpayments and begrudge you partial tax 
abatement and cheap money. You have, 
however, cheerfully lived through these 
things before and you will survive them 
again. Meanwhile, you have the applause 
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of your conscience and may look forward 
hopefully to the verdict of posterity. 

Some 20,000 people who live here at Roch- 
dale will be siphoned out of bad neighbor- 
hoods. They will no doubt make room in 
the rookeries they are abandoning for others 
perhaps presently even worse housed. Most 
of the places they leave would, under compe- 
tent and courageous planning, be torn down 
entirely to make way for other new low- or 
middle-income apartments. Unfortunately 
we simply don't as yet have the guts, the 
ability and the support to rebulid New York. 
It will take a long time. A start has been 
made, and this must be manifest here at 
Rochdale even to the most jaundiced and 
skeptical. 

My congratulations to Governor Rockefel- 
ler, Mayor Wagner, Borough President John 
T. Clancy, and to other members of the 
board of estimate; to James J. Felt, chair- 
man of the city planning commission; to Col. 
Arthur Levitt, the State comptroller; to Col. 
James W. Gaynor, the State housing com- 
missioner; and particularly to the unions 
and, since there is always one dedicated in- 
dividual who overshadows such achievements 
to Abraham Kazan, the undisputed cham- 
pion of cooperative housing. Give him the 
tools and he will finish the job. z 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
toward thè end of the 18th century 
Poland's greatness and glory had become 
past history, and she was fast becoming 
victim to the evil designs of her aggres- 
sive neighbors. By the early 1890's Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Russia had already 
robbed the Poles of a good part of his- 
toric Polish territory, and Poland’s in- 
dependent existence was under threats. 
In the midst of such anxiety, a band of 
patriotic and courageous Polish leaders 
tried to strengthen and overhaul 
Poland’s Government. Their concerted 
action resulted in the Polish Constitu- 
tion of May 3 in 1791. 

This historic and memorable document 
at once became, and remains to this day, 
a real landmark in Poland's modern his- 
tory. Through it Polish leaders meant 
to lead Poland from Middle Ages to mod- 
ern times. This liberal, progressive, and 
democratic Constitution sharply cur- 
tailed the unlimited powers of the king, 
making Poland’s Government one of 
limited, constitutional monarchy. A re- 
sponsible form of cabinet government 
was provided for, and the legislative as- 
sembly became the supreme govern- 
mental authority of the country. The 
basis of the electorate was broadened 
and religious freedom was guaranteed. 
The nobility lost much of its privileges, 
and the peasantry were brought under 
the protection of the law. In short, this 
was a model Constitution, and as such 
was a great pioneering effort on the part 
of gifted Polish leaders. 

Unfortunately for the Poles, before 
the Constitution was put into effective 
force, Poland’s foes treacherously at- 
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tacked her, partitioned her and put an 
end to her independence. But the liberal 
and democratic spirit of the Constitution 
of May 3 still lives in Poland, and on the 
170th anniversary of its proclamation all 
patriotic Poles and all lovers of freedom 
observe that historic anniversary, the 
Polish Constitution Day. 


Senator Mansfield on the World Stage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Senator Mansfield on the 
World Stage,“ which appeared in the 
April 4 issue of the Lewistown (Mont.) 
Daily News, and an article entitled 
“MANSFIELD Splits Work of Democratic 
Leader,” which appeared in the March 
27 issue of the Los Angeles Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to the printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SENATOR MANSFIELD ON THE WORLD STAGE 


Senator Lynpon Jounson made his mark 
as one of the greatest majority leaders in 
the history of the U.S. Senate. 

Filling the shoes of such a man is a difi- 
cult assignment. 

This is especially true in view of the fact 
that Mr. JOHNSON is now Vice President of 
the United States and presiding officer of the 
Senate. 

But Montana's own Senator MIKE MANS- 
FIELD is certainly doing the job in a brilliant, 
quiet, and effective manner all his own. 

In the first place, Senator Mansrietp did 
not seek this post of heavy responsibility 
and in fact made it known that he did not 
want it. In short, the job sought him. 
This gave him a tremendous psychological 
advantage in dealing with the Senate. He 
was elected to lead the Senate because he 
enjoys the confidence and respect of south- 
ern, northern, and western Senators. This 
certainly speaks well for Senator MANSFIELD 
because it means that he is not a doctri- 
naire extremist. He practices the art of the 
possible, He strives to make democracy 
work despite the conflicts of various sections 
and interests. 

Because Senator JonHnson as leader had 
been so flamboyant as well as able in con- 
trast to the quiet, studious Senator from 
Montana, the smart alecs and commentotors 
early assumed that JOHNSON still pulled the 
strings. They cited as proof such insignifi- 
cant observations that Senator JoHNSON re- 
tained his old office. But more and more 
the analysts as well as the Senate itself 
have realized that Senator MANSFIELD is the 
majority leader in his own right. More and 
more everyone is beginning to realize that 
Senator Mansrretp is on the way to becom- 
ing one of the really great Senate majority 
leaders. 

Today, as the American Government deals 
with the crisis in Laos or the Congo or in 
Berlin, Senator Mansrietp is playing a 
decisive role in history of the world. He is 
a national and international figure because 
he is one of the two or three most important 
men in the U.S. Government. On the do- 
mestic front, it goes without saying that he 
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is the chief architect for enacting the ad- 

ministration's program into law. 

Evidence of Senator MansFie.n’s growing 
Stature was recentiy pointed out in the pow- 
erful Los Angeles Times which is read by 
Millions in California and elsewhere. The 
article, an examination of Senator Mans- 
PIELD’s role, speaks for itself. Suffice to say 
it is a real tribute to “our own Mirer,” in 
Whom all of Montana can take justified 
Pride. Let him know that he has our best 
Wishes as he moves through these momen- 
tous times. 

MANSFIELD SPLITS WORK oF DEMOCRATIC 
Leaper—Senate CHIEF EMPLOYS TEAM- 
work To Ger Jos Done—His ASSISTANTS 
Kerr Busy 


Wasuincton.—The Senate; used to one- 
Man command, is seeing a new kind of team- 
Work in operation under the direction of 

tic Leader MANSFIELD of Montana. 

Massimo has called into action his 
Youthful and peppery assistant, Senator 
Humpnrer of Minnesota, on a schedule that 
Will divide the heavy leadership work be- 
tween them. 

Beyond that, MANSFIELD has moved com- 
mittee chairmen into the foreground to di- 
rect the debate on bills sent to the floor by 
their groups. 

SHARP CONTRAST 

All of this is in sharp contrast with the 
Methods used by Vice President JOHNSON 
Of Texas in the years when he was the Sen- 
ate's majority leader. 

By nature, Jonxsox was a one-man opera- 
tor. He was the commander who kept his 
finger on every development. As the expres- 
sion goes, Jonnson knew where all of the 
bodies were buried. 

As the leader, Jonnwson knew when to put 
On the pressure and when to lift the safety 
Valve to let members blow off some of their 
accumulated steam. But no one ever got 
the idea that JonNson wasn't in command 
Of the situation. 

But Mawnsrrecp works in a different way. 
He looks on his as the strategic job of getting 
President Kennedy's New Frontier program 
through the Senate. He is willing, and éven 
eager, to share the tactical command, 

That was why, when the depressed areas 
bill was before the Senate, Chairman Douc- 
Las, Democrat, of Illinois, of the Banking 
Committee plumped his husky frame down 
in the first row seat usually reserved for the 
Democratic leader. s 

MANSFIELD moved back three rows and left 
Humpsrey seated next to Dovaras. It was 
Humpurer'’s overall responsibility to see that 
all went well with the bill while Dover s- 
led the charge and countercharge of the 
debate. 

HUMPHREY'S ass t will be to shep- 
herd what might be called welfare legisla- 
tion through the Senate, assisted by the 
chairman of the interested committees. 

MansrrIe_p will take tactical command of 
bills involving international issues, treaties, 
Nominations and the segment of domestic 
legislation not concerned primarily with wel- 
fare matters. 

When Latin American issues are at stake 
Senator Smarners, of Florida, secretary of 
the Conference of all Democratic Senators, 
Will be called upon to help carry the ball. 

This division of the workload obviously 
gives Mansrretp more time than he other- 
wise would have to deal with the broad 
aspects of the Kennedy program. 

But Humpnrer says the burdens of a Job 
that once was more honorary than active are 
working him harder than at almost any 
time in his life. 
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Is Dictatorship America’s Future? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tinuing concentration of power in the 
hands of the Executive at the expense 
of the legislative branch of government 
is a threat no American should overlook 
or condone. 

If a gasoline motor could run without 
a carburetor, it would advance the ef- 
ficiency of that motor for the carburetor 
to be taken out. 

What is the use of having a Congress, 
either/or, for that matter, a Constitu- 
tion—if an administration persists in 
running without them? 

That, in essence, is the revolution 
which is going on today. 

The Central Intelligence Agency is 
spending hundreds of millions of tax- 
payers’ dollars every year. How many 
Americans, how many Congressmen— 
elected by their fellow Americans—know 
what the CIA does do or does not do? 

A costly organization which might well 
involve this Republic in global conflict, 
the so-called Peace Corps, is very much 
in existence. Did the elected Congress 
create this mid-20th century childrens’ 
crusade? No, It was established by Ex- 
ecutive order. 

More recently, the area development 
bill's conference report, containing a fi- 
nancing clause which bypasses the legiti- 
mate action of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, was approved by the House. This 
back-door financing method is rapidly 
becoming the rule, rather than the ex- 
ception. 

Congress has already given up its con- 
stitutional controls over the tariff. It 
is being heavily pressured to relinquish 
its controls over appropriations by giv- 
ing the President an item veto. 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman has 
proposed a bill which would relieve 
Congress of the need for ever acting 
again on important aspects of American 
agriculture. This, in my opinion, is the 
first instance of a free man advocating a 
return to the slavery of the Dark Ages, 

I serve notice that I will continue, 
that I will step up my fight on this in- 
sidious attempt to undermine and de- 
stroy Congress and the Constitution. 

I speak for myself. I commit no other 

man. 
Oh yes, there are still some individual- 
ists in Congress. But, as a current 
writer has so well put it, The trouble 
with today's individualists is that they 
are getting harder and harder to tell 
apart.” 

I welcome others to join me in this 
conflict. Still, if need be, I will fight 
alone. I hope it will never come to be a 
one-man battle. Still—if it should be—I 
will be proud to fight my own “Alge- 
rian” counterrevolution. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


ÒF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Mrs. Joseph E. Casey, president of 
the Woman's National Democratic Club, 
at the 37th annual wreath laying cere- 
mony of the club at the Tomb of Wood- 
tow Wilson on May 1, 1961: 

ADDRESS BY Mus. JOSEPH E. CASEY, WOMAN'S 
NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC CLUB, 37TH ANNUAL 
CEREMONY, LAYING OF THE WREATH AT THE 
ToMB oF Wooprow WiLson, May 1, 1961 


Canon Miller, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Bolling, 
Mrs. Warren, ladies and gentlemen, this is 
the 37th annual ceremony in which the 
Woman's National Democratic Club has 
honored the memory of President Wilson. 

Last year, I spoke of his ideals, his spiritu- 
ality, his courage and his vision. 

This year, I should like to discuss the 
inspiration to face the problems of today 
that can be drawn from his teachings. 

First of all, he said, “This country is go- 
ing to have crisis after crisis. No body 
politic so abounding in life and so puzzzled 
by problems as ours is can avoid moving 
from crisis to crisis.” 

Here then is his message that this coun- 
try will live in a dangerous world and play 
a continuing important role in interna- 
tional affairs. 

In the future, our country has no place, 
therefore, for the sunshine patriot. Neither 
can we afford to select as our leaders pleas- 
ant, mediocre men, upon the mistaken as- 
sumption that a man of the people can 
give us the necessary leadership in these 
days of struggle and difficulty. 

“What,” President Wilson asks, “do we 
mean by a man of the people?” He answers, 
“We mean a man who has his rootage deep 
in the experiences and consciousness of the 
ordinary soul of his fellow man—but we 
should not mean a man whose rootage is 
holding him at their level.” 

He tells us we should choose a man who 
has risen above the level of the rest of 
mankind, a man who sees horizons which 
they are too submerged to see. A man of 
the peoplé, not because he speaks from 
their ranks, but because he speaks for them 
and for their interests. ~ 

Such a leader was Jefferson. “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal.” 

Such a leader was Abraham Lincoln. “A 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people shall not perish from the 
earth." 

And such a leader was Woodrow Wilson, 
who said: “The great Government we loved 
has too often been made use of for private 
and selfish purposes, and those who used it 
had forgotten the people.” 

Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson, great leaders 
all—who had risen above the level of the 
rest of mankind, but who always spoke for 
the people and their interests. 

Such for our high standard of leadership. 
Now what message does the immortal Wil- 
son have for “we the people“? 

He says, “I wish there were some great 
orator who could go about and make men 
drunk with the spirit of self sacrifice, I 
wish there were some man whose tongue 


/ 
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might every day carry abroad the golden 
accents of that creative age in which we 
were born a nation, so that America might 
again have the distinction of showing men 
the way, the certain way, of achievement 
and of confident hope.” 

Here is a clarion call to raise a standard 
to which all just men can repair—a reminder 
that the American experiment was intended 


as a conscious revolution in human affairs— - 


that it was to evolve a way of living for all 
mankind to emulate. 

Woodrow Wilson had a vision of an Amer- 
ica “that would seek to serve, not to subdue 
the world.” 

We should not be Americans deserving to 
call ourselves the fellow countrymen of Wil- 
son if we did not feel the compulsion that 
his example lays upon us—the compulsion 
not to heed him merely but to look to our 
own duty, to live every day as if that were 
the day upon which America was to be re- 
born and remade. 


Labor From Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
penetrating editorial the New York 
Times has attacked the continuation of 
Public Law 78, the Mexican farm labor 
importation program, without amend- 
ments which would guarantee American 

“farmworkers sorely needed protection. 

Legislation which would continue this 
program is scheduled to be voted on in 
the House Wednesday, and I urge my 
colleagues to give this editorial their im- 
mediate and thoughtful attention: 

[From the New York Times, May 3, 1961] 
LABOR From Mexico 

The time has come for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to stop fostering the use of cheap 
foreign labor to the detriment of American 
workers. We refer to the program by 
which Mexican laborers are allowed to come 
into this country every year on a temporary 
basis to harvest the crops, mostly in the 
Far West and Southwest. These Govern- 
ment-authorized invasions, over 300,000 
strong last year, have an adverse effect on 
the wages; working conditions, and employ- 
ment opportunities of domestic farmworkers. 

Public Law 78, which permits these in- 
cursions, expires at the end of the year. 
The Gathings bill (H.R. 2010), now before 
the House of Representatives, would extend 
its life as it is for 2 years more. But Rep- 
resentative Coap, of Iowa, has introduced a 
measure (H.R. 6032), strongly supported by 
the Kennedy administration, which also pro- 
vides a 2-year extension, but in contrast to 
the Gathings bill, would give American 
workers much needed protection. 

It requires that before growers can employ 
"braceros" they must offer U.S. workers wages 
that are at least equivalent to average farm 
wages in the State or Nation, whichever is 
the lower. Growers would also have had to 
make reasonable efforts to attract domestic 
workers by offering them conditions of em- 
ployment comparable to those required by 
the existing law. Mexican workers would be 
limited to seasonal and temporary manual 
jobs and their numbers could be limited by 
the Department of Labor so as to assure 


active competition among growers for domes- 
tic farmworkers, 
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The House Agriculture Committee has re- 
ported favorably on the Gathings bill and 
the Rules Committee has cleared it for ac- 
tion by the House. It should be killed— 
unless it is amended along the lines of the 
Coad bill. Its death would be unlamented 
except by the large-scale growers. They have 
used it to obtain an endless supply of sea- 
sonal farmhands who work without com- 
plaint under conditions far below decent 
American standards. 


New York Times Urges Establishment of 
National Seashore Area on Padre Is- 
Land Cape Cod, Point Reyes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr, President, 
most of us will recall that President 
Kennedy, in his message to Congress of 
February 23, specifically urged that Na- 
tional Seashore Recreation Areas be 
established at Padre Island, Cape Cod, 
and Point Reyes, Calif. 

The New York Times of Sunday, 
May 7, 1961, published an excellent edi- 
torial which said, in part: 

To delay can only increase the cost of 
the lands that have to be bought by the 
Park Service, at the risk of losing some of 
them permanently. At this very moment 
the bulldozers are scraping out a subdivi- 
sion in the heart of the Point Reyes penin- 
sula. Texas developers who envisage a new 
Miami Beach on Padre Island are trying to 
force a compromise that would leave to their 
devices an additional 20 miles, and widest 
and best parts of the long, wild barrier 
beach. Commercial and residential devel- 
opments continue to whittle away at Cape 
Cod. The speculation that is always 
touched off by plans for public acquisition 18 
driving land values skyward. 


The quote from the New York Times, 
which I have just read, very accurately 
sums up the need for early action on 
bills to establish these National Sea- 
shore Recreation Areas. This is an in- 
formed and informative editorial. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp Appendix the aforemen- 
tioned editorial entitled “Three Needed 
National Parks.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THREE NEEDED NATIONAL PARKS 

Now that hearings have been held by com- 
mittees of both House and Senate, there is 
no reason for further delay by Congress in 
passing the bills to establish new national 
seashore parks at Cape Cod, Padre Island in 
Texas, and Point Reyes in California. 

In his conservation message to Congress 
February 23 President Kennedy specifically 
mamed these three areas. Secretary of the 
Interior Udall has given them vigorous 
backing. The recent hearings in Washing- 
ton disclosed overwhelming and nationwide 
public support. The opposition has dwin- 
died to local minorities made up mostly of 
landowners still angling for a better price 
when they sell to the Park Service and 
would-be developers who are trying to shrink 
the size of the proposed parks so they can 
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have additional, acreages to 


exploit. 


Each of these areas has its own natural 
splendor: Cape Cod with its great Nauset 
Beach, windswept and surfswept by the 
North Atlantic; Padre Island in its setting of 
shallow, subtropical seas; Point Reyes with 
its backdrop of white cliffs and scenic Call- 
fornia hills. Each is uniquely worth sav- 
ing unspolied for future Americans, 

To delay can only increase the cost of the 
lands that have to be bought by the Park 
Service, at the risk of losing some of them 
permanently. At this very moment the 
bulldozers are scraping out a subdivision in 
the heart of the Point Reyes Peninsula. 
Texas developers who envisage a new Miami 
Beach on Padre Island are trying to force a 
compromise that would leave to their de- 
vices an additional 20 miles, and the widest 
and best parts, of the long, wild barrier 
beach. Commercial and residental develop- 
ments continue to whittle away at Cape 
Cod. The speculation that is always touched 
off by plans for public acquisition is driv- 
ing land values skyward. 

In working out this kind of legislation. 
politicians often try to placate or accom- 
modate every last segment of local interest. 
There comes a time when the few remain- 
ing dissenters, who will neyer quit grabbing 
for the extra concession, simply must be 
overridden in the public interest. At Cape 
Cod, Padre Island, and Point Reyes that 
time has arrived. 


adjacent 


Address Delivered at Tomb of the Un- 
knowns, Arlington Cemetery, Va., Sun- 
day, May 7, 1961, by Gene J. Bianchi, 
Sovereign Grand Master, IOOF 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr, DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day May 7, 1961, hundreds of Odd Fel- 
lows from all parts of the United States 
and Canada participated in the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows annual 
pilgrimage to the Tomb of the Unknowns 
in Arlington National Cemetery. Sev- 
enty-one wreaths from that many grand 
jurisdictions were placed at the tomb. 
The wreaths from the Canadian grand 
jurisdiction were laid at the monument 
constructed by the people of Canada in 
memory of those U.S. citizens who gave 
their lives in the service of the Canadian 
Armed Forces during World War I, 

Hon. Gene J. Bianchi, sovereign grand 
master, IOOF, delivered an inspiring 
address at the memorial services held 
in connection with this pilgrimage. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I incorporate a 
copy of his address with my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED at TOMB or THE UN- 
KNOWNS, ARLINGTON CEMETERY, VA., SUN- 
DAY, MAy 7, 1961, sy GENE J. BIANCHI, SOV- 
EREIGN GRAND MASTER, IOOF 
We have this day assembled here in the 

sacred and hallowed Arlington Cemetery for 

our annual pilgrimage and ceremony to pay 

tribute to the ones who have rendered mili- 

tary service to our country, many of whom 
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sacrified their Hves that we may enjoy the 
blessing of living in a free world. 

Today we pause to pay tribute to those 
whose names are unknown. We know not 
who they are, nor whence they came. We 
know not their stations in life, nor whether 
their possessions were many or few. We know 
not when or under what circumstances they 
left the ranks of the living and joined those 
whose mortal voices are silent. 

This is one day when the past rises before 
us, Once again we are reminded that we 
are not creatures of chance nor of blind 
circumstances. It is obvious that this Na- 
tion of ours has been led and guided by 
the hand of our God. We would like to show 
that “God has provided some better things 
for us.“ However, it is only because gallant 
men, the young and many not too young of 
this great Nation and its allies, responded 
to the call of our Government at times when 
evil men sought to rob us of the way of life 
we love so much. The liberties and rights 
given to us by and through the Constitution 
of the United States of America. 

In paying just tribute at this time, we do 
so, not only to the memories of the individ- 
uals whose remains lie at rest in this hal- 
lowed ground, but to those hundreds of 
thousands of known and unknown whom 
they represent. 

Memorial Day will not let true Americans 

forget that men of many wars lie silent in 
their graves. Their names are etched on 
time-discolored tombstone and are un- 
forgettably engraved on the hearts of pos- 
terity. Think if you will of the lonely 
widows who have been the victims of lone- 
liness. The children who were and are 
tormented with mental anxiety because they 
have been denied the benefits and the Joys 
of their earthly father. Think of the 
mothers and fathers who said goodbye to 
their sons and then carried the feeling that 
these boys would not come home again. 
Then there are the returned veterans who 
must go through life suffering from the ef- 
fects of war. Men who sacrificed both suc- 
cess and happiness. Who set aside their own 
Plans for the future, postponed their prep- 
arations for desired vocations, diverted their 
attentions from pursuits of pence and con- 
struction and directed them to war and de- 
struction. Most of them responded not from 
any desire to engage in warfare or gain a 
fighter’s fame. but for their recognition of a 
duty to serve their country and their fellow 
man. 
Every individual who has served our Nation 
in the armed services is a witness pleading 
with American citizens to not forget that a 
great price has been paid for these liberties 
that are ours. They ask that we preserve 
that which they paid so dearly to obtain. 

Multitudes of patriots paid the supreme 
sacrifice for their country, giving their lives 
for an undying cause. The right to worship 
God according to the dictates of our own 
heart, The right to a republic form of gov- 
ernment. The right to live without being 
molested by a dictatorial regime. They are 
Saying to every American: You dare not for- 
get our devotion, our heroism, and our ap- 
Preciation for the principles that make 
America great. With basic American rights 
being weighed in the balances, we dare not 
forget. 

We have endeavored to establish and main- 
tain government only by the consent of the 
governed, Unfortunately, this condition does 
not prevail within all nations. More than 
once in the lifetime of most of us here we 
have seen governments of other countries 
become intoxicated by power and authority 
obtained illegally according to our standards, 
and endeavor to destrpy our form of gov- 
ernment and impose upon us their form by 
force and against our will. 
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In such circumstances those in authority 
must make the decision whether to submit 
to force or resist force. There is only one 
honorable course and on each occasion we 
have chosen it. knowing full well that it 
would ultimately lead to war, which would 
demand the lives of thousands of our young- 
est and best of those with their most useful 
and productive years ahead of them. Such 
are the times when the individual must for- 
sake his individuality, when-the safety of 
the Nation is more important than the life 
of any citizen regardless of his wealth, post- 
tion, or power. At these times our young 
men and women have not faltered nor en- 
deavored to evade the challenge of duty. 
They have come forward by the hundreds of 
thousands and by reason of their response 
with all the sacrifice involved for them it is 
possible for you and me to gather here today. 
While we pay tribute to their memory we 
should thank God that we have had such 
men and women in our Nation. 

Echoing through the corridors of time we 
hear them say: “You dare not forget the 
Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, the war 
with Mexico, the Civil War, the war with 
Spain, World War I, World War II, and the 
Korean conflict. We will not allow you to 
forget what brought this Nation of ours into 
existence. We will not let you forget what 
gave birth to this Nation of ours. You can- 
not let loose of your hold on governmental 
policies that came about because of the Dark 
Ages. America, you cannot allow yourself 
to forget the way. that God has led and 
blessed you.” 

It is particularly appropriate that the In- 
dependent Order of Odd Fellows should pay 
tribute here today for those who sought to 
destroy our Nation, first sought to destroy our 
order. In the form of government imposed 
by them on their citizens, and which they 
desired to impose upon us, there is no place 
for friendship, love, and truth; faith, hope, 
and charity, or universal justice, the basic 
principles and teachings of our order. Our 
brothers in other lands were among the first 
victima_of their ruthless seizure of power. 
Those virtues which we adopt and which we 
believe have helped to make our Nation 
great, must continue to be attributes of the 
character of both the individual and the 
Nation. Yes, gallant warriors, you died in 
defense of those virtues and we here today 
in humility and reverence gratefully 
acknowledge our debt to you. 

So Memorial Day brings us to the sobering 
thoughts that upon our shoulders rest the 
responsibility of reproducing the heroism to 
maintain that which was purchased and 
established at terrible cost. and as we ap- 
proach the moment when we are privileged 
to place the wreaths at the tombs of Amer- 
ica's best known and most beloved heroes, 
our minds will be closed to the audible word 
and only our hearts will feel the joy that is 
ours in representing some 2 million or more 
Odd Fellows and Rebekahs throughout the 
free world and we will know that each of 
these members whom we represent will, in 
their own way and in their own language, 
offer a prayer today that these young heroes 
will not have died in vain, and that the 
principles upon which our freedom is based 
and for which they died, will be preserved 
and respected by all nations, tongues and 
kindreds of the earth until time shall be no 
more. While our words and our actions of 
today deal with and pay well-deserved honor 
to the past, it is not the past alone which 
belongs to these who lie here. They gave 
their lives for the future, a future which can 
be realized only as we give ourselves to make 
secure the pence and freedom for which they 
died. 

We stand now in the presence of those who 
made the supreme sacrifice and in their un- 
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seen presence we too must make a decision. 
Can we in all truth and sincerity say: 
“Soldiers, as we take our departure and leave 
you to your lone and silent sleep, be assured 
you have not died in vain, The generation 
of today accepts the challenge and goes forth 
into the world of the living, inspired by your 
example, to maintain the principles for which 
you gave your all, that freedom, truth and 
justice might prevail, and if need be, which 
God forbid, again lay down their lives, as 
you have done and until such time to live 
for their country as you have died for it.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, such is my hope and 
their expectation. 


How Much Must We Lose? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, having 
read the columns written by George E. 
Sokolsky for many years and appreciat- 
ing his great contributions to our think- 
ing, I am inserting herewith an editorial 
by Mr. Sokolsky. I am sure that every 
American reading this must understand 


that time is not on our side but is on the 


side of the Communists. If they can 

continue to get us to talk while they 

are consuming the world, we already 

know the answer. The article follows: 
How Much Must WE Lose? 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

There is no use going into a fight unless 
the intention is to win. To lose is to 
strengthen the enemy. The only reason why 
Soviet Russia has defeated the United States 
in Korea, Cuba, Laos, as we shall lose in 
other parts of the world, is that the Russians 
are intent and aggressive whereas the United 
States prefers to retreat, to abnegate, to 
avoid direct action, to talk, talk, talk until 
the vapor of words fills the air. 

All this talk of doing nothing about Cuba 
is childish because if the United States does 
not do something about Cuba, the Russians, 
using Cuba as a fortress, will do something 
about the United States. The logic which 
produced our defeat in Korea is producing 
our defeat in Cuba. The same men who 
brought about our defeat in Korea are bring- 
ing on our defeat in Cuba. 

The argument runs that if we protect the 
United States in Cuba, Soviet Russia will 
seize Berlin. Im fact, Khrushchev said so. 
The answer to that can only be, “Seize and be 
damned Those who are afraid are already 
dead. When a nation shudders at the 
thought of war, it is already in the process 
of being conquered. 

This is the basis of Soviet strategy against 
the United States. It is to defeat us step by 
step without war and to Isolate us. In Laos, 
the British confused us by the proposition 
that they would act as brokers to effectuate 
atruce. Meanwhile, the Red Chinese-direct- 
ed Lao rebels steadily moved forward. The 
game is nearly over but the truce is still In 
the making. Perhaps we shall get around to 
a truce when the Red Chinese will move into 
Cambodia and Thailand. Will we retreat 
from there, too? 

If we have neither the courage nor the 
technique to defend our word. why don't we 
quit altogether? The Russians will isolate 
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us in a year or two unless we choose a place 
to fight them and stop this process, It is our 
isolation that is their target. The Russians 
and Red Chinese are building empire and 
are not wasting time with petty conversa- 
tions either at the United Nations or any 
other conference. While they make speeches, 
they also march forward. 

Their argument is: 

“You want to talk, so talk, We have 
plenty of delegates to send to meetings. Let 
them talk. It counts for nothing but you 
Westerners are so bogged down in a swamp 
of words that you talk because it gives you 
pleasure, like a debating society in college. 
You talk to each other and you talk to us. 
But we are very busy men. 

“With us, it is different. We are attending 
to business. Our business. Your business. 
It does not matter. We have men for talk- 
ing and men for acting. 

“If we have a man who jumps on a horse 
and rides furiously until he comes to a 
ditch; then he turms around and goes back 
slowly—if we have such a man, like some of 

my colleagues were, we send them far away. 
We do not need those who dare not take the 
next inevitable step. We get rid of them. 

“The West objects that Khrushchev said, 
We will bury you.’ So, he talked too much. 
So what. You are burying yourself by being 
afraid. And the more afraid you are, 
the more we will say, Boo!“ 

And it is all a correct position. Our Presi- 
dent has chosen as his advisers those who 
advised President Roosevelt and President 
Truman. The results of their period of polit- 
ical activity have thus far been disastrous. 
During his campaign, President Kennedy 
said that we had reached a low prestige. He 
would raise our prestige, but many of those 
whom he chose to help him raise our pres- 
tige were among those who helped lower our 
prestige. 

President John F. Kennedy is nobody's 
fool. Sooner or later, he will weary of the 
supercilious advice which he receives from 
those who are always proved to be wrong by 
the course of events. 

He will ask himself why the course of 
events proves them to be wrong. He will 
then set up his own policy without the 
counselors of defeat. When he does, the 
United States will again go forward. It will 
not go forward by retreating. 


Termination Payments Made, Sound 
Judgment Shown by Members 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, the Federal Government recently 
took title to much of the forest land of 
the Klamath Indian Reservation. This 
action was in accordance with the Kla- 
math termination program enacted by 
the Congress. As a result a large pay- 
ment was distributed to tribal members 
for these lands. I know that my col- 
leagues will be pleased and interested in 
the following report from the Klamath 
Tribune, which reports from the area it- 
self on the conduct of the tribal members 
receiving their payments: 

TERMINATION PAYMENTS MADE, SOUND JUDG- 
MENT SHOWN BY MEMBERS 

Bank officers, police officials, and mer- 

chants expressed surprise and lauded the 
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way in which Klamath Indians generally 
conducted themselves when they recently 
received their termination money. 

Some 588 Klamath adults received their 
unrestricted funds each amount to about 
$43,000. Ofthe total number receiving their 
checks, slightly over 300 adults are residents 
in the Klamath Reservation area. 

“It was fantastic” was the way one banker 
expressed it, remarking on the fact that there 
were only one or two individuals in the whole 
area who asked for cash. Bank representa- 
tives stated that tribal members took full 
advantage of savings and checking accounts, 
taking away very little of their money in 
cash. 

Many wild and unfounded tales spread 
about the Indians’ use of their money which, 
upon a little investigation, were found to be 
untrue. Newspaper accounts for instance, 
of one drunk withdrawee who landed in jail 
with $40,000 cash in a paper bag were denied 
by law enforcement officials. There's no 
truth to it“ said the sheriff's office where 
the story was supposed to have originated. 
Sheriff Britton remarked on how quiet it was, 
and the fact that law enforcement problems 
certainly did not increase as a result of the 
payments. 3 

Stories of tribal members on a spending 
spree were for the most part grossly exag- 
gerated. Most tribal members did purchase 
new cars, and a few, two new ones. 

The few isolated instances of unwise spend- 
ing, blown up out of all proportion in the 
papers, have overshadowed the other hun- 
dreds of tribal members who have wisely in- 

a vested their money in bonds, mutual funds, 
real estate, etc., or are socking it away in sav- 
ings accounts until they decide on a plan 
and in the meantime are quietly going about 
their businéss. ` 


A College Student Looks at Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I received a letter from a student 
at Mississippi Southern College, dealing 
with our current crisis in Cuba. The let- 
ter was, in my opinion, such a splendid 
analysis of the situation that I secured 
permission of the writer, Mr. Nick 
Stratas, to have it included in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I am including Mr. Stratas’ thought- 
provoking letter: 

I write you this letter with the deep con- 
cern for the freedom of America. As a 
senior college student at Mississippi South- 
ern College, I have witnessed the backward 
trend that this great country has taken in 
the cold war with Communist Russia. 

The current situation involving the upris- 
ing of anti-Castro forces in Cuba gives Amer- 
ica a chance to show Russia and the Commu- 
nist countries that this country will not 
stand for communism in this hemisphere 
or the world and that America will come 
to the aid of those who seek freedom. Now 
is the chance for America to act. The eyes 
of every American are focused on Washing- 
ton to show initiative in this crisis. 

As a spokesman for the State of Mississipp! 
and its people, you are implored to use all 
the power that you have in prodding our 
leaders to take the initiative. We do not 
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want appeasement. We cannot be proud of 
it. The present policies of the United States 
in trying to negotiate with Russia for peace 
have shown no results. History shows that 
Russia negotiates only to gain time in a 
protracted war. They have made us look 
silly to the world when we are the greatest 
nation in the world. 

We do not want to stand by and watch 
the world fall piece by piece into Commu- 
nist hands. We do not want to fear the 
threat of a nuclear war until it is too late 
for even war to save us. If the trend con- 
tinues, we will have lost this war with Rus- 
sia, even though undeclared, without losing 
a drop of precious American blood. We have 
something to fight for. The Communists have 
used psychology on this Nation until some 
of us think that it would be better to be a 
Communist. I assure you that the feeling 
of anti-Americanism is in the minority. 
How long will it remain in a minority with- 
out American initiative? 

We need a psychological boost. Cuba 
could be the place that the American spirit 
could show the world that we not only be- 
lieve in freedom, but we will fight for it. 
Another Hungary will not make the Ameri- 
can public or people over the world proud 
of this country. It would only make the 
downtrending feeling for this country con- 
tinue. 

Perhaps you are aware of the American 
feeling of living in a vacuum of security. 
As a journalism student I have witnessed 
this same feeling on the campus. Students 
as a whole have the feeling that nothing can 
happen to them. America has never known 
destruction in this present college genera- 
tion's lifetime. What will it take to wake 
them up to the fact that America might 
be standing on its last legs? History has 
shown that great countries have fallen be- 
cause the people thought they lived in a 
vacuum of security. I maintain that the 
leadership in Washington is the main cause. 
Let the people know of the situation they 
face. If they realize the dire need of action 
on their part and of our leaders, then per- 
haps we can be rid of the menace that 
threatens to enslave us all. 

Governmental happenings are too complex 
for every individual to comprehend. We do 
not know of the many things that happen 
in the Capital because of their complexity. 
We do not know that our representatives are 
the only ones we can turn to. This is the 
first time that I have written to you or any- 
one in Washington. Perhaps this is but one 
letter among thousands of the same kind. I 
hope so. If so, Iam glad to know that others 
feel as I feel. 

I am aware of the fine job you are doing 
for this Nation, State, and its people. As I 
type this letter, I have the feeling that you 
will do the best you can to stem the tide of 
appeasement and will help turn America on 
the path forward to victory and not defeat. 

Sincerely yours, 
Nick Srnaras. 


Third Party Threat Confronts Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted me, I 
am enclosing a letter to the editor of the 
Arizona Republic, by Mrs. Pat E. Paulsell, 
Coolidge, Ariz. It was called to my at- 
tention by Mr. John E. Robertson, of 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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The apathetic party which Mrs. Paul- 
sell describes here is known to all of us, 
and I wish every American citizen could 
stop and ask himself or herself if he or 
she is a member: 

Inn Parry THREAT CONFRONTS NATION 


EDITOR, THE ARIZONA REPUBLIC: 

I used to think the United States had a 
two-party system, but I find we have three 
Parties, and the third party is larger and 
more powerful than either the Democrats or 
the Republicans. It concerns itself not with 
elections exclusively, but with every phase of 
American life. It is known by many names, 
and its members often masquerade under the 
names of Democrats or Republicans. It is 
the apathetic party, and its campaign slogan 
is, Let George Do It." 

It's easy to recognize an apathetic. He is 
Often heard to say, “I forgot to register to 
vote,“ or, “What difference does it make who 
I vote for? They're all crooks,” 
want to get involved, I just vote the way my 
grandfather told me to when I was 9," 

We Georges know the apathetic well. We 
fight for his rights, we give our money and 
our time to keep the United States the won- 
dert ul place that it is. 

The apathetic enjoys the fruits of our 
Work. He says nothing when we succeed, but 
when we fail, he says we haven't accom- 
plished anything, and we're fools. 

We can fight an evident evil, those of us 
who care, but we cannot win without help. 
The filth of communism spreads into our 
hemisphere, and we who try so hard are sick- 
ened by it. Something inside us forces us to 
try harder. But we have two enemies in 
everything we do—our obvious opponent and 
apathy. 

I write this letter to arouse the apathetic 
party, but it is a helpless gesture, for the 
apathetics do not read beyond the first sen- 
tence. In fact, most of them do not read 
anything but the funnies. 

Mrs, Pat E, PAULSELL. 


The Futility of More Talk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith a very pungent editorial 
Published in one of the leading news- 
papers of the United States, the Long 
Island Press. This editorial expresses 
in no uncertain terms the futility of 
more talk: 


THe Furimity or More TALK 


The long delay in arriving at a cease fire 
in Laos adds up to one more chapter in the 
doleful record of Western attempts to nego- 
tiate with the Communists. 

Weeks go by; talks continue. 

And the fighting goes on, with the Commie 
forces continuing to have the upper hand. 

Obviously, the Reds dont mind prolong- 
ing the conversations. In fact their whole 
effort seems to prove that they regard peace 
as à kind of carrot to be dangled before the 
West and the West, we regret to say, is acting 
a bit like the donkey who hopes to get that 
carrot some day. 

We fully expect these ridiculous “peace 
talks“ to continue just as long as the Reds 
are able to push forward on the battlefield. 
The pro-Western Lao have never distin- 


or, “I don't 
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guished themselves by any great display of 
energy. And the supposed prospect of peace 
appears to have taken out of them whatever 
starch they may have had in the earlier 
stages of the war. 

Further negotiations can only result in 
prolonging this situation. 


“Youth Wants To Know” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, April 16, Secretary of Labor Gold- 
berg appeared as guest on Theodore 
Granik’s award winning television pro- 
gram “Youth Wants To Know.” This 
was the premiere showing over WABC- 
TV, channel 7, in New York City and the 
program received wide acclaim. It may 
be interesting to note that Secretary 
Goldberg had the following to say at the 
conclusion of the program, “This is the 
most inquisitive and best informed panel 
that I have appeared before since I took 
my Office.” 

Mr. Speaker, WABC-TV is to be con- 
gratulated on bringing this excellent 
program to the great metropolitan area 
of New York City. A special word of 
praise should go to Mr. Joseph Stamler, 
vice president and general manager of 
the station, and Mr. Al Hollander, chan- 
nel 7 program director, as well as all 
other personnel associated with making 
this fine program possible. 

As a Member of Congress from the 
borough of Brooklyn in the city of New 
York, I am proud and delighted to note 
that the Hotel St. George, the largest 
hotel in the city of New York which is 
located in Brooklyn, is presenting this 


program over WABC-TV and I should 


like to pay special tribute to Milton Kes- 
tenberg, president of the Hotel St. 
George Corp., for pioneering in this pub- 
lic service effort. ` 

Without objection, Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include in the RECORD a 
complete transcript of Secretary Gold- 
berg’s appearance on “Youth Wants To 
Know” at the conclusion of my remarks: 
“Yours Wants To Know,” SUNDAY, APRIL 16, 

1961, THE HONORABLE ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 

Secretary or LABOR, Guest 

Mr. Bannzn. Ladies and gentlemen, wel- 
come to “Youth Wants To Know.” Our 
guest is Secretary of Labor Arthur J, Gold- 
be: 


rg. 

Secretary Goldberg is faced with many 
problems concerning the economic health of 
our country, but none is more urgent than 
the unemployment problem. Last month 
the number of unemployed represented 6.9 
percent of the Nation's work force, a 20-year 
high for the month of March. Recently 
Secretary Goldberg said that within the 
coming year, the U.S. economy must turn 
up 10% million more jobs. We will have our 
first question for the Secretary in just a 
moment. 

Announcement. 

Mr, Barser. Mr. Secretary, it is 4 pleasure 
to welcome you to “Youth Wants To Know.” 
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Secretary Gotoserc. Mr. Barber, it is a 
pleasure to be with this panel, one of the 
most informed and inquisitive panels in 
Washington. 

Mr. Barser. Thank you. Now let's begin 
our questioning with Jerry. 

Question. Secretary Goldberg, what indi- 
cations of an economic upturn do you see 
currently? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Jerry, there are some 
signs of an economic upturn, but I want to 
warn that a few swallows don't make a 
spring or even a summer. And steel pro- 
duction has moved up and that is help- 
ful. It has moved up several percentage 
points over the last period. As a result of 
the weather, construction activities have 
moved up. And then retail sales although 
they are not what they should be, are be- 
ginning to respond. Maybe they are re- 
sponding to the fact that all of our wom- 
en, those of us who are married, maybe some 
of your dates, went out and got some Easter 
hats and we have had a little upturn in re- 
tail sales as a result of Easter business, and 
finally there is a slight upturn in the amount 
of hours worked in our Nation's factories. 
Not enough to bring a 40-hour week, but a 
little benefit over the period that existed 
during the last several months. 

Question. Do you believe then that cer- 
tain parts of the Kennedy antirecession 
program may prove unnecessary. 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Oh, no. We need all 
of the recession program and I just left the 
President and we were discussing whether or 
not it was not necessary to have further 
programs. That is a matter which is under 
study in the administration at the present 
time. 

Question. Mr, Secretary, what can be done 
about this hard core unemployment, and 
what is being done during this administra- 
tion right now? $ 

Secretary Go.pperc. Well, first of all, on 
the hard core of unemployment which some 
people call structural unemployment, the 
Congress of the United States has before it 
right at the present moment in conference 
an area redevelopment bill. This bill is de- 
signed to promote business opportunity and 
job opportunities in the areas which have 
hit by chronic unemployment—structural 
unemployment as some economists call it. 

Question. How would you furnish this eo- 
called feed money to badly depressed areas 
where they haven’t money to start over 
again? 


Secretary GoLpBrro. Well, the bill before 
the Congress which I hope Congress will 
enact in the next few days after they get 
through with the conference, provides for 
loans and grants of several hundred million 
dollars to enable these communities to de- 
velop businesses that will replace the busi- 
nesses that have ceased to grant full em- 
ployment because of technological and other 
developments. b 

Question. Mr. Secretary, we have been 
talking about quite a few recession meas- 
ures. I think one of the important things 
to consider is the cost of these measures. 
Exactly how much is this going to cost the 
Government? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Well, this is hard to 
say, but the Kennedy administration has 
been very conscious of cost considerations. 
Now, for example, our unemployment com- 
pensation extension bill, the temporary un- 
employment compensation extension bill, 
that is going to cost about a billion dollars 
and that is a very substantial sum of money 
by anybody's reckoning. But we have im- 
posed a tax on employers starting in 1963 
to take care of the cost of that program. 

So the Kennedy programs have been based 
upon realistic considerations and also based 
on sound fiscal reponsibilities. 

Question, But sir, if there is any in- 
crease in taxes at all, which you say will 
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be necessary to finance these programs, is 
this a good measure in times of a recession, 
and won't this aggravate the economic situ- 
ation? 

Gotha. Not necessarily, It 
depends on how you impose your tax. In 
this particular situation we are granting 
the benefits in the next 12 months, but 
we are postponing the tax for 2 years. 
In that way we think we have an ideal pre- 
scription. We meet the problems of the re- 
cession. We do not add to the tax burden 
at the same time. We hope by that time 
that we will have recovered from the reces- 
sion and then it is appropriate to collect 
the taxes that will pay for the program that 
we put in during times of recession. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, if local areas are 
willing to sacrifice, can't they solve most of 
their unemployment problem? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Well, local areas are 
doing a fine job. Take Scranton, Pa., for 
example. They have a great community ef- 
fort. They have a great State effort in the 
State of Pennsylvania, headed by their fine 
Governor, Governor Lawrence, and Mr. 
Batt, their commissioner in this area. But 
this problem is more than a local problem. 
We need a working partnership between lo- 
cal government, National Government, com- 
munity groups, labor people and manage- 
ment people to try and solve this problem. 

Question. Since you cited the 3 
Scranton, Pa., couldn't other areas 
to this and in similar conditions solve this 
problem, thus making it not necessary for 
the Federal Government to intervene? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. I wish they could. 
But the taxing powers which are basic, here, 
to a sound antirecession, and in fact a re- 
covery program, have been really exhausted 
by many of the States and localities. They 
have reached the maximum power to tax. 
They are unable to cope with the magnitude 
of the problem which is becoming nation- 
wide, by themselves. 

Let me give you a figure: We have classi- 
fied—I want to refer to the figure—101 ma- 
jor labor market areas of about 1650, 
now, with a substantial labor surplus. This 
means that throughout the country, north, 
south, east and west, we have a problem 
of substantial unemployment. 8 ioe 
means that we have a national 
CCC 
bility to deal with this subject. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, don't you think 
it would be a great burden on many of our 
country's employers to pass a bill to raise 
wages and at the same time encourage * 
to hire more people? 

Secretary Goipserc. Well, the amount ot 
tax we have imposed for example for un- 
employment compensation is four-tenths of 
1 percent additional tax. That is a very 
Small tax. But because it is a small tax 
spread largely over all the employers in the 
country, we are able to raise a billion dol- 
lars, and a billion dollars is very important 
for the relief of people who have been un- 
employed many long periods. We have 
1,800,000 people right now who have been 
unemployed for 15 weeks or more. 

Question. Well, don't you think it will be 
kind of a burden to ask them to raise the 
wages and then hire these other people and 
raise their wages to the same wages the 
other people working with them get? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Are you dealing now 
with our minimum wage law? 

Question. Yes. 

Secretary GOLDBERG, Well, that is another 
subject. First we were dealing with taxes. 
On taxes we have imposed a very modest tax 
and we hope by the time that that tax takes 
effect we will have substantial business re- 
covery in the country. If we do there will 
8 1 . profit base to take care of 
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Now on minimum wage, the studies of our 
Department indicate that when we raised 
the minimum wage last time in 1955, which 
took effect in 1956, we expanded employment 
opportunities rather than contracted unem- 
ployment opportunities. Now we. think it 
adds up to improvement in the economy 
rather than retrogression in the economy. 

Question. Mr. Goldberg, would you con- 
sider a 3 percent unemployment rate the 
normal rate, and would you work strongly to 
lower this rate? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. I think 3 percent is a 
high rate of unemployment. It is hard for 
me to accept the concept that any man who 
wants to work should be denied the oppor- 
tunity to do useful and fruitful work. 

Now it is true that there will always be a 
certain margin of unemployment in the 
country. This is because we are a tremend- 
ous country, this is because some people will 
be changing their jobs, this will be because 
some factories will be adjusting their prod- 
uct, so I suppose, and this is a very reluctant 
admission for me to make, that we have to 
live with a certain amount of unemployment. 

Now some countries believe that 2 percent 
is a high rate of unemployment. When the 
President mentioned 4 percent, and Mr. 
Helier, the Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, mentioned 4 percent, they 
were not talking about desirable goals, they 
were saying we immediately or in the near 
future have to move the rate of unemploy- 
ment down from 6.9 to 4 percent as the first 
measure of our achievement. They were not 
saying that 4 percent was the ideal goal for 
unemployment. Four percent is too high an 
unemployment rate. 

Mr. BARBER. Mr. Secretary, at a recent news 
conference did you not use the figure 4 per- 
dent, even though we would have a business 
upturn this year, the unemployment rate 
still would be 4 percent? 

Gotonznd. I said that unless 
Government, labor, and management did 
what they ought to do in this area, as I looked 
at the future employment and unemploy- 
ment figures, I was very fearful that we 
would have several million jobs that we 
have to provide—about 7 million—and still 
leave the rate of unemployment at 4 per- 
cent. And I mentioned this not as a de- 
sirable situation, but as pointing up the 
challenge of the problem that lies ahead. 

Question. What percentage rate would you 
be satisfied with, of unemployment? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Personally? 

I would like to see everybody who wants 
to work and has the capacity to work fruit- 
fully employed and I would not like to deal 
with this in percentage terms. I don't like 
to play the numbers game. 

Question. I mean practically, not ideally. 

Secretary GOLDBERG. All I would say is that 
we ought to strive toward the goal of bring- 
ing down employment to normal cyclical 
unemployment and normal employment of 
transitional people in the work force. 

I have mentioned that in some countries 
this is regarded to be 2 percent. Ours Is 
a larger country and maybe there has to 
be a little more play in the joints. But I 
would certainly believe personally that 3 
percent is the top rate in the area that we 
are discussing. 

Question. Secretary Goldberg. shouldn't 
Government play only a position of leader- 
ship in solving our problems while manage- 
ment and labor supply the action? 

Secretary Goupserc. No, I don’t agree with 
that. I think the great action that has to 
be taken in the country is of course in the 
private sector of our economy. I have re- 
peatedly said that the best answer to un- 
employment are jobs at decent American 
wages in private industry. But Govern- 
ment has a responsibility in this area as 
well as industry and labor and the respon- 
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sibility was written into our constitution 
and first in our preamble when we said we 
had to provide for the general welfare, and 
secondly in the powers of Congress. When 
Congress was empowered to tax, to promote 
the common defense and the general wel- 
fare of the United States. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, in a recent 11 
point. proposal for migrant workers, 1 
point was that a collective bargaining pro- 
gram be established for farm workers. How 
could this be done for this generation with- 
out further education and possible corrup- 
tion? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Well, first of all I just 
testified yesterday on migrant farm labor. 
This is a sadly neglected area in our econ- 
omy. ‘These are the forgotten people of the 
country. They not only do not enjoy the 
benefits of collective bargaining, they often 
do not have adequate housing. They have 
inadequate education. They have inade- 
quate health. They employ child labor. 
They do not have registration of contrac- 
tors who deal in migrant labor. So that what 
we have to deal with first, since this is a 
Sadly neglected area in our society, our first 
measure, and yesterday I appeared in sup- 
port of first measures, but to see to it that 
on the farms no child works. I exempt from 
that family farms because the family en- 
vironment protects against too much heavy 
labor and too much hazardous labor. 

But I believe it ought to be a consensus in 
the United States as it Is in industrial em- 
ployment, that children less than 14 years, 
of age do not work in the Nation's farms. 
We ought to house the migrant laborers ade- 
quately. We ought to see to it that a public 
group is created to watch over them. We 
ought to see to it that crew leaders do not 
exploit them. We ought to see to their 
education. 

These are what I regard to be priority 
measures in the area of migrant farm labor. 

Question. Mr. Goldberg, could not the lo- 
cal, possibly the State governments handle 
these problems that you have mentioned 
better than the Federal Government? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. No, I don't think so, 
and as a matter of fact I have received letters 
from the States indicating that they need 
the help of the Federal Government in this 
area. For example, we have crew leaders. 
About nine States have enacted laws regu- 
lating crew leaders who recruit migrant labor. 
Six of the nine States have been in touch 
with me and they have said, “While we have 
regulated crew leaders, to evade our regula- 
tions crew leaders will take migrant labor 
to other States which do not regulate farm 
labor and protect them.” So you see, since 
they move across States lines, the constitu- 
tional test of interstate commerce is fully 
met, and we have a national responsibility to 
see to it that these citizens are afforded real 
protection. 

Question. How can the Federal Govern- 
ment move into this area which is obviously 
unorganized? The union representatives 
haven't even been able to unionize these 
workers. To have collective bargaining, you 
have to have this type of organization. 

Secretary GOLDBERG. The Federal Govern- 
ment can move in by doing what they did 
for people when they enacted the Fair Labor 
Standards Act which originally some of the 
unions opposed. 

The test for the Federal Government and 
for State governments is not whether unions 
support it or oppose it. The test is what is 
in the national interest and what is in the 
interests of people. The fact that unions 
either do or do not organize the migrant 
labor does not excuse Government from its 
responsibility to provide minimal standards, 
just as we have in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, for wages, for children and so on in that 
area. > 
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Now immediately in the migrant labor area 
we have not come to the wage problem. We 
are trying to deal with the elemental things: 
Health, hygiene, education, housing, crew 
leaders and matters of that type. s 

Question. Secretary Goldberg, at. present 
under the Mexican labor program there are 
thousands of jobs on American farms being 
filled by Mexican citizens. Shouldn't Amer- 
icans fill these jobs and therefore help to 
alleviate the farm problem? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Iam now dealing with 
Proposals on the Mexican farm labor pro- 
gram. One of the tests of the program, 
which is written into law and which will be 
written into the new law, is that domestic 
labor is not available to do the job. Only 
then do I and will I certify that the foreign 
labor, Mexican labor, or labor from other 
countries is admissible for the purpose of 
doing farm labor. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, getting back to 
domestic migratory laborers, after the season 
is over and they pick their crops, they are 
then, shall we say, dumped in northern 
cities: Baltimore, Buffalo, New York. Whore 
responsibility is that now, the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the State or local? 

Secretary Go.pperc. Unfortunately under 
Present laws this is the responsibility of lo- 
cal governments and you have correctly por- 
trayed what happens. The average farm 
laborer of the migrant character works 100 
to 130 to 170 days a year and then he has 
Unemployment unless he is able to get em- 
ployment in factories or other areas. 

T think this problem. which is the problem 
of sending hundreds of thousands of people 
across States lines in interstate commerce, 1s 
a problem which commands national atten- 
tion: 

Question. Well, now if he doesn't get into 
other. employment, Mr. Secretary—Senator 
Wriuiams I think says he makes about $790 
a year. That means he must with his family 
go on the local welfare rolls. Do you see 
any chance for the Federal Government giv- 
ing more money to areas impacted with 
Migratory workers? The welfare aspects? 

Secretary GOLDEERG, Senator WitLIAMs has 
been one of our great leaders in the area of 
trying to protect migrant labor. As pointed 
out, this statistic that you mentioned, seven 
hundred and some dollars, we have to add to 


it and I am sure he would agree—he agreed 


with me yesterday when I testified—that 
they earn in nonfarm employment a 
few hundred dollars more, The total is 
about. $930, but that can't support a family. 
So that is true that when we advance stand- 
ards, despite the common conception we are 
always increasing costs, that does not neces- 
Sarily follow, because we are not going to 
allow these people to starve. And so cost 
exists in one area or another. The best way 
to do it is to do what has been done in the 
distressed areas bill and the area redevelop- 
ment bill, where we are now making pro- 
visions. to encourage the employment of 
rural labor as well as industrial labor. 

Question. Mr. Goldberg, now that there 
are approximately five and a half or six 
Million people unemployed and continually 
more being let off their job because of auto- 
mation, how do you see that we can employ 
these people and what types of jobs do you 
think we can fit them in? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. You have put your 
finger on a very important problem. I have 
estimated that next year we will have to 
create, if we have full employment, ten and 
a half million jobs. I have estimated that 
even if we had 4 percent unemployment we 
would have to create 7 million jobs. 

Now part of this is, we hope, the pro- 
grams we have advanced already will help. 
We hope to create better opportunities for 
business so that private Jobs can be created. 
And we are giving our continuing attention 
right now, the President and his advisers, to 
the whole question of whether or not the 
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programs we have thus far advanced are 
adequate to realize our goal of reasonably 
full employment in the country. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, are our present 
laws adequate to deal with the gangsterism 
and corruption in our labor unions? 

Secretary GOLDBERG., Well, we have a new 
set of laws which was enacted about a year 
ago. It has been my philosophy first of all 
that laws don't solve all problems, any more 
than the Ten Commandments solved all of 
our moral problems in the country. Before 
I will be ready to go to the Congress for 
additional laws in this area, I want to study 
the laws that have already been entrusted 
to me, After I do so, if I am of the opinion 
as a Government official in charge of this 
area that existing laws are not adequate, I 
will not hesitate to go to the Congress for 
additional legislation. 

Question. Mr. Secretary in relation to the 
Communist problem, why has it been neces- 
sary for the Federal Government to enact 
laws preventing members of the Communist 
Party to hold office in a labor union? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Well, because this has 
been the theory of the Federal Government 
and I must say with considerable justifica- 
tion, that Communists do not enter labor 
unions for the purpose of really working 
In labor unions, but that they enter labor 
unions for the purpose of carrying out the 
functions of the Communist Party. 

I have had some experience in this area, 
when I represented the CIO and participated 
in the expulsion of the Communist unions, 
And I must say there ts considerable validity 
to this position of the Government. 

Question. Secretary Goldberg, in a recent 
news story of last week it was rumored that 
Mr. Reuther Is rather upset with the Presi- 
dent, saying that he has paid far too much 
attention to foreign affairs and has not put 
enough attention on the domestic problems 
of job opportunities and the unemployed. 

What answer would you have to that? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. First of all it is highly 
natural and understandable that our Presi- 
dent should at the moment be devoting his 
prime attention to the great questions of 
survival. This is the question which ts in- 
volved in foreign affairs, but I must say in 
all fairness to the President and with due 
respect to my friend Walter Reuther, I have 
never had any difficulty going to the Presi- 
dent and discussing with him important 
questions of domestic policy. I have just, 
45 minutes ago, finished a 45-minute dis- 
cussion with our President.on the whole area 
of employment and unemployment. 

Question. Sir, William Morton of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board said that productivity 
should be increased and the gain should be 
passed on to the consumer through lower 
prices rather than to the unions through— 
to labor through higher wages or manage- 
ment through higher prices. Don't you agree 
with this? 

Secretary GOLDBERG. Well, I hope the con- 
sumer and labor and management benefits 
from our increased productivity. One of the 
things we must remember in the country al- 
ways is that we believe in not a stationary 
standard of living but we believe in advanc- 
ing our standard of living. And we have 
many people in the country-who still do not 
enjoy an adequate standard of living. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, here is a theo- 
retical question—utopian one, I guess: We 
have Mr. Stevenson at the U_N. seeking peace, 
we have diplomats in Geneva seeking peace. 
If we did get peace and then a demobiliza- 
tion of the people in the Army, just how 
would they be absorbed in the labor move- 
ment? 

Mr. Basser. Excuse me. I am very sorry 
to tell you that we will not have a chance 
to hear the Secretary’s answer because we are 
almost completely out of time, I am sorry, 
Mr. Secretary. 
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Secretary GOLDBERG. I am sorry, too, be- 
cause this was a very good question, but 
after Korea we had full employment without 
a tremendous armament budget. I am con- 
fident we can achieve it. 

Mr. Barger. Now we will have a final word 
from. our guest in just a moment after this 
very important message. 

Announcement. ] 

Mr. Ban RTR. Secretary Goldberg, thank you 
very much for being our guest. 

Secretary Goxupnenc. It is a great pleasure 
and I ought to correct myself. I said “after” 
Korea to you, Tom. I meant before Korea. 
I am delighted to share these thoughts with 
you and this bears out that this is the most 
inquisitive and best informed panel that I 
have appeared before since I took my office. 

Mr. BARBER. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
very much. 


Prelude to Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 25, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article Pre- 
lude to Plan,“ by Neil H. Burlingame, of 
Binghamton, N.Y. This article is copy- 
righted 1961 by Mr. Burlingame, and is 
the sequel to his article “The Great 
American Deception,” which I inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on January 
12, 1960: Prelude to Plan“ is inserted 
at the request of Mr. Burlingame, and 
I feel that it will be read with consider- 
able interest: 

PRELUDE TO PLAN 
(By Nell Hancock Burlingame) 


The American affluent society still hides— 
and breeds—massive poverty. It is of little 
comfort to 20 million poor families in the 
United States to know that the general level 
of prosperity is rising. It will need more 
than glowing newspaper reports to convince 
60 million underprivileged American citizens 
that poverty is being wiped out in this coun- 
try. The politicians and businessmen may 
ease their consciences by telling America's 
poor they have never had it so good, but this 
does not mitigate the hardships of millions 
of our countrymen who fail in the daily 
struggle to make ends meet. 

Personal income information obtained 
from the Federal Government proves beyond 
doubt that poverty in the United States is as 
prevalent as ever, and that our low-income 
families are comparatively worse off today 
than at any previous time in the Nation's 
history. Furthermore, due to their dwindling 
share of the national income and the rapid 
increase in population, poor families are 
being added to the American scene at the 
rate of a quarter of a million annually. This 
hardly jibes with high level assurances that 
the number of poor families in the United 
States is rapidly getting smaller and smaller. 

Shortly after the article, “The Great Amer- 
ican Deception,” which presents a statisti- 
cal study of the poverty situation in this 
country, appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, January 12, 1960, one of the Presidential 
candidates, later nominated by his party, 
wrote the author as follows: 

“I consider your article outstanding, not 
only because of its bold statistical attack on 
an ancient deception, but also because it 
has penetrated the myth that reforms have 
been effective in dealing with mass poverty.” 
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It is true that the average family income 
in the United States is rising. But it is 
equally true that the poor families’ share of 
the national income becomes less and less. 
What Government and business spokesmen 
do not tell us—if, indeed they are aware of 
it—is that economic gains, if any, resulting 
from so-called reforms to help the poor, 
actually benefit principally the well-to-do 
and the rich. At times these gains may tend 
to raise the average income, but they fail to 
help the poor families enough to offset the 
constantly rising cost of living. In the final 
analysis, it is the same old story: The rich 
get richer while the poor get poorer. 

While our poor families cannot pay for all 
the things they need, many are better off 
in some ways, in spite of lack of money, than 
in former years. In emergencies, services are 
availoble that did not exist before. Progress 
in food processing and distribution, in medi- 
cal knowledge and other vital areas, tends to 
benefit some of the poor. Technological 
advances make living, regardless of station in 
life, more enjoyable for many, But these 
considerations do not alter the fact that the 
overall poverty problem in the United States 
is no nearer solution than it was a half cen- 
tury ago. And now, suddenly, the security 
of the Nation and the whole free world de- 
pends upon an immediate solution. 

Millions of words have been published 
lately about the national purpose. Out- 
standing Americans have discoursed on the 
subject at great length and with considerable 
eloquence. Yet everything they have said 
can be compressed into three simple words. 
The national purpose, as it always has been, 
is nothing more nor less than service to 
mankind—including Americans. 

What has inspired this rash of rhetoric 
about the national purpose? Principally, 
the worry of our people about the security of 
the United States. Our welfare and security, 
thus our capacity to serve, depend upon eco- 
nomic growth, and the rate of that growth 
is diminishing and is inadequate for our 
needs. The experts agree that the present 
rate of growth of 3 percent annually must be 
doubled if we are to contain the Russian 
threat to impose dictatorship upon the world. 

Measures are proposed, some acted upon, 
to speed up the economic processes. But 
those who chart the national course have 
never seemed to realize that the principal 
obstacle to necessary economic growth is 
mass poverty in the Nation. If the poor 
families of the United States could buy 
goods and services on a par with the other 
two-thirds of the population, the rate of 
economic growth would jump to over 11 
percent and far exceed the fondest hopes and 
calculations of the experts and planners. 

Among the many problems confronting 
the Nation, some of which will continue to 
serve as an economic brake until they are 
solved. are the following: 

Eight to ten million American workers un- 
employed, including millions not recognized 
in official unemployment figures, and the 
situation getting worse; 

Many millions of workers not covered by 
minimum-wage requirements, working for 
less than a decent wage, and subjected to 
ablses which free enterprise imposes for the 
selfish benefits of businessmen; 

A perpetual inflationary business-labor 
climate which constantly advances the cost 
of living while undermining the purchasing 
power of the dollar, thus adding to the bur- 
dens of those who vitally need every particle 
of value that can be extracted-from the few 
dollars that come their way; 

Twenty million Americans living in slums, 
and millions more in substandard housing, 
while real estate interests and the politicians 
continue to make living problems for the 
poor more acute and difficult; 
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Agricultural surpluses mounting while 
millions at home and abroad are in need of 
food, with costs of storage and farmer sub- 
sidies falling heaviest on the very ones who 
receive the least benefits from ample na- 
tional food production; 

Opportunities for small businesses being 
obliterated by special privileges for, and ar- 
bitrary absorption by, the big corporations; 

Flagrant abuses of civil rights common- 
place in all sections of the United States, 
imposing further burdens on those already 
subjected to unfair and heavy economic 
loads; 

Ten million needy older citizens without 
health Insurance, and millions more of all 
ages, unabid to pay for adequate medical 
care: 

The richest and strongest Nation on earth 
second in many aspects of science, the space 
race, and in economic growth, while our 
Government temporizes with international 
affronts aimed at gaining for our enemies 
further advantages in military and economic 
areas; 

The rapid increase in juvenile delinquency 
and crime, while parents and officials shirk 
their responsibilities in the chase for solely 
personal satisfactions; 

Millions of our young folks without ede- 
quate educational facilities and oportunities 
while billions of American dollars are 
squandered on doubtful needs and whims 
of remote populations; and a host of others 
requiring vast sums presently, or potentially, 
unavailable from customary tax sources. 

The present yearly income of the Federal 
Government is roughly $80 billion. Over 
half goes for defense, 15 percent to veterans 
and the farm program, 13 percent for in- 
terest on the national debt. This leaves less 
than $12 billion which is already allocated 
to the customary needs of Government. 
Where will the extra billions for the pressing 
problems be found? Given reasonably full 
employment of the labor force under the 
present rate of economic growth, the Fed- 
eral income might reach $110 billion in 10 
years at current tax rates. But the present 
percentage breakdown of expense will not 
materially change, and even with a doubled 
tempo of economic growth, the Nation will 
be much, much too late with too little to 
meet the Russian challenge. We need $50 
billion in new Government revenue within 
the next 12 months, and by 1971 an esti- 
mated 10-year aggregate of $650 billion from 
new or vastly more productive tax sources 
for special measures on which the national 
security will depend. 

Yet solving many of the pressing prob- 
lems depends upon, and is not so immediate- 
ly vital to our people as the eradication of 
poverty in the United States. Furthermore, 
many of the lesser problems will almost au- 
tomatically solve themselves with added 
Government resources available under a 
sharply stepped-up economic expansion. 

During a prolonged study of the low-in- 
come situation in the United States, the 
implication cannot be avoided that our 
Presidents, our lawmakers, our economists, 
and our business leaders, past and present, 
have never really understood the overall 
poverty problem in this country, and do not 
understand it today. They do not seem to 
have the slightest idea of how to go about 
it to abolish poverty in the United States. 
This probably explains why they have never 
seriously proposed-it, and why they have 
never devised a workable program to accom- 

lish it, 
2 Without going into an extended recital of 
instances and reasons for failure of high- 
level efforts to improve the low-income situ- 
ation, one can be singled out as especially 
typical of many. Outstanding among the 
better and more publicized at- 
tempts to analyze the causes of poverty and 
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to suggest remedies, is the widely heralded 
Rockefeller report published in 1958. This 
document served as a basis for recommenda- 
tions by special congressional committees 
and other groups proposing legislative help 
for the poor and to increase employment op- 
portunities. Like so many other attempts 
to set a course for government and business, 
close study reveals its fallacies and incon- 
sistencies. 

If, as the Rockefeller report suggests, the 
o YIMOIZ OpUIOUODa IMO JO wmyənsujeu 
eu) əpmıno uorutndod mo zo uawas sru 
switched to the mainstream—and that woul: 
take a lot of doing, and require a long period 
of years at best—how would these people 
be able to replace those in better paying 
jobs, or find new jobs at better pay? Or if 
new industries were formed to make a place 
especially for them—which is not likely 
how would this change the existing propor- 
tion in different levels of pay? 

Or it the impediments of cost of geo- 
graphical movement were removed—and this 
might well be accomplished almost over- 
night—where would the travelling horde of 
workers find new jobs? And if they did find 
them, how would this change the prevailing 
ratio between the number of high and low 
pay workers? And if we could spread the 
educational opportunities for our low-income 
workers, where would they find additional 
jobs except as growth of business and indus- 
try kept pace, as it always must, with the 
mounting needs of a growing population? 

While some of the changes mentioned in 
the Rockefeller, congressional, professional, 
and other special reports focused on the 
problem might be desirable, they could not 
be accomplished quickly enough, and would 
only evolve over the years at a pace deter- 
mined by the year to year rate of economic 
development. Even if they could be speeded 
up or lumped into a priority program, they 
would not be enough, nor in time, to meet 
the needs of the Nation. They would not 
change the relative position that has en- 
dured between our income classes d the 
past half century. They would contribute 
little toward a solution of the perpetual and 
puzzling poverty problem. 

Poverty has always plagued mankind. 
There apepars to be no accredited account 
of its having been abolished in any country 

“In all recorded history. The Bible mentions 

the prevalence of poverty before and during 
the time of Christ. It even suggests that 
poverty will be always with us. Many Amer- 
icans believe it can never be wiped out. 
Many believe it is a necessary evil in an eco- 
nomic system where men have individual 
freedom and are entitled to all their labor 
and ingenuity can acquire for them. But 
there never before was an America with 
enough of everything for everybody if prop- 
erly channeled with fairness to all. 

Some top-rated college textbooks for eco- 
nomics instruction tell us that our economy 
has never produced, and still is not produc- 
ing, enough to provide everyone with what 
they need. The implications of such state- 
ments are utterly misleading and false. 
They reveal how little some of our most 
highly regarded economists know about the 
poverty problem. During the past 50 years 
there has been more than enough, or the 
capacity if well directed to produce enough, 
for every man, woman, and child not only in 
America but including some of the other 
countries of the world as well. But goods 
and services, even in the United States, are 
generally unavailable except to those who 
can pay for them, 

And here is the shocker for our con- 
ventional thinkers in Government and busi- 
ness: Poverty can be completely and perma- 
nently eradicated in the United States with- 
in the next 10 years. 
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Under favorable circumstances it can be 
accomplished in 5 years. Not by legislation. 
Not by channeling more wealth to the top 
to trickle through to the folks at the bottom. 
Not by handouts. Not even through 
Christian faith. But only as a result of some 
basic changes in the attitudes and thinking 
habits of the American people. And poverty 
extinction can be effected without upsetting 
Cherished institutions, or depriving the 
American people of their rights under the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
laws of the land. 

Finally, as the most important element in 
& successful cold war program against the 
Russians, the abolishment of poverty in the 
United States as am economic, social, and 
ideological accomplishment, would be worth 
far more, and cost far less, in our efforts to 
gain the respect and love of peoples of the 
World, than all the billions of dollars we 
have given away, or the billions more we may 
be beguiled into surrendering for ephemeral 
friendships. 

As a caution: Let us not get into prolonged 
Controversy over details and lose sight of the 
broad needs of the Nation. It does not mat- 
ter if the Government requires $50 billion, 
$500 billion, or $5 trillion in extra funds 
during the mext 10 years. Whatever is 
needed, the American economy must provide. 
It is certain that present Federal revenue, 
or even that obtained from a doubled rate of 
economic growth, will not be enough for the 
Programa that must be completed to success- 
fully fight the cold war. Wanted: A writer 
Of national distinction to help interpret the 
American plan to the American people. 


Duval Engineering & Contracting Co. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM c. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
19 of this year I voiced, on the floor of 
this great body, my opposition to the 
awarding of a Government contract to 
the Duval Engineering & Contracting 
Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., for the con- 
struction of a Saturn rocket complex at 
Cape Canaveral. My objections to this 
company’s receiving any Federal Gov- 
ernment contract was founded on the 
basis of proven fraud perpetrated by two 
of its supervisory employees who, before 
a Federal district court, were found 
guilty of fraud against the Federal Gov- 
ernment in lightloading asphalt on the 
Mayport Naval Base under a construc- 
tion contract awarded to the Duval en- 
gineering firm. 

At that time, I pointed out that the 
Federal district judge who tried them 
concluded that they were taking the rap 
for the management of the company and 
this was borne out by the fact that they 
are still employed by Duval. At that 
time I also pointed out that Duval was 
removed from the State of Florida’s bid- 
ding list because of fraud committed 
against the State as well as making pay- 
ola to State employees a common prac- 
tice. I further cited the conclusion of 
the Federal district judge concerning 
Duval's philosophy which, in the words 
of the court, was to cheat the Govern- 
mentif you can.” 
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On April 21, in spite of my objections, 
in spite of the Federal court’s conclusion, 
in spite of two convictions, in spite of 
Duval’s removal from the State of Flor- 
ida’s bidding list, and in spite of their 
record of fraud perpetrated against both 
State and Federal Governments, the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers awarded this 
company a one-quarter million dollar 
construction contract for construction of 
the Saturn Complex at Cape Canaveral. 
May I point out that this company was 
denied a State contract, on which they 
were low bidders, the same day they re- 
ceived the Federal contract. 

Following the awarding of this con- 
tract, I held a meeting with four repre- 
sentatives of the Corps of Engineers at 
which time I requested an explanation 
for their awarding this contract before 
thoroughly investigating my revelations, 
I having notified them about the highly 
questionable activities of this company 
2 days in advance of their awarding 
the contract. 

I received the Corps’ reply today and 
it reveals that they have no intention of 
withholding the contract. 

Paradoxically, I also received today a 
copy of a letter sent to the Governor of 
Florida, Hon. Farris Bryant, by the senior 
U.S. district judge who was assigned to 
and tried the Duval case, the Honorable 
Albert L. Reeves, of the western district 
of Missouri. Judge Reeves said: 

U.S. District Court, 
WESTERN DISTRICT OF MISSOURI, 
Kansas City, May 2, 1961. 
Re Duval Engineering & Contracting Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Hon. Parris BRYANT, 

Governor of Florida, 

Capitol Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Dear Governor Bryant: While holding 
court in Jacksonville, I tried a criminal case 
involving short loading on the part of the 
employees of the above-named company. 
They were both properly convicted for the 
reason that habitually, and almost daily, 
they caused a shortage of concrete designed 
for the runways of a Government airport. 

It was obvious from the testimony that 
the acts of these employees were mere symp- 
toms. The contracting company was per- 
forming a Government contract. Because of 
the extreme shortage in concrete loading, and 
because the Government knew about it, the 
company made a refund on the basis of a 
shortage of 451 tons; this, however, did not 
cover the entire shortage. From the testi- 
mony of witnesses, including the president 
of the contracting company, it appeared that 
the Government had not only been defrauded 
on the basis of a greater shortage than was 
accounted for, but that the employees were 
acting for the contracting company and were 
simply obeying orders, They did not profit— 
the company did. 

I considered that the treatment of symp- 
toms was of no value in the enforcement of 
the law, and granted probation to the two 
employees. 

An effort should be made to remove the 
cause of wrongdoing and such an effort would 
reach fruition by denying an unworthy con- 
tracting company the right to be awarded 
Government contracts under any circum- 
stances. 

It is for these reasons that I commend the 
authorities in the great State of Florida for 
denying Duval Engineering and Contracting 
Co. any further contracts. Companies -of 
this character and repute should be taught 
that fair dealing is not only proper, but 
necessary In doing business with municipali- 
ties. 
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I take occasion to congratulate you on the 
splendid executive work you are doing in a 
great State. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT L. REEVES. 


This letter certainly evidences. the de- 
gree of concern in this matter by the 
judiciary and is, to be sure, a highly un- 
usual statement for a district judge to 
make. Obviously, he is incensed at what 
he believes to be a great miscarriage of 
justice, and I most emphatically concur 
with him. I believe this letter to be most 
significant in that Judge Reeves is prob- 
ably the man most familiar with the 
case, having tried it recently, 

In light of this mounting evidence 
against Duval, I can see no alternative 
but to have the Corps of Engineers re- 
voke this contract. And, in light of the 
fact that, since 1957, Duval has been 
awarded nearly $18 million worth of Fed- 
eral-aid highway contracts, I will repeat 
my request that the Roads Investigating 
Subcommittee, on which I am ranking 
minority member, thoroughly investigate 
these projects in order to find out if the 
Federal Government has been defrauded 
on this $18 million worth of Federal-aid 
highways. 

Senator Kart E. Munpt, ranking mi- 
nority member of the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations, pres- 
ently conducting hearings on defense 
contracts, has already taken the lead in 
that body having requested an explana- 
tion from the U.S. Corps of Engineers 
concerning Duval's being awarded this 
Government contract. 


Memphian Takes Command of Guided 
Missile Carrier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, April 29, 1961, I had the honor 
and privilege of witnessing the commis- 
sioning of the Navy’s big new carrier, 
the U.S. S. Kitty Hawk. The impressive 
ceremony was on this huge carrier’s deck 
at the Philadelphia Navy Shipyard. 

The commanding officer of this new 
carrier is Capt. William Floyd Bringle, 
a native of Covington, Tenn., which is 
in the Eighth Congressional District, the 
district which I have the honor of rep- 
resenting in this body. 

There follows a very vivid descrip- 
tion of this commissioning by an excel- 
lent writer, Morris Cunningham, of the 
Commercial Appeal of Memphis, Tenn., 
an outstanding newspaper of the Na- 
tion. There also follows an editorial 
from the hometown newspaper of Cap- 
tain Bringle, the Covington Leader, an 
outstanding weekly newspaper of the 
Nation. The leader is edited by Joe Bu- 
ford and the managing editor is William 
C. Simonton: 


« 
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[From the Commercial Appeal, Memphis, 
Apr. 30, 1961] 
MEMPHIAN TAKES CoMMAND OF GUIDED Mis- 
SILE CARRIER 
(By Morris Cunningham, staff writer) 

PHILADELPHIA, April 29.—Capt. William F. 
Bringle, Jr., of Memphis and Covington, 
Tenn., smartly accepted command of the 
huge Kitty Hawk, the world’s first guided 
missile aircraft carrier, at commissioning 
ceremonies here Saturday afternoon. 

As a host of notables looked on, the stern- 
faced 48-year-old graduate of Byars-Hall 
High School in Covington briskly stepped 
forward, read his orders, and assumed com- 
mand of the 80,000-ton carrier. 

In quick order, Captain Bringle directed 
his executive officer to set the watch, and 
proceeded with the other steps in the color- 
ful, traditional ceremony. 

Captain Bringle, in accepting command, 
called it “the high point of my years of 
Navy service.“ He pointed with pride to the 
magnificent fighting qualities of the ship 
and with a word to the crew said, “it is up 
to us to develop a ship with a fighting spirit 
second to none * * * we promise to devote 
all of our efforts to molding the Kitty Hawk 
into an efficient fighting ship.” 

At the conclusion the giant craft, which 
already has undergone sea trials, became an 
active unit in the U.S. fleet and America’s 
latest contribution to the preservation of 
world peace. 

Guests here for the ceremony Included a 
score of Congressmen, among them Repre- 
sentative Robert A. Everett, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, who represents Captain Bringle’s 
home district, Representative James B. 
Frazier, Jr., Democrat, of Tennessee, and 
Representative J. Carlton Loser, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, the captain's wife, his daughter, 
Lynn Bringle, 14; his son, Donald Bringle, 
6; his mother, Mrs. William F. Bringle, Sr., 
his brother, and sister-in-law, Dr. and Mrs. 
Carey Bringle, all of 1639 Peabody, Memphis. 

ADMIRAL ‘BURKE PRESENT 


Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operations, delivered the principal address 
and was the senior officer present. A Navy 
band played the national anthem during 
th 
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The Kitty Hawk is unique because it is the 
first carrier to depend upon guided missiles, 
rather than conventional antiaircraft weap- 
ons, for its surface-to-air defense, 

Rapid-fire advanced Terrier missile 
batteries replace the conventional dual-pur- 
pose 5-inch guns. 

The Terrier is a missile about 15 feet long 
and about a foot in diameter and weighs 
about 1,100 pounds. It is propelled by a 
booster rocket of about the same length, but 
thicker, that weighs nearly 2,000 pounds. 
Automatic loaders enable two-missile salvos 
to be fired seconds apart. 

Electronic brains in the missiles cause 
them to follow a thin radar beam that 
is projected from the Kitty Hawk to the 
target. The missiles explode when they hit 
the target. 


LATEST TYPE PLANES 


For additional defense, as well as for 
attack, the Kitty Hawk carries the very lat- 
est type of carrier-based planes. The 
planes, which can range out to distant tar- 
gets, are equipped with missiles that can 
carry nuclear warheads. 

Takeoff time is trimmed to minutes by 
high-speed elevators and other equipment 
designed to place planes in the air in mini- 
mum time, 

The carrier, one of the world's biggest 
ships, is 1,104734 feet long, and 252 feet abeam. 
The flight deck measures 4.1 acres. The 
hangar area for handling, parking, and re- 
pairing of planes, measures another 2 acres. 
It is fully air-conditioned, and provides 


sleeping quarters for a crew of up to 3.855 
men. 
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APPOINTED BY COOPER 


He was appointed to the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy by the late Representative Jere Cooper, 
Democrat, of Tennessee, and was gradu- 
ated in 1937. He was comissioned an en- 
sign, and advanced steadily until he be- 
came a captain July 1, 1955. 

During World War II he saw service both 
in the Atlantic and the Pacific. He was 
awarded the Navy Cross and the French 
Croix de Guerre for heroism in the in- 
vaslon of France. Later in the Pacific area 
he commanded a cruiser squadron that made 
numerous strikes against the Japanese. 
There he was awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross with 5 gold stars, and the Air 
Medal with 16 gold stars. He remained on 
active duty, accepting a variety of assign- 
ments, after World War II. 

[From the Covington (Tenn.) 

Apr. 27, 1961] 
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Saturday morning in Philadelphia, the 
helm of the Navy's newest, biggest, and pre- 
sumably best, aircraft carrier was turned 
over to Navy Capt. William Floyd Bringle. 

As a community, we can justly take pride 
in this announcement. Captain Bringle’s 
people lived in Covington, he was born here, 
and he attended the local schools. He has 
many friends here who went to school with 
him and still remember him well, although 
he has not been back in several years. 

The command of a ship such as the Kitty 
Hawk is a tremendous responsibility. That 
Captain Bringle has been selected by the 
Navy for the job, should be a real and bona 
fide inspiration to all of us here, especially 
the younger people. It shows just what per- 
sonal endeavor and a little hustle can do if 
a man has the ambition to move up in this 
country. 

Captain Bringle had no more advantages 
than most of us here—he graduated from 
Byars-Hall, and then attended a military 
academy until he got an appointment to 
Annapolis. 

Being a captain in the Navy, while being 
a noteworthy achievement in itself, is not so 
much of an outstanding accomplishment— 
the Navy has lots of captains; they are com- 
parable in rank to a colonel in the Army. 

That Captain Bringle was selected above 
all the other captains to command the Kitty 
Hawk is more than ample evidence that the 
man has a lot on the ball and why we should 
feel community pride in his achievement. 
His command might be likened to being 
placed in charge of a multi-million-dollar 
business with several thousand employees. 

He has set a high mark for the upcoming 
youth of this county to shoot at. 


Leader, 


When Are We Going To Face Facts on 
Foreign Aid? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal should make us pause and think 
before we approve additional billions of 
American taxpayers’ dollars being spent 
on foreign aid. Is it not time we ask 
ourselves just what we hope to accom- 
plish through foreign aid and how close 
we are coming to our objective? Are we 
spending the money of the American tax- 
payer in the best interest of our own 
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country or are we using it to subsidize 
socialism around the world? Is it not 
time we received some firm commit- 
ments from those we help so generously 
instead of pouring money. into countries 
who lavish praise upon the Soviet Union 
any may even be lined up with the Com- 
munists in any showdown? 

I urge the Members to read the edi- 
torial and ask themselves these ques- 
tions: 

NIıNETY-BILLION-DOLLAR LESSON 


Secretary of State Rusk said the other 
night that 14 years’ experience in handing 
out some $90 billion in foreign aid has 
taught this country a few lessons. He indi- 
cated that the most important of these is 
that aid, to be effective, must have clear tar- 
gets and be carefully planned. 

While Mr. Rusk was making these remarks, 
it became known that the United States 
plans to lend Socialist India $1 billion in the 
next 2 years. The state planners in New 
Delhi need the money because they have 
spent and borrowed themselves to the verge 
of bankruptcy on a variety of overambitious 
industrialization projects. The country's 
third 5-year plan is said to need a stiff hypo 
of foreign cash if it's not to crumble com- 
pletely. 

The United States plans to turn over the 
funds on a blank-check basis, with the New 
Delhi Socialists free to spend the money ac- 
cording to the same policies that have gotten 
India into gigantic debt in the first place. 
As part of the deal, however, Uncle Sam is 
considering helping New Delhi with two spe- 
cific projects: A state-owned nuclear power- 
plant and another state-owned steel mill. 

This brings up a couple questions. First, 
is it a clear target of U.S. diplomacy to 
further entrench socialism in India? And 
secondly, putting aside for a moment the 
fact that a billion-dollar boost for India will 
hardly help Uncle Sam's balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, is it careful planning to mire 
India in still more debt? Another billion 
will bring the total U.S, ald to India to near- 
ly 85 billion, 

Mr. Rusk is certainly right when he says 
the Government should carefully plan its 
foreign-aid spending and aim it at clear tar- 
gets. But when do we start? 


Partisan Nominations Held Without 
Effect on Judicial Attitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, in the 
preliminary discussions which accom- 
panied the recently passed bill increas- 
ing the number of judges in the U.S. 
courts, some commentators sought to 
make political capital from the fact that 
all of the appointments under this bill 
would be made by a Democratic adminis- 
tration. 

The basis of this argument was that 
such appointments would necessarily be 
objectionable because they would be 
made under the auspices of a political 
party. 

One of our colleagues the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. MONAGAN], in a 
letter to the New York Times skillfully 
and effectively demolished this argu- 
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ment. I feel that the rebuttal which he 
made is important enough to be brought 
to wider attention than that of the read- 
ers of the letters column of the New 
York Times and I append Representa- 
tive Monacan’s letter herewith: 
PARTISAN NOMINATIONS HELD WITHOUT 
EFFECT ON JUDICIAL ATTITUDE 


Tó the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES; 

When one considers the history of judicial 
appointments to the Federal bench nothing 
could be less founded in fact than Prof. Rob- 
ert Dixon's contention in his recent letter 
that partisan nominations lead to judicial 
partiality. 

Without going so far as to advocate purely 
political designations, one must conclude 
that a review of past nominations clearly 
demonstrates that there is little connection 
between the nominal political affiliation of 
an appointee and his approach to the legal 
Questions with which he deals as a member 
of the judiciary. 

Justice Black is perhaps the greatest ex- 
ample of the fallacy of this argument. When 
he was named to the bench his nomination 
was criticized as being a threat to civil 
liberties. A former member of the Klan. 
he was opposed on the grounds that he could 
not, because of his former associations, 
exercise impartiality in the consideration of 
constitutional cases in the field of civil 
rights. 


ACCUSATION OF CONSERVATIVES - 


Yet today Hugo L. Black is the archprotec- 
tor of civil rights, a justice who is accused 
by some conservatives of desiring to strike 
down without discrimination all laws di- 
rected at the elimination of subversion and 
the restraint of freedom of expression, 

Harlan L. Stone was Attorney General un- 
der President Coolidge and was named to 
the bench as a Republican. Yet many of his 
Opinions—notably his dissent in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration case— 
Tank as landmarks in the liberal approach 
to constitutional questions. 

Earl Warren, a Republican Governor of 
California, and a candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent on the Republican ticket, is the author 
of the liberal opinion in Brown v. Board of 
Education, a milestone in liberal opinion in 
the field of racial discrimination. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr.—sounded out 
in advance by Theodore Roosevelt, and nom- 
inated as a Republican Justice—gravely dis- 
appointed the President who named him. In 
the National Securities case, he was described 
by the ebullient Chief Executive as being 
a judge “with a backbone like a banana” 
and went on to become a darling of the 
liberals and an outstanding proponent of 
freedom of legislative action in the field of 
social legislation. 


CRITICISM OF LIBERALS 


Felix Frankfurter, a leading critic of the 
course of the judicial process in the Sacco 
and Vanzetti case, is today criticized by some 
as being hypertechnical and overconserva- 
tive in civil liberties and free speech cases 
which reach the Supreme Court. 

From these examples, it can be clearly 
Seen that there is little connection between 
a man's political affiliation or his prior sta- 
tion in life and the attitude he takes when, 
as a member ot the Federal bench, he deals 
with questions of great import. ~ 

His prior party allegiance may qualify him 
for nomination under our system, But when 
he ts a member of our great Federal Court, 
relieved of obligation and sworn to the 
impartial administration of justice, he 
usually deals with the matters which come 
before him on their merits and in what he 
considers to be the best interests of the 
country. 

JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
‘Member of Congress. 
Wasninoton, March 27, 1961. 
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Legislating for Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in rushing 
through many measures demanded by 
the administration, much of it designed 
to expand Federal programs and con- 
trols. it may be that Congress is arousing 
suspicion that we may be playing poli- 
tics with legislation. Just last week we 
pushed through a $9 billion highway bill 
which is going to cost every taxpayer 
of this Nation additional money and we 
did it without even a record vote. The 
handling of some of the other legislation 
has been equally haphazard and could 
well lead many citizens to believe that 
some are more interested in votes than 
in responsible government. In this light, 
I call the attention of the Members to 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal. Maybe we 
should take a little more time to study 
the legislation we pass before giving way 
to administration pressure: 


ErHics AND PoLrrics 


With so much high-sounding talk about 
“conflict of interest“ and the presumed need 
for higher ethical standards in government 
and business, maybe it’s time for some 
down-to-earth thinking about the state of 
political morality in Washington, D.C, 

We have in mind, among other things, a 
brace of brandnew laws Congress has 
obligingly presented the President very much 
as he asked for them. Both the minimum- 
Wage and the depressed-areas laws are 
marvels of political hypocrisy, We don’t 
say they are the worst in the long history 
of politicking, but they are bad enough. 

The basic concept of the minimum-wage 
bill has been described this way: Extend 
coverage to as many workers as possible 
while incurring as few enemies as possible. 
By noting that the law covers 3.6 million 
workers not previously included, the politi- 
cians can trumpet their compassion for the 
poor little people.” 

That is a sham. The law excludes many 
workers—certain hospital workers, agricul- 
tural laborers, laundry workers, for exam- 
ple—who actually make less than $i an 
hour. Such exclusions are not difficult to 
fathom; to take just one, the powerful con- 
gressional farm bloc wouldn't hear of bring- 
ing in agricultural laborers, Indeed, a small 
group of workers in the South that were 
previously covered are kicked out under the 
new law, in order to make it more palatable 
to southern politicians. 

At the same time the measure extends 
coverage to many whose wages are far above 
present or prospective minimums, A choice 
instance is the inclusion of 1 million con- 
struction workers. The average hourly pay 
of construction workers in this country is 
$3.32. The reason for dragging them in 
is purely and simply to pad the apparent 
coverage and so make it appear that the 
Government is doing a lot for a whole lot 
of people. 

This fraudulent law has good company 
in the depressed-areas measure. The defini- 
tion of such an area is one where unem- 
ployment is above an arbitrary percentage. 
First of all, the Government makes only the 
most superficial attempt to discover how 
many people in this country are genuinely 
unemployed, in the sense that they are able 
and willing to work and actually looking 
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for any work that will keep them off the 
governmental doles. Thus the very premise 
of the depressed-areas legislation is faulty. 

Beyond that, it is designed to attract in- 
dustry to areas whose problem of the mo- 
ment is an excess of industrial capacity 
for immediate needs, while providing no as- 
surance of attracting industry to economi- 
cally unappealing areas. Some of the law's 
more candid supporters admit their doubts 
that it will do anything to relieve unem- 
ployment. The all-important political 
point is that it is a means of channeling 
nearly half a billion dollars to politically 
appealing areas. 

More generally, it Is becoming clear that 
this administration and this Congress pro- 
pose to pursue their political spending plans 
with little regard to the Government's fi- 
nancial condition. Unless they change 
quickly and abruptly, they are setting the 
country on an inflationary course. That 
means shirking one of the Government's 
most basic moral responsibilities, the preser- 
vation of honest money. 

We would want it well understood that 
we are not against politicians or politicking. 
In our Government a President is perforce 
a politician. In the nature and diversity of 
our political society, compromises in Con- 
gress—logrolling if you wish—are necessary 
and frequently desirable. In this way it is 
possible to reach something like a consensus 
of the country; it is frequently possible to 
defeat or modify dangerously extreme legis- 
lation. 

But what is striking about many in this 
administration and this Congress so far is 
the high degree of political cynicism they 
have brought to Washington; the virtues of 
politics, after all, cam turn into vices, as 
when they produce legislation and actions 
in clear confilct with the public interest. 

So it is perhaps not out of place to sug- 
gest some examination of consciences in 
Washington. If that is asking too much, 
the public should at least take a good look 
at what is going on in its name. 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States Deplores the Showing on 
Television of May Day Parades in Mos- 
cow N 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, whose zealous efforts resulted in 
the approval of legislation designating 
May 1 of each year as Loyalty Day, sent 
a telegram to officials of the National 
Broadcasting Co. protesting the show- 
ing on television of the annual May Day 
parade in Moscow. 

Observance of Loyalty Day, May 1, 
was conceived by the VFW as an effec- 
tive means of counteracting the pub- 
licity given the annual May Day cele- 
brations staged by the Communists in 
New York City. Loyalty Day celebra- 
tions have proved a powerful antidote to 
Red demonstrations in the United States 
and are worthy of the widest possible 
support and publicity. 

The following telegram which I re- 
ceived on April 28, 1961, contains the 
text of the protest to NBC officials: 
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Kansas Crry, Mo., April 28, 1961. 
Hon. James E. VAN ZANDT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

The following telegram in protest has 
been forwarded to Robert W. Sarnoff, Rob- 
ert Kintner, and Brigadier General Sarnoff: 

“The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States bitterly opposes proposed 
showing by National Broadcasting Co., of 
the Communist May Day parades in Mos- 
cow. The Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
many other patriotic groups in the United 
States, have spent much time and effort in 
promoting Loyalty Day in this country to 
counteract the effects of Red May Day cele- 
brations throughout the world. In fact, 
Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff has participated in 
the Loyalty Day parade in New York and 
I am sure he is fully familiar that until the 
Loyalty Day parade were started in New 
York City, May Day was celebrated by huge 
parades in New York City by Communists 
and fellow travelers. It seems strange that 
National Broadcasting Co. should ignore 
Loyalty Day celebrations in the United 
States while stimulating interest in com- 
munism through extensive coverage of the 
Moscow May Day parades.” 

I trust that you agree with my protest 
in this instance and will join me as we 
all know that May Day parades in Moscow 
are forced parades and are not participated 
in by the citizens on their own volition, In 
my opinion, the best interest of our country 
in our fight against communism cannot be 
served by programs of this type. 

Rosert E. HANSEN, 
Senior Vice Commander in Chief 
(In the absence of T. C. Connell, Com- 
mander in Chief, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States.) 


Civil War Centennial Address by W. 
Houston Barclay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
adventure, the suspense, the agony, and 
the final tragedy of the War Between the 
States came to many communities, large 
and small, North and South, in a variety 
of ways. 

The broad impact of the war on our 
civilization can never be fully understood 
without some appreciation of what it 
meant to the people it engulfed. 

Mr. W, Houston Barclay, a descend- 
ant of a Valley of Virginia pioneer 
family, and a member of the Rockbridge 
Historical Society, described this recent- 
ly in an address at the court house of 
my hometown of Lexington, Va., on the 
100th anniversary of the departure of 
the first troops from Rockbridge County 
for the conflict. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, the text of his remarks, 
from the May 4, 1961, edition of the 
Rockbridge County News. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


`~ 
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“LEXINGTON AND ROCKBRIDGE COUNTY GO TO 
WAR”—CENTENNIAL ADDRESS GIVEN BY 
HOUSTON BARCLAY 
(Note.—The text of the address by W. 

Houston Barclay at the recent Rockbridge 

Civil War centennial observance is published 

below. Mr. Barclay spoke at rites on the 

courthouse lawn sponsored by the Rockbridge 

Historical Society. The occasion was the 

100th anniversary of the departure of the 

first county troops for the conflict, and a 

tablet honoring Rockbridge war dead was 

unveiled). 

One hundred years have passed since our 
country went thorugh the period of its 
greatest trial. Before we start on the ac- 
count of the Civil War itself and the effect on 
Lexington and Rockbridge County we must 
go back a few years before 1861 so that we 
may understand why our people felt and 
acted as they did. For those who do not 
know this history would have a hard time 
being sympathetic with them. 

This part of my talk I have called “The 
Union Must Be Preserved,” for this is the 
phrase most often heard repeated in the ac- 
counts of this period. As early as 1850 
Judge John White Brockenbrough, of Lexing- 
ton, in an address pleaded with his people 
to “stay the tide of fanaticism which 18 
sweeping our land.” Also in 1855 William 
Cabell Rives had spoken “to drive the spirit 
of fanaticism and sectional hostility from 
our land, which is leading to a struggle be- 
tween blood brothers.” Wise leaders here 
agreed that because Virginia was a border 
State it would most likely be the battlefield, 
and therefore they were much concerned, 

The Virginia Assembly at Richmond sent 
out an invitation to all the southern States 
for a ‘Peace Convention“ to be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on the 4th day of February 
1861, at the Willard Hotel. Of the 34 States 
invited 21 responded by sending 133 dele- 
gates. These men were most enrnest in try- 
ing to stop the coming onslaught and hold 
the Union together and by doing this to 
prevent a war. This same day 6 southern 
States that had already seceded from the 
Union met in Montgomery, Ala., and formed 
the “Southern Confederacy.” 

As we look back on this Peace Convention 
it is very easy to criticize it, In one way 
they missed the mark completely by not fac- 
ing the facts but the resolutions that they 
formed after 23 days of debate were first “to 
try to hold slavery South of the 36° N. lati- 
tude and second to enforce the fugitive slave 
law. Both of these resolutions were voted 
down by the Congress of the United States. 

Meanwhile, the secession convention. of 
Virginia in Richmond kept trying to get an 
agreement among its members and a great 
uncle of mine, Samuel McDowell Moore of 
Rockbridge, was burned in effigy for a fiery 
speech he made in favor of the Union. 

About this time Maj. T. J. Jackson of Lex- 
ington accompanied a detachment of Vir- 
ginia Military Institute cadets to Harpers 
Ferry and they were present at the hanging 
of John Brown. 

FAMILIES DIVIDED 


Families were divided on the subject of 
preserving the Union at all costs ond great 
misunderstandings were nurtured, Dr. 
George Junkin, president of Washington Col- 
lege was a strong Union man. His family 
was badly divided on this subject and one 
daughter and a nephew sided with the Doc- 
tor while another daughtcr, who had mar- 
tied Col. John T. L. Preston, a Lexington 
man, and her two brothers sympathized with 
the South. In fact, these two brothers were 
in the southern army. Another daughter 
who had just died was the first wife of Maj. 
T. J. Jackson. It was largely from the dairy 
of Mrs, Preston, a northern woman; that I 
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have obtained much of my information for 
this talk. 

Many other families were divided in the 
same way, which is one of the things that 
make a Civil War so horrible. Even as late 
as April 26, 1861, the “Southern Churchman” 
published a plea for peace. It said, “Some 
Christians think there is more power in a 
bag of gunpowder than in the arm of the 
Almighty.” 

On April 15, 1861, came the great blow. 
President Lincoln called for troops from Vir- 
ginia to help bring the seceded Southern 
States back into the Union. April 12 Fort 
Sumter was fired upon and on April 17, 1861, 
Virginia seceded. The curtain was raised on 
one of the greatest tragedies in our history, 
for the Civil War was both futile and 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Lincoln's call united all Virginians in 
one great cause to protect the State. Now 
nothing mattered but the preservation of 
Virginia and all the people of Rockbridge 
and Lexington began working together. I 
said all but this was not true, for there was 
a small group who refused to join the army 
or help in any way. Among these were a 
few merchants. These people were called 
“Yellow Dogs” and some of them were 
pointed out to me years later. But on the 
whole the better citizens responded bravely. 
From my family, my father and nine uncles 
were in this struggle. What stories I have 
heard, for strangely enough though most of 
them were wounded all came home alive. 
They talked about the war every day as long 
as they lived. 

War was declared, 

Bands played “Dixie.” 

Girls sang and put cockades of red and 
blue ribbon in their hair, the first symbol of 
the Confederacy. 

Boys marched. The young men of Rock- 
bridge County had been drilling and forming 
companies for some time before this. ‘The 
Rockbridge Dragoons were organized in No- 
vember 1859. Now a vote was taken in the 
county as to the advisability of Virginia. 
seceeding the result 1,728 for secession 
and only one vote against it. 

LOCAL UNITS LEAVE 

Gov. John Letcher (a Lexington citizen) 
called for volunteers for the southern Army. 
The day after Virginia seceded the Rock- 
bridge Rifles marched to Staunton 103 
strong. The same day the Rockbridge First 
and Second Dragoons with 60 men each left 
for the same destination. On Sunday, April 
21, the Virginia Military Institute cadets 
under Maj. T. J. Jackson left Lexington for 
Richmond, where they took over the train- 
ing of officers for the Confederate Army. An 
of these cadets became officers themselves in 
the years that followed. 

These companies gathered in this court- 
house square for a blessing and prayer by 
the ministers of Lexington, before leaving. 
Washington College professors and students 
were drilling on the campus under instrue- 
tions by the VMI cadets before these men 
left for service. 

After Mr. Lincoln’s call and before Vir- 
ginla seceded a Confederate flag was raised 
on Washington College. Dr. Junkin, the 
college president, ordered it taken down and 
a wise student said that as Virginia had not 
seceded they had no right to put up the fing, 
so it was agrecd to take it down. A few 
days later it was raised again, and Dr. Junkin, 
his daughter, and a nephew left Lexington 
for Philadelphia, 

The next company of which we have a 
record was the Rockbridge Artillery which 
was Tormed April 21, 1861, with 70 men. 
Gen. William N. Pendleton, of Lexington, the 
Episcopalian minister and a graduate of West 
Point Military Academy was elected the com- 
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mander. Colonel Poague in his book states 
that many men from over the mountain in 
Charlottesville at the University of Virginia 
came to join these Rockbridge companies 
because of their outstanding leadership. 
This was also helped by the fact that Sandy 
Pendleton, a son of the general who later 
became a member of General Jackson's staff, 
Was a student at the University of Virginia. 
Also there were many Southern States rep- 
resented among the students and cadets in 
Lexington. 

The cavalry and artillery companies were 
Outstanding for the care given their horses. 
This was due to the fact that a large number 
of the men in these outfits were Rockbridge 
County farmers, and knew how to select and 
Care for their mounts. 

There was much interest among the 
Colored people of the county in forming a 
company of their own and Col. James Cole 
Davis was appointed to organize such a 
company. 

y The Liberty Hall Volunteers, named for 

& company from this area that fought in 
the Revolution under the president of 
Liberty Hall Academy, Dr. William Graham, 
Was organized at Washington College on 
June 8, 1861, and my father than a student 
there at the age of 17 was among their 
number. They left Lexington after a period 
Of prayer and worship led by Dr. W. 8. 
White, minister of the Presbyterian Church. 
They were mustered in at Staunton the 
next day. 

HEAVY TOLL 

From then on for several months com- 
panies were leaving Rockbridge County for 
the army, a list of 15 in all. Two of this 
number were formed at Brownsburg, 2 com- 
Pany of rifles and one of cavalry. 

In Rockbridge during the whole war 2,343 
Men enlisted. This was 86 percent of the 
Manpower of the county according to census, 
and 37 percent of these men never re- 
turned, but were Killed or died in service. 
One strange thing was that all this time 
the people thought it would be a short war. 
Colonel Poague states that his law partner 
in Lexington wanted to go at once for fear 
the war would be over before he could en- 
Ust. Mr, Lincoln’s first call for men was 
for three months’ service. 

The county women were not idle during 
these first days. The ladies of Brownsburg 
Made 80 coats, 80 trousers, 80 knapsacks, 80 
Canteen covers, and 10 tents in 1 week for 
One of their companjes. The years dragged 
On, and the time between 1861 and 1863 
Was known as the “Middle Years.” Lexing- 
ton and Rockbridge County during this 
period did not suffer nearly as much as they 
Were to do later on. 

Rockbridge people were chiefly concerned 
now with caring for the sick who came 

, burying the dead, supplying the army 
With food and clothing and providing for 
their horses. Business in our towns was 
about at a standstill as supplies had to be 
gotten through the blockade and money was 
so scarce the people could buy nothing. 

The population of this area was composed 
mainly of women, old men, children and 
ex-slaves. 

THE LADIES’ WORK 


The ladies formed Aid Societies and 
worked in the town churches making sup- 
Plies which were shipped to the hospitals. 
One of these hospitals was at Alum Springs 
One at the White Sulphur and one at Staun- 
ton. There was another at the fairgrounds 
in Lexington and later in the war one was 
established at W. College. The 
fairgrounds hospital had 150 beds and most 
Of the time was filled with cases of small- 
pox. The ladies aid societies sent everything 
that they could possibly spare—beds, car- 
Pets, food, tableware, money, blankets, 
quilts and sometimes they gave the services 
of their servants. All the window curtains 
were used as bandages. Nothing was too 
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good for our wounded and sick soldiers. All 
the ladies asked in exchange was that their 
men wherever they were would receive the 
same loving care. 

Lexington was divided into seven parts 
and each part was responsible for a hospi- 
tal a week. For example the wagons for 
Staunton left every Thursday loaded with 
all that was collected and made for that 
week in that section of town, After a time 
when all of the men were gone the Masonic 
Halls were used as workshops. 

The Ladies Aid Society of Natural Bridge 
did a unique thing. They offered their 
houses for men on furlough who were too 
far away from their own homes to go there. 
Also the sick and men recuperating from 
wounds were cared for by them. The same 
was done in other parts of the county but 
not on as large a scale. 

Colonel Poague tells that he came to his 

house near Falling Spring after being badly 
wounded and that he realized that his fam- 
ily did not have enough food to divide with 
him. His mother and sister were going 
without in order to feed him so he left and 
went back to the Army in order to relieve 
the strain on his people at home. He also 
stated that when he returned he took with 
him 60 new recruits from the county to the 
Army. 
The Society of the Southern Cross was or- 
ganized among the ladies and their special 
task was the making of surgical dressings 
for the hospitals. 

The Lexington chapter had 70 members. 
When the boys came home hidden supplies 
were brought out and given to the neigh- 
bors to help them meet the need. 

The town streets became almost impas- 
sable for there was no money and there were 
no men to work them, May 15, 1963, was a 
day never to be forgotten in this county. 
Gen. Stonewall Jackson was buried here. 
For the first time some of the inhabitants 
began to believe that maybe God was not 
on their side. 

Exactly 1 year to the hour later the Bat- 
tle of New Market was fought and the young 
cadets from Virginia Military Institute were 
present; 10 were killed and 45 boys and two 
officers wounded. 

Whenever the stage coach arrived in Lex- 
ington everyone who could, ran to hear the 
news. Lists of wounded and killed were 
posted and the small boys who read the lists 
spread the news rapidly to the relatives and 
friends. We cannot picture a town without 
telephones, telegraph, radio, or television. 
How hungry they must have been for word 
of their loved ones, for often they had heard 
the cannonading and knew that a battle was 
in progress. 

The doors of Lexington were never locked 
and this is a great compliment to the colored 
men of the town who were the only young 
men left at home, but the citizens had such 
perfect confidence in them that they never 
dreamed of any trouble. 


THE BLACKEST DAY 


Now came the blackest day in the history 
of Lexington. On June 7, 1863, news was 
received here that the Federal army of Gen. 
David Hunter (who was a Virginian by birth) 
was in Staunton and coming. this way. 

The town began to gird itself for the shock. 
Supplies were hidden along with the family 
silver and other treasures. All animals that 
could be moved were driven to the moun- 
tains, soldiers on furlough or wounded were 
moved to places of safety, June 11 the first 
scouts arrived in town. Mrs. Preston tells 
in her dairy of seeing a squad of cavalry in 
Confederate uniforms passing her front gate. 
She called to them to hurry for the Yankees 
were coming and one of them cursed her and 
said they were northern spies. Then came 
the infantry after the town had been shelled 
by cannon from across the river. Forty 
houses were hit beside the Virginia Military 
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Institute and Washington College, although 
General Hunter in his report says he did not 
shell the town. The Confederate Army 
burned the bridge over what we now cal] the 
Maury River to slow down the progress of the 
Federals. 

The houses used by the northern generals 
as headquarters while in Lexington were the 
Jacob Fuller house, the Francis H. Smith 
house, the Prof. James J. White house. At 
9 am. the Virginia Military Institute was set 
on fire and burned. They burned it because 
this was State property and also because the 
Virginia Military Institute was doing such a 
fine job training soldiers for the southern 
Army. Gov. John Letcher’s home was also 
burned. 

As the infantry entered town the men be- 
gan looting the houses on the pretense of 
hunting for Confederate soldiers, but taking 
all food found and anything else that pleased 
them, This of course frightened the occu- 
pants. Mrs. Preston's diary gives a full de- 
scription of what went on. She said she 
wrote it down so that she could send it 
North to her father so he could know how 
they behaved. She and her daughter hid 
the family table silver and her brother-in- 
law General Jackson's sword under their 
hoop skirts all the time the Federal troops 
were around, 

I also remember a family story of how an 
ex-slave slept on the doorstep of my grand- 
mother Barclay’s house with an ax to pro- 
tect the three lone ladies In the house. The 
library at Washington College was looted and 
the guard at my grandfather Moore's house 
gave their cook a Greek dictionary for mak- 
ing him a pot of soup. Washington College 
was saved by a board member's. going. to 
General Hunter and telling him that Gen. 
George Washington had given the money to 
build the college. 

On Thursday, June 14, the Federal troops 
left as quickly as they had come and carried 
away the Washington monument from in 
front of the Virginia Military Institute. 
This was returned after the war. The town 
of Lexington began to breathe again and 
lick its sores and adjust to an even more 
frugal life than it had known before. An 
average supper here at that time was hot 
milk poured over a slice of toast or occasion- 
ally a bowl of grits. As my father used to 
say about his northern prison experience, 
“We had a dried apple for breakfast, a glass 
of water for lunch, and let it swell for sup- 
per.” That was almost as bad as it was in 
Rockbridge County in those days. 

When the Yankees left a number of the 
young colored people went with them. 

PRICES SOARED 


Prices in Lexington after Hunter's raid 
are recorded as $30 for a gallon of sorghum, 
$6 for a pound of candles and 6250 for a 
barrel of flour. This was for the people who 
had the money but most trading was done 
by exchange for some other product. 

Colonel Preston sent his family for Christ- 
mas 1863 from Richmond a pair of rubber 
shoes for his wife for which he paid $30, 
some old illustrated magazines picked up in 
the barracks for the smaller boys, a piece 
of dress goods given him by a friend for 
the older daughter, a bridle picked up off a 
battlefield for the older boy, and as a special 
gift some writing paper from a captured 
northern supply train. This was almost im- 
possible to obtain in civil life. And last 
but not least one orange. 

Most of the schools in Lexington were 
closed by this period. Time was running 
out for the Southland. 

Now we come to the sad story of Appomft- 
tox. After Petersburg, Lee realized that the 
end was near and on Sunday he sent word to 
Richmond to evacuate the city. This no- 
tice came while the people were in church 
so the news spread rapidly. The citizens 
of Richmond ordered the liquor shops to 
pour the whisky into the gutter. The riff- 
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raf drank it as it ran down the streets and 
the results can be imagined. For some rea- 
son the tobacco factories were set on fire 
and the flames spread to the residential sec- 
tion. Miss Ellen Anderson of Lexington has 
a clock carried out of their burning home 
to the sidewalk. It was the only thing saved 
and was found the next day unbroken. The 
city was in bad condition when the soldiers 
came through. Those who could left town; 
the rest boarded up for the arrival of the 
troops, Lee and his now small army marched 
toward Appomattox as they were overpowered 
by the enemy. 

Surrender took place after very Httle fight - 
ing and Lexington heard the sad news 
quickly. The whole town and county virtu- 
ally went into mourning. General Grant al- 
lowed the officers to keep their horses. My 
uncle Ned Moore, although a private, had 
acquired a horse. He was telling his neigh- 
bor from Lexington, General Pendleton, 
about it, whereupon the general appointed 
my uncle to his staff and he was able to 
keep his horse. When he came home to Lex- 
ington he sold the horse for enough money 
to enter Washington College the next fall. 
This is very in the fact that it 
showed that officers and men had close con- 
tact all through the southern Army, All 
accounts tell of officers returning from fur- 
lough often bringing great numbers of let- 
ters to the private soldiers from families at 
home. How wonderful that this close fellow- 
ship existed. 

General Lee was allowed to retire to Oak- 
land on the James River, where for a few 
months, with his family once again around 
him, he could rest and catch his breath and 
get his bearings. Later, as you all know, he 
accepted the call of the board of Washington 
College to become its president. 

The Carpetbaggers from the North were 
very discreet in Lexington because of the 
presence of so many ex-soldiers in the two 
schools; also because of the fact General Lee 
was living here. It was fortunate for our 
people that they had “Lee the Guardian 
Angel Myth” at this most trying time. 

The people of Lexington and Rockbridge 
County were closely united because of the 
suffering they had gone through together as 
well as by the comradeship of the men in 
camp for 4 years. The boys and girls were 
together again and youth has a way of for- 
getting quickly. Small groups of young 
people began meeting and these gatherings 
were called “Starvation Parties”, with little 
to eat but lots to talk about. The old custom 
of serenading the ladies was begun again and 
life in Lexington and Rockbridge County 
slowly became more normal. 


Minimum Wage 


SPEECH 
HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


. OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
tion of the House in approving the con- 
ference report on the minimum wage bill 
was a great victory, not only for the 
administration, but for underpaid work- 
ers throughout the Nation. It would 
have been unconscionable, in my view, 
to have permitted another session to go 
by without giving some relief to this 
group. 

For the first time since 1938 we have 
succeeded in substantially extending the 
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coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Under the bill which we approved 
on Wednesday retail and service estab- 
lishments, with certain exceptions, which 
gross at least $1 million annually and 
which purchase or receive goods for re- 
sale that move or have moved across 
State lines in the sum of $250,000 or more 
per year, to pay their employees a fed- 
erally designated minimum wage. It is 
difficult for me to understand why this 
provision eyoked so much controversy. 
Small retailers are not affected, and 
surely it is not unreasonable to expect 
firms which do a business of $1 million 
a year to pay $1 or $1.25 an hour. Nor 
is the dollar volume yardstick a unique 
concept in determining what constitutes 
interstate commerce. As has been fre- 
quently pointed out, the National Labor 
Relations Board has used it for years, 
and the Congress gave its consent to this 
approach by incorporating it into the 
Landrum Griffin Act in 1959. Asa Rep- 
resentative from the State of New Jer- 
sey I am deeply gratified by the new 
minimum wage law. Although most 
industry in my State already pays wages 
considerable in excess of the new mini- 
mum, the bill will help those workers at 
the very bottom of the wage scale. It 
will rep t an increase in purchasing 
power as well, and this cannot but stim- 
ulate the expansion of our general econ- 
omy. And, to some extent, it will tend 
to discourage industry from moving out 
of the State to areas where present wage 
rates are far below the national average. 


Charles F. Crowley Nomination for the 
Football Hall of Fame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
most gratifying to have word recently 
of the nomination of my good friend, 
the late Charles F. Crowley, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for the Football Hall of 
Fame. 

Charles F,—Charlie—Crowley, distin- 
guished alumnus of the great Cambridge 
Latin School was one of the outstanding 
football leaders of his generation. 

He was educated at Cambridge Latin, 
Harvard College, and Notre Dame Uni- 
versity and his career on the gridiron 
of his day stood out like a beacon light 
in the history of American sport. 

He was recognized by his contempo- 
raries as a rugged, star football player 
of invincible spirit and dogged deter- 
mination. The great Percy Haughton 
named him as the greatest end he had 
ever coached, and the famous Jim 
Thorpe hailed him as the only end who 
ever stopped him without a single gain 
during the course of any football game. 

At Notre Dame, he was the teammate 
and close friend of the noted Knute 


Rockne, Gus Dorais, and others who 
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were developing the modern game at 
Notre Dame and bringing the forward 
pass into the important role that it plays 
today. 

After a brilliant career as a player, 
Charlie Crowley later entered the field 
of coaching at Harvard where I first 
met him, and where he aided materially 
in promoting the success of great Har- 
vard teams of that time. 

He was head coach at Dallas Univer- 
sity in Texas where his teams made a 
deep impression on the entire southern 
conference, and later at Columbia Uni- 
versity, first under Percy Haughton, and 
later as head coach, where his teams 
made the best record in modern Colum- 
bia history. 

Charlie Crowley was undoubtedly an 
outstanding sports figure of his day, and 
a real credit to any and every institution 
with which he was associated and a great 
credit to the game of football and Amer- 
ican sport. 

But Charlie Crowley was something 
more than that: he was an outstanding 
coach, a great American, and a noble 
Christian gentleman. 

While he was a rugged, courageous 
competitor greatly respected by his op- 
ponents, he was esteemed and respected 
for his sense of fair play, his inspiring 
leadership of young men, and his superb 
brand of sportsmanship. 

While he believed that any game 
worth playing was worth winning, he 
was an ardent disciple of hard, clean 
play, and always stood for the highest 
standards of sportsmanship and con- 
duct on and off the football field. 

He was a man of amiable and generous 
personal qualities, a great human being 
interested in promoting sound values in 
his boys, helping them with their prob- 
lems and encouraging them to seize their 
opportunities and take up the burdens of 
leadership in whatever field of life they 
aspired. 

Though he was endowed with strong, 
rugged personal traits and a remarkable 
courage, and quick-witted reactions that 
enabled him to rise above almost any 
situation, he was a man of supreme 
kindness, gentility, and love of his fel- 
low man. He was beloved by all who 
knew him, and he was a friend whose 
loyalty knew no bounds. 

Such a man was Charles F. Crowley, 
who is so fittingly honored by a recent 
coaches’ nomination for the Football 
Hall of Fame. 

We can all be proud that this noble 
American lived in his time to make such 
noteworthy contributions to the game 
which he loved, to the youth which he 
so intelligently and devotedly trained, 
to our schools and colleges, and to the 
Nation which he served in war and in 
peace with all his heart. 

The life and work of Charlie Crowley 
will long be remembered. His burning 
faith, his high ideals, and his unselfish 
contributions are a source of genuine 
pride to all of us who were close to him 
and to all of those in this great country 
of ours who admire rugged character, 
inspiring example, stalwart Americanism 
and unswerving loyalty to the principles 
of our national life. 
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It was a great honor and privilege 
for me, Mr. Speaker, to join in impressive 
exercises for my very dear and beloved 
friend, one of the great figures of the 
American gridiron, Charlie Crowley, on 
December 20, 1960, at Cambridge Latin 
School, Cambridge, Mass., when I made 
the presentation of the Charles Crow- 
ley Memorial Cup to a very fine young 
man of whom Charlie Crowley would be 
very proud, Louis E. Cellineri, Cambridge 
Latin football star and honor student 
who was selected for this honor by his 
Coaches and Headmaster Jack Sheehan. 

This award was made for the first 
time at an assembly at Cambridge Latin 
which had many of Charlie Crowley's 
old friends in attendance, including a 
large delegation of Gridiron Club mem- 
bers, and the proud parents of the out- 
standing young man, Louis E. Cellineri. 

Crowley’s career was one which truly 
serves as an inspiration for the young 
men of the Nation. Starting at famous 
Cambridge Latin School where he was 
an all-round athlete and captain of the 
football team, he was probably the only 
Man in the history of American football 
Who could claim the honor of having 
been a star player at both Harvard and 
Notre Dame. His outstanding skill as a 
player and repute as a gentleman, sports- 
Man, and student, still continue to be 
legendary at both these great American 
Universities. 

At Harvard he played on some of the 
great Percy Haughton famous teams 
and at Notre Dame where, with his warm 
friends, the immortal Rockne, illustrious 
Gus Dorais and other greats, he became 
One of the leading originators and ex- 
Ponents of the type of forward pass foot- 
ball and the open game that now domi- 
nates the American scene. 

The great and famed Boston sports- 
writer, George C. Carens, took occasion 
recently in his celebrated column to com- 
Ment on the Crowley Award and at the 
same time briefly outline Charlie's bril- 
liant career alluding to his close asso- 
ciation with Percy Haughton and 
Rockne, two of the truly outstanding 
Men in American football and Gus 
Dorais, another coach-player of first 
Magnitude. 

The fine young man, Louis E. Cellineri, 
is following in several respects in Crow- 
ley’s footsteps, and as the first recipient 
of the Charles Crowley Memorial cup at 
Cambridge Latin School he unquestion- 
ably has a brilliant athletic, academic, 
and personal career ahead of him. 

He was selected for the Crowley Award 
by experts who evaluated and appraised 
his magnificent work as a player and 
these included the very eminent head- 
master of Cambridge Latin School, Hon. 
John Sheehan, his teachers, coaches and 
others familiar with his all-round per- 
formance, not only as an athlete but as 
& brilliant student and an inspiring 
young leader. 

The selection of Cellineri as a student- 
athlete carries out the gleaming heritage 
and tradition of this old and highly 
esteemed secondary school, one of the 
greatest in the Nation, which throughout 
its long faithful service as an outstand- 
ing educational institution has empha- 
sized the building of character, the cul- 
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tivation: of the arts and sciences, the 
encouragement and inspiration of lofty 
aims and achievement and the virtue of 
the old Roman expression “Mens sana 
in corpore sano” and the effective bal- 
ancing of the intellectual and the physi- 
cal, and, of course, proper emphasis on 
the role of those spiritual values which 
must predominate in any adequate, suc- 
cessful program. 

The headmaster of this great school 
is an inspiration in himself and the 
same is true of the excellent teaching 
staff. Jack Sheehan has distinguished 
himself as one of the great educators of 
our State. A ‘brilliant athlete in his 
day, an accomplished scholar and stu- 
dent, an inspirational and highly qual- 
ified leader, Jack Sheehan has admirably 
carried on the great traditions of Cam- 
bridge Latin and the same may be said 
of his associates on the teaching staff of 
this renowned school. 

On the day I had the honor of present- 
ing the first Charles F. Crowley Award, I 
was profoundly impressed with the at- 
mosphere that prevailed in the school, 
the complete order and attentiveness of 
the more than 3,000 boys and girls 
crowded into the huge auditorium. 

An air of solemnity prevaded the great 
room and you could almost hear a pin 
drop during the exercises presided over 
by Headmaster Sheehan. The dignified, 
able, and distinguished head of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration at Boston, a great 
personal friend of Charlie Crowley for 
many years, the beloved and respected, 
Gen. William J. Blake, spoke of Crowl- 
ey’s great intrinisic worth, high char- 
acter, and his Superb contribution as a 
captain of the infantry in World War I 
and his highly gifted, effective, and out- 
standing service to the work of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration as a learned 
lawyer, counselor, and valued aide in 
this vital work. 

Lifelong friends, schoolmates, team- 
mates, and admirers of Crowley’s were 
gathered to join in the tribute of honor 
and affection being paid him. They in- 
cluded his Veterans’ Administration 
associate, Neil Cronin, John Irwin, Pat- 
rick Roche, his close friend, Dr. Simon 
Kelleher, Tom Hickey, the incomparable 
N. V. (Swede) Nelson of Harvard foot- 
ball fame, one of the greatest after din- 
ner speakers and finest American sports- 
man, John Carver, John Glacken, and 
his old and very dear friend, Charles 
Linehan, another inspiring football 
great and longtime outstanding be- 
loved and revered coach of Rindge Tech- 
nical School, a teacher, educator, and 
gentleman of unsurpassed character, in- 
tegrity, ability, and good works, Joseph 
Kozlowski, famous Boston College foot- 
ball star, Henry C. Lynch, another warm 
friend and great teacher and Dr. Ed- 
mund J. Twohig, and very close friend, 
Dr. William Sharry. The distinguished 
colleagues and comrades were crowded 
into a special section reserved for Char- 
lie Crowley’s gracious and beloved wife 
and helpmate, Mrs. Myrtle Crowley, his 
two lovely daughters, Mrs. Mary Rogers 
together with her two sons, and Miss 
Jean Crowley. 

There was an unusual quality of 
solemn appreciation of a great event 
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about this award that made a vivid and 
lasting impression upon the participants 
and everyone in attendance and the 
Stirring occasion will long be remem- 
bered as one of the moving events of its 
kind in the long, bright history of Cam- 
bridge Latin School and Massachusetts. 
I feel that a special word of com- 
mendation should be said of the interest 
and efforts of the great sports figure and 
teacher, Mr. Charles Linehan, in as- 
sisting Headmaster Sheehan with the 
arrangements for the award which con- 
tributed so greatly to the success of the 
occasion. His loyalty to his ideals and 
his friends, not to speak of his other 
noble qualities, make him stand out in 
Cambridge and in the Nation. 


Law Day, U.S. A., May 1, 1961—Due 
Process of Law—The Lawyer’s Respon- 
sibility—By Hon. Joseph A. Cox, Surro- 
gate, New York County; President, New 
York Law School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, Law Day, 
U.S.A, was celebrated on May 1 through- 
out our land for the purpose of calling to 
mind the importance of the rule of law 
in protecting our cherished individual 
rights and liberties. A scholarly speech 
of national significance was delivered for 
this occasion at the New York Law 
School by the Honorable Joseph A. Cox, 
surrogate of New York County, who is 
also president of New York Law School, 
Surrogate Cox makes a lasting contribu- 
tion to legal literature in pointing up the 
role of the judiciary and the responsibil- 
ity of the lawyer for protecting due proc- 
ess of law. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the full text of Surrogate Cox’s speech 
in the Appendix of our CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Law Day, US. A., May 1, 1961—Dvx Process 
or Law—TxHe LAWYER’s RESPONSIBILITY 
(By Hon. Joseph A. Cox, surrogate, New York 

County, president, New York Law 

School) 

This year, continuing the precedent of 
past years, President Kennedy has pro- 
claimed today as Law Day, U.S.A. It is a day 
of introspection, reevaluation, and rededi- 
cation by lawyers to the basic principles 
which distinguish our legal processes and 
procedures from those of countries where 
the rights of the individual are subordi- 
nated to those of the state. 

One of the most important and basic 
Tights in our form of government is the con- 
stitutional guarantee of due process of law. 
I have chosen to discuss this phase of our 
system of jurisprudence, not only because of 
its fundamental significance to the individ- 
ual, but because of certain notable develop- 
ments during the last year which merit con- 
sideration and reflection on this occasion. 

The lawyer has a singular obligation, to 
safeguard due process. His duty to his 
clients requires that charges or allegations 
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be proved before they may be asserted or 
published as facts. His training compels 
him to reject hearsay, surmise and suspicion. 
Allegations and charges must be supported 
by admissible evidence, either in the form of 
sworn testimony subject to cross-examina- 
tion, or by means of documents possessing 
probative value, or both. Thus is the in- 
tegrity of the judicial process maintained. 
The presumption of innocence, the privilege 
against self-incrimination, the right to 
reasonable bail, the right to counsel, and 
the right to be confronted by witnesses— 
these and more are legacies of the common 
law and our constitutional history—legacies 
which the legal profession utilizes, yet seeks 
to preserve and even enlarge, as the custo- 
dian and the protector of due process of 
law, the trustee of individual rights. 

Our constitutional guarantees of indivi- 
dual freedom are under constant attack, and 
our continuous preoccupation with legal 
questions involving due process bears wit- 
ness to the geal of our courts and lawyers 
to maintain and indeed broaden the scope of 
these guarantees, in some cases abandoning 
long-accepted procedures in the light of 
more searching analysis, as we shall see in 
considering several recent cases. 

These cases, to the observant and studious 
lawyer of experience, as well as to the lawyer 
in the making, emphasize that we should not 
espouse the concept of due process of law 
as a high-sounding phrase, to be favored in 
general terms or in theory. Due process is 
tested again and again in our judicial 
forums, and these adjudications should re- 
kindle our faith in our judicial system, even 
when the result may be momentarily dis- 
tasteful or unwelcome. 

Let us take, as our starting point, the case 
of Matter of Wood v. Hughes, decided by the 
New York Court of Appeals as recently as 
February 23, 1961, reported at 9 N.Y. (2d) 
144, 

In this case, the court, at long last, nulli- 
fied the heretofore existent power of a grand 
jury to file a so-called report or “present- 
ment“ where the evidence is insufficient to 
warrant an indictment, 

The decision was 4 to 3, which is indica- 
tive of the gravity and closeness of the ques- 
tion to the members of our highest court. 
Hence, it may be of value to appraise the 
facts, the implications, and the 
which resulted in a much needed clarification 
of an important application of due process. 

The case involved an investaigation by 
the grand jury into charges against public 
officials. Previously, although the evidence 
failed to sustain an indictment, the grand 
jury had been permitted to file with the 
court a public report, censuring the offi- 
cials for their conduct. In its majority de- 
cision the court held that the grand jury 
lacked such power, and sustained the 
right of the New York Supreme Court to re- 
fuse to accept the so-called report. 

Prior to the decision in the Hughes case, 
a grand jury report which criticized the 
actions of private individuals was suppressed 
by the court of general sessions of New 
York County. The comprehensive -opinion 
of Judge Mitchell Schweitzer so holding is 
reported at 19 Misc. (2d) 682 (Nov. 19, 1959). 

The Hughes decision, applying as it does 
to public officials, must apply a fortiori in 
the case of noncriminal conduct by private 
individuals. The opinion of Judge Schweit- 
zer, rendered in such a case, is now validated 
by the Court of Appeals decision in Hughes. 

Those who advocate that a grand jury, 
lacking sufficient proof to base an indict- 
ment, should nevertheless have the right to 
file and make public its so-called present- 
ment, predicate their contention upon the 
belief that the public has the right to know 
the facts, and to Judge whether the present- 
ment fairly reflects the situation found by 
the grand jury. I, too, believe—and just as 
passionately—that in a democratic society 
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the public Is entitled to the fullest knowl- 
edge of the functioning of its public 
servants, Doubt arises, however, when we 
consider whether the grand jury is the ap- 
propriate vehicle for disseminating knowl- 
edge to the public of noncriminal acts or 
conduct—knowledge which has been derived 
from evidence given in secret, not-in a ju- 
dicial forum, not before a jury, not by con- 
frontation of witnesses, but merely as a pre- 
liminary to possible later judicial review 
and determination after indictment, after 
due process of law, with every safeguard of 
our judicial machinery available to the de- 
fendant or defendants. 

In the Hughes opinion, written by Judge 
Fuld, the Court of Appeals reasoned that 
the grand jury's historic function is limited 
to determining whether the evidence sub- 
mitted constitutes the commission of a 
crime. If so, the grand jury should find an 
indictment; if not, the grand jury should 
dismiss the charge or femain silent. If it 
goes beyond this, becoming in effect a self- 
appointed censor of morals, the court stated 
that it engages in conduct which is legally 
unauthorized and morally obnoxious.” 

We may, and should, in this connection, 
take note of the view with which the general 
public regards the grand jury. To the lay- 
man it is a part of the judicial process par- 
ticularly associated with criminal law. To 
him it is a public body whose pronounce- 
ments carry the weight of official condemna- 
tion. Any published statement of its activi- 
ties, whether called presentment or report, 
carries with it an implicit accusation of 
wrongdoing. Though the person involved 
may not be guilty, even were he indicted, his 
reputation may suffer incalculable harm 
through a critical pronouncement or censure 
which he is given no opportunity to refute. 

The grand jury is composed of men and 
women, sincere and honorable in their pur- 
pose, but possessed of no greater wisdom 
than the rest of us. As stated by Judge 
Fuld in the Hughes decision: 

“Grand jurors are not selected for their 
skill in appraising efficiency in public office 
or delving into matters more appropriately 
reserved for executive or legislative action.“ 

Their views on public morals are no more 
sound, nor any less so, than yours or mine. 
Yet, until now, the grand jury has been 
privileged under the law to do what might 
be defamation of character were you or I 
to engage in similar conduct. 

Consider also that an individual maligned 
in a grand jury presentment or report has 
no forum to which he may resort for vindi- 
cation. If indicted, he may attempt to se- 
cure vindication at the ensuing trial. If 
defamed by you or me, he would have a 
similar remedy, with possible pecuniary rec- 
ompense. He is powerless, however, to ob- 
tain legal redress when possibly baseless 
charges of a grand jury are publicized in the 
guise of a public court record. 

Again, Judge Fuld in the Hughes case: 

“A report * * * is not intended to serve 
as a basis for prosecution. It is not a crim- 
inal accusation, grounded on legally suffi- 
cient evidence of the violation of a criminal 
statute, to which answer may be made in 
court; it is rather a moral condemnation or 
exhortation without any forum being pro- 
vided for explanation or defense.” 

When the grand jury's- investigations 
concern the question whether or not to in- 
dict, its activities and all subsequent pro- 
cedures are circumscribed by applicable law. 
The members of the grand jury are assisted 
by the district attorney and his staff in de- 
termining the legal effect of evidence pre- 
scribed in reaching their decision to indict 
or not. This is not the case where they 
step outside this narrow area into the limit- 
less range of public or private morality. 
This is the function of the legislature, which 
is empowered to conduct the type of inves- 
tigation to establish the founda- 
tion for needed legislation, 
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Much has been said and written concern- 
ing legislative investigatory procedures, and 
it is not my purpose to discuss the contro- 
versial aspects of this subject. It is to be 
noted, however, that legislative investigation 
differs fundamentally from the type of in- 
vestigation hitherto resulting in the so- 
called presentment or report of a grand jury. 

Legislative investigation is specifically au- 
thorized by law. Its purpose to to provide 
a factual basis for new or remedial legisla- 
tion, if deemed necessary. All of the in- 
vestigative procedures are public and pub- 
lished, including the evidence presented by 
witnesses and documents. It is in these 
important areas that legislative investiga- 
tion differs from the findings of a lay body 
based upon secret examination of witnesses 
for a totally different purpose. While it is 
true that legislative investigations have de- 
veloped their own shortcomings particularly 
with respect to possible impairment of in- 
dividual rights to due process, no one will 
dispute the right of legislative bodies, under 
sanction of law, to throw a searchlight on 
activities which may require regulatory leg- 
islation, and to garner facts upon which 
such legislation may be premised. 

With the Hughes decision before us, it 
may well be appropriate for us, as lawyers, 
in our pursuit of justice, to consider on 
this Law Day, 1961, how we may help to 
curb excesses in our legislative investigatory 
practices and procedures, to the end of still 
further safeguarding the rights of the in- 
dividual and restraining unwarranted en- 
croachments on those rights, even as we 
acknowledge the basic soundness of the 
right of legislative inquiry. 

The decision in the Hughes case, in my 
opinion, is a landmark in the application 
of due process. Not only does it finally clar- 
ify a long-disputed question, but its effect 
is to contribute to the greater protection of 
individual rights as the encroach- 
ments of the State. I trust that our legis- 
lature will not alter this signal advance. 

I turn now from the Hughes case and its 
important implications to another note- 
worthy case involving individual rights—in 
this case the rights of unpopular individuals, 
persons of disreputable and in some instances 
criminal background. I refer-to the case of 
United States v. Bujfalino, reported at 285 
F. (2d) 408. 

This is the so-called Apalachin case, with 
which I am sure you are all generally fa- 
miliar, The indictment charged conspiracy 
to obstruct justice and commit perjury on 
the part of a group of allegedly unsavory 
characters meeting at Apalachin, N.Y. These 
defendants were convicted in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court after a trial by jury, and it was 
this conviction which was reversed by unanl- 
mous decision in the Circuit Court of Ap- 


peals. x 

In its reversal, the court found it neces- 
sary to state that it was remarkable that 
the case was started in the first place. Cir- 
cult Judge Clark, in his cone opinion, 
made a substantial contribution to the long 
history of due process in words which deserve 
to be quoted: 

“From its inception this case was given 
unusual and disturbing publicity in news- 
papers, journals, and magazines; and this 
unfortunate feature has persisted up to this 
date, with even the prosecutors indulging in 
highly colored accounts while the case has 
been pending on appeal. Much of this has 
been in terms of a crisis in law administra- 
tion seemingly demonstrated by an unex- 
plained gathering of arch criminals and of a 
general satisfaction that somehow they have 
now met their just deserts of long imprison- 
ment. This is vastly unfortunate; not only 
does it go beyond the judicial record neces- 
sary for its support, but it suggests that the 
administration of the criminal law is in such 
dire straits that crash methods have become 
a necessity. But it seems we should have 
known better, and a prosecution framed on 
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such a doubtful basis should never been in- 
itlated or allowed to proceed so far. For in 
America we still respect the dignity of the 
individual, and even an unsavory character is 
not to be imprisoned except on definite proof 
of specific crime, And nothing in present 
criminal law administration suggests or jus- 
ties sharp relaxation of traditional 
standards. 

“Chief Judge Lumbard and Judge Friendly 
authorize me to state that they agree with 
the writer that the publication by former 
Special prosecutors of accounts and com- 
ments regarding this case and the appel- 
lants, while this appeal was pending, was 
improper.” 

I am sure that neither the Circuit Court, 
nor I, nor you, would wish to disparage the 
Serious task of law enforcement which con- 

~ fronts our officials and our prosecuting at- 
torneys. We all owe them our respect and 
support. Their zealousness may, however, at 
times, lead them to excesses which must be 
curbed, as in the Bufalino case. Here I may 
advert for a moment to the sense of frus- 
tration we may feel at times when our law 
enforcement machinery seems powerless to 
. reach the known criminal and give him his 
Just deserts. Yet we, as lawyers, must re- 
strain our impatience, we must reject the 
concept of trial by newspaper, and above all, 
we must accord to the lowliest individual 
and the most disreputable character -the 
Same basic rights which are the foundation 
upon which our entire system of criminal 
law rests. An individual's past transgres- 
sions afford no justification for relaxation 
of time-honored principles of due process. 

The third case which I shall discuss with 
you concerns the overzealousness of local 
government and the power of its law-enforce- 
ment machinery to violate personal rights 
when under public pressure to produce re- 
sults. This is the recent case of Monroe v. 
Pape, decided February 20, 1061, by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, reported 
at 5 L. ed. (2d) 492. The complainants, 
husband and wife and their children, alleged 
that 13 Chicago police officers, without search 
Warrants or arrest warrants, broke into their 
home in the early morning, routed them 
from bed, made them stand naked in the 
living room, ransacked every room, emptied 
drawers and ripped mattress covers, took the 
husband to the police station and there de- 
tained and interrogated him for 10 hours 
about a 2-day-old murder and during this 
Period failed to take him before a magistrate, 
though one was available, refused to permit 
him to call his family or his attorney, and 
then released him without preferring crimi- 
nal charges against him. 

The action which the complainants 
brought against the police officers and the 
city of Chicago was under our Federal statute 
which prohibits any persen“ from interfer- 
ing with the “rights, privileges, or immuni- 
tles secured by the Constitution” to any 
citizen or other person. The Supreme Court 
held that the complainants had a cause of 
action against the police officers, but not 
against the city of Chicago because it was 
not a person“ within the meaning of the 
statute. 

It is a grave question whether the law 
should not be amended so as to make a 
municipality liable as well for violating the 
statute. Such an amendment would impel 
the local government to take effective meas- 
ures to restrain its law enforcement officers 
from violating the requirements of due proc- 
ess. 

The vitality of due process in our emerg- 
ing electronic age was demonstrated by the 
Supreme Court of the United States within 
the past several weeks in its holding in 
Silverman v. United States, decided March 6, 
1961, reported at 5 L. ed. (2d) 734. The 
question in this case was whether evidence in 
the form of conversations obtained by the 
Police through use of a so-called “spike 
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mike” driven into the premises occupied by 
the defendants was illegally obtained and 
therefore inadmissible at the defendant's 
trial for carrying on unlawful gambling 
activities. 

The “spike mike” is an electronic listening 
device, a microphone with a spike about a 
foot long attached to it, together with an 
amplifier, a power pack, and earphones. The 
police had obtained permission from the 
owner of adjoining premises to drive the 
spike mike through a party wall until it made 
cotanct with a heating duct which served 
the house occupied by the petitioners. The 
entire heating system was thus converted 
into a conductor of sound, making conversa- 
tions which took place on both floors of the 
house audible to the police who were listen- 
ing through earphones. 

The Supreme Court held that the con- 
versations thus overheard were inadmissible 
as evidence because obtained by means of an 
unauthorized physical peneration into the 
premises occupied by the petitioners. It was 
a breach of due process, an instance of 
illegal search and seizure, for the officers to 
usurp part of the defendant's premises with- 
out warrant, and without their knowledge or 
consent. 

It was brought out in the Silverman case 
that electronic devices now exist which the 
courts may find difficult to reach under 
existing tests deriving from the preelec- 
tronic era. Among such devices described 
to the Court were a parabolic microphone 
which can pick up a conversation 300 yards 
away; an instrument for flooding a room 
with sonic wave which will permit a person 
a hear everything said in the room without 
ever going into it; an instrument which can 
trap conversation through an open office win- 
dow on the opposite side of the street. 

The Court indicated it would deal with 
all of these devices at the appropriate time. 
In the meanwhile, the court adhered to the 
established tenet of the law, the right of a 
man to retreat into his own home and there 
be free from unreasonable governmental in- 
trusion. In line with this principle, con- 
versations overheard by electronic devices 
which physically penetrate the premises in 
question will be denied admissibility in evi- 
dence. 

I do not know that this test will suffice 
in the face of the newly emerging ingenious 
electronics devices for eavesdropping. I do 
not believe, however, that the courts will 
be powerless to meet new situations in this 
field, The Supreme Court has been able to 
adapt itself in the past to novel encroach- 
ments on due process, and has struck them 
down unhesitatingly when necessary for the 
protection of individual rights. 

Our common law system has evolved in 
large measure by emphasis upon procedure. 
Procedure requirements are basic to the pro- 
tection of the individual, whose rights are 
paramount in our democratic society. The 


strains and stresses of modern life often re- 


sult in encroachments upon the individual 
rights and freedoms we all enjoy and we as 
lawyers, particularly, must be vigilant in 
forestalling even the slightest invasion of 
the civil liberties we have achieved over the 
centuries. For even the slightest letdown, 
a minor deviation resultipg from hysteria, 
overzealousness, or contempt for the type of 
individual concerned, weakens the fabric of 
due process and lays the groundwork for 
further deprivations in the future. 

The law's will is not the will of the wind, 
nor is it the popular will at a particular 
time or place. The law is not static, as 
the cases I have discussed amply demon- 
strate, but the law cannot move in response 
to whim, emotion, or fancied emergency. 
Justice under the law is different from the 
vagaries of justice in the marketplace. It 
stands firm when it should; it bends, not to 
pressure, but to progress and as the result 
of deep and unemotional thought. 
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Tt is in this spirit of introspection that 
Law Day is of moment to the lawyer, for 
it is a day of stock-taking, of evaluation, 
and of rededication to the ideals of equal 
Justice under law, the firm and unyielding 
pillar which is the vital distinguishing 
characteristic of our form of government 
from others which pay but paper homage 
to individual freedom and individual rights, 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I was 
very pleased to hear the announcement 
of the chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee that hearings will be 
held on proposals to provide health care 
for the aged through the social security 
system. It was good news to the sup- 
porters of this legislation, and I compli- 
ment Mr. MILLS. 

There have been expressions of doubt 
that any progress would be made on this 
important matter in the current session 
of Congress. I think the announcement 
by the Representative from Arkansas 
should diminish those doubts. We hope 
the House hearings will be followed by 
hearings in the Senate. 

The subject of providing health se- 
curity for our aged has received in- 
creased and deserved attention in the 
press. I ask unanimous consent that a 
recent article. from the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch detailing the views of 
those who see the wisdom in the social 
security approach be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. It was written by 
John E. Raine, chairman of the Virginia 
State Commission on the Aging. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Richmond Times-Dispatch, Apr. 
16, 1961] 
How To FINANCE Am von AGED? 
(By John E. Raine) 

The most controversial subject discussed 
at the White House Conference on Aging and 
one which will continue to be polemic until 
the issue is finally settled, is the financing 
of medical care for the aged. 

All agree that more medical care and med- 
ical care for more of the aged is a humane as 
well as an economic problem. 

All are not in agreement as to how such 
medical care is to be paid for, 

Some believe that there should be no 
fund to provide this care. 

There are many others, honest, sincere, 
practical, and conscientious citizens—in- 
cluding the almost unanimous vote of the 
Virginia Commission on the Aging—who be- 
lieve that the recently enacted Kerr-Mills 
law effectively meets the needs of the aged 
and that proposed alternatives under social 
security are unnecessary and unwise. 

However, a substantial number of others 
believe that the financing of medical care, 
as approved by the White House Conference 
on Aging, should be a part of the social 
security . This is a difference of 
opinion between well-meaning individuals 
and each is entitled to his own opinion. 
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SOLE CONCERN 


My sole concern, and one to which I have 
given study and solemn thought, is that 
the aged should be provided with the med- 
ical care they need. 

The Congress has enacted the Kerr-Mills 
law which is su to provide medical 
care for the aged but which law has been 
put into operation in only six States, Vir- 
ginia not being one of those six, and it is 
questionable whether the Kerr-Mills law 
will ever become operative in Virginia. 

Seventeen States are contemplating legis- 
lation to meet the requirements of the Fed- 
eral statute, with 11 States not planning any 
action in the near future. 

Pending in the Congress is legislation pro- 
viding medical care under social security. 
Many of our highest type, conscientious citi- 
zens whose integrity and honesty are beyond 
reproach, do not favor this approach. Their 
opinions I respect but with those opinions 
I do not altogether agree. 


BOTH SIDES 


The arguments of the opponents to financ- 
ing medical care through the social security 
system are ably presented in this issue of the 
Times-Dispatch by a most capable, conscien- 
tious member of the Virginla Senate. 

In order that the views of the proponents 
of financing medical care through the social 
security system might be considered by the 
general public, some simple, factual state- 
ments and comments are timely. 

The Kerr-Mills law provides for medical 
care. This law is endorsed by the American 
Medical Association, and is 100 percent tax 
sponsored, with the Federal Government 
from general tax income paying 65 percent 
of the cost, the State of Virginia paying 22 
percent, and the local communities paying 13 
percent. No one can estimate the total cost 
to Virginia, for which an appropriation will 
be necessary, or to local communities, if the 
Kerr-Mills law ever becomes operative in 


It is possible, under the Kerr-Mills law, 
for any State participating in the program 
to use every penny of income to increase 
the per diem payments to hosiptals or nurs- 
ing homes and no State is required to provide 
more medical care or medical care to more 
people. 

RESTRICTED POLICY 

The social security approach to medical 
care legislation is restricted to those who 
qualify for social security, but so is every 
insurance policy restricted to those who 
qualify for insurance benefits. 

Old age assistance and benefits under the 
Kerr-Mills law are based entirely on a means 
test and are outright charity, and as needy 
and deserving as they may be, this is not a 
dignified approach to help those who built 
our cities and towns and who laid the foun- 
dation for the America we have today. 

Income from social security is a return 
(Just as ordinary insurance from premiums 
paid) as a result of a tax paid by the re- 
cipient of such income, plus a contribution 
from the employer of the recipient. 

A recent survey of 1,233 large and small 
businesses concerns throughout Virginia in- 
dicates that 78 percent of such firms, em- 
ploying over 175,000 persons, have no retire- 
ment plan in effect. 

I do not agree with the medical profes- 
sion, who are trying to confuse the issue, 
that the medical care for the aged is social- 
ized medicine or even an approach to social- 
ized medicine. A majority of students of 
medical care for the aged are not in agree- 
ment with the American Medical Associa- 
tion's views that health care through social 
security would socialize the practice of medi- 
cine to the everlasting detriment of the 
American people. 
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Medical care under social security is not 
going to add or subtract one doctor or one 
nurse from general practice or detract from 
the type of service rendered. 

I am too much of an American to agree 
with many that the cooperation or the par- 
ticipation of the Federal Government with 
State government or agencies of State gov- 
ernments is cancerous and should be avoided 
at all costs. 

HOW TO PAY 


The issue we are facing today is not that 
of médical care but how is that medical care 
to be paid for. 

Until recently the eligibility requirement 
for indigent hospital care in Richmond was 
low. A person with a total Income of more 
than $90 a month or a couple whose total 
income was $110 from all sources per month, 
was not eligible for indigent hospitalization. 

At present, regardless of the income of 
any person no funds are available to aid the 
indigent with hospital costs as the city's 
medical bureau has exhausted its total funds 
for that type of aid so that in Richmond 
Medical care of the indigent becomes an 
acute problem. 

Dr. F. J. L. Blassingame, executive vice 
president of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, said, in a prepared statement, published 
by the Times-Dispatch on February 28, that 
President Kennedy's proposals for hospitali- 
zation and nursing home care for the aged 
are “unrealistic, limited, and coercive” and 
that while AMA finds much to applaud in the 
President’s overall program, and supports 
the general goals of his program, it cannot 
support his proposal that such program be 
financed under social security. 

DEFINES POSITION 


The above official statement of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association clearly defines the 
position of the AMA and establishes the de- 
marcation between the proponents and op- 
ponents of this controversial issue. 

No one has yet expressed opposition to 
medical care for the.aged. 

32 DO aM pea 
or. 

Not all doctors agree or are in sympathy 
with AMA's stand on the social security ap- 
proach to the medical care for the aged. 


REPROVED APPROACH 


At the White House Conference on Aging, 
Dr. Elkin Ravetz of Philadelphia, joined with 
Dr. Benedict Duffy of the Hudson County 
(N.J.) Medical Society, in reproving the AMA 
approach to the financing of medical care, 
which they said was negative. 

Dr. Richard J. Ackert, medical director for 
Richmond's Blue Cross-Blue Shield, at a 
meeting at Newport News recently, stated 
that while being opposed to medical care 
under the social security formula he con- 
ceded that private insurance cannot cover 
the medical needs of all the aged. 

In answer to the off-expressed argument 
that the enactment of legislation providing 
for medical care for the aged would encour- 
age a rush for hospital treatment for the 
correction of minor ailments, the proposed 
legislation under the social security approach 
provided a majority of insurance policies 
provide for a deductible provision of 810 
for each of the first 9 days of inpatient hos- 
pital care, with a minimum deductible of $20 
with a deductible for each diagnostic study 
of a hospital outpatient. 

The fact that a patient will have to bear 
a part of the cost of the services received 
is a safeguard against unnecessary use of 
health services and reduces the administra- 
tive cost of handling small claims. 

Nothing is provided in the proposed legis- 
lation which would, in any way, conflict with 
the established practice of the medical pro- 
fession. 
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FREE CHOICE 


The health benefits would be provided 
without interfering with the patient's free 
choice of his physician or facilities for treat- 
ment and the medical profession would con- 
tinue to be responsible for the method and 
quality of such medical care. 

The payment of such medical care would 
be through the social security fund much 
the same as that mow used when such care 
is paid for by Blue Cross and other pur- 
chasers of accident and health insurance. 


HONEST BELIEF 


There are some who state, in all honesty 
and sincerity, that no one in our State or 
Nation goes without the medical care (in- 
cluding drugs) they need. 

Communications received by the Commis- 
sion on the Aging do not support this view 
insofar as Virginia is concerned. 

It is true that under Virginia's indigent 
hospitalization program medical care is pro- 
vided for those who pass a means test and 
who cannot pay for hospitalization, 

It is also true that public assistance agen- 
cles and private charitable organizations do 
a most commendable job. 

Many physicians and institutions are 
generous in reducing their charges or pro- 
viding care at no cost. Relatives and friends 
frequently pay medical expenses of those 
who have no funds of their own. 

TOO PROUD 


But what is also true is that many older 
people who are sorely in need of medical 
care, do not get it because they are too proud 
to accept charity and will not undergo the 
humiliating experience of proving that they 
are in want or are practically paupers. 

Also, it is true that many friends and 
relatives, in an effort to ald elderly mem- 
bers of their families, do so at the terrific 
cost of denying an adequate education to 
their children and even go without food and 
clothing they need because grandfather has 
to go to a hospital or because grandmother 
must have her pills to keep alive. 

I have reached my conclusions, not only 
from a study of the proposed legislative bill 
but from the reports of congressional hear- 
ings and discussions on similar proposed 
legislation in W: and in eight of 
nine cities throughout the country and from 
the endorsement of such organizations as 
the National Council of Churches, the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, the Ameri- 
can Nurses’ Association, the Council of Jew- 
ish Federations and Welfare Funds, the 
American Veterans Committee, the Group 
Health Association of America and the 
Synagogue Council of America. 

In conclusion, notwithstanding the views 
and opinions of so many of my friends and 
acquaintances, for whose judgment I have a 
profound regard, I am of the opinion that 
medical care for the aged through the par- 
ticipation in social security is the best, most 
practical and most economical of all the 
health care programs discussed. 
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Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 


many people have contributed to the 
greatness of the United States. Our 
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country has been called a melting pot 
of the world with freedom being the 
alloy, fusing the various metals together. 
Our ethnic groups have been likened to 
a symphony, with each one playing an 
instrument in harmony with the other 
instruments and completing a sym- 
phony of joy and beauty. 

Frequently discordant notes arise 
which can easily be remedied with a 
little attention and with determination. 
In recent years Americans of Italian 
ancestry have been besmirched by var- 
ious media of communication, sometimes 
unintentionally, other times inadvertent- 
ly, and frequently with design. As a con- 
Sequence, programs stereotype Ameri- 
cans of Italian origin as disreputable 
characters and cause a great deal of bit- 
terness and resentment among an ethnic 
group which has contributed so much 
to the founding, development and pres- 
ervation of our country. One of the 
Programs, known as The Untouchables” 
was a particular source of displeasure and 
aroused the ire of Americans of Italian 
origin throughout the land. Economic 
action, moral pressure, and literary per- 
suation brought about an understanding 
whereby the sources of friction were 
gradually eliminated. 

One of the great newspapers of New 
York, the New York Mirror, recognizing 
the sentiments of Americans of all ethnic 
backgrounds has commenced a series of 
articles, publishing the good deeds of 
Persons of Italian ancestry and their 
contributions to our beloved land. I 
believe the first article publiced on Sun- 
day, May 7, under the byline of Ara 
Piastro and Harry Altshuler, is a har- 
binger of greater understanding and 
Paves the way for a new approach. I 
take pleasure in setting forth the ar- 
ticle in the New York Mirror, and I salute 
them for their endeavors to paint a more 
truthful portrait of Americans of Italian 
ancestry: 

THE SAGA or OUR ITALIANS 
(By Ara Piastro and Harry Altshuler) 

It was the challenge of America that swept 
an Italian youth—Pietro Belluschi—into a 
lifelong love affair with this country from 
the time he first set foot here in the mid- 
1920's. 

Mention his name, now, and perhaps a 
few knowing people will recognize it. If they 
do, you'll see a look come into their eyes 
a thrill of appreciation that mingles delight 
of the spirit and the senses in the work that 
bears Belluschi's name. 

Most people, frankly are strangers to his 
name. And why should they know it? He's 
never figuresd in a page 1 newspaper head- 
line, He's never taken a bow in the spot- 
light before a hushed mass audience. 

Yet he has taken from America—and 

' given back tenfold in his contributions, see- 
ing the grand promise of the land, the in- 
articulate dreams in the faces of its people 
and clothing these dreams in visible form, 
solid yet soariuz. 

Bricks and stones and mortar, steel and 
aluminum and native woods are his mate- 
rials. He is an architect. 

There are graceful homes dotting the Pa- 
cific Northwest area—spirit-lifting churches 
of many denominations but all striving to- 
ward God—airy office buildings, college li- 
braries and art museums that show his 
hand, with stili more to come as Amcrica 
bullds and rebullds, filling its needs and in- 
terpreting its yearnings through the art of 
architecture. 
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He is a consultant on the huge Pan-Am 
building that is rising over Grand Central, 
and on the new Juillard School and the new 
high school that are part of Lincoln Center. 
Perhaps most important of all, he is help- 
ing to shape and train new generations of 
architects, new interpreters of America, as 
Dean of the School of Architecture and 
Planning at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

This story—so woven into the texture of 
American life—began in Ancona, Italy, where 
Bellusch! was born on Aug. 18, 1899. 

He pursued his studies in Rome, winning 
a degree as doctor of architectural engineer- 
ing at the university there in 1922. Why did 
he choose this career? Well, his own dreams 
can be seen in a pamphlet he once wrote for 
young people about the field: 

“The architect has the satisfaction of 
knowing that he is helping people to live, 
work, and play together better—he won't be- 
come a millionaire, but there are moments 
that cannot be measured in dollars. There 
is enormous gratification in an architect's 
work. No other art can give its practictioner 
such a sense of completeness. The buildings 
an architect designs not only can be seen 
and felt, they can be lived in and used. 
And they add to the world’s store of beauty.” 

In 1923, as a young man still looking for 
the direction his life would take, he won a 
year’s study in civil engineering at Cornell 
as an exechange student. 

He came here, largely unacquainted with 
the language but eager to see and study. 
He spent the first 6 months mostly sitting 
alone, laboriously translating his textbooks 
into Italian, so he could tell what the pro- 
fessors were talking about In class. By the 
end of that time he knew textbook English, 
at least, pretty well. Then the Italian am- 
bassador boosted his education in the more 
colloquial language of the country, by find- 
ing him a job at a lead mine in Idaho. Bel- 
luschi started there by stringing power lines, 
and ended by designing powerplants. 

An architect's office in Portland, Oreg., 
offered to take him in, and when he went 
out there he was struck by the rugged 
beauty of the country. From laboring over 
specification sheets and minor details on the 
drawing board, he rose to quick recognition 
as a modern master. His house designs were 
not only built—they were widely published 
and commented on by other architects. 

He opened his own office. Not only homes, 
but large-scale jobs flooded in. At times 
he had 40 designers and craftsmen assisting 
him there, but he always kept the atmos- 
phere of a small office with Belluschi in- 
volving himself in every phase of the work 
even when it drove him to exhaustion. A 
constant stream of students, young gradu- 
ates, and admiring colleagues were coming 
in also, and he was never too busy to pour 
himself out in talk with them. 

His friendly nature needed these con- 
tacts—and more, his architecture needed 
them. His art was not something conceived 
in lonely granduer, and imposed from above. 
It was give and take—interpretation 
through the screen of his brilliant mind and 
warm spirit. He once wrote: 

“We architects, of the common working 
variety, who must be frontline men, facing 
frustration and compromise; we, who must 
understand, absorb and give visual form to 
so many of the forces which make our world 
move, must not be ashamed to listen nor to 
understand what lives around us, ever mind- 
ful that each one of us can give more in a 
creative way by being part of the great mass 
of people, sharing their loves and enthusi- 
asms, guiding them in the realization of 
their obscure ideals—not disdainful, temper- 
amental stars—but men of vision among 
men. „ o on 

It was this spirit of sharing which led him 
to make a drastic change in his way of life 
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and locale by answering the call to the 
deanship at MIT. Now he lives in Boston 
with his wife, the former Helen Hemila, of 
Finnish descent; and their two sons, Peter, 
22, and Anthony, 20. 

He became a naturalized citizen In 1929. 
“I've never been sorry for a moment,” he 
said recently. “Europe is stified with too 
much population and not enough wealth. 
Here, there is so much to be done—we are 
just now to find our way, with 
faltering steps, in changing raw land into 
civilized country.” 

Pietro Belluschi is one of the changers. 
One of those who is shaping America, and its 
image in the eyes of the world. 


Opposition to Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to learn of recent action by the 
Washington Court House, Ohio, Board 
of Education, expressing opposition to 
Federal aid to education. A resolution 
on this subject is a part of a letter I 
recently received from that board of edu- 
cation. I ask unanimous consent that 
this letter be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON Court HOUSE 

Crry SCHOOLS, 
OFFICE OF THE CLERK-' 
May 5, 1961. 
The Honorable FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR Senator: I have been requested 
by the board of education of the Washing- 
ton Court House City School District to 
transmit to you their following action taken 
in the regular board meeting of May 1, 
1961; 

Mr. Flee moved the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Whereas the Washington Court House 
Board of Education holds the firm belief 
that the children of this Nation may best 
be served by schools controlled and financed 
at the local level and responsibile to local 
people; 

“Whereas the various communities 
throughout our Nation have responded to 
the financial needs of education; and 

“Whereas we are anxious to preserve the 
freedom of thought upon which our Na- 
tion was founded: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Washington Court 
House Board of Education go on record as 
opposing additional Federal money for mp: 
port of education; and be it further 

“Resolved, That Senator FRANK LAUSCHE, 
Senator STEPHEN M. Youna, and Congress- 
man WiLLraM HaRsHA be sent copies of this 
resolution.” 

Mr. Girton seconded the motion. 

On rolicall, the members voted as fol- 
lows: Reed, yea; Flee, yea; Dray, yea; Gir- 
ton, yen; Willis, yea. Five yeas. 

The president declared the resolution 
adopted. 

Respectfully yours, 
THELMA E. ELLIOTT, 
Clerk, Washington Court House 
Board of Education. 
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A Midwest County Editor Fears for 
Nation’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the State Department held what it 
called a foreign policy briefing session. 
Newspapermen from all over this Nation 
attended the 2-day meeting and listened 
to foreign policy experts from President 
Kennedy down through some Assistant 
Secretaries in the State Department. 

What they heard was almost totally 
pessimistic. It was so pessimistic that 
one might have thought the answer to a 
question such as “What do you thing of 
the Kentucky Derby?” would be greeted 
by an answer such as “The owners of all 
the losing horses will be mighty sad and 
will have lost prestige.” 

This foundation of frustration upon 
which America's foreign policy is now 
being built greatly alarmed one news- 
paperman, my good friend, Robert Gor- 
don, editor of the Columbus Evening Re- 
publican, a newspaper that is looked to 
by residents of several counties in Indi- 
ana for information and guidance. 

Mr. Gordon did not return to write his 
accounts of the meetings on the same 
basis of thought that he found here in 
Washington. He did not resign 
to the reduction of our Nation by the 
forces of communism. He did not ca- 
pitulate to the calumnies of the Reds. 
He chose to adopt a positive outlook and 
state in his own terms what he feels is 
wrong with our present positions and the 
present direction of our foreign policy. 

In four publication days of his news- 
paper he had the readers of the Evening 
Republican aroused to the dangers of our 
present policy posture. His comments 
are so good, so level headed and so typi- 
cal of the Midwestern trend of thought 
that I offer them here today. 

They show that we in the Midwest are 
not ready to resign ourselves to being 
pushed around by the Communists and 
their cohorts all the time. They display 
Midwestern patriotism, Midwestern 
willingness to get on with a job that 
needs to be done, and Midwestern candor. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include one of Mr. Gordon’s arti- 
cles in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
FOREIGN POLICY ON THE Brink—How US. 

Corrs WITH THREE Bic “Irs” May DECIDE 

THE NATION'S FUTURE 

(By Robert E. Gordon, editor, the Evening 

Republican. Last of four articles) 

If the Government of the United States 
continues to drag its heels on initiating a 
“get tough“ policy with Communists, its 
years are numbered as the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. 

If the United States does not throw Castro 
and the Communist government out of Cuba 
before the Russian military buildup is com- 
pleted, it will be extending an invitation to 
Russia to expand its foothold throughout 


Latin America under threat of bombs for the 
U.S. mainland. 
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If our Government fails to make a realistic 
reappraisal of our foreign aid program, and 
its noble but stupid effort to be all things to 
all people in free world, it will destroy the 
free enterprise system that has made it pos- 
sible for us to help others and defend the 
cause of freedom. 

These may seem harsh statements, but 
they are my opinions previously formed but 
cemented during a 2-day U.S. State Depart- 
ment background briefing session which I 
attended last week in Washington. 

Speaking in Chicago Friday night Presi- 
dent Kennedy told an audience of 5,000 
people: Every new piece of information, 
every fresh event, have deepened my convic- 
tion that the survival of our civilization is at 
stake—and the hour is late.” 

These words by the President of the 
United States were based on his new ex- 
periences during 3½ months in the 
White House. I believe that the Presi- 
dent is facing reality and every word 
he spoke is the truth. Godless communism 
is relentlessly on the march following the 
blue print drawn more than 100 years ago 
in the writings of Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels. The dedicated Communist leaders 
of Soviet Russia are playing it to the hilt 
and we of the free world are today, and 
have been for 30 years, performing exactly 
as they would have us from the Communist 
point of view. 


SAY THEY WILL BUT DON’T 


Communism is expanding over the world 
and it has finally gained a foothold just 90 
miles from the U.S. mainland, 30 minutes 
fiying time on commercial transport. We 
ask the Communists to stay put and they 
say they will, but they don't. We spend 
billions to win friends around the world 
and awaken to discover that most of them 
are either playing both ends against the 
middle, or are inclined toward the Commu- 
nists. 

Meanwhile our capitalist free-enterprise 
system of production is being financially 
sapped, we are producing more than we can 
sell thereby creating unemployment and 
conditions which make us susceptible to the 
alleged “better things” which the isms so 
graciously advocate. We have managed in 
the past to weather such problems as un- 
employment and out of balance production, 
but today our plight is more grace than at 
any time before. Militarily and economi- 
cally, we are committed in a hundred or 
more countries around the globe. The De- 
partment of State reports that we are now 
maintaining embassies in 193 countries plus 
20 other State Department service posts. The 
insults are many and the broken window 
cost is high. We are spread so thin that it 
is easy to understand the warnings Presi- 
dent of the United States acknowledges that 
for more sacrifices by the American people. 

The very serious problem which we face 
today was not created over night. It has 
been building up over the years and has 
finally reached the point where the Presi- 
dent of the United States acknowledges that 
“the survival of our civilization is at stake— 
and the hour is late.” 


FEW CARE TO LISTEN 


In spite of the scolding which President 
Kennedy gave the Nation's press in a talk 
before the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association in New York Thursday night 
* * +% it has been the American press and 
only the press over the years that has been 
telling the American people what is hap- 
pening to them. But few have cared to lis- 
ten or give consideration to doing anything 
about it. We, the people, have been too busy 
worrying about what the Government can 
do for us * * * and the Government cer- 
tainly is trying to be all things to all people. 
You and I have been saying for years that 
it’s a mess, and it really is. 


May 8 


The United States is the greatest country 
in the history of the world, where the indi- 
vidual is supreme. There is no challenge in- 
surmountable if the people have the facts. 
Freedom of the press was based on a concept 
that if the people have the facts they will 
make wise and judicious decisions. The 
problem is for the people to know what the 
facts are * * * and Iam convinced that too 
many don’t want to know what the facts are, 
rather than being unable to get the facts. 

Now to pass on some of my country style 
opinions and impressions after sitting in 
for 13 hours of discussions and questions 
and answers participated in by the top brass 
in our Government. Not more than two 
were on at the same time, but they included 
President Kennedy, who spoke off the record 
for 20 minutes and answered questions for 
10 minutes; Secretary of State Rusk, Central 
Intelligence Agency Director Dulles, Edward 
R. Murrow, Information Agency; Adlai Ste- 
venson, Bowles, Williams, Bohlen, Jones, 
Ball, Kohler, and Tubby, top men in the 
State Department, the heads of the Space 
Agency, and the Defense Department. 

HAVE RED BULL BY TAIL 


It was my opinion that the heads of our 
Government are aware they have a great red 
bull by the tail and they don't know where 
to let go. 

To me, these leaders of our 180 million 
people are running frightened if not down- 
right scared. President Kennedy learned 
quickly in his first 100 days that you can't 
negotiate with communism and that the 
spending of billions in foreign aid has not 
accomplished the results that had 
hoped, er 

I fear that a disillusioned President Ken- 
nedy, stunned by the seriousness of world 
problems, is ready to search every avenue 
for an answer. 

Since the Cuban invasion failure and the 
stepping up of Communist activity in Laos, 
he has conferred with President Eisenhower, 
Rockefeller, Nixon, Goldwater, President 
Truman, President Hoover, and General 
MacArthur. I do not believe all of these 
consultations were for the sake of national 
unity. Rather, for the most part, I think 
he was asking advice on what to do. 

With the information he has collected 
from these leaders military and political— 
plus the dismal reports from the members 
of his staff, let it be hoped that he will medi- 
tate in the seclusion of his private chambers 
and reach a decision based upon what is 
best for the United States and mankind. 
As I view it, his position today is much like 
that which faced President Lincoln before 
the Civil War. 

SPEAKS OFF RECORD 


President Kennedy spoke off the record to 
our group and he was humble, more so than 
I had ever seen him. Frankly, I thought 
the President acted like he wished he were 
back in the Senate. 

I gained the impression that these leaders 
of our Government lack confidence and that 
they are fearful of the American people and 
our friends around the world on the deci- 
sions they make. There seemed to be fear 
of the reaction to new decisions in view of 
statements and commitments previously 
made. For example, in a press conference 
on April 13 the President said, There will 
not be, under any conditions, an interven- 
tion in Cuba by U.S. Armed Forces.” 

President Kennedy need not fear the 
American people in a crisis. Give them the 
facts and if the cause is just they will make 
wise decisions. They always have, 

In view of the failure of the Cuban-Flo- 
rida trained American equipped invasion 
force, I wonder if such statements as- the 
above might influence the President against 
making an immediate decision on what he 
believes now should be done. 


1961 


PRESTIGE IMPORTANT 


Prestige seemed to be a major considera- 
tion in foreign policy. In a discussion of 
the possibility of sending a man to the 
moon, it was brought out that it would 
cost from $20 to $40 billion and require 
about 6 years and then there was no as- 
surance that we would be first. No men- 
tion was made of what it might mean to 
mankind or in the defense of the free world. 
It would be a race or a contest. If that is 
the main concern, it should be tossed out 
the window. . 

Our officials discussed at length our costly 
foreign aid programs and the new Organiza- 
tlon for Economie Cooperation and Develop- 
ment. Our share would be 1 percent of gross 
national product or $5 billion plus. This co- 
Operative effort with other free nations 
would be for the purpose of helping the un- 
derdeveloped countries of the world improve 
their standards of living so that they would 
be less susceptible to the bait of communism. 
It was brought out that this is not a case 
of trying to buy friends or to have others 
be like us, but rather to place them in a 
Position where they can improve their own 
economy with assistance. 

This, and all our foreign aid efforts de- 
signed to aid the people, are noble efforts, 
but a look at the past doesn't seem to show 
where they have paid many dividends in the 
Cause of freedom. 

COMMONSENSE 


Applying the horse or commonsense meas- 
uring stick, it is inconceivable how we can 
Stand back and permit a Russian military 
buildup in Cuba. We must get them out of 
Cuba and the quicker the better. If we 
don't, Russia and Castro will be in a posi- 
tion to strengthen their foothold in Latin 
America under threat of bombing the U.S. 
Mainland in case of interference. 

It is inconceivable how we can success- 
fully accomplish economic development and 
appreciation for the finer things in the un- 
derdeveloped countries without a stepped up 
educational program. Success of slum clear- 
ance in our Hoosier State has only been 
accomplished through education. Dr. Black- 
burn of Flanner House, Indianapolis, em- 
Phasizes that education is essential in a re- 
development program. 

It seems that our finest tools in the cause 
Of freedom are our missionaries, who work 
Trom a Christian foundation with under- 
Standing of the weaknesses and problems of 
the hungry and ignorant of the underde- 
Veloped countries. 

YOU CAN'T NEGOTIATE 


Based on past experience it is inconceivable 
that we can expect peaceful negotiating with 
Communism. We have lost every round be- 
Cause that is the way they play it. They 
are cunning and dedicated to the Communist 
Cause and they know what they are doing. 

It is inconceivable that we, the American 
People, should be afraid and lack confidence. 
If any one should be afraid it is Russia. In 
the face of a get-tough U.S. policy, based on 
fairness, wouldn't you hate to be occupying 
the Kremlin with Russia ringed with allied 
nuclear bases, and hated by the peoples of 
the world more so than we are * * * plus 
the fact that the United States has the 
greatest capacity in the history of the world? 

Further. it is inconceivable that we would 
Permit our own successful free system of 
economy to be strangled to death in much 
the way blueprinted in the Communist 
manifesto. 

WHAT SHOULD WE DO? 


What should we do? You may ask. 

That is a big question * * * and all that 
I can do is give you one country editor's 
Opinion. 

Being a good Joe“ has gone on far too 
long. Surely we have learned that you can't 
Negotiate with Khrushchev * * * and that 
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too often those we help become our enemies. 

The United States must take off its velvet 
gloves and adopt a get-tough policy with 
communism. This it must do if it is to 
survive as the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. 

It must lead from a position of strength, 
but with fairness and peaceful intention. 

The United States must throw Castro and 
the Communist government out of Cuba 
* * * and do it now * and we must 
tell Khrushchev and the Communists in no 
uncertain terms to get out of the Western 
Hemisphere and stay out. As for our poli- 
cles in Europe and Asia, we need to take a 
fresh and realistic look at our foreign ald 
and our commitments around the world. 

It is inconceivable that we can go on and 
on supporting the world without destroying 
our own system which has placed us in posi- 
tion to help others and defend the free 
world, 

Our friends, what few we have left, will 
respect us more if we get tough in the cause 
of freedom, 


Killer Substances in Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people have been greatly dis- 
turbed over a period of time now about 
persistent reports of increasing peril 
from cancer-causing agents in foods, 
drugs and cosmetics, From time to time 
the Congress has given considerable at- 
tention to this most serious question and 
some legislation seeking to control this 
menace to human welfare has been en- 
acted. 

Recently Dr. Freddy Homburger, presi- 
dent of the Bio-Research Institute of 
Cambridge, Mass., testified before our 
House Subcommittee on Health Approp- 
riations that a Federal appropriation of 
$10 million is urgently needed to help 
protect the American people against can- 
cer-causing agents in the above products. 
At the same time he suggested that this 
sum would enable the Food and Drug 
Administration to speed up research on 
improved methods to detect cancer-in- 
ducing substances in consumer goods. 

We have a law designed to exclude 
from human consumption all cancer- 
producing substances, said the doctor, but 
we lack the methods to determine ex- 
actly what constitutes a cancer hazard, 
even for test animals. 

Pointing to the fact that in existence 
today there are innumerable consumer 
items which never have been adequately 
tested because of the lack of quick, 
economical and reliable methods, the 
doctor outlined a $10 million program, 
one-half of which would go for intra- 
mural studies, grants-in-aid and con- 
tract research programs. Another $5 
million would go for the construction of 


needed laboratory ‘space for the Food 


and Drug Administration. 

Dr. Homburger’s recent demonstration 
that an agent used widely in soft drinks 
and contained in many other flavoring 
components produces cancer in rats was 
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most alarming. Strongly urging the 
Congress to take action, this well known 
scientist declared that as an example of 
what the public must be guarded against, 
was the substance used as a weight-re- 
ducing agent for years until it became 
evident that it caused cataracts of the 
eyes. Dr. Homburger also urged Con- 
gress to support and bolster independent 
research institutions which exist out- 
side of universities and hospitals, and re- 
quested an appropriation of $50 million 
to create new institutes of this kind 
throughout the country. He said this 
sum would make it possible to organize, 
construct, and equip 100 independent in- 
stitutes at the rate of two in each State, 
to be operated by government and pri- 
vate grant-in-aid funds. 

He summarized his case by stating: 

The universities, with their team efforts, 
educate a type of scientists who work to- 
gether admirably in committees, research 
teams, and departments of large labora- 
tories. But nowhere are we training—sys- 
tematically—the leaders of tomorrow who 
will guide new scientific developments, Such 
leaders can emerge from independent in- 
stitutes. 


I trust that the Congress will take Dr. 
Homburger's urgent warning to heart, 
and I urge the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to make sure this year that sufficient 
funds are appropriated to take every ef- 
fective measure that is necessary to elim- 
inate cancer-causing agents or other del- 
eterious substances in food, water, drugs, 
and cosmetics and other products, ma- 
terials, or substances with which the 
public comes in contact and are capable 
of producing incurable or serious disease 
or affliction. 

This question is one of greatest urg- 
ency and topmost priority because Amer- 
ica’s food preparation and eating habits 
are changing greatly. Additional effec- 
tive controls must be found to protect 
the public health and to prevent millions 
of innocent people from being poisoned 
or rendered sick or afflicted by what they 
eat, what they use, what they wear, or 
what they may be exposed to in modern 
society. 

There is need for boldness and im- 
mediate action in fashioning the broad- 
est type of program to combat these 
evils. Congress must provide the answer 
at an early date and I strongly urge that 
it be done. 

The article follows: 

FUNDS ASKED ron RESEARCH—Foop TESTS 
VITAL IN WAR ON CANCER 

Wasuincton.—A Boston scientist told Con- 
gressmen Thursday that a Federal appro- 
priation of $10 million is urgently needed 
to help protect the American people against 
cancer-causing agents in their foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics. 

Dr. Freddy Homburger, president of the 
Bio-Research Institute of Cambridge, Mass., 
told a House Subcommittee on Health Ap- 
propriations the sum would enable the Food 
and Drug Administration to speed up re- 
search on improved methods to detect 
cancer-inducing substances in consumer 
goods. 

“We have a law designed to exclude from 
human consumption all cancer-producing 
substances, Dr. Homburger said, but we 
lack the methods to determine exactly what 
constitutes a cancer hazard, even for the 
test animals.“ 
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WORKED AT TUFTS 


“There exists today innumerable consumer 
items which never have been adequately 
tested because of the lack of quick, eco- 
nomical, and reliable methods,” he said. 

Under the Homburger plan, one-half of the 
$10 million appropriation would go for in- 
tramural studies and for a grant-in-aid and 
contract research program. Another $5 mil- 
lion would make possible construction of 
needed laboratory space for the Food and 
Drug Administration. “The agency,” Dr. 
Homburger said, “now has practically no 
funds for such research,” 

Dr, Homburger, former research professor 
of medicine and director of cancer research 
at Tufts University, recently demonstrated 
that an agent used widely in soft drinks and 
contained in many other flavoring com- 
ponents produces cancer in rats. 

As an example of what the public must 
be guarded against, the Boston scientist 
cited the case of a substance used as a 
weight-reducing agent for years until it 
became evident that it caused cataracts of 
the eyes. 

NEW TEST DESCRIBED 

“Dr. Bernard Armbrecht of the FDA has 
now developed a method, using chickens, 
that can demonstrate toxic properties of 
drugs in a matter of days,“ Dr. Homburger 
said. 

Dr. Homburger also urged Congress to en- 
courage independence in health research by 
bolstering independent research institutes 
which exist outside of universities and hos- 
pitals. He requested an appropriation of 
$50 million to create new institutes of this 
kind throughout the country. 

He said this sum would make it possible 
to organize, construct, and equip 100 inde- 
pendent instiutes at the rate of 2 in each 
State, to be operated by government and 
private grant-in-aid. 

“The universities, with their team efforts, 
educate a type of scientists who work to- 
gether admirably in committees, research 
teams, and departments of large labora- 
tories,” he said. “But nowhere are we train- 
ing—systemically—the leaders of tomorrow 
who will guide new scientific developments. 
institutes.” 


Herb Klein Evaluates the First 3 
Kennedy Months 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, Herbert G. Klein, press secretary of 
former Vice President Richard M. Nixon, 
recently addressed the Joliet, l., Rotary 
Club giving his evaluation of the Ken- 
nedy administration in the field in which 
Mr. Klein is most knowledgeable, that of 
public relations. Mr. Klein is well re- 
membered and highly regarded in Wash- 
ington from his years of service here and 
I am sure that his remarks will be of 
interest. I would like to place Mr. 
Klein’s statement in the Record at this 
point: 

EXCERPTS or REMARKS BY HERBERT G. KLEIN, 
EDITOR OF THE SAN Dwæco UNION, AND 
FORMER PRESS SECRETARY TO VICE PRESIDENT 
RICHARD NIXON, BEFORE THE JOLIET, ILL., 
Rotary CLUB, Apri. 18, 1961 
We are nearing the completion of the first 

3 months of the Kennedy administration. 
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During this time there has been much talk 
of proposals in various fields ranging from 
oceanography to unemployment, but there 
has been major action only in the field of 
public information. 

President Kennedy has set double stand- 
ards—negative and positive in the field of 
information. He has appeared on television 
and issued news statements whenever he has 
had a story he wanted to put over, but op- 
positely, he has simultaneously tightened 
news restrictions on information which does 
not fit into his domestic propaganda ma- 
chine. This is a serious matter. The Presi- 
dent and his staff have done more to hinder 
a free flow of information than has any ad- 
ministration in this century. The resultant 
damage is serious. 

The public has even lost its watchdogs. 
Representative JohN Moss, a Democrat from 
California, was the congressional checkmate 
against censorship during the Eisenhower 
administration. But today he is strangely 
silent. He has pointedly ignored restrictions 
which he previously protested loud and hard. 
His silence today unfortunately indicates 
that his previous concern for the free flow 
of news must have had partisan connota- 
tions. He should be as free in his criticism 
of the Democratic administration as he was 
of the Republican. He has not been. 

And what of the press? I am afraid too 
many of my colleagues also haye joined the 
widely publicized honeymoon period. One 
of the major developments of this first 3 
months has been the lack of constructive 
criticism of this administration by many of 
the usually watchful elements of the press. 
It is time for the newspapers and television 
to call off the honeymoon. The Nation's 
best interests are better served by construc- 
tive criticism than by silence. 

Im not advocating free-swinging un- 
reasonable criticism, But it is essential to 
our democracy to have the free press criticize 
vocally and constructively, honeymoon or 
no honeymoon. Unless this is done, the 
habits of our first months of marriage to 
this administration may permanently handi- 
cap the Nation. 

Some have questioned whether former 
Vice President Nixon should give his critical 
analysis of the administration when he ap- 
pears in Chicago on May 5. For him not to 
do this would be to fail in his responsibill- 
ties as the leader of the Republican Party. 
Incidentally, those who question his position 
of leadership should consult with the citi- 
zens who have been writing him at a rate 
of 2,000 a week or the other thousands who 
have turned out to meet and cheer him at 
every stop in California. 

There Is no one actively leading the Re- 
publican Party today whose national popu- 
larity even approaches Mr. Nixon's. In Chi- 
cago and in subsequent. speeches elsewhere 
he will offer guidance on national programs. 

I think that few have realized the changes 
in news restrictions because they have not 
been fully analyzed. 

Double talk on the part of Mr. Kennedy 
and his press aids is largely responsible for 
this. 

Mr. Pierre Sallinger, Mr. Kennedy's able 
press secretary, recently told Democratic 
women that the public is “entitled to know 
what is going on when it is going on.” He 
added, “nothing is more vital in govern- 
ment than the freest possible flow of news.” 

He then went on to criticize the Eisenhow- 
er administration. Mr. Sallinger is skill- 
fully practicing doubletalk. 

As an example, newsmen now are being 
barred from traveling with the segments of 
the 7th Fleet which is patrolling off the 
Lao-Indochina area. During all previous 
wars, cold or hot, newsmen have been al- 
lowed aboard ships because, as Mr. Salinger 
says, the public is entitled to know what is 
going on. The Kennedy administration has 
not revealed why it has this ban. I haven't 
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even seen a news story on it. I can only sur- 
mise that this is part of the naive policy 
to avoid offending the Soviets by stories from 
a fleet unit. This is the Kennedy sound 
barrier, 

This policy of treading quietly around the 
Communists has resulted in the muszling of 
our military leaders. Rear Admiral Frankel 
found his speech censored last week. Earlier 
Admiral Burke himself was the victim of 
the sound barrier. 

Recently the national space surveillance 
control center has been forced to halt its 
public confirmation of Soviet space shots. 
We hide information only from ourselves. 

The administration is censoring even such 
matters as the Bolte report which deals with 
such top secret measures as the officer grade 
spread, promotion patterns and whether 
Navy rear admirals of the lower half should 
be floated or selected to the upper half. 
Navy men are barred from discussing this 
publicly under Defense Department restric- 
tions. 

Mr. Khrushchev has imposed no barriers 
on his willingness to criticize the United 
States, He takes the best possible advantage 
of strong propaganda. 

Why are we restricting ourselves? The 
Soviets are not going to deal with us on the 
basis of their appreciation of our timid 
comments. Mr. Khrushchev enjoys give and 
take as well as anyone. He respects strength 
and evaluates in terms of self-interest. The 
Kennedy sound barrier will not help our 
relations with the Soviets but it may well 
endanger traditional American freedom of 
information and criticism. 

True national security comes from out- 
building and outpacing the enemy. 


An Editorial Analyzing the Position of a 
Typical American Community on Fed- 
eral Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
clamor for Federal aid to education at a 
public school level, it is interesting to 
observe the attitudtes of those who are 
Sincerely pledged to improving educa- 
tional standards at every level. 

One of the finest editorials I have read 
on this subject appeared in Life news- 
papers, published in my district. The 
editorial deals with the issue in my home 
community—a middle-income city where 
folks take pride in their homes, schools, 
churches, and civic functions of every 
nature. 

Many of the folks who live in this 
community have mortgages on their 
homes—but they have met the growing 
cost of government without neglecting 
their responsibility to their school sys- 
tems. They have supported bond issues 
and willingly accepted this additional 
tax burden in recognition of their pri- 
mary civic responsibility. It should be 
noted, too, that this community is with- 
out the advantage of the large industrial 
tax income which others enjoy. 

I commend the author of this edi- 
torial, Frank Dillett, and the Life publi- 
cations for the exceptionally fine job 
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they have done in presenting the issue 
to their thousands of readers and in do- 
ing so in factual perspective. 

The editorial follows: 

Somewhere in the distant past, born of an 
idea and nurtured by organized groups, there 
has arisen the belief that the subject of edu- 
cation is sacrosanct and that only those in 
that field were qualified to discuss the sub- 
ject with any authority, 

Further than that, any critic of instruc- 
tional matter, curriculum, or sup aca- 
demic facilities was pilloried in the public 
press as somewhat of an undesirable citizen 
and the mechanics of the educational front 
groups were loosed to drive him to silence. 

Slowly, but surely, local school district au- 
thority over educational affairs was limited 
by county and then State jurisdictions, and 
now Federal aid to education has become a 
National issue with Congress currently con- 
sidering the administration’s $5.6 billion 
Federal aid to education program. 

Over the school Easter vacation, we had 
an opportunity to discuss this latest trend 
with a teacher whose experiences on the 
staffs of schools in both Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, as well as on the instructional staff 
of a school teaching children of our Armed 
Forces overseas, provides more than the 
average background for an opinion on the 
subject. 

This teacher is unalterably opposed to Fed- 
eral aid to education as a practical business 
proposition. It will simply mean, our 
teacher said, that we will be taxed more 
and send our money to Washington, D.C., 
where a large share will be siphoned off by 
& whole new bureaucracy before some of it 
is remitted back to the source. 

Looking at the matter dispassionately, how 


would the $2.3 billion earmarked for con- 


struction of public school classrooms and 
raising teachers“ salaries benefit our area? 
Our school facilities in this community are 
More than adequate, since there are many 
empty classrooms not now in use and not 
expected to be. We have paid or are paying 
for them without any help other our own. 
We didn’t ask county or State help. We 
certainly don't need Federal aid. 

On the teacher salary question, the Federal 
measure would provide for increases for the 
next 3 years. What happens then? Are 
teachers any more willing to take pay cuts 
than you if the local school district is unable 
to meet the expanded payroll at the end of 
that time? 

Won't it breed dissatisfaction among 
teachers and the teaching profession when 
that happens? We certainly think so, 

The other $3.3 billion proposed in the 
Federal measure would be authorized for 
loans to colleges for housing, construction of 
academic facilities, and for scholarships. 
Won't this encourage demands for more 
grants and more scholarships; and where will 
it end? 

Let's take a look at the facts in our own 
Area as well as in Illinois. Between 1948 
and 1959, a total of 1,276 new school build- 
ings (not classrooms) were constructed in 
Illinois. In the last 5 years alone, 15,390 
classrooms were either put up or are now 
Scheduled for completion in the State. 

Nationally, school construction and teach- 
ers“ salaries have kept pace with Illinois 
and with our local school districts. It might 
be pointed out that in the past decade, pub- 
lic schoo} enrollment has increased approxi- 
mately 50 percent but school expenditures 
increased approximately 200 percent. 

In Illinois last fall we voted for a $195 
million bond issue for our State universities 
4nd the teachers’ college board has recom- 
mended a 31 percent increase in the total of 
the operating budgets for the next bien- 
nium for the four State universities (not 
including the University of Illinois or its 
Navy Pier branch) under its jurisdiction. 
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In the last few years, all four area grade 
school districts have built or are building 
new schools, while nearly every school has 
some degree of renovation, many of major 
character. Morton West has been bullt and 
further construction is planned for the jun- 
ior college as well as at Morton East. Every 
dime has or will come from local taxes. 

In [Illinois between 1948 and 1959, aver- 
age annual salaries of teachers in Illinois 
schools rose from $3,059 to $5,224, or 70 per- 
cent. We don't have the averages of teach- 
ers! salaries in each district locally, but a 
few years ago the Cicero district average 
was over 85.900. 

With such increases in the offing on a 
State basis, can we afford to pay more Fed- 
eral taxes for teachers“ salaries and school 
construction? We're scheduled to get a 
healthy increase in State taxes in any event, 
not all due, however, to educational in- 
creases which have been asked for other 
schools. Those taxes all come out of the 
same pocket. It would seem that we ought 
to keep our spending closer to home where 
we'll have a better chance to keep track of 
our expenditures, 


Trend Toward Centralized Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the nation- 
wide “what America thinks” poll was re- 
cently conducted on the question of 
government powers in our country be- 
coming more and more centralized in the 
Federal Government. Since increased 
Federal Government powers represent 
an important issue to all Americans, I 
believe my colleagues would find the re- 
sults of this poll revealing. Following 


-this report, the Rochester Post-Bulletin 


newspaper, of Rochester, Minn,, made 
some editorial observations on the re- 
sults of the poll. I believe the cogent 
observations in that editorial, which was 
published on Tuesday, May 2, will be of 
value to all our citizens: 

GrowtnG TREND TO STRONG CENTRAL Gov- 

ERNMENT FAVORED BY MAJORITY 
(by Jack Boyle) 

New Vonk.— Americans are conditioning 
themselves for a strong, central Government 
in Washington, this weeks what America 
thinks“ poll indicates. 

Of those with opinions, 55.3 percent think 
a more centralized Government in Washing- 
ton would be a good thing for the individual 
American, 44.7 percent said it would be bad 
for the individual. 

Trained interviewers asked a scientifically 
selected cross section of Americans this 
question: 

“Government powers in the United States 
are becoming more and more centralized in 
Washington. Do you think this is a good 
or bad thing for the individual American?” 
The answers were: 


Percent 
CG TTT 45.8 
BOs hs ³AAAcÄCcc——T—T—T00T0—T——— S S 36.9 
No opmionsns rO 17:3 


Of those saying good, few spoke out for 
completely authoritarian rule in the United 
States, but many approached that idea. 
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THOSE IN FAVOR REPLY 


“The head of Government could get and 
give out knowledge to the people and we 
would be better informed. Besides, more 
money could be had from a centralized pow- 
er in Washington,” declared a Massachusetts 
crane operator. “Kennedy ls looking ahead 
by getting all the keymen and advisers in 
one place. He is pretty sharp.“ said the own- 
er of a California dental laboratory, The 
Government knows more about what is nec- 
essary and best for the country,” said the su- 
pervisor of a naval air base in Rhode Island. 

The wife of an Iowa packinghouse oper- 
ator said, “The Government should operate 
like a family and, like a family, branch out 
in every direction.” The wife of a Colorado 
ratlroad telegrapher said, We've grown 50 
big, it’s the only way things can be han- 
dled.” 

“It's a trend to socialism, and, while some 
may think this is bad, I think it is a good 
thing,” said an Arizona lumberman. We 
need leadership and it's a good thing for 
our country to have it centralized in Wash- 
ington,” said an Ohio advertising copywriter, 
a woman. 

A few had monetary reasons for favoring 
a strong central Government. “There is too 
much redtape in the Pentagon. If things 
were more centralized, there would not be 
so much duplication and waste of taxpayers’ 
money.“ said an Ariozna plumbing ware- 
houseman. “It's the quickest way for minor- 
ity groups to benefit from legislation that 
will improve their status,” said a Long Is- 
land teacher, a man, It's good because 
people will be able to get more financial 
help or business loans. State governments 
can't lend as much money as Washington 
can,” said a Massachusetts brush manufac- 
turer’s wife. 


THREAT TO DEMOCRARY 


Those who thought the trend toward cen- 
tralization was bad often said it was a threat 
to democracy. 

“It's dangerous. We are a democracy and 
believe in the voice of the people and, when 
too much power is concentrated in one 
place, decisions are taken away from the 
people,” said a retired Texas salesman. 

“We are getting too much like Russia—too 
centralized and too socialistic,” said a Maine 
coed. “This can lead easily to a real bu- 
reaucracy and do away with the rights of 
individuals. All kinds of graft can flourish 
this way,” declared the wife of a Long Is- 
land businessman. 

“It seems to be the Government is getting 
Into too many things and pretty soon it will 
be all government instead of ‘of, by and for’ 
the people,” said an Iowa farmer. 

“From a medical viewpoint, it’s bad, but 
from a scholastic viewpoint, it’s good,” said 
a Missouri secretary. Im a Republican 
and I don't believe in the slow socializing 
process that is taking place,“ said a Califor- 
nia mortician, “Socialism is being brought 
about by ignorance. People have to realize 
government spending can come only from 
the people,” said a New Mexico dental tech- 
nician. 

“When you send tax money to Washing- 
ton it goes into many hands. So much of 
of it is spent along the way. Washington is 
getting too big.” said an Ohio State road 
watchman, a woman. “Centralized Govern- 
ment is trying to force integration,” declared 
a Mississippi farmer. “The Government 
should keep out of schools. We look to 
Washington for too many things, such as 
teachers“ salaries, and this encourages the 
pressure groups,” said a Rhode Island postal 
supervisor. “I believe in the rights and 
privileges of the individual,” said a Califor- 
nia flight engineer. 


The following is the editorial which, 
as I have mentioned, appeared in the 
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Rochester, Minn., Post-Bulletin on May 
2, 1961: 
Poll. RESULTS DISTRESSING 

The weekly report of the “What America 
Thinks” poll, which appeared on this page 
Monday, couldn't help but be distressing to 
those of us who believe in individual initia- 
tive and individual freedoms, 

The question posed was: “Government 
powers in the United States are becoming 
more and more centralized In Washington. 
Do you think this is a good or bad thing 
for the individual American?" 

The answers, in a scientifically selected 
cross-section of Americans, were: Good 
thing, 45.8 percent; bad thing, 36.9 percent; 
no opinion, 17.3 percent. Of those with 
opinions, 55,3 percent said this trend is a 
good thing. 

This sheep-like reliance on a “big brother“ 
to take care of them is based on the social- 
istic trend of the past 30 years in the United 
States. Evidently the people have swallowed 
the line that Federal bureaucrats know 
what's best for the people and that Federal 
spending aid is free. 

Witness some of the explanations given 
in the poll by those saying the trend is a 
good thing: 

“More money could be had from a central- 
ized power in Washington.” 

“The Government knows more about what 
is necessary and best for the country.” 

“The Government should operate like a 
family and, like a family, branch out in every 
direction." ~ 

"We've grown so big, it's the only way 
things can be handled.” 

It's good because people will be able to 
get more financial help or business loans. 
State governments can’t lend as much money 
as Washington can.” 

These kinds of “reasons” are what perplex 
conservatives. No amount of logic seems 
able to overcome these specious arguments. 

It’s so easy to be in favor of vast Govern- 
ment spending programs and then attack 
the opposition for failure to come up with 
“positive” programs. It's so much harder to 
sell a program of individual initiative and 
liberties when too many individuals appar- 
ently are willing to exchange the traditional 
American way of life for some imagined eco- 
nomic blessing from Washington. 

Over and over, in every poll on this sub- 
ject, the same silly argument repeats itself— 
“the people can get more money from Wash- 

mn.“ Just why the people don't under- 
stand that the money obviously comes from 
them through high taxation is simply beyond 
comprehension. 

When 45 percent of Americans think a 
growing socialistic trend is a good thing, and 
another 17 percent don't even know what 
they think, it’s almost too discouraging to 
put up a fight against the trend. 

But we must. The only chance to halt 
the cancerous growth of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into every phase of life is to fight 
against it whenever and wherever possible. 
Maybe it will be a losing battle, judging from 
the poll results, but it definitely is a battle 
which should not be lost by default. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER “ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following news- 
letter of May 6, 1961: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER, 
Fifth District, Texas) 
May 6, 1961. 

At the end of the first 100 days of the 
Kennedy administration we find U.S. prestige 
apparently at its lowest in history and our 
domestic programs merely an extension and 
acceleration of the New Deal-Fair Deal pro- 
grams, which the President admires, but 
which many consider proven failures. World- 
wide Russian leaders are accelerating their 
Communist subversion, stimulated by Ken- 
nedy’s failure to follow firm talk with firm 
action. Bipartisan harmony to show the 
world U.S. ‘unity of purpose’ fails on two 
counts, at least: (1) Our purpose is not 
clear, thanks to contradictory programs; (2) 
past mistakes are not only buried from view, 
such ac the Cuba fiasco, but so, too, are the 
lessons we might have learned. Our con- 
tradictory programs are daily delineated on 
the House floor. This week’s crop includes 
(1) the minimum wage version; (2) 
Federal aid for water pollution; (3) a $9-bil- 
lion tax increase to highway users. 

The minimum wage House-Senate con- 
ference was a capitulation by the House 
Members. The Speaker selected as House 
conferees (POWELL, ROOSEVELT, DENT) Mem- 
bers committed to the dollar volume view 
already voted down by the House. The 
House had endorsed the Interstate Commerce 
principle as the basis for Federal participa- 
tion in wage setting. The Senate bill em- 
braced the dollar volume view and it pre- 
vailed contrary to the legislation passed by 
the House. Once again we witnessed the 
House views flouted by the Senate and the 
administration. So now we will have a 
minimum wage forced on our people based 
on $1 million gross and $250,000 of goods 
crossing State lines—with some businesses 
exempted. It is apparent that some of the 
exemptions were politically motivated, such 
as laundry workers and cotton gin employees, 
in an effort to secure more Members’ votes 
in support of the administration plan. De- 
spite a determined Republican stand, the bill 
passed 230 to 196—30 Republicans voted for 
it; 57 Democrats against. Federal Govern- 
ment wage setting must and will be ac- 
companied by direct or indirect Federal price 
control—neither of these is compatible with 
a free, private enterprise system—there's the 
basic contradiction. In other words, it's 
unconstitutional. 


The water pollution bill doubling the 
amount of Federal aid for construction of 
of local sewage disposal plants passed 307 to 
110. The bill provided $1 billion total at 
$100 million per year—a doubling of amount 
in a program only 4 years old. What busi- 
ness the Federal Government has in this, I 
don't know. Stream pollution, which every- 
one disapproves, can be prevented in other 
ways (State compacts, for example). The 
construction of sewage plants is a local mat- 
ter. Here again is the basic contradiction— 
Federal intervention in a local-State matter. 

The highway taxes were increased 89 bil- 
lion without House Members even demand- 
ing a record voto (only 24 arose, not a sufi- 
cient number). It was late in the day (6 
p.m.) and, also, the Members don't want to 
appear to be against highways, even though 
disapproving somewhat the increase of taxes. 
I opposed it for several reasons, including 
(1) taxes are high enough now, on motorists, 
truckers and all related industries which 
pay taxes as highway users—$1.6 billion of 
highway users excise taxes annually now go 
into the general treasury beyond the 
amounts spent on highway construction; 
(2) as alternatives, we can either cut spend- 
ing on welfare programs or stretch out the 
construction timetable. 
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The omnibus judgeship bill was probably 
our most ignominious action of the week. 
Instead of 35 or 59 additional judgeships 
(last year’s maximum declared needs) or 
even the 70 passed by the House (see News- 
letter, Apr. 22), the Senate version was 
adopted providing 73 new judgeships. The 
actions of Members of both Houses is quite 
transparent. Many have hopes for such an 
appointment, a lifetime job. The House 
leadership, under the Speaker’s guidance, 
can receive the credit and blame for our 
legislative accomplishments to date. 

Worldwide, meanwhile, we are losing 
ground In the Communist-free world con- 
test. Daily Cuba is importing the sinews 
of war—oll, weapons, and Russian techni- 
cians. Every hour is irretrievably lost to the 
United States which must mount the offen- 
sive to free Cuba. When will the American 
people demand action? ‘The State Depart- 
ment only now has released a study of Cuba, 
acknowledging officially and warning the 
American people of the socialism and com- 
munism the American people have recog- 
nized for months. Our inaction now, fol- 
lowing our earlier mistakes, is almost un- 
believable. In Laos, Africa, Vietnam, Berlin, 
Mexico, South America, we face Communist 
subversion. We know that under present 
policy a temporary slowdown will not pre- 
vent a later takeover. Day by day, we see 
the showdown coming closer. It will be wth 
Russia, not just with Cuba, Laos, Congo, 
Vietnam or other peripheral areas. So what 
are we doing? Meanwhile, we learn that 
supposedly patriotic union leaders and mem- 
bers have struck again and again at our 
missile sites pushing up wages to fantastic 
amounts of $400 to $700 weekly; legalized 
blackmail, you might call it. It's beginning 
to look as though our Nation, the leaders 
and/or the people, is suffering from mass 
hypnosis or sickness, making sensible con- 
duct as the free world's leader an impossi- 
bility. Forelgn aid to our enemies and neu- 
trals is a leading example of this sickness. 
Our lack of firm action another. 

The astronaut's successful flight, fully 
publicized, was a tremendous success for the 
United States way of life over Russia's se- 
crecy and propaganda. Uncommitted na- 
tions may well be influenced to recognize 
(and emulate) the advantages of our way 
of life which combines a free society with 
military might, a happy and tough combina- 
tion (if we don't sell ourselves short). 


Americans Have Cause To Outrun the 
Communist Design To Enslave the 
World—Text of Communist Party Ded- 
ication Must Be Outnumbered by Free- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I present to the attention 
of yourself and all the other Members of 
this great legislative body, and also to 
all others who read or learn of it, the 
following text which I received through 
the U.S. mail this day: 
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A TOTAL COMMITMENT DESIGNED To ENSLAVE 
A TOTAL WORLD 


JEFFERSON STANDARD BROADCASTING CO. 
Charlotte, N.C., March 10, 1961. 

Mr. NORMAN R. GLENN, 

Editor and Publisher, Sponsor, 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Norman: Enclosed is an exact copy 
of a letter which a young Communist sent 
to a friend of his back In the United States. 

The letter appeared in Presbyterian Sur- 
vey, a very fine publication of the Presby- 
terian Church. In reproducing it, the edi- 
tor made one of the most profound and 
thought-provoking observations I've ever 
read. He said, We think this letter shows 
More graphically than any editorial what 
total committee means.“ He went on to 
Say, “Are we as committed to the truth as 
this young Communist and millions like him 
are committed to an empty hope?” 

To a great majority of people in the free 
World, particularly people in America, this 
kind of dedication is unheard of. They sim- 
Ply cannot believe that the architects of 
communism, Karl Marx, Lenin, et al., could 
Possibly have such influence on any human 
being, I feel that to defend and protect 
freedom as we know it today, it is impera- 
tive that all people in the free world under- 
Stand the inner feelings of those who are 
determined to destroy it. I am hopeful, 
therefore, that you—through your widely 
read publications—will give the enclosed 
letter as much publicity as you see fit, 

We simply must conyince Americans and 
as many of our friends in the free world as 
Possible that communism is by no means 
Just another political party. It is a form 
Of religion, a complete dedication, a total 
commitment designed to enslave a total 
World. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLIE CRUTCHFIELD. 


A YOUNG COMMUNIST WRITES 


What seems of first importance to you is 
to me either not desirable or impossible of 
realization., But there is one thing about 
Which I am in dead earnest—and that is the 
Socialist cause. It is my life, my business, 
my religion, my hobby, my sweetheart, wife, 
and mistress, my bread and meat. I work at 
it in the daytime and dream of it at night. 
Its hold on me grows, not lessens, as time 
goes on. I'll be in it the rest of my life. It 
is my alter-ego. When you think of me, it 
is necessary to think of socialism as well, be- 
Cause Im inseparably bound to it. 

Therefore, I can’t carry on a friendship, 
a love affair, or even a conversation without 
Telating {t to this force which both drives 
and guides my life. I evaluate people, 
books, ideas, and notions according to how 
the Socialist cause and by their attitude to- 
ward it. 

I have already been in jail because of my 
ideas, and if necessary I am ready to go be- 
fore a firing squad. A certain percentage of 
Us get killed or imprisoned. Even for those 
Who escape these harsher ends, life is no 
bed of roses. A genuine radical lives in vir- 
tual poverty. He turns back to the party 
every penny he makes above what is abso- 
lutely necessary to keep him alive. We con- 
stantly look for places where the class strug- 
Ble is the sharpest, exploiting these situa- 
tions to the limit of their possibilities. We 
lead strikes. We organize demonstrations. 
We speak on street corners. We fight cops. 
We go through trying experiences many times 
each year when the ordinary man has to 
face only one or twice in a lifetime. 

And when we're not doing these more 
exciting things, all our spare time is taken 
up with dull routine chores, endless leg 
Work, errands, etc, which are inescapably 
Connected with running a live organization, 

Radicals don't have the time or the money 
tor many movies or concerts, or T-bone 
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steaks or decent homes and new cars. We've 
been described as fanatics. We are. Our 
lives are dominated by one great, over- 
shadowing factor—the struggle for social- 
ism. Well, that's what my life is going to 
be. That's the black side of it. Then there 
is the other side of it. We Communists have 
a philosophy of life which no amount of 
money could buy. We have a cause to fight 
for, a definite purpose in life. We subordin- 
ate our petty personal selves into a great 
movement of humanity. We have a morale, 
an espirit de corps such as no capitalist 
army ever had; we have a code of conduct, a 
way of life, a devotion to our cause that no 
religious order can touch. And we are guid- 
ed not by blind, fanatical faith but by logic 
and reason, by a never-ending education of 
study and practice. 

And if our personal lives seem hard or 
our egos appear to suffer through subordina- 
tion to the party, then we are adequately 
compensated by the thought that each of us 
is in his small way helping to contribute 
something new and true, something better 
to mankind. (Reprinted from the Presby- 
terian Survey.) 


Mr. Speaker, in reading and rereading 
the text following the words: “A young 
Communist writes: ‘What seems of first 
importance to you is to me either not 
desirable or impossible of realization,’” 
my memory is refreshed of an experience 
I have not infrequently had during these 
14 years of my membership on the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
when I have been sitting as a member of 
an investigating committee of that vital 
and essential committee in some part or 
other of our beloved Nation. For, Mr. 
Speaker, the text of what I herewith 
present as a dedication of this young 
Communist” is strangely familiar; yes, 
is substantially what I have heard many 
times stated under oath, by American 
citizens who have formerly been dedi- 
cated members of the Communist Party 
of the United States. Time and time 
again, under oath, as friendly witnesses 
in an endeavor to help the committee 
understand the danger resulting from 
the dedication of themselves and others 
as Communists to the Communist cause, 
Thave sat in amazement and trepidation, 
as I heard them state their former dedi- 
cation to the Communist conspiracy 
directed against the freedom-loving and 
freedom-dedicated philosophy of our be- 
loved Nation, and to hear them say with- 
out hindrance or limitation or any 
thought of equivocation, that they had 
thus formerly dedicated their life, when 
they became Communists in the United 
States of America, to live for, and often, 
in fact, even to make unbelievable sacri- 
fices for the Communist philosophy. 

Mr. Speaker, I am referring to the for- 
mer Communists in the United States 
who have had a revulsign of feeling 
against the philosophy and practices of 
the Communist Party; I speak of such of 
those who have volunteered to come to 
the support of the U.S. Congress through 
their cooperation with the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, and 
thus to help us better to understand, not 
only the threat of subversive Communist 
infiltration, but to understand the direct 


and positive danger and hazard thereof. 


to American ideals and to American in- 
stitutions of government, schools, 
churches, labor unions, I have heard 
them tell of divorcing a wife, or a hus- 
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band, respectively, because of their Com- 
munist Party loyalty and dedication. I 
have heard them tell of habitually de- 
ceiving their loved ones; of neglecting 
their families, of going without food and 
going without adequate necessities of 
life. Ihave heard them tell of going un- 
derground and undercover like so many 
moles and gophers; living a daily life of 
deceit and false identity. I have heard 
them tell of abandoning loved ones and 
parents and brothers and sisters and 
sweethearts. Mr. Speaker, these former 
Communists who thus desert this God- 
less philosophy help very much indeed 
when they voluntarily come forward and 
help the people of the United States to 
protect themselves against the dedication 
of those who have not yet revolted 
against those false ideologies of com- 
munism sufficiently to take that step. 
Mr. Speaker, I would to God that we 
Americans who have no use for the Com- 
munist philosophy and would not think 
or dream of uniting with it in any way 
whatsoever, would have a devotion to our 
constitutional way of life; to our heritage, 
as God-loving American citizens; of free- 
dom and dignity for the individual, might 
consciously and deliberately place these 
elements sufficiently into our daily ex- 
perience so that all mankind would know 
from our daily life, in our actions and by 
our daily dedication to all that is high 
and lofty, patriotic and righteous that we 
do dedicate our substances and ourselves 
to a valiant and steadfast desire and 
readiness to make any sacrifice necessary 
to perpetuate the philosophy of the in- 
dividual dignity of man and reverence 
for God, for our beloved Nation in a safe 
and sound world of enduring peace. 
Dedicate bespeaks loyalty and love. We 
have cause to outmatch and outrun the 
Communist dedication. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from. Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
decuments not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses adopted resolution commending Astronaut Shepard. 
Senate confirmed Holmes nomination and worked on military construction 


bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 6946-6982 


Bills Introduced: 10 bills and 5 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 1813-1822; S.J. Res. 80-83; and 
S. Res. 140. poge 6948 


Bill Reported: Report was made as follows: S. 1183, 
providing for the reimbursement of certain vessel con- 
struction expenses, with amendment (S. Rept. 204). 

i; Page 6948 


Bill Referred: H.R. 6713, to amend certain laws relat- 
ing to Federal-aid highways, passed by House on May 
4 was, by unanimous consent, referred to Committee 
on Pubic Works for consideration of title 1, with pro- 
vision that when reported it then be referred to Com- 
mittee on Finance for consideration of title 2, and fol- 
lowing report by that committee the bill will be placed 
on calendar. Page 6945 


Space Flight: Senate adopted S. Res. 140, extending to 
Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr., U.S. Navy, highest com- 
mendation of Senate for his contribution to the Nation 
and to space science through his historic flight into space 
on May 5, 1961. 

Senate also adopted H. Con. Res. 296, expressing con- 
gressional commendation to Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, 
Jr., U.S. Navy, for his outstanding achievement and the 
courage and skill displayed by him in his flight into 
space on May 5, 1961, in the Mercury capsule known as 
Freedom 7. This completes legislative action on the 
resolution. Pages 6961, 6965 


Military Construction: Senate took up H.R. 5000, pro- 
posed military construction authorizations for fiscal 
1962, rejecting two amendments to committee amend- 
ment (in nature of a substitute): (1) Douglas amend- 
ment to eliminate item of $3.812 million for Quarter- 
master Research and Engineering Center, Natick, Mass., 
and (2) Bush amendment to increase by $9.9 million 
authorized funds for housing at Naval Submarine Base, 
New London, Conn. 
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Pending at adjournment was Monroney amendment 
authorizing construction of Capehart family housing as 
public quarters at numerous stated locations inside and 
outside the U.S. Pages 6995-7002, 7010-7031 


Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
when Senate completes consideration of H.R. 5000, 
military construction, it will be followed by considera- 
tion of S. 1215, Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act 
Amendment, and H.R. 6518, Inter-American Program 
appropriations. If this program is completed on Tues- 
day, Senate will adjourn until Thursday when it will 
consider bills reported from Committee on Commerce, 
and reported nominations, following which Senate will 
probably adjourn until Monday. On next Tuesday, 
May 16, it is hoped to bring up aid-to-education bill, to 
be followed shortly thereafter by the housing bill. 

Page 7002 


Record Vote: During Senate proceedings today one 


record vote was taken. Page 6995 


Ambassador to Iran: By 63 yeas to 17 nays, Senate 
confirmed the nomination of Julius C. Holmes, of 
Kansas, to be Ambassador to Iran. Pages 6982-6995 


Confirmations: In addition to the Holmes nomination, 
eight judicial nominations were confirmed. page 7047 


Nominations: The following nominations were re- 
ceived: Paul R. Ignatius, of Massachusetts, to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Army; William L. Batt, Jr., of 
Pennsylvania, to be Area Redevelopment Director in 
the Department of Commerce; 1 judicial; 3,715 Army; 
and 154 Air Force nominations. Pages 7033-7047 


Program for Tuesday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 6:13 p.m. until noon Tuesday, May 9, when 
it will continue on H.R. 5000, military construction, to 
be followed by S. 1215, Mutual Defense Assistance Con- 
trol Act amendment, and H.R. 6518, Inter-American 
program appropriations, Pages 7002, 7031, 7032 


Inspection of the Combined Arms School 
of the 7th Army Training Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, last 
November while on a Reserve officers 
tour of duty with other Members of 
Congress, I had the pleasure of inspect- 
ing the Combined Arms School of the 
Tth Army Training Center. This school, 
under the training center command of 
Brig, Gen. Edwin H. Burba, is operated 
by Lt. Col. Carl G. Witte, assistant com- 
Mandant, in Vilseck, Germany, near the 
Czechoslovakian border. 

The itinerary afforded an excellent op- 
Portunity to observe field exercises of 
the combat arms which stressed realistic 
tactical conditions, leadership training, 
and teamwork within and between the 
arms. A tour of the academic facilities 
disclosed a remarkably high degree of 
ability on the part of the staff and 
faculty. The efficient planning, conduct, 
high standards, and excellent quality of 
instruction proved to be an exceptional 
example of the formal military training 
program in Europe. It is a recogniz- 
able fact that the Combined Arms 
School, as part of the 7th Army Train- 

Center, plays a very important role 
in the readiness mission of the 7th Army. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp some remarks I have pre- 
Pared on my inspection of this fine serv- 

e school. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
Were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR THURMOND 

The Combined Arms School, as it Is known 
today, was originally the Tank Training 
Center of the U.S. Constabulary. Established 
as a school in 1948, its primary mission was 
to train the personnel of the Constabulary 
to accomplish border surveillance duties. 
The 7th Army commander, realizing the 
Shortage of well-trained personnel during 
the transitional period following the war, 
directed that the school be expanded to in- 
clude training for all armor personnel, As 
a result, in 1951 the U.S. Constabulary 
School was redesignated the 7th Army Tank 
Training Center and again in 1958 was re- 
named the Combined Arms School in con- 
Sonance with the addition to the curriculum 
ot training that applied to all arms. 

The mission of the Combined Arms 
School is threefold in nature and accom- 
Plishes the following: 

1. Prepare and conduct instruction in 
Communications, gunnery, small unit tac- 
tics, wheeled and tracked vehicle mainte- 
Nance, and chemical, biological and radio- 
logical warfare, reflecting the latest Depart- 
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ment of the Army doctrine, as applicable to 
the needs in Europe and foreign students. 

2. Conduct studies, experiments, and tests 
for the purpose of developing the capabil- 
ities of equipment and supplies, and adapt- 
ing existing doctrine and techniques to re- 
quirements peculiar to 7th Army operations. 

3. Control, operate, and maintain live fire 
combat ranges for armor, artillery, infantry, 
and engineer units. 

In accomplishing the primary mission, the 
Combined Arms School's curriculum includes 
courses for the advanced armor crewman, 
the turret mechanic, reconnaissance leader, 
track vehicle mechanic, motor officer, motor 
sergeant, chemical, biological and radiologi- 
cal courses for officers and noncommissioned 
Officers, and special courses that are con- 
ducted relative to new equipment. These 
courses vary in length from 2 to 6 weeks 
and are programed to graduate in the vicin- 
ity of 3,200 students per year. 

In addition to these courses the school also 
conducts classes and special training for 
units that come to the training center for 
field work on a request basis in over 200 re- 
lated subjects. Since its inception, the Com- 
bined Arm Shcool has graduated over 30,000 
officer and enlisted students in programed 
classes and 103,000 in the nonprogramed 
field. 

Tactical training on combat ranges con- 
sists of small unit live fires, day and night 
exercises which provide integrated, progres- 
sive training for infantry and armor units 
with support from mortar and artillery 
units. 


The personne! of the staff and faculty are 
imbued with a special sense of responsibility 
toward the student and his unit in that they 
make certain he learns his required skills. 
To accomplish this, small group instruction 
and practical work or “hands on equipment” 
instruction is emphasized. Through these 
methods much individual attention can be 
given to the student thereby turning out an 
exceptionally high rate of successful gradu- 
ates who have been rapidly taught and are 
trained so that they in turn can serve as 
instructors in their own units. This system 
gives unit commanders the highly trained 
specialists, supervisors, and leaders needed 
to fill the gaps in the trained personnel ranks 
of 7th Army and other NATO commanders. 

The activities of the Combined Arms 
School are under constant observation by 
visiting military and civilian representatives. 
These visits are practically daily affairs and 
consist of representatives of many foreign 
countries as well as many senior commanders 
of our units in Europe. The school's meth- 
ods of instruction are being emulated widely. 

Of particular note, disclosed by this visit, 
was the sincere attitude of the instructors in 
the conduct of their duties. This fact was 
repeatedly reflected by the interest and 
attention of the students to the instruction. 
The school undoubtedly is an outstanding 
model for military schools of this type and 
should be considered a pattern to follow by 
other military institutions of learning. 

In addition to the normal functions of a 
school, the Combined Arms School is also 
conducting a searching study in methods of 
instruction in a constant endeavor to teach 
more to more students in less time. In this 


respect the school is now programing selected 


subjects for presentation by the teaching 
machine method. 


The school’s knowledge of educational 
psychology, coupled with their sense of 
urgency and the spirit of a crusader, is well 
worthy of our recognition. 


Pioneers Grow Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a feeling of great satisfaction that I 
commend to this body an article writ- 
ten by Gene Shumate, and appearing in 
the Washington Daily News of May 4. 
It concerns a constituent of mine, Sam- 
uel F. Pryor, one of the senior vice pres- 
idents of Pan American Airways. By an 
interesting and pleasant coincidence, 
the president of that famous carrier, 
Juan T. Trippe, is also a constituent of 
mine. 

Mr. Shumate writes about Pan Am's 
inaugural flight from New York to the 
Scandinavian countries last week, and 
of his pleasure in having Sam Pryor as 
his traveling companion. 

Piongerrs Grow Ur 
(By Gene Shumate) 

Pan American World Airways, with great 
success, pioneered the first American jet serv- 
ice from New York to Scandinavia the other 
day. I was along for a very enlightening 
ride. 

This wasn't the first pioneering adventure 
for Pan American. This company, our lead- 


ing flag carrier, has blazed trails over most 
of the aerial routes. 

For instance, it first flew the old China 
Clippers over the Pacific, down the coast of 
South America, and today the firm is oper- 
ating the Cape Canaveral space center for the 
Government with 5,000 space engineers help- 
ing get our first astronaut off the pad. 

NOSTALGIA 


All of the in-between stories bring Pan Am 
around in a full circle from old planes to 
space trips. 

Remember those days of the China Clip- 
pers, They were seaplanes, and they plopped 
and plopped across the Pacific. Once in a 
while the pilots had bad luck and ripped 
the bottom out of their plane. 

Later came the Japanese in World War II. 
The last people out of Hong Kong, evacuat- 
ing Americans home, were Pan Am pilots. 

I couldn't help thinking of all this the 
other day as we whisked across the Atlantic 
at 580 miles an hour. 

I couldn't forget either how Lindbergh 
and his wife, in a single-engine Lockheed, 
pioneered the polar route from Washington 
to Japan on behalf of Pan Am. 

TRIPMATE 


Along on the trip with me was Sam 
Pryor, a vice president of Pan Am. 

This old World War I Marine Corps pilot 
is today a combination secretary of state 
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and secretary of health, education, and wel- 
fare for Pan Am. 

He's also a sophisticated rubberneck. 

In Helsinki, Sam did more good for Ameri- 
can-Finnish relations than can easily be 
imagined. The Finns loved him. 

He's slight of build, with bushy eyebrows, 
a strong chin, and a gab that will melt most 
anybody, 

Helsinki, he said, was not only a new stop 
for our flag carrier; the stop meant money 
for Finland and his line—he didn't equivo- 
cate about that—but it also meant that 
two nations that had reason to resist the 
Russians were closer by many hours. 


FELLOWSHIP 


Along also on the trip were some Hawal- 
ians. The Finns reacted wonderfully to 
them. 

Elbowing and squeezing, a hundred or 
more Finns squeezed around the Hawalians 
who were singing. Soon, at least 16 Helsinki 
policeman came to break up the demonstra- 
tion. 

On the way home from Helsinki, Sam 
slumped back in his chair. If he was tired 
he didn't look like it. 

After a few days rest in New York and 
Washington, he was set to shove off again for 
Europe for Pan Am. 

The story he was carrying was Pan Am, 
a competent private company, and Pan Am, 
our No, 1 flag carrier overseas. 


Collins Off to Fine Start as Head of Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for- 
mer Gov. Leroy Collins, the new presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Broadcasters celebrated his new assign- 
ment with a speech that should be wel- 
comed by thoughtful Americans every- 
where. 

He called on the TV and radio in- 
dustry to do these things: 

First, take sides on hot issues and edi- 
torially shape society. 

Second, provide more blue-ribbon pro- 
graming on the networks in the evening. 

Third, have less regard for the sacred 
rating systems that have destroyed so 
many excellent programs. 

In an appraisal of Collins speech crit- 
ic Jack Gould, of the New York Times, 
properly notes that Collins has not giv- 
en adequate attention to some of the 
excellent programs the networks are in 
fact showing. 

The Gould appraisal is so perceptive, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Ranro-TV—CoLLINS ENTERS NATIONAL As- 
SOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS ListTs—TALK 
BY BROADCASTERS’ LEADER Is ASSESSED 

(By Jack Gould) 

The National Association of Broadcasters 
is a study of puzzlement tonight: it does not 
quite know what to make of its new presi- 
dent, LeRoy Collins, former Governor of 
Florida, The members are going to live with 
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him; they just wonder if the experience is 
going to be a little like falling in love with 
the Federal Communications Commission. 

In his maiden address to the full member- 
ship of the trade organization, the soft- 
spoken southerner illustrated one of his 
points by disagreeing with the traditional 
admonition to the darling daughter. This 
was a time, he said, when it was not enough 
to hang one’s clothes on the hickory limb; 


to swim properly it is necessary to get wet. 


By the time Mr. Collins had finished, the 
rank and file of the National Association 
of Broadcasters realized they had engaged 
a formidable diving instructor, not a beach- 
comber. 

Mr. Collins said that the broadcasters 
should stand up, take sides on the hot is- 
sues of the day and editorially help to shape 
society, a thought that traditionally has 
left most station owners monumentally 
skittish. 

He called upon the three networks to 
cooperate on a plan for substantially more 
“blue-ribbon programing” in the evening. 
He vigorously denounced the sacred rating 
systems as statistical poppycock. Point by 
point, he ticked off what he felt were the 
requisites to make broadcasting a noble pro- 
fession and not a coast-to-coast super- 
market. 

In tone and fervor it was a remarkable 
speech, in part because the level of its prose 
was so far above the norm for TV's high 
brass. It was also a courageous and hearten- 
ing display; it is not every day that the head 
of a trade organization, normally preoccu- 
pied with lobbying for the status quo, charts 
a program that potentially steps on the toes 
of many who pay his salary. 

In broad outline there can be no question 
that Mr. Collins was dead right. Television 
has stood in need of vigorous leadership and 
stimulation and one of the jobs of the head 
of the National Association of Broadcasters 
should be to point the way. 

But in one respect Mr. Collins’ speech 
was somewhat disappointing. His general- 
izations about more blue-ribbon programing 
have their place, but the time would seem to 
have come to spell out his plan much more 
specifically. Actually, the networks are not 
so bereft of worthwhile fare as his remarks 
might imply and some of their schedules 
next fall will show further improvement, 

If the full effectiveness of his leadership 
and inspiration are to be realized, an inti- 
mate familiarity with what is actually on 
the air is extremely important. The broad- 
casting industry will be more inclined to 
cooperate if the most prominent critic with- 
in the industry recognizes more generously 
not only what they should do but also what 
they are doing. 

Mr. Collins’ assault on ratings was espe- 
cially welcome in the depressing environment 
of the National Association of Broadcasters’ 
convention. He placed principal stress on 
the question of the accuracy of the ratings, 
a point upon which he will receive argu- 
ments for the duration of his administration. 
But in the larger sense his emphasis was 
telling and superbly pertinent. 

The competion between the networks, as 
reflected in concern over ratings here at the 
convention, is reaching an intensity that is 
often distasteful. In some quarters of the 
industry there is a calculated policy of dis- 
paragement of a rival's wares and efforts that 
is simply childish. 

When one hears the scuttlebut in corri- 
dors about campaigns to win this or that 
award one cannot be blamed for concluding 
that most of TV's publicized honors are 
chosen on the basis of pure politics, not 
merit. The normal zeal to toot one’s own 
horn is giving away to cheap pettiness at a 
competitor's expense. Even the magnificent 
pooled coverage of the space flight has been 
tarnished by partisan claims of superiority. 


May 9 


The current trend of many in TV, though 
not all, to tear down the rest of the indus- 
try’s house for purposes of fleeting strategic 
advantage made Mr. Collins’ espousal of true 
professional behavior seem like a breath of 
fresh air. 


Will Democratic Apathy Defeat Move To 
Make the Lafayette Square Opera 
House a Living Memorial Symbolic of 
the Spirit Which Has Always United 
America and Germany in Spite of All 
Storms and Years of War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, a Ger- 
man-language newspaper, the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Journal reported on May 5: 

During the past weeks talks had been 
conducted in the congressional office rooms 
and in the cultural department of the Ger- 
man Embassy, which proved that the project 
(to restore the old Lafayette Square Opera 
House in the Nation’s Capital as the Bee- 
thoven Opera House and as a living memo- 
rial to the friendship which unites Germany 
and the United States in spite of all storms 
and years of war), which is especially close 
to the hearts of all Washingtonians, is also 
of great interest to the German authorities. 


This seems to me to be an especially 
meritorious project, and it is my hope 
that the familiar Democratic apathy to- 
ward the arts will not strangle it in of- 
ficial redtape or smother it with less 
worthy plans to destroy this great struc- 
ture in order to build a Federal court 
building, which could better be located 
elsewhere. 


Only last year the President intro- 
duced a bill, S. 3280, to restore the 
Lafayette Square Opera House, which 
David Belasco once owned, as a civic 
theater. 


It can be expected that the President, 
who is known as a great student of our 
history, will look with approval on the 
conversion of the Lafayette Square 
Opera House to the Beethoven Opera 
House. Certainly he would have strong 
support from the Republican side of the 
aisle in such an historic development. 


I include as part of my remarks the 
article from the Washington Journal 
which has been translated for me by 
the Library of Congress: 

WIL BELASCO THEATER BECOME “BEETHOVEN 
OPERA HOUSE” ?—GERMAN INTEREST IN THE 
RESTORATION OF THE OLD THEATER ON LA- 
FAYETTE SQUARE—ONE-HALF MILLION DOL- 
LARS NEEDED 


During the past week talks had been con- 
ducted in the congressional office rooms and 
in the cultural department of the German 
Embassy, which proved that the project, 
which is especially close to the hearts of all 
Washingtonians, is also of great interest to 
the German authorities. Other European 
countries, among them Italy and the Nether- 
lands, in the past years expressed their grati- 
tude to the United States for its active post- 
war assistance, by donating representative 
gifts to the American Federal Capital. With- 
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in the Federal Republic, the desire to give a 
lasting token of this gratitude in a suitable 
form, has been repeatedly expressed. Now 
& Project is being considered, which has a 
Special symbolic significance. 

For years a struggle of prominent citizens 
and numerous organizations of Washington 
has been going on to preserve historical 
buildings on Lafayette Square, that park in 
front of the White House which, among 
Other things, honors such revolutionary gen- 
erals as Friedrich Wilhelm von Steuben and 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko. One of the buildings 
Which are threatened to be torn down by the 
renewal plans of certain ambitious circles, 
is the old Belasco Theater which, since 1940, 
has been used for other purposes. Today it 
Serves as a USO soldiers home. From 1895 
to 1940, this chamber theater was one of the 
few cultural centers of our Capital City and 
Senerations of Washingtonians experienced 
Unforgettable artistic adventures in its cozy 
rooms. To be sure, the theater is not large, 
but is it not a fact, that it is the small opera 

uses and stages of Europe that belong to 
the jewels, to those places where one can 
Make music, sing and spin yarns without 
enormous costs? 

BEETHOVEN OPERA HOUSE IN THE FEDERAL 

CAPITAL 

Well, German circles now think not only 

Of rescuing this Washington theater from 
ction (in which task they will need 

an active support of uncounted citizen's 
associations of Washington and the whole 
Country), but also of its restoration and, 
While preserving the traditional frame, of 
Converting it into a snug opera house for 
dur city. The name of Ludwig von Beetho- 
ven would suit more than any other to sym- 
lize what had always united America and 
— y in spite of all storms and years of 


We have learned from the circles which 
are interested in the preservation of the 
theater, that the total cost of the restora- 
tion of the Belasco Theater would amount 
to about $500,000—DM2 million. Recently, 
: Federal Republic offered DM1 million 
Or the preservation of the Nubian Temple of 
Kalabasha in Egypt. In spite of all savings 
appeals to all free governments, those in 
Bonn know that cultural needs require sac- 

which are never spent needlessly. 
haps, a part of these expenses could 

Meet from contributions by those indus- 

enterprises institutions which 

Were able to regain their world importance 
With the aid of the Marshall plan money, In 
way, the gift would not be just a Gov- 
ent matter, but an expression of grati- 
tude of the German people. Congressman 
4RROLL D. Kearns, Republican of Pennsyl- 
Vania, who was quite happy to learn about 
se plans and who, together with his 
mocratic and Republican colleagues has 
taken the stand for the preservation of the 
bulldings on Lafayette Square, told us that 
& European country could hardly select a 
tter form of the expression of its grati- 
tude to America, than this contribution to 
the cultural life of the capital city. In the 
Meantime. Mr. KEARNS and Congressman 
Harris B. McDowELL, Democrat of Delaware, 
together with other representatives of the 
Population, continue their campaign for the 
Preservation of the Belasco Theater (which, 

y the way, has received its name from the 
Unforgettable manager David Belasco), be- 
Cause the original idea of rescuing the theater 
through the initiative of the American citi- 
zens has not been given up. It is possible, 
however, that an initiative from Bonn will 
Precede these endeavors, and erect a lasting 
Cultural memorial in Washington, in the 
Spirit of American-German friendship. 
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Preservation of Indiana Dunes Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
May 3, for six other Senators and myself, 
I introduced S. 1797, a bill to preserve for 
the people portions of the priceless rec- 
reation area and geologic and botanical 
wonderland known as the Indiana 
Dunes, This bill and the next few 
months will provide what is perhaps our 
final opportunity to protect from 
thoughtless destruction the little that 
remains of this irreplaceable natural 
heritage. 

It is gratifying to note the increased 
support which is building for our pur- 
pose. In addition to the great conserva- 
tion groups which have been our allies 
for some time, elected officials in Indiana 
are now urging that the proposed lake- 
port and terminal facilities be located at 
an Indiana site other than Burns Ditch. 
They say, as others of us have said, that 
it would be senseless to destroy the dunes 
for the sake of a harbor at Burns Ditch, 
because putting a harbor there would 
serve only the narrow interests of one 
big corporation. The economic interests 
of Indiana will be better served—and an 
important part of the dunes will be 
saved—these Indiana officials say, by 
putting the harbor at another site more 
accessible to many Indiana industries. 

Another new statement of support for 
saving the dunes has come from the 
New York Times, which, in a May 4, 1961, 
editorial, asked the people of Indiana to 
demonstrate that “vision and under- 
standing” which would “reject the cold 
cash advantages of wrecking the dunes 
today, in favor of the long-term benefit 
of a unique scenic and recreational area 
of great value for tomorrow and all 
time.” I ask unanimous consent that 
this New York Times editorial be printed 
following these remarks in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dunes AGAINST DOLLARS 

We cannot quarrel with the ambitions of 
Indiana to have a deepwater port and to ex- 
pand industrially with the growing com- 
merce on the Great Lakes induced by the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

But we can and do quarrel with the 
dredging plans of the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Indiana Port Authority, which 
would hopelessly destroy the unique Indiana 
Dunes area, proposed by Senator PauL Dovo- 
Las and other Members of Congress for per- 
manent preservation as a national monu- 
ment. 

Alternative plans have been offered; but 
the Engineers say the evidence is all in favor 
of spending $80 million for terminal facili- 
ties at a site which would split and devastate 
the remaining unspoiled area of dunes won- 
derland located a figurative stone's throw 
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from Chicago. Engineers can cite cost fig- 
ures with an air of ominous finality and 
doubtless they will do so at the current 
hearings on the project in Indianapolis. 

It is difficult to balance the intangible 
values of fresh air, clean beach and natural 
beauty at the doorstep of a great metropoli- 
tan area against the cost-benefit ratios of the 
Engineers. But if the people of Indiana 
have vision and understanding, they will re- 
ject the apparent cold cash advantages of 
wrecking the dunes today, in favor of the 
long-term benefit of a unique scenic and 
recreational area of great value for tomor- 
row and all time. 


Cuba and Laos 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by H. B. Snyder, pub- 
lisher of the Gary (Ind.), Post-Tribune, 
sets out some practical and constructive 
thoughts on our international situation 
in Cuba and Laos. 

The same should be read by all Mem- 
bers of Congress: 

As this is written there is a provisional 
cease-fire in Laos, but there is no peace in 
Laos. 

An abortive invasion has been crushed in 
Cuba, but there is no peace in Cuba. 

There is a continuing attempt for coali- 
tion government in the Congo, but there is 
no peace in the Congo. 

At the moment of writing there was no 
war in any of those places. There was an 
absence of war, that is, in the sense that 
men were not dying in the battle lines— 
though some died before firing squads and 
some in intertribal and interparty blood- 
letting. 

But there definitely was not and is not 
peace. In a very real sense the whole world 
is at war. The war is for men's minds and 
for men's souls and for men's lands and the 
way men live and the way their children 
and their children's children shall live for 
generations. 

It has been called a cold war, and it is, in 
the sense that bombs are not dropping, ex- 
cept sporadically, and that guns are not 
firing, except intermittently. But the dan- 
ger in that phrase is in thinking that it is 
not a real war, in thinking it is not a war 
to the death. 

The important difference between this cold 
war and the wars the world has known is 
that for the time being the weapons of po- 
tential world annihilation possessed by both 
of the major camps are held in check. 

The important similarity between this 
cold war and the other wars in this century 
of total wars, a similarity which is too often 
overlooked by our side—is that issues in it 
are not settled by polite negotiation, but by 
the application of strength. 

We can negotiate with the Kremlin, as we 
have, and in such negotiations see Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary, North Korea and the 
Chinese mainland pass into the Communist 


orbit. 
The British and the French tried that 


kind of negotiations with another land- 
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hungry, man-hungry totalitarian regime less 
than 25 years ago and finally learned on a 
long, hard road that it wouldn’t work. It is 
working no better now and can't work. 

And that’s why it is necessary for those on 
our side, and particularly for those of us in 
the United States—both the people and its 
leaders—to realize the similarity between 
our cold war and any other war, the fact 
that nothing can win but strength. 

What strength is needed? 

The strength of continued nuclear power, 
of increased space power, certainly. 

The strength of troops in readiness, more 
troops that we now have in readiness, and 
troops who are thoroughly trained in guer- 
rilla warfare. 

The strength to help build up anti-Com- 
munist forces in the various threatened 
areas into effective guerrilla bands, and to 
keep those guerrillas continually supplied 
and conscious of strong backing. 

The industrial strength to produce and 
the willingness to turn that strength away, 
when needed, from production of mere home 
consumer goods. 

The economic strength to help those na- 
tions of lesser opportunity to raise their 
standards of living to the point they will be 
glad to be on our side, the side of freedom. 

The moral and intellectual strength to 
teach and to guide, not in a spirit of intel- 
lectual superiority or in the comfort of an 
air conditioned classroom, but by working 
with real sympathy among people eager to 
learn but resentful of an attitude of white 
superiority which they have come to hate. 

The strength of patience, not patient lis- 
tening to Soviet rantings, but the patience 
of really learning the needs and the aspira- 
tions of the new peoples from the bush- 
roots up and learning the complexities of 
their languages and traditions so that they 
can be guided to the lives they want in an 
image they have come to know. 

What would such strength cost? 

Sacrifice, no doubt. 

Sacrifice by our youth who very probably 
would have to spend more time in more 
numbers in the armed forces. 

Sacrifice by the mothers, wives, and sweet- 
hearts of those same youths. 

Sacrifice by the specially educated who 
would be asked to go to less lucrative jobs 
in order to work with the people of the 
new nations whom we want as our allies. 

Sacrifice by business and by individuals 
in the form of new taxes, very possibly heavy 
new taxes. 

Sacrifice by industry and by consumers in 
the terms of frills that most of us have 
come to regard as necessities, 

Sacrifice by workers, unionized and not, 
perhaps, of increased pay and easier hours 
and sacrifice by industry of more certain 
and increased profits. 

We doubt if we have named all the 
strengths required or all the sacrifices which 
might be required to obtain those strengths, 
We doubt if we know the full need or the 
Tull price. 

But the question arises: Would the Amer- 
ican people be willing to pay the price? 

Perhaps on the basis of present informa- 
tion they might not, certainly would not 
without loud complaint. 

But if the proper leadership—the Presi- 
dent and his advisers who are in a position 
to know—would speak out we think they 
would be willing. 

Granted, it is easier to stir a nation to 
sacrifice when bombs are falling, when its 
sons are dying, when the danger is as obvious 
us it is real. ` 

But we are in a war now. 

It is up to the President to impress that 
fact on the people. It is up to the people 
to realize and face that fact. 

It probably will not be a short war, In 
some ways it will be easier than a shooting 
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war—which we hope it does not become— 
but in other ways it will be harder. It is 
harder to sacrifice when that sacrifice is not 
stirred by actual killing, 

But we believe it is necessary for our dip- 
lomats to realize that it is not a war which 
can be won in negotiations unless those 
negotiations are backed by very real strength; 
for our generals to realize that that very 
real strength must be built up and kept 
in readiness; for the people to realize that 
victory can be won and liberty preserved 
only through sacrifice. 

We believe that it is up to the Fresident 
to bring this realization to the people. 

We believe that once they realize it, the 
people will be willing to do their part. 


Democracy Under the Guns of Cold War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, our 
Nation is in a conflict of ideologies and 
many ask themselves can a democracy 
survive and retain the freedoms that we 
enjoy under our Government. 

There are many who believe that the 
only way we can survive as a Nation is 
to give more power to the executive 
branch of the Government, so that nec- 
essary actions may be taken more quickly 
in order to cope with the decision-mak- 
ing ability of a totalitarian state. There 
are many dangers involved in giving the 
executive branch of the Government ab- 
solute authority to make hasty decisions 
without recourse to the people. 

We are a representative Government, 
and therefore, it is essential that the 
Congress, which is the representative 
branch of the Government, maintain its 
position as the direct voice of the people. 

Roy Roberts, one of the outstanding 
students of government and editor of 
the Kansas City Star, wrote an article 
“Democracy Under the Guns of Cold 
War,” which appeared in the Sunday, 
May 7, issue of that publication, and I 
recommend it for thoughtful study, 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Democracy UNDER. THE Guns or Colo Wan 
(By Roy Roberts) 

More than once democracy, with its in- 
efficiency, has shown that it can win a shoot- 
ing war, even against the most ruthless 
dictatorship. 

But can democracy with all its peacetime 
checks and balances, its delays and its lack 
of protective secrecy, win the deadly cold 
war that is making the history of the mid- 
20th century? 

The obvious answer: Yes. Undoubtedly 
democracy can and will muddle through 
somehow. But the United States must ad- 
mit, as its leaders have pointed out, that 
the perils confronted today and to be con- 
fronted for many tomorrows are in fact 
greater than those of the battlefield. Is the 
present mechanism of our democracy best 
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constituted to meet the new, grave challenge 
of peace that is not peace? 

Many students of government and world 
issues have their doubts. There is a grow- 
ing belief that a genuine reexamination of 
our governmental structure is necessary, if 
the United States is to counter the drive 
of the Communists for total domination. 
They suggest that such a reexamination may 
be as essential to the Nation’s future as 
building military defenses, voting billions for 
aid, shoring up foreign policy and hastening 
into outer space. 

Basically, the argument boils down to this: 

The American constitutional structure was 
built in the days of an agrarian society, 
when the principal concerns of government 
were purely domestic. Only to a limited de- 
gree did international problems intrude on 
the thinking of the Founding Fathers. 

So there was a system of effective if clumsy 
checks and balances, designed primarily to 
keep the executive or either of the other 
branches of Government from becoming too 
powerful. 

The system worked and with amazing ef- 
fectiveness, It brought the United States 
to an unprecedented level of greatness- 
Never before had the mind of man devised 
so vital a principle of government. 

But times and the world have changed. 
And it may be necessary to verge on politi- 
cal heresy by suggesting that some changes 
in the American democratic system may now 
be imperative. Today our international con- 
cerns overshadow our national problems, as 
great as they may be. Today, we live on a 
globe in the ferment of revolution. 

Pinned down, almost any national leader 
would admit that there is validity in the 
argument for national reexamination. Pri- 
vately there is much talk of relieying the 
President of some of his burdens, of stream- 
lining the mechanism of democracy. But it 
is regarded as political polson to get out in 
front in this area. There is philosophical 
discussion, usually in private. Then the 
business of government, of politics, of life 
goes on in the old-fashioned way. 

In 1961, however, the world picture grows 
increasingly darker. New and critical de- 
cisions face Government each day, each hour. 
Can the United States afford to pursue the 
old ways? There seems to be more, 
timely, discussion of this question than at 
any time in the past. 

Indirectly, President Kennedy was dealing 
with this overall problem in his recent 
speech to the American Newspaper-Pub- 
lishers Association. Bluntly, he outlined the 
dangers of the cold war, dangers greater 
than those of shooting war. 

“No war ever posed a greater threat to our 
security,” he said. 

Candidly, he urged the press, television, 
radio and other media to accept more re- 
sponsibility by suppressing stories that 
might conceivably give valuable information 
to the enemy. 

Because the question raised by the Presi- 
dent may provide the initial reappraisal of 
democracy fighting a cold war, we mention 
it first. Already leaders of the press have 
accepted Mr. Kennedys challenge. This 
week they will confer with him on the 
problems of a free press in a moment of 
great world crisis. 

We may note, certainly, that freedom of 
mformation is an essential of democracy. 
It is one of our cherished heritages. That It 
should be discussed by the President in such 
a manner is a measure of the new menace 
of the cold war. If we were trading bullets 
with the enemy, there would be no prob- 
lem. There would be precedents from the 
past to guide us. When a national emer- 
gency Is officially declared, the powers of the 
Presidency are immensely strengthened. 
Numerous special laws, on the statute books, 
come into force. In a sense, the President 
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becomes as powerful as a dictator for the 
duration of the emergency. 

In shooting war, too, censorship may 
evolve from two sources. It may be im- 
posed by the Government. Or it may be 
voluntary. Self-imposed censorship is ap- 
parently what Mr. Kennedy seeks in this 
nonshooting war—a voluntary self-dis- 
cipline by all the news media. 

Such discipline can be attained and direct 
Government censorship avoided, as it was 
in World War II, if the occasion demands. 
But pressed to an unwise extreme, it could 
also mean the withholding of information 
to which the public is entitled, and which 
is essential for the development of en- 
lightened public opinion. 

Certainly the voluntary censorship of 

. World War II was one of the great achieve- 
ments of democracy. It reflected credit on 
the press and radio—there was no TV then. 

Leaders of Government, of the military 
and of the press set up the codes, and they 
were self-enforced. Now and then the codes 
were with the changing military 
situation, But they worked so well that 
there was no suggestion of formal censor- 
ship. 

It was a great example of democracy in 
action, meeting one of its problems effec- 
tively. But it was an example of wartime. 

Could similar codes of self-discipline be 
imposed in time of peace, even though it is 
a peace in which the world is divided into 
menacing and armed camps? 

The problem of cold-war censorship is 
mentioned as a typical example of the prob- 
lems of democracy in these changing times. 
There are, of course, many other crucial 
areas where Government and the Nation 
must take a long look. We suggest, how- 
ever, that there are three major areas for 
reexamination: 

The office of the Presidency itself. 

The organization of the executive branch. 

The relationship between the Executive 
and Congress. 

Let’s look at the Presidency. And here 
we are thinking of the office in the ab- 
stract, not as occupied by John F. Kennedy 
or any incumbent of the moment. For 
years, there have been urgent conversations 
about the need for removing some of the 
crushing workload from the Chief Executive. 
Little if anything has ever been done 
about it. 

Yet the writer of this editorial, on a recent 
trip to Washington, was impressed particu- 
larly by one fact of life in the White House: 
The great and time-consuming demands that 
the Nation makes of its Chief Executive. 

How in the world, you wonder, does Mr. 
Kennedy find time simply to think? 

When, in the silence of his office, can he 
meditate on the forces of the world and 
reach the momentous decisions that must be 
made by him and him alone? 

For a President—whoever he may be—is 
at once Chief of State, his own premier, lead- 
er of his Natlon and leader of his political 
party. This thought is not original, of 
course, But look at the burden carried by 
the President as he wears his several hats: 

As Chief of State he must meet all visit- 
ing foreign potentates, from the smallest and 
mightiest of nations. Trips to the airport, 
formal dinners, receptions take countless 
hours—usually given to smalltalk. The 
vital conversations take place in short, pri- 
vate conferences. 

As Premier, the President must run the 
vast executive department of the Govern- 
ment. A multitude of details fills his every 
moment. He must be available to Cabinet 
officers, to agency heads. He must maintain 
his contacts with congressional leaders or he 
will lose his hold on Capitol Hill. 

As leader of the Nation, the President 
must provide a program and must be con- 
cerned with every aspect of national life. 
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As political leader, he must open the base- 
ball season, greet delegations, and make many 
speeches. He must attend this function or 
that. The American people expect all this 
of him. If he fails, he slips politically. And 
a President without the country behind him 
cannot furnish leadership. 

Yet our world, today, is on fire. How can 
one human being, as endless as his energy 
may seem, do all that is expected of the 
President—and still think through the vital 
decisions that affect our very survival? 

There have been, in the cold war, many 
suggestions for giving the President more 
authority, for permitting him to act with 
greater celerity, and greater secrecy in mat- 
ters of world policy. But what new powers? 
And what routine details will be removed 
from his daily agenda to give him more time 
to function as a true leader? It is easy to 
suggest the advisable changes; but it is not 
so simple as it sounds. Yet the Star be- 
lieves that some changes in the machinery 
of government are imperative to meet the 
relentless threat of communism. 

Obviously, the President himself should 
not be burdened with the task of reexami- 
nation. That would simply add to his man- 
killing schedule. The Star suggests that 
there are three men in the United States 
who are eminently qualified to make sug- 
gestions on the Presidency today. We refer 
to the three former Presidents, Mr. Hoover, 
Mr. Truman, and General Eisenhower. 

Here we have three men who have expe- 
rienced the rigors of the White House. Yet 
they are otherwise very different men, dif- 
ferent in personality and methods of op- 
eration. 

Mr. Hoover is recognized as a close stu- 
dent of Government organization. The two 
Hoover committees have served the Nation 
admirably. 

Mr. Truman is known as a scholar of the 
Presidency, its power and traditions. The 
Truman Library at Independence is a 
veritable storehouse of White House lore and 
it is becoming more important every day. 

General Eisenhower served as President 
through 8 years of cold war. In office, he 
himself tried two methods. First, delegat- 
ing power to his staff, then assuming more 
personal leadership. 

The Star believes that these three former 
Presidents, if their views should be brought 
into focus, could make a valuable and last- 
ing contribution to their Nation. 

We doubt that Mr. Kennedy himself should 
guide this grand reappraisal. But Vice Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson, between his many 
diplomatic trips for the President, would be 
the ideal man to coordinate the efforts of 
the three former Presidents. He has had 
many years of experience in the legislative 
branch and has learned, in a short time, a 
great deal on the problems of the Presidency. 
He knows the ins and outs of government. 
And he knows, we imagine, how to deal with 
three such diverse men as Mr. Hoover, Mr. 
Truman, and General Eisenhower. 

The second area for reexamination is the 
whole executive branch. The need was dram- 
atized by the recent Cuban fiasco and the 
role of the Central Intelligence Agency. Its 
effectiveness and its relationship to the 
Presidency have been questioned. In the 
U-2 incident and in the post mortem on 
Cuba, General Eisenhower, and Mr. Kennedy 
have taken personal responsibility for events 
with which they possibly had little to do. 

The CIA is the most secret agency in our 
constitutional system. In a manner of 
speaking, it has simply mushroomed since 
World War II, a peacetime carryover of an 
essential wartime agency. After Cuba such 
a reexamination or study is being made un- 
der the direction of Gen. Maxwell Taylor. 

We hear the suggestion, for example, that 
the agency should be confined to the gather- 
ing and evaluation of intelligence. That was 
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its original purpose. It did and must involve 
some espionage, of course, as distasteful as 
the thought may be to a democracy. 

It has been suggested, too, that the “para- 
military” end of the Central Intelligence 
Agency operation should be turned over to 
some other agency. Paramilitary“ is a po- 
lite term for the guttertype operations that 
involve demonstrations and counterdemon- 
strations and other subversive work, It may 
lead to the sparking of counter-revolutions. 
It is dirty work and abhorrent to our system. 

But it becomes more apparent every day 
that we are going to have to get down into 
the gutter and fight the Communists with 
their own subversive tactics. In this para- 
military phase of cold war, the United States 
has been a sitting pigeon for the Reds. The 
Nation has been on the defensive, con- 
stantly. And nations don't win wars, hot or 
cold, on the defensive. 

Obviously, if the United States is to under- 
take this type of operation it must do so 
without retreating from its humanitarian 
principles of justice and freedom. On those 
principles, this Nation would like to see the 
world build. The Communists pay only up- 
service to them, at most. They are not 
bound by the rules of decent conduct and 
high motivation that bind a democracy. 
Democracy must find ways to overcome its 
Operational handicap. 

We cite the present appraisal of the CIA 
operation as an example of the problems 
that have grown up in the executive branch. 

The third basic area for democracy's self- 
examination lies in the relationship between 
Congress and the executive branch. 
the Nation must consider the vast 
that have taken place since this relationship 
was originally outlined in the Constitution. 
More than 40 years ago the writer of this 
editorial was covering Congress from the 
press galleries, There have been a few 
changes since. But the fundamental opera- 
tion has hardly been altered. 

There are countless examples of the 
anachronistic ways of Congress and of its 
time-wasting relationship with the executive 
branch. Let's consider one, and follow a 
foreign aid proposal through the Capitol Hill 
corridors. 

First there is the presidential message. 
Then the authorization bill, with hearings 
in one house, then the other, leading up to 
final action. Each house calls the same top 
Officials, from Defense, State or other de- 
partments, and asks, in effect, the same 
questions. 

Then, after the authorization, the appro- 
priation bill is considered. Again, hearings 
before the money-approving committees, 
more questions of the same officials. 

We could not guess at the lost hours in 
this whole process, hours devoted to repeti- 
tion and hearings and rehearings. Now 
certainly no one would strip Congress of its 
power to question or to investigate. No one 
would suggest that the lawmakers should 
relinquish even slightly their control over 
the purse strings. That control has been 
a constantly restraining hand on the execu- 
tive. It is a proper and essential force in 
our democracy. 

Because of that zealously guarded power 
over the purse strings, Congress has shun- 
ned long-term money commitments. 

Not one but several of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration officials have said, privately, 
that because they have had to spend so 
much time on the Hill, it has been much 
more difficult to organize the departments. 
The hearings don't last forever, of course, 
although to a weary Cabinet official it must 
seem that they do. Eventually there is final 
action on the bilis. But obviously this intri- 
cate relationship between Congress and the 
executive branch slows the machinery of 
government and hampers the ability to make 
decisions and to follow through. 
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A genuine streamlining of the legislative 
process, we believe, might provide some in- 
telligent and time-preserving shortcuts. 
Again, we return to Vice President JOHNSON 
as the man qualified to consider the prob- 
lems of government from the viewpoint of 
both executive and legislative branches. 

More combined Senate-House hearings 
might be considered, for example. Such 
combined hearings were held in World War 
It. The system worked. But when the bat- 
tlefield pressures ended, combined hearings 
were abandoned, 

More long-term commitments, particularly 
in the foreign ald field, might strengthen 
the cold war counteroffensive. 

We recognize that this is a sensitive field. 
Congress is a private club jealous of its pre- 
rogatives. It has not and will not change 
easily, But the Star believes that Congress 
itself should make its own contribution 
toward improving the efficiency of democracy 
for the long cold war. 

There you have the case. We suggest that 
it is fundamental to the Nation's future. 

As a nation, we speak of greatness, and we 
are great. We talk of efficiency, and we are 
efficient. 

But our aspirations to greatness, our goals 
of efficiency can be expressed only through 
Government. Our hopes for cold war vic- 
tory—indeed, for survival—can be fulflilled 
only through Government. 

Thus it is for Government and for the 
people to look seriously at democracy, to 
assess its mechanism in the light of new 
and relentless world forces. It is for the 
Nation to determine whether it is best 
equipped to meet the pressures of commu- 
nism that has world conquest as its goal. 

Frankly we believe this process of reexam- 
ination is essential, not tomorrow, but now. 
It is as essential as devising new missiles, 
as building spaceships, as voting billions. 
Hard decisions must be made. For the 
United States must at all costs find the most 
efficient battle dress for democracy as it goes 
forth to wage cold war. 


New President Learns Leading the Nation 
Isn't a Simple Matter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, with 
a bit of nervousness the Nation willing- 
ly heeds the admonition of former Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to stand behind the 
new Chief Executive in this tense in- 
ternational situation. 

However, there is concern about our 
position among other nations of the 
world and our allies in particular as the 
result of recent developments. This is 
a time for firmness and consistency. 

This is ably pointed out by David 
Lawrence, noted columnist and publish- 
er, in his recent syndicated column in 
the Washington Star. 

His comments follow: 

Ir's Not So SIMPLE, AFTER ALL—FIRMNESS, 
CONSISTENCY, EXPERIENCE SEEN AS SOLU- 
TION TO GROWING CRISES 

(By David Lawrence) 

On the surface, it does look like there's 
another mess in Washington. But there's 
nothing really wrong here that wouldn’t be 
cured by some consistency and firmness, plus 
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a little more experience by President Ken- 
nedy. 

Tens of thousands of words are poured out 
in Presidential messages. Task forces ga- 
lore—composed of earnest-minded but often 
naive intellectuals—are running around here 
trying to spell out reforms in well-written 
phrases that read like the promise-all planks 
of the political platforms. 

After 100 days in the White House, Mr. 
Kennedy, himself a well-meaning, conscien- 
tious young man, is finding out the hard 
way that National Government isn’t so sim- 
ple after all. He perhaps wishes he had not 
been so critical of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration a few months ago and probably 
regrets the demagogery he put into those 
campaign speeches. 

Nobody will deny that Mr, Kennedy has 
an almost superhuman job on his hands and 
needs every bit of sympathy and help that 
he can get. But he will not win cooperation 
by allbis attempting to shift responsibility 
to the press, nor by spending so much of his 
time at partisan political dinners or in con- 
ferences with political bosses while interna- 
tional crises in Laos, South Vietnam and 
Cuba worry the American people. 

The President's speech in New York last 
week urging the press to be cooperative was 
well intentioned, but it has very little to do 
with the mess that arose in the handling 
of the Cuban invasion. For the press, after 
all, has been indoctrinated during most of 
the last 8 years by congressional committee 
studies and hearings to believe that “free- 
dom of information” is paramount and that 
everything must be made available to the 
public. Members of Congress themselves 
have often given out military information 
they thought was important to the Ameri- 
can people even though at the same time 
potential enemies of this country were un- 
wittingly furnished some valuable data. 

What is the remedy for this continuing 
depreciation of the United States? The first 
restraint will have to be imposed by mem- 
bers of Congress and the politicians upon 
themselves, They had a field day a year 
ago over the U-2 incident, and the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee's partisans 
even went so far as to publish a detailed re- 
port on the U-2 affair—an obviously secret 
operation in the “cold war.” The formal 
report made joyful reading in Moscow. 

The press, of course, will print what is 
visible or audible to people generally. 
Democratic Senators and Representatives 
who made speeches about our “missile gap“ 
could not expect the press to refrain from 
publishing them—in fact, they sought such 
publicity even though it undermined the 
prestige of the United States at home and 
abroad. Rarely has any individual news- 
paper come up on its own with what might 
strictly be called military information that 
wasn't generally known. 

Anyone who takes into account the large 
size of the Cuban exile group and the open 
operations of some of its leaders in Miami 
must realize that semipublic activities of 
this kind will be fully covered in the press 
and will be widely broadcast. 

The Central Intelligence Agency is sup- 
posed to collect intelligence information, and 
it rarely makes anything available to the 
press. Whether it really knows what's going 
on abroad sometimes is difficult to establish, 
but nobody can quarrel with its desire for 
secrecy. 

There's one important question to which 
the Kremlin wants the answer: Is the United 
States going to stand up for its rights and 
fight if necessary? To put it another way, 
is the real viewpoint of this Government ex- 
pressed by the appeasers in our midst who 
go around telling the world we are licked 
on the issue of Red China's admission to 
the United Nations and might as well sur- 
render? Defeatism of this kind does more 
harm than news stories of a dozen Cuban 
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“invasions.” All that Moscow wants to know 
today is whether the United States is bluffing 
on Berlin or Laos or Cuba. 

There was no doubt left by President Eis- 
enhower that America would defend For- 
mosa. It was made clear that we would de- 
fend Quemoy and Matsu under certain cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Kennedy during the cam- 
paign last year didn’t help the cause by ex- 
pressing opposition to a defense of Quemoy 
and Matsu. It was unwise then to broadcast 
such information to the Kremlin, because 
there was the possibility that, as President, 
Mr. Kennedy might face a decision on that 
very point. The press wasn’t to blame for 
this dilemma, created to gain votes in a 
political campaign. 

All in all, the press can help the cause of 
the United States by voluntarily suppressing 
news of weapons or gadgets or the mobiliza- 
tion of ships or airplanes or armies unless 
such movements have been officially an- 
nounced. But the press can't help much in 
suppresing news about the administration 
when so many spokesmen are available from 
day to day to hint at changes in foreign 
policy that amount to a weakening of the 
U.S, position. 

Nor does it seem to make much sense for 
the State Department to hold—as it did last 
week—two days of secret conferences with 
250 American newspaper editors, including 
an off-the-record talk by President Kennedy 
himself, while a Communist newspaper was 
present and took notes which doubtless were 
being read in the Kremlin within 24 hours. 
The episode is explained as a mechanical 
error in making up the invitation list and 
the President was advised about it before 
he began speaking, but it was then too late 
to do anything without creating an inter- 
national incident. 

Sooner or later the mess in Washington will 
have to be cleaned up. It will be done when 
the number of cooks now making the broth 
is reduced considerably and some firm de- 
cisions are made by the President himself 
that are consistently maintained by deeds as 
well as words. 


Kennedy Gives Brunswick Boy 
Heroism Medal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, recently 
it was my honor and pleasure to have 
as my guest at the Capitol, Mr. Donald 
McGregor, of Brunswick, Ga., while he 
was in Washington to receive recognition 
for an outstanding feat of heroism off 
the Georgia coast. 

It was Donnie McGregor who on July 
20, 1959, rescued four persons from the 
Atlantic Ocean after their boat ran 
aground, turned over, and sank. 

For his bravery, Donnie was awarded 
the Young American Medal for Bravery 
and the Carnegie Medal. 

I am very proud of Donnie McGregor. 
Because the story of his brave deed 
means so much to the people of Georgia 
and to the Eighth Congressional District, 
which I represent, I wish to submit to 
my colleagues and friends the Associated 
Press report of his visit to Washington 
on March 24, 1961: 
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KENNEDY Gives BRUNSWICK Boy 
HEROISM MEDAL 


WASHINGTON.—President Kennedy has pre- 
sented a medal for heroism to a 16-year-old 
Georgia boy who saved four lives. 

The President pinned the Young. American 
Medal for Bravery on Donald Eugene Mc- 
Gregor, of Brunswick, at a ceremony at the 
White House. The tall crewcut youngster 
saved a family which was aboard a cabin 


sloop that went aground and broke up in 


a storm on the Georgia coast. 

McGregor was guest of honor later at 
a luncheon given by Representative IRIS 
Brrr, Democrat, of Georgia. Mrs. BLITCH 
presented him the Carnegie Hero Medal. 

Attending were McGregor’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernest McGregor; his younger 
brother James, an uncle and aunt, Colonel 
and Mrs. Roland Linker of Petersburg, Va., 
and the Linkers’ daughter, Dianne. 

The family Donald saved also attended. 
They are Mr. and Mrs. Harold Clark of Jack- 
sonville, Fla. and their children, Robin and 
Christine. 

Senators RICHARD B. RUSSELL and HERMAN 
E. TALMADGE, of Georgia attended the White 
House award, and most of the members of 
the Georgia House delegation attended the 
luncheon. 

McGregor’s act of heroism occurred on 
July 20,1959. He was on a fishing boat when 
he sighted the Clarks’ cabin sloop aground 
and went on board to help them. 

Rough seas turned the sloop over and the 
Clarks and McGregor decided to try for shore. 
All had lifejackets except Clark, who clung 
to a small cushion seat preserver. 

Holding onto a small plastic float, with 
McGregor at the head of it, they made for 
Little Cumberland Island, about 3 miles 
away. 

The group got within 200 feet of the beach 
after 3 hours in the water, but the cur- 
Tent halted further progress, and Donald 
swam ashore for help. Running along the 
shore for several miles he came across a 
shrimp boat which radioed the Coast Guard 
for help and a Navy blimp was brought into 
the search. 

Donald then went back to where he had 
left the Clarks. As the tide changed, the 
Tamily had been able to make shore. Donald 
Spelled out the word help on the beach with 
marsh grass, enabling the Navy blimp to 
locate them and direct the Coast Guard to 
their rescue. . 

The Young American Medal for Bravery 
Was established by Congress in 1950. No 
more than two of the medals may be awarded 
each year. The other medal this year was 
awarded to Shirley Frances ONeill. 20, of 
San Francisco, who pulled a com- 
panion ashore after he was attacked by a 
shark. 


Advantages of Routing More Naval Work 
to Commercial Shipyards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 ` 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, I have been increasingly con- 
cerned by the policies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense which permit the Gov- 
ernment-owned, Government-operated 
naval shipyards to operate at fairly 
Steady levels of activity while private 
commerical shipyards go out of business. 
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This is Government competition in its 
purest form, and no other major in- 
dustry in the United States is con- 
fronted with the same intensity of Fed- 
eral competition. The absurdity of this 
situation is demonstrated by the fact 
that the Navy yards are immune from 
all forms of taxation and that their costs 
are higher than the private yards. In 
other words, tax-free Government fa- 
cilities are excessively draining the Fed- 
eral Treasury while tax-paying private 
shipyards are forced to curtail opera- 
tions or go out of business. 

Maritime Reporter magazine editori- 
ally asked on April 15, 1961, How Much 
Longer Will the Navy Ignore the Facts.” 
This editorial impressed me greatly. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record so that 
my colleagues will have an opportunity 
to consider this problem which has a 
damaging effect upon private industry. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Maritime Reporter, Apr. 15, 1961] 


How MUCH LONGER WILL THE Navy IGNORE 
THE Facts 


Any dispassionate examination of com- 
parative production records for nayal versus 
private shipbuilding and repair yards should 
convince the Navy’s Bureau of Ships and the 
Armed Services Committees in both branches 
of Congress of the advantages of honest and 
vigorous action to route more naval work to 
commercial shipyards. 

A recent objective study showed that dur- 
ing the 7-year period from 1953 through 
1959, major private shipyards throughout 
the Nation built and delivered 415 ocean- 
going naval and merchant ships, repaired 
another 106,603 vessels, and converted 187 
ships for a total value output of $9,674,- 
293,000. The average yearly employment for 
this tremendous production was 74,875 
workers. 

In the same period, the 11 Government- 
owned and operated naval shipyards em- 
ployed a yearly average of 104,393 men to 
produce only 16 new ships, repair about 
5,700 vessels, and convert 120 ships at a total 
cast of $5,325,604,000. In other words, naval 
shipyards employed one-third more men to 
produce only a fraction of the tonnage 
turned out by the commercial yards. 

In the event that a reader is preparing to 
argue that the Navy yards may have pro- 
duced bigger and more complicated ships 
and therefore needed more men, we again re- 
fer to the study which shows that the 16 
vessels built by the 104,393 workers in the 
Navy yards comprised two giant aircraft 
carriers, three atomic-powered submarines, 
four conventional submarines, two guided 
missile submarines, two fleet minesweepers, 
two coastal minesweepers, and one landing 
ship tank. 

The 229 naval vessels built by the 74,875 
workers in commercial yards included two 
sisterships to the giant atrcraft carriers, five 
nuclear-powered submarines, five conven- 
tional submarines, an assortment of de- 
stroyers, cruisers, minesweepers, and all the 
other naval types. The cost figures, inci- 
dentally, do not include the tremendous loss 
when fire partially destroyed the aircraft car- 
rier Constellation last December in the 
Navy's Brooklyn, N.Y., yard. 

What the study boils down to is this: 
that private commercial shipyards can per- 
form work on Navy ships at some $500 per 
displacement ton less than in naval. yards. 
Last fall, Vice Adm, Ralph E. James, Chief 
of the Navy's Bureau of Ships, conceded that 
naval shipyards were wasting at least $95 
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million a year through inefficient manage- 
ment techniques. 

President Kennedy has said that the pub- 
lic is entitled to the fullest values for its 
tax dollars, The study proves conclusively 
that one of the best ways to get this value 
is to build and repair naval ships in com- 
mercial yards. 


Proposed Cape Cod National Seashore 
Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the proposal to establish a Cape Cod 
National Seashore Park has been under 
close consideration by Congress now for 
well over 18 months. The original bill, 
cosponsored by Senator Kennedy and 
myself in the 86th Congress, is now rep- 
resented by a revised version, S. 857, co- 
sponsored by my junior coleague from 
Massachusetts [Senator SmirH] and my- 
self. Three separate sets of hearings 
have been held by both House and Sen- 
ate subcommittees, and we believe that 
action on the measure is near at hand. 

Both a front page box entitled Some 
Facts About the Seashore That Seem to 
be Overlooked” and an editorial entitled 
“Your Homes Are Safe Within the Park,” 
appeared in the May 4 edition of the 
Cape Codder, a weekly newspaper pub- 
lished in Orleans, on the lower cape, 
which has taken a forthright and articu- 
late stand on the issue since it first de- 
veloped. These articles are most helpful 
in explaining in clear terms the kind 
of protection which local communities 
and citizens will receive under the pro- 
visions of the proposed legislation. I ask 
unanimous consent that they both be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Your Homes Are SAFE WITHIN THE PARK 

Homeowners within the boundaries of the 
proposed National Seashore Park may keep 
their houses forever if they choose to. They 
can bequeath these houses to their children 
or they can sell them to another individual 
without any interference at all from the Fed- 
eral Government. The only qualification is 
that the towns cover these areas with ade- 
quate zoning regulations. The principles for 
such zoning have been made public by the 
Secretary of the Interior. Since the towns 
already have zoning codes which pretty much 
cover these requirements, this is really no 
qualification at all. 

We feel a little silly in writing the above. 
But, for some reason, and despite the fact 
that it has been true ever since the original 
Saltonstall-Kennedy-Keith bill was drafted 
a year and a half ago, an amazing number 
of people do not know it or choose for some 
exotic reason not to believe it. 

We had an irate telephone call last week 
from one reader who had seen a statement 
to this effect in the paper. We estimate that 
the same statement has appeared a couple 
of scores of times before. But, for some rea- 
son, this particular time it hit home. Was 
this person calling us filled with the joy of 
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discovery? Not at all. She simply did not 
believe it. She had read the bill and there 
was no such clause in it. We were liars and 
deliberately misleading our readers. She de- 
manded that we retract the statement and 
apologize. 

This is all very bewildering, to say the 
least. The principle is emblazoned upon the 
bill in unmistakable language, and we are 
asked to deny that it even exists. We are 
at a loss to explain this phenomenon. But 
it is obvious that somewhere along the line 
someone has failed to communicate. And 
others are so emotionally involved that they 
fail to look a fact in the face. 

It was exactly because Cape Cod was an 
area different from any other ever considered 
by the National Park Service that Senator 
SALTONSTALL, the then-Senator Kennedy, 
and Representative Hastincs KEITH devel- 
oped the idea of suspending the power of 
condemnation of property so long as proper 
zoning requirements were met. This was a 
creative piece of legislation. On the one 
hand it recognized the area under considera- 
tion contained quite a number of homes 
owned by people who had no desire to be 
displaced. On the other, it realized that the 
Park Service was interested in keeping the 
area as it is, including the homes. The 
real purpose of the seashore is to stop fur- 
ther despoiling of the area and keep it in its 
present state for generations to come. 

For the record, once again, the language 
which covers this principle is contained in 
section 4b, subsections 1 and 2, of the cur- 
rent version of S. 857. The wording is as 
follows: 

“(b) 1. The Secretary's authority to ac- 
quire property by condemnation shall be 
suspended with respect to all improved 
property located within such area in all of 
the towns referred to in section 1 of this act 
for 1 year following the date of its enact- 
ment. 

2. Thereafter such authority shall be sus- 
pended with respect to all improved prop- 
erty located within such area in any one of 
such towns during all times when such town 
shall have in force and applicable to such 
property a duly adopted, valid zoning by- 
law approved by the Secretary in accordance 
with the provisions of section 5 of this act.” 

It is true, of course, that owners of these 
homes within the park boundaries will not 
be able to subdivide their property, put up a 
motel, or otherwise change the character of 
the property as it now is. But live in it 
themselves, rent it, bequeath it to their 
children and their children's children 
this they can do. 


There may be some confusion in the fact 
that homeowners within the park will have 
alternative choices open to them. They may 
decide to sell outright to the Government. 
They may decide to sell and accept life ten- 
ancy on the property. Or, as we have re- 
counted, they may obey the zoning require- 
ments and continue to live as they are in 
peace and quiet. 

The National Seashore is an emotional is- 
sue in these parts. Often in an emotionally 
charged situation people will see only what 
they want to see, refusing to be confused by 
the facts. Nevertheless, these are the facts. 
ma'am. 

Some FACTS ABOUT THE SEASHORE THAT SEEM 
To BE OVERLOOKED 


The Park Service is not taking your home, 
Many people seem still not to understand 
— mee it is true. Current seashore park 
egislation provides specifically that people 
within the taking may keep their homes 


just as th t 
pis ey are, provided that adequate 


buts—a man's home will still be his castle 
in the park area. We repeat: The Park 
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Service cannot take your home, Those wish- 
ing to see this In black and white should 
read section 4b, subsections 1 and 2 of the 
bill, S. 857. 

You can leave your house to your children. 
This, too, is true. If you live within the 
park area and decide not to negotiate with 
the Government, you are perfectly free to 
pass on your house to your children or any- 
one else. The thing to remember about 
the current legislation is that the choice 
has been put in your hands. You may ne- 
goiate with the Government for the sale of 
your home if you wish. Or you may decide 
to have nothing to do with the Park Serv- 
ice and live on as you always have. The 
decision is yours. 

You can sell your house if you wish. Yes, 
you may sell your home to someone other 
than the Park Service. Or rent it, if you 
like. The only thing you cannot do is 
breach the zoning requirements. You may 
keep your home within the park area and 
carry on as before, but you may not change 
the character of the property. For example, 
you cannot change it from a residence to 
a commercial property. 


Soil Stewardship Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
the House to pause with me a few mo- 
ments today to reflect upon the impor- 
tance and significance of soil stewardship 
which is observed this year from May 7 
through May 14. 

Soil stewardship is simply our account 
to the Maker for the use we have made 
of His land. 

This applies to all of us alike and not 
only to the man who cares for the large 
acreage; the home gardener is equally as 
responsible as the home developer. If 
our soil is destroyed and abused, our 
future generations are doomed, 

The custom of giving special recogni- 
tion to soil stewardship has been brought 
to prominence by the National Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts to- 
gether with churchmen from several 
denominations. In 1955 they undertook 
the first national observance. A commit- 
tee of churchmen from several denomi- 
nations, working with an Association 
committee, develops each year appropri- 
ate materials which the National As- 
sociation of Soil Conservation Districts 
prints and distributes to local districts 
and church groups throughout the coun- 
try. These include booklets, programs, 
posters, and related materials. 

Each spring, thousands of rural and 
urban churches, in cooperation with a 
local Soil Conservation District, devote 
time to recognition of the urgency of 
good stewardship of the land as a funda- 
mental of moral and civic responsibility. 

At the national meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts in Minneapolis in 1958, one of 
the outstanding features of the program 
at the annual banquet was an impressive 
stewardship ceremony written and pre- 
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sented by the Reverend E. W. Mueller, 
secretary, rural church program, Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. Entitled, “The 
Gift of Precious Soil,“ it included the 
presentation and blending of soil from 
each State of the Union. Subsequently, 
a tree was planted in this soil on the 
grounds of the Minnesota State Capitol. 

Earlier mention of stewardship was 
made in the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts prayer written by 
Director W. F. Hall, of Sparta, Ga., dur- 
ing the fall meeting of the National 
Board of Directors held at Galveston, 
Tex., November 1955. It was given for 
the first time at a luncheon there. 

On motion of Director Dave J. Doneen, 
seconded by Southeastern Area Vice 
President A. D. Holmes, the board voted 
to adopt this blessing officially and use it 
on all occasions when the board met to- 
gether for breakfast, luncheon, or din- 
ner. 

It has since been used on numerous 
occasions by individual soil conservation 
districts and State associations at formal 
luncheons and banquets: 

Our PRAYER or STEWARDSHIP 

Our kind Heavenly Father, giver of all 
good gifts. As we partake of this food and 
drink, may be realize that You willed it so 
in the beginning. May we know that Thy 
promises are everlasting. 

Give us wisdom, O Lord, that we may know 
Thy will; give us courage to do Thy will. 
Convince us that we really owe nothing, 
but that by Thy grace we are stewards of 
Thy many resources and that Thou dost re- 
joice in the service of a good and faithful 
steward. 

As this food and drink restores our 
strength and energy may we render pleas- 
ing service to Thee. Help us to be worthy of 
Thy many blessings. 

All of this we ask in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


Soil Stewardship Week is a modern 
version of Rogation Days. Observance 
of Rogation Days began centuries ago. 
In the observance, man has given thanks 
to Almighty God for His bountiful gifts. 

Many thousands of people each year 
now are participating in soil steward- 
ship and Rogation Day prayers in city, 
village, and open country churches. 

“Rogation” comes from the Latin word 
“rogare” meaning “to ask.” Rogation 
Day began at Vienne, France, in the year 
470. It was a time of. crop failure—due 
to earthquakes and bad weather. It was 
a time of hunger. 

St. Mamertus, bishop of Vienne, or- 
dered prayer and penance on the 3 days 
preceding the Ascension. The clergy 
and the people called upon God to help 
in their desperate need. 

Other communities took up the cus- 
tom, and from France it spread through- 
out the world. At the end of the eighth 
century the observance had been for- 
mally accepted by the church. It has 
been the custom to hold each year before 
Ascension Thursday a special rogation 
service. 

On Rogation Days people implore the 
mercy of God that He may keep us from 
all evils of soul and body, and give to 
the plants of the field an increase. In 
the spring, when the fields are green and 
there is promise of a good harvest—but 
also the possibility of destruction by 
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frost, hail or rainstorm—prayers and 
processions have served as a reminder to 
feeble man to turn with humility and 
confidence to the Giver of all good. 
For, it is not the earth alone which 
brings forth fruit, nor is it alone on the 
busy hand of man that increase depends; 
but it is God who gives the increase. 

Utah is equally conscious of the proper 
use of other vitally important natural 
resources like forests and ranges, fish 
and wildlife, minerals and petroleum. 
The vacationer who chooses Utah for 
his holiday has in store for him a 
breathtaking wealth of natural beauty. 

Over 12 million acres of farmland are 
benefiting today in Utah from one or 
many of the practices sponsored by the 
Soil Conservation Service, We have 
five excellent watershed protection proj- 
ects in my congressional district and the 
sixth lacks only congressional commit- 
tee approval. 

These accomplishments would not 
have been possible without the work of 
many dedicated people who pioneered 
the field of today’s progress. 

One such outstanding individual is Mr. 
A. R. Croft, a personal friend of mine for 
many years who was recently honored 
upon the completion of 30 years of dis- 
tinguished work. The Salt Lake Tribune 
of May 1 gave such a fitting tribute to 
Mr. Croft that I feel it is worthy of your 
attention: 

He Mos WATERSHEDS 

The outstanding performance rating and 
cash award given A. R. Croft, watershed 
Management specialist and hydrologist for 
the regional office of the U.S. Forest Service, 
Ogden, caps 30 years of distinguished work. 

Mr. Croft's scientific treatises on erosion 
problems appear regularly in professional 
journals and he is in demand as a speaker 
before both laymen's and academic societies. 
Four years ago he received the Agriculture 
Department's Superior Service Award, recog- 
nizing among other things his work in es- 
tablishing analytical criteria for and gain- 
ing public support for scientific watershed 
management, z 

Formerly a reséarch forester for the In- 
termountain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, Mr. Croft helped develop and im- 
prove the contour trenching system on the 
steep Davis and Box Elder Counties water- 
sheds, a system now widely used throughout 
the Nation and abroad to prevent floods and 
mud-rock flows. 

Through the work of Mr. Croft and other 
dedicated ecologists, the flood peril which 
has plagued Wasath Front communities 
since the turn of the century eventually may 
be eliminated. 


However well the State of Utah and 
other States have heard and heeded the 
advice and direction of the conserva- 
tionists, there is still much to be done. 
After all, our natural resources are a 
direct gift of the Almighty for which we 
will be required to give an accounting. 
It behooves all of us, therefore, to use 
them prudently and yet preserve them 
for our children. 

Perhaps it is well for us to ponder the 
wisdom propounded in the so-called 11th 
Commandment which begins: ‘Thou 
shalt inherit the Holy Earth as a faithful 
steward, conserving its resources and 
productivity from generation to genera- 
tion.” 
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Expense Accounts and Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, re- 
form of our Federal tax system is one 
of the most important and controversial 
issues this Congress will face. The 
present treatment of business expense 
accounts has been a longstanding 
source of inequality in our tax structure. 

The President in his tax message of 
April 20, 1961, stated: 

In recent years widespread abuses have 
developed through the use of the expense 
account. Too many firms and individuals 
have devised means of deducting too many 
personal living expenses as business expenses, 
thereby charging a large part of their cost 
to the Federal Government. Indeed, expense 
account living has become a byword in the 
American scene. 


There may be differences of opinion 
over such matters as the proper degree 
of progressivity in the tax structure. 
However, all parties who are concerned 
with justice in the tax structure cer- 
tainly ought to agree that those individ- 
uals with equal incomes should receive 
equal treatment under the tax laws. In- 
dividuals who abuse business expense ac- 
counts should not be permitted to avoid 
taxes and shift the tax revenue burden 
to those who must pay for personal en- 
tertainment out of their own pockets. 

Mr. President, on Friday, May 5, the 
New York Times carried an excellent 
editorial supporting tax reform entitled 
“Expense Accounts and Taxes.” This 
article deserves the attention of every 
Senator who is concerned about tax re- 
form. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp following my remarks. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPENSE ACCOUNTS AND TAXES 

The scandalous abuse of tax-deductible 
expense accounts is a well-known feature of 
American business life, but some of the ex- 
tremes brought to public attention by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Dillon in his testimony 
before the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee may have surprised even the most jaded 
tax evaders. 

The administration merits support in its 
apparently determined effort to force those 
who wish to enjoy yachts and other expensive 
forms of entertainment to pay for them out 
of their own pockets, and not at the partial 
cost of the great majority of American tax- 
payers who must make up the revenue lost 
through the broad loopholes of present law. 
Expense-account living is not the only area 
to be attacked; there are many other special 
kinds of exemptions, such as the exaggerated 
depletion allowances enjoyed by producers of 
oll and other raw materials, that deserve re- 
examination and drastic revision. 

Those who have defended the exceptions 
and the loopholes make essentially this argu- 
ment: present rates of individual and cor- 
porate taxation are so high that they tend 
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to reduce incentives for the exercise of talent 
and initiative, as well as for the assumption 
of capital risk. The loopholes are needed, it 
is contended, to make up for the disincentive 
effect of present tax rates. 

The core of this argument, the need for 
incentive, cannot be dismissed. But its use 
to defend special privileges for some at the 
expense of the majority is wrong. The gen- 
eral impression of inequity created by the 
present extensive system of loopholes strikes 
at the basic confidence required for a work- 
able tax system, a confidence that the system 
is really fair to all, to poor man and rich 
man. 

A more sensible approach to the problems 
of equity and incentive would entail drastic 
reduction of loopholes that create unjustified 
special privileges for special groups, more 
vigorous use of excise or sales taxes on lux- 
uries, with possibly a slight lowering of in- 
come taxes feasible as a result of the in- 
creased revenues thus obtained. 


Operation Challenge II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
much talk of the failure of the regula- 
tory agencies to perform the functions 
for which they were conceived because 
of the inefficient ways in which they 
operate. I have watched the work prob- 
lems of the NLRB. It is a pleasure to 
point out at least one of our regulatory 
agencies has sought by modern manage- 
ment techniques to streamline its oper- 
ating procedure to give fairer and more 
thorough service with dispatch. The 
General Counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board, Mr. Stuart Rothman, 
has in short order dramatically and 
fairly reduced the time delays and back- 
log which had prevailed for many years 
in that Office, and has established Ad- 
visory Conferences on Administration at 
the local or regional level where it counts 
most. I have recently received a copy 
of a new program, Operation Chal- 
lenge II, which the Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel has announced with the 
purpose of further improving the Office's 
performance in effectuating the policies 
of the act. I am inserting a copy of this 
program in the Recorp because I be- 
lieve it deserves the attention of every- 
one who is interested in what an office 
can do to provide better public service: 

OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
April 12, 1961. 
OPERATION CHALLENGE II 

The best way to administrative better- 
ment and improvement is through the proc- 
ess of continuous self-evaluation. In the 
Office of the General Counsel we have often 
said that we shall be our own severest 
critics. If, armed with the knowledge that 
we have of our own work, we have the capa- 
bility to stand back and objectively evalu- 
ate it; if from time to time, we can set fire 
to our administrative imagination and con- 
ceive of new and better ways of realistically 
improving existing operations; and, if we 
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can make certain that these new ways are 
effectively translated into action; we have 
the ingredients of a successful operation. 

From all reports, the Office's two previous 
programs, Operation 60 and Operation Chal- 
lenge, were successful. Naturally, the ques- 
tlon arises whether or not it would be de- 
sirable to undertake another management 
improvement program of major proportions 
with new emphasis and priorities, similar to 
Operation Challenge. The matter has been 
talked over in Washington and it is the 
consensus of the staff that the goal of high 
administrative and operating efficiency in 
the face of continuously rising caseloads 
would be substantially helped if we would 
undertake another well-defined improve- 
ment program, Operation Challenge I, by 
name. 

We have learned much from our experience 
with Operation Challenge and Operation 60. 
Necessarily, the push and responsibility for 
these two programs had to come from Wash- 
ington. Operation Challenge II, however, 
contemplates greater responsibility and par- 
ticipation by the field. This has certain 
advantages. The cooperation and integra- 
tion of effort between Washington and the 
field will produce better overall results. It 
will mean a mutual sense of responsibility 
in Washington and the field by those who 
carry out the parts of the operation and per- 
mit increased delegation of authority at both 
levels. 

Operation Challenge II, while keeping 
many of the programs and objectives of 
Operation Challenge, as indeed it must be- 
cause of their continuing nature, will be 
based upon an increasing refinement of solu- 
tions to problems, some new and some 
chronic. Our Office’s experience under Op- 
eration Challenge should help us tackle and 
solve these problems, and, we trust, enable 
use to progress even beyond the present high 
level of time and quality standards to which 
the latter has carried us. Operation Chal- 
lenge II goes into some of the problem areas 
which, until now, we have been unable to 
deal with, as well as some in which much 
has already been done but in which more 
can still be done by more precise effort. 
Those in the Office of the General Counsel 
who have done so much to improve the time 
and performance efficiency of the Agency 
and have been in a position to look at and 
evaluate our performance over the months, 
are now in a better position to recommend 
further areas of possible increased efficiency 
and better public service. 

The ultimate test of the administrative 
process, of course, is not necessarily efficien- 
cy for efficiency's sake. However, it is sub- 
mitted that only the Government bureau 
that has reached adequate time and per- 
formance standards has earned the right to 
say this. The ultimate test is the due pro- 
tection of the rights of the person as an 
individual, and efficiency and the elimina- 
tion of unreasonable delay are but a means 
to that end—a means of avoiding the oft- 
repeated truism, “Justice delayed is justice 
denied.” 

The objective of Operation Challenge II. 
then, is simply this: While remaining on our 
present high plateau of time and quality 
performance, to concentrate our efforts with 
increased precision, new emphasis and priori- 
ties in important areas where any degree of 
further improvement will pay off in better 
public service, fairness of administration, 
more effective litigation and enforcement, 
end generally in a better effectuation of the 
Purposes of the act, 

Operation Challenge II has many parts. 
aoe following major ones are briefly identi- 

I. Strengthening collective bargaining 
through voluntary processes: Continued em- 
phasis on new ways to encourage fair and 
amicable settlement between the parties in 
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meritorious cases, and the encouragement 
of better voluntary industrial relations by 
new and appropriate uses of all of the proc- 
esses of the act which lend themselves to 
that end. 

II. Securing more effective compliance: A 
better effectuation of the purposes of the 
act by continuing and furthering recent im- 
provements in obtaining timely, voluntary, 
fair and more meaningful compliance with 
board and court decisions. 

III. Protecting the act’s integrity against 
racketeering influences: A program to 
strengthen office knowledge and practice to 
safeguard the board's processes against estab- 
lished labor-management racketeering in- 
cluding continued concentration on adapta- 
book on Racketeering Abuses” which is de- 
signed to aid in identifying true racket and 
criminal situations. 

IV. Improving field litigation services: A 
continuing improvement program to provide 
the public with highest quality legal serv- 
ices and assure the fullest degree of fairness 
to all parties in the event of litigation, m- 
cluding continued concentration or adapta- 
tion, where practicable and justified, of 
proven modern principles of judicial admin- 
istration. This item includes important sub- 
divisions; for example: 


(a) Analytical study of long litigated 
cases, with a report and recommendations 
for the improved handling of the protracted 
case ‘before the NLRB; 

(b) Continued attention to the adapta- 
tion of pretrial conference techniques to be 
utilized pursuant to agreement of the par- 
ties litigant and which may appropriately 
and justifiably be incorporated into office 
administrative processes; 

(c) Study and recommendation with re- 
spect to reasonable use, where required, of 
the investigatory subpena. 

V. A consideration of administrative due 
process in discharging the office’s responsibil- 
ities under the act: A further review to de- 
termine whether adjustments in procedures 
may be indicated as justified to assure what 
may be termed “administrative due process” 
in the discharge of all responsibilities of the 
Office of the General Counsel so as to pro- 
vide absolute fairness, impartiality and ob- 
jectivity in all aspects of case handling, 
including consideration of any necessity for 
improving appellate procedures with respect 
to dismissed unfair labor practice charges. 

VI. Meaningful communications as an aid 
to good administration and a better effectua- 
tion of the purposes of the act: Full utiliza- 
tion of established and new means of dis- 
cussing matters with labor law practitioners 
and specialists, including the regional ad- 
visory conferences on administration, to 
provide exchanges of views and for informa- 
tional and educational purposes in novel 
substantive, as well as procedural areas; in- 
cluding increased concentration upon the 
techniques and possibilities of preventive 
law in labor management relations. 

VII. Field office representation case han- 
dling: The development and utilization of 
procedures designed to best achieve dispatch, 
thoroughness, and fairness in clear and 
simple ways in all areas of representation 
case work which fall within the responsi- 
bility of the General Counsel. 

VIII. Greater use of the act's equity 
powers to effectuate its purposes: Considera- 
tion of the problems and possibilities of 
recommending greater use of the preventive 
measures provided under section 10(j) and 
10(e) in those cases where it is desirable and 
necessary to maintain the status quo and to 
safeguard the statutory rights of indi- 
viduals. 

IX. Relating developments in the law to 
administrative case handling matters: Basic 
legal research and consideration of the im- 
pact, meaning, and interrelation with ad- 
ministrative problems of developing law, 
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such as Columbia Broadcasting decision and 
revision to update basic legal memorandums, 
under operation 60, concerning the effect of 
Landrum-Grifin amendments. 

X. The role of Office of the General 


Cotinsel as an employer: Continuation of the 
program of effective personne! policies which 
recognize the Office’s responsibilities as an 
employer, and which are designed further 
to raise the high level of emblovee morale 
and satisfaction in doing the job by, among 
other things, appropriately rewarding talent 
and meritorious performance, giving special 
consideration to the equitable classification 
of employees, clerical as well as professionals, 
providing effective means of recruitment and 
training: continuing consultation with the 
NLRB Union and assuring that all aspects of 
personnel policies are free of discrimination 
based on race, creed, color, or national origin. 

XI. Internal improvements in management 
and budget controls: Continuation of studies 
to achieve fullest use of adantsble modern 
management techniques to all phases of the 
office's internal administration, with special 
emphasis upon thoroucheoing improvement 
in methods of formulation and establish- 
ment of workload and budeet estimates, and 
increased emphasis upon post- budget control. 

XII. Residual Operation Challenge pro- 
gram: The time and performance standards 
for case handling develoved under Oneration 
Challenge have become inteeral and basic to 
overational procedures of Washington and 
the field. They will, of course, be continued 
under Operation Challenge II. In the face 
of a steadily increasing workload every effort 
will be made to continue on our present high 
plateau of quality and time performance 
and, with continued good performance and 
cooperation of the regional and Washineton 
staffs, the Office shall seek to Improve further 
our administrative and operational efficiency 
throuch Operation Challenge IT. 

Operation Challenge IT is a substantive and 
procedural program of which these are spe- 
cial parts. In addition, special machinery 
on a functional basis has been created for its 
effective implementation. 

The operation provides for an executive 
secretary, a steering committee, operational 
chairmen with select committees, proposed 
procedures for consultation with regional 
advisory conferences, and correspondent re- 
gional participation in program develop- 
ment. The planning and the initial work 
programs have been completed. 

The operational chairmen have the respon- 
sibility to comprehehsively evaluate processes 
within their respective terms of reference, 
to guard against improper or unwise changes, 
to make recommendations for improvement, 
and to carry out operations through to ef- 
fective action ends. 

Each of the operational chairmen has been 
assigned the projects within his major pro- 
gram area. In coordination with the steer- 
ing committee he will appoint subpanels 
when necessary to consider those proposals 
requiring subcommittee consideration. Some 
action programs are ready to be communi- 
cated to the field, but the first 60 days will 
emphasize program development. The op- 
erational chairmen will have the continuing 
responsibility for insuring that each of the 
programs which became earmarked for de- 
finite action is carried through to the end. 
Operation Challenge II will bring regional 
representatives into the program develop- 
ment phases as much as possible. It is also 
intended that, to the extent practicable, 
members of the Regional Advisory Confer- 
ences will be requested to comment. 

Regions with good constructive suggestions 
or recommendations which may further en- 
hance the objective of Operation Challenge 
II should submit them directly to the ap- 
propriate operational chairman. 

STUART SYMINGTON, 
General Counsel. 


1961 
Commemorative Postage Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, tradi- 
tionally the postage stamps of our Na- 
tion depict in miniature its famous men 
and women, the great events of its his- 
tory, its organizations, its industries, its 
natural wonders. 

As we know, selections of subjects for 
the commemorative stamps are per- 
formed by a Citizens Stamp Advisory 
Committee through the offices of the 
Post Office Department. 

Recently, I received a recommenda- 
tion from Mr. Leslie H. Fishel, director 
of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin. Mr. Fishel proposed that such 
a stamp be issued in honor of Frederick 
Jackson Turner, one of the preeminent 
American historians. 

I quote the following reasons by Mr. 
Fishel: 

No historian has ever been honored by a 
commemorative stamp and Turner, whose 
work at Wisconsin and Harvard materially 
changed the study and interpretation of 
American history, deserves this recognition, 


I commend this recommendation to 
the Congress, to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and to the Advisory Committee. 

Reflecting further on the merits of 
Dr. Turner’s contribution in his field, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the let- 
ter by Mr. Fishel to Postmaster General 
Day printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


SocreTy oF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, Wis., March 15, 1961. 

Hon. J. Epwarp Day, 

Postmaster General of the United States, 
Post Office Department, Washington, 
DL. 

Dear Mr. Dar: Together with colleges and 
historical agencies all over the United States, 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
respectfully suggests and will support the 
issuance of a special commemorative postage 
Stamp during the year 1961 to honor the 
historical profession and a great movement 
in American history. This year marks the 
centennial of the birth of one of the greatest 
historians this Nation has produced, one 
whose influence as a teacher and a scholar 
has been worldwide, Frederick Jackson 
Turner. 

Frederick Jackson Turner (Nov. 14, 1861- 
Mar. 14, 1932) first came into national prom- 
inence in 1893, when he head his epochal 
“The Significance of the Frontier in Amer- 
ican History” before a special meeting of the 
American Historical Association. He de- 
veloped a hypothesis which marked a sig- 
nificant interpretation of American history. 
In this essay and in subsequent historical 
writings he pointed out that men behave 
differently in a free environment as com- 
pared to their behavior under social and 
economic coercion, that equality of oppor- 
tunity gave a substance to democracy in 
politics, that the social and governmental 
institutions which the frontier created 
were a constructive amalgam of the old and 
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the new, and that the frontier as it moved 
from east to west, left a legacy of freedom 
with responsibility of which our Nation can 
be proud. 

Dr. Turner believed that the frontier was 
less a place than a process which swept the 
American Continent. Noting that by 1893 
much of the physical frontier was gone, he 
foretold a future much different from the 
past insofar as the open physical frontier 
had been a positive force. His belief in the 
quality and power of the American demo- 
cratic experiment permeated his work. For 
his contributions to American historical 
theory and writing, Dr. Turner received the 
Pulitzer prize in 1932. 

You are aware that there never has been a 

U.S. commemorative postage stamp 
to honor the historical profession in the 
“Famous Americans” series. We believe that 
the centennial of Frederick Jackson Turner's 
birth affords an opportunity to honor the 
profession of which he was so great an 
exponent. 

We would like to suggest a stamp of the 
size and horizontal arrangement of the re- 
cent “Conservation Series,” a portrait of 
Dr. Turner to occupy its central panel to 
be flanked by right- and left-line drawings 
of Bascom Hall of the University of Wis- 
consin, where Dr. Turner taught, and of the 
building of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, which collected and housed the 
library and archival materials upon which 
Dr. Turner's monumental thesis was estab- 
lished. It was the man, the materials, and 
the necessity for communicating to the fu- 
ture through students of the day which 
brought about the doctrine, and in honoring 
the man and the two institutions the whole 
profession of historian will be honored. 

We would like further to suggest that 
design, engraving, and printing of the 
stamp—whatever form its final design may 
take—be hastened so that the stamp may 
be issued in Madison, Wis., on the centen- 
nial of the date of the birth of Frederick 
Jackson Turner, November 14, 1961. 

Very truly yours, 
LESLIE H. FISHEL, Jr. 


United States Did It Where All Could See 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence: 

Unrreo States Dip Ir WHERE ALL COULD 
Sre—THE OPENNESS OF AMERICA’S SPACE 
SHot COMPARED TO SECRETIVENESS OF 
Sovrer’s 
For the first time in the history of the 

world, a man has gone up into space who 

was watched by millions of people both be- 
fore he ascended and when he came down to 
earth. 

This is, however, only one of a series of 
“firsts,” 

For the first time, a man in capsule was 
able to control and guide his flight while in 
the air. The Soviet astronaut who orbited 
the earth was just an inanimate passenger. 

For the first time, a man who flew into 
space was photographed as he entered the 
capsule before he ascended and immediately 
after he came down. The Soviet astronaut, 
on the other hand, was not photographed by 
anyone except government representatives, 
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No free press was present afterward to make 
its own record or freely to interrogate the 
astronaut. 

For the first time, a nation sent a man 
into space and paid for the project out of 
a small fraction of its tax receipts. No class 
of human society was deprived of anything 
by reason of that expense—and no hardship 
was imposed upon the people. The enor- 
mous sums spent to send Soviet satellites 
aloft have been taken from a people deprived 
of the necessities of life. All this was or- 
dered merely to advance the propaganda of 
totalitarian rulers. 

America is rightfully emphasizing to the 
world that its achievement was in the open 
where nothing was hidden. To this day, the 
true facts about the flight of Major Gagarin 
of Russia are still unavailable, either to the 
press or to the international scientific or- 
ganization which must eventually pass judg- 
ment on the validity of the claims. 

Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr., who made 
the great filght for the United States, cap- 
tivated Washington. He is a credit to his 
country in general and to the U.S. Navy in 
particular, He handled himself with mod- 
esty, tact and skill, not only in his public 
appearances at the White House and at the 
Capitol but in the press conference that was 
televised to the Nation. 

Here was an example of a naval officer 
trained, of course, for the physical hardships 
he might have to endure. But where did 
the training come from that enabled him 
to take in his stride the adulation and ap- 
plause that were showered upon him? 
American manhood—the product of a free 
environment and the heritage of sturdy 
American parents—can be given the real 
credit. For the risks were great and a steady- 
nerved young man took them bravely for 
the cause of science and the advancement of 
man’s knowledge. 

Undoubtedly there has been a spirit of 
competition aroused ever since the Russian 
sputnik circled the earth. The Soviet press 
and radio played up the Gagarin flight, and 
there was a big celebration in Moscow, too, 
as Premier Khrushchey made speeches and 
bestowed the accolade on the Russian astro- 
naut. 

While doubts still persist as to what Major 
Gagarin really did—perhaps he also only went 
up and down at a given place in the air— 
the disposition of officialdom here is to credit 
him with his claim. But at the same time 
there is a natural pride here that America 
did everything in the open and made all 
facts available immediately to the public. 
Meanwhile, the Soviet people have been given 
skimpy accounts of Commander Shepard's 
feat, which is being deliberately played down 
inside the Soviet Union by orders of the 
Moscow government. 

Why should the Kremlin be afraid to con- 
cede the significance of Commander Shep- 
ard's flight? Because it is important to the 
Communists to make the Soviet people feel 
that their sacrifices must be continued and 
their hardships borne in the interest of a 
patriotic spirit. The rulers of Russia rely 
heavily on patriotism to help them to ex- 
cuse their failure to provide food and decent 
living quarters for the millions who are 
enslaved. 

It has been of incalculable value to the 
prestige of American democracy in the free 
world to demonstrate the virtues of freedom 
to the smaller nations just emerging from 
bondage. For years to come the exploit of 
Alan Shepard will be remembered not only 
because of the bravery of a man who ven- 
tured into the vast unknown of space but 
for his dedication to the cause of science for 
which he was ready to risk his life. 

Commander Shepard will remain a na- 
tional hero because of what he has accom- 
plished, but everlasting credit will also go 
to the scientists, engineers, and devoted 
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leaders in our Govrnment who, with cautious 
and faithful adherence to scientific research, 
refused to be stampeded prematurely into a 
manned flight and ordered it only after many 
experiments, including failures, had shown 
them it could be done with a reasonable 
chance of success. How many lives the Rus- 
sians lost in their experiments may never be 
known. 

As for a manned flight in orbit around the 
earth by the United States, this will come 
in due time. Already this country has 21 
satellites circling the globe, while the Soviets 
have only one. A trip 115 miles up and then 
302 miles across the ocean through space is 
an indication that at the proper time the 
United States will make the flight around 
the earth with an astronaut who will keep 
the world informed with his own voice, as 
did Commander Shepard—the first of all 
firsts. He talked and sent messages from 
the suborbital spaceship, and all the world 
knew it simultaneously—a truly great first. 


Tribute to Cedric Adams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Minnesotans were deeply saddened by 
the recent passing of one of their most 
colorful popular and beloved fellow citi- 
zens, Cedric Adams, the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune reporter, radio and TV per- 
sonality, and literally jack-of-all-trades. 
Everyone in the Twin Cities, and Mid- 
west automatically turned to Cedric’s 
column in the Minneapolis Star not only 
to keep up with local events, but also to 
share Cedric's unique philosophical out- 
look on life. Cedric was also well known 
nationally through the media of radio 
and television, endearing himself to all 
who came into contact with him. 

Mr. President, I know that I voice the 
opinion of my fellow Minnesotans when 
I say that with the loss of Cedric Adams, 
Minnesota witnessed the passing of an 
era. It is with heavy heart that I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Bob Mur- 
phy’s article commemorating Cedric 
Adams in the February 26 Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REPORTING aT LARGE 
(By Bob Murphy) 

As a newspaperman, I thought I had been 
dealt on occasion, some pretty rugged as- 
signments. None, though, was ever as rugged 
as this. The thought is to keep this a friend- 
ly corner of the newspaper, as it was de- 
veloped by Cedric Adams. And it falls to 
me to carry on, in as much the same vein 
as I can manage. The ruggedness comes 
about not only as a call on craftsmanship; 
it's a personal thing. I was a friend of 
Adams. And I think he was a friend of 
mine. The news that he had gone over the 
divide was as profound a shock as I've yet 
had to un I had seen him the day 
before, and there had been the usual amount 
of kidding, and a comparing of notes which 
we hadn't had the chance to do for a while. 
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And now, for the time being, I'll attempt to 
fill what has suddenly become the most 
vacant newspaper space in the world. 

It's something like trying to follow the 
chariot race in “Ben-Hur” with a solo ex- 
cursion on a motor scooter. I first met 
Adams in 1935, when he walked into the old 
second-fioor sports department space in this 
building, where I was a sports writer with 
something like a couple of months seniority. 
He was by then to me a Mr. Big. Working 
on a weekly paper elsewhere, I had read 
and admired the column he wrote for a 
shopping gazette. As a matter of fact, I 
robbed him blind, stealing any of the be- 
wildering variety of items he published that 
I could use, 

I became acquainted in detail with the 
Adams power of appeal, however, when a 
photographer—I think it was Hy Sommer— 
and I went up north on a story. A small 
boy had become lost in the swamps north 
of Pine River, Minn. I think the boy's 


name was Hickle Harley Ware, and I don't 


believe he was ever found. Anyway, for 2 
or 3 days we went out and joined the hunt. 
The national guard sent hundreds of men to 
the scene. Hundreds, or thousands, of extra 
mouths, hungry ones after tramping the 
muskeg, made a drain on the town's food 
supply. 

I was asked ‘if I could get Adams to appeal 
to food trucks traveling that territory— 
communications and highways were less effi- 
cient then than now—to stop in with extra 
supplies. I appended the request to the story 
I overheard—Sent by wire—to the office 
that night. It got to Adams, he relayed it, 
and the trucks began calling. The next day, 
we went out in the field, and when we got 
back to town the word was around. We were 
a lMonized pair, because we had enough in- 
fluence with Adams to get the appeal circu- 
lating. We knew, and I think the towns- 
people did too, that no influence was re- 
quired—just a small note about a small but 
locally important problem. 

On another occasion I did a little outside 
work for Adams. It included reading batches 
of his mail. He was in a reminiscing mood, 
and offered small prizes for the best letters 
of the “I remember when” type. I went 
through this mall, to screen it for the judges. 
And I was astounded to discover that fully 
half of the letter writers weren't even in the 
contest. They were just people in whom he 
had perhaps awakened a sense of nostalgia. 
They wrote to express gratitude, affection, 
the feeling of kinship or companionship that 
he aroused in most people, whether they 
knew him personally or not. 

In no sense could I ever consider myself 
a replacement for Cedric. He was unique 
and irreplaceable. While he built a vast 
audience through friendliness and seeming 
simplicity, the simplicity was deceptive. He 
was a complex man. Nobody who juggled as 
many tasks as he did with finesse could be 
anything but complex. Newspapermen knew 
him as a bewilderingly fine reporter who 
could soak up Information, detail, attitudes, 
nuances like a blotter, without apparent ef- 
fort. Everybody knew him as a glowing 
writer with a facility for the twist, the word, 
the usage that made an item not only more 
readable but, frequently, memorable. Sin- 
clair Lewis said he had the best enunciation 
of any broadcaster in America. And he had 
an uncommon resillience; if he did bobble, 
he could laugh about it or make an apology 
read or sound like a tribute. I have never 
seen him angry, or even perturbed. 

It's with deep humility that I approach 
this responsibility. I know that compari- 
sons with the Adams output are inevitable. 
I must plead that neither I nor anyone else 
could ever be another Adams. I could try to 
emulate him, but emulation is travesty un- 
less it's correctly done. And here's where 
a lot of you come in. I'd like to earn at least 
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a small measure of the huge friendship you 
had with Cedric, and to keep going the type 
of work he did in the Minneapolis Star and 
the Sunday Tribune. To do that, I need 
your mail—accounts of incidents touching, 
humorous, offbeat or personal. Believe me, 
everything will get thorough reading, full 
consideration and my heartfelt gratitude. I 
feel the best possible effort is owed to the 
Adams tradition. And I'd lay a fast buck 
he'd be grateful, too, He always was. 


Aid to Dependent Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp, I include a resolu- 


tion adopted by the Board of Super- 
visors of Manitowoc County, Wis., mem- 
oralizing Congress to enact legislation 
permitting localities to give recipients 
under the aid-to-dependent-children 
program commodities or vouchers for 
purchases in lieu of cash at the discre- 
tion of the local public welfare depart- 
ment. It outlines a problem which 
should receive consideration by the 
Congress: 

Whereas the Federal Government con- 
tributes funds for such ald-to-dependent- 
children program, only upon the condition 
that such aid be disbursed in cash payments, 
and that no accounting be demanded of 
individual recipients thereof as to how such 
cash is spent; and 

Whereas in many cases due to poor finan- 
cial management or other reasons, the cash 
disbursed has been spent unwisely or inade- 
quately to protect the children involved; 
and 

Whereas it would be beneficial to the pub- 
lic interest to permit local authorities to 
exercise such discretion and control in cases 
where the recipients of such aid either man- 
age their money unwisely, or conduct them- 
selves improperly, or care for their children 
inadequately: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Manitowoc County Board 
of Supervisors, That the Congress of the 
United States be respectfully requested to 
consider and enact legislation in 1961 amend- 
ing the laws relating to aid to dependent 
children categorical aid program adminis- 
tered by the Federal Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to grant discretion- 
ary authority to local governing bodies and 
public welfare directors to enable them to 
distribute such aid in the form of commodi- 
ties or vouchers for the same in lieu of direct 
cash payments, as such local governing bod- 
les of public welfare directors may deem 
appropriate in individual cases; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That authenticated copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to the Wisconsin 
Members of the U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives; and be it further 

Resolved, That such Wisconsin Members 
to Congress be requested to take joint action 
to insure that this resolution be spread upon 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the purpose of 
making know the contents thereof to all 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States; and be it 

Resolved, That the legislative committee of 
said Manitowoc County Board of Supervisors 
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be, and they hereby are instructed to sponsor 
a similar resolution in the 1961 Wisconsin 
Legislature so that the foregoing objectives 
will be adopted by the latter body as the 
intent and public policy of this State. 
Dated this 18th day of April 1961. 
Ray FRICK, 
E. C. KRONBERG, 
ARNOLD NELSON, 
Max BIGEL, 
Legislative and Rules Committee. 


The Expensive Federal Road Program 
Moves Ahead 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6713) to amend 
certain laws relating to Federal-aid high- 
Ways, to make certain adjustments in the 
Federal-aid highway program, and for other 
Purposes. 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
according to testimony by the Honor- 
able C. Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, before hearings of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, a total 
of $9.7 billion will be needed to meet the 
anticipated costs of completing the Fed- 
eral highway program by 1972. This 
Means $900 million a year must be 
raised to meet the 1972 target date for 
completion. Further, $2.5 billion has 
been diverted into the general fund 
Making a real cost total of $12.2 billion. 

It is interesting to note that the bill 
Proposes a tax increase from 8 to 10 
cents per pound on tire rubber; 3 to 5 
cents per pound on tread rubber and 9 
to 10 cents per pound for tube rubber— 
for an estimated total of $1.1 billion, 
Taising about $150 million a year. The 
bill also calls for a continuation of the 
1 cent temporary tax on gasoline for 
the duration of the Federal highway 
program keeping the Federal gasoline 
tax at 4 cents a gallon—for an estimated 
total of $8.3 billion or about $600 million 
a year. 

It is my conviction that the Members 
of this House have an obligation to the 
People in three respects regarding the 
iava highway program and its financ- 


First. To allow the one cent tax on 
gasoline offered as a temporary tax to 
expire June 30, 1961. The people can- 
not long be patient in view of the fact 
that temporary measures seldom are 
temporary but with seeming apparent 
ease are extended and made permanent. 
The people have a right to expect their 
Representatives in Congress to mean it 
when they say that a measure is tempo- 
rary. 

Second. To expect that money raised 
in support of the Federal highway pro- 
gram is used for the program and not 
diverted to the general fund. I was 
happy to hear the chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee as- 
sure the House that this bill will not per- 
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mit such diversion of funds in the fu- 
ture. However, the public has a right 
to know that some of the excise taxes 
collected on vehicles and equipment are 
being placed in the general fund and are 
not being used to pay for the Federal 
highway program. 

If the $2.5 billion diverted from the 
Federal highway program to the gen- 
eral fund were replaced, the additional 
tax levy against rubber would not be 
necessary. The fact is that the 1 cent 
temporary tax on gasoline could be 
allowed to expire and a new tax of 0.9 
cent could be levied to pick up the tab 
for the balance needed to complete the 
program by 1972. 

Third. To expect to be informed that 
this is a pay-before-you-go bill and not 
a pay-as-you-go bill, 

I am not opposed to the highway pro- 
gram. However, I do feel that the cost 
for completion of the 41,000-mile pro- 
gram should be shared by all who benefit 
from it and not just those who happen to 
operate motor vehicles. The fact that 
the highway system contributes sub- 
stantially to our national defense indi- 
cates that part of the burden of the cost 
should be levied against the defense 
budget. 


An Idea on Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following: 

Tue Eprror’s LETTER 
(By F. F. McNaughton) 

Here's an idea on taxes. 

Kennedy's camp hatched it. 

Reduce taxes on two classes: 

1. The poor; 

2, The rich. 

What's the idea? 

Purpose is to boost business. 

What makes business? 

1. Buying; 

2. Investing. 

They say, “The poor spend all they have, 
probably of necessity, although it may be 
what keeps them poor.” Anyway, if the tax 
of the poor is lowered $300 a year, they will 
buy something with the $300—and that will 
make jobs. 

The J.F.K. schemers also say: 

“The rich likewise don't hang onto their 
money; they keep it working for them; they 
invest it.“ It is the investments of the rich 
that build factories. That makes jobs. If 
Government leaves a rich man only 8 cents 
out of each top dollar he makes, he, first, 
doesn't have the money to invest; and, sec- 
ond, why should a man risk $10,000 to make 
(at 6 percent) $600 and get to keep only 
$48 of it—and he might lose the whole 
$10,000. 

But the middle class man, they argue, is 
too thrifty to spend the $300 or $3,000 that 
his taxes might be reduced, and he is too 
wary to invest it in factories or mines or toll 
roads or electronics, or jet plane or outboard 
motor manufacturers, or citrus groves or 
wonder drugs or plastics, or atomic power- 
plants, all of which make jobs. 
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Our forecast: Congress will not pass it. 

Jesus said: “The poor always ye have with 
you.” Abraham Lincoln said: “God must 
have loved the common man; he made so 
many of them.” 

By now Congressmen are well aware that 
in 1961 America, the middle class has the 
most votes. 


H.R. 6713, Highway Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 4, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6713) to amend 
certain laws relating to Federal-aid high- 
ways, to make certain adjustments in the 
Federal-aid highway program, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in full accord with the interstate road 
program and the results that we hope to 
ee by the final passage of H.R. 
6713. 

No person today can fail to see the 
critical need for improvement in both 
our primary and secondary road sys- 
tems. As our economy becomes more 
complex so does transportation and 
commerce. It therefore stands to reason 
that as we progress economically our 
highway program must move forward 
on schedule. 

The transportation needs of our coun- 
try demand that our highways be made 
modern and safe. I am reliably advised 
that completion of the $41 billion Inter- 
state System by the target date in 1972 
will reduce highway deaths by as many 
as 4,000 persons a year. On a four-lane 
divided highway with controlled access 
the number of deaths by vehicle mile 
traveled is reduced by two-thirds as 
compared to traffic on the ordinary two- 
lane road. 

Aside from this foremost safety aspect 
highway users, truckers, businessmen, 
vacationers, will be saved an estimated 
$2 billion a year in vehicle operating 
costs and upkeep. 

The interstate highway program in 
many sections of our Nation will bring 
about unprecedented economic growth. 
The congressional district which I am 
privileged to represent, situated in 
western North Carolina amidst the 
most lofty and picturesque mountains in 
the Appalachian Range, is among those 
sections of our Nation which has suf- 
fered economic retardation because of 
geographic isolation and inadequate 
highway facilities. The people in this 
district are now receiving their full share 
of interstate roads. They appreciate 
this program and are willing to help 
pay for it. The Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1961 has given the people of my 
district, and I am sure the people in 
the districts of most of my colleagues, 
new hope for modern highway facilities 
in their areas commensurate with the 
needs. 

It is incumbent upon Congress to pro- 
vide the necessary financing if the In- 
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terstate System is to be completed in 
1972 as originally planned. Now that 
we have this program moving we must 
not only continue at the present rate 
but should accelerate construction. 

By our action we determine the future 
speed and direction of this important 
program. We hasten the day when in- 
terstate roads will stretch in all direc- 
tions across the face of this great Nation 
for all citizens to use and enjoy. 


Michigan’s Governor Cracks State Police 
Knuckles With Censorship on Opera- 
tion Abolition” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Michigan have a right to a 
forthright answer to the question of 
what is expected of their State police 
in combating the Communist menace. 

Governor Swainson is responsible for 
the question that exists in the minds of 
the people whose commonwealth he 
heads. Without ever seeing the film 
“Operation Abolition,” Governor Swain- 
son invoked censorship on the Michigan 
State Police Department and forbade 
that agency’s showing this film of the 
disgraceful Communist inspired episodes 
at the congressional hearing in Cali- 
fornia. 

The editor of the Midland Daily News 
very well sums up the situation in the 
following editorial: 

Swarnson Hasty IN BANNING FILMS 

Governor Swainson may be already re- 
gretting his hasty decision ordering the 
Michigan State Police to stop showing two 
controversial films depicting Communist tac- 
tics. 

His first mistake was in taking a position 
before he viewed the actual films. He ad- 
mitted that this was done on the advice of 
some of his staff and that he had not had an 
opportunity to see “Operation Abolition” 
and “Communism on the Map.” 

If these films are objectionable in the 
mind of Michigan’s Governor, the people of 
the State have a right to know that his de- 
cision is from firsthand information. In 
other words, to be blunt, they expect him 
to know what he is talking about. 

Reaction came quickly and members of 
the legislature are scheduled to view the 
films at a special joint meeting tonight. 
No doubt we will be hearing and reading of 
the views of various members and possibly 
some legislative action will be proposed. 

In Grand Rapids Monday, the National 
Association of Evangelicals took issue with 
the Governor and asserted that he “yielded 
to certain pressures.“ 

Rev. Thomas F. Zimmerman, president, 
and Dr. George L. Ford, executive director 
said: “We want to express our concern over 
widespread efforts to suppress information 
concerning Communist defiance of law and 
order in any free society.” 

They said they recognized differences of 
opinion on the “merits of the film” showing 
student riots in San Francisco but hoped 
“public officials will exercise real caution in 
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yielding to any pressure groups who plead 
for such suppression of information.” 

The Michigan State Police is an agency 
long trusted by the citizens of the State to 
defend the people against crime and sub- 
version, 

Members of that force detailed to investi- 
gation of subversive activities are students 
of corruption and the evil tactics of com- 
munism. They believed that the two films 
were worthy of public attention. 

The least that Governor Swainson could 
have done before passing judgment was to 
look at the films himself. Then he would 
be in a better position in ordering the State 
police to desist educating the public of 
Communist dangers via the films in ques- 
tion. 

There are rumors that the State police 
have also been ordered to discontinue Com- 
munist investigations. These should be 
either confirmed or denied because the peo- 
ple of Michigan have a right to know whether 
their State government Is succumbing to the 
well-known Communist tactics calling for 
nullification of all anti-Communist legisla- 
tion, muzzling of investigations and elimina- 
tion of security programs. A side line is to 
humiliate and challenge the integrity of law 
enforcement agencies. 

Censorship of State police efforts to let 
citizens view the two films in question tends 
to aid and abet the Communist line even 
though such action might have unwittingly 
come from a busy Governor who did not take 
time to investigate for himself, 


Address By Hon. Clark W. Thompson, of 
Texas, at Rice Millers Convention, 
Galveston, Tex., May 5, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, some 
men have the happy faculty for making 
difficult tasks appear easy—and that is 
the way in which our colleague, the 
Honorable CLARK THOMPSON, of Texas, 
handles his duties as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Rice—now the Oil- 
seeds and Rice Subcommittee—of the 
House Committee on Agriculture. 


As an indication of how he works 
effectively to represent not alone the 
constituents of the Ninth District of 
Texas, but the Nation and the Congress 
in its relations with our citizens, it is 
a pleasure and a privilege to call atten- 
tion to the address given by Repre- 
sentative THOMPSON before the Rice Mill- 
ers Association convention held last 
weekend in Galveston, Tex.: 

ADDRESS oF CLARK W. THOMPSON, OF TEXAS, 
Ar RICE MILLERS CONVENTION, GALVESTON, 
Tex., Farpay, May 5, 1961 
I am very highly complimented by the 

invitation to confer with you in behalf of 

the Rice Subcommittee at your annual con- 
vention. I have worked, for many years, 

with the Rice Millers Association and I 

think it is safe to say that all of our re- 

lationship has been pleasant and I hope 
that you have profited by it. 

You will be interested in the background 
of the various commodities subcommittees 
in general and the Rice Subcommittee in 
particular. Some 6 years ago, when the 
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Democrats reorganized the Congress, our 
chairman, The Honorable HAROLD COOLEY, 
of North Carolina, and our vice chairman, 
our own Bos Poace, of Waco, conceived the 
idea that each basic commodity should have 
a special group with which to resolve the 
various problems peculiar to that com- 
modity. 

Perhaps because the congressional dis- 
trict which I represent produces more rice 
than any other in the United States, I was 
named to head this particular subcommit- 
tee. With me since the beginning on the 
Democratic side is E. C. (“Took” as we call 
him) Garnes, of Arkansas, who has al- 
ways been a grand member for me to work 
with and I am sure that you would say 
the same. 

Grant of Alabama, McMILLAN of South 
Carolina, ALBERT of Oklahoma, Annrrr of Vir- 
ginia, Coap of Iowa, and McSwren of Loul- 
slana are the other Democratic members. 

On the Republican side, the senior mem- 
ber is PAGE BELCHER, of Oklahoma, with 
FINDLEY of Illinois, Dore of Kansas, BEER- 
MANN of Nebraska, and REIFEL of South 
Dakota. 

We have not transacted much business 
thus far, but I have already learned very 
much to my satisfaction that these mem- 
bers are all interested in the subject of rice 
and also oil seeds which is a new respon- 
sibility of our subcommittee, 

I note with particular pleasure the 
presence here, today, of HAROLD McSween, of 
Louisiana, and Ben Retret, of South Dakota, 
who have come here to take part in our 
conference. 

In the years gone by, this subcommittee 
has been blessed with the most pleasant 
kind of relationship with the entire rice in- 
dustry. It is an industry which we have 
always found is particularly easy to work 
with whether it be producers, warehousemen, 
or millers. When you have a problem, you 
have the habit of thrashing it out before 
hand among yourselves, Then, you take it 
up with the Department of Agriculture, and 
finally you bring it to our committee all 
wrapped up in a nice package and generally 
ready for me to simply write it in bill form 
and drop it in the legislative hopper. 

Since any differences of opinion have been 
ironed out before Congress ever sees the leg- 
islation, we generally pass our bills by unani- 
mous consent. When we have had opposi- 
tion in the past, it has never been of a 
serious nature. Let's hope that as long as I 
serve you, we can say the same thing. 

Later this year, I would like to bring 
this subcommittee back to the rice belt to 
spend a few days observing the production 
and the operations of ali phases of your 
business. Speaking for myself, and I be- 
lieve I voice the opinions of the rest of us, 
we have a lot to learn. You in the industry 
ean certainly teach us, Both sides would 
profit tremendously from such a visit. 

If there are problems confronting us at 
the time, we could hold some hearings, 
something which I always like to do at the 
grassroots, to give producers who could not 
otherwise present their views to the Con- 
gress the opportunity which the Constitution 
provides to every citizen to make his voice 
heard in the Legislative Halls. 

Maybe they can't come to Washington, 
but we can bring Washington to them. 

At the moment, two pieces of legislation 
are before the committee. One is our suc- 
cession of interest bill which is ready for 
action as soon as we receive the Department 
report. The measure is a very simple one 
and I have informal advice that the report 
will be favorable as it was last year. 

It provides for the transfer of acreage his- 
tory where a producer withdraws from the 
production of rice. It lets him transfer to a 
son, son-in-law, grandson, or nephew. 
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The Secretary has covered the provisions 
of this bill by written regulations in the 
past, but the attorneys for the Department 
feel that there should be statutory expres- 
sion to protect both sides. 

Since you are all more familiar with it 
than I am, I shall not take the time today 
to elaborate. 

I see no reason when we should have any 
legislative problems in passing the bill since 
it does not affect any commodity except 
Tice, and as a matter of fact, it only gives 
the rice industry in Texas and California, 
where we have hip-pocket allotments, the 
Same privileges that the producers in other 
States already have. 

Another piece of legislation which I re- 
cently introduced is designed to make rice 
more attractive for the school lunch pro- 
gram. There is constant resistance to the in- 
clusion of rice because some who administer 
the school lunch program think that it 
should be enriched and that it should be 
packaged in a more sanitary container than 
is presently the practice. 

Another very important factor is the size 
of the packages. 

This bill would require rice which is stored 
in commodity credit warehouses to be in 
packages of not more than 25 pounds so 
that they could be easily handled by the 
cooks and thus be more attractive for the 
School lunch program. So much for rice 
legislation. 

I don't see why we should have any parti- 
cular trouble passing that bill but, of course, 
I always run scared on legislation and never 
count it in the bag until it is signed by 
the President. However, at the moment, it 
looks all right to me. 

Now as to legisaltion generally, the so- 
Called Cooley bill, H.R. 6400, is in the mill 
and is being thoroughly aired out in the 
committee. There are some basic differences 
of opinion and, as is so often the case, the 
good parts of the bill are lost sight of and 
the snipers get busy on the party they 
don't like meanwhile condemning the en- 
tire legislation which, of course, is very fool- 
ish. The bill contains such things as the 
School milk program, Public Law 480, and 
Various other generally mnoncontroversial 
items. 

The real controversy is over the proposal 
Of the Secretary of Agriculture to consult 
with the grassroots committees in the various 
commodities to find out what sort of pro- 
gram the farmers, themselves, desire; then to 
thrash out the legislative features in the De- 
Partment of Agriculture, and finally to sub- 
mit the proposal to the Congress. 

The original idea was to give Congress the 
veto power just as it has in the Hoover 
committee recommendations. This has not 
Proven to be acceptable to the Congress and 
whatever happens, we will have to retain, in 
the Congress, legislative jurisdictlon—in 
Other words, we will pass laws; we will 
Naturally consider any recommendation 
which the Sscretary sends up; but we will 
act on it affirmatively rather than negatively. 

This is not a serious difference of opinion 
at all. The basic idea of consulting with the 
Producers is as sound as it could be, and it 
Teflects what I believe to be an excellent at- 
titude on the part of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. After all, this is exactly what we 
do in the rice industry. You get your heads 
together, decide what you want, clear it with 
the Department, and then bring it to the 
Congress. And, that is just exactly what he 
Wants the other commodity groups to do. 

I shall not undertake any detailed discus- 
sion of the legislation because it is so un- 
certain at the moment that we might just be 
spinning our wheels. 

I do strongly recommend that you con- 
sider with open minds whatever proposals 
come from the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Please realize that now, for the first time in 
Many years, we have a Secretary who is try- 
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ing to do something for agriculture and to 
stabilize the position of agriculture in the 
broad economy of the country. 

It is a refreshing change, and any man 
who tries as hard as Secretary Orville Free- 
man is trying surely deserves a friendly con- 
sideration on our part. 

This day has been a great pleasure and 
privilege for me. You are here in my home- 
town and I am glad that you have been so 
cordially received. It has been wonderful to 
work with and for you. I trust we will be 
together for a long time. 


The Union Lag at the Missile Sites 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
along with the success of our first man- 
in-space venture, the construction prob- 
lems at Cape Canaveral and the exorbi- 
tant costs involved have been disclosed 
by a Senate Investigating Committee. 

The editorials, “The Union Lag at the 
Missile Sites,” from the Chicago Daily 
Tribune of May 5 and “Extortion at 
Canaveral” from the Chicago American 
of April 29 should be carefully studied 
since this entire problem is certainly the 
responsibility of the Congress. 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, May 5, 
1961] 
THE UNION Lac at THE MISSILE SITES 


The Senate Permanent Investigations Sub- 
committee has now heard a description of 
how four union ironworkers shut down the 
missile launching site at Cape Canaveral, 
Fla. They simply posted a roadside notice, 
“Ironworkers not working today.” So every 
otherworker.of the numerous unions em- 
ployed on the base honored the unauthor- 
ized walkout and stayed away from work. 

This process, known as “going fishing,” 
is invoked to force the Government into 
overtime work in order to catch up on lost 
time. The result is that fantastic premium 
wages have pushed the weekly wage to 
$400 to $700, while construction on missile 
sites has fallen months behind schedule. 
Not content with this gouging, the unions 
also compel the Government to pay every 
worker a travel allowance averaging about 
5 hours of overtime pay each week. The 
work roster is crowded with unnecessary 
and unqualified foremen who draw an extra 
25 cents on each hour's pay, though they do 
not work. 

Heads of national unions examined about 
this stay-away substitute for the picket 
line testified that no strike is authorized 


tery of space. 

This lack of union morality is not sur- 
prising, but the complacency of govern- 
ment labor relations representatives and 
officers of the Air Force and Army Engineers 
at Cape Canaveral is shocking. Instead of 
going to bat with the unions, they badger 
the contractors to find out, if they can, 
what the unions want and to give it to them. 

A colonel of Engineers brushed off con- 
tractors’ complaints with the observation 
that for 10 years “the atmosphere of Con- 
gress has been prolabor” and that if the 
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military sought to break a strike, “all hell 
would break loose politically.” 

If the survival of the Nation depends on 
the patriotism of the unions at the missile 
sites or the backbone of the military in 
charge of them, we are in a bad way. Con- 
gress should lose no time in cracking down. 


29] 


[From the Chicago American, Apr. 
EXTORTION aT CANAVERAL 

In view of the pressing national need to 
develop its space and missile programs in a 
hurry, it is surprising—to put it mildly— 
that there are people who have been allowed 
to slow it down to a comparative crawl by 
means closely resembling extortion. 

These are the leaders of some of the 30 
unions whose members work at Florida mis- 
sile bases. Witnesses before the Senate in- 
vestigations subcommittee have testified 
that 162,872 man-days of work have been lost 
in 4 years because of strikes and slowdowns 
called to reinforce demands for huge wages. 

Two Air Force officers and a Government 
contractor told in detail how some union 
leaders at Cape Canaveral have forced ab- 
normal working shifts on contractors, so 
workers can collect sky-high overtime pay. 
As a result of overtime finagling, skilled 
workers pull down $450 to $611 a week and 
one supervisor, an apprentice electrician 
whose brother-in-law happens to be a union 
leader at Canaveral, gets top pay of $673 a 
week—exactly what Vice President LYNDON 
JOHNSON is paid. 

This gouging has added up to millions of 
dollars in excess costs for taxpayers and has 
cut working efficiency to 20 to 30 percent of 
expected norms. 

Rivalry among unions contributes to the 
slowdown. If the members of one get over- 
time for essential work, others will insist 
on getting overtime too, justified or not. 
This has led to such incredible make-work 
practices as disassembling component parts 
shipped from factories so that workers on 
the scene can assemble them again, at full 
pay. 

Subcommittee Chairman Jon F. MCCLEL- 
Lan has indicated that Congress will act if 
necessary to prevent any more work stop- 
pages and gouging at missile bases. We hope 
Congress won't waste time about it. Any 
agency that sabotages the Nation's defense 
and space programs for its own gain has no 
claim to sympathetic treatment. 


Back-Door Finance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, oppo- 
sition to the recently considered confer- 
ence report on the depressed areas bill 
was based primarily on the so-called 
back-door financing provisions which the 
bill contained. The dangers inherent in 
this sort of financing are the subject of 
much concern and, although this battle 
against back-door spending was lost, the 
war is far from over. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I include the following 
editorial which appeared in the May 5, 
1961, edition of the Syracuse (N.Y.) 
Post-Standard: 

Bacx-Door FINANCE 
Taxpayers should note that the aid-to- 
areas bill just signed by President 
Kennedy provides for back-door financing. 
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That is, most of the $451 million al- 
located will be borrowed direct from the 
Treasury without going to the bother of 
getting congressional Appropriations Com- 
mittee approval. 

The House finally agreed to this, although 
Congress is supposed to keep some control 
over spending and maintain a system of 
checks and balances, It abdicated this right 
in the depressed areas bill. 

Advocates of the method of financing 
maintain it makes money quickly available. 
But there is no need for haste in this in- 
stance because the administration is not 
organized to channel funds to depressed 
areas. 

The Commerce Department will run the 
program but six other agencies will have a 
hand in it—the Departments of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; Agriculture, the Inte- 
rior, Labor, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

All will be clamoring for a slice, yet the 
Senate has not confirmed a candidate to 
take over the depressed areas command post 
in the Commerce Department. 

In fact the boundaries of depressed areas 
have not been mapped out, and the task will 
not be eased by heavy pressure from Con- 
gressmen, mayors, and local chambers of 
commerce. 

All of which makes it clear there was no 
need for Congress to give up its right to re- 
view such financing. 

The depressed areas picture may change 
considerably before the money begins to flow, 
yet the back door to the Treasury has been 
opened wide. The taxpayers would feel bet- 
ter if they knew the appropriations commit- 
tees were keeping a watchful eye on the 
operation. 


Television To Develop Literacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
convinced that television can be a pow- 
erful medium for providing greater edu- 
cational opportunities to people of all 
ages. My bill, H.R. 132, would encour- 
oe use of educational television chan- 
nels. 

Because of my interest in this subject, 
I was particularly intrigued by an ad- 
dress delivered at the 6th annual confer- 
ence of the International Reading Asso- 
ciation, held in St. Louis May 4 to 6. 

This address “Shall We Use Television 
in Developing Literacy?”, was delivered 
by Mrs. Pauline Jones Hord, literacy 
consultant, Memphis, Tenn., and, under 
unanimous consent, I include it in the 
Recorp at this point: 

SHart WE Use TELEVISION IN DEVELOPING 
LITERACY? 
(By Pauline Jones Hord) 

Who is the illiterate? 

Census takers, going into crowded row 
houses of a swarming city or into tenants’ 
homes in the agricultural South ask the 
question, “How many grades of school did 
you complete?” Millions of answers are 
gathered and finally a statistic is ready for 
a speech which states “10 million over 25 
years of age have less than a fifth grade 
education.” This is generally accepted to 
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mean 10 million persons are functionally 
illiterate.” 

We all know people who have been through 
grade school, Many were able to complete 
the third or fourth grade. Many who com- 
pleted the eighth grade are still unable to 
write a telephone message and can’t read 
their children’s report cards intelligently. 
All too often they are unable to decipher the 
recipes on the freely distributed surplus food 
packages. 

When we add our out-of-school citizens 
under 25 years of age who are unable to 
communicate with their fellowmen through 
the written word to the large block of adults 
who are recorded as having less than an 
eighth grade education, it is reasonable to 
say that the functionally illiterate group is 
shockingly beyond any Official figure. Ac- 
cording to a special spring census of 1958 
there are approximately 23 million persons 
above age 14 who are functionally illiterate. 
Perhaps the most realistic figure comes from 
UNESCO: 1 in 10 Americans, they estimate, 
cannot pass their test which is to read with 
understanding or to write a short statement 
on everyday life. 

Where are these people and what are they 
like? 

The largest group is in the South. Two- 
thirds of this largest group is Negro, one- 
third white. The next largest group is con- 
gregated in the big northern cities. It in- 
cludes the foreign-born who are illiterate in 
our language; it includes many Negroes who 
have migrated from the South in increas- 
ingly large numbers within recent years. 
Idle boys, the streetcorner loafers, who are 
over 16 and not compelled to attend school 
swell the numbers of this group. Another 
segment is the migrant farm laborers, scat- 
tered widely through the Middle and Far 
West. Nationwide we must include the iso- 
lated mountain and sharecropper families. 

In the cities we can locate the functionally 
illiterate by the welfare list, the unemploy- 
ment compensation list, and at the bottom 
of charts on earning power where the income 
ceiling is $500 a year. Most often the illit- 
erate is the man without a steady job. We 
do not find hih listed as physically crippled 
or blind perhaps; but he is crippled because 
he cannot write; blind because he cannot 
read. 

Should they be in school? 

Yes, they ought to be going to school. 
are they? 

The answer is close to a 98 or 99 percent 
No“ as far as public school classes are con- 
cerned. It may be as low as 95 percent “No” 
if we count those reached by TV literacy pro- 
grams in the South, and in two northern 
cities—Baltimore and Philadelphia. It may 
be as low as 94 percent if we count the 
classes sponsored by church and other non- 
school organizations, such as the program for 
migrant workers carried on by the council 
of churches. 

Why is so little done through public 
school facilities? In the past these have 
seemed to be the obvious logical media. 
Frequently public school officiais reply that 
“the results simply don't justify the ex- 
pense and effort.“ The public schools, we all 
realize, are already overburdened and over- 
worked; it would take additional funds and 
communitywide effort to reach and teach the 
illiterates. However, a subconscious attitude 
that the illiterate is a lesser breed has un- 
doubtedly hindered such a program, just as 
it has probably kept school officials from 
bringing the problem of the illiterate to 
public attention. 

We recognize the serious obstacles to the 
success of a literacy . Tliterates are 
not eager to attend classes, They are rather 
like sinners who won't come to church. 
Shame keeps them away. They are isolated, 
often physically, always mentally, because 
of their reading disability, Defense mech- 
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anisms keep them from admitting their 
handicaps. Habitual failure saps the will to 
self-discipline. They are “used to“ the little 
islands of life on which they drag out their 
limited routines, It is difficult to convince 
most of them that reading will make even 
the slightest difference in their lives. 

To say “the results simply don’t justify 
the expense” is seemingly substantiated by 
records which show that many students 
learned little even though they showed up 
regularly for class. The tendency is to blame 
the student. There is evidence, however, 
that an appropriate program makes the dif- 
{rence between success and failure. A good 
remedial program must begin at the begin- 
ning, move forward logically, with special 
stress on the fundamental relationship be- 
tween speech sounds and their related writ- 
ten symbols. The adult student needs. 
above all, to see his progress the very first 
day. Without this initial success. discour- 
agement and skepticism push him back into 
the limbo of disillusion and our country has 
another confirmed nonreader. 

What about television? 

Television, the mass medium, can reach 
most of the 23 million functional illiterates. 
This giant visual aid can go anywhere and 
almost everywhere in our Nation. It can 
tackle the job with amazingly successful re- 
sults. TV can reach the unreachable if it 
travels the popular wave lengths. By pro- 
jecting the one well-done, effective program, 
one expert teacher will be available to all. 
Lay assistants can supervise groups of stu- 
dents watching as a class. Such laymen may 
well be unpaid volunteers as is true of proj- 
ects in Tennessee, Alabama, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Texas. 

Memphis has the first and probably most 
ambitious literacy project on TV. Dr. Lau- 
bauch, world literacy missionary, who is here 
today, sparked the program into life on Edu- 
cational TV Station WRNO back in 1956. 
His own visual-phonetic approach was com- 
bined with many teaching techniques to 
produce a literacy series known as stream- 
lined Working with Dr. Laubauch, 
I spent 5 absorbing years directing the writ- 
ing of TV scripts, creating teaching mate- 
rials, training TV teachers and their assist- 
ants who were lay supervisors of classes. 
Ninety-eight films were made of the lessons 
which we broadcast 3 nights a week, Ten 
commercial TV stations, mostly in the South, 
have rebroadcast these lessons. All educa- 
tional TV stations in Alabama are currently 
broadcasting them. The University of 
Georgia educational TV station in Athens 
is beaming these classes to a third of the 
State. Soon a Dallas station and a Little 
Rock station will begin. 

The Memphis experiment included regis- 
tration of pupils and evaluation of their 
work. Some literacy programs have not. 
Attendance records show a heavy toll of drop- 
outs, even among those who paid the fee 
for their books. Roughly 5 percent of the 
registered students viewed the TV class at 
home. The majority of the dropouts were in 
this unsupervised, unaided group. About 95 
percent of the registered students attended 
supervised classes of from 5 to 25 persons. 
The majority of this group completed the 
program. Their test scores showed reward- 
ing results. Various methods of evaluation 
showed the effective results of phonetic ap- 
proach in well devised courses of study. In 
8 months these adults, encumbered with 
layers of bad mental habits, psychological 
learning barriers, and adult cares and re- 
sponsibilities, accomplished as much as aver- 
age primary grade children learn in 27 
months. These lessons worked equally well 
with the beginning and the remedial 
students. 

The Memphis project had the essential ele- 
ments. We had sufficient money to keep 
going. We had community support. The 
lay supervisors of classes were all volunteers. 
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Civic groups, radio, and TV stations, news- 
papers, women's clubs and the church con- 
tributed their energies and abilities to our 
publicity and support. We had a well-de- 
signed approach to a logically developed 
series of lessons. 

In all such projects, on TV and off, the 
greatest single problem lies in the recruit- 
ment of students. If only 1 percent of the 
functionally illiterate will want and avall 
themselves of the classes, the project is per- 
forming buta part of its job. Station WBAL 
in Baltimore is concerned with this problem. 
In this once-a-week literacy program the 
teacher devotes a good deal of time to moti- 
vating the students. She urges them to join 
night classes for adults held in the public 
schools. 

Is such motivation enough? Think of an 
individual's responsibility to his country, 
his community, and to his family. Couldn't 
we make literacy training a prerequisite for 
receiving certain now-free benefits? The 
need for assistance usually is dictated by 
lack of or limited education. Many of those 
who receive welfare aid would have an inti- 
mate and compelling reason to attend 
classes. 

Is there a solution? 

During the war some illiterates were re- 
quired to attend school. Since literacy was 
considered an urgent factor in our national 
defense, nobody waited for this illiterate to 
decide whether or not he wanted to be 
taught. In this present semipeace can we 
afford to wait for the illiterate to feel the 
urge? Should we wait for him to overcome, 
independently, his long-practiced inertia? 

In a certain county in Michigan, surplus 
food and welfare help are donated to long 
lines of the unemployed. Each person re- 
ceiving aid is not only expected, but required, 
to give of his time and services in the dis- 
tribution center. A better requirement of 
the functionally illiterate would be to at- 
tend a TV literacy class. Perhaps, under a 
national plan, we could turn to the Peace 
Corps for enthusiastic young supervisors. 
Funds from money appropriated for public 
education could be tapped for TV station 
costs. If literacy competence were ri 
by major social and governmental agencies, 
we could, lesson by lesson, week by week, 
whittle away the deadwood of illiteracy. 

Let us not be nearly so afraid of commu- 
nism in this country as of the apathy and 
indifference which now exists toward the 
functional illiteracy of 22 million of our 
people. We have temporized far too long. 
We have the technical skill and mass media 
to wipe out illiteracy. Through increased 
social action we can narrow the yawning gap 
between our educational and technological 
achievements. As our new and vigorous 
President has already said, Let us begin.” 


The John Philip Sousa Home in Nation’s 
Capital Now Threatened With Destruc- 
tion by Officials Inspired by Proposed 
Razing of Historic Buildings on Lafa- 
yette Square 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 
Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced legislation, H.R. 6893, to pro- 


vide for the preservation and mainte- 
nance of the home of John Philip Sousa, 
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one of America’s most beloved compos- 
ers. The home is located at 318 Inde- 
pendence Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

The building was the first home Mr. 
Sousa owned, and he occupied it from 
about 1900 to World War I. The home, 
a Victorian-type house, has been con- 


demned by the officials of the District - 


of Columbia despite the fact that it 
has been planned as a shrine by those 
concerned with the advancement of 
American music for at least 20 years. 

The destruction of the Sousa home by 
insensitive officials is just one more ex- 
ample of the present disregard for Amer- 
ica’s historic and culturally important 
buildings by top Government officials. 
During the past 20 years one-fourth of 
our significant buildings have been de- 
stroyed, many of them by Government 
action. 

Last week William Walton, a painter, 
was revealed as the gentleman who, de- 
spite his lack of any official status, had 
advised leading Federal Government 
officials to destroy the Dolly Madison 
House, and the Benjamin Tayloe House, 
and the Belasco Theater on Lafayette 
Square. Various groups of citizens of 
this Nation have been trying to save 
the historic buildings on Lafayette 
Square for 20 years. 

Mr. Walton was reported by the 
Washington (D.C.) Star, of May 3, 1961, 
as saying that— ; 

The Dolly Madison House was completely 
gutted by the Cosmos Club in 1895 so that 
it no longer has any historical meaning. 
Inside of the outside stucco are some 
original brick walis, that's all. If rebuilt 
it would be essentially a replica. The same 
thing is true of the Tayloe House, which 
is of less historical importance. 


The Washington (D.C.) Star report 
went on to say: 

As for the Belasco Theater, it is so out- 
dated, he said, no theater company would 
want it. And since its facilities are too 
Umited for theater, the stage would be 
hopelessly inadequate for the opera. 


The argument over whether the John 
Philip Sousa Home, and the historic 
buildings on Lafayette Square should 
be preserved will doubtless continue 
until the present criteria are revised, or 
until some new and more competent ad- 
visers are found. 

Miss Gertrude Carraway, honorary 
president general, National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
indicates that the problem is really a 
national problem in a recent letter in 
which she declares: 

I am having a similar argument with the 
National Park Service over their failing to 
include Tryon Palace in their Registry of 
Historic Landmarks that you seem to be 
haying in Washington over the failure of 
“some national authorities” to recognize 
Lafayette Square as possessing exceptional 
value in commemorating and illustrating 
the history of the United States. 


Mr. Walton would have us believe that 
no one is interested in the Belasco 
Theater. The Citizens Committee to 
Save Lafayette Square was formed last 
year by the Washington Opera Society 
which was intensely interested in sav- 
ing the Belasco Theater in a city which 
has been called a hick town and a cul- 
tural backwater by such national pub- 
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lications as the New York Times and 
Time magazine, because of its lack of 
cultural facilities. 

Other groups interested in preserving 
the buildings on Lafayette Square are 
the DAR, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. In fact, there 
is not a single national organization 
which has demanded the destruction of 
the buildings on Lafayette Square. 

Only one short year ago the President 
introduced legislation to save the 
Lafayette Square buildings in the form of 
a bill, S. 3280, and he made a strong 
speech to rally support for his measure. 

One can only guess at the number of 
history-minded Americans who voted 
for this history-minded candidate in last 
fall’s political campaign on the basis of 
his well-known and widely heralded 
drive, in which he was joined by eight 
leading Democratic Senators, to preserve 
the Lafayette Square buildings. These 
votes might have been decisive since the 
results were close. 

If the Lafayette Square buildings are 
destroyed, then this will amount to a 
repudiation of his position of last fall. 

The New York Times recently reported 
how the President intervented to save 
Harvard Yard at Harvard University 
from an office building: 

Kenneth P. O'Donnell, class of 1949, and 
special assistant to the President, phoned 
leading (Massachusetts) State Democrats 
urging them not to make the (15-story office 
building) project a party issue. 

McGeorge Bundy, Yale 1940, and a Repub- 
lican, former dean of the Harvard faculty, 
and now special Presidential assistant for 
national security affairs, passed the word to 
some Republicans. 


One can only surmise that there is not 
a single Presidential assistant with the 
courage to face upto William Walton 
and defend Lafayette Square at this 
crucial period in our history. 

The New York Times reported on 
April 8, 1961, that the President asked 
Congress on April 7 to— 
authorize U.S. participation in an inter- 
national effort to save antiquities marked 
for inundation by the Soviet-financed Aswan 
Dam, which is being built in the United 
Arab Republic. 

The President suggested that the United 
States finance alone the estimated $6 mil- 
lion cost of preserving the Pearl of Egypt, a 
group of temples on the Island of Philae, 
between the old and new Aswan Dams. 
They now are submerged part of the year. 

Mr. Kennedy also proposed that the Unit- 
ed States take part in preserving lesser 
temples both in the United Arab Republic 
and in the Sudan, at a cost of $2,500,000, and 
that it contribute $1,500,000 to speed ex- 
tensive archaeological and prehistory re- 
search in areas now unexplored but threat- 
ened with flooding. 


One way, perhaps the only way, to 
save such buildings as the John Philip 
Sousa Home, and the Dolly Madison and 
Benjamin Tayloe Houses, would be to 
replace some of the students of the his- 
tory of Egypt or Harvard University on 
the President’s staff of advisors with 
students of the history of our own Na- 
tion. A start could be made by bring- 
ing in such cultural leaders as Gertrude 
Carraway of the National Society, DAR; 
or Helen Sousa Abert, a surviving daugh- 
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ter of John Philip Sousa; Joseph Wat- 
terson, editor of the Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects; Mrs. 
Ozbirn, national president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women's Clubs; or 
Mrs. Bullock, president of the National 
Federation of Clubs. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
text of my bill, H.R. 6893, and articles 
from the Washington (D.C.) Post on the 
John Philip Sousa Home: 

H.R. 6893 


A bill to amend the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Act of 1945 to provide for 
the preservation of the home of John 
Philip Sousa, and to protect the homes of 
residents and the businesses and good will 
of the small businessmen in the vicinity 
of the United States Capitol Building 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
7 of the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Act of 1945 (D.C. Code, sec. 5-706) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(j)(1) For the purpose of providing for 
the preservation, and maintenance as a 
shrine, of the former home in the District 
of Columbia of John Philip Sousa, there is 
hereby established a board consisting of the 
conductor of the band of the United States 
Army, the conductor of the band of the 
United States Navy, the conductor of the 
band of the United States Marine Corps, and 
the conductor of the band of the United 
States Air Force, ex officio, plus ten addi- 
tional individuals appointed by the Presi- 
dent, which shall acquire the home of John 
Philip Sousa at 318 Independence Avenue, 
in the District of Columbia, and shall pre- 
serve and maintain such home as a shrine 
dedicated to his memory, and as a museum 
for the preservation of memorabilia of John 
Philip Sousa. 

“(2) For the purpose of obtaining funds 
for carrying out this subsection, the board 
is authorized to accept donations of funds, 
services, and property, and to conduct a 
nationwide fund-raising cam: All de- 
partments and agencies of the United States, 
upon request by the board, shall transfer 
to the board all memorabilia of John Philip 
Sousa in the custody or control of such de- 

ents and agencies. 

“(3) Members of the board shall serve 
without compensation for their services as 
such, but they shall be reimbused for their 
expenses of travel and subsistence while 
actually engaged in the performance of the 
duties vested in the board. There are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out this subsection. 

“(k) Until a comprehensive plan has been 
prepared for the proper development, pres- 
ervation, and improvement of the physical 
environs of the United States Capitol Build- 
ing and the surrounding complex of Federal 
buildings, including the Senate and House 
Office Buildings, the Library of Congress, 
and the United States Supreme Court, no 
funds shall be expended for the acquisition 
of real property or for the purchase or dem- 
olition of existing buildings located in the 
vicinity of the United States Capitol Build- 
ing and the surrounding complex of Federal 
buildings. 


From the Washington Post, May 8, 1961] 
Home SLATED as SHRINE To Sousa Is 
CONDEMNED 
(By Stephen S. Rosenfeld, staff reporter) 

The Capitol Hill home of John Philip 
Sousa, the man who put a nation on march 
time, planned as a shrine for 20 years, now 
faces destruction. 
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The District has condemned as unsanitary 
the victorian edifice at 318 Independence 
Avenue SE., the first home Sousa owned and 
where he lived from about 1900 to World 
War I. Unless the Condemnation Board is 
dissuaded or the home repaired, it will be 
razed. 

With it will go the last chance to memo- 
rialize America’s premier bandsman within 
walls that he knew, since his birthplace at 
636 G Street SE., was chopped up into apart- 
ments, 

Efforts to make the home a museum in 
the early forties and middle fifties flopped. 
But another effort has been mounted, 

Sousa's daughter, Helen Sousa Abert of 
New York, who owns the house, entrusted 
it a few years back to the Sousa Memorial 
Committee. 

So when the District told her last week 
she had only until May 9 to ask for a stay, 
she turned to the committee. 

This, apparently, is fine by the Con- 
demnation Board. At its meeting Wednes- 
day it probably will shelve the matter until 
the committee acts, Director Richard L. 
Mattingly said. 

The committee itself will meet informally 
this week in Coral Gables, Fla., where its 
chairman, Lt. Col. William F. Santelmann 
of Arlington, former Marine Band director, 
will be visiting Otto Kraushaar, president 
of the American Bandmasters Association. 

Kraushaar, who played in Sousa's band, 
said a fund-raising scheme would be mulled 
over. Mrs. Abert estimates $50,000 to 
$100,000 is needed. 

She stands ready, she said, to furnish sev- 
eral rooms with her father’s belongings and 
to give a roomful of his trophies, his 
music library, books of press clippings, pic- 
tures and such memorabilia as batons. The 
Library of Congress already has the manu- 
scripts of his marches. 

“There’s so much talk about culture and 
the arts in Washington,” said Mrs. Abert, 
“it would seem rather wicked to drop this, 
It's unique.” 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 9, 

1961] 

MEMORIAL TO “Marcu Krno”—Hovse Brit To 
PRESERVE Sousa Home Wound BLOCK 
CAPITOL HILL EXPANSION 
Legislation was introduced yesterday to 

preserve the Capitol Hill home of John 

Philip Sousa. The bill includes a provision 

which would block efforts of the Government 

to purchase a block of Capitol Hill property. 

The bill, introduced by Representative 
CarroLL D. Kearns, Republican of Pennsyl- 
vania, besides providing for the Sousa 
memorial, would require a comprehensive 
plan for development, preservation and im- 
provement before any Federal money could 
be spent to purchase or demolish buildings 
in the area around the Capitol. 

The Republicans’ Capitol Hill Club, at 214 
First Street SE., has already been purchased 
for $600,000 but other residences and small 
businesses in the area scheduled to be taken 
over, bounded by Independence Avenue, Pirst 
and Second Streets SE., are still to be af- 
fected. The eminent domain proceedings 
have come under attack by area residents 
who charge that the payments to be made 
are both inadequate and inequitable. 

The Kearns bill would establish a 14-mem- 
ber presidentially appointed board to acquire 
the Sousa residence at 318 Independence 
Avenue SE, and maintain it as a shrine. 

Kearns submitted the measure after read- 
ing in the Washington Post that the resi- 
dence of the famed bandsman had been con- 
demned by the District as unsanitary. 

If it is razed, it will end years of effort to 
memorialize Sousa within a home that he 
knew. His birthplace at 636 G Street SE. is 
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no longer available for a shrine. His birth- 
place was restored by R. C. King & Asso- 
ciates into a home quite similar to the origi- 
nal home, but with an apartment on the first 
floor. 

In view of the Condemnation Board's pend- 
ing action, the Sousa Memorial Committee, 
which has been entrusted with the preserva- 
tion of the Independence Avenue dwelling 
by Sousa's daughter, announced it intended 
to consider a fund-raising effort to save the 
home. 

Under Kearns’ bill, however, the proposed 
14- member board would be authorized to 
conduct a nationwide fund-raising cam- 
paign. The board would include 10 mem- 
bers appointed by the President and the con- 
ductors of the Army, Navy, Marine, and Air 
Force bands. 

The proposed legislation, amending the 
District Redevelopment Act, goes beyond the 
preservation of the Sousa home and seeks to 
protect other Capitol Hill residences and 
businesses. 


San Francisco Verdict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Battle Creek Enquirer and News, a lead- 
ing newspaper in my district, has been 
outstanding in its editorial recognition 
and support of the necessary and vital 
work of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Its judgment in 
this matter coincides with the over- 
whelming judgment of this House in its 
412-to-6 vote on March 1 of this year 
in support of the committee's appropri- 
ation. ; 

This newspaper has been equally firm 
in its support of the film “Operation 
Abolition,” as depicting the events in 
San Francisco during the hearings last 
May and as disclosing the organized 
Communist campaign to abolish the 
committee. 

Under leave to extend and revise my 
remarks, I include an editorial from the 
May 5 issue of the Enquirer and News 
commenting on the recent acquittal of a 
student charged with assaulting a 
policeman during the May riots: 

THE Facts ARE UNALTERED 

The accquittal of a University of Call- 
fornia student on charges that he assaulted 
a policeman during the riots at a hearing by 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities in San Francisco last year does not 
in any manner alter the basic facts of the 
affair. It does, however, raise a few interest- 
ing questions. 

The student, Robert J. Meisenbach, was 
charged specifically with slugging an officer 
over the head with the officer's own night 
club. The issue was centered on the young 
man's guilt or innocence on that count and 
not whether a riot or other form of violence 
took place. 

Mr. Meisenbach's attorney, Jack Berman, 
has never been more mistaken than when he 
declared that the verdict “knocks ‘Operation 
Abolition’ into the creek.” Mr. Berman, of 
course, was referring to the controversial 
film of the riots which has been circulated 
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under sponsorship of the House committee. 
The fact that riots did take place, and that 
the film depicts them, remains unchal- 
lengeable. 

The Meisenbach verdict proves only one 
point—that in the United States any man or 
woman can be tried by jury and that a jury’s 
decision, popular or not, is the final word, 
except for a defense appeal. This is one 
situation that should be borne in mind at 
all times, This country still stands on the 
principle that the outcome of trials shall be 
decided upon the evidence submitted. In 
the Meisenbach case, the evidence in his 
favor apparently outweighed that offered by 
the prospecution, as far as the jurors were 
concerned, 

There is, by the way, one intriguing aspect 
of this case that deserves emphasis. After 
his acquittal, Mr. Meisenbach celebrated at 
a beer party and among the guests were four 
of the jury members, including the foreman. 
Since jurors are expected to be impartial and 
not personally acquainted with a defendant 
during a trial, the appearance of four jurors 
at the party is rather strange. Perhaps it 
only serves to show how quickly some people 
can make new friends. 

As to the effect of the verdict on the House 
Committee film, we feel that the mayor of 
San Francisco, George Christopher, has sum- 
marized the situation nicely. He said blunt- 
ly that Mr. Meisenbach’s acquittal “does not 
alter the fact that there was general rioting, 
nor that a duly constituted official commit- 
tee, as well as courts and other city hall de- 
partments, were forced to cease operations 
pending restoration of order.” 

The primary purpose of the film has not 
been affected. We have contended—and 
continue to do so—that the film was pre- 
pared to show how Communists have tried to 
destroy the House committee and to portray 
how the Reds can infiltrate American college 
Campuses. There is absolutely nothing in 
the acquittal of Mr. Meisenbach—on an as- 
Sault charge—that can be truthfully con- 
strued as a repudiation of the film, either by 
the court or the jury, 


Mrs. Maier Has a Message for Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to place in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a letter from one 
of my constituents, Mrs. Alfred A. Maier, 
of Port Washington, N.Y., with a mes- 
Sage for all Americans. I particularly 
admire her sound, basic reasoning. 

Mrs. Maier writes: 

Dran Ma. Derountan: With reference to 
the Russian accomplishment, man’s first 
flight into space, I wish I knew a way, 
through you, to tell all Americans to talk 
less and work more. Everyone is giving an 
opinion; everyone thinks it should have 
been done his way, etc.—radio, TV, and the 
printed media—What's wrong with our 
NASA, etc—Jjust now I heard on radio that 
a Congressman is asking for a public hear- 
ing as to why we lagged? 

Why can't there be less breast-beating and 
more silent, contemplative work? 

Sure, being first has propaganda value, 
but I think this bickering among ourselves 
certainly has a propaganda angle, too. 
What's wrong with being second and doing 
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a better and more thorough job—and as Mr. 
Kennedy said, “One that endures”? 

How can you Congressmen go about the 
job of suggesting that people as a whole 
be just a little more circumspect and not so 
rash in their pronouncements? 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. ALFRED A. MAIER. 


Frank N. Graass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, a signal honor was paid to one 
of Wisconsin’s distinguished citizens 
recently when the Wisconsin State As- 
sembly adopted a resolution commend- 
ing Frank N. Graass for his significant 
service to the State over a span of more 
than 4 decades. Businessman, orchard- 
ist, conservationist, politician, adminis- 
trator, and legislator, Frank N. Graass 
has had a notable career, and I join his 
other friends in wishing him long and 
fruitful retirement from public service. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the resolution adopted by the 
Wisconsin State Assembly on March 8, 
1961: 

STATE or WISCONSIN JOINT RESOLUTION 
COMMENDING FRANK N. GraAass FOR HIS 
SIGNIFICANT PUBLIC SERVICE EXTENDING 
Over A Perion or More THAN FOUR 
DECADES 
The convening of the 1961 Wisconsin Leg- 

islature marked the first time in more than 

40 years that Frank N. Graass did not have 

an active part in the public affairs of this 

State. 

Few people have had the opportunity to 
influence the trend of events in certain 
fields of public concern which was afforded 
Mr. Graass. His forceful nature was early 
predicted when he captained his high school 
football and track teams all 4 years while in 
high schood. He not only held the Wis- 
consin high school shot-put record but also 
the American high school discus record. 

A native of Sturgeon Bay, he was long 
an active fruitgrower, and he has never per- 
mitted anyone to lose sight of the products 
of that area. 

As the secretary-treasurer of the Wiscon- 
sin Izaak Walton League for more than a 
decade he not only strengthened that organ- 
ization but developed a strong and lasting 
interest in conservation problems which 
led to his active participation in the formu- 
lation of many of the basic conservation 
laws under which this State operates. 

In his early adulthood, he started a tree 
seed business, and at oné time was America’s 
largest exporter of seeds, Many of his seeds 
were shipped to Germany and Austria where 
selective forestation was put into operation 
while we were still ruthlessly destroying our 
own great resource. 

His legislative service in the assembly 
of 11 sessions extended into every decade 
since World War I, and he served with dis- 
tinction on the joint finance committee, 
conservation committee, legislative council, 
commission on interstate cooperation, board 
of governors of the council of State govern- 
ments, committee on Great Lakes fisheries, 
and the Great Lakes area council. During 
the first period of his legislative service he 
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was active in the establishment of the Wis- 
consin General Hospital, and has continued 
his interest in the handicapped throughout 
his career. 

As the chief aid to Governor Goodland 
from 1941 to 1945 he was described by one 
political analyst at that time as the most 
powerful politician in the State, Intensely 
loyal to the octogenarian Governor, he de- 
voted tremendous energy to his work as 
the Governor's assistant. 

Few legislators expended as much time 
and thought each biennium in the inter- 
ests of their constituents. 

In view of his long and distinguished 
career in the service of Wisconsin and his 
community; be it 

Resolved by the assembly, the senate con- 
curring, That the legislature commend 
Frank N. Graass for his service, and ex- 
tend to him the most sincere wishes for 
a long and enjoyable retirement from the 
public service. 


Federal School Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Jackson 
Citizen Patriot (Mich.) of May 4, 1961: 

FEDERAL SCHOOL Am 


As so often is the case, there has been 
much more racket than revelation about the 
hot issue of Federal aid to education. 

Supporters have jumped to claim for 
themselves the position of defenders of 
good education, as attractive as apple pie 
and motherhood. 

The opposition has raised grim specters of 
Federal control, and conjured fake drag- 
ons of all sorts to slay. 

All this is in the nature of politics, but it 
doesn’t get to the heart of the issue. 

School budgets are in trouble, and it is 
not the sort many would have us believe. 
The prattle about classroom shortage, for 
example, is outdated by recent progress. 

President Kennedy said America needs 
60,000 classrooms each year; construction in 
the past 5 years has averaged 68,000. 

The real snag lies in paying day-to-day 
bills for teachers, lights, heat, special pro- 
grams, and improvements, chalk and talk. 

And those bills put a severe strain on the 
old property tax. 

The choice is simply whether to cut the 
program or find other money. 

There’s been little talk of the former and 
too much nearsightedness about the latter. 

Instead, many immediately turn to the 
Federal Government, seeing it as an inex- 
haustible source of cash. They forget that 
purse problems exist in Washington, too— 
the Federal debt is around $750 billion, in- 
cluding all commitments, the equivalent of 
$4,100 for each man, woman, and child in 
the United States. The current budget 
promises a deficit of $5 billion more. 

Total State debts run around $60 mil- 
lion; many States have no debts at all. One 
half of 1 percent—i in 200—of the Na- 
tion's school districts have reached the limit 
of their available bonded debt. 

Yet, because Washington is far away, 
People seem to turn there rather than to 
local means. 

This sort of wishfulness is encouraged by 
State legislators, who believe it more con- 
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venient to hold taxes down and then let 
problems pile up until solutions must come 
from the Federal Government—at increased 
cost, with less awareness of what's going 
on. 

But a State lawmaker who refuses to con- 
sider tax revision that would include giving 
local communities the right of home rule 
and local taxation, can claim he kept taxes 
low. His words have a hollow echo, though 
they may sound good at a Fourth of July 


Education is the proper duty of the States, 
and States refuse to accept that duty. 
People should rap on doors in the State gov- 
ernment, rather than look towards Wash- 
ington. 

Well aware that there are real problems, 
we have continued to oppose Federal aid. 
We do this less because we fear Federal 
control than because we believe people 
should solve difficulties as close to home as 
possible rather than sweeping them under 
the Federal rug, already bumpy with other 
difficulties. 

President Kennedy has urged that we “ask 
not what your country can do for you, but 
what you can do for your country.” One 
of the first things we can do is face local 
responsibilities so the Federal Government 
can do things of a truly national scope. 

Voters should urge State legislators to as- 
sume that responsibility, rather than passing 
it to W. $ 

You can keep tabs on local officials much 
better than on the far-off folks in Washing- 
ton. It seems a shame people would rather 
pass the buck than bear down on those who 
should be working to solve the problems on 
a State rather than national basis. 


Not a Very New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, my 
reservations about the monstrosity we 
passed last week under the guise of min- 
imum wage legislation are shared by 
others. Those of you who saw the Doris 
Fleeson column know that it is very 
unusual for her to find fault with the 
Kennedy administration, but this legis- 
lation was more than she could stomach 
and I commend her for speaking out so 
forthrightly. 

The Des Moines (Iowa) Register car- 
ried an excellent editorial on Friday, 
May 5, which says many of the same 
things I have been saying about this 
legislation. I think that all of the points 
in this editorial are well taken and un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the editorial in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

Not A Very New FRONTIER 

The minimum wage bill passed by Con- 
gress is being called a victory for President 
Kennedy, and on the surface it sounds like 
& substantial modernization of an old law. 
The minimum e in covered businesses 
will rise from $1 to $1.15 per hour within a 
few months if the President signs the bill, 
and will rise to $1.25 per hour in 1963. 

Also, 3% million new workers are to be 
covered. The newly covered workers will be 
guaranteed a minimum of $1 an hour at 
first. Two years later they will start get- 
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ting overtime pay for hours in excess of 44 
per week. In another year they will get a 
minimum of $1.15 an hour and overtime 
will begin after 42 hours. In still another 
year—by 1965—they will get the $1.25 mini- 
mum, and overtime will begin after 40 hours, 

Thus the adjustment to the new minimum 
will be slow in businesses already covered and 
even slower in the new businesses to be 
added. There will be no shock to the econ- 
omy nor a sudden increase in unemployment 
because of the higher minimum wages. 

This bill falls far short of the goals set 
by Mr. Kennedy in his campaign for the 
Presidency and, on analysis, proves to be a 
political compromise with little real gain for 
the lowest paid workers in the country. 

The administration forces traded off the 
workers most in need of protection in return 
for votes from southern Democrats and 
Republicans. Of the 3% million new work- 
ers to be covered, only 660,000 are getting 
less than the minimum now. Only 1.9 mil- 
lion of the 22 million workers now covered 
are likely to get any increase as a result of 
the raise in the minimum. 

Southern Congressmen succeeded in elim- 
inating cotton gin employees, tobacco proc- 
essing workers and others. Farmworkers— 
the lowest paid of all in the affluent U.S. 
economy—still are not covered. Laundry 
workers and workers in nonprofit hospitals 
were cut out. 

The bill extends the coverage in better 
paid industries but does not move far to 
extend the coverage to workers who need it. 
The bill comes close in numbers added to 
the President’s proposals, but not in the 
kinds of workers to be included. 

We agree with Representative CHARLES A. 
GOODELL, Republican of New York, that “this 
was a cynical approach.” If a minimum 
wage law is to have meaning, it should pro- 
vide help to workers who are unorganized 
and who are unabie to protect themselves 
against exploitation. This bill does little to 
accomplish this. It enables the least effi- 
cient industries to continue to pay far below 
the U.S. standard wages. It also tends to 
retard the application of improved methods 
in the least efficient industries. 

The administration and the Democratic 
Party must accept full responsibility for this 
retreat. Democrats in Congress made the 
moves for the many exemptions. 


Aid to Dependent Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived a letter from a constituent. I 
think it is too good to just file away in 
my office and under unanimous consent 
I include it in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The letter is as follows: 


E. Y. BERRY, 
Congressman. 

Dear Sm: I think the idea of staying home 
and raising kids will be a lot better than 
working. 

If I cannot get this aid to dependent chil- 
dren in South Dakota, I will move to a lo- 
cality where I can. 

Will you publish a list of places where 
it can be had and which one pays the most. 

I am tired of digging post holes and any- 
way, with the number of kids I can produce 
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while not working, it will bring me a much 
better income than I would earn as a laborer, 
or even a professional. 

I will not sign this as it may keep me 
from drawing aid for my dependent children 
when I move to a place where I can get it. 

Thank you. ‘ 
A Lazy Farm LABORER. 


Encouragement for Textiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Greenville, 
S. C., is the textile capital of the world. 
The following editorial appeared in the 
Greenville News May 5: 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY GETS A HEARING 


President Kennedy’s announcement last 
Tuesday of a seven-point plan for the relief 
of the besieged and beleaguered textile in- 
dustry is encouraging in that it represents 
a long step toward what the experts of the 
industry, and many of those of the admin- 
istration, feel is necessary. 

There has been no final decision on the 
basic specifics as to how the domestic in- 
dustry is to be protected. That should be 
clearly understood. 

But the Kennedy administration has 
agreed to give the industry the best chance 
it has yet had, since the end of World War 
II. to make its case. And we think it can. 

Some weeks ago, the industry, acting 

through a congressional committee headed 
by Representative Cant. Vinson of 
went to a White House group with the plea 
that a strong textile industry was essential 
to national defense and that it was being 
damaged, perhaps hopelessly, by foreign 
imports. 
These men asked for a country-by-coun- 
try, category-by-category, system of import 
quotas. This would mean that no country 
could export to the United States more than 
a limited amount of cloth or finished goods 
of certain types. 

This the administration has not yet 
agreed to, but it has left the door open to 
the textile industry to prove its case and, 
perhaps, win its point. 

That is the most important element in 
the situation as it now stands. 

With some of the President's points we 
cannot agree. He said for instance, that he 
had directed the Department of Commerce 
to launch an expanded program of research 
and development to discover new products, 
processes and markets. This the industry 
has been doing for years, sometimes with 
Government assistance. 

He said he would ask for a review of the 
tax structure with a view to improving de- 
preciation allowances on machinery. This 
has been an issue for years. 

He said he would ask for assistance for 
textile plants running into serious financial 
difficulties. An American textile industry 
In a fair competitive situation should not 
need this. 

Textiles are the mainstay of the southern 
industrial economy. Our people are not 
asking for a “distressed area” act. But they 
are asking for a fair shake. And Mr. Ken- 


nedy has indicated that this will be forth- 
‘coming 


There are two key phrases in his statement 
of Tuesday. One is that the problem is im- 
portant and deep rooted. That it is. It is 
entertwined with the national economy and 
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with forelgn policy. We cannot suddenly 
shut off textile imports without jeopardizing 
the economies of some of our staunchest and 
strongest allies. 

The other is that the time for action is 
now. 

_ For too long the American textile industry 

has been inhibited in its planning. The 
trouble with the import problem has been 
that at no time have the men who plan 
production known just how much they 
might expect in the way of foreign competi- 
tion. If they could know that, they could 
proceed intelligently and with a measure of 
certainty. 

But all of this may be remedied. We hope 
80. 
Acting on the advice of such men as Gov. 
Ernest F. Hollings of South Carolina and 
southern textile executives, the President has 
paved the way for a solution. 

The industry is basing its case on its essen- 
tiality to the national defense. It has been 
assured of a hearing of its case “on its 
merits,” in the words of the President him- 
self. That's all that could be asked. 

As the President said: “I believe it is time 
for action.” 

It is. 


Water Pollution Control Act Amendments 
of 1961 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill, H.R. 6441, to amend 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act to 


provide for a more effective program of 
water pollution control. 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, as 
one who advocated and supported the 
pasage, in 1948, of the first water pollu- 
tion control bill, I rise to urge my col- 
leagues to promptly approve the measure 
presently before us, H.R. 6441, designed 
to amend the existing Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act in order to provide 
for a more effective program in this 
area which so vitally affects the Nation’s 
health and welfare. 

From the expert testimony that has 
been presented so ably here by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Minnesota, 
the author of this bill, it is unquestion- 
ably clear that water has become the 
No. 1 resource problem confronting the 
United States today. 

Although Federal financial assistance 
has been of great help to the States in 
dealing with this urgent problem of water 
pollution control, the evidence before us 
demonstrates the urgent need for an ex- 
pansion and extension of the current 
program. 

Over the past 4 years, contract awards 
for sewage treatment plant construction 
have averaged almost $360 million an- 
nually, an increase of 62 percent over 
the 5-year average before Federal aid 
became available. 

However, according to the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service 4,136 new plants are 
required for 23 million people in com- 
munities now afflicted with health dan- 
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gerous sewage, and to replace sewage 
treatment plants that have long been 
obsolete and operationally deficient, 
Another 991 communities require major 
additions and enlargements of existing 
plants to provide the minimum measure 
of health safety for 19 million persons. 

Mr. Chairman, it is eminently worthy 
of note that nothing in the measure be- 
fore us is intended to impair or in any 
way affect any right or jurisdiction of 
the States with respect to the waters of 
the States, including but not limited to 
the power, authority, and jurisdiction of 
the States to enforce their own water 
pollution control laws and regulations. 

I submit that the problem of water 
pollution control is so essential to na- 
tional welfare and progress that it can 
be most realistically overcome only by 
the joint efforts of the States and the 
Federal Government. Let us bear in 
mind, however, that under the provisions 
of this bill the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is that of a stimulator and 
helper to keep the important pollution 
abatement program moving ahead. 

Mr. Chairman, the basic duty we all 
have in the enactment of legislation is 
the fullest exercise of our reason and 
intelligence in attempting to provide to- 
day, as best we can, a solution for the 
problems of the future. In my considered 
judgment,.we now have the opportunity, 
in this measure, to discharge that basic 
responsibility in great measure. 

In order to sensibly forestall the dis- 
aster of a growing water pollution and 
shortage problem, let us approve this 
bill without extended delay so that the 
expanded procedures of research, plan- 
ning, and construction, so necessary to 
preserve the health, safety, and welfare 
of American citizens, may begin. 


The Future of Naval Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tached article concerning the future of 
naval aviation by Vice Adm. Robert B. 
Pirie, U.S. Navy, Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations for Air, is such an interest- 
ing and important one that I felt it 
should be reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. This article is taken from 
Sperryscope and I subniit it as follows: 

THE FUTURE or NAVAL AVIATION 
(By Vice Adm. Robert B. Pirie, U.S. Navy, 
eed Chief of Naval Operations for 

(On January 18, 1911, Eugene Ely, a 
civilian, flew his bailing wire and canvas 
Curtiss pusher out to the U.S. Pennsyl- 
vania anchored in San Francisco Bay and 
landed it on a wooden platform built over 


, the ship's stern. What is even more re- 


markable, he turned his Curtiss around and 
took off after the deck had been cleared 
of the sand bags and ropes used as a primi- 
tive, but effective, arresting gear. Behind 
Ely’s dramatic flight was the vision and 
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foresight of a Captain Chambers, who had 
been appointed to look after aviation cor- 
respondence the year before. Captain Cham- 
bers got together with Glenn Curtiss, and 
the result was an experimental flight from 
the deck of the cruiser Birmingham in No- 
vember 1910. This flight convinced Captain 
Chambers and others that an airplane would 
be of no advantage to the fleet unless it 
could both take off and land on the same 
ship. The U.SS. Pennsylvania was made 
ready, and when Ely took off and landed on 
its deck, naval aviation was born.) 

This year marks the 50th anniversary of 
naval aviation; and there will be quite a lot 
written and said about the accomplishments 
of Navy and Marine Corps pilots. As we talk 
with people about the past 50 years and the 
celebration commemorating them there is 
one question that is always asked: What is 
the future of naval aviation? Related to 
this one are further questions: What of the 
carrier in the age of the Polaris missile? 
What of the manned aircraft is the age of the 
guided missile? In the space offered here, 
rather than furnishing yet another capsule 
history or a bare chronology of past achieve- 
ments, I would like to use the 50 years of 
naval air warfare evolution as a vantage 
point from which to survey the air Navy of 
today and tomorrow. 

Naval aviation, is defined by law as such 
aviation as may be organic to the naval 
forces of the United States of America, in- 
cluding the organic aviation components of 
the Marine Corps. 

It consists therefore, of such integral air 
components as are necessary to carry out the 
Navy's missions and tasks around the world. 

Since the air is but one of several insepar- 
able dimensions of a combat commander's 
sphere of influence, air combat units of the 
Navy are organized, are assigned, and operate 
as appropriate and responsive elements of 
the larger task organizations. 

In its broadest divisions, naval aviation 
can be said to consist of the fleet or combat 
elements, direct fleet support elements, in- 
direct support elements, aviation training 
activities, and Aviation Reserve Forces. Ma- 
rine Corps aviation is a part of each of the 
segments; and its organization parallels, or 
is integral with it, as is most appropriate. 

All other elements of naval aviation are 
concerned with furnishing the fleet and fleet 
aviation units with goods, services, and 
properly trained personnel. The missions 
and tasks of the fleet air elements, there- 
fore, are the proper context in which to con- 
sider the present and future of naval avia- 
tion. 

PATROL RESPONSIBILITY 


The international waters of the earth are 
extensive and public. In an era when po- 
tential enemies are strong, aggressive, and 
unpredictable, the sea lanes may hold high- 
waymen as well as peaceful merchants, As 
a consequence, a great deal of the air Navy's 
work is involved with patroling the sea roads 
of the world. 

These patrol commitments and other spe- 
cialized scouting and patrol (reconnais- 
sance) functions comprise one of the 
primary missions of naval aviation. Land- 
based patrol planes; seaplanes; lighter-than- 
air ships; photographic, weather, radar, and 
observation aircraft all contribute to the 
Navy's continuous surveillance of all man- 
ner of activity in, over, and on the sea. 
Needless to say, these observation tasks are 
continuing ones and ones which require 
continuous evolution to keep ahead of a 
potential enemy’s technology. 

Patrol aircraft are not just observers of 
the seas’ traffic. In addition to their eyes, 
most of them have an offensive capability 
against submarine operators. A high per- 
centage of the patrol aircraft are assigned to 
antisubmarine task elements. Observation 
can become antisubmarine attack with the 
fiip of a switch. This responsibility will 
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continue as new weapons evolve from those 
presently in use. 

In addition to the patrol type of anti- 
submarine activity, naval aviation furnishes 
fleet commanders with other antisubmarine 
forces. These are the antisubmarine carrier 
forces, and, like their attack carrier counter- 
parts, they are prepared to operate as a 
moving area of national sovereignty: not 
necessarily playing cat and mouse with a 
single submarine, but rather, ready to ag- 
gressively purge the seas of submarine op- 
position. These hunter-killer groups, as 
they are sometimes called, are composed of 
surface units, conventional aircraft, and 
helicopters. They can move anywhere there 
may be submarines, untrammeled by the 
need for bases and special supply lines—an 
irresistible nemesis of underseas craft. As 
submarines continue to increase in speed, 
range, and maneuverability, there will be a 
corresponding need for the higher speed and 


wider coverage that only aircraft can pro- 


vide. As the number of modern Soviet sub- 
marines grows, there will be an increasing 
need for all types of air antisubmarine 
offenses. 

Closer air support aviation has been called 
the modern, longer-range, flexible artillery 
of amphibious forces. The Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps implement this philosophy by 
attaching a Marine air wing to each Marine 
Corps division. By this integral association, 
the immediate responsiveness, so necessary 
to amphibious assault, is furnished to the 
combat troops by the wing. Its aircraft 
are the airborne guns, the airborne eyes, the 
aerial troop carriers, and supply trucks of 
these modern amphibious task forces. These 
assignments will continue as all-weather 
air operation techniques improve, and it is 
likely that airborne components of Marine 
forces will be around indefinitely. 


ATTACK CARRIER FORCES 


The Attack Carrier Forces, historically are 
the first available sea power at any trouble 
spot; and they are now the Navy's frontline 
forces of the cold war. 

The fast carrier task force is a mobile, 
self-contained, self-sustaining, versatile, and 
nearly irresistible sphere of national sov- 
ereignty, influence, and if necessary control. 
This unique weapons complex has several 
exclusive advantages over other forces. 
These advantages are derived from the re- 
lated characteristics of mobility and location 
in extra-national territory—the sea. 

Mobility removes these forces from pre- 
planned ballistic attack and makes them 
hard to find, and virtually impossible to hit. 


Foreign bases are certainly desirable and 
necessary for many reasons, but conversely, 
sea-based strength is free from the effects of 
some of the factors that are encountered in 
maintaining bases in foreign lands. 


As a brushfire fighter, the attack carrier 
task force can cover a big neighborhood. 
From an enemy's point of view, the modern 
attack carrier task force is so well defended 
that striking it involves almost unacceptable 
losses. The carrier furnishes a very practical 
substitute for vertical takeoff and landing 
(VT-OL) with the very efficient and eco- 
nomical catapult and arresting system. This 
system is also available for quick installa- 
tion ashore by Marine Combat Engineers. 

In addition, we build our carriers at home, 
where we do not contribute to the imbal- 
ance of international payments. Supporting 
the carriers in operation causes no loss of 
gold in rents, salaries, or supplies. In every 
sense, they are relatively inexpensive and 
easy to supply. 

Finally, attack carrier task forces are one 
of the Nation's greatest positive military in- 
fiuences in the cold war. Their value as a 
maker of friends and supporter, and as a 
preventer of aggression is a matter of record. 
The Polaris missile will undoubtedly play a 
greater nuclear deterrent role, but attack 
carrier forces do have a nuclear deterrent 
role as a collateral responsibility. Inasmuch 
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as this is in addition to their limited war 
role, it is more or less a dividend. 

The carrier’s desirability as the small war 
brush fireman is self-evident. The function 
of the attack carrier as the shock troops of 
limited wars is a role that appears to have 
more and more importance in the constant 
but shifting skirmishes with aggressive com- 
munism, 

If the study of military history teaches us 
anything, it is that progress is made through 
evolution, that there is no ultimate weapon, 
and that wars are won by being ahead in 
the evolutionary process of weapon, counter- 
weapon, and counter-counter-weapon. 

NEW FACTORS 


A new weapon and a new area of operation 
have caused an upheaval in the evolutionary 
process. The new weapon is the nuclear 
bomb, and the new area of operations is 
space beyond the earth’s atmosphere. But 
I would like to observe that the nuclear 
warhead, for all of its size, is only a very 
advanced evolution of Greek fire and gun- 
power. And further, the leap into space 
is no more a departure than was Columbus’ 
first voyage, or the Wright brothers’ first 
flight. It can be strongly contended that 
assurances for safe recovery of the first as- 
tronaut will be greater than they were in 
either the Columbian venture or the Wright 
experiment. Nuclear weapons may increase 
explosions by 10 to the 12th power, and 
Space exploration increase ranges as much, 
but these increases in destruction and dis- 
tance, like earlier evolutions, do not dis- 
place the ultimate area of contention: The 
inhabitable land areas of the earth. They 
simply add new dimensions to the age-old 
problem of control of people and real estate. 

As to participation in the new dimension 
of space, the Navy's role will undoubtedly 
be an important one. A great deal can be 
said for the experience that the Navy has 
in the construction of heavy, self-contained 
vehicles and in distant and lengthy voyages, 
as well as the special knowledge that it has 
always had of the spacial oceans of the solar 
system and beyond. The Navy has been the 
leading pioneer in the development of space 
equipment and in experiments in space medi- 
cine. Four of the seven astronauts now in 
training are naval aviators, and a large ma- 
jority of their training has been conducted 
by naval personnel at naval air installa- 
tions. It seems quite certain that naval 
aviation has an important future role in the 
exploration of space. 

In summary, it is true, beyond a shadow 
of a doubt, that naval aviation occupies a 
vital and growing role in the defense forces 
of the free world. Furthermore, it is just as 
true to assume that this role will continue 
to grow in size and importance with the 
shifting conflicts of the cold war and any 
forthcoming leap into space. As I look back 
on the first 50 years and turn to look for- 
ward to the next, it is hard to decide which 
era will be the more exciting or offer the 
greater challenge. Certainly, those of us 
who have participated, and will participate, 
in both of these unprecedented periods are 
fortunate. Those who will play a major part 
in the future are to be congratulated on their 
good fortune and wished God speed in their 
endeavors. 


America Dares 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 
IN THE — 55 ates 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following editorial 

from Chicago Sun-Times of Saturday, 

May 6, 1961 entitled Safe in Space“: 
SAFE IN SPACE 


The prayers of America rode with Alan 
B. Shepard, Jr. yesterday. If we judge cor- 
rectly the faces and the feelings of those 
who watched with us on TV the orange 
plume of fire that pushed a human into 
space, Shepard's countrymen were concerned 
with his fate, the life of another human 
being, more than they were with the suc- 
cess of Government test No. 108. 

Shepard went into space safely and re- 
turned no worse for the trip. That's what 
counted most and, that accomplished, the 
fete itself could be assessed. 

First of all, Americans are proud of their 
new hero and first spaceman, the 37-year- 
old New Englander, Shepard, who turned 
out to be exactly the right man for the job— 
calm, and scientific, but thrilled as any av- 
erage person would be at the sight of the 
entire east coast of the United States below 
him, “a beautiful sight.” 

Americans can be proud of their scientists 
and technicians, especially since they came 
through in a goldfish bowl performance. 
And Americans can be proud that they are 
not so proud that they would forget the 
value of one human life and rush into an or- 
bital space filght simply to catch up with 
the Soviet Union, 

Measured against the Russian achieve- 
ment of 23 days ago, when a man was put 
into orbit for 108 minutes and returned 
safely, the American flight may seem anti- 
climactic. But in the long view of history 
the American achievement must be regis- 
tered as a classic first in categories not 
touched by the Soviet space shot. And in 
the long view of history a few months’ 
head start should not make a great deal of 
difference. 

The grand success of the Shepard flight 
was magnified by the manner in which it 
was conducted—before the entire world. 

If it had failed, American scientific pres- 
tige would have suffered. But it succeeded. 

Americans demonstrated that their plans 
were so well calculated and their equipment 
so good that they could let the world watch 
them lift their first man to spacé. The open 
manner of the test bespoke a confidence the 
Russians surely must envy. 

Conversely, Russia's secrecy—announce- 
ment of their successful flight only after the 
fact—has created some doubt about its 
authenticity. Our scientists are satisfied it 
took place as reported, but there is some 
belief in world circles that the Soviets sacri- 
ficed one or more astronauts in unsuccessful 
tests before Yuri Gagarin zipped once around 
the world and returned safely. 

No such beliefs are possible about Amer- 
ica's spaceman shot. 

America showed with meticulous detail 
every step of the way how precautions were 
taken to prevent harm to her first astronaut. 
His life was more important than the ex- 
periment or even America’s prestige. The 
concern paid off; stories that America sacri- 
ficed lives to learn how to put a man In space 
would now simply be incredible. 

Although Shepard’s flight was not as spec- 
tacular as Gagarin's some parallels are 
worth noting. 

Fifty miles up, there is not enough air to 
support airplane wings. Space begins at 
100 miles. At this point satellites can go 
into orbit. Shepard went to 115 miles, 
Gagarin to 188 miles. 

Shepard could have been orbited if the 
controls had been set to do so. But America 
chose at this time to forgo the spectacular. 
Shepard's flight was preliminary to an or- 
bital flight to make sure a pilot can manipu- 
late controls in space at 5,100 miles an hour. 
Shepard proved this and the world heard 
the learning of this lesson step by step or 
rather one tense minute by one tense 
minute, 
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The world does not know whether the 
same precautions for Gagarin's safety were 
taken by the Soviet Union through prelimi- 
nary flights such as Shepard's, The world 
has not been told what information his 
flight added to mankind's store of scientific 
knowledge. Russia proved a man could be 
Orbited safely. America showed a space 
flight can be made publicly, which is a politi- 
cal as well as scientific achievement. 

Perhaps America shouldn't have risked her 
prestige by putting on her first human space 
shot live on television. But where human 
life is concerned, America has a reputation 
for being open and aboveboard. And who 
can say whether the prayers that went aloft 
with Shepard, because all America knew he 
was on his way, did not help make every 
valve and transistor do its job exactly right? 


These Fighters Against Youth Crime Need 
Your Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr, BOW. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
marks the 37th anniversary of the ap- 
Pointment of J. Edgar Hoover as 
Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

The Nation owes him a debt of eternal 
gratitude for his contributions to law 
enforcement, to patriotism, to the fight 
against internal subversion. 

In a recent article in Reader's Digest, 
which I ask leave to include with my 
remarks, Mr. Hoover has made a worth- 
while contribution to our understanding 
of the problems of juvenile delinquency. 
I commend it to your attention: 

THESE FIGHTERS AGAINST YOUTH Crime NEED 
Your HELP 
(By John Edgar Hoover) 

This Nation is Hurtling toward a frightful 
internal crisis. Indeed, I am convinced 
that we have already reached a crossroads we 
have been heading for since the beginning 
of World War II; and that if we fail to admit 
the deadly nature of this crisis and to meet 
it quickly and aggressively, we will pay with 
the life of our republic. 

The crisis manifests itself in what some 
Call juvenile delinquency, and what I call 
youthful criminality, for that is what it is. 
I refer to the vicious acts of vandalism, 
Wanton brutality and mounting savagery 
which typify today's arrogant teenage gangs. 

One night last summer, five youths be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 18 viciously at- 
tacked two families in a Chicago park, After 
beating both husbands senseless with base- 
ball bats, stabbing them with switchblade 
knives and robbing them, these five terrorists 
turned upon the two pregnant mothers and 
brutally raped them while the two children 
of one mother—aged 3/1144—watched, weep- 
ing and horrified. 

They held a knife at my throat and 
threatened to kill my two little children if 
I resisted," one of the women said. “We 
pleaded with them, but they paid no at- 
tention,” 

Convicted of rape and assault, each of the 
five young thugs received 65-year sentences. 
The sentencing judge recommended that the 
youths never be paroled. 
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Tragically, similar acts of brutal violence 
are perpetrated daily across the country by 
Tampaging teenage criminals. Blazing 
headlines of murder, sadism and gang war- 
fare toll the depredations of youthful crim- 
inals. An 18-year-old California art student 
obtained money to purchase books by rob- 
bing elderly people. Known as the “mug- 
ger bandit,” he committed six vicious attacks 
on elderly victims which netted him $70. 
Two of the victims, both elderly men, sub- 
sequently died as the result of the violent 
assaults. In describing his actions, the 
youth commented, “I picked on old men be- 
cause they could not fight back.“ 

Today youthful offenders account for one- 
half of the burglary and larceny arrests in 
this country and nearly two-thirds of the 
arrests for automobile thefts, And their rate 
of participation in more serious crimes—as- 
sault, robbery, rape, murder—ts steadily ris- 
ing. 

If we are to continue living in a free and 
decent society, we must do much more than 
halt this trend; we must reverse it. Pre- 
occupied with the pursuit of wealth and 
luxury, we seem to have lost touch with our 
basic traditions—work, discipline, duty, 
honor. But if this Nation is to survive, we 
must give our youngsters more chance to 
know and revere the spiritual concepts which 
are the real sinews of greatness, 

We can help them best by committing 
ourselves unreservedly to a battle that an 
all-too-small vanguard of dedicated Ameri- 
cans has been fighting for us for years— 
the professional leaders and part-time 
volunteer workers of such groups as the 
Boys’ Clubs of America, Girl Scouts and Boy 
Scouts, YMCA and YWCA, Police Athletic 
Leagues, and Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish youth organizations. The results 
these groups achieve continually reaffirm my 
faith in the strength and appeal of the 
American idea, and my conviction that 
American youth, if given the opportunity, 
will eagerly accept honorable challenge. 

Here are some heartening examples: 

During the 8 years following World War 
II there was a 61-percent increase in juvenile 
crime in Louisville, Ky. But during the same 
period there was a 52-percent decrease in one 
of Louisville’s poorest, toughest areas. No 
new industry moved into this neighborhood 
to upgrade incomes; there was no decrease 
in the youth population; housing conditions 
were not improved. One thing happened: A 
boys“ club was established there. 

Within 5 years after a boys’ club was 
organized in a delinquency-ridden area of 
Schenectady, N.Y., there was an 80-percent 
decrease in youthful crime in that neighbor- 
hood. Results like these can be found in 
many of the 383 cities where 575 Boys’ Clubs 
of America serve 600,000 lads. 

The formula is simple: It consists of a 
genuine, active adult interest in youth; a 
deep respect and sympathy for the individ- 
ual boy and girl, tempered with rigid, tough- 
minded adherence to the legal and moral 
principles which are the cornerstones of any 
decent society; and, above all, an unwaver- 
ing faith in our youth, and Job-like patience 
in helping every youngster realize the best 
that is in him. e 

This formula has worked countless times. 
At the end of World War II one neighbor- 
hood just west of Chicago's Loop was virtu- 
ally an armed camp, torn by bloody juvenile 
gang wars. The streets were not safe for 
women, night or day; children could not be 
sent to the grocery store with cash. 

For 10 years various social agencies tried 
to deal with these gangs with little success. 
Then, in 1955, a young boys’ club exten- 
sion worker whom we shall call Richard 
West began hanging about the pool halls 
and candy stores where the dominant, most 
vicious gang met. For months he studied 
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the boys, listened to them, tried to talk with 
them. It wasn't easy. These boys came 
from homes filled with fearful frictions, 
Most had quit school. The gang was their 
refuge from the hostile world around them. 

Rebuffed and threatened time and again, 

West doggedly shadowed the gang. When 
members were arrested, he would appear in 
court with them and speak in their behalf. 
He made the gang aware that arresting offl- 
cers and judges listened to him. He was on 
call day and night for advice and whatever 
help he could provide, 
“ Finally, one by one, gang members began 
coming to him with their problems. They 
found he could arrange loans when there 
was serious need—medical or dental prob- 
lems, lack of food in the home. West kept 
watching, waiting for a display of interest 
he could seize on as a foundation for launch- 
ing these youngsters into productive lives. 
Then he found it. Several times each week 
they would wander to a nearby high school 
to watch in absorbed silence as an ROTO 
unit performed military drill. with 
the boys, West found they had deep respect 
for the kind of discipline which could pro- 
duce precision drill. Here was a chance to 
get them active in a field in which they 
could win what they needed and wanted 
most desperately and had never had—adult 
support and praise. 

From Government surplus West obtained 
Army uniforms. Combat helmets were 
painted bright blue and white. Drums and 
bugles were provided. The boys learned fast. 
As a gang this group had flourished under 
iron discipline. Now the same discipline 
drove them toward perfection in military 
drill. Interest in gang feuds and hoodlumism 
faded. They concentrated on mastering the 
fast, tricky cadences of the drill repertoire. 
Soon they were taking part in civic parades, 
performing at sports events and on television. 

Their success as a drill team fired the 
imagination of rival gangs. Before long the 
drill teams in this area included more than 
400 youngsters who had once belonged to 17 
different gangs. A boys’ club was built in 
the center of the area. Here boys worked off 
excess energy in all Kinds of sports and dis- 
covered new interests in handicrafts, science, 
photography, and drama. Gang structures 
disintegrated. Boys’ club workers stayed in 
close touch with parents, kept pointing to 
the worth and potentialities of their sons, 
awakened parental enthusiasm for the boys, 

As a result of concerted adult direction and 
encouragement, many of these boys returned 
to high school; others found jobs and com- 
pleted their high school requirements dur- 
ing evenings in the Boys’ Club library. 

Today this Boys’ Ciub thrives with a mem- 
bership of more than 1,000. This area, 5 
years ago a spawning ground for big-time 
crime, is now a respectable neighborhood 
whose citizens can walk the streets unafraid, 
with pride in their children and hope for the 
future. 

Some communities have done much to 
combat youthful criminality through whole- 
some recreational programs for their chil- 
dren. Great progress is being made in areas 
where men and women care enough to do 
something about the problem. Seven years 
ago, the vast Surrey Lane area of St. Louis, 
Mo., faced with a growing juvenile-crime 
problem, did not have a single park or com- 
munity center. Parents and youngsters of 
Surrey Lane went into action. With great 
effort and hard work they converted a tract 
of land, once a swamp, into a recreational 
area covering 31 acres. They raised money, 
cleared the land, built roads and constructed 
recreational facilities. And they did it as 
a family project—father and son, mother and 
daughter, young and old alike, united in the 
common endeavor. Today, with over 2,000 
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youths participating in recreational activi- 
ties, Surrey Lane's juvenile-crime rate is 
practically nil. Last year, the Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge, Pa., honored 
Surrey Lane with the Nation's first-place 
award for a community program. 

The Boy Scout movement, too, has proved 
that when a worthy challenge is promoted 
among youngsters, it takes. In 1 year the 
crime rate in East Harlem was more than 
double that of any other section of New York 
City. Youthful gangs kept the 64-square- 
block area in terror. Scouters moved in. 
First they sold Scouting to the ruler of the 
ruling gang, an 18-year-old whom police 
suspected of organizing the gang wars which 
rocked the community, Soon that gang—11 
boys—was a Scout troop, dedicated to the 
principle of helping people instead of hurt- 
ing them. 

More than 150 police departments in the 
United States now sponsor Boy Scout units, 
with some police officers serving as Scout 
leaders. We in the FBI are proud of the 
fact than nearly 50 percent of our FBI agents 
are former Boy Scouts. 

In no instance have the Boys’ Clubs of 
America or Boy Scouts designed special pro- 
grams for dealing with problem boys. They 
have succeeded simply by providing adult 
friendship, guidance, worthy challenge, a 
desire for the rewards of disciplined living. 
Their achievements are a monument to the 
intrinsic worth of our youngsters, and a 
powerful lesson for us all. 

It is long past time that every one of us 
understood the deadly nature of the sickness 
in our society and went to work on the cure. 
Each one of us must help turn back the tide 
of moral laxity and public apathy which 
threatens us. Our youth movements have 
proved it can be done. We must get in- 
terested in our children again—in what they 
read, see, hear, and do. 

And we must get tough with ourselves. 
We must stop governing our lives by expedi- 
ency. Nothing is so infectious as example. 
We must measure our every act by the same 
single, simple, stringent criterion that made 
us a great Nation: “Is it right?" 


Plain Talk About the Administration 
Plan for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, how do the 
Democratic campaign promises square 
with performance in the first months of 
the new administration? The Demo- 
cratic candidates for President and Vice 
President promised to free the farmers 
from Federal bureaucracy, to eliminate 
Federal controls. How do these prom- 
ises fit in with the farm program the 
administration is now trying to sell to 
the farmers and to force through Con- 
gress? Some interesting facts on this 
issue are contained in two articles from 
the forthcoming June issue of the maga- 
zine Farm and Ranch. I urge the Mem- 
bers to think carefully about these arti- 
cles which I insert as a part of my re- 
marks. The editorial, “Blackball, Brib- 
ery, and Blackmail,” raises some serious 
questions as to the real purpose of the 
administration farm program. The in- 
terview with Mr. Charles B. Shuman, 
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respected and able farm leader, in the 
article “A Way To Comfortable Peasan- 
try,” points to the dangerous amount of 
power to be vested in a single individual, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, in dealing 
with farm problems: 

WASHINGTON WIRE—BLACKEBALL, BRIBERY, AND 

BLACKMAIL 


(By Bill Kennedy, editor) 


Wasuincton, D.C.—Two years ago a mad 
economist” named Willard Cochrane out- 
lined in the Journal of Farm Economics a 
plan for complete government takeover in 
agriculture. Now he has detailed the plan 
in the form of Secretary Freeman’s Omnibus 
farm bill. 

If the farmers of America sit on their 
grass and let this bill go through Con- 
gress * * * they deserve to lose their free- 
dom. For only a grassroots rebellion can 
stop it. 

Every Member of Congress who votes for 
it—Republican or Democrat, city representa- 
tive or countryman—must be “turned out 
to graze” on the government-regimented 
lands he is helping to create. And you can 
put him there. This is especially urged for 
Southern members—because the law is one 
that surely discriminates against the South. 

It gives the Secretary the powers of a farm 
dictator, with authority to put every phase 
of agriculture under controls—including 
livestock, poultry, and the 250-odd plant 
crops. This in itself is a monstrous crime. 
But the bill further spells out in its lan- 
guage the possible use of a 10-year produc- 
tion history in setting up allotments. 

Any Congressman or farmer can see that 
this would halt the expansion of livestock 
and poultry enterprises in the South (fast- 
est expansion of its kind anywhere in the 
country’s agriculture) * * * what's worse, 
it could set production back to the levels of 
years ago. 

And yet, two southerners—so-called farm 
leaders Representative Cootry, Democrat of 
North Carolina, and Senator ELLENDER, Dem- 
ocrat, of Louisiana, introduced the bill and 
are helping the administration push the 
legislation through before you can figure out 
what it's all about. 

Backers of the Freeman bill are using 
bribes, threats, and deception to try to pass 
it hurriedly. For example: 

Veiled promises have been made by admin- 
istration leaders that they will “stay off 
civil rights“ (integration) for a year or two 
if southerners will go along with this and 
other Kennedy-pushed legislation. (Ex- 
plains, perhaps, some of the strange votes 
recorded earlier.) 

Judgeships and other appointments have 
been promised, passed out, to keep some 
southerners in line. 

The Secretary's office has quietly threat- 
ened to keep poultry products out of the 
school lunch program if poultrymen fight 
this legislation. 

That office has also made it plain that 
organizations fighting the bill will not get 
appointments to the commodity committees 
when the program goes into effect.. ‘You'll 
be left out in the cold.“ 

John Duncan, Assistant Secretary from 
Georgia, appointed to the staff as an embar- 
rassment to the American Farm Bureau 
(Georgia is the only State Farm Bureau on 
record in support of the bill), has said, in 
effect, to Georgia poultrymen: “If you ac- 
tively oppose this bill, don’t come to Wash- 
ington again for anything.” 

ASC committeemen and other paid em- 
ployees of the Department of Agriculture 
are being openly used to promote this legis- 
lation among farmers. 

One State ASC committeeman was quoted 
in House committee hearings as saying to 
county committees, “If you don't actively 
support the Department's views, you'd better 
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resign. Doing nothing is not good enough— 
we will have State ‘shock troops’ come in 
and do the job for you.” 

In other words, the administration is using 
every trick in the book to put this over on 
you. And it is working. 

While hearing testimony against the bill, 
by the American Farm Bureau, Congressman 
Cooley made the public admission that “I 
have stacks of mail on my desk this high 
(measured with his hands), all against this 
legislation.“ He then went on to add “But 
that doesn't frighten us. We have been 
around Washington long enough to evaluate 
propaganda when we see it.“ 

This is a clear indication that the pressure 
being applied from the top is far more im- 
portant to the Congressman than the reac- 
tion he gets from the people he is paid to 
represent. 

Land reform may be next. In a speech 
before the Nation's farm magazine editors 
in Washington, Secretary Freeman spoke 
freely (twice) about the need for land re- 
form. “We are selling land reform to other 
countries,” he said, “while drifting into 
trouble here in our own country.” He did 
not say whether his land reform would fol- 
low the line of Castro's or that of some other 
systems proposed for Latin America. But 
after what he has asked for in the omnibus 
bill it is evident that he wants to be the 
man to do the dividing up, once the Govern- 
ment decides to take charge of farm real 
estate. 

In this bill he asks power to write the 
laws; to use committees nominated by his 
own Government workers and appointed by 
himself as a front for doing whatever he 
pleases. He wants to give Congress the veto 
right instead of the legislative job, with the 
very two men who introduced the bill sitting 
in position to prevent the Congress from 
getting even a chance to vote. 

He wants the right to build a government 
machine, made up of $50-a-day Department 
workers in every rural county of America. 

He asks the unprecedented right to dic- 
tate working conditions on the farms of 
participating farmers. And the power to 
force every farmer to participate, with ref- 
erendums in which he gives them a choice 
between a rock and a hard place. 

All this he wants, plus having the tax- 
payers pick up a $20-billion-a-year tab (esti- 
mate) to pay for his machine. That's 
about half what the whole Defense Depart- 
ment costs. 

Would a man like that hesitate to ask for 
a redivision of our farmlands? We think 
not. Will Congress give it to him? If it will 
pass this farm bill, it might. 


CHARLES B. SHUMAN, CHAMPION OF AMERICAN 
FarM FrReevoM—WuHat He SEES IN New 
AND PROPOSED Farm Laws; THER THREAT 
TO THE FUTURE OF AGRICULTURE—“A Way 
TO COMFORTABLE PEASANTRY" 


(Exclusive Farm and Ranch interview by 
Bill Kennedy) 

Question. How do you explain the fact 
that while Farm Bureau wants a program 
of less Government in agriculture, many 
other farm organizations ask for the exact 
opposite? 

Answer: This is not surprising because 
farmers themselves vary in their views. 
Three-fourths of the organized farmers are 
Farm Bureau members and Farm Bureau 
reflects the majority opinion in our own 
organization. There is always a small mi- 
— 2 which disagrees with any position you 

e. 

Question. You opposed the present feed 
grain law. Why? 

Answer. The temporary feed grain law was 
a step in the wrong direction—it was clear 
that it would cause to farm income 
and hamper opportunities to produce what 
is needed. 
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Question. What happens if this type of 
Program is continued? 

Answer. I think it means that we move 
Step by step toward a completely regimented 
agriculture with the imposition of specific 
controls in acres or in pounds, bales, barrels, 
bushels, cows, sows and hens—and embrac- 
ing all the trappings that go with a com- 
pletely controlled agriculture. This is the 
clear choice that faces us now with the pro- 
posals of the Cochrane-Freeman bill cur- 
rently in Congress. 

Question, The “Omnibus” 
what is it? 

Answer. It is the greatest bid for power 
that we have ever seen in American agricul- 
ture. Power for the Secretary. 

Question. But Mr. Freeman explains that 
nothing will be done without a referendum 
and a two-thirds vote of the farmers. 

Answer. Well, this sounds all right until 
you examine the Secretary's powers. He has 
the power to exempt certain producers and 
certain areas; and when they are exempted 
from the program they don't vote. He will 
determine who will vote. Then, he will sub- 
mit the proposition. The farmers who vote 
will not vote for or against a proposed pro- 
gram; but for one of two alternatives, both 
of which may be bad. 

The Secretary, by establishing the alterna- 
tives, can almost dictate the result of the 
referendum, 

Question. This bill has been touted as a 
Program in which the farmers would write 
their own ticket. Are you saying that they 
will neither write it nor have a fair chance 
to turn it down? 

Answer. This proposed legislation is a 
fraud from beginning to end. It starts out 
by giving the impression that farmer com- 
Mittees are going to draft proposals. All 
right, let’s look at the farmer advisory com- 
mittees. They are to be appointed by the 
Secretary, two-thirds of them from nominees 
Suggested by ASC committeemen—in other 
words, per diem employees of the Department 
of Agriculture. Of course, their interest is 
going to be in perpetuating and expanding 
control programs. And the Secretary has 
final selection. 

Question. These commodity committeemen 
will be paid? 

Answer, Fifty dollars a day plus expenses. 
Now, the other third of the commodity com- 
mittee will be from nominations made by 
“appropriate” farm organizations. I am sure 
that after our opposition to the bill we will 
not be considered “appropriate.” This com- 
mittee is to make suggestions. Only sug- 
gestions. It is under the absolute control 
of the Secretary and, in my opinion, sub- 
servient to the wishes of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Secretary, the adminis- 
tration. 

First, the Secretary has the power to es- 
tablish the committee. Secondly, he ap- 
Points the committee. Third, he can decide 
when to discontinue the committee. And 
fourth, he dosen't have to accept a single 
recommendation it makes. 

Question. Mr. Shuman, these committee- 
men will not be subject to regulations on 
political action? 

Answer. They will not. I am convinced. 
Bill, that the Cochrane-Freeman bill would 
set up apparatus for one of the most far- 
Teaching and dangerous political machines 
that we have ever seen anywhere. 

Question. But how about the right to veto 
by Congress? 

Answer. Well, Congress has a limited num- 
ber of days in which to act. Those of us 
who have been around the Congress know 
that if the chairman of the House and Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committees (Cootry and 
ELLENDER) didn’t see fit to bring this to an 
issue the Congress would have no oppor- 
tunity whatsoever to veto. 


bill! Exactly 
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Question. One accusation is that the Sec- 
retary could enforce certain regulations 
about the use of labor, etc., by the partici- 
pants in various programs. Is that also in 
the package? 

Answer. Yes, the Secretary is authorized 
to establish terms and conditions for price 
or income support. This could include mini- 
mum wages, housing regulations, etc. for 
farm labor. 

Question. What about the check-off fea- 
ture of the bill? 

Answer, The Secretary is authorized to 
make a check-off from the returns of all 
farmers producing products covered by these 
programs for research, promotion and ad- 
vertising. 

Question. This is not subject to farmer 
vote? 

Answer, No! 
tion. 

Question. The term “socialized agricul- 
ture“ doesn't seem to scare people anymore, 
but it appears to me, from your analysis of 
this bill, that we would be right in the 
middle of it. You have intimated that you 
think the No. 1 purpose here is to build a 
political machine. Do you think this is 
over and above the effort to socialize agri- 
culture? 

Answer. I really believe that the first ob- 
jective of a group of folks who are most 
aggressive in support of this bill is to build 
a political machine which will change the 
farmer vote. 

Question. Mr. Shuman, there has been a 
lot of talk about farm freedom. Will this 
law destroy it? 

Answer. I think there is a very real danger 
that this bill would take us beyond the 
point of no return and move in the direction 
of a completely regimented, comfortable 
peasantry in agriculture. I am equally sure 
(I have observed this in foreign countries, 
where they tried it) that this kind of an 
agriculture means lower income, lower op- 
portunity and not an improved standard of 
living for farmers. 

Question. If this bill passed would the 
Secretary of Agriculture have as much power 
as Minister of Agriculture in Russia? 

Answer. Well, I know very little about the 
powers of Russia’s Minister of Agriculture. 
But I would say this—the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the United States would have 
more absolute power over the farm manage- 
ment and operating decisions of farmers 
than any other government official in the 
world outside the iron curtain. 

Question. The Secretary has said he prob- 
ably wouldn't bother the livestock people. 

Answer. But there is nothing in this bill 
to prevent it. In fact, it is contemplated in 
the legislation, because livestock is spe- 
cifically named. 

Question. There seems to be a great sense 
of urgency about passing the bill. What is 
the big hurry? 

Answer. Personally, I think the reason 
they are in such a hurry is that they are 
afraid farmers back home will find out 
what it is. 

Question. You seem convinced it won't 
help farmers. Will the bill help consumers? 

Answer. Consumers will be its strongest 
opponents when they understand it—be- 
cause of the cost. 

Question. How much? 

Answer. My estimate is that it would be 
from four to five times the cost of the pres- 
ent (price support) . which runs in 
the neighborhood of $3 to 64 billion. So my 
guess (as good as anybody’s) is that it will 
run from $15 to $20 billion per year. 

Question, You have strenuously objected 
to that part of the bill that will let the Sec- 
retary base allotments on a 10-year history, 
Why? 


Not as a separate proposi- 
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Answer. Whenever you base a control pro- 
gram on production history, you inevitably 
penalize the areas—and the farmers in the 
areas—where production patterns are chang- 
ing. I cannot believe that the Members of 
Congress from these areas want this to 
happen. 


Adenauer Reports on His U.S. Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing his return to Bonn from a 6-day visit 
to the United States, Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer reported to the German Bun- 
destag on his talks with President John 
K. Kennedy, Vice President LYNDON B. 
Jounson, and with other members of the 
administration. Excerpts from the 
Chancellor’s statement, delivered before 
the Bundestag on April 21, 1961, follow: 


ADENAUER Rxronrs OF His U.S. Visit: “We 
Can Have UNLIMITED CONFIDENCE IN 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY” 

Our discussions with President Kennedy 
were not based on any rigid agenda. The 
number of those present was large or small, 
depending on the subject under discussion. 
President Kennedy and I also had a number 
of conversations between ourselves. Almost 
all important questions were discussed. The 
communique issued on these discussions con- 
tains a good account of the subjects dealt 
with. I would recommend a thorough peru- 
sal of that very carefully formulated com- 
munique. 

From the conversations I have had, I have 
gained the impression and the confident hope 
that the Federal Republic will cooperate very 
closely with the United States and that this 
cooperation will spread increasingly to all 
spheres which are of importance either to 
the Federal Government or to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. The talks in Washington have laid 
the foundation for such cooperation. 

NATO 

President Kennedy and I went into par- 
ticular detail on the subject of the North 
Atlantic defense alliance. We both agreed 
that NATO constitutes the foundation of our 
joint defense and common policy and that 
it should be further developed both in a po- 
litical and in a military respect in order to 
be able to carry out the ever-increasing task 
of defending the free world. Thorough con- 
sultation on all questions affecting one or 
more NATO members must be the paramount 
principle of political cooperation. It is only 
on that basis that an alliance of free peo- 
ples can be kept alive. The United States, 
being the most powerful country, is the 
natural leader in that alliance; among free 
people, however, leadership does not consist 
in the strongest member simply notifying 
his partners of his wishes, but in letting them 
know his intentions in good time and dis- 
cussing those intentions with them. The 
United States follows this principle, and it 
intends to continue doing so in full measure. 

We are at one in considering that the plans 
for conventional armaments agreed within 
NATO should be fulfilled. This also applies 
to valid nuclear armament planning, on the 
further development of which we shall con- 
tinue to consult within NATO. There was 
no doubt and no difference of opinion about 
the fact that it is indispensable for the 
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alliance to maintain and develop all military 
means; i.e., both conventional and nuclear. 


GERMANY, BERLIN, AND EUROPEAN UNIFICATION 


The President and I have also discussed 
in detail the problem of Germany, including 
Berlin. Germany and Berlin can—and of 
this I am certain—rely on the pledges which 
the Americans have given to protect the free- 
dom of Berlin. The foundations on which 
the Federal Government's policy with regard 
to Germany has rested since 1949, a policy 
with which our allies solemnly associated 
themselves in the Paris conventions, remain 
unaltered. A just and enduring solution for 
the problem of Germany, including Berlin, 
is possible only on the basis of the right of 
self-determination, The restoration of Ger- 
many’s unity In peace and freedom remains 
the goal of our joint policy. 

The President presented his Government's 
standpoint on European unification with. 
great emphasis. The new administration, 
like its predecessor, regards the European 
Economic Community as the center and 
motor not only for the economic but also 
for the political unification of Europe. The 
President and I agreed that the EEC con- 
stitutes an important element of strength 
for the Atlantic community. As repeatedly 
stated by the governments of its member 
states, the EEC is not exclusive, but is open 
for membership to other European states, 
We hope that others will decide to take that 
step. This applies most particularly to Great 
Britain, with whom the continental Euro- 
pean states, like the United States of Amer- 
ica, are linked by close political and economic 
ties. I also think that the realization is 
growing in Britain that the time has now 
come for her close association with the EEC, 
and that such association must not weaken 
the dynamic political and institutional po- 
tential Inherent in the European Economic 
Community. 

Another important subject of my talks 
with the President was economic cooperation 
with the other countries of Europe and with 
Canada. We agreed that the nascent organ- 
ization for economic cooperation and de- 
velopment is to be regarded as a decisive 
step in the further development of the 
Atlantic community. 

DISARMAMENT 


The problem of controlled disarmament 
occupied an important place in our discus- 
sions, We agreed that the goal of our dis- 
cussions and efforts is general and total 
peace. Controlled disarmament would be 
an important milestone on the road to that 
aim. The statements by the President and 
his advisers have convinced me that the 
United States is working with all its vigor on 
a solution to this problem and is trying to 
reach an understanding with the Soviet 
Union. They are, however, not prepared to 
consent to any solutions that would make 
the agreed measures pointless from the 
start. This applies particularly to solutions 
providing for inadequate controls or none at 
all. 


STRONG EVIDENCE OF FRIENDSHIP 

All during our stay, both in Washington 
and in Texas, we experienced great cordial- 
ity and genuine solidarity. These feelings 
emerged again and again in all our conver- 
sations and more particularly during a meet- 
ing of the Senate in Washington which I at- 
tended at the suggestion of the President of 
the Senate, Vice President JOHNSON, 

We can have unlimited confidence in Pres- 
ident Kennedy, in his energy, wisdom and 
foresight. The energy and human warmth 
of the Vice President are other essential fac- 
tors to be highly appreciated in these times. 

The President, the U.S. Senate assembled 
in plenary meeting—I have just mentioned 
this—as well as the people and Legislature of 
the State of Texas gave me and, through me, 
to the German people such strong evidence 
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of their friendship that I cannot be but 
deeply moved in recalling it all. 

It is one of the most momentous happen- 
ings of our time, burdened, as it is, with 
so many difficult problems, that in the course 
of recent years the United States and Ger- 
many have arrived at ever closer relations 
and firm mutual friendship and that, at the 
same time, the unification of Europe has 
constantly progressed with the full agree- 
ment of the United States. 

Our awareness of all this gives us the 
strength we need to face with equanimity 
the difficulties which continue to confront 
us. A united Europe and the United States 
of America jointly constitute a haven of 
freedom and security for all those whose 
freedom is threatened. 


Who Really Controls Our Foreign Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, we continue 
to read reports that the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency isolated certain Cuban 
revolutionaries and in some instances 
imprisoned them before the ill-fated in- 
vasion. I should like to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to an article in 
the New York Times of May 7, 1961, by 
Sam Pope Brewer which describes the 
experience reported by an anti-Castro 
Cuban volunteer. Apparently the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency was operating a 
private foreign policy of its own. I cer- 
tainly hope that Congress will be told 
the true facts and that steps will be 
taken to make our intelligence and in- 
formation agencies responsible to the 
Congress. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the article from the 
Times as follows: 

From the New York Times, May 7, 1961 
AnTI-Castro CUBANS Say CIA IMPRISONED 

THEM FOR 11 WEEKS—SPOKESMAN ASSERTS 

17 Were MISTREATED FOR OPPOSING ROLE FOR 

“Batista MEN” 

(By Sam Pope Brewer, special to the New 
York Times) 

Miami, May 5.—An anti-Castro Cuban 
volunteer declared today that the Central 
Intelligence Agency had held him and 16 
others prisoner and incommunicado for 11 
weeks before and during last month's abor- 
tive invasion of Cuba. 

He said he was in fear of death much of 
the time. 

The statements were made by Dr. Rodolfo 
Nodal Tarafa, 27-year-old lawyer, 1 of 17 
held in a remote camp in the jungle of 
Petén in northern Guatemala until last Fri- 
day. The fact of their imprisonment was 
well-known in Miami and was reported ear- 
lier. 

Originally their number was given incor- 
rectly as 18. The full details have not been 
available until now. 

Dr. Nodal and his fellow prisoners have 
just organized a new Cuban movement to 
be known as the 17th of April Movement 
in memory of the invasion they missed. They 
have called for the cooperation of all Cuban 
groups to overthrow Premier Fidel Castro 
but under Cuban leadership and without the 
participation of the CIA. 

Dr. Nodal and his companions maintain 
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that because they opposed Capt. Manuel Ar- 
time and other leaders backed by the CIA, 
they were threatened, handcuffed, kept in 
“subhuman” prison conditions, accused of 
being Communists and submitted to lie 
detector tests at gunpoint. 

According to Dr. Nodal, members of the 
group were neither charged with any offense, 
nor brought to trial during their 11 weeks 
of imprisonment. He said that until they 
landed outside Miami last Friday they had 
not been able to find out where they were 
being taken. 

They charge that the intelligence agency 
employed thugs and gangsters who stood 
between the Cuban volunteers and their own 
Cuban leaders. Dr. Nodal said that through- 
out their imprisonment, except for a few 
days, they were under American guards. 

Pressed for details, he said that by Ameri- 
can he meant that they were the CIA repre- 
sentatives in charge of the camp who were 
assumed to be American and whose authority 
was unchallenged. He said that some spoke 
English with an accent and were believed 
by the Cubans to be naturalized U.S. citizens, 
“perhaps of Central European origin.” They 
were known to the Cubans only by code 
names, 

MOST REFUSE TO TALK 


Most of the former prisoners will not dis- 
cuss their experiences for fear of some form 
of reprisal. 

Dr. Nodal emphasized that the group's re- 
sentment was directed not against the United 
States but against the Incredible men who 
ran the camp. This, in chronological detail, 
is his story: 

Dr. Nodal came to Miami from Cuba to 
work for the Democratic Revolutionary Front 
last October. On December 6 he enlisted in 
Miami and was sent to Guatemala for train- 
ing. 

On January 31 about 300 men in the 
training camp at Trax, Guatemala, were 
mustered by their senior military adviser 
known to them only as Frank. They were 
told that two Cuban officers who had been 
in charge had been sent away “for playing 
politics.” 

This left Capt. José Perez San Roman in 
charge of the camp as far as Cubans had any 
control. Captain San Roman was one of the 
leaders of the April 17 invasion and has 
since been captured by the Cuban Govern- 
ment. 

Exile sources here agree that Captain San 
Román was an officer in Cuba under Ful- 
gencio Batista, whose dictatorial regime was 
overthrown by Fidel Castro. He is said to 
have fought against the Castro revolution 
in the Sierra Maestra, although there is no 
way to confirm this. 

230 SEEK TO RESIGN 


Of the 300 men, 230 asked to resign from 
the force at Camp Trax because of the 
change in leaders. A new North American 
agent known to them as Bernie then ap- 
peared on the scene. He accused the troops 
of insubordination as a result of Communist 
influence, 

Bernie said he had authority from the 
Democratic Revolutionary Front to name 
commanders and that he had chosen Captain 
San Roman. 

The 230 dissenters demanded that their 
case be heard by a member of the Front 
within 72 hours. Otherwise they wished to 
be discharged and returned home. 

They elected a committee of five to call 
on Bernie with their demand. He refused 
to see more than a single spokesman and Dr. 
Nodal was chosen by the others. 

Dr. Nodal said he explained in detail that 
they were neither mercenaries nor con- 
scripts but volunteers and that they could 
not accept leaders who they considered rep- 
resented the opposite of what they were 
fighting for. 
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After discussion it was agreed that the 
men would continue training for 5 days while 
they waited to hear when they might expect 
a representative of the Democratic front. 

TROOPS STRIKE AGAIN 

When 7 days had gone by without an an- 
swer the troops went on strike again. 

Frank arrived back from a trip to Wash- 
ington on that day but would say only that 
he hoped a representative of the Democratic 
Revolutionary Front would arrive “within a 
month.” 

The next day they were formally ordered 
back to training. Under the pressure of 
threats and promises all but 20 gave in dur- 
ing the next few days. The others agreed 
to resume training with the promise that 
their demands would be met. 

On February 11 the men were ordered out 
on a field exercise. While the camp was vir- 
tually empty one of the advisers called for 
8 of the 20 remaining standouts and 
asked them to go with him. They thought 
there was to be a further conference. 

They were led along a jungle path to a 
big canvas- covered truck and suddenly 
found themselves covered by Thompson sub- 
machine guns held by three men. They were 
ordered into the truck and driven away. 

At La Suiza, an estate where there was a 
Guatemalan Army camp, they were sur- 
rounded by 8 or 10 men with automatic 
Weapons. The prisoners were taken from the 
truck one at a time and led away out of 
Sight. They felt they were about to be shot. 

Each was taken into a small room, forced 
to empty all his pockets and remove all his 
clothes. 

“I felt this was it,” Dr. Nodal said. “I 
Was sure we were going to be murdered.” 

When they had given up all their posses- 
Sions—“even our love letters“ they were 
told to dress again and taken away to a shed 
in the camp. As they assembled they found 
five other men from their unit who had had 
no connection with the mutiny but who had 
quarreled with Capt. San Roman. Two days 
later another prisoner was brought in, mak- 
ing their total number 14. 

The shed they were in was about 15 by 30 
feet with a concrete floor, wooden walls, and 
a galvanized iron roof. In the sunny Gua- 
temalan highlands it was so hot in the day- 
time that they lay naked and panting on the 
floor, But it was bitter cold at night. 

Dr. Nodal said they were given black 
beans, rice, and tortillas without salt to eat. 


FIVE PRISONERS QUESTIONED 


On February 24 five prisoners were taken 
away without any explanation. Outside each 
was put into a pickup truck and driven 
away to the Halevtia camp not far away. 

There they were questioned separately by 
Pat, the chief security guard. Dr. Nodal de- 
scribed him as “6 feet, 4 inches tall and 
about 230 pounds and stupid.” His question- 
ing, however, was said to be courteous at 
La Suiza Dr. Nodal said. 

Dr. Nodal was then taken into another 
Shed and turned over to a young man operat- 
ing a lie detector. 

Dr. Nodal said the interrogation was aimed 
at making him say he was a Communist. 

The prisoners then were allowed to bathe 
and shave for the first time in 12 days and 
Were given clean clothes and an edible meal. 
Then they were taken back to the shack at 
La Suiza, ` 

Five days later, March 1, an agent known 
as Pappy, who was said to be the chief of 
the whole operation in Guatemala, came to 
Say that they were being moved again but 
he would not say where. 

Four were taken away in handcuffs at that 
time. The next day the remaining 10, in- 
cluding Dr. Nodal, were taken to the airbase 
at Retalhuleu, and flown to a river in the 
Petén jungle area. 
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They were taken up the river for an hour 
in canoes. There, in a crude camp at the 
top.of a cliff they found their four previous 
companions and two other men they had 
not seen since leaving the Trax camp. 

They were warned, Dr. Nodal said, that 
they would be shot if they tried to escape. 
They found living conditions better than in 
their last prison. Yet still no one would 
answer any questions. 

Their guards brought in a radio set for 
an hour a day so they could hear the news 
programs from Radio Swan, a station oper- 
ated from Swan Island, off the Honduran 
coast. 

A 17th prisoner was brought in to join 
them when they had been there 2 days. 

On March 28 they heard that Dr. José 
Miró Cardona was to be named president 
of the Revolutionary Council. Two days 
later he arrived to visit them, Dr. Nodal 
said, with Dr. Manuel A, de Varona, the 
Council's Secretary of War. 

Dr. Miro Cardona said he had no part in 
their misfortune and that he would see they 
were set free within a few days. He carried 
away the first letters they had been able to 
send out to their families since their arrest. 

They awoke April 17 to find that their 
guard had disappeared. They were still 
guarded, however, by a detachment of 47 
Guatemalan soliders under a lieutenant. 
“At all other times,” Dr. Nodal said, we 
were guarded by Americans with automatic 
weapons.” 

INVASION NEWS BROADCAST 

Later that day they learned by radio of 
the Cuban invasion, They were discussing 
their chances for an escape when the Guate- 
malan lieutenant, who had a direct radio 
link with Retalhuleu, told them that an 
American was coming from Retalhuleu to 
get them, 

Two days later five heavily armed men 
arrived, headed by a short, bald, middle- 
aged man known to them as Mac. 

Dr. Nodal said Mac berated them at length 
for not being with the invasion forces. He 
said they had missed their chance to do 
their patriotic duty and that when the in- 
vaders won out the prisoners would be 
handed over to Capt. San Román “in hand- 
cuffs.” 

Mac then left the camp but four guards 
stayed with them. 

On Friday, April 28, 11 days after the in- 
vasion began, their guards suddenly took 
them by canoe to a village on the mainland 
and, after an hour's ride in a jeep, they 
were put into a DC-3 airplane at a jungle 
airstrip. 

They were flown back to Retalhuleu, care- 
fully searched and loaded into a C-54 alr- 
craft, where they found 118 other volunteers 
who for one reason or another had not 
taken part in the landing. 

Even then, they said, when they asked the 
security officer, whom they knew as Don, 
where they were going, the only answer was 
that they would learn when they got there, 

They arrived at a Florida airport before 
dawn Saturday. Dr. Nodal said he found 
himself in the same hangar from which he 
had started out for Guatemala. He did not 
know where it was except that it was about 
an hour's ride south of Miami. 

That odyssey ended when they were 
dumped from trucks before daybreak in 
Miami itself. They found themselves free 
men again after 11 weeks. 

NODAL HEADS NEW GROUP 


Dr. Nodal is president of the new 17th of 
April Group. He was politically active in 
Cuba in the AAA movement, a code name 
for the National Revolutionary Front headed 
by Dr. Aureliano Sanchez Arango during the 
Batista regime. 
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The secretary general of the new group is 
Dr. Omar Castaneda, a lawyer who was a 
leader in the university students anti-Castro 
organization. 

Their fellow prisoners included: Francisco 
and Rene Chavez, newspapermen on the staff 
of the Diario de la Marina; Adalberto Del- 
gado, medical student; Rodolfo Bartelemy 
Dominicis, captain in the Castro police; An- 
tonio Frontela Gomez, electrical worker; 
Cecilio Fuentes Rico, bartender; Rolando 
Fuentes Rico, truckdriver; Epifanio Gon- 
zalez Errasti, laborer and a member of the 
Castro commandos of the National Institute 
of Agrarian Reform; Humberto Olivera 
Perez, former captain in the regular army; 
Luis Alberto Olivera, student; Ricardo Mar- 
tinez de la Cruz, customs chief of José Marti 
Airport, Havana, under the Castro regime; 
Julio Antonio More, law student; Martin 
Torres, art student, and two others who 
concealed their names because they have 
families in Cuba. 


A Heartening Look at Florida 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
a recent edition of Time magazine took a 
look at the State of Florida and its for- 
ward progress in an article “Fast-Grow- 
ing Florida, a State That Can Hardly 
Wait,” and the editors have taken note 
of the sound basis of the Florida econ- 
omy and our hopes for the future. 

The Fort Myers News Press, one of 
our leading newspapers, has called at- 
tention to the Time story and Editor 
William Spear expresses the interest and 
appreciation of the people of Florida 
for the type of reporting found in the 
Time article. Because the Spear edi- 
torial states the high points of the mag- 
azine article along with the views of 
many of our citizens and will be of in- 
terest to those people thinking of mov- 
ing to Florida, or planning to invest in 
our State, I ask that it be reprinted here 
in the RECORD: 

{From the Fort Myers News-Press, Apr. 13, 
1961] 
A HEARTENING LOOK AT FLORIDA 

“Fast-Growing Florida, a State That Can 
Hardly Wait,” is the title of a 2-page article 
in the April 14 issue of Time magazine. A 
great deal has been written and published 
about Florida in the national magazines, 
including Time. But its latest article 18 
evidence that its astute editors consider 
that the State's phenomenal growth is still 
news and that the story of it still has not 
been fully told. 

As this Florida story is news to northern- 
ers, 50 many of its details also will be news 
to Floridians who perhaps fail to see the 
forest for the trees. Especially at this time 
when uncertainties of the national recession 
cause some anxiety in Florida, some of the 
details recounted by Time need to be ap- 
preciated by Floridians. Here are some 
salient excerpts from the article: 

“Florida, ending one of its balmiest win- 
ters in history, last week greeted the spread 
of spring across the North with remarkable 
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equanimity. Once the northward exodus of 
tourists in the springtime rated with the 
hurricanes as a natural catastrophe, inevita- 
bly followed by a summer-long slump. Now 
Florida is the focus of a permanent popula- 
tion shift that has made it the fastest-grow- 
ing State in the Union and a bustling, year- 
round center of industry, commerce, and 
building. 

“More than 3,000 new residents pour into 
Florida every week and 76 percent of them 
come to settle permanently. Last year its 
new citizens demanded 104,000 new dwell- 
ings. Beyond Florida's tawdry nightclubs, 
neon facades and kidney-shaped swimming 

is lies a new and sustaining domain of 
factories, fresh communities, and solid citi- 
zens. 

“Florida has already attracted 177 elec- 
tronics plants with a total of 20,000 em- 
ployees and payrolls of $100 million. Flor- 
ida’s climate is so strong a lure that few 
Florida firms have trouble getting skilled 
workers. Many firms find that men will even 
leave California for Florida, where they feel 
closer to home ties in the East and Midwest. 

“Florida has plenty of homegrown indus- 
try as well, ranging from fashions to phos- 
phates, from oranges to oysters—which are 
having one of their best years. Florida’s 
oranges, grapefruit, tangerines, and limes and 
its fresh and frozen orange juice account for 
65 percent of the U.S. citrus crop, a third of 
the world crop. 

“The airlines, which have helped to change 
the kind of sun lovers that Miami Beach 
draws, are also making Miami a springboard 
to Latin American markets. Miami has more 
direct air connections to the 21 principal U.S. 
air hubs than has either Boston or San 
Francisco, and more flights to Midwestern 
manufacturing cities than any other city in 
the United States. 

“Retirement is still big business to the 
State. But people are retiring younger than 
ever before. Mackle’s Port Charlotte has so 
many young retired servicemen that the city’s 
average age is only 42. And more and more 
young Floridians are staying home. Half of 
the 12 colleges started in the United States 
last year were in Florida. 

“Florida has become a state of mind, an 
American dream of rejuvenation, of living 
the simple life, of going back to the out- 
doors—even if that outdoors becomes one 
long, neat stretch of suburbia. To many in- 
dustries and individuals alike, Florida sug- 
gests an escape from the ugliness of old, tired, 
industrial cities with their dark pewter skies 
and soot-covered bricks.” 

It is always helpful to see how one looks 
to others. This view of Florida from the out- 
side looking in should be heartening to all 
Floridians at this time. 


Finding Housing for Those Displaced by 
Urban Renewal—A Study and Report 
by the Missouri Advisory Committee of 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON OR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most serious problems we have been 
encountering in our cities in carrying out 
extensive urban redevelopment programs 
is the problem of finding suitable hous- 
ing for families forced out of their homes 
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by the bulldozers and wrecking cranes 
of municipal progress. This is, of course, 
a difficult problem also for small busi- 
nesses faced by the same need for tem- 
porary or permanent relocation. 

Urban renewal programs by and large 
are planned for areas of blight and de- 
teriorating values. In those areas, how- 
ever, there are usually good housing 
facilities, owned or rented by families of 
moderate income, as well as slum hous- 
ing occupied by families eligible for re- 
location to public housing. But for the 
family which has an income above the 
level of eligibility for public housing, but 
below that needed to purchase or rent 
comparable housing in a stable neigh- 
borhood, the urban renewal program 
constitutes a real personal hardship. We 
are very much aware of this problem in 
the Housing Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and in our hearings we have discussed 
at length various plans or programs for 
meeting it. 

MINORITY GROUPS FIND PROBLEM HARDEST TO 
SOLVE 

It is a particularly serious problem for 
minority groups who often find certain 
neighborhoods or facilities closed to 
them, even if they can afford to buy or 
rent at prevailing prices. This situation 
has been the subject of a comprehensive 
survey in my State of Missouri by the 
Missouri Advisory Committee of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, as outlined 
in a report by the committee’s sub- 
committee on housing and urban re- 
newal and adopted by the entire com- 
mittee at a meeting in St. Louis last 
month. 

In our deliberations on a new housing 
bill, the housing subcommittee has been 
considering such ideas as the President’s 
proposal for 40-year mortgages on new 
sale housing constructed primarily for 
families displaced by urban renewal, I 
personally do not see how we can solve 
our problems in St. Louis in that fashion, 
but such a plan may be a useful addi- 
tion to other programs. 

VALUE OF LONG-TERM REHABILITATION LOANS 


More important as a weapon in at- 
tacking the lower middle-income housing 
problem may be long-term rehabilita- 
tion and modernization loans which we 
have been discussing in the subcommit- 
tee. By making it possible for good, 
solid, but deteriorating housing in good, 
stable neighborhoods to be renovated and 
improved on a 25-year-plan basis, we 
can provide a substantial amount of good 
housing at reasonable prices and also 
prevent the slippage of additional areas 
into the so-called slum category. 

The report of the Missouri Advisory 
Committee to the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion points up the extent of the problem 
of finding suitable replacement housing 
for Negroes, particularly, in our State. 
This is an interesting and important 
contribution to our information in this 
field of urban renewal, and I commend 
its contents to all Members of Congress 
conscientiously concerned in achieving 
the modernization of our cities while at 
the same time achieving decent housing 
accommodatons for those forced to move 
in the name of municipal progress. 


May 9 


MRS. FRANKIE M. FREEMAN, CHAIRMAN OF 
SPECIAL STUDY GROUP 


The chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Housing and Urban Renewal of the 
Missouri Advisory Committee of the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Mrs. 
Frankie M. Freeman, has, I believe, done 
an outstanding research job on this 
project and I congratulate her and the 
other members of the advisory commit- 
tee on their report. The recommenda- 
tions will probably evoke some contro- 
versy, but I do not think there is or can 
be any controversy over the need for 
solving this serious problem, which is 
typical of just about every American city 
now engaged in an urban renewal pro- 
gram, 

The report referred to and a covering 
letter are as follows: 

COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS, 
MISSOURI ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., May 4, 1961. 
Hon. LEONOR SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MrS. SULLIVAN: Enclosed for your in- 
formation is one copy of the Report of the 
Missouri Advisory Committee to the US. 
Commission on Civil Rights on Housing 
and Urban Renewal in Missouri which was 
adopted by the committee at its meeting in 
St. Louis on April 24, 1961. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANKIE M. FREEMAN, 
Vice Chairman and Secretary. 
REPORT TO THE U.S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS ON HOUSING AND URBAN RENEWAL 
IN MISSOURI 


On April 4, 1959, the Missouri Advisory 
Committee submitted its report to the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights on housing prob- 
lems of minorities in Missouri. Included in 
its summary was the finding “that racial 
and religious discrimination and segregation 
in housing exist in varying degrees in all 
sections of the State * * * restrictions are 
practiced in both the sale and rental of 
housing. Kansas City and St. Louis each 
report cases of discrimination against Jews 
in private housing sales and rentals. 
Negroes are generally excluded from subur- 
ban and other outlying residential districts 
and are concentrated mainly in the older 
and blighted areas in the center section of 
the cities. Discrimination against racial and 
religious minorities in the operations of the 
housing market has become a controlling 
factor in establishing, reinforcing and ex- 
ten patterns of segregation and dis- 
crimination in Missouri.” 

The Missouri Commission on Human 
Rights was created as a permanent State 
agency by the Missouri Legislature in 1959. 
The 1959 act charged the commission to 
conduct research projects and make studies 
into and publish reports on discrimination 
in Missouri. In its report to the Gover- 
nor of Missouri, dated December 1, 1960, 
the commission submitted data on verious 
civil rights areas affecting 97.56 percent of 
the Negro population of the State. In a 
summary of its findings in housing, the 
report stated: “Discounting those counties 
which reported few or no Negroes living in 
the county, every unit (responses from 78 
counties and 2 cities) reported some type of 
residential segregation. Five of the units 
reported segregation in public housing. 
Negroes experience difficulty in obtaining 
FHA and VA loans when they contemplate 
buying or building in integrated areas. Dis- 
crimination in housing may also be associ- 
ated with (1) discrimination by real estate 
agents in the advertisement, listing, sale, 
rental or lease of private housing and in 
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Unethical real estate practices which cause 
Panic selling and subsequent increased cost; 
(2) discrimination by lending institutions 
in lending money, guaranteeing loans, ac- 
cepting mortgages or otherwise 
available funds for the purchase, con- 
Struction or repair of housing. (“Study of 
Human Rights in Missouri, 1960 Report of 
Missouri Commission on Human Rights.” 
P. 41. Report is attached.) 

Based upon the foregoing findings of the 
Missouri Commission on Human Rights, 
and the reports of other intergroup organi- 
Zations and agencies working in this State, 
in addition to reports made to this com- 

mittee, it is the conclusion of this com- 
mittee that the findings, conclusions, and 
Tecommendations contained in its 
Statement, dated April 14, 1959, continue to 
reflect the housing problems and needs fac- 
ing Negroes in Missouri today. 

The Missouri Advisory Committee has con- 
Sidered those problems as extensively as 
Possible within the framework and limita- 
tions of its structure, functions and author- 
ity. However, one of its first recognitions 
Was that the subject of housing and urban 
renewal is so complex and multifaceted that 
this committee was not equipped to conduct 
the kind of study the urgency of the prob- 
lem requires. 

The Missouri Legislature has made the fol- 
lowing declaration of policy: “It is hereby 
found and declared that there exists in 
Municipalities of the State insanitary, 
blighted, deteriorated and deteriorating 
areas which constitute a serious and grow- 
ing menace injurious to the public health, 
Safety, morals and welfare of the residents; 
that the existence of such areas contributes 
Substantially and increasingly to the spread 
Of disease and crime, necessitating excessive 
and disproportionate expenditures of public 
funds for the preservation of the public 
health and safety, for crime prevention, cor- 
rection, prosecution, punishment and the 
treatment of juvenile delinquency and for 
the maintenance of adequate police, fre and 
accident protection and other public services 
and facilities, constitutes an economic and 
Social liability, substantially impairs or 
arrests the sound growth of communities 
and retards the provision of housing ac- 
commodations.” The State law creates land 
Clearance for redevelopment authorities and 
Prescribes their area of operations, powers, 
and duties. Thus urban renewal activities 
in Missouri are declared by law to be public 
Uses and purposes. 

In accordance with the request of the 
Commission on Civil Rights Urban Renewal 
questionnaires were sent by the Subcommit- 
tee on Housing and Urban Renewal to the 17 
localities within the State where urban re- 
newal activities are under consideration, 
Planning or execution. 

Replies were received from St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, Joplin, St. Charles, Mexico, Colum- 
bia, University City, Sikeston, Webster 
Groves, Kirkwood, Fulton, St. Louis County 
and Olivette. Of the agencies responding, 
Only two (Fulton and Sikeston) do not have 
urban renewal programs. The following lo- 
Calities have urban renewal programs, but 
do not have low rent housing programs: 
Joplin, University City, St. Louis County 
(PHA projects at Jefferson Barracks and 
Webster Heights were halted through litiga- 
tion), Kirkwood, Webster Groves and Oliv- 
ette. Thus six localities in the State with 
Urban renewal programs do not have low 
Tent public housing programs. The five lo- 
Calities in this State that have both urban 
Tenewal and low rent public housing pro- 
rams are: Kansas City, Columbia, Mexico, 
St. Charles and city of St. Louis. 

All agencies except one (University City) 
identified the minority as Negro. 

The first questionnaire that was mailed to 
the agencies requested data concerning name 
Of agency, number of board members and 
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minority representation, information con- 
cerning professional staff and activities of 
citizens advisory committees. From a re- 
view of the responses, a determination was 
made to seek further information concern- 
ing the nature of the urban renewal pro- 
gram and its effect on each community. A 
second questionnaire entitled “Urban Re- 
newal Questionnaire—Part 2”, was prepared 
and sent to those agencies that had indi- 
cated they were engaging in urban renewal 
activities. The responses to parts 1 and 2 
are attached hereto and made a part of this 
report, The committee could not attempt 
a comprehensive analysis of the date ob- 
tained; however, some questions and re- 
sponses will be noted because they give sup- 
port to the conclusions reached by this com- 
mittee in its 1959 report and to the Decem- 
ber 1960 report of the Missouri Commission 
on Human Rights. 

In response to the question concerning 
representation of the board or commission 
of members of the minority in that locality, 
the following agencies reported that they 
have minority group board members: City 
of St. Louis, St. Charles, Mexico, University 
City, Columbia, Kirkwood, and Webster 
Groves. Four agencies reported that the 
Urban Renewal Agency has no minority 
group board members. They are Joplin, St. 
Louis County, Kansas City, and Olivette. 

With respect to professional staff employed, 
reports indicated that St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Webster Groves, St. Louis County, University 
City, Columbia, St. Charles employ minority 
group professional staff. It would appear 
from some of the replies, however, that the 
definition of professional staff tends to vary 
with the locality. It was not indicated also 
whether the staff was temporary or perma- 
nent, part time or full time. 

In part 2 of the questionnaire the agencies 
were asked to identify each project and to 
indicate the number of white and nonwhite 
to be relocated. They reported as follows: 


Kansas City 4 55.7 74 
St. Louis. 2 64.7 | 3,430 
Jophn 2 17.0 59 
St. Louis County. 2 96.0 536 
Columbia 1 97.6 410 
Mexico... .........- 1 93. 4 107 
Webster Groves 2 79.4 601 

— 2 2 65.0 ill 
St. Charles 1 100.0 18 


The above figures indicate that the per- 
centage of nonwhite to be relocated ranges 
from 17 percent in Joplin to over 90 percent 
in St. Louis County, Columbia, Mexico, and 
St. Charles. In only one locality is the 
number of nonwhite to be displaced less 
than 55 percent of the total and in four lo- 
calities the number exceeds 90 percent. 

Most of the replies to the question, “Into 
what areas are the displaced nonwhite fam- 
ilies moving?“ indicated that the nonwhite 
persons are moving into “areas adjacent to 
Negro areas, public housing, or other Negro 
areas.” All agencies replied that the new 
housing or rehabilitated housing on the 
urban renewal site will be available to all, 
but several questioned whether those dis- 
placed would be able to afford it. In St. 
Charles where all of the families that were 
displaced are Negro, the agency reported that 
80 percent moved into low-rent public hous- 
ing and others bought property in outlying 
areas. Webster Groves reports that its urban 
renewal project will be construction of pri- 
vate, single-family housing which is being 
built on a “controlled-price basis for persons 
who live in the area, primarily.” In Colum- 
bia 17 percent of the displaced families have 
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been relocated into low-rent public housing. 
In St. Louls County the response indicated 
that the new housing in the project area 
would be primarily Negro. The city of St. 
Louis reports 10 percent of the displaced 
families moved into public housing and that 
rental scale for new housing will be too high 
for most displaced families, 

Thus, given the situation (1) that the 
mobility of the Negro in Missouri is re- 
stricted by discriminatory housing practices 
coupled with an inability to afford most 
of the new housing to be constructed in 
urban renewal areas after slum clearance; 
(2) that the Negro resides in the blighted 
and deteriorating areas within a locality and 
(3) that generally the larger percentage of 
persons to be relocated from an urban re- 
newal area are Negro, the process of relo- 
cation takes on real significance in an 
evaluation of the urban renewal concept and 
the realization of the goal of a decent home 
and suitable living environment for every 
American family, If the new construction 
continues to be priced beyond the ability to 
pay of the majority of the persons displaced 
by urban renewal areas, and if large areas 
of a community remain closed to such per- 
sons, the problems of slums will not be 
solved. 

If the national housing goal is to be 
achieved and urban renewal is to be 
a success the following is required: 

1. The Federal Government should de- 
clare its policy of a decent home and suit- 
able living environment for every American 
family in a free and open housing market. 

2. Where Federal assistance is used, all 
housing should be available to all persons 
without regard to race, creed, color or na- 
tional origin. 

3. All Federal agencies charged with ad- 
ministering Federal assistance should as- 
sume the responsibility not only to adopt a 
policy of nondiscrimination, but to take such 
affirmative action as is necessary to enforce 
such policy. 

4. Contracts for Federal assistance between 
agencies of the Federal Government and de- 
velopers, builders, and lenders, and public 
agencies should include nondiscrimination 
clauses with respect to sale, resale, lease, and 
occupancy of the dwellings. Such provisions 
should have the same force and effect as other 
provisions of the contracts, and Federal agen- 
cies must recognize their responsibility to 
employ adequate manpower to obtain compli- 
ance with such provisions. 

5. Federal agencies should employ an ade- 
quate number of technical ts who 
will be available for assistance to communi- 
ties, investors, planning agencies, builders, 
and sellers in the early planning stages and 
throughout the program. 

6. The Commission on Civil Rights should 
be a permanent agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with powers and functions to in- 
clude additional responsibilities in the field 
of housing. 

7. The President of the United States 
should be asked to appoint a National Com- 
mittee on Equality of Opportunity in Hous- 
ing, to assure that benefits of all Federal 
housing laws are available to all persons on 
the same conditions and without regard to 
race, creed, or color, 

Respectfully submitted. 

FRANKIE M. FREEMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing 
and Urban Renewal. 

Missouri Advisory Committee: Dean J. 
Norman McDonough, chairman, St. Louis, 
Mo.: Mrs. Frankie M. Freeman, vice chair- 
man and Secretary, St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. 
Lorenzo J. Greene, Jefferson City, Mo.: 
Abe J. Kaplan, Kansas City, Mo.; John 
I. Rollings, St. Louis, Mo.; Judge Edmund B. 
Smith, Kansas City, Mo.; Rev. Arnold A. 
Wessler, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Hugh P. Wil- 
Uamson, Fulton, Mo. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article on “The Remaking of 
American Education,” appearing in the 
April 1961 issue of “ortune magazine, is 
not only timely but is worthy of careful 
consideration by all of those who pin 
their faith in Federal aid to education 
as the sole solution to our educational 
problems: 

THE REMAKING OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 

(By Charles E. Silberman) 


Traveling about the country in the winter 
of 1961, a visitor might wonder what was 
happening to the American public school. 
In Snowflake, Ariz., in Red Wing, Minn., in 
Humboldt, Iowa, and in, roughly, a thousand 
other cities and towns, high school students 
were studying a rigorous new physics course 
developed by some of the Nation’s leading 
nuclear physicists. Teachers in several thou- 
sand schools were trying out a new math 
curriculum designed to take students fur- 
ther into the basic concepts and structure 
of mathematics than had ever been at- 
tempted at that level. In Carson City, 
Mich., in Melbourne, Fla, and in several 
suburbs of New York City, schools had abol- 
ished grade levels in some or all subjects 
and were moving students along according to 
how much they learned rather than their 
age. In Sacramento, the California Legisla- 
ture was considering some 14 bills to raise 
standards in the State’s public schools—for 
example, by reducing drastically the num- 
ber of methods courses and increasing the 
number of content courses required for a 
teaching license. And in Normal, Ill., com- 
petition for college admission was leading 
students to drop out of industrial arts and 
home. economics courses and to aim for 
higher grades. No one wants a O grade any 
longer,” the town superintendent of schools, 
Lowell Krutsinger, told the local Rotarians. 
In some bewilderment, he asked, Where are 
we going?” 

Where we are going is toward a major 
overhaul of U.S. education. The current 
controversy over Federal aid to education— 
important though it is—obscures the far 
more significant fact that American society 
has embarked on an effort to lift the quality 
and change the direction of its schooling. 

The present ferment has gone beyond a 
restless discontent with the educational ideas 
of the recent past. Nearly all of the change 
and experimentation now apparent turns 
around a central idea: the pursuit of intel- 
lectual excellence. For two generations in- 
tellectual has not been the main 
goal of the U.S. public school system; in- 
deed, it has never been the main goal of 
any school system designed for the broad 
mass of a population. To focus mass educa- 
tion on intellectual development will require 
nothing less than an educational revolution, 
and, like all revolutions, it will have to over- 
come enormous inertia. It is still true today, 
as Nicholas Murray Butler wrote in 1893, 


that “school superintendents, principals, and 


teachers are to the last degree impatient of 
criticism and suggestion.” Although the 
present tide of change has the approval of 
Many teachers and school administrators, it 
has to buck entrenched theory protected by 
powerful organizations. The tide would 
never have begun to flow if parents, scholars, 
scientists, members of school boards, had not 
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come tc the conclusion that the educational 
needs of the U.S. future would be very dif- 
ferent from those of the past. And the new 
movement will not carry through to success 
unless the leaders of American public opin- 
ion deepen their understanding of what is 
stirring in the schools—and why. 

The task ahead cannot be understood 
without a brief look back at how the pres- 
ent system, now obsolete and inadequate, 
evolved from other systems that were dis- 
carded by a dynamic society aware that ed- 
ucation was an essential part of the public 
business. In the early years of the Republic, 
education was a concern chiefiy of the social 
and economic elite. The content was largely 
classical, the purpose principally to train 
clergymen, lawyers, and other community 
leaders. For the rest of the population, as 
Abraham Lincoln recalled, there were some 
schools, so-called; but no qualification was 
ever required of a teacher beyond ‘readin’, 
writin’, and cipherin’ to the rule of three“ 
Sparked by men like Horace Mann, however, 
the conviction that everyone ought to be 
educated spread gradually and led to the 
creation of public schools; but the classical 
curriculum remained largely unchanged. 

Toward the end of the last century the 
rise of industry was creating the need for 
& literate working class, and was shifting 
hordes of illiterate people from the farms to 
the cities, where there were no chores to 
keep the children occupied all day. At the 
same time, the large cities were being en- 
gulfed by waves of immigration from south- 
ern and eastern Europe. The traditional 
curriculum obviously was not suited either 
to the capacities or to the needs of children 
from peasant and frequently alien back- 
grounds—particularly with the teachers 
available. Instruction, as a result, degener- 
ated into singsong concert drill and recita- 
tion by rote, and children in droves deserted 
the schools as irrelevant to the world in 
which they lived. 

It was against this background that the 
last great change in American education 
began. “Progressive education” and the 
“life adjustment” curriculum did not spring 
full-blown from the head of John Dewey. 
His theories were adopted largely because 
they met needs strongly felt in American 
society around the turn of the century. The 
demands for change came from all sides, as 
Prof. Lawrence A. Cremin has reminded us 
in “The Transformation of the School.” 
Social reformers saw the school as the only 
public agency able to Americanize the immi- 
grants and lift them out of their squalor. 
Psychologists and philosophers at Chicago, 
Clark, and Columbia Universities and else- 
where were developing new theories of be- 
havior and learing that emphasized the 
interaction between the child and his 
environment, and that saw learning as a 
process affecting behavior and social atti- 
tudes as well as intellectual skills. And busi- 
ness leaders saw a program of vocational 
education as the only way in which the 
United States could keep its place in the 
international economic race. “You know, as 
does every manufacturer in this Nation 
know,” Frank A. Vanderlip, of the National 
City Bank, told a worried business audience 
in 1906, that Germany's superiority in in- 
ternational commerce rests almost wholly on 
Germany's superior school system"—a sys- 
tem, Vanderlip proclaimed, that aimed “to 
make of each citizen an efficient economic 
unit.” The National Association of Manu- 
facturers had been pushing for a good many 
years for a broadening of the school’s role. 
“The classical and the general literary 
studies have their place in all educational 
systems," President Theodore Search told the 
National Association of Manufacturers con- 
vention in 1898, “but it is unfair and unjust 
to the great material interests of the land to 
leave out of account the obvious demands of 
industry and commerce.” 
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And so the schools, tailoring their curricu- 
lum to the needs of the times, took the em- 
phasis off intellectual discipline and broad- 
ened their function to include a concern for 
health, vocational training, and the quality 
of community life. 

For 50 years this system helped the United 
States to make more smoothly than any 
other nation the difficult transition from a 
farming to an industrial society, at the same 
time absorbing and Americanizing the child- 
ren of millions of immigrants. Adjustment 
was what the American school child needed— 
and the schools of yesterday supplied it. 

But recently the feeling has been growing 
that the educational system we have is not 
right for the future needs and responsibili- 
ties of American society. For a decade or 
more, critics have been clobbering the pro- 
fessional educators for their failure to teach 
reading, for their excessive interest in 
children’s social adjustment at the expense 
of intellectual achievement, and for their 
naive faith that a simple dose of more money 
would solve all the school’s ills, Philip H. 
Coombs, of the Ford Foundation, now As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, with only slight ex- 
aggeration, put the verdict this way: Almost 
everything that the schools and colleges are 
doing is obsolete and inadequate today. This 
applies to the curriculum, to the arrange- 
ments for teacher training, to textbooks, to 
organization, to methods of teaching and 
learning, to school architecture.” Educa- 
tion's greatest need was not for more money 
from the outside, but for sweeping change 
on the inside. 

The United States today is moving away 
from progressivism not because it is false 
in some absolute sense, but because it badly 
serves the needs of our own time. The 
growing complexity of organization and the 
explosive pace of technological and social 
change are creating an enormous demand 
that is without historical precedent. Society 
has always needed a few men with highly 
developed and disciplined intellects; indus- 
trial society needed masses of literate but 
not necessarily intellectual men. Tomorrow 
requires something that the world has never 
seen—masses of intellectuals. 

The kind of deadly monotonous assembly 
line Chaplin satirized in “Modern Times” 
no longer reflects the reality of industrial 
life. Rather, as Peter F. Drucker has co- 
gently suggested, the prototoype of the large 
productive organization seems increasingly 
to be the Strategic Air Command base, 
which must integrate the highly developed 
skills of thousands of people—pilots, navi- 
gators, and meteorologists, radio technicians, 
doctors, mechanics, operations researchers, 
computer programers, operators, repairmen, 
and the like. 

The U.S, need for educated men is some- 
times stated in terms of specific skills said 
to be in short supply—electronics engineers 
or nuclear physicists. Educationally, this 
is the wrong way to approach the problem 
because it is impossible to predict today 
what skills will be needed 10 years from now. 
Nothing could be more wildly impractical. 
therefore—and nothing more destructive to 
the future of an individual or of society— 
than an education designed to prepare peo- 
ple for specific vocations and professions or 
to facilitate their adjustment“ to the world 
as it is. To be practical, an education now 
must prepare a man for work that doesn't 
yet exist and whose nature can’t even be 
imagined. This can be done only by teach- 
ing people how to learn, by giving them the 
kind of intellectual discipline and the depth 
of understanding that will enable them to 
apply man’s accumulated wisdom to new 
conditions as they arise. The qualities es- 
sential to employability and productivity,” 
Francis S. Chase, dean of the Graduate 
School of Education of the University of 
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Chicago, has observed, “are coming closer 
and closer to the characteristics that have 
long been attributed to the educated 
Person." 

How far has the United States come toward 
accepting the new goal—an educational sys- 
tem able to turn out vast numbers of people 
educated up to and considerably beyond the 
level that the 19th century demanded only 
of its ruling elite? Certainly the idea has 
Made substantial progress in professional 
educational circles in recent years. Even 
Columbia's Teachers College, for 50 years 
the stronghold of “life adjustment” educa- 
tional philosophy, is now beginning to ad- 
just to higher intellectual standards. “We 
need now to recognize,“ the college's new 
dean, John H. Fischer, told his colleagues 
last fall in an article provocatively (for a 
Teachers College dean) entitled “Schools Are 
for Learning,” that “in the last half-cen- 
tury a whole network of services has come 
Into existence to do many of the things only 
Schools were in a position to undertake 
When Teachers College was founded.” Dean 
Fischer urged the schools to shuck off their 
extraneous functions so that they can be- 
gin to fulfill their overriding responsibility 
for intellectual development. 

It was public opinion that changed the 
attitudes of a good many educationists, who, 
like politicians, keep their fingers to the 
Wind. “Over the years, studying different 
School systems across the country,” San 
Francisco Superintendent Harold Spears, 
Once a leading light of the “life adjusters,” 
Says, “I came to appreciate that education 18 
& matter of time and place; you've got to 
retool your plant to fit the needs.” The 
Needs have clearly changed, and with them 
Spears’ own aims. “Right now,” he says, 
“I'm for quality education.” And Spears is 
improving the quality of San Francisco's 
education, though his critics are unwilling 
to admit the fact. In line with the vehe- 
ment recommendations of a group of Stan- 
ford and University of California professors, 
who studied the city's curriculum at the 
board of education's request, he is increas- 
ing the time devoted to the three R's and 
dropping the life-adjustment courses. 

Throughout California a so-called conser- 
vative revolution is forcing an overhaul of 
the State educational system. Last No- 
vember a citizens’ commission of 27 members 
&ppointed by the legislature issued a report 
that thumpingly affirmed the intellectual 
aims of education. The citizens demanded 
& number of drastic changes in the State 
educational code—e.g., increasing the mini- 
mum time allotted to the three R's from 
half to two-thirds of the elementary school 
day; elimination of courses in driving auto- 
Mobiles; creation of a system of statewide 
exams for high-school students; and a thor- 
Ough upgrading of teacher certification 
Standards. The report has been supported 
by Governor Brown, and bills embodying the 
bulk of its recommendations are now before 
the California Legisalture. A poll of 2,000 
randomly selected high school teachers in 
the State showed that 84 percent agreed with 
the citizens’ commission's criticism of life 
adjustment, social adaptation, and similar 
nonintellectual goals of education. Even the 
California Department of Education—until 
recently one of the chief cltadels of life ad- 
jJustment—has swung behind the most im- 
Portant of the changes. State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Roy E. Simp- 
son laid down the new line early this year at 
the annual education department meeting. 
“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present,” he told his 
staff, quoting Lincoln. We must disenthrall 
Ourselves.” 

MIT physics Prof. Jerrold Zacharias com- 
Pares education to high fidelity. To have 
good hi-fi, you need a good performer on 
& good day, a good recording, a good press- 
ing of it, and a good pickup and amplifier; 
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you need a room with good acoustical quali- 
ties and a person with the intent to listen, 
“But most important of all,” says Zacharias, 
“is the composition itself; without a great 
composition, everything else is pointless.” 
The most profound change taking place in 
U.S. education today is that the schools 
are beginning to be supplied with “great 
compositions’—that is to say, with new 
courses and textbooks created by the Na- 
tion's leading scholars. 

In this new attention to curriculum, no 
one has played a more important role than 
Zacharias himself. A distinguished nuclear 
physicist, director of MIT's famous radia- 
tion laboratory, and member of the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Board, Zacharias 
5 years ago dedicated himself to the task 
of improving the high school teaching of 
physics—indeed, high school teaching in 
general. At the cost of $1 million a year, 
supplied principally by the National Science 
Foundation, his physical science study com- 
mittee not only developed a new high school 
physics course, it has revolutionized the 
whole approach to the teaching of science. 

The most radical innovation has been to 
enlist the best scientific minds in the coun- 
try for the job of developing a public-school 
course. The physicists dropped perhaps 50 
percent of the material treated in the con- 
ventional course—e.g., hydrostatics, hydro- 
mechanics, surface tension—in order to ex- 
pand the treatment of such critical subjects 
as electricity and the atom. (In discussing 
the subject of mechanics, the new course 
starts right in with dynamics, treating 
statics as a special case.) And instead of 
presenting the material on the basis of au- 
thority, the new course tries to lead students 
to think like physicists—i.e., to test every 
hypothesis and accept nothing until demon- 
strated. Creating the new course proved to 
be a lot tougher than the scientists had 
anticipated. Tou have no idea how hard it 
was to get the subject right,” Zacharias re- 
calls, We had to work on it until it was 
crystal clear in our own minds.” 

They had to do more than get it right. 
Zacharias and his colleagues had made a 
fundamental decision that they would not 
merely try to train future scientists, but 
would attempt to make physics appealing to 
the majority of students. If they were to 
close the gap between the two cultures of 
science and the humanities, they needed a 
great composition that could be taught by 
ordinary teachers to ordinary students. The 
regular students’ textbook Is supported by a 
four-volume teachers’ guide and a laboratory 
workbook containing instructions for a com- 
plete set of experiments requiring inexpen- 
sive and frequently homemade equipment— 
e g., a microbalance made out of a straw, a 
book of matches, a needle, and a wood screw. 
The physical science study committee has 
also produced a set of 60 films to explain 
fundamental concepts and to demonstrate 
phenomena too big or too small or too com- 
plicated for ordinary classroom presentation. 
In addition, the committee has organized in- 
numerable courses and conferences to give 
high school teachers the considerable re- 
training they need to handle the new course. 
Today more than 10 percent of the high 
school physics students In the United States 
are taking the Zacharias course. 

The effects of Zacharias’ work reach far 
beyond the physics classroom; his example 
has stimulated similar attempts to revise 
the curriculum in chemistry, in biology, 
and in mathematics. Biology, for example, 
is studied by 75 to 80 percent of all high 
school students in the United States, most 
of whom take no other science; it is the 
widest opportunity, therefore, to impart the 
excitement of the scientific process. And 
yet biology is usually presented as a deadly 
exercise in the classification and memoriza- 
tion of the types of plant and animal life. 
The biological sciences curriculum study is 
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working to develop new courses that will 
give students an appreciation of the com- 
plexity of living things and of their inter- 
relation. Some laboratory experiments per- 
mit several results, in order to familiarize 
students with the principles of scientific 
criticism and controversy. And to encourage 
further work by gifted students, the group 
has devised a series of 100 experiments stu- 
dents can do on their own, but for which 
there are no answers in scientific literature; 
the students are encouraged to correspond 
with working scientists concerning their re- 
sults. 

All students study mathematics at least 
through the junior high school (9th grade) 
level. The President’s Commission on Na- 
tional Goals gave math a priority second 
only to reading. A number of groups are 
working on new courses; the largest—the 
school mathematics study group headed by 
Professor Edward Begle of Yale—is attempt- 
ing to reconstruction of the entire math 
curriculum from the fourth through the 
twelfth grade. Without dropping the tradi- 
tional training in computation, the courses 
place a new emphasis on giving students an 
understanding of the logic of the number 
system and an appreciation of the intel- 
lectual grandeur and elegance that mathe- 
matics can provide. The object is to teach 
students why they can do things with num- 
bers and symbols instead of just teaching 
them how. 

Revising the sciences alone is not enough, 
of course. “A sense of tragedy and tri- 
umph achieved through the study of his- 
tory and literature,” as Prof. Jerome 8. 
Bruner has written, “Is surely as import- 
ant to modern man as a sense of the struc- 
ture of matter achieved through the study 
of physics.” So, one might add, is the 
ability to speak and write lucid, grammati- 
cal English. The public schools have not 
been notably successful in either venture, 
nor have the humanists or social scientists 
evinced much interest in correcting the 
situation. And yet there are some hopeful 
signs even here. Having heard colleges 
bellyaching for years about the dreadful 
inadequacy of high school preparation in 
English, the college entrance examination 
board decided to take matters in its own 
hands so far as that subject is concerned. 
Eighteen months ago it established a com- 
mission on English, headed by Harold ©. 
Martin of the Harvard English Department, 
The commission is running summer insti- 
tutes for high school teachers and is re- 
vising the high school English curriculum 
with an emphasis on teaching the students 
to write. 

These efforts at curriculum revision have 
had important byproducts, notably a radical 
reorientation of educational research in 
psychology. For over half a century edu- 
cational psychologists have neglected the 
question of what and how much children 
can learn—perhaps because no one was ter- 
ribly interested. They addressed them- 
selves instead to the measurement of apti- 
tude and achievement and to the study 
of how a chlid's social and psychological 
background affects his motivation to learn— 
not to the way learning occurs in the class- 
room. “It seems as if all of us were afraid 
to do anything to the child,” Prof. John B. 
Carroll of Harvard recently confessed. “All 
we do is measure him, and this doesn't get 
us very far.” 

Some theories of learning now emerging 
may accelerate the educational process. 
These new theories and insights have been 
set down lucidly and persuasively in “The 
Process of Education," a little volume pub- 
lished last fail by Professor Bruner of 
Harvard's psychology department, which al- 
ready ranks as one of the most important 
and influential works on education in some 
time. Bruner emphasizes the importance of 
giving students an understanding of the 
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fundamental structure of whatever subjects 
they are studying. To teach structure is to 
enable them to bring knowledge to bear on 
problems and events they will encounter 
outside the classroom. To know facts is not 
enough. Bruner wants to improve students’ 
ability to guess intelligently, for in research, 
in business, and throughout life itself we are 
almost always forced to choose on the basis 
of incomplete knowledge—i.e.. to guess. 
“The shrewd guess, the fertile hypothesis, the 
courageous leap to a tentative conclusion,” 
Bruner writes, “these are the most valuable 
coin of the thinker at work, whatever his 
line of work.“ 

Structure can be taught, however, only if 
teachers have a real mastery of their sub- 
jects; the younger the students being taught, 
paradoxically enough, the more important 
it is for the teacher fully to understand the 
subject in order to present its structure in 
the simplest possible way. Prof. David Page 
of the University of Illinois, an experienced 
teacher of elementary mathematics and the 
head of the university’s elementary mathe- 
matics curriculum project, says, “Young chil- 
dren learn almost anything faster than 
adults do if given to them in terms they 
understand.” Prof. O. K. Moore of Yale has 
shown that even 2- and 3-year-olds of aver- 
age intelligence can learn to read, write, and 
t > 


ype. 

Public schools have been wasting valuable 
years by postponing the teaching of many 
important subjects on the ground that they 
are too difficult. In fact, the basic ideas of 
science and mathematics and the basic 
themes of literature and history should 
form the heart of the curriculum from the 
elementary grades on. The progression in 
each field should resemble a widening spiral, 
in which students continually expand their 
knowledge of the basic concepts by learning 
to use them in more and more complex and 
sophisticated ways. Contrariwise, a tre- 
mendous amount of material that's need- 
lessly cluttering up the curriculum today 
should be discarded. 

It follows also that the most pressing need 
of the public schools is not for more class- 
rooms or even for higher teachers’ pay 
(though both are surely needed), but for 
curriculums that present clearly the basic 
principles of all the major fields of inquiry 
and that can be taught by ordinary teachers 
to ordinary students. It's necessary to re- 
vamp the basic courses and to gear the ma- 
terials to the capacities of students of dif- 
ferent abilities and in different grades. Ob- 
viously this is an enormous job that would 
take years to complete. But the new science 
courses have shown how much can be done 
with relatively small amounts of money 
when the best academic minds in the coun- 
try work with curriculum specialists and 
classroom teachers. Given $100 million a 
year to spend on new courses, texts, films, 
and the like (a sum equal to one-half of 1 
percent of total U.S. educational expendi- 
tures), Professor Zacharias believes he could 
work a revolution in the quality of U.S. 
education. 

The growing emphasis on the pursuit of 
intellectual excellence does not mean, how- 
ever, that the schools should concern them- 
selves only with the high 1.Q.’s. On the 
contrary, as the Rockefeller Report on Edu- 
cation argued, the idea of excellence em- 
braces many kinds of achievement at many 
levels. And yet it is by no means clear just 
how much “intellectual discipline” can be 
taught to that large group of students who 
fall between “normal intelligence” (an I.Q. 
of 100) and mental retardation (an I.Q. 
of 75). These students make up 45 per- 
cent of the student body of the average 
comprehensive high school, and they tend 
to be apathetic or actively resistant when 
offered academic subjects. But these same 
students, Dean Fischer of Teachers College 
points out, are going to participate in the 
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decisions made by political clubs, trade un- 
ions, and groups of all sorts, and they will 
need to grapple with the fundamental con- 
cepts of science and the humanities in the 
course of living their lives. “I can’t see 
why these students can’t deal with them in 
school,” Fischer says. “We really haven't 
tried to do it yet; we've just brought them 
to the minimum of literacy.” What's nec- 
essary, he says, is a good deal of experimen- 
tation to discover how and how much these 
students can be taught. 

For the 50 percent or so of high school 
students who will not go to college in the 
sixties, some amount of vocational educa- 
tion is inevitable. But In a dynamic and 
fluid society it does no good to anyone— 
least of all to the students involved—to tie 
the vocational program to the specific pres- 
ent employment opportunities in each com- 
munity, as Dr. James B. Conant suggested in 
his widely publicized but disappointing re- 
port on “The American High School Today.” 
For employment opportunities change from 
year to year; industries move away or decline 
in importance and new ones spring up; spe- 
cific skills and even whole occupations are 
automated out of existence and new ones 
created in their place. A program for the 
student who is not college bound should 
emphasize fundamental skills and funda- 
mental ways of approaching problems, and 
leave much of the specific job training to 
industry. And industry has created a huge 
system of vocational education that did not 
exist when high school vocational programs 
were started. International Business Ma- 
chine’s annual educational outlays, for ex- 
ample, run to $45 million a year—almost as 
much as the budget of Columbia University. 

It may even be true, as Thomas Bledsoe, 
executive director of the Council for Basic 
Education, has suggested, that a solid train- 
ing in the skills of reading and writing is the 
best vocational training of all, Most com- 
plaints about secretaries, for instance, con- 
cern their spelling and grammar, not their 
typing and shorthand. 


READING IN THE SLUMS 


Interestingly, the emphasis on intellectual 
training may even be applicable to the most 
intransigent problem of all—that of educat- 
ing the children of the big city slums. The 
problem chiefly concerns 10 or 12 big cities, 
though it is spreading, with industry itself, 
to a host of smaller towns and suburbs; it 
involves several million children. Coming 
from culturally deprived rural backgrounds, 
quite frequently with one or both parents 
missing, and moving about from sordid 
neighborhood to sordid neighborhood, these 
children usually appear uneducable. Their 
IQ scores are low—an average of 90 or less in 
New York City slum schools—their reading 
ability poor, and their attitude increasingly 
hostile as they are forced to stay in school 
until the legal age for quitting. (Then, 
when they do leave school, these youngsters 
turn out to be unemployable because of 
their illiteracy.) The largest number are 
Negroes recently moved from the South and, 
in New York, Puerto Ricans new to the 
mainland. But the Anglo-Saxon hilibillies 
and Ozark whites in Baltimore, Chicago, De- 
troit, Dayton, Columbus, and Cincinnati 
pose the same problem. 

It seems that these children can be edu- 
cated. New York City's board of education 
has shown that it is possible to salvage a 
large amount of hidden talent, to raise IQ 
scores by 30 or 40 points, to educate a large 
proportion of these children at least through 
the high school level, and to gain college 
admission for significant numbers. Accord- 
ing to Daniel Schreiber, coordinator of the 
city’s Higher Horizons program, it's necessary 
to do two things that lie far outside the 
school’s normal operations. The school 
must e the children and their par- 
ents that education is useful, which means 
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persuading them that education makes oc- 
cupational mobility possible. And the 
school must give the children synthetically 
the experiences and cultural background 
that can be taken for granted in most 
schools. To do the first, the school needs a 
whole panoply of guidance counselors, psy- 
chologists, etc., to work during and after 
school hours with the children and their 
families. To do the second, the school must 
take the children on trips around the city, 
introducing them to air, grass, music, art, 
etc. 

At first glance, the approach sounds like 
an extreme form of “life adjustment.” It 
is, but with a crucial difference. All of 
the counseling and all of the trips are 
designed to develop an interest in the in- 
tellect, and specifically, to teach the children 
how toread. “Our basic approach is through 
reading,” Schreiber explains; extra teachers 
are assigned to each school to help with 
remedial reading, and the counseling, trips, 
etc., are all used to stimulate an interest 
in reading. Unless a special effort is made, 
the slum-school children in the third grade 
read a half-year behind the city average. 
The gap widens rapidly—by eighth grade 
they average 2 years below the city level— 
and so the children are increasingly unable 
to cope with any subject. The results of 
Schreiber’s program have been striking. 
After only 1 year of concentration on the 
third grade, the average retardation was cut 
from 6 months to just 1 month. 

BREAKING THE LOCKSTEP 

To give all students—slow, bright, and 
average—the education and training they 
need, to develop their intellectual capacities 
to the fullest, the schools will have to do 
more than revise the curriculum (though 
this is the starting point). They must also 
learn how to deal more effectively with 
individual differences among the students 
and among the teachers and how to utilize 
teachers in more efficient ways. On both 
scores, some notable progress is being made, 
adding up to a thorough reorganization of 
the classroom and of the school itself. 

The most important change in school or- 
ganization—though not the most dramatic— 
is the rapid spread of socalled homogenous 
grouping, 1. e., grouping students within a 
given course or grade according to their 
intellectual ability and achievement. There 
has always been a tug of war in the Ameri- 
can mind between appreciation of excellence 
and a fear that to admit the existence of 
differences was somehow undemocratic, This 
fear is rapidly dying down. According to 
Dr. Charles E. Bish, director of the National 
Education Association’s Project on the Ac- 
ademically Talented Student, high schools 
enrolling approximately 80 percent of the 
student population have already established 
some sort of special program for the top 
15 to 20 percent, Ability grouping is useful 
not just because it lets the brighter chil- 
dren learn more but also because it lets 
the school establish separate curriculums 
for different levels of understanding. It 
would be unfortunate if the schools in their 
new concern for the gifted were to neglect 
the needs of the average child, who can also 
reach much higher intellectual levels than 
has usually been assumed. 

Ideally, schools should allow each student 
to go ahead in each subject as rapidly as 
he can. Where abolition of grades is com- 
bined with an emphasis on intellectual ex- 
cellence, the result is extremely interesting. 
Perhaps the most stimulating high school in 
the United States is located in Melbourne, 
Fla., near Cape Canaveral. Melbourne High 
has completely abandoned grades. Each 
course is given on four levels—advanced col- 
lege placement, accelerated, average, and 
remedial—and each student's admission to 
each course is determined solely by how 
much he knows; how much he knows is 
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Measured by his score on an achievement 
test—not on an IQ test. Students thus 
may leapfrog the usual sequence of courses 
conceivably, a student could be taking cal- 
culus at the advanced college placement 
level and at the same time be put in a 
remedial English course in which reading is 
being taught at the fourth grade level. To 
accommodate students who move through 
the usual curriculum at a rapid pace, the 
School offers a large number of courses at 
the college level, for which college credit may 
be granted. It also offers a wider range of 
courses than most high schools—e.g., Chi- 
Nese and Russian in addition to French, 
German, Spanish, and Latin. Melbourne 
High Principal B. Prank Brown has even 
Substituted the motto “in search of intel- 
lectual excellence” for the school emblem 
(a bulldog) embossed on the pencils sold 
in the school's canteen. “It hasn’t hurt the 
Sale of pencils any,” he says. Proximity to 
Cape Canaveral, in Brown's view, does not 
account for the plan's success; he claims 
that any high school anywhere in the coun- 
try with a large enough student body—e.g.. 
1,200—can do the same thing. 
AN IMMEMORIAL FUNCTION 

In the end, if education is to be improved, 
Mortimer Smith, of the Council for Basic 
Education, has written, it must come through 
individual teachers “carrying on their im- 
Memorial function of stirring young minds 
to learn about, and think about, the history 
of man and his world.” 

It is an unpleasant fact that the public 
schools are not attracting as many very able 
individuals as they should. One reason is 
that a kind of cultural Gresham's law has 
been operating to drive out the better ones. 
To qualify for a teaching license in most 
States, students must take an inordinate 
number of dreary and trivial courses in 
“education” rather than in the subjects they 
will teach. And if the certification require- 
ments are not enough to repel the intellectu- 
ally able, the low academic standards of 
most teachers’ colleges do. 

On the other hand, Harvard, Chicago, and 
New York City’s municipal colleges have 
shown that high academic standards can at- 
tract able undergraduates into teaching, and 
that education courses can be made mean- 
ingful, Columbia’s Teachers’ College, which 
has always accepted any college graduate, 
will henceforth require a minimum of a B 
average in undergraduate work. Teacher 
certification requirements are being revised 
radically in a good many States. 

Raising standards isn't enough, of course; 
Salaries must also be increased. After a 
decade and a half of pressure, the starting 
Pay for public-school teachers has risen to 
Quite respectable levels (a $4,400 average 
for metropolitan areas) compared to the 
Starting pay for college graduates in other 
fields. But there is too low a salary ceiling 
thereafter. In metropolitan areas the stat- 
utory maximum averages only 60 percent 
above the minimum, and it probably aver- 
ages less in smaller communities. Equally 
important, teaching is the only profession 
that neither recognizes nor rewards indi- 
Vidual excellence; public schoolteachers with 
the same number of years of experience are 
generally paid the same salary, regardless of 
ability, interest, or initiative. 

If the public schools are to attract and 
keep able people, they must develop a salary 
Structure that encourages and rewards su- 
Perior performance. The trend is clearly in 
that direction, despite continued though 
Weakening opposition by teacher organiza- 
tions and unions? A growing number of 


‘The National Education Association fav- 
ors merit pay in principle but opposes it in 
Practice; the NEA doesn't even use the term, 


preferring “salary recognition of quality of 
Service.” 
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communities—e.g., Summit, N.J., Ladue, 
Mo., and Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Ill—have installed systems of 
merit pay. Other communities are giving 
teachers a chance to break out of the salary 
straightjacket by establishing the position of 
“master teacher,” or by experimenting with 
team teaching. In the Franklin elementary 
school in Lexington, Mass., for example, the 
20 teachers are divided into three teams, each 
handling two grades of roughly 175 children. 
Each team includes a team leader, respon- 
sible for curriculum, student grouping, etc,: 
one or more senior teachers, who hold the 
rank because of particular competence in one 
or more fields; and a number of garden- 
variety teachers. Team teaching offers 
greater flexibility in student grouping and 
permits elementary school teachers to spe- 
ciallze. But its principal virtue, in the eyes 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Education 
professors who designed and supervise the 
experiment, is that it establishes a career 
line that enables teachers to advance in 
status and salary without going into ad- 
ministration, or into some other line of work 
altogether. 


THE FIRST SHIBBOLETH 


No reconstruction of salary schedules, 
however, will fully solve the teacher short- 
age. There never can be enough truly gifted 
teachers; the qualities that make for great- 
ness in teaching—like those that make for 
greatness in any fleld—are rare. And given 
the current ratio of students to teachers, 
the supply even of ordinarily competent 
teachers is almost bound to fall short of 
the demand. To take care of expanded en- 
rollments and to replace teachers who leave 
to get married or take other jobs, between 
one-third and one-half of all students grad- 
uating from college in the next 10 years 
would have to go into public school teach- 
ing. It's wildly unrealistic to expect any- 
thing like that number to enter teaching; 
the current ratio is 20 to 25 percent. 

It is clear that the schools must learn to 
utilize their teachers, especially their gifted 
teachers, more effectively than they do now. 
A search for improved methods of instruc- 
tion and of school organization has in fact 
been going on around the country, in large 
part stimulated and financed by the Ford 
Foundation and its fund for the advance- 
ment of education. 

“Because so much in education depends 
upon it,” Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, vice president 
of the fund for the advancement of educa- 
tion, told the Governors of 50 States at their 
annual conference last June, the first shib- 
boleth that requires critical examination is 
the fixed teacher-student ratio” of 25 or 30 
to 1.2 Far from being the optimum, the 
usual class of 25 or 30 children now seems 
a very undesirable size; it is too large for 
active dialog and discussion, and unneces- 
sarily small for the kind of learning that can 
be imparted through lectures or demonstra- 
tions. Thus, Dr. J. Lloyd Trump, who has 
been directing a major study on teacher 
utilization for the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, recommends 
that students spend roughly 40 percent of 
their time in large group instruction (with 
classes of a hundred or mofe), 20 percent in 
small seminars of 10 to 15, and 40 percent in 
individual study (see diagram, p. 131). 
Whether abandoning the standard class size 
permits any increase in the overall ratio of 
students to teachers is not yet clear, but it 
does seem to be established that flexible 
class size raises the level of instruction, by 
using the best teachers to reach a maximum 
number of students, and by giving teachers 
more time for preparation. 


* The rule that class size should not exceed 
25, Eurich discovered, goes back to the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, written In the third century, 
AD. 
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EXPOSURE TO GREATNESS 
Since students in a large class taught by a 
superior teacher will learn more than stu- 
dents in a small class taught by an inferior 
teacher, the Ford Foundation has been en- 
thustastically promoting the use of educa- 
tional television as a means of exposing the 
maximum number of students to superior 
teaching. Whether TV or films (which serve 
the same purpose) will let schools increase 
the student-teacher ratio without reducing 
the quality of instruction remains to be 
seen; the evidence so far is ambiguous. But 
there is no question that their use can im- 
prove the quality of teaching; at the very 
least, TV and films make it possible for ev- 
ery student to have that exposure to great- 
ness which Alfred North Whitehead thought 
was essential to the process of education. 

Among other new devices are language 
laboratories employing tape recorders; these 
seem to improve students’ verbal command 
of a foreign language, and they are rapidly 
becoming standard equipment in most high 
schools. A good deal more controversy sur- 
rounds the so-called teaching machine (see 
“Can People Be Taught Like Pigeons?” For- 
tune, October 1960). But enough experiments 
have been performed to indicate that with 
programed instruction, as its advocates pre- 
fer to call it, students learn some subjects 
faster and retain a remarkably high propor- 
tion of what they learn. Experience in Roa- 
noke, Va.; suggests that the average student 
can learn math in half the time required by 
conventional methods. And when children 
who had taken algebra on machines last 
year were retested in February, they an- 
swered correctly 90 percent of the questions 
they had answered the preceding June. 
What's crucial in the use of teaching ma- 
chines, of course, is not the machine itself 
but the way the material is organized for 
presentation. At the Collegiate School in 
New York, for example, teachers are using 
the machine programs without the ma- 
chines. 

The most important technological device 
of all is the printing press. “I think the 
biggest revolution in education will come 
from better use of books,” says Dean Chase 
of Chicago, not from television and teach- 
ing machines. We've never really taken ad- 
vantage of the printing press.“ A growing 
number of educators share Chase's convic- 
tion that U.S. schools have not given stu- 
dents enough responsibility for their own 
education; the emphasis, Chase holds, should 
be on learning rather than teaching, with 
the latter used less to impart knowledge 
directly than to stimulate and direct learn- 
ing. In the model school, as Chase sees it, 
the library would be the focal point, and 
students would devote a substantial part of 
the day to independent study. 

There is a good deal of faddism, to be sure, 
behind the current experimentation with new 
techniques of teaching and school organiza- 
tion, and a certain amount of disillusionment 
among school-board members and parents 
may result when panaceas turn out to be 
Only partial cures. The faddism, however, 
does not result from mere restlessness. Al- 
most anything going on in the schools today 
either proceeds from or contributes to a re- 
emphasis on the intellectual aims of educa- 
tion. And in their search for new ways to 
transmit knowledge, the schools are once 
again learning that there must be something 
to transmit. The principal payoff of the 
team-teaching experiment in Lexington, for 
example, has been to demonstrate the need 
for a thorough overhaul of the elementary 
curriculum. When the teaching teams met 
to discuss what they were teaching and 
why—the first time this had ever been done— 
they discovered that the curriculum was a 
“mishmash” of unrelated and frequently ir- 
relevant detail. And in Washington County. 
Md., preparation of math and science pro- 
grams for use over a closed-circuit TV net- 
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work revealed that the old curriculum had 
been inordinately repetitious. As a result, 
School Superintendent William Brish elimi- 
nated the old eighth grade math course, 
thereby starting the high school sequence a 
year earlier, and he dropped the ninth grade 
general science course, moving biology up 
a year and adding advanced courses in 
physics and chemistry. 
THE UPHILL PURSUIT 

Although evidence appears on every side 
of a great tide of change that can carry the 
schools to a new standard of excellence, there 
is no assurance that this movement will 
succeed. Students, parents, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, school boards, and taxpayers 
will have to make millions of right decisions 
on the road to excellence, which is always 
uphill. There will be resistance from parents 
who prefer the easy way and from educators 
reluctant to try any new way. It's never 
easy for any group to abandon ideas and 
practices of long standing, and educators are 
perhaps more hidebound than most where 
their own work is concerned. But this Na- 
tion will be unable to hold its own in the 
hard and exciting years ahead unless the 
great change now beginning in public educa- 
tion comes to fruition. Community leaders 
throughout the United States have no graver 
responsibility and no more inspiring oppor- 
tunity than to lend a hand in the remaking 
of American education. 


The Courier-Journal and Times Best 
Daily Combination in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an article en- 
titled The Courier-Journal and Times 
Best Daily Combination in United 
States” which appeared in the May 8 
issue of the Courier-Journal of Louis- 
ville, Ky.: 

THE Courter-JOURNAL AND TIMES Best DAILY 
COMBINATION IN UNITED STATES 

The Courier-Journal and the Louisville 
Times were rated the best pair of newspapers 
in America, morning and evening, published 
by the same organization, in a survey an- 
nounced today by the Saturday Review. 

And for the second time this year the 
Courier-Journal was rated among the 10 
best individual newspapers in the Nation. 

The voters in the poll were those who, ac- 
cording to the sponsor, should know news- 
papers best—the men and women who teach 
journalism in colleges and universities. 

The survey was conducted by Benson & 
Benson, a professional polling organization 
in Princeton, N.J. Only professors in schools 
accredited by the American Council on Edu- 
cation for Journalism were questioned. 

Three months ago, Edward Bernays, New 
York publicist, announced the result of a 
poll of newspaper publishers which for the 
third s t time rated the Courler-Jour- 
nal in the top five newspapers. 

ONLY FOUR COMBINATION PAPERS GET HIGH 

RATING 

Out of 18 combinations of morning and 
evening papers jointly owned, the Saturday 
Review ranking was: the Courier-Journal 
and the Louisville Times, the Minneapolis 
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Star and Tribune, the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune, the Baltimore Sun papers. No 
others received enough votes to be listed. 

The poll gave this rating of the top 10 
individual newspapers: New York Times, 
Christian Science Monitor, Wall Street Jour- 
nal, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Milwaukee 
Journal, Washington Post, New York Herald 
Tribune, the Courier-Journal, Chicago Trib- 
une, Chicago Daily News. 

The announcement said: 4 Courier- 
Journal reader observed: ‘When many pa- 
pers are omitting and cutting down serious 
news, it rises above provincialism and sen- 
sationalism.’ Another (Courier-Journal) 
summary: ‘Editorial page in its entirety— 
editorials, Editorial Notebook, letters to edi- 
tor; columns (syndicated), including those 
of differing political hue; broad scope of for- 
eign and national news; typographical 
makeup; sports page—among the best.“ 


MANY CRITERIA MENTIONED IN RATING PAPERS 


One breakdown showed which newspapers 
had received the most votes for “best.” 

“On this basis the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
scored highest (86 percent); Milwaukee 
Journal and New York Times 83 percent 
each; Christian Science Monitor 80 percent; 
Washington Post 79 percent, and the Courier- 
Journal 74 percent. 

“After this, scores fell off sharply.” 

John Tebbel, who wrote the analysis for 
the Saturday Review, said: “When this 
audience (journalism teachers in accredited 
schools) chooses the best newspapers in the 
Nation, one must attach more significance 
to the results than to a survey of nonpro- 
fessional readers who simply know what 
they like.” 

Many criteria were mentioned as valid in 
rating a newspaper as best“! — complete 
news, comprehensive treatment, 66 percent; 
unbiased, objective treatment of news, 47 
percent; judgment in selection of news, 28 
percent; layout, typography, 28 percent; 
good writing, style, 26 percent; accuracy, 25 
percent. 

J. R. Cominsky, publisher of the Saturday 
Review, said of the survey: “We are con- 
fident that this constructive study will be 
helpful to the American press in maintain- 
ing its high standards and better serving the 
needs of the community and of the Nation.” 


Castro’s Prize 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, in a few, 
well-chosen words, my hometown news- 
paper, the Lowell Sun, comments on the 
irony of the peace prize awarded by the 
Kremlin to Fidel Castro—the irony both 
in the giving and the receiving. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the editorial in the RECORD: 

CASTRO’S PRIZE 

The Soviet Government has awarded one of 
the Lenin peace prizes to Cuba's Castro, who 
was cited as “a public leader and statesman 
whose entire life is dedicated to the noble 
cause of the peoples for freedom and inde- 
pendence.” 

That's one way of puffing up the Cuban 
dictator who feels he has become a kingpin 
in the society of nations. 

It is also another way of keeping him in 
line by strong appeal to his ego—of which 
he has plenty. 


May 9 


The citation, however, could have been 
written differently and more to the point. 
Rather than a peace prize, it should be a 
turmoil prize, if it is to fit Castro. 

It should also be awarded because Castro 
has dedicated himself to totalitarianism and 
has become a stooge for Moscow. For such 
things it would be natural for the Soviets 
to pay him tribute. 


Missile Program Sabotaged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union, San Diego, Calif., of May 4, 1961, 
entitled “Strikes, Greed, and Graft.” 
This editorial succinctly expresses the 
deplorable situation existing at our mis- 
sile bases with regard to deliberate union 
strikes and slowdowns. 

STRIKES, GREED, AND GRAFT: MISSILE PROGRAM 
BSABOTAGED 

America’s missile program has been sabo- 
taged on the launching pad by greed, graft, 
and confusion, 

A parade of witnesses before a Senate in- 
vestigating subcommittee have testified that 
strikes, slowdowns, and excessive overtime 
payments have endangered national security 
and put this country behind Russia in im- 
portant phases of the space race. 

The chief test officer for Convair-Astro- 
nautics charged that the Project Mercury 
man-in-space program has been delayed for 
several months because of labor troubles at 
Cape Canaveral. 

Other witnesses have told these shocking 
and disgusting examples of waste and mis- 
management: 

There have been 327 strikes at 22 missile 
bases in 4½ years. Many of these were used 
as blackmail to force payment of exorbitant, 
needless overtime to workers. 

Wildcat strikes and deliberate union slow- 
downs have cost the missile site programs 
162,872 man-days since mid-1956. They have 
resulted in overtime wages as high as $1,000 
weekly to some union craftsmen. 

Ditchdiggers are getting fatter paychecks 
than U.S. astronauts. Plumbers are being 
paid more than the commanding general at 
Vandenberg Air Force Base. 

One subcontractor, who was doing satis- 
factory work on a 40-hour week, was per- 
mitted to match another contractor's 53- 
hour week at a cost to the Government of 
$70,000. 

The Air Force could have saved $3 million 
by having plugs attached to electric cords 
at the factory instead of letting workers do it 
at missile sites, 

In his testimony, one electrical contractor 
charged that unions are doing more damage 
to the Nation’s missile programs than the 
Communists evercould. Yet he insisted that 
none of the union sabotage was Communist 
inspired. 

Greedy laborers and contractors who 
haven't the will to make them work are not 
the only reason for this tragic situation. 

The Pentagon and its representatives at 
the missile sites must share the responsi- 
bility. So must Congress, which finally is 
facing up to the facts. 

A typical attitude was expressed by the 
Army colonel who refused to intervene in 
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work stoppages at Cape Canaveral. The 
colonel said Congress has been prolabor since 
1951 and that “all hell would break loose 
Politically” if he tried to use military au- 
thority. 

It is time for “all hell to break loose po- 
litically" on those who are obstructing our 
missile program. The national prestige and 
Survival of the United States is dependent 
on a solution. 

Perhaps Congress and the Defense Depart- 
ment should designate a single boss with re- 
sponsibility for all missile base construction. 
Somebody must eliminate featherbedding on 
the firing pads. 


The Survival of the Theater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 13, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, Arthur 
Gelb, of the New York Times, has writ- 
ten an informative and necessary article 
Summarizing a 105-page study, prepared 
by Dr. O. Glenn Saxon, professor of 
economics at Yale University, on The 
Plight of the Living Theater in the 
United States.” 

The survival of the living theater is of 
vital concern to the Nation. In January 
I introduced H.R. 2043 to repeal the 10- 
Percent admissions tax on live dramatic 
oe performances, including musi- 
c 


Mr, Gelb's article on the Saxon report 
draws attention to an inescapable con- 
clusion drawn by Dr. Saxon that the 
“only real and last chance of survival for 
the theater as a free, private, competi- 
tive enterprise depends on the elimina- 
tion of the 5-percent city tax and the 10- 
percent Federal tax on tickets.” 

Mr. Gelb reports that the 1960 season 
has been described by Robert Whitehead, 
President of the League of New York 
Theaters, as “the most disastrous year 
on Broadway” even though it occurred 

during a period of relatively high pros- 
berity. 

Out of a total capital investment of over 
$8 million in 56 productions, over $4 million 


Was last, more than half of the total invest- 
ment— 


Whitehead said. 


The current 1961 season shapes up to be 
even more disastrous. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Recorp at this point additional 
excerpts from the Gelb summary which 
Clearly bespeaks the need for prompt 
hearings on my bill: 

The report, according to Dr. Saxon, is an 
extension of a research study he made in 
1953. The men declared that the theater's 
financial position was much worse today 
than it was 8 years ago. It was 
then that Broadway had taken a precipitous 
e e drop since its heyday in the twen- 

es. 

to the report, 636 new com- 
mercial shows were produced on Broadway 
during the last 12 seasons, and of these, 
470—or 74 percent—were flops and 166— 
or 26 percent—were financial hits. 
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The profits of the 166 hits, the report said. 
have amounted to $47,300,000 from all 
sources, a return of 236 t on their 
combined capital investment of $19,964,000. 

During the same period, the losses of the 
470 failures amounted to $42,300,000; capi- 
tal investments of flops are available only 
for the last 9 of the 12 seasons. During 
these nine seasons, the 334 failures suffered 
combined losses of $30,972,000, or 90.2 per- 
cent of their total capital investment of 
$34,300,000. 


NUMBER OF THEATERS DROPS 


The report also stressed Broadway's de- 
cline by noting that there were 66 play- 
houses in 1931 and only 33 in 1960 and that 
there were 264 productions in 1928 and only 
57 in 1960. 

Between 1930 and 1960, the report added, 
total Broadway attendance fell from 
12,300,000 to 8,100,000, a decline of more 
than a third, 

Meanwhile, Dr. Saxon pointed out, the 
population of the United States increase 
46 percent and “the disposable personal in- 
come” rose 355 percent. 

Other statistics showed that between 1944 
and 1959 the average maximum box office 
price of dramas rose 105.5 percent while the 
price of musicals rose 77.1 percent. 

“The Consumer Price Index between 1944 
and 1959.“ the report emphasized, “rose only 
65.9 percent. It appears, therefore, that 
theater ticket prices on Broadway have risen 
considerably more than the Consumer Price 
Index since the end of World War II.” 

The report noted that the theater like 
other profit-seeking industries in the coun- 
try, “has been the victim of the cost-price 
squeeze since 1939.“ 

“As a consequence,” it said, “profits of 
the industry have been greatly reduced and 
a major and increasing percentage of each 
season's productions is forced to suspend 
because of operating losses or the imminent 
threat thereof.” 

The report said the United States and 
Norway stood alone as the only major na- 
tions that “have not experienced a rise in 
theater popularity and attendance since the 
end of World War II.“ Most of the foreign 
theaters are aided by government subsidy, 
the study noted. 

“The American theater cherishes that 
competitive independence,” it said. “It 
now seeks only to be left free to continue 
to earn and pay its own way—free from all 
governmental subsidies, free from all 
socialistic controls, but also free from all 
unfair and discriminatory taxation.” 

Following Dr. Saxon's earlier study the 
20 percent Federal tax on tickets was re- 
duced to 10 percent in 1954; the following 
year, however, New York City voted its own 
§-percent tax. 


Either for or Against 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, Stark 
County, Ohio, my home county, has de- 
veloped an active and alert civil defense 
staff which publishes an unusual and 
interesting newsletter edited by Mrs. 
Kay Nimon, deputy county director. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
offer Mrs. Nimon’s excellent editorial 
from the May 20 Home Guardian: 
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EITHER FOR OR AGAINST 
(By Kay Nimon) 

There seems to be a new and spreading 
outburst of agitation against loyalty oaths 
to the U.S. Government and the Constitu- 
tion. Last month the loyalty oath was dis- 
carded from the New York public school sys- 
tems, to be replaced by an oral oath to be 
recited voluntarily at graduation exercises. 

Why should the question arise as to 
whether we pledge loyalty to the United 
States? To be a mere citizen, who loves 
her country and all the freedom it gives us, 
there appears to be only one question: “Are 
you for or against the U.S. Government and 
the system of individual liberty maintained 
by this Government under its Constitution?” 

Those of us who are for the United States 
should be proud to stand up in public and 
Swear our loyalty. Those who refuse to give 
this pledge (unless for religious reasons) 
would seem to have other loyalties which 
come before the United States. 

In these days when the world is divided 
into two groups, freedom and communism, 
and when the cold war makes the hot war 
danger very grace, there is no room in the 
United States for halfway people. You are 
either for American, with no limitations or 
reservations, and willing to stand up and be 
counted as a loyal American, or you are 
against America and may be counted as its 
enemy. 

We have two loyalties that we must main- 
tain—or lose them both—loyalty to our God 
and loyalty to our country. 


You Can’t Buy Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
two editorials which appeared in the 
Sunday, April 23, 1961, issue of the Win- 
ter Haven News-Chief, which is pub- 
lished at Winter Haven. Fla. 

The editorials entitled “You Can't 
Buy Friends” and “Now If We Get 
Blamed,” emphasize the failure of our 
“checkbook” foreign policy and point to 
the fact that it has become imperative 
that we establish and follow a firm posi- 
tive foreign policy. 

The editorials follow: 


You Can't Buy FRIENDS 


Thirteen years ago that same editorial 
heading was used in this paper. We said 
then that our extensive foreign aid plan 
would never win friends or influence people. 
Thirteen years later with some $90 billion 
spent, we have failed to win friends or in- 
fluence people. And yet we are planning 
more and more such nonsense, more and 
more billions and to top it off, a Peace Corps. 

All over the world people are marching be- 
cause a crafty foe, the Russian Communist, 
is telling Hitler-sized lies and people are be- 
lieving that we are nothing but a bunch of 
dollar-worshiping imperialists. Even in our 
own country the Communists have enough 
power to mount demonstrations in New 
York, San Francisco, and even Washington. 

Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, in his 
two-faced way of doing business will accept 
our dollars, our grain, our machinery and 
then turn right around and give a speech in 
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his parliament condemning us for the in- 
ternal strife in Cuba. It’s about time we 
stop trying to buy friends. It’s about time 
that we get some commonsense in our 
heads and heed President Washington's ad- 
monition to stay out of foreign entangle- 
ments. 


Now wm We GET BLAMED 


If we are going to get blamed all over the 
world, it's about time that we show our 
tougher side. We have been all light and 
sweetness, have repeatedly turned the other 
cheek. Have taken insult after insult and 
tried to laugh it off. If we are going to be 
accused of being warmongers etc., let’s try 
the other tack. 

For instance, let's go into Cuba, regardless 
of the consequences, throw the communistic 
Castro government out, including thousands 
of Russians and Chinese, set up a provisional 
government, stabilize the situation and see 
what develops. Nothing will happen ex- 
cept instead of being loved or hated, we'll 
be 

The cries would soon change from Yankee 
no to Yankee si, fine fellow. 


Dedicated to the Memory of 
Dr. Hugh Bennett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am pleased to include a let- 
ter—in part—to me from Mr. H. Wayne 
Pritchard, executive secretary of the 
Soil Conservation Society of America, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Also included is a 
copy of the resolution adopted by the 
Iowa Legislature commending the Soil 
Conservation Society of America, of 
which I am proud to be an honorary 
member, for selecting the great agri- 
cultural State of Iowa as its permanent 
home and honoring Dr. Hugh Bennett, 
the father of the Soil Conservation 
Service. Mr. Pritchard’s letter refers 
to a new building which, when com- 
pleted, will be the permanent home of 
the Soil Conservation Society of Amer- 
ica and will be a beautifully and suit- 
ably designed building, located a few 
miles west of the city of Des Moines. 

This building will be dedicated to the 
memory of “Big Hugh” as he was ad- 
mirably called by millions of his admir- 
ers for his great and good work in con- 
serving our priceless topsoil on which 
every American depends for his bounti- 
ful supply of good food and fiber. 

The new home will be built with con- 
tributions from thousands of the Ameri- 
can people who will, by their contribu- 
tions, pay their respects to Dr. Hugh 
Bennett and make this home a reality. 
As reported by Mr. Pritchard $70,000 is 
still needed. 

The above-mentioned letter follows: 

May 4, 1961. 

Dear BEN: I wanted to bring you up to 
date on the society’s housing situation. You 
will be interested to know that the House 
and Senate of the Iowa Legislature have 
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passed a concurrent resolution commending 
the society for locating its building here in 
Iowa and I am sending you a copy of the 
Iowa State Senate Journal for Wednesday, 
April 12, that contains the resolution on page 
812. 

Considerable progress is being made as we 
have $30,000 of the necessary $100,000 on 
hand. We are getting a finance drive under 
way in the Des Moines area now and also the 
tempo is increasing throughout the society. 
I have just written to E. A. Norton giving 
him some additional information and asking 
him to pass it on to Mrs. Bennett. 

I thought you would want to be brought 
up to date on this situation. Best personal 
regards 


Sincerely, 
H. WAYNE PRITCHARD, 
Executive Secretary, 
The Soil Conservation Society of America. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 23 
(By Schroeder) 

Whereas within the boundaries of the 
State of Iowa lies a large part of the world's 
most fertile and productive soil—mankind’s 
basic resource; and 

Whereas the general assembly and the 
Officials of the State of Iowa have supported 
with vigor the conservation of the soil and 
water resources of their State; and 

Whereas the Soil Conservation Society of 


America is dedicated to advancing the sci- 


ence and art of good land use; and 

Whereas the international headquarters 
Offices of the Soil Conservation Society of 
America have been permanently established 
in Iowa and will serve the more than 10,700 
members in every State of this Nation and 
in 84 other countries of the world; and 

Whereas the Soil Conservation Society of 
America was founded by the late Dr. Hugh 
Hammond Bennett, whose efforts brought 
forth effective programs in soil conservation 
districts and by others, whereby the soil and 
water resources of the State of Iowa, the 
United States of America, and all countries 
on earth can be wisely husbanded, managed 
and developed for the everlasting benefits of 
man; and 

Whereas the Soil Conservation Society of 
America is now building a permanent home 
within the borders of the State of Iowa, ded- 
icated to the memory of Hugh Hammond 
Bennett: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of 
the State of Iowa commend the Soil Conser- 
vation Society of America for selecting the 
great agricultural State of Iowa for its per- 
manent home, that the General Assembly 
of the State of Iowa extend appreciation to 
the Iowa leaders who have assisted in bring- 
ing their international office to Iowa, and 
that the general assembly, through this ac- 
tion, call to the attention of all Iowa citizens 
this action, which will show the world that 
Iowa is proud of her soil and water resources 
and treasures them beyond value in her rec- 
ognition of the need for careful husbandry 
of them. 


What Do We Do, Mr. President? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, here 
is a letter to the President from his sup- 
porter, the editor and publisher of Nas- 
sau County’s Newsday. The date of the 
editorial is May 5: 


May 9 


An OPEN LETTER 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: In your great inau- 
gural speech January 20, you called upon the 
citizens of the United States to bear the 
burden of a long twilight struggle, year in 
and year out. You reminded us that only 
a few generations have been granted the role 
of defending freedom in its hour of maxi- 
mum dangers. And you said to us: “Ask not 
what your country can do for you—ask what 
you can do for your country.” 

These were words in the tradition of Win- 
ston Churchill when, in the hour of Eng- 
land's greatest danger, he offered its people 
only “biood, toil, sweat, and tears” if they 
wished to remain free of Nazi tyranny. 

All of us wanted to respond to your call, 
although you did not spell out what the 
American people must do in order to measure 
up to the challenge. We have heard the 
Same message from you again and again, 
most recently in Chicago the last weekend in 
April. At that time you said: “Our greatest 
adversary is not the Russians. It is our own 
unwillingness to do what must be done.” 

But still we do not know what it is that 
must be done, and how you as our elected 
leader want us to doit. The American peo- 
ple are willing to make any sacrifice to 
preserve this system of government and the 
freedom that is its warp and woof. What 
do we do? Where do we sacrifice? 

We want to know so that we can let our 
readers know. For “If the trumpet give an. 
uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself 
to the battle?” (I Corinthians 14: 8). 

ALICIA PATTERSON, 
Editor and Publisher. 


New York City’s Public Housing Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York City Housing Authority is doing 
an excellent job in providing low-cost 
housing for the people of New York. 

As of May 1, 1961, the housing au- 
thority had 93 developments in full oper- 
ation and 5 new developments partially 
occupied. When fully occupied, these 
98 developments will provide 114,829 
apartments for approximately 460,000 
persons. Under construction are 18 
other developments containing 14,962 
apartments. In the planning stage are 
35 developments containing 20,539 more 
apartments and 3 developments contain- 
ing 1,216 apartments are under study at 
this time. 

When this program is completed, it 
will total 154 developments for 151,546 
families whose incomes are too low to 
enable them to secure decent and ade- 
quate housing at present. These devel- 
opments will house approximately 
600,000 persons in comfortable, modern 
homes in beautiful environmental sur- 
roundings at rents which they can af- 
ford to pay. 

The total of this investment of Fed- 
eral, State, and city funds is nearly $2 
billion—an investment in the future of 
America and hundreds of thousands of 
its citizens. 


1961 


To afford our colleagues the oppor- 
tunity to examine the details of this 
program, I have appended a press re- 
lease of the New York City Housing Au- 
thority dated April 25, 1961, and an edi- 
torial from the New York Journal 
American of April 29, 1961: 


Press RELEASE OF THE New York Crry Hous- 
ING AUTHORITY, APRIL 25, 1961 


In filing building plans for six new public 
housing developments with Building Com- 
missioner Peter J. Reidy, New York City 
Housing Authority Chairman William Reid 
today, April 25, 1961, said: “This represents 
the largest number of building plans ever 
filed at one time in the 26-year history of 
public housing in New York City.” 

“This unprecedented activity is in keeping 
with the directive of President Kennedy and 
Mayor Wagner to step-up the public housing 
building program in New York City.“ Mr. 
Reid added. 

By the end of the year a total of 16 bulld- 
ing plans are expected to be filed—another 
all-time high in the history of the New York 
City Housing Authority. 

Plans for the 6 low-rent developments filed 
today will provide 4,739 apartments for an 
estimated population of 18,000 persons. De- 
velopment costs are expected to total $83,- 
200,000. 

This will provide employment in the vari- 
ous construction trades for about 3,300 work- 
ers over a 2-year period. This will be the 
equivalent of approximately 1,220,000 man- 
days of work, 

The six developments are: Tompkins 
houses, Brooklyn (federally aided), Jonathan 
Williams houses, Brooklyn (State aided), 
John Purroy Mitchell houses, Bronx (feder- 
ally aided), Chelsea houses, Manhattan 
(State aided), Gerard Swope houses, Man- 
hattan (federally aided), and Richmond Ter- 
race houses, Staten Island (federally aided). 

BROOKLYN 


Tompkins houses: A $17,185,000 federally 
aided development to be set on 11.98 acres 
bounded by Park, Myrtle, Tompkins, and 
Throop Avenues. Will consist of eight build- 
ings (four 8-story and four 16-story), with 
1,046 apartments (90 reserved for elderly 
tenants); estimated population, 4.5111. Con- 
struction is scheduled to start in August. 
Architects: Unger & Unger. Facilities in- 
clude five-room, children’s center and a 
small community center. 

Jonathan Williams houses: A $10,855,000 
State-aided development. Will be erected on 
5.28 acres, bounded by Roebling Street, Di- 
vision Avenue, Marcy Avenue, and Broad- 
way. To consist of five buildings (two 14- 
story, three 2l-story), with 577 apartments 
(59 reserved for the elderly). Estimated 
population, 2,129. Construction is sched- 
uled for September. Architects: Eggers 
Higgins. 

BRONX 


John Purroy Mitchel houses: A $28,175,000 
federally aided development to be built on 
15.6 acres bounded by Lincoln and Willis 
Avenues, and East 135th and East 138th 
Streets. Will consist of nine 20-story build- 
ings; 1,567 apartments, 270 of which will be 
reserved for the elderly, with an estimated 
population of 6,250. Construction is sched- 
uled for early next year. Architects: Green- 
berg & Ames. 

MANHATTAN 

Chelsea houses: An $8,390,000 State-aided 
development to be set on 1.93 acres, bounded 
by Ninth Avenue, the John L. Elliott Houses, 
and West 25th and 26th Streets. Will con- 
sist of two 2l-story buildings; 424 apart- 
ments (60 reserved for elderly), with an esti- 
mated population of 1,525. Construction is 
scheduled to start in September. Architects: 
Paul L. Wood & Associates. Community 
center to be operated by Hudson Guild, 
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which also operates the 
Center. 

Gerard Swope houses: A $9,970,000 fed- 
erally aided development to be set on a 3.52- 
acre site, bounded by East 93d and 95th 
Streets, First Avenue and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Drive. Will consist of three 24-story 
buildings, containing 636 apartments, includ- 
ing 282 for the elderly. Estimated popula- 
tion has been set at 1,757. Construction is 
scheduled for November. Architects: Fred- 
erick G. Frost, Jr. & Associates. Plans pro- 
vide for a large community center includ- 
ing meeting rooms, craft rooms, cafeteria, 
and health center. 

STATEN ISLAND 


Richmond Terrace houses: An $8,627,000 
federally aided project to be erected on 10% 
acres bounded by Richmond Terrace, Wester- 
velt Avenue, Cleveland Street, Crescent Ave- 
nue, and Jersey Street. The project will con- 
sist of six 8-story buildings, and will provide 
489 apartments, including 65 reserved for the 
elderly. Estimated population, 1,800. Con- 
struction is scheduled to begin in October. 
Architects: LaPierre Litchfield & Partners. 
Among the project's features are several play 
areas and a large community center includ- 
ing an auditorium, recreational facilities, 
and two meeting rooms for elderly tenants. 


Elliott Houses 


[From the New York Journal American, 
Apr. 29, 1961] 
More HOUSING 
We commend William Reid, chairman of 
the New York City Housing Authority, and 
his associates for the promptness with which 
they have moved to comply with President 


Kennedy’s urging to speed up housing con- 


struction as an aid to the economy. 

The plans for six new housing develop- 
ments which Mr. Reid filed with the build- 
ings department represent the biggest group 
of such projects this city ever scheduled at 
one time in the 26-year history of public 
housing. 

The 6 new developments will cost $83,- 
200,000 and provide 4,739 low-rent apart- 
ments for an estimated 18,000 persons. One 
feature we like is that each of the projects 
has a group of apartments specifically ear- 
marked for the elderly. 

From the economic standpoint, Mr. Reid 
points out that construction of these build- 
ings will provide 3,300 jobs over a 2-year 
period. And he promises that by the end 
of the year the authority will have a total of 
16 new projects in the works, and alltime 

h 


If the Federal Government speeds funds 
for this housing as the President promised, 
this is good for New York and for the 
Nation. 

But much as we need low-rent housing, 
we need apartments for middle-income 
familles even more. This city cannot exist 
as a community of the very rich and the 
very poor. 

With the Federal Government anxious to 
speed funds for urban renewal, let’s take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to provide more 
middle-income housing. 


They Keep on Pushing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 t 
Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
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torial published in the Shelbyville (Ind.) 
News, of April 8, 1961: 
THEY KEEP ON PUSHING 


A great many people in America who are 
in a position to know, have warned repeat- 
ediy that Communist infiltration in the 
United States is increasing. They continue 
to warn that there are more Communist 
spies in the world today than ever before. 
Yet many Americans who are loyal to our 
country continue to be used by the Red 
conspiracy. 

We can be quite sure that this conspiracy 
has given its full support to efforts to cripple 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee. These are the only two con- 
gressional groups which constantly expose 
to public view the consplracy's operations 
within the United States, Thus they are a 
principal target. 

These two committees have performed an 
especially valuable service in turning the 
spotlight on Communist agitation. among 
young Americans. The danger to our young 
people is very real. Some of them on the 
west coast were led—or misled—into riot- 
ing against a hearing of the House Commit- 
tee in San Francisco last May. Riot charges 
against the demonstrators were dismissed by 
a local judge for what he called practical 
reasons, but he has made it clear since then 
that his action did not mean he condoned 
what happened in San Francisco. 

The judge said: “I very definitely agree 
with the view of FBI Director Hoover that 
the city hall riot on May 13 was instigated 
by Communist subversives.” 

Unfortunately, some Americans pooh-pooh 
the menace of communism within our own 
country, pointing out that it is simply a be- 
lief or the dogma of a political party which 
happens to differ with our two big political 
parties. That idea is both naive and dan- 
gerous. 

Communism is a worldwide conspiracy 
against human freedom and the dignity of 
man. The members of this conspiracy in 
the United States constitute a deadly danger 
to our future. To dismiss lightly the exist- 
ence of the subversive threat to the United 
States is to deliberately: commit national 
suicide. 

We must face honestly the gravity of the 
situation. We must give it top priority in 
our thinking and in our actions. 

If you were a member of a conspiracy set 
upon destroying America from within, what 
plan of action would you follow? 

The most obvious answer in view of the 
nature of the would be first of all 
to lull the people, the lawmakers, and the 
courts of this country into the belief that 
there is no serious subversive threat to free- 
dom in our Nation and therefore no cause 
tor worry or concern. 

Patriotic Americans must not be deceived. 
They must remember that the attack on 
freedom takes many guises. It is well for us 
to give our attention to some of the things 
that happen when personal rights come into 
conflict with what some would tell us is the 
public welfare. When individual freedom is 
lost to any man, the freedom of all men is 
threatened. 

How can we help to maintain freedom in 
America? 

First of all, we must march straight down 
the road of personal enterprise. We must 
have faith in a man’s rellance upon himself. 
If we fall victim to the Federal Govern- 
ment's free this and free that, we cannot 
escape weakening ourselves in character, and 
the only end is serfdom. 

It Is not too late to save freedom if pa- 
triotic Americans will act with knowledge, 
with decisiveness, with firmness. There is 
work for all men and women who love free- 
dom and who feel a deep-seated loyalty to 
America and all that America means. 
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Never forget that the Communist con- 
spiracy is on the job constantly. We who 
want to keep our traditional freedom must 
be no less diligent. Our freedom is at stake. 
Western civilization is at stake. Our Chris- 
tian way of life itself is at stake. 


Nehru’s “Thank You” for Massive 
U.S. Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
liably reported to me that the following 
statement are the words of Mr. Nehru, 
the Prime Minister of India. 

It is true he is entitled to his view 
but that is all he is entitled to. We, of 
course, are entitled to our view and it is 
high time we let the world know that 
we intend that our view will prevail. 

It is high time we stopped worrying 
about a public image based on trying to 
buy friends and giving ourselves away 
to build others. 

Here, of course, is Mr. Nehru's thank 
you after receiving billions of dollars of 
aid from the United States. 

It is high time for us to adopt and fol- 
low a policy solely in U.S. self-interest 
with no apologies and no “with your 
permission” of our world neighbors. As 
the leader of the free world there comes 
a time to be the leader, not the follower. 
To lead we must set the policy, not dance 
to someone else’s tune. 

Now let us set the policy of restating 
and backing up the Monroe Doctrine and 
let others fall in line behind us, Let us 
reassure others following our leadership 
that we will protect them if they are with 
us. Then let us get out of those areas 
of the world where we are not prepared 
to back up tough talk by tough action. 

Here now is the thanks we get from 
Mr. Nehru; 

Nenevu’s “THANK You” ron Massive U.S. Am 

Speaking in the Rjya Sabha, ie. the 
Upper House of Parliament of India, on 
April 20, Mr. Nehru, the Prime Minister of 
India, said: 

“News is scanty, but some facts are clear 
and one of these is that some kind of in- 
vasion of Cuba from outside has taken place 
and that invasion could only have taken 
place from American mainland. We feel that 
this invasion and manner in which it has 
taken place is bad and is dangerous. 

“It was fairly well known that Cuban 
exiles had been collecting in various places 
in Florida and possibly in Guatemala and 
elsewhere and training there and supplied 
arms and encouraged to go and invade Cuba. 
And now this invasion has taken place. It 
does appear to be a case of intervention. 
I say so because in a recent statement issued 
by President Kennedy he had stated very 
clearly that he will not permit American 
armed intervention in Cuba on any account. 
That statement is to be welcomed. But 
I find it a little difficult to understand the 
major difference between that type of inter- 
vention and intervention like encouraging 
and supplying arms and training to Cuban 
exiles to go over there and invade.” 
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The American Field Service Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing fine speech was given by Mrs. 
William R. Brown, of Kansas City, Mo., 
chairman, American Field Service, 
Greater Kansas City area, at a rally for 
American Field Service Day in Kansas 
City, Friday, April 14, 1961. I hope it 
will be the inspiration it should be to 
all who read it: 

This program will be broadcast in Sep- 
tember from Recife, Brazil. Maria Xavier 
has a contract for one-half hour every day 
on the air when she returns home and she 
will use some of this time to tell about 
Kansas City. > 

In Athens, Greece, today a surgeon is op- 
crating and when he goes home tonight he 
will eagerly ask, “Is there a letter from Nicos 
in Kansas City?” 

There's a grandmother in East Germany 
behind the Iron Curtain who thinks of her 
granddaughter, Gina, in Kansas City who 
made the National Honor Society. 

On a farm outside Tokyo a mother who 
is a Christian bows her head to bless 
America and the home in Kansas City where 
her son, Hidetaka, is living. 

In Norway two parents are talking and 
because they are deaf they speak with their 
hands. “How fine that our daughter, Mary, 
can help teach the deaf children at Troost 
School in Kansas City.” 

And tonight a father may have worked 
late in his shop in Udine, Italy. Shelves 
around him are stacked with beautiful 
Italian silks from which he makes the finest 
men's ties. He may be wondering how he 
can get enough money to give his son a 
college education. You have heard that 
son, Italo, speak tonight. 

Add to all these families ones in Indonesia, 
Costa Rica, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
France, England, Argentina. $ 

Add to these the families our Kansas City 
young people lived with this year in Japan, 
Finland, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Ger- 
many, Brazil, etc. 

Add to these the 2,000 families all over 
the world who have sons and daughters at 
this moment living in American homes, going 
to our high schools—experiencing our free 
way of life and telling us of their coun- 
tries—broadening our understanding and 
knowledge. 

Add to this the 975 homes all over the 
world where our best American young peo- 
ple lived last summer—with sacrifice. This 
is the American Field Service program—not 
projects or plans, but people. This is our 
audience. 

The future? Why this program especially? 
Three reasons for American Field Service. 

1, Carefully selected young people whose 
ideology is not solidified—clear eyed—open- 
minded—idealistic about the future. 

2. They live in our free way of life and 
do not look at it from the isolation of a 
college campus or a tourist bus. This be- 
comes not only an intellectual experience 
but an emotional one which will give dy- 
namics to their future attitudes. 

3. They have more time and opportunity 
when they return to their own families and 
countries to influence them. 

We of the free world have run interference 
for the Communists who have proceeded to 
exploit and direct the hopes we raised but 
did not fulfill. 


May 9 


To all you young people, I say freedom is 
not something you inherit—a free deal— 
each generation has to reearn it and fight 
for it. This is the heroism of peace which 
is greater than the heroism of war. 

A wind of change is blowing over the con- 
tinent of Africa. A forest fire of revolution 
is ravaging the black continent devouring 
the cobweb and dry weed of imperialism to 
the last straw. We have the chance of burn- 
ing the rubbish heap of our colonial and cor- 
rupt traditions and of clearing the field for 
a new society and a new way of life. Thanks 
to the Russian October Revolution which 
hatched the greatest single anticolonial force 
in the world. Thanks to the rise of China. 
Thanks to the struggle of Jomo Kenyata. 

To the young men of Africa, at least, the 
sons of Washington and Jeffrson are no 
longer the vanguard of the forces of 
Uberation. 

This is an interesting figure: The United 
States spends $70 million a year to support 
the United Nations. New York City spends 
$140 million a year—twice as much—to col- 
lect its garbage. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


Not many of us in this room can directly 
do much about missiles, Hydrogen bombs, or 
Astronauts shot into space except with our 
taxes to pay for them. By tomorrow night 
at midnight about 45¢ of each of your tax 
dollars will go for armaments. Has history 
shown this to be the answer? The AFS. 
started in the war to end all wars. Did it 
work? How about investing in peace? This 
program needs money to increase the num- 
ber of students and to carry on an important 
alumni program all over the world, especially 
in undecided areas. Not many of us can 
directly do much about the Pentagon but 
you could offer to share your home. We need 
homes for our increasing program. 

Of him who hath, much shall be required. 

Never has our land been invaded by war. 
How blest we have been in America. Mr. 
Galatti has been asked by the State Depart- 
ment to double our program in 3 years. 
What of the future? Well— 

Where is the Secretary General of the 
United Nations in 1980 coming from? A 
Danish student who was in Kansas City in 
1959? 

Who will be the Prime Minister of the 
Congo, Nigeria, Guinea? Who will represent 
Japan, Pakistan, Indonesia in SEATO? 
Whose voice of leadership will be raised in 
Iceland, Turkey, Costa Rica, Argentina? 

Will the top young people of the world 
from 16 to 18 years of age accept the easy- 
to-get scholarships to Moscow or will they, 
through American Field Service and other 
groups, come to America which still is the 
land of the free and the home of the brave? 

The best way to export an idea is to wrap 
it up in a person. Our American outstand- 
ing young people who will be our leaders of 
1980 will bring experience and understand- 
ing to their responsibilities—not bigoted su- 
periority and the use protection of the clique 
it (war) can't happen here. They know it 
can happen in Kansas City as easily as 
Hiroshima. 

What can we do? Here’s a handle behind 
which to throw the stubborn ounces of our 
strength. 

Perhaps, at last, we are driven by fear of 
annihilation—confronted by the witness of 
history that power does not bring peace— 
that the way of a Dr. Thomas Dooley, an 
Albert Schweitzer, a Gandhi, a Ralph 
Bunche, or a Stephen Galatti does get the 
job done, we now have the full support of 
our administration in Washington. This is 
the New Frontier. 

Or is this a New Frontier? Over 1,900 
years ago Jesus taught that “love is the 
greatest force on earth.” He brought the 
good news, “Peace on earth, good will to all 
men.” 
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The future? Yes, I belleve there will be 
a peace if we bulld it with knowledge, sacri- 
fice, good sense, understanding, and hero- 
ism, and ask God to give us love. 

There will be peace and may that peace 
begin with me, 


Good-Will Ship Rewarding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a copy of a newspaper article 
which appeared in a recent edition of 
the Spokesman-Review newspaper, 
Spokane, Wash. 

I am certain my colleagues share with 
me the feeling of pride and humility 
for the many members of the medical 
and dental profession who are serving 
on the SS Hope, the former Navy hos- 
pital ship currently sailing on a privately 
sponsored good-will trip to underde- 
veloped nations. I am particularly 
proud to learn of the activities of one 
of my constituents, Dr. Stanley E. May- 
all, D. D. S., and his service aboard the 
SS Hope. His participation in this ven- 
ture is another manifestation of the 
dedication of our American medical per- 
sonnel who serve with Hope in their un- 
selfish desire to help those less fortu- 
nate to help themselves. 

Goon-Wit SHIP REWARDING 

“This is a wonderful experience and what 
& terrific opportunity to learn as well as to 
teach. One sees more in a day out here 
than in a lifetime at home, medically and 
dentally speaking. 

So wrote Dr. Stanley E. Mayall, Spokane 
dentist, on March 9 from Djakarta, Indo- 
nesia, where he was waiting to join the staff 
of the 8.8. Hope in Far East waters. The 
former Navy hospital ship is on a privately 
sponsored year’s cruise—and good-will trip— 
to underdeveloped nations. 

“It would be utterly impossible to put 
it all (his experiences) down in writing,” 
Dr. Mayall wrote. “In the United States 
there is 1 dentist per 1,000 population, while 
out here there is 1 for each 270,000 * * * 
80 you can imagine the very great need for 
help and encouragement—and the people 
are sọ very grateful for anything you can 
do.” 

When the Spokane native arrived in 
Djakarta, where he was slated to board the 
Hope, he discovered the vessel was 2,000 miles 
away—at Kupang, Timor, Eastern Masa- 
tenggara. Eariler it had been anchored at 
Ambon Island. During a i-month stay 
there, according to a Djakarta newspaper 
clipping from Dr. Mayall received here yes- 
terday, 20 operations were performed and 

1.800 outpatients were treated. Of the lat- 
ter number 500 were dental patients, it was 
said. 

VOLUNTEERED AID 


Arriving on the same plane from the 
United States with Dr, Mayall were two X- 
ray technicians from California and an eye 
surgeon from Illinois. The foursome, upon 
learning there was a dental school on Bali, 
volunteered thelr services there until they 
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obtained transportation to the Hope in 
Kupang Harbor. 

“It would be a wonderful thing if * * * 
you could encourage qualified ethical men 
to offer their services for a 4-month tour 
of duty (aboard the Hope). And even 
though they receive no salary, their spiritual 
and mental rewards would pay them one 
hundred times over. If you hear of anyone 
interested, they should contact the Hope of- 
fice in Washington, D.C.,“ the letter con- 
tinued. 

Dr. Mayall indicated he would be replaced 
(as one of two dentists aboard the Hope) in 
September. His main work with the Hope 
will be to teach modern dental techniques 
to medical men and laymen of the region. 
Dr. Mayall’s offices at W-904 Bishop Court are 
being maintained by his associate, Dr. M. 
Allen Peery. 


How Important Is the Individual in 
America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
wish to include the winning essay of the 
Orange Council No. 4922, Knights of 
Columbus 1961 Essay Contest, written 
by Mary Anne Bogucki, a senior at 
Orange High School, Orange, Calif. 
The essay is entitled How Important Is 
the Individual in America?” I believe 
this essay is indicative of the true 
Americanism to be found in our youth 
of today, who will hold the fate of our 
Nation in their hands tomorrow: 

How IMPORTANT Is THE INDIVIDUAL IN 
AMERICA? 


Without the individual, there could not or 
would not be an America. Our whole 
society is based on the rights and privileges 
of the individual. Our Constitution’s main 
purpose is to provide a form of government 
which will protect the individual. 

Since the individual is so important in 
this country, each one must do his part, 
however small, to keep America strong and 
active. There is an old saying which says 
that “a chain is only as strong as its weakest 
link.” If one link begins to corrode and 
rust, it will eventually break off and the 
chain will no longer be whole. In a way, 
one can compare America with a chain, each 
link representing a segment of our society. 
As with the chain, this country cannot last 
or remain whole and strong if corruption 
begins to tear away at its vitals, and finally, 
destroy its unity. The whole of anything 
cannot be good unless pach individual part 
is not equally good. Here, again, we come 
right back to the inidividual. He must be 
strong if our country is to be strong. He 
must have a sincere desire to serve if he 
expects his country is to serve him. He 
must remain free from corruption if his 
country is to remain free from corruption. 
He must have loyalty and patriotism if he 
wants his country to stand tall in the eyes 
of the world. 

The individual has been the glorious 
past, continues to be the triumphant pres- 
ent, and is the hopeful future of this great 
land. Her very life and existence depends 
on how much each individual loves her and 
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wishes to protect her. As with the chain, 
each person must strive to keep his link 
strong if the whole is to remain strong. Yes, 
the individual is not merely important in 
America—he is America. 


Public Law 78, a National Disgrace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row the House is scheduled to consider 
the bill reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture which would extend the pro- 
gram of importing Mexican farm la- 
borers—Public Law 78—for another 2 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, the May Newsletter of 
the National Advisory Committee on 
Farm Labor has pointed out the shame- 
ful fact that at the present time Amer- 
ican farmworkers can expect to earn 
less than $900 a year from farm employ- 
ment; that they can expect to be out of 
work and without unemployment com- 
pensation about half the year. This 
condition is a disgrace to a country such 
as ours which prides itself on its affluence 
and high standard of living; it is a dis- 
graceful condition which will continue to 
plague us so long as a few, large farm 
employers are allowed their present ac- 
cess to an unlimited supply of low-cost 
imported labor from Mexico. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
read this newsletter carefully before the 
House meets tomorrow, and I trust that 
we will be able to deal effectively with 
the searching questions which it raises: 

Pusiic Law 78 

This information letter is devoted en- 
tirely to the Mexican farm labor program 
and Public Law 78 which authorizes it. Be- 
cause House action on H.R, 2010, which 
would extend Public Law 78 without any 
reforms, seems imminent, we are concen- 
trating on the importation program and the 
proposed reforms contained in H.R. 6032. 

This reflects our belief that reform of the 
Mexican Farm Labor Program is essential to 
achieving any real improvements in the con- 
ditions of American farm workers. So long 
as farm employers can hire all the contract 
labor they want, at whatever price they 
choose to pay, so long as Public Law 78 does 
not contain any effective safeguards to pro- 
tect the wages and job priorities of do- 
mestic workers, American farm workers will 
remain underpaid and underemployed. 

Public Law 78 was enacted in 1951 to 
provide temporary supplemental Mexican 
labor to work in unskilled agricultural jobs 
on essential crops. It was proposed as an 
emergency measure to meet a labor short- 
age during the Korean conflict. Although 
the program was not intended to displace 
domestic workers nor to depress their wages, 
these results have occurred because the 
clauses supposed to protect American work- 
ers are at present ambiguous and ineffec- 
tual. In recent years, over 400,000 Mexican 
contract workers or braceros have been im- 
ported annually. Last year, the number 
dropped to 315,000. A major decline took 
place in California where the AWOC cam- 


aign had pushed wages up to a level that 
— 5 more domestic workers than 
had sought farm jobs in recent years. De- 
spite this decline, the U.S. Department of 
Labor again found that— 

“In some areas entire crop activities were 
dominated by foreign nationals. At the 
peak of the season, approximately 95 per- 
cent of the melon harvesters in the Yuma 
area of Arizona and of the cotton harvest- 
ers in the Trans Pecos area of Texas were 
foreign workers. About 9 out of 10 workers 
in the California lettuce harvest, in the to- 
mato harvest of California's Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Valleys, and in the New Mex- 
ico cotton harvest were Mexican. Three- 
fourths of those employed at the peak of 
Michigan’s pickle harvest were foreign 
workers.“ 

About 95 percent of the imported labor 
force is employed in just 7 States. Less than 
2 percent of the Nation's farmers employ 
braceros. These farmers are typically large- 
scale operators or corporation farmers and 
their use of low-cost contract labor gives 
then a considerable advantage over family 
farmers with whom they compete. 

REFORM OF THE MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


Major reforms of the Mexican farm labor 
program are contained in H.R. 6032, intro- 
duced by Representative Merwin Coap. The 
bill incorporates the proposals of the Ken- 
nedy administration to check the restrictive 
effects of the program on the wages and em- 
ployment opportunities of domestic workers. 
In brief, the reforms would require that 
wages in bracero-using areas keep pace with 
farm wages generally and that domestic farm 
workers are offered conditions comparable to 
those guaranteed Mexican contract workers. 

Representative Coap was one of the minor- 
ity members of the House Agriculture Sub- 
commitee who last year issued a blistering 
attack on Public Law 78. Their minority re- 
port stated in part: 

“Public Law 78 is a major factor in cre- 
ating the extremely low income and the 
great underemployment of American farm 
workers. It not only helps to prevent wages 
and working conditions from improving but 
in many areas it actually makes them 
worse. The Mexican farm labor importation 
program quite simply exploits the poverty 
among Mexicans to increase poverty among 
farm workers in the United States 
It provides corporation farms with a means 
of competing unfairly with the family farm.” 

Supporters of the Coad bill face an uphill 
fight. Despite widespread criticism of Pub- 
lic Law 78, the small percentage of growers 
who hire braceros have so far been success- 
ful in their efforts to continue the importa- 
tion without any reforms, The House Agri- 
culture Committee, traditionally more sym- 
pathetic to growers than to farm workers, 
has already approved H.R. 2010, which would 
extend the present program with no reforms, 
for another 2 years. The House may act on 
Public Law 78 at any time. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


The Coad bill contains the following pro- 
visions: 

1. Eligibility to employ Mexican workers 
would be limited to employers who attempt 
to recruit U.S. workers by offering them wages 
at least equal to average farm wages in the 
State or the Nation, whichever is lower. Em- 
ployers would not be required to raise their 
wage offers by more than 10 cents per hour 
in any 1 year. 

Comments: Farm wages in bracero-using 
areas have lagged materially behind farm 
wages generally. In many cases, wages have 
actually declined in these areas. The only 
visible solution, if the program is to be con- 
tinued, is to assure that the availability of 
Mexican labor is made dependent upon up- 
ward wage adjustments of the type to be 
expected in a labor shortage market. 
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2. Eligibility to employ bracero labor would 
be restricted to employers making reasonable 
efforts to attract domestic workers by offer- 
ing—and actually providing—terms and 
conditions of employment roughly compar- 
able to those offered imported workers. 

Comments: The contract governing the 
employment of braceros guarantees them 
many benefits that, with few exceptions, do- 
mestics do not enjoy. These include: work- 
men's compensation, occupation insurance, 
free housing and transportation, minimum 
work guarantees, written contracts and 
grievance procedures, and subsistence when 
work is not available. 

3. Imported Mexican workers would be 
confined to employment in seasonal and 
temporary jobs and to work not involving the 
operation of machinery, except in “hardship 
cases" certified by the Secretary of Labor. 

Comments: Tens of thousands of braceros 
have been hired in skilled jobs and on a 
year-round basis, contradicting the original 
intention behind the Act. 

4. The Secretary of Labor would be au- 
thorized to limit the number of foreign 
workers who could be employed by any one 
farmer to the extent necessary to assure 
active competition for domestic farm labor. 

5. If amended in these respects, Public 
Law 78 would be extended for 2 years, ter- 
minating December 31, 1963. 


PUBLIC LAW 78 AND INDUSTRIALIZED FARMING 


In major bracero-using areas the impor- 
tation program plays a crucial role in the 
overall farm-labor situation. The small 
percentage of farmers who hire braceros are 
typically large-scale operators. Their posi- 
tion vis-a-vis both farmworkers and family 
farmers is strengthened by their reliance on 
low-cost imported workers. A close exami- 
nation of a particular case, the Imperial Val- 
ley, Is instructive. 

California’s Imperial Valley is one of the 
richest and most productive farming areas 
in the world. With a growing season that 
lasts the year around and with rich irri- 
gated soil, growers in the county dominate 
the Nation's production of winter lettuce 
and carrots, spring melons, and several oth- 
er crops. In 1959, the average farm in the 
valley was valued at $205,000 with estimated 
sales of $100,000, about four times the state- 
wide average. Value of the winter lettuce 
crop, which has just been harvested, was 
estimated at $20 million. Just 16 of the 112 
lettuce farms in the valley accounted for 
two-thirds of the 40,000 acres of lettuce and 
hired most of the workers. As of the end of 
January, the smallest of the truck farms 
had some 700 acres of lettuce under cultiva- 
tion. Many of the big growers are also 
packers and shippers, thus eliminating (and 
enjoying the profits of) the middlemen with 
whom most farmers must do business. 

Once the Imperial Valley provided em- 
ployment for thousands of domestic farm- 
workers, but now most of the work is done 
by Mexican nationals. Unable to compete 
with the braceros, an estimated 7,000 to 
8,000 American farmworkers, plus their fam- 
ilies, have left the area altogether in the past 
10 years. The decline in the domestic payroll 
has had predictable results, According to 
one count, about 250 stores have closed for 
lack of sales, a dozen big chainstores among 
them. 

DISPLACEMENT OF AMERICAN WORKERS 

The recent attempt to organize workers in 
the winter lettuce harvest was handicapped 
by the fact that at the start of the season 
close to 9,000 of the 11,000 lettuce workers 
were Mexican contract workers. Hundreds 
of domestics in the valley were unable to 
find jobs, or were laid off and replaced by 
braceros. A letter appearing in the Brawley 
News, a valley newspaper, on March 1, 1961, 
bears this out. Written by a farm-labor 
contractor and signed by the 35 members of 
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his crew, all citizens born in Imperial Vai- 
ley, it told how they lost their jobs to bra- 
ceros. The letter states in part: “Last week 
the men and women were employed on one 
particular field by a farmer near Holtville and 
were promised work on an additional field 
by the same company. However, they were 
laid off, and subsequently it was discovered 
that the work was being done by braceros." 

Another instance of displacement by 
braceros, involving 125 domestics working 
on the Danenberg ranch—one of the 20 
struck by the unions—was reported by two 
crew leaders on March 27, 1961. On that 
day, both crews were laid off and work was 
resumed with Mexican nationals. 


THE PREFERENCE FOR BRACEROS 


There are many reasons why these large 
growers prefer bracero labor, and the fact 
that they can be hired for comparatively low 
wages—between the advent of bracero labor 
and this past lettuce harvest, average wages 
in the Imperial Valley were frozen at 70 
cents an hour—is only part of the story. 
By hiring braceros, growers think that they 
have solved their labor problems. Like in- 
dentured workers, braceros are bound to one 
employer or to one association of farmers. 
If they are dissatisfied with their wages or 
conditions, they are not free to seek em- 
ployment elsewhere. They may complain, 
but those who do are often deported and 
blacklisted for future employment in this 
country. Even the complaints or requests 
registered by their own Government are often 
ignored, as the recent inability of the Mex- 
ican Government to remove braceros from 
struck farms demonstrates. 


WHAT PRODUCES LABOR SHORTAGES 


The availability of domestic labor depends 
greatly on proffered wages. Extremely low 
wages will create a labor sh because 
local workers will migrate in search of bet- 
ter pay. On the other hand wage hikes 
will attract workers, just as happened in 
California last year. In 1960, about 100,000 
braceros were brought into Texas. About 
the same number of Texas citizens left their 
homes to look for farm employment in areas 
which were not dominated by braceros and 
where wages were significantly higher. A 
recent study on the effects of Public Law 
78 in Texas showed consistent positive cor- 
relations between the numbers of braceros, 
low wage levels, and the origins of domestic 
migrants. Wages were lowest in heavy bra- 
cero-using areas, and in some cases declined 
from their 1951 levels. These same areas 
produced the greatest number of Texas mi- 
grants. 

Labor shortages are sometimes the result 
of a lack of housing suitable for domestic 
migrants. Instead of family-type dwellings, 
many farm employers offer only barracks for 
single men. In 1951, 82 percent of farm 
housing in California was designed for fam- 
ily groups; in 1960, only 26 percent of the 
housing was suitable for family dwelling. 
Last summer, a spokesman for the Agricul- 
tural Workers Organizing Committee told 
the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor that: 

“A family wishing to work in apples, ber- 
ries, beans, or other crops in Santa Cruz 
County will find no family facilities what- 
ever. The same is true in horticultural and 
agricultural work in San Mateo County. 
Family housing is no longer to be found in 
Santa Clara County, even in the prune har- 
vest which is probably the State’s largest 
user of migratory family labor. There is no 
family housing in the Lake County pear har- 
vest, the Mendocino hop harvest, the Napa 
County grape harvest, or the Sonoma County 
apple harvest. There is no family housing to 
be had in San Joaquin County, with its im- 
mense tomato, grape, and other harvests; 
none in Stanislaus County, with its rich 
peach, almond, and walnut harvests; none in 
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any of the harvests of Sacramento, Solano, 
Yolo, Alameda, or Contra Costa Counties. 
All of these areas and all of these crops are 
heavy users of bracero labor.” 


CONCLUSION 


Hired farmworkers can expect to earn less 
than $900 a year from farm employment. 
They can expect to be out of work, without 
unemployment compensation, about half the 
year. Growers are supposed to make posi- 
tive efforts to attract domestic workers be- 
fore they are eligible for Mexican contract 
labor. The record shows that many do not. 
Present provisions of Public Law 78 are not 
sufficient to insure that they do. Unless re- 
forms, such as those proposed in H.R. 6032, 
are enacted, the hypothetical priority of em- 
ployment for domestic workers will continue 
to be mocked in practice. Low wages, under- 
employment, and substandard conditions of 
work and life will continue to plague 
domestic farmworkers so long as farm em- 
ployers are allowed their present access to 
an unlimited supply of low-cost imported 


Back-Door Spending Is Fiscal Insanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, it is only 
through editorials such as recently ap- 
peared in the Washington Daily News 
that the public can learn of the evils 
of funding Government programs with- 
out control or scrutiny of the Congress. 

I count on public opinion when the 
facts about this device called back-door 
spending are fully understood to bring 
about a change so that the Congress 
again will exercise its constitutional re- 
sponsibility over Federal expenditures. 

The editorial referred to reads as 
follows: 


SWING THE Door OPEN 

Early in this session of Congress, there 
was a strong movement started in the House 
to stop the back-door spending method of fi- 
nancing Government do-good projects. 

This is a system, invented in the thirties, 
which permits Federal agencies to spend 
freely without the traditional—and consti- 
tutional—control by Congress. The agency 
simply notifies the Treasury it wishes to 
borrow $300 million, say. The Treasury 
hands over the money and goes into the 
money market and borrows enough to replace 
the $300 million. 

Congress passes no bill saying to the 
agency you may spend so much, and how. 
The spending is not counted in the budget. 
There is no revenue raising—just borrowing. 

This is one of the reasons the Federal 
debt is now at $288 billion and headed 
higher. This is the way Congress has lost 
control of Government spending. 

The strong movement to stop this back- 
door system of spending the taxpayers’ 
money has just been dealt a fatal blow. 
Congress has passed and the President has 
signed the so-called depressed areas bill— 
and $300 million of the money to be spent 
on this project will be obtained through the 
back door. No budget accounting. No real 
strings on the spending. 

No wonder the veteran chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, CLARENCE 
Cannon, cried out from the well of the 
House: “It is financial duplicity. It is fiscal 
insanity.” 
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Whether the depressed areas bill ever will 
do anything for the areas it is supposed to 
help is a good question; 193 Members of the 
House, including 56 Members of the Presi- 
dent's own party, didn't think so. 

But one thing is pretty sure: this reckless 
raiding on the Treasury can depress the 
value of the dollar, already down to less 
than half its old worth. For it was just this 
type of finagling which got us our present 
48-cent dollar. 


Meet the Secretary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 13, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past months an outstanding series of 
informative television programs have 
been aired with marked success. The 
news program entitled “CBS Reports,” 
has been well received by the public, 
which further proves that horses, guns, 
rum, and mayhem are not the only es- 
sentials for audience appeal, 

I am pleased to note that one of the 
unheralded heroines of this successful 
venture is Miss Elizabeth Sweeney, who 
is a resident of the 17th Congressional 
District. 

The March issue of Today’s Secretary 
pays deserved tribute to Miss Sweeney, 
secretary, researcher, and general assist- 
ant to one of the producers of “CBS 
Reports.” 

To borrow from one of the recent pro- 
ductions of the network’s series she is 
indeed “An Influential American.” 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Record an article entitled “Meet the 
Secretary”: 

MEET THE SECRETARY 

Elizabeth Sweeney—called Betty by all but 
her boss—seems to have a knack for making 
valuable contributions in almost any job 
she tackles. “I don’t know her secret,” Ar- 
thur Morse says, “but I think it's just a mat- 
ter of keeping her eyes open. Elizabeth is 
much more than just a secretary—she's a 
fund of pertinent information and a pretty 
good judge of quality. We may not use 
every one of her suggestions—but we wel- 
come all of them.” 

This is one reason why Elizabeth enjoys 
her work as CBS. “It’s a free wheeling op- 
eration,” she explains, with absolutely no 
routine. Often we just sit around exchang- 
ing ideas— and they listen to me as if my 
thoughts really mattered. Other times it’s 
the hectic pace of getting scripts typed, an- 
swering mail, pouring over newspaper clips 
and hundreds of little details. But it’s al- 
ways stimulating.” 

Elizabeth began her secretarial career at 
CBS. “It was June of 1955 and I had just 
received a B.A. degree in English from Mary- 
mount College,” she reminisces. “I wanted 
to get into the communications field—but it 
took a summer of training in Gregg and 
typing before I was able to get my foot in 
the door.” 

She started as a typist-receptionist but 
soon was promoted to secretary to the in- 
formation specialist in the public affairs 
department. “It was public relations work 
and they let me do a lot on my own. That's 
where I got my basic training in television.” 
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But the job was limited—and she was 
anxious to move on. When a sister and 
brother-in-law, living in Hollywood, asked 
her to come to the coast, Elizabeth grabbed 
the opportunity. Within a short time, she 
was working for the Republican Senator 
from California, THomas H. KUCHEL, 

“That was only a temporary job,” she ex- 
plains, “filling in at his Los Angeles office 
during the Senate recess. But it fit in per- 
fectly with my own plans. I thought the 
position would last just long enough so that 
I could earn enough money for my return to 
New York.” 

Elizabeth found working for a U.S. Senator 
interesting—but far from glamorous. 
“There’s a tremendous amount of mail to 
answer, plus piles of other routine corres- 
pondence.” 

About that time the world was beginning 
to look toward Brussels, Belgium, where a 
fair was taking shape. “I heard they were 
looking for guides and, almost as a lark, sent 
for an application.” 

Elizabeth’s working knowledge of French— 
plus her excellence appearance and back- 
ground—made her a natural for acceptance. 
Almost before the breathless young lady 
know what was happening, she was living in 
a beautiful Brussels’ apartment and wearing 
the smart uniform of an official guide. 

“TIl never be able to measure my 8 months 
overseas,” she says. “It was a wonderful, 
once-in-a-lifetime experience.” 

Elizabeth was put on the fair’s special list 
of guides—a select group used primarily for 
escorting VIP's. One of her first customers 
was former Secretary of State Christlan 
Herter. 

He's a marvelous man, and I'll never for- 
get him. The day was cold and rainy—and 
he seemed to be in great pain from his 
arthritis. Yet he was never anything but 
friendly and courteous—and we had many 
laughs together.” 

The laughs stemmed from Elizabeth's at- 
tempts to be an all-knowing guide. “The 
fair had been only only a few days and I 
wasn't familiar with all the buildings yet. 
As we rode along in an electric scooter, I'd 
steal a quick look at the name on the pa- 
vilion and then repeat it almost verbatim. 
Of course, Secretary Herter saw through my 
little subterfuge right away. But he under- 
stood—and we had a wonderful time ex- 
ploring the fair.” 

Elizabeth Sweeney stayed in Brussels for 
the duration of the fair and then, with 
another girl, spent 7 weeks touring Spain, 
Italy, and Switzerland. “We spent every 
penny we had saved—but it was great.” 

Once back in the United States, Elizabeth 
went to work at Life magazine as secretary 
to the art director, but soon decided she 
wanted more responsibility. “When a 
friend told me that Arthur Morse was look- 
ing for a secretary-researcher, I applied for 
the job.” 

The book “Schools of Tomorrow—Today” 
was their first project together. While 
Morse spent most of his time traveling, Eliza- 
beth took over the office. 

“It was an exciting experience,” she says, 
“watching an important book grow from 
just an idea to the finished product.” 

What must have made it doubly exciting 
was the last line in the foreword of the book. 
It reads: “A special word of acknowledg- 
ment is due Miss Elizabeth Sweeney who, as 
secretary-researcher, made a valuable con- 
tribution to this project.” 

The next step was “CBS Reports.” Morse 
asked Elizabeth to come along when he was 
appointed a staff producer. At first, she 
worked as secretary to both Morse and 
another CBS producer, David Lowe. Later, 
she worked for Morse exclusively. 

There's no telling where Elizabeth is go- 
ing to make a contribution during a project,” 
Morse says. “In Massachusetts she worked 
with the children on The influential Amer- 
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icans.’ In Washington she transcribed How- 
ard K. Smith's questions to Congressman 
Howard W. Smith. She selects pictures for 
publicity layouts, suggests program titles 
and most recently made a report on the col- 
lege crisis.” 

“I'd say my most interesting job is gather- 
ing research material for projects underway 
—and projects we might take on in the near 
future,” Elizabeth says. “Usually, there are 
about 10 possible programs under consid- 
eration. And it's part of my job to con- 
stantly scan newspapers and periodicals for 
information pertaining to them—or to check 
the various libraries for background mate- 
rial.” 

“Just about every job she does,” her boss 
comments, “she does well. I often ask her to 
screenings of shows just to get her reaction. 
Although officially she's a secretary, I think 
she has the ability to go on much farther.” 

We think so too—and, from now on, we'll 
keep our eye on Elizabeth Sweeney of “CBS 
Reports.” 


Eliminating the Age Barrier to 
Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, the age barrier to employ- 
ment has caused harsh and unnecessary 
hardship to mature jobseekers who want 
no more than an even break in the labor 
market. During his term of office Gov. 
David L. Lawrence, of Pennsylvania, has 
worked unceasingly to solve this problem. 
He recognizes, however, that the problem 
has not been solved and he seeks sugges- 
tions and cooperation from employers 
and all citizens who are concerned with 
the problems of older workers. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I in- 
sert a letter from Governor Lawrence 
and a folder entitled “10 Reasons Why 
You Should Disregard Age When Hiring 
New Employees”: 

Dear Sm: We need your help. 

We are continuing to experience great dif- 
ficulty helping job applicants over 40 years 
of age. Arbitrary age barriers to employ- 
ment make it hard for many jobseekers to 
find employment in work for which they 
are otherwise well qualified. 

The law in Pennsylvania forbids discrimi- 
nation in employment because of age, and 
there has been some improvement since its 
passage. Nevertheless, we know that the 
problem will never be fully solved until we 
get the wholehearted cooperation of en- 
lightened employers. 

Enclosed you will find a folder which gives 
10 documented reasons why age should be 
disregarded when hiring new employees. I 
would appreciate having your reaction to 
this information. 

In addition, I would appreciate having 
your comments on the following questions: 
(1) What more should we do to remove un- 
just discrimination against older workers? 
(2) What have you done in your business 
and what more can you do? (3) What should 
other employers do? 

You can be sure that we will be grateful 
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for any help you can give in breaking down 
age barriers that deny mature jobseekers an 
even break in the labor market. 
Very truly yours, 
Davi L. LAWRENCE. 
Ten Reasons Way You SHOULD DISREGARD 
AGE WHEN Hizinc New EMPLOYEES 

1. Ability is ageless: US. Department of 
Labor studies show that output and work 
performance vary greatly among individuals 
of the same age. Many older workers per- 
form better than the average younger 
worker. (See “Comparative Job Perform- 
ance by Age: Large Plants in the Men's 
Footwear and Household Furniture Indus- 
tries,” Bulletin No. 1223 of the U.S. Depart- 
ment òf Labor; and Bulletin No. 1273 re- 
porting a similar study on office workers.) 

2. Older workers are capable: Over 90 
percent of employers asked by the National 
Association of Manufacturers rated older 
workers equal to or better than younger 
workers in work performance. (See “Report 
on Employment of Mature Workers,” NAM, 
September 1960.) 

3. Older workers are dependable: Virtually 
every plant executive asked by Factory mag- 
azine rated older workers better than or 
equal to younger workers in dependability. 
(See “Factory Management and Mainte- 
nance,” March 1958.) 

4. Older workers are more available: Per- 
sons in the 25-44-year-age bracket will be 
relatively scarce in the coming years. Rigid 
age requirements for jobs will create un- 
necessary and costly labor shortages. (See 
“Manpower, Challenge of the 1960's,” U.S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C.) 

5. Older workers are trainable: Experts 
report that older workers can be successfully 
trained for new jobs, and once retrained, 
outperform younger workers in the same 
jobs. (See “How to Achieve a Better Bal- 
anced Labor Force by Removing Age Bar- 
riers to Employment,” Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, 1958, pp. 
163-173.) 

6. Older workers are careful: Surveys 
show that older workers are more careful, 
have fewer accidents than younger workers. 
(See “The Problem of Making a Living 
While Growing Old,” proceedings of the 
Second Conference on Age Barriers to Em- 
ployment, pp. 292-314.) 

7. Older workers are steadier: Many busi- 
nessmen find that older employees have a 
steadying influence on the work force—are 
less likely to become restless with routine 
tasks. Older workers are more likely to stay 
on the job. (See “Older Worker Adjust- 
ment to Labor Market Practices,” BES No. 
R151, US. Department of Labor.) 

8. It costs about the same to hire mature 
workers as it does younger workers: When 
all fringe benefits are considered together— 
pension plans, accident, health and life in- 
surance—the experts say it costs just about 
the same for younger workers as for older 
workers. (See “Pension Costs—In Relation 
to the Hiring of Older Workers,” BES No. 
E150, U.S. Department of Labor.) 

9. It is illegal to discriminate in employ- 
ment on account of age in Pennsylvania: 
The Pennsylvania Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Act requires employers to refrain from 
denying employment to an individual solely 
because of age. (See act of the general as- 
sembly No. 222, approved Oct. 27, 1955, 
amended Mar. 28, 1956.) 

10. It is unfair to discriminate in employ- 
ment on account of age: Nothing could be 
more unjust than to tell a person he is 
disqualified from earning a living solely be- 
cause of his chronological age. (See your 
Bible, Psalms 71, verse 9.) 
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New York Mirror Series on Italian- 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr, ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Daily Mirror is currently publish- 
ing a series of articles on eminent Amer- 
ican citizens of Italian descent, de- 
picting their rise to eminence and their 
contributions to the American way of 
life and its culture. The Mirror is to 
be congratulated for undertaking this 
series, especially at a time when certain 
individuals in our press, television, and 
other media of public information are 
presenting Americans of Italian origin in 
an ugly stereotype and in a false image 
which is an insult to millions of Amer- 
icans, 

In this respect, the Mirror is render- 
ing a public service in presenting a true 
image. j 

The series is written by Miss Ara 
Piastro and Harry Altshuler, and their 
articles show a great deal of under- 
standing on their part of the role and 
significance of the people they portray. 
I want to commend them for an excel- 
lent job. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp, two arti- 
cles of this series, one about Judge S. 
Samuel DiFalco and the other about 
Prof. Mario A. Pei of Columbia Univer- 
sity. The articles read as follows: 
From the New York Mirror, May 8, 1961] 

Tue ITALIAN WHO MADE SURROGATE 
(By Ara Piastro and Harry Altshuler) 

There was no printed program by which 
you could recognize the players, there on the 
teeming East Side of New York half a century 
ago. There was no label on little S. Samuel 
DiFalco, saying “future surrogate.” 

You couldn't tell by the dirty faces of the 
youngsters, playing stickball in the street or 
potsie on the sidewalk, how they were going 
to grow up. 

One might be destined for jail, and an- 
other for the judge's bench. There was no 
knowing. 

Nowadays it seems fashionable to blame 
crime and misused lives on environment, 
neighborhood influences, poverty and youth- 
ful hardship. b 

But you could hardly prove that point by 
naming the few bad eggs who came out of 
the Lower East Side. For there are so many 
o many notables, honored citizens 
and torchbearers of the American dream— 
who also originated there. 

One of those who seems to have thrived on 
hardships, turning each difficulty into a step- 
pingstone, is DiFalco, Surrogate of New 
York County and an honored leader in num- 
erous areas of community life. 

Actually he was 6 months old before he 
was brought to New York and the Lower East 
Side. He was born in Sicily in 1907. In New 
York his father, Antonino opened a small 
business, while his mother, Rose, was busy 


bringing up young Sam and his sister and 
brother. 
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Maybe the distinguishing mark on Sam 
was work. He cannot remember when he 
wasn't working. Going to Stuyvesant High, 
he worked after school as a postal telegraph 
messenger. Later attending the New York 
University School of Commerce, and New 
York University Law School, he worked out 
a frantic schedule like this: 

Morning: work as a customer's man in a 
Wall Street stockbroker's office. Afternoon: 
attend classes. Evening: work on a news- 
paper, soliciting phone ads or reading copy. 

By 1930, he had a law degree, but that 
was only the beginning. A young lawyer's 
struggle to get a foot in the door is notori- 
ously hard. He clerked in a law office for a 
year, then hung out his own shingle at 401 
Broadway, waiting for someone to entrust a 
case to him and filling up the long hours of 
waiting by taking a hand in local Democratic 
politics. 

He was a member of the Manhattan Demo- 
cratic Club, president of the Italian-Ameri- 
can Democratic Club, and he was busy with 
church and other community activities. 

Then in 1935 he took a serious step: He 
ran as an insurgent against the organiza- 
tion candidate for assemblyman in the 8th 
assembly district, in the primaries. He 
lost—but only by 80 votes, a showing that 
demonstrated remarkable strength. 

For 4 years then, he gave up his growing 
private practice to serve the Government as 
Associate Counsel in the Interior Depart- 
ment. He came back to general practice in 
1939 in the firm of DiFalco, Field and 
DiGiovanna, and in 1941 really emerged on 
the political scene when he was nominated 
by the Democrats for city council. He was 
elected, then reelected in 1948. 

The rest of the story, to date, is one of 
winning more nominations and elections: 
State supreme court, and then in 1957, 
surrogate, for which he had both Democratic 
and Liberal support. 

He lives at 983 Park Avenue with his wife, 
Emma, and their two children, Anthony, 22, 
a Fordham Law School student and Elisa, 
15, a student at Marymount. 

The political milestones tell only the re- 
sults, not the why and wherefore. The 
numerous awards and citations bestowed 
on the man tell part of the rest. The votes 
came in because, in all walks of life, a 
great many people had come to know DiFalco, 
to respect and trust him and depend on 
him. He could be counted on to be in 
the forefront in charitable and civic activi- 
ties covering a wide range of interests. 

Hospitals, for instance, have been one of 
his special concerns. He is a director of 
Stuyvesant-Polyclinic and Grand Central 
Hospital; a trustee of Long Beach Hospital 
and the Children's Blood Foundation of 
New York Hospital, a director of the Home 
of Sons and Daughters of Israel. 

He is a founder and director of the Co- 
lumbus Day Citizens Committee. He is ac- 
tive in the Knights of Columbus and the 
Catholic Lawyers Guild. 

For promoting tolerance and understand- 
ing among peoples of all faiths, he was hon- 
ored in 1958 with the Eternal Light Award. 
The Israel Bond Committee named him its 
man of the year in 1954. He belongs, of 
course, to numerous professional, philan- 
thropic, and social groups. He is chairman 
of the National Italian-American League To 
Combat Defamation, which he helped or- 
ganize in 1959 with other outstanding Ital- 
lan-Americans. 

“We felt,” he recalls, that the presenta- 
tion of the Italian-American to the American 
public through many media—television, ra- 
dio, press, and movies—was not only unfa- 
vorable, it was untruthful and defamatory. 
There was overreporting, out of all propor- 
tion, of the actual activities Of an infini- 
tesimal few, as against the positive contri- 
butions of the great masses of Italian- 
Americans in all walks of life. We don’t ad- 
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vocate censorship; we aren't against the 
truth, but mere repetition of errors is brain- 
washing, likely to mislead the public into 
regarding with suspicion anyone with an 
Italian name.” 

To make the point, he displayed a clip- 
ping from a minor California newspaper, 
with a headline that screamed, “Mafia In- 
volved in Stock Fraud.” The story con- 
cerned an indictment against 17 men, just 
2 of whom had Italian-sounding names. 

Speaking for himself, and all the others 
who came here as immigrants or struggled 
upward through the obstacles of under- 
privilege and harsh environment DiFalco 
said, “We feel a deep debt of gratitude to 
America, the land we came to for opportu- 
nity, for making it possible for us to achieve 
any success we have.” 

He himself is a shining example that it 
can be done. 


From the New York Mirror, May 9, 1961] 


CotumpBia’s Dr. Pet, A Famous Lincuist— 
HELPED MAKE UNITED STATES GREAT 


(By Ara Piastro and Harry Altshuler) 


Just what song the sirens sang and what 
language they sang it in, on that distant 
day when Ulysses sailed by lashed to his 
mast, is a mystery of antiquity which has 
always intrigued scholarly folk. 

If anyone can fathom the answer, it might 
well be Dr. Mario A. Pei, professor of ro- 
man philology at Columbia University, 
world-renowned authority on languages— 
and quite an expert amateur in the field of 
folksongs as well. 

He speaks four languages—Italian, French 
and Spanish, as well as English—admits 
that he can manage 12 or 15 others “rather 
well,” and is modest about his ability to 
“stumble around” in 30 to 40 more. 

Currently he’s on a sabbatical leave from 
Columbia and is due back in the fall. He's 
spending the holiday by teaching at the 
university in Lisbon, Portugal, under an ar- 
rangement with NATO. He picked up Por- 
tuguese in the last year or so—just for 
fun. The earlier part of the sabbatical 
year, he spent as acting dean of the U.S. 
Army language school in Monterey, Calif. 

Dr. Pei was born in Rome on February 16, 
1901. The family—Francesco Pei, a busi- 
nessman; his wife Luisa; Mario and his sis- 
ter—moved to New York in 1908. Mario at- 
tended a school, St. Prancis Xa- 
vier, took his bachelor's degree at City Col- 
lege, then skipped right on to a Ph. D. at 
Columbia. 

There was never any doubt about the field 
he wanted to work in. He had a gift for 
languages, originating, his wife Pearl sug- 
gests, in the remarkable keeness of his ear. 

“He never forgets the sound of anything 
he’s heard,” she said. He can remember 
folk songs he listened to years ago—not only 
the words, but the tune, also. He hums 
them for me and I pick them out on the 
piano.” 

Very quickly, too, it was apparent he had 
a gift for teaching, which has occupied much 
of the rest of his life. But before he be- 
came a teacher, it was a point of pride with 
him to pay for his own. education: He did it 
with jobs as a floorwalker at Macy's, a sales- 
man in a jewelry store, and tutoring less 
gifted students, 

His doctoral thesis on The Language of 
the Eighth-Century Texts in Northern 
France” created a stir among scholars around 
the world, and is still considered one of the 
best dissertations ever to come out of 
Columbia. 

But for all the vast, erudite research that 
went into it, and his other studies of the 
languages of Charlemagne's time, here is no 
dry-as-dust scholar picking musty texts to 
pieces. His feeling for languages is a roman- 
tic one. 
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“Language is people,” he says. “It's his- 
tory and politics. It’s civilization.” 

Something that underlines this point is his 
one venture into popular fiction, “Swords of 
Anjou,” a historical novel. 

It’s a cloak-and-sword romance, swash- 
buckling with the best of them, and must 
have given him as much joy to write as it has 
given many a reader. 

On another level, a great deal of his serious 
work has been popular also. The Story of 
Language,” his volume tracing the tongues of 
the world and their interrelationships, was 
written with such deceptive ease and com- 
pelling color that it became a Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection. 

He has written many other books from the 
scholarly, “French Precursors of the Chan- 
son de Roland,” to the lively “Our Names” 
which traces the fascinating origins of what 
we are called, and other books that are 
used as texts. 

Dr. Pei travels widely. Everywhere he goes, 
he’s teaching—and learning. When home 
in New York (at 35 Hamilton Place) he and 
his wife like to have friends in for parties 
and trot out the folksongs he's picked up 
here and there. 

His studies in phonetics and linguistics 
have made him one of the world’s foremost 
authorities on language. But his influence 
goes far beyond academic circles. The Phi 
Beta Kappa key, the gold and silver medals 
from various schools, testify to his excel- 
lence as a scholar; the Bronze Plaque of the 
Freedom Foundation of Valley Forge attests 
to his “outstanding achievement in bring- 
ing about a better understanding of the 
American way of life.“ 

The Italian Government decorated him as 
Cavaliere Ufficiale in 1958. Even the Soviets 
have done him the singular honor of pub- 
lishing a shrill attack on his book, “The 
World’s Chief Languages“ — because he didn't 
put Russian up at the top of the list. They 
saw his book as a sinister Anglo-American 
plot to dominate the world—maybe because 
it was written in English. 

Right now, with the growing realization 
of the free world's urgent need to pull to- 
gether, the towering and friendly figure of 
Dr. Pei is being recognized in its true im- 
portance. 

We need to understand our friends and 
they need to know us better. Dr. Pei speaks 
their language and can help us all to com- 
municate. 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to insert in the Rec- 
ORD, as requested by the Ashley Board 
of Education, the following letter setting 
forth their views on Federal aid to edu- 
cation: 

Hon. JAMES HARVEY, 
Congressman, Eighth Congressional District, 
Saginaw, Mich. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Harvey: The Ashley 
Board of Education at a regular meeting 
held on April 27, 1961, unanimously adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas the need for adequate support 
of public education is a responsibility of 
parents, schoo] districts, the State of Mich- 
igan, and the Federal Government. 
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“The Ashley Board of Education hereby 
urges the active support of all citizens to 
effect legislation whereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment assumes its rightful responsibility 
in American education by providing Federal 
funds for the construction and operation 
of public elementary and secondary schools 
so that a reasonable basic educational sys- 
tem for all children may be maintained, 

Further, That all such funds be disbursed 
through the State school agency without 
Federal control.” 

Mrs. MARGARET BLANCHARD, 
Secretary. 


Research Will Help Redevelop Coal Areas, 
but Elimination of Unfair Competitive 
Practices Is a Prerequisite to Perma- 
nent Economic Gains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday of this week a very distin- 
guished executive in the coal industry, 
Walter F. Schulten, vice president of the 
Consolidation Coal Co., spoke before the 
Altoona Lions Club. His subject was 
research, and I would like to have unan- 
imous consent to include portions of his 
address in the Recorp. At the moment, 
however, I submit this single sentence 
from Mr. Schulten’s address: 

The policy of opening our fuel markets 
to the production of alien refineries has left 
deep scars upon the economy of this area. 


Mr. Schulten was, of course, alluding 
to the great volume of residual oil im- 
ports that have captured east coast fuel 
markets and left a severe impact back 
along the right-of-way of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad—from unloading piers, 
through the yards and shops of trans- 
portation centers, and right up into the 
coal mines. Over the years that this 
type of unfair competition has been ac- 
cepted and even nutured by the Federal 
Government, many of those mines have 
had to close and are now hopelessly 
flooded. Others may possibly be reac- 
tivated if sufficient hard work and cold 
cash are engaged. 

These conditions have persisted since 
foreign oil began to flood traditional coal 
markets on the Atlantic seaboard short- 
ly after the conclusion of World War 
II. Except for a control program put 
into operation by the White House in 
1959, the Federal Government has done 
nothing to check the imports. In fact, 
since the new administration took office 
in January, controls have been relaxed 
to such an extent that the whole pro- 
gram has been rendered ineffectual. 

Last February 21 I submitted to the 
Secretary of Interior a statement ex- 
plaining the hardship that Pennsylvania 
is undergoing as a consequence of too 
much foreign oil. I protested the De- 
partment's unexpected increase in resid- 
ual oil quotas, a decision that took 
place less than 1 month after Inaugura- 
tion Day. On the assumption that the 
new Secretary was unfamiliar with many 
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facets of the import control program, I 
urged that he reconsider his hasty judg- 
ment and cut import volumes at least to 
the levels provided for when the pro- 
gram was created as a security measure. 
Last week I received a letter from L. J. 
O'Connor, oil administrator, acknowl- 
edging receipt of my statement but con- 
taining no indication that a revision of 
the allowable import volumes is in pros- 
pect. I remind the White House that 
increasing the quota levels is in direct 
contradiction to preelection promises to 
help coal areas bring about economic re- 
covery. 

Within the past several weeks the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD has been replete 
with statements by Members of Congress 
from all sections of the country whose 
constituents are experiencing economic 
suffering as a result of our unwise for- 
eign trade policies. Paradoxically, some 
members of the New England delegation 
who vehemently denounce restrictions 
on residual oil imports have taken lead 
parts in the chorus clamoring for pro- 
tection for their native industries. 
While I am in complete accord with 
their wishes and demands for safeguards 
against foreign products that create 
havoc in America’s marketplaces, I trust 
that the experience of having to endure 
business losses in home constituencies 
will tend to make them more sympathetic 
to the problem perennially facing coal 
producing areas. 

I am convinced that our whole inter- 
national trade program requires close 
inspection and a complete going over 
before any serious thought is given to 
renewal of the reciprocal trade program 
next year. 

Mr. Schulten was a witness to de- 
pressed conditions when he visited Al- 
toona this week. He is not a stranger to 
our area and for years has recognized 
that a high degree of unemployment in 
central Pennsylvania can be directly at- 
trbuted to excessive imports of residual 
oil. Never in the past two decades, how- 
ever, has the mining situation been in 
such disastrous economic straits as it is 
at the present time. 

We are anticipating better times Mr. 
Speaker. We are looking to an economic 
upturn when the new area development 
program gets rolling. There is no ques- 
tion but that this type of artificial eco- 
nomic stimulus can set many industrial 
machines back into motion. To keep 
them running without continuous Gov- 
ernment dollar pumping operations 
however will require a rearrangement of 
foreign trade policy. America must re- 
turn to the logical philosophy of enabl- 
ing products of its own workers to find 
an outlet in the marketplaces of its own 
people. 

The coal industry has made an heroic 
effort to keep its product competitive 
but there is no competition when inter- 
national oil shippers are allowed to dis- 
charge their cargo in defiance of estab- 
lished marketing practices. As Mr. 
Schulten points out, the coal industry 
has made spectacular gains in produc- 
tion efficiency; it is going forward with 
a research program that will unques- 
tionably prove beneficial to the consum- 
ing public. 
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I commend to the attention of Con- 
gress the portions of Mr. Schulten’s ad- 
dress which I am enclosing in the Rec- 
orp. Meanwhile, I ask that you bear in 
mind that thousands of miners, rail- 
roaders, and industrial neighbors in my 
State and in other areas of the Appala- 
chian region are without work today 
wholly because of the unreasonable and 
unrealistic trade policies pursued by the 
Federal Government. 


Unless these policies are revised dras- 
tically and based on the premise that 
protection of American industry and la- 
bor is essential to the Nation’s economy 
and security, there will be no perma- 
nency in the economic gains anticipated 
under the depressed area legislation 
which became effective this week; nor 
can the United States be assured that 
adequate fuel resources will be available 
in an emergency. 


Portions of Mr. Schulten’s statement 
follow: 

Perhaps the best testimony to coal's prog- 
ress in research is the stabilized price struc- 
ture that has prevailed over the past decade 
or so. Today, coal sells at the mine on an 
average of variously estimated to be from 
the same price to 26 cents per ton less than 
it did in 1948. The answer is mechaniza- 
tion. Through research and development, 
mining machines and techniques have more 
than doubled output per man-day in the 
short space of 10 years. Our skilled Ameri- 
can mineworker can now get out as much 
coal in 1 day as his counterpart elsewhere 
in the world can produce in a week. 


Altoona is a railroad town. It has de- 
pended and still depends a great deal upon 
the coal traffic that moves between our pro- 
ducing fields and the east coast. You will 
be happy to know that coal and the railroads 
are cooperating in the constant struggle to 
keep down the delivered price of coal. The 
railroads have introduced volume rates and 
trainload rates in an effort to remain com- 
petitive and thus provide coal a greater op- 
portunity to share in the fuels market. 

Neither this cooperation nor continued re- 
search, however, are adequate to overcome 
the handicaps that we face in dealing with 
competition from foreign residual oil and 
dump natural gas. Congressman VAN ZANDT 
has carried on a never-ceasing campaign for 
legislation to protect coal’s markets against 
the rising tide of foreign residual oil en- 
guifing many of our markets on the east 
coast. The policy of opening our fuel mar- 
kets to the product of alien refineries has 
left deep scars upon the economy of this 
area. 

The coal industry and our producing re- 
gions have sustained similar losses through 
the illogical Federal Power Commission pol- 
icy of permitting natural gas pipeline com- 
panies to invade coal markets by offering 
natural gas to industry at whatever rate is 
necessary to undersell coal. A recent Su- 
preme Court decision may be instrumental 
in checking this invasion. The Court af- 
firmed the authority of the Federal Power 
Commission to take conservation into con- 
sideration when deciding on applications for 
transportation and use of natural gas. In 
addition, the general public is becoming in- 
creasingly resentful of having to pay two or 
three times as much for natural gas as in- 
dustrial customers are charged for the same 
product. These factors can bear heavily in 
coal’s favor and restore at least a modicum 
of the business that has been lost through 
prevailing inequitable competitive practices 
in the fuel industries. 

* . . . . 


1961 


To attempt to predict the outcome of a 
research effort is hazardous, but at least I 
can say with confidence that 1961 will be 
a key year in the field of coal research. If 
not the year of greatest accomplishments, 
certainly it will mark the start of more im- 
portant coal research programs than have 
ever previously been undertaken in this 
country. 

At Monroeville, near Pittsburgh, is the 
site of the new Bituminous Coal Research 
laboratory. To the unsuspecting passerby, 
this cinder block and grayish brick struc- 
ture beginning to take form could be the 
makings of a schoolhouse, an office build- 
ing, or even a small manufacturing plant. 
Come back in another 6 months, however, 
and you will find the likes of which has 
never before existed in America. You will 
see scientists and engineers delving into 
projects designed to do something fast for 
the coal industry—to develop new mark- 
ets, to expand old ones, to keep prices down, 
to get coal to market at less cost and what- 
ever other research approaches seem to be 
most feasible for quick action. The com- 
plete facilities will be valued in excess of 
a million dollars. There will also be funda- 
mental research activity, but for the time 
being emphasis will be on applied research 
and immediate results. The building, inci- 
dentally, will be entirely fueled by elec- 
tricity, coal by wire,” in advancing and in- 
creasing utilization for coal. 

Capital funds for construction of the re- 
search center have come from electric utili- 
ties, equipment manufacturers, railroads, 
chemical companies, and engineering firms. 
This joint effort reflects the general confi- 
dence in the future of coal. Bituminous 
Coal Research has for some time carried on 
research activities in smaller laboratories in 
Columbus, Ohio, and in the Oakland sec- 
tion of Pittsburgh. This work is now being 
consolidated and expanded. 

The Monroeville Research Center cannot 
alone make 1961 a monument to coal re- 
search. ‘There are also things stirring in 
Washington. Last month with the swear- 
ing in of George Lamb as Director, the Office 
of Coal Research in the Department of the 
Interior started to get into motion. This 
Office is the outcome of a long effort initi- 
ated by Congressman Jon P. Sartor of 
Johnstown, and supported enthusiastically 
by Congressman Jimmy Van Zaxpr. In his 
capacity as director, Mr. Lamb will be 
charged with responsibility for selecting the 
research proposals submitted to his office 
that have the most likelihood of immediate 
favorable results. He will decide where the 
best results are likely to be obtained— 
whether in our own industry laboratory in 
Pittsburgh, at a university, in the develop- 
ment facilities of an allied industry, or 
through a private operation. 

* * > * >. 

Coal is, of course, not dependent upon re- 
Search alone to answer its problems. The 
national security demands that present coal 
output be increased by approximately 20 
percent if our industry is to have the ca- 
pacity to meet emergency demands. Idle 
mines and idle facilities of allied industries 
are a definite threat to our defense struc- 
ture. There is a good possibility that re- 
search will gradually account for important 
increases in coal tonnage. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, every responsible citizen should de- 
mand cutbacks in the residual oil imports 
that are depriving coal of its legitimate 
markets. Dump sales of natural gas at rates 
tilted to undercut coal must be checked in 
the name of fuel security and conservation 
of a scarce natural resource. 

The National Coal Association has invited 
officials of chambers of commerce from coal 
areas who are attending the meeting of the 
US. Chamber of Commerce to meet there 
this afternoon. The local chamber repre- 
sentatives will be informed that the National 
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Coal Association is ready to assist coal areas 
in attracting new industry. NCA's Econom- 
ics and Transportation Department has been 
conducting a pilot study based on business 
conditions, natural resources, and transpor- 
tation facilities in Cambria County. The 
pilot study has now been completed and 
NCA is ready to make similar information 
available to interested groups in Blair and 
all coal-producing counties. 

From the foregoing you will deduct that 
the coal industry is more and more expand- 
ing its research activities. Current concen- 
tration is upon the development, through 
research, of immediate ways, means, and 
processes by which the use of coal may be 
immediately increased. With population in- 
creases and increased energy requirements, 
coal production and use will increase in the 
next decade. Our problem now is to de- 
velop a market to sustain the present pro- 
duction capacity. To this effort research 
will make a considerable contribution. 


Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s Visit to 


Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, it was the 
privilege of the people of the State of 
Texas, and of the 21st Congressional 
District in particular to publicly wel- 
come His Excellency Dr. Konrad Ade- 
nauer, Chancellor of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, on his recent visit to the 
United States. 

In these times of international ten- 
sions the importance of the warm per- 
sonal regards that enveloped the mem- 
bers of the official Germany Party and 
the people of Texas, cannot be overem- 
phasized. 

The public reception for the Chancel- 
lor at the Gillespie County Fair Grounds 
at Fredericksburg, Tex., on April 16, and 
the visit of Dr. Adenauer to Vice Presi- 
dent LxN DON B. JoHNson’s nearby ranch, 
was a heartwarming occasion. 

The spirit in which the elder states- 
man from Germany was received may 
be best exemplified in two editorials 
which appeared in the Fredericksburg 
Radio Post. I therefore, at this point, 
include the editorials in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

From the Fredericksburg (Tex.) Standard, 
Apr. 12, 1961} 
WELCOME CHANCELLOR ADENAUER 

Fredericksburg and Gillespie County on 
Sunday and Monday will have in their midst 
one of the great leaders of the free world, 
Chancellor Conrad Adenauer, 

The intrepid leader of West Germany is 
the highest ranking official of the govern- 
ment of his country ever to visit in this com- 
munity, whose origin stems back to his na- 
tive land, and whose residents today are 
third and fourth generation descendants of 
a hearty band of immigrants who left their 
homeland over a century ago to settle a re- 
gion of the State that then and now reminds 
them of the land from which they came. 

The eminent visitor will find touches of 
his country everywhere in the names he sees 
on mailboxes and on storefronts, in the lan- 
guage many of them still speak, and in a 
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people whose honesty, frugality, hard work, 
and love for their land is unmatched by any 
nationality in the Nation. 

Here he will see farms and ranches that 
are the pride of their owners, whose fields 
and ranges, homes and buildings, many in 
an architectural style reminiscent of Ger- 
many, are kept in perfect condition year in 
and year out, as exemplified by persons of 
German extraction everywhere. 

He will also learn that descendants of the 
pioneers who came here in 1846 have risen to 
become some of the greatest men America 
has produced. 

The man of whom he is a guest, Vice Pres- 
ident LYNDON JOHNSON, is a product of these 
hills and dales, and an example of the great 
men that have helped lead America to its 
pinnacle of greatness. 

There are Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, the re- 
nowned naval leader, and many others who 
have risen to important positions in the 
State and Nation, and in virtually every field 
of endeavor. 

It comes as a distinct salute to our com- 
munity that you, Conrad Adenauer, have 
taken time from your multitudinous duties, 
as one of the great leaders of the free world, 
to come to the hills of Texas, and be our 
guest. 

We know that the hospitality you will re- 
ceive at the hands of your hosts will be un- 
matched, but you would find the same hos- 
pitality and the same hand of friendship in 
every home in the community. 

Fredericksburg and Gillespie County bid 
you welcome, hope you enjoy your stay and 
will some day return. We sincerely hope you 
leave with the knowledge of the great contri- 
bution your nation has made through its 
people to our own progressive community, 
and that here in the hills of Texas, are a 
people who count your friendship and the 
friendship of your country as one of our 
Nation's great assets. 

[From the Fredericksburg (Tex.) Standard, 
Apr. 19, 1961] 
A Day To REMEMBER 

Sunday, April 16, 1961, will be a day long 
to be remembered in the history of Fred- 
ericksburg and Gillespie County, as genera- 
tions to come will recount the occasion on 
which Fredericksburg was host to one of the 
world’s great leaders, Chancellor Conrad 
Adenauer, of the Republic of Germany. 

It is a day that will go down in history 
as did such momentous occasions as the 
centennial of Fredericksburg's founding and 
the homecoming of Fleet Adm. Chester W. 
Nimitz. 

Few, if any cities the size of Fredericks- 
burg, can lay claim to two of its native sons 
who have risen to the pinnacle attained by 
Vice President LYNDON B. JOHNSON and Fleet 
Adm, Chester W. Nimitz, who joined in hon- 
oring the Chancellor. 

Fredericksburg’s place in the sun never 
shone brighter than it did Sunday, as the 
thousands of people joined in the tribute of 
this trio of great men. 

In reality, the visit of the Chancellor is a 
tribute to the sturdy folks of Gillespie 
County, who for over a century have never 
been ashamed of their heritage, and who 
have never forsaken the ideals of their fore- 
fathers. 

There are many cities in the Nation today 
who have slipped away from the principles 
laid down by their Founding Fathers, who 
have let the traits of their pioneer fore- 
bearers go by the wayside in the onward rush 
to progress. 

Here, however, we have vigilantly sought 
to retain our ties with the past and use them 
as our basis in building for the future. 

That Fredericksburg has built well through 
the years is shown by the solidity of the 
community today, as evidenced by its record 
of home ownership, high percentage of tax 
payments, adherence to law and order, and 
its cleanliness. 
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That these traits have been retained has 
been known far and wide for many, many 
years, but occasions such as the one last 
Sunday forcibly bring out our good fortune 
to our own attention, and truly to the atten- 
tion of the whole free world. 


Address by Senator Vance Hartke in New 
York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recor the text of an ad- 
dress by the very able and distinguished 
Democratic Senator of Indiana, the Hon- 
orable Vance HARTK , which he delivered 
before the New York County Democratic 
Committee at a dinner on April 27, 1961, 
at the Commodore Hotel in New York 
City. 

Senator HARTKE, who is the chairman 
of the Democratic senatorial campaign 
committee, delivered a very stirring ad- 
dress on the occasion. By his wise coun- 
sel, his political sagacity, and his ability 
to understand the specific problems of 
the Democratic Party in New York, he 
played a great part in heelping to unite 
Democratic forces in our State. I was 
privileged to hear Senator HARTKE on this 
occasion and was very pleased to hear the 
many commendations expressed later. 

The text of Senator Harrxe’s address 
follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR VANCE HARTKE, OF 

INDIANA 

I consider myself greatly privileged to be 
in New York tonight in such distinguished 
company, having been invited by both your 
leader—my friend Carmine DeSapio—and by 
the national chairman—my friend John 
Bailey. 

Political dinners are old favorites of mine 
since I come from a political organization 
background. In our committee, as in yours, 
we pride ourselves on uniting old-fashioned 
political organization with the reform-type 
service demanded by today’s voters. 

This is, I submit, uniquely possible within 
the framework of the Democratic Party. We 
are at once the oldest political party in con- 
tinuous existence in the world today and yet 
we are the party of programs and progress. 
Our party and its leaders have always had a 
way of cutting through the fat and getting 
to the meat of the problem. They have 
always led when leadership was demanded. 
They have always had programs when pro- 
grams were needed. They had all this be- 
cause they were Democrats and the Demo- 
cratic Party has always been grounded among 
the great masses of people. 

Thomas Jefferson won the country’s first 
contested election in 1796. His campaign 
theme was The Rights of Man.” As we look 
back to then from the problems of 1961, we 
must conclude that things have not changed 
much, 

Jefferson said there were two kinds of peo- 
ple in political parties. First. those who 
fear and distrust the people and wish to draw 
all powers from them into the hands of the 
higher classes. Secondly, those who identify 
themselves with the people, have confidence 
in them, cherish and consider them as the 
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most honest and safe.” Jefferson, of course, 
belonged to the latter. 

In nearly every election since Jefferson's 
time the basic struggle has been between 
the people's party and the party of special 
interest. Last fall was no different. But 
this Nation saw a bitter campaign in which 
issues that have no place in American poli- 
tics were blown far beyond their importance. 
After this campaign, you people delivered 
the Nation's largest package of electoral 
votes to John F. Kennedy. New York State 
provided 45 of President Kennedy's 303 elec- 
toral votes. The Kennedy majority in New 
York City was 792,000, 

Immediately after that election, one of 
the closest in history, we listened while the 


Republicans cried “foul” and parroted the 


party line that they had been robbed. Yet, 
2 months after taking office, President Ken- 
nedy pulled up with an astounding vote in 
the Gallup Poll. Dr. Gallup, just a month 
ago, reported 73 percent of the American 
people approve of the job the President is 
doing. That was 6 percent more than the 
figure recorded by Dr. Gallup for President 
Eisenhower at a comparable time in his first 
term. Last Saturday the Nation's newspa- 
per editors voted 104 to 11 that the Presi- 
dent is doing a good Job. 

President Kennedy and his new adminis- 

tration have awed the skeptics and fasci- 
nated the admirers. His grasp of presiden- 
tial responsibilities and his forthright ef- 
forts to meet these responsibilities have been 
wonderful. 
Every man and woman comes into this 
world without any understanding concern- 
ing his future, his life, his destiny. Yet, in 
spite of difference of wealth, position or 
birth, there is a difference in that individual 
who ultimately in life says that my soul and 
mind shall not be dedicated to serving only 
myself. This to me is President John F. 
Kennedy. This truly great individual pos- 
sesses a soul and mind that is trying to 
comprehend the wonders of this world and 
trying in some measure to reproduce these 
wonders into something better for man- 
kind. He is a mirror of the world—alive, 
not dead, active, not dull; courageous, not 
a coward. He is always thinking, learning, 
experimenting and practicing his knowledge. 
He is the kind of person who has learned 
that his own personal life is subordinate to 
achievement of the higher goals. 

It is to him that others look for leader- 
ship. The world, his community, his party, 
his friends—and even his enemies—look up 
to him and expect to learn from him. Some- 
times his ability is not immediately recog- 
nized or appreciated; in some cases, repelled 
by envy. 

He cannot move in order to expect grati- 
tude—but must move for posterity in the 
firm confidence that the future will benefit 
from his efforts. He must be like an acrobat 
who takes leaps which others cannot execute. 
He thereby derives a direct and lively pleas- 
ure in every accomplishment—in every prob- 
lem solved, in every election won. 

The boredom which haunts the ordinary 
man can never come close to him. Yet to 


him there can be a lonely existence in that 


he can expect little, if any sympathy for 
apparent failures. He cannot be surprised 
if society at times wants to repel him. The 
great and extraordinary work done by him 
can only be done if he disregards the talk, 
speeches, and opinions of critics. He must 
quietly continue on, in spite of their criti- 
cism. 

The sloganeers have now come up with 
a new slick trick. They are trying to sell 
the people on the idea that the President 
may be popular, but his programs are not. 
I call this the soft-soap sell. It is not going 
to work because President Kennedy's pro- 
grams are the Democratic Party's programs. 
The Democratic Party is the people's party 
and the majority party, and it always has 
been. 
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What these Republican sloganeers are try- 
ing to do is as transparent as glass, They 
know that President Kennedy is popular. 
They know he has nudged the ship of state 
out into the breeze and is piloting it with 
a firm hand on the rudder while heading it 
in the direction of progress. 

So, the Republicans now know they have 
another popular Democrat. The Republi- 
cans want to turn what was a fact in the 
last administration into a salable myth for 
this one. 

President Eisenhower was a popular war 
hero. He had no political affiliations before 
becoming a candidate and no experience in 
civil government before becoming President. 
Ike's idea of the Presidency was to allow the 
Government and the country to coast along 
with a minimum of guidance and a mini- 
mum of push. He liked to be known as one 
who was above party. 

Yet, with such a popular hero in the White 
House, we Democrats gained control of Con- 
gress in 1954 and kept control throughout 
the remainder of the Eisenhower years. It 
was because the Democratic Party and its 
principles were still speaking for the ma- 
jority of Americans. 

The Republicans think they can suddenly 
hang a no-party label on President Kennedy, 
belittle his programs and seize control of 
Congress in 1962. I say it will not be done. 
I say we Democrats are going to increase 
our majority in Congress and get along with 
the job we have set out to do. And I think 
New York Democrats are going to do their 
part in 1962 as they did in 1960. 

President Kennedy sought the office and 
brought to it a lifetime as a Democrat and 
many years of service in politics. In addi- 
tion, he is blessed with intelligence, educa- 
tion, sincerity, experience, energy, and 
capable advisers. What is more, the girls 
say he is good looking. 

With all this going for him, it is no wonder 
he is popular. The new spirit he has brought 
to the White House adds to his popularity. 
Yet, President Kennedy would never set him- 
self apart from his party. He is, indeed, part 
of the Democratic Party and, happily, its 
best spokesman and salesman. 

In capturing the spirit of the party, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has captured the spirit of the 
Nation—tired of foundering, tired of drift- 
ing, worried about health and housing, work 
and waste, taxes and troubles. 

We Democrats know that we cannot solve 
all the troubles of this Nation overnight. 
But we also know that these problems can- 
not be solved unless we dare to try. 

In Congress we are working to hammer out 
the program designed by the President. We 
have made substantial progress on the anti- 
recession bills, having passed extended 
jobless benefits, a bill to aid depressed areas, 
a new higher minimum wage, and measures 
to help out families suffering from unem- 
ployment. We are working on housing, tax 
reform, highways, incentives for business 
and industrial expansion. 

It is we Democrats who are intent upon 
an expanded economy so that we can pro- 
vide not only jobs for the jobless, but 1.2 
million jobs for those youngsters who will 
enter the labor market this year and for the 
estimated 2.3 million jobs that we are told 
will be lost to automation and better 
efficiency. 

It is a Democratic administration that is 
insisting on full protection of the rights of 
all Americans to work, to vote, to live in 
peace, and dignity. It is we who are insist- 
ing on full application of equal rights, It 
is we who are tackling problems of spread- 
ing communism around the globe, inade- 
quate defense, second best in space, com- 
muter transportation needs, better high- 
Ways, polluted rivers, recreation needs, 
juvenile delinquency, not enough schools 
and teachers. It is we who are setting the 
pace as good neighbors at home and abroad. 
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Of course, some of these things may be 
unpopular with some of the special interests 
and with some Republican leaders. It is 
basic Republican belief that government 
should do as little as possible. It is basic 
Democratic belief that government should 
do what is necessary. 

These programs are popular. They are 
being pushed by popular men, men who dare 
to act and who dare to tell the bald truth 
and not sweep unpleasant facts under the 
rug. 

If any State in our Union understands 
leadership of this kind, it is New York. In 
our lifetime, New York has given us super- 
lative leadership—from Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt to your present great leaders. 

Republicans, too, have had great leaders 
in this State. The trouble is, when a New 
York Republican wins prominence in city 
hall or up in Albany or down In Washington, 
he ends up fighting a rear-guard action with 
his own party. This was true in the days 
of Teddy Roosevent and it still is true today. 

In our party the program is clearly laid 
out, The leadership is firmly established 
and its goals are clear. The mood of the 
people is caught up in the program of the 
party and the determination of the leaders 
to get the job done. 

The opportunity for service is as great as 
any time in our history. With dedication 
of purpose and belief in the undying prin- 
ciples of our party, confidence in the leader- 
ship, unity in the organization, we will ac- 
complish the job we have set out to accom- 
plish. We shall reach the goal we have set 
out to reach. We shall move from platform 
and promise to programs and performance. 

The call has come clearly from the man 
in the White House. Ours, said President 
Kennedy, is the challenge to “get this Nation 
moving again, As the party of hope, it is 
our responsibility and opportunity to call 
forth the greatness of the American people. 
In this spirit, we must rededicate ourselves 
to the continuing service of the rights of 
man everywhere in America and everywhere 
on God’s earth.” 


Poland’s Constitution Day 


SPEECH 
R oF 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 170th anniversary of Poland's 
Constitution Day. It was on May 3, 
1791, that the Polish patriots, without 
bloodshed or disorder, won approval of 
a Constitution which assured important 
social, political and educational reforms 
for the Polish people. The Polish Con- 
stitution was adopted only 2 years after 
the adoption of our own Constitution, 
and was imbued with the same spirit of 
freedom and democracy; in fact many 
Polish patriots had aided us in.our own 
earlier struggle for freedom. 

Unfortunately, Poland's 3d of May 
Constitution is no longer the foundation 
stone of the Polish Government; instead 
it has been replaced by a Communist 
“constitution” forcibly imposed on the 
Poles in 1953 by the Soviet Union. But 
the Polish people have not abandoned 
the ideals and aspirations embodied in 
their 1791 Constitution. Despite the 
ruthless Communist oppression, the 
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Poles have not accepted this Russian 
domination and have not surrendered 
their love of freedom. 

Millions of Poles have emigrated to 
this country and contributed their 
strength and vigor to the building of 
America. Today, I would like to join 
with them and freedom-loving Poles 
everywhere to mark this important an- 
niversary of freedom, and to pledge our 
support for returning to Poland the Lib- 
erty and sovereignty she has known in 
more fortunate periods of her history. 


Wake Up, America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, Ohio's 16th 
Congressional District is honored this 
week as the home of James Lutz, cham- 
picn orator in the national contest spon- 
sored by the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution at Clearwater, Fla. 

James is a senior student at Louisville 
High School, Louisville, Ohio, where 
Donald R. Terry, director of forensics, 
has established a prize-winning depart- 
ment of speech. 

The son of Mr. and Mrs. Mervin Lutz, 
of Louisville, James is an outstanding 
student who was a certificate winner in 
the national merit scholarship test this 
year, winner of the Stark County debate 
championship for the past 2 years, win- 
ner of the McKinley invitational debate 
tournament for 2 years, debate cham- 
pion of northeast Ohio district No. 3, 
winner of the tri-State debate tourney, 
and winner of second place in the Na- 
tional Forensic League district tourna- 
ment. 

I am pleased to include with my re- 
marks the address that won for James 
the Ohio original oratory contest of the 
Sons of the American Revolution and 
the right to participate in the national 
contest, which he has also won: 

Wake Up, AMERICA 

In 1836 at the dedication of the Concord 
Battle Monument, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
wrote this famous statement: 


“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard around the 
world.” 


With that shot our forefathers engaged in 
a bitter struggle to obtain freedom from a 
blundering Hanoverian English King George 
III who ruled the colonies with a hand of 
tyranny. This tyranny, a lack of political 
and personal freedom, the Townshend Act, 
the Quartering Act, and the Stamp Act, be- 
came intolerable to the colonists. Unrest 
appeared. Americans openly voiced their 
feelings. Patrick Henry in his famous ora- 
tion to the Virginia House of Burgesses 
stanchly declared: 2 

“Is life so dear or so sweet as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slav- 
ery? Forbid it Almighty God. I know not 
what course others may take, but as for 
me give me liberty or give me death.” 
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Thomas Jefferson's immortal words when 
he penned the Declaration of Independence 
rang out: 

“We hold these truths to be self evident— 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.“ 

Emotions were stirred, feelings were 
aroused until by a rude bridge that arched 
the flood some embattled farmers fired a shot 
heard around the world. That shot was a 
symbol. It was a symbol of a burning and 
intense desire for freedom. A desire which 
burned at Bunker Hill, at Lexington, at Con- 
cord;a desire which warmed the souls of men 
during the dark hours of Valley Forge; a de- 
sire which was kindled in the hearts of 
women and children as they endured hard- 
ships to support an army. A desire for which 
no price was too high to pay; no sacrifice too 
great to make; or no blood too precious to 
shed, 

Freedom was won. The Colonies were 
victorious, but only because lowly, humble 
farmers were wil to die and shed their 
blood that others might be free. They suf- 
fered, they sacrificed, and they died that suc- 
ceeding generations might know and enjoy 
the liberties which they so earnestly sought. 
To those who died, freedom was an unful- 
filled dream; to us, a reality. 

Have we lived up to the heritage which 
is ours? In examining ourselves, can we 
honestly say that we are of the same caliber 
as our forefathers? Can we say that we 
honor and cherish freedom as much as did 
those embattled farmers? In truth we can- 
not equate ourselves with those dedicated 
colonists who died for freedom. For you 
see our people are a people of complacency, 
& people made up of college students who 
riot against the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, a people infiltrated by Com- 
munist influence in business, labor, and 
politics. Ours is a people who are lax in 
using their rights and a people who no longer 
practice that all men are created $ 

Freedom is a word for which men have 
died, a word which we abuse and a word 
which the Communists want to eliminate 
from the hearts, minds, and souls of all 
men, The Communists to realize the values 
of liberty. Lenin has stated this about 
liberty: 

“It is true that liberty is precious, so 
precious that it must be rationed.” 

So wake up, America! The clarion call to 
duty sounds today with as much imperative- 
ness as it sounded in 1776 for those gallant 
Americans who answered the call and brought 
the birth of freedom to our Nation. 

Today, we as free Americans stand at the 
cross roads of human destiny. The choice 
is ours, will we throw away the priceless 
heritage passed down to us etched in the 
blood of gallant Americans or will we pick 
up the gauntlet and answer the challenge 
of communism in the tradition of America’s 
past? 

What will be your answer, America of to- 
day? Will freedom or tyranny be reborn? 
Wake up, America, wake up before the 
slumber of apathy becomes the death sleep 
of the great heritage of 1776. 


The Saga of Our Italians—III 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, a 
great writer, Emma Lazarus, caught the 
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spirit of America in her poem “The New 

Colossus.” The words are so beautiful 

that they bear repetition: 

Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost, to me 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


Millions of immigrants thirsting for 
freedom have poured through the Golden 
Door of New York or the Golden Gate of 
San Francisco. They have contributed 
mightily to the building of our Nation, 
the preservation of our institutions and 
the enhancement of its reputation. Dr. 
Mario A. Pei, a son of an Italian immi- 
grant, has contributed in a large measure 
to the growth of education and the en- 
hancement of American prestige, not 
only in America, but throughout the 
world. 

The New York Mirror on May 9, 1961, 
continued its series on famous Italians 
and their contributions to America by 
writing about the background and the 
life story of Dr. Mario A. Pei, one of 
Columbia University’s famous sons. Dr. 
Pei was born in Italy and was brought 
here by his parents at an early age. I 
had the pleasure of knowing Dr. Pei 
when he was a student at Columbia Uni- 
versity and also had contact with him 
when I was a young assistant district at- 
torney and he was a member of the 
grand jury. This world-renowned 
scholar has not only affected the lives 
of public officials, but also the minds of 
young people searching for education 
and for knowledge. 

Under the byline of Ara Piastro and 
Harry Altshuler, the story of Mario Pei 
is unfolded. I believe that the American 
people would appreciate knowing the 
contributions of this immigrant boy who 
helped make the United States great, and 
whose influence in the minds of his stu- 
dents will project itself for the good of 
America and for the future. The story 
of Dr. Pei, Columbia’s famous linguist, 
follows: 

Cotumsia’s Dr. Per, A Famous LINGUIST 

(By Ara Plastro and Harry Altshuler) 

Just what song the sirens sang and what 
language they sang it in, on that distant day 
when Ulysses sailed by lashed to his mast, 
is a mystery of antiquity which has always 
intrigued scholarly folk. 

If anyone can fathom the answer, it might 
well be Dr. Mario A. Pei, professor of romance 
philosophy at Columbia University, world- 
renowned authority on 1 es—and quite 
an expert amateur in the field of folksongs 
as well, 

He speaks four languages—Italian, French, 
and Spanish, as well as English—admits that 
he can manage 12 or 15 others “rather well,” 
and is modest about his ability to “stumble 
around” in 30 to 40 more. 

Currently he’s on a sabbatical leave from 
Columbia and is due back in the fall. He's 
spending the holiday by teaching at the 
university in Lisbon, Portugal, under an ar- 
rangement with NATO. He picked up Por- 
tuguese in the last year or so—just for fun. 
The earlier part of the sabbatical year, he 
spent as acting dean of the U.S. Army lan- 
guage’s school in Monterey, Calif. 

Dr. Pei was born in Rome on February 16, 
1901. The family—Francesco Pei, a busi- 
nessman; his wife Luisa; Mario and his sis- 
ter—moved to New York in 1908. Mario at- 
tended a parochial school, St. Francis Xavier, 
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took his bachelor's degree at City College, 
then skipped right on to a Ph. D. at 
Columbia. 

There was never any doubt about the field 
he wanted to work in. He had a gift for lan- 
guages, originating, his wife Pearl suggests, 
in the remarkable keenness of his ear. 

“He never forgets the sound of anything 
he’s heard,” she said. “He can remember 
folksongs he listened to years ago—not only 
the words, but the tune, also. He hums 
them for me and I pick them out on the 
piano.” 

Very quickly, too, it was apparent he had 
a gift for teaching, which has occupied much 
of the rest of his life. But before he became 
a teacher, it was a point of pride with him 
to pay for his own education: He did it with 
jobs as a floorwalker at Macy’s, a salesman 
in a jewelry store, and tutoring less-gifted 
students. 

His dictoral thesis on “The Language of 
the Eighth-Century Texts in Northern 
France” created a stir among scholars 
around the world, and is still considered one 
of the best disertations ever to come out of 
Columbia. 

But for all the vast, erudite research that 
went into it, and his other studies of the 
languages of Charlemagne's time, here is no 
dry-as-dust scholar picking musty texts to 
pieces. His feeling for languages is a roman- 
tic one. 

“Language is people,” he says. It's his- 
tory and politics. It's civilization.” 

Something that underlines this point is 
his one venture into popular fiction, “Swords 
of Anjou,” a historical novel. 

It’s a cloak-and-sword romance, swash- 
buckling with the beat of them, and must 
have given him as much joy to write as it 
has given many a reader. 

On another level, a great deal of his serious 
work has been popular, also. The Story of 
Language,” his volume tracing the tongues 
of the world and their interrelationships, 
was written with such deceptive ease and 
compelling color that it became a Book-of- 
the-Month Club selection. 

He has written many other books from 
the scholarly, “French Precursors of the 
Chanson de Roland,” to the lively “Our 
Names“ which traces the fascinating origins 
of what we are called, and other books that 
are used as texts. 

Dr. Pei travels widely. Everywhere he 
goes, he is teaching—and 1 When 
home in New York (at 35 Hamilton Pl.) he 
and his wife like to have friends in for 
parties and trot out the folksongs he has 
picked up here and there. 

His studies in phonetics and linguistics 
have made him one of the world's foremost 
authorities on language. But his influence 
goes far beyond academic circles. The Phi 
Beta Kappa key, the gold and silver medals 
from various schools, testify to his excellence 
as a scholar; the Bronze Plaque of the Free- 
dom Foundation of Valley Forge attests to 
his outstanding achievements in bringing 
about a better understanding of the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

The Italian Government decorated him as 
Cavaliere Ufficiale in 1958. Even the So- 
viets have done him the singular honor of 
publishing a shrill attack on his book, “The 
World's Chief Languages — because he did 
not put Russian up at the top of the list. 
They saw his book as a sinister Anglo-Amer- 
ican plot to dominate the world—maybe be- 
cause it was written in English. 

Right now, with the growing realization of 
the free world’s urgent need to pull to- 
gether, the towering and friendly figure of 
Dr. Pei is being recognized in its true im- 
portance. 

We need to understand our friends and 
they need to know us better. Dr. Pei speaks 
their language and can help us all to com- 
municate, 
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The C. & O., the B. & O., and the Public 
Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following brief discussion of the cur- 
rent attempt by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway to gain control of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad. This April 26, 1961, 
statement of the New York Central Rail- 
road is to the point and should be of in- 
terest to all of us: 

ACADEMIC? 


By a Wall Street Journal Staff Reporter: 

“WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va.—Walter 
J. Tuohy, president of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway, told the annual meeting the 
question of Federal approval of C. & O. con- 
trol of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is 
‘academic because we're going to get it.“ 

This clipping obviously refers to the fact 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will open hearings on C. & O.'s application 
to control B. & O. on June 19, 1961. 

We don't believe this question is the least 
bit academic. 

The Interstate Commerce Act is quite clear 
on the responsibilities of ICC concerning 
proposed mergers or consolidations of rail- 
roads. It says in part: 

In passing upon any proposed transac- 
tion under the provisions of this paragraph, 
the Commission shall give weight to the fol- 
lowing considerations, among others: (1) 
The effect of the proposed transaction upon 
adequate transportation service to the pub- 
lic; (2) the effect upon the public interest 
of the Inclusion, or failure to include, other 
railroads in the territory involved in the 
proposed transaction.” 

“The Commission shall have authority in 
the case of a proposed transaction under this 
paragraph involving a railroad or railroads, 
as a prerequisite to its approval of the pro- 
posed transaction, to require, upon equitable 
terms, the inclusion of another railroad or 
other railroads in the territory involved, 
upon petition by such railroad or railroads 
requesting such inclusion, and upon finding 
that such inclusion is consistent with the 
public interest.” 

The New York Central Railroad will dem- 
onstrate to the ICC that inclusion of the 
Central in any C. & O-B. & O. proposal is 
essential to the public interest. We are ab- 
solutely convinced that the proposed hap- 
hazard C. & O-B. & O. plan, without the 
Central, will do irreparable damage to rail- 
road service east of the Mississippi. 

And we are not alone in this conviction. 

SENATE STUDY REPORT 


An official report to the Senate of the 
United States, titled “National Transporta- 
tion Policy”? published on January 3, 1961, 
supports Central's position on the B. & 0 
C. & O. proposal, 

This exhaustive study, prepared by trans- 
portation experts, says today's railroad prob- 
lems might have been avoided except for 
“the unfortunate and frustrating experience 
of falling back on the piecemeal approach” 
to consolidation of our rail facilities. 


1 Prepared for the Committee in Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce by the Special Study 
Group on Transportation Policies in the 
United States. 
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The proposed C. & O. control of the B. & O. 
is nothing but a piecemeal approach to the 
rail problems east of the Mississippi. 

The Senate report says “general consolida- 
tion (of rail facilities) must be approached 
on a regional or national basis.“ 

The C. & O.-B. & O. scheme is neither re- 
gional nor national in concept. 

The Senate experts say “Furthermore, in 
the absence of a regional approach there is 
danger of a merger of the two largest sys- 
tems which would make impossible the for- 
mation of another system in that region 
that could provide either extensive or in- 
tensive competition.” 

Central is convinced that a strong, com- 
petitively balanced two system rail complex 
is by far the most effective answer to rail 
problems east of the Mississippi. The Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad and its affiliates are form- 
ing one such system. A N. Y. C- B. & O- 
C. & O. merger would permit the formation of 
the second. 

THE PUBLIC INTEREST 

It is entirely possible that some people 
with financial interests in the C. & O. would 
benefit from its control of B. & O. 

Here's what the Senate report says about 
interests. 

“The overall public interest must super- 
sede the interests of participating carriers 
and of opposing interests. This position has 
been emphasized throughout the report and 
is the basis of reorientation of national trans- 
portation policy. Applied to the subject of 
railroad consolidation it means that various 
individual interests may not be permitted 
to impede a program deemed essential to our 
national security and economic growth.” 

CONCERN OF U.S. SENATE 


The Senate of the United States is deeply 
concerned with the problem of rebuilding a 
vigorous, competitive rail system. In a let- 
ter concerning the Senate transportation 
study, for example, Senator WARREN G. 
Macnvson, chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
said: “The increasing challenge of world 
economic competition makes imperative a 

tion system which will assure 
rapid economic p and provide ade- 
quately for national defense with a minimum 
expenditure of national manpower and ma- 
terial resources.” 

We of the Central intend to make the 
fullest possible contribution toward build- 
ing such a transportation system. We shall 
welcome your active support. 

THe New YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD. 

April 26, 1961. 


The Need for a Naval Hospital at Long 
Beach, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr, Speaker, on 
March 23 the House passed HR. 5000, 
the military construction authorization 
bill for this year. Included in its provi- 
sions was a sorely needed item for con- 
struction of a naval hospital at Long 
Beach, Calif. The sum authorized was 
$8,763,000. No cost for land acquisition 
is involved because land required is be- 
ing donated to the Government. 
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Subsequently, the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee deleted this item from 
the bill. The bill passed the Senate in 
this form. 

The priority for this item is great. 
The Department of Defense and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget fully support the 
project. It is respectfully submitted 
that it should be restored. This can be 
done in conference. 

Long Beach, Calif., has the third larg- 
est concentration of naval ships in the 
country, exceeded only by Norfolk, Va., 
and San Diego, Calif. Long Beach is 
the home port of 112 Navy ships. There 
are approximately 32,000 active duty 
personnel in ships home-ported at Long 
Beach and 16,700 active duty personnel 
ashore of all services within a 30-mile 
radius of the proposed hospital site. 
Additionally, there are 3,400 Army and 
5,900 Air Force personnel stationed in 
the area requiring medical support. 

Long Beach is the hub of the large 
military community, afloat and ashore, 
in the entire Los Angeles-Long Beach 
metropolitan area of over 5 million pop- 
ulation. If a naval hospital is not pro- 
vided, these thousands of active-duty 
personne] in the Los Angeles-Long Beach 
area will continue to be without the 
adequate and timely medical and hos- 
pital care to which they are legally and 
morally entitled, and continued deteri- 
oration of the welfare and morale of 
these personnel can be expected. 

The mission of the naval base at Los 
Angeles is to provide logistic support to 
fleet units and other designated com- 
mands, In addition to assistance to the 
forces afloat of ships repair, supply, 
and other support elements, a naval 
base must provide for the care and the 
hospitalization of the sick, injured, or 
wounded entrusted with the complex 
and hazardous task of maintaining our 
fleet in readiness for war. To do this 
adequately, medical facilities must be 
available. This moral responsibility of 
our Government is understood and fully 
met in most instances throughout the 
Naval Establishment, but in the Los 
Angeles-Long Beach area it is paradoxi- 
cal that our naval base, supporting the 
third largest group of ships homeported 
in the United States, does not include 
a naval hospital. Other than an 86-bed 
Army station hospital at Fort Mac- 
Arthur and a 40-bed dispensary at the 
Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, there 
is no existing similar-type facility within 
80 miles of Long Beach. 

The hospital ship Haven berthed at 
the naval station in an in-service-in- 
reserve status, is being used as an interim 
hospital facility and although it has an 
authorized allowance of 425 beds, only 
350 of these can be considered to be 
usable for this interim mission. In ad- 
dition, the facilities of Haven are such 
that only active duty and retired males 
can be accommodated. There are no 
suitable accommodations for service- 
women. The ship is old. It was designed 
as a seagoing ambulance, which may 
have been adequate for the evacuation 
of casualties from forward areas in 
World War I, but is entirely unsuitable 
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as a substitute for a hospital ashore. 
Its deficiencies include lack of facilities 
to promote a healthful, rapid conva- 
lescence. Crowded compartments, bunks 
in tiers of two and three, critically exces- 
sive noise levels, lack of accommoda- 
tions for visiting, and exposed ducts, 
piping, etc., which preclude proper 
cleanliness, are included among the fac- 
tors which militate against fully satis- 
factory hospital services being provided 
forces afloat and ashore in the Long 
Beach area. 

This naval base is the only naval base 
in the continental United States that 
does not have a naval hospital. Below 
is a recap of the other naval bases, their 
attendant naval hospitals, and approxi- 
mate distance of hospital from base 
headquarters area: 


Approxi 
mate 
miles 

Naval base Hospital located at— from 
head- 
quarters 
area 
Boston, Mass Chelsea, Mass 0 
Newport, R. I.... . Newport, R. I.. 0 
Portsmouth, N. II. . . Portsmouth, N. H. 0 
55 dd begs Brook- t. Albans, N. V. 15-20 
Philadelphia, Pa. . Philadelphia, Pa 0 
Norfolk, Va Portsmouth, Va 8-10 
Key West, La 0 
ark -| Charleston, 8. C. 0 
San pap Calif. .... 0 
188. 15-20 
Bremerton, Wash. 0 
Pearl Harbor, Pearl Harbor, 0 
Hawall. Hawaii. 


While there are no naval bases in the 
8th or 9th naval districts, a naval hos- 
pital is located at Corpus Christi, Tex., 
and Great Lakes, III., to serve the needs 
of these respective areas. 

The limited number of beds previously 
mentioned at Fort MacArthur, San Pe- 
dro, and at the Dispensary, Marine Corps 
Air Station, El Toro, added to those of 
the hospital ship Haven, whose inade- 
quacies have been previously stated, can- 
not begin to provide the required and ex- 
pected medical care for this vast mili- 
tary population. Continual reliance 
cannot be expected from Haven due to 
the possibility of an emergency commit- 
ment elsewhere such as could be caused 
again by a limited war or disaster. 
Haven was active during the Korean 
crisis and the “Passage to Freedom” 
evacuation in Indochina in 1954. 

Other than the limited facilities men- 
tioned above, the nearest adequate hos- 
pitals are located at Camp Pendleton— 
600 beds—and at San Diego—1,750 
beds—distances of 80 and 110 miles re- 
spectively. Long Beach-based person- 
nel use these hospitals, but this situa- 
tion is analogous to Washington, D.C., 
personnel traveling to Richmond, Va., or 
Wilmington, Del.; to Charleston, S. C., 
personnel traveling to Savannah, Ga.; to 
Norfolk, Va., personnel traveling to Rich- 
mond, Va.; or to Boston personnel travel- 
ing to Portland, Maine, for hospital care. 

Although of secondary importance as 
compared to the active forces, the re- 
quirements of service dependents and 
retired personnel should also be consid- 
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ered. There are 21,800 Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps retired in the area, 22,900 
dependents of active duty personnel, and 
21,800 dependents of retired personnel. 
The disadvantages of the distances to 
Camp Pendleton and San Diego are ob- 
vious, particularly in the case of the 
dependent women and children who 
either do not have private cars or do not 
drive. The net result of the absence of 
suitable medical and hospital facilities 
in the Long Beach area is that adequate 
care is not readily available for the per- 
sonnel to whom the Government has 
this responsibility. As a consequence, 
their welfare and morale have deterio- 
rated and will continue to suffer unless 
the situation is corrected. The recently 
expanded Medicare program wherein 
dependents can consult civilian doctors 
and use civilian medical facilities under 
certain restrictions has tended to al- 
leviate this condition. However, it does 
not authorize outpatient care for many 
medical needs, and when the medical 
care is authorized the serviceman pays 
part of the expense. 

With the mounting cost of Medicare 
in civilian hospitals, it is considered that 
the Long Beach Naval Hospital would 
pay for itself in a few years. From in- 
formation obtained from the Blue Cross 
office in Los Angeles, 4747 West Sun- 
set Boulevard, in the Greater Los Ange- 
les area alone since January 1960, av- 
erage monthly hospital cost for Armed 
Forces dependents under Medicare has 
been $363,000. This amount does not 
include approximately $145,000 per 
month cost of doctors’ fees under Medi- 
care. Sixty-five percent of the Medi- 
care costs in the Greater Los Angeles 
area are incurred by Navy and marine 
dependents. It is a conservative esti- 
mate that funds in the amount of $225,- 
000 per month would be saved in de- 
pendent medical costs alone, that is, 
tonsillectomies, examinations, labora- 
tory tests, X-rays, and the like, if a na- 
val hospital were constructed in the Los 
Angeles-Long Beach area. 

When the former naval hospital, 
which the Navy had to vacate and trans- 
fer to the Veterans’ Administration in 
1950 under a preemptory order of their 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson, was 
started in 1941, the fleet based here had 
its own hospital ship. There were so 
many hospital cases requiring treatment 
in facilities ashore, however, that a con- 
venient hospital was needed. Before the 
hospital was completed, the patients 
were sent by ambulance to San Diego. 
Traffic conditions were hazardous and 
numerous accidents occurred. To ac- 
commodate such patients, the Long 
Beach Naval Hospital was built. Dur- 
ing the year before it was closed, even 
during the slump in military activity 
following World War II, about 550 ac- 
tive military personne] were being cared 
for at all times. 

The proposed hospital will be smaller 
than the former one but the need for a 
naval hospital in Long Beach is just as 
urgent today as it was in 1941. Under 
today's world conditions the fleet and its 
shore support activities must operate 
with much greater intensity than in the 
period between World War II and Korea. 
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The availability of proper medical care 
is a necessary prerequisite for the morale 
and operating efficiency of this fleet, 

The logical means of correcting this 
military medical problem in the Los An- 
geles-Long Beach area is to construct the 
500-bed naval hospital. Approval of this 
project is urgently needed. This can 
best be accomplished most economically 
on the land which the city of Long Beach 
has so generously set aside for this pur- 
pose at the nominal cost to the Govern- 
ment of $10. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject of 
the captive nations—CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I request 
that the following responses of our citi- 
zens to House Resolution 211 be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

Arnu. 25, 1961. 

Dran Mr. Fioop: In the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for April 17, 1961, I read your state- 
ment concerning H.R. 211, which would es- 
tablish a Special Committee on Captive 
Nations, 

Please accept my hearty support for this 
resolution. It should prove embarrassing to 
Communists, and therefore will further the 
cause of freedom everywhere. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs, JOSEPH SHULSINGER. 
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ANTI-CoMMUNIST ASSOCIATION OF 
UKRAINIANS OF REVOLUTIONARY- 
DEMOCRATIC PERSUASIONS IN THE 
U.S. A., INC., 


Hon. DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The Anti-Communist Association 
of Ukrianians of Revolutionary-Democratic 
Persuasions in the U.S.A., Inc., expresses sup- 
port for your resolution introduced in the 
House of Representatives March 8, 1961. We 
heartily favor the creation of a special per- 
manent committee to deal with the captive 
nations in the grip of Soviet Russian tyranny 
and enslavement. 

Sincerely yours, 


March 26, 1961. 


K. PRYCHODKO, 
Chairman of the Association, 
M. SEMENEC, 
Secretary, the Branch of External 
Connections by the Association. 
May 1, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your leadership in introducing 
H.R. 211 is most commendable. I fee] that 
there is a pressing need for a special com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations to counteract 
the tremendous Communist propaganda ma- 
chine which has put us to a terrible dis- 
advantage in the waging of the cold war. 

Iam writing letters both to my Congress- 
man, JoxL T. Bnor nn of the tenth district 
of Virginia, and to chairman Smrru of the 
Rules Committee urging them to support 
this bill. I am also encouraging my friends 
to support this bill by writing to their 
Con en. 

Sincerely yours, 
JohN W. VINTER. 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or AMERICA, Troy, N. V., BRANCS, 
Troy, N.Y., May 3, 1961. 
Hon. Dax RT. J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Our organiza- 
tion the Troy, N.Y., Branch of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America wishes to 
congratulate you on your bold move in 
introducing the resolution calling for the 
establishment of a permanent Committee on 
Captive Nations in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Such a Committee is long over- 
due. 

A Committee on the Captive Nations would 
be a popular source of information on the 
various enslaved nations of the U.S.S.R. It 
would inform the American people and the 
world at large on the state of affairs behind 
the Iron Curtain and assist the Government 
in formulating its policies with respect to 
the captive nations, We are writing our 
Congressmen CAaRELEION KN and LEO 
O'Brien asking them to support your reso- 
lution, 


Sinccrely yours, 
PETER TARNOWSKI, 
President. 
APRIL 21, 1960. 


Hon, Danret FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dran Sm: In looking through the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for 1961 I saw House 
Resolution 211. It was very gratifying to 
see that our Congress has a man who 1s 
deeply interested in captive nations. 

It is clear that the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics is not a union by consent of 
the people, but a union imposed upon them 
by a dictatorial regime. It is a sign of 
healthy mind, of sound character and of 
deep democratic feeling for us Americans 
to realize this situation, That we should 
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help these enslaved nations is a duty of 
brotherhood and a duty to mankind. 

I hope, Mr. FLoon, that your resolution is 
passed, so that we, as conscientious Ameri- 
can citizens know that the cries of the en- 
slaved people under Communist Russia are 
heard by our Government and that action 
is taken, 

Respectfully, 
Jzsts E. JIMÉNEZ. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 30, 1961. 
Drar CONGRESSMAN: I herewith express 
my sincere gratitude to you for your pre- 
vailing action in the matter of enlightening 
our fellow Americans on imperialistic Soviet 
policy and supporting the liberation efforts 
of nations subjugated by the Russians, 
I appeal to you to continue your support 
of this magnanimous aim. 
Very truly yours, 
NICHOLAS BOHDAN LUCZAKOWSKY. 


May 2, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 
Dran CONGRESSMAN: We, Americans of 


Cossack background, expected your reelec- 
tion, and we are happy you will continue 
your activities in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Your reelection signifies the acclaim of 
your constituents and their approval of your 
splendid political work. We are glad that 
you now in position to continue your work 
for the benefit of the captured peoples. This 
work, in our opinion, serves at the same time 
the best aims of the United States. 

In the furtherance of your patriotic serv- 
ice to this country, and in pursuance of the 
best traditions of its glorious past, and for 
the ideals of the humanity in general, you 
presented in the Congress a new resolution, 
Ppropesing to establish a permanent congres- 
sional Committee for the Captive Nations. 
This proposal evoked in us a feeling of deep 
moral satisfaction because we remain firmly 
convinced that our enemy can be conquered 
only by the common efforts of all of us, the 
peoples of the free world together with the 
peoples suffering under the yoke of the 
Communists. 

On behalf of the Cossack national libera- 
tion movement we offer to you an expression 
of our deepest gratitude for all that you have 
done for our on cause, and we ask you 
to accept our sincere wishes for the realiza- 
tion of your highly humanitarian and polit- 
ically significant proposal. We are convinced 
that the acceptance of your proposal will 
prove to be a great historical event. 

Respectfully yours, 
Icnat Brl rg. 
May 1, 1961. 
Mr. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. Frioop: I appreciate receiving 
news from Washington, D.C. This is it, 
House Resolution 211, proposing a special 
Committee on Captive Nations. 

The three Baltic States lost their inde- 
pendence under the agreement made be- 
tween Germany and Soviet Russia. The 
tremendous merciless power of Soviet Rus- 
sia swept over Estonian territory in 1940 and 
those who had been serving their father- 
land for the benefit of future generations 
were treated as the biggest criminals. 

The Baltic States are looking forward to 
free existence again according to human 
rights in the world, where every nation, big 
or small, should have the right to live. 

Very truly yours, 
ROMAN LAES. 

1411 Toberman Street, 

Los Angeles 15, Calif, 
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May 4, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DANIEL J. FLoop: In 
respect to Moscow’s incr propaganda 
on the subject of “liberation” of the colonial 
nations from capitalism, it is very neces- 
sary to coordinate our activities in revealing 
the Russian tactics of colonizing other na- 
tions, which is still continuing but with dis- 
guished maneuvers and methods. 

In fact, there is no capitalistic or “im- 
perialistic” country in the world which 
might have one-tenth of that number of 
colonized nations that Russia has at present. 
Unfortunately, their lasting struggle for in- 
dependence had never been supported by 
any outside power nor had sufficiently been 
realized. The physically hard and morally 
humiliating conditions that the captive 
nations are bearing under the Moscow dic- 
tators must be highlighted. 

I don't wish to extend this letter to the 
history of struggle of all captive nations but 
wish to point out some facts that took place 
with the Idel-Ural or Volga-Ural nations 
from where I've come. 

The Kazan and the Astrakhan Kingdoms 
on the Volga had been conquered by Ivan 
the Terrible in the midst of the 16th century 
and the native people were slaughtered and 
scattered all over Russia so that the Tatars 
were thoroughly weakened. However, in the 
course of 400 years the Tatars staged many 
uprisings but every time they were repulsed 
by the Russian military forces. 

Toward the end of the First World War, 
when Russian power was shaken by the 
Germans, the Idel-Ural Tatars managed to 
restore their national independence and 
established a parliamentary government in 
November 1917. At the same time, the 
Russian Communists seized power, not 80 
such by force but by means of propaganda, 
which even at that time was used by the 
Communists with astonishing skill. The 
main theme of their propaganda was: 
“Liberty to All,“ which was also interpreted 
by the former colonial nations that They 
may even choose their own way of the 
future.” 

But as soon as the Bolsheviks eleminated 
the Czars remnants, they directed their 
military forces against the Idel-Ural state 
and captured it in April 1918. 

Where is that promised “Liberty” of 1917? 
Nowhere. On the contrary, all nations 
“liberated” by the Russians since 1917, are in 
the Communist orbit and are the subjects 
of the Central Communist Party of 
Moscow. 

Moscow can't tolerate when someone dares 
to speak against it. Thus, your House Reso- 
lution 211, which applies to the captive na- 
tions in the Russian orbit, is the most 
powerful blow against its prestige. And 
that once started, this blow against the 
Moscow colonizers should be continued with 
increasing power. With hope. 

Yours faithfully, 
AHMED GEREY. 
APRIL 22, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLooD: We know from 
the press that you have introduced the 
resolution calling for the establishment of 
a permanent Committee on Captive Na- 
tions in the House of Representatives. 

We wish to congratulate you on your bold- 
ness and wisdom in introducing such a res- 
olution. 

We believe that the captive nations prob- 
lem is steadily growing in importance in 
world affairs. 

The need to realize it, know it, and con- 
sider a proper solution of it when the time 
comes, is becoming more and more evident 
and necessary. 
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Your resolution is, in our opinion, a time- 
ly and proper answer to this need. 
We wish you full success in your action. 
We also are writing our Congressman, the 
honorable Howarp B. Rosrnson, asking him 
to lend his support to your resolution. 
Respectfully yours, 
Wotoprmyr B. SHEMBEL. 
WILLIAM IWANONKO. 


Castro’s Cuba Should Teach Us a Lesson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously obtained, I insert in the 
Record an excellent article which ap- 
peared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer on 
May 5, written by Philip W. Porter: 
CASTRO'S CUBA SHOULD TEACH Us A LESSON 

(By Philip W. Porter) 

Another useful lesson from the Cuban 
fiasco—in addition to the discovery that our 
high Government officials are fallible and 
human—is the extent and speed with which 
the Communist-style police state has taken 
over this island at our back door. 

Most Americans, being casual readers and 
inattentive listeners, knew dimly that Castro 
had abolished freedom of the press and of 
the air—that’s the first thing all dictators 
do—and had confiscated American-owned 
property without compensation. 

They knew also that he had steadily in- 
creased the size and armament of his militia, 
and was doing business with Russia, China, 
and other Iron Curtain countries. And that 
he and the Catholic church were making 
faces at each other. 

They knew the tourist business with Amer- 
ica is shot and it’s extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, for Cuban citizens to leave the 
country now. 

SOME CHERISHED ILLUSIONS 

But somehow they had maintained the 
hope, and probably the belief, that there 
were enough people in Cuba who hated all 
this and would stick their necks out when 
the proper moment for revolt should arise. 

The slowly sinking standard of living in 
Cuba, particularly for the middle classes— 
shortages of familiar goods, shortages of re- 
pair parts, etc., Is no particular secret. It 
has begun to hurt. 

Well, the abortive invasion abruptly ripped 
the vell off those illusions. Castro has ap- 
parently scared the daylights out of those 
remaining in Cuba and established such a 
tight Gestapo-type espionage that his gangs 
were able to round up thousands of suspects 
overnight and keep them in jail until all 
danger from the invading forces had > 
Most of them may still be in jail. Little 
verifiable information comes out of Cuba 
these days. 

Now he has started open warfare with the 
church, which in every country has histori- 
cally resisted communism, All Catholic 
priests in Cuba have been put under house 
arrest, and priests who are foreign citizens 
will require permits to stay. This means 
soon they'll be ousted. Church schools are 
to be “nationalized.” 

THEY WERE BRAINWASHED 


Few civilians, and no militia stuck their 
necks out when the small band of Cuban 
patriots landed in the Zapata swamp. Some 
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might have, had they been out of jail. But 
the sad fact is that they did not though 
the resistance forces had counted on them. 
They had been brainwashed. 

And Castro now no longer pretends that 
some day he is going to have an election. 

Even in the Iron Curtain countries they 
pretend to have elections. The people have 
no choice among the candidates, and the 
few dissenters who vote “no” or don't vote 
at all usually wind up in Siberia or a con- 
centration camp. 

But the Communists governments find it 
useful propaganda to pretend they are hold- 
ing elections, just as they pretend to have 
a parliament. 

Thus the familiar pattern of dictatorship— 
from Hitler, through Mussolini, Mao Tse- 
tung, Stalin, and Khrushchevy—unfolds. No 
freedom of the press, no free passage of 
citizens in and out of the country, confisca- 
tion of foreign property, organization of 
ignorant camp followers into storm troopers, 
jailing of suspects without trial, conflict with 
the church, establishment of an official vil- 
lain (with Hitler it was the Jews; with Rus- 
sia, China and Castro it’s the United States, 
particularly “Wall Street“). 

It's idle to debate whether Castro himself 
is a Communist. His principal lieutenants 
are. He is doing business with the Com- 
munists. He has been following the pattern 
of the police state step by step. Now he 
has cast off all pretense. When you walk 
like a duck, and act like a duck, you are 
a duck. 

Didn't take long, did it, once he got roll- 
ing? Less than 2 years. 


“Symbol of the Nation: Shepard Re- 
stores the Capital’s Faith in Virtues of 
the American People,” an Article by 
James Reston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the text of a brilliant 
article published in the New York Times 
of May 9, 1961, by the distinguished cor- 
respondent of that newspaper, James 
Reston, concerning the remarkable 
achievement of America's first astro- 
naut, Comdr. Alan B. Shepard. 

The article follows: 

SHEPARD RESTORES THE CAPITAL'S FAITH IN 
VIRTUES OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
(By James Reston) 

WasnxIncTon, May 8.—Comdr. Alan Shepard 
had a triumph in Washington today because 
he revived the faith of a sad and disillusioned 
city. 

It was not that he represented the courage 
of this country’s first explorer of outer 
space—everybody expected that—or that he 
was something new. On the contrary, it 
was because he symbolized what Washington 
was created to celebrate but had begun to 
doubt: the free and natural man: simple, 
direct, thoughtful, and modestly confident. 

No matter what he had been like, Wash- 
ington would have been enthusiastic, for 
Washington, weary of defeat, was prepared 
to exaggerate any achievement. 

What surprised this sophisticated and 
cynical capital was that Shepard turned out 
to be that recognizable American character: 
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The kid next door, the dream of the easy 
athletic all-American boy, with faith in the 
Lord, and a glorious happy wife, and every- 
body's mother, 

During the troubles in Cuba and Laos, this 
city has been in a peevish mood. Its theme 
has been that the American people were 
letting the Government down. They were 
selfish and materialistic, uninterested in pay- 
ing for the education of their children, un- 
willing to make the sacrifices necessary to 
meet the challenges of their enemies. 

What had happened to the old virtues, 
Washington was asking. How could we com- 
pete against a centralized, conspiratorial 
Communist society with a free and easy 
society in which peoples were concentrating 
on their own personal aims and unwilling 
to volunteer for the great tasks essential 
to the Nation’s survival? 


ASTRONAUT THE ANSWER 


Shepard provided at least one dramatic 
answer to this indictment. He was not the 
brilliant exception to the rule. He was not 
top of his class at Annapolis. He was well 
down in the middle, with over 40 ahead of 
him, yet he moved in here with a poise that 
astonished everybody from the President to 
the lowliest reporter in the press corps. 

Even President Kennedy, that cool master 
of the news conference, never put on a bet- 
ter demonstration of grace and detailed 
knowledge under fire. Shepard flelded the 
questions like a pro. He was in command 
of the situation from the start to finish, He 
answered the fair questions and refused to 
answer the imprudent questions, And he 
was always considerate of the other astro- 
nauts who sat behind him on the stage and 
might have been chosen to take the first dra- 
matic ride into space. 

When he was asked whether he had any 
doubts or fears before he entered the big 
rocket, he admitted that he had. When he 
was asked whether he ever had any doubts 
about the risks he was taking, he replied 
that that was the easiest question of the 
day because he had never had a single doubt. 


SUSTAINED BY RELIGION 


When he was questioned about his faith, 
he said simply that all of the astronauts 
were sustained by their religion. When he 
was asked whether he had called his wife 
before he took off, he said he had, but that 
that was a personal question. 

Danger he took as part of life and duty 
without question, and even with a kind of 
quiet pride. One was reminded of what 
Albert Camus, the French author and pa- 
triot, said just before he died: 

“My conclusion will be simple. It will 
consist of saying in the very midst of sound 
and fury of our history: ‘Let us rejoice.’ 
Let us rejoice at being faced with cruel 
truths. * * * Let us seek the respite where 
it is—in the very thick of the battle.“ 

In a way, Shepard made almost as much 
of an impression on Washington with his 
words and spirit as he did with his flight. 
He reminded the Nation that there are free 
and able men here unknown to the Nation 
as a whole, and he talked about himself as 
if he were very lucky, and that there were 
many other men who might have had the 
chance he had to prove the point. 

Accordingly, this was a memorable occa- 
sion, which cut through the gloom of the 
last few weeks and provided new hope for 
the future. 

Away back in 1913, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
reflected on the disappointments of the day 
and expressed the kind of faith many men 
felt here today after listening to Shepard. 

“If Iam right it will be a slow business 
for our people to reach rational views, as- 
suming that we are allowed to work peace- 
ably to that end. But as I grow older I 
grow calm. If I feel what are perhaps an 
old man's apprehensions, that competition 
from new races will cut deeper than work- 
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ing men's disputes and will test whether we 
can hang together and can fight. * * * Ido 
not lose my h 1 

“I think it not improbable that man, Uke 
the grub that prepares a chamber for the 
winged thing it never has seen but is to be 
that man may have cosmic destinies that 
he does not understand, And so beyond the 
vision of battling races and an impoverished 


, earth, I catch a dreaming glimpse of peace.” 


Federal Control Must Follow Federal Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us who oppose Federal aid to education 
because there is no way that such aid 
will not be followed by Federal control, 
are in complete agreement with Senator 
Harry Byrp, of Virginia, who so elo- 
quently points out that it would be ir- 
responsible for a Federal agency to pass 
out billions of dollars without exercising 
control over the programs for which they 
are provided.” Senator Byrp calls at- 
tention to one major field in which Fed- 
eral control in the schools will cost the 
taxpayers millions and will result in less 
school construction for which the money 
is allegedly being raised—that is in pro- 
viding that Davis-Bacon wage rates on 
all public school construction be paid 
whenever Federal subsidy is used. I sin- 
cerely urge that all my colleagues care- 
fully read the editorial, herein inserted, 
based upon Senator Byro’s statement 
and printed in the Wall Street Journal: 

Tue Locic or CONTROL 

Speaking of the administration's Federal 
ald to education bill, Senator Brno the other 
day remarked that it would be “irresponsible 
for a Federal agency to pass out billions of 
dollars without exercising control over the 
programs for which they are provided.” 

We think that sums up the inherent and 
inescapable logic of the matter, Many peo- 
ple scoff at the danger of Federal control of 
education; the bill itself contains a specific 
disclaimer. Yet, how, in fact, is it possible 
to have a large, costly, long-lasting Federal 
program and no Federal responsibility? 

Actually, despite the disclaimer, the pres- 
ent bill already has control features. For 
one thing, Senator Byrd notes that it would 
provide for paying so-called Davis-Bacon 
labor wage rates on all public school con- 
struction wherever Federal subsidy funds 
are used. He adds that these rates, ‘almost 
without exception, are metropolitan rates. 
To apply them elsewhere for school construc- 
tion means spending more money for fewer 
classrooms,” 

More direct controls could easily be added 
by amendment. The Federal subsidies 
might be limited to States which put great- 
est emphasis on science courses, or which 
use certain textbooks. It takes no effort of 
the imagination to see the growth of such 
controls. 

And why not? It is idle to argue that the 
Federal Government should put up these 
billions for education and refrain from any 
say in how and for what purposes they 
should be spent. The real question is some- 
thing else: Whether the Nation wants to 
jeopardize the principle of local control, 
which continues to yield excellent results, 
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for the sake of political handouts for which 
no need has yet been demonstrated? 

It is certainly the right of the people to 
decide either way. But if they choose the 
Federal road they should at least be in no 
doubt about its logical destination. 


A Big Job For Batt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr, MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, I should like to bring the 
attention of the Congress to an editorial 
which appeared in the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette and Sun-Telegraph on May 3, 
1961. All who know of Mr. William I. 
Batt, Jr., and of his appointment to be 
the Administrator of the depressed area 
Program concur with the sentiments ex- 
Pressed in this editorial. We shall look 
forward with pleasure to the privilege of 
having his service in the Federal Govern- 
ment after such an able demonstration 
of his abilities as secretary of labor in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

A Bio Jos ror Barr 


President Kennedy made a good choice in 
naming William L. Batt, Jr., secretary of 
Pennsylvania's Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, to administer the new program of 
Federal aid to depressed areas. 

Mr. Batt has had wide experience as a Fed- 
eral and State administrator in the fields 
of labor and economics. He has been head 
of this State's labor and industry depart- 
ment since 1957. 

Under his leadership, Pennsylvania's first 
effective program of minimum wages for 
women was put into force, programs for re- 
habilitating areas of chronic unemployment 
and retraining technologically displaced 
Workers were initiated, and the State's la- 
bor-management climate was improved de- 
Spite the stresses of two national recessions. 

Prior to his service in this State, Mr. Batt 
held several positions in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, incl staff offices in the De- 
Partment of Labor, Department of Com- 
merce, Office of Production Management and 
the Lend-Lease Administration. 

During the 1960 presidential campaign 
John F. Kennedy named Mr. Batt to organ- 
ize and chair the Kennedy Conference on 
New Jobs and New Growth in Charleston, 
W. Va. Thus Mr. Batt was tagged from the 
Outset to administer any Federal program to 
aid depressed areas in a Kennedy admin- 
istration, 

Certainly Mr. Batt knows firsthand the 
problems of depressed areas in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, including the Pittsburgh 
area. We are confident that he will move 
Promptly to implement the legislation. 

Just what effect the program is likely to 
have on an area like the Pittsburgh district 
remains to be seen. Since there i already 
More plant here than anyone knows how to 
Operate profitably, it may be that the pro- 
Visions for building new plants will not be 
Particularly useful. 
This and other depressed areas might well 

benefit, however, from the program's pro- 
visions for retraining surplus labor. The 
legislation authorizes the expenditure of 
$4.5 million per year to finance retraining 
Programs and another $10 million annually 
for the subsistence of trainees. The Office 
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of Education can, if it will, supplement this 
program with various forms of help. We 
hope it will, for this may prove to be for 
some areas the most valuable part of the de- 
pressed areas bill. 


The Saga of Our Italians—Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
the great New York newspaper, the New 
York Mirror, has commenced a series 
of articles publishing the good deeds 
of persons of Italian ancestry and their 
contributions to our beloved country. 
This newspaper recognizes the bad and 
the good, the debased and decadent, 
with the sound and vital. It has de- 
cided to stress the positive good instead 
of the negative which other media of 
communication have so blantly stressed 
during the past several years. 

To the American who was born in 
freedom, the hopes and aspirations of 
the foreign born for a new life guaran- 
teed in his liberties, in his rights and 
privileges are not fully appreciated. A 
native son of America cannot receive 
the thrill which the Statue of Liberty 
generates in the hearts of those going 
through the Narrows past our Golden 
Gate. Many of those foreign born who 
came to America in their early youth 
have repaid this Nation for the oppor- 
tunities afforded them by outstanding 
service to the community in all fields of 
endeavor. One of those is Judge S. 
Samuel DiFalco, who was born in Italy 
and was brought here by his parents 
when a young boy. He truly represents 
the spirit of freedom and his story is a 
demonstration of democracy in action 
where a person may succeed on his own 
ability without regard to his place of 
birth, his race or his ancestry. His work 
has helped make the United States 
great. I have the privilege and honor 
of knowing Judge S. Samuel DiFalco 
intimately, and I can state that here is 
an American who has grafted the great 
traditions of the land of his father, Italy, 
upon the principles of America. The 
story of Judge DiFalco’s career is set 
forth in the New York Mirror on Mon- 
day, May 8, and I believe that the read- 
ing public will find pleasure in under- 
standing the background of the Italian 
who became surrogate of New York 
County: 

From the New York Mirror, May 8, 1961] 
Tux ITALIAN WHO Mave SURROGATE—HELPED 
MAKE UNITED STATES GREAT 

{Lees than a month from now, on June 4, 
the greater New York chapters of the City of 
Hope, a free nonsectarian hospital for victims 
of cancer and other Illnesses, will honor their 
man of the year with a dinner at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, The man is New York's Surro- 
gate S. Samuel DiFalco—who half a century 
ago was a poor immigrant lad on the lower 
East Side. The story of his rise to honor and 
eminence in American life is one of the 
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chapters in the saga of our citizens of Ital- 
ian birth or heritage, told in a new Mirror 
series about their many contributions to our 
culture.) 

(By Ara Piastro and Harry Altshuler) 

There was no printed program by which 
you could recognize the players, there on the 
teeming East Side of New York half a century 
ago. There was no label on little S. Samuel 
DiFalco, saying “future surrogate.” 

You couldn't tell by the dirty faces of the 
youngsters, playing stickball in the street or 
potsie on the sidewalk, how they were going 
to grow up. 

One might be destined for jail, and an- 
other for the judge's bench. There was no 
knowing. 

Nowadays it seems fashionable to blame 
crime and misused lives on environment, 
neighborhood influences, poverty and youth- 
ful hardship. 3 

But you could hardly prove that point 
by naming the few bad eggs who came out 
of the Lower East Side. For there are so 
many others—so many notables, honored 
citizens, and torchbearers of the American 
dream—who also originated there. 

One of those who seems to have thrived 
on hardships, turning each difficulty into a 
stepping stone, is DiFalco, Surrogate of New 
York County and an honored leader in nu- 
merous areas of community life. 

Actually he was 6 months old before he 
was brought to New York and the Lower East 
Side. He was born in Sicily in 1907. In 
New York his father, Antonino opened a small 
business, while his mother, Rose, was 
bringing up young Sam and his sister and 
brother. 

Maybe the distinguishing mark on Sam 
was work. He cannot remember when he 
wasn't working. Going to Stuyvesant high, 
he worked after school as a Postal Telegraph 
messenger. Later, attending the New York 
University School of Commerce, and New 
York University Law School, he worked out 
a frantic schedule like this: 

Morning: work as a customer’s man in a 
Wall Street stockbroker’s office. Afternoon: 
attend classes. Evening: work on a news- 
paper, soliciting phone ads or reading copy. 

By 1930, he had a law degree, but that was 
only the beginning. A young lawyer's strug- 
gle to get a foot in the door is notoriously 
hard. He clerked in a law office for a year, 
then hung out his own shingle at 401 Broad- 
way, waiting for some one to entrust a case 
to him and filling up the long hours of 
waiting by taking a hand in local Democratic 
politics. 

He was a member of the Manhattan Demo- 
cratic Club, president of the Italian- 
American Democratic Club, and he was busy 
with church and other community activities. 

Then in 1935 he took a serious step: He 
ran as an insurgent against the organization 
candidate for assemblyman in the 8th as- 
sembly district, in the primaries. He lost— 
but only by 80 votes, a showing that demon- 
strated remarkable strength. 

For 4 years then, he gave up his growing 
private practice to serve the Government as 
Associate Counsel in the Interior Depart- 
ment. He came back to general practice in 
1939 in the firm of DiFalco, Field and Di- 
Giovanna, and in 1941 really emerged on the 
political scene when he was nominated by 
the Democrats for city council, He was 
elected, then reelected in 1948. 

The rest of the story, to date, is one of win- 
ning more nominations and elections: State 
supreme court, and then in 1957, surrogate, 
for which he had both Democratic and 
Liberal support. 

He lives at 983 Park Avenue with his wife, 
Emma, and their two children, Anthony, 22, 
a Fordham Law School student and Elisa, 15, 
a student at Marymount. 

The political milestones tell only the re- 
sults, not the why and wherefore. The 
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numerous awards and citations bestowed 
on the man tell part of the rest. The votes 
came in because, in all walks of life, a great 
many people had come to know DiFalco, to 
respect and trust him and depend on him. 
He could be counted on to be in the fore- 
front in charitable and civic activities cov- 
ering a wide range of interests. 

Hospitals, for instance, have been one of 
his special concerns. He is a director of 
Stuyvesant-Polyclinic and Grand Central 
Hospital; a trustee of Long Beach Hospital 
and the Children’s Blood Foundation of 
New York Hospital, a director of the Home 
of Sons and Daughters of Israel. 

He is a founder and director of the Colum- 
bus Day Citizens Committee. He is active 
in the Knights of Columbus and the Catho- 
lic Lawyers Guild. 

For “promoting tolerance and understand- 
ing among peoples of all faiths,” he was 
honored in 1956 with the Eternal Light 
Award. The Israel Bond Committee named 
him its Man of the Year in 1954. He be- 
longs, of course, to numerous professional, 
philanthropic and social groups. He is 
chairman of the National Italian-American 
League To Combat Defamation, which he 
helped organize in 1959 with other outstand- 
ing Italian-Americans. 

“We felt.“ he recalls, that the presenta- 
tion of the Italian-American to the American 
public through many media—television, ra- 
dio, press, and movies—was not only unfa- 
vorable, it was untruthful and defamatory. 
There was overreporting, out of all propor- 
tion, of the actual activities of an infinitesi- 
mal few, as against the positive contributions 
of the great masses of Itallan-Americans in 
all walks of life. We don't advocate censor- 
ship—we aren't against the truth—but mere 
repetition of errors is brainwashing, likely 
to mislead the public into regarding with 
suspicion anyone with an Italian name.” 

To make the point, he displayed a clipping 
from a minor California newspaper, with a 
headline that screamed, “Mafia Involved in 
Stock Fraud.” The story concerned an in- 
dictment against 17 men—just 2 of whom 
had Italian-sounding names. 

Speaking for himself, and all the others 
who came here as immigrants or struggled 
upward through the obstacles of under- 
privilege and harsh environment, DiFalco 
said: “We feel a deep debt of gratitude to 
America, the land we came to for oppor- 
tunity, for making it possible for us to 
achieve any success we have.“ 

He himself is a shining example that it 
can be done. 


Fair Labor Standards Amendments 
of 1961 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I ear- 
nestly hope this House will promptly ac- 
cept and approve this conference report 
on the minimum wage bill as the most 
reasonable compromise that can be 
effected at this time. 

Department of Labor statistics show 
that 665,000 of the workers to whom 
coverage will be extended under this 
compromise now earn less than $1 per 
hour and about 4½ million of the pres- 
ently and newly covered workers earn 
less than $1.25 per hour. 
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Mr. Speaker, I submit that it is diffi- 
cult, indeed, to understand how anyone 
living in the United States can regard as 
in any way excessive a take-home pay 
of $50, before deductions, to an American 
working man or woman for a 40-hour 
week in this economic day and age. 

In my opinion, the whole Nation will 
benefit by the acceptance of this com- 
promise agreement which seeks to pro- 
vide a firm foundation for the country’s 
wage structure and which embraces a 
great assistance toward further eco- 
nomic recovery and employment sta- 
bility. 

Of significant import is the objective, 
contained in this agreement, of elimi- 
nating competition among the several 
States on the basis of low wage stand- 
ards. As minimum wages are reason- 
ably increased throughout our economy 
incentives for plant migration to low- 
wage States are reduced. It is certainly 
not in the American tradtion to encour- 
age competition for industry among the 
States solely on the basis of attraction 
through an available supply of cheap la- 
bor. All authorities agree that sort of 
competition is unfair and serves to en- 
courage only social and economic dis- 
pute and disorder in the Nation. 

This compromise agreement is as close 
to the President’s recommendations as 
can now be accomplished and it is as rea- 
sonable to everybody involved as can be 
expected. I earnestly hope it will be 
or i by this House without undue 

elay. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, May 3 last 
week was the 170th anniversary of Po- 
land’s Constitution Day. It is celebrated 
each year as a national holiday to com- 
memorate that date when the Polish Diet 
enacted a constitution to place the power 
of the nation in the hands of the people. 
Poland was a frontrunner among the 
nations of Europe in asserting the right 
of men to be free and to chart their 
own destinies; and although liberty has 
been wrenched from the Poles by Soviet 
Russia, the love of freedom—the desire 
to restore liberty to Poland—still lives 
in their hearts. Someday, Mr. Speaker, 
the will of the Polish people will prevail, 
and they will realize the true destiny of 
their country—which was sounded on 
May 3, 1791, with the passage of a con- 
stitution inspired by our Declaration of 
Independence and the French proclama- 
tion of the rights of man. Two years 
ago I visited Warsaw to attend the 48th 
annual Interparliamentary Union Con- 
ference, and I sensed then the fact that 
the Poles yearn again for freedom. If 
there is a weak link in the Soviet chain 
of satellite nations, I think Poland is it. 
The peoples of free Europe and of our 
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own Nation join the Poles in holding 
forth the hope that they soon will enjoy 
liberty under a government truly respon- 
sible to the will of the people. It is be- 
cause the torch of liberty is held so close 
to the hearts of the Polish people that I 
call upon my colleagues in the Congress 
to remember Polish Constitution Day 
and to cherish their hope for freedom. 


The Press and the Cuban Fiasco 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida.. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past few weeks we have heard 
much about the responsibilities and 
duties of the free press in this country, 
especially in regard to the coverage given 
the Cuban invasion and its failure. 


The press, many citizens and the 
President himself have discussed the 
need for the press to exercise more self- 
restraint on matters affecting our na- 
tional security. 

A recent editorial by Jack Gore in the 
Fort Lauderdale News suggests the need 
for action by the news media themselves. 
Editor Gore, winner of the Freedom 
Foundation Award, summarizes what he 
sees as the abandonment of the Ameri- 
can press. 

It is encouraging to see this kind of 
comment come from within, and I ask 
that the editorial be printed here in the 
RECORD: 

AMERICAN PRESS CAN SHARE PART OF THE 
IGNOMINY OF CUBAN Fiasco 
(By Jack W. Gore) 

In the aftermath of last week's ill-starred 
invasion of Cuba, and in the rash of re- 
criminations that have followed, it appears 
to us that the American press, while point- 
ing a critical finger at all those who were 
at fault, is overlooking some of its own 
muddy fingers. 

In referring to the American press we aren't 
limiting the term to just newspapers. We 
include the pundits of television and radio 
who in their desire last week to be there 
first with the most and the latest news for- 
got all about their responsibility to their 
own Government. 

In wartime it is a basic tenet of responsible 
journalism that the press should not be the 
medium for giving military information to 
the enemy nor for providing him with am- 
munition for his propaganda guns. 

Yet, in this Cuban fiasco, the American 
press falled on both those counts. Not only 
were our columns and our airwaves filled 
with military information of value to an 
enemy, but we provided that same enemy with 
all the ammunition he needed to pull the 
rug right out from under our own Gov- 
ment. 

In this latter regard we specifically refer 
to the manner in which some news agen- 
cies and reporters deliberately and almost 
gleefully went about the business of ex- 
posing our own Government's clandestine 
role in the invasion immediately after 
President Kennedy had told the world we 
had not taken an active part in this affair. 
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Now, perhaps, Mr. Kennedy was guilty of 
a bit of bad judgment in trying to disguise 
what we may have done to back up and 
support the Cuban rebels, But if the Presi- 
dent was guilty of bad judgment, then the 
press was guilty of infinitely worse judg- 
ment by making Mr. Kennedy out to be a 
liar and thereby providing the Communist 
propaganda machine with the wherewithal 
to deal American prestige a crippling blow all 
Over the world. 

Was it necessary or even in good taste, for 
instance, for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System to tell the world via television that 
the rebel invasion had been planned by our 
Own Central In Agency and that 
it had been launched from some tiny islands 
off the coast of Nicaragua which were under 
the control of the U.S. Government? Sure, 
this was juicy information, but whom did it 
help? Not our own Government or the 
American people, to be sure. And while 
CBS may have scooped the world in reveal- 


ing this little tidbit of information, it was 


the kind of scoop that must have drawn 
some real smiles of pleasure from the Krem- 
lin propagandists and the Cuban Commu- 
nists who couldn’t have had their cause 
Served better if they had been over here 
directing the activities of the American press. 

We have the greatest respect for freedom 
of the press. It is a vital adjunct to the 
preservation of our way of life and our sys- 
tem of government. But freedom of the 
Press does not carry with it the license to 
provide information and comfort to the 
enemy, and the American press was guilty of 
this in large measure last week. 

In World War II the American press did 
an admirable job of cooperating with our 
armed services and with the Government in 
voluntarily censoring itself. On many occa- 
sions news agencies and reporters uncovered 
stories which would have made real head- 
lines if they had appeared in print. But 
they didn’t appear because the news agen- 
cies and the reporters were willing to sacri- 
fice a few headlines in the best interests of 
our war effort, and, as a result of this kind 
of cooperation, it wasn’t necessary for the 
Government to resort to formal cen- 
Sorship to keep vital information out of the 
hands of the enemy. 

It can be argued that since this country is 
Not at war at the present time there is no 
Teason for television, radio and newspaper 
reporters to pull their punches in regard to 
this country’s activities. This argument, 
however, belies the fact we are engaged in 
fighting a cold war that is just as much a 
threat to our security as any hot war we 
have ever fought. 

Under these circumstances is it wise or 
Proper for the American press to bare our 
Secret operations to the whole world under 
the guise of reporting in depth? Does it 
Make sense for the American press to give 
Fidel Castro enough information about rebel 
Military operations that he can boast he 
knows all about. what Is going to happen 
from reading American newspapers? 

The American press has always been quite 
skilled at the business of finger-pointing and 
exposing somebody else's mistakes. After 
What happened last week, however, we think 
the American press has some soul-searching 
of its own to do. It was primarily our fault 
that the American people and the rest of the 
World were given the impression that the 
Tebel invasion was much bigger than it 
Actually was, and it was primarily our fault 
that President Kennedy had the rug pulled 
Out from under him when, for strictly propa- 
ganda purposes, he tried to make it appear 
that the Cuban rebels had our sympathy and 
little else in their invasion attempt. 

Thanks to eager beaver reporters, television 
newsmen and editors who couldn't wait to 
display how smart they were in digging up 
inside confidential information, however, 
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American prestige has been dealt a crippling 
blow throughout the world and our Govern- 
ment has now been put in the acutely em- 
barrassing position of having to admit it 
helped plan and stage an invasion that was a 
costly failure and which may well lead to even 
further and more dangerous involvements. 

Call this good reporting, if you will. In 
retrospect, however, it adds up to some 
mighty irresponsible reporting, and, as one 
small segment of American journalism, we 
think it is high time the people in our busi- 
ness started using a little more restraint and 
a bit less freedom in deciding how much of 
our cold war dirty linen has to be washed 
right out in front of the whole world. 


Good News—Calendar of Events, May 
1961, National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 19, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, as I be- 
lieve that the wonderful collections, fa- 
cilities, and programs of the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C., are 
outstanding for the month of May 1961, 
I am inserting these programs in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD to call these 
happy events to the attention of the 
U.S. Congress and the American people. 

I am so tired of reading in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD what is wrong with 
our good country and the world in gen- 
eral, that I am submitting this under 
the heading of Good News.” 

David Finley, the former curator as 
well as John Walker, curator, continue 
to maintain the high level of excellence 
in the administration of the National 
Gallery of Art which has made this one 
of the outstanding institutions of the 
world. If you have not seen the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, or have not partic- 
ipated in its programs recently, you 
are really missing a high reward: 

NaTIONAL GALLERY OF ART 

MONDAY, MAY 1 THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 7 

Painting of the Week: Reynolds. “Lady 
Elizabeth Compton” (Mellon Collection). 
Gallery 63. Tuesday through Saturday, 12 
and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week; Harriman exhibition: 
19th century painters. Rotunda, Tuesday 
through Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:80. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotunda. Tuesday through Saturday, 11; 
Monday through Saturday, 3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Christian Iconography 
and the Christian Religion in Antiquity 
(IV).“ Guest speaker, André Grabar. Lec- 
ture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: The Alard String Quartet, 
with Overda Lipp Page, flute. East Garden 
Court, 8. 

MONDAY, MAY 8 THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 14 

Painting of the week: “Canaletto. Venice, 
the Quay of the Piazzetta” (gift of Mrs. 
Barbara Hutton). Gallery 55. Tuesday 
through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 
and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Harriman exhibition: 
20th century painters. Rotunda. Tuesday 
through Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 
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Rotunda. Tuesday through Saturday, 11; 


Monday through Saturday, 3; Sunday 5. 
Sunday lecture: “Christian Iconography 
and the Christian Religion in Antiquity 
(V).“ Guest speaker, André Grabar. Lec- 
ture Hall, 4. 
Sunday concert: Jacob Maxin, 
East Garden Court, 8. 


MONDAY, MAY 15 THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 21 


Painting of the week: Scorel. “The Rest 
on the Flight Into Egypt” (Samuel H. Kress 
collection). Gallery 41. Tuesday through 
Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Rubens and the baroque. 
Rotunda. Tuesday through Saturday, 1: 
Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotunda. Tuesday through Saturday, 11; 
Monday through Saturday, 3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Christian Iconography 
and the Christian Religion in Antiquity 
(VI).“ Guest speaker, André Grabar. Lec- 
ture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: National Gallery orches- 
tra. Richard Bales, conductor. (Music per- 
formance trust fund concert), east garden 
court, 8. 

MONDAY, MAY 22 THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 28 


Painting of the week: Dufy. “Nude, Re- 
clining’” (Chester Dale Collection). Gallery 
62. Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 2; 
Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour for the week: Boucher and the ro- 
coco. Rotunda. Tuesday through Saturday, 
1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda. Tuesday through Saturday, 11; Mon- 
day through Saturday, 3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Americans in Paris.” 
Guest Speaker: Yvon Bizardel, Honorary Di- 
rector of Fine Arts of the City of Paris. Lec- 
ture Hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: National Gallery Orches- 
tra, Richard Bales, Conductor. Church of 
the Reformation Cantata Choir and Soloists 
(Civil War Centennial program). East 
Garden Court, 8. 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery staff, are 
broadcast by Station WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5) in sterophonic sound. 

Inquiries concerning the Gallery's educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office, REpublic 7-4215, exten- 
sion 272. 

Gallery hours: Weekdays, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sundays, 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. Admission is 
free to the Gallery and to all programs 


scheduled. 

Permanent collection: Paintings and 

sculpture comprising the Mellon, Samuel H. 
Kress, Widener, and Chester Dale Collec- 
tions, with gifts from other donors, are lo- 
cated on the main floor. The Widener Col- 
lection of decorative arts is on the ground 
floor. 
New exhibition: Chinese art treasures. 
An exhibition of paintings, calligraphies, 
porcelains, ancient bronzes, jades, enamels, 
lacquers, carvings, and silk tapestries, spon- 
sored by the Government of the Republic of 
China. Central Gallery, G-7 through G-15. 
May 28 through August 13. 

Continuing exhibition: The Marie and 
Averell Harriman Collection, Galleries 68, 69, 
69-A, and 70. Through May 14. 

New publication: Chinese art treasuries. 
Exhibition catalog of 326 pages with text, 
140 illustrations and 8 color plates. Size 
11 x 9 inches, 

Concerts: The Gallery's 18th American 
Music Festival, sponsored by the Calouste 
Gulbenkian Foundation, will open on May 
7 and continue through May 28. 

Tenth annual series of the A. W. Mellon 
lectures in the fine arts: Lectures by Dr. 
André Grabar, professor of Byzantine and 
early Christian archaeology, Collége de 


pianist. 
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France, Paris, on May 1, 8, and 15 will com- 
plete the series. 

LecTour: A radio lecture device, running 
continuously, is installed in 28 exhibition 
galleries, 10 of which have recently been 
added. The talks cover most of the periods 
of art represented by the collections. A 
visitor may rent a small receiving set for 25 
cents to use in hearing these LecTour broad- 
casts. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Mondays 
through Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 4 pm. Sun- 
days, 4 pm. to 7 p.m. 


Giovanni da Verrazano: The Discoverer 
of the Hudson River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, April 17, 1961, at the famous 
Battery Park in New York City, the 
Italian Historical Society of America, 
commemorated the anniversary of the 
discovery of the Hudson River by 
Giovanni da Verrazano. The Italian 
Historical Society of America is spear- 
headed by the indefatigable John N. La 
Corte, general director, also publisher 
and editor. Many dignitaries were 
present, and the New York Naval Base 
Band entertained the large audience with 
its wonderful music. The program was 
opened with the U.S. National Anthem, 
sung by Olivia Bonelli, lyric soprano of 
the Brooklyn Opera Company. The in- 
vocation was given by the Most Rev- 
erend Joseph M. Pernicone, auxiliary 
bishop of New York, representing His 
Excellency, Francis Cardinal Spellman. 
The Commissioner of Sanitation, Hon. 
Frank J. Lucia, introduced the honored 
guests. Thereafter, the general direc- 
tor, Mr. La Corte, read the New York 
State Verrazano Day proclamation. 
Words of greeting from the Honorable 
Robert F. Wagner, mayor of the city of 
New York, were extended by the com- 
missioner of gas, water, and electricity, 
the Honorable Armand D’Angelo. The 
Italian Government sent its representa- 
tive, the Italian Vice Consul, Dr. Eman- 
uele Scammacca. Inasmuch as Giovan- 
ni da Verrazano sailed under the French 
fiag, the French Government was repre- 
sented by Mr. Bernard Malandain, the 
French Vice Consul, who extended words 
of greeting from the French Goyern- 
ment. The U.S. Government sent Maj. 
Gen. Ralph A. Palladino, U.S. Army, who 
delivered an address which follows here- 
after. Telegrams of greetings were read 
by me. 

A highlight of the day was an address 
by the Honorable Edward D. Re, Chair- 
man of the U.S. Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission, a former member of 
the board of higher education of the 
city of New York and professor of law, 
who talked of the “Significance of the 
Centennials—the U.S. Civil War, and 
the Unification of Italy.“ The impli- 
cations and contrast between the two 
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centennials were so clearly set forth 
that I believe the readers of the United 
States would gain extreme enjoyment in 
reading them. The speeches by Profes- 
sor Re and Major General Palladino, fol- 
low: 
TRE HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF Two CEN- 
TENNIAL CELEBRATIONS: THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR AND THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY 


Remarks of Dr. Edward D. Re, Chairman, 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of 
the United States, on the Occasion of the 
Eighth Annual Verrazano Day Ceremony, 
Originated and Sponsored Annually by the 
Italian Historical Society of America, John 
N. LaCorte, Founder and General Director, 
Battery Park, New York City, April 17, 1961 
Mr. Chairman, reverend clergy, distin- 

guished public officials, my fellow Americans, 
and friends, we who enjoy the cherished 
blessings of liberty and freedom, in a land 
where we have labored to stamp out both 
tyranny and oppression, do well on this 
solemn occasion to reflect upon the signifi- 
cance of the events that we commemorate 
this day. 

We gather at this historic site to pay trib- 
ute to a great Florentine navigator, Giovanni 
da Verrazano, who was the first to open the 
great portals of New York Harbor to the en- 
tire world. Since all of us are in a sense 
immigrants, each and every one of us owes 
a real debt of gratitude to Verrazano, who, 
as the first immigrant, made possible our 
happy and fruitful life in this land of oppor- 
tunity. Yes, it was Verrazano who was com- 
missioned by Francis I of France the pilot 
of the 100-ton caravel named La Dauphine. 
Yes, it was Verrazano who on this day in 
1524 sailed into New York Harbor, 85 years 
before Hudson. He named the land Angou- 
leme in honor of the French sponsorship of 
the voyage, and the bay, Santa Margarita, in 
tribute to Verrazano’s Italian heritage. 

Our story now begins to assume meaning 
because it shows the combination of efforts 
and forces that had to unite in order to 
achieve the historic event. And it has always 
been thus, as illustrated by the very dis- 
covery of America by Christopher Columbus. 
For the monumental discovery of America 
in 1492 was only made possible by the in- 
domitable spirit of an Italian sailor, and 
the generosity and wisdom of a Spanish 
queen. 

Consequently, to the thoughtful student 
of the lessons of history it becomes readily 
apparent that the history of America is one 
of cooperation and joint effort. It reveals the 
indelible imprint of so many people from 
different lands. 

From the two historic events cited, it is 
clear that just as the American of Italian 
heritage derives justifiable pride from the 
knowledge that his forebears have played 
a vital role in the discovery and develop- 
ment of this great land, so may Americans 
of Spanish and French extraction swell with 
pride because their ancestors too have made 
an invaluable contribution. 

Countless other events of American his- 
tory can be recounted to attest to the con- 
tribution of every other national and ethnic 
group that forms the total panorama of 
America and the American way of life. Our 
national motto, E Pluribus Unum—out of 
many, one—truly describes this multina- 
tional contribution that fused to form a 
new nation, founded upon principles of free- 
dom and equality of opportunity for all. 

This Verrazano Day ceremony takes place 
at a time when by a coincidence of history, 
two centennials are being celebrated simulta- 
neously. While we as Americans celebrate the 
principles of unity and liberty that were vin- 
dicated by the Civil War, all Italians are cele- 
brating the centennial of the unification of 
Italy. Although the common purpose may 
not at first seem obvious, only a moment’s 
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refiection is required to reveal that both 
events, analogous by reason of time, struggle 
and bloodshed, were historic landmarks in 
the cause of national unity and universal 
liberty. Just as Italians labored and fought 
to unite, and to expel foreign power from 
Italian soil, Americans fought to preserve the 
Union and to make that Union all free. 
Since clearly we could not survive, in the 
words of the Great Emancipator, half slave 
and half free, war was the price that had to 
be paid for a free America. 

Great deeds and great achievements are 
often only born of even greater sacrifices, and 
the American Civil War was no exception. 
Those sacrifices, however, produced an eman- 
cipation proclamation, a beacon light of free- 
dom destined to illumine the world. For us 
Americans this is the true significance of the 
Civil War, and this is the meaning and in- 
spiration that we hold forth to all peoples 
everywhere. 

On March 16, 1961, I had the privilege to 
be present at the centennial celebration of 
the unification of Italy held in the city of 
Washington in the District of Columbia. 
This celebration, perhaps the first of its kind, 
was under the high patronage of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the President 
of the Republic of Italy. On that occasion it 
was my high honor to hear President John F. 
Kennedy pronounce some truly inspirational 
and reassuring words. 

Speaking to a most distinguished audience 
assembled in the State Department audi- 
torium, President Kennedy stated that “Italy 
and the United States are inextricably linked 
in their past, present, and, we believe, in the 
future.” In paying gracious tribute to Italy, 
President Kennedy added that “Western 
civilization, as we know it, has risen from 
the bank of the Tiber.” Calling for a “new 
risorgimento" he declared that what is 
needed today is “a new awakening of man’s 
ancient aspiration for freedom and progress 
until the torch lit in ancient Turin one cen- 
tury ago guides the struggle of man every- 
where—in Italy, in the United States, and 
in the world around us.” 

From this thought, so beautifully ex- 
pressed, we see a common theme applicable 
to both centennials. The theme is one of 
unity, freedom, and, yes, as stated by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, progress. Notwithstanding 
the hardships and calamitous events of the 
Civil War, that war was a step in the growth, 
development, and progress of America. 

And notwithstanding the hardships en- 
dured by Italians such as Cavour, Mazzini, 
and Garibaldi, the Italian unification too 
was a step in the development and progress 
of Italy—culminating in the present Italian 
Republic. These events on either side of the 
Atlantic helped make a reality the passion 
for liberty shared by both Italy and America. 

With these thoughts foremost in our 
hearts, each of us owes a debt of gratitude 
to patriotic organizations that sponsor cele- 
brations such as this Verrazano Day cere- 
mony. In addition to giving us a sense of 
history, national pride, and international un- 
derstanding, they serve the useful purpose 
of teaching us the lessons of the pages of 
history, that the liberty that so many take 
so readily for granted was only achieved by 
struggle and bloodshed. No nation that 
boasts of liberty and freedom acquired those 
blessings without toil and struggle. 

We who cherish the liberties that we en- 
joy must pledge ourselves not only to pre- 
serve those liberties for all future genera- 
tions, but ought to dedicate ourselves anew 
to the principles that inspired the founding 
of this great country. We must preserve 
what is good and we must strive to go for- 
ward to achieve the progress that was men- 
tioned by our President. Surely no one 
ought to be satisfied by merely passing on to 
posterity what he has received from the past. 
Rather we of this generation must feel that 
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Our mission will not have been accomplished 
unless we can say with complete honesty to 
Ourselves, and to the world, that we are striv- 
ing to pass on to future generations an even 
better America than was passed on to us, 


Remarks BY Mas, GEN. RALPH A. PALLADINO, 
U.S. ARMY, MILITARY EXECUTIVE, RESERVE 
Forces PoLICY BOARD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE, AT THE VERRAZANO DAY CEREMONY, 
APRIL 17, 1961, IN BATTERY Pank, N.Y. 


Most Reverend Bishop Pernicone, Mr. 
Chairman, Congressman SANTANGELO, Other 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
Iam most happy to be with you here today, 
representing the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of all our military forces, that 
splendid soldier, Gen, Lyman L. Lemnitzer. 
Let me assure you that I am highly honored 
at this opportunity to represent such a dis- 
tinguished leader, as well as to personally 
visit with so many fellow Americans of Italian 
heritage. 

It is an honor and a privilege to partici- 
Pate with you in this tribute to Giovanni da 
Verrazano, Italian sailor, navigator, and ex- 
Plorer. 

I hope you will not consider it incongruous 
for an Army officer to participate in cere- 
Monies honoring a sailor—especially one as 
illustrious as Verrazano. For it appears quite 
Proper for all Americans—whether in uni- 
form or not—to pay homage to this 16th 
Century Florentine, whose explorations in 
1524 brought to Europe a new concept of 
North America. 

By one voyage to these shores, Verrazano 
Carved out his place in history. With his 
Maps and the accounts of his discoveries, 
he gave to the world the first description of 
the eastern coast of what was to become the 
United States and, in so doing, helped to 
guide those millions who were to come to 
these shores—shores which held out the 
Promise of escape from oppression and 
tyrann a 


y. 

It is especially fitting that we honor him 
during this year, marking the centennial 
anniversary of Italian unification. History 
bears witness that much of what we Ameri- 
Cans believe originated in that slender finger 
Of land which pushes into the Mediterranean. 
In a real sense, all that we fight to preserve 
today had its origins either in Italy or Greece. 
From the banks of the Tiber rose western 
Civilization as we know it; a civilization 
Whose traditions and spiritual values have 
great significance for our lives today. 

The bonds between the people of Italy and 
the people of the United States have never 
been stronger than they now are. These 
bonds are the natural result of our common 
love of liberty, our common devotion to 
Tepresentative government, and our common 
&ppreciation for the rights of the individual. 

Our freedom is written in the histories of 
Sur two countries, and on those pages of 
history, the names of Garibaldi and other 
great Italians, together with those of Wash- 
ington and other great Americans, stand out 
for their dedicated efforts in bringing about 
freedom for the individual. 

America offered our fathers the freedom, 
the latitude, the opportunity to expand, to 
express ourselves, to be creative, and we 
Americans of Italian descent have responded 
by bringing to this great country our great 
vitality, our vibrance, and our passion for 
life, our creative abilities. ; 

These have become an important part of 
the American character, an important part of 
the American scene. 

The Italian blood which flows among us 
Carries in its stream the stuff from which 
American sinews are made stronger, the 
Stuff from which American industry and 
Culture have grown. America gave us the 
Opportunity for expression and there never 
Was a more grateful people than we, 
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You cannot begin to name the many great 
Italian-Americans who, coming from another 
heritage, have made so great a contribution 
to our American way of life. 

Beginning with Verrazano, one could name 
the other great explorers, Columbus and 
Cabot, to truly tell the story. 

Or one can turn to origins of American 
freedom to find there the words of Philip 
Mazzei, an early Maryland settler, or Wil- 
liam Paca, one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Or to our military, where Americans of 
Italian descent have provided leadership in 
our Armed Forces for many years, and one 
of the most notable was Gen. Luigi Palma 
De Cesnola, a Civil War general, who not only 
was among the first of many Americans of 
Italian descent to receive the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, but also was the first direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
this great city of New York. 

Or to our public servants of today, where 
we find Senator Pastore, of Rhode Island. 
Governors DiSalle, of Ohio, Rosellini, of 
Washington, and many others, and then for 
Congressmen, we have your own ALFRED SAN- 
TAN , who is on the platform here with 
us, and many more too numerous to men- 
tion, from several sections of our country. 

There is no area in American life in which 
Italian-Americans have failed to make an 
important contribution. “The fine Italian 
hand,” so frequently referred to, is evident 
everywhere. 

And so I say to all of you, be proud of your 
heritage. Hold your heads up high and 
continue to help America and the free world 
meet the challenge that threatens us today, 
just as Verrazano, by his faith and courage, 
met the challenges which faced those in- 
trepid seafaring explorers of the 16th century, 
and as Italians rose to the challenges which 
faced them in 1861, and gave birth to the 
modern freedom-loving country of Italy. 

And sọ, as we pay tribute to Giovanni da 
Verrazano, during this Centennial Year of 
Italian unification, we realize that those con- 
cepts upon which both Italy and the United 
States were founded are again being chal- 
lenged. And from this challenge we must 
find, as President Kennedy expressed it, “A 
new reawakening of man’s ancient aspira- 
tions for freedom and for progress, until the 
torch lit in ancient Torino one century ago 
guides the struggle of men everywhere—in 
Italy, in the United States, in the world 
around us.” 


Healthy Economic Growth With 
Economic Stability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
21, 1961, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Douglas Dillon, made a most important 
address at the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
It is worthy of the attention of every 
Member of Congress. I set it forth in 
full: : 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE DOUGLAS DILLON, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, AT THE AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
or NEWSPAPER EDITORS, STATLER-HILTON 
Horet, WasHincton, D.C., ApRrIL 21, 1961 
It is a pleasure to be here and to share 

with you the administration's thinking 
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about some of the pressing economic prob- 
lems that have a bearing upon our Nation's 
present and future well-being. 

To begin with, I think one can fairly say 
that there is a substantial concensus in our 
country today on national economic goals: 

We want a steadily expanding economy, 
based upon a strengthened system of free 
enterprise; 

We want a rate of growth sufficient to give 
us an ever-rising standard of living and to 
provide jobs for all; 

We want to assure the education of our 
youth and the health and security of those 
who are growing old; 

We want an economy that can adequately 
provide for our national defense and fur- 
nish our fair share of the development needs 
of less fortunate peoples in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America; 

We want to accomplish all of this in an 
atmosphere of relative price stability. 

Inevitably there will be differences among 
us over the means we should employ to 
achieve our objectives. But we must not 
permit such differences to obscure our basic 
agreement, We must recognize that unless 
all elements in our society work together, 
we cannot mobilize the massive effort re- 
quired of our Nation in meeting the chal- 
lenge of the sixties. 

Before considering the fiscal and mone- 
tary policies we should follow to achieve 
our objectives, let us look briefly at ourselves 
as we are today: 

We are a people who have built what is 
clearly the strongest and most advanced 
economy on earth. But, as recent experience 
demonstrates, we have not mastered the art 
of keeping our economy operating at the 
highest sustainable levels. 

The recession from which we are now be- 
ginning to emerge has been relatively mild. 
For example, in terms of constant dollars 
which allow for inflation, gross national 
product is now only 2.2 percent below last 
year’s peak, compared with a decline of 4.7 
percent in the 1958 recession. Personal in- 
come and industrial production have also 
fallen less than in previous postwar re- 
cessions, 

However, before we take too much satis- 
faction from these figures, let us remember 
that they are relative. The absolute figures 
tell a far diferent story: current unem- 
ployment, with 6.9 percent of our labor force 
out of work, approaches the worst days of 
the 1958 setback. A record number of our 
cities are classified as areas of substantial 
unemployment, 

Why, in view of the relative mildness of the 
recession, do we have 544 million people un- 
employed? 

The answer is clear: We have not been 
producing at our full capacity for some 
years. Even last year, at the point of high- 
est production in our history, our economy 
was operating well below its potential, and 
we still had 5 percent of our labor force un- 
employed. We can and must do better in 
the future. Meanwhile, until we find ways 
to improve the overall performance of our 
economy, the extent of current unemploy- 
ment demands prompt and forthright ac- 
tion by the Federal Government. President 
Kennedy has, therefore, taken a number of 
steps to speed recovery: 

The annual veterans’ dividend of 6250 
million, ordinarily paid out over the course 
of a year, was paid in full during March. 

Tax refunds were speeded up, and we are 
now $500 million ahead of last year’s pace. 

Government programs have been expedit- 
ed by the prompt obligation of available 
funds. 

Most important, a temporary unemploy- 
ment compensation bill has been enacted. 

These actions, together with increased de- 
fense spending that got underway last fall 
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and reduced revenues stemming from the 
recession, have created a budgetary deficit 
of about $2 billion in the current fiscal year. 
Such a deficit is not a cause for alarm in 
times like these. On the contrary, it is a 
stimulus to recovery that can, and should, 
be readily offset by surpluses as prosperity 
returns. 

Another deficit is in prospect for fiscal 
1962: $1 of about $3 billion. This, too, will 
be entirely appropriate. The economy will 
require the stimulating effect of a modest 
deficit in the coming fiscal year if it is to 
move forward at an adequate pace. 

The innate strength of our economy, the 
increase in Government outlays which I have 
mentioned, and the automatic action of the 
so-called builtin budgetary stabilizers, are 
apparently putting an end to the current 
recession. Looking backward we may well 
find that the turning point was reached 
early in March. But, unless we act ener- 
getically, recovery is likely to be sluggish, 
Just as the decline was gradual and slow. 

No matter what the pace of our recovery 
from the recession, there are major problems 
confronting us which must be solved if we 
are to realize our full economic potential. 
We must find ways first to achieye and then 
to maintain production at full capacity. We 
must ensure employment for our steadily 
growing labor force. At the same time, we 
must preserve reasonable price stability. 

If we balance these goals against our ac- 
complishments, I think it obvious that new 
and forward looking governmental action is 
called for. 

Excessive Federal spending is clearly un- 
desirable. But our minimum national needs 
must be met. Let me cite those which merit 
highest priority: 

First, after careful reexamination, the 
President has concluded that we must in- 
crease our defense expenditures in the com- 
ing fiscal year by 1½ percent, or about $650 
million. Surely, no one can logically ques- 
tion our need or our capacity to spend what- 
ever is required for our Nation's security. 

Second, we are confronted by a shameful 
lag in education. More education will, of 
course, assure the flowering of our national 
culture. But, beyond this, we must rec- 

that education today lies at the very 
root of a Nation's power and well-being. 
Without adequate education, we cannot hope 
to achieve the economic growth we desire. 
Our shortcomings in providing our citizens 
with education according to their needs and 
capacities Is a blight upon our future. The 
problem has grown so large that an addi- 
tional Federal contribution is clearly and 
urgently required. 

Third, we must supply the ever-growing 
needs of our municipalities: slum clearance, 
improved transportation, modern sewage 
facilities, and increased water supply. These 
needs are placing an unbearable burden 
upon our larger cities. 

We can and we must fulfill these needs. 
Fortunately, if our economy operates at full 
capacity, our present tax system can yield 
a surplus of several billion dollars. Our 
problem is not, therefore, how to raise ad- 
ditional revenues but to get our economy 
operating at higher levels. Moreover, in set- 
ting tax policy, our most difficult task is not 
obtaining more revenue but strengthening 
and modernizing our whole tax system so 
as to stimulate growth and improve equity. 
One of our major objectives is thorough- 
going tax reform. An extensive review is 
now under way and we expect to present 
concrete recommendations to the Congress 
next January. 

In the meantime, there is one important 
tax reform that cannot wait: This is legisla- 
tion to spur the modernization of our plant 
and equipment. It is an unpleasant fact 
that our plant equipment is growing older 
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year by year. By contrast, thanks to more 
liberal investment incentives than are avail- 
able under our laws, Western Europe and 
Japan are moderning at a much faster rate. 
We must step up our rate of modernization 
if we are to maintain our Nation's competi- 
tive position. The installation of new and 
more efficient equipment is of prime im- 
portance in enabling us to meet foreign com- 
petition in the drive for export markets 
which are so essential to improving our bal- 
ance of payments. 

Since the installation of modern equip- 
ment means that labor can produce more, 
we must recognize that it may complicate 
the problem of unemployment. However, 
modernization will also increase jobs in the 
capital goods industries. Indeed, we esti- 
mate that the tax incentive President Ken- 
nedy has recommended should lead to an 
increase of from $2 to $3 billion a year in 
expenditures for plant and equipment. 
Some 250,000 new jobs would be required 
to provide this equipment. In addition, at 
least as Many more people would find em- 
ployment as an indirect result of these ex- 
penditures. Although major benefits to 
economic growth will accrue over the longer 
run, it is also clear that this tax incentive 
will have a substantial effect in speeding our 
recovery from recession. And, as our econ- 
omy speeds up, increased consumer and busi- 
ness demand will expand the variety and 
volume of goods produced, thus creating new 
jobs to replace those eliminated by increased 
productivity. This is the way of future 
progress. 

The legislation the President has requested 
is carefully designed to promote increased 
spending for modernization and expansion. 
Its enactment is necessary to speed full re- 
covery and promote rapid growth thereafter. 
Initially, it will result in some loss of reve- 
nue. To compensate for this loss, he is ask- 
ing that a number of serious tax defects 
be corrected: 

First, expense accounts—an area where 
abuse has virtually become a national scan- 
dal. Tighter enforcement of the present law 
is not an adequate solution, for it would put 
an unacceptably heavy discretionary burden 
upon Government tax auditors. What is 
needed is a new and stricter legislative defini- 
tion of allowable deductions. This is what 
we are asking. 

Second, we are asking for withholding at 
the source of interest and dividends. Our 
best estimate is that about 83 billion of in- 
come from interest and dividends goes un- 
reported every year. This situation is clear- 
ly unfair to all wage earners and, indeed, 
to the majority of taxpayers. We are ask- 
ing that it be corrected by a workable with- 
holding provision that, as in the case of 
wages, will collect at the source a substantial 
portion of the tax on interest and dividend 
Income. 

Third, we are asking for repeal of the 4 
percent dividend credit. This credit was 
adopted in 1954 In an attempt to lighten the 
double taxation of dividend income. But, at 
only 4 percent, it has not served its purpose. 
Furthermore, it gives considerably greater 
benefit to those in the higher income brack- 
ets than to the vast majority of stockholders. 
This favoritism in the law is unhealthy and 
should be ended. The related $50 exemption 
should also be dropped. 

Finally, we seek an end to tax provisions 
that encourage American business operations 
abroad through the use of tax havens. We 
also want to withdraw preferential tax treat- 
ment for American capital going into indus- 
trially advanced countries, for such treat- 
ment discriminates against the investment 
of capital at home. These changes will have 
a needed and favorable impact upon our 
basic balance of payments deficit. We are 
not, however, recommending changes in tax 
inducements for investment in underde- 
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veloped countries which are an essential part 
of our overall program to help these coun- 
tries grow. 

I have briefly outlined our overall fiscal 
and budgetary thinking. I have also told 
you something of our plans for the immedi- 
ate future as regards taxation. 

Now, let me take up monetary policy. This 
is a field where we face an entirely new 
situation brought about by the recently 
achieved convertibility of foreign currencies. 
Convertibility permits owners of liquid funds 
to shift them freely from one world financial 
center to another in search of higher interest 
rates. Therefore, the extremely low short- 
term interest rates of previous recessions 
could have dangerous repercussions today. 
Short-term interest rates much below present 
levels might well touch off a renewed outflow 
of dollars that could imperil our balance of 
payments and the soundness of our dollar. 

Nevertheless, we need low long-term rates 
to stimulate borrowing for modernization, 
plant expansion, housing construction and 
the like just as much today as in previous 
periods of recession. Accordingly, the ad- 
ministration is attempting to promote lower 
long-term interest rates without putting 
downward pressure on present short-term 
rates. For one thing, the Federal Reserve 
is now purchasing securities of all maturi- 
ties, instead of restricting itself to short- 
term Treasury bills. For another, President 
Kennedy has taken direct action in the hous- 
ing credit field which has helped to lower 
average mortgage rates by more than a 
quarter of 1 percent since the turn of the 
year. 

Far more meaningful than interest rates, 
however, is the quantity of funds flowing into 
investments. Here, we see evidence of im- 
provement in the mortgage credit area, 
where, although rates are still on the high 
side, availability of credit is no longer an 
inhibiting factor. We also see increasing 
evidence of growing municipal and corporate 
borrowing. 


Finally, since the budgetary deficits that 
are presently envisioned are modest and bear 
no comparison to the deficit of 1959, mone- 
tary policy will remain free to act in support 
of business recovery. Therefore, the sub- 
stantial increases in interest rates that char- 
acterized the 1958-59 period are not likely to 
recur this time. 

To sum up: 

Our policies—be they budgetary, tax, or 
monetary—should have one overriding goal: 
the promotion of a healthy rate of economic 
growth within a reasonable atmosphere of 
economic stability. We must meet the needs 
of the day in the fields of defense, education, 
housing, highway construction, urban de- 
velopment, and other essentials. Fortu- 
nately, we are in a position to meet them— 
this year, and the next, and in the long 
run—without undue strain on our economy. 

We must overhaul our tax system to pro- 
vide greater fairness and incentives for effi- 
ciency and growth, beginning with an in- 
vestment incentive this year, and following 
with a basic overhaul next year. 

We must maintain an interest rate struc- 
ture conducive to the steady flow of funds 
into investment. 

To achieve all these things will not be 
easy. But with determination and perse- 
verance we should be able to attain our goals. 
In the process, we can look forward to a 
period of growth and prosperity during the 
sixties such as this Nation has never known. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure that everyone 
will agree with the Secretary’s statement 
of national and international goals. 

He also properly indicates that there 
will be some disagreement on the meth- 
ods to be used to accomplish our desires 
and our needs. 
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I, for one, sincerely hope the admin- 
istration will abandon its attempt to re- 
move the tax exemption on dividends. 
That request weakens the overall tax 
plan. 

The reason for the exemption was to 
lighten the burden of double taxation. 
No one can deny that double taxation is 
unfair and inequitable. The enactment 
of this small exemption recognized that 
principle. We should not now back away 
from it but should seek an early oppor- 
tunity to further implement it. 

In fact, the same exemption should be 
extended to interest and dividends paid 
on savings accounts. 

The capital that makes up the back- 
bone of our economy comes from in- 
vestors’ stock purchases and savers’ 
thrift accounts. They supply our long- 
term funds. They need the incentives 
to invest that the administration avow- 
edly wishes to encourage. 

There is no favoritism in giving every- 
one an exemption of the first $50. No 
one should complain that an across the 
board 4-percent exemption favors the 
recipient of $1,000 in dividends with a 
$40 exemption as against a $4 exemption 
on $100 of dividends. Both dividends 
are an aliquot part of what was left of 
corporate earnings after the full share 
of municipal, State, and Federal taxes 
were taken out of the profits. The $100 
dividend was probably the return on a 
$2,500 investment, while the $1,000 divi- 
dend was on a $25,000 investment. The 
amounts might differ but the participa- 
tion was exactly equal. Both invest- 
ments were undoubtedly made from 
funds retained as net income from earn- 
ings or profits that had already been 
fully taxed at least once and more likely 
two or three times. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered tor sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
Plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
&s shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional No sale shall be made 
i 8 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

is 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cob or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings, The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript— When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the orlginal copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
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12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Our Depressed Gold Mining Industry 
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HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 
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Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, much has been said in the past 
few months about our declining gold re- 
Serves. Efforts have been made to check 
the outflow of gold, but the basic need 
is to get at the root of the problem, our 
steadily declining production of gold. 
The domestic production of gold has de- 
clined to the point where we are not 
even meeting our industrial and com- 
mercial demands for the precious com- 
modity, to say nothing of producing any 
gold for our reserve stocks. 

Mr. L. L. Huelsdonk, vice president, 
Best Mines Co., Inc., Downieville, Calif., 
one of the outstanding men in the field 
of gold production, made an excellent 
statement on this problem for the hear- 
ing this week held by the Mines and 
Mining Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

With your permission, I would like to 
insert this into the RECORD: 


OUR DEPRESSED GOLD MINING INDUSTRY 
(By L. L. Huelsdonk) 


The United States—prior to World War 
I—was the second largest gold producer in 
the world. Today Russia holds that position 
and is now producing at least five times 
more gold than this country. The Russians 
have realized the necessity of a large gold 
reserve for international trade and a sound 
monetary policy—and thus have given top 
Priority to their fold mining industry. 

The United States on the other hand— 
through Government regulation and na- 
tional policy—has forced 97 percent of its 
gold mines to close down, Past decisions 
have deprived the gold miners of their prop- 
erty and are forcing them to sell their gold 
at the 1934 price of $35 per ounce—in the 
face of mining costs which have risen over 
300 percent. 

By law the miner must sell his gold to the 
Government and in turn the Government 
must sell the gold to the domestic user and 
the foreigner for the same low price. There 
are then no restrictions on the resale of this 
gold after it leaves Government hands. It, 
therefore, forces the gold miner to become a 
partner with the Government to subsidize 
the domestic commercial usage of gold and 
the importation of foreign goods. 

Since the end of World War II the Govern- 
Ment has sold to the industrial, professional, 
and artistic users of gold $166 million more 
than our mines produced in the same period. 

These sales—added with the tremendous 
Withdrawal of gold from foreign claims— 
has caused the United States to lose over 
$5 billion worth of monetary gold reserves 
in the past 3 years. Even with this tremen- 
dous drawdown of our reserves and the in- 
Creasing demand for gold, the Government 
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still refuses to help the gold miner, He 18 
even denied the right to sell his product on 
a free market for a fair price. 

During World War II gold was declared 
nonstrategic to the war effort, so the gold 
mines were closed by Government order. 
However, Treasury figures show that within 
3 years of warfare, every single ounce of our 
net gold reserve! had been mortgaged in 
financing our fighting strength and that our 
war industries had demanded and were 
granted increasingly enormous amounts of 
gold from the Treasury stock. By the end 
of the war, sales to these privileged buyers 
had risen to more than 270 times the average 
yearly requirement for peacetime use. This 
indicates that gold is not only strategic to 
war—but that it is also a sinew of war— 
and that under present world tension, our 
gold supply should not be at the mercy of 
foreign demand. 

In 1945, through the Bretton Woods 
Agreement, the U.S. dollar was set up to act 
as gold and with gold as an international 
standard to set the par values of foreign 
currency at the given weight and fineness 
of gold on July 1, 1944. However, no provi- 
sion was made for adjusting an inflation- 
bound domestic dollar. Because of this 
neglect, inflation has persistently divided our 
dollar into two widely different values. This 
has upset all of the possibilities of main- 
taining the dollar as an international stand- 
ard with gold, simply because American in- 
fiation automatically guarantees a decreas- 
ing value for the domestic paper dollar— 
while gold redemption automatically guar- 
antees stability of value for the foreign-held 
dollar, 

The development of this double dollar 
standard has caused much economic trouble 
in this country which has been evidenced 
in our gold losses and in our dwindling ability 
to compete—not from a productivity basis— 
but from the exchange depreciation of our 
domestic paper dollar; which not only gen- 
erates high-priced exports and low-priced 
imports—but in turn provides for the ex- 
portation of our industries and the domestic 
jobs which they support. 

Even though the dollar price of American 
goods has more than doubled—and is steadily 
climbing—the foreigner still has the priv- 
Uege of purchasing an ounce of gold for $35. 
In other words, if a foreigner earned 35 of 
our dollars in 1945, he had a choice to buy 
either an ounce of our gold or 100 pounds 
of our goods. Today, he can still buy an 
ounce of our gold with his $35, but he can 
only buy 50 pounds of our goods. This is 
why he buys gold—this is why our indus- 
tries must move abroad in order to com- 
pete—this is why we lose employment at 
home. 

Since the signing of the Bretton Woods 
Agreement (as an adjustment to internal in- 
filation) practically all of the currencies of 
the world have been devalued (either official- 
ly or defacto) except the American gold dol- 
lar, Because of this—and the fact that we, 
as citizens cannot own gold—our dollars at 
home are only as good as the management 
of our money—while abroad—they are as 
good as gold. 

The steadily increasing variation in dollar 
values forces our industries to move much of 
their production abroad, rather than keep it 
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at home in a hopeless attempt to defend an 
export position against the rising tide of 
international competition. This 

tion of our domestic production will increas- 
ingly hire more foreign labor and widen 
the road to our unemployment offices, if posi- 
tive steps are not taken—because foreign- 
held dollars are privileged to buy American 
gold and, therefore, foreign goods at the 1944 
price—while American goods steadily in- 
crease in price. 

While these industries are exporting jobs, 
Secretary of Labor Goldberg is asking for 10 
million new jobs in 1962. The Government 
is trying to fill this wish by creating fed- 
erally supported projects, increasing and ex- 
tending unemployment benefits and raising 
the minimum wage. This, of course, is com- 
mendable, but it does not provide a solution. 
It can only generate more inflation and 
widen the gap between the gold and domes- 
tic dollar values and thus force more indus- 
tries abroad where their paper dollar invest- 
ments can turn into gold worth twice their 
domestic value. 

The true value of all currencies is meas- 
ured in gold, and those countries which have 
been unable to hold adequate reserves of 
gold invariably have degenerated. Since 
the amount of potential demands for our 
gold by foreigners far exceeds the amount of 
gold that we own, a menace to our national 
solvency rests in the tempers of foreign 
official banks and governments. It is their 
decision that can draw out our gold—not 
ours. 


The only positive solution to this dilemma 
is to equalize and stop the growing difference 
between the values of our domestic paper 
dollar and that of our foreign-held gold 
dollar. By doing this, the billions of our 
foreign-held dollars would be released from 
the influence of our gold bargains and become 
free to purchase American goods on an equal 
level. This in turn would hire American 
workers and return American industry on an 
international competitive basis within its 
own boundaries. 

Without the virtue of equality in exchange, 
dollars of the same denomination are not 
equal in value. The disequilibrium that 
now exists can only be corrected in two 
ways—either by lowering the value of the 
foreign-held dollar in terms of gold until it 
equals the purchasing value of the domestic 
dollar in the terms of U.S. goods—or by 
lowering prices and wages in America (via 
depression) until the value of the domestic 
dollar is raised to the value of the foreign- 
held dollar. 


In conclusion—it might be pointed out 
that the complexity of this problem has 
taxed the brains of our financial experts and 
economic advisers, but to date no positive, 
simple, or understandable solution has been 
devised. In the meantime the United States 
has lost at least 97 percent of her straight 
gold-mining industry and over 20 percent of 
her gold reserve at a time when gold in the 
world is becoming increasingly important— 
and for the first time we are facing the 
possibility of a world war without a net 
reserve of gold. 

Since it seems impossible that our experts 
will resolve this problem within a reasonable 
length of time, it is imperative that some- 
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thing be done to stimulate our domestic gold 
production. 

Therefore, I respectfully request that your 
subcommittee consider and act favorably on 
House Joint Resolution 185, a bill which is 
designed to accomplish this purpose and re- 
lieve the most depressed industry in the 
Nation. 


The Monroe Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to you this perceptive article 
by a former U.S. career diplomat, Francis 
B. Stevens, as it appeared in the May 15 
issue of the U.S. News & World Report: 

_ CAN UNITED STATES Stor Castro?—TueE RIGHT 
OF SELF-DEFENSE 
(By Francis B. Stevens) 


Setbacks to U.S. policy in such remote 
parts of the world as Laos and the Congo, 
while serious and damaging, are of secondary 
importance compared with the failure of the 
attempt to invade Cuba and overthrow the 
Castro regime. 

The U.S. defense perimeter, formerly on 
the other side of the great oceans, has been 
breached and a hostile base established with- 
in 90 miles of the United States. The Com- 
munist regime in Cuba is a military threat 
to the United States, endangers U.S. com- 
munications in the Caribbean, and provides 
a springboard for the extension of the Com- 
munist system to all Latin Amercia, 

It was to avert precisely such a situation 
that the Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed 138 
years ago. In 1823 President Monroe served 
notice on European powers that any attempt 
to extend their system to a part of this hem- 
isphere would be regarded as dangerous to 
our peace and safety. Whenever in the past 
such attempts were made, the U.S. Govern- 
ment acted vigorously and successfully to 
oppose them. 

For 30 years after the Spanish-American 
War, the United States intervened repeatedly 
in countries of the Caribbean, not to defend 
them against extra-hemisphere designs but 
to preserve order and protect American busi- 
ness interests. This policy created a revul- 
sion to Yankee imperialism through Latin 
America—a feeling which persists to this 
day and, skillfully exploited by the Commu- 
nists, effectively stymies any form of collec- 
tive-security action by the Organization of 
American States. 

In 1933, Franklin D. Roosevelt proclaimed 
the good neighbor policy toward Latin 
America and withdrew the last of U.S. occu- 
pation forces from the Caribbean. Since 
that time the United States has worked 
consistently to evolve collective-security ar- 
rangements which would make the defense 
of the hemisphere a joint responsibility, not 
the task of the United States alone. 

The Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance of 1947 provides that armed at- 
tack against any American state will be con- 
sidered an attack against all, and obligates 
all signatories to assist in repelling it. A 
resolution adopted at the Inter-American 
Conference at Caracas in 1954 called for con- 
sultation in case of attempted Communist 
subversion of the government of any Ameri- 
can state. 

But these paper obligations have proved 
ineffectual. Latin American governments, 
always touchy about their sovereignty, are 
reluctant to participate in joint action which 
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can be construed as intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of another American state. 

To the masses in Latin America, commu- 
nism is less of an ogre than Uncle Sam. 
Castro’s agrarian policies have wide popular 
appeal in Latin America; the dictatorial 
aspects of his regime have little impact on 
peoples long ruled by local strong men. 

President Kennedy has warned Moscow 

that the United States would protect the 
hemisphere against outside military inter- 
vention in Cuba. This, in effect, is a declara- 
tion of intention to go it alone, to enforce 
the Monroe Doctrine unilaterally if neces- 
sary. 
But what is “outside military interven- 
tion“? The Russians are unlikely to send 
troops or airmen to Cuba, or to seek base 
rights there. That is not their way. Does 
the arming of Castro’s forces with Soviet 
tanks and planes, which foredooms anything 
but a full-dress invasion to failure, consti- 
tute such intervention? If so, what is to be 
done about it? These are the critical ques- 
tions facing the President. 

In Government circles in Washington, 
some talk is now heard of possible action 
against Castro in terms of self-defense, not 
intervention. This has important legal im- 
plications. International law recognizes the 
right of every sovereign state to act in self- 
defense against outside aggression. This 
was precisely the motivation for Soviet ac- 
tion in crushing the Hungarian rebellion in 
1956, A hostile, non-Communist regime was 
considered to be a threat to the security of 
the Soviet Union, and as such could not be 
tolerated. 

This new emphasis on self-defense is an 
indication of the seriousness with which the 
administration views the situation resulting 
from the failure of the invasion attempt to 
dislodge Castro. 

That ill-starred venture revealed several 
facts which were either unknown or disbe- 
lieved in Washington, Castro was shown to 
have military forces sufficiently strong and 
disciplined to deal with incursions by ir- 
regulars. His police apparatus was able to 
repress any show of sympathy by the popu- 
lation for the invaders, and to maintain in- 
ternal order. And the invaders were exposed 
as ideologically bankrupt; their program of 
anti-Castroism was insufficient to arouse 
Support among the masses who have fed at 
the Castro trough and whose help is essential 
in any effort to overthrow the regime from 
within. 

Hence the quandary in which the President 
finds himself. There is now little hope that 
the anti-Castro forces inside and outside 
Cuba can gain their ends without solid mili- 
tary support from outside the country. That 
support can come only from the United 
States. 

The President obviously wishes to avoid an 
American Hungary which would bring down 
on the United States the wrath of the world 
and jeopardize his entire foreign policy. But 
he cannot tolerate indefinitely the cancer of 
communism in the Caribbean. In the final 
analysis, great powers will take whatever 
steps they consider necessary to guard their 
national security. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting editorial which 
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appeared in the Chelsea Record, Chelsea, 
Mass., on May 5, 1961, regarding the 
heroic efforts of the Polish people to 
regain their freedom: 

POLISH CONSTITUTION Dar 

Polish Constitution Day, which was com- 
memorated on May 3 is a tribute to a brave 
and heroic people and offers a stirring in- 
spiration to freedom-loving people every- 
where. The repeated efforts of the Polish 
people to gain, keep and regain their free- 
dom offers a lesson from which all people 
may learn. 

Though these people are kept under the 
heels of the Communist tyranny their hopes 
and determination that they will again re- 
gain their freedom and the Polish Constitu- 
tion will again reign as the supreme law of 
their homeland still lives and can never be 
destroyed. 

This love for freedom and their willingness 
to fight for their independence has been 
carried by the Poles wherever they have 
scattered. The heroic efforts of such Polish 
patriots as Kosciuszko and Pulaski were im- 
portant factors in our Revolutionary War 
victory and they have done more than their 
share in every war since then. 

Here in Chelsea Polish friends and neigh- 
bors have always been active in every phase 
of our communal life. Their names and con- 
tributions are indelibly inscribed in the busi- 
ness, political, communal, religious, fra- 
ternal and charitable history of our city. 

Such determination, sacrifice and courage 
cannot continue forever without success. 
We look forward with them to the day when 
the flag of an independent and democratic 
Poland will again wave and the Polish Con- 
stitution will again be the law of the land. 


The Common Situs Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the fundamental reason for 
consideration of common situs legisla- 
tion, as shown by the testimony, is that 
there is a basic dispute between unions 
themselves. This is a family squabble 
between industrial and craft unions for 
jurisdiction. 

Testimony before the Senate commit- 
tee in regard to the construction of mis- 
sile and test centers has brought out a 
swarm of problems. The chief one is 
rivalry between craft unions and indus- 
trial unions as to whose members are to 
perform the work. In addition, craft 
unions have squabbled amongst them- 
selves over jurisdiction. This has re- 
sulted in a greatly increased cost of mis- 
sile site construction and a subsequent 
delay in our missile program. 

The common situs bill would greatly 
aggravate this situation because it makes 
legal the secondary boycott on construc- 
tion jobs. The secondary boycott is the 
most vicious weapon—and at the present 
time is outlawed by the statutes. The 
passage of this bill would greatly ag- 
gravate the irregularities which have 
been disclosed to exist at our missile 
sites. The unions are treated fairly 
under the present laws, and the bosses 
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are not entitled to receive the big whip 
which the passage of the common situs 
bill would give them. 

Are a few union bosses going to dictate 
to the Congress of the United States 
what action should be taken? Is Jimmy 
Hoffa going to be made more powerful 
than the very Government of this 
country? 

Such would be the result if this vicious 
Piece of legislation was passed. 


The Magnitude of Our Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
the unfortunate emphasis these days on 
our Nation’s problems and imperfections, 
it is refreshing to have one of the syndi- 
cated columnists take an affirmative 
Position in discussing American virtues. 
I believe the column by Constantine 
Brown in the Washington Evening Star, 
Tuesday, May 9, needs no further com- 
ment, and I place it in the Recorp in 
order that it might provide inspiration 
to those who read it: 


THE MAGNITUDE or OUR HERITAGE—CHILDREN 
SINGING "AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL,” STIR 
MovyING VISION IN AN OLD NEWSMAN 


(By Constantine Brown) 


A few days ago this reporter sat at lunch 
with another reporter and three little 
Children ranging in age from 4 to 9. The 
little ones in unison recited a simple little 
blessing when their food arrived, a nonde- 
nominational, fervent prayer that could as 
properly be offered by a Moslem or a Jew, as 
by any Christian. 

They did this in a public restaurant, 
quietly enough so that few seated at tables 
nearby would know. They began together, 
without suggestion by any adult, and with- 
Out self-consciousness. Then, like healthy 
kids anywhere at any time they tackled 
their meal with enthusiasm, albeit with 
Politeness. 

But that was only the beginning of what 
seemed to a well-seasoned old writer to be a 
Memorable occasion. A little while later, 
when the small ones had completed their 
dessert and milk, they offered another con- 
tribution to spirituality and to the soul, if 
you will, that moved our companion, himself 
an “old hand“ at reporting the news and 
certainly no sentimentalist, to tears. 

Real tears. Not perhaps, entirely un- 
ashamed tears, in a sense, because no grown 
man is fond of such a public display of emo- 
tion. So deep was his feeling that he clasped 
his hands to his head and bowed it low for 
& moment, perhaps the better to mask his 
Open yielding to his inner self and its loves. 

Almost no one nearby, however, noted the 
little tableau at our table. They did not, 
many of them, hear what caused this reac- 
tion from a veteran newsman with years of 
experience in a world of cynicism, double- 
talk, dubious loyalties, self-seeking, and 
intrigues. : 

The children, in bewilderment, wondered 
why he should weep. He reassured them 
that they were not the reason; it was only, 
he said, that the song they had sung had 
brought back to him, in a few lines, all the 
1 things he felt about his home- 

d. 
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The small ones had sung one verse of 
“America the Beautiful.” 

When the childish harmony (suitably low- 
pitched, as befits public singing in grownups’ 
restaurants) smoothed out along How beau- 
tiful for spacious skies, for amber waves of 
grain; For purple mountains’ majesty above 
thy fruited plain * * *."" I saw my friend 
melt. When the chorus came, he was unable 
for another instant to repress his response. 
He wept. 

After a few moments he straightened, 
smiled at the youngsters, thanked them for 
their singing and praised them for their 
skill. They gravely acknowledged, explain- 
ing that this song was one they learned to 
sing in school along with others, and that 
the two older ones explained its words to 
the little one, who was not yet enrolled at 
a seat of learning. 

Then, when the children were occupied 
with another ice-cream pie, he apologized 
to me for the incident. Not in years, he 
said, had he felt so suddenly and so over- 
poweringly swept with love of his country, 
its sweep, its beauty, its nobility. Yes, he 
added, probably every man loves his mother- 
land like that, and there is no reason to 
weep with the emotion. 

“But I'm too close to it all. Every day 
in my field of interest, covering international 
affairs and the business of politics, seeing 
the dangers, the threats, the contrived en- 
mity, the blunders. All of a sudden the 
sound of these little voices overwhelmed me 
with the magnitude of our heritage. 

“In a rush I saw the mountains and the 
prairies and the rivers; I saw the pioneers 
and the mountain men, the Jeffersons and 
the Lincolns, the vast spaces of the deserts, 
the resounding phrases of the Declaration of 
Indepndence and the Gettysburg Address— 
all these and much more in one blinding 
vision. All this because three little children, 
the future of our country, put their voices 
together in song as though to tell the world 
that all this I saw was not to be swept 
away.” 

This reporter understood. There was no 
reason to explain. Probably both of us spent 
the next few minutes reflecting on the maj- 
esty of a simple chorus; “America, America, 
God shed His grace on thee, and crown thy 
good with ‘brotherhood, from sea to shining 
sea.” 


Golden Spike Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most significant and dramatic events 
in the history of our Nation took place 
exactly 92 years ago today. I refer to 
the completion of the first transconti- 
nental railroad routé in America. 

It was at high noon on May 10, 1869, 
that the famous Golden Spike was driven 
at a point called Promontory in the 
mountains north of the Great Salt Lake 
in my native and historic Utah, connect- 
ing the tracks of the Central Pacific— 
now the Southern Pacific—and the 
Union Pacific railroads. 

In order that nationwide recognition 
may be given to the 100th anniversary 
of this great achievement, I have asked 
the Postmaster General to issue a spe- 
cial stamp. By my advance request I 
hope to reserve 1969 for the observance 
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of this spectacular and meaningful oc- 
casion which, even today, in the age of 
almost inconceivable ecientific progress 
remains one of man’s greatest engineer- 
ing feats. 

But more important, at least as I see 
it, is the fact that it marked the begin- 
ning of a new and vital era of national 
development. Immense regions were 
opened up to farming, mining, lumber- 
ing, and manufacturing. Struggling, 
pioneer settlements found themselves 
linked to new life and growth. Distance 
was no longer a barrier to trade. 

Early in life my father taught me a 
respect for the importance of the rail- 
roads. He was a conductor on the 
Southern Pacific for 45 years and re- 
membered the days when towns sprang 
into being and commerce developed 
wherever the rails were laid down or were 
extended. Millions of acres of land were 
put under cultivation, and land values 
were multiplied. 

In short, the railroads encouraged ex- 
pansion at a time when both encourage- 
ment and expansion were sorely needed, 
and they have ever since been an indis- 
pensable part of everyday American life. 

When that first transcontinental rail 
route was completed, there were about 
50,000 miles of railroad in the entire 
United States. Today, a network of 
some 220,000 miles of railroad line and 
370,000 miles of track stretches between 
our cities and towns. And for all the 
vision of those who were present at the 
driving of the golden spike, for all their 
faith in the future of transportation by 
railroad, I feel sure they would still 
marvel at the transportation job done by 
the railroads of 1961 and at the tre- 
mendous technological advancements 
which have been brought about in the 
industry. 

Last year, the class I railroads alone 
produced 572 billion ton-miles of freight 
service. This is the equivalent of moving 
nearly 9 tons of freight a mile each day 
for every man, woman and child in the 
United States. And in passenger service, 
they transported more than 325 million 
travelers. 

Altogether, the railroads today carry 
nearly half of the Nation’s intercity 
freight, load, more than a fourth of all 
commercial passenger traffic and three- 
fourths of all nonlocal mail. It strikes 
me that it is worth remembering that 
were we ever to be without railroads our 
American way of life, based upon large- 
scale production and consumption, would 
be utterly impossible. 

In addition, of course, the railroads are 
major employers with some 800,000 peo- 
ple on their payroll. They provide work 
for many additional thousands through 
purchases of the Nation’s products to the 
healthy tune of $244 billion annually. 
And their tax payments average a billion 
dollars a year. 

This great transportation complex, 
representing a total investment of $36 
billion, is indeed a far cry from the rail- 
roads of 92 years ago. And it is reassur- 
ing to see the many evidences of the rail- 
road industry’s determination to con- 
tinue to move ahead. 

Thus it is that in taking this oppor- 
tunity to pay a tribute to these important 
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facilities on which the welfare of our 
Nation is so dependent, I am also mindful 
of the fact that a further safeguard of 
the national interest would be an up- 
dated national transportation policy 
suited to a truly balanced transportation 
system. The new and growing demands 
of an expanding America have need of 
ever better transportation services and 
our total effort to that end is essential 
to the economy and defense of this 
Nation. 3 


A Great American Marks an Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like today to join my colleagues in the 
Congress and millions of Americans 
across the Nation in wishing Godspeed 
to a great American who today celebrates 
his 37th anniversary of incomparable 
service to his fellow citizens., It was on 
May 10, 1924, that the then Attorney 
General, Harlan Stone called in young 
John Edgar Hoover and told him that 
he was to head up the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

From that date, the course of Ameri- 
can history was changed. Mr. Hoover 
took command of an agency which had 
become the haven for political hacks. He 
changed it promptly into a hard-working 
organization whose members produced— 
or got out. 

His first great job was to tackle the 
organized crime of the lawless decade, 
Under his forceful leadership the FBI 
developed into an agency capable of 
meeting the challenge of the Dillingers 
and their kind. Under his leadership 
the FBI became the scourge of the un- 
derworld and the guiding force in devel- 
oping sound and scientific police methods 
throughọut America. 

To improve this universal police pro- 
tection to all of our citizens at every level 
of Government, Mr. Hoover established 
in 1935 the FBI Academy and since that 
time more than 4,000 outstanding police 
officers from every State have attended 
to improve their ability to cope with 
crime at the local level. 

Mr. Hoover and his many dedicated 
coworkers in the Bureau have held thou- 
sands of conferences with police officers 
throughout the country, designed to 
bring to the local level the know-how 
and organizational ability built up with- 
in the FBI itself. 

In a real sense of the word, Mr. 
Hoover's personality has been stamped 
on law enforcement agencies every- 
where. 

During World War II the already 
heavy burden carried by the FBI was 
increased to include counterespionage 
and sabotage work within this country. 
Again, his men made spectacular con- 
tributions to the Nation and its safety. 
As a result of careful, scientific work by 
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the Bureau there was not a single case 
of enemy-inspired sabotage in our World 
War II defense effort within the conti- 
nental United States. 

Since then his men have been hard at 
work protecting the American people 
against the inroads made by commu- 
nism. His men uncovered the plot and 
developed the evidence which brought to 
justice the atomic spies, Julius and Anna 
Rosenberg. His agents have been active 
in trying to prevent subversives from in- 
vading the Government to destroy its 
effectiveness. 

Mr. Speaker, a man like J. Edgar 
Hoover did not win this high position of 
esteem he holds with his fellow citizens 
today by being a great personality, a 
great politician or even a fine adminis- 
trator. He has won that position be- 
cause he has done the job so well. He 
has held the post now for 37 years. If 
he wishes, I am sure that the American 
popie will want him to keep it another 
ST: 


Encroaching Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I wish to include an address 
which Mr. Ronald Reagan, TV and movie 
star, is delivering to audiences through- 
out the United States. Mr. Reagan is 
an outstanding American patriot who is 
giving unselfishly of his time to warn 
the people of America of the disastrous 
direction in which this country is head- 
ing. 

Mr. Reagan has been fighting Com- 
munist infiltration into the moving pic- 
ture industry for many years, and 
recognizes the threat of international 
Communist conspiracy. He is an out- 
spoken foe of socialism and the welfare 
state, believing that our survival de- 
pends upon the free enterprise system 
and the preservation of the checks and 
balances provided in our Constitution. 

The address follows: 

ENCROACHING CONTROL 
(An address by Ronald Reagan) 

It must seem presumptuous to some of you 
for a member of my profession to stand here 
and attempt to talk on problems of the 
Nation. It would be strange if it were other- 
wise. We in Hollywood are not unaware of 
the concept many of our fellow citizens have 
of us and of our industry. We realize that 
our merchandise is made up of tinsel, colored 
lights, and a large measure of make-believe. 
It is also true that our business methods and 
practices have reflected this footlight glam- 
our more than the very real side of our very 
real business. 

However, a few years ago “a funny thing 
happened to us on the way to the theater.” 
Ugly reality came to our town on direct 
orders of the Kremlin, Hard-core party or- 
ganizers infiltrated our business. They 
created cells, organized Communist fronts, 
and for a time, deceived numbers of our 
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people, who with the best of intentions, 
joined these fronts while still ignorant of 
their true purpose. The aim was to gain 
economic control of our industry and then 
subvert our screens to the dissemination of 
Communist propaganda. 

Whatever the shortcomings, Hollywood 
had achieved a great deal. In the finest 
traditions of free enterprise, 70 percent of 
the playing time of all the screens of the 
world had been captured by the output of 
the American film capital. You may dis- 
agree sometimes with our boy-meets-girl 
plot, but all over the world our pictures were 
a window through which less fortunate 
humans had a glimpse of freedom and of our 
material comforts as well, The men in the 
Kremlin wanted this propaganda medium 
for their own destructive purposes. 

Confident of their power, the Reds in our 
midst made one mistake in judgment. They 
mistook their ability to deceive for success 
in conversion. Under the guise of a juris- 
dictional strike, they made an open effort 
to destroy the guilds and unions who re- 
mained free from their control. Ultimately, 
they hoped for one vertical union of motion 
picture people under the umbrella of Harry 
Bridges’ maritime union. After the first 
shock, the people of the movie colony rallied 
quickly—we lived through scenes that here- 
tofore had been only make-believe. Thou- 
sands of massed pickets overturned cars, 
homes were bombed, and threats of acid in 
the face were directed at performers. 
Months later their power was broken. The 
studios had remained open thanks to the 
refusal of management and the majority of 
our people to be intimidated. 

We now know, of course, that we only won 
an isolated battle. In the spirit of Camp 
David the Communist Party has ordered once 
again the infiltration of the picture business 
as well as the theater and television. They 
are crawling out from under the rocks; and 
memories being as short as they are, there 
are plenty of well meaning but misguided 
people willing to give them a hand. 

We don’t mean to present ourselves as 
“being able to run the circus now that we've 
seen the monkey,” but it is possible we have 
an awareness not shared by many of our 
fellow citizens. 

Most people agree that the ideological 
struggle with Russia is the No. 1 problem 
in the world. Millions of words are used 
almost daily to record the fluctuating tem- 
perature of the cold war. And yet, many 
men in high places in government and many 
who mold opinion in the press and on the 
airwaves, subscribe to a theory that we are 
at peace, and we must make no overt move 
which might endanger that peace. “Men cry 
peace, but there is no peace.” The inescap- 
able truth is that we are at war, and we are 
losing that war simply because we don’t, or 
won't, realize that we are in it. 

True, it is a strange war fought with un- 
usual weapons, but we cannot yell foul, be- 
cause it is a declared war. Karl Marx estab- 
lished the cardinal principle that commu- 
nism and capitalism cannot coexist in the 
world together. Our way of life, our system, 
must be totally destroyed; then the world 
Communist state will be erected on the ruins. 
In interpreting Marx, Lenin said, “It is in- 
conceivable that the Soviet Republic should 
continue to exist for a long period side by 
side with imperialistic states. Ultimately, 
one or the other must conquer.” 

Last November, the Communist parties of 
81 countries held a convention in Moscow; 
and on December 6, reaffirmed this principle 
of war to the death. In a 20,000-word mani- 
festo, they called on Communists in coun- 
tries where there were non-Communist gov- 
ernments to be traitors and work for the 
destruction of their own governments by sub- 
version and treason, 
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Only in that phare of the war which causes 
Our greatest fear are we ahead— the use of 
armed force. Thanks to the dedicated pa- 
triotism and realistic thinking of our men 
in uniform we would win a shooting war. 
But, this isn’t a decisive factor in the Com- 
munist campaign. They never really in- 
tended to conquer us by force unless we 
ylelded to a massive peace campaign and dis- 
armed, Then, the Russians would resort to 
armed conflict if it could shortcut their time- 
table with no great risk to themselves. 

In 1923, Lenin said that they would take 
Eastern Europe, next organize the hordes of 
Asia, then surround the United States, and, 
he predicted, “* * * that last bastion of 
capitalism will not have to be taken. It will 
fall into our outstretched hands like over- 
ripe fruit.” 

Eastern Europe has been taken, and they 
are organizing the hordes of Asia around the 
red colossus of China. Even now, it would 
appear we are preparing to drink the bitter 
cup of capitulation in Laos only partly di- 
luted by face-saving devices, Cuba is a So- 
viet. beachhead 90 miles offshore, and more 
than 250,000 Communist organizers are 
spread up and down Latin America. 

Meanwhile, other Communist tactics are 
also working on schedule. Bulgan™® said, 
“The American workingman is too well fed; 
we cannot appeal to him, but when through 
inflation America has priced herself out of 
the world market and unemployment fol- 
lows—then we will settle our debt with the 
United States.“ 

American apathy is due at least in part to 
our belief that the small number of Amer- 
ican Communists is evidence of weakness 
and a lack of threat. But, history makes no 
Secret of the fact that Lenin became the 
leader of the world conspiracy on just that 
issue—that the Communist Party would re- 
Main a small, dedicated, highly trained 
Cadre which would use and manipulate the 
Masses when necessary. Lenin termed us the 
willing idiots. In our life time ,this dedicated 
handful has enslaved one-third of the 
world's people on one-fourth of the earth’s 
land surface. 

The Communists are supremely confident 
of victory. They believe that you and I, un- 
der the constant pressure of the cold war, 
will give up, one by one, our democratic 
Customs and traditions. We'll adopt emer- 
gency temporary, totalitarian measures, until 
One day we'll awaken to find we have grown 
so much like the enemy that we no longer 
have any cause for conflict. 

Three months before his last visit to this 
country, Nikita Khrushchev said, ‘We can't 
expect the American people to jump from 
Capitalism to communism, but we can assist 
their elected leaders in giving them small 
doses of socialism, until they awaken one 
day to find they have communism.” This is 
not a new thought. In 1788, James Madison 
told the Virginia convention, “Since the 
general civilization of mankind, I believe 
there are more instances of the abridgement 
of the freedom of the people by gradual and 
silent encroachment of those in power than 
by violent and sudden usurpations.” 

Others much more recently have counted 
On this with no realization they would one 
day be furthering the Soviet cause. A 
Socialist clergyman, writing in the New 
Leader, the Socialist magazine of 1927, called 
for a new strategy. He said Socialists 
should place themselves in Government jobs 
and work for Government ownership of 
Power, and control of railroads, banking, and 
key industries. He called his program— 
“Encroaching Control.” Not too long ago, 
Norman Thomas, six times a candidate for 
President on the Socialist Party ticket, com- 
mented that “the American people would 
never knowingly vote for socialism but that 
under the name of liberalism, they would 
adopt every fragment of the Socialist pro- 
gram.” 
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Appealing not to the worst, but to the best or old age. In that light, the actuarial ex- 


in our natures, they have used our sense of 
fair play—our willingness to compromise— 
and have perfected a technique of foot-in- 
the-door legislation. Get any part of a pro- 
posed program accepted, then with the prin- 
ciple of governmental participation in that 
field established, work for expansion, always 
aiming at the ultimate goal—a Government 
that will someday be a big brother to us all. 

Traditionally, one of the easiest first steps 
in imposing statism on a people has been 
Government-paid medicine, It is the easiest 
to present as a humanitarian project. No 
one wants to oppose care for the sick. To- 
day, we have the costliest governmental 
medical program in the world in our Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals. All of us 
are agreed that a man wounded in the serv- 
ice of his country is entitled to the finest in 
medical and hospital care. However, today 
three out of four Veterans' Administration 
beds are filled with patients suffering diseases 
or injuries neither originated by, nor aggra- 
vated by military service. There are only 
40,000 service-connected disabilities in the 
United States, yet every year the Federal 
budget contains millions of dollars for addi- 
tional Veterans’ Administration hospital 
building and expansion. Counting the 23 
million of us who are veterans plus other 
governmental programs, one of four citizens 
are entitled to some form of Government- 
paid medical or hospital care. 

It is now proposed that all people of social 
security age be given Government-paid medi- 
cal and hospital care. Once again, emer- 
gency is invoked, and we are given a picture 
of millions of senior citizens desperately 
needing medical care and unable to finance 
it. In all the emotional presentation, the 
backers of this program seem strangely re- 
luctant to face the facts. In the last 10 
years, 127 million Americans have come 
under the protection of some form of medical 
and hospital insurance. This includes more 
than two-thirds of those of social security 
age and more than 70 percent of all citizens. 
If the present rate of increase continues, by 
1970 some 90 percent of the population will 
be so insured. As nearly as can be deter- 
mined, less than 10 percent of our senior 
citizens require aid in meeting their medical 
needs. 

The last session of Congress adopted a 
measure known as the Kerr-Mills bill to 
provide money for State-administered aid to 
these people. However, without even wait- 
ing to see if this meets the problem, a re- 
vised version of the once-defeated Forand 
bill is advocated to force all people into a 
compulsory Government health insurance 
program, regardless of need. Why? Well, 
ex-Congressman Forand provides the answer. 
He says, “If we can only break through and 
get our foot in the door, then we can ex- 
pand the program after that.“ Walter Reu- 
ther has said his group makes no secret of 
the fact that they want nationalized health 
service for all. New American, a Socialist 
magazine, writes, The Forand bill will not 
be paid for on the insurance principle ac- 
cording to factors of estimated risk. It will 
be paid for through the tax mechanisms of 
social security * * *. Once the bill is passed, 
this Nation will be provided with a mecha- 
nism for socialized medicine.” 

In 1935, social security started with a 3- 
percent contribution on 83.000 of income. 
Now it is 6 percent of $4,800; and if the 
proposed expansions plus the medical pro- 
gram are adopted, by 1969 it will be 11 per- 
cent of $5,000. It is no secret that pressure 
is being exerted to remove even the $5,000 
ceiling and make social security payments 
be based on total gross income. 

Social security was never intended to re- 
place private savings, pensions, or insurance. 
It was to provide a basis for savings so that 
outright destitution would not follow un- 
employment by reason of death, disability, 


perts in charge estimated in 1943 that by 
1957 social security benefit payments would 
total 61.2 billion per year, but, the tempta- 
tion to politicians to vote people a raise par- 
ticularly in election years was too great. In 
1957, the total outgo was more than $7 
billion and in 1959 outgo began exceeding 
income. The recipients of social security 
benefits today will collect $65 billion more 
than they paid in. You and I, who are pay- 
ing into this program are unfunded to an 
amount between $300 and 8600 Dillion. 

The average citizen has been led to be- 
lieve he and his employer are contributing 
to a fund and that some day he will call 
upon this, his own money, to carry him over 
his nonearning years. But this isn’t what 
Social Security representatives said before 
the U.S, Supreme Court. They stated that 
social security was not an insurance program 
and was not based on any actuarial stand- 
ards. They stated that social security dues 
are a tax for the general use of the Govern- 
ment, and the payment of that tax does not 
automatically entitle anyone to benefits. 
Benefit payments are a welfare program 
which can be curtailed or canceled anytime 
Congress should so decide. 

And what of our sons—the young man 
joining the work force in the next few years? 
He will be taxed to try and catch up on that 
mounting deficit. If he could have his 
social security tax to invest in private in- 
surance, it would provide for almost double 
the benefits provided by social security. 
This is not the only price we are paying in 
individual freedom. 

The press recently told of a group whose 
religion belief forbade their participation in 
any Government welfare program. Their 
property was seized and their cattle sold at 
auction to enforce their payment of social 
security taxes. 

In education, the foot in the door was the 
$900 million National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. The excuse was, as usual, the cold 
war. Russia had put a-sputnik into orbit; 
obviously, our educational system must be 
at fault. Now the largest spending lobby 
in Washington is promoting a $2% billion 
program to alleviate allegedly crowded 
schools, underpaid teachers, and bankrupt 
school districts. 

Again, the facts seem strangely at variance. 
Ninety-nine and one-half percent of the 
Nation's school districts have not even ap- 
proached their bonded limit of indebted- 
ness. A 35-percent increase in students over 
the last decade has been matched by a 134 
percent increase in spending by the local 
communities. An increase of 10 million 
students has seen classrooms built for 15 
million. Five hundred colleges, as of this 
moment, can take an additional 200,000 
students without adding so much as a desk 
or chair. We are told we must build 60,000 
classrooms a year for the next 10 years, but 
they forget to tell us we've been building 
68,000 a year for the last 5 years and that 
continuation of this rate will give us a sur- 
plus of classrooms by 1970. 

Of course, we want teachers to be paid 
adequately; and we are doing something 
about it. Their average pay has risen in 
the last few years from $3,100 to $5,300 an- 
nually. The truth is, not one shred of evi- 
dence has been presented that Federal aid 
of any kind is required. Could we possibly 
believe that three-fourths of $1 Dillion a 
year in Federal ald could solve any great 
emergency when we are spending nearly 
$20 billion a year at the local level? 

Federal aid is the foot in the door to Fed- 
eral control. In spite of their denials, their 
own words betray them. The director of 
public education of the State of Washington 
tells of the 2-year struggle of his State to 
meet the rigid requirments of the National 
Director of Education under the present act. 
He says, This is Federal control by indirec- 
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tion—all the more dangerous because it 
as a Federal handout.” 

A former president of the National Educa- 
tion Association states publicly, “We might 
have to have tem Federal control to 
bring about integration in the South.” 

A former chairman of the President's youth 
fitness program says, We can no longer afford 
local management of the schools. We must 
have a national school system to compete on 
equal terms with Russia.” 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has quadrupled its staff and admits 
it is working to create national standards of 
education and a national curriculum. 

In short, Federal aid is the first step in a 
Federal school system with teachers and sub- 
jects removed from parental control on the 
theory that a bureau in Washington is bet- 
ter qualified to supervise the upbringing of 
our youth, 

Twenty-seven years ago, our farmers were 
told that a Federal subsidy did not mean 
Federal control. Now we have seen a 
rancher, Evetts Haley, Jr., fined $4,000 for 
raising wheat on his own land and feeding 
it to his own cattle. The Supreme Court 
upheld his conviction with a single sentence 
ruling— Tes, an agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the right to tell an American 
citizen what he can grow on his own land for 
his own use.” 

This Nation has tried to curb the produc- 
tion of a surplus by making it so financially 
attractive to produce a surplus that we own 
enough wheat to bake 25 loaves of bread for 
every person alive. In the State of New 
Mexico, citizens learned they could rent 
State-owned land for 25 cents an acre and 
immediately apply for and receive $9 an acre 
from the Federal Government for not plant- 
ing the land. d 

All of the farm mess is concerned with the 
20 percent of agriculture coming under Goy- 
ernment regulation and subsidy. Eighty per- 
cent of our agricultural economy is out in 
the free market of supply and demand. It 
would seem that the answer to the farm 
mess would be to free the other 20 percent 
of governmental regimentation; but, what 
is being advocated? We are told that the 
only solution to the problem is to bring the 
other 80 percent into the Government pro- 
gram. To that end a plan is advanced that 
would result in the licensing of every farm 
in the United States with complete govern- 
mental regulation of production and price. 
Proponents of the measure admit it will 
require thousands of additional Government 
employees, more subsidy on a permanent 
basis, and reduction of supply to raise food 
prices 15 to 25 percent. As an example, it 
is estimated that meat would be reduced 
in quantity to about what we knew under 
rationing in World War II. 

Thomas Jefferson said, “If we let Wash- 
ington tell us when to sow and when to 
reap, the Nation shall soon want for bread.” 

Today, no one denies the American peo- 
ple would resist the nationalization of in- 
dustry. But, in defiance of this attitude the 
Federal Government owns and operates more 
than 19,000 businesses covering 47 lines of 
activity from rum distilling to the manu- 
facture of surgical equipment. The esti- 
mated book value of 700 governmental cor- 
porations is $260 billion, Operating tax- 
free, dividend-free, and rent-free in direct 
competition with its own citizens, the Gov- 
ernment loses billions each year in these 
businesses. 

The next time you are caught in traffic 
take satisfaction in the knowledge that one 
of these Government corporations built a six- 
lane highway in Spain. It runs 15 miles 
from Madrid to a gambling casino. 

All of these things have led to the growth 
of a collection of internal powers and bu- 
reaucratic institutions against which the 
individual citizen is virtually helpless. We 
now have a permanent structure of Govern- 
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ment beyond the reach of Congress and ac- 
tually capable of dictating policy. This 
power, under whatever name you choose, 
is the very essence of totalitarianism. 

I quote here a statement by Congressman 
James B. Urr on this subject: 

“We are rapidly coming to a point where 
a complete change of elected officials, includ- 
ing Congress and the White House, can mean 
little change in policy. You are governed 
more and more by people for whom you 
have never voted, for whom you never will 
vote, whom you have never seen, and whom 
you cannot recall by your vote. They are 
entrenched in the boards, bureaus and com- 
missions, even at the policy level. For ex- 
ample, you may think that the Secretary of 
Labor sets the policy of his Department, but 
I know that much of the policy of that De- 
partment is set by civil service employees 
who have been with the Department for 20 
years and they have no intention, now or 
ever, of recommending to the Secretary of 
Labor any policy which does not fit their 
personal philosophy of government, and you 
cannot remove them or replace them by 
your ballot. This is a form of invisible gov- 
ernment and can lead to the most oppressive 
type of tyranny.” 

A year ago, a subcommittee of Congress 
reported its findings in the field of Federal 
employees, There are almost 2½ million. In 
1942, there was 1 top-salaried executive 
for every 89 employees; today, there is 1 
for every 17. The committee further re- 
ported it found little evidence that any 
bureau, agency, or commission created in an- 
swer to an emergency ever went out of exist- 
ence after the emergency disappeared, 

A case in point: Congress ordered the 
liquidation of the Spruce Products Corpora- 
tion in 1920, but, 30 years later it was still in 
existence. This Corporation was founded in 
World War I to find spruce wood for airplane 
fuselages. 

Some people attempt to justify government 
in business on the grounds of greater 
efficiency due to central control. An example 
of this efficiency can be found in the claims 
department of the Veterans’ Administration 
insurance program. In that department, 
three Government employees take double the 
time to perform the task normally assigned 
to one employee in a private insurance com- 
pany. 

Hopeless as it may seen, we can do some- 
thing about it. We must inform ourselves 
on the proposals pending in Congress. Look 
beyond the foot in the door to the ultimate 
aim. Weigh the price we must pay in in- 
dividual liberty and whether these programs 
qualify as things the people can't do for 
themselves. Then write to your Congress- 
men and Senators. Also, don't forget to 
write now and then just to say “well done” 
to your Representative when he has acquit- 
ted himself well on the firing line. 

A basic point to remember is that none of 
these extensions of socialism can be effected 
without money. The fodder upon which our 
Government has fed and grown beyond the 
consent of the governed is the fruit of the 
tax system whose only consistency is that a 
levy once imposed is seldom removed. An 
excise tax on telephones imposed during the 
Korean war was to curb telephone use during 
the emergency and really wasn’t intended for 
revenue. The war is over, but the tax lingers 
on—the Government has discovered it needs 
the revenue. This particular tax, plus some 
of the hundreds of hidden and indirect taxes 
that burden us, accounts for one-third of 
your telephone bill. One hundred such taxes 
account for one-half the price of a loaf of 
bread, one-fourth the cost of an automobile, 
one-half your gas and oil. 

Once we were told the income tax would 
never be greater than 2 percent and that 
only from the rich. In our lifetime, this law 
has grown from 31 to more than 440,000 
words. We have received this progressive 
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tax direct from Karl Marx who designed it as 
the prime essential of a Socialist state. In 
the surtax brackets, the steepest rate of in- 
crease occurs through the middle income 
range where are to be found the bulk of our 
small businessmen, professional people, and 
supervisory personnel—the people Marx sald 
should be taxed out of existence. At $16,000 
to $18,000 of income, a man reaches the 50- 
percent tax rate. From 50 percent on up to 
the confiscatory 91 percent rate, the Govern- 
ment can only justify these brackets on & 
punitive basis, for the gross revenue derived 
from all the tax of the 50 percent or above is 
less than three-fourths of $1 billion. 

There can be no moral justification of the 
progressive tax. Perhaps that is why the 
bureaucrats pretend it is proportionate tax- 
ation, Proportionate taxation we would 
gladly accept on the theory that those better 
able to pay should remove some of the 
burden from those least able to pay. The 
Bible explains this in its instruction on 
tithing. We are told we should give the Lord 
one-tenth and if the Lord prospers us 10 
times as much, we should give 10 times as 
much. But, under our progressive income 
tax, computing Caesar's share is a little dif- 
ferent. If a $5,000 a year man today is pros- 
pered 10 times, his income tax increases 53 
times as much. 

Does this help the little man? A man 
with a gross income of $3,500, a wife and 
two children, will find when he has finished 
paying the hidden and indirect taxes, that 
the tax collector's share of his gross $3,500 
is $1,059. Some suggest the answer to his 
problem is to tax the upper incomes even 
more—but what leeway is left? If the Gov- 
ernment confiscated all personal income 
above $6,000 a year, the increased revenue 
wouldn’t pay the interest on the national 
debt. 

No nation in history has ever survived a 
tax burden of one-third of its national in- 
come. Today, 31 cents out of every dollar 
earned is tax and of that 31 cents, 23 cents 
goes to the Federal Government, leaving 
8 cents to be shared by the State, county, 
and local community. No wonder we are 
told to ask for Federal aid. But wouldn't it 
make more sense to keep the money here 
in the first place instead of running it 
through that puzzle palace on the Potomac 
only to get it back minus a sizable carrying 
charge? 5 

Lenin once said, “The way to destroy cap- 
italism is to debauch the currency. Through 
a process of planned inflation, a government 
can quietly and unobservedly confiscate the 
wealth of its citizens.” 

Henry VII substituted copper for silver 
in his coins, and we have been no less delib- 
erate in our inflationary policies. Our dollar 
has lost more than half its purchasing power 
in 20 years. Of course, we are told that in- 
comes have kept pace, that we are earning 
twice as much so we are still holding our 
own. This reasoning overlooks the 
played by the progressive tax which is based 
on the number of dollars earned—not their 
value. The man who earned $5,000 a year in 
1940 must earn $14,000 today to break even 
and pay his increased surtax. The $10,000-a- 
year man faces an increase of $12,000 in his 
tax bill and must now earn $31,000 just to 
maintain the same purchasing 

Project these figures ahead just 15 years, 
keeping the same annual rate of inflation and 
the same tax rate, and could anyone even 
pretend that free enterprise will exist? By 
1975, the $5,000-a-year man will have to earn 
$33,000, and the $10,000-a-year man will have 
to earn $84,000 just to maintain their 1940 
standard of living. 

Here is the main battleground. We must 
reduce the Government's supply of money 
and deny it the right to borrow. 

Two years ago, I appeared before the 
House Ways and Means Committee as a rep- 
resentative of the motion picture industry 
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to urge tax reform. This was an experience 
similar to going over Niagara Falls in a 
barrel—the hard way, upstream. In a month 
of hearings, representatives of practically 
every segment of our society appeared before 
the committee. All of them urged some 
kind of tax reform. It was obvious that the 
Majority of the committee had little sym- 
pathy with our plea, so it was no surprise 
when, several months later, the committee 
decided to hold new hearings. This time no 
Volunteers were allowed. A hand-picked 
group of predominantly campus economists 
appeared and talked of plugging loopholes 
to increase the Government's tax revenue. 
Most of these so-called loopholes are the 
legitimate deductions without which the 
whole tax structure would have long since 
proved unworkable. The suggestions in- 
cluded disallowance of property taxes and 
interest on loans for income tax purposes 
and even the elimination of 100-percent de- 
ductions of charitable contributions. 

The biggest lobby in Washington pushing 
tax reform has a bill which will increase 
the Government's tax take about $18 billion. 
It is no coincidence that they have, on the 
other hand, recommendations for $18 billion 
worth of welfare legislation. This measure 
will actually be presented as tax reduction 
with some cut in surtax rates. 

Those of the “liberal” persuasion say they 
“reject the notion that the least govern- 
ment is the best government.’ They claim 
Our citizens are not intelligent enough to 
Spend their money properly. They feel the 
Government should take the money through 
taxation and then buy the welfare programs 
for the masses which they are not smart 
enough to buy for themselves. 

When the old-fashioned idea of living 
within our means and paying something on 
the national debt is suggested, these same 
liberals tell us that “only State and local 
debt is bad.” Through some exotic book- 
keeping methods, they seem to feel that the 
Federal debt is meaningless. It is—it is 
incomprehensible. 

If I had a 4-inch stack of thousand 
dollar bills in my hand, I'd be a millionaire. 
If we had the national debt of $293 billion 
before us in thousand dollar bills, the pile 
Would be more than 18 miles high. Maurice 
Stans, former budget director, has said that 
this debt is only the part of the iceberg 
Which shows above the surface. Legislation 
already enacted into law has obligated our 
Government to more $750 billion. Add to 
this the local and State debts plus the pri- 
vate debts of our citizens, and we find that 
We are mortgaged in an amount more than 
double the market value of every tangible 
asset and every foot of real estate in the 
United States. 

When we point out the danger of more 
deficit spending, we are told, “we are sacri- 
ficing our security on the false altar of a 

balanced budget.” This is not so. Our in- 
dividual freedom and our free enterprise sys- 
tem are the very sources of our strength, 
and there can be little security any place 
in the free world if there isn't fiscal stability 
in the United States. 

With no one using the term “socialism” to 
describe these encroaching controls, we find 
that today 1 out of 7 of the Nation’s 
work force is on the public payroll. In 
Just 15 years a 50 percent increase in em- 
Ployees has been met with a 170 percent 
increase in the public payroll. One-fourth 
of our medicine is socialized. Senator Byrd 
estimates that 40 million Americans receive 
some form of direct cash payment from 
government. We have a tax machine that in 
direct contravention to the Constitution is 
not designed to solely raise revenue but is 
used. openly and admittedly, to control and 
direct the economy and to equalize the 
earnings of our people. 
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Do not forsake the other issues; but, as 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes said, “Strike 
for the jugular. Reduce taxes and spend- 
ing. Keep government poor and remain 
free.” Write to your Congressmen as Indi- 
viduals. Fifty letters from a group such as 
this means more than a resolution or a 
petition. Demand immediate tax reform 
which will reduce the percentage of the 
national income taken by Government. 
There is a bipartisan tax reform bill, the 
Herlong-Baker bill, now before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. A 5-year 
gradual reduction of rates makes it the best 
planned tax reform bill introduced in the 
last hundred years. For every billion saved 
in Government spending, we can have a 
2'4-percent reduction of income tax. 

If your Congressman should say we must 
cut costs first and then reduce taxes don't 
stand for it. Remind him that no govern- 
ment in history has ever voluntarily reduced 
itself in size. Governments don't tax to get 
the money they need. Governments will 
always find a need for the money they get. 

There can only be one end to the war 
we are in. It won't go away if we simply 
try to outwait it. Wars end in victory or 
defeat. One of the foremost authorities on 
communism in the world today has said 
we have 10 years. Not 10 years to make up 
our minds, but 10 years to win or lose—by 
1970 the world will be all slave or all free. 

In this land occurred the only true revo- 
lution In man’s history. All other revolu- 
tions simply exchanged one set of rulers for 
another. Here for the first time the Found- 
ing Fathers—that little band of men so ad- 
vanced beyond their time that the world 
has never seen their like since—evolved a 
government based on the idea that you and 
I have the God-given right and ability with- 
in ourselves to determine our own destiny. 
Freedom is never more than one generation 
away from extinction—we didn't pass it on 
to our children in the bloodstream. It must 
be fought for, protected, and handed on for 
them to do the same, or one day we will spend 
our sunset years telling our children and our 
children's children, what it once was like in 
the United States when men were free. 


Address by Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy at the University of Georgia 
Law School, May 6, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most eloquent and inspiring state- 
ments on the problem of civil rights that 
I have ever seen was the address de- 
livered by the distinguished Attorney 
General of the United States, the Honor- 
able Robert F. Kennedy, on May 6, 1961, 
at the Law Day exercises of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia Law School, Athens, 
Ga 


The courage and candor and, I believe, 
understanding with which the Attorney 
General spoke in Georgia are clear evi- 
dence of the intention of President 
Kennedy’s administration to uphold the 
rule of law and the Constitution of the 
United States in the field of human 
rights. 
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Indeed, Mr. Speaker, I believe that the 
Attorney General's address on this occa- 
sion will come to be regarded as one of 
the finest affirmations in many years of 
the American tradition of equal rights 
under the law. 

The text of the address follows: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. ROBERT F. KENNEDY, ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Prepared for delivery at the Law Day exer- 
cises of the University of Georgia Law 
School) 

For the first time since becoming Attorney 
General, over 3 months ago, I am making 
something approaching a formal speech, and 
I am proud that it is in Georgia. Two 
months ago I had the very great honor to 
present to the President, Donald Eugene Mc- 
Gregor, of Brunswick, Ga. Donald McGregor 
came to Washington to receive the Young 
American Medal for Bravery. In 12 bad 
hours, he led a family of four to safety from 
a yacht which broke up in high seas off the 
Georgia coast. He impressed all of us who 
met him with his quiet courage. And, as the 
President said, Donald McGregor is a fine 
young American—one of a long line of 
Georgians who have, by their courage, set an 
outstanding example for their fellow Ameri- 
cans, 

They have told me that when you speak 
in Georgia you should try to tie yourself to 
Georgia and the South, and even better, 
claim some Georgia kinfolk. There are a lot 
of Kennedys in Georgia. But as far as I can 
tell, I have no relatives here and no direct 
ties to Georgia, except one. This State gave 
my brother the biggest percentage majority 
of any State in the Union and in this last 
election that was even better than kinfolk. 


MUST PRESERVE FREEDOMS 


We meet at this great university, in this 
old State, the fourth of the Original Thir- 
teen, to observe Law Day. 

In his proclamation urging us to observe 
this day, the President emphasized two 
thoughts. He pointed out that to remain 
free the people must “cherish their freedoms, 
understand the responsibilities they entall, 
and nurture the will to preserve them.“ He 
then went on to point out that “law is the 
strongest link between man and freedom.” 

I wonder in how many countries of the 
world people think of law as the “link be- 
tween man and freedom.” We know that in 
many, law is the instrument of tyranny, and 
people think of law as little more than the 
will of the state, or the party, not of the 
people. 

And we know, too, that throughout the 
long history of mankind, man has had to 
struggle to create a system of law and of gov- 
ernment in which fundamental freedoms 
would be linked with the enforcement of 
justice. We know that we cannot live to- 
gether without rules which tell us what is 
right and what is wrong, what is permitted 
and what is prohibited. We know that it is 
law which enables men to live together, that 
creates order out of chaos. We know that 
law is the glue that holds civilization to- 
gether. 

ACCEPT COURT DECISIONS 

And, we know that if one man’s rights are 
denied, the rights of all are endangered. In 
our country the courts have a most im- 
portant role in safeguarding these rights. 
The decisions of the courts, 8 ser 
we might disagree with them, the 
analysis must be followed and respected. If 
we disagree with a court decision and, there- 
after, irresponsibly assail the court and defy 
its rulings, we challenge the foundations of 
our society, 

The Supreme Court of Georgia set forth 
this proposition quite clearly in 1949 in the 
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case of Crumb v. the State (205 Ga. 547-552) . 
The court, referring to U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions, said there and I quote: 

“And whatever may be the individual 
opinion of the members of this court as 
to the correctness, soundness, and wisdom of 
these decisions, it becomes our duty to yield 
thereto just as the other courts of this State 
must accept and be controlled by the deci- 
sions and mandates of this court. This be- 
ing a government of law and not by men, 
the jury commissioners in their official con- 
duct are bound by the foregoing ruling of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
notwithstanding any personal opinion, 
hereditary instinct, natural impulse or geo- 
graphical tradition to the contrary.” 

Respect for the law—in essence that is 
the meaning of Law Day—and every day must 
be Law Day or else our society will collapse. 

The challenge which international com- 
munism hurls against the rule of law is 
very great. For the past 2 weeks I have been 
engaged, for a good part of my time, in work- 
ing with General Taylor, Admiral Burke, and 
Mr. Dulles, to assess the recent events in 
Cuba and determine what lessons we can 
learn for the future. 

COMMUNISM CHALLENGES LAW 


It already has become crystal clear in our 
study that as the President has stated so 
graphically, we must reexamine and reorient 
our forces of every kind. Not just our mili- 
tary forces, but all our techniques and out- 
look here in the United States. We must 
come forward with the answer of how a 
nation, devoted to freedom and individual 
rights and respect for the law, can stand 
effectively against an implacable enemy who 
plays by different rules and knows only 
the law of the jungle. With the answer to 
this rests our future—our destiny—as a na- 
tion and as a people. 

The events of the last few weeks have 
demonstrated that the time has long since 
passed when the people of the United States 
can be apathetic about their belief and re- 
spect for the law and about the necessity of 
Placing our own house in order. As we turn 
to meet our enemy, to look him full in the 
face, we cannot afford feet of clay or an 
arm of glass. 

Let me speak to you about three major 
areas of difficulty within the purview of my 
responsibilities that sap our national 
strength, that weaken our people, that re- 
quire our immediate attention. 


CRIME SAPS NATIONAL STRENGTH 


In too many major communities of our 
country, crime has become big 
business. It knows no State lines. It drains 
off millions of dollars of our national wealth, 
infecting legitimate businesses, labor unions, 
and even sports. Tolerating organized crime 
promotes the cheap philosophy that every- 
thing is a racket. It promotes cynicism 
among adults. It contributes to the con- 
fusion of the young and to the increase of 
Juvenile delinquency. 

It is not the himself who is of 
concern. It is what he is doing to our cities, 
our communities, our moral fiber. Ninety 
percent of the major racketeers would be 
out of business by the end of this year if 
the ordinary citizen, the businessman, the 
union official, and the public authority stood 
up to be counted and refused to be cor- 
rupted. 

This is a problem for all America, not just 
the FBI or the Department of Justice. Un- 
les the basic attitude changes here in this 
country, the rackets will prosper and grow. 
Of this I am convinced. 

The racketeers, after all, are professional 
criminals. But, there are the amateurs— 
men who have law-abiding backgrounds and 
respectable positions, who, nevertheless, 
break the law of the land. We have been 
particularly concerned lately in the Depart- 
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ment of Justice about the spread of illegal 
price fixing. I would say to you, however, it 
is merely symptomatic of many other prac- 
tices commonly accepted in business life. 
Our investigations show that in an alarm- 
ing number of areas of the country business- 
men have conspired in secret to fix prices, 
made collusive deals with union officials, de- 
frauded their customers and even in some 
instances cheated their own Government. 


COMPETITIVE ENTERPRISE BEST HOPE FOR 
FREEDOM 


Our enemies assert that capitalism en- 
slaves the worker and will destroy itself. It 
is our national faith that the system of com- 
petitive enterprise offers the best hope for 
individual freedom, social development, and 
economic growth. 

Thus, every businessman who cheats on 
his taxes, fixes prices, or underpays his labor, 
every union official who makes a collusive 
deal, misuses union funds, damages the free 
enterprise system in the eyes of the world 
and does a disservice to the millions of 
honest Americans in all walks of life. 

Where we have evidence of violation of 
laws by the respectables, we will take action 
against the individuals involved, as well as 
against their companies. But in the end, 
this also is not a situation which can be 
cured by the Department of Justice. It can 
only be cured by the business and unions 
themselves. 

The third area is the one that affects us 
all the most directly—civil rights. 


CONFLICT OF LAW AND LOCAL CUSTOMS 


The hardest problems of all in law en- 
forcement are those involving a conflict of 
law and local customs. History has recorded 
many occasions when the moral sense of a 
nation produced judicial decisions, such as 
the 1954 decision in Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation, which required difficult local adjust- 
ments. 

I have many friends in the U.S. Senate who 
are southerners. Many of these friendships 
stem from my work as counsel for the Senate 
Rackets Committee, headed by Senator JOHN 
McCLELLAN of Arkansas for whom I have 
the greatest admiration and affection. 

If these southern friends of mine are rep- 
resentative southerners, and I believe they 
are, I do not pretend that they believe with 
me on everything or that I agree with them 
on everything. But, knowing them as I 
do, I am convinced of this: 

Southerners have a special respect for 
candor and plain talk. They certainly don't 
like hypocrisy. So, in discussing this third 
major problem, I must tell you candidly 
what our policies are going to be in the field 
of civil rights and why. 

First let me say this: the time has long 
since arrived when loyal Americans must 
measure the impact of their actions beyond 
the limits of their own towns or States. For 
instance, we must be quite aware of the fact 
that 50 percent of the countries in the United 
Nations are not white; that around the world, 
in Africa, South America, and Asia, people 
whose skins are a different color than ours 
are on the move to gain their measure of 
freedom and liberty. 

From the Congo to Cuba, from South Viet- 
nam to Algiers, in India, Brazil, and Iran, 
men and women and children are straight- 
ening their backs and listening, to the evil 
promises of Communist tyranny and the 
honorable promises of Anglo-American lib- 
erty. And those people will decide not only 
their future but how the cause of freedom 
fares in the world. 

In the United Nations we are striving to 
establish a rule of law instead of a rule of 
force. In that forum and elsewhere around 
the world our deeds will speak for us. 

In the worldwide struggle, the graduation 
at this University of Charleyne Hunter and 
Hamilton Holmes will without question aid 
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and assist the fight against Communist po- 
litical infiltration and guerrilla warfare. 


AMERICANS LIVE BY RULE OF LAW 


When parents send their children to school 
this fall in Atlanta, peaceably and in accord- 
ance with the rule of law, barefoot Burmese 
and Congolese will see before their eyes 
Americans living by the rule of law. 

The conflict of views over the original de- 
cision in 1954 and our recent move in Prince 
Edward County is understandable. The de- 
cision in 1954 required action of the most 
difficult, delicate, and complex nature, going 
to the heart of southern institutions. I 
know a little of this. I live in Virginia. I 
studied law at the University of Virginia. I 
have been privileged to know many able 
southern soldiers, scholars, lawyers, jurists, 
journalists, and political leaders who have 
enriched our national life. From them I 
have drawn some understanding of the 
South, but my knowledge is nothing to 
yours. 

It is now being said that the Department 
of Justice is attempting to close all public 
schools in Virginia because of the Prince 
Edward situation. This is not true, nor is 
the Prince Edward suit a threat against 
local control. 

We are maintaining the orders of the 
courts. We are doing nothing more nor less. 
And if any one of you were in my position 
you would do likewise for it would be re- 
quired by your oath of office. You might not 
want to do it, you might not like to do it, 
but you would do it. 

For I cannot believe that anyone can sup- 
port a principle which prevents more than 
a thousand of our children in one county 
from attending public school—especially 
when this step was taken to circumvent the 
orders of the court. 

Our position is quite clear. We are up- 
holding the law. Our action does not 
threaten local control. The Federal Govern- 
ment would not be running the schools in 
Prince Edward County any more than it is 
running the University of Georgia or the 
schools in my State of Massachusetts. 

In this case—in all cases—I say to you 
today that if the orders of the court are cir- 
cumvented, the Department of Justice will 
act. 

We will not stand by or be aloof. We will 
move. 

Here on this campus, not half a year ago, 
you endured a difficult ordeal. And when 
your moment of truth came, the voices cry- 
ing “force” were overridden by the voices 
pleading for reason. 

And for this, I pay my respects to your 
Governor, your legislature, and most particu- 
larly to you, the students and faculty of the 
University of Georgia. And Isay, you are the 
wave of the future—not those who cry panic. 
For the country’s future you will and must 
prevail, 


ACCEPT 1954 COURT DECISION 


I happen to believe that the 1954 decision 
was right. But, my belief does not matter, 
it is the law. Some of you may believe the 
decision was wrong. That does not matter. 
It is the law. And we both respect the law- 
By facing this problem honorably, you have 
shown to all the world that we Americans 
are moving forward together, solving this 
problem, under the rule of law. 

An integral part of all this is that we make 
a total effort to guarantee the ballot to every 
American of voting age, in the North, as well 
as in the South. The right to vote is the 
easiest of all rights to grant. The spirit of 
our democracy, the letter of our Constitution 
and our laws require that there be no further 
delay in the achievement of full freedom to 
vote for all. Our system demands upon the 
fullest participation of all its citizens. 

The problem between the white and col- 
ored people is a problem for all sections of 
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the United States. And as I have said, I 
believe there has been a great deal of hypoc- 
risy in dealing with it. In fact, I found 
when I came to the Department of Justice 
that I need look no further to find evidence 
of this, 


GOVERNMENT ACTS TO HALT DISCRIMINATION 


I found that very few Negroes were em- 
ployed above a custodial level. There were 
950 lawyers working in the Department of 
Justice in Washington, and only 10 of them 
Were Negroes. At the same moment the 
lawyers of the Department of Justice were 
bringing legal action to end discrimination, 
that same discrimination was being practiced 
within the Department itself. 

At a recent review. for the visiting leader 
of a new African state, there was only one 
Negro in the guard of honor. At the Bureau 
of the Budget, Negroes were used only for 
custodial work. 

The Federal Government is taking steps to 
correct this. 

Financial leaders from the East who de- 
plore discrimination in the South belong 
to institutions where no Negroes or Jews 
are allowed and their children attend private 
schools where no Negro students are en- 
Tolied. Union officials criticize Southern 
leaders and yet practice discrimination with 
their unions. Government officials belong to 
private clubs in Washington where Negroes 
including ambassadors are not welcomed 
even at mealtime. 

My firm belief is that if we are to make 
Progress in this area—if we are to be truly 
great as a Nation, then we must make sure 
that nobody is denied an opportunity be- 
Cause of race, creed, or color, We pledge, by 
example, to take action in our own backyard, 
the Department of Justice, we pledge to move 
to protect the integrity of the courts in the 
administration of justice. In all this, we 
&sk your help, we need your assistance. 

ADVOCATES REASON AND RULE OF LAW 


I come to you today and I shall come to 
you in the years ahead to advocate reason 
and the rule of law. 

It is in this spirit that since taking office 
I have conferred many times with respon- 
sible public officials and civic leaders in the 
South on specific situations. I shall con- 
tinue to do so. I do not expect them al- 
Ways to agree with my view of what the 
law requires, but I believe they share my re- 
spect for the law, We are trying to achieve 
amicable, voluntary solutions without going 
to court. These discussions have ranged 
from voting and school cases to incidents of 
arrest which might lead to violence. 

We have sought to be helpful to avert 
Violence and to get voluntary compliance. 
When our investigations indicate there has 
been a violation of law, we have asked re- 
sponsible officials to take steps themselves to 
Correct the situation. In some instances this 
has happened. When it has not, we have 
had to take legal action. 

These conversations have been devoid of 
bitterness or hate. They have been carried 
on with mutual respect, understanding, and 
good will. National unity is essential and 
before taking any legal action, we will, where 
appropriate, invite the southern leaders to 
Make their views known in these cases. 

WARNS AGAINST ANOTHER LITTLE ROCK 


We, the American people, must avoid an- 
Other Little Rock, or another New Orleans. 
We cannot afford them. It is not only that 
such incidents do incalculable harm to the 
children involved and to the relations among 
People. It is not only that such convulsions 
Seriously undermine respect for law and 
order, and cause serious economic and moral 
damage. Such incidents hurt our country 
in the eyes of the world. We just cannot 
afford another Little Rock or another New 
Orleans, 
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For on this generation of Americans falls 
the full burden of proving to the world 
that we really mean it when we say all men 
are created free and are equal before the 
law. All of us might wish at times that we 
lived in a more tranquil world, but we don't 
And if our times are difficult and perplexing, 
so are they challenging and filled with 
opportunity. 

To the South, perhaps more than any 
other section of the country, has been given 
the opportunity and the challenge and the 
responsibility of demonstrating America at 
its greatest—at its full potential of liberty 
under law. 

WILL ENFORCE CIVIL RIGHTS STATUTES 


You may ask, will we enforce the civil 
rights statutes. The answer is: “Yes, we 
will.” 

We also will enforce the antitrust laws, 
the antiracketeering laws, the laws against 
kidnapping and robbing Federal banks, and 
transporting stolen automobiles across State 
lines, the illicit traffic in narcotics and all 
the rest. We can and will do no less. 

I hold a constitutional office of the U.S. 
Government, and I shall perform the duty 
I have sworn to undertake—to enforce the 
law, in every field of law and every region. 

We will not threaten, we will try to help. 
We will not persecute, we will prosecute. 

We will not make or interpret the laws. 
We shall enforce them vigorously, without 
regional bias or political slant, 

All this we intend to do. But all the high 
rhetoric on Law Day about the noble man- 
sions of the law; all the high-sounding 
speeches about liberty and justice, are mean- 
ingless unless people—you and I—breathe 
meaning and force into it. For our liberties 
depend upon our respect for the law, 

On December 13, 1889, Henry W. Grady of 
Georgia said these words to an audience in 
my home State of Massachusetts: This hour 
little needs the loyalty that is loyal to one 
section and yet holds the other in enduring 
suspicion and estrangement. Give us the 
broad and perfect loyalty that loves and 
trusts Georgia alike with Massachusetts— 
that knows no South, no North, no East, no 
West, but endears with equal and patriotic 
love every foot of our soil, every State of our 
Union, 

“A mighty duty, sir, and a mighty inspi- 
ration impels every one of us tonight to lose 
in patriotic consecration whatever estranges, 
whatever divides, We, sir, are Americans, 
and we stand for human liberty.” 

Ten days later Mr, Grady was dead, but 
his words live today. We stand for human 
liberty. 

The road ahead is full of difficulties and 
discomforts. But as for me, I welcome the 
challenge, I welcome the opportunity, and I 
pledge my best effort—all I have in material 
things and physical strength and spirit to 


see that freedom shall advance and that our 


children will grow old under the rule of law. 


A Poem in Honor of President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following poem written in 
honor of President Kennedy, by Miss 
Marty Hale, “The Old Spinner,” 883 
Buena Vista Blvd., Steubenville, Ohio: 
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WRITTEN IN Honor or THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES or AMERICA, JOHN F. KEN- 
NEDY 

(By Marty Hale, The Old Spinner,” 883 

Buena Vista Bivd., Steubenville, Ohio) 

He is rocking alone in his old rocking chair, 

His young shoulders bearing a world’s load 

of care. 

Cramming a lot of work into each day, 

He is trying to rock the world’s burdens 

away. 

The path he has chosen the boy knew was 

rough, 

But he figured himself as sufficiently tough. 

And we think that he is. So our faith we 


place there, 

With this young man who rocks in the old 
rocking chair. 

He must uphold the honor his land has 
achieved, 

Through the years of hard struggle for things 
we believed. 

Strange things sometimes happen, and it just 
might be so, 

The great problems be solved as he rocks 
to and fro. 

Hate and spite are rampant, and the world is 
so ill, 

And its healing must He in this so-young 
man’s will. 

God bless him and guide him we say, with 
the prayer 

That our freedom be saved by his old rocking 
chair. 

What Can We Do for America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am glad to place 
in the Record a thoughtful and con- 
structive editorial entitled “What Can 
We Do for America?” It is written by 
Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
appeared in the April 1961 issue of the 
Federation’s magazine Nation’s Agricul- 
ture. It deserves careful consideration 
and I hope its conclusions will be re- 
flected in appropriate congressional 
action: 

Wat Can We Do ror ÁMERICA? 
(By Charles B. Shuman) 

In his inaugural message, President Ken- 
nedy challenged all of us with the state- 
ment Ask not what America will do for 
you, ask what you can do for your country.” 
At times of great crisis Americans have re- 
peatedly demonstrated their loyalty and will- 
ingness to sacrifice everything, even life it- 
self, for their homeland. 

Freedom is our most precious possession 
and we do not intend that it shall be taken 
from us by any other power on earth. Un- 
fortunately, we sometimes forget that free- 
dom must be earned by each generation and 
unless we are eternally vigilant, it may slip 
away from us without a single missile being 
fired. 


Many of the slave state dictatorships of 
the modern world have been established by 
power-mad minorities who took advantage 
of the complacency and selfishness of their 
own citizens—not by major military opera- 
tions of a foreign power. ` 

Not long ago I was shocked by a letter 
from a farmer who said, “You talk about 
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freedom; I would be glad to give up some 
of my freedom for $1.20 corn.” 

A factory worker wishes to exchange some 
of his freedom for increased unemployment 
compensation. 

The schoolteacher wants the entire com- 
munity to give up certain freedoms in order 
to get Federal money for school salaries. 

The land owner justifies his subsidy for the 
purchase of agricultural limestone with the 
cliche—“Others get government subsidies.” 

The secretary of a local chamber of com- 
merce cannot understand why obtaining a 
Federal appropriation for the local airport 
or a dam on a nearby river means the sacri- 
fice of a certain amount of freedom. 

Freedom includes many privileges—free- 
dom of worship, of speech and of the press; 
the opportunity to move about without per- 
mit or supervision; the right to choose an 
occupation or to change jobs; and often 
overlooked but extremely important—the 
right to own property and to decide how to 
spend one’s income. 

As citizens turn more and more to govern- 
ment for economic gain—for big spending 
projects—taxes spiral upward and confiscate 
a higher portion of each person’s income. It 
has been estimated that taxes now take ap- 
proximately one-third of total national in- 
come in the United States. 

Since the cost of the basic needs of life— 
food, shelter, and clothing—now require 50 
percent or more of the average family’s in- 
come, there remains only about 17 percent 
for free choice spending and for saving. 

Each time Congress appropriates money for 
a sewage disposal plant for a prosperous city, 
a subsidy for the airlines or the billions of 
dollars lost in supporting farm prices we all 
give up an essential part of our freedom— 
the freedom to decide how to use the income 
from our work. 

The argument is often made that good 
schools, adequate highways, higher farm 
prices, and safe airline transportation are 
highly desirable and that since the politi- 
cians are willing to provide these things tax- 
payers should be happy to give up some of 
their freedom of choice. The fallacy here 
is that all of these things can be obtained, 
and at less cost, without huge Federal 
spending programs. 

Just what did President Kennedy mean 
when he said “Ask what you can do for 
your country”? One newly appointed Wash- 
ington bureau chief contends that he was 
Calling for higher taxes and more regimenta- 
tion—a modern form of economic slavery. 
This view is supported by recent recommen- 
dations for big increases in Federal spending. 
In any case, the President has presented a 
worthy challenge. He is correct in placing 
the responsibility on the citizens—not Mem- 
bers of Congress or other elected officials. 
The greatest thing we can do for America 
is not to “ask.” 


The Will To Fail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
the subject of our foreign relations, I 
recommend to you this thought-provok- 
ing article by Marguerite Higgins as it 
appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune on May 8: 
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THe WIL To Fan. 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

Wasuincton.—The swift undoing in Laos 
of the independence to which the United 
States has long been publicly committed is 
due neither to the fighting qualities of the 
Royal Lao Army nor to the presence of 
too many Cadillacs in Vientiane. 

It is due fundamentally—and—inescap- 
ably—to the fact that America's will to de- 
fend Laos by force if necessary rather than 
let it go down the drain appears in doubt 
before the world. The Communist bloc no 
longer finds the only real deterrent in its 
way—the possibility of American counter- 
action—to be completely credible. 

And, Kennedy historians please note, it 
is this possibility of help to Laos from the 
outside and this alone that kept the Com- 
munist Vietminh neighbors of Laos in Hanoi 
from sending some of their 300,000-man army 
to seize the strategic prize that is the moun- 
tain kingdom. Alone, Laos could have fallen 
at any time, irrespective of what particular 
mode of pressure the Reds decided to bring. 

It doesn’t matter whether the Vietminh 
soldiers came into Laos in organized bat- 
talion strength or, as in fact happened, as 
officers and technicians to command and 
supply so-called Pathet Lao forces. If the 
Communist world with all its vast resources 
of guns and ruses could be sure that its 
sole opponent on the ground would be the 
20,000 men of the Royal Lao Army, then 
Laos was in due course theirs for the taking. 

As to the Cadillacs, since when did honor, 
integrity and popularity with the masses save 
an unwilling victim from communism? 

Jan Masaryk, Eduard Benes, free Czecho- 
slovakia—where are they now? 

And if it is going to be argued that they 
are where they are because Russian troops 
were on Czechoslovakia’s borders, the an- 
swer must be made that so were American 
troops on Czechoslovakia’s borders. (U.S. oc- 
cupation troops in Germany.) And the fact 
that people remember the former but forget 
the latter provides an insight—not just to 
Communist estimates but to worldwide esti- 
mates of America’s will to help those on its 
side at a time when something far more 
precious than a Cadillac is required. 

If corruption in Laos were really an issue, 
the time for the Communists to have struck 
was between 1954 and 1958. But not August, 
1960. For the fact is that the government of 
that time, led by Premier Tiao Samsonith, 
whose overthrow last August by Capt. Kong 
Le began the present tragedy, was by far the 
most progressive Laos ever had. If John 
Cool, the American director of the village 
help program and the one American who has 
really been to the grassroots in Laos, is to 
be believed, there is an excellent case for 
asserting that the Pathet Lao went back to 
war last year because their hopes of winning 
by political means were going glimmering. 

There is, indeed, in Laos itself a province 
that aptly demonstrates the irony and trag- 
edy of the belief that having the support of 
the people is a shield against communism, 
This is Xieng Thousang Province, peopled by 
the Meo tribesmen who fought the Commu- 
nist Pathet Lao so fiercely both before and 
after their invasion that the tribe is being 
hunted down with a ruthlessness that in- 
dicates genocide. And yet fiercely anti-Com- 
munist Xieng Thousang Province was the 
first to be seized in this latest Red offensive. 

“Thank God there was a Korea,” an 
American diplomat said the other day. “For 
there the Communists found out that, even 
if every outward sign showed that America 
would not fight, they couldn’t count on 
these signs because at the last minute Ameri- 
ca could change her mind.” 

And the crucial necessity of maintaining 
the deterrent of doubt explains why profes- 
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sional diplomats around town raised their 
eyebrows when Senator FULBRIGHT, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, engaged in what Washington has dubbed 
“the wrong words at the wrong time at the 
wrong place.” (A televised declaration op- 
posing American intervention in Laos under 
virtually any conditions, made when critical 
negotiations with the Communists depended 
on their being faced with this possibility as 
a deterrent to their aggression.) Said a vet- 
eran diplomat: “If Senator FULBRIGHT’S words 
had been taken by the Communists as serious 
American policy, it could have had tragic 
results on the battlefield by removing the 
last real incentive for the Communists to 
stop the fighting.” 

In southeast Asia the United States dared 
to tempt the Communists with weakness— 
not of arms but of will. And however well 
meant, public declarations of a will to let 
freedom fail in Laos rather than intervene 
cannot but help to undermine the West's 
negotiating position, not only on the battle- 
field but in the crucial conference on Laos 
at Geneva. 


Domestic Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I request 
unanimous consent that the editorial en- 
titled “Domestic Cancer,” published in 
the Sunday, May 7, 1961, edition of the 
Palestine (Tex.) Herald-Press, be made 
a part of the appendix to the RECORD. 

The malignancy that is eating away 
the moral structure and very vitals of 
our system of government is becoming 
increasingly apparent and more and 
more disturbing to many American 
citizens. This fine editorial is further 
evidence of that fact: 

DOMESTIC CANCER 

Thinking Americans of all walks of life, 
dismayed by the severe losses this country 
has taken in recent weeks In dealing with 
international communism, are wondering 
what is wrong. What has happened to the 
courage this country has always before 
shown in the face of adversity? 

One very wise man we know supplies the 
answer. He says the United States "is eaten 
up with domestic cancer.“ 

It is the cancer of being lackadaisical, 
the cancer of failing to react t the 
things in American life that are clearly 
wrong. We are not being defeated by com- 
munism. Instead, by failing to show the 
industry, the honesty, and the pride of work 
that is a major part of the American 
heritage, we are dying the slow death of 
rot—the rot of moral and physical courage- 

The blame is easy to assess. Americans 
have lost their strength of individual 
character and purpose because Federal 
paternalism and soft living, coupled with 
incentive-destroying Federal taxes, have 
made the majority voluntary wards, as far 
as thinking is concerned, of the master- 
minds of Washington. But assessing blame 
for the past, that has brought us to a danger- 
ous present, serves no purpose now. 

In the present, and facing a relentless 
Communist enemy, it is up to all of us as 
Americans to bring back, if we can, our 
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American courage to do the right, and our 
temper to resent the wrong. 

Resentment against wrong has been lulled 
to sleep. Most Americans merely shrugged, 
for example, when they learned that the 
Nation's biggest manufacturers of electrical 
equipment had been engaged in a massive 
and lengthy program of price fixing. So 
what? That was the usual comment, if 
comment was made. 

Now comes word, from top officials in the 
U.S. missile program, that sloppy work and 
featherbedding, coupled with strikes, slow- 
downs, and astronomical wage scales, have 
drastically added to the cost of this vital 
defense program while slowing down devel- 
opment of missile bases to the point of acute 
national danger. During the four and a 
half years this country has been working 
to set up missile bases at 22 sites, there 
have been 327 major work stoppages and 
Strikes. Refuse has been tossed into fuel 
tanks, perhaps causing some of our missile 
failures. And on wages: 

A Cape Canaveral apprentice electrician 
has been drawing $748 a week. Unskilled 
laborers at some bases draw $287 a week, 
truckdrivers up to $324 a week, elevator 
operators 8360. 

In other years public indignation would 
have been instant and volatile. Now the 
topic hardly makes conversation. 

We are in the most intense danger this 
country has ever faced in its history, and 
we are not going to survive unless we shake 
off national lethargy, in our private lives 
as well as in government. Let neither cate- 
gory has shown real signs of shaking it off. 

In answer to the missile base problem, 
Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg has as- 
signed a three-man team to try to resolve 
Jurisdictional disputes between the unions. 
He also has appealed to the unions to stop 
striking. 

Such a powder-puff approach to the prob- 
lem would be inexcusable in a time of world 
tranquillity. With the very existence of the 
United States at stake, it borders on idiocy. 
Yet, there's no point in getting too hard on 
Goldberg. How resentful have you been? 
How much capacity for resentment against 


wrong, or determination to correct it, re- 


Mains in the average American? 


Law and the Free Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor an essay written 
by a 14-year-old girl from Alamogordo, 
N. Mex., Miss Barbara Lawless. The es- 
Say was the winner of a contest spon- 
sored by the VFW auxiliary for junior 
high students, and I count it a privilege 
to call it to the Members’ attention: 

Law AND THE FREE CITIZEN 

Law is not something that this Nation, or 
even this country, can claim as its own. 
Even ancient tribes had their type of justice. 
Down through the ages, from the Greeks and 
Romans, the French and English, from Ham- 
murabi’s Code to the Magna Carta, the foun- 
dation for our code of law was being laid. 
Drawn up by our Founding Fathers, our Con- 
stitution, the law of the land was based on 
ancient and preceding law, The Constitu- 
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tion—and I refer also to the Bill of Rights— 
was established to protect not only a new 
republic, but also to safeguard the rights of 
individuais. Used properly, and as originally 
intended, our Constitution will accomplish 
these aims: If used improperly, however, un- 
told damage may result. When the Consti- 
tution is not merely interpreted, but actually 
made over to fit a few individual ideas, then 
it is time to be wary, for our road to disaster 
is not only being paved, but actually being 
laid out. 

Our country is distinguished from totali- 
tarian forms of government principally by 
the rights of the individual. While a person 
living in an Iron Curtain country may be a 
citizen, he has no individual rights. We 
could hardly say that he is a free citizen. 

A free citizen is one who, either by birth 
or naturalization, is recognized as having the 
rights of a citizen and is independent from 
the state. His rights cannot be infringed 
upon, He can, within reason, do what he 
pleases, unless his rights encroach upon the 
rights of another. 

It has been said that the Constitution 
gives equal rights and privileges to everyone. 
In reality this is not always correct. Often 
a person’s wealth, prestige, race or beliefs 
have interfered. While perhaps this may be 
unfair, it is a condition that exists and must 
be dealt with, not only by the legal profes- 
sion, but by unprejudiced citizens, 

Justice Hugo Black explained the position 
of the courts on equal rights in 1939 when 
he stated: “Courts stand as havens of refuge. 
No higher duty rests upon this court than 
that of translating into living law and main- 
taining this constitutional shield, deliber- 
ately planned and inscribed for the benefit 
of every human being.” 

When we study the crime rate we begin 
to understand how our system of law and 
order is seriously being undermined. Crime 
has outpaced the population at a rate of 
4 to 1. The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
states, in its Uniform Crime Report of 1959, 
that crime has increased 69 percent over 1950. 
Having the highest crime rates of all civilized 
nations, we realize that all free citizens do 
not value their freedom highly. 

There is perhaps no area in which the 
law is as openly disregarded as in respect to 
mobs. A country ruled by mobs inevitably 
falls. Police usually go easy on mobs, fear- 
ing that if they used some old time courage 
of Jaw and order they will be called Gestapo 
brutes. As the fairly recent Communist-led 
demonstrations on the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities in San Francisco 
showed, unless the law cracks down on our 
misguided and disloyal free citizens, the 
mobsters and rioters will soon be running 
the country. 

In 1940 the American Bar Association is- 
sued a statement on mob rule whioh is still 
applicable today. The statement said, in 
part: “Illegal violence in any circumstances 
cannot be justified upon grounds of supposed 
necessity. Orderly methods exist under our 
Constitution and law which are fully ade- 
quate to protect the legitimate interests of 
all groups. There is no place in this country 
for mob rule, Individual liberty cannot long 
endure in a society which allows violence to 
supersede the law.” 

Many otherwise respectable citizens con- 
tinually flout laws they consider unjust. The 
high rate of traffic fatalities alone hears testi- 
mony to this condition. 

In return for the law's protection, a free 
citizen has certain obligations to meet. Al- 
though he may feel that a certain law is un- 
just, the free citizen has a moral responsi- 
bility to obey all laws. It is far better for 
him to urge his legislators to change the un- 
just law than to determine for himself which 
laws he will observe. The free citizen con- 
forms to the law, yet retains his individual- 
ity, doing what the law commands and 
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conscience demands. While many shirk from 
jury duty, and although many plans have 
been advanced to abolish the jury trial, the 
facts remain that the jury is one of the 
most important planks in the platform of 
freedom. It is a free citizen’s right and duty 
to serve on a jury when called. As noted 
attorney Melvin Belli has remarked, “If one 
man could infallibly tell the truth we would 
be ready for trial by him.” Since such a 
human Solomon doesn't exist, we shall keep 
and treasure jury trial. 

When a free citizen is in need of legal ad- 
vice, he should exercise his right to an at- 
torney. It has been said that the person 
who tries to be his own lawyer usually has 
a fool for a client. This is not to imply that 
a little knowledge is not a very valuable 
thing. Since he is presumed to know the 
law, ignorance is no excuse in the eyes of 
the law. 

The free citizen, having the privilege of 
suffrage, has an obligation to vote for re- 
sponsible officials. The law does not apply 
itself, but requires good men to make, apply, 
and interpret it. 

Throwing aside apathy and laziness, all 
loyal free citizens should become informed 
and take a part in our government of law, 
remembering the words of that great Roman 
statesman, Cicero: “Only in states in which 
the power of the people is supreme has lib- 
erty an abode.” 


The Man in the Glass Cage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Herald American 
and the Daily Republican of Monon- 
gahela, Pa., on Tuesday, May 2. This 
thoughtful editorial on the Eichmann 
case merits the widest possible dissemi- 
nation and for that purpose, I am plac- 
ing it in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
commend it to all Members for careful 
reading. 

THe MAN IN THE GLASS CAGE 

In the issue of Life magazine of November 
28, 1960, Adolph Eichmann, now on trial in 
the State of Israel for crimes against the 
Jewish people and others during the Hitler 
regime, stated: “My first assignment there 
(in 1935 in Berlin) had been extremely dull, 
sorting what ultimately became a huge 
card index of Jews, Freemasons, members of 
various secret societies and other subversive 
elements in the Reich.“ This revelation ex- 
plains more than anything else the underly- 
ing purpose in bringing to historic justice 
the notorious defendant. 

Israel regards Eichmann as the symbol of 
a wholly different concept of society for the 
Western World. This refers to the totali- 
tarian state, for it is only in the monolithic 
world aS-envisioned by Hitler that Jewry and 
organizations like Freemasonry, Knights of 
Columbus, YMCA, Kiwanis, Rotary, and 
others are not permitted to exist. The 
Soviet Union is a typical example of a regime 
where such groups would be considered 
subversive within the meaning indicated by 
Eichmann. Red China is another glaring ex- 
ample. Accordingly, such organizations, be- 
cause of their essential character in adhering 
to democratic principles, do not fit into the 
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authoritarian scheme. Jews and Christians, 
as far as dictators are concerned, are there- 
fore in the same boat. Their concepts on 
substantive rights of the individual are 
identical, 

We should note, incidentally, as Eich- 
mann’s trial unfolds, the application of the 
self-evident truth of Lord Acton’s declara- 
tion: Power corrupts; absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely. 

For awhile, Germany, like Russia and Red 
China, had become a totalitarian state. 
Hitler was the head and exercised unbridled 
power having invested in himself dictatorial 
authority. Eichmann was one of many mil- 
lions in Germany who submitted to an un- 
mitigated despotism. The extent of his com- 
mitment to the hooked cross was clearly 
established during his interrogation in 
Israel. “I would have killed my own father,” 
he said, “if I had been told that he was a 
traitor.” Eichmann made no reply when it 
was suggested that such a charge against 
his father should be supported by compe- 
tent evidence. 

Countless Eichmanns had become crea- 
tures of the Nazi monstrosity, an evil that 
did not die when Hitler committed suicide 
in his Berlin bunker. They were the com- 
pletely valid examples of the actual crim- 
inals in Hitler’s Reich. It is because of a 
certain degree of depravity reflected in his 
obedience that Eichmann is now being tried. 
He had taken a leading part in history's 
most ghastly massacre. 

The purpose of the trial of the man in 
the glass cage, it should be emphasized fur- 
ther, is to show that the unceasing struggle 
against the causes of deterioration in human 
relations is continuing with unabated zeal. 
The administration of justice by the Nurem- 
berg International Tribunal constitutes the 
pattern for the Eichmann trial. And now 
as then, the sole purpose is to demonstrate 
the basic proposition that society has the 
right to protect itself against destructive 
elements in its midst. 

It is hoped, too, that Israeli justice will 
point the way, through the trial of one un- 
speakably foul creature, to the promotion 
of virtue and intelligence of people every- 
where. 


Law Enforcement Speaks to Youth 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, last Mon- 
day, May 8, the second annual law ob- 
servance exhibit was dedicated at the 
Philadelphia National Bank, Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, at 12:30 p.m. It was 
again sponsored by the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the Federal Bar Association, 
law observance committee. This exhibit 
was entitled Law Enforcement Speaks to 
Youth.” 

The Attorney General of the United 
States, Robert F. Kennedy, in writing to 
the chairman of the committee about the 
exhibit, said: 

Many persons who will see your exhibit 


will gain a new insight into the high caliber 
of law enforcement in our country. 


He also remarked in a letter attached 
to these remarks: 

The vigor, dedication, and skill of the Phil- 
adelphia Chapter in making this unique con- 
tribution sets a high standard and an excel- 
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lent example which I hope other public- 
spirited organizations will see fit to emulate. 


I have included a copy of the splendid 
remarks by Harry D. Shargel, Esq., the 
indefatigable chairman of the law ob- 
servance committee, as well as a memo- 
randum on the highlights of the exhibit 
and the personnel who participated. 

This type of program may well be a 
factor in the effort to reduce crime by 
encouraging the people to observe, re- 
spect, and obey the law: 

REMARKS BY Harry D. SHARGEL, CHAIRMAN, 
Law OBSERVANCE COMMITTEE, May 8, 1961 


The Federal Bar Association (Philadelphia 
chapter) through its law observance com- 
mittee is engaged in a year-round program 
to promote respect for law and those who 
enforce it. 

Our activities are designed to educate the 
public in the functions of the Federal, State, 
and local law enforcement agencies; to urge 
the public to respect and uphold the law; 
and to improve the morale of law enforce- 
ment personnel, broaden their training, en- 
hance the prestige of law enforcement as 
a career and help attract the highest cali- 
ber of personnel to this field. We have pro- 
moted coordination among law enforcement 
agencies, prosecuting attorneys, the judici- 
ary, penologists and welfare organizations. 

As part of our endeavors we have caused 
posters to be displayed bearing the slogan, 
“The Law Protects You, Respect It, Uphold 
It, Obey It’; published a directory of law 
enforcement agencies; sponsored television 
programs designed to educate the public 
concerning the fine work of law enforcement 
agencies; organized coordination conferences 
among those concerned with crime and 
delinquency; arranged the distribution to 
teachers, parents and students of relevant 
literature; established a speakers’ bureau 
which furnishes speakers in furtherance of 
our program; arranged for the establishment 
of a degree course in police science and ad- 
ministration at Temple University and or- 
ganized exhibits. 

Today we inaugurate our second annual 
law observance exhibit under the theme of 
“Law Enforcement Speaks To Youth.” We 
have chosen to emphasize the message to 
youth because we live in a period of an ever- 
mounting crime rate among our young peo- 
ple. It is important that they realize the 
importance of law observance—that respect 
for law and law observance are essential to 
the preservation of America’s freedoms. 
They and all of us should become familiar 
with the fine work of each law enforcement 
agency and realize that the law enforcement 
agent, whether a local policeman, State offi- 
cial, or Federal agent, is a friend dedicated 
to public service and the protection of each 
of us. 

We want to make parents and children 
alike, aware of the fine career opportunities 
in the law enforcement field and to attract 
the best of our youth to seek this field as a 
career. The higher educational facilities 
available in this area through the degree 
course of police science and administration 
offered by the Community College of Temple 
University, and the courses in public admin- 
istration offered by the Fels Institute of the 
University of Pennsylvania, emphasize the 
high professional opportunities available to 
those who have the ambition, ability, and 
willingness to dedicate themselves to the 
public service, The opportunities for ad- 
vancement are unlimited. 

I want to express my appreciation to the 
Philadelphia National Bank for making this 
space available and to especially commend 
the bank’s Vice President Charles Hoeflich 
and Federal Bureau of Investigation Field 
Su Norris Harzenstein for organizing 
and coordinating this exhibit. 
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MESSAGE FROM ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE 
Uxrrro STATES, READ AT DEDICATION CERE- 
MONIES, May 8, 1961 

OFFICE oF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1961. 

Mr. Harry D. SHARGEL, 

Federal Bar Association, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dran Mr. SHARGEL: The law observance 
committee of the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
Federal Bar Association, in promoting re- 
spect for the law and those who enforce it, 
is making an outstanding contribution to 
law enforcement. 

I wish to express my appreciation and best 
wishes to the Philadelphia chapter in its 
latest endeavor to aid and assist law en- 
forcement. Many persons who will see your 
exhibit will gain a new insight into the high 
caliber of law enforcement in our country. 
The vigor, dedication, and skill of the Phila- 
delphia chapter in making this unique con- 
tribution sets a high standard and an excel- 
lent example which I hope other public 
spirited organizations will see fit to emulate. 

I wish you all success. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
Attorney General. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE LAW OBSERVANCE EXHIBIT, 

“LAW ENFORCEMENT SPEAKS TO YOUTH” 


District attorney's office: The display of 
the district attorney's office focuses upon the 
problem of juvenile delinquency in Phila- 
delphia and specifically the relationship of 
the courts and the district attorney's office 
in the handling and supervising of juveniles 
who find themselves in trouble with the law. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation: Extensive 
and dramatic exhibit depicting the training 
of special agents, identification through 
finger prints and scientific solution of a bank 
robbery. Portrays career opportunities for 
young people at various tasks at headquarters 
in Washington and at local office. Shows 
samples of educational materials furnished 
to schools, young people and parents, indus- 
try and police. Many of these will be avail- 
able to the public at the bank. The exhibit 
is keynoted by quotation from J. Edgar 
Hoover, “The American people can solve any 
problem they want if they wake up to the 
facts, and go into action.” This applies 
whether the problem is that of the mounting 
rate of crime or the dangers from com- 
munism. 

Fairmount Park guard: Feature canine 
corps with live dogs and trainers to depict 
their remarkable record in holding down 
crime and delinquency in park areas. Por- 
tray area of jurisdiction including 7,700 acres 
of park area, 60 miles of bridle paths, recrea- 
tion centers, playground and swimming 
areas. Also 85 miles of parkways and drives 
which carry a large amount of auto traffic 
in Philadelphia. 

Police department: The Philadelphia 
Police Department's exhibits depict several 
facets of interest: the variety of civilian 
career opportunities in the department all 
the way from clerk-typist to administrative 
analyst; the new adjutant group, which was 
established to recruit and train promising 
young men for police work; additional educa- 
tion available to police of all ranks through 
the board of education, Community College 
of Temple University and Fels Institute of 
the University of Pennsylvania; the applica- 
tion of electronic data processing to police 
work in analyzing the time, place, etc., of 
crime as well as anticipating where accidents 
are prone to happen; how to keep a business 
burglary proof; and an analysis of the occur- 
rence of accidents by day of the week. 
Pamphlets on how to aid police in preventing 
burglaries and on how to guard against shop- 
lifters will be distributed to the public. 
Literature relative to educational opportuni- 
ties for police will also be made available. 
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Postal inspector: An exhibit furnished by 
the Bureau of the Chief Inspector, Post Office 
Department portrays the history of the 
postal inspection service beginning with its 
inception in 1737 when Benjamin Franklin 
Was first appointed by the British Colonial 
Postmaster General as postmaster of Phil- 
adelphia and given the additional duties of 
regulating the several post offices and bring- 
ing the postmasters to account. The display 
shows an outline of functions and graphi- 
cally portrays the general areas of investi- 
gation: Post office burglaries, holdups of mail 
custodians, poisons and bombs sent through 
the mail, extensive direct mail selling of 
Pornography, and fraudulent schemes by 
unscrupulous promoters. 
U.S. TREASURY ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 

Alcohol and tobacco tax: Will have photo- 
Graphs of illicit alcohol and “moonshine” 
Stills and contraband firearms. 

Coast Guard: Display depicts their en- 
forcement activities with relation to the 
Safety and security of the port of Philadel- 
phia, 

Customs Bureau: Official photographs will 
show the smuggling of contraband into the 
United States by various schemes and 
devices. 

Secret Service: Will display genuine and 
counterfeit currency and photographs de- 
picting their work in the fields of counter- 
telting and the protection of the President. 

WHYY-TV and radio: The exhibit depicts 
the use of educational television and radio 
as a weapon in the fight against delinquency 
and crime. 

DEDICATION OF THE Law OBSERVANCE EXHIBIT, 

“LAW ENFORCEMENT SPEAKS TO YOUTH” 


HOST 


Philadelphia National Bank, Frederick A. 
TRA president; Charles Hoeflich, vice presi- 

ent. 

EXHIBITORS 

District attorney's office: James C. Crum- 
Ush, Jr., district attorney; Paul M. Chalfin, 
first assistant district attorney. 

Fairmount park guard; Francis C. Deegan, 
Sueprintendent; Philip J. Cella, inspector. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation: Fred 
maa special agent in charge, Philadel- 
Phla. 

Police department (Philadelphia): Albert 
N. Brown, commissioner; Howard R. Leary, 
deputy commissioner. 

Post Office Department: A. J. Harkins, 
Postal inspector in charge, Philadelphia. 

Treasury Department: Alva M. Meyers, 
regional commissioner. Alcohol and Tobacco 
Tax: Louis DeCarlo, assistant regional com- 
missioner. Coast Guard: Henry U. Scholl, 
Captain of the port of Philadelphia. Cus- 
toms Bureau: Charles Beiswinger, customs 
agent in charge. Secret Service: Joseph P. 
Jordan, special agent in charge. 

WHYY-TV and Radio: Richard S. Burdick, 
managing director. 

Temple University Community College: 
Dr. William A. Schrag, dean. 

University of Pennsylvania Fels Institute: 
Dr. Stephen B. Sweeney, director; Dr. Thom- 
as J. Davy, assistant director. 

SPONSOR 

Federal Bar Association: Thomas G. Meek- 
er, national president; A. S. Harzenstein, na- 
tional vice president, third district. - 

Federal Bar Association (Philadelphia 
chapter): President, Congressman Herman 
Toll; first vice president, Harry D. Shargel; 
Second vice president, Judge Earl Chudoff; 
third vice president, Russell J. Borden; 
treasurer, Herman R. Testan. 

Law observance committee: chairman, 
Harry D. Shargel, special assistant to general 
counsel; Military Clothing and Textile Sup- 
Ply Agency. Members: David Berger, city 
Solicitor; Paul M. Chalfin, first assistant dis- 
trict attorney, Philadelphia; Earl Chudoff, 
judge. court of common pleas, Philadelphia; 
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Louis DeCarlo, district coordinator of Treas- 
ury enforcement agencies; Ephraim Gom- 
berg, executive vice president, Philadelphia 
Crime Commission; Norris S. Harzenstein, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, field super- 
visor; James McGirr Kelly, assistant U.S. At- 
torney; Herman Toll, Member of U.S. House 
of Representatives; Harold K. Wood, judge, 
U.S. District Court. 

Community relations adviser; Milton A. 
Eisenberg, director of public relations, Yellow 
Cab Co., of Philadelphia. 

Adviser on radio and television: Martha A. 
Gable, director of radio and television, 
Philadelphia public schools. 

Adviser on municipal police problems: 
Howard R. Leary, deputy police commis- 
sioner, Police Department of Philadelphia. 


An Unfair Tax Proposal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ways and Means Committee is conduct- 
ing hearings on the President's tax pro- 
posals. The Chicago Daily News’ edi- 
torial on Monday, May 1, 1961, discussed 
these same proposals with the following 
editorial entitled “An Unfair Tax Pro- 
posal.” I believe this analysis is an ac- 
curate appraisal of the issue involved: 

AN UNFAIR Tax PROPOSAL 


Canada has carried wealth-leveling pretty 
far, but never so far as the United States in 
the double taxation of corporate earnings. 
Even Socialist Britain did not exact the harsh 
bite imposed here. 

In 1954, Congress passed a token acknowl- 
edgment of the injustice of the U.S. treat- 
ment of income from dividends. President 
Kennedy now recommends that this be 
canceled. 4 

The 1954 law excludes $50 of dividends 
from taxation and allows a taxpayer to de- 
duct from total taxes 4 percent of his income 
from dividends. This was a miniature rec- 
ognition of the fact that the earnings from 
which the dividends were paid to the cor- 
poration’s owners were already taxed at 52 
percent. 

Canada allows a 20 percent individual tax 
credit, in contrast to the United States 4 
percent. 

The case was made for the token exemp- 
tion that it would be useful in attracting 
capital for productive enterprise, and 
promote a desirable broadening of the base 
of industry ownership. That may have been 
a debater’s argument; the ground for the 
credit was quite good enough on a simple 
basis of equity. 

The President eays the dividend credit has 
been found to favor taxpayers in high 
brackets more than those in low. Naturally; 
and why shouldn't it? The allowable deduc- 
tion for medical expenses is of more benefit 
to the cancer patient than to the man who 
has a wart removed. It should be. 

The President's proposal for withholding 
tax on dividends and interest seems to us 
only slightly less dubious. 

He said that $3 billion a year in interest 
and dividend payments are not being re- 
ported. But it does not follow that all of 
this income is taxable at the withholding 
rate—or even taxable at all. 

Failure to report taxable income cannot 
be condoned, but it is a drastic remedy to 
withhold taxes on the earnings of small sav- 
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ings accounts and the few dollars of divi- 
dends going to any thousands of small stock- 
holders. They would be entitled to rebates, 
of course, but that involves trouble, perhaps 
an acutely inconvenient loss of time, and 
heavy expense to the Government. 

In attempting to justify the President's 
recommendations, Treasury Secretary Dillon 
asserted that, anyway, the dividend tax 
credit was “only a token” toward easing the 
double taxation of dividends. That is to 
concede its inequity, but to contend that the 
relief is so slight that it might as well be 
removed. 

If Mr. Dillon had been candid, he would 
simply have said that the Government needs 
all the money it can extract, and it can 
probably get more with the fewest and most 
easily disregarded squawks from the owners 
of securities. 

This seems to us to be pandering to the 
popular itch to soak the rich and the thrifty 
on the ground that they can survive it, and 
haven't much right, anyhow, to be better 
off than the rest of us. It is not a creditable 
motive for taxation. 


Publisher William Dwight Welcomed to 
New Hampshire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an edi- 
torial from the May 8 Nashua Telegraph 
welcoming William Dwight, of Holyoke, 
Mass., to New Hampshire. Mr. Dwight 
recently purchased the Concord Daily 
Monitor, published at Concord, N.H., 
from Mr. James Langley, who has served 
New Hampshire and the Nation with dis- 
tinction. Mr. Langley was recently our 
Ambassador to Pakistan, and since 1923 
has published the Concord Monitor, As- 
sociated with Mr. Dwight in the new 
Concord Monitor management are two 
young men familiar to the House, his son 
Bill, who served as assistant to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Conte], and the general manager of the 
Monitor, Tom Gerber, for many years an 
able and respected member of our press 
gallery. We wish them all success: 
From the Nashua Telegraph, May 8, 1961] 

WELCOME TO NEw HAMPSHIRE 

The Nashua Telegraph welcomes the new 
owner of the Concord Daily Monitor, William 
Dwight, of Holyoke, Mass., to New Hamp- 
shire. 

The Monitor, a long-established and re- 
sponsible daily newspaper in our State for 
more than a hundred years, will remain in 
good hands under the control of Mr. Dwight, 
who has operated a family newspaper in 
Holyoke, Mass., for many years and who 
recently bought a newspaper in Illinois and 
is part owner of a daily in Greenfield, Mass. 

The change in ownership means partial 
retirement of the longtime owner of the 
Monitor, James M. Langley, from the news- 
paper field in this State after some 40 years 
as guiding director of the only daily news- 
paper in our State capital. We are sorry to 
see Mr. Langley retiring from the publishing 
field—but it is to a reward he richly de- 
serves. The lanky publisher of the paper, 
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a familiar figure to most newspapermen in 
the State, will serve as consultant to the 
new management and, we expect, write some 
of his pungent, hard-hitting editorials. 

Mr. Langley purchased the Monitor in 
1923 and combined it with the ailing 
Patriot—in those days there were two daily 
papers in the capital city—and under his 
management the paper has prospered and 
has won the respect of its readers. 

Bill Dwight is well qualified to carry on 
the high traditions set by the retiring owner 
of the Monitor. He has been in the news- 
paper business since cradle days, figuratively 
speaking, through family ownership of the 
Holyoke paper. His mother, the late Minnie 
Dwight, was one of the great figures in New 
England journalism and ran the newspaper 
up until her death at an advanced age sev- 
eral years ago. 

On his own he brought credit to that 
newspaper and to the newspaper business in 
general. He is a past president of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association, the 
New England Dally Newspaper Association 
and last week at the annual meetings in 
New York he was elected a director of the 
Associated Press, which serves this news- 
paper and hundreds of others throughout 
the world. 

His known abilities in this important form 
of communications can only augur well for 
the people of Concord and for all of New 
Hampshire. 

Welcome to New Hampshire, Bill. 


Dangerous Tax Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I addressed the House 
of Representatives with respect to the 
administration’s tax message. I made 
specific reference to three aspects of that 
message which I believe would be dam- 
aging to our American free enterprise 
economy if they were adopted. One of 
these aspects on which I commented 
pertained to the suggestions for changes 
in the tax treatment accorded foreign 
income. I stated that this proposal con- 


stituted an “economic Pearl Harbor” and_ 


embraced the slogan “Yankee Come 
Home.” The Journal of Commerce of 
May 10, 1961, contains an editorial cap- 
tioned “Dangerous Tax Ideas,” which 
discusses the administration's proposals 
for taxing foreign corporations in which 
American investors have an interest. As 
a part of my remarks, I will include that 
editorial in the Recorp at this point: 
DANGEROUS Tax IDEAS 

Congress may soon receive draft legisla- 
tion from the administration providing for 
immediate and heavier taxation of earnings 
2 foreign subsidiaries of American corpora- 

ons. 

This action, recommended by President 
Kennedy and Treasury Secretary Douglas 
Dillon for balance of payments and revenue 
purposes, would tax parent companies on the 
earnings of subsidiaries in ‘economically 
advanced countries” (industrial nations such 


as the West European countries and 
Canada). 
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It has been estimated by officials that this 
move, combined with proposed different tax 
treatment of the so-called tax haven cor- 
porations and compensation of Americans 
working abroad, would net the Treasury 
around $250 million in 1963 and improve the 
balance of payments by about twice that 
amount. 

Currently, parent U.S. companies are 
taxed on earnings when received (dividends) 
of foreign subsidiaries. 

We believe that the administration pro- 
posal to tax earnings of foreign subsidiaries 
located in these industrialized countries 
would be most ill advised, on policy grounds. 
Furthermore, it would ultimately weaken 
our balance of payments position and also 
would not automatically lead to heavier in- 
vestment in the less developed nations, as 
some assume. 

At a time when the best possible relations 
with the other industrialized nations (many 
of them our NATO allies), are so obviously 
imperative to our future well-being, such 
taxation could impose an undesirable 
strain. 

Consider such taxation from the host 
country’s point of view. Foreign subsidiar- 
ies controlled by U.S. parent companies are 
nonetheless domestic corporations that must 
and should act as good citizens or residents 
of the country where they operate and earn 
their way. 

Decisions regarding what to do with in- 
come after payment of local taxes, accord- 
ingly, should give due consideration to the 
needs of the host country. Of course, a 
reasonable host country expects that the 
parent company which took the risk and 
utilized its funds and skills in setting up 
the subsidiary should be recompensed, Once 
a subsidiary has got well under way, it 
frequently has remitted a bit more than half 
of earnings to the parent, the remainder 
being ploughed back to finance growth. 

On the other hand, if parent companies 
have to pay taxes on the entire earnings of 
subsidiarles in countries with lower corpo- 
rate tax rates so that U.S. tax credits would 
not offset the proposed new U.S. taxation, 
the former will be under pressure to push 
for remission of a greater proportion of sub- 
sidiary earnings. 

Transfer of a larger proportion of sub- 
sidiary earnings could help our balance of 
payments on short-term, perhaps by $500 
million in the first year in which the pro- 
posed new tax measures were fully effective. 
But, in the long run, the effect would be the 
opposite, 

American companies have been investing 
abroad on a generally raising scale since the 
forties and our balance of payments has 
been benefiting from this. Last year the 
return on private direct investment abroad 
probably amounted to around $2.4 billion, 
while the outflow of funds for direct invest- 
ment ran around $1.5 billion. Thus, direct 
investment provided a clear net of nearly $1 
billion. 

Basic correction of our balance of pay- 
ments, which last year showed a huge deficit 
of $3.8 billion, is absolutely essential, but 
by means that do not threaten to be self 
defeating in the end as would this tax 
proposal. 

The less developed and developing nations 
are in urgent need of more capital to enable 
them to step up production and to raise 
standards of living. Private foreign invest- 
ment that carries with it managerial and 
technical skills can help importantly in 
achieving these aims, but decisions to do 50, 
to Invest in less developed countries, are not 
made becaus U.S. capital must move. 

Capital can always stay at home. Or it 
can be invested in foreign interest and divi- 
dénd-paying securities as it was in the latter 
half of last year when the payments deficit 
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rose to record proportions in spite of an 
extremely large export surplus in our mer- 
chandise trade. 

If and as opportunities develop in the non- 
industralized countries and the latter pro- 
vide an attractive climate for private direct 
investment, U.S. corporations can be ex- 
pected to establish subsidiaries H this does 
not hamper expansion plans at home and 
also if the companies are not deterred by 
fears of betrayal by the U.S. Government. 

In our broad interest, Congress should re- 
fuse to accept the administration's proposals 
for taxation of earnings of foreign subsid- 
larles in the economically advanced coun- 
tries before such earnings are received here. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
should not approve legislation carrying out 
the administration’s proposal, without modi- 
fying it drastically. The proposals appear 
clearly contrary to this country’s long- 
standing principle of taxing income only 
as the U.S. corporation earns or receives it. 


The Lincoln Enigma 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, the Lehigh 
County Republican Committee, in the 
district that I have the honor to repre- 
sent, annually sponsors two essay con- 
tests on the “Life and Ideals of Abraham 
Lincoln” as a part of the Lincoln Day 
celebrations, one being for senior high 
school students and the other for junior 
high school students of Lehigh County. 
The winning selections are made by a 
board of distinguished educators from 
several hundred essays submitted. I am 
very proud of the fine students and the 
essays they submit. This year, the con- 
test for the senior high school students 
was won by Terry Lee Eck, a Parkland 
High School sophomore, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include the winning essay 
of this young man, entitled The Lin- 
coln Enigma“: 

THe LINCOLN ENIGMA 

Millions of words have been written about 
Abraham Lincoln and countless books about 
his life, career, and death can be found on 
almost every library shelf. Almost every 
phase of his life, career, and untimely death 
have been explored by dramatists, authors, 
and historians. Little has been written, how- 
ever, about the Lincoln that might have been, 
the Lincoln that may have lived, the Lin- 
colin America lost. Much of Lincoln is an 
enigma, in this I am interested; it is in this 
phase I am concerned. 

Let us flash back to the year 1865. Sup- 
pose that on the evening of April 14, 1865, 
Lincoln had not visited Ford Theater; sup- 
pose Abe Lincoln had lived. What would the 
course of American history have been like 
in the next decade, for the rest of the cen- 
tury, today? 

There never was a darker period in our 
history than the years following the close 
of the Civil War called the reconstruction 
era. This was a period marked by selfish- 
ness, corruption, political ambitions, and 
greed. All these horrible things fixed them- 
selves upon our people—particularly upon 
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our Southern brothers. Due to the death of 
Lincoln, the mantle of responsibility fell 
upon President Johnson who by circum- 
stances was forced to face the reconstruc- 
tion era. Congress vehemently opposed 
Johnson because they hated his Southern 
birth and felt that his reconstruction meth- 
Ods were too lenient toward the rebellious 
South. 

These became the ingredients of a con- 
flict destined to last a decade, The failure 
to resolve it led to the crimes so well known 
and se shamefully a part of the history of 
the era. What about Lincoln had he lived? 
Might there not have been a brighter hope? 

The basic philosophies of Lincoln and 
Johnson were generally the same. Both be- 
lieved fundamentally in the equality of all 
men. Both men pondered in their hearts 
the theory that the South had never left 
the Union, and that the South had received 
more than sufficient punishment through 
the dreadful battles that made up the his- 
tory of the Civil War. 

The difference, then, does not He in the 
Philosophies of these two men as it does 
in the way each practiced his belief. Lin- 
coln possessed many qualities so essential 
to good character. He was sympathetic, slow 
to anger, self-educated in the formal arts, 
and a master of human nature. He knew the 
Tight time to be firm, and the moment it was 
necessary to be kind. In his simple home- 
spun manner he was humble, but confident 
in that what he knew, he knew well. Lincoln 
Was very much a humanitarian in that he 
Was deeply concerned with people, their for- 
tunes, their problems, and their rights. 
Lincoln believed that no man should rule 
another man without that man's consent. 
His whole attitude toward the postwar South 
and its problems can be capsuled in these 
few words from his second inaugural ad- 
dress 


i 5 malice toward none, with charity 
or all, 

With firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on * * to 
do all which may achieve and cherish, a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and with 
all Nations.” 

There are explainable reasons why Lin- 
coln and Johnson while having the same 
views as to the reconstruction theory often 
pursued different courses in achieving their 
ends. Among these reasons lies the basic 
idea that the personalities and approaches 
of these two men were vastly different. 
Johnson was a crude, quick-tempered man. 
He was undiplomatic, drab, and colorless. 
He had little self-confidence, It would be 
unfair to say that his conduct stemmed 
from the fact that he was not a humani- 
tarian, Johnson followed closely and even 
Patterned his reconstruction policies with 
slight variation after those of Lincoln. At 
all times he kept the welfare and the few 
Temaining rights of the southerners foremost 
in his mind. The lack of tact, so evident in 
Johnson, was soon to ruin his career, wreck 
reconstruction, and disgrace the pages of 
American history. Congressional leader- 
ship was determined to crush him. 

We must recognize that even possessing 
these outstanding qualities of sympathy, 
understanding, and honesty, Lincoln would 
have met opposition in the likes of Thaddeus 
Stevens and Charles Sumner. These men 
were committed to the exact opposite theory 
to that expressed by Lincoln and Johnson, 
namely, that the South must be punished 
for their inhuman crime of rebellion. The 
War they said had subdued them, recon- 
struction must punish them. 

The political polish and personal finesse 
Possessed by these leaders of Congress, 
Stevens and Sumner, were too much for 
Johnson; but Lincoln, with his simple, di- 
rect, and understanding manner most defi- 
nitely would have been more than equal to 
the challenge these men afforded. His clever- 
ness, shrewdness, and political know-how 
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would have given Lincoln a decided political 
edge over these men. Had Lincoln lived, 
these men would not have been able to con- 
trol reconstruction like one who merely pulls 
a string to move the hands of a puppet. 
Johnson, although a sincere and honest poli- 
tician, was too quick to act. He lacked the 
ability to attract support to his cause and 
this was so much a necessity if the Congress 
was to be brought around to the presiden- 
tial way of thinking. Johnson was therefore 
not able to handle the men through whose 
hands his policies would have to pass. Lin- 
coln knew how to manipulate the intricacies 
of politics that would have built the machine 
in Congress so necessary to put a program 
through. 

Assuming then that Lincoln had lived 
bearing in mind his keen political sense and 
his virtuous patience—let us take a candid 
look at what the United States today might 
have been like. Let us consider our present 
national status if “Honest Abe“ had been at 
the helm throughout the Reconstruction 
Era. 

Consider the integration crisis in the 
South. Would the Little Rock incident 
have ever occurred? The problem would not 
have been nearly so acute. Lincoln's mild 
policies would have led to a gradual absorp- 
tion of the Negro into the southern so- 
ciety and at present color would not be a 
serious barrier. Bitterness and hatred 
caused by the harsh reconstruction policy 
that was eventually fixed upon the South 
would not have developed. It is very prob- 
able that the Negro would have achieved 
economic, political, and social status slowly 
but progressively as the facilities for better 
education were opened to him. 

Ever since the war, bitterness has existed 
between the North and the South. Terms 
such as “damn Yankee” and “dirty rebel“ 
can still be heard occasionally. Surely the 
policies of Lincoln would have led to a heal- 
ing of all the Nation's wounds and these 
phrases would not have become part of our 
national vocabulary. 

Under the plan which went into effect in 
1865, the South was plunged into economic 
turmoll. Little progress toward rehabilita- 
tion was made and hunger existed every- 
where throughout the South. The foreign 
trade of the South was cut to nothing. All 
of these horrors could have been spared 
had Lincoln lived. His plan called for a 
simple economic transition bullt upon a 
quick restoration of southern white econ- 
omy. 

Another horrible page in American history 
could have been spared if the scalawags 
and carpetbaggers, who were political op- 
portunists, had never gained power in the 
South. Lincoln's plan had no place for 
these men as he firmly believed in a resto- 
ration of the dignity of the southern white. 

Many people cringe at the mention of the 
Civil War because it meant “brother against 
brother.” After this terrible event, however, 
insult was heaped upon injury when “brother 
was used to guard brother” in the unnatural 
circumstances of martial law. Martial law 
is generally regarded as being contrary to 
the democratic spirit of the free people. 
The South would havg been spared this suf- 
fering had Lincoln lived because there was 
no place in the Lincoln plan for armies of 
occupation. Much of the hatred bred in 
the South by the use of these armies might 
never have developed. 

It is difficult to comprehend, but true 
that the facts of history would have been 
vastly different. There would have been 
no disputed election of 1876. Without mar- 
tial law two rets of election returns would 
never have been submitted by the Southern 
States. The existence of an Election Count 
Act of 1877 would not have been necessary. 
The impeachment of President Johnson 
would not have blotted our history and the 
Tenure of Office Act would never have been 
passed or repealed. 
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Probably the greatest change one would 
notice, had Lincoln lived, would be the 
stronger unity of purpose existing between 
the sections of the country. Assuming that 
things would have been pretty much as we 
have described them, it is proper to assume 
that the whole nation would be, today, dis- 
playing much stronger nationalism. 

We can not prove that these things would 
have been this way, but we can not assume 
that they would not have been this way. We 
understand Lincoln well enough to know 
that these things (all of them) could have 
been. America might have been a better 
place in which to live and our national pos- 
ture may have been more secure. Death, 
however, removed Abraham Lincoln from 
the mainstream of American life. Many of 
these mythical assumptions surrounding his 


career will, therefore, forever remain an 
enigma. 
The Lillian Diebold Poling Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, next 
Sunday, May 14, is Mother’s Day, 
founded over 40 years ago. For the past 
27 years the American Mothers Commit- 
tee, Inc., has had as one of its major 
functions the selection of an outstanding 
mother to be honored annually. This 
committee is dedicated to the develop- 
ment and strengthening of the moral and 
spiritual foundations of the American 
home and to give to the observance of 
Mother’s Day a spiritual quality which 
highlights the standards of ideal mother- 
hood in the significant role of the mother 
in the home, the community, the Nation, 
and the world. The committee, a non- 
profit organization, is recognized by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce—and each 
year the Mother of the Year is graciously 
received at the White House. Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover has said. The fact that 
the American Mothers Committee, Inc., 
has indicated its determination to take 
action on a problem nationwide in scope 
and bearing the seeds of great danger 
to the future of our country is most 
encouraging.” 

With the cooperation of Governors, 
educators, civic leaders, and major or- 
ganizations, each State selects from 
many worthy nominees its choice for 
the State mother. This is a fact of 
which each Member of this body is per- 
sonally aware because many of the won- 
derful women from each district have 
been so honored. From these fine wom- 
en the American mother is chosen after 
prayerful consideration by a national 
jury. This year, in addition to the na- 
tional mother just announced this week, 
the committee will pay tribute to the 
president, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling, naming 
her their first honorary president. 
Nineteen hundred and sixty-one has 
been declared the Lillian Diebold Pol- 
ing Year. Numerous tributes will be 
paid to this remarkable 81-year-old 
mother. As a fellow Ohioan, it gives 
me great pleasure to call attention to 
her achievements. 


Four score years and one. And all 
but her very young childhood years have 
been dedicated to the service of human- 
ity. Lillian Diebold Poling was born on 
May 7, 1880, in Canton, Ohio, and edu- 
cated in the schools of that city. She 
received her certificate for teaching in 
home economics from the University of 
Ohio, in Columbus. At a very early age 
her interest was centered upon the home 
and the great need for improving the 
living conditions of the underprivileged. 
In Canton, Ohio, with this thought up- 
permost in her mind, she became chair- 
man of an Americanization committee, 
organized a nursery during the flu epi- 
demic of World War I, and as a teacher 
of home economics in a school district 
with 14 nationalities she founded the 
Little Nell House. Here young girls were 
given instruction in homemaking and 
the boys were taught worthwhile 
trades—they helped build the Little Nell 
House. As this indomitable young 
woman went about her teaching, the 
need for adequate meals for little chil- 
dren drew her attention. She pioneered 
in the Middle West the program of serv- 
ing milk to underprivileged children in 
the public schools. But it was to all 
humanity that she was devoted. From 
the neglected and undernourished chil- 
dren to the young girls in need of coun- 
seling and direction, and then to the 
older forgotten mothers—shutins in hos- 
pitals and institutions, no longer remem- 
bered by their families, with few pleas- 
ures in their daily lives—these were 
another concern of Lillian Poling. 

In Philadelphia she founded the re- 
ligion-in-life group, bringing together 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish women 
for the purpose of interfaith understand- 
ing. How for nearly a decade she has 
been president of the American Mothers 
Committee. To her determination to 
develop and strengthen the moral and 
spiritual foundation of the homes of 
America goes the major credit for the 
basic program of the committee—fam- 
ily life institutes and counselor mother- 
hood services, reaching young mothers 
with preschool-age children, helping 
them with the problems of their new 
lives and in the rearing of their little 
ones—the future hope of America. 

At the age of 81, this most remark- 
able woman, in addition to her duties 
as the wife of one of the world’s most 
prominent ministers and editors, Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, sustains a daily sched- 
ule of activities that would tax the stam- 
ina of a 60-year-old. Mrs. Poling's chief 
interests and activities have always cen- 
tered in the church. She has organized 
and conducted prayer groups, taught 
Sunday school classes and for several 
years, served as president of the inter- 
national and interdenominational Wom- 
an's Board of Home Missions. Her 
achievement with her own family is a 
beacon light for all, bringing to her the 
recognition of her State. In 1945 she 
was chosen the Pennsylvania mother of 
the year. Dr. and Mrs. Poling are the 
parents of eight wonderful children. 

In 1955 Mrs, Poling was awarded the 
medallion of honor of the Women’s In- 
ternational Exposition as a woman of 
achievement for that year. Already in 
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1961 Stetson University, of DeLand, Fla., 
has conferred upon Lillian Poling the 
university's distinguished service award. 
On November 2 a testimonial dinner will 
be given in her honor in the Sert Room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

We salute this illustrious mother, Lil- 
lian Diebold Poling, president of the 
American Mothers Committee, Inc.: 

Gop FASHIONED HER 


He took the laughter of a child, 

A naiad's grace; a spirit kind 

And innocent; a voice as mild 

As waters deep, 

And whatsoe’er was undefiled 

To have and keep. 

All things soever pure and good 

By mortals known or understood; 

All charms of healthful solitude 

And social grace; 

He mingled in divinest mood 

To light her face. 

He took the softness of the dove 

To make her gentle: looked above 

As if to catch the glamor of angelic art, 
And then He breathed a mother’s love 
Into her heart. 


Safety of Southeast Asia Hinges on Firm 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 


SAFETY or SOUTHEAST Asta HINGES ON FIRM 
UNITED STATES 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Southeast Asia is being lost to communism 
not in the jungles of Laos, but in the jungle 
of Washington, D.C. 

A more impenetrable thicket of interde- 
partmental and office squabbling, of po- 
litical backing and filling, of silly boasts and 
pacifist bleating, can not be found. 

As a result, almost everybody in the Capi- 
tal now realizes that, regardless of the cease- 
fire and the coming peace conference in Ge- 
neva, Laos has slipped through our fingers 
into the Communist Sing Sing. Just 
imagine—out of the 14 participants in such 
a conference, the United States can count 
on the firm support of only two, the Philip- 
pines and Thailand. 

The several Communist members will sup- 
port their Pathet Lao stooges. Britain, 
France, and India will be conciliatory, pre- 
sumably to the point of surrender. The 
Premier-designate of “neutral” Laos, Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, is a Communist agent 
and will deliver the country to his bosses as 
completely and rapidly as he can. Laos, 
short of a miracle, is gone. 

In view of President Kennedy's rash vows 
not to permit such a loss, this event will 
make the Cuban humiliation seem like a 
minor setback. To save him from unpopu- 
larity, certain apologists of retreat are busy 
explaining that his were just 
which our better judgment told us we should 
not keep.” (Then why make them and 
repeat them?) 

But whose better judgment is meant? Not 
the Defense Department's (which would have 


the responsibility for making good), not 
mine, and, I hope, not yours. 
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Many think that the prospects of a suc- 
cessful stand in Laos—given the readiness 
of Pakistan, the Philippines, Vietnam, and 
Thailand to send troops—were not at all 
poor, provided the decision was made early 
enough. They see in the renunciation of 
Laos just one more unhappy attempt to dis- 
guise faint-heartedness as sound strategy. 

But their advice was neglected or scorned. 
Faced with bold Soviet brinkmanship and 
the possibility of a new Korea, the Presi- 
dent's chief advisers, led by the ever trem- 
bling State Department, decided that retreat 
was the better part of valor. 

Conveniently overlooking the military po- 
tential of our Asian allies, these apologists 
of defeat successfully insisted that the 
United States was “over-extended.” They 
meant that we do not today possess large 
enough ground forces and specially trained 
guerrilla fighters to win all local wars with- 
out using atomic weapons. And they are 
afraid to use these weapons. 

If they are right about the size of our 
conventional forces, whose fault it is? 
Kennedy supporters lay the blame on the 
defense saving of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. True enough. But since JFK. 
entered the White House, to what has he 
given his chief attention? To minor domes- 
tic problems entirely irrelevant to the major 
job of stopping communism here and now. 
Not to saving Laos. 

His requests for additional defense funds 
have been insignificant. Some of his trusted 
servants even argue that no amount of 
additional spending would increase the se- 
curity of the United States, which is a flat 
lie. 

Would not shelters that could save the 
lives of over half of all Americans in case of 
major war increase the security of the 
United States? Woud not crash programs in 
bigger rockets, in antimissile missiles, in 
space and in new weapons that are going to 
upset the present balance of terror—would 
not these increase the security of the 
American people? 

Every intelligent student knows that they 
would—and that Khrushchev and Mao could 
hardly afford to keep up with us in a race 
for them. Nothing but the inertia and cold 
feet of its leaders prevents the free world 
from reasserting military preponderance in 
every important field. 

To add a touch of humor to a tragic sit- 
uation, some Americans suggest that, as a 
substitute for defending unhappy Laos, the 
President should send a new solemn warn- 
ing to Mr. K. telling him that our present 
and past retreats before Communist bluff 
do not mean that we shall retreat forever. 

But why should Khrushchev or Mao be- 
lieve the President? For 20 years the United 
States has, with a few splendid exceptions, 
talked big and acted small. I believe that 
Mr. K. is now convinced that American 
leaders lack the guts to call his bluff and 
fight, if necessary, either in Laos or Berlin. 

As for atomic weapons, how can a gov- 
ernment that is resigned (or says it is re- 
signed) to their role in defending Vietnam 
complain of having to use them for Laos? 
It makes no sense. 

Meanwhile, the stake has grown from Laos 
to all southeast Asia. It includes Cambodia 
(already compromised by its scared rulers). 
South Vietnam (whose loyal leaders State 
Department officials criticize as man- 
darins“), Indonesia (whose playboy Presi- 
dent plays footsie with Communists ready 
to eat him), Thailand (presumably forced 
to come to terms with communism if South 
Vietnam goes) and, finally, huge and flabby 
India, What a prize for Khrushchev and 
Mao. 

Is it too late to thwart them? Top 
American military leaders do not think so. 
They believe we can win, provided the United 
States immediately, in the next few days 
and not after the opening of the coming 
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Geneva Conference, sends American troops 
to Thailand and Vietnam while inviting 
neighboring Asian states to do the same. 
But nothing short of some such tangible 
demonstration of determination can change 
the situation. 

These are no days for rabbit men. 


Legislative Views as to the Value of the 
Sentencing Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an address I made before 
the Sentencing Institute for the Fifth 
Circuit in New Orleans, La., Tuesday, 
May 9, 1961: 

LEGISLATIVE VIEWS aS TO THE VALUE OF THE 
SENTENCING INSTITUTE 


This is a particularly gratifying occasion 
for me—attending a sentencing institute in 
pursuance of the authorizing legislation 
which I sponsored in 1958. I am indebted 
to Judge Clayton for his kindness in in- 
viting me and for the opportunity to renew 
so many old acquaintances among the 
Judges. 

It is a difficult but most worthwhile task 
that you have before you. We are living in 
troubled times, We are living in the midst 
of vast social changes, changes which have 
brought with them conflicting political phi- 
losophies and a rapidly developing technol- 
ogy that has uprooted old ways of life. In- 
evitably under these circumstances the tra- 
ditional values of our society and particular- 
ly the administration of justice must strug- 
gle to maintain some semblance of stability. 

But times of change are also times of 
challenge. I am confident that what we 
do today will eventually bring about a more 
orderly society, one that will enhance the 
moral values of the past and make them 
more meaningful in the future. As Presi- 
dent Kennedy, in his historic and beauti- 
fully drafted inaugural address, said: And 
if a beachhead of cooperation may push back 
the jungles of suspicion, let both sides join 
in creating a new endeavor—not a new bal- 
ance of power, but a new world of law, where 
the strong are just and the weak secure and 
the peace preserved.” 

If we are to create that new world of law, 
we must, of course, look to our own laws 
and see to it that they are carried out firmly 
and fairly and with justice for all. In our 
system of government the judge inevitably 
occupies a central role in this all-important 
endeavor. On judgment day he is the one 
who speaks for society, and translates into 
his decisions the values and objectives of 
that society. 

This central and difficult role of the judge 
is perhaps best illustrated in the realm of 
sentencing. As my good friend Judge Irving 
R. Kaufman wrote in the Atlantic Monthly 
last year: “If the hundreds of American 
Judges who sit on criminal cases were polled 
as to what was the most trying facet of their 
jobs, the vast majority would almost cer- 
tainly answer ‘sentencing.’ In no other ju- 
dicial function is the judge more alone; no 
other act of his carries greater potentialities 
for good or evil than the determination of 
how society will treat its transgressors.” 

Apparently in recognition of the magni- 
tude of this responsibility, the House Ju- 
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diciary Committee has received over the 
years a number of proposals which would 
restrict a judge's discretion in imposing 
sentence or take that function out of his 
hands entirely. Every year there are intro- 
duced into the Congress a number of bills 
which would provide minimum mandatory 
penalties for certain types of crimes. We 
have had proposals to establish a method of 
sentence review, with the argument that at 
present the United States is the only nation 
in the Western World where, with the ex- 
ception of a few states, one judge can de- 
termine with utter finality the minimum 
period of time which a convicted defendant 
must remain imprisoned. We also have had 
proposals to establish sentencing tribunals 
along the lines of the California plan which 
leaves the length of sentence and time of 
release on parole, to a State commission. 

Personally I am convinced that sentencing 
is inherently a judicial function and that the 
judge, equipped with the necessary resources 
and advice, can carry out this function with 
more regard for principles of justice than 
persons untrained in the law and unfamiliar 
with the facts of a case. But a judge can- 
not, acting alone, be the end-all and the 
be-all as to whether the offender shall be 
incarcerated, and if so, for how long. He 
must and should take advice and counsel 
from various sources. 

Judicial sentencing has been subject to 
considerable criticism, not without some 
justification. The inconsistencies that ac- 
count for this criticism have stemmed from 
the fact that until relatively recently the 
judges have lacked the expertise, the re- 
sources and information that they have 
needed to accomplish the task of sentencing 
as skillfully as might be desired. Also, the 
courts themselves have not yet reconciled 
their individual viewpoints into a common 
sentencing philosophy. I emphasize that it 
is not exact mathematical uniformity that 
is important but rather an agreed upon ap- 
proach to sentencing. 

When eventually the courts have suc- 
ceeded in working out the principles which 
underlie sound sentencing philosophy, I am 
sure it will be done through general accept- 
ance of a set of values. 

As you know there are different schools 
of thought as to the purpose of a sentence. 
Some believe that punishment of the offen- 
der is the primary objective of sentencing. 
And punishment does have its role in vig- 
orously reaffirming the moral standards of 
our society. 

Others believe that the sentence must be 
severe enough to scare potential criminals 
into compliance with the law. And Iam not 
so sure that the deterrent purposes of the 
law have becn adequately effective to keep 
down certain types of crimes. If the deter- 
rent concept were absolutely true, there 
should really be no criminals. But as you 
know we have been punishing criminals for 
centuries and crime is still with us. 

Still others believe that the offender 
should be kept in prison to immunize him 
physically, so to speak, from the commission 
of further crimes, None among us ques- 
tions that there are criminals who must be 
treated in this fashion. They must be set 
aside as pariahs. Soclety must be shielded 
from them. 

Then too there is the school which sub- 
scribes to the philosophy that the sentence 
must be adjusted mainly to the rehabilitative 
potentialities of the individual offender. 
This of course is most difficult to calculate 
but it is certainly one of growing importance 
in our search for civilized social justice. 

But behind all of these purposes is the 
single objective—the protection of society. 
This is the judge's prime responsibility, and 
to fulfill that responsibility he must, in 
varying degrees apply each of these philoso- 
phies to the formulation of an equitable and 
fitting sentence. It is not a matter of choos- 
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ing a rigid sentencing philosophy but a mat- 
ter of finding a reasonable middle ground 
between competing considerations. 

You are here today to search these con- 
siderations and to work toward a common 
meeting ground for the viewponts which you 
individually hold. No one expects that the 
formula for equitable sentencing will be 
found today or tomorrow, but your efforts 
here will contribute to an eventual solution 
to a problem which has existed as long as 
there have been judges. 

You are here to give and take various 
opinions and viewpoints. ‘You are here to 
discuss the various aspects of sentencing. 
On the anvil of discussion you may forge 
some heipful solutions of the vexatious 
problem. 

The characters, personalities, mental 
makeup, education, experiences on and off 
the bench, differ with judges. Their philos- 
ophies, mental processes and judgments 
differ—hence their sentences differ. This is 
natural. Nonetheless patterns of sentencing 
can evolve that the judiciary will support. 

You know there are 437 members of Con- 
gress, representing all sections of the United 
States having many differing points of view 
and attitudes. Somehow, in the legislative 
process, despite the varying attitudes, a com- 
mon ground is found on which the majority 
can agree. With the exception of a very few 
bills, the acceptance of the common ground 
always is unanimous or nearly unanimous. 
So, too, I feel that the judges who come 
from as many sections of the country as do 
Congressmen, can agree upon a set of values 
and rules for their guidance in the sentencing 
of offenders. 

The existence of sentence disparities has 
long been the subject of anxiety among those 
associated with the administration of jus- 
tice. Every Attorney General since the 
Hoover administration has voiced his con- 
cern about it. Every Congress since the 
Roosevelt administration has considered bills 
to deal with it. And the Judicial Conference 
of the United States has had it under con- 
tinuous study since 1938. 


There still remains much basis for concern. 
Disparities are widespread and in many in- 
stances flagrant. For example, one of the 
last acts of President Eisenhower was to com- 
mute or reduce the sentence of a first offend- 
er to the time he had then spent in jail. This 
first offender was a combat veteran of two 
wars, who had been given a term of 18 years 
for forging six small checks. Only last 
year another first offender, out of work and 
desperate for funds to pay for the medical 
care of his sick wife, received a term of 15 
years for cashing a check illegally for $58.40. 
At about the same time another defendant, 
whose background and crime were almost the 
same as the other man's, received a term of 
30 days in Federal court for illegally cash- 
ing a check for $35.20. 

At a Federal institution in the West a 
47-year-old embezzler, with an unblemished 
past record, is serving 20 years, with 5 years 
probation to follow. This sentence was im- 
posed despite experience which demonstrates 
that embezzlers are among the most hopeful 
prospects for rehabilitation and despite data 
indicating that across the Nation the Federal 
courts impose sentences averaging less than 
2 years upon this type of offender. 

Under appeal at the present moment is the 
case of a tax accountant who received a term 
of 31 years and 31 days on tax fraud charges 
last year. It was an extremely harsh sen- 
tence, and, of course, there is little the 
appellate court can do about the sentence 
directly. It cannot substitute its judgment 
for the trial judge. It can find some other 
ground, some technicality I suppose, to re- 
verse the trial court and thus negate the 
sentence. In doing so, however, its own deci- 
sion and opinjon may be so strained as to 
handicap our legal system in future cases. 
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The sensivity of members of the Congress 
to disparity in sentencing is illustrated by a 
sentence that was imposed after my bill, 
the Celler sentencing law, was passed. A 
middle-aged bank clerk had embezzled ap- 
proximately $70,000, much of which he used 
for the benefit of harassed debtors of the 
bank, This defendant was not motivated 
by personal gain, instead he manipulated the 
books of the bank to cover up the accounts 
of delinquent depositors. A judge, on assign- 
ment from another district, imposed a 12- 
year term without securing even as much 
information as could have been provided by 
a presentence report by the probation officer. 
One of my colleagues promptly introduced a 
bill which would make immediately eligible 
for parole any Federal offender who has been 
sentenced without the benefit of a pre- 
sentence investigation report. This bill is 
again under consideration in the current 
session of the Congress. 

In contrast to the excessively severe sen- 
tences I have cited, there are also the 
sentences which are excessively lenient. In 
1960 a youth with a sex offense record was 
given 98 days for robbing a bank of $5,000. 
In another case an offender who was on pro- 
bation on a robbery charge at the time of his 
crime reecived 1 year for holding up a bank 
at gun-point and obtaining $600. Again in 
the same court an offender with a similar 
background received a 1-year term for 
robbing a bank of 82,100 armed with a 
sawed-off shotgun. An eastern court im- 
posed the so-called split-sentence on two 
defendants who also used a sawed-off shot- 
gun in robbing a bank of more than $12,000. 
As you know, under split-sentencing, this 
amounted to only 6 months In jall. 

From the data I have secured it appears 
that some courts are as prone to identify 
themselves with the plight of the defendant 
as other courts are prone to throw the book 
at him. Unduly lenient sentences fail to 
give the institutions sufficient time to re- 
educate and resocialize the offender. And 
they provide the basis for further doubt in 
the minds of the criminal element and the 
public alike that our laws are being admin- 
istered impartially. It is this type of sen- 
tence, moreover, that lends so much strength 
to the group in the Congress who propose 
and favor minimum mandatory penalties for 
a growing number of offenses. 

Thus it is that sentence disparities bring 
about both bad laws and bad interpreta- 
tions of the law, as well as many other un- 
desirable effects which undermine the pur- 
poses and prestige of the law. 

I have heard the claim that such cases 
are rare, but they can be backed up by in- 
numerable similar examples. Statistics tell 
the same story although, dealing as they do 
with averages, they tend to conceal the ex- 
tremes in brevity and length of sentences. 
In the 1960 fiscal year the proportion of all 
types of convicted defendants placed on pro- 
bation in Federal courts ranged from 69 per- 
cent in New Hampshire to 17 percent in east- 
ern Lousiana. Forgers receive average terms 
of 63 months in western Oklahoma, but 
average terms of 9 months in southern New 
York. For auto theft, usually an offense 
involving the unauthorized use of an auto 
for a short-lived joyride, southern Iowa im- 
posed terms averaging about 46 months, 
while western New York imposed terms 
averaging about 11 months. 

The existence of marked disparities in 
sentences is undeniable. And I think it 
was to the credit of the Federal judiciary 
and a healthy augury for the future resolu- 
tion of this problem that you acknowledged 
their existence and wanted to do something 
about it when, in 1958, I wrote you on the 
subject. Over 80 percent of the Federal 
judges who responded to my inquiry favored 
the establishment of these institutes as a 
means of finding some way to minimize these 
disparities. The proposal was also backed 
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formally by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States. 

It is also to the credit of the judiciary that 
they have acted promptly on the congres- 
sional authorization for these institutes. 
The first such institute, held on a national 
basis in Boulder, Colo., in 1959, did much to 
bring to light many of the issues which ap- 
parently account for disparities. I hope at 
this institute and at others scheduled for 
this year that further progress can be made 
on achieving the objective of the law, to 
formulate sentencing principles and criteria 
which will assist in promoting the equitable 
administration of the criminal laws of the 
United States. 

The institute program assumes particular 
importance at this time. As you know, the 
Congress has under consideration a bill to 
authorize 70 or more new judgeships, and 
it is a measure which I strongly favor. How- 
ever, many of the persons appointed to these 
offices will know little about sentencing 
philosophy when they reach the bench. 
Few, in any, will have had the awesome 
responsibility of imposing one. The insti- 
tute program is ideally suited for their 
orientation in this difficult task which they 
will have to assume so abruptly. 

Moreover, there is legislation pending in 
the Congress which will add substantially 
to the burden of their task. A number of 
bills have been introduced which, if enacted, 
will bring many new categories of offenders 
under Federal jurisdiction—gamblers, rack- 
eteers, almost anyone who might use some 
interstate facility in the commission of 
crime. The proposed broadening of the 
Fugitive Felon Act alone will bring thou- 
sands of offenders who have violated state 
laws under the purview of the Federal 
courts. 

The courts may receive some badly needed 
assistance in the event the public defender 
bill which I have sponsored passes. For 
example, more than 80 percent of the de- 
fendants presently convicted in Federal 
courts have waived counsel and entered 
pleas of guilt. The public defender can 
insure that these actions are taken more 
intelligently and that worthy cases will have 
a competent defense. The role of the pub- 
lic defender in providing the court with a 
more balanced knowledge of the defendant 
should do much to help the court in its 
efforts to achieve an equitable and fitting 
sentence. 

The sentencing institute also seems an 
ideal forum for more experienced judges, 
affording them an opportunity to exchange 
views and evaluate the rapidly accumulating 
knowledge in the field of sentencing. Some 
senior judges have reported to me that their 
participation in these seminars has given 
them new insights into sentencing prob- 
lems and in some instances have changed 
viewpoints which they have long held. 

Inherent in the statute authorizing the in- 
stitutes is the desire that any accord and 
common agreement reached in these insti- 
tutes be circulated to the entire Federal 
judiciary. An ideal instrument for the 
circulation of this information appears to 
me to be the sentencing Desk Book, first 
developed for the Boulder institute and now 
being extensively revised by the Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts and the De- 
partment of Justice. I have read this docu- 
ment. It is a comprehensive and concise 
treatment of the sentencing alternatives 
available to the courts in disposing of various 
types of cases. It should prove to be a 
valuable handbook for the individual judge, 
for it would otherwise take his law clerk 
many months to research and gather together 
any comparable material. 

You will recall that the same statute 
which authorized these institutes also pro- 
vided for an indeterminate method of 
sentencing by which the court could impose 
a minimum term up to one-third of the 
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maximum imposed for parole eligibility or 
leave this determination to the board of 
parole. Unfortunately, this provision has 
not seen much use thus far. Last year, out 
of more than 8,600 commitments to which 
the law is applicable, only about 700 were 
sentenced under this indeterminate pro- 
vision. It is my hope that a better under- 
standing of this provision can be achieved 
through the institute program and the data 
contained in the Desk Book, and that this 
will lead to an increased use of the in- 
determinate sentencing procedure. 

In my opinion, the indeterminate sentence 
offers one of the chief means by which the 
disparity problem can be minimized. It is 
dificult for the court—virtually Impossible 
in many cases—to predict when a given of- 
fender will have been rehabilitated in prison 
to the point where he can safely be released. 
The judge loses jurisdiction over the sentence 
after 60 days, but through the indeterminate 
procedure the actual time to be spent in 
prison by the offender can be adjusted by the 
parole board in the light of later develop- 
ments. The indeterminate sentence is a 
means by which the judge can make the 
original sentence a continuously fitting in- 
strument in the treatment of the offender. It 
should also prove to be a most effective 
means of motivating the offender to work 
earnestly to demonstrate his fitness for parole 
and release. 

Through the sentencing institute pro- 
gram, the judge can also learn more about 
the resources he has available to him in the 
sentencing process. In this respect, I am 
pleased to learn that the diagnostic and ob- 
servation procedures of the new Federal 
Sentencing Act have proved extremely valu- 
able to the courts. Mr. Bennett, of the Bu- 
reau of Prisons, informs me that he received 
at least one of these cases a day, on the av- 
erage. Some of the individuals involved 
have turned out to be mentally fll and 
should have been handled under the com- 
petency procedures of the Criminal Code, I 
understand that practically all of the com- 
mitments under section 4208(b), the so- 
called presentence observation procedure, 
have been defendants whose problems were 
so profound that the courts were well ad- 
vised in seeking the extended period of study 
for them that the statute authorizes. 

I was particularly interested in the case 
of the offender who became involved in a 
minor Dyer Act automobile theft offense and 
who was committed to a Federal institution 
for study as John Doe, when he steadfastly 
refused to give his true name or any infor- 
mation about himself to the court, the pro- 
bation officer, or his court-appointed attor- 
ney. The institution circularized identifica- 
tion data to various police departments and 
eventually succeeded in uncovering his true 
name and the fact that he had once been 
arrested for carrying a homemade bomb. 
Further, he had a history of mental illness, 
and the institution psychiatrists felt that 
he was currently psychotic. The case was 
further complicated by the circumstance 
that one of our States still wanted to prose- 
cute him for carrying the bomb. With the 
assistance of this information from the Bu- 
reau of Prisons, the court worked out what 
appeared to me a wise solution. The court 
felt that the several months the defendant 
had already spent in the Federal institution 
was a sufficient penalty for the minor of- 
fense he had committed, and authorized his 
immediate release to the State authorities 
who wanted to prosecute him. The court at 
the same time expressed the hope that they 
would commit him to a State mental insti- 
tution, where all the facts indicated he be- 
longed. Through the Prison Bureau this 
was done, There are, I am sure, many oth- 
ers with equally interesting and perplexing 
problems which the new procedure makes 
possible of solution prior to final sentence. 
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I am hopeful too that the sentencing in- 
stitute program will encourage and stimulate 
the individual judge to take it upon himself 
to learn more about the problems involved 
in sentencing. The social science disciplines, 
for example, are developing a large body of 
knowledge that has direct implications for 
sentencing. I commend to your attention 
in this connection the growing body of lit- 
erature dealing with human behavior and 
also the many conferences and seminars now 
being held in various parts of the country by 
our social scientists. In this respect I note 
that a recent report of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee recommends that the Federal 
judges adopt as a part of the sentencing in- 
stitute program the practice of visting the 
penal and correctional facilities of the Fed- 
eral Government. Certainly a knowledge of 
the resources of these facilities is indispen- 
Sable to the judge if he is to make his dis- 
Positions intelligently. A number of Federal 
judges, I am informed, have already embark- 
ed on an extensive program to familiarize 
themselves with these institutions. 

It is further heartening to note that the 
Institute program has encouraged other 
measures on the part of individual judges to 
achieve higher standards of consistency in 
sentencing. Iam advised that Judge Theo- 
dore Levin, of Detroit, holds a weekly confer- 
ence of the judges of his court for the pur- 
pose of discussing the appropriate disposi- 
tions of cases currently under sentencing 
consideration by each of them. Judge 
George H. Boidt of Tacoma, Wash., records 
the reasons behind his sentencing disposi- 
tlons and explains their consistency with 
those he has previously imposed. Judge 
Emett C. Choate, of Miami, attempts to get 
the views of both the defense and the pros- 
ecution when considering his own disposi- 
tions. And Judge Wallace S. Gourley, of 
Pittsburgh, has developed a checklist of fac- 
tors to be considered when formulating a 
sentence in an individual case. 

I might add here one fairly old suggestion 
that every modern judge might follow. Sir 
Matthew Hale, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Kings Bench from 1665 to 1676, also had a 
checklist of factors to be considered in carry- 
ing out his own sentencing duties. The first 
item on the list was: That in the execution 
of justice, I carefully lay aside my own pas- 
sions, and not give way to them, however 
provoked.” 

The even-handed administration of our 
criminal laws remains a vital concern of the 
Congress and particularly my committee. In 
the report. which accompanied my Federal 
sentencing bill to the floor in 1958 we com- 
merted: “The prevalence of such disparities 
weakens for the administration of 
justice, both on the part of the criminal 
element and on the part of the general 
public, Consequently, much of the potential 
for the prevention of crime inherent in a 
wholesome respect for the law is not realized.” 
I am fully aware that the sentencing legis- 
lation that I sponsored holds within it the 
potential for bringing about more disparities 
rather than less if the expanded discretion 
it conferred upon the courts is not used 
knowledgeably. In the institute program 
lies our hope and our trust that the new dis- 
cretion of the courts will be exercised in 
what might be termed a “common Federal 
sentencing philosophy.” 

As I have said, if we are to achieve the new 
world of law that President Kennedy de- 
Scribed, we must retain in our own Nation 
unquestioned confidence in the fairness and 
Justice of the law. The Congress has pro- 
vided the statutory means through the insti- 
tute program and sentencing discretion. 
But it is only you judges who can make these 
instruments work. 

In conclusion, I would be very much in- 
terested in hearing from Judge Clayton, 
when the institute is over, as to the conclu- 
sions you may reach as to the causes and 
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remedies for sentencing disparities. I have 
every confidence that this report will be 
encouraging and that we will continue to 
strengthen our procedures so as to make 
equal justice under law a reality for all our 
citizens. 


Statement by Theodore Roosevelt III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE: Mr. Speaker, at the 
urgent request of our distinguished 
former colleague, the Honorable Edward 
Lowber Stokes, I am pleased to include 
an article taken from a recent issue of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer which sets 
forth the considered views of Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt IIT, a resident of my 
congressional district, who is presently 
the president of Americans for the 
Competitive Enterprise System, Inc., and 
speaks from the practical knowledge 
gained as a partner of Montgomery 
Scott & Co. 

Mr. Roosevelt reviews some current 
misunderstanding relative to the net 
profits of corporations and the associa- 
tion which he heads is trying to help 
clear up some of the misconceptions 
presently held by many of our citizens 
in regards to the operation of the Ameri- 
can competitive enterprise system. The 
full article entitled Truth Is Weapon,” 
follows and is commended to your care- 


ful perusal. 
TRUTH Is WEAPON 


Truth ts the greatest weapon of the Amer- 
ican competitive enterprise system, accord- 
ing to Theodore Roosevelt III. president of 
Americans for the Competitive Enterprise 
System, Inc. 

“Our system does not need to be sold to 
Americans," he said. “It sells itself when it 
is understood.” 

He noted, however, that polls of high 
school students and other groups show that 
it is not understood, and that many students 
believe that companies make as much as 50 
cents in profit on every dollar of sales. 

“This misunderstanding,” Roosevelt 
claimed, “is emphasized by headlines which 
read ‘General Motors Earns $875 Million in 
Profits for Year." The public gets the im- 
pression that a group of wealthy stock- 
holders sit around a table to divide up this 
melon. What the headlines don’t say is that 
General Motors spent $3,317 million in wages 
in 1959 for its 550,000 employees, $5,500 mil- 
lion for materials and supplies and paid 
$1,250 million in taxes. Of the $875 million 
profit, $575 million in dividends went to 
some 787 stockholders and the remainder was 
reinvested in the business. American indus- 
try at times appears to have a remarkable 
ability unwittingly to create the wrong im- 
pression about its finances.” 

Roosevelt, who is a partner of Montgomery 
Scott & Co., pointed out that ACES tries to 
help clear up such misconceptions by bring- 
ing to high school and college students and 
teachers, and clergymen a better understand- 
ing of the American competitive enterprise 
system. ; 

“Too often,” Roosevelt observed, conserva- 
tive groups in the field of economic educa- 
tion waste their efforts talking or writing to 
themselves or to people already on their 
side.” 
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Since teachers and clergymen do not often 
receive economic education, Roosevelt con- 
tended their ideas on the economics of busi- 
ness are often vague. 

“People are usually suspicious of things 
they don’t understand,” he said. ‘Teachers 
and clergymen are idealists and to them the 
profit motive has been made to seem selfish 
and sordid because they do not understand 
the legitimate function of profits as the 
sparkplug of our economy. 

“When ACES,” he continued, “gets across 
to them through its programs the concept 
that profits are really a cost item the cost 
of using tools of production provided by the 
investments of stockholders—and that it is 
superior tools which enable us to outproduce 
the rest of the world, their views change.“ 


Lock-Changing Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, Laos is 
another stark example of Communist 
tactics threatening world peace—Red in- 
filtration, inspired rebellion, and a rebel 
force armed by the Communists. The 
Lowell Sun, an outstanding daily news- 
paper in the fifth district, has done a 
commendable job of pinpointing the 
complex and crucial problems facing the 
free world in this little nation which, as 
the Sun points out, frequently is called 
the key to southeast Asia. 

The editorial follows: 

LocK-CHANGING TIME 


The cease-fire will bring the problem of 
Laos into new phase, but will do nothing to 
solve it. 

The Communist Pathet Lao forces hold 
sizable and crucial areas of that country. 
They cannot be expected to yield any of 
these at the conference table. 

Indeed, they are certain to press for more. 
And it is a question whether the free nations 
have the bargaining position to resist all the 
Red demands. 

Any effort to divide Laos between free and 
Communist sectors would be complicated by 
the facts that there is no clear battle line 
and that the Reds hold pockets of land deep 
within the free zone. 

If the attempt is not to divide the nation 
but to create a neutral government, the 
rebels obviously have the b cards 
to insist on strong, possibly commanding 
representation in such a government. The 
prospect for its continued neutralist char- 
acter would not be bright. 

In other words, no settlement reachable at 
the council table offers real hope now of 
blocking Communist domination of Laos. 
Red gains, pressed deliberately to the very 
end, will have gone too far. 

The question of importance to the West 
is what can be done, if anything, to bar the 
Reds from the fruits of their gains. 

Laos is not a country in any real sense. 
Its value to both sides in the cold war is 
strategic, resulting from the geography 
which gives it borders that touch still-free 
South Vietnam, Cambodia, Thailand, and 
Burma. 

In a mood essentially defeatist, it has been 
said again and again that Communist con- 
trol of Laos could lead to Red domination 
of all southeast Asia. 

Political and military realists evidently 
do not doubt this possibility. Yet the only 
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sane Western course would seem to be not 
to accept its inevitability. 

In conjunction with our SEATO allies, we 
plainly must act to stiffen the defense of 
Thailand and South Vietnam, the latter al- 
ready deeply undercut by infiltrating Reds. 

Neutralist Cambodia and Burma consti- 
tute a separate and perhaps even more diffi- 
cult problem. Cambodia especially could 
prove vulnerable unless it chooses to alter 
its posture to join in stern resistance to Red 
inroads, 

No one dares pretend that holding the re- 
mainder of free southeast Asia has been 
made anything but harder by events in Laos. 
But any ceasefire should serve as the signal 
for the immediate undertaking of those 
harder tasks to secure what still remains 
free. 

If Laos has been judged the key to south- 
east Asia, then we must somehow change 
the lock which bars the door to its vulner- 
able neighbors. 


James Ford Bell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
founder of one of America’s most re- 
spected business establishments passed 
away Sunday. Mr. James Ford Bell died 
at 81 years of age after a life of outstand- 
ing contribution not only to the business 
and agricultural life of our Nation but 
to the cultural progress of all of us. 

I request that the following article be 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so 
that my colleagues may be further aware 
of Mr. Bell’s valuable life. The article 
appeared in the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune of May 8, 1961: 

J. F. BELL, oF GENERAL MILLS, DIES—MILLING 
Firm's FOUNDER Was 81 Years OLD 

James Ford Bell, 81, founder of General 
Mills, Inc., died Sunday morning in Abbott 
Hospital. 

He had been ill for several weeks with a 
respiratory ailment. 

His death came just 12 days after that of 
his wife, who died in Honolulu, Hawaii, of a 
heart attack. 

Mr. Bell's credo of Think it big and keep 
it simple” guided him through a lifetime of 
bringing order to the milling industry, of 
pushing research in widely scattered fields 
and of pursuing a number of hobbies. 

Even after he retired as chairman of the 
board of General Mills in 1948. The Chief“ 
continued to serve until 1959 as a director 
and as chairman of the firm's committee on 
finance and technological progress. 

Gerald S. Kennedy, present chairman of 
the board, said of Mr. Bell yesterday: 

“He was a man of insatiable intellectual 
curiosity. He was never satisfied with the 
present except as it prepared for the future. 
Research was his lodestar. 

“No conflict of interest ever diverted him 
from his appointed task. He was single- 
minded in his determination to accept noth- 
ing but the best. 

“The food industry, education, the arts, 
basic research and a wide circle of friends 
will keenly miss him now and in the years 
ahead.” 

Services for Mr. Bell will be at 3:30 pm. 
Tuesday in the main church at Westminister 
Presbyterian Church. He will be buried in 
Lakewood Cemetery. 
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The family prefers memorials to medical 
research funds at the University of Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. Bell was born August 16, 1879, in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. His father, James Stroud Bell, 
was one of the Nation's leading flour mer- 
chants. His mother was Sallie Montgomery 
Ford Bell. 

The family moved to Minneapolis in 1888 
when Mr. Bell was 9 years old. His father 
had accepted the presidency of Washburn- 
Crosby Co., with the assignment to expand 
the company and build national prestige. 

Young Bell started at the Jefferson Public 
School, a few blocks from the West Hotel 
where the family lived for 2 years. They later 
moved to a house at 2215 Park Avenue, which 
now is Waite Neighborhood House. 

Mr. Bell attended Lawrenceville Prepara- 
tory School in New Jersey. In 1901, he was 
graduated from the University of Minnesota 
with a major in chemistry. 

While he was still a student under Prof. 
Harry Snyder, Mr. Bell created the first lab- 
oratory for testing flour. 

Mr. Bell married Louise Heffelfinger of 
Minneapolis December 10, 1902. They had 
three sons and a daughter. 

Son, Charles H., is president of General 
Mills. Ford Bell is chairman of the board 
of Red Owl Stores, Inc. Samuel H. is a 
rancher near Chandler, Ariz., and a sculptor 
whose work is displayed at the Museum of 
Natural History at the University. Sally is 
Mrs. Herbert O. Perry, who lives on a ranch 
in California. 

After James Ford Bell finished college he 
took his first full-time job with Washburn- 
Crosby. 

At the age of 30, Mr. Bell was elected a 
director of the Crosby company. Six years 
later, in 1915, he became a vice president 
following his father’s death. 

Recognition of Mr. Bell's rising importance 
in the milling industry came in 1916, when 
he was appointed chairman of the milling 
division of the U.S. food administration. 

The committee was created to meet prob- 
lems caused by World War I. 

Mr. Bell resigned from Washburn-Crosby 
and devoted all his energies to making ef- 
fective the slogan— Food Will Win the 
War.” 

Mr. Bell spent nearly every night on trains 
between New York and Washington. In 
New York, about 2 million barrels of flour 
were shipped each month to the allies. In 
Washington. high policies were being made 
or changed. 

In 1918 Mr. Bell was named treasurer and 
general manager of the Sugar Equalization 
Board. Not until March 1919 was he able 
to resign and return to his affairs in Min- 
neapolis. 

It has been estimated that Mr. Bell's con- 
tribution, along with the voluntary coopera- 
tion of the Nation’s millers in helping to 
stabilize flour prices, saved the public half 
a billion dollars during World War I. 

For his work, Mr. Bell was made a member 
of the Belgian Order of the Crown. The 
French Government awarded him the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor, later making him 
an officer in the legion. 

Mr. Bell returned to Washburn-Crosby in 
1919, inheriting a host of problems. 

During the war, milling industry had in- 
creased its capacity tremendously to sup- 
ply oversea nations. That market now was 
cut off. In addition, people had been taught 
to save wheat and to develop tastes for other 
foods. Now millers were shocked to find the 
per capita consumption of flour declining 
sharply. 

Most important to the Minneapolis mills 
was that Minnesota farming was being diver- 
sified. Wheat growing was moving South 
and West. 

In a bold plan of reorganization, Mr. Bell 
presented to his partners a project to invade 
the Southwest. His idea was to establish 
more plants close to the new centers of 
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wheat production, to work closely with com- 
mercial bakers, to work just as closely with 
the new chainstores springing up across the 
Nation, and to create new food products 
bearing the firm’s trademark. 

On the death of John Washburn, John 
Crosby II became president and Mr. Bell, as 
vice president, assumed the duty of running 
the mills. 

In the next few years, following his plan, 
he established the bakers service department 
and helped embark Betty Crocker on her 
famous career. 

Meanwhile, bumper crops of wheat in 1919 
and 1920 resulted in huge surpluses as flour 
consumption continued to decline. The 
Farm Bureau Federation started a wheat 
strike withholding the crop from the market, 
but the surplus grew and prices slumped. 

Buyers canceled orders for flour in a panic 
and seized upon excuses to repudiate con- 
tracts. 

What spared Washburn-Crosby in this 
disastrous period was that its operation al- 
ways had been conservative and did not de- 
pend on speculation in the wheat market. 

Although his company was safe on an 
island of security, Mr. Bell maintained an 
intense interest in the problems of agricul- 
ture and the industry. 

From 1921 to 1923, he commuted between 
Minneapolis and Washington. He served on 
numerous committees and boards looking 
into various programs. 

The eat more wheat“ campaign was 
launched by Mr. Bell in March 1923 with all 
the verve of a showman. He worked fever- 
ishly on the program for a year, promoting 
advertisements in newspapers and on biil- 
boards 


Mr. Bell was also instrumental in develop- 
ing Wheaties in 1923. 

A health clinician presented Mr. Bell with 
his idea of a wheat flake, which originated 
when he accidentally splattered some drops 
of whole wheat gruel on a hot stove. 

Mr. Bell authorized the clinician to work 
on the project, but months later he gave up 
after experimenting without success. 

Mr. Bell then assigned his head miller, 
George Cormack, to the project. Cormack 
tested almost every known variety of wheat 
and finally came up with a successful 
formula. 

On July 22, 1925, John Crosby stepped 
down as president of Washburn-Crosby and 
Mr. Bell was named president. 

During the next 3 years, Mr. Bell grad- 
ually evolved his plan for consolidation of 
the milling industry. He visited New York 
and studied financing. 

He earned a reputation as a prophet by 
pointing out, 3 years ahead of the stock 
market crash, that such feverish financing 
could come to no good. 

With the keen fascination that led him to 
tinker with gasoline engines and household 
gadgets, Mr. Bell began formulating his plan 
for the milling industry. 

He started by putting down on paper an 
orderly analysis of the industry as it existed. 
Busy as he was on a dozen boards and run- 
ning an office filled with business details, Mr. 
Bell found little time for his “magnum 
opus,” as his associates jokingly called his 
blueprint for the industry. 

His home, filled with four children, their 
friends, musical instruments and conse- 
quently noise, offered no retreat. 

And so Mr. Bell retired to a bathroom to 
do his writing and locked the door. 

The outline for forming General Mills was 
born in the Bell family bathroom. 

Mr. Bell noted that milling wages were 
rising and prices were falling. Profits had 
shrunk dangerously. At the same time com- 
petition was increasing and the inefficient 
mills were being eliminated. 

Consolidation was to be observed every- 
where. “Horizontal integration” had given 
huge buying power to new elements in indus- 
try. Chain stores had sprung up, eliminat- 
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ing jobbers and wholesalers. Only the miller 
continued to act as an individual operator. 

The decline in use of flour and the fact 
there were too many milis was now being 
Aggravated by the growth in power of great 
chain retailers, Mr. Bell noted. The miller 
Was at the mercy of these chains and also of 
large commercial bakery chains. 

Within 5 months the firm obtained the 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich. a 
Progressive seed firm, for 66% million and 
14.000 shares of General Mills" stock. 

With the verbal backing of a New York 
banker, Mr. Bell visited mills around the 
country. In June 1928, General Mills was 
formed through a consolidation of Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. of Minneapolis; Royal Mill- 
ing Co., and Rocky Mountain Elevator Co., 
Great Falls, Mont.; Kalispell Flour Mill Co. 
of Montana; and Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kans. 

A short time later there were added El 
Reno Mill and Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla.; 
Kell Milling and Elevator Co., Oklahoma and 
Texas; and Sperry Flour Co. of the far west. 
The formation created the largest flour mill- 
ing concern in the world. 

In setting up this combine, Mr. Bell 
worked toward broad geographical repre- 
sentation rather than seeking to unite the 
existing large milling firms in Minneapolis. 
His idea was to cut the costs of distribution 
and help pass along the savings already made 
in efficient production. 

Mr. Bell was named president of the new 
$50 million corporation, General Mills. 

So soundly was Mr. Bell's plan put together 
that when the stock market crash of 1929 
brought collapse to many seemingly indes- 
tructible firms, General Milis entered a pe- 
riod of steady and solid growth. 

On August 14, 1934, Mr. Bell resigned as 
president and became chairman of the 
board. ¢ 

His belief that “one must follow where 
research leads” has guided General Mills into 
such diversified fields as vitamins, industrial 
chemicals, soybean products, starches, cel- 
lulose sponges, refrigerated foods, ready-mix 
cakes, precision instruments, defense ma- 
chines, formula feeds, and polyethylene 
balloons. 

Mr. Bell launched the informal stock- 
holder meetings of General Mills. These 
meetings, held at intervals on a regional ba- 
sis from coast to coast, keep the stockhold- 
ers informed about the company’s opera- 
tions, 

This is in kecping with Mr. Bell’s idea that 
a business is a corporate citizen; that it 
must have a social conscience, and has a 
Tesponsibility to the public. 

Through the years, Mr. Bell had a variety 
of interests and hobbies. He traveled 
through Europe and the Americas in his ex- 
Plorations, hunting, and collecting. 

One of his outstanding hobbies was the 
James Ford Bell book collection which he 
donated to the University of Minnesota. It 
deals with the early search through North 
America for trade routes to the Orient. 

Later Mr. Bell broadened the theme to 
show how trade influenced exploration and 
development of the world. The collection 
eontains about 700 volumes. 

Mr. Bell also gathered one of the top col- 
lections of manuscripts and first edition 
books, stressing quality rather than num- 
bers. Included are a first edition of Marco 
Polo (1477), a first Latin edition of Colum- 
bus’ seven-page report after his 1492 voyage, 
and a first edition (1523) of Magellan's trip 
around the world. 

Other interests included a collection of 
early American silver, much of which was 
given to the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 

He enjoyed cooking and collected many 
recipes. The scope of his interests also in- 
cluded music. He once composed a song 
sung by Galli-Curci. 
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Mr. Bell's father, James S., had a motto 
in his office: “You can catch more files 
with sugar than with vinegar.” 

At an early age, Mr. Bell was impressed 
by this motto and he quoted it all his life. 

Associates relate that Mr. Bell also took 
time to entertain children of employees or 
friends who visited General Mills offices. He 
would take the children up to the Betty 
Crocker kitchens and ply them with cookies, 

His closest employees always referred to 
him as the chief. 

A lover of the outdoors, Mr. Bell financed 
the major part of the university’s museum 
of natural history and contributed many 
specimens and exhibits. 

Hunting was his favorite sport. He shot 
mountain sheep in Alaska, caribou in New- 
foundland. grouse in Scotland and Hungary, 
and fished for salmon in New Brunswick. 

In 1931, Mr. Bell established and endowed 
the Delta waterfowl research station 60 miles 
north of Winnipeg to study the habits of 
ducks and geese. Biologists from all over 
the world carry on experiments at Delta. 

Mr, Bell's fondness for quail hunting 
prompted him and 10 other Twin Cities men 
to buy the 1,700-acre Paulette plantation at 
Macon, Miss. 

When this venture broke up, Mr. Bell 
bought a plantation at Thomasville, Ga. 

During the Macon venture, Mr. Bell noted 
the pitiable condition of many of the Negroes. 
He converted a plantation building into a 
trade school, equipped it with tools and ma- 
chinery, and hired a teacher to give the Ne- 
groes training so that they could find jobs. 

Mr. Bell’s Minneapolis home was Belford, 
a 39-acre estate at Ferndale, Lake Minne- 
tonka. There he found time to be a scientist 
and mechanic, and could give the botanical 
name of every plant on the estate. 

Mr. Bell had been a member of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota board of regents, a 
vice president and trustee of the Minneapolis 
Society of Fine Arts, trustee of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, and trustee of 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute. He be- 
longed to the Minneapolis Club, Chicago 
Club, and Links (New York) Club. 

Last fall Mr. Bell was honored by fellow 
University of Minnesota regents with a cita- 
tion as a “builder, doer and originator” who 
“served his alma mater faithfully for 21 years 
as a regent.” 

Mr. Bell’s parents were Quakers and he was 
brought up as a Quaker. During recent 
years, he attended the Wayzata Community 
Church, but still considered himself to be a 
Quaker. 

Although Mr. Bell's wealth did not begin 
to compare with that of Texas oil zillionaires, 
it was no secret that he controlled a sub- 
stantial fortune. During the years he headed 
General Mills, he received salaries of up to 
$100,000 a year, in addition to dividends from 
stock he held dating back to Washburn- 
Crosby days. 

In addition to his duties at General Mills, 
Mr. Bell also was a director of American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co.; Pullman, Inc., and 
subsidiaries; Eastman Kodak Co.; North- 
western National Bank and Northwest Ban- 
corporation. 


She Sings for the Boys 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
hurry and bustle of daily life we are 
sometimes prone to forget how impor- 
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tant it is to maintain the morale of our 
Armed Forces, the guardians of the 
peace and the security of our Nation. 
Whether these young people are sta- 
tioned at home or abroad, they are still 
away from their loved ones, It is, there- 
fore, most important that their morale 
be kept high and that we give them all 
possible assurance of a strong, secure and 
free America. 

I have written these words as I was 
listening to an album of favorite re- 
cordings by the popular singer, Jennie 
Thomas, who has made it a part of her 
career and duty to visit military instal- 
lations all over the country and sing for 
the boys. She has selected 12 of the 
songs most frequently requested by the 
boys at the Army camps, the Air Force 
bases, the Navy installations, and these 
she has recorded for them. In fact, she 
calls her album “Jennie Thomas Sings 
for the Boys.” 

One really grows nostalgic listening to 
such well-known favorites as “Summer- 
time.“ “Carolina in the Morning,” “Tl 
See You in My Dreams,” “Stardust,” 
“Night Train,” and others, Miss Thomas 
is not only popular at the military camps 
where thousands of the boys have heard 
her, but she has also appeared on radio 
and television. She can sing a hymn as 
inspiringly as a popular melody. Miss 
Thomas and all those associated with 
her in the production of this album de- 
dds to be congratulated for a job “well 

one.“ 


Cynical Politics in Wage Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, almost 9 months after President 
Kennedy arbitrarily rejected a minimum 
wage bill in the closing days of the 86th 
Congress, we did approve the 1961 ver- 
sion of this bill. 

This has been acclaimed as a great 
victory for the New Frontier and its rev- 
olutionary social philosophy, yet it is 
interesting to note that the substantial 
metropolitan newspapers of our Nation 
have for the most part condemned both 
the contents of the bill and the unethical 
procedure used to achieve passage. 

An editorial in the Chicago Sun-Times, 
Friday, May 5, 1961, entitled “Cynical 
Politics in Wage Law,” is typical of the 
editorial comment that greeted this New 
Frontier achievement: 

CYNICAL Ponrrics In Wace Law 

Seldom has there been so much agree- 
ment on the basic aims of legislation, and 
so much disagreement on how to achieve 
the aims, as there has been on the US. mini- 
mum wage law from its inception in the 
1930's. 

No one can properly quarrel with any 
step which has as its stated objective the 
raising of the living standards of American 
working men and women. The argument 
stems from the very real fears that imposi- 
tion of an added burden on marginal busi- 
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nesses, by hiking the floor on wages, will 
have the opposite effect on countless work- 
ers who may be thrown out of their jobs. 

For this reason we think the minimum 
wage measure which has now been passed 
by Congress is a bad bill. 

It is bad because it was conceived at the 
height of a national presidential election 
campaign. To give it the widest possible 
mass appeal, President Kennedy, then Sen- 
ator Kennedy, demanded that coverage be 
extended to more than 4 million new workers. 

Most of these are not engaged in inter- 
state commerce by the usual definition. 
Under this concept, there is no limit to the 
number or types of enterprises that can 
eventually be brought under Federal wage 
jurisdiction. 

The compromise version which has been 
approved by the House and Senate calls for 
bringing 3,624,000 new workers under the 
act at $1 an hour to start, and $1.25 after 
5 years. 

Lopped off by the conference committee 
were 462,000 workers in laundry, auto agency 
and transit enterprises. They will not be 
covered, and herein lies an open admission 
of the political cynicism which has sur- 
rounded this measure from the onset. 

The rights of these workers were bargained 
away at the conference table to secure the 
votes on the House floor necessary for the 
bill's passage. 

The bill is bad because it commits the 
Government to enforce future boosts in the 
basic wage rate regardless of what the eco- 
nomic conditions may be at that time. Al- 
though advertised as a $1.25 minimum wage 
bill, minimum wages will not reach that 
point for 28 months. 

A sounder procedure would have been to 
let future Congresses adjust the rate accord- 
ing to circumstances then prevailing. 

At this time business is probably turning 
the corner from the recession. But an arbi- 
trary increase in operating costs coming now 
will find a great number existing on a close 
margin. For many of these, a politically 
expedient wage bill could very well spell 
disaster. 


Proposed KLM Airline Concession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to add a word to what has already 
been so ably said by the distinguished 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. JARMAN] 
yesterday in the Recorp om-page 7163, 
regarding the proposed approval by the 
United States of an airroute to Los 
Angeles for the Dutch-fiag line KLM. 

If the State Department justifies each 
fresh concession to Dutch diplomatic 
pressure on the ground that the con- 
cession will remove friction, I do not see 
how it can ever end. We cannot con- 
tinue to reward the Dutch for creating 
the friction. 

There is another element of the Dutch 
campaign for Los Angeles rights which 
I find deeply disturbing. It has been al- 
leged that the Dutch have been in fla- 
grant violation of the capacity and fre- 
quency clauses of the 1957 agreement, 
ever since that agreement was signed. I 
am advised that this is not a matter 
which is disputed on the United States 
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side. I understand that even the State 
Department concedes that the Dutch are 
in violation of the 1957 agreement. 

Under these circumstances, why do we 
not say— The United States will not 
negotiate regarding Los Angeles until 
KLM comes into compliance with the 
capacity and frequency clauses of the 
1957 agreement?” If KLM is operating 
more than four times as many flights to 
and from the United States as can be 
justified under the agreement, the State 
Department at the very least should cer- 
tainly bring this situation under control 
before discussing the Los Angeles route 
for KLM. 


A Patriot’s Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from a distinguished Republi- 
can, active and, in a constructive way, 
helpful Member of the House for 25 years, 
comes the following: 


KENNEDY AND Pracx— Hs INVOLVEMENT IN A 
NUCLEAR WAR Over Laos DOUBTED 


(The writer of the following letter was a 
Republican Member of Congress from 1920 to 
1945.) 

To the EDITOR OF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

Five months ago John F. Kennedy was 
elected President by one of the closest votes 
in American history. The slightest change 
in public sentiment and he would have run 
second best. His margin of victory was 
probably due to his personal attributes and 
not so much to the views he expressed in 
the campaign. 

The political honeymoon is about over. 
The American people have been anxiously 
watching his Executive actions not based on 
campaign oratory but on deeds and achieve- 
ments. It is still too early to give the final 
answers. 

Based, however, on his 3 months’ honey- 
moon certain facts are crystal clear. Presi- 
dent Kennedy is the greatest peacetime 
spender in history, far beyond Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's spendomania. It is also clear 
that he is far more international, if that is 
possible, than F.D.R., and has already raised 
the $4 billion foreign-aid handouts by one- 
third and has created an interventionist 
Peace Corps outside the U.N.—a dangerous 
innovation that plays into the hands of the 
Communists. 

The only policy left undetermined is that 
of peace, and this seems to be hanging in the 
balance—not like F. D. R., who, despite his 
promises to keep us out of war, did every- 
thing within his power to maneuver us in. 


NO WINNING HAND 


President Kennedy should be given the 
benefit of the doubt that he is not flirting 
or playing Russian roulette with war in Laos, 
but has been bluffing without holding a 
winning hand. President Kennedy is too 
smart to become involved in a war in the 
jungles and swamps of roadless, landlocked 
Laos, where we will be outnumbered 10 to 1 
by the Chinese and doomed to defeat. He 
is also too intelligent to involve us in a nu- 
clear war over Laos. 

Every English and French newspaper 
realizes that we hold no high cards and con- 
sequently they are unanimously for peace. 
The Communists in Moscow and Peiping, 
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unfortunately, know the precise situation in 
Laos far better than the American people. 
They still confuse Korea, where we had the 
support of Britain, France, the United Na- 
tions and the powerful use of our own Navy, 
with Laos, where we have no big nations 
with us and cannot use our Navy. 

The American people by this time know 
President Kennedy as a monumental spend- 
er, as the foremost internationalist in a na- 
tionalistic world, and as the champion of the 
socialistic Americans for Democratic Action. 
But on the peace issue, the most important 
of all, they should wait further develop- 
ments and reserve judgment. In my opinion 
President Kennedy, contrary to the war- 
provoking record of F. D. R., is not in favor 
of sowing the seeds of a nuclear war. 

In view of the fact that the United States 
proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine, our rela- 
tions with Cuba are on an entirely different 
basis than with jungle-infested Laos thou- 
sands of miles away. 

HAMILTON FISH. 


New York, April 21, 1961. 


The Centre Daily Times, State College, 
Pa., Launches a Campaign as a Public 
Service To Revive the Grand Old 
American Custom of Displaying Old 
Glory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in 
the early part of this century the time- 
honored American custom of displaying 
the Stars and Stripes from homes and 
business establishments was observed 
with pride and fervor on many national 
holidays. In recent years the custom 
has been abandoned to the extent that it 
has prompted the burning question by 
Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the U.S. Senate: 

What has happened to the exultant surge 
of pride in the hearts of Americans when 
anywhere the Stars and Stripes are unfurled? 

Dr. Harris’ piercing question has been 
echoed by many Americans who deplore 
the lack of ardor for displaying our 
national emblem on various days of the 
year when a tribute to the American flag 
by every family would not only be highly 
appropriate but also warmly commended 
as further evidence of love of country. 

Despite a negligent attitude regard- 
ing public display of Old Glory, there is 
none of us who lacks thrill in reading the 
following stanza from the stirring poem 
by Henry Holcomb Bennett titled The 
Flag Goes By—Hats Off.” 

Along the streets there comes 

A blare of bugles, a rufie of drums, 

A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats Off! 

The flag is passing by. 

It is realized that on certain occasions 
such as parades or celebrations involving 
military units, the flag is displayed and 
heads uncovered as it passes by thus 
creating the impression that deep 
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reverence for Old Glory has never been 
at greater heights. 

On the other hand, since the close of 
World War I, the custom of displaying 
our National emblem from homes and 
business establishments has vanished to 
the extent that our negligent attitude is 
an indictment on this generation. As a 
matter of fact, criticism is being voiced 
throughout the Nation over the abandon- 
ment of the grand old custom of unfurl- 
ing the Stars and Stripes from nearly 
every American home on important na- 
tional holidays. 

In my congressional district the Centre 
Daily Times, State College, Pa., one 
of the prominent daily newspapers in 
central Pennsylvania has launched a 
campaign for what it terms “a chance 
for reviving a rich American custom.” 

Beginning its campaign with an edi- 
torial which appeared in the April 29, 
1961 issue, the Centre Daily Times has 
Made available to its readers at the cost 
of $3 postpaid, a flag kit which includes 
a 3- by 5-foot, 50-star flag with a 6-foot 
brass-jointed hardwood staff with top 
decoration, halyard, and metal window 
socket. 

Reminding its readers on the handy 
order blank printed in the form of a 
coupon that “The Crusade for Freedom 
Starts Right at Your Door,” the Centre 
Daily Times urges Fly this flag which we 
offer you at cost as a public service.” In 
addition, there is listed a total of 11 Na- 
tional holidays when the flag should fly 
from every home in the Nation. 

In congratulating the publishers of the 
Centre Daily Times in its campaign to 
overcome complacency regarding public 
display of the flag, I hope that other 
newspapers and business firms in the 
Nation will conduct similar campaigns 
designed to revive the honored custom of 
publicly displaying our national emblem. 
Such concerted action can succeed in 
carrying the following message of the 
Centre Daily Times to every hamlet in 
our Nation: 

Let none say America is losing the spirit 
of freedom, or that her people are growing 
soft and complacent. Fly the new 50-star 
flag at your home on every holiday. The 
more homes that fly our flag the more 
the whole world will know that the Spirit 
of 76 is just as fresh in our hearts today as 
it was 185 years ago. 


The editorial previously referred to 
follows: 
[From the Centre Daily Times, Apr. 29, 1961] 


A CHANCE For REVIVING A RICH AMERICAN 
CUSTOM 


{An editorial) 


It wasn't too many years ago 
American flag was flown proudly from vir- 
tually every home, every place of business in 
the United States. 

And, in Centre County, it was particularly 
noticeable. i, 

On every national holiday of importance, 
anyone traveling the streets was reminded 
of the occasion as flag after fing came into 
view, lined up, as it were, as emphasis on 
the rich traditions which it signified. 

The most beautiful flag in the world— 
the Stars and Stripes—still flies proudly over 
military installations, Government and pub- 
lc buildings at all times. But it’s just plain 
absent at most homes and most places of 
business. 

We believe the flag should fly on every 
home in Centre County on, at least, our na- 
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tional holidays. We believe it's a patriotic 
duty for everyone to return to the heart- 
warming custom. It’s one way our Nation, 
our county and the communities within it, 
through its citizens, can show our ideological 
opponents that the Spirit of 76 is just as 
strong in American hearts today as it was 185 
years ago. 

And we believe, too, that failure to fly the 
flag is due more to lack of opportunity to fly 
the proper flag than a lack of patriotism. 
Indeed, we'd guess few homes have available 
the 50-star flag. 

That's why the Centre Dally Times has 
obtained a quantity of handsome 50-star 
flags. Their size is suitable for flying from 
front porch or window. We offer these 
3- by 5-foot flags in kits which include flag. 
staff and metal socket for mounting. And 
we offer these kits to our readers at cost 
as a public service. The price of the com- 
plete kit is only 83. 

We believe that the people of Centre 
County will respond to this wonderful 
chance to buy and fly the flag. We hope 
that all civic groups will encourage their 
members to respond. 

No reward can be greater than to help 
bring about a revival of the old heart-warm- 
ing custom of flying the Stars and Stripes 
proudly on all our national holidays and 
other days set aside to honor those who 
have died for it. Decoration Day on May 30, 
Flag Day on June 14 and Independence Day 
on July 4 provide early opportunities for 
“Long May It Wave" observances. 

It’s a timely move, too, in these times 
of tension when the press of selfish interests 
and unrest elsewhere may pressure us into 
forgetting the basic inspiration which we 
all need if we're to remain free and, indeed, 
if we're to strengthen that freedom. 


Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, on the 
face of the matter, it would appear that 
this body stands in rather a ridiculous 
position of now considering the importa- 
tion of Mexican farm labor. Last week 
we were engaged in assisting our unem- 
ployed in distressed areas and previously 
we were engaged in extending and rais- 
ing unemployment benefits—all hailed in 
turn by this administration as emergency 
matters of the greatest importance. I 
can well appreciate that our colleagues 
now approach the subject with trepida- 
tion and apologies. y 

The subject of farm labor certainly 
deserves the consideration of the best 
Harvard minds in the White House and 
it would be well tọ include as much 
commonsense as possible. My own dis- 
trict, for instance, is one of the leading 
dairy areas of the New York City milk- 
shed. We are operating under a market- 
ing order that kas effectively been ma- 
neuvered by the milk corporations in a 
manner that has all but eliminated the 
family farm. This situation, in my opin- 
ion, is extremely bad with 9 out of 10 of 
our family farms already added to the 
ranks of the unemployed at the present 
time. High costs have all but eliminated 
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farm labor in the area and farm oper- 
ators in many cases cannot even afford 
the necessary machinery to put them- 
selves in a competitive position, There 
has been much talk of committees and 
do-it-yourself, but no positive action, 

If this administration is sincere in its 
belief that unemployment should be 
curbed, the lot of the farmer improved 
and his economic position strengthened, 
I would respectfully suggest that we for- 
get about committees, investigations, and 
do-it-yourself programs; and that the 
Secretary of Agriculture under the com- 
plete authority heretofore extended him 
in these matters, correct the evils which 
the farmers are operating under—I refer 
to Marketing Order No. 27 in the New 
York-New Jersey marketing area. 


America Loses Ambassador Brosio to 
France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, more than 
most professions or careers, diplomacy 
demands men of complete expertise to 
make it function at its best. Since Feb- 
ruary of 1955, this Nation has been for- 
tunate to have one of the most accom- 
plished diplomats of our age at the helm 
of Italy's delegation to the United States. 
Manlio Brosio, although not a career 
diplomat by explicit training, has exer- 
cised the techniques of diplomacy with 
great finesse here in Washington as he 
did in similar capacities in London and 
Moscow previously. 

Now Ambassador Brosio is going to 
France to represent his Government 
there. The bonds between our two great 
nations have been strengthened; the 
mutual interest of both our nations has 
been extremely well served. 

Personally, it has been a privilege to 
know Manlio Brosio and to be able to 
think of him as a friend. His stature 
as a human being is as tall as his diplo- 
matic astuteness. America will miss 
him, and all Americans wish him well. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rrcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Post of Wednesday, May 10, 1961, ex- 
tending the city's good wishes to Ambas- 
sador Brosio: 

From the Washington Post, May 10, 1961] 
Goopsy To Brosro 

More than 5 years as Italian Ambassador 
in Washington have earned Manlio Brosio a 
wealth of respect and a wide circle of friends. 
This blue-eyed native of Turin, once de- 
scribed by a Londoner as having “the look 
of an austere minor saint from a medieval 
mural,” has been anything but austere in 
his relations here. An expert on the Soviet 
Union in the Stalin era, he has been a warm 
friend of the United States and an alert and 
effective representative of the interests of 
Italy. As he and Signora Brosio leave for 
their new assignment in France they will 
take with them a host of good wishes. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, next week 
is designated Armed Forces Week. At 
that time the country pays tribute to 
those devoted citizens who defend our 
land. They make possible our precious 
American way of life. 

Doubly essential in this age of light- 
ning attack are the Reserve forces. 

A friend of mine, J. Spencer Gray, 
editor and publisher of the Herald of 
Westchester, has written a splendid edi- 
torial on the job being done by the Army 
Reserve. I believe that this description 
of the vital roll played by the Army Re- 
serve will be of interest to the Congress: 
Army READY Reserve Is AMERICA’S FIRST LINE 

or DEFENSE 


(This is the first in a series of two articles 
which will appear prior to the local and na- 
tional observance of Armed Forces Week, 
May 13 to 21.) 

(By J. Spencer Gray) 

He may be the man living down the block 
or next door. He may be the neighbor you 
nod to on the train. You might know him 
as an executive, a professional man or merely 
as a solid member of your community. 

Just like you, he'd go to and from his daily 
work and on wekends relax and do that 
which you and so many other Americans do. 

But, if war was to arrive, he'd suddenly 
vanish, for he is a selected reservist of the 
U.S. Army. 

Enjoying little publicity and operating in 
some ways, under less-than-ideal conditions, 
the Natlon's Ready Reserve stands by, pre- 
pared for instant mobilization if a national 
emergency should arise. 

Army reservists are surrounded by little of 
the glamour that attaches to some units and 
members of the Armed Forces. But, their 
hard work and diligent preparation during 
the hours they regularly set aside for reserve 
training are one of the crucial ingredients to 
the United States of America’s answer to 
aggression, limited or all-out, if it should 
come. 

Most of the men in the Ready Reserve 
have either had full tours of duty in the 
armed services, or at least 6 months active 
duty training. 

All of them know exactly how they fit into 
the overall table of command of the Nation's 
Reserve arm. 

If they were called, they would know their 
missions instantly—and without further ado, 
go to it. 

These citizens fill a vital role. 

As Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, commanding gen- 
eral of the U.S. Army Continental Command 
recently put it, “no victory in American mili- 
tary history has ever been won by a single 
arm, service or component of the Army. 

“Victory in the field has always been the 
product of the combined efforts of regulars, 
guardsmen, reservists, and army civilians 
with all arms and services working as a com- 
pact team.” 

This would hold just as true today as in 
the past—whether reservists should be called 
to aid in the Nation's resistance in a localized 
conflict, or whether the worst should happen 
and all-out nuclear warfare exploded. 

But, there is a life and death difference 
between reservists of today and past years, 
as with all elements of the Armed Forces: 

“Space, allies, and the pace of warfare 
granted years to activate unity and team- 
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work in the Army after war began,” as Gen- 
eral Clarke put it. 

Today, the time is zero. 

From the very outset of a shooting war, 
general or localized, all components and all 
arms and services would be involved. 

“The unity of spirit and teamwork of per- 
formance so essential to combat readiness, 
must exist throughout the Army before 
the first shot is fired.” 

And today, our reserve forces are an in- 
tegral part of this spirit and teamwork. 

Has nuclear war, with its Incredible tech- 
nological advances and highly specialized 
demands, made the reservists obsolete? 

Absolutely not, the Army replied. Says 
General Clarke: 

“The focal point of all our efforts is the 
ground combat soldier.” (Modern concept 
fo defense have not changed this, he empha- 
sizes.) 

Organizing, equipping, training, sustain- 
ing, and supporting the combat fighter so 
that he can perform his indispensable com- 
bat job is the Army’s role. 

“This role,” he emphasizes, is equally sig- 
nificant in any kind of war—hot or cold. 
It is just as important in general war as in 
limited war. 

“For our Nation to entertain any no- 
tion to the contrary, would be dangerous.” 

George Fielding Eliot, regarded as among 
the Nation’s foremost observers of miiltary 
affairs, recently underlined the necessity for 
giving to both full-time and part-time com- 
bat manpower, whatever peacetime training 
it requires to meet its wartime responsibil- 
ities. 

The Army has been training its reservists 
with ever-increasing effectiveness. 

Said Eliot: “There has been a remarkable 
improvement in the combat-readiness of the 
Army’s reservist components.” 

He stressed, however, that “much remains 
to be done, with time and the enemy still 
pressing on our remaining moments of op- 
portunity.” 

Why the necessity for a reserve, when we 
are supporting today a fairly larger peace- 
time Active Army than ever before? 

“With rising costs and a demand of other 
essential military expenditures,” says Major 
Sliot, It's neither politically nor economi- 
cally possible to keep up an Active Army of 
sufficient size to deal with all foreseeable 
emergencies. 

“The time limits being what they are, this 
simply means that the peacetime level of 
readiness of the reinforced citizen compo- 
nents of the Army must be such that the 
interval between M-day and their programed 
entry into action, will suffice to bring them 
to full combat readiness.” 

“Today, the Active Army alone cannot 
carry out the Army’s mission of providing a 
well rounded defense capability. : 

“Today the reserve components—Army 
National Guard and Army Reserve—are es- 
sential elements of our ready forces. 

“They are of greater importance now than 
ever before in our history. 

“This new stature has come with a new re- 
quirement: Many of their units must be 
ready to fight now; other units must be ready 
within a matter of weeks or months.” 

Thus, does the Army itself describe the 
role of the reservist in the modern Army—an 
Army poised to reply within minutes to the 
threat of nuclear attack. 

The reservist today is no longer a man 
to be called upon only after an emergency 
has developed,” the Army emphasizes. “He 
is part of our strength in being and our 
strength in depth. Without him, our mili- 
tary power would be damaged irremediably.” 


Reserves More ViTat Topay THAN EVER 
BEFORE, ARMY Says 
(This is the second in a series of articles 
which will appear prior to the local and 
national observance of Armed Forces Week, 
May 13 to 21.) 
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(By J. Spencer Gray) 

The Nation’s Defense Establishment re- 
gards the training of reservists with deadly 
seriousness. 

Only last year, for example, a conference 
called by Secretary of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker devoted a great deal of time to the 
question of better integrating reservists with 
full-time forces in line with the one army” 
theme of the modern organization of our 
defense. 

Progressive ideas advanced at that confer- 
ence Included: 

1. Elimination of the Reserve or Regular 
Army designation from the names of units 
to the extent permitted by law. 

2. Joint utilization of training facilities 
by both Reserve and full-time soldiers. 

3. Establishment of Army area schools to 
improve the training of critical specialists 
in both the Reserve and full-time forces. 

4, Priority for reservists in attendance at 
Army service schools during certain periods 
to facilitate their attendance during vacation 
and slack-business periods. 

5. The loan of such new and exotic weap- 
ons as the Honest John to Reserve com- 
ponents, along with sufficient instructor per- 
sonnel, to assure the Reserves maximum 
training. 

6. Establishment of quotas for participa- 
tion by Reserve component commanders and 
staff in fleld exercises and maneuvers con- 
ducted by the Active Army. 

Just what is the Army Reserve? 

It consists of three aspects—the Ready 
Reserve, the Standby Reserve, and the Re- 
tired Reserve. 

The Ready Reserve is made up of units 
and individuals. 

The units are combat, combat support, 
supporting forces, special activities, and mo- 
bilization base units. 

The Ready Reserve also includes some 
750,000 reinforcements or nonunit members 
who would provide replacements for early 
combat losses and fill the full tables of or- 
ganization strength in both the Active Army 
and mobilized Reserve units. 

Citizen-soldiers assigned to a Reserve unit 
take part in both year-round training and 
annual active duty. 

The former takes place at an Army Reserve 
center or National Guard armory near the 
reservist’s home, 

Annual duty is conducted for 15 to 17 days 
(including travel time; during the summer). 
Here, the reservist puts into practice what 
he learns in his year-round training. 

If a unit isn't available for the reservist, 
he is assigned to the Ready Reserve Control 
Group and is required to take part in 15 days 
of active duty annually. 

Ex-Gl's who entered the service for the 
first time before August 1955, aren't required 
to train as reservists. Those who entered 
after that date may be required to train if 
they were under 26 when they were inducted. 

Reserves who train actively may join a Na- 
tional Guard or Reserve unit actively. If 
they don’t do this within 60 days of their 
release from active Army duty, they are 
ordered to report to a Reserve unit with va- 
cancies in its table organization. 

Such reservists continue as National 
Guard or Reserve unit members until their 
active-duty time and Reserve-unit time 
totals 4 years. 

Numbers tell one aspect of the importance 
of the Ready Reserve. 

Total strength of this Reserve is 1,448,000, 
including 700,000 in a paid drill status— 
400,000 in the Army National Guard and 
300,000 in the Reserve. 

The Army Reserve comprises 10 infantry 
divisions, 13 training divisions, two maneu- 
ver area commands and two engineer am- 
phibious support commands. 

During the last fiscal year, the Army Re- 
serve trained 301,801 men on active duty for 
6 months, 
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Another 60,000 Ready Reservists partici- 
pated in 15-day annual training tours. 

More than 660,000 individuals who did not 
participate in paid Reserve training were sub- 
ject to recall to active duty in the event of 
mobilization or a national emergency. 

These Army units are in addition to the 
Reservists of the Air Force, Navy, and Coast 
Guard. 

The most elite Army Reserve unit is the 
scantily publicized Special Forces (air- 
borne)—sometimes dubbed, in the armed 
services, the dirty-work outfit. 

Special Forces’ mission: Guerrilla warfare 
behind enemy lines. 

Special Forces men are highly qualified 
parachutistes, expert marksmen, sabotage, and 
communications experts. 

Because they were physically fit as young 
people, in later years they achieved the dis- 
tinction of being regarded as among the 
toughest in the world. 

And they are rugged. 

In recent hush-hush refresher training 
exercises, their maneuvers included: 

A night jump into a thick forest, a day- 
and-night forced march through an alligator 
and snake infested swamp, a hand-over-hand 
climb up a sheer cliff, leaping from landing 
craft into turbulent surf of the Atlantic 
Ocean along the southeast coastline. 

These men, who when on active duty wear 
the Special Forces’ coveted sky-blue arrow- 
head sleeve insignia with gold lightning bolts, 
sign a unique contract which places them 


Armed Forces Reserve strength not on active 
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in Special Forces for 6 years under these 
conditions: 

Fully realizing that Special Forces teams 
will be deployed immediately on outbreak 
of hostilities deep behind enemy lines to or- 
ganize, train, and exploit guerrilla forces, 
and to perform other missions.” 

Special Forces men must always be in top 
physical shape (they frequently work out on 
weekends), have outstanding Army intelli- 
gence test marks, and know or be willing to 
acquire several specialties, which usually in- 
cludes an intimate knowledge of one or more 
foreign languages and advanced judo. 

They are able to survive under hazardous 
conditions, withstand intense heat and cold, 
and act and live like a native of the land or 
area of their particular asssignment, 

Courage, of course, is a must. 

But brains count more than brawn. 


Of scores of men of high character who 
periodically apply to serve their country in 
this unique way, only a few of each group are 
chosen. And they are likely to come from 
any city, county, and State in the United 
States. 

The Reserve units (the first of which was 
activated at Fort Bragg, N.C., in May 1952) 
are divided into teams of about 12 to 18 men 
each, in charge of a captain. 

Each team, in event of war, would be called 
upon to organize a command or regiment of 
underground freedom fighters—from 100 up 
to 1,000 guerrillas. 


duly, by component and by Reserve status * 


Army National Guard. 
Reser vo — 


Total Roady Standby Retired 
Reserve Reserve Reserve Reserve 
2 407, 549 2 407, 549 0 0 
2,217,472 | 1,024,549 | 1, 118,393 74. 530 
672, 227 503, 020 120, 530 48, 677 
258, 477 200, 245 42, 008 6, 624 
70, 820 70, 820 0 0 
520, 749 202, 5 303. 677 14. 566 
shaves! 32. 073 29, 662 1, 930 481 
4,179,307 | 2,447,351 1, 587, 138 1H, 878 


?} Taken from the Department of Defense! Report on Reserve Forces,” 


1 Includes 5,784 Inactive National Guard, 


Men Who Dared To Be Different 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, May 7, 18 members of the Con- 
gressional Christian leadership break- 
fast group went to the Naval Academy 
to attend chapel and have lunch with 
our appointees. 

It was a most satisfying experience, 
and we were all so impressed with the 
sermon by Chaplain Charles L. Green- 
wood that I asked for a copy to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Chaplain Greenwood has had a most 
unusual career, having graduated from 
the U.S. Naval Academy in 1950 and 
commissioned an ensign in the U.S. 
Navy. In November 1951 he was desig- 
nated a naval aviator—jet qualified. 

From 1952 to 1954 he was a carrier 
pilot, resigning his commission in 1955 
to enter Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. In June 1957 he was commis- 


sioned a Navy chaplain and served from 
1958 to 1960 as a chaplain aboard de- 
stroyers in the U.S. Pacific fleet. He is 
now chaplain at the Naval Academy. 
Iam privileged to insert his sermon: 
Men Wo Darep To Be DIFFERENT 


(Sermon preached at the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy Chapel on May 7, 1961, by Chaplain 
Charles L. Greenwood, U.S. Navy) 
Scripture: Daniel 3. 

This story of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego is a familiar one to all of you 
here this morning I am sure. If by any 
chance you missed learning it in your early 
church school days, you probably danced to 
it a few years ago when it was high on the 
popular music hit parade. 

The story should be one that most of you 
can feel a great deal’ of identification with, 
as it is a story of three men who got fried 
for breaking a regulation. Form 2's had 
not yet been invented, so flery furnaces 
were used instead (now you can be thank- 
ful for the invention of the form 2), 

This story comes to us from that period 
of Israel's history called the exile. After 
the fall of Jerusalem to the Babylonians in 
586 B.C., the cream of Jewish society was 
carried off to Babylon in exile. Among those 
exiles were our heroes of today—Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego. 

We read that the king of Babylon, King 
Nebuchadnezzar, made an image of gold and 
commanded that at a certain signal every- 
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one would fall down and worship that image. 
It was soon brought to the attention of the 
King that there were certain Jews who were 
not obeying his command. The King had 
them brought before him, and he told them 
again, that at the sound of the musical in- 
strument, they should bow down to his 
idol—and if they didn't, they would be 
thrown into the fiery furnace which would 
be heated seven times hotter than usual. 

It would be an understatement to say that 
these men were on the spot. They were 
faithful Jews, and knew well God's com- 
mand to them through Moses at Mount 
Sinai: 

“Iam the Lord your God. You shall have 
no other gods before me. You shall not 
make yourself a graven image, or any like- 
ness of anything that is in the heaven above, 
or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in 
the water under the earth; you shall not 
bow down to them or serve them.“ 

It boiled down to, “Shall we obey God or 
man?“ 

Listen carefully to the answer, as it plays 
an important part in our message today: 

“O Nebuchadnezzar, we have no need to 
answer you in this matter. If it be so, our 
God whom we serve is able to deliver us from 
the burning fiery furnace; and he will deliver 
us out of your hand, O King. But if not, be 
it known to you, O King, that we will not 
serve your gods or worship the golden image 
which you have set up.” 

The King was furious, and had them 
bound and thrown into the fire. Our story 
ends with an amazed and astonished King, 
looking into the fire and seeing four men 
walking around where the three had been 
thrown, and the appearance of the fourth 
was, in the King’s words, like a son of the 
gods. 

In an age when conformity is so prevalent, 
it is refreshing to study about men who, for 
certain religious convictions, dared to be 
different. 

These men dared stand up for what they 
knew was right even though they were a 
small minority, and even though it would 
have been easier and less costly to go along 
with the crowd. They were more concerned 
with being right, than being popular. They 
were more concerned with obedience to God's 
command, than conformity to the crowd's 
conduct. They were more concerned with 
what God saw in them, than what the crowd 
thought of them. 

We have been accused in our age of being 
more concerned with what other people 
think—about being accepted by the gang— 
than being morally right. 

Mr. Frank Pace, chairman of the board of 
General Dynamics, said in his lecture to the 
first class last week that we have a “great 
urge for conformity; a great urge for social 
correctness; a great urge to substitute being 
correct for being right and being coura- 
geous.” 

Perhaps the classic expression of this tend- 
ency in the American charactcr has been 
described by David Riesman in his book 
entitled “The Lonely Crowd.“ This book is 
a study of the changing American character 
and it describes our present age as an oth- 
er-directed" generation. He pictures us as 
a people with radars protruding out of our 
heads which sweep the horizon to pick up 
the trends of the times. We are super-sensi- 
tive to the pulse of society—what others 
think about us—what others do and wear— 
what others would have us do—receiving 
our direction from the pressures of the 
crowd, 


Over and against this is the rugged indi- 
vidualist of an earlier period of our history 
who the author calls an inner-directed man. 
This man's life is directed by an inner gyro- 
scope which keeps him headed for his goal 
and makes him less dependent upon any 
external pressure, There is no need greater 
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today than for men of great spiritual convic- 
tions who know where they stand, know 
where they are going, and know why. 

Men who are able to stand up and be 
counted for what they know is right, re- 
gardless of the pressure about them. 

This is not a plea for beatniks. In their 
rebellion against conformity they have fallen 
into a society where conformity again plays 
a most important role—and this time in a 
less orthodox and less acceptable manner. 

This is not a plea for rebels without a 
cause, or for nonconformity for the sake of 
nonconformity. This world has enough 
rebels, who though dissatisfied with things 
the way they are, have nothing better to 
offer. 

In order to keep a sane balance as we 
think on this subject of nonconformity, it 
is well for us all to remember that we do 
not live in this world as isolated individuals, 
but as members of a society. As such, we 
have certain responsibilities to obey the laws 
of that society which have been made in 
order that this communal life can be carried 
on in an orderly fashion. 

We of the military are keenly aware of the 
necessity of discipline and obedience to reg- 
ulations. Without such discipline the mili- 
tary could not accomplish its mission. 

But this does not detract from our earlier 
statement: There is no need greater today 
than for men of great spiritual convictions, 
who know where they stand, know where 
they are going, and know why. 

You men of the class of 1961 will be enter- 
ing a new phase of your lives exactly 1 
month from today. You will be going out 
into the world—every corner of the world— 
and assuming new duties and new respon- 
sibilities as commissioned officers in the 
Armed Forces of your country. In fact, as 
we have seen in our first space probe 2 
days ago, Naval Academy graduates are 
going farther then the corners of this earth. 
As you enter this new phase of your life, 
you will find at times that the cry of the 
“easy way,” the cry of the “expedient,’’ will 
be presented to you in all its appealing 
popularity. It will be accompanied by such 
remarks as: 

Don't be naive. Everyone does it. 
just life. It's the way things are. 
be a fool.” 

“Why not bow down to the king's silly 
little idol? It won't hurt anything. It'll 
be much easier. Besides, everyone is doing 
it.” 

“Why not throw in a few extra figures in 
the monthly division officer's report on train- 
ing? The captain will be happy when he 
reads it. And besides, everyone does it— 
why shouldn’t I?” 

The smooth sounding appeal to forget 
moral integrity is widespread. 

In business: “Why not fix prices among 
competitors? Everyone does it and it's a 
necessary part of good business.” 

In sports: “Why not take a little cash to 
shave points in basketball? We'll still play 
to win. What's the difference how much 
we win by?“ 

Why not? 

And so, with such appealing words, your 
moral Integrity will be tested—perhaps as it 
has never been tested before. Before you 
too quickly take the easy way—before you 
too quickly take that way which seems so 
popular and follow the crowd—ask this 
question; 

“Where is the crowd going? Is this where 
I want to go?” 

Jesus said, “The gate is wide and the way 
easy that leads to destruction and those who 
enter are many.“ 

What did Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego have which enabled them to stand firm 
in their convictions regardless of cost? 
These men had a complete trust in God's 
ways. 


It's 
Don't 
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They were willing to put their lives com- 
pletely in His hands. They had absolute 
faith in God's ability to save. They knew 
that if God so desired, he could save them 
from the fire. But the real mark of the 
greatness of their faith is seen in those three 
words—“but if not.“ Even if God did not 
choose to save them from the fire—even if 
it was His will that they perish in the 
flames—they still would not worship the 
idol or bow down to the golden image. They 
knew that they still were in God’s hands. 

What we need in the Christian faith to- 
day is a fuller understanding of these three 
words—“but if not.” 

We too often play “trick or treat“ with the 
Almighty. 

“If you will do this for me, I'll do this for 
you." 

“If you'll just save me from the hell of this 
battle, Lord, I'll serve you the rest of my 
life.” 

As if we could bargain with the Almighty 
God. We have nothing to offer but anI OU 
which, by the way, we so often fail to make 
good later. Compare this with our story 
today: 

“Our God whom we serve is able to de- 
liver us from the fire.” Complete trust in 
God's power and ability to save. “But if 
not” even if it be His purpose not to save 
us, we still will not serve your gods.“ 

Here is a faith which defies defeat. Here 
is a faith which sees God, not as a jolly old 
man with a red suit and long white beard 
and team of reindeer, but as the Creator 
and Redeemer of men, and as the Lord of 
History. Here is a faith which can live vic- 
toriously and joyously no matter what life 
brings. 

It’s the kind of faith that Paul showed 
when on trial for his life he wrote, “For me 
to live is Christ, to die is gain.“ If it be 
God's will that I live, it means further serv- 
ice to Him. But if not, it means I'm with 
Him sooner, If it is life it’s Christ, if death 
it’s Christ even more. How can you beat such 
a faith? It defies defeat. It recognizes that 
wherever we go, whatever we face, whether 
we live or die, we are in God's hands and can 
put our trust in Him. 

Our story ends today with the appearance 
of a fourth in the flery furnace “like unto a 
son of the gods.” 

We who live on the resurrection side of 
the cross know more fully than the author 
of this book of Daniel just who this fourth 
person was. For the Son has become flesh 
and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth. 
Here is the gospel message even in this Old 
Testament story. Here is the good news 
which applies to every generation: Insofar as 
our lives are put completely in the hands of 
Almighty God, insofar as we have given our- 
selves to Him in Jesus Christ and have put 
our complete faith and trust in Him, we can 
be assured that we face no trial, no tempta- 
tion, no sorrow, and no illness, alone, 

Note that it was not said that we would 
never face these situations in life—only that 
we face no situation alone. 

Jesus said, Lo, I am with you always, even 
to the end of the age. 

The psalmist said, “Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me.” 

Jesus said, “I will not leave you desolate. 
I will come to you.” 

The need of the hour is for men and 
women who are filled with the presence and 
the power of the Living Christ. Men and 
women who know whom they have believed, 
and know whereof they stand and are will- 
ing to stand up and be counted for Christ. 

The need of the hour is for men and 
women who will let their Christian convic- 
tions be the basis of their action in life: 
Men and women who will let their lights 
shine before men. 

God grant us such a faith; God grant us 
such a witness. 


May 10 
Woman Doctor, 85, Is Happy in Practice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, even after 38 years of caring 
for the people of Arcadia, Wis., Dr. 
Elizabeth Comstock has no intention of 
retiring. The dedication of this 85-year- 
old physician is in our very finest tradi- 
tion of the general practitioner and well- 
loved country doctor. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I would like to include 
in the Recorp an article about Dr. Com- 
stock which appeared in the April 30, 
1961, Milwaukee Journal: 

ELIZABETH COMSTOCK OF ARCADIA FINDS IT 
STIMULATING IN Her Home TOWN 

Arcapia, Wis——The visit was unscheduled 
and this town's 85-year-old woman physician 
was not enthusiastic. But she relented, 
agreeing to see the reporter after his lunch. 
And she added: “Better chew it well.” 

In her cluttered office, two dozen steps 
up and adjoining her apartment, Dr, Eliza- 
beth Comstock laced her talk with more 
such down-to-earth remarks. 

Farmers, she said, are healthier now be- 
cause “they get their shots.” Her happiest 
experiences were “confinement cases,” she 
said, using the old-fashioned term for child- 
birth cases. Then she added, either with 
great naivete or wisdom: 

“Babies always are wanted, There is such 
a good feeling when they come, The fami- 
lies are happy to see them.” 

RETURNED IN 1923 


This is Dr. Comstock’s hometown, from 
which she strayed a few years to get her 
medical education and work in New York 
City. She was born on a farm near here on 
September 2, 1875. She came back to stay 
in 192 into the same office she now has. 
Her waiting room, which she shares with a 
dentist, is a wondrous little museum, with a 
hexagonal clock, spool legged table, a chair 
with a mirror in the back and a tremendous 
piano, which the doctor used to play years 
ago. 

Her blue eyes sparkling behind glasses, her 
smooth hands folding and unfolding, Dr. 
Comstock rolls back the years. When a de- 
tail or a name eludes her, she says “Oh, 
shucks,” in the manner of a million grand- 
mothers—although she is a spinster. 

A general practice such as hers is the 
most stimulating, because you get tired of 
doing one thing,” Dr. Comstock said. A great 
deal of her work has been in obstetrics and 
gynecology. Although she didn’t keep track, 
she probably has delivered several thousand 
babies. 

HONORED AT CENTENNIAL 

Medicine had interested her from child- 
hood, perhaps from the time her brother 
cut his finger and she couldn’t stop the 
bleeding. She recalled her own childhood 
ilinesses—a throat infection when she was 
4 that made her very sick, and a skull 
fracture from a cutter accident when she 
was 16. Years later she diagnosed a tempo- 
rary impairment to her mathematical abil- 
ity as aphasia, loss of understanding caused 
by the head injury. 

Arcadia honored Dr. Comstock at its cen- 
tennial 5 years ago. She has been active in 
cancer drives. The State medical society 
has cited her for her contributions to med- 
ical history, 
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The white-haired Dr. Comstock wound up 
the interview with the not surprising com- 
Ment that she had no plans to retire. She 
said goodby, then added: “Be careful how 
you drive.” 


Damage of World War II Still Visible in 
Budapest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
a third article in the series by Gaston 
Coblentz on present-day Hungary ap- 
pearing in the New York Herald Tribune. 
It appeared in the issue of May 3, 1961: 
Wortp War DAMAGE Remarns—Scags or 1956 

RevoLUTION Erxasep From BUDAPEST BY 
' COMMUNIST REGIME 


(By Gaston Coblentz) 


Buparest—Few signs remain of the physi- 
cal destruction wrought in Budapest in the 
fierce fighting of the 1956 uprising. 

In the blocks around the Kilian barracks, 
a few hundred yards from the heart of the 
city, mew apartment buildings have been 
buit on the sites of those too badly damaged 
for repair, and other shell-pocked structures 
have received a new coat of plaster. 

The thoroughness with which the Kadar 
government has obliterated these scars— 
the same thing has been done at other points, 
such as the National Museum and Moscow 
Square—offers a startling contrast to the 
continued failure to refurbish thousands of 
buildings damaged in the savage battle be- 
tween the Soviet and Nazi armies in Buda- 
pest in early 1945. 

MARKS OF WAR VISIBLE 


The walls of practically every second build- 
ing in the city are still marred by the deep 
shrapnel holes of that earlier struggle. But 
at the Killan barracks, next to nothing re- 
mains to indicate that it was the spot where 
the troops of the ill-fated Gen. Pal Maleter, 
one of the revolt’s great heroes, rose against 
Soviet rule. 

The barracks themselves, a large four- 
story structure at the corner of Ulloi Street 
and Jozsef Boulevard, have been completely 
restored and repainted a pleasing ochre. 
They have been converted into offices and 
apartments, and are no longer used by the 

n army. Across the street, the tiled 
dome of the Museum of Applied Art has 
been restored to a bright green and gold. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


One of the new apartment buildings in the 
area, a glass-fronted structure with green 
facing, is among the few distinctly modern 
buildings to have been put up in Budapest 
in 13 years of Communist rule. 

After the last 5 years under the post- 
Tebellion Kadar regime, the Budapest of 1961 
is a clty which one judges very much accord- 
ing to the direction from which one arrives 
here. 

Those who come from Moscow find it al- 
Most a gay place. 

To those who arrive from the West, it 
seems drab and dilapidated. 

GOOD FOOD, MUSIC 

On balance, within the limitations of a 
Communist city, it unquestionably has some 
relieving features. Among them are a fair 
choice of restaurants with good food served 
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from extensive menus and Magyar music 
Played with verve and style. There is also a 
night life of sorts. 

One otherwise rather desolate night club 
features a five-girl Can Can. The closing 
hours in the bars have been extended by the 
Kadar regime. The center of the city is like- 
wise dotted with new espresso coffee bars in 
imitation of those that have flourished since 
the war in Italy and Austria and which, in 
Budapest and in Vienna, are-replacing Cen- 
tral Europe’s traditional prewar stammtisch 
cafes, The Budapest espresso machines are 
manufactured in Hungary in the same shiny 
silver-plated style as the Italian type. 

HOTELS FOR FOREIGNERS 


There are at least two comfortable hotels 
for foreigners, of which the newest is the 
handsomely renovated Gellert on the west 
bank of the Danube, with a large modern 
lobby that would look well almost anywhere. 
These hotels are equipped with well-serviced 
international Telex machines for use by for- 
eign businessmen. 

In the realm of arts, the 200-page New 
Hungarian” is a potentially interesting de- 
velopment. It is a newly established publi- 
cation which seems to reflect limited liberal- 
izing trends in belles-lettres, painting and 
sculpture. Its first issue late last year fea- 
tured the bronzes and captivating dra 
of Ferenczy, a half paralyzed artist of 70. 

A NEW TREND 

Its second issue, in dealing with modern 
Hungarian novels, has the following to say 
on Socialist realism as practiced in post- 
rebellion Budapest: 

“During the last 4 or 5 years the formerly 
restricted concepts of Socialist realism have 
been discarded and a more reasonable view 
has come to prevail.” 

The magazine makes some deep bows to 
communism, but is distinctly readable. 

Everything considered, Budapest is obvi- 
ously neither a happy city today, nor is it any 
longer a beautiful one. But it has recovered 
somewhat from the low ebb of the Rakosi 
era. 


Goodby to Manlio Brosio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, two 
stories appear in the Washington Post 
today which, though unrelated, bear on 
a matter close to my heart. 

The first one appears on the editorial 
page, and I quote: 

Goopsy To Brosio 

More than 5 years as Italian Ambassa- 
dor in Washington have earned Manlio 
Brosio a wealth of respect and a wide circle 
of friends. This blueseyed native of Turin, 
once described by a Londoner as having “the 


_ look of an austere minor saint from a medie- 


val mural,” has been anything but austere 
in his relations here. An expert on the So- 
viet Union in the Stalin era, he has been 
a warm friend of the United States and an 
alert and effective representative of the in- 
terests of Italy. As he and Signora Brosio 
leave for their new assignment in France 
they will take with them a host of good 
wishes, 


The second appears on page A16, and 
is a report of certain statements made by 
our distinguished colleague in the other 
House, the junior Senator from Arkan- 
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sas. The Senator deplores the policy of 
shifting our capable ambassadors from 
country to country after but 2 years’ 
service. 

We are fortunate that the Italian Gov- 
ernment is more liberal than ours, for 
we have had the privilege and pleasure 
of Ambassador Brosio’s representation 
for over 6 years. In that time he has 
done much—officially and personally—to 
improve our already pleasant and 
healthy relations with his Government 
and country. “An alert and effective 
representative” of Italy and “a warm 
friend of the United States” describe him 
well. I was perhaps more fortunate than 
many, for over these 6 years I came to 
know Manlio Brosio as a thoroughly de- 
lightful, understanding social associate, 
as a keenly intelligent, inspirational pro- 
fessional colleague. 

We shall all miss the distinguished 
Ambassador and his gracious lady. I 
=e Peale them both, and I shall envy 
Paris. 


Unofficial Good-Will Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, each 
Member of this House works dedicatedly 
and diligently with the hope of improv- 
ing America's international relations. 
Governmental agencies and departments 
have been instituted for this purpose. 
The new Peace Corps has been created 
to perform people-to-people tasks that 
will win America friends in nations 
throughout the world. 

An individual who is not a “depart- 
ment” nor a “corps,” nor governmentally 
created nor regulated, took it upon him- 
self to perform a good-will mission that 
from all reports won support and ad- 
miration of the people of Mexico. 

Early this year, Mr. Frank Sinatra 
was asked to make a charity appearance 
in Mexico City on behalf of the Mexican 
Rehabilitation Institute. The institute 
is the first Latin American center to 
assist amputees. 

Mr. Sinatra, who during his tour was 
referred to by one patient at the center 
as the “man with the golden heart,” 
readily accepted the invitation to appear 
at a society ball on April 21. At his sug- 
gestion, three performances were held 
for the general public the following day 
with proceeds going to the Mexican Re- 
habilitation Center. Four appearances 
brought $45,000 to aid in the work of the 
center. 

Mr. Sinatra’s appearances were profit- 
able in a greater sense. They illustrated 
a care, concern and regard for the peo- 

_ple of Mexico and their problems. I feel 
that Mr. Smatra's humane conrtibution 
entitles him to applause beyond that 
given a great entertainer. 

Printed below is an article which ap- 
peared in the April 21, 1961, edition of 
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the News, Mexico’s English-language 
newspaper, telling of Mr. Sinatra’s tour. 
I hope you will find it to be a good 
account of this unofficial good-will mis- 
sion: 

SINATRA Tours MEXICAN REHABILITATION 

INSTITUTE 
(By Margaret Butler) 

“Good morning, Frank See-na-tra,"’ sang 

the children of the Mexican Rehabilitation 
Institute to the famous singer Thursday 
morning. 
Their performance climaxed a tour of the 
institute by Frank Sinatra and his party, led 
by Don Rómulo O Färrill, ex-president of 
the institute and president of Novedades 
and the News. 

“I've never seen anything like this,” said 
Mr. Sinatra. It's incredible work. I'm 
really moved.“ 

Gesturing around him, he exclaimed, 
“Everyone is smiling. There's a wonderful 
psychological atmosphere here.” 

One reason for the high morale in the 
institute is Don Rómulo O Färrill who, in 
addition to being a founder of the rehabili- 
tation plant, has only one leg himself. At 
the appearance of any long faces in the 
practice line, he calls cheerily, “Look, this is 
the way. Stand on your new leg. Like this. 
Hop on it.“ and proceeds to do the exercise 
himself. 

Upon his arrival, Mr. Sinatra was greeted 
with a football cheer from the children on 
the balcony. Mrs. O'Fárrill decorated him 
with the heart-shaped insignia of the in- 
stitute, and Mr, OF4rrill showed a large stack 
of car radios piled ready for delivery. 
Seventy of these are produced in the work- 
rooms of the institute every day, as well as 
precision parts and the needed supply of 
artificial limbs and braces. 

In addition to the workshops producing 
articles for sale, the tour included the 
physical therapy department and gymnasi- 
um, occupational therapy rooms and the 
prosthetics section where artificial limbs that 
defy detection are made to individual spe- 
cification. 

In recognition of his great work for the 
institute, Mr. Sinatra was presented with a 
plaque by the women’s auxiliary. 

Mr. Sinatra, whose benefit performances 
this week will aid both the institute and 
the National Institute for the Protection of 
Children, has donated a complete high fi- 
delity system and record library to MRI. 

Copies of his recent record, “Ring-a-Ding- 
Ding,” were on sale and many managed to 
get their’s autographed. A percentage of the 
profit from record sales this month will also 
be given to charity. 

It has been estimated that the “April in 
Mexico” ball at the Hilton last night and 
the three benefit performances at the Cine 
Internacional will net some 350,000 pesos in 
the 3 days of Frank Sinatra's visit for these 
two worthy organizations. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Balkan Peninsula has been the home of 
a large number of peoples differing in 
race, language, history, and traditions. 
However, throughout their long and 
eventful history they have shared one 
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thing in common: they all have fought 
for their freedom, and thus have shared 
the same fate. The Rumanian people, 
constituting one of the largest of the 
group in the area, have suffered a similar 
fate. 

Early in modern times their country 
was overrun by the Ottoman Turks, and 
they were subjected to the unwelcome 
and harsh rule of their conquerors. For 
centuries they struggled for their free- 
dom from the oppressive yoke of their 
overlords, but most of their attempts 
ended in disasters and bloodbaths. In 
the middie of the last century, however, 
they had better luck. At the end of the 
Crimean War in 1856, they gained auton- 
omous status, and this status was 
guaranteed by the great powers of 
Europe. The next and more important 
move was made in 1877, during the course 
of the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78. 
On May 10, 1877, they took their destiny 
into their own hands and proclaimed 
their independence. Since that memor- 
able date, for 84 years May 10 has been 
celebrated as their national holiday, their 
independence day. 

Today on the observance of this anni- 
versary I join the Rumanian National 
Committee and voice my heartfelt sym- 
pathy for the sad plight of their com- 
patriots in Communist-dominated Ru- 
mania. 


Ex-Soldier Flies to Reunion of Elbe River 
Linkup Vets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, when 
American and Russian troops linked up 
at the Elbe River in Germany 16 years 
ago, one of the members of the six-man 
American patrol was Pvt. Leroy Hamlin, 
a member of the Ute Mountain Ute In- 
dian tribe of southwestern Colorado. A 
recent article in the Denver (Colo.) Post 
recalls that historic moment. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I should 
like to include in the Recorp the Post 
article, in recognition of the service 
rendered their country by members of 
Indian tribes throughout the Nation: 
Ex-So.prer FLIES ro REUNION OF ELBE RIVER 

LINKUP VETS 
(By Marilyn Robinson, Denver Post staff 
writer) 

A World War II veteran from Towaoc, 
Colo., boarded a jetliner in Denver Tues- 
day afternoon for his first jet flight and the 
first leg of his Journey into the past. 

The man: Leroy Hamlin, 38, who as a 
private in the 69th Infantry Division was a 
member of the first American patrol to link 
up with Russian troops at the Elbe River 
in Germany 16 years ago. 

His destination: Torgau, Germany, where 
American and Soviet veterans of the famous 
meeting held a 16th anniversary celebration 
April 25. 

How did he become a member of the six- 
man patrol that dashed across the broken 
girders of a bridge over the Elbe to greet 
the Soviet soldiers? 
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As Hamlin, who lives on the mountain 
Ute Indian Reservation at Towaoc and works 
for the tribe as a filing clerk, waited to board 
his plane at Stapleton Field, he described 
how chance made him a participant in the 
historic linkup. 

“I was an artilleryman and was sent as 
a replacement to an outfit,“ Hamlin said, 
“but somehow my name was left off a list 
and an officer told me to join an infantry 
unit so I joined up with the infantry boys.“ 

When they reached the river and spotted 
the Russians, he said, “a lieutenant—I don't 
remember his name—told six of us to go 
over.“ 

The meeting. which came just 2 weeks 
before the end of the war with Germany, 
was pretty friendly,” Hamlin recalled. “We 
all shook hands and were laughing and try- 
ing to talk to each other.” 

What of the strained relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
today? 

It's pretty hard to pinpoint the exact 
conditions,” he said. I sure hope they are 
friendly again in the future.” 

Hamlin, divorced and the father of one 
son, has lived on the reservation all his life 
except for his 344 years in the Army which 
took him to north Africa, Italy, France, Bel- 
gium, and into Germany. 

The Ute tribe contributed $1,000 toward 
his trip expenses to help fulfill Hamlin's 
long-time dream of returning to Germany. 

“This is the first time I've gone back but 
I've always had hopes,“ he explained. 


Federal Government Cannot Create Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in an edi- 
torial in the Wall Street Journal, which 
I include as a part of my remarks, the 
writer calls attention to a great truth 
many have overlooked in the rush to 
adopt New Frontier-sponsored programs. 
Many of the so-called solutions to our 
economic problems have been tried be- 
fore and found wanting. Are we so 
bankrupt of ideas that we have to resur- 
rect all the New Deal formulas which 
failed before and, in fact, contributed to 
many of the current weaknesses of our 
economy? I believe the best solution to 
building a strong economy is to give full 
rein to our private, competitive system 
and sound economic principles upon 
which our prosperity and our unexcelled 
standard of living have been built. 
There is no possible way, under a free 
society, that government can create jobs. 
Only private investment, with as little 
Federal control as possible, coupled with 
the vision and the daring of free men 
can put men to work and keep them 
working at high wages. The fallacy of 
the administration-sponsored programs 
for greater public works and expanded 
Federal controls is ably stated in the 
following editorial: 

Rusty MACHINERY 

It's the dream of a certain kind of eco- 
nomic planner to reduce the most complex 
problems to simple-pushbutton solutions. 
And it's his custom, once his scheme is wired 
up through Washington, to ignore the clanks 
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and flashing lights that warn of short circuits 
between the theoretical model and the real 
world. 

Right now, one gadget being promoted in 
Washington is a revival of the New Deal 
job making machine: Massive public works 
spending. Even as they concede the 
economy's recovery from the recession, some 
of President Kennedy's advisers urge works 
spending as the solution to an “unaccept- 
able“ level of unemployment. They would 
Prefer immediate spending, but are willing 
to settle for standby authority to punch the 
Public works button if present unemploy- 
ment persists into next fall. 

It would be well if the President looked 
into the innards of the machine set before 
him, tracing the mixedup circuits and loose 
wires. First, the machinery of massive Gov- 
ernment works programs accomplished little 
during the thirties; unemployment remained 
at high levels right up to World War II. 

Moreover, today’s unemployment situation 
is in no way comparable to that of the 1930's. 
There are no masses of people made jobless 
by a general slump; Instead, genuine jobless- 
hess exists largely among those who, for one 
reason or another, lack the skills necessary 
to take advantage of increasingly demanding 
Job opportunities. 

Make-work is no solution to such unem- 
Ployment. Indeed, a new WPA-style pro- 
gram, with its promise of the indefinite dole, 
would be likely to delay adjustment to 
change. It might even create a permanent 
body of ‘“tunemployables" who would remain 
jobless amid plentiful job openings they 
could not fill. 

If the economists in Washington really 
Want an expanding economy and higher em- 
ployment, they ought to put the rusty public 
Works machinery of the depression back on 
the scrap heap. 


Rivers Need No Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr, AVERY. Mr. Speaker,. under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I rise in defense of 
a Member of the other side of the aisle, 
L. MENDEL Rivers, of South Carolina. 

Mr. Speaker, as a Member of this body, 
I take exception to the contents of an 
article by a well known Washington 
columnist on Monday of this week re- 
fiecting on the character, the reputation 
and the integrity of the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. Mr. 
Rivers is a veteran Member of this 
House and enjoys the respect and con- 
fidence of all who know him. I have 
known him pleasantly during my mem- 
bership in the Congress. He is a dedi- 
cated Member of the Congress of the 
United States. 

While columnists make a livelihood of 
this kind of writing, it is the first time 
I have read such a criticism of Mr. 
Rivers. With his accustomed dignity, 
Mr. Rivers elects to treat such a tirade 
with quiet disdain. This is admirable. 

Mr. Speaker, I have never traveled out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States, consequently, I am not defending 
myself or my record. However, I have 
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complete confidence in Mr. Rivers, his 
judgment, his conduct, and his responsi- 
bility. I am sure he represents the best 
interests of the great Committee on 
Armed Services and of the Congress of 
this Nation in his travels. 

I am sure the people of South Carolina 
will not be swayed, in the slightest, by an 
unwarranted and highly inaccurate 
article. 


Currying Favor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
days of old, court jesters, in order to 
curry favor with the king, used to do 
small things to please him. Apparently 
this custom is still prevalent, especially 
in the New Frontier. The following ar- 
ticle by George Dixon, in today’s Wash- 
ington Post, is most timely: 

Name DROPPING 
(By George Dixon) 

Herbie Klotz, who used to be a ski Jumper 
and escort of Hedy Lamarr, has a new pas- 
time. He is trying to get President John F. 
Kennedy mentioned in the newspapers. 

Herbie is an exceedingly proper young man, 
so I suppose we should employ his proper 
name. It is Herbert W. Klotz, thanx lotz. 
He is special assistant to Secretary of Com- 
merce Luther H. Hodges, in charge—appar- 
ently—of roundheeled-robins, 

“Klota’ Shots,” as Herbie’s penetrating 
pronouncements are now known to the cog- 
noscenti, are aimed at the administration’s 
press information officers, or flacks, as they 
are called in the sordid world of private 
enterprise. 

Herbie spread this scatter shot all over 
the Commerce Department: 

“At a White House meeting of Cabinet 
assistants, we have been advised again that 
speeches of Cabinet and sub-Cabinet officers 
do not contain sufficient reference to the 
President and his personal interest in, and 
compassion with, the problems which face 
the Nation. Liberal quotations from his 
speeches, past and present, should be 
used * . It should also be kept in mind 
that, in making announcements of local 
projects, the President should be given a 
credit line in the lead paragraph. 

I trust Herbie will note that I heeded his 
injunction in this column, He can’t say 
the President is the only one with compas- 
sion. I am so compassionate I will never 
be able to rest until I smash this foul plot 
to keep Mr. Kennedy in anonymity. Let 
the miscreants who are conspiring to go to 
press without a line about him blanch at 
this: Kennedy, Kennedy, Kennedy, Kennedy, 
Kennedy, Kennedy, Kennedy. 

They may send goons to intimidate me, 
but I won't retract a single Kennedy. 

I wish I could get clearance to ask Herbie 
about the plot to keep the identity of the 
Nation’s Chief Executive secret. But I am 
forced to suppress my curiosity. This new 
passion, or compassion, for secrecy in Gov- 
ernment has rendered me almost tongue- 
tled. : 

It Is extremely difficult for one who has 
been in this business as long as I have to- 
readjust to not asking questions, but com- 
plete suppression of news can be achieved 
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only if we put into it our whole hearts and 
our thoughts, Klotz. 

Noble examples have been set for us. The 
U.S. Naval Research Laboratory gave us possi- 
bly the greatest inspiration of all. It tried 
to hide its telephone book behind a wall of 
secrecy. 

There was a disposition on the part of 
Chairman Jon E. Moss of the House In- 
formation Subcommittee to challenge the 
classification of the Navy Lab’s interoffice 
phone directory, but the secrecy was so ef- 
fective that, for 48 hours, not a single enemy 
agent got a wrong extension. 

This must, however, have caused Herbie 
Klotz misgivings. It was a local project, but 
the President was not given a credit line in 
the lead paragraph. 

Nevertheless, I am determined to be an 
old dog learning new tricks. I believe I have 
made a commendable start, although it is 
causing some people to stare at me rather 
quizzically. 

I go around with my hand clamped over 
my mouth. Statesmen plead with me to ask 
them questions, but I refuse—even though 
I'm convinced it isn’t the questions, but the 
answers, that endanger the national interest. 


Cooperation Among Farmers Is an 
American Tradition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, the Farmers Union Central Ex- 
change’s 30th annual meeting, held re- 
cently in St. Paul, Minn., drew 5,000 
members and visitors, who learned that 
this regional wholesale cooperative had 
just completed its second largest year. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include an article on the 
highlights of the meeting in the RECORD. 
This story appeared in the May 1961 
issue of the magazine News for Farmer 
Cooperatives: 

FARMERS UNION CENTRAL EXCHANGE Has NEAR 
RECORD Tran 

The 30th year of Farmers Union Central 
Exchange, St. Paul, Minn., turned out to be 
the second largest in its history—with over 
$8 million distributed to affiliated coopera- 
tives as patronage refunds on a total sales 
volume of $90.7 million. This amounted to 
8.9 percent in net savings to be distributed 
to patrons. 

More than 5,000 people attended the 3-day 
annual meeting February 27, 28, and March 
1. Here they heard Thomas H. Steichen, 
general manager, give come highlights of the 
year and do some projecting. He said: 

“A generally depressed agricultural econ- 
omy, unfavorable weather, a nationwide soft 
market for refined petroleum products affect- 
ing the entire industry, and a reduction in 
the number of farms has had its impact on 
central exchange’s operations. And although 
unit sales were up for some products, market 
prices for them were lower, If it weren't for 
these factors, dollar volume would have hit 
an alltime high. 

“As I see it, there are three things we 
must strive to do. They are: (1) Attract 
new members, (2) expand and integrate even 
further, and (3) offer the best in product 
and services.“ 
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Some highlights of the 1960 year for this 
regional wholesale cooperative—owned by 
350,000 farm families through 850 locally 
controlled co-ops—were: 

One million dollars’ worth of improve- 
ments and repairs at Exchange's oll refinery 
in Laurel, Mont. 

Construction of $5 million Cenex pipeline 
and oil storage terminal at Minot, N. Dak, 

Retiring $1.6 million in cash of the re- 
maining half of 1950's patronage refund 
stock. 

Expanded operations of soil service cen- 
ters to 14 plants where members can get 
prescription mix fertilizers. 

Increased authorized capital stock to 
$100.2 million. 

Among the many agricultural and co- 
operative leaders speaking at the meeting 
was Senator EUGENE J. MCCARTHY, of Minne- 
sota. Among the points he made were that 
there were three important basic character- 
istics a sound farm program must recognize. 
The first is that of the family farm where the 
family lives on its holdings, supplies most 
of the labor and capital, and makes the 
basic managerial decisions. The second is 
that of the farmer's close association with 
the rural community * * * a community 
from which they have received benefits and 
to which they have contributed resources 
and leadership. 

“The third characteristic of American agri- 
culture is that of farmers working together 
for mutual benefit,” according to Senator 
McCartuy. “Though they settled on indi- 
vidual holdings and each is the manager of 
his own operation, American farmers have 
a tradition of cooperating. On the frontier 
such cooperation was informal and local, 
sufficient for the needs of the times. They 
exchanged work and united in common ef- 
forts for harvesting, building and similar ac- 
tivities. Later, this spirit was channeled into 
larger and more formal groups, giving rise 
to farm organizations, cooperatives, and oc- 
casionally political parties.” 

COOPERATIVE SYSTEM THE OUTCOME 


From this tradition has developed the 
farmer cooperative system, one of the most 
effective means by which the farmer has 
maintained his individual ownership and 
management, while still securing the advan- 
tages of collective marketing and pur- 
chasing.” 

The 1960 annual report of the Exchange 
used as its cover a painting by one of its 
employees, Forrest Hill, and offered repro- 
ductions to farm families who wanted an art 
print. The original hangs in the Exchange's 
lobby beside the painting used on last year's 
cover. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
turbulent history of Eastern Europe 
May 10 is one of the most glorious of 
dates. For on that day 84 years ago, 
the Rumanian people achieved their 
long sought independence. 

One of the richest countries, one of 
the largest in area and population, Ru- 
mania had for centuries been a part of 
the Roman, then the Ottoman Empire. 
In the 19th century the Sultan’s grip 
was at last loosened, and the Balkans 
broke free. In 1877 while the Turks 
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were engaged in a defensive war against 
the Russians, Rumanian leaders took 
their destiny into their own hands and 
proclaimed their independence from 
Turkey. Thus, 1,776 years after its be- 
ginnings as a Roman colony, Rumania 
was a nation of free people. 

For 64 years she remained free; but 
in the last 20 years she has again been 
under the yoke—first of the Germans, 
then of the Russians. 

Today in their Communist-dominated 
homeland, unhappy Rumanians cannot 
publicly observe their most important 
national holiday. But in their hearts, 
I know they join with me and my Ru- 
manian friends everywhere in the free 
world in celebrating this historic occa- 
sion. May the day soon come when 
Rumania will again be a free and in- 
dependent nation. 


The Call to Arms 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 27, 1961, the New York County 
Democratic organization gathered at the 
Hotel Commodore to review the prin- 
ciples of the Democratic Party, rejoice 
in the victory of the Democratic stand- 
ard bearer, John F. Kennedy, as Presi- 
dent of the United States, and issued a 
call to arms. My colleague, Apam C. 
PowELL, delivered a fiery address and 
laid down the gauntlet to splinter groups. 
The leader of the New York County 
Democratic organization, Carmine De- 
Sapio, who was also the national Demo- 
cratic chairman of New York, delivered 
a stirring address to 2,000 participants, 
summarized the principles of the Demo- 
cratic Party, set forth the program of the 
accomplished Democratic deeds and 
joined the call to arms by Democratic 
forces against splinter groups and the 
second major party of New York City 
which claims credit for Democratic ac- 
complishments. The speech was so well 
received and its message so important 
that I believe that a reading of the mes- 
sage will open our minds to the wonder- 
ful opportunities which are becoming 
realities in an incredibly fast moving 
world. Mr. DeSapio’s speech follows: 

Reverend clergy, Senator Hartke, Congress- 
man Powell, State Comptroller Levitt, Chair- 
man Prendergast, Council President Abe 
Stark, Comptroller Larry Gerosa, members 
of the board of estimates, our distinguished 
District Attorney Frank Hogan, my esteemed 
colleagues, the county chairman, Congress- 
woman Edna Kelly, Vice Chairman Mae 
Gurevich, distinguished guests, district 
leaders, captains, friends, and my fellow 
Democrats, if throughout my life, I have 
ever believed in the old adage that a man 
can be judged by the company he keeps, then 
this is the very moment I would choose to 
be judged. 

Surrounded as I am by so many loyal, dis- 
tinguished and dedicated friends and fellow 
Democrats, I am moved to a sense of grati- 
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fication and gratitude that I find difficult to 
express. I thank you from the bottom of 
my heart. 

During my lifetime as a Democrat, but 
especially in my 12 years as leader of the 
New York County Organization, I have given 
constant and repeated thought to the prin- 
ciples of our party. And, if those principles 
needed reaffirmation, we all have merely to 
look about us to find it. For the men and 
women who have gathered here tonight, in 
the spirit of party purpose and warm friend- 
ship, represent as near a cross section of the 
greatness that is America as can be found 
anywhere, at any time, under any roof. 

In our midst are lawyers and industrial- 
ists; doctors and government officials; labor 
leaders and salesmen; teachers and house- 
wives; men and women from every walk of 
life. We are Protestants, Catholics and Jews, 
all united for a common goal. And we can 
trace our ancestories to the vales of Ireland, 
the shores of the Mediterranean and to vir- 
tually every corner of the earth. 

And, I cannot help but reflect upon the 
contrast between the Democratic Party, and 
what it stand for, and the Republican Party 
and what it pretends to stand for. 

I cannot help thinking of the callous Re- 
publican attempts to represent itself as the 
party of progressive principle, while it be- 
haves in its more familiar role as the party 
of privilege and pretension. 

The New York State GOP historically has 
offered the people a program of accomplished 
Democratic deeds. They have consistently 
tried to steal the Democratic thunder but 
only after the clouds have passed, and the 
storm was over. 

To understand the Republicans, one need 
only conjure up the picture of the old plow- 
horse, wearing blinders, refurrowing the 
same fields—time after time—in the vain 
hope that it will choke off the weeds of out- 
moded ideas and archaic philosophies. 

And if the Republican plowhorse wears 
blinders, my friends, then there is another 
plowhorse which wears magnifying glasses. 
For like most third party organizations in the 
history of our country—and particularly of 
our State—the Liberal Party has equated its 
dreams with its claims, and confused its 
promises with its achievements. 

Of the almost 8 million voters in New 
York State, it has enrolled a little less than 
And yet 
its leadership, with neither compunction 
nor embarrassment, proclaims to the world 
that the election of a Democratic President 
was its gift to America. 

And at the same time that they agree to 
secret coyenants with the Republican bar- 
gainers in Albany—at the same time that 
they conspire to scuttle deserving candidates 
and make patronage deals with whoever will 
barter with them—they sanctimoniously 
preach to the Democratic Party about the 
character and meaning of honest leadership. 

The Liberal Party's subterfuge and its 
transparent techniques would really be quite 
comical, if so many well-meaning and well- 
intentioned people were not deluded. For 
even the tiniest splinter, if neglected, can 
cause a serious infection, 

It takes a special and rare ability in the 
art of manipulation, for them to claim to 
control the elections in our city or State. 
The election results in our city in 1953 and 
1957 evidence the futility and the sham of 
this assertion. It sets a new high or low 
in temerity, for the Liberal Party to suggest 
that if it didn’t nominate President Ken- 
nedy, those who voted for him on its line 
would have cast their ballots instead, for 
Richard Nixon. 

I tell you, my friends, never have so few 
claimed so much for so little. 

But even more pretentious than their 
claim to a balance of power—even more 
egotistical than their claim to strength and 
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popular support—is their boast that they— 
and only they—represent the labor leaders 
and the trade unionists of our State. 

For the traditional home of labor in New 
York State has been—and will continue to 
be—the Democratic Party. For what party, 
after all, is more liberal than the Democratic 
Party? We Democrats are proud of the 
close working relationship which we enjoy 
with the great majority of labor leaders. 
We seek their counsel and their help, and 
when we advance deserving, progressive and 
farsighted candidates for office, we invariably 
win their support. 

For it has been proven time and again— 
€lection after election—that the responsible 
labor leaders of our city and State have never 
compromised the principles nor the aspira- 
tions of organized labor for political ag- 
Srandizement. Neither have they sacrificed 
the aims or the purpose of the labor move- 
ment, for political power. 

And it is significant, my friends—and the 
best testimony to the inherent weakness of 
splinter parties—it is significant, indeed, 
that in the history of our State, no third 
Party has ever survived for much more than 
a single generation. 

And I am sure, that even more shortlived 
than the Liberal Party's effectiveness, will 
be the spasms of another vindictive group. 
And, as seems to be the habit among willful 
minorities, this one also parades under a 
righteous and sanctimonious name; this time 
it is called: reform. 

If we are to judge the effectiveness of a 
Political group or party on the strength of 
its vocal chords, there is no doubt that those 
self-proclaimed reformers would be a power- 
ful instrument within the framework of our 
body politic, But, unfortunately for them, 
the people of our city and State do not trade 
Promises, slogans and scapegoats * for 
performance. purpose and character. 

Nevertheless, it is the hope of the re- 
formers—the very vain hope indeed—that 
thelr voices, like the horn of Joshua, will 
crumble the Democratic Party structure of 
Progress and growth, a structure which, 
in our county, has taken 160 years to build. 

It is this very structure, my friends, which 
We, as Democrats, must keep uppermost in 
Our minds. We must not only defend it 
against those who, for the sake of personal 
Power and gain, would find comfort in its 
destruction, but we must always secure it; 
Strengthen it; And assure its continued 
growth 


It is easy, indeed, for opportunists to 
attach themselves to fashionable phrases 
and words, words like “reform.” But it is 
the very principle of reform; of improve- 
ment; of progress which has been greater 
than all others in turning us, and millions 
Of Americans, to the Democratic Party. 

Whether it is the principles, so clear and 
pure, of the party of Jefferson; the ideals 
of Wilson; the humanitarianism of Roose- 
velt; the courage of Truman or the force and 
vigor of Kennedy, these are the emotions 
and influences which we must now keep 
before us, and which must inspire and guide 
all of our thoughts. 

As Democrats, we must concern ourselves 
with the communal good and with the na- 
tional progress. We must not let self-in- 
terested crusades gather momentum against 
any of the fundamentals of our society. 
With our Nation facing its most critical 
test in history, we must work toward unity 
and progress. 

As an organization, we are dynamic and 
Strong. We have the finest leaders and the 
Most devoted party workers. 

As Americans—and as Democrats—we 
Must call upon our deepest and most fer- 
vent beliefs, and summon our greatest faith 
and strength for the battles that lie ahead. 
Ours is the heritage of enlightened leader- 
ship. Ours is the tradition of government 
by conscience. Ours is the history of for- 
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ward-looking dedication. Ours is the sym- 
bol of noble example and forceful action. 

Neither idleness nor isolation can protect 
us, either from the Republicans; from the 
capital “L” liberals, or from the self-styled 
reformers. 

We must not permit splinter groups to 
splinter our unity of purpose. 

The two-party system is the very essence 
of our democracy, and the very source of 
America’s strength. 

Those, who would conspire, through face- 
less fusion or devious deals, to undermine 
that system, bring upon their own house 
the danger of destruction. 

Yet, as reckless as it seems, and as ob- 
vious as the consequences appear, the seeds 
of this disruption have already been sown 
in the most hypocritical of gestures. 

Only 2 weeks ago, the Republican Ad- 
visory Council said, and I quote: 

“Healthy government under our tradi- 
tional American system is the progressive, 
vigorous government administered and legis- 
lated through the constructive competition 
of the two-party system.“ End of quote. 

But, 2 days later the Republican Party 
leadership announced it would welcome a 
coalition with the Liberal Party. 

It will be interesting to see whether the 
Republican Party heeds its Advisory Coun- 
cil or its leadership, in what promises, this 
year, to be a year of decision. The 2% 
million voters of New York City will welcome 
the opportunity to determine whether it is 
practical, and whether it is wise, for a poli- 
tical party to trade principle for expediency. 

For our part, we in the New York County 
Democratic Organization will not permit any 
splinter group to dictate who our candi- 
dates shall be. 

And we are confident that our standard- 
bearers will be of such high caliber, char- 
acter, and qualification that all of the truly 
independent voters of our city will support 
and help elect them, as will those Liberal 
Party leaders who seek good government, 
rather than power and patronage. 

The American people carry the pain of 
anxiety in their hearts, as they observe the 
tragic results of unchecked political oppor- 
tunism in Cuba—only 90 miles from our 
shores. 

Let us here, in our own city—in the Capi- 
tal City of the world—set an example of the 
kind of unity and dedication on which prog- 
ress thrives, and from achievement grows. 

The best defense of our system of govern- 
ment, and one which will withstand all at- 
tacks, Is to remain firmly dedicated to the 
principles which are traditionally identified 
with the Democratic Party. Yet me must 
always remain open in mind and spirit to 
the beautiful phenomenon of change * * * 
and of social, economic and political ad- 
vancement for all of our fellow citizens. 

I have no doubts, my good friends, that 
this thought; that this pledge, is upper- 
most in the minds and hearts of everyone 
here tonight. For it is no more than a reded- 
ication to the very ideals which have carried 
each of us—and our party—to the great 
heights of public support and to the great 
responsibility of safeguarding the public 
well-being. — 

In the days ahead, let us not lose, but let 
us rather gain momentum, Let us not waver, 
but let us rather grow stronger in our con- 
victions, Let us not close, but let us rather 
open our minds to the wonderful new op- 
portunities and dreams which are quickly 
becoming realities in an incredibly fast-mov- 
ing world, 

Our work here in New York must serve to 
spread the fulfillment which is democracy, 
to a world which is today half in slavery. 
And by our continued expression of faith in 
the Democratic Party, we will build together 
a meaningful, purposeful and bountiful life 
for ourselves, our children and for all hu- 
manity. 

Thank you, thank you very much. 
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A Message From Garcia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
present recollection that some voices in 
the United States have been raised in 
criticism, even in suspicion, of some of 
the pronouncements and actions of the 
present President of the Republic of the 
Philippines. Whether or not such criti- 
cisms or suspicions had or have any 
justification is of no concern to me as of 
this particular moment, Rather, would 
I bring to my colleagues’ attention an 
address made recently by Carlos P. Gar- 
cia, President of the Philippines. I be- 
lieve it to be an outstanding pronounce- 
ment of a friend of democracy, a friend 
of the free world, a loyal citizen of his 
own country and an understanding and 
loyal ally of the people of the United 
States of America. I recommend the 
reading and study of the address to my 
colleagues and fellow Americans. Mr. 
Speaker, the brief paragraphs which fol- 
low are by way of further introduction 
of President Garcia’s recent address: 

A MESSAGE FROM GARCIA 

(Since the day he took office in 1957, Carlos 
P. Garcia, President of the Philippines, has 
worked to develop an independent foreign 
policy which would best serve the interest 
of a young democracy at the crossroads of 
the Far East. 

(He has sought to develop closer relations 
with his country’s Asian neighbors, without 
in any way weakening Filipino friendship 
with the United States our closest ally and 
friend.” 

(President Garcia has consistently guided 
Philippine policy along lines which would 
enable his country to serve as a magnet, 
drawing together the non-Communist na- 
tions of Asia, 

(Although the Philippines itself is not yet 
fully developed, President Garcia has backed 
the cause of economic development at home 
and among other Asian nations which are 
also undertaking the transition from agri- 
cultural to industrial economies. 

(Since communism first appeared on the 
Asiatic mainland, Filipino political leaders 
have recognized it for a deadly enemy. 
President Garcia has repeatedly warned that 
its relentless drive for world domination “Is 
something that cannot be ignored by any 
free Asian,” 

(Two years ago, at the Manila Overseas 
Press Club, President Garcia outlined his 
efforts to promote closer cooperation be- 
tween the nations of free Asia while retain- 
ing traditional ties with the United States. 

(This year he again used the same forum 
to emphasize his philosophy and, in par- 
ticular, to define his nation's policy with 
respect to the recognition of Red China and 
its admission to the United Nations.) 


ADDRESS BY CARLOS P, GARCIA 


A little over 2 years ago, I broached the 
idea of bringing about in this region (south- 
east Asia) an association of states which, 
mostly in the cultural and economic sectors, 
might explore common areas of interest, 
common problems and perhaps avenues of 
cooperative action for a common good. 
Shortly afterward we had the pleasure of 
welcoming among us the Premier of Malaya, 
Tengku Abdul Rahman, who likewise saw 
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merit in the concept and became one of its 
most vigorous advocates. 

This month a beginning was made, a lim- 
ited one to be sure, but one holding great 
promise. In the agreement between the 
Governments of Thalland, Malaya, and the 
Philippines to confer on the mechanics of 
such regional association is the beginning of 
the kind of understanding and cooperation 
so essential to the free world in this time 
of trial. 

Before discussing this development more 
fully, however, it might be useful to sketch 
briefly the background against which ele- 
ments of our foreign policy should be viewed. 

First let us examine the current interna- 
tional situation and the nature of the ten- 
sions which constitute the crises of our day. 

A great scholar and observer of world af- 
fairs makes the significant observation that 
it is inaccurate to speak of the conflict be- 
tween the free world and communism as a 
contest of two similar power blocs. He 
points out that whereas the Communist 
bloc is a monolithic organism held together 
by violence and intimidation, such as the 
Russian tanks in Hungary, the free world 
bloc is a voluntary association impelled to- 
ward pooling its resources in the interests of 
collective security only by the threatening 
pressures of the Communist bloc itself. I 
think it is also useful to define more sharply 
the nature of the conflict. 

It is a matter of Communist doctrine for 
all to read that the Communist revolution 
will not, indeed cannot, stop short of an all- 
Communist world. No Communist of any 
stature has as yet repudiated this basic doc- 
trine of international communism. In fact, 
careful study of their most recent literature 
establishes conclusively that even the con- 
cept of peaceful coexistence is seen by top 
Communists as a temporary lull in armed 
hostilities during which they may consolidate 
their gains and prepare for the next violent 
phase of Communist expansion. The present 
world crisis therefore derives from the Com- 
munist Party's continuing attack, by what- 
ever means possible, on all non-Communist 
countries, since the continued existence of 
Tree societies, of free men, cannot be tolerated 
within the concept of an all-Communist 
world. Thus, unless we consider surrender 
to intimidation, the initiative for ending the 
cold war and averting a hot war rests with 
the Communists—and only the Communists. 

I think it is also high time that we de- 
molish the distortion heard from some quar- 
ters that small nations committed to the 
free world bloc are merely pawns fighting 
the war of the United States in a big power 
contest with the Soviet Union. 

The question has been asked in some quar- 
ters, for example, why the Philippines, a 
small nation, has chosen to take an active 
part in this decisive world struggle. Our 
reasons in terms of political and religious 
belief, or morality and justice, already have 
been adequately stated. For the benefit of 
those who claim to be practical realists, how- 
ever, I think it might be wise to add this 
further practical and realistic reason. The 
free world is fighting for a world community 
ruled by law, the Communists for rule im- 
posed by force. As one of the small nations, 
a world of laws is our sole hope of stature 
and dignity, Under a world rule of force we 
can expect nothing better than national ex- 
tinction and racial absorption. 

There is little need to labor the obvious 
as to why we accept American leadership in 
this struggle. The American record for sup- 

freedom for all peoples is ample en- 
dorsement of their motivation and intent. 
In material resource and tenacity no other 
nation or combination of nations can claim 
the contribution already made to the fight, 
or match the strength and potential of 
America to sustain it. (In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that while some 
commertators go so far as to claim Soviet 
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superiority over the United States, Mr. 
Khrushchey himself promises his people only 
that they will catch up with the United 
States in 7 to 10 years.) 

To summarize up to this point, we may 
say that until the Communist bloc decides 
to abandon the world revolution, interna- 
tional tensions and conflict, regardless of 
temporary lulls of peaceful coexistence or 
peaceful competition, will continue. Fur- 
ther, by the Communists’ own doctrine, every 
free society, committed or otherwise, will 
continue to be a target of whatever weapon 
is considered appropriate, whether armed 
aggression, assistance to internal rebellion, 
economic sabotage, or any of the many forms 
of subversion. It may also be assumed that 
America will continue to exercise the leader- 
ship and shoulder the major material burden 
of free world defense, while her allies gain 
the strength necessary to tip the balance so 
decisively that the Communists will be dis- 
couraged from further pursuing their aggres- 
sive expansion. 

This brings us to the question of what 
may now be forecast as to the American 
posture of free world leadership under a new 
administration. 

From President Kennedy’s pronounce- 
ments to date, from those of his major ap- 
pointees, and from the writings of those 
known to influence the thinking of the new 
administration, it is possible to derive at 
least a pre assessment. It now ap- 
pears likely that there will be no alteration 
of basic policy and fundamental objectives. 
In executing policy and pursuing these ob- 
jectives, however, It may be expected that 
full advantage will be taken of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by change to secure a broader 
area of tactical maneuver, greater flexibility 
and variety in the instruments of policy 
brought to bear. Although for years the 
United States, almost alone, has carried the 
burden of military and economic assistance 
to the recovering and developing nations of 
the free world, and today is suffering in some 
measure from the economic consequences, it 
appears likely that neither of these programs 
will be abandoned or drastically reduced. 
There appears to be some inclination to lean 
more toward acceleration of economic 
growth, and it is predictable that because of 
economic pressures both military and eco- 
nomic foreign aid programs will be more 
sharply scrutinized and more carefully 
weighed, so that each dollar of investment 
in free world strength delivers its maximum 
yield. > 

In his ina address, President Ken- 
nedy said: My fellow citizens of the world: 
Ask not what America will do for you, but 
what together we can do for the freedom of 
man.” 

What can we do together for the freedom 
of man? What can a small nation such as 
ours do now? 

It seems immediately obvious that maxi- 
mum acceleration of economic growth and 
technical development serve not only the 
individual national interest, but also the 
objective of strengthening the free world 
alliance, It is toward this end that we are 
taking steps toward stimulating both foreign 
and domestic private investment, expanding 
and diversifying our pattern of trade and 
commerce, and developing new credit lines 
with appropriate nations of the free world. 

Another contribution we can make to the 
free world effort, one wholly compatible with 
the national interest and aspiration, is in 
the political sector—not alone in terms of 
maintaining our own domestic stability but 
even more in terms of the posture and ini- 
tiative we take in our regional and global 
international relationships. For example, 
the consultative conference held recently in 
Manila, I believe, established firmly for the 
information of all concerned the fact that 
the peoples and governments of this region 
see the situation in Laos not as a big power 
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contest but as a serious threat to their own 
peace and security and a manifestation of 
renewed Communist expansionism. 

Aside from the special and significant fea- 
tures of the free world bloc already men- 
tioned, it should not be forgotten that the 
free world, precisely defined, includes the 
so-called uncommitted nations which never- 
theless are as dedicated to the preservation 
of their own free societies and individual 
freedom as ours. With these nations, while 
we may differ on the measures taken to 
insure national integrity, we have much in 
common in terms of other problems and as- 
pirations wherein mutual understanding and 
cooperation can be mutually beneficial. 

For the most part, these common problems 
are characteristic of the developing new na- 
tions: security against external aggressions, 
internal defense and protection of free in- 
stitutions, and the acceleration of economic 
growth and technological development. It 
is no coincidence certainly that each of these 
areas is today included in the broadened 
front of Communist attack. As the arms 
race reaches a point of stalemate, the polit- 
ical and economic sectors grow in impor- 
tance, and whatever can be done to increase 
the strength of these sectors in every free 
nation, regardless of military commitment, 
is a net gain in terms of free world security- 

This has been the underlying purpose of 
our determination to broaden the base of 
our relationship, first with neighboring free 
societies and later with those geographically 
more remote. It would be Utopian to think 
that in the free association I have described 
there could be complete agreement in all 
matters, but it is a characteristic of a demo- 
cratic community such as the free world 
comprises that the individual and the com- 
munity may seek benefits wherever agree- 
ment and cooperation can be achieved, 

While on the subject of the small nation— 
committed, uncommitted or neutral—we 
might stop to consider a particular phenome- 
non of our times—a phenomenon, inciden- 
tally, which underscores my earlier emphasis 
on the fact that it is the small nation that 
has the greatest stake in realizing a world 
community accepting the rule of law. 

Recently the General Assembly of the 
United Nations has been augmented by the 
admission of many new small nations. Small 
though each may be in resource and limited 
in experience, each enjoys numerical equality 
with the oldest and largest in that assembly 
of nations. The magnitude of the influence 
these nations acting in concert can wield 
has been demonstrated and commented 
upon. Some view the phenomenon with 
elation, others with concern. We of the 
Philippines, ourselves a small nation, experi- 
ence both reactions. We are elated to have 
this confirmation of our most fundamental 
foreign policy outlook, but we are concerned 
that this power of small states, unique in 
mankind's history, not be lost or destroyed 
by abuse. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that 
the power exists only by virtue of the or- 
ganization in which it is exercised, the 
United Nations. This organization itself will 
exist only so long as it honestly and impar- 
tially reflects the intent of its Charter, only 
so long as each member feels that its deci- 
sions and judgments are the result of sober 
and honest deliberation. The intrusion of 
petty or sordid motives, of ancient grudges 
or racial blas, could bring about the the 
destruction of what the world has so pain- 
fully tried to restore since the tragic collapse 
of the League of Nations. 

Before concluding, there is one other as- 
pect of this administration's foreign policy 
I should like to clarify. Our determination 
to withhold recognition from nations of the 
Communist bloc has been questioned as be- 
ing more rigid than that of the United 
States. More popish than the Pope,“ is one 
of the flippant criticisms. 
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In the first place it should be pointed out 
that the free world alliance by its very 
nature does not impose rigid conformity of 
Policy upon each of its members. For its 
Own reasons, the United States recognizes 
the Soviet Union and sits with its represent- 
atives in the United Nations. We have 
avoided such diplomatic relations without 
impairing our U.N. participation. Should 
Red China shoot its way into the United Na- 
tions, or even negotiate formal relations with 
the United States, we see no reason why 
either development need influence our own 
Policy, which is based upon considerations 
of practical self-interest. In terms of trade, 
We certainly have not so thoroughly exhaust- 
ed the markets of the free world as to turn 
in desperation to those of the Communist 
bloc. As for diplomatic convenience, we ask 
“Whose?” All too vivid is the experience of 
Many of our neighbors, warning us of the 
tremendous burden that would be placed 
upon our security services should we permit 
an influx of hordes of spies, propagandists, 
and professional saboteurs, working from the 
Protection of a diplomatic sanctuary in our 
very midst. 

This then, in summary, is our position. 
The clash between world communism and 
free societies is not of our choosing and not 
Subject to our evasion. We believe that the 
Only way to avert war, or win it if it is 
forced upon us, is by a pooling of all free 
World strength in every sector, that weakness 
or disunity can serve only to invite aggression 
Or piecemeal capture. For ourselves we 
choose active participation. In the case of 
those of our free world neighbors and friends 
who choose otherwise we are prepared to re- 
spect their freedom of choice, developing our 
relations with them in any or all of the other 
constructive categories of democratic activity 
Mutually acceptable. 

Contrary to Marxist dogma, we hold that 
tyranny—not the free soclety—carries within 
it the seeds of its own destruction. We be- 
lieve, too, that the urge toward freedom is 
One of the strongest instincts, a divine en- 
dowment of all living things—including the 
People of Russia and Communist China. 
Therefore, the longer the free world can 
Maintain and widen the margin of deterence, 
the closer we come to peace with justice and 
freedom for all mankind. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, Ru- 
Mania has been the source of contention 
for many centuries between Western and 
Eastern forces. Containing territorially 
the mouth of the Danube, this great art- 
ery into the heart of Europe, the Ru- 
Manian nation has passed under the 
Suzerainty of Hungary, Russia, Austria, 
the Ottoman Empire, and Poland. Its 
aspirations for independence were not 
realized until the great powers were en- 
gaged in a struggle among themselves. 
At that time only was Rumania able 
to declare itself at war with the Ottoman 
Tegime, the dominating power then, and 
to declare itself independent. The date 
Was May 10, 1877. 

From that time on, the Rumanian 
People have celebrated that date as their 
Official national holiday, a day always to 
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be cherished. Coincidentally, too, this 
day, May 10, marks the emergence of the 
kingdom of Rumania. For, on May 10, 
1881, the elected Prince Carol was pro- 
claimed king. 

Today, we in America must celebrate 
this momentous self-determination of 
an ethnic group for the people of Ru- 
mania since they are prohibited from 
honoring this holiday by their Commu- 
nist overlords. Let us hope that once 
more the yoke of captivity will be over- 
thrown and that Rumania will stand free 
and independent among the freedom- 
loving nations of the world. 


Saturday Evening Post Says Congress 
Should Slam the Back Door 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the May 6, 1961, issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. In a relatively 
few words this editorial explains the 
backdoor spending loophole by which 
congressional spenders are able to 
finance programs outside the scrutiny 
of Committees on Appropriations, thus 
abdicating a responsibility written into 
the Constitution itself. 

I would hope, Mr. Speaker, that this 
editorial will reach and be read by 
hundreds of thousands of taxpaying 
Americans who in turn will be alerted 
to the need for Congress to curb this 
fiscally irresponsible device. 

In the end, public opinion must surely 
force Congress to act, and anyone read- 
ing the following editorial from the Post 
will understand why: 

CONGRESS SHOULD SLAM THE Back DOOR ON 
THE SPENDERS 

One of the first acts of the liberalized 
House Committee on Rules was to bottle 
up a resolution calling for an end to back- 
door spending, by which is meant the by- 
passing of Congress by Government agen- 
eles. Through this device billions of dollars 
never appropriated by Congress flow into 
spending agencies. This is how it is done: 

Under normal procedure two separate 
steps must be taken by Congress to establish 
a program or set up a project. First, Con- 
gress must authorize the program or project. 
Then Congress must appropriate funds from 
the U.S. Treasury to pay for it. Unfortunate- 
ly it is not required that the two steps be 
taken together. 

Why would Congress authorize a project, 
but fail to provide money to carry it out? 
The answer is that it is easier to favor some 
grandiose plan as a good idea than to 
knuckle down to the task of finding the 
money. Besides, it is more popular. Many 
a fancy spending program has sailed through 
both houses of Congress, only to be stopped 
dead in its tracks by one of the Appropria- 
tions Committees. 

Now where does the back door come in? 
This way: To bypass the Appropriations 
Committees the sponsors of some spending 
programs hit on the device of writing into 
each authorization bill a provision by which 
money for the program could be borrowed 
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from a specified fund in the U.S. Treasury. 
This fund consists of money paid back to 
the Treasury by those who had previously 
borrowed from it—other countries, for ex- 
ample. This money is earmarked to be ap- 
plied on the public debt. Before it can be 
so applied, it is up for grabs by the various 
agencies named in the authorization bills. 

Back-door spending has become a popular 
instrument for initiating programs involving 
large-scale spending unlikely to be approved 
by Appropriations Committees. 

Well, what's wrong with this? Authoriza- 
tion to drop around at the Treasury's back 
door comes from the same Congress that ap- 
propriates money in the ordinary way. 

First, this method is a loophole in the 
control of Federal spending and budgeting. 
It encourages special-interest groups and 
spenders to avoid budgetary controls. 

Second, back-door spending has enabled 
some Federal programs to continue year 
after year without scrutiny by the Appro- 
priations Committees. 

Finally, it’s probably unconstitutional. 
The Constitution provides that “No money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury but in 
consequence of appropriations made by 
law.” 

The situation calls for reform, but the 
House Rules Committee, apparently reluc- 
tant to throw up any barriers to Federal 
spending, refused to let the House vote on a 
bill which would have outlawed the prac- 
tice. 


A Plan for New Election Districts on a 
Uniform Basis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 841, 
which I introduced on January 3, 1961, 
would provide for the establishment of 
congressional districts composed of con- 
tiguous and compact territories and re- 
quire that such districts contain approxi- 
mately the same number of inhabitants. 


The need for this legislation has long 
been apparent and serious consideration 
in this session is called for. The follow- 
ing article is pertinent to this subject. 
It appeared in the New York Herald- 
Tribune on May 7, 1961: 

KENNEDY AND THE RELUCTANT CONGRESS 

(By Don Irwin) 

WASHINGTON,—The reluctance of the Dem- 
ocratic-run House to advance President 
Kennedy's New Frontier has administration 
forces at both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue 
examining causes and cures. 

The immediate phenomenon is plain: 
While the Democratic paper majority is 260 
to 172, administration proposals face re- 
sourceful opposition from a conservative 
coalition drawn from the ranks of its 99 
southern Democrats as well as its 172 Re- 
publicans. So far, the coalition has lost 
more often than it has won, but it poses a 
hazard to most bills in the President's 
domestic program. 

Raw material for the same coalition exists 
in the Senate, where 34 Republicans and 22 
Southerners could add up to a 6-vote ma- 
jority in the 100-seat Chamber. But the 
4-month record of the 87th Congress shows 
these elements haven't coalesced effectively 
in the Senate. Why is the modern Senate 
generally less conservative than the House? 
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The answers lie partly in the constitutional 
system, partly in the legislative machineries 
of the two Chambers, partly in shifting his- 
torical. trends. 

Constitutional differences worked for more 
than a century to make the Senate a citadel 
of conservatism, while the House was more 
responsive to popular demands. But the 
public demand in the big metropolitan areas 
that are absorbing more and more of the 
Nation’s population is often very different 
from—and more conservative than—the de- 
mand in the rural and smaill-city districts 
represented by most of the members of the 
conservative coalition, 

There is convincing statistical evidence to 
suggest that nonmetropolitan areas in Con- 
gress are overrepresented under the present 
apportionment of congressional seats which 
expires with the current Congress. The new 
apportionment, now underway, will bring 
substantial changes in the allocation of the 
435 permanent House seats. The changes 
are likely to cut into the coalition’s 
strength—for reasons more of politics than 
of equity. 

MANY STaTES GERRYMANDERED 


The Constitution sets a 2-year term for 
Representatives and requires that they run 
from districts laid out by State legislatures 
in compliance with the allotment of seats 
apportioned each State under the decennial 
census. The Constitution says nothing 
about districts being compact and approxi- 
mately equal in population—and they often 
aren't. 

In many States, including New York, the 
legislatures that did the apportioning 10 
years ago were themselves gerrymandered to 
furnish built-in majorities for the nonmetro- 
politan sections of the State. They were and 
are generally conservative and, outside the 
South, Republican. Repeatedly under- 
weighted in the legislatures were the less 
conservative (and usually Democratic) big 
cities. 

A recurring result from coast to coast was 
the creation of urban districts that included 
more inhabitants than the national average 
of 346,000, balanced off by rural districts that 
repeatedly run below that figure. 

There is a congressional saying that Con- 
gressmen vote their districts; Senators vote 
their States." It is true often enough to 
contribute to the difference in voting pat- 
terns between the Chambers. 


CONSTANT CAMPAIGNS 


The explanation lies in part in the limita- 
tions of the 2-year House term, as opposed 
to the 6-year Senate tenure. Because he 
must stand for reelection the year after he 
is sworn in, the House Member is generally 
campaigning covertly or openly from the 
time he takes his seat. If he comes from a 
nonurban district, however under par its 
population may be, he is as much a captive 
of majority opinion back home as is the most 
liberal New Frontiersman from the cities. 
Only bold, foolhardy or very safe Members 
break often from this pattern. 

Senators represent statewide constituen- 
cies which are usually sufficiently varied 
and conflicting—in their interests so that 
a Senator can pick and choose, since he can’t 
please everybody anyway. If there are ob- 
vious political axes to grind, he can save 
them for the 2 years before he runs for re- 
election. 

A House Member has less than a quarter 
the weight of a Senator, numerically speak- 
ing. If he is a rank-and-filer, his principle 
avenue for self-expression is group action, 
either behind his regular party leadership 
or in a sectional or ideological subgroup. 
The largest of these is the southern Demo- 
cratic bloc, the Dixiecrats who so frequently 
lend muscle to Republican minority efforts. 
There is also a Republican fragment of about 
two dozen Members, all from urban or sub- 
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urban districts, that tends to help the ad- 
ministration Democrats on economic issues. 

The Congressmen with power are the 
chairmen of the 20 standing committees 
and their important subcommittees. The 
Seniority system requires long tenure— 
which means a safe district—to attain a 
chairmanship. The result in the present 
Democratic-run Congress is that 11 chair- 
men are southerners and, in varying degree, 
conservatives. They can, and do, exercise 
considerable influence over the treatment of 
legislation, including administration bills. 

The House is more rule-bound than the 
smaller Senate, and this is essential to the 
conduct. of business in the ungainly House. 
But rules can also be used to shape the 
will of the House—as was demonstrated 
when Republicans and Dixiecrats side- 
tracked the administration's minimum-wage 
bill on a poorly attended nonrecord vote. 
They were working under rules that pre- 
vented its being brought up for a roll call, 
so the House passed a cutdown coalition bill. 
The Senate supported the broader adminis- 
tration plan. 

Congressional historians date the rise of 
conservatism in the House from the bitter 
fight in 1937 over President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's plan to pack the Supreme Court. 
It allenated most southerners and shredded 
big Democratic majorities in both Houses 
of the 75th Congress. The effect lingered 
on in the House long after the Senate breach 
was patched up on most questions except 
civil rights. 

Last August, loyal Democrats were sup- 
posed to be working to put over the legis- 
lative program backed by Senator John F. 
Kennedy, the party's Presidential nominee. 
But Dixiecrats worked successfully with Re- 
publicans, mostly in committee, to spike the 
bills the candidate sought. Revived now as 
key parts of the Kennedy program, they 
would: raise the minimum wage; initiate 
Federal aid for public schools, and incorpo- 
rate a plan for medical care to the aged Into 
the social security system. 

= SPEAKER SAM'S TEAM 

Administration lieutenants clipped the 

coalition when a hairsbreadth House vote re- 


that the conservatives on rules couldn't bot- 
tle up program bills. Since that vote in 
February, no administration bill has finally 
failed in the House—although the minimum 
wage bill was temporarily emasculated there 
and the President's medical care bill has yet 
to stir in the Ways and Means Committee, 

But most White House proposals have be- 
gun to move in the House. The credit 
goes primarily to a legislative combat team 
working under Speaker Sam RAYBURN that 
fights each issue as a separate engagement 
in a campaign mapped in close liaison with 
the White House. 

Building from a big minority of northern 
Democrats, the team scrounges the rest of 
its votes from big-city Republicans who are 
less conservative than their party's leader- 
ship and from administration-minded south- 
erners, especially those whose districts in- 
clude burgeoning new Industry. Incident- 
ally, the President’s habitual courtesy to his 
elders hasn't hurt his cause with etiquette- 
conscious senior southerners. 

To accommodate the population shifts, 
25 States face reapportionment action be- 
fore the 1962 election. Sixteen have little 
choice except to revise congressional district 
lines to compensate for loss of seats. Nine 
can either carve out new districts for new 
Congressmen or elect them “at large —state- 
wide. Altogether, 19 seats will be switched 
in a transfer in which the Northeast loses 
and the West and South gain. 


Nonsouthern Democrats stand the best 


chance of gaining in the ungentle game of 
redistricting. When the last apportionment 
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was made in the 18 months before the 1952 
election, Republican strength stood near its 
postwar zenith in the State governments 
where reapportionment is decided. The 
party had across-the-board control of 16 
State governments and commanded either 
the executive mansion or the legislature in 
a total of 30 of the States, which then 
numbered 48, 

Republican fortunes have ebbed to the 
point where the party holds full legislative 
and executive command in only 10 of the 
present 50 States. In 21 States, Republicans 
control as much as one house of the legisla- 
ture. 

The statistics look like good news for the 
Democrats, but they don’t answer the big- 
gest question raised by the migration of 
the 1950’s—what is the voting taste of the 
millions who swarmed to suburbs of big 
cities from coast to coast? Most of them 
are former city dwellers, mostly Democratic 
by habit. They are moving into suburban 
counties most of which are historically Re- 
publican. No one is sure which pressure will 
prevail, but smart politicians can do a good 
deal for the party in power by judicious 
drawing of the new district lines. Demo- 
crats will do some of the most strategic 
drawing. 

Their bonanza is California, which heads 
the list with an eight-seat gain. Democrats 
who now run the State are more than likely 
to atone for a decade-old Republican appor- 
tionment which laid out the State's 8 most 
populous congressional districts in Demo- 
cratic areas and 10 of its 12 thinly populated 
districts in Republican sections, The pres- 
ent House delegation is 16-14 Democratic, 
and that ratio seems likely to Increase. 


CHANGE MICHIGAN RATIO? 


Michigan, now solidly Democratic, had a 
Democratic governor and a Republican leg- 
islature when the last apportionment was 
made. Its present lines were drawn so that 
11 Republicans fill seats which represented 
an average of 319,000 persons each in 1950, 
while 7 Democrats speak for an average of 
406,000 each. In the process of fitting in 
one new seat, it seems likely that the Demo- 
cratic legislature will find a way to change 
these ratios. 

Pennsylvania, the apportionment's big 
loser, must pare three places off its 30-seat 
delegation. With Democrats controlling the 
governorship and the legislature, it’s likely 
that Republicans will take more than their 
share of the cuts. 

In the-South generally, reapportionment 
means contraction or expansion of the num- 
ber of (southern) Democratic Congressmen ' 
from each State. It’s not that easy in fast- 
growing, fast-changing Florida, which picks 
up four seats. There is already one Republi- 
can Congressman from Florida and there 
may be more, no matter how the Demo- 
cratic legislature draws the lines. The leg- 
islature will be hardput not to give more 
seats to the State's badly under-represented 
cities. 

Another puzzler is New Jersey, which gains 
one seat. It is the only State with reappoint- 
ment problems that holds its State elec- 
tions this year. If the Democrats retain 
their hold in Trenton, there is sure to be 
an assault on lines drawn by Republicans 
in 1951. If not, Republicans might just 
leave the old lines alone and elect the new 
Congressman at Large. 

Although New York must give up 2 of its 
43 seats, change is likely to be kept to a 
minimum. It is the only big State under full 
Republican control that faces reapportion- 
ment. The upstate Republicans who run the 
legislature aren't anxious to upset the happy 
balance laid down by their predecessors a 
decade “ago. Under it, New York City, with 
7,517,000 inhabitants, was awarded 21 Con- 
gressmen. The 7,203,000 New Yorkers who 
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lived elsewhere divided 22 Representatives 
between them. 

If the metropolitan voter continues under 
the new apportionment to receive a smaller 
share of a Congressman than his rural or 
Smalltown counterpart, the House could 
continue to be the more conservative arm 
Of Congress. But the trend could be dras- 
tically reversed if city-oriented Democrats 
take advantage of their present power to do 
some gerrymandering on their own. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr.DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
We observe the traditional national holi- 
day of the people of Rumania in com- 
memoration of that nation’s independ- 
ence and the formation of the Kingdom 
of Rumania. Since Rumania is one of 
the unfortunate nations now held in 
bondage behind the Iron Curtain, it is 
especially significant that we cooperate 
with the Rumanian people throughout 
the world in energetically perpetuating 
their goal of eventual freedom for their 
Oppressed nation. 

The Rumanian people and their vigor- 
ous monarch, King Michael, fought 
courageously to maintain their freedom 
before engulfment by the Soviet hordes 
in the closing days of World War II, and 
under the unfortunate wartime blunders 
of President Roosevelt and his advisers, 
Rumania and the other nations now be- 
hind the Iron Curtain suffered their 
Present enslavement. 

We, as Members of the U.S. Congress, 
have an obligation to the cause of true 
freedom throughout the world to re- 
dedicate ourselves on occasions such as 
this to the proposition that Rumania and 
its fellow satellite nations will, as soon 
as practical, see a rebirth of freedom. 

Rumania has had a long, unique his- 
tory marked by numerous battles for 
Survival. As is the case in all small na- 
tions, the danger of domination by huge 
Neighbors has always been present, but 
the Rumanian people have maintained 
their spirit of resistance to oppression, 
their nationality, their culture, their dis- 
tinctive customs and observations, and 
they are maintaining them today. 

Mr. Speaker, as we commemorate the 
Rumanian national holiday, it is well 
for us to appreciate the Rumanian his- 
torical contributions but also to empha- 
size that we look forward to the future 
When these heroic people will once again 
Share in true freedom and be permitted 
to establish a government of their own 
choice. 

I also wish to take this opportunity to 
Commend the Americans of Rumanian 
ancestry for their great contributions to 
the United States. They are honest, 
hardworking, dedicated people, who have 
made great contributions to the develop- 
ment of this country, just as their people 
in Europe for centuries who were the 
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bulwark of Christianity against the Mos- 
lem invaders, and who always stood 
for sound principles in government, and 
freedom and legitimate nationalistic as- 
pirations for all men. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, the average man on the 
street has become familiar with many 
strange new countries since the begin- 
ning of World War II. Rumania, how- 
ever, remains relatively unknown. In- 
deed to many people the word suggests 
haunting melodies played on the violin 
but little else. Even the geographical 
location of this country of 17 million 
people is remote—it is east of Hungary 
and west of the Black Sea with the 
Danube flowing along its southern 
border. 

Even less known is the history of Ru- 
mania. Since the beginning of modern 
times, Rumania has been overrun again 
and again by Huns, Goths, Turks, and 
others, For nearly 700 years, from the 
13th to the 19th centuries, they lived 
under the harsh rule of the Ottoman 
Empire. After several unsuccessful at- 
tempts during the last century they 
finally achieved independence on May 
10, 1877. This is the date which we 
commemorate. Unfortunately, their 
freedom was not to endure. In Decem- 
ber 1947 King Michael was forced to 
abdicate under Communist pressure and 
the country is now completely dominated 
by the U.S.S.R. The Russians “liber- 
ated” Rumania primarily to make use 
of its rich oil reserves. 

Since the country is so far removed 
from the lives of most Americans—the 
question may be asked—why is Ruman- 
ian Independence Day being celebrated 
in the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America? 

The answer can be found in the quo- 
tation from John Donne— 

No man is an island, entire of itself; every 
man is a piece of the continent, a part of 
the main; any man's death diminishes me. 
because I am involved in mankind; and 
therefore never send to know for whom the 
bell tolls; it tolls for thee. 


Like the Poles, the Hungarians, and 
other mid-European peoples, the Ru- 
manians loved freedom and fought gal- 
lantly and stubbornly for it. Their un- 
fortunate position, flanked on every side 
by greedy and unscrupulous neighbors, 
has doomed them to subservience time 
after time. 

Just as John Donne reflects that the 
death of one person diminishes all of hu- 
manity, so the loss of freedom in one 
country, even though a small and remote 
one, is a loss of freedom to all mankind. 

How can we encourage people suffer- 
ing under foreign domination as the 
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Rumanians are today? One way is by 
being very conscious, very aware of our 
own privileges. Such dedicated men as 
Comdr. Alan Shepard are an inspira- 
tion to all who love freedom. But his 
achievement was only possible because 
he had complete faith in the vigilance 
of the hundreds of other people working 
on the Project Mercury. In the same 
way we cannot for one moment be un- 
mindful of our responsibilities. We can- 
not, as participants in the government 
of this great Nation, “cut corners” or in 
any way jeopardize those values which 
differentiate our system of government 
from the communistic system. 

There is another reason for our aware- 
ness of the plight of captured nations. 
Here in the security of the United States, 
long accustomed to our advantages, 
there is a tendency to use such words 
as “freedom” and “justice” lightly. In 
our efforts to be tolerant of all opinions 
we sometimes become fuzzy-minded. 
Tolerance is an innate part of our 
philosophy of government but it requires 
thorough knowledge. When we fail to 
be cognizant of the real meaning of such 
words as freedom and justice, we can 
quickly clear our minds by observing the 
plight of a conquered people. There is 
nothing indistinct about the difference 
between our system of government and 
that of the so-called People’s Republics. 
This is an euphemistic term for a govern- 
ment which is not of the people, nor by 
the people, nor for the people, but on the 
people. 

We must keep faith with the Rumani- 
ans, and the other captive nations in 
bondage. The Rumanians, who have 
continued the struggle for freedom over 
the centuries can be trusted to keep up 
their resistance to this sinister new 
ideology. We cannot be an island entire 
of ourselves, we cannot forget the ordeal 
of this small and remote country, we 
must offer all encouragement to these 
valiant people. 

This is why Congressmen of widely 
divergent racial backgrounds come down 
to the well of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America to 
commemorate Rumanian Independence 
Day for a nation which today is without 
independence. 


We Can Have Adequate Defense if We 
Cut Nonessential Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people have never failed to make 
whatever sacrifices are necessary to pre- 
serve our freedom and to protect this 
Nation against any threat by foreign foe 
or natural cause. I believe the Amer- 
ican people have demonstrated they are 
far ahead of our national leadership in 
meeting the challenge of today. I have 
not heard a single objection to spending 
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whatever is necessary for defense and 
for winning the race to conquer space. 
We can budget whatever it takes to do 
these jobs and still maintain a strong 
economy, if the administration will stop 
pushing the nonessential, nondefense 
programs for which we are spending 
an ever-increasing amount far out of 
proportion to the increase we are ask- 
ing for defense spending. We must 
make a choice. If the administration 
will take the lead, I am sure it will find 
a ready and willing people to support 
whatever action is necessary. The 
Need To Choose” is a thought-provok- 
ing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal, which is included herein: 
Tux Neen To CHOOSE 


No one, we suppose, is under any lingering 
illusion about the costs of exploration and 
national defense in the years ahead; those 
costs. promise to skyrocket. 

President Kennedy has just spoken of a 
bigger space effort. Annual outlays for 
civilian space work alone will probably more 
than triple, to $3 billion, within a very few 
years, this newspaper has reported. Military 
spending, already consuming more than half 
the national budget, will also continue to 
rise; for one reason, the engines of war grow 
more costly as they grow more complex. 

Whether all the prospective increases in 
defense and space spending are absolutely 
necessary is something few of us are in a 
position to judge, though all would agree that 
whatever is necessary must be spent. But the 
prospect does raise what former Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon calls a fundamental issue, an 
issue all but overlooked by most commenta- 
tors and most people in Washington. 

The issue, as Mr. Nixon puts it, is “how 
our national effort is being mobilized to 
meet the threat to our existence. For ex- 
ample, the new administration has made pro- 
posals which would impose upon the Na- 
tion, over a 2-year period, an additional $10 
billion in new obligational authority, with 
the result that we shall have a new deficit 
of at least $5 billion even if revenues are 
estimated on the optimistic side. 

“Of this new total of $15 billion in spend- 
ing and obligations, less than one-third is 
to be spent for defense and national security 
over and above the Eisenhower estimates. 
Fully $11 billion is budgeted for spending 
and obligational authority in nonmilitary 
areas such as health, welfare, education, 
housing, and public works.“ 

Opinions naturally differ about the merits 
of these new domestic spending proposals; 
our own opinion is that most of those pre- 
sented or enacted so far are remarkably ill- 
conceived even in terms of their ostensible 
aims. There is no doubt at all, however, that 
they are extremely expensive and that they 
will grow still more expensive in the later 
years when defense and space costs will also 
be much higher. 

And when the Government Is already head- 
ing into deeper deficits, it takes no great 
economic foresight to see the inflation that 
is being built up for the future. Among 
its many other evils, such inflation would 
of course boost still more the costs of all 
the things, including defense and space 
work, which the Government is trying to do. 

Even if the various new or enlarged do- 
mestic programs were desirable in them- 
selves, the necessity for choice is inescapable. 
President Kennedy and most Americans be- 
lieve international communism’s threat is 
grave and getting worse; then the priority 
belongs on meeting the threat. The Nation 
cannot undertake all these things as well 
and still maintain a strong economy which 
is the foundation of military s 

The President recently referred to what he 
regards as a kind of collective American un- 
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willingness to do the things that must be 
done in the face of the Communist threat. 
We do not believe such unwillingness exists; 
on the contrary, we think the people are 
perfectly prepared for greater sacrifices if 
needed to preserve their freedom and their 
Nation. 

What many people are perhaps unwilling 
to countenance, in a time of international 
peril and domestic inflationary danger, is 
business as usual in Washington—this 
splurge of new billions for political hand- 
outs. That is not a particularly noble cause 
for which to pay still higher taxes or suffer 
more inflation or both. 

The United States has never been, and we 
think is not now, a Nation of children in- 
capable of understanding the need for choice. 
The choice today is as simple as it is funda- 
mental. In Mr. Nixon's words, “before we 
embark on any new spending programs at 
home, we should put first things first * * + 
so that we can meet the increased threat of 
Communist aggression.” 

If the Kennedy administration and the 
compatible Congress would restrain their 
extravagance for the nonessentials, they 
would be able to see clearly America’s will- 
ingness to sacrifice for the essentials. 


Year-Round Lakes Shipping Feasible 
From Technical, Economic Stand- 
points 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, the pos- 
sibility of keeping the Great Lakes open 
to commercial shipping during the win- 
ter months has intrigued businessmen, 
scientists and the general public for the 
last 50 years. Since the completion of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway this interest 
has intensified with the realization of the 
annual economic benefits which would 
derive from year-round shipping activi- 
ties on our great inland seaway. 

Last week a number of Members of 
this body from the Great Lakes area, 
including myself, introduced a bill to 
authorize a study by the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the feasibility of keeping the 
lakes and the seaway open during the 
winter months, This study will be con- 
cerned with various deicing systems and 
methods of removing ice blockades, and 
its purpose will be to determine the pos- 
sibility, means, and economic justifica- 
tion for providing year-round navigation 
on the Great Lakes—including connect- 
ing harbors and channels—and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

The following article by Ray Bruner, 
science editor of the Toledo Blade, con- 
tains an interesting and informative dis- 
cussion of the problems, possibility and 
potentiality involved in this undertaking. 
I commend it to the attention of all who 
are interested in the subject: 

YEAR-ROUND LAKES SHIPPING FEASIBLE From 
TECHNICAL, Economic STANDPOINTS—IN- 
CREASINGLY URGENT BECAUSE OF FUEL 
STORAGE 


(By Ray Bruner) 
Shipping on the Great Lakes and through 
the St. Lawrence Seaway can be conducted 
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the year around, providing there is a willing- 
ness to make the Investment. 

Year-round shipping, in spite of ice for- 
mation, is both technically and economically 
feasible. 

The necessity is becoming increasingly 
urgent, particularly in the Toledo-Detroit 
area, where fuel storage is a problem in 
meeting the demands of a growing economy. 

These are the conclusions today of Rear 
Adm. Edward H. Thiele, Coast Guard engi- 
neer in chief, Washington, which he based 
on a thorough study of weather conditions, 
ice formation, ice breaking potentialities, 
ship design and other considerations. He 
recently presented his ideas for study to 
faculty members and students of naval 
architecture at the University of Michigan. 

In his analysis, he did not take into ac- 
count such proposals as H-bomb blasting 
under the lake bed, or the more recent sug- 
gestion that atom plants be constructed at 
the headwaters of the St. Lawrence River 
to provide heat for keeping the ice melted. 

Admiral Thiele pointed out that Great 
Lakes’ open water navigation extends from 
April 15 to December 15, that relatively few 
commercial vessels, during the 4 months of 
winter, ply the lakes and interconnecting 
channels, and that no traffic moves along the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

“The situation exists,” he said, “not be- 
cause navigation is impossible within the 
present state of the art, but because of tradi- 
tion, economic requirements, and the lack 
of modern equipment to cope with the ice 
problem.” 

There is an increasing demand for fuel in 
areas where land transportation facilities are 
not adequate to meet the requirements. In 
the heavily industrialized Detroit area, year- 
round movement of coal is n X 

“In past years,” he said, “the storage yards 
were adequate to take care of the winter 
demand, but with the ever increasing output 
required by our expanding economy, a con- 
tinual resupply is now mandatory. 

“Over the years, the coal industry and the 
railroads have developed the Toledo area as 
a major distribution point on the Great 
Lakes. This corresponds to the Hampton 
Roads outlet on the east coast. Economi- 
cally, the combined use of rail and water 
transportation is sound, and provides a flexi- 
bility and low cost not possible by rail alone. 

“Today, all-year operations are maintained 
between Detroit and Toledo by standard self- 
unloaders, some of which have been ice- 
strengthened. With the assistance of Coast 
Guard icebreakers, the Detroit River and 
shallow into the Maumee are kept open 
throughout the winter. 

SIMILAR DEMAND FOR OIL 


“There are many other industrial areas 
along the Great Lakes that depend on coal 
from Toledo, and as their demands increase, 
they too will require winter resupply.” 

A similar demand exists for oil along Lake 
Michigan. Present oil tanker fleets are in- 
adequate for operations through the ice. 
They are being successfully employed the 
year around, however, through a cooperative 
effort of the Coast Guard and industry. 

The Great Lakes, with 95,000 square miles 
of water surface and 8,300 miles of shore 
line, drain approximately 325,000 square 
miles of land. During the warm months 
they store up a tremendous amount of heat, 
which is not entirely dissipated until mid- 
spring. Winter winds cause surface water to 
sink, with the warm water rising to the top. 
This “mixing bowl effect” prevents some 
areas from freezing, even though the air 
temperature is below zero. 

The stored up heat, along with the mixing 
bowl effect, keeps large areas free of ice, even 
in Lake Erle, Admiral Thiele said. 

ICE SURVEY MADE 


Under different conditions, nine different 
varieties of ice form on the lakes. 
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Occasionally ice dams form, threatening 
floods in some localities and city water sup- 
Plies in others. Ice thickness may reach 50 
inches in some areas, but, in most, it ranges 
only from 6 to 18 inches. 

In the winter of 1958-59, the Coast Guard's 
aircraft, surface vessels, and shore stations 
made a complete survey of ice formation 
and breakup. 

During the last 15 years, Admiral Thiele 
said, the Coast Guard cutter Mackinaw has 
been able to plow through all ice barriers. 
This cannot be done by the customary lake 
freighters, however. with their shallow draft 
and blunt bows. 

Another obstacle is the freezing spray. to 
which low board boats are particularly vul- 
nerable. Ice jams also block the channels at 
the Soo, Welland Canal and St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Because of the ice, buoys serving as 
guides into channels, must also be taken in 
during the winter. 

Solutions to problems such as these would 
include: 

More consistent and thorough ice report- 
ing system. 

Larger fleet of ice breakers to be of service 
Over the entire lake area. 

Change in design of Great Lakes ships “to 
Permit all-year operations without excessive 
damage and wuneconomically overpowered 
Propulsion plants.” 

Improved navigation system to provide 
guldance in unbuoyed channels. 

Compressed air bubbler systems to prevent 
ice formation in locks and dock areas. 

De-icing devices on all mechanical equip- 
Ment ashore and on ships. 

Ice diversion jetties and changes in some 
channels in the S00-Whitefish Bay area and 
along the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

“There is every reason to believe,“ Admiral 
Thiele concluded, “that general all- year com- 
Mercial navigation on the Great Lakes will 
become a reality with the expanding econo- 
My and increased demands for transporta- 
tlon facilities.“ 


Government Requirements Contracts— 
Snares for Unwary Contractors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
N 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the January 1961 issue of the Commer- 
cial Law Journal: 

WASHINGTON NOTES 
(By Solomon Dimond) 


COVERNMENT REQUIREMENTS CONTRACTS— 
SNARES FOR UNWARY CONTRACTORS 
The increasing use by the Government of 
term requirements contracts has spotlighted 
new hazards for heedless Government con- 
tractors. Term requirements contracts for 
goods or services are used when the Govern- 
ment does not know what its requirements 
Will be for any stated period of time, but 
wishes to have a contractor commit himself 
to supply the Government's needs for that 
Period at a fixed price. Ostensibly the Gov- 
ernment commits itself to place all of its 
requirements for the specified goods or serv- 
ices with the contractor during the stated 
period. In d ents con- 
tracts, the U.S. Court of Claims said: * 


Footnotes at end of speech, 
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“Though this type of contract lacks the 
fixed and definable signposts of quantity 
which are ordinarily found in supply con- 
tracts, business necessities require that they 
be deemed enforceable.” 

The contractor gives a valuable consid- 
eration for the promise of performance on 
his part, which entitles him to a reasonable 
opportunity to make a fair profit, However, 
overzealous contracting officers, anxious to 
give the Government every advantage and 
with an utter disregard for “mutuallty” can 
cause the entrapment of a contractor. 

SNARE NO, 1 

As an aid to the contractor in determining 
the quantity of goods or services he might 
be called on to furnish and to compute his 
price, the Government furnishes its quan- 
titative estimate of requirement. Govern- 
ment requirements estimates are sometimes 
either deliberately or carelessly computed to 
the advantage of the Government and to the 
detriment of the contractor. In most in- 
stances, since the contractor cannot deter- 
mine the Government's requirements, he has 
no way of knowing or ascertaining whether 
the Government estimate is realistic. How- 
ever, to rely on the Government estimate 
could be fatal. The cemetery of defunct Goy- 
ernment contractors has a good number of 
tombstones indicating the demise was due 
to a reliance upon Government estimates. 

The Government view of the obligations 
to furnish correct estimates is illustrated by 
a recent decision” of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, The case involved a requirements con- 
tract for the removal of all trash from speci- 
fied buildings for a period of 1 year, The 
Government estimated the number of cubic 
yards of trash which would be generated per 
month at each building. The bid invitation 
required the bidders to quote a lump sum 
monthly fixed price to perform the services. 
The contractor had no way of computing the 
amount of trash which would be generated 
in 1 month at each building and was forced 
to rely on the Government's estimates. De- 
spite the fact that the Government conced- 
edly erred in its computation of the esti- 
mates, the Comptroller General refused to 
give the contractor any relief. The Comp- 
troller General held that there could be no 
reformation of the contract because the mis- 
take was “in the inducement of the con- 
tract and not in the drafting or execution of 
the contract,” 

Further “the contract as written ex- 
presses the true intention and agreement 
of the parties and the fact that the parties 
might have made a different contract had 
they known the true state of affairs is im- 
material.” The Comptroller General ignored 
the fact that the parties had intended the 
“estimate” to be a realistic one and that 
the contract as written did not represent the 
true intention and agreement of the parties. 
He likewise concluded that to have a refor- 
mation on the basis of misrepresentation or 
fraud, it must be based upon a failure of the 
contract, as written, to express the true in- 
tent of the parties. He placed great reliance 
on the fact that although the amounts in- 
dicated were estimates.“ the dominant 
quantity was all.“ There was, however, no 
recognition of the conceded fact that the 
estimates were based upon factual errors 
made by the Government. The contractor 
had no way of ascertaining the true facts and 
if he made an error, his error was in relying 
upon the Government's representations. 

The Court of Claims takes the position that 
“where the understanding of the parties, as 
embodied in the language of the contract, is 
for the supplying of whatever amounts of 
goods or services the buyer may require, then 
the inclusion of a quantity estimate will not 
be viewed as anything more than a device to 
assist the parties in coming to terms.“ The 
fact that quantities are set forth as “esti- 
mates” creates no obligation upon the part 
of the Government, absent bad faith, since 
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the dominant measure is the Government re- 
quirements. The court contended that the 
Government could not give a guarantee or 
warranty as to any specific amount for the 
reason that “the exigencies of national se- 
curity in today’s world make the number of 
troops situated at any given Installation 
subject to sudden, unexpected upward and 
downward fluctuations.” 

Yet the court failed to recognize that if 
the Government had no way of estimating 
the quantity, certainly a contractor would 
have less information on which to evaluate 
the future requirement. 

In a classical situation of entrapment a 
contractor had a contract to remove all“ 
of the garbage as a particular Navy installa- 
tion which had a population of about 500 
men. The contractor had a pig farm and a 
sufficient number of trucks to give him a 
balanced operation. With the advent of the 
Korean war, the installation quickly ex- 
panded about tenfold and the contractor 
had more garbage than he could cope with, 
and pleaded for relief. Despite the fact 
that the Navy recognized the hardship and 
wanted to give the contractor relief, the 
Comptroller General held that the dominant 
measure Was “all” and the contractor was 
stuck with his “bargain.” While the U.S. 
Court of Claims has the fact that 
some courts in the past have held this type 
of requirements contract invalid for want 
of mutuality, the current view is that they 
have mutuality of consideration and enforce- 
able cross-promises. The court states that: 
“Their utility in the commercial world de- 
mands that they be recognized as binding.” 
The unconscionable advantage given to the 
Government is obvious. But the greater 
fault is the likelihood that many unsuspect- 
ing contractors, not versed in the intricacies 
of the law, will be victimized because they 
ascribe significance to the inclusion of “esti- 
mates.” 


SNARE NO. 2 


Gambling is a universal custom in which 
the participants are both willing to take a 
chance on a contingency, providing that 
neither party can influence the outcome. 
Requirements contracts are in effect wager- 
ing contract. Both parties assume that the 
contract price is a fair one and that the 
supplier of the goods or services will make a 
reasonable profit. 

As the gambler would put it, the odds 
favor the Government. If the cost of sup- 
plying goods or services should rise (there 
is no ceiling to rising costs), the contractor 
is faced with an unlimited loss. On the 
other hand, if the cost of supplying goods 
or services should drop (there is a base to 
the dropping of costs), the contractor might 
enjoy a relatively small windfall. 

The contractor must perforce rely upon 
the integrity and good faith of the Gov- 
ernment. However, this reliance is on oc- 
casion misplaced. Government personnel, 
like their commercial coun some- 
times cannot resist the temptation to take 
advantage of the contractor. Although the 
requirements contracts are usually manda- 
tory contracts, requiring the Government to 
order all of its stated requirements from the 
contractor, the Government has two escape 
routes. If the cost of goods has dropped, 
the Government can walt until the contract 
period has expired, and then buy at the 
lower price. In some instances, the Gov- 
ernment has withheld placing orders and 
utilized its reserve warehouse stocks. 

If there is a long waiting period, there is a 
built-in escape route. Tucked away in the 
“General Provisions” which are included in 
practically all Government supply contracts 
(goods and services) is a provision permitting 
the Government to cancel at will for its own 
convenience, If the price of the goods or 
services should drop, the Government can 
terminate the contract. Of course, the Gov- 
ernment would be liable for termination 
charges. However, the Government would 
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probably accept and pay for what it had 
ordered, but undoubtedly would resist pay- 
ing any termination claim on what it had not 
ordered. Since the requirements contracts 
generally are for staple items, it would argue 
that the Government had no fixed obliga- 
tion to take any additional quantity of serv- 
ices or goods. It is clear that the contractor 
would lose his profit on the terminated por- 
tion of the contract. If the Government 
terminates a mandatory term supply con- 
tract, under the termination for convenience 
clause, and then reprocures from another 
source at a lower price, it should be con- 
sidered as a breach of the contract, although 
a court might conclude that the Government 
was merely exercising a contract right when 
it terminated the contract. 

The U.S. Court of Claims recently con- 
sidered the problem of whether a contractor 
whose typewriter repair service requirements 
contract was terminated had a claim against 
the Government for breach of contract. The 
case Involved a contractor who was one of 
four contractors in the San Diego, Calif., area 
who were awarded identical typewriter re- 
pair service contracts. Government agencies 
in the area who had need for such services 
were required to utilize the services of any 
one of the four companies. The contract of 
one of the four companies was improperly 
canceled for default. The court held that 
the contract was breached and remanded the 
case to the Commissioner to determine the 
extent of damages. While the court rec- 
ognized the difficulty in determining the 
amount of damages, it gave the Commis- 
sioner guidelines, by asking for findings on 
specific points. 

However, the court intimated that if the 
Government enlarged its own repair facilities 
so that it had no further needs, the Gov- 
ernment would have no obligation to the 
contractor since it no longer had require- 
ments. This indicated view is manifestly 
unfair, for the contract required the con- 
tractor to maintain his facilities and to pro- 
vide services at a fixed price for 1 year with- 
out any corresponding obligation upon the 
part of the Government to utilize those 
services merely because the Government dur- 
ing the contract year had expanded its own 
facilities so that it had no requirements. 
Under these conditions it would permit the 
Governmeht to take advantage of the con- 
tractor by causing him to expend time and 
money and additionally have him keep his 
facility in a standby condition during the 
contract period, without any corresponding 
obligation on the part of the Government to 
utilize the contractor’s services. It would 
be the same as getting the benefit of insur- 
ance without having to pay any premium for 
the protection. 

A mandatory 1-year requirements contract 
for a staple chemical product was recently 
terminated by the Army for its own con- 
venience. Subsequently, it alleged it had 
found another Government agency that had 
available material which it would acquire at 
a saving to the Government. The contract- 
ing officer contended that he was merely 
exercising a right afforded to him under the 
contract. The standard termination for con- 
venience clause in the contract gives the 
Government the unilateral right to termi- 
nate its contract obligation, while requiring 
the contractor to stand ready to perform for 
the full stated period of 1 year. It would 
appear that the canceling of a requirements 
contract, not because there were no require- 
ments, but to effect a saving by buying the 
requirements from another source, albeit a 
Government source, would be such an act of 
bad faith as to constitute a breach of con- 
tract. The Government would have been in 
a better technical position had it not can- 
celed the contract, but merely did not order 
its requirements. It is the deprivation of 
the contractor's right to get orders for the 
Government's requirements which is the 
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gravamen of his right to redress, and not the 
failure of the Government to place orders 
with him for its requirements. The latter 
involves the issues of administrative discre- 
tion and the meaning of the word “require- 
ments.” The unconscionable advantage 
given to the Government by permitting it to 
escape from its contract obligation can 
hardly be considered to give mutuality to the 
contract. 

If the Comptroller General and the courts 
do not provide relief to entrapped contrac- 
tors, and the Government persists in taking 
advantage of unwary contractors, it is up to 
Congress to see to it that the situation is 
rectified. If the Government were not in- 
volved, this might well be the sort of ethical 
situation which would get the interest of a 
better business bureau. 


Contracts are usually for 1 fiscal year’s 
requirements. 

2 Walker Manufacturing Co. v. Swift & Co., 
200 Fed. 529, 531 (1912). 

* B-143438, Oct. 24, 1960, 

Shader Contractors, Inc. v. 
States, — C. Cls, — (Apr. 6, 1960). 

* Harvey Ward Locke v. United States, — 
C. Cis. — (Nov. 2, 1960). 
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The New York Times Views House Un- 
American Activities Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
a New York Times editorial of May 8, 
1961, which points up one of the issues 
which I raised in my remarks in this 
House on March 1, 1961. 

The editorial follows: 

“OPERATION ABOLITION” 


The film entitled “Operation Abolition” is 
an official production of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee dealing with 
the demonstrations against it during hear- 
ings in San Francisco last May. It gives a 
misleading impression that the demon- 
strators were organized and directed by 
Communists as part of a campaign to abol- 
ish the committee—with the implication 
that all who opposed the committee are 
Communist-inspired. Defense Department 
purchases of prints for its libraries, and a 
great increase of its sales and public show- 
ings, make essential a full understanding 
of the film's accuracy and origin. 

The pictures in the film feature almost 
exclusively the disorders that occurred. 
They give special prominence to the inex- 
cusable disruptions at the hearing by a few 
Communists and others charged by the 
committee with being such. The fact is, 
however, that the demonstrators were al- 
most entirely students who were peacefully, 
though noisily, protesting what they be- 
lieved to have been the committee's unfair 
and unconstitutional conduct and its re- 
fusal to admit them to the hearing room 
packed with friends of the committee. 

The only violence shown in the film is that 
of the police in ejecting many of the protest- 
ers from the city hall. But every one of the 
64 who were arrested by the police has since 
been found innocent of wrongdoings by the 
courts. Neither the picture nor the com- 
mentary gives any firm evidence of Commu- 
nist direction or control of the bulk of dem- 
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onstrators, as is charged by members of the 
committee who appear on the film. 

Not only is the film itself reprehensible, 
but so also is the way it was made and is 
distributed. It is composed of cuttings— 
chosen without regard to sequence—from 
pictures made by the broadcasting com- 
panies and subpenaed by the committee. 
These were turned over to a commercial 
company to make the film. More than 700 
prints have since been sold by the company 
at $100 each. This whole un-American 
operation by the Un-American Activities 
Committee is evidence not of the need of 
its continuance but need of its abolition— 
a course we have urged before. 


New York Mirror Portrays a Great Amer- 
ican: Senator John O. Pastore, of 


Rhode Island 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recor the text of an 
article appearing in today’s New York 
Daily Mirror entitled “Immigrant Boy 
to U.S. Senator.” The article is written 
by Ara Piastro and Harry Altshuler and 
is another in the series on eminent 
Americans of Italian extraction. 

The immigrant boy who reached the 
position of U.S. Senator is none other 
than our beloved and very able Senator 
from Rhode Island, the Honorable JoHN 
O. Pastore, who is a credit to America 
and a source of joy and honor to his 
Italian forbears. Those who are seeking 
to malign the good name of the Italian 
American community should study the 
career of a man like Senator PASTORE 
and his record of service to America, be- 
fore they are ready to condemn a whole 
people because of the misdeeds of a few. 

The article in the Mirror reads as 
follows: 

IMMIGRANT Boy To U.S. SENATOR 
(By Ara Piastro and Harry Altshuler) 

“Don't look at it as a ‘hyphenated-Amer- 
can’ story,” said U.S. Senator JohN O. Pas- 
TORE, Democrat, of Rhode Island, It's just 
an American story. Nothing unusual about 
it. It happens all the time.” 

He was talking about his own career. 

It isn't often, however, that boy orphaned 
at the age of 8 finances his own education, 
rises to the governorship of his State, and 
becomes a Member of the US. Senate. 

Pastore, born in Providence, R.I., on March 
17, 1907, is the only man of Italian parentage 
in the Senate. He is conscious of the old 
world heritage, and proud of it—but he has 
never traded on it or tried to turn it into a 
political asset. 

“Though I am very proud of my ancestral 
background and wouldn't allow anyone to 
belittle ít," he said, “I feel wholly American. 
I wouldn't wear my heritage on my sleeve 
or attempt to enhance my career with it. 
My feeling is that it’s not wise to fence your- 
self in with groupism, a form of self-segrega- 
tion. In my State, with only a nominal 
population of Italian background, I had to 
be everybody's Governor—and I try to be 
everybody's Senator.” 
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His father, Michele, came to this country 
as a young man from San Archangelo, near 
Naples. Here Michele married a young wom- 
an named Erminia, also from Italy. To- 
gether they sought in the new land the same 
shining light that brought so many others— 
“a better life.” 

Michele, a tailor, died at the age of 41, 
leaving his widow with five children to bring 
up. John was 8. Almost from the time he 
could walk, he learned to work. When he 
was going to grammar school he had errand- 
boy jobs after class. Through high school, 
he worked in jewelry shops and for a power 
company. It didn't appear to hurt his school- 
ing; he was an honor student at Classical 
High School in Providence. 

Impelled—he doesn’t quite know why, it 
just seemed natural—toward the study of 
law, he took his law degree at Northeastern, 
& Boston-based university which at the time 
Tan an extension division in Providence. 

Getting involved in a political career 
Seemed inevitable for him. He was intensely 
interested in government problems on all 
levels. He began to do a lot of public speak- 
ing because he enjoyed being with people. 
All of this catapulted him into the State 
assembly in 1934, when he was 27, and ever 
Since then his career has been one of public 
Service. 

He was reelected in 1936; served as an as- 
Sistant State attorney general for several 
years, Lieutenant Governor in 1944-45, and 
Governor from 1945 to 1950, In 1950 he 
Went to the U.S. Senate. 

He was married in 1941 to the former Elena 
Elizabeth Caito, and they have three chil- 
dren—John, Frances, and Louise. 

As a legislator he prefers not to be labeled 
as specially interested in a particular field, 
but he admits a profound concern for what 
he calls “the consumer panorama.” He 
thinks like an citizen, a consumer, 
and tries to represent that point of view 
on matters as varied as civil rights, naturali- 
Zation, trade and the other things that affect 
the average family. 

He is a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, the Defense, Appropriations, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tees, and chairman of a subcommittee work- 
ing out a new policy to help the textile in- 
dustry. 

He is busy enough—and sure enough of 
himself and his gfound—so that petty prej- 
udice against Americans of Italian birth or 
descent has never troubled him. 

“As a people,” he remarked, “we have 
withstood the vicissitudes of the ages; we 
are virile and strong enough to withstand 
this offending trivia which will wash away 
like footprints in sand. Let us not give it 
Credence that it doesn’t deserve. Within the 
Scientific community, for instance, in the 
World of scholarship, music, art, also, in the 
Courts where there are many judges of 
Italian ancestry, there is no such prejudice.” 

For himself, his area of concern is the 
Problems of all people, because political life 
Stands, in his estimation, next to the min- 
istry as the human instrument for helping 
everyone. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
Cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
Copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
— Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE or Laws oF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, Cc. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proc The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to-be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcaus shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock pm. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Co: Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without è 

6. Notation of withheld remarks. —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
Same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters——The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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Senator Edward D. Baker, of Oregon, a 
Civil War Hero and Friend of Lincoln, 
Killed in Battle of Balls Bluff, October 
21, 1861 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
One of the first and greatest U.S. Sen- 
ators from my State was Edward Dick- 
inson Baker, whose brilliant career was 
Cut short by his tragic death nearly 100 
years ago in the battle of Balls Bluff, 
Va., October 21, 1861. He was one of 
the first senior officers of the Union 
Army to die on the battlefield. In his 
honor and memory stands a statue of 
Baker in the Rotunda of the Capitol, 
Which was placed there at President 
Abraham Lincoln's suggestion. 

Born in England, Baker served as an 
Illinois lawyer and congressman and 
as a volunteer colonel in the Mexican 
War. He achieved fame as a trial law- 
yer in San Francisco and was elected 
by the Oregon Legislature to the Sen- 
ate of the United States October 2, 1860. 
The “Grey Eagle“ as he was nicknamed 
Was considered one of the great orators 
of the 19th century. He died serving 
as a major general of volunteers. 

It would seem particularly appropri- 
ate to honor Senator Baker on the 100th 
anniversary of his death in connection 
With the Civil War centennial. I have 
Corresponded with the Post Office De- 
bartment urging the Department to is- 
Sue a special commemorative stamp in 
honor of this distinguished leader. I 
am hopeful this might be done. State 
Tepresentative Clinton P. Haight, Jr., 
Who represents Baker County in the 
Oregon Legislature, has called this mat- 


ter to my attention, and the Baker 


County Historical Society has also cor- 

-responded with me on this matter. 
The city and county of Baker in my 
State are named after this outstanding 
Public figure. 

Former Representative A. W. Lafferty 
of Oregon has written a penetrating bio- 
graphical sketch of Senator Baker which 
appeared in the Sunday Oregonian of 
May 7, 1961. I ask unanimous consent 
that this article Was Oregon’s Hero- 
Senator An Alien?” be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Was OREGON'S Hero-Senator AN ALIEN? 

(By A. W. Lafferty) 

In 1801 or 1811—the evidence is conflict- 

ing—a handsome manchild was born in 
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London, England, to Edward Baker, a weaver 
by trade, and his wife Lucy Dickinson Baker. 

He was their first born, and they named 
him Edward Dickinson Baker. 

Charles Dickens, writing of our American 
statesmen, said Stephen A. Douglas was “a 
steam engine in breeches.” 

Today it may be said that Edward Dick- 
inson Baker, a Civil War Senator from Ore- 
gon, was a human jet, who rose to immor- 
tality with the speed of spacecraft still in 
the making. 

The Bakers, father, mother, and children, 
including Edward Dickinson, arrived in 
Philadelphia as immigrants in 1815, when 
the future Oregon Senator was either 4 or 
14, depending on date of his birth. 

Feeling his genius, young Edward lost no 
time. He attended public school, did home- 
work at night, was a little later apprenticed 
as a student weaver to a Philadelphia textile 
mill, which would indicate he may have been 
born in 1801 instead of 1811. 

In 1825 the Bakers moved West, first to 
New Harmony, Ind., for a year, then on to 
Bellville, Nl., where young Edward had the 
free run of a fine library owned by a former 
Lieutenant Governor of Minois, 

That was the first main source of young 
Baker's self-education, which was classical, 
broad, and deep. 

In 1828 young Baker went to Carrollton, 
III., where, in 1829, he was admitted to the 
bar, “at 19,” the biographers say, and soon 
married a widow lady, Mary Ann Lee, “10 
years his senior.” Mrs. Lee already had two 
children, Four more were born to the new 
union, and affectionately reared. 

In 1837 Mr. and Mrs. Edward Dickinson 
Baker moved to Springfield, I1., whereupon 
the lifelong friendship between Lincoln and 
Baker was formed. 

Long before he was President, Lincoln 
named his first son, who died young and is 
buried in Springfield, Edward Dickinson 
Lincoln. 

Baker's service in the lower House of Con- 
gress: One term from Springfield, 1845-47; 
one term from Galena, a different district, 
1849-51. Baker was elected from the Galena 
district on 3 months’ residence, The reason 
Baker went to Galena was that Lincoln, who 
served one term in the Congress, 1847-49, 
was still the incumbent when Baker got 
home from the Mexican War in 1848, and 
thinking Lincoln might desire a second 
term, which Lincoln didn't, Baker went to 
Galena, registered at a hotel, and was 
elected from there. 

Col. E. D. Baker arrived in California in 
1852, practiced law and was active in politics 
until February 1860, when he arrived at 
Oregon city, registered at the hotel, an- 
nounced as a candidate for the U.S. Senate 
from Oregon, and was elected by Oregon's 
legislature 8 months later, October 2, 
1860. He fell in battle at Balls Bluff, Va. 
October 21, 1861, a colonel in the Union 
forces, though he had not resigned his seat 
in the Senate, 

There appears to be no record that either 
of Senator Baker's parents were naturalized 
before he was 21, if at all, or that he ever 
found the time, if it were necessary, to ap- 
ply for formal naturalization. It may not 
have been called for. His early military 
service in the Black Hawk War, or early im- 
migration laws, may have covered his case. 

As to Senator Baker's birth date: A biog- 
raphy by John D. Baltz (1888), a citizen of 
Pennsylvania who served under Baker at 
Balls Bluff, recites that one of Baker's earli- 


est recollections, which impressed Baker 
most, was his attendance as a child of 5 
at the funeral of Lord Nelson, in London, 
which was in 1806. That would put Baker's 
birth date 1801. 

James G. Blaine in his “Twenty Years in 
Congress” (vol. 1, p. 321), refers to the un- 
proved Nelson funeral incident, as follows: 

“From the far-off Pacific came Edward 
Dickinson Baker, a Senator from Oregon, a 
man of extraordinary gifts of eloquence; 
lawyer; soldier; frontiersman; leader of 
popular assemblies; tribune of the people. 
In personal appearance he was commanding, 
in manner most attractive, in speech ir- 
resistibly charming. He was born in Eng- 
land, and the earliest recollection of his life 
was the splendid pageant attending the 
funeral of Lord Nelson.” 

I express no opinion on Baker's birth date. 
I do say he never misrepresented anything. 
Nowhere do I find where Baker ever stated 
himself, or authorized anyone else to state, 
the date of his birth. He is immortal. Only 
his biographers, after his death, some of 
them, stated that Baker was born February 
24, 1811, and that is generally accepted. 

I may say that many were the remarks, in 
Oregon, and in the Senate, that Baker 
“looked much older than his years,” which 
was attributed to his severe illness in Pan- 
ama before his arrival in California. 

In the Senate, where Baker was sworn in 
December 5, 1860, at only 49 if he were born 
in 1811, he was gray, and mature, and his 
colleagues affectionately nicknamed him 
“Grey Eagle.” 

Lincoln attended Baker's memorial sery- 
ices in the Senate late in 1861, and sat sor- 
rowfully in front of the Vice President's 
podium. 

On his way to Washington as Oregon's 
Senator, Baker spoke in the American 
Theater, San Francisco, the night of October 
26, 1860. 

His opening sentence was: 

“I owe more thanks than my life can re- 
pay, and I wish all Oregon were here 
tonight.” 

The space immediately under the Capi- 
tol's dome is known as the Congressional 
Hall of Fame. 

By act of Congress, passed soon after the 
Civil War, Baker's life-sized statue was 
placed in that rotunda. Baker's is the only 
life-sized statue of a person from west of 
the Mississippi River so far admitted to the 
Congressional Hall of Fame. Also in that 
sparsely filled rotunda are the life-sized 
statues of only seven others: Washington, 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Grant, 
and Garfield. 


Communism: Our Active Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
essay by Janet Schick, a student of 
Richmond High School. This essay was 
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published in the April 16, 1961, issue of 
the Palladium-Item and Sun-Telegram, 
of Richmond, Ind.: 

(By Janet Schick, Richmond High School) 

In the beginning, Eve plucked an apple 
from a sinful tree and gave it to Adam. 
Then God grew wrathful with them, and 
they walked in His grace no more. 

Thousands of years later, a man without 
sin stood on a mountainside near Jeru- 
salem. and said to His disciples, Beware of 
false prophets who come to you in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves. Ye shall know them by their 
fruits.” 

Today, trees laden with their corrupt 
fruits are flourishing. Silent, unseen flocks 
of wolves in sheep’s clothing are lurking 
everywhere in the world, everywhere in 
America. 

Immediately we ask ourselves, Are we in 
America being tricked by this guise?"—for 
our future lies in the answer. First of all, 
we Americans seem to think that commu- 
nism without Russia is an acceptable thing. 
We don't realize that Communists are more 
than native Russians, Cubans, or Chinese; 
they are the men who plan in secret rooms 
today’s hatred and tomorrow's wars. 

ALL AROUND US 


They are the men standing in the shadows 
behind kings, presidents, and dictators. 
They speak in languages of the past, the 
present, and the future. They are all around 
us, but we will know them by their fruit. 

Secondly, the United States believes it has 
an impregnable front against communistic 
infiltration. In reality, communism is 
threatening us and we don’t see the danger 
signals. The “Star-Spangled Banner” is not 
as popular as some well-known advertising 
jingles. 

Every time your watch ticks off 12 seconds, 
a major crime is being committed in the 
United States. In June of 1958, Nikita Khru- 
shchey told of the communistic goal to have 
our grandchildren under the communistic 
power. Yes, we are being warned; we must 
take notice. 

Thirdly, the Communist Party in America 
has been revitalized. While duping us with 
clever propaganda, it Is starting new cam- 
paigns for infiltrating our Government, our 
industries, our school systems, and most im- 
portant, our youth through church and civic 
organizations. Supreme efforts are being to 
ban our nuclear weapons tests. Minority 
and majority groups are being set up to fight 
each other. 

SWEEPING NATION 


Oh, yes, this Red wave is sweeping across 
our Nation, Its weapons of deceit, duplicity, 
division and disunity are battering at our 
door. Its workers are sowing seeds of de- 
struction among the innocent, ignorant, and 
the indifferent. How will we know them? 
Christ told us 2,000 years ago, “Ye shall 
know them by their fruits.” 

We have one last question to ask. What 
are the fruits of communism? The victims 
of its terrible onslaughts would have many 
answers. “Death,” Hungary would cry, 
weeping for its lost loved ones. “Famine.” 
the Russian peasants would wail, looking 
for garbage in the streets. 

The brainwashed postwar victims would 
groan, “Torture.” The ex-dictators of Latin 
America would sigh, “Corruption.” J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, in his famous speech about 
crime and communism in America, stated: 
“No matter how enticing the mask it wears, 
no matter how seductive its promises, the 
fruits of communism are inescapably and 
inevitably evil.” 

Truly, if communism succeeds In its ef- 
forts to pit race against race, nation 
against nation, world revolution will be its 
final, most bitter fruit. 
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Seizure of Katanga President Moise 
Tshombe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Madam President, an 
editorial entitled “Congo Treachery,” 
which appeared in the May 10 edition 
of the Chicago Daily Tribune, is a very 
significant commentary in my estimation 
on recent events in one of the world’s 
chronic, sore spots. 

The editorial provides a provocative 
analysis of the recent seizure of Katanga 
President Moise Tshombe and focuses 
attention on the far-reaching implica- 
tions of this act. 

I believe the views expressed are 
worthy of widespread attention, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGO TREACHERY - 

Moise Tshombe, president of Katanga, ran 
the only orderly and thriving provincial 
government in the chaotic Congo. At a con- 
ference in neutral Madagascar, he produced 
a plan for confederation which promised 
stability for the whole country. A second 
conference opened late last month at Co- 
quilhatville, under the control of the Con- 


go's central government, to work out the 
details. 


When Tshombe decried the subservience - 


of his fellow administrators to the United 
Nations and attempted to leave the confer- 
ence, he was seized by troops of the Leopold- 
ville regime. Now it is announced that 
he is to be tried for treason and a variety 
of other offenses, among them the assassina- 
tion of the unlamented Patrice Lumumba, 
the original pro-Communist premier. 

Seven U.S. Senators, protesting the arrest, 
have called upon the United Nations to pro- 
cure Tshombe's release. This group argues 
that Tshombe was cloaked in the immuni- 
ties of a negotiator for peace and that his 
arrest violates good faith. The U.N. main- 
tains a so-called peace force in the Congo, 
and the Senators argue that it is duty bound 
to intercede for the Katanga leader. 

To find a parallel to the treacherous arrest 
of Tshombe, it is n to recall the 
Soviet invitation to 16 Polish leaders to 
come to Moscow early in 1945 to consult 
about the future Polish Government. They 
were promised personal safety, but, after 
they entered Russia in March, nothing was 
heard of them. Five weeks later Moscow 
announced they had been imprisoned. 

Although the United States is paying the 
greatest part of the whole UN. bill in the 
Congo, it is idle to expect U.N. to do any- 
thing for Tshombe unless the Washington 
administration puts on the pressure. The 
U.N. is seeking its own mysterious neutral- 
ist ends in the Congo, and its boss, Raje- 
shwar Dayal, an agent of Premier Nehru of 
India, has been hostile to Tshombe, and 
indeed to any Congolese, who has his own 
ideas of putting the country in order. 

Because Tshombe had the good sense to 
utilize Belgian administrators in industry, 
to rely on Belgian political advisers, and to 
support his 10,000-man army with a core 
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of white mercenaries, there have been frantic 
U.N. demands to run the Belgians out. His 
Government undoubtedly had something to 
do with the removal of Lumumba, for which 
it deserves a vote of thanks, but the death 
of this prophet of Marxian confusion brought 
bellows of rage from the Soviet Union, which 
has systematically employed every means 
of promoting chaos in the Congo. 

The neutralization of Katanga through 
the seizure of its leader, to be followed pre- 
dictably by his execution if the United 
States does not take firm action to save 
him, will hasten the process of violence and 
dissolution which the Communists have 
been stimulating In anticipation of a take- 
over. 

The question is whether Mr. Kennedy will 
realize that without this pro-Western leader 
and his center of order in the midst of 
anarchy the Congo may well be added to 
the recent disasters in Cuba and Laos. Can 
Mr. Kennedy afford that? 


WGY Radio and WRGB-TV of Schenec- 
tady Undertake a Public-spirited Cam- 
paign To Stimulate Buying in Upstate 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON, Mr. Speaker, 
everyone is agreed that at least one part 
of the answer to our current economic 
recession lies in stimulating the pur- 
chase of needed commodities, especially 
in those cases where an individual may 
have the necessary funds on hand but 
may simply be holding back momentar- 
ily. In an effort to stimulate such pur- 
chases, for example, President Ken- 
nedy recently directed the early distri- 
bution of dividends from veterans na- 
tional service life insurance policies. 

In that connection I was pleased the 
other day to read of a public service 
drive recently started in my home com- 
munity of Schenectady by one of our 
leading radio and television stations, 
WGY-WRGB, the stations of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., to stimulate our econo- 
my by making purchases now rather 
than deferring them. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of several of the public 
service announcements over radio and 
television used in this public service 
campaign. 

The announcements follow: 

WGY "Buy Now” Campaicn No, 1 
(Sixty-second announcement) 

It is smart to have a rainy-day fund, and 
it is necessary to save for future educations, 
major purchases, and those private little re- 
tirement dreams. However, if you have been 
saving for a major purchase now is the time 
to make it. It is a buyer's market for every- 
thing from automobiles, to appliances, to new 
homes, and homefurnishings. So, if you 
can afford that major purchase now, make it 
now. You will personally save many dollars 
on your purchase and at the same time you 
will be injecting a shot of economic adrena- 
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lin into the current sagging marketplace, 
Every purchase you make helps preserve or 
create another job. The more people em- 
ployed, the sounder the economy, the sound- 
er the economy, the sounder the com- 
munity. So WGY offers this advice: If you 
can afford it now, and need it now, buy it 
now. It is a buyer's market. 

The headlines shout unemployment, reces- 
sion, economic slump, and poor business 
barometer. But the fact remains, that in 
practically all communities savings deposits 
are at an alltime high. How come? It's 
simple. The people who have been saving 
money for major purchases—a car, a home, 
new furniture, new clothes, and so on—are 
simply not buying. The result, more unem- 
ployment. What's the solution? Simply 
this: If you've been saving money to make 
& major purchase, and you need that article, 
now is the ideal time to buy, It's a buyer's 
market. You're the boss. Your local re- 
taller is offering the best possible deal and 
the best possible service to keep his mer- 
chandise moying. Shop carefully, wisely, 
you'll not only save on your purchase, but 
dollars you do spend will contribute heavily 
toward boosting the present day sagging 
economy, WGY says: If you can afford it, 
and need it now, buy it now. 

The big game hunter is a choosy hunter. 
He doesn't knock over the first elephant, 
lion or tiger that happens in his path. He 
waits for the right season, he stalks his 
trophy, and then he strikes. You can play 
at this game, too, when making that major 
purchase of an automobile, furniture, a 
home, or similar item. The market is right, 
4 buyer's market, perfect for the smart 
shopper. So, if you've been putting off that 
purchase waiting for a better time, better 
get on your hunting shoes now. Retailers, 
salesmen, and agents are at your service with 
the best possible prices. But remember, it's 
a buyer's market. So hunt wisely, compare 
Prices, values, features, and service war- 
Tanties. Major appliances, furniture, auto- 
mobiles and homes are the biggest targets 
today. Trot out that economic weapon 
known as cash, and get your trophy at big, 
big savings. You'll enjoy the hunt, your 
community will enjoy a healthier economy. 

Good old-fashioned thrift makes good old- 
fashioned commonsense. And although you 
may not realize it, spending as well as sav- 
ing is a part of being thrifty. Right now 
you the buyer, are boss in the marketplace. 
And if you can “afford it now, buy it now. 
You'll get the best possible deal on cloth- 
ing, furniture, appliances, automobiles, or 
new homes, You'll buy at big savings, and 
at the same time, give our sagging economy 
a well-needed shot in the arm, Spending 
when prices are right is the smart way to 
Save. So, think about it, now is the time 
to make that important purchase, if you 
can afford it now, and need it now, buy it 
now. It's a buyer's market, and you, the 
buyer, are the boss. Your local retailer, 
automobile dealer, and building contractor 
is offering you red carpet service, and the 
best deals that they've been able to offer 
in many years. 


WRGB “Buy Now” CAMPAIGN 

Good old fashioned thrift makes good old 
fashioned commonsense. And although you 
May not realize it, spending as well as sav- 
ing is a part of being thrifty. Right now, 
you the buyer are boss in the marketplace. 
-And, if you can afford it now, buy it now. 

You'll get the best possible deal on cloth- 
ing, furniture. appliances, automobiles or 
new homes, You'll buy at big savings, and 
at the same time, give our sagging economy 
& well-needed shot in the arm. Spending 
when prices are right is the smart way to 
save. 

So, think about it, now is the time to 
make that important purchase * if you 
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can afford it now, and need it now, buy it 
now. 

It's a buyer's market, and you, the buy- 
er, are boss. Your local retail automobile 
dealer and building contractor are offering 
you red carpet service * * * and the best 
deals that they've been able to offer in many 
years, 

The big game hunter is a choosy hunter. 
He doesn't knock over the first elephant, lion, 
or tiger that happens in his path. He waits 
for the right season—he stalks his trophy— 
and then he strikes, You can play at this 
game, too, when making that major pur- 
chase of an automobile, furniture, a home or 
similar item. 

Trot out that economic weapon known as 
eash, and get your trophy at big, big savings. 
The market is right, a buyer’s market, per- 
fect for the smart shopper. So, if you've 
been putting off that purchase waiting for 
a better time, better put on your hunting 
helmet now. 

Retailers, salesmen, and agents are at your 
service with the best possible prices. But, 
remember, it's a buyer’s market. So hunt 
wisely, compare prices, values, features, and 
services warranties. Major appliances, furni- 
ture, automobiles, and homes are the biggest 
targets today. You'll enjoy the hunt, your 
community will enjoy a healthier economy. 


Atlanta Journal Opposes Civil Rights 
Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Atlanta Journal in its lead editorial of 
May 9, 1961, forcefully emphasizes the 
great damage which would be done to 
harmonious race relations by the enact- 
ment or serious consideration of the 
drastic and far-reaching civil rights pro- 
posals which have been introduced by 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLank! and the Representative 
from New York [Mr. CELLER]. This 
outstanding metropolitan daily in stat- 
ing its opposition to these proposals cor- 
rectly points out that social progress 
should be a matter of evolution rather 
than revolution. Its position is an ac- 
curate assessment of the feeling of the 
overwhelming majority of Southern 
people, and I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that the text of the edi- 
torial entitled, Too Much, Too Soon,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 2 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Too Much, Too Soon 

The civil. rights proposals adopted last 
summer at the Democratic convention in 
Los Angeles have turned up in Washington 
as legislation to be acted upon by Congress, 

Time neither has mellowed them nor 
added to their charm. And while these pro- 
posals may please the idealists and theorists 
and be useful as yote catchers in some States, 
as practical matters they won't all work. 

The six-point program was drawn up by 
Senator CLARK, of Pennsylvania, and Repre- 
sentative CELLER, of New York, two Demo- 
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crats who have nothing to lose and much to 
gain, including reelection, by pushing the 
plan. 

The most troubling provision here and 
now, where we already have more troubles 
than we can say grace over, is the plan to 
compel every board in the country operating 
segregated schools to file a desegregation 
schedule within 6 months after the meas- 
ure becomes law and start actual desegrega- 
tion by 1963-64. 

This disregard for local customs and tra- 
ditions and the cold realities of the situa- 
tion may be only a bit of political cyni- 
cism useful for bargaining with southern 
conservatives over other questions. 

But if it is sincere, the administration's 
domestic intelligence is every bit as faulty 
as that which caused the Cuban fiasco. 

This is pushing the revolution too far and 
too fast at a time when evolution should 
be the order of the day. Adoption, or even 
a serious effort to press this legislation, 
would reopen old wounds and make even 
more difficult the sort of progress being 
made now. 


Small Businessmen Oppose Postal Rate 


Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues the fol- 
lowing text of a news release issued this 
date, May 11, by Mr. George J. Burger, 
vice president of the National Federation 
of Independent Business: 

George J, Burger, vice president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business, 
today sent the following wire message to the 
Honorable Tom Murray, Democrat of Ten- 
nessee, chairman of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, opposing any postal 
rate increase at this time which would place 
an added burden on small business through- 
out this Nation. 

The full text of Mr. Burger's message is as 


follows: 

“May 11, 1961. 

“Hon. Tom H. Murray, 

“Chairman, House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

“Nationwide poll of federation small-busi- 
iness-and-professional man members-during 
April 1961 discloses 72 percent oppose in- 
creasing first-class mail rates to 5 cents and 
airmail rates to 8 cents. 


“This poll was taken among our 166,003 
individual, directly supporting members 
(this total has since increased) as of that 
period, business and professional people lo- 
cated in all but a very few of the Nation's 
439 congressional districts, Results an- 
nounced in this message are based on’ veri- 
fied records of signed ballots which they sent 
directly to their Congressmen at Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

“These independents are heavy users of 
first-class and airmail in their operations. 
Their opposition is based primarily on the 
conviction, founded in their practical daily 
business experience, that postal rate in- 
creases in these categories, such as have been 
proposed to your committee, can but add 
further to their overhead burdens, and by 
further tightening their cost-price squeeze 
make it more difficult for them to continue 
in operation, 
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“In line with outcome of this poll we urge 
you to turn down proposals you have been 
given for increases in first-class and airmail 
rates specifically, and any other increases 
which would add further cost burdens on 
the backs of struggling independents. 

“Let us remind you that President Ken- 
nedy recently declared that the small busi- 
ness sector of the economy has to be sus- 
tained and broadened if the Nation is to 
achieve the growth rate it must have to 
maintain employment and national strength, 

“Will you kindly make this message a part 
of the records of your hearings?” 


Secondary Education Lag and Medical 
Problems in the Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the two ar- 
ticles written on problems of the Congo, 
which have appeared in the Sioux Falls 
(S. Dak.) Argus-Leader. 

One of the articles is written by Mr. 
John A. Kennedy, publisher of the Argus- 
Leader, and the other is written by Mrs. 
Kennedy, president of the Argus-Leader. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SECONDARY EDUCATION Lac DULLS Hopes FOR 
FUTURE 


(John A. Kennedy, publisher and editor- 
in-chief of the Sioux Falis Argus-Leader, and 
Mrs. Kennedy just concluded a stay in the 
Congo and compared conditions in that 
strifeworn land with what they observed in 
traveling in five of its six provinces for 
nearly 2 months in 1959.) 

(By John A. Kennedy) 


LEOPOLDVILLE, Conco.—Two years ago in 
Elisabethville, Mrs. Kennedy and I visited a 
native Congolese grammar school. It was of 
the 4-year variety but had students varying 
in age from 8 to 25. 

Its director complained of a serlous prob- 
lem—the older students, when they finished, 
didn’t want to go to secondary school. Be- 
cause of their age they felt they should be 
able to enter universities and colleges on 
graduation from their’ present status—the 
equivalent of completion of the sixth or 
seventh grade in the United States. 

The lack of a system with sufficiently high 
standards in the secondary schools is the 
worst problem facing the future of the 
Congo according to Msgr. L. Gillon, presi- 
dent of Louvanium University at Leopold- 
ville. 

“The aid which countries abroad must 
give the Congo is first and foremost a direct 
effort in the development of secondary edu- 
cation,” he said. In the immediate future, 
this aid must be that of providing this coun- 
try with secondary schoolteachers and help- 
ing it to train its own teachers for this level 
of education.” 

FEW GRADUATES 

At the present time the Congo has four 
universities getting started but it is having 
difficulty filling the halls and residences be- 
cause of the lack of qualified secondary 
school graduates. 

education was being hastily 
pushed by the Belgians in the few years 
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prior to independence—but. unfortunately 
too little and too late. 

There were approximately 1,500,000 stu- 
dents in schools before the chaotic inde- 
pendence of last July but more than 900,000 
were in the first. two grades and of this num- 
ber, only 300,000 were in the second grade. 

Again quoting Monsignor Gillon, “Some 
countries, such as Ghana and Nigeria, see 
their universities refusing qualified students 
because their secondary schools turn out 
more young people than can be absorbed by 
their national universities. 

“Our situation here at Louvanium is that 
we could take in a far greater number of 
students than we are admitting because the 
secondary schools are not preparing them in 
sufficient numbers.” 

Dr. M. Dartique, vice president of Lou- 
vanium, pointed out that for the year 1959- 
60, there were only 13,400 students in the 
secondary schools in the whole of the Congo 
of which only 9,000 were natives and 4,000 
Europeans. Only 8 percent of these were in 
the upper two classes. 

Ninety-five percent of the schools are run 
by Catholic and Protestant churches. They 
are subsidized by the Government. 

Like in other basic civic housekeeping the 
European teachers fled the Congo in droves 
when the independence riots got underway, 
but about 1,200 already have returned. 

RETURN FORECAST 

Dr. Dartique feels that by August 1961, if 
the general situation quiets down, they will 
have approximately 80 percent of the Bel- 
gian teachers back. 

“But that doesn’t solve the problem,” he 
explained. “We must have trained native 
teachers and the only place we can get them 
is through first having good secondary 
schools to produce able students in our 
pedagogic institutions who can learn to 
teach the Congolese children.” 

U.S. Ambassador Clark Hayes Timberlake 
is suggesting that American colored families 
take Congolese primary school graduates into 
their homes so that the youngsters can at- 
tend American high schools. 

This move may get some important back- 
ing, but other experts here raise the ques- 
tion, would these returning natives become 
dissatisfied with their lot at home. And in 
addition they might not be able to pass the 
rigid Louvanium University entrance re- 
quirements by merely getting a minimum 
diploma from some of our American high 
schools, 

ANOTHER PROBLEM 


Education of girls is another problem in 
some parts of the Congo—and in many other 
parts of Africa. 

Here in Leopoldville 2 years ago they told 
us the story of a 12-year-old miss, the 
daughter of a plantation worker who had 
agreed to let his daughter attend a boarding 
school 


She was to return to her parents’ wattle 
hut on weekends. In school she was taught 
to use plates, cups and saucers, knives and 
forks. 

After the first weekend at home, she 
seemed more reluctant to enjoy the new 
tools of her school dining room. 

After the second weekend the child did 
not return. 

School social workers visited the parents— 
they thought they found the answer We 
don't need these fancy tools,” the father 
said. “We have been getting along very well 
the way we have been living.” 

That may not be the full answer, but 
it’s one of the problems of educating the 
women natives. 


Docror SELDOM CALLED To ASSIST at BIRTH 
or NATIVE 


(John A. Kennedy, publisher and editor- 
in-chlef of the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader and 
Mrs. Kennedy just concluded a stay in the 
Congo comparing conditions in that strife- 
worn land with what they observed in trav- 
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eling in five of its six provinces for nearly 2 
months in 1959.) 


(By Bruce Lee Kennedy, president of the 
Sioux Falls Argus-Leader) 

- LEOPOLDVILLE, Conco.—They brought a 14- 

year-old half-paralyzed youngster into na- 

tive Katambo hospital the other day. A 

cursory examination revealed the child was 

suffering from polio. 

Nine others were already in a ward in this 
institution, one of the two in Leopoldville 
taken over and operated by the Congolese 
last summer. 

“What are you doing for these children?“ 
Sister Eloardo, the medical Sister Superior, 
was asked. 

“All we can do is put them to bed and 
hope this is not the start of a polio epidem- 
ic because we have no vaccine and have only 
very limited technical facilities for treat- 
ment, and very few doctors, technicians, and 
nurses.” 

SANITARY CONDITIONS DETERIORATE 


Sanitary conditions in the Congo have dis- 
integrated terribly—the Belgians used to 
spray for mosquitoes twice a week with heli- 
copters, and three times a week during the 
rainy season. Additional spray tanks roamed 
the street, taking care of lawns and gar- 
dens to curb the rise of mosquitoes and the 
dreaded tsetse fly in the swamps. A little 
spraying was being done a few weeks ago but 
this too has vanished for lack of equipment 
and material. 

The Sister's worry could be a genuine one 
for only a small percentage of the sick people 
come to the hospital and then only as a last 
resort—whether because of fear, ignorance 
or superstition, I could not find out. r 

It was our last day in the Congo. I tried 
to contact Dr. M. Bellerive, World Health 
Organization chief sent by the U.N. as senior 
consultant after the collapse of civilian goy- 
ernment with the advent of independence 
last July. He was away from the headquar- 
ters until after 7. 

SCHEDULE INTERRUPTS STUDY 


Our plane left at 6:30 so I couldn't find 
out how widespread polio had developed and 
whether the Sister's concern of its possible 
epidemic proportions was justified. 

Katambo is a cluster of many one-story 
buildings, started by the Belgians years ago 
as one of a variety of hospitals and dispen- 
saries which they had spread throughout the 
six Provinces of this now-troubled land. 

We visited many of them when we were in 
the interior in 1959. 

I made my tour with Mrs. Clare Hayes Tim- 
berlake, wife of our Ambassador. She is 
“Julie” to the nuns and to the many native 
assistants who greeted her warmly. She 
works there every Monday morning, bathing 
babies, changing their umbilical cord dress- 
ings and assisting in every way possible. Her 
German pediatric nurse does the same on 
Wednesdays. 

Mrs. Timberlake devotes an additional two 
afternoons each week teaching English in a 
secondary school. 

Sister Eloardo greeted us even before she 
had time to wash the blood from her hands 
as she had arrived just after she had assisted 
with two Caesarean deliveries. 

She took us into classrooms where 29 stu- 
dents between 14 and 17 years of age were 
learning to be assistant midwives. They have 
to take them at that age as otherwise the 
girls would be married. 

MIDWIVES ASSIST DELIVERY 


All babies are delivered by midwives here. 
If a doctor is called to the maternity sec- 
tion, it is to do some repairing on a patient 
who is badly torn. 

Only about 25 percent of the Co; 
women come to the hospital to have their 
babies, To our eyes this one seemed quite 
unsanitary and of very low standard but it 
is far superior to giving birth to a baby in 
the bush, 
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Most maternity cases are kept in the hos- 
pital for a week—at least until the baby’s 
cord is healed so as to prevent infection that 
could develop after they return to their 
primitive wattle huts. 

MOTHERS WALK TO THEIR BEDS 


After the birth in the maternity room the 
mothers walk to their beds in a nearby ward, 
taking their babies with them. There is a 
bassinette at the foot of each bed but as I 
walked around the wards, I didn't see a 
single baby in its bassinette—they were all 
in bed with their mothers, 

The student midwives wore short white 
uniforms, sandals and blue bandanas. Both 
their uniform and the bandana were em- 
broidered with EAL, for “Ecole Assistantes 
Accoucheurs.” One girl's uniform was 
very soiled and the Sister reported that it 
Was almost impossible to teach them clean- 
liness. 

“COULD HAVE SAVED HER” 

I saw a 1-day-old baby whose mother died 
having her eighth child. She had been in 
labor for 24 hours when she arrived at the 
hospital and then was near death. We 
could have saved her,“ Sister Eloardo said, 
“if she had been brought to us earlier.“ She 
felt the chances are the baby will not live 
as there will be no one to feed and nurse 
him. 
In one of the wards there were about 40 
children with various illnesses. Many of 
their mothers were with them as well as 
their brothers and sisters who had no one 
to care for them at home—some were crawl- 
ing around the floor. 

The screens on the windows had many big 
holes made by patients or parents who 
Wanted to get back to their families or 
friends. It was impossible to keep the 
Screens repaired so there were many fies, 
and some mothers were fanning them away 
from their sick children, 

In the kitchen, six men, dressed in khaki 
aprons, were preparing lunch for 387 patients 
registered that day. 

There were three Africans, dressed in 
white in the sterilizing room and I peeked 
into two operating rooms where European 
Surgeons were at work. Two of them had 
red crosses on thelr uniforms. 


LAUNDRYMEN STRUCK 


In the laundry and sewing room, men 
were doing the work. Sister Eloardo said 
the laundrymen struck the week before. 
They wanted ta work from 7 a.m, until 2 
Pm. She said those hours were impossible 
as the clothes would not dry in that time 
and if left unironed would mildew. There 
were huge washing machines but no dryers. 

We met the new superintendent who was 
in an air-conditioned office, the only cool 
Toom in the hospital. He was a very young 
Congolese and had no medical experience. 

I left feeling grateful that the hospital 
had the wonderful Belgian sisters who dedi- 
cated their lives to helping the sick of the 
Congo. 


SS “Hope I” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, at 
the present time the SS Hope I is in 
Indonesia displaying the advancement 
and benefits of the American medical 
world to people in that part of the globe. 
I am especially pleased to note that two 
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Chicago area people, Dr. Stanley Hell- 
man, a dentist, and Miss Charlotte 
Roller, a medical secretary, are presently 
serving. 

The Chicago Daily News, in an article 
May 3, 1961, described in a most inter- 
esting fashion some of the latest experi- 
ences of staff members of the SS Hope I. 
I believe this article is an appropriate 
item for study in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

[From the Chicago Daily News, May 3, 1961] 
BACKWARD NATIONS ARE PORT FOR FLOATING 


Yang Hosprrar—SS “Hore” SERVES As 
TEACHER TO THE WORLD’s MEDICS 
(By Georgie Anne Geyer) 

Many think the most interesting hospital 
in the world today is a former Navy hospital 
ship that sails with the winds of change. 

It is Project Hope, a privately sponsored 
floating medical school serving the under- 
developed nations of the world in the name 
of concerned Americans. 

Slight, easy-smiling Dr, Jack Tetirick, of 
Columbus, Ohio, was one of the first con- 
cerned Americans to go aboard. 

Djakarta, Bali, the storied islands of Indo- 
nesia, where Western conquerers and adven- 
turers once sailed, Dr. Tetirick and his med- 
ical colleagues on the SS Hope sailed last 
fall bringing the newest medical techniques. 

“The Indonesian doctors are very sophisti- 
cated,” Dr. Tetirick said on a stopover in 
Chicago. “For instance, they do heart sur- 
gery, but certain things like vascular surgery 
they've read about but never seen. 

“So we were able to show them. 

“The Hope is, of course, primarily a teach- 
ing venture,” he said. 

“We televised operations aboard the ship 
into classrooms—operations that the doc- 
tors had never seen before. 

One day the Russian Ambassador came 
aboard. When he saw 300 Indonesia doc- 
tors sitting in this ship watching an opera- 
tion by TV, he looked a bit unhappy. 

“When the Hope left, four Russian sur- 
geons suddenly appeared in Djakarta to help 
the Indonesians.” 

Dr. Tetirick joined the ship on its first 
voyage last September. Aboard were 18 
doctors, 20 nurses, a medical crew of 60 and 
a crew of 150. Indonesia was its first stop. 

For the medical contingent aboard this 
meant no pay. It meant leaving wives, fam- 
ilies, and practices for 2 months. 

The idea for SS Hope originated from a 
private source, but the US. Government 
donated the former Navy hospital ship. In- 
dustry, labor, medicine, the public and the 
host country. share the $3,500,000-a-year 
costs through the People to People Health 
Foundation in Washington. 

Dr. Tetirick is a member of Lions Inter- 
national, which has shown great interest in 
the project. 

Local committees in Indonesia met before 
the ship arrived to select cases to be treated 
aboard the Hope. 

American doctors then reviewed the cases 
“to be sure the wealthy doctors didn't pack 
the ship with rich patients.” 

Relations between the two peoples were 
excellent, he said. Americans were charmed 
by the Indonesians in addition to being 
aghast at their cleanliness. 

“We soon ran out of water aboard, because 
they were always taking showers.” 

From the capital of Djakarta, the ship 
sailed to remote and fabled Bali. Here sev- 
eral sturdy midwives from Kentucky's tough 
pioneer Frontier School of Nursing held a 
meeting with the local Dukens, semiwitches 
who deliver children. 

“They got along fine,” Dr. Tetirick said. 
“The Dukens tried hard to impress the mid- 
wives with how modern they were.” 


“We found the Indonesians really like the 
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American people," Dr. Tetirick said. “They 
even like rock and roll. They call it folk 
music. But they criticize any outside con- 
trol of their resources.” 

“The Hope only goes where it’s asked,” he 
added. And already it is booked into various 
other Southeast Asian countries. 

As soon as Dr. Tetirick got home, his 
partner, Dr. W. M. Hayes, went aboard. 
And, as the SS Hope is steaming ahead now 
to Singapore to reload, hundreds of others 
are joining to keep it sailing, 


The Need for Tax Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Need for Tax Reform,” which 
appeared in the Shelbyville (Ind.) News, 
April 19, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

THE Nxr FOR Tax REFORM 

The recent Federal income tax deadline 
should make all of us more painfully aware 
of one of the most pressing needs of the 
American economic system: tax reform. 

As we and many others have sald before, 
the present tax structure is self-defeating. 
It is hampering the economic growth that is 
needed to provide jobs, the growth that is 
needed to benefit everyone. 

Now that the so-called recession is appar- 
ently nearing its end, this is a good time 
for each of us to make the point that a com- 
plete overhaul of the tax system could pro- 


vide an effective deterrent to any future 


business slump. Our Members of Congress 
should be told how we feel about this. 

The arguments in favor of tax reform are 
many and varied; and all are valid. 

For example, take unemployment. Its 
high rate was one of the key barometers 
during the recent slowdown in industry. It 
is important that the number of jobless be 
kept at a minimum. 

But the creation of new jobs costs money 
in the form of investments (anywhere from 
$10,000 to $20,000 per job). And the fact 
is that the present high personal burden 
prevents many Americans from saving their 
funds and investing in private ventures. 

Or consider the matter of depreciation. 
The current long-term writeoffs discourage 
firms from replacing obsolete equipment 
with the modern machinery America needs 
to meet foreign competition. 

As recently pointed out by the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, it is ironic that the United 
States is the most backward of all leading 
industrial nations in this matter of depre- 
ciation. The more flexible systems prevailing 
in such once war-devastated countries as 
West Germany, Japan, Italy, and Britain 
have enabled them to become major com- 
petitors of this country in world markets. 

At the present time, it appears that 
neither the administration nor a majority 
of the Members of Congress expects to seri- 
ously consider any major tax reform pro- 
gram this year, although the urgent need 
for such a program should be well known 
to all. 

Comprehensive tax reform legislation al- 
ready has been introduced in Congress in 
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the form of the Herlong-Baker bills, which 
would provide for a gradual 6-year de- 
crease in both personal and corporate lev- 
les. Such legislation is not only needed 
now—the need will become increasingly 
great in order to provide the job demands 
for the record numbers of men and women 
who will enter the labor market in the next 
decade. 

It is very difficult to understand why both 
the administration and the Congress seem 
unprepared to act for major Federal tax 
reform now. Lengthy and comprehensive 
studies have been completed. Legislation 
has been introduced. Why further delay? 


Address by Newton N. Minow, Chairman, 
Federal Communications Commission, 
to the 39th Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Broadcasters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I am inserting an 
address by Newton N. Minow, Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
Commission to the 39th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Broadcasters meeting here in Washing- 
ton this week. 

This is the first time Chairman Mi- 
now has spoken directly to the broad- 
casting industry since his appointment 
last January. There has been consid- 
erable concern, if not apprehension, as 
to his real philosophy in respect to 
broadcasting program control by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
Although the Federal Communications 
Act of 1934 contains a direct prohibi- 
tion against censorship, there are many 
ways that the industry can be induced 
to conform to a prescribed program pat- 
tern through administrative control un- 
der existing law. The remarks of Mr, 
Minow yesterday are generally along 
lines that would not be objectionable to 
a viewer or a licensee, or even to a 
Member of Congress. However, when 
this statement is read in connection with 
other statements made by the Chairman 
I want to again express my concern, 
Mr. Speaker, over the extent that the 
Commission, under Mr. Minow's chair- 
manship, may go into the field of pro- 
gram control. 

In previous correspondence, Mr. Mi- 
now has generously documented what 
he believes to be the Commission's right 
to intervene into broadcast program- 
ing: and that documentation would 
no doubt stand. It is more the philos- 
ophy of Mr. Minow as reflected by 
Commission action that continues to 
concern me and, I think, the broadcast- 
ing industry as well. 

Mr. Minow's address follows: 

ADDRESS BY Newron N. Mixow, CHAIRMAN, 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, TO 
THE 39TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., May 9, 1961 
Governor Collins, distinguished guests, 

ladies and gentlemen, thank you for this 

opportunity to meet with you today. This 
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is my first public address since I took over 
my new job. When the New Frontiersmen 
rode into town, I locked myself in my office 
to do my homework and get my feet wet. 
But apparently I haven't managed to stay 
out of hot water, I seem to have detected 
a certain nervous apprehension about what 
I might say or do when I emerged from that 
locked office for this, my maiden station 
break. 

First, let me begin by dispelling a rumor, 
I was not picked for this job because 1 
regard myself as the fastest draw on the 
New Frontier. 

Second, let me start a rumor. Like you, 
I have carefully read President Kennedy's 
messages about the regulatory agencies, 
conflict of interest, and the dangers of ex 
parte contacts. And of course, we at the 
Federal Communications Commission will 
do our part. Indeed, I may even suggest 
that we change the name of the FCC to the 
“Seven Untouchables.” 

It-may also come as a surprise to some of 
you, but I want you to know that you have 
my admiration and respect. Yours is a most 
honorable profession. Anyone who is in the 
broadcasting business has a tough row to 
hoe. You earn your bread by using public 
property. When you work in broadcasting 
you volunteer for public service, public 
pressure, and public regulation. You must 
compete with other attractions and other 
investments, and the only way you can do it 
is to prove to us every 3 years that you 
should have been in business in the first 
place. 

I can think of easier ways to make a living. 
But I cannot think of more satisfying ways. 

I admire your courage—but that doesn't 
mean I would make life any easier for you. 
Your license lets you use the public's alr- 
waves as trustees for 180 million Americans. 
The public is your beneficiary. If you want 
to stay on as trustees, you must deliver a 
decent return to the public—not only to 
your stockholders. So, as a representative 
of the public, your health and your product 
are among my chief concerns. 

As to your health. Let's talk only of tele- 
vision today: 1960 gross broadcast revenues 
of the television industry were over $l,- 
268 million; profit before taxes was $243,- 


- $00,000, an average return on revenue of 


19.2 percent. Compared with 1959, gross 
broadcast revenues were $1,163,900,000 and 
profit before taxes was $222,300,000, an aver- 
age return on revenue of 19.1 percent. So, 
the percentage increase of total revenues 
from 1959 to 1960 was 9 percent and the 
percentage increase of profit was 9.7 percent. 


This, despite a recession. For your investors, 


the price has indeed been right. 

I have confidence in your health, but not 
in your product. It is with this and much 
more in mind that I come before you today. 

One editorialist in the trade press wrote 
that “the FCC of the New Frontier is going 
to be one of the toughest FCC's in the his- 
tory of broadcast regulation.” If he meant 
that we intend to enforce the law in the pub- 
lic interest, let me make it perfectly clear 
that he is right we do. 

If he meant that we intend to muzzle or 
censor broadcasting, he is dead wrong. 

It would not surprise me if some of you 
had expected me to come here today and 
say, in effect. “Clean up your own house or 
the Government will do it for you.” Well, 
in a limited sense, you would be right—I've 
just said it. But I want to say to you 
earnestly that it is not in that spirit that I 
come before you today, nor is it in that 
spirit that I intend to serve the FCC. 

Iam in Washington to help broadcasting, 
not to harm it; to strengthen it, not weaken 
it; to reward it, not punish it; to encourage 
it, not threaten it; to stimulate it, not cen- 
sor it. Above all, I am here to uphold and 
protect the public interest. 

What do we mean by “the public interest“? 
Some say the public interest is merely what 
interests the public. 
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I disagree, 

So does your distinguished president, Gov- 
ernor Collins. In a recent speech he said, 
“Broadcasting to serye the public interest 
must have a soul and a conscience, a burn- 
ing desire to excel, as well as to sell; the 
urge to bulld the character, citizenship, and 
intellectual stature of people, as well as to 
expand the gross national product. By no 
means do I imply that broadcasters dis- 
regard the public interest, But a much bet- 
ter job can be done, and should be done.” 
I could not agree more. 

And I would add that in today's world, 
with chaos in Laos and the Congo aflame, 
with Communist tyranny on our Caribbean 
doorstep and relentiess pressure on our At- 
lantic alliance, with soctal and economic 
problems at home of the gravest nature, yes, 
and with technological knowledge that 
makes it possible, as our President has said, 
not only to destroy our world but to destroy 
poverty around the world—in a time of peril 
and opportunity, the old, complacent, un- 
balanced fare of action adventure and situ- 
ation comedies is simply not good enough. 

Your industry possesses the most power- 
ful voice in America. It has an inescapable 
duty to make that voice ring with intelli- 
gence and with leadership. In a few years, 
this exciting industry has grown from a 
novelty to an instrument of overwhelming 
impact on the American people. It should 
be making ready for the kind of leadership 
that newspapers and magazines assumed 
years ago, to make our people aware of their 
world. 

Ours has been called the jet age, the atomic 
age, the space age. It Is also, I submit, the 
television age. And just as history will 
decide whether the leaders of today's world 
employed the atom to destroy the world or 
rebuild it for mankind's benefit, so will 
history decide whether today's broadcasters 
employed their powerful voice to enrich the 
people or debase them. 

If I seem today to address myself chiefly 
to the problems of television, I don't want 
any of you radio broadcasters to think we've 
gone to sleep at your switch—we haven't. 
We still listen. But in recent years most 
of the controversies and cross currents in 
broadcast programing have swirled around 
television, And so my subject today is the 
television industry and the public interest. 

Like everybody, I wear more than one hat. 
I am the Chairman of the FCC. I am also 
a television viewer and the husband and 
father of other television viewers. I have 
seen a great many television programs that 
seemed to me eminently worthwhile, and I 
am not talking about the much bemoaned 
good old days of “Playhouse 90" and “Studio 
One”. 

Iam talking about this past season. Some 
were wonderfully entertaining, such us “The 
Fabulous Fifties“, the Fred Astaire Show”, 
and the “Bing Crosby Special”; some were 
dramatic and moving, such as Conrad's “Vic- 
tory,” and “Twilight Zone“; some were mar- 
velously informative, such as The Nation's 
Future”, “CBS Reports“, and “The Valiant 
Years”. I could list many more—programs 
that I am sure everyone here felt enriched 
his own life and that of his family. When 
television is good, nothing—not the theater, 
not the magazines or newspapers—nothing 
is better. 

But when television is bad, nothing is 
worse. I invite you to sit down In front of 
your television set when your station goes on 
the air and stay there without a book, maga- 
zine, newspaper, profit and loss sheet or 
rating book to distract you—and keep your 
eyes glued to that set until the station signs 
off, I can assure you that you will observe 
a vast wasteland, 

You will see a procession of game shows, 
violence, audience participation shows, form- 
wa comedics about totally unbelievable fam- 
lies, blood and thunder, mayhem, violence, 
sadism, murder, western badmen, western 
good men, private eyes, gangsters, more vio- 
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lence. and cartoons. And, endlessly, com- 
Mercials—many screaming, cajoling, and of- 
fending. And most of all, boredom. True, 
you will see a few things you will enjoy. 
But they will be very, very few. And if you 
thing I exaggerate, try it. 

Is there one person in this room who 
claims that broadcasting can't do better? 

Well, a glance at next season's proposed 
Programing can give us little heart. Of 
7314 hours of prime evening time, the net- 
Works have tentatively scheduled 59 hours 
to categories of action-adventure, situation 
comedy, variety, quiz, and movies. 

Is there one network president in this 
room who claims he can't do better? Well, 
is there at least one network president who 
believes that the other networks can't do 
better? 

Gentlemen, your trust accounting. with 
your beneficiaries is overdue. Never have so 
few owed so much to so many. 

Why is so much of television so bad? I 
have heard many answers: demands of your 
advertisers; competition for ever higher rat- 
ings; the need always to attract a mass 
Audience; the high cost of television pro- 
Frams; the insatiable appetite for program- 
ing material—these are some of them. Un- 
Questionably, these are tough problems not 
Susceptible to easy answers. But I am not 
Convinced that you have tried hard enough 
to solve them. 

I do not accept the idea that the present 
Overall programing is aimed accurately at 
the public taste. The ratings tell us only 
that some people have their television sets 
turned on and of that number, so many are 
tuned to one channel and so many to an- 
Other. They don't tell us what the public 
Might watch if they were offered half a dozen 
additional choices. A rating, at best, is an 
indication of how many people saw what 
you gave them. Unfortunately, it does not 
reveal the depth of the penetration, or the 
intensity of reaction, and it never reveals 
What the acceptance would have been if 
What you gave them had been better—if all 
the forces of art and creativity and daring 
and imagination had been unleashed. I be- 
lleve in the people's good sense and good 
taste, and I am not convinced that the peo- 
ple's taste is as low as some of you assume. 

My concern with the rating services is not 
With their accuracy. Perhaps they are ac- 
curate. I really don't know. What, then, is 
Wrong with the ratings? It's not been their 
accuracy-it's been their use. 

Certainly, I Rope you will agree that rat- 
ings should have little influence where 
children are concerned. The best estimates 
indicate that during the hours of 5 to 6 p.m. 
60 percent of your audience is composed of 
children under 12. And most young chil- 
dren today, believe it or not, spend as much 
time watching television as they do in the 
Schoolroom. I repeat—let that sink in— 
most young children today spend as much 
time watching television as they do in the 
Schoolroom. It used to be said that there 
Were three great influences on a child: home, 
School, and church. Today, there is a 
fourth great influence, and you ladies and 
gentlemen control It, 

If parents, teachers, and ministers con- 
ducted their responsibilities by following the 
ratings, children would have a steady diet 
of tce cream, school holidays, and no Sunday 
School. What about your responsibilities? 
Is there no room on television to teach, to 
inforr`, to uplift, to stretch, to enlarge the 
Capacities of our children? Is there no room 
for programs deepening their understanding 
or children in other lands? Is there no room 
foz a children's news show exp some- 
thing about the world to them at their level 
of understanding? Is there no room for 
reading the great literature of the past, 
teaching them the great traditions of free- 
dom? There are some fine children's shows, 
but they are drowned out in the massive 
doses of cartoons, violence, and more vio- 
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lence. Must these be your trademarks? 
Search your consciences and see if you can- 
not offer more to your young beneficiaries 
whose future you guide so many hours each 
and every day. 

What about adult programing and rat- 
ings? You know, newspaper publishers take 
popularity ratings too. The answers are 
pretty clear: it is almost always the comics, 
followed by the advice to the lovelorn 
columns. But, ladies and gentlemen, the 
news is still on the front page of all news- 
papers, the editorials are not replaced by 
more comics, the newspapers have not be- 
come one long collection of advice to the 
lovelorn. Yet. newspapers do not need a 
license from the Government to be in busi- 
ness—they do hot use public property. But 
in televislon—where your responsibilities as 
public trustees are so plain, the moment that 
the ratings indicate that westerns are popular 
there are new imitations of westerns on the 
air faster than the old coaxial cable could 
take us from Hollywood to New York. 
Broadcasting cannot continue to live by the 
numbers. Ratings ought to be the slave of 
the broadcaster, not his master. And you 
and I both know that the rating services 
themselves would agree. 

Let me make clear that what I.am talking 
about is balance. I believe that the public 
interest is made up of many interests. There 
are many people in this great country and 
you must serve all of us. You will get no 
argument from me if you say that, given a 
choice between a western and a symphony, 
more people will watch the western. I like 
westerns and private eyes too—but a steady 
diet for the whole country is obviously not 
in the public interest. We all know that 
people would more often prefer to be enter- 
tained than stimulated or informed.. But 
your obligations are not satisfied if you look 
only to popularity as a test of what to 
broadcast. You are not only in show busi- 
ness; you are free to communicate ideas as 
well as relaxation. You must provide a wider 
range of choices, more diversity, more alter- 
natives. It is not enough to cater to the 
Nation's whims—you must also serve the 
Nation's needs. 

And I would add this—that if some of you 
persist in a relentless search for the highest 
rating and the lowest common denominator, 
you may very well lose your audience. Be- 
cause, to paraphrase a great American who 
was recently my law partner, the people are 
wise, wiser than some of the broadcasters— 
and politicians—think. 

As you may have gathered, I would like 
to see television improved. But how is this 
to be brought about? By voluntary action 
by the broadcasters themselves? By direct 
Government intervention? Or how? 

Let me address myself now to my role not 
as a viewer but as Chairman of the FCC. 
I could not if I would, chart for you this 
afternoon in detail all of the actions I con- 
template. Instead, I want to make clear 
some of the fundamental principles which 
gulde me. 

First. The people own the air. They own 
it as much in prime evening time as they 
do at 6 o'clock Sunday morning. For every 
hour that the people give you—you owe 
them something. I intend to see that your 
debt is paid with servite. 

Second. I think it would be foolish and 
wasteful for us to continue any wornout 
wrangle over the problems of payola, rigged 
quiz shows, and other mistakes of the past. 
There are laws on the books which we will 
enforce. But there is no chip. on my 
shoulder. We live together in perilous, un- 
certain times; we face together staggering 
problems; and we must not waste much 
time now by rehashing the cliches of past 
controversy. To quarrel over the past is 
to lose the future. 

Third. I believe in the free enterprise 
system. I want to see broadcasting im- 
proved and I want you to do the job. I 
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am proud to champion your cause. It is not 
rare for American businessmen to serve a 
public trust. Yours is a special trust be- 
cause it is imposed by law. 

Fourth. I will do all I can to help edu- 
cational television. There are still not 
enough educational stations, and major 
centers of the country still lack usable edu- 
cational channels. If there were a limited 
number of printing presses In this country, 
you may be sure that a fair proportion of 
them would be put to educational use. Edu- 
cational television has an enormous con- 
tribution to make to the future, and I in- 
tend to give it a hand along the way. If 
there is not a nationwide educational tele- 
vision system in this country, it will not be 
the fault of the FCC. 

Fifth. I am unalterably opposed to gov- 
ernmental censorship, There will be no sup- 
pression of programing which does not meet 
with bureaucratic tastes. Censorship strikes 
at the taproot of our free society. 

Sixth, I did not come to Washington to 
idly observe the squandering of the public's 
airwaves. The squandering of our airwaves 
is no less important than the lavish waste 
of any precious natural resource. I intend 
to take the job of Chairman of the FCC very 
seriously. I believe in the gravity of my 
own particular sector of the New Frontier. 
There will be times perhaps when you will 
consider that I take myself or my job too 
seriously. Frankly, I don't care if you do. 
For I am convinced that either one takes 
his job seriously—or one can be seriously 
taken. 

Now, how will these principles be applied? 
Clearly, at the heart of the FCC's authority 
lies its power to license, to renew or fall to 
renew, or to revoke a license. As you know, 
when your license comes up for renewal, 
your performance is compared with your 
promises. I understand that many people 
feel that in the past licenses were often 
renewed pro forma. I say to you now, “Re- 
newal will not be pro forma in the future. 
There is nothing permanent or sacred about 
a broadcast license.” 

But simply matching promises and per- 
formance is not enough. I intend to do 
more. I intend to find out whether the 
people care. I intend to find out whether 
the community which each broadcaster 
serves believes he has been serving the pub- 
lic interest. When a renewal is set down for 
hearing, I intend—wherever possible—to 
hold a well-advertised public hearing, right 
in the community you have promised to 
serve. I want the people who own the air 
and the homes that television enters to tell 
you and the FCC what's been going on, I 
want the people —it they are truly interested 
in the service you give them—to make notes, 
document cases, tell us the facts. For those 
few of you who really believe that the public 
interest is merely what interests the pub- 
lic—I hope that these hearings will arouse 
no little interest. 

The FCC has a fine reserve of monitors— 
almost 180 million Americans gathered 
around 56 million sets. If you want those 
monitors to be your friends at court—it's 
up to you. 

Some of you may say, “Yes, but I still do 
not know where the line is between a grant 
of a renewal and the hearing you just spoke 
of." My answer is, “Why should you want 
to know how close you can come to the edge 
of the cliff?“ What the Commission asks 
of you is to make a conscientious, good 
faith effort to serve the public interest. 
Every one of you serves a community in 
which the people would benefit by educa- 
tional, religious, instructive, or other public 
service programing, Every one of you serves 
an area which has local needs—as to local 
elections, controversial issues, local news, 
local talent. Make a serious, genuine effort 
to put on that programing. When you do, 
you will not be playing brinkmanship with 
the public interest. 
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What I've been saying applies to broad- 
cast stations, Now a station break for the 
networks: 

You know your importance in this great 
industry. Today, more than one-half of all 
hours of television station programing comes 
from the networks; in prime time, this rises 
to more than three-fourths of the available 
hours. 

You know that the FCC has been studying 
network operations for some time. I intend 
to press this to a speedy conclusion with 
useful results. I can tell you right now, 
however, that I am deeply concerned with 
concentration of power in the hands of the 
networks, As a result, too many local sta- 
tions have foregone any efforts at local pro- 
graming, with little use of live talent and 
local service, Too many local stations ope- 
rate with one hand on the network switch 
and the other on a projector loaded with old 
movies. We want the individual stations to 
be free to meet their legal responsibilities to 
serve their communities. 

I join Governor Collins in his views so well 
expressed to the advertisers who use the 
public air, I urge the networks to join him 
and undertake a very special mission on be- 
half of this industry: you can tell your ad- 
vertisers, “This is the high quality we are 
going to seryve—take it or other people will. 
If you think you can find a better place to 
move automobiles, cigarettes and soap—go 
ahead and try.” 

Tell your sponsors to be less concerned 
with costs per thousand and more concerned 
with understanding per millions. And re- 
mind your stockholders that an investment 
in broadcasting is buying a share in public 
responsibility. 

The networks can start this industry on 
the road to freedom from the dictatorship of 
numbers. 

But there is more to the problem than net- 
work Influences on stations or advertiser in- 
fluences on networks. I know the problems 
networks face in trying to clear some of 
their best programs—the informational pro- 
grams that exemplify public service. They 
are your finest hours—whether sustaining or 
commercial, whether regularly scheduled or 
special—these are the signs that broadcast- 
ing knows the way to leadership. They make 
the public's trust in you a wise choice. 

They should be seen. As you know, we 
are readying for use new forms by which 
broadcast stations will report their program- 
ing to the Commission. You probably also 
know that special attention will be paid in 
these reports to public service programing. 
I believe that stations taking network serv- 
ice should also be required to report the 
extent of the local clearance of network pub- 
lic service programing, and when they fan 
to clear them, they should explain why. If 
it is to put on some outstanding local pro- 
gram, this is one reason, But, If it is simply 
to carry some old movie, that is an entirely 
different matter. The Commission should 
consider such clearance reports carefully 
when making up its mind about the licen- 
see’s overall programing. 

We intend to move—and as you know, 
indeed the FCC was rapidly moving in other 
new areas before the new administration 
arrived in Washington. And I want to pay 
my public respects to my very able prede- 
cessor, Fred Ford, and my colleagues on the 
Commission who have welcome me to the 
FCC with warmth and cooperation. 

We have approved an experiment with pay 
TV, and in New York we are testing the 
potential of UHF broadcasting. Either or 
both of these may revolutionize television. 
Only a foolish prophet would venture to 
guess the direction they will take, and their 
effect. But we intend that they shall be 
explored fully—for they are part of broad- 
casting’s New Frottier. 
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The questions surrounding pay TV are 
largely economic. The questions surround- 
ing UHF are largely technological. We are 
going to give the infant pay TV a chance 
to prove whether it can offer a useful serv- 
ice; we are going to protect it from those 
who would strangle it in its crib. 

As for UHF, Im sure you know about our 
test in the canyons of New York City. We 
will take every possible positive step to 
break through the allocations barrier into 
UHF. We will put this sleeping giant to use 
and in the years ahead we may have twice 
as many channels operating in cities where 
now there are only two or three. We may 
have a half dozen networks instead of three. 

I have told you that I believe in the free 
enterprise system. I believe that most of 
television's problems stem from lack of com- 
petition. This is the importance of UHF 
to me: with more channels on the air, we 
will be able to provide every community with 
enough stations to offer service to all parts 
of the public. Programs with a mass mar- 
ket appeal required by mass product adver- 
tisers certainly will still be ayailable. But 
other stations will recognize the need to ap- 
peal to more limited markets and to special 
tastes. In this way, we can all have a much 
wider range of programs. 

Television should thrive on this competi- 
tion—and the country should benefit from 
alternative sources of service to the public. 
And—Governor Collins—I hope the NAB will 
benefit from many new members. 

Another and perhaps the most important 
frontier: television will rapidly join the pa- 
rade into space. International television will 
be with us soon. No one knows how long it 
will be until a broadcast from a studio in 
New York will be viewed in India as well as 
in Indiana, will be seen in the Congo as it is 
seen in Chicago, But as surely as we are 
meeting here today, that day will come—and 
once again our world will shrink, 

What will the people of other countries 
think of us when they see our western bad- 
men and good men punching each other in 
the jaw in between the shooting? What will 
the Latin American or African child learn of 
America from our great communications in- 
dustry? We cannot permit television in its 
present form to be our voice overseas. 

There is your challenge to leadership 
You must reexamine some fundamentals of 
your industry, You must open your minds 
and open your hearts to the limitless hori- 
zons of tomorrow. 

I can suggest some words that should serve 
to guide you: 

“Television and all who participate in it 
are jointly accountable to the American pub- 
lic for respect for the special needs of chil- 
dren, for community responsibility, for the 
advancement of education and culture, for 
the acceptability of the program materials 
chosen, for decency and decorum in produc- 
tion, and for propriety in advertising. This 
responsibility cannot be discharged by any 
given group of programs, but can be dis- 
charged only through the highest standards 
of respect for the American home, applied to 
every moment of every program presented by 
television, 

“Program materials should enlarge the 
horizons of the viewer, provide him with 
wholesome entertainment, afford helpful 
stimulation, and remind him of the respon- 
sibilities which the citizen has toward his 
society.” 

These words are not mine. They are 
yours. They are taken literally from your 
own television code. They reflect the lead- 
ership and aspirations of your own great in- 
dustry. I urge you to respect them as I do. 
And I urge you to respect the intelligent 
and farsighted leadership of Governor Le- 
Roy Collins, and to make this meeting a 
creative act. I urge you at this meeting 
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and, after you leave, back home, at your 
stations and your networks, to strive cease- 
lessly to improve your product and to better 
serve your viewers, the American people. 

I hope that we at the FCC will not allow 
ourselves to become so bogged down in the 
mountain of papers, hearings, memoran- 
dums, orders, and the daily routine that we 
close our eyes to the wider view of the public 
interest. And I hope that you broadcasters 
will not permit yourselves to become so ab- 
sorbed in the chase for ratings, sales, and 
profits that you lose this wider view. Now 
more than ever before in broadcasting's his- 
tory the times demand the best of all of 
us. 
We need imagination in programing, not 
sterility; creativity, not imitation; experi- 
mentation, not conformity; excellence, not 
mediocrity. Television is filled with crea- 
tive, imaginative people. You must strive 
to set them free. 

Television in its young life has had many 
hours of greatness—its “Victory at Sea,” its 
Army-McCarthy hearings, its “Peter Pan“ its 
“Kraft Theaters,“ its “See it Now,“ its 
“Project 20,” the World Series, its political 
conventions and campaigns, the “Great De- 
bates —and it has had its endless hours of 
mediocrity and its moments of public dis- 
grace. There are estimates that today the 
average viewer spends about 200 minutes 
daily with television, while the average 
reader spends 38 minutes with magazines 
and 40 minutes with newspapers. Television 
has grown faster than a teenager, and now 
it is time to grow up. 

What you gentlemen broadcast through 
the people's air affects the people's taste, 
their knowledge, their opinions, their under- 
standing of themselves and of their world. 
And their future. 

The power of instantaneous sight and 
sound is without precedent in mankind’s 
history. This is an awesome power. It has 
limitless capabilities for good—and for evil. 
And it carries with it awesome respon- 
sibilities, responsibilities which you and I 
cannot escape, 

In his stirring inaugural address our 
President said, “And so, my fellow Amer- 
icans: ask not what your country can do 
for you—ask what you can do for your 
country.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, ask not what broad- 
casting can do for you. Ask what you can 
do for broadcasting. 

I urge you to put the people's airwaves to 
the service of the people and the cause of 
freedom. You must help prepare a genera- 
tion for great decisions. You must help a 
great Nation fulfill its future. 

Do this, and I pledge you our help. 


Will the Farmers Have a Voice? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, the farm 
legislation now pending before the Agri- 
culture Committee is the most compre- 
hensive and far reaching ever considered 
in a single proposal covering this indus- 
try. If this measure becomes law, it will 
probably be in effect through several 
administrations and would be adminis- 
tered by several Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture. It is, therefore, apparent that 
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there must be adequate safeguards in 
the bill to make it function in accord- 
ance with the broad and commendable 
Purposes stated in the preamble. If the 
purpose of the bill is to give farmers a 
voice in writing legislation, we should 
guarantee that this will be done in fact. 

Concern that this may not actually 
be the case is expressed in the Washing- 
ton Report of Wallaces Farmer for May 
6, 1961. A part of the report is printed 
here: 

Don’t count on farmers running the farm 
Program if the bill passes. All the talk of 
farmer-elected committees calling the shots 
is proving to be just that—talk. 

Farmers will be asked only to submit nomi- 
nations. Of these, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture will select about a third to serve on 
the advisory committee. Other committee 
Members will be farm organization officials 
Plus one or more consumer representatives. 
And if the advice of the advisory commit- 
tee does not suit, the bill allows the Secretary 
to reject it. 

Then why bother to haye committees? 
One guess is that USDA intends to advertise 
the committees as the voice of farmers * * * 
largely to offset somewhat similar claims by 
the Nation's largest farm organization. 


The Press and Federal Deposit Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a splen- 
did editorial from the American Banker 
of May 10, 1961, entitled The Press and 
Federal Deposit Insurance.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the American Banker, May 10, 1961] 
THE Press AND FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE— 


EDITORS OF THE NATION FULSOME IN PRAISE 
or FDIC 


Every time an insured bank closes there 
is an outpouring of editorial comment in 
the Nation's press. The closing of the 
- Sheldon, Iowa, National Bank, following dis- 
closure of an embezzlement of more than $2 
Million was no exception. Comment is al- 
most uniformly favorable, viz: 

“The consolation Sheldon residents can 
have is that it has afforded an opportunity 
to observe a Government agency which 
Operates smoothly, efficiently and very 
courteously, and treats individuals as if they 
were indeed individuals and not merely a 
sort of nuisance. * * * We are referring, of 
course, to the very fine relations the public 
is haying with the FDIC at the Sheldon Na- 
tional Bank. There is a great deal of praise 
throughout the community for their excel- 
lent work."—Sheldon (Iowa) Mail. 

“Another demonstration of the speed with 
which the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
Poration works is furnished in Sheldon, 
Iowa, The insurance officials were right be- 
hind the police in moving into the bank 
which suffered a $2.1 million loss from em- 
bezzlement. * * An entire new genera- 
tion of Americans has grown to adulthood 
without ever having seen or suffered from a 
run on a bank.""—Ogden (Utah) Standard 
Examiner. 
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“Thanks to the FDIC, Sheldon, Iowa, is 
‘back on its feet’ financially. 

“Economic recovery for most of the people 
in Sheldon was swift, thanks to the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp.“ United Press- 
International report 6 weeks after the 
Sheldon National Bank closing. 

Discovery of the theft ($2.1 million 
Sheldon bank defalcation) did not create a 
panic among depositors. They knew they 
were secure, and within 10 days after the 
bank was closed, the FDIC began paying off 
in fully up to $10,000. As evidence of public 
calmness and confidence, many depositors 
took the money they received and went up 
the street to place it in another bank, also 
insured * * *. This is one of the bulwarks 
of the nation’s economy, providing an abso- 
lute guarantee against a run on a bank ever 
again.”—Henderson (N.C.) Dispatch. 

“It takes something like that astounding 
$2 million embezzlement to recall that for 
nearly 30 years, the Fedcral Deposit Insur- 
ance Corp. has stood ready to reimburse de- 
positors up to $10,000. Since the FDIC law 
was enacted, there have been 439 bank clos- 
ings, and 99.7 percent of depositors were 
covered by deposit insurance. Newport 
(R1.) News. 

“This importance of the protection af- 
forded bank depositors by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation has been dra- 
matically demonstrated in the collapse of 
the bank at Snheidon.“— Des Moines (Iowa), 
Register. : 

“When Money Vanishes, Federal Bank 
Agency Appears Like Magic."—New York 
Daily News headline on Sheldon, Iowa, post 
closing report. 

“The FDIC is probably the best reason for 
people's confidence in our banking system 
and the safety of their money * * *. When 
people have confidence in banks there is lit- 
tle danger of panic. — L. A. C. in the Long 
Beach (Calif.) Independent. 5 

“Before FDIC, depositors usually lost 
money if a bank failed. * * * Uneasy depos- 
itors could cause a run on strength of a 
rumor. * * However, the FDIC has 
changed all that. —Champaign (II.) 
Courier. 

The public, speaking through its newspa- 
per and magazine editors, obviously is satis- 
fied with the manner in which the FDIC 
operates to protect depositors’ interests. 

A step in the direction of educating the 
public with regard to this agency’s efficient 
function should be taken by banks through 
utilizing these laudatory comments and ex- 
pressions of confidence in their promotional 
efforts. 


Nature and Directions of the New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, one 
of the Midwest’s notable newspaper 
editors, Mr. Herbert H. Heimlich, of the 
Lafayette (Ind.) Journal-Courier, set 
forth some interesting views in an edi- 
torial after his return from the recent 
editors’ meeting in Washington. He 
titled his editorial “The Washington 
Scene,” and his observations are so in- 
teresting that I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the editorial be inserted 
in the Appendix of the RECORD.. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE WASHINGTON SCENE 

Something of the shape, nature, and direc- 
tions of the New Frontier, as well as the 
problems facing the United States on many 
fronts, were described and explained, and in 
some cases defended, for newspaper editors 
of the United States at two meetings in 
Washington which your editor was privileged 
to attend over a span of a week. 

Some 35 top Washington officiais, headed 
by President Kennedy himself, gave ad- 
dresses, took part in panels and discussions. 
and answered questions, first before the an- 
nual meeting of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, and then at a foreign 
policy briefing conference conducted by the 
Department of State. 

A great deal of enlightment was provided 
the editors. Whether or not they agreed 
with all they heard, there was ample oppor- 
tunity to learn firsthand of administration 
thinking on a wide variety of problems fac- 
ing the Nation, both at home and abroad. 
This comphensive backgrounding is bound to 
prove useful and valuable. Come to think 
about it, there may have been a degree of 
attempted brainwashing, also. 

Washington lives in an atmosphere of 
crises. A deep sigh or frown on the part of 
a high official can only be a sign of trouble 
and next morning there are reports of new 
difficulties and top-level decisions. Nothing 
seems very clear or certain. A Cabinet mem- 
ber sized up this situation most aptly, it 
appeared, when he remarked: If you leave 
here more confused than when you came, 
perhaps you may be closer to reality. 

The pervading spirit of Government lead- 
ers and the atmosphere they created breathed 
of crises and urgency, and also of frustration 
and uncertainty in some respects. The 
threat posed by communism overshadowed 
all else. What to do about it was on about 
all tongues. 

Some of us who attended both sessions 
heard the President three times within 6 
days, including a regular Presidential press 
conference, In addition the programs in- 
cluded six members of the Cabinet and vari- 
ous administrators, deputies, assistants, di- 
rectors and others in such Departments as 
State, Defense, aeronautics and space, task 
forces, the US. Information Agency, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and the Federal 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, as well 
as the U.S. Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions. 

The foreign policy conference was con- 
ducted under rules which forbade attribu- 
tion to the many speakers. However since 
at leats one Communist correspondent was 
present, it may be that top Reds will know 
more about who said what than Americans. 

As might have been expected, Cuba and 
Laos came in for main attention. While 
some things, such as these, were described as 
bad, there was the intimation that they may 
become worse, There was some recrimina- 
tion as to who goofed on Cuba, with inter- 
ested parties defending themselves and their 
agencies. One held there had been some bad 
miscalculations, while another insisted there 
had been none. Just what did happen, or 
why, never was explained. 

The President made a strong impression 
upon the editors when he promised with 
reference to Cuba, that this Nation “will 
not hesitate in meeting its primary obliga- 
tions, which are to the security of our own 
Nation,“ whatever the cost or peril and alone 
if necessary. He appeared well informed, 
alert, and clear on all questions. At a time 
of a rising crescendo of criticism, the Pres- 
ident undoubtedly won a great deal of sym- 
pathy from the editors, and was credited in 
a special poll with having performed well 
thus far. 

The President, while appearing confident 
generally, also gave evidence of the weight 
of the office he holds and of the responsi- 
bility which goes with it, in special relation 
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to the confusion and grave situations which 
exist today in the world. 

As might have been expected, the speakers 
were received with mixed emotions by the 
bipartisan audiences. 

Two Cabinet members, Secretary of Com- 
merce Hodges and Secretary of Labor Gold- 
berg, declared that the country seems to be 
pulling out of the recession. Mr. Goldberg. 
however, appeared to take special delight in 
recounting our difficulties. He properly in- 
sisted that the country should know the 
truth about our economy, the bad as well as 
the good, but went further, unnecessarily 
emphasizing and repeating the unfavorable 
factors, it seemed. Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Ribicoff also was in an 
argumentative mood. 

Secretary of the Treasury Dillon also sur- 
prised us by citing the Nation's shameful 
lack in education. Further, he outlined an 
extensive Government program designed to 
make everyone happy, holding we can and 
must fulfill all of the Nation's needs. In 
this connection he assured there is no ques- 
tion as to adequate revenue, but that the 
main question is Row the billions are to be 
spent. Also, he shocked not a few editors 
when he stated that multibillion deficits 
this year and next are “not a cause for 
alarm“ and that a “modest deficit“ is re- 
quired to stimulate the economy. 

Some of the so-called Republicans who 
have accepted appointment to high posts 
sounded as Democratic in some of their ap- 
proaches as those who chose them. 

Other Cabinet members—Secretary of 
State Rusk and Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy—were less partisan and more mod- 
erate in their discussion of national prob- 
lems, it seemed to this observer. 

Highlighting the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors program and of great sig- 
nificance to the Nation and to the world was 
the President’s declaration on Cuba, pro- 
viding a sharp break with our former stated 
position. Earlier, he had given assurance 
that U.S. forces would not be used, but now 
he has opened the door on this point. 

This array of top brass, all articulate 
spokesmen, might well have dazzled the edi- 
tors in some ways, but we doubt that the 
New Frontier gained any new converts. 


Communism: Our Active Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include the following 
essay by George Duncan, of Test Junior 
High School. This winning essay ap- 
peared in the Palladium-Item and Sun- 
Telegram of Richmond, Ind., on April 
16, 1961: 

COMMUNISM: OUR ACTIVE ENEMY 

(By George Duncan, Test Junior High) 

Communism, the economic theory by 
which all of the property, industry and dis- 
tribution of the products are controlled by 
the community or society as a whole, is a 
science and its followers consider themselves 
scientists. 

Communism denies God. With this denial 
all of the standards of truth and righteous- 
ness, all of the moral laws for which He 
stands, and all of the values and virtues 
which originate with God are completely 
destroyed. 
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In communism man is a body which is ex- 
plained by the terms of chemistry and 
physics. He has no soul, no spirit, and no 
continuity of life. 

According to Karl Marx, the originator of 
communism, the perfect government would 
equally distribute all of the income, prop- 
erty and produce among its members, This 
government would be spread throughout the 
world by force. Numerous attempts have 
been made to establish a “Utopian” com- 
munity, None have suceeded. 

Although Russia is sald to have had a 
communistic government since 1917, in 
order to make is succeed and I use succeed 
with numerous reservations, many of the 
Marxist theories were amended and now 
lean toward the capitalistic ideas. 


UNSCRUPULOUS METHODS 


It is a proven fact that communism is 
being disseminated throughout our country 
by various powers using low and unscrpu- 
lous methods. This infiltration has become 
entrenched in our religion, education, and 
government. It has been so cleverly carried 
out that we, the victims, have been un- 
aware of its occurrence. 

Most people think only of a nuclear at- 
tack in the communistic conquest of the 
world. They do not realize that right now, 
in our own country, the Communists are 
making their most forceful and, thus far, 
most successful attack on the American 
people. This attack is on our students. In 
some of our schools Communist teachers are 
trying to turn America’s future adults into 
traitors by instilling the ideas of communism 
in them with sly, scarcely perceptible teach- 
ings of their doctrine. 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 


We also find Communist speakers attend- 
ing youth meetings and church groups at- 
tempting to convert the youth of America 
from capitalism to communism. How can 
I, as a student, differentiate the commu- 
nistic teachings imperceptibly slipped upon 
us from our American teaching? How can 
I protect myself? 

You might wonder what appeal a student 
could find in the principles of communism; 
however, numerous details presented to the 
student can produce an appealing future. 
The nature of this appeal is that the student 
can participate in the conquest of the world 
and, later, in a program to change human 
nature, perfect human character and popu- 
late the entire earth with a new quality of 
personality. 

You might consider a Communist monop- 
oly of world government a long way off; 
however, it Is very near. Not long ago the 
United States was told that its next genera- 
tion would live under a communistic gov- 
ernment, 

I cannot and will not be willfully led away 
from our American government and princi- 
ples. However, I repeat, how can I differen- 
tiate the communistic teachings from our 
American teachings? I devoutly pray for 
perception to see the truth, 


Continuation of Mexican Farm Labor 
Program 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. MeCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 2010), a bill to 
amend title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, the remarks I am about 
to make are in my individual capacity 
as a Member of the House and not as 
majority leader. Because I am majority 
leader I do not completely abdicate all 
my rights as a Member of this body. 

I can remember this legislation 
through the years. Not so many years 
ago we were fighting to bring about bet- 
ter conditions for the poor, unfortunate 
Mexican workers. More should be done. 
Now we are trying to do something for 
Americans. 

I supported this legislation in the past. 
I recognized the necessity for it in past 
years. But our fight then was to try and 
have the Department of Labor get some 
authority to go in and use its offices to 
protect human beings, Mexican workers, 
who were being exploited, not by all the 
farmers, but by a sufficient number so 
that it was a public scandal. Now we 
are trying to do something for American 
workers. 

Those who favor the bill—and I have 
no quarrel with them—talk about the 
need for Mexican workers. That is not 
our immediate concern today. What we 
are concerned about today is to try and 
get some fair consideration given to 
American citizens. 

I offered an amendment to the com- 
mittee which I thought might solve the 
situation, in trying to help this prob- 
lem as I saw it, and I knew it would arise 
today. I know you are going to put 
your bill through. You are going to win 
a battle, but you might lose a war later 
on. Some of you members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, all of whom 
represent agricultural districts, must 
recognize that sometimes some of us 
Members from the urban districts have 
a thought. I have a 1,000-percent vot- 
ing record on agriculture and I do not 
think many agricultural Members are 
able to say that they have a 1,000-per- 
cent voting record on agriculture. I of- 
fered a single amendment, but a fair 
amendment. What was the substance 
of it? 

No workers recruited under this title shall 
be made available to any employer or per- 
mitted to remain in the employ of any em- 
ployer unless the employer has made and 
is making reasonable efforts to attract do- 
mestic workers— 


What is wrong with that? Then I 
give some criteria. Then I add a para- 
graph as follows: 

Provided further, that in no event shall 
Mexican workers be permitted to be em- 
ployed by any employer who is paying do- 
mestic workers less than the prevailing wage 
rate for the activity in the area. 


That is the combined effect of my 
amendment. Yet they opposed it. They 
declined it. If they had accepted that 
amendment we would not have been 
completely satisfied, but the bill would 
have gone along. Of course you are go- 
ing to put it through, but later on there 
will be other legislation coming up and 
you might regret that you rode rough- 
shod over some of us who have humani- 
tarian considerations in our minds, who 
had them years ago for the Mexican 
worker and who have them now for the 
American worker. 
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You are going to bring a bill out of 
your committee in the near future en- 
titled the Agricultural Act of 1961. And 
what is a part of the declaration of prin- 
ciple of that bill? One part is, to af- 
ford farmers the opportunity to achieve 
parity of income with other economic 
groups.” 

Iam for that. But there are some of 
us today who are trying to give consid- 
eration to American citizens, who are 
trying to get economic parity for Ameri- 
can citizens in connection with this type 
of work. 

So where are you going to be when 
you get up? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will our distinguished majority leader 
yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am talking now 
as an individual member. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Will the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
state what he thinks the position of the 
Department of Agriculture would be in 
connection with the amendment that he 
offered? 

Mr. McCORMACK. As I understand 
it, this amendment would be satisfac- 
tory. That is my understanding. I will 
ask the gentleman from Iowa {[Mr. 
Coan]. We conferred on this. I should 
like to ask that of the gentleman with 
whom I consulted about trying to draft 
one simple amendment to try to iron out 
the situation for the House purposes. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I was informed 
yesterday in the presence of many other 
Members of the House that the admin- 
istration speaks with one voice, that is, 
it favors the extension of Public Law 78 
only if it is amended, and that includes 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Might I say to 
the gentleman without changing his po- 
sition at all, if this amendment had been 
accepted we would gladly have gone 
along. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. That is correct, 
if the administration would accept it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would go along 
with this if the administration would ac- 
cept it, but I hear no voice from the 
committee. 


Last Chance for Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


— OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I invite attention to an article entitled 
“Last Chance for Unity,” written by Mr. 
A. N. Spanel, founder of the Interna- 
tional Latex Corp., of Dover, Del. It is 
a matter of public record that Mr. Spanel 
has sought to alert, times without num- 
ber, the whole free world to its danger 
and the compelling need for dedicated 
unity among its member nations, to suc- 
cessfully meet those threats. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial by Mr. A. N. Spanel, 
which appeared in the New York Times 
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on March 21, 1961, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 21, 1961] 
> LAST CHANCE FOR UNITY 


(By A. N. Spanel, chairman, International 
Latex Corp.) 

“We are unwilling to witness or permit 
the slow undoing of those human rights to 
which this Nation has always been com- 
mitted. Let every nation know, whether it 
wish us well or ill, that we shall pay any 
price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, 
support any friend or oppose any foe, in 
order to assure the survival and success of 
liberty." 

This inspiring declaration was made by 
President Kennedy in his inaugural ad- 
dress. Rarely in recent years have the 
American people—as well as their friends 
and enemies throughout the world—heard 
u pronouncement so firm, clear eyed and 
courageous from a President of the United 
States. 

If it proves a portent of policy and action 
in the same fearless spirit, the forces of 
freedom may at last seize the initiative in 
the historic world struggle, now held by 
our monolithic adversary. 

The President's words will be appraised, 
moreover, in the light of significant points 
he underlined in his inaugural address. The 
world will recall that there he renounced 
any self-delusion as to the extreme gravity 
of the present international situation. 
“The tide of events has been running out 
and time has not been our friend,“ was the 
way he put it. 

Even more important, he in effect re- 
jected as unrealistic the perennial hope that 
world communism—in the name of peace- 
ful coexistence or some other slogan of con- 
fusion—will suddenly give up its inflexible 
goal of totalitarian world rule. Referring 
to Red Russia and Red China, he declared: 

“We must never be lulled into believing 
that either power his yielded its ambitions 
for world domination—ambitions which 
they forcefully restated only a short time 
ago.“ 

The implications of this essential truth 
should be self-evident: (1) Those Commu- 
nist ambitions cannot be wished away or 
argued away; they can only be curbed and 
defeated by those whom they endanger, 
which means all non-Communist nations 
and peoples; (2) the free world must gen- 
erate quickly—before the point of no return 
is reached—not only superior military-eco- 
nomic power on a united basis but an un- 
swerving determination to win the struggle. 

And if these imperatives for survival are 
to be met, the central and indispensable 
condition is genuine and dedicated free world 
unity which can only exist in depth and in 
breadth. As we have emphasized repeatedly 
in these columns, To meet the challenge of 
Communist hordes under totalitarian disci- 
pline, we need a free world unity to match.” 
For the continued divisiveness of the West- 
ern World, even as the tide of events runs 
out, defies all reason and could well en- 
compass our annihilation. 

The Communists use their threats and 
their blandishments on the Marxist premise 
that capitalist nations, among themselves, 
have no friends, no enemies, only interests. 
For their leaders from Lenin to Khrushchev 
it has been a basic principle of operation in 
their assault on our world. 

It must be refuted and frustrated, not in 
words but in wisely formulated acts and 
institutions to promote true unity of the 
nations earmarked by the Moscow-Peiping 
axis for conquest and burial, whatever the 
price and sacrifice, On April 7, 1959 we 
wrote: 
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The Soviet bloc is a monolithic entity. 
The free allies are at best a collection of 
strong-willed individual countries and gov- 
ernments. In order to cope with the life- 
and-death menace posed by the Red mono- 
lith, we have no alternative but to provide 
& voluntary unity to match. Only by pool- 
ing more of its resources, brains, and skills 
and facing up to the need for sacrifice— 
including the sacrifice of some types of 
sovereignty—can the free world thwart the 
Soviet pattern of pillage.” 

It is noteworthy that General de Gaulle 
in the past called for the closest harmony 
among the United States, Great Britain, and 
France wherever the Communists threat- 
ened our world, He was misunderstood and 
ignored. Washington and London failed to 
grasp that such a leadership union would 
have given other free nations, new and old, 
the confidence and the courage to stake their 
destinies on the freeworld alliance 

General de Gaulle also urged that the 
responsibilities of NATO be broadened to 
include areas affecting the very lives of its 
members. Again he was misunderstood and 
ignored—until the chaos in the Congo con- 
firmed his fears. 

It is interesting to note that the Foreign 
Minister of West Germany, Dr. Heinrich von 
Brentano, has come closer to this view. In 
an article in the current Foreign Affairs, 
though he disapproves of the proposed three- 
power council, he does agree that a reor- 
ganized NATO must extend its influence 
outside of Europe. 

NATO and the whole Western World must 
know that weaker nations generally gravitate 
toward the strong; and that historically, 
communism feeds on the fears and appease- 
ments it can generate in its divided oppo- 
nents, weakened targets. 

Of what avail a stabilized and neutral- 
ized Africa, for instance—even if the mir- 
acle were achieved—if in the process the 
strength of our European allies is sapped, 
their resolution for the common cause 
eroded? The resultant disunity, to the point 
of driving some allies to seek shelter in neu- 
tralist delusions, -would make of “Africa a 
time bomb in the hands of the Communists. 

“Support any friend and oppose any foe.” 

This deceptively simple but actually pro- 
found formula advanced by President Ken- 
nedy offers a firm guide to the conduct of 
free men in a free world. It should serve 
as the acid test of every specific policy. If 
adopted by common consent by all the major 
free powers, it could cut through confusions 
and self-destructive quarrels among them. 

If adhered to in earnest in everything in- 
volving the Communist challenge, it would 
sustain the unity of the free world essential 
to victory for the world of freedom. 


U.S. Relief Program and Shortage of 
Doctors in the Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


"Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, during 
the past month the publisher of the 
Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus-Leader, Mr. 
John A. Kennedy and Mrs. Kennedy, 
have been visiting in the Congo, survey- 
ing the conditions in that land. 

Two excellent articles, providing us 
with an insight into the many problems 
which confront the people of this 
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troubled nation, have been written by 
the Kennedy’s and carried in the Argus- 
Leader. 

Because of the importance of this area 
of the world to the international scene, 
I am bringing the attention of the Sen- 
ate to these articles. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the two articles on this sub- 
ject: 4 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. RELIEF Procram SHOWING DRAMATIC 

RESULTS IN CONGO 


(Eprror’s Nore.—John A. Kennedy, editor 
in chief of the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader and 
his wife serving as pho pher, spent near- 
ly 2 months in the ngo in 1959. They 
have just concluded another survey of 
conditions in that chaotic land. 

(By John A. Kennedy) 

LEOPoLDVILLE, THe Conco.—Last January 
20 President Kennedy announced his foreign 
relief program to help needy nations to help 
themselves. 

Yesterday I saw that plan combined with 
the US. food for peace project dramatically 
in action. 

From a small hill not far from the Leopold- 
ville Airport we watched 1,300 laborers dig- 
ging ditches with shovel and mattock to 
drain the swamps and marshes, 

The land will be used to grow cash vege- 
table crops to be sold in Leopoldville mar- 
kets. 

The wages for the workers come from the 
sale of U.S. gift surplus flour to local 
bakeries. 

Earlier I had visited one to watch Ameri- 
can flour sent by the food for peace admin- 
istration—headed by South Dakota's George 
McGovern—made into tasty loaves of bread. 

The third shipment of 1,400 tons of Ameri- 
can surplus flour arrived at Matadi port this 
weekend. The first 700 tons reached the 
Congo March 16, the second reported ready 
for unloading March 28. 

The flour gift is distributed under U.N. 
supervision in a three-way deal approved by 
the Congolese and U.S. Governments. It 
helps meet a serious shortage in this troubled 
republic and also curtails unemployment, 

TIRED OF RED LABEL 


The flour arrived just in time. In fact, 
for a few days there was none to supply the 
bakeries. U.S. Ambassador Clare Timberlake 
had urged speed in its shipment because 
Western people here had grown weary of the 
earlier Russian Red Star labeled flour bags 
that had been the source of their bread 
under the then premier Lumumba. 

The U.N. sells the flour to importers on a 
quota basis, established and approved by 
U.N. and Congo authorities. 

The importers in turn sell to local bakers 
at prices fixed by the Government. All 
moneys received from the sale are deposited 
in a special account in the Central Bank 
drawn on to finance many public work proj- 
ects jointly started by a U.N. team and Con- 
golese officials. This helps to stem the grow- 
ing tide of unemployed caused by the 
brakdown of normal commercial and manu- 
facturing operations following the explosive 
independence emergence of July 1960. 


MARSHES DRAINED 


The draining of the Stanley Pool marshes 
for conversion into truck gardening is the 
first of these public works projects. The 
plan, originally started by the colonial Bel- 
gians, was interrupted when they lost the 
Congo. 

This reclamation is combined flood con- 
trol and ditch drainage providing vegetable 
growing land for Leopoldville needs because 
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soll in surrounding areas is generally un- 
suitable for gardening. 

The area is 15 miles above the capital and 
embraces 30,000 acres, 80 of which already 
are in production of maize, manioc, and 
other basic needs, 


DIKES STRENGTHENED 


The dikes along the drainage ditches are 
reinforced by revetting with mattresses of 
young trees and strong reeds filled with 
palm leaves to keep the banks from caving 
in—somewhat similar to the early U.S. Army 
Engineers protection of the Missouri River 
in the first two decades of this century in 
South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Mis- 
souri, 

Surplus vegetation was being burned of 
when we were there. Congolese laborers 
were cutting trees with their machetes. 
Others were tying the mattresses while the 
rest were digging the drainage ditches. 

From our hillside vantage point we were 
not bothered by mosquitoes and tsetse files 
that swarm in the swamps where 1,900 men 
were laboring below. 

Up to the end of February the U.N. spent 
about $200,000 for this project. Practically 
all the money went for wages, but now the 
U.N. appropriation is exhausted, 

And here is where the proceeds of the 
American gift flour came to the rescue. 


TO MEET NEEDS 


In addition to giving needed work for 
1900 men—much like our public works 
projects of the 1930’s—they expect to pro- 
duce all the vegetables needed for metro- 
politan Leopoldville which now are flown in 
often from Europe or other areas of Africa, 

The pilot project, now being drained, will 
be ready for planting next month if, and a 
big if—they can obtain seeds from abroad. 
It will give permanent employment eventu- 
ally, the sponsors hope, to thousands of men. 

Since the Stanley Pool area is the breed- 
ing ground of mosquitoes near Leopoldville, 
the authorities feel it will greatly improve 
health conditions in the capital. 


Nary A NATIVE DOCTOR IN Vast LAND or 
UPHEAVAL 


(By John A. Kennedy) 


LEopoLpvILLE.—When the Belgians pulled 
out of the Congo last July, there was not a 
single Congolese medical doctor in this vast 
country. 

And only 50 students now in the new 
medical college at Louvanium University 
here as the only pipeline to supply Congo- 
lese health supervision in the future. 

This medical-health picture perhaps dra- 
matically points up the problems of the 
Congo—and for that matter similar difficul- 
ties already present or certain to be en- 
countered in the emerging of the new Afri- 
can nations today. 

NOT ALL THE WAY 

Experts say the people just can't all go 
back to see the sorcerers and witch doctors 
of the past—though these mysticists still 
prevail in a large part of the uncivilized 
areas of the bush and jungle. 

On Independence Day, there were 761 Bel- 
gian doctors. After the uprisings, only 150 
remained and those were mostly in the big 
cities to care for 13 million Congolese and 
4 million more in Belgian administered 
Ruanda Urundi. 

The departing medicos took with them 
the technicians, X-ray and laboratory ex- 
perts, leaving only a very few to help man 
the hospitals and dispensaries. 

Under Belgian rule, according to Dr. M. 
Bellerive, senior U.N. medical consultant 
who had visited the Congo several times be- 
fore as World Health Organization expert, 
medical care of natives in hospitals and dis- 
pensaries had been, perhaps, the best and 
most complete of any nation in black Africa. 

With the aid of hurriedly recruited Red 
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Cross teams, the U.N. chief has been able 
only to partially reorganize the nation’s 
health setup. 

AT LEAST 15 YEARS 


Dr, Bellerive’s most optimistic guess is 
that it will take at least 15 years before the 
Congolese can get along without foreign doc- 
tors—if then. 

Through the Red Cross, Dr. Bellerive tried 
to get 130 doctors immediately. Of this 
number, 72 have arrived. In addition to 
medicos, public health advisory teams were 
assigned to each of the six provinces con- 
sisting of a doctor, one sanitary engineer, 
and a public health expert. 

The Belgians fortunately had medical 
stores which they believed adequate for 1½ 
years in the event the Congo was cut off by 
another world war. The first 6 months since 
July drew heavily on this stock But Dr. 
Bellerive says they are not too desperate on 
this score at present. But Sister Eloardo of 
Katambo Hospital reports that her equip- 
ment and supplies are running very low. 

“The big problem today,” the WHO chief 
said, “is what can we do in the future be- 
cause the Red Cross doctors are planning to 
leave in June?” 


TO SCHOOL IN FRANCE 


The U.N. already has sent 61 medical as- 
sistants to France who have been accepted 
into schools with the understanding that 
in addition to the 3 years in these institu- 
tions, the students at the same time will 
make up their deficiencies in the basic 
sciences. By comparative training, that 
would rank between an intern and a grad- 
uate nurse. 

If they do not pass the French medical 
exams—which are tough—they will be re- 
turned to the Congo as supermedical assist- 
ants. The first reports from five French 
universities are quite good, It is the hope 
of Dr. Bellerive to send 20 more medical as- 
sistants to school this year, The World 
Health Organization is picking up the tab. 
They also have worked out a full program 
for public health doctors with about 1,000 
students. 

Some Swiss medical schools are also train- 
ing natives but the small supply of medical 
assistants here is so badly needed to help 
to at least partially preserve the Congo's 
health that it will be difficult to let them 
leave the country. 

In 3. years time this group of Congolese 
will form the backbone of the country's 
health service and will be augmented by 
graduates from the relatively newly formed 
medical school at Leopoldville—Louvanium 
University. 

COOL RECEPTION 

Dr. Bellerive reported considerable difi- 
culty in the placing of doctors after they 
arrive. 

Kivu, from where most of the Belgians 
were chased when the tribles rose against 
their former colonial masters, first said 
No“ to proferred medical teams. In April 
they cabled the UN. in Leopoldville for 10 
doctors including surgeons and specialists. 

There has been some difficulty in obtain- 
ing full cooperation with native officials by 
U.N. heads. A few doctors were roughed up 
a bit but Bellerive feels his operations are 
begifining to work more smoothly. 

The lack of medically trained Congolese 
has presented the most serious problem to 
the U.N. health authorities. They cannot 
find trained medical experts to suggest ds 
commissioners of health. 

Under the Belgians, both the national and 
provincial posts of this type were occupied 
by top medical men—nonnative. 

When Lumumba was president, he ap- 
pointed a 29-year-old medical student as 
commissioner. The present head, Paul 
Bolyx, is a former medical assistant who had 
quit the profession to head a semipolitical 
organization. 


1961 
Lawmakers at School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include an editorial dealing with an out- 
Standing lawmaker, the Honorable 
Josera W. MARTIN, JR., of Massachusetts, 
which appeared in the Boston Globe for 
May 10, 1961. 

LAWMAKERS aT SCHOOL 


Few public figures have as good a claim 
to the title of Old Pro as has JosrPH W. 
In,, of Attleboro, 37 years a Con- 
Bressman, long House minority leader, twice 
Speaker. No one is better qualified to coach 
freshman Republican Members in parllamen- 
tary rules and courtesies. 

He teaches them besides to be punctilious 
in answering mail and in doing legitimate 
favors for all constituents; to be seen and 
not heard at their first session; to be con- 
Scientious in committee, and to avoid un- 
necessary floor fights. These suggestions 
May sound elementary, even amusing to 
Some, but the freshman Congressmen soon 
dlscover they are vital. 

Actually, Congressman MARTIN has 
brought informally to Republicans in Wash- 
ington the kind of course the Massachusetts 
Division of University Extension has been 
Offering all freshman lawmakers on Beacon 
Hill for more than a quarter of a century. 
Prior to every session, Clerk Lawrence R. 
Grove gives 12 one-hour periods to new 
legislators, whom he informs as to the rules, 
Parliamentary courtesies, and even the 
idiosyncrasies of the House (but not, of 
Course, those of individual Members). 

In such teaching, Massachusetts has once 
more proved herself a pioneer. In a kin- 

enterprise, selected college graduates 
are learning at first-hand by working for a 
year under a Carnegie Foundation grant as 
“political interns” in departments of the 
State government or with the Legislature. 

The full implication of such courses, their 
Vast potential importance, even those re- 
Sponsible for them may not realize. Sci- 
ence and technology are advancing at a fan- 
tastic pace, but there is little reason to 
amend Al Smith's comment of 40 years ago 
that the art of government has lagged badly. 

arately needed once more is the kind 
Of creative political action which laid the 
basis for national independence and the 
Federal Government, opened the way to 
national growth, rallied the Union against 
Tebellion, and met the challenge of the 
Post-Civil War prelod, when an agricultural 
Country became industrial. 

Crowding upon most Amcricans today are 
the new problems of a society fast becoming 
Urban. How to meet them? How in time to 
Stabilize a world order in a cold war and nu- 
Clear age? Who will find the answers? 

The word “politician” has taken on an un- 
Complimentary meaning. But this term ap- 
Plica to all the great creative public figures 
Ot the past. Ben Franklin served in the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, and prepared for his 
diplomatic mission to France as colonial 
&gent in London. In the Virginia Legisla- 
ture, Washington learned that the military 
Should respect the civil power. Jefferson, 
the Adams’, Madison, Hamilton, John Mar- 
shall, Jackson, and Lincoln all had experi- 
ence as lawmakers. 

A statesman was once described as a fa- 
mous politican, now dead.” The definition 
has this much truth; achievement in gov- 
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ernment is only possible for those of suffi- 
cient knowledge and experience to hold their 
own and make their way in the Intangibles 
of public life. 

Following Massachusetts, it is good to 
know, other States, and now the Republicans 
in Washington, are teaching freshman law- 
makers. The financing of Beacon Hill po- 
litical internships by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion is heartening evidence that the need of 
creative action in public affairs is beginning 
to be recognized. In the face of today's 
frustrating, dismaying, and sometimes terri- 
fying problems, full realization cannot come 
too soon. 


Communism: Our Active Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing essay by Linda Brown, a student 
of Dennis Junior High School, which ap- 
peared in the Palladium-Item and Sun- 
Telegram of Richmond, Ind., on April 
16, 1961: 3 

COMMUNISM: Our ACTIVE ENEMY 

(By Linda Brown, Dennis Junior High) 

Probably the first question we should ask 
ourselves is why is communism our most 
active enemy? Indications are it is so. Just 
whose fault is it? Maybe it’s the Govern- 
ment's or the church’s, Perhaps the finger 
should point at us, Have you ever contem- 
plated on the thought that we may be the 
guilty ones? 

This presents another question: How have 
we failed? In the book, “What We Must 
Know About Communism,” the authors give 
four elements of our way of life that we wish 
to preserve. 

“Law is the first element, for where there 
is no law, the people will perish.” This isn't 
streesed enough in America. Children are 
not reared to respect the law. No one who 
is familiar with our law can learn about 
phony trials, forced confessions, arrests for 
no reason, use of secret police, that are the 
basis for Communist law—and not to pledge 
anew faith in our own liberty under law.” 

“The second element is respect for the in- 
dividual.” If you read a book, magazine or 
other Communist publication you would 
realize that in all the hundreds of words you 
would not find one word, individual. You 
now see that communism Is only interested 
in a person as part of a larger class. 


ATMOSPHERE OF HATRED 


“A third element is our personal right to 
fee) friendship and good will toward others.” 
Communists live in an atmosphere of hatred 
for all who do not agree with or believe in 
the Communist theory. On the other hand, 
we are protecting the right to feel affection- 
ate and have mercy, 

“The fourth element in our life is our 
right to learn,” How many of us really seek 
knowledge or do we just take one person's 
acclamations to be the true word? 

When the first satellities were shot into 
space, many people claimed that Russian 
education was ahead of ours. We do not 
deny this, but those same people should 
compare the percentage of educated Rus- 
sians with the learned Americans, We are 
interested in educating the whole population 
in the ways of democratic freedom, not just 
a few chosen to serve the State. 
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Looking over these elements, how many 
of us have conscientiously obeyed the law, 
respected each person as an individual and 
not just part of the population, have been 
friendly, affectionate, and merciful, and have 
taken advantage of the opportunity given 
everyone for equal education? 

OUR NEGLECT CITED 

Communism is our active enemy only be- 
cause we have allowed it to be by neglect- 
ing to recognize and guard against its evils 
by realizing and learning what our own 
democracy stands for. Democracy is a price- 
less possession. Few people realize its true 
value until it is lost or threatened. 

Since communism is the enemy to be op- 
posed, our counterattack must be a rebirth 
of patriotism in America. People must know 
the cause for which they fight, because the 
enemy is dedicated in its belief, and we must 
de strong in ours. 


Socialized Medicine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Step at a Time Toward Socialized 
Medicine,” which appeared April 17, 1961, 
in the Fort Wayne News Sentinel. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: y 

STEP AT A TIME TO SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


The Socialist Party has long demonstrated 
that it is willing to take one step at a time 
as long as it makes some progress toward 
socialization of all phases of the American 
economy. 

This is demonstrably the case with social- 
ized medicine the same as everything else, 
despite the denial of proponents of Federal 
medical aid to everyone over 65 under social 
security, that this would be an opening 
wedge to all-out socialized medicine. In- 
deed, the party has now issued a pamphlet 
which describes a for bringing 
about socialized medicine on a bit-by-bit 
basis. 

Norman Thomas, long the dominant voice 
of socialism in the United States, makes this 
clear when he says that the bill in question 
is insufficient and a timid start, but he 
advocates its support—and with good reason, 
considering his format for continuing prog- 
ress toward complete socialization. 

Thomas’ philosophy follows the old 
Chinese proverb that the longest journey be- 
gins with a single step, and that the pro- 
gram for socialization must also begin, and 
continue, in a limited way. He knows full 
well that if one group—arbitrarily defined, 
regardless of need—is to have medical care 
bills paid by the Federal Government, other 
groups will demand and ultimately receive 
the same handouts. And that thus, little by 
little, socialized medicine will eventually be 
brought about. 

To oppose such a program, of course, is 
not to deny medical services to elderly peo- 
ple whose own resources are inadequate. In- 
deed, the Federal-State cooperation meas- 
ure passed by the last Congress provides for 
aid to all who need it, whether they are un- 
der social security or not. That, of course, 
is the right and fair way to meet this prob- 
lem. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, con- 
siderable discussion of late has emanated 
from the executive branch of govern- 
ment urging voluntary censorship upon 
the nation’s press. Personally, I feel 
that the expressions of our American 
press are basically free from abuse, If 
there is abuse, it emanates from ex- 
tremists who normally support the ad- 
ministration’s socialistic proposals and 
not from newspapers and columnists 
who support the American free enter- 
prise system. 

In today's Chicago Daily Tribune, the 
“Report From Washington” column, by 
Walter Trohan, chief of the Chicago 
Tribune Washington bureau, discusses 
an aspect of Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman’s farm strangulation program. 
Many of us realize that this bill contains 
the basis for administrative dictatorship 
over the farm economy. I believe Mr. 
Trohan's article should be thoughtfully 
read by all Members of Congress before 
they are pressured into supporting the 
monstrosity that is labeled an agricul- 
ture program: 

Report From WASHINGTON 
(By Walter Trohan) 

WASHINGTON, May 9.—The House Agricul- 
ture Committee is holding hearings on an 
overall farm bill, a most complicated meas- 
ure with far-reaching implications because 
It would supposedly let farmers write their 
own tickets but actually puts final power in 
the hands of Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman. 

The bill, by which the administration 
hopes to discharge its campaign promises to 
solve the farm problem, is a 79-page affair 
which covers the soil front. Charles B. Shu- 
man, president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau federation, says it will give Freeman 
absolute control over agriculture. 

There is something for every farmer in 
the measure, from a low interest program to 
bulld farm houses and irrigation ditches to 
crops themselves, The home and irrigation 
loans would be paid over a 40-year period 
with the interest rate no higher than 5 
percent. 

The measure would expand the power of 
farm cooperatives, which many businessmen 
consider too big at present. There is a pro- 
gram for setting up food reserves in so-called 
underdeveloped countries and much more. 
Of course, the costs will fall, where they 
always come to rest, on the American tax- 
payer. 

PLAN REVIVAL OF PAYROLLER VOTE FORCE 


Plans are to revive the field committee 
set up to administer many items of the bill. 
This spells a return to a that will 
Place approximately 50,000 field committee- 
men on the Federal payroll, where they can 
be expected to constitute the potent polit- 
ical force they were back in the days of such 
Democratic Agriculture Secretaries as Henry 
Wallace, Claude Wickard, and Charles Bran- 
nan. The boost in administrative costs 
would be about $250 million a year. 

Whether or not this will be approved by 
Congress, it is evident Freeman wants to 
dictate farm production and prices. His 
chief economic adviser is Willard Cochrane 
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of the University of Minnesota, who was 
Kennedy's farm adviser during the campaign 
and who proposed the concept of parity in- 
come which would be even higher than par- 
ity price for farmers. 

During the campaign, farm economists in 
the Department of Agriculture said the 
Cochrane formula would mean a 10-cent-a- 
pound jump in the price of hogs, a 17-cent- 
a-pound increase for chickens, and a 19- 
cent hoist in eggs, with other food prices 
jumping in proportion. The Department 
said the plan would raise food costs for 
consumers by almost 25 percent. 

The first major piece of farm legislation 
under the New Frontier was the feed grain 
bill, which gave the Department authority to 
control production and price of corn and 
grain sorghums, If the overall farm bill 
now under consideration goes through, Free- 
man will undoubtedly try to promote the 
farm parity income concept. 


VOTE TO RAISE CHICAGO FOOD PRICES 


To win, Freeman is counting on the sup- 
port of many big city Congressmen, who 
know nothing about the farm problem, but 
vote regularly for more and more Govern- 
ment domination over farmers, even though 
the domination means higher food prices for 
their constituents and less and less free en- 
terprise. 

The margin for passage on the feed grain 
bill last March 9 was furnished by Chicago's 
Democratic, Congressmen, Led by the dean 
of the city's delegation, THOMAS J, O'BRIEN 
Democrat of Illinois, all 10 Chicago Demo- 
crats went down the line for the measure 
which passed the House by a vote of 209 to 
202. Had the Chicago Democrats voted 
against the measure, it would have lost 212 
to 199. 

Undoubtedly, House leaders are counting 
on Chicago’s Democrats, as well as those of 
other large cities, to go down the line again 
when the big farm bill comes up for a vote. 
In view of the prospective higher food prices, 
interference with the operations of mer- 
chants and traders of Chicago, and damage 
to the free trade system generally, it seems 
strange that Chicago Democrats are so loyal 
to the ideas of Professor Cochrane and Sec- 
retary Freeman. 


Armed Forces Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


= HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the Armed 
Forces of the United States have been 
paid a tribute in a special poem written 
by Chaplain Gilbert Darlington, lieu- 
tenant commander, NYMN retired, en- 
titled “Frontiers of Brotherhood and 
Freedom.” 

The poem was first read before the 
Military Chaplains Association of the 
United States meeting at the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, May 3. Dr. 
Darlington also has been asked to read 
the poem at the Waldorf Astoria ban- 
quet May 20, which marks the culmina- 
tion of Armed Forces Week observances 
in New York City. 

I have been asked by the New York 
Chapter of the Military Order of the 
World Wars to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp this poem dedicated to 
“all who are working for peace and free- 
dom everywhere”: 
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FRONTIERS OF BROTHERHOOD AND FREEDOM 


God of our Fathers, hear our prayer, 

Bless all Your children everywhere, 
From pole to pole, land, sky, and sea; 

Teach us the truths that make men free 
And laws that safeguard liberty 

To all Your worldwide family. 


Hunger, disease and poverty 

‘These are the frontiers where we see 
Roadblocks to human dignity; 

But doubly damned is tyranny 

That shackles men that should be free. 
Censors the news, denies free speech, 

Readies armed forces out of reach, 
Plans ultimatums often hurled 

At its own serfs, or anxious world; 
Boasts launching pads prepared to kill 

All those who vex a tyrant's will; 
Trains saboteurs to infiltrate 

The heartbeats of some newborn state, 
And teaches hatred as a tool 

To justify its own misrule, 


Why must so many million men 

Beat plowshares Into swords again? 
Wasting in sterile armament 

The lifeblood of each continent 

That should be used to set men free 
To live in peace and dignity, 

Secure from want and tyranny— 
To win from rivers, sun, and soil 

Rich dividends from honest toil, 
Till not oppressed and more mature, 

For ancient ills they learn the cure. 


Poor propaganda-blinded youth 

Can never hope to grasp the truth 
That brotherhood makes mankind free, 

But hate and fear breed tragedy. 
The burdens of another war 

Will be far greater than before. 
Those who survive will fall to see 

A healthy, free economy, 
For misuse of atomic power 

Can blast man’s progress any hour, 
And open wide the bloody door 

From world war III to world war IV. 


Father, why do there have to be 
Frontiers of brutal enmity, 
Where lack of true humanity 
Blinds us to our real destiny? 
Teach us to serve our fellow man 
With all the strength and skill we can 
To conquer through fraternity 
Hunger, disease, and poverty. 
As il] will and aggression cease, 
Help us to share enduring peace; 
And may the Prince of Peace, Your Son, 
Bless us until this peace is won, 


Hoover 37 Years Head of FBI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS x 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10,1961 ` 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to include an article from the Boston 
Traveler issue of May 10, 1961, which 
depicts the 37-year reign of J, Edgar 
Hoover as the Nation's top G-man: 
[From the Boston Traveler, May 10, 1961] 
ATTORNEY GENERAL STONE PICKED Him FOR 
Jos In 1924—Hoover 37 Years Heap or FBI 

(By Joe McLaughlin) 

The temporary Government messenger in 
1924 who remained to revolutionize U.S, law 
enforcement, J. Edgar Hoover, today rounds 
out 37 years as the Natlon's top G-man. 

On May 10, 1924, Speed“ Hoover, aptly 
described as “that bundle of high-charged 
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electric wire,” took command of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 


BECAME “J, EDGAR" 


Seven years earlier, he had gone to work 
for the Justice Department as a clerk-mes- 
senger, after learning his way around the 
Capitol as a congressional messenger. 

In 1919, a scant 24 months later, he be- 
Came a special attorney in the Justice De- 
Partment. His first task, prosecuting sub- 
verslves. 

That was when he became “J. Edgar” 
Hooyer, changing from “John E.“ to avoid 
Confusion with a fellow employe of the same 
name. 

In 1921, he became Assistant Director of 
the FBI. 

On May 10, 1924, at the age of 29, he was 
named Director. 

There were 657 employes in the bureau 
then, a politics-ridden unit practically help- 
less in the face of organized crime and 
Violence sweeping the country. 

NOT ALLOWED TO CAREY WEAPONS 

Agents were prohibited from carrying 
Weapons. They were poorly paid, poorly 
equipped and literally orphans of the Gov- 
ernment. 

They had not a single vehicle at their 
command, and their pursuit of criminals was 
keyed to streetcar timetables. 

Today, the “temporary” messenger who 
almost became a minister heads the finest 
law enforcement agency in the world. 

The force that numbered 657 when he 
took over 37 years ago has swelled to 14,000. 

Political hacks went out the window. FBI 

s handed out to politicians and ward- 
heelers were withdrawn in a hurry. 


TEST TUBE MIGHTIER 


He hammered home the principal that 

the “test tube is mightier than the rubber 

„ banning use of the “third degree” by 
agents. 

He started from scratch with that theory, 
and from it pioneered the scientific law en- 
forcement that is a blueprint worldwide. 

The FBI's fingerprint file is the repository 
today for more than 189 million prints. 

Its crime laboratory, its services available 
to police departments throughout the na- 

n, almost daily weaves tiny scraps of evi- 
dence into irrefutable proof of guilt, or 

ocence. 

The world-renowned National Academy 

police officers from departments all 
Over the United States. 

Under his direction, the FBI's scientific 
law enforcement has branched into scores of 
highly special units, including subversives, 
Codes, and ciphers and disaster squads to 
Name but a few. 


INSISTED ON TWO CONDITIONS 


When he took the top job in 1924, he in- 
sisted on two conditions that were backed 
to the hilt by the then Attorney General 
Harlan Fiske Stone. 

They were: no politics and no outside in- 

erence.” 

Since then, Hoover has served under 6 

ents and 13 attorneys genera) with the 
2 conditions unyviolated. 

His agents today, unfettered by political 
Patronage or sponsorship, are top college 
Graduates with a law degree or CPA's cer- 
tificate, 

Unlike their counterparts of 1924 who 
Couldn't carry guns and who even lacked 
Power of arrest, today’s FBI men are backed 
to the hilt by Hoover and the law. 

From a hard-hitting agency that cowed 
the underworld of the 30's into meek sub- 
Mission, the FBI almost overnight moved in 
as the shield of national security. 

With the outbreak of World War II, thou- 
Sands of potentially dangerous enemy aliens 
Were scooped up and jailed within 24 hours 
after Pearl Harbor. 
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Secret arsenals were raided and explosives 
and other tools of sabotage seized. 

Security measures were laid down for 
thousands of war plants. 

So rigid and effective were the FBI's op- 
erations that not a single caste of foreign-di- 
rected sabotage took place during the entire 
war. 

It's most spectacular wartime action was 
the capture of eight German spies and sabo- 
teurs landed from submarines on the coasts 
of Florida and Long Island in 1942. 

With the war's end, the Hoover - directed 
security swung quletly into the nests of 
communism, effectively burrowed in stra- 
tegic areas here during the war. 


ARREST OF DR. FUCHS 


Relentless probing into Red atomic spy 
rings brought about the arrest of Dr. Klaus 
Fuchs, Britain’s top atomic scientist. 

His arrest eventually culminated in the 
electrocution of the Rosenbergs and the jail- 
ing of scores of others. 

Leo L. Laughlin, present head of the Bos- 
ton division of the FBI, played a leading role 
in the Judith Coplon case in New York. 

During the trial of 11 top Communist 
leaders in New York in 1949, it wns revealed 
for the first time that agents had infiltrated 
the ranks of the Communists themselves. 

Then, as today, Hoover warns, Communists 
here constitute a “fifth column far better 
organized than Hitler's fifth columns in 
Durope before World War II.“ 

Today, at 66, the top G-man, who holds 
the alltime record for tenure as a Govern- 
ment agency head, still operates with the 
same drive and vigor. 

His persona! life is reflected in the spartan- 
like appearance of his office, which he calls 
“The Cave of the Winds.“ 

Appointments, conferences and appear- 
ances adhere to a rigid schedule ticked off 
with clocklike precision. 

The 14.000 members of the FBI—including 
6,000 agents in the field—work round the 
clock under the strictest of discipline and 
conditions. 

They are a monument to the man—FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover—who has molded 
the Nation's mighty shield of protection and 
security through eternal vigilance. 


The John Birch Society—Il 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Los Angeles Herald-Express, a news- 
paper published in Los Angeles, Calif., 
has printed a series of six articles by 
George Todt concerning the John Birch 
Society. I had the first two articles of 


‘the series inserted in the body of the 


ConcresstonaL Recokp for May 10, 1961. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
third and fourth articles of the series 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
for today. 

From the Los Angeles Herald-Express, Mar. 

24, 1961] 
Grone Topr's OPINION 

“By their fruits ye shall know them! 
Matthew vil : 20. 

A sign of the increasingly dangerous 
times we live in today may be seen in the 
predilictions of the anti-anti-Communists 
to make reckless and irresponsible charges 
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of “fascism” against almost anybody who 
might be guilty of fighting the Reds. 

The reaction of the AAC’s to lump the op- 
ponents of communism as being in the so- 
called Fascist camp is a Marxist semantics. 
trap in the first place. 

In the second instance, most of the hurl- 
ers of these shotgun charges would not 
know a Fascist if he saw one. 

What is a Fascist supposed to be, any- 
way? 

NO MIDDLE 

I asked this question of 12 knowledgeable 
persons recently and got 12 different an- 
swers, 

My own thinking on the subject runs like 
this: Communism is the leftwing of Marx- 
ist socialism; fascism (and the National 
Socialism of the Nazis under Hitler), the 
right wing. Somewhere off to the side is 
Fabian socialism. 

What decent American should wish to 
buy any one of these three items? 

Or consider it another way. Let’s put a 
triangle with three equal sides on the black- 
board. And next to it a circle. The latter 
we will call Americanism and the triangle 
Marxist socialism. 

One side of the Socialist triangle will be 
marked communism, another side fascism, 
and the third fabianism. These are the 
three chief brands of socialism. 

But our Americanism in the adjacent cir- 
cle would be none of this said trio, fortu- 
nately. Who among us that believe in our 
constitutional Republic and free enterprise 
system would want to be a Communist, 
Fascist, or Fabian Socialist? 

Now the semantics trap the Communists 
and their unwitting helpers, the AACs, at- 
tempt to bait for unwary Americans is this 
one—and the argument often seems sound 
at first blush. It goes like this: 

OR LOGIC 


“Yes, the Communists are admittedly the 
left wing of Marxist socialism. We agree to 
that much, at least, without taking the fifth 
amendment. But since we are left-wingers, 
then it also stands to reason that our oppo- 
sition are right-wingers. And who are the 
right-wingers? Why, the Fascists, of course. 
Therefore, all those who oppose us are 
Fascists.” 

This specious line might find more ad- 
herents if we did not have the little example 
to choose from which I have indicated previ- 
ously in this column. 

Remember, we pointed out that a good 
American will not buy any part of the Marx- 
ist triangle. When asked if we are Com- 
munists or Fascists—or Fabians—our correct 
answer ought to be: “None of them. I am 
an American. Period.” 

Lately the smear bund now working over- 
time against the patriotic John Birch So- 
ciety, of which I am not a member, seems 
determined to fix it with the appellation 
“Fascist... Why? 

THEY BELITTLE 


Last weekend an effort to brand the John 
Birch Society with this tired, tarred brush 
was made in the State and Nationalities 
Committee of the California Republican 
Assembly which met at El Segundo. It was 
decisevly beaten down, although I was told by 
members that almost intolerable pressures 
from topside had ordered it. 

Later in the session a milder, unemotional 
resolution was passed unanimously which 
stated that the GOP was against all Com- 
munist and Fascist organizations, if any 
there be, and this was heartily approved by 
all the John Birchers present. 

They are equally as much against fascism 
as communism, and vice versa. All the rest 
of us ought to feel the same way about it, 
too. 
Here are some pertinent words of Robert 
Welch, founder of the John Birch Society, 
on this important subject: 
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THIS NO TRICK 


“It is our purpose in the John Birch So- 
ciety to inspire and cordinate greater efforts 
on the part of all men and women of good 
conscience and good will, who want to bring 
about ‘less government, more responsibility 
and a better world.’ Our long-range objec- 
tives are not negative, but positive. We 
know, however, that under present circum- 
stances a preponderant part of our efforts 
must be directed in turning back the Com- 
munists, as a prerequisite to all else we wish 
to accomplish. 

“In neither the defensive nor the con- 
structive part of our program is it necessary, 
nor even desirable, that all our members be 
alike, or think alike on all subjects. 

“One of the very things we are trying 
to prevent is the conversion of our civiliza- 
tion into a collection of standardized robots.” 

Does this sound like a Fascist speaking 
here? 

From the Los Angeles Herald-Express, Mar. 
29, 1961 - 
GEORGE Topt’s OPINION 


“Methinks thou dost protest too much.“ 
SHAKESPEARE. 

The weeping, walling and gnashing of teeth 
by the “liberal” enemies of the beleaguered 
John Birch Society has suddenly assumed 
tempest proportions across the length and 
breadth of the land, and perhaps we should 
wonder why. 

What are these people accused of doing, 
anyway? 

They have banded together to fight social- 
istic communism, a termite disease which 
threatens to destroy the American Republic 
and its productive free enterprise way of 
life. This is bad? 

The detractors of the John Birch Society 
hasten to assure us that they, too, are against 
the philosophy of communism. They mere- 
ly deplore the methods which the society 
uses, or advocates, An old story. 

DOUBLETALK 

When asked what we ought to do to resist 
the international Communist conspiracy to 
dominate the world, the so-called liberals 
never quite seem to have a plan. But we 
hear a lot of doubletalk. 

“Just be good, complacent little Ameri- 
cans,” they tell us. “Above all, don't do a 
thing that our implacable enemies are do- 
ing to us. Just smile and take it. Show 
the world that we are so strong that noth- 
ing—absolutely nothing—can disturb us. 
That is the way to win.” (But for which 
side?) í 

Frankly, the one-word reply of Gen. An- 
thony McAuliffe to the Nazis in the Battle 
of Bastogne during World War II is most 
appropriate here. 

And that one word was “nuts”. 

Actually, we have had the pants beaten 
off us during the last 15 years by the highly 
competent and effective Red leadership— 
and they are now winning the battle for a 
planet, not us. ; 

A CEMENT BLOCK 

Complacency. Apathy. Incompetence. 
Those are the three greatest enemies of the 
American people today, veritable albatrosses 
about our collective necks. Without them we 
could give the Reds the short shrift they 
deserve—and much quicker than might be 
imagined by most of us. 

Since the end of the Second World War, 
the forces of Liberalissimo in the United 
States have ridden tall in the saddie. In the 
main, they have called most of the signals. 
Where are the victories? What kind of ideo- 
logical leadership have we had to be in the 
sorry position in which we now find our- 
selves? Why should the mightiest Nation on 
earth be a potential loser? 
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BE A HAWK 


The main reason I am disgusted with the 
leadership provided by Liberalissimo is be- 
cause it has managed to turn certain victory 
into defeat, order into chaos, hope into des- 
pair. It just cannot win. 

To my way of thinking, leadership is only 
valid for a people as long as it can win for 
them. There is no other excuse. Whenever 
our leaders fail to win—or even when they 
don't win fast enough—it is time to call for 
new leadership. 

The ideological leadership of Liberalissimo 
is bankrupt and we are dangerously close to 
the abyss of neutralism, appeasement and 
surrender. 

We have no real choice left to us except 
to fight realistically against Marxist com- 
munism in all its phases—at home and 
abroad. No more shadowboxing, please. 

The Reds only accomplish diplomatic 
agreements with us in order to make suckers 
of those who foolishly trust them. What do 
we gain by playing their deadly game? 

Why make a treaty in the first place with 
a Har who will break his word as soon as it 
may profit him to do so? N 

The John Birch Society is basically de- 
signed to ultimately wrest the ideological 
leadership in the United States away from 
bumbling, inept Liberalissimo and return it 
to conservative fountainheads closer to the 
people. 

Americans, by and large, are still over- 
whelmingly conservative and closely wedded 
to the principles of the Founding Fathers of 
our Republic—based on the Declaration of 
Independence, Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. They believe in our free enterprise 
system. 

CLOSE THE LOCK 

But the unimaginative forces of Liberalis- 
simo—iled by the Americans for Democratic 
Action and their friends—would appear to 
have their hearts set on leading us into a 
Social Laborite government of the demorali- 
zing type inflicted upon Great Britain from 
1945-50 by Clement Atlee and Aneurin 
Bevan. 

Pabian socialism would have proved an 
even worse calamity than it did for our 
English cousins except for the fact that the 
American taxpayer was required by the 
Truman administration to contribute liter- 
ally billions for its upkeep. This deadly 
lesson Ought not to be lost upon us now. 

The liberals presently perceive the massive 
threat posed to them by the John Birch So- 
ciety and are pulling out all the stops to 
discredit it—mainly through innuendo, 
emotion and hysteria to date. Strictly 
“stampeding the mob“ kind of action def- 
initely not in the spirit of Voltaire. How 
come? 

Let's not buy a bill of goods from those 
with axes to grind, 


The San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, 
Reporter Donald Canter, and 9,000 
San Franciscans Receive 1961 Inter- 
American Press Association Tom 
Wallace Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 
Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to your attention, and to 
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the attention of our colleagues a series 
of articles which appeared in the San 
Francisco News-Call Bulletin, written by 
Reporter Donald Canter, which has re- 
cently received the 1961 Inter-American 
Press Association—Tom Wallace Award. 
This merited award is financed and sup- 
ported exclusively by editors and pub- 
lishers of the Latin American republics, 
and given to a United States or Ca- 
nadian newspaper that has most distin- 
guished itself for its work in behalf of 
closer friendship and mutual under- 
Standing among American nations. 

The award this year was given by the 
unanimous decision of the awards com- 
mittee of the Inter-American Press As- 
sociation—Tom Wallace Award in rec- 
ognition of the campaign of the San 
Francisco News-Call Bulletin, to help 
the victims of the Chilean earthquakes 
of 1960. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 18, 1906, the city 
of San Francisco was torn asunder by a 
great earthquake; what part of the heart 
of the city escaped the temblor itself 
was soon leveled by the raging fire 
which immediately followed. This 
crushing experience is deeply engraved 
on the memories of thousands of San 
Franciscans who either themselves suf- 
fered or whose closest relatives endured 
that great disaster. 

Thus, when, 54 years later, in May 
1960, when much of southern Chile was 
desolated by a terrible earthquake, what 
was more natural than these memories 
of San Francisco should have been re- 
kindled? This natural sympathy that 
existed throughout the United States 
and the world for the poor, terror- 
stricken families of Chile struggling out 
of the wreckage was particularly felt by 
San Franciscans. The feelings of San 
Franciscans, appalled and grieving by 
this dumfounding destruction, was 
marshaled and channeled into concrete, 
action, largely by the writings of reporter 
Donald Canter. In a great out pouring, 
9,000 San Franciscans donated money 
sufficient to build 33 apartment units and 
a modern school in Valdinia, the heart of 
the Chilean disaster area. 

Mr. Canter’s efforts went far beyond 
authoring the articles which struck so 
responsive a chord in the memory of San 
Franciscans. Making several trips to 
the devastated area, he saw the stricken 
population first hand, and determined 
their most crying needs. With local au- 
thorities, he arranged for construction of 
apartment buildings and a school for the 
destitute families he located. He saw 
his work come to fruition when 75 people 
moved out of their 1-room huts without 
water or electricity, into modern dwell- 
ings. All of this promises to perpetuate 
itself with the new apartments, financed 
by the nominal rents from the original 
units. Thus, the Ciudad of San Fran- 
cisco project, is rising, from the rubble 
left by the great disaster of May 1960. 

It is more than heartening, Mr. Speak- 
er, to read of this sympathy translated 
into such a spontaneous, concrete expres- 
sion of sympathy between the citizens of 
two cities geographically so many thou- 
sand miles apart. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I submit the following articles 
written by Mr. Canter and two others 
relative to the situation in Chile written 
by Mr. James O'Neill, Jr., and Mr. 
William Cooper. These latter articles 
are included within the award-winning 
Series: 

[From the San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, 
May 26, 1960] 


Let's Hir CHILE—SHE Hrn Us IN 1906 


More than half a century ago, the people 
of Chile established a San Francisco Quake 
Fund. That was in 1906. 

Now Chile has experienced how one of 
the world's biggest quakes feels and hits, 
destroys and kills. 

San Franciscans, perhaps better than any- 
one else, can imagine what it's like. 

That's why we, and we especially, ought 
to rush to the aid of the Chilean quake vic- 
tims, just as they helped us in our darkest 
hours. 

The News-Call Bulletin therefore has 
started a fund drive to bring relief to the 
homeless and desperate people of Chile. 

This newspaper has kicked off the drive 
with a contribution of $500. 

Now it's your turn, Mail us your checks, 
big or small. Make them out to Chilean 
Quake Pund, care of News-Call Bulletin, 860 
Howard Street. San Francisco. 

Do it now. Show them we care. 


From the San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, 
May 26, 1960 
Bay AREA CHILEAN COLONY PLANS AID FOR 
STRICKEN 


(By Donald Canter) 


Members of the bay area's Chilean colony 
met in emergency session last night in the 
home of Consul Eugenio Ovalle Devoto to 
discuss measures for aiding their stricken 
homeland. 

Just before their meeting started, a phone 
call came through from Santiago de Chile 
for Fernando Alegria, professor of Spanish- 
American literature at the University of 
California. 

The call provided dramatic evidence of 
conditions back home. 

Reported Alegria: 5 

“I was told by my folks that my brother 
Julio, an ad trator for the University of 
Chile, barely escaped death. 

He was aboard a boat off the port of 
Puerto Montt (670 miles southwest of San- 
tiago) when a tidal wave hit, following an 
earthquake. The boat overturned, but 
through some miracle my brother was 
rescued.“ 

Alegria. who was promptly appointed 
Chairman of the local Chilean Relief Com- 
mittee, also told the meeting that other 

m American countries are rushing to the 
Rid of their neighbor. 

It was decided to contact Latin American 
clubs and societies here to organize a city- 
wide aid Chile campaign. 

With Chairman Alegria the following per- 
sons will serve on the committee: Enrique 
Lopez, 6 Seymour Street, San Francisco; An- 
tonio Alcalde, 125 St. Francis Boulevard, 
Daly City; George Trench, 15 Mill Street, 
San Francisco; Mrs. Malens . 8 
Glenn Drive, Sausalito; Juilio Marchant, 256 
87th Street, Daly City; Fernando Guzman, 71 
Wavecrest Drive, Daly City. An American 
Official will be asked to join the committee. 

These Chileans will contact local business- 
men and firms urging them to donate funds 
for the quake yictims. 

Tt was decided that the first few weeks of 
the campaign would be dedicated solely to 
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fund raising and that only afterward appeals 
would be made for other means of aid. 

Mrs. Armstrong, & native of Chile, reported 
that next Saturday, Sunday, and Monday a 
stand will be maintained at Sausalito's Vina 
Del Mar Plaza, where contributions will be 
received. (Chile's Vina Del Mar and Sausa- 
lito are sister cities.) 

Chairman Alegria announced that the“ 
shortwave station of the University of Con- 
cepcion in Chile today will broadcast any 
available information about the fate of rela- 
tives of Chileans in the bay area (25-meter 
band from 5 to 8 p.m.). 

Committee members expressed apprecia- 
tion for the prompt action of the News-Call 
Bulletin in establishing a Chilean quake 
fund. 

Persons wanting to contact the committee 
may call Guzman at EX-7-4411, or PL-6- 
5855. 

Mayor George Christopher said today he 
intends to appeal to San. Franciscans to 
send aid to Chile. A meeting with civic lead- 
ers was scheduled for this afternoon. 

The mayor stressed that he understands 
money is urgently needed right now, because 
food and clothing would cost too much to 
ship. 

“I imagine that our money will help them 
with the job of cleaning up and moving 
the debris,” Christopher said. 


Surplus Property Allocated to the States 
for Purposes of Education, Health, and 
Civil Defense ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to Public Law 61 which I in- 
troduced in the 84th Congress, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare allocates surplus personal and real 
property to the 50 States and Territories 
for purposes of education, health, and 
civil defense. 

The Honorable Abraham Ribicoff, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare reports that property costing 
$82,795,415 was made available to the 
States during the period January 1 
through March 31, 1961. It should be 
noted that many of the States received 
property which cost in excess of a mil- 
lion dollars during this period. Cali- 
fornia received in excess of $8 million. 

I am advised that the property re- 
ceived by the States, especially for edu- 
cational purposes, is one of the most 
beneficial contributions made by the 
Federal Government to what many of us 
consider to be our first line of defense 
in this space age. 

I wish to congratulate Secretary Ribi- 
coff and his staff and the other agencies 
notably General Services Administration 
and Department of Defense who co- 
operdte in making this program so suc- 
cessful. 

Secretary Ribicoff’s report follows: 

Surplus property for which the Federal 
Government paid $82,795,415 was made 
available to the States for educational, pub- 
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lic health, and civil defense purposes dur- 
ing January, February, and March 1961 by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Real property accounted for $5,559,507 
and personal property for $77,235,908. 

Secretary Abraham Ribicoff announced 
the totals In making his quarterly report 
to Congress on the Department's surplus 
property program. 

Property no longer needed by the Federal 
Government is distributed, under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, to educational 
and public health agencies gnd civil defense 
organizations of State and local govern- 
ments, and to eligible nonprofit health and 
educational institutions exempt from Fed- 
eral taxes. Regional offices of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
various State agencies channel the surplus 
property to the institutions. 

Property transferred to the States includes 
such items as school and hospital building 
sites; buildings suitable for college dormitory 
or faculty housing; motor vehicles; hospital, 
school, and office furniture; hand and ma- 
chine tools; motion picture projectors; lab- 
oratory equipment; and school and office 
supplies. 


De®rTMENT or HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Personal property received by State surplus 
property agencies for distribution to pub- 
lic health and educational institutions and 
civil defense organizations and real prop- 
erty disposed of to public health and edu- 
cational institutions, Jan. 1 through Mar. 
31, 1961 (acquisition cost) 
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Problems of the Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp two articles on 
the Congo problems written by Mr. John 
A. Kennedy, publisher of the Sioux Falls 
(S. Dak.) Argus-Leader. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

LEOPOLDVILLE Boasts SOLE Atomic REACTOR 
(By John A. Kennedy) 


LEOPOLDVILLE—A blue-helmeted Tunisian 
soldier stands stiffly with his ever-ready Sten 
gun guarding Africa's first and only atomic 
reactor functioning in Louvanium Univers- 
ity’s hills overlooking Leopoldville, 

Others of the 150 unit U.N. troop protect 
the adjoining physics laboratory where we 
saw native and white scientists working with 
isotopes in this most incongruous surround- 


Louvanium is the Congo’s huge new out- 
standing university—a tribute to the tenac- 
ity and imagination of Msgr. L. Gillon 
who got the Belgian Government to start it 
from scratch on a brush covered townsite 
16 miles from Leopoldville in 1954. 

The soldiers are housed in the basement 
of a men's dormitory. Other military—some 
25 American Air Force and Navy technicians 
on duty at the U.S. Embassy—occupy two 
faculty houses nearby. 

TWO YEARS OLD 


The reactor was brought to the Congo 2 
years ago through the intervention of Mon- 
signor Gillon. He hdd had considerable 
training at the Princeton (N.J.), nuclear 
physics center and participated in much of 
the early work at Brookhaven atomic lab- 
oratory in the United States. 

Congo educators say they are not about 
to try to launch a native into space—they 
are using it to help in medical, agricultural, 
and scientific experiments. 

The Triga reactor was the first made by 
General Atomics in its huge, sprawling lab- 
oratories in La Jolla, Calif.—designed, built, 
and installed for former President Eisen- 
hower's of the Atoms for Peace Ex- 
hibit in Geneva in 1957. 

Monsignor Gillon, working with the Bel- 
gian Government, got the United States to 
sell it to his new university. 

Mrs. Kennedy and I were present when 
U.S. atomic energy scientists were placing it 
in operation in 1959. 

The isotopes from it are used in scientific 
research in medicine, agronomy, geology, 
physics, and biology, Canon A Vander Perre 
told us as he showed us the beautiful new 
buildings of this most extraordinary school. 

This equipment with its deadly atomic 
pile figured large in the problems of the 
Congolese chaotic takeover last July. 


URGENT MATTER 


Urgent telephonic and cable messages from 
U.S. military and top scientists warned that 
& mistake in pushing of a contro! button by 
inexperienced help could unleash the lethal 
rays with a potential of wiping out the 
population of Leopoldville and its surround- 
ing areas. 

Monsignor Gillon appealed to Congo and 
U.N. authorities for ample protection—hence 
the soldiers“ guarding the buildings and en- 
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trances—keeping out all unauthorized 
visitors. 

In the meantime experiments continued 
throughout the revolt, although insistent de- 
mands were made at one time to close down 
its operation. 

Monsignor Gillon, who left for the United 
States while we were in Leopoldville, pointed 
out that he is particularly happy that his 
people have the Triga because of the vital 
role played by the Congo in supplying the 
refined uranium which went into the first 
atom bomb dropped on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

Lerr 4  LxrGacy—$15-MILLIoNn 
UNIVERSITY 


(By John A. Kennedy) 


LEOPOLDVILLE, Conco.—There were only 19 
native Congolese college graduates in the 
whole of the Congo at the time of independ- 
ence last July. 

With that fact, according to Dr. M. Dar- 
tique, senior educational consultant to the 
UN., lies the explanation for most of the 
Congo's troubles today. 

He had traveled through the six provinces 
of this country on his special duties as a 
UNESCO representative several times before. 
On those trips he questioned the Belgians as 
to why they did not send Congolese second- 
ary school graduates to Brussels and other 
educational centers for university training. 

WANTED NO PART 


The answers invariably were that students 
who went from other African colonies to Eng- 
land, France or the United States to study 
came back to their native countries as par- 
tially educated radicals.” 

“The Belgians wanted no part of that in 
this formerly prosperous colony of theirs,” 
he explained. 

Mrs. Kennedy and I got about the same 
answers in our touring of the Congo, talking 
with its experts, inspecting its schools and 
colleges 2 years ago. 

They claimed to have profited by the mis- 
takes of other nations who have send stu- 
dents from French and British colonies to 
European and American universities where 
they are exposed to political ideas they are 
not sufficiently educated to be able to 
criticize, 

Educationally they told us they thought 
it was frong to teach the natives to run before 
they learned to walk. ö 

The Belgians started to create a uni- 
versity—Louvanium, that would do credit to 
any nation in the world. It is modeled after 
the centuries-old institution of the same 
name in the mother country. 

More than $15 million has been poured 
into its modern, beautiful, efficient, well- 
equipped laboratories and plant. 


“AUDACIOUS MOVE” 


It opened in 1954 with 33 students de- 
scribed by Monsignor Gillon as “an audacious 
move“ to launch at that time considering 
the difficulty they were having recruiting 
students. 

When we were there in 1959, they had 450 
students in its various colleges, two-thirds 
of whom were Belgians, either sons and 
daughters of Congo residents or students 
from the mother country. 

When we visited this time, all but 10 were 
natives from the Congo or other areas of 
Africa. 

It has a college of medicine, agronomy, 
engineering and is starting a school of law. 

Its hospital is as modern as most of such 
institutions in the United States. 

The Belgian authorities made it an insti- 
tution as difficult to get into scholastically 
as any in the world, patterning their re- 
quirements for entrance after that of the 
alma mater, Louvanium University in 
Belgium. 


BELGIANS 
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In October 1960, the new center of learn- 
ing was admitted to the International Asso- 
ciation of Universities which Monsignor 
Gillon pointed out is “the highest official 
academic body in the world.” 

When it was started, the ruling senate of 
the Belgian Louvanlum supervised it but 
last June, on the eve of independence, com- 
plete control was transferred to the Congo. 

There are now 6 African members among 
the 14 appointed at the present time and 
Monsignor Gillon hopes to have a majority 
running the institution as soon as possible. 

‘Three other universities were being started 
just before independence—the most impor- 
tant one in Elizabethville, capital of the 
Congo's richest province—Katanga. 

When we were there in 1959 it was just 
being organized—actual construction work 
was still months away. But a faculty was 
being appointed and some classes were meet- 
ing in various offices and houses whith 
Served as temporary classrooms. 


What About Silk Industry? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Scranton Times of Thursday, 
May 4, 1961, in which that newspaper 
comments upon the impact of foreign 
textiles on the textile industry of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, particularly as 
they affect silk weavers and throwers in 
that area of Pennsylvania. 

The indicated editorial follows: 


[From the Scranton Times, Thursday, May 
4, 1961] 


WHAT Asour SILK INDUSTRY? 


While the seven-point program of assist- 
ance to the Nation's textile industry just 
announced by President Kennedy, seems to 
be directed chiefly at aiding cotton goods 
manufacturers, it is to be hoped that the 
administration will be equally concerned 
ebout the sorry plight of silk weavers and 
throwers. It is with the latter segment of 
the textile industry that we in northeastern 
Pennsylvania are particularly interested. In 
our area there are reported to be 21 such 
plants employing an estimated 4,000 persons 
whose annual earnings approximate $11 
million. 1 

Area representatives of the silk industry 
have tried—tfutilely so far—to convince the 
US. Tariff Commission of the urgent need 
for restoration of a 20-percent duty on im- 
ported silk. This area, once the Nation's 
second largest silk center, has suffered seri- 
ous economic setbacks because of competi- 
tion from Japan and it is about time Ameri- 
can mills and workers should be given some 
consideration. It is immaterial whether 
relief comes through administrative or con- 
gressional action, just so it is provided 
promptly. 

A ray of hope for this area may be seen 
in the awareness of the President of the 
fact that “unemployment in textile mills 
strikes hardest at those communities suf- 
fering most from depressed conditions.” The 
truth of that statement is evidenced force- 
fully in our area, as well as in the Presi- 
dent's home State of Massachusetts. 
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The San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, 
Reporter Donald Canter, and 9,000 San 
Franciscans Receive 1961 Inter-Amer- 


ican Press Association-Tom Wallace 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
OrD, I include the following in a series 
of articles relative to the situation in 
Chile, written by James O'Neill, Jr. The 
article is included within the award- 
winning series: 

From the San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, 

June 4, 1960] 

THREE CHILDREN IN A CHILEAN PARK, THEN 
THE EARTH SHOOK—THEY WERE ORPHANS— 
US. AmrorcE Took THEM INTO a NEW 
Worip 

(By James O'Neill, Jr.) 

It was Sunday, May 22. Mass was over in 
all of the churches in Puerto Montt, Chile. 

The sun at noon was warm in this Chilean 
autumn, and there was to be a band con- 
cert in the park at 2 p.m. 

Carlos Fernandez Rojas had to change his 
White shirt before his mother would allow 
him to go across the waterfront to the park 
and listen to the musicians and to play with 
the other children. 

Older people sat around the park and the 
young lovers were holding hands. 

URGE HIM TO PLAY 


Carlos’ friends urged him to stay near the 
municipal pier to play. 

Sunday is a lazy time in Puerto Montt. 

Besides listening to the band, or playing 
On the pier, you can walk beyond the town 
and into the hills and sit on the green turf 
and watch the slow ships casually drifting 
at their anchor chains, the whaleboats drift- 
ings with them like gnarled logs. 

Carlos conaidered all this, but chose the 
plaza and the people, and the gloriette, 
which is Spanish for bandstand, with the 
musicians sitting in it. 

HOME NEAR THE WATER 


Carlos home stood on a high hill, near the 
Water. 

His mother called from the back. Change 
your shirt, Carlos. Take off your new shoes. 
If you are going to play don't ruin the shoes, 
Or soil the shirt. And leave your father's 
necktie on his bed." 

Carlos grudgingly obeyed. 

He put on his patched shorts and his grey 
Sweater and removed his new shoes. 

Orefelina called. 

“Carlos, Carlos, are you going to the park?“ 

He was, he said, but he was going alone; 
how can you run and fight and quarrel and 
holler if your sister, who wants to be a nun, 
is walking with you? 1 

“Mother said to wait for me, Carlos. I am 
taking Rafael. And papa said I was to look 
out for you. We must go together, papa, 
said.” 

Carlos didn’t like it but what could he do? 

Orfelina had changed her white dress. 
Now she wore her old green sweater and a 
rumpled brown shirt, but her hair was neat, 
and combed. Rafael wore his blue sweater 
and shorts and one of Carlos’ old open- 
necked shirts. Rafael was big and strong for 
his age. 
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Their mother called “goodby" and the 
children disappeared down the street. 
WAS A GRAND CONCERT 


The concert was grand. The amateur 
band was not quite in tune, but played with 
gusto. 

When the concert was over, Carlos stood 
alone, near the front of the German Club. 
(Southern Chile has a lot of citizens of 
German descent; many of them wine grow- 
ers), Carlos’ friends had by this time gone 
home, or to the hills. Orfelina was dragging 
Rafael tired and reluctant across the grass 
toward the city hall and then on home, up 
the hill, and down the hill, and into the 
waterfront area. : 

It was 3:10 p.m, The musicians had left. 

At that moment, Carlos looked out across 
the blue Pacific and wondered if it was not 
changing color. Some slight, minor, uniden- 
tiflable change, a shaft of light, or dark? 
What was it? 

Now it was 3:12. 

Carlos stuck a dirty toe into the grass of 
the park and wondered if he should go 
home, 

There, across the lawn, was Orfelina and 
little Rafael, eating candy. 

Then something moved. 

Some small, unreal movement beneath his 
bare, brown feet. 

It was so small a movement it made the 
soles of his hardened feet itch. He leaned 
over to scratch them and suddenly fell. 

The ground was moving. 

The ground was rolling, surging, heaving 
like the sea, 

They were small rolls at first and then 
grew until the ground was shaking. Shak- 
ing, beneath his feet. 


FILLED WITH TERROR 


He was flat on the moving ground now, 
and his eyes were wide and round with 
terror. - 

He felt a tear on his cheek; his own. 

I am too old to cry, he though, but I am 
afraid. He wanted Orfelina and Rafael, but 
they were way over there, across the park, 
His sister didn't hear him scream, Or- 
felina." 

The earth was talking now, as well as 
moying. It was rumbling and growling and 
shaking. Then, right beneath Carlos there 
appeared a crack, breaking autumn's sod 
apart with slow, grim motion. 

Carlos scrambled to his feet and away from 
the horrifying crevice, fell, and snatched at 
the short grass with nailless fingers. 

Orfelina! 

Rafael! : 

The earth moaned and creaked and shook, 
and Carlos was so dry with fear he couldn't 
call out again. 

There was a crash. And another. 

THE BUILDINGS CRUMBLE 


With a child’s amazement at the sudden 
impermanence of familiar things, he realized 
the buildings he knew all his life were falling 
down. 

The German club was all askew. 

The front of the city hall was crooked. 

Lying terrified on the grass, Carlos felt the 
earth—his own familiar earth—against his 
stomach, rolling like a huge snake, as if it 
wanted to get away from him. 

He was crying now. Crying for himself, 
and for Orfelina. 

For little Rafael. 

I didn't mean to hit you, Rafael. 

I love you, Rafael. 

Please God, not little Rafael and Orfelina. 
Dear God, tell Orfelina how I love her. Don't 
die, Orfelina. Please God. 

And where were father and mother? He 
wanted them most-of all. N 

In a flash, Carlos remembered Father Mi- 
guel at the Church of St, Mary, telling how 
the end of the world would come, with fire 
and death and falling buildings—falling 
buildings—falling. Now he was seeing it. 
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HE SEES HUGE WAVES 


Carlos scrambled to his feet, whole walls 
of buildings were falling now; all around the 
square. 

Carlos ran to the end of the Plaza. 

Orfelina was there. She lay still, her brown 
little arm across Rafael's small back. Carlos 
whispered, “Orfelina.” 

Orfelina turned her head and took Carlos 
pode her arm and he felt a small hand pat 

Rafael turned his bewildered little face to 
Carlos, 

Tears muddied his tan cheeks, but the 
familiar sight of Carlos comforted him a bit, 

The earth's groans and rolling continued 
and then diminished. Sea water lay all the 
way across the Plaza. Carlos was wet. 

Now the earth was still. The waterfront 
was crumbled, Shards of broken walls still 
stood here and there. 

Water flushed from a broken main, then 
dribbled to nothing. The curbs were split. 
Some fences on the steep hill toward Carlos“ 
home were ripped from their concrete bases, 
warped into crazy patterns. 

But the earth was still again. 

Carlos cautiously got to his feet. 

Orfelina crept to hers, too, and pulled 
Rafael to his, 

The children stared with awe at the 
strange shambles. 

“WE MUST GO HOME” 

“We must go home,” Orfelina said. 
“Mother and father will Pink 

So, holding hands and moving with wary 
eyes and bare feet through the rubble to 
the waterfront street, they went to where 
their home had been. It was a pile of broken 
boards and timbers. 

One small, worn hand, with a slim gold 
band encircling a finger, reposed limply on 
a heap of yubble. That to which it was 
attached was lost in a jumble of broken wood 
and plaster. 

A man's shoe protruded. It held a foot. 
The foot was still. 

The children knew it without really know- 
ing it; their father and mother were dead. 

It was quite a while before they moved 
aimlessly away. Carlos clutched Orfelina’s 
hand, and she caught up Rafael in her free 
arm, 

“WE'LL FIND THEM” 

“We must go away from here,“ said Or- 
feline. “Come, Rafael. Take Rafael’s hand, 
Carlos.“ A little later, as Rafael began to 
smile and cry for his mother, Orfelina said, 
“Perhaps it was not mother’s hand we saw. 
Perhaps she is safe. Perhaps Father took 
her to the hills for a walk. We'll find 
them!” 

With Rafael still looking wistfully at the 
broken house, she cajoled Carlos into leaving. 

Carlos was being very brave. He was look- 
ing at the wreckage of the street, their old 
home, and he didnt's want to be brave at 
all, really. He wanted things as they used 
to be. 

Back past the Plaza where frightened peo- 
ple clustered and tried to talk, Orfelina, Car- 
los and Rafael saw no one they knew. And 
there was no place to go. 

So they sat on a bench until night. 

A waitress from the German Club who 
knew all the children who used to play in the 
square, came over and scolded—"Orfelina, 
why are you not at home? Your mother will 
worry. And little Rafael. 

“MAMA, PAPA DEAD” 


Orfelina said, “Our home is gone. Mama 
and papa are dead, I think.” The waitress 
took them into the German Club, which was 
cracked, but hadn't fallen down. 

The three orphans spent the night of Sun- 
day, May 22, in the German Club, with 
countless other refugees. 

On Monday the sky was clear. Light 
tremors moyed the earth briefly. 
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A priest with a pushcart gaye them some 
bread. A kind stranger shared some dried 
meat. 

Officials told them to “drink no water, no 
matter how thirsty you are.” 

They were given small cups of red wine. 

Tuesday, May 24, they gave them water— 
bdttied water. And more bread. 

THERE ARE MORE TREMORS 


Wednesday, the tremors again. Rafael 
cried a little now and then; he wanted his 
mother. When he cried very loud, Carlos 
tried to talk him out of it. But his heart 
wasn't in it. 

On Thursday, May 26, hope was dying in 
the hearts of the refugees. The homeless 
had sat, lost, for what seemed countless days. 
Food was running out. 

Orfelina took Rafael to the toilet, only the 
tollet was down near the beach and there 
was no privacy. 

Carlos shifted for himself and for Orfelina 
and Rafael. He stole some bread, and an 
orange from under the nose of a policeman 
who was guarding a food supply, and who 
probably saw him steal it and looked away. 

He stole some dirty sweets from a ruined 
candy store. 

For some time, there had been airplanes 
overhead, and now a curious looking man 
got off a truck in the square. He was an 
American soldier. His name, Carlos learned, 
was Sergeant Hall. 

He was here to help them, he said. But 
he said it in English. The kids didn’t un- 
derstand. 

On Friday, May 27, a carabiniero came to 
them with their uncle. Poor uncle Sebas- 
tian. He had been disfigured as a child and 
wasn't very bright. Uncle Sebastian had 
lain for 3 days in the wreckage of his hum- 
ble house. He didn't recognize his niece 
and nephews. But the policeman knew 
them and told Orfelina to watch out for him. 

“YOU WILL LEAVE" 

“Feed Sebastian, if you have food. Soon 
you will leave,“ he said. 

“Leave?” Carlos asked, incredulously. 

Tes,“ he said, “the U.S. Air Force has 
sent airplanes. They will take you to San- 
tiago.” 

Cariso said, “I have never been to Santiago. 
We know no one in Santlago.” 

The policeman explained patiently: 

“Carlos,” he said, “you are a big boy. You 
will take your uncle, who is sick, and Orfe- 
lina and Rafael, to Santiago. The Ameri- 
cans will look out for you. The Red Cross 
will give you beds and clothes, You will be 
warm.” 

Saturday, May 28, was spent in wild spec- 
ulation as they saw groups of people leave. 
An airplane flight! Hunger, fatigue, and now 
excitement dimmed their longing for home 
and parents. It was too painful to think. 

Sunday morning, May 29, they missed 
Mass. The policeman and the American 
sergeant found them and told them to wait 
for a bus in front of the city hall. 

HE WAVES GOODBY 

With about 40 others, they got In, and as 
the wornout bus started away, Carlos leaned 
from the window and waved goodbye to their 
friend, the policeman. 

But the policeman was too busy to wave 
back, and Rafael was weeping again, 

The bus jolted across the earthquake 
fractures in the road to the airstrip. 

Puerto Montt's airport is only a strip of 
concrete laid in a piece of badly drained land. 

Huge, really huge, airplanes labeled “US. 
Air Force” stood waiting, 

The wait seemed interminable. Uncle 
Sebastian said nothing. He smoked an oc- 
casional cigarette, 

A man with a megaphone suddenly 
shouted: 

“Carlos, Orfelina, Rafael, Sebastian Rojas.” 
They walked up to him and he said, “You 
must board the plane.” 
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They went slowly to the giant thing, and 
a smiling man in a light gray suit, a flying 
suit, met them. He had gray hair, and very 
white teeth. Orfelina thought he was very 
handsome. 

“Capt. J. Denardo, U.S. Air Force,” said a 
sign on his suit. 


THEY BOARD PLANE 

“Walk up the ramp, children," Captain 
Denardo said. “Don’t be frightened. Just 
walk right up.” He touched Orfelina’s 
mussed-up hair, and then gently patted her 
head. ; 

They boarded the plane, Uncle Sebastian 
leading the way, 

A sergeant told them where to sit and 
strapped them in. He patted Orfelina on the 
head, too. 

Then the noise of the engines filled the 
plane and Rafael's eyes went wide with fear 
but they all knew they were with friends. 
Carlos was very brave. Orfelina felt only 
wonder. She was tired out. 

They saw the earth slide by, ever faster, 
and then sink out of sight. After a while 
they slept. 

Below them and now far behind, Puerto 
Montt lay crumpled and woebegone in the 
last rays of the setting sun, where their 
mother and father were still, quiet in a lit- 
ter of boards and broken plaster. 

When they woke up, the plane was al- 
ready on the ground at Las Cerillos Airport 
at Santiago, and they had to be shaken a 
bit and hurried down the ramp. 

It was over. 

And for them it was only the beginning. 


lowa Newspaper Supports Department of 
Urban Affairs and Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the im- 
pression exists in some places that the 
proposed Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing, which President Kennedy 
has asked Congress to establish, would 
be of interest and benefit chiefly to the 
large cities in the industrial regions of 
the country. 

I am therefore particularly gratified, 
as Senate sponsor of the administration 
bill to create the new department, to 
have received a copy of an editorial in 
support of the proposal printed by the 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Gazette, a newspa- 
per published in a middle-sized city in 
the heart of agricultural America. I 
ask unanimous consent that the edito- 
rial may be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

URBAN AFFAIRS IN THE CABINET 

President Kennedy's request for congres- 
sional approval of legislation to set up a 
Cabinet-level Department of Urban Affairs 
and Housing contemplates an action which 
would appear inevitable. If it doesn’t hap- 
pen now, it probably will some time in the 
future. 

The proposal would declare that national 
policy “shall be to assist communities in 


8 and carrying out local programs 
to meet the problems resulting from growth 
and change.“ 
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The new department would concern itself 
with many things: Comprehensive commu- 
nity planning, eliminating slums and 
blighted areas, providing decent homes in a 
suitable living environment for the Nation's 
population, providing adequate industrial 
and commercial locations, developing effec- 
tive urban mass transportation, acquiring 
open space for recreational and other pur- 
poses around population centers. 

It would deal, according to sponsors, not 
only with problems of great metropolitan 
centers but also with those urban areas re- 
gardless of size or incorporation status. 

Opposition so far has issued largely from 
the council on State governments and an 
executive-committee majority of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference. In the forefront have 
stood Governors of chiefly rural States, ex- 
pressing a fear of Federal-influence exten- 
sion and weakening of local government. 

On the other side, the American Munici- 
pal Association and the Conference of 
Mayors have long urged creation of such a 
department to put urban programs on an 
equal plane with those of labor, agriculture, 
and commerce. z 

Director Robert C. Weaver of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, mentioned as 
likely to get the new Cabinet post, also notes 
that about 70 percent of the American peo- 
ple now live in metropolitan Areas. 

“In another couple of decades," he says, 
“anywhere from 80 to 85 percent of the peo- 
ple will be so concentrated. It seems to me 
that these concentrations of people give con- 
centrations of problems. A concentration 
of problems needs 4 concentration of at- 
tack,” 

Needless extension of Federal power for 
the sake of power is a trend that should be 
resisted at every turn. But an Urban Af- 
fairs and Housing Department, proponents 
insist, would add no new programs or opera- 
tions. 

Purportedly it would simply elevate the 
existing Housing and Home Finance Agency 
to higher status, bring other present agen- 
cles under its wing and assign “additional 
responsibilities for leadership in coordina- 
tion.“ 

An element of controversy over who would 
get the new Cabinet appointment is seen 
as another roadblock to creation of the post. 
This is not germane to the issue. What- 
ever comes of it, the bill should be considered 
on its own merits alone. 

It is hard to argue, finally, against an 
urban affairs and housing department when 
such other groups as agriculture, labor, and 
commerce have fully justified their own for 
so long. 2 

In the Interests of coordinating agencies, 
perhaps streamlining their work, possibly 
avoiding duplication or overlapping func- 
tions, and minimizing jurisdictional conflict, 
action on the urban affairs move seems in- 
escapable. Sooner or later it will have to 
come, 


Hoover of the FBI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the Boston 
Traveler of May 10, 1961, which will be 
of interest to the readers of the RECORD: 

Hoover or tre FBI 

It was 37 years ago today that J. Edgar 
Hoover took his oath of office as Director of 
the Federal Buerau of Investigation. 
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Since then he has served under 6 Presl- 
dents and 13 Attorneys General. He has won 
honorary degrees from 18 colleges, medals 
from his own Government and from abroad. 
But probably his greatest honor lies in the 
fact that his mame has become a national 
symbol for the maintenance of security, law 
and order. 

The FBI didn't amount to much when it 
first passed into Hoover's hands. It was a 
small and sickly coll~ction of hack agents 
Who worked without weapons and who used 
Streetcars in pursuit of criminals. 

Hoover changed all that. He wiped out 
the Nation's organized gangs of the 1920's 
and 1930's. He went after enemy agents in 
World War II so successfully that the coun- 
try never experienced a single case of foreign 
Sabotage. And now in the cold war, he and 
his men have been the nemesis of Commu- 
nist sples. 

Today his agency is a model for the world 
to admire, and his devotion to duty is beyond 
criticism. 

The anniversary of his directorship calls 
for congratulations, appreciation, and our 
Sincere hope for many more years of such 
service. 


Tribute to Charles A. Dana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
bendix of the Recor an editorial which 
appeared in the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel on April 25 paying tribute 
to a great American, Mr. Charles A. 
Dana, on his 80th birthday. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Crry Honors A Great BENEFACTOR 


Omclals and numerous citizens of Fort 
Wayne joined with Indiana Technical Col- 
lege in paying fitting tribute today to an out- 
Standing benefiictor of the city and college, 
Simultaneously along with a dozen other 
Cities throughout the United States he had 
Similarly benefited, an a unique mammoth 
birthday party in his honor. This great 
American is Charles A. Dana who today 
Teached his 80th birthday still as virile and 
active as many men half his age. 

As in all the other cities, including New 
York, which he has so munificently bene- 
fited. at Indiana Technical College today was 
Cut a huge birthday cake which was shared 
by members of the student body, faculty, 
Staff members, and guests. Thus, homage 
was most deservedly paid to the man who 
Tech President Archie T. Keene logically de- 
Scribes as the inspiration for the “New In- 
diana Tech.“ 

At th New York party which was attended 
by many of Mr. Dana's friends from all over 
the United States, including Mr. Keene, Fort 
Wayne particularly stood out when a mom- 
Moth greeting card, which when unfolded, 
reach 60 feet in length, was presented to Mr. 
Dana, along with the best wishes from, and 
Signatures of, the Indiana Technical College 
Students, faculty, and staff. 

The reference by Mr. Keene to Mr. Dana 
as the inspiration for the “New Indiana 
Tech” was indeed profoundly appropriate, for 
it was Mr. Dana who, in 1956, offered the 
Fort Wayne science and engineering college a 
Bift of $300.000 for the construction of a new 
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science building. The gift was met by the 
public to enable the college to add the first 
building to the campus formerly occupied by 
Concordia Junior College. 

However, generous as the gift was in itself. 
it proved but the prelude—although a mighty 
important prelude—to the campaign pres- 
ently in progress by Indiana Technical Col- 
lege to meet the challenge recently made by 
Dale W. McMillen, Sr. Mr. McMillen offered 
to donate a million dollars to the college, 
provided the college could raise an additional 
$2 million. This challenge made possible 
through the pledges from Louis Meyers, Mrs. 
Mary English, James D. Edgett, Sarkes Tar- 
zian, and others, was accepted. 

Mr. Dana's first gift, which spearheaded 
the promise of even greater gratuity for the 
city and Indiana Tech, understandably is a 
profound contribution to education in Fort 
Wayne as well as to the city's economy, to 
which Mr. Dana had already contributed so 
much through the Dana Corp.'s big plant 
here. 

His great educational contribution to Fort 
Wayne can be particularly appreciated when 
one considers that today’s enormous costs 
almost preclude the possibility of institu- 
tions of learning making it on their own. 
Colleges obviously need support and they will 
need to get it even more In the years to come 
if America’s youth and America itself are to 
keep abreast of the rest of the world. Mr. 
Dana and those following in his footsteps at 
Indiana Tech and other institutions through- 
out the Nation he has so generously bene- 
fited, indeed have the foresight to recognize 
this challenging axiomatic truth. 

Mr, Dana’s philanthropies to American 
colleges and hospitals indeed stand as a 
monument to one who has lived a notable 
life that has been as varied as it has been 
productive. In his broad diversified career 
he attained fame as a lawyer (besides his 
practice of industrial law, he was counsel in 
the H K. Thaw-Stanford White case), 
besides as a financier and industrialist. 

The practical operation of his administra- 
tive ability is remarkable as well as unique. 
Mr. Dana, whose corporation spreads across 
the country, has no office. He communicates 
with his staff from wherever he happens to 
be, and usually on hotel stationery. For 
him jt has proved a highly successful 
method. He has enjoyed the remarkable 
ability of retaining the myriad details of 
running a vast corporation in his head. And 
fortunately indeed for such cities as Fort 
Wayne, and such institutions as Indiana 
Tech, in his head he has also kept this for- 
tultous counsel that American higher edu- 
cation is one of the best investments 
Americans can make. 

We join in congratulating Mr. Dana on his 
birthday, not only for reaching four score 
years, but for living them so energetically, 
fruitfully and beneficially for his fellowman. 


Salute to Spaceman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF - 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial that appeared in 
the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N.Y., 
on May 9, 1961, saluting Comdr. Alan B. 
Shepard, Jr. 7 

The contrast between our showing 
every detail of our shot and the secrecy 
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thrown around the Russian shot should 
score a few points for our side in the 
propaganda war. Likewise, the contrast 
between the gay and unrestrained cele- 
bration of Russia's spaceman and the 
quiet dignified manner in which we wel- 
comed our spaceman further reflects the 
ways a free country—a free open so- 
ciety—does things: 


SALUTE to SPACEMAN 


Washington could have staged a hero's 
welcome for Astronaut Shepard rivaling the 
hoopla—planned and unplanned—that 
greeted Major Gagarin in Moscow’s Red 
Square. That it did not do so—that the 
space officials instead kept the reception on 
a level of dignity and understatement—ts a 
tribute to the good sense of Commander 
Shepard himself and his superiors. 

In everything he said and did, Commander 
Shepard played the role of a down-to-earth 
test pllot and member of a scientific team. 
He used the “we"—the we“ being his col- 
leagues—and there wasn't the faintest sug- 
gestion of the cold-war ideological guff that 
came through so purposefully in the utter- 
ances of the Russians first spaceman. Nor 
was there either false modesty or bowing 
and scraping to any central committee, 

In ruling out other public appearances or 
the trappings of Soviet-style acclaim (the 
reels of red bunting, the spontaneous de- 
vised floats, the fireworks and gargantuan 
banners, the hastily printed biographies), 
the U.S. Space Agency officials did their best 
to keep the celebration in proportion. An 
unrestrained circus atmosphere would have 
undone much of the prestige benefit attach- 
ing to the comparison between the secrecy- 
shrouded Soviet achlevement and the world's 
witness to the Freedom 7 flight. 


Congressman Conte and the Depressed 
Area Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT T. STAFFORD 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a copy of a recent editorial 
which appeared in the North Adams 
(Mass.) Transcript. 

The position which my distinguished 
colleague, Congressman CONTE, took on 
the depressed area bill, as outlined in 
this editorial, seems to me to be worthy 
of review by all of us. AS one who 
shared the feelings of Congressman 
Conte, I can only add that I hope ex- 
perience will not prove that our north- 
eastern area is further raided of its in- 
dustry or crippled in its attempt to re- 
place industries already lost. 

Several areas in my own State of 
Vermont—indeed, my own native city 
of Rutland, Vt., is a good example—are 
working desperately through private 
initiative and private capital to attract 
new industries. The depressed area bill, 
with further Federal interference, can 
only hurt this effort. 

Wit It HURT on HELP? 

Congressman Conte's vote against the de- 


pressed areas bill passed by the House last 
week may have seemed paradoxical, It 
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wasn't. The Congressman was voting in the 
best interests of the depressed areas, in- 
cluding northern Berkshire, in his district. 
For it is entirely conceivable that the 
House bill, like the administration bill 
passed by the Senate, will make it harder 
rather than easier for places like North 
Adams and Adams to attract new industries 
to replace those they have lost in recent 


years. 

This is because the legislation that was 
passed will provide Government loans and 
grants to promote industrial development 
in purely rural areas—most of which are in 
the Deep South. This means that indus- 
trial areas, like North Adams, which are 
striving to replace their lost manufacturing 
activity, will now have to compete not only 
with other industrial areas trying to do the 
same thing, but with rural areas which have 
never had any industry whatsoever. 

What the House-passed bill will do is try 
to make rural communities that have never 
had any industry because they are not suited 
to industry into industrial communities. It 
will do this not only through loans for in- 
dustrial building but also through Federal 
grants to build water, sewer, and other fa- 
cilities they don't have now—but which we 
do have—and which industry would need. 

In short, Uncle Sam is now going to make 
it harder for already industrialized areas to 
get new industry by increasing the number 
of areas that are competing to attract new 
plants. 

All during the House fight on the legis- 
lation, Congressman Conte fought sturdily 
for a bill that would really help the de- 
pressed communities in his district. i 

He supported a measure that would have 
authorized industrial area plant loans of 
$150 million, compared to only $100 million 
in the bill that was adopted. 

He supported a measure that would have 
authorized a $500,000 study to develop a 
planned workable program for depressed 
rural areas, rather than set up a $100-million 
loan program for such areas without any 
idea of where or how the money would be 
used, as was done in the bill that was 
passed. 

He supported a measure that would have 
omitted altogether the $75 million public 
facility grant contained in the final bill. 

He supported a measure authorizing $10 
million in annual grants for vocational re- 
training of industrial workers in new skills, 
compared to only $4.5 million a year for 
this purpose under the bill that was passed. 

He supported a measure that would have 
made the legislation much less political by 
eliminating the power of the Secretary of 
Commerce to use his discretion in designat- 
ing areas for industrial redevelopment—dis- 
cretion that was given the Secretary in the 
bill that was . 

In other words, Congressman CONTE 
fought for a depressed area bill that would 
really have helped depressed industrial areas. 

The bill that was passed was tailored to 
win Southern Democratic votes by setting 
up Southern rural areas in the industrial de- 
velopment business. Proof of this is that 
not a single southern Democrat supported 
the industrial-area help supported by our 
Congressman, but they voted almost to a 
man for the measure that was finally passed. 

Congressman Harotp D. COOLEY, Demo- 
crat, of North Carolina, who favored the 
rurally slanted bill that was adopted, put 
the whole matter in a nutshell when he 
ranted that the substitute measure favored 
by Representative Conte “is an insult to 
those who live in rural areas of our great 
Nation.” 

Rural areas certainly are a problem, but 
to try to solve that problem by transforming 
them into industrial areas can only hurt 
areas that are already industrial in nature. 
That's why Congressman Conte voted No.“ 
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The Late John Cashmore—“Mr, 
Brooklyn” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, in all its 
history the Borough of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
has had no more able proponent than its 
late President John Cashmore. To its 
waning moments his life was given to his 
office and his people. About the duties 
of the borough president he said: “I love 
the work and I love Brooklyn and I never 
want to do anything else.” 

The 20 years he served as chief execu- 
tive of the Nation's most populous county 
followed 18 years during which he was a 
distinguished legislator in the State as- 
sembly, member of the city council, and 
alderman. World War I began his up- 
front career; he joined the infantry. 
Returning to Brooklyn in 1922 he became 
the candidate of the fifth assembly dis- 
trict for the State legislature. His op- 
ponent was seemingly unbeatable. The 
young candidate and his supporters 
staged a dynamic campaign. 

He was 1 of 10 children of a proud, 
devoted mother who had immigrated 
from Canada. She had been widowed 
when John was 14 and she had seen him 
leave school to help support the family. 
He worked as a bellhop, newsboy, truck- 
man and eventually became the proprie- 
tor of a furniture business. On behalf 
of her son she wrote a letter to every 
mother in the district—John was always 
proud of that letter which read: 

My youngest son, John, is running for the 
assembly/ He 1s a good boy and I do wish 
you'd vote for him. 


The young campaigner won thé elec- 
tion to the surprise of everyone but his 
friends and family and never again left 
public office. 

His abilities, vigor and warm personal- 
ity won him many new friends. Among 
them, James A. Farley, who became his 
Albany roommate, Alfred E. Smith and 
James J. Walker. Like General Farley 
he became a party leader of stature as 
well as an outstanding public official. 
In the troublous post-war years he be- 
came leader of the Kings County Demo- 
cratic organization and helped build it 
to its position as the strongest in the 
State of New York. 

John Cashmore knew not only how to 
campaign, he knew how to win, fairly 
and cleanly and as his first victory was 
an upset. So were others. 

In 1924 he defeated an incumbent on 
the board of aldermen by 37 votes. No 
one in New York City ever came that 
close to defeating John Cashmore for 
office again. 

He was a striking 6-footer, whose 
warmth, wit and wisdom made him a 
platform natural. No smile was more 
engaging because none was more gen- 
uine. He was hailed as a speaker be- 
cause his words packed the power of 
truth and sincerity. He was that rare 
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combination of dauntless leader and 
capable administrator. In 1940 he suc- 
ceeded Raymond V. Ingersoll as borough 
president. He won reelection to that 
office in 1941, 1945, 1949, 1953, and 1957. 
In the last two elections the Republican 
Party, to its credit, recognized that on 
his record of merit, no one could dis- 
place John Cushmore as long as he chose 
torun. They endorsed him. 

Of his extraordinary accomplishments 
the New York Times in its editorial of 
May 8, said: 

JoHN CASHMORE 

In the nearly 40 years John Cashmore was 
in public life enormous changes have taken 
place in Brooklyn, As borough president 
for the past 20 years he was responsible for 
a great many of them. Some of these will 
serve as Monuments for many years to his 
tremendous interest and pride in the bor- 
ough where he was born and where he lived 
all his life. 

Probably the best known and admired of 
the improvements for which he was respon- 
sible are the $250 million civic center, which 
has completely altered the appearance of 
downtown Brooklyn, and the downtown 
Brooklyn educational complex which now 
provides educational opportunities for 36,000 
high school, public and private college stu- 
dents daily, 


And on the same day, the New York 
World Telegram, “Voice of Brooklyn,” by 
Roland Eckman: = 

CASHMORE'S Work STANDS AS MEMORIAL TO 
Him 


It's a little early, just a few hours after his 
death, to speak of memorials to John Cash- 
more. We do so today, in the full shock of 
his loss, because among our first thoughts 
when we heard the news was the idea that 
Mr. Cashmore's memorials—the ones we're 
sure he would prize most—are already here 
and are destined to survive. 

The first of these is the almost universal 
affection he inspired in his fellow Brooklyn- 
ites. Mr. Cashmore was in public life 39 
years. He was borough president since 1940. 
That's a long time in politics and in the 
course of it he undoubtedly made some ene- 
mies. It is a tribute to John Cashmore that 
he made many more friends. 

The second memorial is the Civic Center. 
The borough's younger citizens probably 
can't imagine the snarl and tangle and 
blight that surrounded Borough Hall not 80 
many years ago. -All of that has been swept 
away and has been replaced by public and 
private buildings, acres of greenery, a smooth 
flow of traffic, in short, a downtown Brooklyn 
that is a model of city planning. 

There are those who may argue with this 
or that aspect of the plan, this or that 
building design. But all can respect the 
vision of the overall plan and the fight to 
see it réalized, and for this Brooklyn can 
thank John Cashmore. 

We are sure all citizens of Brooklyn will 
join us in extending their sympathies to 
Mr. Cashmore's wife and family. It will be 
a long time_before the borough again will 
have soneone it can call Mr. Brooklyn.” 


Sunday evening, May 7, John Cash- 
more was doing what he loved best, aid- 
ing the underprivileged at a fund- 
raising dinner to assist the work of the 
Williamsburgh Settlement House. On 
the way home, in the words of Michael 
O'Brien, (the Daily News Reporter who 
is Brooklyn's best biographer) —“God 
did what no man or women on this crazy 
whirling globe could to—tell John Cash- 
more to quit.” 
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Among his friends, those of us in 
Brooklyn who learned from John and 
leaned on him for counsel will miss him 
Most. His advice was sage and sound 
because he knew and loved Brooklyn. 
But our loss is not to be compared to 
that of his family’s—a devoted husband, 
father, and grandfather. I trust that 
his wife Edythe Cashmore and his son 
James and his family will find solace in 
the realization that his deeds, monu- 
ments, and memorials will long surround 
them, John Cashmore found Brooklyn 
as an adolescent. While it raised him, 
he raised Brooklyn. He made his 
a ae He is “Mr, Brook- 


Wisconsin Association of School Boards 
Votes Against Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, for 
the Recorp, I would like to include the 
Tesults of a poll taken of local Wisconsin 
School board members regarding the sup- 
Port of local education and other pro- 
grams by the Federal Government. It 
Would be well for us to heed the voice 
Of the people: 

Wisconsin ASSOCIATION OF 
School. BOARDS, INC., 
Winneconne, Wis., May 9, 1961. 
WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL BOARDS 
Potten Irs MEMBERSHIP ON FEDERAL AID 

What are the personal opinions of local 
Wisconsin school board members regarding 
the support of local education and other 
Programs by the Federal Government? This 
Was the purpose of the recontly completed 
Survey by the Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards as reported by President T. G. 
Holthusen, Stevens Point, and the response 
indicates that many members are opposed 
or have reservations. 

In answer to the questions of Federal sup- 
Port for education the responses indicated 
that 62 percent were registered No“ as com- 
Pared to the 37 percent voting Tes“ of the 

answers, This response represented ex- 
Pressions from members from 92 percent 
Of the association member schools. 

The association polled the individual board 
Members of its member schools and the 
nonmember school boards of districts op- 
erating high schools. This included 438 
local boards. The survey results are based 
upon a response from the members of 92 
Percent of the member boards, representing 
an estimated 85 percent of the student pop- 
ulation in public schools. Only 29 school 

s failed to return any response from 
any of their membership. 

The query asked for an expression of the 
Tespondents opinion of having the Federal 
Government grant funds to local municipal- 
ities for other activities, Greatest approval 
Was granted to highways (74.5 percent), to 
be followed by conservation at 57 percent and 
agriculture was sanctioned by 47 percent of 

‘answers. Lowest of the 11 categories 
Was housing at 22 percent and library services 
With a 15 percent favorable vote. 

Of the 62 percent registering “No” on the 

deral nid poll there were 74 percent ex- 
Pressing the opinion that education is a 
State responsibility. High Federal taxes was 
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the next most popular reason to be followed 
by the fear of curriculum control. 

The group of 37 percent of those partici- 
pating in the survey the priority reasons for 


supporting Federal aid was the overbur- 


dened local tax sources; following closely in 
priority were such reasons as: the goals 
of education are now nationwide; educa- 
tion should be better in every State and 
Federal aid will reduce inequities among the 
States. 

The questionnaire further asked the no 
respondents if they would make exceptions. 
Fifty-six percent allowed exception to 
school lunches; 20 percent for construction; 
18 percent for instructional materials. 
Teacher salaries and student transportation 
had a3 percent support. 

The proponents of Federal aid gave top 
priority, 83 percent to school construction 
with school lunches, instructional materials 
and teachers salaries ranking next in that 
order. 

In answer to the ,question of Federal 
matching funds, 40 percent of the opponents 
didn’t like this as compared to 27 percent 
favoring while the proponents of Federal aid 
registered 48 percent approval as compared 
to a 16-percent dislike. 

On the question of “earmarked funds” 
from Federal sources a majority of both 
groups expressed a dislike. 

Do you favor limiting distribution of Fed- 
eral ald to public schools? The answers 
from both groups on this question were yes 
in the majority of cases. 

If Federal aid were distributed, and on an 
equalization basis, 40 percent of the oppo- 
nents dislike this idea and 63 percent of the 
supporters of Federal aid like this plan. 

The reaction to the question of effective 
results of the present National Defense Edu- 
cation Act indicates that 50 percent of those 
opposing Federal aid say yes“ and 72 per- 
cent of the supporters gave this same answer. 

A majority of both groups agree that 
redtape, followed by dictating which sub- 
jects to be taught are their top priorities 
to the question on Federal control. 

The answers from those not favoring Fed- 
eral aid included: 50 percent self-employed, 
1.7 percent retired, 7.9 percent housewives, 
and 35 percent “other” with 5 percent not 
answering their occupational category. 
Those school board members favoring Fed- 
eral aid included: 40 percent self-employed, 
1.6 percent retired, 11 percent housewives. 
42 percent “other,” and 5 percent not indi- 
cating an answer. 

The school board association conducted 
this survey in their effort to establish a basis 
for representing their membership at the 
national school board convention and to de- 
termine how local Wisconsin board mem- 
bers felt about this most timely national 
question. 

President T. G. Holthusen reported that 
the survey was under the direction of the 
Wisconsin Association of School Boards and 
in cooperation with the University of Wis- 
consin Cooperative Educational Research 
and Services Division of the School of Edu- 
cation. 

— — — ꝓ 


W. A. Walden Named Alumnus of Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, Bill Wal- 
den, an outstanding newspaperman in 
my hometown of Norwalk, Conn., is to be 
honored next month by the Norwalk 
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Fathers Club. In recognition of his 
achievements, I would like to have re- 
printed the following article from the 
Norwalk Hour, of which he is city editor: 
W. A. WALDEN NAMED ALUMNUS OF YEAR 


The Norwalk Fathers Club announced to- 
day that it has selected William A. Walden, 
Jr., of 10 Thames Street as the outstanding 
Norwalk High School alumnus. to be hon- 
cored June 2 at the Shore and Country Club, 
at the Fathers Club eighth annual banquet, 

Walden is now city editor of the Norwalk 
Hour and is a product of the local school 
system, having graduated from Norwalk High 
School in 1934. Walden became a high 
school sports correspondent for the Norwalk 
Hour in 1931 and following graduation was 
made s full-time reporter. He covered beats 
in Norwalk, Westport, and Darien and for 
several years was city hall reporter. In 1956 
he was named to his present post as city 
editor. 

A veteran of World War II, he has long 
been active in civic, veterans, and fraternal 
organizations and is a member of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, 

Walden is the son of William and Eliza- 
beth Walden, with whom he has made his 
home. His sister Amelia Elizabeth Walden 
of Westport, a well-known author, is also a 
graduate of Norwalk High School. Walden, 
a bachelor until this time, will be married 
in June to Mrs. Grace F. Sanders, 8 Elm- 
crest Terrace, a freelance writer and news 
correspondent, 

Harold Munhall, president of the Fathers 
Club, stated that plans for the June 2 ban- 
quet are progressing and it is expected that 
a turnaway crowd will be present to honor 
Walden for the many services he has ren- 
dered to the community, 


Collapse of Anti-Communist Invasion 
of Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Old Fashioned Fault Finding,” 
which appeared in the Indianapolis Star 
April 30, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OLD-FASHIONED FauLT FINDING 


The official line of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration is that there will be neither 
recrimination nor fault finding after the 
miserable collapse of the anti-Communist 
invasion of Cuba. To adopt such an at- 
titude is certainly the President's privilege. 
Also, the office requires that the President 
accept responsibility for this failure, just 
as a success would have been credited to him. 

However, there is every reason for some 
plain, old-fashioned fault finding if the 
country is to learn anything from the Cuban 
fiasco. 

Only a few hours before the Cuban land- 
ing, the President issued & statement in 
which he assured the world that the United 
States would not use any armed forces in 
Cuba under any circumstances. The Star 
questioned that position immediately, and 
suggested that at a later time, President Ken- 
nedy would find some way to withdraw from 
such an unfortunate, ill-considered policy. 
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The President should take this step at the 
earliest moment. The cold, harsh facts are 
that the United States will have to intervene, 
sooner or later, in its own interests to root 
Castro and communism out of Cuba. 

Insofar as international public opinion is 
concerned, a few other facts must be stated 
for the record. The anti-Castro forces who 
were wiped out in the Bay of Pigs were faced 
with tanks, planes, and arms of modern de- 
sign. Does anyone think that Fidel Castro 
and his bearded cohorts manufactured this 
accumulation of armaments during the last 
2 years between television appearances and 
cane-harvesting? The cold fact is that in- 
ternational communism has already inter- 
vened in Cuba. The Cubans living in that 
island are well aware of the fact, the United 
States knows it, the Communists certainly 
have full knowledge of what is going on. 

The American policy of no intervention 
under no circumstances has to be reversed 
if the anti-Castro forces within Cuba are 
to become effective. If those fighting the 
Cuban Communists are assured by the Pres- 
ident of the United States that they can 
expect no aid from this quarter, where are 
they to seek help? Cubans cannot be asked 
to sacrifice themselves for the cause of free- 
dom against Castro’s Red planes and tanks 
while this country stands with its hands in 
its pockets. 

All reports indicate that the noninterven- 
tion policy is the work of Adlai Stevenson, 
representative of the United States at the 
United Nations: The President will not say 
precisely who is the author of the idea, or 
who persuaded him to make it a matter of 
public, international record only a few hours 
before the Cuban invasion. The timing of 
the two events, it may be pointed out, was 
too precise to be coincidental. 

The President and the American public 
need to understand that the United Nations 
does not and will not concern itself with 
the best interests of he United States, Mr. 
Stevenson must be led to understand that 
he speaks for his country, and not for some 
conglomeration of foreign lands. If he can- 
not accept this line of action, Mr. Stevenson 
should be returned at once to Illinois where 
he can resume his hobby of turning out 
stratospheric thoughts and sculptured 
phrases for the self-proclaimed intellectuals. 

There needs to be some criticism of the 
Cuban situation, and the gravity of the cir- 
cumstances demands immediate action by 
the Kennedy administration. 


Communism’s Rejection of God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, writ- 
ing in the Los Angeles Herald Express, a 
widely read newspaper in Los Angeles, 
Calif., George Todt succinctly discusses 
communism’s complete rejection of God. 
To the hard-core Communist, man just 
simply exists, and only things material 
are important in the scheme of life. I 
ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Todt's article printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp: 

GEORGE Tonr's OPINION 

“The first great break for the Communist 

conspiracy came in 1933, with our formal 


recognition of Stalin's regime Robert 
Welch, “Look at the Score.“ 
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Do more than 100 American patriotic so- 
cieties possess the right to press for the im- 
peachment of the Chief Justice of the United 
States by Congress in these modern times? 

Many members of the press consider this 
such a ticklish question that they would 
prefer to see it swept under the rug. 

Frankly, I think the question deserves to 
be aired. Why not put the cards on the ta- 
ble for everybody to see? Who Is afraid of 
the truth? Let the chips fall where they 
may. 

What are the facts in this case? 

They are, quite simply, that the John 
Birch Society—a rapidly mushrooming anti- 
Communist organization in the United 
States—has requested a large number of 
American patriotic societies to join with it 
in whipping up popular support in Congress 
to impeach Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

There seems to be a lot of grassroots sym- 
pathy for this action, and the movement is 
apparently growing by leaps and bounds. 

QUESTIONS WISDOM 


I do not believe that there has been any 
false inference that Mr. Warren is a Com- 
munist, which he most certainly is not. 
The John Birch Society merely claims that 
he has performed his official duties poorly 
and in such manner as to bring considerably 
less than terror to the hearts of the Reds. 
It questions the wisdom of certain key 
decisions, 

According to Robert Welch, founder of 
the society, one of these was Brown v. 
Brown because it overturned numerous pre- 
vious decisions by the same court on noth- 
ing more substantial than “a set of psycho- 
logical and sociological theories advanced by 
a Swedish Socialist named Gunnar Myrdal 
and a group of American Communist-fron- 
ters with whom Myrdal had been associated." 

Here are three more decisions which have 
particularly incensed Welch and his sup- 
porters, as seen through his eyes: 

“In the Steve Nelson case the Warren 
Court wiped out the antisedition laws of 
more than 40 States, and denied those 
States the right to protect themselves 
against treason, on the ground that the 
Federal Government had preempted the 
sedition field by passing the Smith Act 
(which act this same Supreme Court has 
done everything it could to vitiate). 


OF HIS ACTS 


“In the Konigsberg case the Warren Court 
canceled the right of any State to deny a 
license to practice law to a man merely be- 
cause he would not say whether he was a 
Communist or not. 

“In the Sweezy case the Warren Court re- 
versed the New Hampshire Supreme Court 
and held that the attorney general of New 
Hampshire was without authority to ques- 
tion a lecturer at the State university—sup- 
ported by the taxpayers of New Hampshire— 
concerning reported subversive activities. 

“There have been dozens more which we 
cannot even mention here.“ 

Welch bases his argument for impeach- 
ment on article UI. section 1 of the Consti- 
tution, which provides that Federal judges 
“shall hold their offices during good be- 
havior.” 

HERE ARE SOME 


Since the Constitution specifies no other 
arrangement for limiting the tenure of Fed- 
eral Judges to the perlods of their “good be- 
havior,” Welch believes it is to be consid- 
ered obvious that impeachment is to be used 
for those who violate this requirement. 

Now it appears that there is a considerable 
body of American citizens who express 
themselves as dissatisfied with the behavior 
of Mr. Warren as Chief Justice of the United 
States. 

They want Congress to bring impeachment 
proceedings against him. A 
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I am not arguing the merits of this case, 
pro or con, 

But the question has been raised as to 
whether these people are within their legal 
rights to take this kind of action. 

Actually, it seems to this writer that no 
officeholder in this democratic Republic of 
ours ought to be beyond the reach of the 
people should they become dissatisfied with 
his public actions. 


UNDENIABLE FACTS 


I say this impartially with reference to any 
position and regardless of the political party. 
race, creed, or color of the person holding it. 

Those in public life who arouse the wrath 
of the people must expect to settle their 
account with the people thereafter. 

Impeachment by Congress under special 
circumstances is a legitimate kind of ac- 
counting in the Republic of the United 
States. 

I am not a member of the John Birch So- 
ciety, although I know fellow citizens who 
fre enrolled in the organization. 

From all outward appearances I have been 
impressed with their dedication to anti- 
communism and constitutional American- 
ism. 

I cannot see where they have over- 
stepped their rights here. 


The San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, 
Reporter Donald Canter, and 9,000 
San Franciscans Receive 1961 Inter- 
American Press Association Tom 
Wallace Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following in a 
series of articles relative to the situation 
in Chile, written by William Cooper and 
Donald Canter. These articles are in- 
cluded within the award-winning series: 
From the San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, 

June 9, 1960] 


Unrtep States Torp How You Have Come 
To Am or CHILEANS 
(By William Cooper) 

WasHINGToNn, June 9—A San Francisco 
newspaper reporter arrives in Chile today 
with proof San Franciscans have long mem- 
ories of earthquake calamity—even after 
54 years. 

Donald Canter of the San Francisco News- 
Call Bulletin carries bank credits for $25,000 
for relief of Chilean quake victims, 

“It’s our readers“ money,” he says. ‘I'l! 
look around and see how it best can be put 
to use.” 

The fund was the idea of Canter, Rene 
Cazenave, assistant managing editor, and 
News-Call Bulletin associate editor Mary 
Ellen . Looking through files, they 
found that Chile had sent aid to San Fran- 
cisco after the disastrous earthquake and 
fire of 1906. 

Fifteen days ago they suggested to News- 
Call Bulletin editor, Charles H. Schneider, 
that the paper sponsor a campaign on the 
idea that “Chile helped us in 1906, let's help 
them now.” 

Schneider agreed, and contributed the first 
$500 on behalf of the newspaper. 
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“The first. editorial and story went on the 
Streets in a late edition,” Canter says. “An 
hour later the first 85 came in. We guessed 
it might grow to $3,000 or $5,000, Now it's 
Over $27,000 and still growing.” 

The appeal hit quake-conscious San Fran- 
ciscans in a number of ways. 

Old-timers who remembered the 1906 San 
Francisco disaster were among the first to 
respond. Contributions were heavy from 
San Francisco's large Latin-American colony, 
anxious to help a sister republic. Chinese 
were among the most generous—many wrote 
that they remembered floods and natural 
disasters in their home lands. 

Contributions came from Hungarian refu- 
gees—many of whom were personally thank- 
ful to Canter. At the time of the 1956 re- 
volt he helped 100 refugee Hungarians come 
to San Francisco with money contributed by 
renders. 

One man wrote the appeal came at a bad 
time; he'd been laid off work for months. 
But he enclosed a check for $10. A house- 
Wife sent a check for $5.10, explaining the 
dime came from her little boy, the only 
money he had. Another boy sent his stamp 
Collection and asked the newspaper to sell 
it and send the money to Chile. 

Canter visited Chile's Ambassador, Walter 
Muller, at Washington yesterday on his way 
to Chile. “The reaction has simply been in- 
+ and most touching,“ Muller told 


The Chile Fund even grew a littled uring 
Canter’s stop here. Ellen McGinty, 14, San 
Francisco's entry in the Scripps-Howard Na- 
tlonal Spelling Bee, pressed a few dollars 
in his hand. 

Canter plans to spend about 10 days in 
Chile and visit the disaster area. With the 
help of Chilean authorities he'll decide how 
the money can best be spent—and report 
od San Franciscans what their money went 
‘or, 


From the San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, 
June 9, 1960 
News-Catu BULLETIN EARTHQUAKE FUNDS 
Tora: $27,461—DONATIONS CONTINUE To 
Rott. IN 


A benign tidal wave of bay area contribu- 
tions to the suffering thousands of Chilean 
enrthquake victims is still rolling in today. 

The Red Cross here announced that it 
hos received $44,845.12 from its nine chapters 

the area. 

This sum is\in addition to the generous 
donations to the News-Call Bulletin Chilean 
Quake fund, which today reached a total of 
$27,461.10. 

And it did not include a special collection 
for Red Cross Chilean relief taken up last 
night at the First Unitarian Church here. 

‘Meanwhile, Mrs. M. Justin Herman, chair- 
Man of a people-to-people citizens’ commit- 
tee in Sausalito, sister city of a Chilean 
community, announced that proceeds from 
this Sunday's excursions to Angel Island will 
be given to the Chilean victims. - 

Russell Lewis, of Lewis Excursions, an- 
nounced plans for a special trip to the island 
aboard the Blue Spirit, leaving the Sausalito 
Sandspit at 2:30 p.m. Sunday and returning 
from the island at 7:30. 

Round trip fare will be $2.50 for adults 
and $1.25 for children under 12. Mrs. Her- 
Mun advised phoning for reservations at 
ED-2-2163. > 

As San Franciscans were responding to the 
heeds of Chile’s hungry and homeless, News- 
Call Bulletin Staff Writer Don Canter was 
Winging his way to Chile to determine how 
funds contributed by readers of the paper 
best can be spent, 

Mayor Christopher, in a special telegram 
to Chilean President Jorge Alessandri Rod- 
Tiguez, notified him of Canter’s trip and its 
Purpose and said: 
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“Your cooperation will be appreciated and 
any information you give Mr. Canter will 
aid in better serving your stricken people. 
Please be assured of our city’s deep and 
heartfelt sympathy.” 

Here are the latest contributions to the 
News-Call Bulletin Chilean quake fund: 

Balance brought forward, $25,281.89, 


From the San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, 
June 27, 1960] 

ANOTHER “San FRANCISCO” RISES IN QUAKE 
Rutins—News-Catt BULLETIN FUND THE 
Nuctxus For Crry Victtms’ DEMAND 

(By Donald Canter) 


In the ruins of Chile's quake-shattered 


Valdivia; a new city of San Francisco is 
rising. 

Its future residents are still huddling to- 
gether in shacks, tents and refugee centers 
today. 

But not for long. The first homes of the 
city of San Francisco, a little city within a 
city, will be ready for occupancy in about 
4 months, planned and built through the 
generosity of News-Call Bulletin readers. 

To floorless shacks, where babies crawled 
in the rain-soaked adobe soll, and to stables 
where the smell was overpowering, I 
brought this message: 

The people of San Francisco know how a 
quake hits you. They've given money to 
help you. Say the word: What do you need 
most? 

In Chile’s untouched capital, Santiago, offi- 
cials had answered that question, too: 

“Schools,” they said, “schools, that’s what 
our people need most of all,” 

But those who said it hadn't lost their 
children, friends and homes. 

So is was from the people who did, that I 
asked advice on how to spend the money 
which warmhearted readers of the News- 
Call Bulletin had poured into their Chilean 
Quake Fund. I asked the people of Valdivia, 
the hardest hit center of the quake’s wrath. 

On Valdivia's Catrico Hill, where 1,200 
people are trying to survive in the most 
miserable shacks I've ever seen, I asked a 
man what he wanted done with the money. 

His shoeless, mud-covered daughter cud- 
dled up to him and asked: 

“Who is that man, father?” 

He told her: “He says he's a newspaperman 
from San Francisco. But he could be God 
himself, For us at least. He says he came 
to help us and asks what we need. But 
when he looks around, he knows what we 
long for: homes. That's what we need. 
Homes and more homes. Please.“ 

In the auditorium of Superior School No. 1, 
the only structure on Valdivia’s main street 
still standing, I looked in the eyes of hun- 
dreds of miserable children huddled together 
in a refugee center. 

Outside, in the courtyard, their parents 
lined up for food, tin soup cans in their 
hands. 

I asked a pregnant woman if she wanted 
schools built first, as they'd told me in 
Santiago. 

Her eyes shot fire as she grabbed my arm: 

“Please, Senor, don't listen to them, Sure 
we need schools. But later, not now. Give 
us homes to raise our children.” 

But what kind of “homes did she want 
built? The same shacks many had lived in 
before the quakes? Was that what she 
wanted? 

“For God's sake, don’t,” she cried. “If 
you build houses, build decent ones, places 
fit to live in, not the shacks that were de- 
stroyed. Give us better homes and the 
quakes may have done some good, after all.” 

She saw me starting to agree and instantly 
her eyes lit up: “Senor, could you build us 
some houses Norte Americano with a bath 
and running water?” 

Yes, running water, a bath and a kitchen 
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and bedrooms enough to enable parents to 
sleep apart from their children, that’s what 
they wanted, the homeless poor of Valdivia. 
So they told me, over and over, wherever I 
went in the emergency districts into which 
Valdivia is divided. 

Everywhere, Blanca Freire went with me. 
She's an ex-San Franciscan—used to live on 
Geary Boulevard—and now runs Chile’s Gov- 
ernmental social service for the Valdivia 
area. 

I talked with her; with Sergio Bruce 
Saint-Jean, local director of the Chilean 
Housing Authority; with Gen. Alfonso Canas, 
temporarily in charge of Valdivia, and with 
his English-speaking legal advisor, Juan 
Michelson. 

All agreed: The people want homes, decent 
homes, 

That's why today, in Valdivia's Gilde Cas- 
tro district, construction has started on a 
community to be known as the city of San- 
Francisco, 

About 100 homeless Chileans will be its 
first residents. They are families I found 
in the mud of Catrico Hill, in the stables of 
the city’s farm exposition grounds, in ref- 
ugee centers in every corner of Valdivia. 

The San Francisco of Valdivia won't be 
a golden gateway, I can assure you. 

But to its residents it will be something 
close to heaven on earth, a place with water 
and electricity, a place without mud, a place 
to raise children, a place for hope—a place 
like Norte America. 

What's more, these people will be held in 
high esteem by their fellow citizens. For 
these poor people, given homes by the gen- 
erous readers of the News-Call Bulletin, are 
going to provide housing for other roofless 
folks. 

Here's how they'll do it: 

These people, handpicked by Blanca Freire 
and myself from the Valdivia refugee camps, 
will live in their new apartments rent free 
for the first 3 months. 

Subsequently, they will become owners of 
their apartments by making payments of 
$10 a month for 30 years. 

Their paymetns will be deposited in a 
special bank account, which draws 10 per- 
cent interest at present Chilean rates. 

Every time sufficient funds have accumu- 
lated, another apartment building will be 
built on this land, which is big enough to 
hold two dozen similar buildings. 

Thus, the money donated by News-Call 
Bulletin readers will be a self-perpetuating 
fund for the construction of homes and 
eventually will create an entire community 
proudly bearing the name of the city of 
San Francisco. 

What will happen to some $5,500 which 
this paper's Chilean quake fund is holding 
to date in excess of the $33,000 needed for 
the initial building program? 

Many Valdivians would like to see a small 
school incorporated in the plans for their 
city of San Francisco. It could be built at 
a cost of $10,000. 

Since over half of that amount is already 
available, you and we may be able to make 
that dream come true in the near future. 

Next: Who will live in Valdivia’s San Fran- 
cisco? 

WHAT CHILE FUND GIFTS WILL BUY 


Here’s what the first phase of your Chilean 
building program includes: 

Three apartment buildings providing 11 
three-bedroom units In all. 

Living room, dining area, bath, kitchen, 
hot and cold water and electricity in each 
unit. 

Two-story, concrete and redwood, struc- 
tures to be built in a triangle with a cen- 
tral playground. 

Land donated by Chilean Housing Author- 
ity (CORVI). 
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Contractor: Empresa Constructora Nah- 
mias Hermanos. 

Building supervision by CORVI. 

Completion scheduled within 4 months. 

Here are financial details of the first phase 
of your Chilean building program: 

Construction cost: $33,000. 

Payment to contractor in four installments. 

Funds remitted solely upon signature of 
Chilean Housing Authority (CORVI) director 
attesting to proper completion of construc- 
tion for quarterly payments. 

Monthly payments of 810 a month col- 
lected from residents by CORVI and deposited 
in Banco de Chile. 

Free administration by CORVI. 

No payments by tenants for first 3 months. 


“Helping Latin America,” and “Federal 
Aid to Schools”—Editorials in the New 
York Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two edi- 
torials from this morning's New York 
Times. One is entitled “Helping Latin 
America,“ and the other “Federal Aid to 
Schools.” 

The editorial page of the Times this 
morning is exceptionally good. These 
two editorials are very well written, and 
concisely sum up the substance of these 
very difficult subjects. 

I believe that the editorial on Federal 
aid to schools is one of the best that I 
have seen, and I thoroughly approve of 
it. I wish to congratulate the New York 
Times on the quality of their editorial 
page. 

Whether or not the recent change in 
the staff of the newspaper is the reason 
for it, I do not know, but certainly this 
morning’s editorial page is a very su- 
perior one. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HELPING LATIN AMERICA 

The law appropriating $500 million for 
social and economic development in Latin 
America (plus $100 million in earthquake 
aid for Chile) has been handled by Congress 
with admirable speed and realism in the 
wake of the Cuban fiasco. 

North Americans are learning about Latin 
Americans and their problems in a hard 
school, but we are learning. There have 
been few top-level statements on the ques- 
tion of the U.S. economic relations with 
Latin America more important than Presi- 
dent Kennedy's to Congress on March 14: 
“Economic growth without social progress 
lets the great majority of the people remain 
in poverty while a privileged few reap the 
benefits of rising abundance.” Our aid in 
the past has largely benefited those “privi- 
leged few," the ruling classes of Latin 
America who have neither paid fair taxes 
nor distributed the wealth amassed by the 
national economies, nor given workers and 
peasants a fair share of the produce of their 
labor, nor made the social reforms now 
being demanded with revolutionary insist- 
ence, 
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Both Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy 
have made it clear that the United States 
will and can only help those countries which 
help themselves. The half billion dollars 
now being appropriated will, as Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT put it, be used “primarily to help the 
common man. Under the ground rules de- 
scribed by Senator Gore, the money will not 
go to dictators, to a few large landholders 
nor to the wealthy who avoid paying their 
due share of taxes. 

It must be recognized and accepted that in 
making such terms the United States will 
offend many Latin Americans who are sen- 
sitive to dictation and who are afraid, 
politically, to appear to take orders from the 
“Yankees.” It will not be easy for them to 
share some of the power, privileges and 
wealth which they and their ancestors have 
held for centurics. The United States cannot 
force them to make social reforms. But the 
people of their countries can and will force 
them if the reforms are not made volun- 
tarily. It must not be assumed any longer 
in Latin America that a rightwing military 
reaction will get from the United States the 
support or tolerance of past years. 

A new era is taking shape in Latin Ameri- 
ca. It will, as Senator Funricut indicated, 
center on “the common man.“ The policies 
we are trying to follow today might have 
prevented the Cuban revolution if they had 
been employed in time. There is still time 
to forestall other Castro-type revolutions in 
Latin America if the governments there co- 
operate with us in trying to advance the 
social and economic welfare of their people. 


FEDERAL AID TO THE SCHOOLS 

Both Houses of Congress are now putting 
into final form the major proposals for direct 
Federal aid to elementary and high schools. 

There can be no doubt about the need for 
action. Average teachers’ salaries in the 
poorest States still hover around $3,500 a 
year. Almost 700,000 pupils are presently 
attending school in double or triple sessions. 
The Eisenhower administration, which 
earlier had held out the hope that the States 
could catch up with school construction, ad- 
mitted in its final report that the classroom 
shortage has increased from 135,000 to 142,- 
000 in the past year. 

Enactment of a Federal aid bill has been 
blocked in the past by three major 
controversies. 

One of them involves the question whether 
a Federal aid law should specifically exclude 
segregated echool districts from Government 
assistance. In principle, ald to ated 
schools is objectionable. But since school 
segregation is now a violation of the law of 
the land, the battle against segregated 
schools can, and must, be carried on under 
that law, in the courts. It is therefore now 
not only legitimate, but essential, to keep 
the issue out of Federal aid. 

Equally controversial is the issue of aid 
to nonpublic schools. We believe that direct 
aid to parochial schools is a clear violation 
of the doctrine of separation of church and 
State. The fact that inroads have already 
been permitted ts only added reason not to 
let the erosion go further. 

Finally, there is the question whether 
Federal aid would limit the rights of the 
States or, worse, lead to Federal control over 
the schools. It is hard to see how any Dill 
which leaves the distribution of Federal 
funds entirely to the States could offend 
even the most adamant of States righters. 
The long history of Federal participation, 
from the land-grant provisions of almost a 
hundred years ago to the Federal school con- 
struction program during the depression and 
finally the GI bill of rights after World War 
IT and the Korean war, has established a 
clean record of freedom from political inter- 
ference. 

In the final analysis there is, of course, 
never any ironclad guarantee that govern- 
ment—Federal, State, or local—or any other 
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agency or interest group will not try to 
control, or interfere with, education. This 
danger calls for constant vigilance, but can- 
not serve as an argument against aid which 
is needed and should rightfully be provided 
by the Federal Government. 

In summary, we believe that passage of 
a bill for Federal aid to the public schools, 
without any extraneous riders concerning 
either segregation or aid to nonpublic 
schools, is urgently needed. The $2.3 bil- 
lion bill proposed by President Kennedy is 
sound and should be passed, 


Economic Impact of Highways With 
Particular Reference to the Merrimack 
Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude a very interesting article by Dr. 
J. Laurence Phalan, staff economist of 
the Massachusetts Department of Pub- 
lic Works, which appeared in the spring 
1961 issue of Business Review published 
by Boston University College of Business 
Administration. 

Economic Impact oF HIGHWAYS WITH PAR- 

TICULAR REFERENCE TO THE MERRIMACK 

VALLEY 


(By Dr. J. Laurence Phalan, staff economist, 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Works) 

Are the present and planned Massachu- 
setts highways capable of giving the boost 
required to sustain and/or make possible re- 
surgence of much needed growth in the 
State's economy? This article embraces that 
subject with particular emphasis placed 
upon the Merrimack Valley which for too 
many years has existed under depressed con- 
ditions. 

Broadly speaking, the location of produc- 
tion of goods is either materials oriented or 
market oriented with, of course, concern be- 
ing given to present or potential labor sup- 
ply and other factors. By this is meant that 
firms will tend to locate plant facilities near 
either sources of raw materials or adjacent 
to markets for goods produced, 

Importance in location at the source of 
raw materials in the primary stages of in- 
dustrial development will depend greatly 
upon the amount of waste involved in pro- 
duction. For example, in the production of 
stee] the Pittsburgh area rose to prominence 
because of the nearness of coal and iron ore, 
the basic ingredients of steel, and because 
of the much less bulk and weight of the 
finished product than of the ingredients 
which went into its production. 

In addition to the basic raw materials, 
power has played an important part in the 
location of plant facilities and at times more 
than offset lack of adjacency to raw mate- 
rials. It was in this area that New England 
offered many advantages. Thus, notwith- 
standing its complete lack of cotton and 
wool, the Merrimack Valley of Massachusetts 
became the textile center of the Nation. 

Concomitant with the establishment of an 
area of production, there develops a hier- 
archy of skilled and other types of labor 
firmly entrenched in the area and offering 
resistance to movement from it; thereby 
deterring industry shift to other places 

_olfering various later inducements, 

The.textile industry of the Merrimack 
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Valley was to no small degree protected from 
migration in the face of competition from 
other areas by this hard core of skilled and 
allied workers until the 1930's. 

Relative to this competition, some claim 
that for years limited management ingenuity 
Was exercised; and others place blame upon 
too high wage scales making impossible 
profitable operations irrespective of manage- 
ment s failure to invest old or new capital in 
the area We prefer to take the position that 
much of the reduced production is attribut- 
able to a wide variety of factors which made 
the fall in the valley inevitable, chief of 
which were decline in the world textile 
market, foreign competition, and the rise 
of the South out of its agrarian economy. 

History shows that a first step out of an 
Agrarian economy is in the manufacture of 
textiles. The South was ready and did take 
that step in its efforts to attract the textile 
industry from the valley—that is, to attract 
the industry from the multi-storied loft 
buildings in which It was operated to elec- 
trified single-floor efficient buildings located 
in areas of mass underpaid, unorganized 
Workers. 

The rush from the valley started and/or 
Prepared to start in the 1930's. Blocked for 
a while by the production demands of World 
War II, it subsequently resurged and left the 
valley almost denuded of its chief source of 
industry. 

What did the South get? A low wage 

industry suffering from worldwide depression 
Pains whose new workers, while yet un- 
Organized, may eventually prove disadvan- 
tageous to management that thought it was 
heading into paradise in the shift of opera- 
tions from the valley. 

What was left? Unemployment by the 
thousands, empty antiquated buildings, un- 
acceptable to modern industry—a definitely 
distressed area with unemployment in Law- 
Tence reaching 32.3 percent in 1949 and 20.5 
Percent in Lowell in the same year. 

What is in the area now? A growing 
diversification of new industry, several new 
industrial parks, plant modernization, some 
abandonment of antiquated structures, an 
average wage rate still low but more closely 
approximating the statewide average, and 
Breatly reduced unemployment rates. While 
the unemployment rate nationally has 
climbed to the highest point since 1940 (8.7 
Percent in February), that for the Lawrence- 
Haverhill standard metropolitan statistical 
area (8,2 percent) in that month was slightly 
below the national average. Lowell, while 
its situation has improved over 1947, had an 
unemployment rate of 10.7 percent in 
February 1961 and suffered from the un- 
enviable distinction of being one of, the 
three areas in Massachusetts classified as 
distressed? the others being Fall River and 
New Bedford. 

Route 128 with Its supplementary and rad- 
fal roads has been of great value in this 
limited resurgence. Route 128 has made for 
greater availability of materials of produc- 
tion to the valley and for the movement of 
goods to markets, but of most importance 
has been its offering of job opportunities to 
residents of the valley in new plants located 
on or close to the highway. It was not con- 
Ceived as an industrial highway, and by 
Some it was called the “road to nowhere.” 
Now, for the past 5 or 6 years, it has been 
termed the golden semicircle of industry. 
and the magnitude of its industrial growth 
ls widely known throughout the Nation. 

While many of the firms located on it are 
those which have transferred operations 
from the central core of Metropolitan Boston 
{and the shift has caused complications in 
Citles in that central core), generally. 
Changed site of operations has been accom- 
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Footnote at end of speech. 
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panied by expanded production and in- 
creased employment. To these firms have 
been added numerous other plants not 
previously located in the area, 

While large numbers of displaced textile 
workers have not been absorbed by this new 
enterprise, chiefly because of age barriers 
and inability (or lack of retraining) to shift 
old skills to new, yet many of them (to- 
gether with new and/or secondary workers) 
have been absorbed in varied and newer 
growing industries to the noted advantage of 
the valley. Not all plants through which the 
improvement has come are located immed- 
lately adjacent to route 128, but the highway 
has been an important factor in their loca- 
tion. 

Previously, it was pointed out that in- 
dustry tends to locate because of proximity 
to raw materials and/or markets for goods 
produced. With the passage of time, other 
factors, such as availability of workers (their 
degree of skill, supply, stability and resist- 
ance to relocation) and access to power 
facilities, likewise have been sources of at- 
traction and industrial retention. 

With today’s high power transmission fa- 
cilities the average Massachusetts manu- 
facturer is not required to worry unduly 
about that element in his production costs. 
Notwithstanding the higher-than-the-na- 
tional-average power costs in the State, that 
item (particularly when only percentage 
differentials are involved) presents no serious 
problem in locating a multitude of types of 
industry In and about the valley. 

Nor are taxes, and in particular tax differ- 
entials, important cost determinants in the 
location of a plant in the State and valley 
other than when there is intra-area competi- 
tion in the location of a particular plant. 

Massachusetts has been called taxachu- 
setts by many who should know the relative 
unimportance of tax differentials in pro- 
duction costs, but who do not seem to rea- 
lize that a well-publicized minor weakness, 
if there be such, may develop monstrous 
psychological impact. In other words, stud- 
ies show that while property taxes, for ex- 
ample, are a minor cost item in the manu- 
facture of goods, harping upon minor sec- 
tional differentials is destructive and may 
build a psychological block toward the entry 
of new industry into an area, which would 
enable the elimination of existing differen- 
tials. Of much greater importance in in- 
dustrial development and/or resurgence are 
the availability of a good labor force, effi- 
cient plants or space for their construction, 
accessibility to materials and to markets, 

Let us briefiy consider each of these items 
and the valley. In doing so, we should bear 
well in mind that industrial and population 
shifts and growth are rapidly developing 
a single eastern Massachusetts metropolitan 
area rather than segmented Metropolitan 
Boston, Metropolitan Lowell, Metropolitan 
Lawrence-Hayerhill and Metropolitan Brock- 
ton areas. 

LABOR SUPPLY 


What does the thoughtful employer con- 
sider a good labor supply? It is believed that 
the following would fill most of the re- 
quirements. 

1. That there be an ample supply of, 
highly skilled, skilled,-semiskilled and non- 
skilled workers sufficient to his demands, 
without those demands immediately throw- 
ing the supply-demand relationship out of 
balance to his disadvantage. - 

2. A wage scale that, when weighted with 
productivity, results in comparative labor 
cost advantage. 

3. Stable labor force mature enough in 
terms of unionization to be disciplined to- 
ward reasonable collective-bargaining de- 
mands and procedures. : 

The valley and the surrounding area have 
these. While the whole Nation is suffering 
from educational malnutrition damaging to 
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productivity maximization, our area of dis- 
cussion is above average, and college and 
university facilities are far above the na- 
tional norm. We have been the university- 
trained feeding-ground for the rest of the 
Nation, exporting the products of Harvard, 
MIT, Boston College, Boston University, 
Northeastern, etc., to the advantage of the 
rest of the Nation and world. 

Contrary to some belief, eastern Massachu- 
setts is one of comparatively low wages. For 
example, recent community wage studies 
made by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
showed that, among the 20 largest metro- 
politan areas in the Nation, for comparative 
jobs, salaries or wages were third lowest in 
Metropolitan Boston—where wages are 
higher than in the Metropolitan Lowell and 
Lawrence-Haverhill areas. 

Indicative of the stability of the work 
force in Massachusetts and the valley, as a 
segment of it, are data supplied by the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics relative to work 
stoppages for the year 1959. In that year the 
average time lost in labor disputes in the 
State was only one-third the national aver- 
age. In the Metropolitan Lawrence area 
there were only 6 work stoppages, involv- 
ing 900 workers and 4,500 men-days, far be- 
low national averages. In deriving these 
figures, a work stoppage is defined as one 
involving six or more workers idle 1 work- 
day or one full shift. Only areas where 
stoppages were five or more were reported 
by the Bureau. There was no report for the 
Lowell area; therefore, the number was less 
than five. 

EFFICIENT PLANTS OR SPACE FOR THEIR 
CONSTRUCTION 


In this area the Merrimack Valley has been 
weak for two major reasons. One, notwith- 
standing some acceptable improvements, too 
much of the factory space which eities like 
Lowell, Lawrence, and Haverhill have been 
trying to sell industry is completely un- 
adaptable to modern manufacturing and 
distributive requirements. Two, many of 
the available sites for the construction of 
modern facilities are or were reached only 
through the use of comparatively over- 
trafficked city streets and/or inadequate 
country roads feeding into outmoded Routes 
3, 28, and the Old Newburyport Turnpike. 
Perhaps topping all main arteries in the 
valley in their inadequacy to meet current 
demands are narrow, winding Routes 113 and 
110, both of which transverse heavily popu- 
lated sections and are far from capable of 
handling heavy, fast traffic. 

A continued solution to the problems of 
the valley as well as those of eastern Massa- 
chusetts overall will be found partially in a 
new road complex involving the completion 
of Routes 3, 95, and 93 and the construction 
of an entirely new circumferential highway, 
Route 495, and outer belt running largely 
through underdeveloped land 12 to 17 miles 
to the west of Route 128. > 

These new and/or improved, relocated 
roads will make available sites closer in 
time to materials and markets necessary for 
retaining and expanding industry, At the 
same time they will relieve overburdened 
older roads, particularly those in the inner 
core of Lawrence, Haverhill, and Lowell, 
making more feasible extensive redevelop- 
ment plans. 


ACCESSIBILITY TO MATERIALS AND TO MARKETS 


Whether these hoped-for redevelopments 
will take place returns us to further ques- 
tions revolving about our original thesis of 
industrial location being based chiefly upon 
materials and market proximity. 

Let us devote a few words to the term 
“proximity.” There are three factors to 
which one must give consideration. One, 
the bulk of raw materials and finished or 
semifinished products moved; two, the ex- 
tent areawise of the market; and three, the 
vehicular methods used in transport, 
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Goods of heaviest bulk generally can best 
be moved by ship, intermediate bulk goods 
by rail, and Nght goods by truck. Proximity 
to both materials and to markets is not 
based entirely upon distance or spatial re- 
lationships. The bulk and value of goods 
and transportation facilities involving time 
relationships are also of prime importance. 
More and more is “proximity” becoming a 
very flexible term. 

The Massachusetts economy is one basi- 
cally of production of light goods and serv- 
ices. Both of these require extensive use of 
highways and mass passenger transportation 
facilities. 

The central cities in our State have be- 
come, and will become to an ever greater 
degree, service centers to the total areas of 
which they are the core. Downtown Law- 
rence (a city of only about 8 square miles in 
all) and overcrowded downtown Boston (the 
capital of the State, and yet surpassed in 
land area by many populationwise small 
towns) are not places for retention of manu- 
facturing operations and truck-cluttered 
streets. It is of interest to note that And- 
over, bordering Lawrence, is almost four 
times as large arcawise as is the core city, 
and that Boston is only two-thirds the size 
of the hometown of our new President, 
Barnstable, 

If the central cities are to take their right- 
ful place in the newly developing economy, 
they must seek ways to ciear their streets, to 
replace antiquated loft butidings, and to 
erect modern central office and service build- 
ings. The newly constructed highways will 
greatly ald in removing through trafic from 
the centers of cities of the Merrimack Volley 
making possible the expeditious safe use of 
the streets of those cities. The core arcas 
can then be planned for optimum use by 
those who have business in them and are 
not mere exasperatingly attempting to use 
them as an impossible speedway to get from 
one point to another. 

Cases of the benefits of trafe diversion 
are counted in the thousands across the 
Nation. For more on this we refer to the 
excellent publication of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce—Businessmen’s Guide to the 
Road Program. 

As a prime example, Lawrence should be 
aided by Route 93 removal of through traffic 
to New Hampshire from Essex Street, which 
as part of old Route 28 bisects the city. 

Now let us look a little more closely at 
specific major highway improvements and 
what they likely will do, together with a 
few actions being taken by some communi- 
ties to participate in the advantages offered. 

Route 95: This road, a considerable por- 
tion of which is completed, goes both north 
and south of Boston. It connects on the 
north with the Maine Turnpike and on the 
south with roads in Rhode Island. Through 
Boston, it is both an overpass and under- 
pass. Upon completion it will be a high- 
speed, controlled access road which will not 
only decrease time relationship to markets 
and sources of raw materials transported 
entirely by highways, but will also act as a 
feeder road to the Port of Boston. Thus 
world markets and materials will be made 
more readily available. 

Route 93: This high-speed controlled ac- 
cess highway replaces Route 28 as a main 
road from Boston to New Hampshire. In 
doing so it takes dangerous through traffic 
off the major streets of Stoneham, Reading, 
Andover, Lawrence, and Methuen. Within 
the next few years it will terminate at the 
much discussed Route 695 Inner Belt 
through Boston, Cambridge, Brookline, and 
Somerville. 

Route 3: This controlled access, high-speed 
road will also ultimately be a radial highway 
off the Boston Inner Belt. At its opposite 
terminus it will tle in with the New Hamp- 
shire Turnpike. With its completion will 
come elimination of bottlenecks now found 
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-in Arlington, Winchester, Burlington, etc.; 
also, the Lowell area will have greatly im- 
proved access to materials and new markets. 

All three of these roads connect with 
Route 128, the complex of which will serve 
as continuous high-speed roads to the mar- 
kets and suppliers of the Nation. Likewise, 
all will connect directly with the facilities of 
the Port of Boston and the markets of the 
world. Via all of them also will be high- 
speed, almost nonstop connection with Lo- 
gan International Airport. 

In the minds of many is the thought that 
circumferential highway Route 495 will be 
the road of tho future—perhaps, even sur- 
passing Route 128 in its eventual economic 
impact. Its most immediate impact likely 
will be feit in two arcas. One, Is in its more 
northerly segment where it will eliminate 
present tortuous, uneconomic use of Routes 
110 and 113. The Haverhill area should be 
particularly benefited both because it gives 
the aren new high-speed facilities and be- 
cause if bypasses the centers of the city of 
Haverhill and other communities. Two, the 
other area which will likely show the most 
immediate economic effects is that directly 
west of Boston In a “wedge" generally bound- 
ed by Routes 135, 495, 2, and 128. This is 
the area Immediately to the southwest of the 
valley wherein there was a population 
growth of 54 percent between 1950 and 1960, 
compared with the statewide 9-percent in- 
crease. It is the area which includes the 
junction of Route 495 and the Massachusetts 
Turnpike. 

Now, what are community responses to the 
growth possibilities outlined? 

On the one hand some of the industrial 
developers who played such an important 
part in the growth of Route 128 have a “wait 
and see“ attitude toward 495, such a feeling 
being duc chiefly to a knowledge that much 
of the 123 growth resulted from a running 
away of firms from core cities of Metro- 
politan Boston to areas of continued accessi- 
bility to the coordinating educational facil- 
ities of the core area universitics, Others, 
recognizing the overburdened traffic load on 
128, are quite certain that in not too many 
years Route 128 will be practically “down- 
town" and the Route 495 (feeding directly 
into the valley, its labor supply and markets; 
picking up the overload of 128 and shifts in 
plant operations in the Worcester arca) is a 
road of tremendous economic growth poten- 
tial. 

Analysis of educated opinions would seem 
to lead to four basic conclusions. One, 
Route 495 and the other roads mentioned are 
a must for the economic welfare of the val- 
ley, and the whole State as well; two, Route 
128 is not adequate to the travel require- 
ments of eastern Massachusetts and must be 
supplemented by a road such as Route 495; 
three, industrial growth along most of 495 
will not be so spectacular as along 128 and 
growth may not reach a high level of ac- 
coleration until about 1970; and four, the 
growth will be in manufacturing, contrasted 
with research to a greater degree than along 
Route 128. 

Perhaps brief descriptions of some repre- 
sentative community actions may best illus- 
trate feelings toward the anticipated im- 
pact of these highways. Four are given. 

1. There has been a marked awakening 
on the part of almost all communities af- 
fected relative to the need for planning. 
Basic to this awakening is the question of 
the future residential-industrial mix. Is the 
particular community to be a “bedroom” 
suburb, an industrial and commercial town, 
or somewhere in between? The great num- 
ber of communities that have obtained Fed- 
eral planning grants under title 701 of the 
Housing Act of 1954 is indicative of this 
awakening. 

2. In Lawrence are being prepared adja- 
cent industrial parks, one entirely financed 
with private funds, the other with city funds, 
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1 mile from access to Route 93. It is antici- 
pated that single level plants with floor 
space approximating 4 million square feet 
will be constructed in these parks, covering 
about 40 percent of the 229 acres in them. 
Removed from the center they are located in 
the one sizable open space area of the very 
small city and will aid redevelopment along 
Mines proposed for the rest of the central 
core area. 

3. With the shift of through traffic from 
the main street of Andover to Route 93, a 
redevelopment program now in the planning 
stage will facilitate removal of the one “eye- 
sore” area in this lovely community. 

4. In Haverhill a new zoning law which 
permits industrial use of land adjacent to 
Route 495 is in the process of adoption. 

These are but a few of the thoughts and 
plans revolving about the social and eco- 
nomic impact of some of our new State 
highways. We conclude this article with 
brief answers to three common questions: 

1. Can we afford to spend the money for 
these highway improvements? The answer 
is that we cannot afford not to spend it. 
A brief digest of a study by Moody's Invest- 
ment Service is to the effect that Massachu- 
setts is at a turning point. Its economy can 
grow or shrink. Presently the State has a 
basic economy upon which to grow that is 
considcrably stronger than some other 
States which have done more. Essential to 
our “doing” is a greatly improved highway 
system. 

2. Who pays for these highways? All of 
the new routes mentioned in this article 
are Interstate highways, the ‘construction 
costs of which are paid 90 percent by the 
Federal Government and 10 percent by the 
State. 

3. If these roads cre imperative to aid the 
Valley in its long battle out of depression, 
why not concentrate upon them and get 
them bullt rather than bulld segments of 
highways in the valley, in Boston, in the 
southeast and in the Springfield-Holyoke 
area, and in other sections? To be able to do 
80 would be of great advantage to the valley. 
However, important as that area is to the 
well-being of the Commonwealth, so too 
are Boston, Springfield, New Bedford, and 
Fall River. Only so much money is avail- 
able each year for the bullding of roads. It is 
only equitable that it be distributed 
throughout the State in the best manner 
possible. 


A distressed area is one where unemploy- 
ment is in excess of 6 percent and where 
the unemployment rate has been in excess 
of 100 percent of the national average for 1 
of the past 2 calendar years, or 75 percent 
for 2 of the past 3 years, or 50 percent for 
3 years of the past 4 years. 


Fiasco of Invasion in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE~UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recor an editorial en- 
titled Let's Pick Friends,” which ap- 
e in the Indianapolis Star April 26, 
1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Let's PICK FRIENDS 

Be thankful that the fiasco of invasion in 

Cuba has set off some investigation in Wash- 

_ ington of the misinformation and miscalcu~- 
lation and sloppy direction which went into 
the United States role in the affair. 

Most urgent and necessary of all is to 
inquire into the selection of the figures to 
receive the blessing and backing of the 
United States as leaders of Cuban patriots 
in exile seeking to unseat Fidel Castro. This 
decision—this selection of men to be 
backed—is at the root of most of the other 
error and blunder. 

These top figures, chosen to lead and 
Mastermind the plot, are themselves leftists 
and former Castro aides, closely tied to the 
Castro movement, its activities and its poli- 
Cles. They were with Castro in his revolution 
and in setting the course of his regime after 
he came to power. Their differences are with 
Castro personally, not with the principles of 
is war, his dictatorship or his anti- 
Americanism. 

One of thé expectations of the invaders 
Was that both soldiers and civilians inside 
Cuba would turn against Castro and help 
the rebels. This did not happen. 

There is strong reason to suppose that the 
reason it did not happen was that the in- 
vas ion movement was led by men tarred with 
the Castro brush. Jose Miro Cardona was 
Premier under Castro, and is a signer of 
Castro's constitution by which Cuba is now 
ruled. Manuel Ray Rivero was minister of 
Public works under Castro. Maj. Raul 
Chibas presided cver some of the circus-like 

which sent anti-Castro and anti-Com- 
Munist Cubans to the execution wall. 

What kind of thinking in American high 
Circles led to the approval of these men and 
Others of their kind to lead the anti-Castro 
Tebels? Why should Cubans have been ex- 
Pected to risk their necks to help men such 
as these, in the role of ambitious adven- 

+ against Castro, holder of the power 
Of ute and death in Cuba? 

And what would the United States have 
Rained if the invasion—under this leader- 
&hip—had been successful? Castro himself 
Would have been d . Some of his top 
lieutenants doubtless would have gone with 

Perhaps the ties to the Soviet Union 
and Red China would have been pushed into 
the background. But the regime would have 
been essentially the same in philosophy. The 
Confiscated properties would have remained 
in government hands; the socialistic trend 
Would have continued. In all likelihood, 
an end of the anti-American agitation would 
have hinged on unreserved official U.S. bless- 

of the new. regime's program—essentially 
the Castro program. 

How came the United States to give ald 
und encouargement to such leadership of the 

ban exiles? How much farther is the 
United States about to go in fostering such 
leadership throughout the Americas? 

On April 3 the State Department issued a 
Statement written by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 

statement attacks Castro. But it praises 

Castro revolution and many of his ac- 
Complices who only recently deserted Castro 
and came to the United States in hope of 
taking Castro's place. It praises the posi- 
tive programs initiated in the first months 
ot the Castro regime, when it was setting 
Its course of property seizure, socialization, 
blood purges and Yankee-baiting. It spoke 

y of authentic and autonomous 
revolution in the Americas, 


Does the State Department want to replace 
Only Castro in Cuba, not his principles? 
Does it plan to encourage other Castro-type 
Tevolutions in Latin America? The Schle- 
Singer statement implies, as a judgment of 
the U.S. Government, that revolution is the 
Only hope of spreading political liberty 
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economic development and social progress 
through all the republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. Is this the New Frontier for 
Latin America? 

This, even more than other aspects of the 
invasion disaster, needs to be investigated. 
It probably won't be covered by the ad- 
ministration’s inquiry. It is a job for Con- 
gressmen and others not committed to the 
administration. 

And next time we back an invasion or an 
uprising, let's pick one that is going our 
way. 


Congressional Investigation Requested— 
A Resolution by American Legion 
Post No. 52, Houston, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, the loyalty 
and support of our Nation by the Ameri- 
can Legion have long been a source of 
pride to Members of Congress. One of 
the most active American Legion posts 
within the 22d Congressional District of 
‘Texas is Post No. 52, and it is my pleasure 
to insert the following resolution adopted 
by unanimous vote and forwarded to me 
by Post Adjutant George Siefert: 

Whereas the local press of this date re- 
ports that ex-President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower has spoken out against congressional 
investigation into the U.S. role in the recent 
Cuban invasion fiasco; and 

Whereas we believe such an investigation 
should be had, but on a much broader scale: 
Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the American Legion, Post 52, 


Houston, Ter., in regular meeting this May 
1, 1961, as follows: 

1. We believe that our national security 
now demands a thorough congressional in- 
vestigation into the influence in the admin- 
istrations which have heretofore been in 
office since World War II and which influ- 
ence has led to a shameful disregard of our 
best Interests where Russia and communism 
have been concerned. which has permitted 
Russia to kidnap out of Germany, including 
our zone, the German space scientists, which 
has abandoned the Freedom Fighters in 
Hungary and now In Laos and Cuba while 
the Communists have been permitted to 
supply their partisans with arms. 

2. That no good has come to the American 

people because of the squelching of other 
investigations and none will come from this 
present squelching. 
3. That prior administrations under both 
parties have been to blame for the Cuban 
debacle while the present administration 
may yet, it is hoped, make a better, pro- 
American, anti-Communist record, 

4. That a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the local papers, to President John F. 
Kennedy, and to the Honorable Bon CASEY 
with the request that it be inserted into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

The foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of resolution adopted as stated, same having 
been adopted by unanimous vote. To which 
-I certify this the 8th day of April 1961. 

GEORGE SIEFERD, 
Adjutant, Post 52, the American Legion, 
Houston, Ter. 
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Rickover’s Brilliant Educational Success 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
Admiral Rickover is recognized as a 
great military man who has contributed 
immensely to the defense of freedom. 
The admiral also has some provocative 
ideas on education. While almost every- 
one must be grateful to him for the in- 
spiration he has given the country to- 
ward improving education, many educa- 
tors disagree with what he has proposed. 

It has been said that Admiral Rick- 
over may be a great Navy man—but he 
has no real experience as an educator. 
This simply is not true. The admiral has 
not only had substantial experience, he 
has had eminent success as a profes- 
sional educator. 

The story of this success will make 
Americans grateful and proud. Admiral 
Rickover has ingeniously and signifi- 
cantly improved the quality of naval 
personnel in a way that richly merits 
emulation as well as warm gratitude. 

For this reason I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article from Time maga- 
zine, reporting on the Nuclear Power 
Schools of Admiral Rickover at New 
London, Conn., and Mare Island, Calif., 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ABLE-MINDED SEAMEN 

For his salty criticism of U.S, schools, 
Adm. Hyman G. Rickover is often dismissed 
by professional educators as an out-of-his- 
depth amateur. In fact, Rickover is a sea- 
soned schoolmaster one of the most 
efficient school systems in the United States: 
the Navy’s little-known Nuclear Power 
Schools at New London, Conn., and Mare 
Island, Calif. 

Rickover launched them in 1956 and 1958 
because he considered the products of U.S. 
schools illiterate in science and unfit for 

nuclear sailing. In his own 24-week schools, 
which already have 2,000 alumni, Rickover 
hurls college courses at enlisted men and 
graduate courses at officers with an intensity 
that is probably unmatched anywhere else, 
FAT-FREE DIET 

The echools’ function is to train the men 
entrusted with the powerplants aboard 
nuclear subs and ships—about half the crew 
on a sub—and the training is almed strictly 
at making sallors think. (Hardware“ courses 
come later at land-based nuclear plants.) 
The curriculum is a fat-free diet of pure 
math, physics, chemistry, electronics, en- 
gineering, and health physics (to guard 
against radiation) that goes on for seven 
50-minute periods a day, plus an average of 
4 hours of homework done in a tiny, distrac- 
tion-free cell. Teachers are on duty for help 
around the clock, and Rickover himself often 
conducts a final oral exam. 

Last month 500 more students entered the 
schools after rigorous selection and an- 
guished boning up on calculus. Rickover 
personally screens every officer who enters, 
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grills every enlisted man who flunks to find 
out why. He checks the courses and picks 
the teachers, many of them former college 
professors now happily authorized to toss 
erasers at window gazers—if any. 

Distractions are banned. A freshman 
must settle his money problems before ar- 
rival, and Navy rituals, such as marching 
avd swabbing, are cut out. At Mare Island, 
the base commander gingerly treats Rick- 
over’s school like a well-armed island owned 
by a foreign power. 

A $20,000 EDUCATION 

Though they may have entered the Navy 
with a sketchy scientific schooling, Rick- 
over's recruits soar in his rarefied atmos- 
phere. “I had the best math teachers in 
the world,” gloats one sailor. It's like get- 
ting a $20,000 education,” says another. The 
most impressive result is a new willingness 
to keep studying after graduation. On the 
Polaris sub George Washington, for example, 
sailors will soon attend classes in everything 
from calculus to computers, recently took a 
Harvard extension course using kinescoped 
TV lectures by Historian Crane Brinton. 

Just to make sure the studying takes, 
Rickover requires requalification tests 
aboard ship. A man has to study to keep 
his rating, study harder to get ahead. This 
produces an odd personnel problem: a steady 
drain on savvy chief petty officers as they get 
commissions. Compared with the Navy as a 
whole, 30 times more Rickover sailors be- 
come officers. “You lose 20 percent of your 
people,” growled one sub commander last 
week as he stared at a couple of chief petty 
Officers hunched over books as well as black 
coffee. That fails to daunt “the admiral,” as 
he is called without further identification. 
Says Rickover: “The main thing is that the 
men have been taught to think. It just 
shows what we can do with all our young- 
sters if we try.” 


Notes Toward an Understanding of the 
U.S. Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on May 
1 a constituent of mine who lives in 
Rockville, Mr. Stuart G. Tipton, presi- 
dent of the Air Transport Association of 
America, delivered a most informative 
address before the Aviation & Space- 
writers Association convention in New 
York. 

We are all aware of the difficult times 
which have come upon our scheduled 
commercial airlines, both domestic and 
international. Not only did our domestic 
carriers have a bad time of it in 1960, 
but our international airlines are now 
faced with a prospect of further conces- 
sions on the part of our Government to 
foreign carriers. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Tipton's speech, in 
its entirety, is too long to be completely 
included in the Recorp, but I have read 
it in full and have edited it for the sake 
of space. Under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts of this talk be made a 
part of the Recorp: 
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NOTES TOWARD AN UNDERSTANDING OF THE U.S, 
AIRLINES 


(Remarks by Stuart G. Tipton, president, Air 
Transport Association of America at the 
ATA luncheon in connection with the 
Aviation Space Writers Association con- 
vention, Hotel Commodore, New York, May 
1, 1961) . 
One of the greatest assets our indus 

has had over the years has been a dedicated 
and competent press. In a difficult, fast- 
changing field, the aviation press not only 
has kept pace, but managed to interpret de- 
velopments so that the Nation at large has 
been able to absorb a radical change in 
transportation habits. 

Even with this invaluable contribution, 
however, and despite our best efforts, there 
is one big worry of major concern today. It 
has to do with the disparity of opinions or 
views that exist concerning the status, prob- 
lems, and needs of the air transport in- 
dustry. 

On the one hand, there are those who 
envision the airlines as prosperously expand- 
ing while, on the other, there are those who 
see the industry as dangerously walking the 
brink of financial crisis. 

This, of course, is no fault of the press and, 
we hope, no fault of ours. Actually, both 
things are true. We have expanded; we have 
improved our services; and we have bought 
the most modern, the safest, the most ef- 
ficient and the fastest flight equipment 
available. 

And we are just about broke. Last year, 
for example, the domestic trunk airlines, de- 
spite record revenues, earned a profit after 
taxes and interest of only $1.1 million. 

Normally, the average corporation in the 
United States nets 5 cents profit out of 
every $1 of sales. The trunk airlines last 
year had to do $83 worth of business to 
produce the same nickel profit. 

As most of you know, there are more com- 
plicated formulas for determining the ade- 
quacy of the profits of public utilities. For 
example, the Civil Aeronautics Board, after 
a 4% year investigation, concluded last year 


that the trunk airlines needed earnings equi- 


valent to a 10.5 percent return on capital 
investment. 

That means that the sum of net profits 
plus the interest paid on long-term loans 
should be 10.5 percent of the capital invested 
by stockholders and that invested by lending 
institutions. 

The $1.1 million net profit I mentioned is 
the return on stockholders equity; the re- 
turn to lender was $43.7 million or the inter- 
est paid by the trunks in 1960. Add them 
together and they come to 2.9 percent of total 
investment, far below the 10.5 percent that 
CAB determined the airlines need. In fact, 
it would have taken about $118 million more 
in net operating profits to show a return 
equivalent to what the Government deems 
nec $ 
While 1960 was the worst profit year in 
over a decade for the airlines, it was by no 
means the only year of subnormal profits. 
It was the fifth consecutive year in which 
profits have fallen far below the standards 
set by CAB. 

This is the situation in an industry com- 
mitted to one of the most progressive expan- 
sion and modernization programs in the his- 
tory of American business. Over $3 billion is 
involved in this undertaking. Yet, the trunk- 
lines’ profit last year would barely be enough 
for a healthy downpayment on a new air- 
plane. It would just about cover the cost 
of the engines on one new jet. 

I cannot stress enough the need for cor- 
recting this situation. 

But corrective measures that might be 
forthcoming seem lost somewhere in the 
haze of what might be described as a strange 
paradox. There are those, as I mentioned, 
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who seem to misconstrue the airlines’ dy- 
namic growth and modernization as prima 
facie evidence of financial well-being, 

This reflects an attitude that seems to say 
that an airline that buys new airplanes, in- 
stalls modern ground facilities, etc., must be 
well off—otherwise it couldn't afford such 
expensive equipment. 

The purchase and utilization of the best 
tools available is a major part of meeting that 
obligation. When, in the course of progress 
and event, the tools are completely revolu- 
tlonized—as was the case when jet-powered 
aircraft came along—meeting that obliga- 
tion assumes massive proportions. 

The only alternatives are: get the tools 
and give the public the best—or voluntary 
stagnation. And, as you well know, stagna- 
tion is no alternative in world aviation to- 
day—it is a death sentence. 

Nor are the tools we are now getting the 
ultimate in what we will be operating. These 
are the subsonic jets. Im the next decade 
we probably will be dealing with supersonic 
jets. And beyond that who can accurately 
predict? 

Nor are these amazingly advanced and pro- 
ductive machines merely expensive play- 
things. On the contrary, they represent the 
safest and most efficient tools that tech- 
nology has yet produced to serve the public 
need. When you consider that the entire 
U.S. certificated industry, that is, trunks, 
international, local service carriers, helicop- 
ter, air cargo, Alaskan and Hawaiian paid 
some $65 million in interest alone in 1960, 
it is apparent there is nothing casual about 
airline modérnization. 

The fact that airline management has 
consistently exhibited the courage necessary 
to move ahead, to provide the best possible 
service for the American public, despite 
severe handicaps and obstacles, should not 
be accepted at face value as economic 
strength. 

The airline industry is modern, progres- 
sive, and growing, but it is not rich. It 18 
in serious financial trouble. 

In saying that, I don’t suggest or imply 
that the industry will collapse overnight. 
The need for alr service is too strongly 
woven into the economic and social fabric 
of the modern world. And that need is in- 
creasing daily, Nor do I imply that the air- 
lines will cut corners on service and safety 
to accommodate poor profit results. 

But it stands to reason that the ability 
of an industry to progress is strained when 
the circumstances in which it must operate 
exclude reasonable earnings. This country 
can no more afford to strive for the status 
quo in civil aviation than it can in the 
military, space, or broad industrialization 
fields. It is bound by the events of the 
world today to gear itself to maximum prog- 
ress, 

Since 1946, the railroads have suffered a 
70-percent decline in total passenger miles. 
Their passenger deficits have averaged $585 
million a year. Yet, a 20-year-old tax con- 
tinues to discourage passenger use of their 
facilities, 

The intercity bus fleet of the Nation has 
decreased since World War II yet the re- 
duced fleet is operating at less than 50 per- 
cent of capacity today. 

While airline passenger traffic has grown 
dramatically, the fact is that growth is be- 
ing stifled by the unfair travel tax. 

Of course, what happens is that the tax 
serves first to discourage travel at all, and 
second, to drive many of those who would 
travel away from the common carrier system 
onto our overburdened highways. 

This is borne out by the figures which 
show that, since 1950, common carrier pas- 
senger travel has increased only 19 percent 
while travel by private automobile has in- 
creased 77 percent. Over that same period, 
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the common carrier share of the total mar- 
Bet dropped from 15 to 10 percent. 

It is interesting to reflect that if removal 
Of the 10 percent tax were to permit com- 
mon carriers to attract as little as 1 percent 
of private automobile travel, their traffic 
would be increased by almost 9 percent. If 
the railroads, buses, and airlines could but 
regain their 1950 portion of the total market, 
their traffic would increase’ over 45 percent. 

What strength would flow into our com- 
Mon cartier system today with 45 percent 
More passenger traffic? Is the revenue from 
this 10 percent tax worth denial of that 
Strength to such an essential national in- 
dustry? Is it worth denial of the benefits 
that would flow throughout the whole econ- 
omy? 

The Government continues to grant new 
Toutes to foreign alrlines to this country 
Without, in many cases, consideration of 
the impact on U.S. carriers. The considera- 
tion we may exact in exchange is In areas 
Completely unrelated to alr transport eco- 
nomics, 

One can't rightly object to. friendly ges- 
tures to traditional allies, especially con- 
sidering the condition that the world is in 
today. But the policy can be overdone. We 
Certainly don't want to be like the fellow 
Who; when his own house is in serious need 
Of repair, spends all his time helping his 
Nelghbor improve his house. We would 
Bain little respect that way. 

And, believe me, we better look to re- 
Palring our own house. Ten years ago, the 
US, airlines carried 75 percent,of the air 
trafic between this country and foreign 
lands. Last year, the U.S. carriers’ percent- 
age of this traffic was only 51.8 percent. The 
drop from 1959 to 1960 alone was five per- 
dentage points. 

On the important North Atlantic route, 
that is, between the United States and 
Europe, our airlines last year carried only 
&bout 38 percent of the business. 

What we are witnessing is a modern day 
Version of the sad decline of our merchant 
Marine—only the airline decline is occur- 
Ting at a much more rapid pace. 

And this is not limited solely to over- 
Water competition. Our entire airline net- 
Work is affected. The foreign carriers to 
Which our Government has given domestic 
Penetration rights, in addition to normal 
ateway rights, are diverting passengers who 
normally would fly via U.S. domestic carriers. 

Sadiy, our Government gives no indication 
Of reversing this alarming trend. On the 
Contrary, recent news reports indicate it 18 
backing down from one of the few courage- 
dus stands it has taken in this entire area. 
I refer to the recent State Department noti- 
fication that it has agreed to confer with the 
Netherlands Government on KLM's request 
for additional U.S. landing rights, this time 
at Los Angeles. 

A year ago, the United States stood firmly 
®gainst a Dutch request to add Los Angeles 
to the landing rights it already had at New 
York, Miami, and Houston. We will now ap- 
Parently entertain this request even though 
KLM receives some 30 times the revenue 
from operating across the North Atlantic as 
dur carriers receive from operating to Am- 
sterdam. 

We have already lost almost two-thirds of 
the North Atlantic traffic to the 17 foreign 
lines now operating that route. How much 
ot our domestic market are we going to give 
Up to those lines which are stretching clear 
across to the west coast for traffic? 

Make no mistake about it. There is a 
Tace on in the world today for civil aviation 
Supremacy. It Includes the airlines of 
friendly nations and those of the Communist 
bloc, particularly the fast-growing system of 


the Soviet Union. Our alr transport industry - 


asks no special favors in this race—not even 
from our own Government. We ask simply 
that the race be a fair one. 
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The San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, 
Reporter Donald Canter, and 9,000 
San Franciscans Receive 1961 Inter- 
American Press Association - Tom 
Wallace Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following in a se- 
ries of articles, relative to the situation 
in Chile, written by Donald Canter. 
These articles are included within the 
award-winning series: 

From the San Francisco News-Call Bulle- 
tin, June 28, 1960] 
You HELPED THESE CHILENOS 
(By Donald Canter) 

Down Catrico Hill we came, Laura and I. 

The gummy adobe soil sucked into my 
shoes with every step. 

Not in Laura’s. She had no shoes. 

My pants were ralnsoaked and soiled with 
mud. : 5 

Not Laura's. 
skirt. 

I tried to avoid the filthy pools that 
blocked our descent. 

Not Laura. She waded through them, 
often knee deep. 

But then, her undernourished little body 
was already one with the mud. 

I was searching for people to live in 
quake-torn Valdivia's city of San Francisco 
housing project—made possible through 
$33,000 of the money donated by generous 
News-Call Bulletin readers—when Laura's 
path crossed mine, 

A social worker had given me the address 
of a family said to live in the debris ot their 
shattered home. 

On my way, a bunch of barefooted, half- 
dressed children followed me over the rub- 
ble-strewn streets, shouting the only English 
words they knew: “Chiclets, please, senor.” 

The smiles on their faces as I gave them 
candy froze when I asked directions to the 
street I sought. 

One stretched out his arm: “That way.“ 
he said. Then they deserted me. 

Within a few minutes I was wading 
through foot-deep water extending as far 
as I could see. Scattered remains of caved- 
in shacks rose from the water, but very little 
debris. was floating around. 

Then I saw the hill. From the front it 
looked like a glant mud heap crawling with 
undefinable creatures. Were those crea- 
tures human beings who had lived in the 
flooded lowland and dragged themselves and 
pathetic remnants of their shacks onto the 
hill? 

I sloshed through the water and crawled 
onto the hill on all fours. 

There they stood, the people of Catrico, 
gazing at me from the entrances of their 
hovels as if I came from another planet. 

From the adobe rose a mud-covered bundle 
that had the shape of a little girl. No.shoes, 
no skirt. Just a rag draped about the top 
of her body. This was Laura. 

She touched the army jacket I'd borrowed 
from the Embassy in Santiago. I cried out 
loud. 

I took Laura by the hand and started to 
move down the hill. Nobody spoke a word. 
We waded through the mud. I fell flat in 
it. Laura didn't, She waited for me. 


She had neither pants nor 
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We walked 2 miles to the Catrico emer- 
gency center. There, with the help of social 
worker Blanca Freire, an ex-San Franciscan, 
I removed the rags and aimed a DDT gun at 
the lice on her body. 

From a stack of clothes I grabbed under- 
wear, skirt, blouse and sweater. Laura hard- 
ly moved as Blanca dressed her. I washed 
her face with a few drops of Valdivia's scarce 
water. She was pretty. = 

I asked her age. Seven years, she said. 

An hour later Laura and I were back on 
the hill. There were smiles as they saw her 
metamorphosis. 

She went back to the shack where her 
parents and eight brothers and sisters hud- 
died on two soiled mattresses. 

I offered Laura's father an apartment in 
the city of San Francisco housing project in 
the neighboring Gilde Castro district. I 
told him that was high ground and safe 
from floods. 

He shook his head. 

That's a wonderful thing you're offering 
and God bless the people of San Francisco 
for it,” he said. But he added: “I can’t take 
it. The water that came with the quake and 
tidal wave will go one day. Under it is land 
I own, It's all we have. We want to live 
there.” 

But he knew the family I'd first been look- 
ing for. They had moved from the hill to 
a refugee center in the city. 

“They'll love it,” he assured. 

I didn't find the Jorge Vasquez family in 
the refugee center, but in a friend's home 
in the Gilde Castro district, near where the 
first apartment houses of the city of San 
Francisco will soon stand. 

Jorge’s four children were there: Maria, 
5; Jorge Hernan, 4; Monica, 3, and Victor 
Eliso, 1 month. 

I asked for his wife and he told me: 

“That Sunday when the quake struck I 
worked In the morning at my job as a furni- 
turemaker. I quit at 2 and went to the 
hospital to visit my wife, Zumilda, who had 
a baby the previous day. 

“I stayed with her only 45 minutes be- 
cause she was very tired. Moments after I 
left the hospital the earth trembled and 
then it shook and shook, I fell on the street, 
but it kept moving and houses collapsed all 
around me. 

“The only thing I could think of was my 
wife and the baby. I rushed back. The 
hospital had split. Concrete blocks were all 
over the place. I rushed up six floors to my 
wife's room. I took the baby of 1 day in 
one arm and dragged my wife down six 
flights of stairs with the other. 

“Four days later my wife died of a hemor- 
rhage, senor.” 

Within 4 months, when the first apart- 
ment houses of the city of San Francisco 
are ready for occupancy, Jorge and his chil- 
dren will move in. Living with them there 
will be his parents and two inlaws, who also 
lost everything they had. 5 

They will occupy a three-bedroom unit 
with living room, dining area, kitchen, and 
bath, built for them by warm-hearted 
readers of the News-Call Bulletin. They 
will be 9 of about 100 people who will 
move into 11 concrete-and-redwood apart- 
ments near the end of October—the 100 
will live rent-free for 3 months, then pay 
$10 a month into a bank account which, 
when it grows big enough, will be used to 
build additional homes for the stricken 
families of the Valdivia. 

But isn't a three-bedroom apartment too 
small for a family of nine? 

“To us it will be a palace, senor, created 
by the Lord Himself.” 

That's what Jorge Vasquez said. 

BUILDING PLAN IN CHILE 


First phase of building program financed 
by News-Call Bulletin's Chilean Quake Fund: 

Three a t buildings housing ap- 
proximately 100 people. 
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Two-story structures, built in triangle 
with central playground. 

Land donated by Chilean Housing Au- 
thority, which supervises construction. 

Completion expected within 4 months. 

Financial arrangements: 

Construction cost: $33,000. 

Tenants make monthly payments of $10. 

No payments for 3 months. 

Rental proceeds to be used for more build- 
ings. 
Free administration by Housing Authority. 
| From the San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, 

June 30, 1960] 


Your Girt RENEWS VALDIVIAN's HOPE 
(By Donald Canter) 


Until May 22 of this year Humberto 
Segundo Leiva, 34, made $80 a month as 
a dental technician at Valdivia. on Chile’s 
west coast. 

This was more than the average take-home 
pay of his fellow Valdivians, and Leiva, a 
careful man, had carefully budgeted his in- 
come to acquire sturdy furniture and pre- 
cious materials for the dental lab he'd in- 
stalled in a backroom of his home. 

He was, he thought, leading the good life. 
He had four children by his 27-year-old 
wife, Encarnacion del Carmen, and they were 
expecting their fifth momentarily. 

At 3:12 p.m. on May 22, the first tremor 
of Valdivia’s city-shattering quake struck 
the Leivas’ home. 

The living room collapsed. Falling debris 
wrecked all their furniture and buried the 
whole family. 

Leiva managed to free himself, then 
dragged his wife and youngsters from the 
shambles. Only Son Alejandro, 7, was hurt, 
his face cut by glass. 

For a moment the Leivas huddled in a 
corner of their ravaged living room. The 
earth rocked again, stronger this time. 

Leiva rushed to push open the door, It 
was jammed. He kicked it—how many times 
he doesn't recall. Finally it gave way. He 
herded his family into the street, carefully 
helped his wife to a seat on the rubble- 
strewn cobblestones. 

Another quake rocked Valdivia—a quake 
seismologists later said showed a force of 7.4 
on the Richter Scale (San Francisco's 1906 
quake registered 8.2). 

Before Leiva's awe-stricken eyes the rear 
of his home, with his precious dental lab, 
disintegrated. 

An adjoining home toppled, crashing with- 
in feet of the Leivas. 

The family fled, leaving in ruins a newly 
purchased cradle. 

The youngest Leiva came into the world 
under the roof of a hospitable friend. 

Today the careful dental technician is 
working for a college whose lab still stands. 

But soon he'll be on his own again. A few 
blocks from his old neighborhood a city of 
San Francisco is raising, and the Leivas will 
be among its residents. 

The project, bulit through generosity of 
News-Call Bulletin readers, is scheduled. for 
completion in October. 

Its first structures are three apartment 
buildings erected at a cost of $33,000. They 
will consists of 11 three-bedroom units, com- 
plete’ with living room, kitchen, bathroom, 
flush toilet, and a central playground for 
children, 

Lelva, like other tenants of the city of San 
Prancisco, will live rent free for 3 months, 
then make monthly payments of $10 for 30 
years, after which the apartment becomes 
his property. 

His money, together with all other pay- 
ments, will be deposited in a special account 
of the Banco de Chile. The moment suffi- 
cient funds have accumulated, more homes 
will be built in Valdivia's San Francisco on 
a site donated by the Chilean Housing Au- 
thority. 
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When I'd finished negotiating for construc- 
tion of this development, the first permanent 
housing project after Valdivia's disastrous 
quakes, I asked Leiva for a down-to-earth 
appraisal of the project. 

His answer: 

“Senor, this is the kind of help the people 
of Valdivia have been praying for. We 
hadn't expected these prayers to come true 
so fast and certainly not through the prompt 
action of thousands of unknown San Fran- 
ciscans, 10,000 kilometers away. 

“Sure, we've been grateful for the food, 
clothing, and medicine we've received from 
every corner of the world. Those have kept 
us alive, senor, But they were not enough 
to live. For that you need a roof over your 
head, a decent roof. And that senor, the 
people of San Francisco are now giving us. 
How can we ever repay them?" 

I showed Leiva the list of his fellow ten- 
ants, handpicked by social worker Blanca 
Freire and myself, 

Among them is a diabetic, now trying to 
survive with his clan of eight in an over- 
crowded refugee camp; a cabinet maker, 
whose four children lost their mother in the 
quake; an upholsterer whose family of eight 
has to call a stable at Valdivia’s farm expo- 
sition grounds their home. 

“Never, as long as we live, and never as 
long as our children live, will we forget who 
built us a roof when ours was down. The 
name San Francisco will forever be engraved 
in our minds. 

From the San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, 
July 1, 1960 
Your Girr Wins Over YANQUI-HATER 
(By Donald Canter) 


It happened in the Chilean town of San 
Jose de Mariquina, 30 miles north of quake- 
shattered Valdivia. 

My mission—to determine how the funds 
amassed in the News-Call Bulletin's Chilean 
Quake Fund could be used most effectively 
was completed and I was heading home. 

But transportation was poor and I decided 
to try to hitch aride on a freight going north. 

The conductor was a broad-shouldered, 
rough-looking character named Fernando 
Valenzuela. 

“Who are you, anyhow?” he asked me. 

Ltold him. 

Get in," he said. 

I climbed into the caboose. | Valenzuela 
followed me. 

“Know why I took you aboard?“ he said 
with a grin. 

I wasn't quite sure. So he let me know: 

“Because all of my life I've been a Yanqui- 
hater, that's why.” 

Thank you for being so honest,“ I coun- 
tered. “Mind telling me why you're giving 
me this ride?” 

Valenzuela smiled enigmatically. 

First I'll cook you a dinner.“ he said. 

He did and served it with a bottle of young 
Chilean wine. 

After Valenzuela cleaned the crude wooden 
table of the last crumbs, he resumed: 

“Anti-Yanqui, violently anti-Yanqui, 
that’s what I’ve been all my life. Then came 
this quake, and the American Globemasters 
came, They didn’t have to. Nobody asked 
them. They brought medicine and clothes 
and food. A lot of other Americans came. I 
watched them. They talked little—not a 
word about politics—and worked hard. 
Most worked harder than our own people. 

“Then you came. I know all about you. 
You say you're a newspaperman from San 
Francisco and that you were in Valdivia. So 
you must be that fellow who collected money 
for us and is going to build homes. I read 
all about you. Nobody asked you to do that. 
You did it anyhow. 

“Why? That's what I asked myself." 


Valenzuela wiped his forehead with a dirty 


rag. 
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“I speak English,“ he said. “I've got A 
college education. I'm supposed to have 
some intelligence. 

“Because I’ve got intelligence, there was 
only one thing to tell myself: 

“Valenzuela, you've been stinking wrong 
all of your life. You're not anti-Yanqu- 
You just told yourself you were.” 

He looked me straight in the eyes: 

“That's why I gave you this ride,” he sald- 


President Kennedy’s Tax Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
y 0 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled Taxpayer's Still Not Happy, 
which appeared April 22, 1961, in the 
Lafayette (Ind.) Journal Courier. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 

Taxpayer's Lor Stitt Nor Harry 


Every time taxes come up for revision. 
taxpayers always light up with hope, but 
inevitably plunge again into the dark 
despair which is their normal estate. 

Such was the case as they waited for, and 
then heard, President Kennedy's tax pro- 
posals 


There was little to take comfort in, except 
that things don't look like they'll go UP 
much. But neither will they go down—® 
direction every taxpayer some day hopes to 
see 


Individuals face basic Federal taxes just 
about like they have been, but dividends on 
stocks will be depleted by higher taxes, no 
exclusions, and subjected to withholding: 

Corporations, scheduled for a five-point 
tax reduction on July 1, will just have to 
whistle for it. The President wants present 
rates renewed and the reduction forgotten 
about. 

Excise taxes, also scheduled to be reduced 
or expire on July 1, will stay on at present 
rates of President Kennedys’ proposals pre- 
vail, And jet fuels will join them with a 
new 2-cent-a-gallon tax. 

Loopholes which many riding expense ac 
counts have galloped through to combine 
business expenses with the costs of pleasure 
will be plugged with fewer deductions and 
more enforcement under the Kennedy plan. 

The President's proposals did present some 
help to businesses burdened by poor de- 
preciation allowances and obsolete equip- 
ment. The recommendation was for tax re- 
ductions. for investments in plant an 
equipment up to 30 percent of the firm's or 
businessman's taxes for 1 year. But it's s 
short of needs for a solid, realistic, long“ 
range depletion allowance schedule which 
would recognize how quickly equipment 
can become obsolete and require replacing 
in this fast-moving age. And it’s not as 
much encouragement for dynamic industrial 
expansion, plant building and modernizing 
as the country needs right now. 

One thing the taxpayers were promised 
with some certainty: More Treasury agents 
to check returns and the assignment of an 
account number to each yer 80 
person's reports and activities can be fol 
lowed more closely. 

So for another year, it looks like taxpay~ 
ers will come out pretty much as they al- 
ways do—second-best to the Government. 


1961 
The Waiting Is Over 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the suc- 
cessful space flight of astronaut Alan 
B. Shepard, Jr., a commander in the 
U.S. Navy, will be forever recorded as one 
of the bright moments in history for our 
Nation. 

While much has already been written 
and much has been said concerning this 
important achievement, I believe it is 
important—if for no other-reason than 
the sake of history—that the observa- 
tions made by those who were on the 
Scene should also be recorded for pos- 
terity. 

Two such observations were reported 
to the American public this past Sunday 
on the NBC radio program “Weekend 
Report.“ by Mr. Russell Tornabene and 
Mr. Robert Abernethy. 

I think both of these fine reports give 
us further opportunity to understand 
Something of the strain and tension that 
enveloped those who were so much a 
Part of this operation, and the type of 
men that we have serving our country 
in these vital assignments. 

I ask permission to include in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp at this point 
these excellent reports of Mr. Tornabene 
and Mr. Abernethy, which were aired 
Over the NBC radio network. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


(By Russell Tornabene) 


Among the many arts the rocket launchers 
and space pioneers must have is the art of 
Waiting. No one likes to wait; it's more 
tiring than action, often is more exhaustive 
than work. But the hundreds of men who 
helped launch Alan Shepard last Friday have 
learned the art Òf waiting, the art of pa- 
tience—of being in readiness. 

Waiting is the mother of tension; the 
longer the wait, the preparation, the check- 
ing of a thousand and yet another hun- 
dred items, the longer it takes—the higher 
the tension. The men who helped launch 
Shepard have waited before, by the hour 
have sat before the radar scopes, the dials, 
the control boards. But this time, in the 
darkness before dawn Friday, the waiting 
Seemed more charged for them, for a sim- 
ple reason. A live man was sitting in a metal 
cabin atop their rocket. 

It’s said at Cape Canaveral that wives of 
the rocket launchers and the missile scien- 
tists at the Florida installation go down to 
the sands of Cocoa Beach when they know 
& manmade bird is to be put into flight. 
They stand there, knowing their men purse 
their lips and squint their eyes and frown 
in a blockhouse down the beach behind the 
Well-guarded launch area. It's said when 
a missile is destroyed after launch, the men 
bite their lips—and their wives, on a nearby 
beach, cry. 3 

We who covered the Mercury story, who 
Prepared to report and to broadcast live the 
first attempt to put a man into space, were 
well aware of one Satan sitting on the 
beach- possible utter, complete failure of the 
Mission, the possible death of the man. 
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Who among the 500 news people there had 
no heart, who did not take 1 second at 
blastoff to offer a quick prayer? 

The zero count did come, there was fire 
at the base of the Redstone, there was the 
hoiding of breath by us all as the burning 
fuel finally urged the rocket from the pad, 
the delayed thunder of the machine, it's 
flight straight up and then to the Atlantic 
waters where other men waited, too—the 
men who would pick Shepard from the 
waters, the men who would attend him, who 
would doctor him if necessary. 

Mercury control gave crisp reports as the 
rocket winged 5,000 miles an hour from the 
cape with its precious, its historic pas- 
senger. Blood pressure, perspiration, breath- 
ing, speed. response to the weird demands of 
space travel upon a human. 

Fifteen minutes after the rocket lifted 
from a concrete slab in Florida, the space 
capsule landed gently by parachute in the 
water. a helicopter picked up its passenger 
and let him down on the deck of a ship. 
It was sald Alan Shepard hopped casually 
from the sling that brought him to the ship. 
The years of preparation before that moment 
were anything but casual. 


(By Robert Abernethy) 


The other evening in Cocoa Beach, a group 


of us were sitting at dusk on the terrace be- 
hind a comfortable new motel. There may 
have been some music in the background. 
The weather was good, and a few children 
took another plunge into the swimming pool 
before bedtime. Suddenly, we looked up 
and saw a man in a white tee-shirt and 
white shorts jogging over thé sand to the 
beach. 

It was John Glenn, one of the astronauts, 
off for his daily 2-mile run. 

Gien is almost 40, a superb physical speci- 
men whose doctors say he is physiologically 
10 years younger than his chronological age. 
Like Alan Shepard and all the astronauts, 
he is highly trained and deeply disciplined. 

I think at that moment, there on the ter- 
race by the pool, a number of us felt as if 
our relaxation were in fact indulgence, and 
our talk just like a shell for lives which 
suddenly seemed soft. 

The seven astronauts are remarkable men. 
All of them have the equivalent of a bache- 
lor's degree in engineering. All are military 
test pilots. Their faces are lean and their 
eyes alert. Watching one of them run on 
the beach or ride into space may make one 
feel older, or envious, or regretful. But it 
also makes one proud qf the kind of men 


this country can produce. 


One of the interesting things about these 
seven is that most of them are from towns 
with names which sound as if they are rela- 
tively small. Carpenter is from Boulder, 
Colo., and Schirra from Hackensack, NJ. 
But Cooper is from Shawnee, Okla.; Glenn 
from New Concord, Ohio; Grissom from 
Mitchell, Ind.; Shepard from East Derry, 
N.H.; and Slayton from Sparta, Wis. 

There was a time not too long ago when 
a boy growing up knew the rest of the world 
by train whistles. His dreams of adventure 
usually began with the sounds of the rail- 
road and the Imagined luxury of a pullman 
car appointed in green plush. More recently, 
the dreams of the young have involved the 
automobile and the airplane. Now, it is 
space. 

All over the country, youngsters today are 
probably dreaming of following the trajec- 
tory of Alan Shepard. 

But how did Shepard come to his flight 
last week? What did he and Grissom and 
Glenn dream of when they were boys? 

They have been asked this. But they have 
not admitted to anything more than normal 
attention to Buck Rogers, 

Shepard and Schirra are career officers, 
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graduates of Annapolis. The others got 
into the service during the war, became pl- 
lots, then test pilots, then astronauts. 

But one reason they are doing what they 
are doing today is that they stayed in the 
service after the war. And one reason for 
that may have been that they were from 
small towns. In 1945, a military career to a 
successful young officer from a small town— 
especially to a pilot—may have seemed more 
attractive than it did to his counterpart from 
a large city, where there may have been more 
civilian opportunities to which to go home. 

If this is so, we should be grateful. And if 
men like the astronauts are what small 
towns can produce, we should do something 
quickly to help stamp out cities, before their 
steady spread swallows up the towns now 
producing the Shepards and Grissoms and 
Glenns of tomorrow. 


Law Day in Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, May 
1 marked the fourth annual observance 
of Law Day, U.S.A. nationwide. In Los 
Angeles, Calif., the main event of Law 
Day ceremonies was a Law Day luncheon 
at the famous Cocoanut Grove of the 
Ambassador Hotel. Participating in this 
most outstanding observance were more 
than 100 women's organizations, repre- 
senting a cross section of the leading 
civic, business and professional women's 
organizations in the area. Also on the 
program were 12 women judges, other 


‘leaders of the bench and bar, top public 


Officials, civic leaders, and other distin- 
guished guests. 

Miss Adele I. Springer, past president 
of the National Association of Women 
Lawyers and national chairman of the 
committee on law day and world peace 
through law, presided at the Law Day 
luncheon and welcomed the participants. 

Miss Springer delivered an address 
on the objectives of making Law Day, 
U.S.A., worldwide. 

The meeting also heard Law Day ad- 
dresses by Justice Mildred L. Lillie, of 
the California District Court of Appeal, 
who is the highest ranking woman judge 
in the Nation, and James C. Sheppard, 
president of the State Bar of California. 

I am including herewith these three 
outstanding addresses which were de- 
livered at the Law Day meeting in Los 
Angeles, and am sure that these remarks 


“of outstanding members of the legal 


profession on Law Day will be of special 
interest to my colleagues: 
Law Day, 1961 
(Address by Adele I. Springer, past presi- 
dent, National Association of Women 

Lawyers, national chairman, Committee 

on Law Day and World Peace Through 

Law) 

The women lawyers have adopted a new 
slogan this Law Day: “Law can launch 
peace into world orbit; lets win the case 
for world peace through law.” 

The growing fear and defeatism which 
mark the current state of the world give 
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urgency to the efforts of all who seek world 
ace 


peace. 

Law Day is a reminder that lawyers have 
always been in the front ranks as defenders 
of individual rights, and in directing social 
movements, in overthrowing tyranny, ex- 
posing intrigue, enacting laws and main- 
taining our constitutional system of govern- 
ment. 

Women lawyers, trained in government 
and law, should and must take the leader- 
ship in bringing the objectives of Law Day 
to the women of the world. 

Women lawyers can lead the way and 
can assist, but cannot alone produce the 
results which are required. Concerted 
understanding and action with other women 
“and organizations are essential. In larger 
numbers we must take counsel together on 
those problems which press for solution in 
our Nation and in the world. 

The need and the challenge are great— 
to assist in establishing a workable system 
of law and order in the world. Replace- 
ment of the rule of force by the rule of law 
is the only hope. Just as people take their 
disputes to court and disobedience of law 
is punished, nations should settle their 
disputes in a world court and the judg- 
ments of a world tribunal should be enforced. 


With concerted action women can make 


their voice heard for world peace through 
law. 

Womanpower can launch peace into world 
orbit. Womanpower is the greatest unre- 
leased power in the world today. Woman- 
power can and must win the case for world 
peace through law. It can be done. 


Law Day 1961 


(Remarks of Justice Mildred L. Lillie of the 
California District Court of Appeals) 

In 1958, American lawyers, realizing that 
most people in this country are neither 
aware of the true meaning of the rule of 
law nor appreciate its essential place in 
American life, procured the President of the 
United States to proclaim Law Day on May 
1—to foster a deeper respect for law, to 
point up the contrast between freedom un- 
der law in a democracy and tyranny and 
oppression under the communistic ideology 
celebrated on May Day in the countries of 
the Soviet Union, and to encourage the set- 
tlement of international disputes under law. 
It is today we rededicate ourselves to free- 
dom under law. 

But the mere assertion of individual 
rights and liberties guaranteed by the con- 
stitution and laws and the declaration of 
principles of a democratic government is 
not enough—they can only be given mean- 
ing and substance by independent courts 
and a legal system dedicated to preserving 
them. Lawyers, a great factor in the admin- 
istration of justice, are the technicians of 
democracy; they are essential to the imple- 
mentation of the rule of law—indeed, to 
its very existence. Freedom under law can- 
not be maintained without the safeguards 
provided by our courts, or without confi- 
dence in our lawyers, or without faith in 
our judiciary, court proceedures and deci- 
sions. The Judiciary of this country is dedi- 
cated to the living American ideal of equal 
justice under law, and has the profound re- 
Sponsibility by its service to government 
and by education, of maintaniing and pre- 
serving our system under the rule of law 
that secures individual rights, freedoms and 
dignity and guarantees an impartial forum; 
of protecting and passing on to future gener- 
ations our judicial system which uncon- 
ditionally guarantees justice under law; of 
preserving and strengthening the adminis- 
tration of justice at home, and of extending 
the rule of law as an instrumentality of 
peace and orderly progress in all interna- 
tional relations, 
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Law Day 1961 


(Remarks of James C. Sheppard, president 
of the State Bar of California) 

This is the fourth annual observance of 
Law Day, U.S.A., in America. This is not 
a day of celebration, but a day of dedica- 
tion. Our priceless liberties are preserved 
by law. Our government derives its power 
from the people, and exists only with the 
consent of the governed. For the rights 
which we enjoy, there are correlative du- 
ties. These are the duties which we indi- 
vidually owe to our government. It is later 
than we think. Just 90 miles off our 
shores a fortress of communism is being 
built. There, Cuba is an immense concen- 
tration camp where millions of anxiety 
stricken Cubans live under a ferocious, in- 
human, cruel and fanatical tyranny. As in 
other redoubts of communism, the courts 
are but a part of the executive authority 
of a totalitarian state. When courts cease 
to be independent liberty dies. 

Let us here dedicate ourselves to a re- 
newed faith in our democratic republic. 
Let us here resolve that this government 
and these liberties shall not perish from the 
earth. Let us determine that we shall ob- 
serve and respect and preserve a government 
of law. 


Tribute to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day, J. Edgar Hoover celebrated the 37th 
anniversary of his appointment as Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. 

In itself, this long tenure of public 
service is worthy of recognition. 

Of greater significance to the Ameri- 
can people, however, is his dedicated, 
imaginative, farsighted, fighting leader- 
ship, unparalleled in our history, in 
combating crime, strengthening our in- 
ternal security and promoting peace and 
order in our society. 

Under his directorship, the FBI has 
set new standards of law enforcement, 
worthy of emulation throughout the 
world. In addition to effective law en- 
forcement, the integrity and dedication 
to service of Mr. Hoover and his associ- 
ates in the Bureau have elicited new 
respect for law and justice in our people. 

Reappointed by President after Pres- 
ident, regardless of political party, Mr. 
Hoover has rigidly established high 
standards and required conformance to 
such standards by his employees. 

Rightfully known as “Mr. FBI,” J. 
Edgar Hoover deserves a salute of grati- 
tude from the American people for his 
long, splendid record of outstanding 
service. 

Yesterday, the Washington Daily News 
published an article by Lyle C. Wilson 
entitled “A Toast to J. Edgar Hoover.” 

Reflecting some of the highlights of 
Mr. Hoover’s accomplishments, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD; 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, May 10, 
1961] 
A Toast TO J. EDGAR Hoover 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 


Now is the time for all good men to drink 
an anniversary toast in wine or water to 
J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI. 

Today is the 37th anniversary of his ap- 
pointment as FBI director. That choice was 
made by the late Harlan Fiske Stone, At- 
torney General in the Coolidge Cabinet be- 
fore he was boosted to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

The Justice Department and its investl- 
gative arm had been in Ill repute before 
Justice Stone and Mr. Hoover began in 1924 
to figure in the headlines, 

William J. Burns was head G-man during 
the Harding administration and Harry M. 
Daugherty was Mr. Harding’s Attorney Gen- 
eral. Mr. Daugherty was head of the so- 
called Ohio Gang, a principal figure in the 
scandals which degraded the Harding ad- 
ministration. President Coolidge forced Mr. 
Daugherty out of the Cabinét in 1924, named 
Justice Stone to succeed him, 

One of Justice Stone's first acts was to 
name 29-year-old J. Edgar Hooyer director of 
the newly created FBI. Messrs. Stone and 
Hoover began accomplishing the almost im- 
possible. Their task was to restore public 
confidence in the Department of Justice. Mr. 
Daugherty left the Department under charges 
of corruption growing out of an investiga- 
tion which, according to the Encyclopedia of 
American History, “revealed that the At- 
torney General, acting in concert with mem- 
bers of the Ohio Gang, had received pay- 
ments from violators of the prohibition laws 
(and) also disclosed that Mr. Daugherty had 
failed to prosecute for graft in the Veterans 
Bureau.” He was acquitted in 1927 on a con- 
spiracy charge, 

Mr. Hoover established high standards for 
the FBI. He compelled his men and his 
organization to conform precisely to those 
standards. Soon, Mr. Hoover became and 
has remained a legend in his own time. It 
became standard operating procedure for the 
Congress and Presidents of the United States 
to turn to Mr. Hoover and his men when the 
Nation was troubled with a law enforcement 
problem of great magnitude and the citizens 
were uneasy in their beds at night. 

That is the way it was when Charles A. 
Lindbergh, Jr., was kidnaped and murdered. 
Congress enacted the Lindburgh kidnap law 
and stipulated that Mr. Hoover and the FBI 
should enforce it. Not a moment too soon. 
either. When prohibition finally came to an 
end, the hoodlums who had been enriched 
by bootleg booze turned to kidnaping as a 
new bonanza. Others began knocking over 
national banks. They, also, were in FBI 
jurisdiction. One by one, the Dillingers and 
the Machine Gun Kelleys were disposed of. 

Meantime, the Communists were crawling 
out of the internal woodwork in the United 
States. Mr. Hoover and the FBI drew the 


“assignment to ride herd on them. Then be- 


gan the ceaseless effort of the American com- 
mies, their friends, and their dupes to get 
Mr. Hoover. f 

Mr. Hoover and the FBI comprise the most 
effective roadblock in this country to the 
objective of all Communists here and abroad 
which is to bury the American way of life. 

Harry S. Truman probably was under the 
greatest pressure of any President to fire 
Mr. Hoover and to cripple the FBI. HS. T. 
wouldn't have dared even if he had wanted 
to do that. To Edgar Hoover: Skoal, 
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Tall Statesman From Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. HARRIS. - Mr. Speaker, the great 
record of service of our distinguished 
senior Senator, JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, from 
Arkansas, is well known. As chairman 
of the great Committee on Government 
Operations of the U.S. Senate and to 
the Special Investigating Committee he 
has performed a service to his country 
which in my judgment is unsurpassed. 

He has been the recipient of many out- 
standing awards for service he has per- 
formed to his State and country and re- 
ceived many honors in recognition of 
his outstanding performances. 

In ‘the performance of public service 
and especially in intricate and important 
policy matters on which there is differ- 
ence of opinion one often encounters 
contrary views and criticism. It is well 
known however that Senator McCLELLAN 
is not easily disturbed because someone 
may have a different opinion on a matter 
of public policy. He is too big to let 
such things bother him.“ This state- 
ment was contained in an article of the 
California Industrial News, Monday, 
May 8, 1961. 

The article is entitled “Tall Statesman 
From Arkansas,” by John Marschalk. It 
is a tribute to the Senator, well deserved, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
included with these remarks: 

This is our day for eating crow, and enjoy- 
Ing it. 

4 tew weeks back this space carried a col- 
umn titled Collecttvist Invention” in which 
the facts were right as rain, but there 
weren't enough of them. 

Result, we did an injustice to one of our 
finest statesmen. Though we are sure the 
piece did the gentleman no harm—he ‘is too 
big. to let such things bother him—the im- 
pression given needs correcting for our own 
sake. 

The statesman is Senator JOHN L. MCCLEL- 
Lan, of Arkansas. Among other honors, 
Senator McCLELLAN is chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Patents, Trademarks and 
Copyrights of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. His committee is currently holding 
hearings on two bills; S. 1176 by Senator 
Lonc and S. 1084 introduced by Senator 
McCLeLian himself. 

Both of these bills are opposed by every 
businessman we have talked to. 

Summed up, these bills would take away 
the right of inventors to patents in any in- 
ventions where the Government has con- 
tributed even the slightest fraction of as- 
sistance in the form of a research contract. 
(Under the Long bill, a subcontractor who 
received not a dime of Government money 
toward his invention would still lose his 
patent rights.) 

As earlier noted, Senator MCCLELLAN’s bill 
would establish that “Notwithstanding any 
law, custom, usage, or practice to the con- 
trary, no invention resulting from a research 
contract or grant financed by the United 
States shall be patented other than in the 
name of the United States.” 

We observed that this is a whole-hog 
proposition—that the Government already 
gets the right to use all such inventions 
for Government purposes—but that this 
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proposal would prohibit the inventor from 
even having a patent to exploit his inven- 
tion commercially. 

Seeing as how the Government dollar 
doesn't do the thinking which produces the 
invention—and may only represent a tiny 
portion of the total dollars spent in devel- 
opment—the proposition has struck us as 
being both unfair to the inventor and short- 
sighted for the public. At a time when we 
need every possible inducement to advance 
technology. such bills would darn near 
club inventors to stay away from Govern- 
ment contracts. 

Our views on these bills have not changed 
a bit. “Nor have the facts. But like we say, 
there weren't enough of them—the facts, 
that is—in our earlier column, So’ they 
gave the wrong impression—and we'll eat 
the crow with pleasure. 

The fact we didn't know that Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN introduced S. 1084, not as a refiec- 
tion of his own views, but to keep a promise 
to the former subcommittee chairman, the 
retired Senator O'Mahoney who originated 
the bill in the last session. Additionally, 
Senator McCLELLAN felt that the subject 
could best be considered in the spotlight of 
public hearings. 

Happily, the truth was evident to anyone 
who attended the first 4 days of the hear- 
ings, April 18 to 21. 

Every action of the Senator made clear 
that his mind was not made up ahead of 
time, that he was probing for facts, that 
he wanted to pick his way through the 
conflicting claims of the anti-private-patent 
boys, versus those of the believers that 
patents and productivity still walk hand- 
in-hand. 

With one witness after another—pro and 
con—Senator McCLELLAN listened to a 
volume of verbage. In each case he seemed 
to have the wheat separated from the chaff 
long before the testimony ended. Usually, 
he summed up an entire presentation in a 
single phrase to which the witness quickly 
a 

"Basically, that states your position?" the 
Senator would ask. 

“Yes, sir,” the witness would reply. 

We wouldn't venture a guess as to how 
these hearings will come out. Our impres- 
sion of the committee staff was quite dif- 
ferent from our impression of the Senator. 
Whenever committee counsel had the floor, 
he conveyed to us the impression that he 
was intent on building the record in favor 
of the two bills. 

Whether this impression of counsel was 
correct or not, Senator MCCLELLAN ob- 
viously stands on his own two feet. We are 
glad he is there. Our country can use more 
men like him. 

Senator, to us, you stand 9 feet tall. 


A Forward Strategy for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I recom- 
mend for thoughtful reading in critical 
times a new book published as a Foreign 
Policy Research Institute book, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, by Messrs. Strausz- 
Hupe, Kintner, and Possony. 

To illustrate the vital need for tougher 
thinking about an alert, reasoned, and 
determined forward strategy for the 
United States, I attach some pertinent 
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excerpts from the conclusions reached 
in this careful study. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
cerpts be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXCERPTS From “A FORWARD STRATEGY FOR 
AMERICA” 


(By Strausz-Hupé, Kintner and Possony) 


The unsure response of the Western 
Powers to repeated Communist-instigated 
crises and the ever-resurgent hopes of West- 
ern democracies for a magic formula for 
peace bespeak the drift of the Western mood 
at the threshold of the sixties—the decade 
considered by the Soviets as the most crucial 
operational period in their history. The 
Soviets, beset by the internal contradictions 
of the Communist world, may try to finish 
us. Our defeat will free their hands for 
settling domestic issues. Communist ide- 
ological vulnerabilities and the latent an- 
tagonism among the peoples of the Commu- 
nist bloc argue persuasively for the Kremlin 
to adopt a course of action that will insulate 
the Communist experiment from interfer- 
ence from outside. There is, last but not 
least, the problem of Kremlin succession. 
The present generation of Russian Commu- 
nist leaders must seek to bring about a 
decisive change in the balance of power in 
order to harvest the fruits of victory. They 
may have left, at best, only 10 years to do the 
job. For the very dynamics of the power 
struggle within the Communist orbit accel- 
erate the momentum of Communist strategy. 
The Communists, if they want to remain 
standing, must seek to keep us off balance 
to cause us to fall. 

Neither our people nor our Government, 
nor for that matter the free peoples in gen- 
eral, have agreed on the basic nature of the 
Communist threat. Lacking this consensus, 
they cannot agree on a common plan for 
meeting it. 

We may assume that, as long as present 
trends in the free world continue, Commu- 
nist power will grow not only absolutely but, 
far more important, relatively. 

Only an American forward strategy can 
halt the Communist assault. 

At present, we are dissipating much of 
our incomparable national power through 
defensive measures taken in counteraction 
to calamities which timely action on our 
part might have prevented. This is the 
heart of our strategic problem. Unless and 
until the United States discards strategic 
concepts that are passive or, at best, reac- 
tive, our choice will be confined to two 
equally disastrous alternatives: (1) To keep 
on living in a fool’s paradise and to let our- 
selves be drained slowly of our strength, or 
(2) to risk the holocaust of nuclear destruc- 
tion. Is it too much to ask of ourselves that 
our range of choice be wider? 

How can the United States discharge its 
obligation to mankind and itself? The an- 
swer seems to lie in a paradoxical strategy 
that will engage us deliberately in a varie- 
gated range of “warfare” over an indefinite 
period for long-term political objectives. 
Our efforts should be always harnessed to the 
pursuit of prudent measures; toward limit- 
ing, but not to shrinking from, risk; and to- 
ward the positive, the creative solution. 

Lacking the demonstrable capability for 
the measured employment of power in all its 
aspects, including military force, the art of 
statesmanship is reduced to an idle exercise 
in rhetoric, Rhetoric has its place in inter- 
national politics, but neither clever argu- 
ments nor noble sentiments are substitutes 
for power. 


Whether the United States does act in its 
true self-interest in the new few years de- 
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pends on its will to act and hence its will 
to sacrifice, 

The principles of a forward strategy for 
the United States must be derived from the 
following propositions: 

1. The priority objective of any American 
grand strategy is, by a broad margin, the 
preservation and enhancement of our po- 
litical system rather than the maintenance 
of peace. All other objectives, such as in- 
creased social welfare and continuing eco- 
nomic progress, while interrelated with the 
primary objective, are of secondary impor- 
tance. Historically, democracies have proved 
to be short lived. In the light of the un- 
precedented dangers which now beset hu- 
man freedom, it behooves us to think 
through the weaknesses of the democratic 
system and to overcome them. Perhaps the 
root weakness of democracy is reluctance 
to gage the full measure of the perennial and 
ever-recurring threat to its very existence, 
the very precariousness of freedom. It is 
because of this deficiency of will that democ- 
racies cavil at taking the steps in time that 
will insure their defense in the moment of 
supreme peril. The very existence of so 
aggressive and dynamic a force as commu- 
nism imperils the survival of democracy 
everywhere. 

2. The argument that the permanent 
threat to our existence can be fought by 
limiting our initiatives to programs for bet- 
ter education, higher living standards and 
improved international cooperation for world 
economic development is not only fallacious 
but also dangerously deceptive. It detracts 
attention from the hard solutions which 
our continuing survival demands, 

3. Alliances are an integral part of our se- 
curity system. But alliances will not lighten 
our burden. Unless our intrinsic strength 
improves, defection will inevitably thin the 
ranks of our allies. Our own strength is the 
most convincing pledge of our loyalty to 
friends and allies. Our military programs 
are the hard core of our alliance s5 and 
free world security. We do not hold with 
the comfortable assumption that economic 
assistance to the underdeveloped countries 
can be a satisfactory alternative to military 
and alliance programs. Programs of eco- 
nomic development redound to our benefit 
only if they are fitted as secondary elements 
in to an integrated system of strategy. Such 
an integrated system must be designed to 
deal with all techniques of conflict. At the 
yery heart of the Communist strategic sys- 
tem lies the will and the commitment to 
permanent conflict. 

4. However sound our long-range programs 
may be, the day-by-day decisions (and, in 
particular, the responses to crisis situations) 
are crucial. When the chips are down, an 
instant of equivocation can reduce the most 
elaborate and foresighted strategy to gibber- 
ish. Strategy is inseparable from the will- 
ingness to take risks and deny the enemy a 
guarantee of immunity in case he desists 
from a particular aggression. If it is our 
purpose to combat communism, then it fol- 
lows that our overriding objective is not to 
preserve peace at all costs, but to destroy 
the aggressive power of communism. In ap- 
proaching specific problems we should ask: 
Does the decision hurt the enemy or put him 
under pressure or at least compound his de- 
cision-making problems? Does it hasten his 
demise, or help to replenish his capabilities 
for waging international conflict? Firmness, 
hardness, of decision should not be mistaken 
for continuously rattling the saber. A sense 
of measure and moderation is the leaven of 
all constructive undertakings. But without 
the willingness to use force and without the 
sacrifice which the use of force as well as the 
prevention of war entails, no major interna- 
tional crisis ever has been settled short of 
appeasement or surrender. 

5. Our political system is basically sound, 
but it must be stripped for action and, in 
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part, reorganized so it is equal to its dan- 
gerous tasks in a dangerous environment, 
It would be foolish to pretend that, in a 
crisis in which societies are pitted against so- 
cieties, the collective will is not a decisive 
element. Our collective will is weak, part- 
ly because our grasp on the meaning of the 
challenge has been weak—and because we 
persist in emphasizing the products of our 
system to the detriment of the system it- 
self. 

6. The fundamental decision before us is 
whether we should accept the Communist 
concept of coexistence in one form or the 
other or bring about the final defeat of com- 
munism. 

Shorn of all ideological connotations, our 
policy must be based upon the premise that 
we cannot tolerate the survival of a political 
system which has both the growing capa- 
bility and the ruthless will to destroy us. 
If we are to triumph in the protracted con- 
flict, we have to face what it means to 
have implacable enemies who, in turn, deem 
us to be their implacable enemies. We have 
to cultivate those dour virtues which alone 
sustain a people in mortal combat. To 
equate democracy with vapidity of spirit and 
the indulgence of the flesh is an unforgiv- 
able insult to democracy. Freedom is not 
@ marginal luxury. Of all forms of govern- 
ment, democracy should be the one best 
fitted to inspire men with the sense of what 
they owe to one another and to themselves. 
But, if the Communists prove to have more 
courage, a stronger will, a more steadfast 
spirit, a clearer intellectual insight into 
conflict in the nuclear age, they obviously 
are the better men and deserve to win— 
and probably will. 

The many great forces at work in the 
world are locked so Intensely in struggle that 
the future of all mankind Is at stake for 
the first time in history. The basic conflict 
over the question as to whether all mankind 
shall live henceforth under tryranny—for 
however long—or under freedom could be 
decided one way or another within the next 
decade. f 

America and her associates, their com- 
mitments to the cause of freedom notwith- 
standing, have failed to rally their moral 
and material strength sufficiently to en- 
hance and extend freedom and make it pre- 
vail over tyranny. We have not unambigu- 
ously accepted the fact that the battle is al- 
ready engaged. We have comported our- 
selves in the world struggle in a manner that 
is essentially passive, reactive, and defensive. 
We act as if time were on our side, when 
the evidence points to the contrary. 

In the protracted conflict, the aspirations 
of the Communist elite have been fulfilled 
far beyond the reach of their materlal power. 
The phenomenal growth of Communist 
power and the naiveté and opportunism of 
many free world elites obscure the real 
issue of tyranny versus freedom. The forces 
of tyranny and inhumanity are gaining in 
relative power over the forces of the free 
and open societies. More specifically, Com- 
munist power is reaching a point where its 
integrated and manifold instruments of pro- 
tracted conflict may achieve the triumph of 
Communist tyranny. 

Only by bold and sustained action can the 
United States and the free world emerge the 
victor in this deadly struggle. There is a 
burning need for the restatement of the free 
peoples common ideal of human p 
under freedom, for concerted action to check 
and reduce the spread of Communist to- 
talitarianism, and for the advancement by 
mutual endeavor of the well-being of 
mankind. 

No people can be forced to be free or ex- 
horted to make sacrifices which they do not 
believe are necessary. The great stumbling 
block to positive American action is not 
only American affluence but, above all, the 
intellectual euphoria that it engenders. In 
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history, political systems usually were de- 
stroyed by their foes after their own leader- 
ship groups had committed intellectual sui- 
cide. Can a prosperous, easygoing people be 
aroused to their own defense? Can it master 
intellectually the discipline and sacrifice re- 
quired for survival. This perhaps is the cen- 
tral question which this book must leave un- 
answered. In the last resort, the answer is 
given—as it has always been given in his- 
tory—by the unique response of the living. 

A national strategy for the next decade 
that measures up to the great issues of our 
times calls for an increase in effort and ex- 
penditure of resources. The impact on our 
way of life of sustained national effort may 
not be a cheerful prospect. 

Actually, the gap between present levels 
of effort and the requirements of the next 
decade may not be so difficult to close as 
one might think. The American people have 
always met a genuine challenge when it was 
put to them squarely. Conversely, the rec- 
ord is replete with instances of national 
erosion in response to pusillanimous leader- 
ship. The potentialities of the American 
people should not be underestimated. We 
believe they will do what has to be done 
provided they are given the opportunity. 

Public support requires education of the 
public by the responsible leaders, and trust 
by them in the people, Education in na- 
tional strategy calls for patient and per- 
sistent effort. This is the task of leadership. 

There never was a time in our history 
more propitious for great leadership than 
now. We face a challenge beyond historic 
precedent. 

The great leader conquers the awful lone- 
liness, which imprisons the holder of su- 
preme power, by inner certitude and faith 
in a good cause, from which springs the 
power of decision. Aloofness and righteous- 
mess are inseparable from leadership. These 
unlovable and unsoclable attributes are basi- 
cally allen to the character of contemporary 
civilization. Many of those, therefore, who 
call for U.S. leadership do not recognize or, 
at least, are unwilling to admit the objec- 
tionable and repugnant elements in the very 
concept of leadership. 

That we do consider these elements re- 
pugnant and objectionable is a symptom of 
high civilization and genuinely humanitar- 
lan trust in the dignity and equality of 
men who live with one another on a basis 
of free consent and free cooperation. But 
modern man feels entirely insecure, if not 
within the United States, then certainly in 
the world at large. Whatever our own predi- 
lections, the burden to provide certainty 
and thus security for the world that is still 
free does lie overwhelmingly on our shoul- 
ders. We cannot impose this burden on the 
shoulders of others, more exposed and less 
powerful than ourselves. We try to obtain 
universal consent and agreement for poli- 
cies and actions. We feel more at ease if 
we scatter our bounty over the lands of the 
needy and desist from exploiting our po- 
tential power. But in a crisis of such mag- 
nitude as the one the world faces now, this 
reluctance to lead appears also as an un- 
willingness to accept ultimate responsibil- 
ity and as an attempt to lighten the terrible 
load by sharing responsibility with those who 
simply cannot bear It. 

The corollary of our right to guide and to 
prescribe a course would be our duty to pro- 
tect and support our friends even where our 
specific interests do not coincide. How, 
otherwise, can we make credible our pledge 
to stand at their side in the hour of need? 

Unfortunately, we are confronted by an 
opponent who sees to it that the “normal” 
processes of history shall not remain normal. 
Our lot is conflict. History brings us not 
peace but a sword. Will our hands grasp 
it? 
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The San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, 
Donald Canter, and 9,000 San Fran- 
ciscans Receive 1961 Inter-American 
Press Association—Tom Wallace 
Award 
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or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following in a series of 
articles relative to the situation in Chile, 
written by Donald Canter. This article 
and an editorial are included within the 
award-winning series: 

From the San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, 
Oct. 17, 1960 
Movida TIME IN CHILE—THANKS TO You 
(By Donald Canter) 


People in the Chilean coastal community 
of Valdivia say they've witnessed various 
miracles during the past few months and one 
glance at the pictures on this page shows 
you some of them. 

It all began when the earth beneath them 
started weaving and gyrating like the tradi- 
tional dragon on Chinese New Year. Con- 
crete buildings toppled, frame houses 
crumpled, shacks just disintegrated. 

When the land steadied, volcanos spewed 
streams of lava, wiping entire villages off the 
face of the earth. Then the sea struck, 

Wave after wave battered the coastline 
in one of the most terrifying tidal catas- 
trophes of recorded history, taking thou- 
sands of lives in mere seconds. 

And when the holocaust was over, a strip 
of land 300 miles long and 40 miles wide 
had sunk some 12 feet, radically changing 
the country's geography. 

That happened in the last week of May. 

Then came the first week of June and a 
stranger—this to Valdivia 
with the message that thousands in distant 
San Francisco (those were you, donors to 
the N-CB Quake Fund) had rallied to Val- 
divia’s aid and planned to replace some of 
the houses the quakes had felled. 

Some said it was a miracle that people in 
& faraway land would bother about the fate 
of a handful of destitute creatures thou- 
sands of miles away. 

They heaped praise on me (intended for 
you) and those hit hardest of all by nature's 
wrath eagerly signed up for the new homes 
tes I assured them would be ready before 

ng. 

Early this month word came from Valdivia 
that what was to be known as the City of 
San Francisco Housing project was about 
ready for occupancy and so, as your repre- 
sentative, I hurried back to Chile. 

Of course, I expected to find all prospec- 
tive tenants to be camping on the doorsteps 
of their new homes the moment I arrived. 
It wasn't quite so. 

Most of them had scattered to new tem- 
porary shelters without leaving their ad- 
dresses with the local authorities as I'd 
asked them to. 

But why had they failed to do so when 
homes were what they needed so desper- 
ately? 

Steelworker Herminio Rodriguez, one of 
the first I traced through an appeal by the 
local radio station, gave the answer: 

“Sure, you promised us a new home last 
June, but a man who's just passed through 
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the gates of hell doesn’t believe any fairy 
tale a stranger cares to tell him. Oh, I didn't 
doubt your good intentions. But believing 
you—pardon me, Senor, that I just couldn't 
do.“ 

Rodriguez’ temporary home (where he'd 
lived for months unaware that in Valdivia's 
city of San Francisco a comfortable three- 
bedroom apartment was rapidly nearing 
completion) was a ruco“ (hut) of which 
the city had erected some 5,000 in 5 days. 

It was a triangular contraption, construct- 
ed of a few shaky 2-by-4's, covered with a 
few sheets of galvanized tron. Not only was 
there no electricity, there was no water. 

In that ruco, 10 feet long and 7 feet wide, 


Rodrignez lived with his pregnant wife, 
Silva, eir two small children, and two 
in-laws, There they slept on a couple of 


soiled mattresses, 

I took the Rodriguez clan out of their 
ruco and on a taxi ride (their first in years) 
to that gleaming new development where 
a sign proudly announces that this is San 
Francisco soil. 

With disbelieving eyes they gazed at the 
bright, mustard-yellow color of the struc- 
tures’ ground floor and at the deep brown 
of the varnished wood of the second story. 

Their eyes popped as I handed them a key 
to a corner apartment. Still they didn't 
move. “Come on, go in,” I said, “it’s all 
yours.” 

Slowly they shuffled toward the entrance. 
But before Mrs. Rodriguez stepped over the 
threshold, she turned to me and pleaded. 
‘You're not kidding us, are you?“ 

Then she and her loved ones stood in the 
corridor, a few seconds later in the spacious 
living room, its large windows looking out 
over the inviting Gilde Castro woods. 

From the bathroom came sounds of 
splashing water. Dark-eyed Emilia, 6, was 
trying the shower, the first she'd ever seen. 
I flushed the toilet to show her it really 
worked. She giggled. “What's that for?” 
she asked. 

Then the clan climbed the stairs to the 
second floor with its three spacious bed- 
rooms, complete with walkin closets and 
real electricity switches. 

Herminio Rodriguez and his wife just 
stood there, hand in hand. She started cry- 
ing: “Lord, you're too good to us,” she 
stammered. . 

I asked her whether she had beds to sleep 
on and blankets to keep warm. Whether 
they possessed a stove that deserved that 
designation and a table to serve dinner and 
Chairs to seat all seven of the family. I in- 
quired whether they had plates and forks 
and pots and pans, a table cloth and pos- 
sibly a little dresser. 

They stared at me as though I was asking 
for the moon and I realized my blunder. 

So I asked Mrs, Rodriguez to meet me in 
2 days, armed with a list of the most 
necessary household items. 

“We're going on a shopping tour,” I an- 
nounced, “you and some other folks who 
have homes now but nothing to put in 
them. You do the buying and I'll pay the 
bill. All right?” 

She just nodded and promised to meet 
me at 9 a.m. à 

When I left her, she on her knees, 
waxing the living room floor with the most 
loving strokes any boards of lumber ever 
have received. 

HERE ARE FACTS 


This is the first of three reports on how 
the News-Call Bulletin and its readers rushed 
to the aid of Chile's destitute quake victims. 

Here are some pertinent facts about the 
dramatic campaign: 

Reader donations to date: $46,238.02. 

Of this amount, $33,000 has been used to 
build in the hard-hit city of Valdivia three 
two-story apartment buildings containing 11 
three-bedroom apartments, 
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The housing development, named “City of 
San Francisco,” is now occupied by families 
handpicked by reporter Donald Canter. 

They will live rent-free for three months, 
then pay $10 per month for 30 years, after 
which the apartments are their property. 

The monthly payments are deposited in a 
special fund with which additional houses 
will be built on the same site. 

How the balance of the News-Call Bulletin 
Chilean Quake Fund will be expended will 
be announced in subsequent articles. 

(None of the money has been or will be 
used to cover expenses such as those for 
Canter's trips to Chile. The News-Call Bul- 
letin picks up the tab for that.) 


From the San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, 
October 17, 1900 
Vatorvia Says “THANKS” 

The following phs are excerpts 
from an editorial in the Chilean newspaper 
El Correo de Valdivia. 

“We, the people of Chile, have many reas- 
ons for being grateful to the readers of the 
News-Call Bulletin. 

“Because they taught us a lesson. 

“After all, while many of us who were not 
stricken so hard by the recent quakes lived 
only a few blocks away from our fellow 
citizens leading an animal-like existence, we 
did not especially show them the true 
Christian spirit. 

That spirit was shown by some newspaper 
readers thousands of miles away, who built 
our destitute countrymen a little City of San 
Francisco, a housing project here in Valdi- 
via, which will forever be a landmark to us. 

“How can we possibly repay those warm- 
hearted men and women in San Francisco, 
Calif.? 

“We can, by proving to them that we have 
learned our lesson, by following their ex- 
ample of trying to give every citizen a real 
reason to love life.” 


“The Casey Bill Deserves Support”— 
Editorial in Support of H.R. 5082, To 
Permit Income Tax Deductions for 
Housing and Home Repair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
session, I introduced H.R. 5082, which 
would permit home and rent property 
owners to deduct a limited portion of the 
cost of repairs from their income tax. 

The bill is receiving tremendous sup- 
port from all segments of our economy, 
for many see it as not only a shot in the 
arm for their particular trade, but a pos- 
sible answer to the cause of substandard 
housing and slum areas. 

The support given this measure by 
the painting and decorating industry is 
deeply gratifying, and it gives me great 
pleasure to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the editorial from the May 
publication, American Painter and Dec- 
orator, sent to 50,000 members in this 
great industry. 

Tue Casey BILL Deserves SUPPORT 

Where the public. stake in legislation is 
concerned, sauce for the goose has not always 
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been sherry for the gander. The consumer 
sometimes has been regarded as duck soup. 

It is pleasurable, therefore, to report that 
a bill currently before Congress is meaning- 
ful not only to one section of the economy— 
in this case the hard-pressed construction in- 
dustry, and the painting trades in partic- 
ular—but is something the public can cheer 
about as well. 

We refer to the measure introduced by 
Representative Rosert Casey, Democrat of 
Texas, which would allow the homeowner a 
maximum $750 income tax deduction for 
home maintenance and repairs, including 
painting and decorating, up to that amount 
spent in any one tax year. 

In some quarters, HR. 5082 undoubtedly 
will be tagged as “special interest” legisla- 
tion. A similar measure died for lack of 
support in the last session of Congress. Nev- 
ertheless, we believe it is in the national in- 
terest for this bill to be vigorously supported 
and enacted into law. 

President Kennedy has himself 
as favoring tax changes that will encourage 
business expansion by allowing a faster de- 
preciation rate on certain items of business 
housekeeping. This is exactly what the Casey 
bill is designed to accomplish, except that 
here the principal beneficiary would be the 
homeowner and small landlord, who get no 
tax writeoff for maintenance and repair as 
does business and industry. The bill would 
correct this longstanding inequity. 

No one quarrels seriously with the need 
for slum clearance to arrest the 
dangerous spread of blight in large cities. 
But it is likewise clear that Federal urban 
renewal spending, which has been criticized 
as the biggest ragweed grower in the Nation, 
far exceeds the cost of the limited tax relief 
proposed in the self-help Casey bill. By 
stimulating home decorating and improve- 
ment and providing an incentive for the 
owner of rental housing to rehabilitate his 
property, would there be an increasing need 
for bigger and better public housing pro- 
grams? 

Pinally, and perhaps most significantly, the 
tax proposal would ease critical unemploy- 
ment in the Nation’s largest industry—con- 
struction—and the added income to painters 
and decorators alone would give the entire 
economy a boost. 

According to FHA estimates, 10 million 
homes in the Nation have not been painted 
for at least 5 years. Asa result of liberalized 
tax incentives, suppose just a million were 
painted at an average cost of $375. This 
would quickly add $375 million to the in- 
come of painters and decorators. Since labor 
costs are computed at 60-75 percent of the 
cost of a paint job, an estimated $225 to 6300 
million in added wages would go into the 
pockets of painting mechanics and thence 
into the mainstream of the economy. 

We can't see anything wrong with this. 
The painting and decorating industry would 
do well to put the case before the public on 
its merits. Sey, 


The Role of the Federal Government 
in Our Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an address by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania, the Honorable Joserx S. 
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Crank, delivered at the 49th annual 

meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 

of the United States at the Statler Hotel 

in Washington, D.C.: 

THE ROLE or THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN 
. OUR Society 


The role of the Federal Government in our 
society should be whatever it needs to be ta 
keep America prosperous and free. The 
first thing we have to do in deciding what 
is needed is to think. Too many people do 
not really think about the proper role of the 
Federal Government in the modern world; 
they just react. Their conclusions are ar- 
rived at emotionally, not as a result of care- 
ful thought. « 

I suggest these premises as a basis for ra- 
tional thought: 

First. The Federal Government is neither 
the “Great White Father” who will save us 
all, nor is it George Orwell’s big brother. 

Second. The Federal Government, in it- 
self, is neither necessarily good nor neces- 
sarily bad. It is part of us. We created it. 

Third. Federal officials are not necessarily 
inferior in ability to State and local officials, 
nor are they necessarily superior. 

It follows that any particular role for the 
Federal Government should be considered 
on a case by case basis. 

In short, if the Federal Government is 


the best means to accomplish a desirable — 


end, let's use it. If it isn't, let's not. 

For example, it may be the national judg- 
ment—as I think it is—that the choice of 
teachers, the kind of buildings and the cur- 
ricula of our public schools should be deter- 
mined by State and local elected officials, 
because these decisions cannot be made as 
wisely or as well by the National Govern- 
ment. 

At the same time, it may be the national 
jJudgment—as I think it is—that part of the 
money for public education should be raised 
through national taxation. The national 
tax system, it is argued, is more equitable, 
and relatively less overburdened, then State 
and local tax systems. 

Thus, our decision should be—and, I think, 
will be—for Federal ald to the public schools 
without Federal control. Nor should we be 
deterred by the irrational plea of those who 
argue that to put the Federal Government 
into any new field of “spending” is, in itself, 
undesirable and bad. 

From these premises and this example, 
then, I conclude: 

First, that insofar as our national re- 
sources must be mobilized to meet current 
problems, only the Federal Government can 
do it. If it be true that our human re- 
sources must be as fully educated, as fully 
trained, and as well utilized as possible— 
then the Federal Government must take an 
active role in planning for the development 
and utilization of our national manpower. 
Just as the personnel director of a company 
must be concerned with staffing his corpora- 
tion, so must the U.S. Government concern 
itself with staffing freedom. 

Second, only the Federal Government can 
effectively intervene in economic affairs 
where such intervention is necessary in the 
public interest. Our economy is now na- 
tional in scope. Almost every transaction 
is inextricably intermingled with every other 
transaction. Such a national economy can 
be dealt with intelligently only through our 
National Government. We can argue among 
ourselves whether minimum wage laws, or 
labor relations laws, or unemployment com- 
pensation laws are necessary or wise. But 
if necessary and wise, they cannot be left 
to the 50 States for independent action. 
And, of course, nobody really thinks they 
should be the States rights argument in 
the economic area is a facade for opposition 
to any laws at all. 

Third, our national tax system falls on the 
whole across the country in some relation 
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to the ability of everyone to pay. Our cha- 
otic State and local tax systems do not, The 
time is at hand to utilize the national tax 
system to raise the money to solve certain 
of our national problems, which have up to 
now been left strictly to State and local gov- 
ernments. 

Many of those who inveigh against the 
Federal Government are really not devotees 
of States rights as such; they are interested 
in the incidence of taxation, and they know 
that they fare better when needed services 
are financed through local property taxes and 
State sales taxes. It is not that local de- 
mocracy is purer democracy; it is just 
cheaper tor them. 

I do not love big government as such; far 
from it. But I am convinced that as the 
world becomes constantly both smaller and 
more complex the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in our society is both inevitably 
and, on the whole, wisely bound to become 
a larger one. 


An Opportunity Remains Unchallenged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 13, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include a recent edi- 
torial from the Saginaw News, which is 
worthy of capturing the attention of all 
Members. In these current days where 
we hear and read of restraining news 
coverage, this editorial is of particular 
significance. While we have heard much 
of “Ask not what your country can do 
for you, but rather what you can do for 
your country,” it is obvious to an edi- 
torial writer of the largest daily news- 
paper in northern Michigan that the 
President has failed thus far to tell 
them simply what he wants from the 
people: 

WILL PRESIDENT Ask From THE PEOPLE WHAT 
Hr ALONE Can? = 

What does President Kennedy want the 
American people to do? What does he ask 
of us, not as a nation but as individuals? 
Where can we move forward, physically or 
in verbal or financial response to his re- 
peaded suggestion that the American people 
were unwilling to do what he thought es- 
sential to defend the Nation? 

As good Americans, all of us are concerned 
with him about the fiasco in Cuba, the dis- 
couragement in Laos and the imminent 
threat to the independence of South Viet- 
nam. We are concerned even more about 
what may lie ahead in half a dozen other 
danger spots if somehow we cannot soon 
come up with a more effective means of com- 
batting Communists. They have been beat- 
ing us to the punch. 

What disturbs is that President Kennedy 
and his Cabinet some days ago quite frankly 
confessed faults about military planning and 
intelligence in discussing what happened in 
Cuba. It is a fair presumption to say that 
failures elsewhere are traceable to faulty 
plans and approaches. 

Still, after all the administration soul- 
searching that has gone on since Cuba and 
Laos slid against the Red buzz saw, Mr. 
Kennedy last weekend told a Chicago audi- 
ence, “Our greatest adversary is not the 
Russians. It is in our own unwillingness to 
do what must be done.” 
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We would say with equal candor and we 
believe with more accuracy, that it is the 
American people's ignorance of what needs 
to be done—because the President simply 
has not told them what he wants from them. 

No citizen can tell the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff how to mount an offensive capable of 
beating the Communists without turning 
the world into a nuclaer holocaust. Neither 
can a private citizen offer to do better what 
our various Government intelligence serv- 
ices have not managed to do. Relatively 
few Americans can fiy jets or lead forces, 

The fact is that the American people have 
not been shown by the President that our 
foreign relations situation is so desperate 
as to make almost any sacrifice here at 
home needful to force a change in the direc- 
tion the world is going. 

It is well enough to talk about “the winds. 
of change” and the “tide of history” now 
Sweeping over vast populaces in the under- 
developed areas of the world. But the role 
that the people of the United States must 
play has to be more specific than the Presi- 
dent has defined it, for all his admirable 
words of courage and challenge. 

Will the President dare challenge the 
American people to accept austerity at home, 
for example, to jolt them to a wideawake 
awareness of the Red peril that surrounds 
them? 

By example, he has done anything but. 
Americans were stirred to hear his inaugural 
challenge: “Ask not what your country can 
do for you, but rather-what you can do for 
your country.” We regret to say that Presi- 
dent Kennedy has done more to apply that 
exhortation in reverse than any other 
American living today. 

One would never dream that such was the 
case if, on almost any day, you dropped into 
the House or Senate Chamibers of Congress 
to witness the bleeding and pleading that 
goes on in behalf of a procession of adminis- 
tration domestic spending programs, 

New perennial programs are being adopted 
and pushed—aid to depressed areas, aid to 
Public schools, college scholarships, college 
loans, youth that would add some 
$3.5 billion to the swollen budget within 5 
years. Proposed expansion and extension of 
existing programs—college housing loans, 
urban renewal, home financing, water pollu- 
tion control—could add up to $8 billion more 
annually by 1965. 

If the American people are to be criticized 
for complacency about the state of the world 
or for their preoccupation with personal, pri- 
vate, and domestic interests, the business-as- 
usual politicking that goes on in Congress 
afford them a fine example of governmental 
complacency. 

If President Kennedy should announce 
that his Government, awakened to the real 
Peril pressing on the free world, was calling 
for a moratorium on all new or expanded 
domestic programs, he would have a test of 
the people's will to sacrifice. 

If he said that our new understanding of 
Red warfare means fast and heavy invest- 
ment in a new kind of military, with new 
equipment and new training—that we fur- 
ther must do what must be done by in- 
creasing our foreign aid (while insisting that 
the governments we seek to help act with 
equal dedication to provide honest, effective 
advancement benefiting all their people)— 
the American people would see their duty. 

‘This would be a test of the American will 
to sacrifice for the protection and preserva- 
tion of Hberty and security. Confronted by 
it, each American would be forced to ask 
himself whether or not he could refrain from 
asking Washington to solve his every trifling 
domestic ache or pain. 

In reality, it would prove a small price 
to pay when measured against the current 
defeatism about combating communism that 
has selzed on all too many of us. To the 
contrary, Americans well might find them- 
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selves glorying in the discovery of a pur- 
poseful, fighting course which would provide 
every citizen with that good feeling that 
comes of punching a villain in the nose. 

The President has done moderately well 
in telling the American people what the 
Communist menace means. He has not done 
well in failing to tell them something of the 
magnitude of the job or of the added billions 
of dollars necessary to finance it. He has a 
great opportunity to set an example of a 
special kind of courage—political courage to 
call back his plans for Federal indulgence of 
the people at home in exchange for an invi- 
tation to commit this wealth to the cause 
of free world liberty, 


Centralization of Power 


ESTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Récord an editorial en- 
titled “Back to Apron Strings?” pub- 
lished by the Indianapolis Star May 2, 
1961. 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Back TO APRON STRINGS? 

If a poll is right, almost half of Ameri- 
cans have had their fill of thinking and 
planning and making decisions for them- 
selves, and can hardly wait for the Federal 
Government to take over enough of these 
functions to relieve them of the strain. The 
“What America Thinks” poll dealt with the 
question of centralization of Government 
powers in Washington. Forty-five percent of 
those polled thought this was a good idea. 
Only 37 percent thought it was bad, and 17 
percent had no opinion, indicating that 
they've already given up thinking anyway. 

Some of the reported answers were just 
plain idiotic. One declared that there is “too 
much redtape in the Pentagon,” and from 
there reasoned that “if things were more 
centralized, there would not be so much du- 
plication and waste of taxpayers’ money.” 
The Pentagon represents 15 years of effort 
at centralizing the Department of Defense, 
which is well over half the entire Federal 
Government. How can someone who sees 
the result as “too much redtape” at the 
same time want to do the same with the 
rest of the Nation's affairs? This fellow, 
too, has already given up thinking. 

Some indicated they had some inkling 
of what centralization of power means, but 
just don’t care. “The head of Government 
could get and give out knowledge to the 
people and we would be better informed,” 
said one. “The Government knows more 
about what is necessary’ and best for the 
country.“ said another. These are frank 
expressions of a desire to get out from un- 
der the problems of life. Let the Govern- 
ment handle them. Let the people be told 
what to do so they won't have to worry. 

Is that really what is wanted by 45 per- 
cent of the people who responded to this 
survey? Is that really what is wanted by 
anyone, outside of the relative few who 
mentally and physically actually can’t think 
for themselves and take care of themselves? 

What is it toward which almost every 
young person looks so eagerly as he advances 
through the teens? It is the time when 
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he can be independent, when he can cut 
loose from parental control] and start plan- 
ning and living his own life. Millions of 
young and not-so-young veterans came 
pouring out of military service at the end 
of the last war with the same eager objec- 
tive. They wanted to get away from con- 
stant daily ordering of their lives by higher 
authority. 

One person answered the pollster's ques- 
tion by saying it’s a matter of point of view. 
“If the centralized powers are used for 
something I believe in, then I believe in 
greater centralization. If they are used for 
something I don't believe in, I'm opposed 
to them.” 

This might be called cynicism. But it's 
something much worse than cynicism. It's 
ignorance. It's a blithe, innocent suppo- 
sition that centralized powers can be handed 
to government to be used only for the 
things approved by the people who hand 
over these powers, and not for things these 
people don't like. 

People who think this either forget his- 
tory, or have never read it. They do not 
understand the nature of centralized power. 

The head of a centralized government 
does get control of knowledge, and give 
out knowledge to the people. But this 
does not make the people better informed. 
It makes the people informed according 
to what government wants them to know. 
Centralized government does assume that 
it knows more than the people about what 
is necessary and best for the country. And 
it acts on that assumption without both- 
ering the people with information which 
might cause them to wonder. 

The trend toward centralization of power 
in the Federal Government is a trend to- 
ward making Government the father and 
mother of everyone. It is a movement 
toward a paternalistic control of life which 
will not be relinquished at the end of the 
years of childhood, but will go on perpetu- 
ally. 

We can’t believe this is what Americans 
want. So wake up! Shake the fog out of 
the minds of those who don't realize where 
they're pushing this country. Let's face 
the realities of the situation, Let's get back 
on the track of the wise separation and 
decentralization of power which for so long 
have kept us free from the control of 
tyrannical government. 


Kansas Keynotes Boilermakers and 
Blacksmiths Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr, ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following news 
account of the opening of the Interna- 
tional Boilermakers and Blacksmiths 
Convention in Long Beach, Calif., from 
the newspaper, Labor, of May 1, 1961. 
Mr, William A. Calvin, president of the 
brotherhood, is my constituent. In his 
keynote address, which this news ac- 
count liberally quotes, Mr. Calvin re- 
viewed the progress of the brotherhood, 
now in its 80th year, and spoke about 
certain aspects of the economy and the 
present U.S. and world political situa- 
tions Iam certain the article will be of 
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inierest to my colleagues, and I respect- 

fully call it to their attention: 

“Move FORWARD on PERISH,” He TELLS DELE- 
GATES— KEYNOTE TO BOILERMAKERS AND 
BLACKSMITHS CALLS FOR Untry To MEET 
PROBLEMS 
LonG Brach, Cauir., May 1—Opening the 

big 21st convention of the International 

Brotherhood of Bollermakers and Black- 

smiths here this week, President William A. 

Calvin warned of grave perils ahead in the 

challening sixties, both for unionism and for 

the free North American peoples. 

“Meeting the challenges, known and un- 
Known,” he declared, will call for maximum 
courage, intelligence and impartiality that 
is not circumscribed by petty prejudices, 
racial or religious discrimination—and loyal 
adherence to the principles of morality and 
integrity.“ 

The brotherhood itself, Calvin indicated, is 
hale and strong in its 80th year, having won 
enormous gains for its far-flung membership. 
“We have accomplished much,” he declared, 
amid applause from the delegates. “We must 
accomplish more.” 

Observing that “we will either move for- 
ward or perish,” Calvin stressed: “We must 
remain united if we are to reach the beck- 
oning new horizon." 


WAY TO ACHIEVEMENTS 


“Courage, initiative, and honesty have al- 
ways returned dividends in organizational 
achievements,” the noted union leader 
added, and as we meet the challenge of the 
sixties we serve notice that there is no 
sanctuary within the International Brother- 
hood for the disciples of fear, disunity, and 
defeatism.” 

In an era when the “octopus of world 
communism” has extended its tentacles over 
one land after another, Calvin warned that 
major problems exist also here at home. 

“For approximately 8 years,” he noted, 
“we have been plagued by repeated indus- 
trial recessions; our economy has been sick.” 
Moreover, he pointed out, “each new reces- 
sion has begun with a greater number of 
workers already unemployed.” 

IMPACT OF AUTOMATION 

In contrast, he said; “our recent recessions 
have had little if any impact upon big busi- 
ness. In the steel and automotive indus- 
tries, for example, where unemployment. is 
rampant, automation has made it possible 
to produce an enlarged volume of products 
with a drastically reduced work force. 

The industries are making enormous pro- 
fits while the workers are unemployed and 
the communities in which the industries are 
located have been declared distress areas.” 

In Washington, Calvin said, President 
Kennedy and his aides have been grappling 
“earnestly and energetically” with these 
problems—only to be thwarted often by the 
“horse and buggy” conservative coalition in 
Congress. 

For workers, the Boilermakers and Black- 
smiths president suggested, the lesson is 
clear: "No political party can be an effective 
substitute for a strong, solvent, and honest- 
ly administered labor movement.“ 

Calvin called also for strong action against 
foreign low-wage competition sponsored by 
big business operators—such as “the build- 
ing of giant oil tankers in Asiatic shipyards 
for American owners which will sail under 
foreign flags and carry petroleum to the 
United States.” 

Reviewing the massive gains won by the 
brotherhood, Calvin cited such facts as 
these: “Health and welfare insurance is now 
established for our construction members; 
supplemental pensions to afford greater se- 
curity to those receiving railroad retirement 
and social security benefits; travel time, 
showup time, or daily subsistence allowances 
when on construction projects outside of 
the immediate area. * * * 
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“All of the mentioned fringe benefits, in 
addition to the highest wage rates and 
shortest workweek, have been attained 
through the efforts of our brotherhood, co- 
ordinated in some general instances with 
the combined efforts of the entire labor 
movement,” Calvin noted. 

Speaking seriously and forthrightly to the 
hundreds of delegates, Calvin recalled how 
the newspapers have made a sarcastic by- 
word of the phrase labor boss. 

“Within our brotherhood,” he declared, 
“the word boss is a misnomer, Actually, 
our convention is the boss; your interna- 
tional president is a servant rather than a 
boss. As delegates to this convention, the 
future of our organization Is a responsibility 
resting upon your shoulders. It cannot be 
shrugged off. You are the supreme tribunal 
representing every member of our organiza- 
tion,” 

Calvin's keynote speech was the first of 
many addresses to be heard from leaders in 
labor, industry, and government at the big 
union convention. Meanwhile, delegates 
also began progressing the wide variety of 
business before the convention. 

GAINS ON ALL FRONTS 


Delegates to the convention were also in- 
formed of a long list of gains won since 1957 
in the various flelds represented by the Boil- 
ermakers and Blacksmiths, Highlights of 
some of these gains, as described in the re- 
port of the brotherhoods executive council, 
are as follows: 

Average hourly pay increases between 1958 
and 1960 ran as follows in these industries: 
shipbuilding, 32.1 cents; boller manufactur- 
ing, 29.3 cents; plant fabrication, 24.4 cents; 
forging, 28.9 cents; and miscellaneous man- 
ufacturing, 26.1 cents. 

In field construction, numerous wage in- 
creases were obtained. In addition, a na- 
tional agreement was signed with the Na- 
tional Contractors Association, representing 
major firms in the heavy construction in- 
dustry. Improvements were negotinted in 
the Boilermakers' national health and wel- 
fare plan for members in the construction 
industry. 

UNITY PAYS OFF 

Shipbuilding, organization of the Iron 
Shipbuilders International Marine Council 
and its four regional district lodges marked 
a major step forward. The Pacific coast 
master agreement was signed, covering ship- 
yards in that region. 

In boiler manufacturing, the council re- 
port describes how united effort has begun 
to pay off in very practical terms. “In every 
case,” the report says, “our members ob- 
tained greater increases than the national 
average for manufacturing, and better than 
any other organization was able to accom- 
plish in this industry. In addition, fringe 
benefits were substantially improved in 
every case where such items were open for 
negotiations.“ 

OTHER ACHIEVEMENTS 


In the forge industry, the new Forge 
Workers International Council has begun 
plans to cope with the big economic and 
technological changes underway in that in- 
dustry. 

On the railroads, hard hit by unemploy- 
ment, the Brotherhood has continued to 
make substantial gains in pay and fringe 
benefits for its members, in cooperation 
with other railroad unions. 

The Brotherhood’s new national pension 
trust has been established, and payments 
are being made into it for Brotherhood mem- 
bers by most employers in field construction, 
by west coast shipyards and by shop em- 
ployer groups in Chicago and Los Angeles. 

In Canada, widespread and substantial 
progress has also been achieved by Boiler- 
makers and Blacksmiths units since the last 
convention in 1957. 
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Deicing Program for Icebound Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, earlier 
this session, I introduced a bill, S. 1704, 
to authorize the study by the Corps of 
Engineers on the feasibility of develop- 
ing a deicing program for regions of 
the United States normally icebound in 
winter—particularly the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Recognizing that this would essen- 
tially be a long-term project—beset with 
difficult problems—I, nevertheless, feel 
that there has been sufficient progress 
in development of deicing systems to 
warrant further investigation. The pur- 
pose would be to determine the feasi- 
bility of developing broader scoped pro- 
grams for icebound areas. As of now, 
annual trade and commerce are reduced 
by about one-fourth by the old foe— 
winter ice. 

Following the introduction of my bill, 
a number of forward-looking news- 
papers in my home State and elsewhere 
have endorsed the idea. To give Con- 
gress the benefit of this constructive 
support, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the following items printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp: 

First, an editorial entitled “Cracking 
the Ice Barrier,” from the Green Bay 
Press Gazette of May 1, 1961; and 
second, and article entitled “Ice Melt- 
ing Hot Idea.“ written by Woodie Jar- 
vis and published in the Bay City Times, 
of Bay City, Mich., on April 27, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Green Bay Press Gazette, May 1, 
1961] 
CRACKING THE ICE BARRIER 

Senator Wiury has proposed legislation in 
Congress which would authorize the Corps 
of Engineers to make a complete investiga- 
tion of problems involved in the develop- 
ment of a de-icing system for Great Lakes 
ports and the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

His aim is to extend the shipping season, 
help to resolve icing problems in harbors on 
Great Lakes routes and in the seaway, and 
possibly to open the way to year-round ship- 
ping in the Great Lakes and the Seaway. 

He admits that the task is a difficult one 
but says that in view of the progress that 
has been made in this field it would warrant 
a thorough investigation by Government. 

The United States has a tremendous in- 
vestment in the Seaway and in the lake 
ports. More money will be poured into har- 
bor facilities along this course in years 
ahead. The investment is so large that a 
study such as Senator WILEY proposes and 
indeed any study which offered reasonable 
hope to extend the shipping season would 
be warranted. The extension of the ship- 
ping season by only a few weeks annually 
would warrant the investment of millions 
of dollars, It is inexcusable for the Gov- 
ernment not to have available in understand- 
able form all useful information on this 
subject. 
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From the Bay City Times, Apr. 27, 1961] 
Ick MELTING Hor IDEA 
(By Woodie Jarvis) 


DreTovur.—Among all the worthy projects 
Congress may consider in coming months, 
the most interesting is a proposal to melt 
the Great Lakes ice in winter. 

This suggestion is the brainchild of Sen- 
ator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin, who 
obviously is an intelligent and imaginative 
fellow. 

It is proposed on the practical basis of 
cracking the ice barrier to maintain shipping 
throughout the winter, a worthy cause de- 
serving of all support. 

And if in the process there should be a 
slight side benefit or two, such as bringing 
eternal summer to the shores of the St. 
Mary's River, and perhaps the Saginaw and 
Detroit Rivers as well, who could honestly 
complain of that? 

The idea isn’t exactly new. A year or 80 
ago a space scientist suggested hanging a big 
reflector in the weightlessness of space, ad- 
Justed so it would concentrate the sun's rays 
on the Great Lakes. 

This, the scientist said, would melt the ice 
in winter and make possible year-round 
shipping on the inland seas. But there 
seemed to be one catch that wasn't ex- 
plained. How could the gadget be turned off 
in spring and turned on again in the fall? 

If there were no turnoff button summer 
temperatures might become pretty drastic, 
hot enough to evaporate the lakes and fry 
all the inhabitants. 

Senator Wurr, on the other hand, has 
more down-to-earth proposals. He would 
work on the ice directly, either with an ice- 
melting bubble system, chemicals or under- 
ground explosions. 

Convinced that this is a worthy project, 
he has introduced a bill in the Senate that 
would direct the U.S. Corps of Engineers to 
investigate all possible methods of deicing 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Sea- 
Way as well. 

This project isn't as complicated as it 
looks at first glance. Ice forms only on 
a small percent of the Great Lakes in win- 
ter. Mainly it is in the connecting chan- 
nels and the ports, and rarely extends for 
more than a few miles from shore. 

No ice of consequence forms in the vast 
open surfaces of the Great Lekes, even in 
northernmost Lake Superior.- As they say 
of Superior, it never freezes over in winter 
and never thaws out in summer. 

With the exception of the Straits of Mack- 
kinac, all connecting channels of the narth- 
ern lakes are in the form of swift-flowing 
rivers—the St. Mary's, the St. Clair and the 
Detroit. 

All main ports likewise are built beside 
rivers—Alpena, Bay City-Saginaw, Muske- 
gon, to name a few. 

The problem therefore becomes greatly 
simplified. Warm water melts ice. Heat 
the rivers, and the natural flow of the cur- 
rent will carry warm water through the 
area of the ice fields, releasing all our ports 
from the lron-bound clutch of winter. 

Heating water is an extremely simple 
Process, as every housewife knows. But to 
put the matter on a high scientific plane, 
let us describe this process of melting ice as 
the teakettle theory. This will involve ap- 
plying heat to the bottom of the river. 

We have at hand a readymade process to 
do this work. All atomic energy plants must 
be located on water because of the tre- 
mendous amounts of waste heat they gen- 
erate. 

So the answer is simply to build large nu- 
clear or thermonuclear electric power plants 
on the rivers and use the waste heat, or 
even some of the working heat if neces- 
sary, to keep the ports and channels ice- 
Tree. 
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Heat could be applied to the river bot- 
toms through a series of radiators with sim- 
ple thermostats to turn it on or off as 
the water temperature dictated. 

a rough guess, the thermostats 
could be set to maintain a constant surface 
of 70 degrees, with booster stations estab- 
lished at suitable intervals along the course 
of the current. 

Engineers of course would be required 
first to solve the problem of radiation, but 
that's a mere technical detail along with 
other construction. problems. 

More interesting to contemplate are the 
results of such-a deicing system. It would 
in effect create a series of warm Gulf 
Streams flowing through the Great Lakes, 
bringing comparatively balmy climates to 
previously frigid shores. 

Warm water fish would rush into the riv- 
ers and grow huge from a year-round 
growing season as they do in tropic waters. 
Cold water fish such as the trout and chubs 
would simply retreat from the warm streams 
into the deep, cold holes in the open lakes, 
where they could be more easily located. 

The future holds visions of year-round 
bathing beaches, Perhaps lush palms be- 
side the pine trees, a day when Michigan, 
almost entirely surrounded by the Great 
Lakes, would become the Florida of the 
north. 

Senator Wurr has a real good idea here. 
He should be—pardon the expression— 
warmly encouraged. 


Fliers Deliver Santa Fe Scroll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, this 
year marks the centennial of Kansas’ 
role as a member of the United States 
of America, and we in and of Kansas are 
celebrating the event in appropriate 
ways. A centennial wagon train—of 


which I am an honorary wagonmaster—. 


will roll along the Santa Fe Trail, as 
part of the celebration. From time to 
time I will invite my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to the progress of the Centennial 
Wagon Train. Today, I bring to your 
attention a news story from the Olathe 
(Kans.) News that tells about the ar- 
rival in Olathe of a scroll bearing the 
names of mayors and city officials of 
some of the major towns along the 
Santa Fe Trail. The scroll will be de- 
livered to Council Grove, Kans., by the 
centennial wagon train, where Gov. John 
Anderson will sign it and start it on its 
final lap, 

The article follows: 

FLIERS DELIVER SANTA Fe SCROLL 

Six of 17 airplanes which left Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., about 8:30 am. Monday arrived on 
schedule Tuesday at 5:15 p.m. at NAS Olathe. 

The six planes were the survivors of a 
flying farmers flight which followed the 
Santa Fe Trail Highway, U.S, 56, from Santa 


Fe, N. Mex. to Independence, Mo., as part of - 


the Kansas centennial celebration. 

A scroll, carried by the flight of light alr- 
craft, was delivered to the centennial wagon 
train. The scroll bears the names of mayors 
and city officials of some of the major 
towns along the trail. ` 
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Mrs. Grace Collier, executive secretary of 
the Santa Fe Trail Highway Association, ac- 
companied the flight. Mrs. Collier described 
the flight as “something more than routine.” 
She will also serve as mule skinner on the 
return trip through Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
New Mexico with the wagon train. 

After the scrolisigning ceremonies were 
completed at NAS, Olathe, the flying farm- 
ers continued to Independence, Mo., for a 
dinner date with Mr. and Mrs, Harry Tru- 
man. 

Bob Frizell, Fort Larned, piloted the first 
plane to land at NAS. 

The scroll carried by the flight commem- 
orates the 140th anniversary of the Santa 
Fe Trail. It will end its tour when a Navy 
jet pilot delivers it to President Kennedy 
in Washington, D.C. 

The scroll will be returned to Council 
Grove by the centennial wagon train, where 
Gov. John Anderson will sign it and start it 
on its final lap. 

Members of the Olathe Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Olathe city government were 
on hand with members of the wagon train 
to welcome the filers here. 


The John Birch Society—IIl 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
George Todt has written about the John 
Birch Society in a series of six articles 
which have appeared in the Los Angeles 
Herald-Express newspaper. The Her- 
ald-Express is published in Los Angeles, 
Calif. Mr. Todt's articles are commend- 
ably objective. I had the first two arti- 
cles of the series inserted in the body 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for May 10, 
1961. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the fifth and sixth articles of the series 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
for today: 

From the Los Angeles Herald-Express, 

March 30, 1961] 
A View OF THE News—Georce Tonr's OPINION 

(Every war of the Soviet Union is a war 
of defense, even if it is conducted with of- 
fensive weapons. — Fundamentals of Com- 
munism,” published by the Communist Party 
of America, p. 31.) 

Recently I watched and listened to a 2- 
hour debate on a Los Angeles television sta- 
tion between a skillful liberal leader, who 
vigorously opposed the John Birch Society, 
and one of its members, 

The former is a past master at the art 
of debating and needled his opponent so 
unmercifully that, understandably, he 
seemed rattled at times. Some ideological 
haymakers were missed. 

For instance, toward the end of the debate 
when the liberal gentleman indicated that, 
in the spirit of Voltaire, both the Commu- 
nists and the John Birch Society ought to 
be heard by the American people. 

He indicated that, in his opinion, Com- 
munists had civil rights in our Republic—as 
did the John Birchers—and all should have 
the full protection of the law. What could 
be fairer than that? 

WHEN U.S. SON— 


While I have long admired the ability to 
win and technical savvy of the well-known 
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liberal leader—an effective and articulate 
champion of the ADA viewpoint. I must, 
nevertheless, disagree with him. 

Here we go directly to the heart of the 
problem, the fundamental issue between 
conservatives and liberalissimo in our Re- 
public as to the nature of the Communist 
beast we all say we oppose. But how? 

To the liberal mind, the American (?) 
Communist is just another U.S. citizen 
who—in the interest of academic freedom— 
must be considered simply as a member of 
a routine political party, the same as Re- 
publicans or Democrats. Who has the right 
to persecute a bona fide political party? 

This is where the liberals and conserva- 
tives part company. 

Conservatives do not consider the Com- 
munist Party of America to be a bona fide 
political party—but a Trojan horse, or fifth 
column. 


The reason: Every Communist upon entry 
into the party must subscribe to the traitor- 
ous and treacherous Communist oath. 

Here is what it says: 

TAKES RED OATH 


“I now take my place in the ranks of the 
Communist Party, and the party of the 
working class. I take this solemn oath to 
give the best that is in me to the service of 
my class, I pledge myself to spare no effort 
in uniting the workers in militant strug- 
gle. I pledge myself to work unsparingly 
in the unions, in the shops, among the un- 
employed. I pledge myself to rally the mas- 
ses to defend the Soviet Union, the land of 
victorious socialism. I pledge myself to re- 
main at all times a vigilant and firm de- 
fender of the Leninist line of the party, the 
only line that insures the triumph of So- 
viet power in the United States.“ 

Reread carefully those last two lines. Can 
any person, calling himself an American 
citizen, take such an oath and still remain 
a citizen? 

Express provisions of the Nationality Act 
of 1940 and later the McCarran-Walter Act 
say thusly: 

“Loss of Nationality: A person who is a na- 
tional of the United States, whether by birth 
or naturalization, shall lose his nationality 
by taking an oath or an affirmation 
or other formal declaration of allegiance to 
a foreign state.” 

HE SERVES ONE 


Would the great Democratic or Republi- 
can Parties sanction the Communist oath 
for any of their members? Of course not. 

If the Communist Party of America is a 
bona fide political party of the United 
States, then the other two major parties are 
not—and vice versa. 

To compare loyal Democrats and Republi- 
cans with a group which has taken an oath 
of allegiance to the enemies of our country 
at this time is intolerable, or should be. It 
is a smear of the worst kind. 

The same goes for the John Birch Society 
vis-a-vis the Communist fifth column group 
located in our midst—like the Nazi fifth 
column in France before Hitler conquered 
our Gallic friends in 6 weeks in 1940. 

The only oath, if any, these much-ma- 
ligned people have sworn to is to the con- 
stitutional republic of the United States— 
not the Soviet Union, 

I think real Americans ought to have the 
academic freedom to discuss and advocate 
any philosophy they desire—including even 
socialism and its tenets if they want to do so. 

NOT BOTH 

But members of the Communist Party are 
not real Americans after they subscribe to 
the Communist oath—and allegiance to the 
Soviet Union. 

If an American wants to become a Russian, 
let him go to Russia and become one. Give 
him a one-way passage and good riddance. 
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But when a traitor takes an oath of al- 
legiance to the Reds while on our soil—he 
is just one more reason why we all ought to 
get behind Glendale Congressman H. ALLEN 
Surrzk's bill to make membership in the So- 
viet's fifth column here a major felony. The 
right idea. 

Saturna, a former member of the FBI, is 
one of our smartest and most astute mem- 
bers of the Capitol Hill set. Let's get behind 
him all the way on this damaging blow 
aimed at Red quislings in our country. 


From the Los Angeles Herald-Express, 
Mar. 31, 1961 
A View or THE News—Georce Tovpr's 
OPINION 


(“Truth forever on the scaffold. Wrong 
forever on the throne.”—Lowell, The Pres- 
ent Crisis.") 


Once again the forces of liberalissimo are 
treating the American people to their clari- 
on call of Wolf. Wolf. 

Not so long ago it was with reference to 
the so-called missile gap. Now it is the con- 
servative John Birch Society. 

A large number of citizens are already gag- 
ging at the emotional hysteria of the liber- 
als as they view with alarm this small group 
of constitutional anti-Communists, Why? 

Seldom before has there been such a de- 
termined brand of name-calling as evidenced 
now on the American scene. 

We ought to be ashamed of ourselves. 

WHEN YOU SAY 

Unbiased and unprejudiced investigation 
of the John Birch Society reveals that the 
members are anti-Communist, anti-Fascist, 
definitely not anti-Semitic and proconsti- 
tutional to the nth degree. 

Why try to railroad a society such as this 
one? 

We can stipulate that the founder of the 
JBS does not seem to rate three recent 
Presidents highly because of their failure to 
stem effectively the Communist advance 
throughout the world. Is this a crime? 

I, personally, have admired the last three 
Presidents—Republican and Democrat. My 
work indicates that much. All were my com- 
manders in chief in the past while I was a 
young officer in the U.S. Army. I would 
never speak ill of any of them. 

But our Republic has long been spoken of 
as the one place in the world where a man 
may have his honest disagreements with any- 
one—including the President, himself. Do 
we really mean it? 7 

ONE Is VILE 

It appears to me that Robert Welch, 
founder of the IBS, felt that our leadership 
in the highest brackets has not done enough 
to stem the Communist onslaught against us 
in the past 20 years. 

He has raised his own particular brand of 
hell on this subject. The dramatic shock of 
his approach has focused much attention up- 
on a matter all too many of us piously de- 
plore—and do nothing constructive about. 

It is not enough any longer that we adopt 
mere poses or spout wishful thinking to try 
to get the necessary job done, 

We must not be lulled to sleep by such a 
fallacious approach to our problems, 

The only things that count any more are 
results. 

The people of the United States know that 
they don't want the slave ideology of commu- 
nism fastened upon us, or our allies through- 
out the world. We must fight, if necessary, 
for our freedom. 

We must charge our leadership regardless 
of political affiliation, with accomplishing 
desired results—or we must get rid of that 
inept brand of leadership, We must pay 
off on results, alone. 
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AMERICAN WAY 


The John Birch Society is dedicated to the 
proposition of exposing mistakes made by 
any group on the national scene—and then 
requesting the American people to take ac- 
tion, They proposed to do this by consti- 
tutional and legal means. Such as letter- 
writing and working within the established 
Republican and Democratic political parties. 

Actually, they are hardly more than an 
answer of sorts to the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action (ADA) who hare been on the 
national scene for a generation, 

Although one may not agree with the 
socialistic tenets of ADA philosophy or 
ideology, it would not be fair to call them 
yituperative names and suggest that they 
were alien totalitarians inimical to our way 
of life. 

Yet. this is exactly what some of their 
people are doing now to the young John 
Birch Society. How fair can we get? 

I am not a member of the JBS but I dis- 
like seeing it given slanted “hit-and-run” 
treatment. 

Now the liberals are saying that after they 
have dumped their unfair innuendoes and 
garbage on the soclety—even calling for an 
investigation by the House Un-American: 
Activities Committee and other bodies of 
inquiry—they really don't want such an 
informative investigation, after all. Also, 
after telling a large TV audience the 
Birchers were guilty of Fascism, they should 
not be given a public hearing. How un- 
American can he get? 

CALLS FOR TRIAL 


The specious reasons given us are that 
they don't want the JBS to have its day 
in court for fear it would propagandize the 
issues. 

How quaint. The liberals knew all along 
that their fantastic charges were apt to be 
repudiated if open hearings were later to be 
held. They knowingly made their vicious 
attacks against JBS—but now whine that 
they don't want the American people to 
hear immediately the correct answers by 
their opponents. 

Let's be fair and allow both sides to be 
heard. Robert Welch, JBS founder, will be 
in Los Angeles next week. I suggest he be 
heard by the people. Let your own eyes 
and ears be the judge. Don't buy false 
rumors. 


To: Alan Shepard, Jr., Successful Astro- 
naut, May 5, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD I include a poem “To: 
Alan Shepard, Jr., Successful Astronaut, 
May 5, 1961,” written by Florence C. 
Blake of Lochmere, N.H. which appeared 
in the Laconia Evening Citizen publish- 
ed in Laconia, N.H., on Tuesday, May 9. 
To: ALAN SHEPARD, In., SUCCESSFUL Asrno- 

Naur, May 5, 1961 


(By Florence C. Blake) 


Your stamina, knowledge, courage supreme 
Have for your country perfected its dream 
Advance into space. The big race is won. 
With endurance, precision, and bouyancy 


run 
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The world will 
race— 

Its beautiful progress as it sped into space, 

Straight to its goal, as an arrow shot true, 

The Mercury Redstone—the capsule and 
you, 


A space pioneer with courage to match 

Unfolding a dream we privileged watch. 

The Zenith is reached as we strain to hear; 

Then your confident voice rings back to our 
sphere. 


We thankfully bless you, follow you through 

Floating next seaward and back to earth too. 

Thanks, Alan Shepard, for such faith and 
will; 


remember your missile's 


Your hemisphere's proud of your helpers 
and you. 


Poultry Trade Barriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I should like to 
share with my colleagues a thought- 
provoking editorial which appeared in 
PATa and Egg Weekly on April 29, 

The editorial follows: 

t” POULTRY TRADE BARRIERS 


For many years the United States has 
taken the lead in expanding trade among the 
nations of the world on a mutually benėfit- 
ing and iprocal basis. 

Our support of and participation in in- 
taken the lead in expanding trade among the 
GATT, and similar international groups are 
broadly indicative of our efforts to imple- 
ment international economic trade policy. 
This policy is basically aimed at permitting 
the freedom loving countries of the world 
to so allocate their resources that they may 
produce that for which they are best fitted 
and to trade with one another, achieving the 
highest standard of living for all. Such a 
policy permits the forces of competition to 
function. and to be the prime determining 
factor in resource allocation, instead of at- 
tempting to create uneconomic islands 
through the use of man-made trade barriers. 
Trade barriers serve only to protect uneco- 
nomic production, They force the consumer 
to pay higher prices and consume less. 

Our foreign economic policy has been con- 
sistently followed by all administrations 
since it was first outlined in 1933 by Cordell 
Hull, then Secretary of State. It is in the 
light of this policy that we should attempt 
to evaluate the current position which the 
United States should take at the negoti- 
ations now being conducted in Geneva, 
Switzerland, with respect to the European 
common market. Policies are no better than 
their implementation. It is obvious, then, 
that our negotiating team must do more 
than give obsequious lip service to this pol- 
icy. On the contrary, they should seek vig- 
orously to obtain the benefits of this trade 
policy not only for US. agriculture, but in 
the interests of world trade. y 

Trade is a two-way street. No country 
can, or should, receive the benefits of exports 
unless it is willing to recognize the right of 
others to have acccas to its market on an 
equitable and nonrestrictive basis. 

The six countries comprising the Buropean 
Common Market (Holland, West Germany, 
Italy. France, Belgium, and Luxembourg) are 
attempting to establish rules and regulations 
which would increase duties on U.S, poultry 
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to approximately 18 percent of ad valorem. 
They seek to establish an additional barrier 
in the form of fees which are designed to 
refiect the difference between feed grain 
prices in the respective countries (prices 
established by government action of such 
countries) and free market prices. While 
barriers in the form of increased duties and 
additional fees would be applied against 
U.S. poultry, duties on poultry originating 
in Holland and other common market coun- 
tries would be progressively reduced to zero. 
Obviously such a policy is clearly designed 
to freeze out U.S. poultry and preempt the 
market for other supplying countries, This 
is the antithesis of expanding trade. It is 
protectionism in the extreme. How these 
countries can expect to resort to such pro- 
tectionist devices, how they can also expect 
to have the continued support of the US. 
poultry industry and other segments of the 
U.S. economy for free and nonrestrictive ac- 
cess to the U.S. market is difficult to under- 
stand. 

Only recently, in the hearing involving the 
confirmation of the Under Secretary of State, 
it was pointed out by Senator J. W. FUL- 
BRIGHT, the chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, that the United States 
could not continue to be a market for Volks- 
wagens, which Germany produces so effi- 
ciently, if restrictive trade devices are to be 
employed to exclude agricultural commodi- 
ties which our American farmers produce 
so efficiently. The point can be further 
emphasized by making reference to Renaults 
from France or Fiats from Italy, countries 
which totally exclude U.S. poultry and other 
agriculture commodities through the use of 
exchange controls and other restrictive de- 
vices. 

It could also be pointed out that substan- 
tial quantities of Dutch hams are given free 
and equal access to the U.S. market and 
substantial quantities of such hams are be- 
ing imported. Notwithstanding the fact that 
American farmers are capable of producing 
hams in abundance, the United States, in- 
stead of attempting to employ restrictive 
devices, has constantly reduced its duties and 
the duty on hams is now 2 cents per pound 
or 62 percent less than formerly. 

These facts must be well understood not 
only by U.S. farmers, but by the responsible 
people in our Departments of. State and 
Agriculture. It is also of equal importance 
that these facts be recognized by the gov- 
ernment Officials of these countries seeking 
to continue to discriminate against U.S. 
poultry products and by the producers in 
those countries whose products find profit- 
able outlets in U.S. markets. It should also 
be of concern to the great port cities, such 
as Rotterdam, through which exports from 
Holland and other countries of Europe de- 
port and into which U.S, products flow. 

It is recognized that international nego- 
tiations are not an easy matter, but we are 
confident our negotiators will be successful 
if they make it clear that our agricultural 
producers are aware of these discriminations 
and that continued support of trade policies 
which have provided much broader and 
freer access to the U.S. market will be difi- 
cult if policies are not adopted at Geneva 
which remove these uafair barriers. 


Henceforth and Forever Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, the Le- 
high County Republican Committee in 
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the district that I have the honor to 
represent, annually sponsors two essay 
contests on the “Life and Ideals of Abra- 
ham Lincoln” as a part of the Lincoln 
Day celebrations, one being for senior 
high school students and the other for 
junior high school students of Lehigh 
County. The winning selections are 
made by a board of distinguished educa- 
tors from several hundred essays sub- 
mitted. I am very proud of the fine 
students and the essays they submit. 
This year, the contest for the junior high 
school students was won by Carol Mar- 
garet Boyer, a South Mountain Junior 
High School eighth grade student. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the winning essay of this young 
lady, entitled “Henceforth and Forever 
Free“: 

HENCEFORTH AND FOREVER FREE 
(By Carol Margaret Boyer) 

Abe Lincoln. The very name always sends 
the blood coursing through my veins at a 
furious pace and, head bowed, I murmur a 
fervent, worshiping prayer. For, you see, 
I was a slave. 

I remember the first day I saw him. He 
was standing at the stern of a flat-bottomed 
boat, lazily floating down the broad and 
muddy Mississippi, Even then, in his late 
teens, he was ungainly tall and awkward 
with a shock of rumpled black hair hanging 
over a fine, broad forehead, partially con- 
cealing a keen, dark eye beneath thick brows. 
In all truth and due respect he was in nowise 
handsome. But I knew in a minute that he 
was honest, sincere, and (as I had noticed 
the bulge of his hard, strong arms) hard 
working. 

I was at an auction for the purpose of 
trade. I usually brought fine prices for my 
master, as I was then quite young and ob- 
viously strong. I'll never forget that partic- 
ular auction. There was a decided meanness 
in the air and we were whipped and lashed 
and abused until our bonds were wet with 
blood and our bodies ached from beatings. 
This was unusual, as slaves were considered 
far too valuable to mistreat. Nevertheless, 
the afternoon proved to be unbearable for 
me, and unforgettable to Mr. Lincoln. 

After my first encounter, I was to see 
and hear more of this man Lincoln. The 
emotional blow that the young boy Abe 
received that memorable day hit him hard 
and left a permanent scar. Previously un- 
familiar with slavery, he was appalled and 
disgusted with the whole procedure. 

And this boy, this same awkward, un- 
polished backwoodsman, grew up to become 
the greatest President that our country has 
ever Known. But that’s ahead of my story. 


Abe was one of us. His beginnings were 
shabby and totally unpromising. In the 
backwoods of Kentucky in a three-sided, 
mud-chinked log cabin he was born and 
bred. He worked hard and long, and often 
went to bed hungry. Yet he was eager, alert, 
intelligent. He had been known to walk 
many miles merely to secure a book that he 
wanted to read. His yen for knowledge was 
a physical ache inside him. And, book in 
hand, he would read far into the night by 
the flickering light of a fire. These were his 
crude beginnings. I once heard Lincoln 
himself say simply,.“I am humble Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

So when the long-awaited day arrived 
when Abe was 4 legal 21 years of age, he set 
out, clad in buckskin with a homemade rifle 
slung Over one shoulder, for New Salem, II., 
with a long, determined strike of one who 
has finally achieved a high purpose. For 
Lincoln this was, at the time, to shed the 
fetters of his humble home, and thus, free- 
ing himself, set out to make it “on his 
own.” 
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And there lived in New Salem a girl named 
Ann Rutledge, to whom a 26-year-old Abe 
was first engaged. And when she died not 
many weeks later, Abe felt his life was not 
worth living. Grief and remorse were a part 
of Lincoln’s life as they have so often been 
akin to me. Great as he became, Abe was 
not set up on a spiritual pedestal that shel- 
tered him from all things wretechedly tor- 
menting and unbearably painful. And his 
gloomy moods of utter despair were far more 
severe after the tragic death of his young 
love. 

From then on Lincoln's life is an almost 
continuous success story. However, when 
he had climbed the rugged mountain of hope 
and prosperity, the worst was yet waiting 
for him after he had finally reached the sum- 
mit. Young Abe climbed up and up—from 
a farmer and a rall splitter to a lawyer, a 
Congressman, and—at last—Presidént. 

In that crucial year of 1860, the eyes of 
the land were focused on Lincoln. The ten- 
sion mounted and was broken. Abraham 
Lineoln, 16th President of the United States. 

But it was a Nation torn by conflict and 
hate that Lincoln tried desperately to hold 
together by sheer faith. He knew that the 
country's only hope was faith in God. And 
Lincoln prayed. No one could possibly 
know how long, how much, or how rever- 
ently. Knelt humbly at a window, he lifted 
his long, sad, thin face to the heavens and 
it was suddenly transformed by the radiant 
sun streaming through the glass into some- 
thing awesome and holy. 

It was a kind, compassionate, tender- 
hearted Lincoln that traveled to the very 
battlefronts to observe the bitter struggle: 
brother against brother; father against son. 

The war lasted 4 years. Four long years 
that turned a young, eager, promising, hope- 
ful candidate into an old man with the 
drawn, pale face of one who has aged sud- 
denly, and a decided stoop in the worry-worn 
shoulders upon which the solemn problems 
of the Nation were to rest until his death. 

And then it happened. The taut line of 
strain suddenly snapped. The summer of 
1861 was hot, dry, and bloodstained. The 
battles continued wearily. Mr. Lincoln 
could wait no longer. With prayerful heart 
and doubtful mind he issued the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. “As I would not be a 
slave,” declared Lincoln, “so I would not be 
a master.“ The South had 3 months to free 
its slaves. All the world waited with bated 
breath. A faint wind of peace brought the 
first sweet scent of freedom to my nostrils. 
Alas, not all were as sure as I that his was 
the best course of action. I was sure. I 
knew in my heart that it was now or not at 
all, and I fell to my knees and praised the 
Almighty—and Mr. Lincoln. 

September, October, November, Decem- 
ber—there was no real Christmas that year. 
There was tension in the alr, and an inner 
turmoil that had become a part of every 
American's life. With fear, trepidation, and 
sincere bewilderment, the South debated. 

December 29, 30, 31, no action was taken. 
Wherefore, on January 1, 1863, Lincoin 
signed the Emancipation Proclamation, pro- 
claiming all slaves “thenceforward, and for- 
ever free.” My throbbing heart suddenly 
burst with a divine joy. I was free. 

Not that this didn't present new problems. 
Perhaps if the kindly Mr. Lincoln had lived, 
many of these problematical aftermaths of 
war could have been avoided. But this was 
not to be. 

It was a lovely, balmy April In 1865. The 
war was over. Joyfully, the lilacs and Illſes 
burst into bloom and the robins and blue- 
` birds warbled spring songs of ecstasy. The 
strain eased, but, unfortunately, the South 
did not hold true to “malice toward none” 
and a very bitter feeling still existed. 

Accordingly, I journeyed north and soon 
acquired the position of head usher at the 
Ford Theatre. 
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Meanwhile, Mr. Lincoln was beginning to 
relax for the first time in 5 years and had 
begun to enjoy the luxury of the Executive 
Mansion. 


his head into Mr. 


A secretary popped 
“Sir, they'd like to 


Lincoln's private room, 
see you In the library.” 

“Who would?” 

“The Cabinet members, sir.” 

“Did we make an appointment?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I'm sorry, but I'm going to the theater.” 

The fateful words were spoken, But how 
could anyone know that this rare night of 
pleasure would bring national disaster? The 
President had a mysterious dream while rest- 
ing before the evening's festivities, 

Everything was misty. Through the fog, 
a voice penetrated the gloom. “They'd like 
to see you in the library, sir.” 

He lifted his large dark head from the 
pillow and slowly stood up. He walked hesi- 
tantly, tiredly, as if his mind were in an 
ethereal sepulcher. The massive oak doors 
swung open, guided by an invisible hand. 
The middle of the room was a garden of 
blossoms and fragrance. The alr was filled 
with loud wails and crying and tears adorned 
each flower. In the center of the blooms was 
a long, highly polished box of rich dark wood. 
“My soul,” demurred Lincoln. It's a coffin. 
But who ls dead? And why are all the im- 
mortal spirits shrieking and crying?” 

Slowly, carefully, he opened the casket. 
There, lying In serene beauty upon the satin, 
was * * Lord.“ thought Lincoln, more 
than mildly alarmed. It is I. I am dead.“ 
He dropped the lid that shut with a bang. 


The nolse broke the spell. His eyes opened 


and Lincoln was once again in his own bed 
in his own quiet room. 

Lincoln was not superstitious. He con- 
sidered superstition ignorance, and had al- 
ways said, “I do not respect a man who is 
not wiser today than he was yesterday.” 
Nevertheless, when Mrs. Lincoln came in to 
wake him, he proteste mildly that he had so 
much to do, he didn't see how he could pos- 
sibly find the time to go to the theater. 
But Mrs. Lincoln was firm, and shortly after 
7 they departed. 

That was the slave's story. I'm sure you 
know the rest. The shot that rang out 
through the darkness, piercing the peace 
and the gala atmosphere; the vivid image of 
that great man's lanky figure slumped al- 
most lifelessly in his chair. Death could not 
reduce a man of Lincoln's stature. Rather, 
it concelved greater respect and deeper love 
for an immortal soul. 

Today Lincoln is gone. Fate took a great 
man much too soon. To future generations 
he may be but a sculptured marble slab 
turned gracefully Into a long-remembered 
monument of a long-forgotten man. God 
forbid It. Lincoln lives. He lives on and on 
in the hearts of true Americans. 


The San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, 
Reporter Donald Canter, and 9,000 San 
Franciscans Receive 1961 Inter-Ameri- 
can Press Association - Tom Wallace 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 
Mr, SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following in a series of 
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articles relative to the situation in Chile. 
written by Donald Canter. This article 
is included in the award-winning series: 
From the San Francisco News-Call 
Bulietin, Oct. 18, 1960) 
MIRACLE IN CHILE—From San FRANCISCO 
HEART 

(Last spring, when earthquakes brought 
ruin to Chile, News-Call Bulletin readers 
were quick and ‘warmhearted in their re- 
sponse to this newspaper's appeal for aid to 
the Chileans. 

More than 846,000 was contributed. 
News-Call Bulletin reporter Donald Canter 
visited Chile, decided that the money should 
be spent on a housing project in Valdivia, a 
southern Chile town hardest hit by the 
quakes. 

Now that project has been completed. 
Canter has just returned from its dedica- 
tion, This is the second of three stories 
about Valdivia and the “little City of San 
Francisco” built with the contributions of 
our readers—-The EDITOR.) 

(By Donald Canter) 

They're still talking in Valdivia about that 
stranger who took a dozen housewives on a 
shopping tour, with a million pesos in his 
pocket, and made them spend it all. 

Many insist he's a miracle man. He defl- 
nitely isn’t. This reporter should know, 
since he was that stranger. 

What I was equipped with, when I went 
back to Chile earlier this month to dedicate 
the city of San Francisco housing project, 
was some hard American dollars of your 
money, if you were one of the 9,000 donors 
to the News-Call Bulletin Chilean Quake 
Fund. 

These homes, 11 of them, built with 
$33,000 from your quake fund, were now 
ready. But what good Is a home when you've 
got nothing to put on its floors, no beds to 
sleep in, no stove to heat your food, no 
tables to eat your meals, no plates to eat 
from? 

That's why I embarked on my 1-million- 
peso shopping spree, not doubting for a 
moment that you wanted me to. 

Last June, when I first went to Valdivia 
and handpicked 11 families to live in the 
planned San Francisco apartments, I hadn't 
aie to check on their wordly posses- 

ons. 

This time, as the moment had come to 
move them from their hovels or out of 
friends’ homes, I discovered six of them 
didn't possess even the most elementary 
items to set up decent housekeeping. 

I'd found stcelworker Herminio Rodriguez’ 
clan of seven huddled in a bare hut around 
a brazier with glowing coals. 

I'd traced the five-member family of car- 
penter Wenceslao Aresmendi to an unlighted 
emergency house, which they shared with 
eight other families. 

His wife was nursing a newborn baby 
in a corner of the litter-strewn room, Asked 
what he could call his own, he pointed at 
the half-burned candle. “Not much more 
than that,” he said. 

Dental technician Humberto Leiva; who 
lost his home and all of his professional 
equipment, proudly showed me his 2-month- 
old baby boy, when I asked him what he'd 
acquired since the quake took all. 

“That's about it.“ he said, but there was 
no bitterness in his voice. For the past 3 
months he'd made it his daily routine, after 
returning from work in a friend's shop, to 
Pass the construction site of the city of San 
Francisco. “Seeing it grow and knowing 
we'd live there gave me the strength to carry 
on,” he laughed. 

His wife, Carmen, asked me to guess the 
baby’s name. When I failed, she gave me a 
reprimanding look. 

“There was only one way I could show 
the people of San Francisco my gratitude,” 
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she said, “that was to name my boy after 
their great city. His name is Francisco, and 
I know he'll bear it proudly.” 

She asked me and Blanca Freire, a Chilean 
welfare worker who got her training in San 
Francisco, to be Francisco’s godparents. We 
accepted, pointing out we did it in your 
name, that from this moment on virtually 
all of the News-Call Bulletin readers could 
consider themselves Francisco's godparents. 

I asked Mrs. Leiva, Mrs. Rodriguez, Mrs. 
Areamendi and three other women to make 
a list of what they needed most of all to 
start a half-way decent existence in their 
new houses in the City of San Francisco. 

I urged them to shop around the next 
day, jot down the bargains they found, and 
come to my hotel 2 days later at 9 a.m. 
sharp. 

Then I headed for the bank, exchanged 
$1,000 American into its equivalent of one 
million Chilean pesos. 

The Chilean Red Cross readily offered me, 
without charge, two dozen mattresses, three 
dozen blankets and 11 cases of kitchenware, 
all brand new and all labeled: American 
Red Cross, They were promptly delivered 
by truck to Valdivia's City of San Francisco. 

Then came the big day. I was still asleep 
when the phone rang in my hotel room. I 
looked at my watch. It was 7 am. The 
Operator told me that a Mrs. ez was 
waiting for me in the lobby. None of her 
family had been able to sleep that night 
out of pure excitement, she confided when 
I came down. 

By 8 a.m., a full hour before the appointed 
time, all six women were there. I looked 
at their shopping lists. Some of them had 
done pretty sharp looking around. 

Mrs; Victor Gomez for example, had listed 
an entire rattan living room set for 635 
(35,000 pesos) and Mrs. Rodriguez had 
found three brand-new beds for the grand 
total of $27. Mrs. Enedina Pavie had 
marked such items as an electric iron, 8 
yards of drapery material, a table cloth and 
a doormat. And all of them needed stoves. 

So we boarded two taxis and headed for 
the Molina stove factory, where I let the 
Women loose, to the consternation of the 
owner. One particular model caught the 
fancy of all and in their inspection-fury 
they might have taken it apart if I hadn't 
calmed them down. 

The price was 687 each, but after some 
determined bargaining (after all, I was 
working with your, money) I got six of them 
for $450. There went close to half of my 
million pesos. 

And so we went after the beds and the 
iron and the drapery material and the tables 
and the chairs and the dressers and the 
rattan furniture. 

When the day was done and my wallet 
empty, I got six luscious kisses, which I 
gratefully accepted on your behalf. 

It was Friday evening and tomorrow was 
moving day. That night I dreamed that 
all of you were there in Valdivia’s City of 
San Francisco, that you watched them come 
to the homes you gave them, their old and 
new belongings loaded on horse and buggies, 
Push carts and an occasional rickety truck. 


Too Much About the Unpleasant—Too 
Little About the Worth While 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
installment in the series of eminent 
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Americans of Italian descent, currently 
being published by the New York Daily 
Mirror, is devoted to the famous novel- 
ist and biographer, Frances Winwar. 
She is a native of Sicily and her orig- 
inal name was Francesca Vinciguerra— 
the English meaning of the last name 
being win war. 

Miss Winwar's novels and biographies 
have attained best-seller popularity. Her 
contribution to American literature is 
widely acclaimed. We agree with her 
view that too much is told about the un- 
pleasant, the misdeeds of the few who 
gain notoriety, but unfortunately too lit- 
tle is told about the worth while, about 
those who make lasting contributions to 


the welfare of America. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp the article 
published in today’s Mirror: 

CHILD or BUILDER—SHE BUILDS BOOKS 

(By Ara Plastro and Harry Altshuler) 

On a house in the middle of the Sicilian 
town of Taormina there's a plaque honoring 
a distinguished native, a world-famous novy- 
elist and blographer. “Frances Winwar was 
born here, May 3, 1900,” it says. 

It’s the wrong house, and she wasn't 
Frances Winwar, then—but the date, at least, 
ts correct. 

Francesca Vinciguerra, which was her 
name, was actually born in a cottage on the 
outskirts of town, But the one with the 
plaque is a lot more convenient for tourists; 
maybe that’s what inspired the townsfolk 
to place it there. 

Every now and then in New York, she 
encounters friends just returned from Taor- 
mina; she can tell by a certain glazed look 
in their eyes as they recognize her. They 
think I'm supposed to be dead.“ she laughs, 
“to have a memorial already.” 

Frances Winwar is very much alive, and 
looking forward to the publication next fall 
of her latest biography: “Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau: Conscience of an Era.” Random House 
is the pulisher. 

How did Vinsiguerra“ become translated 
to “Winwar,” its English equivalent? It 
happened about 30 years ago, when her first 
novel, “The Ardent Flame,” was accepted. 
“We've got to do something about your 
name,” the editor protested, It's too long 
to fit across the spine of the book.” 

She went along with the idea, and even 
trimmed “Francesca” down also. 

She had been in this country since the 
age of 3. Her father, a singer well known 
in Sicily, turned to the building trades here, 
and her two brothers also are in the build- 
ing trades. Some delightful magic in an 
eighth-grade public school class here turned 
the girl in another direction: the teacher 
read Stevenson's “A Child's Garden of 
Verses“ aloud. 

She was enchanted. She knew from that 
moment that poetry—or some form of writ- 
ing—would occupy her life. 

From poems in the school paper, she pro- 
gressed alter studying at Hunter and Colum- 
bia, to writing book reviews and newspaper 
features in a literary vein. 

One of her early triumphs came on the 
day famed writer Joseph Conrad died in 
1924. An afternoon paper, short of reference 
material and desperate for an adequate obit- 
ury, called Frances in, and she knocked out 
a front-page story about Conrad's life and 
work. When the great actress Elenora Duse 
and the playwright Luigi Pirandello visited 
this country in the 1920's, she helped them 
find their way around and interpreted for 
them. 

She wrote seven novels, but her great inter- 
est in people led her into the field of biog- 
raphy, where she has won international ac- 
claim—and best-seller popularity as well— 
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who trod the pages of history. Among them 
are “The Romantic Rebels,” about Byron, 
Shelley and Keats; “Oscar Wilde and the 
Yellow Nineties,” “American Giant,” a life 
of Walt Whitman; “The Immortal Lovers,” 
on Robert and Elizabeth Browning; and most 
recently, “Wingless Victory,” about Duse and 
poet Gabriele d'Annunzio; and “the Haunted 
Palace,” a biography of Edgar Allen Poe. 

She also did, for the Limited Editions Club, 
what is recognized as the finest translation of 
the Decameron. 

She was married early in life and has a 
son and a grandson, an accomplished mu- 
siclan at 15, of whom she is fondly proud. 
She lives in a pleasant apartment on Central 
Park West and has a summer home in Ver- 
mont. 

Stories about criminals of Italian back- 
ground, publicized out of all proportion to 
their trivial number, bring this comment 
from her: “We know too much of the un- 
pleasant, not enough of the worthwhile. 


“If Marconi had come to America at the 
same time a gang killing occurred, which do 
you think would have gotten the publicity?” 
The obvious answer: “Unfortunately the sen- 
sational, rather than the worthwhile.” 

And she develops a pet theory that our 
whole heritage of Western culture was chan- 
neled to us from the ancient Greeks through 
Sicily. “Sicily was the first Greek colony, 
and the cradle of European culture,” she 
says. “Sicilians can be very proud of that.” 


Wyoming, Pa., Borough Council Com- 
mends Comdr. Alan B. Shepard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter of 
transmittal from Mrs. William Sem- 
mens, secretary, Wyoming Borough 
Council, with which she forwards a 
copy of a resolution adopted on May 5, 
1961 by the council in recognition of the 
space exploit of Lt. Comdr. Alan B. 
Shepard, Jr. 

The indicated letter and resolution 
follow: 


WYOMING BOROUGH COUNCIL, 
Wyoming, Pa., May 5, 1961. 
Hon. Danret J. FLOOD, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

DEAR Mr. FLOOD: Enclosed is a copy of the 
resolution sent to Lt. Comdr. Alan B. Shep- 
ard. Burgess Jack Dempsey told me to send 
you a copy, which I was pleased to do. 

We wish to say, in the past your generous 
hospitality, kindness, and thoughtfulness 
will always be remembered. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs, WILLIAM SEMMENS, 
Secretary, Wyoming Borough Council. 
RESOLUTION or COMMENDATION 

We the members of Wyoming Borough 
Council, Wyoming, Pa., in our regular meet- 
ing of May 5, 1961, hereby resolve, and said 
resolution has been spread on the minutes 
of this meeting. 

We commend Cmdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr. 
for his brave effort, 

We are proud of a fellow American who 
has brought to our country the honor of 
having successfully achieved the flight into 


with her lives of literary figures and othersspace, 
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Our respect, love, and kindest wishes for 
your future will always be with you, Cmdr. 
Alan B. Shepard, 

Lee CHIAVACCI, 
BERNARD GAVLICK, 
PETER CHRONOWSKI, 


GEORGE METCALFE, 
Council Members, 
Jack DEMPSEY, 
Burgess of Wyoming Borough, 
Mrs, WILLIAM SEMMENS, 
Secretary, Wyoming Borough Council. 


People Over 65 Have Best Payment Rec- 
ord at Wisconsin Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, how well do our older citizens 
meet their hospital bills? Certainly, one 
of the best criteria of ability to pay for 
hospital services is the record of actual 
payments. One survey of actual hospital 
records shows that our older people have 
a far better record of payment of hos- 
pital bills than other age groups. 

This survey was made by Mr. L. T. 
Servais, credit manager of the Bellin Me- 
morial Hospital in Green Bay, Wis., one 
of the principal cities in my district. It 
is based upon actual records of hospital 
admissions and delinquent accounts over 
a 2-year period. 

It shows, contrary to popular belief, 
that people over 65 have a significantly 
better record of payment of hospital ex- 
penses than other patients. While they 
represented 14.6 percent of admissions to 
this hospital, they constituted only 9.6 
percent of delinquent accounts and only 
4.7 percent of uncollectible accounts. 

Particular attention is called to Mr. 
Servais’ statement that “all three hos- 
pitals (in Green Bay) take care of what- 
ever patients the doctors send regard- 
less of financial status. The matter of 
payment is taken up after the patient is 
admitted, not before.” 

The results of Mr. Servais’ survey are 
contained in an article he wrote for the 
magazine, Hospital Management. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude it at this point in the Recorp: 

Do THE AGED REALLY NEED FEDERAL Arp? 
(By L. T. Servais, credit manager, Bellin 
Memorial Hospital, Green Bay, Wis.) 
For the past few years or more we have 
all been subjected to the oratory of the 
politicians declaiming for further medical 
assistance to the aged by the Federal Gov- 

ernment, > 

Probably no individual has more genuine 
grassroots experience with the paying abil- 
ity of the elderly than your hospital credit 
Manager. As such I had been conscious of 
no greater percentage of hardship medical 
expense among the aged than of any other 
age group. 

To a great extent the ability of any group 
to pay is reflected in how well that group 
does pay. The elderly, I had thought, were 
paying as well as any of the others, until 
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the dingdonging of the politicans made me 
curious. 

For the past 23 years I have been credit 
manager of one of three private hospitals 
in Green Bay, Wis. There is no county hos- 
pital here to take care of welfare cases or 
those, far more of a problem, who are not 
quite poor enough to qualify for welfare 
assistance. All three hospitals take care of 
whatever ‘patients the doctors send regard- 
less of financial status. The matter of pay- 
ment is taken up after the patient is ad- 
mitted, not before. 


THE SCORE 


It was decided to find out just how well, 
or how poorly, patients over 65 were paying 
their accounts. The first step was to gather 
data on all of the admissions for the pre- 
vious 2 years to see what percentage con- 
stituted those over 65. While we were at 
it we classified maternity cases separately, 
too, as we did think that we were having more 
than average difficulty with this class. Our 
percentage ratio (less newborns) was as fol- 
lows: 


Patients: 


Next we classified all delinquent accounts 
of 3 months to 1% years of age. The per- 
centage ratio was: 


Patients: Percent 
9 T 9. 6 
o Sr eae 29.6 
T 60.8 


These percentages showed that the group 
over 65 were by far the best paying of the 
three. Their rate of delinquency was almost 
a third less than that of the average patient 
under 65 (other than maternity) and less 
than half of that of the maternity accounts. 

Next we did a bit of further investigat- 
ing. We went through our dead file.” This 
consists of a group of accounts accumulated 
over the past 23 years on which all collec- 
tion effort has ceased. For adequate reasons 
they had become hopelessly uncollectible. 
We classified maternity and old age accounts, 
with the following percentage results: 


Patients: Percent 
VOL GB oa ar ccnp E 4.7 
eee enna nnnruhe ee 25. 2 


We did not have a classification over the 
23 years to compare these percentages with, 
However, the percentages over the 23 years 
would not be greatly different than those 
shown above for the past 2 years. In other 
words, while oldsters made up about 14 per- 
cent of all accounts, they constituted only 
4.7 percent of those not ultimately collected. 
While the maternity accounts consisted of 
about 20 percent of all accounts, those never 
collected amounted to 25.2 percent of the 
dead accounts. 

MATERNITY ACCOUNTS 

To extend this analysis a bit further, if 
a hospital were losing 4 percent a year 
through uncollectible accounts, about 1 per- 
cent of this loss would be on maternity 
accounts, while a little over 36 of 1 percent 
would be on the over-65 group, though these 
accounts average larger than maternity 
accounts. 

Maternity accounts have become more dif- 
ficult to collect over the past 20 years be- 
cause of the younger age of marriage, and 
because of the ease with which a young 
couple can now get themselves hopelessly in 
debt. P 

At least from our findings it:might seem 
to be a question as to whether the old folks 
are really the group most in need of aid. 
It must be pointed out though that old age 
assistance has played a large part in keeping 
down the losses on those over 65. However, 
this law, as that of social security, has been 
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in effect for the past 25 years. It must also 
be pointed out that Wisconsin, as well as 
most States, has long had statutes covering 
necessary medical care by municipalities, 
counties, and townships of indigents of any 
age. 
It might be quite interesting as well as 
illuminating for other hospitals to make a 
somewhat similar survey to see if the over 65 
are really the problem that certain law- 
makers depict. We were quite surprised to 
find that they were actually paying better 
than any other group. We had thought 
they might merely be doing as well. 


Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1961 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R, 6441) to amend 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act to 
provide for a more effective program of 
water pollution control. 


Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Chairman, the 
subject of H.R. 6441, the water pollution 
bill, is one which is of very great inter- 
est, not only to the people of my district 
but to all Americans who share their 
concern with the preservation of our 
great national heritage of rivers, lakes, 
streams, and beaches, for health, for 
beauty, and for recreation. 

I am privileged to have sponsored 
similar legislation on this subject and 
warmly associate myself with the pro- 
posals embodied in the measure intro- 
duced by the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK]. 

The bill would, among other things, 
first, increase the annual authorization 
for grants for waste treatment works 
construction from $50 million to $100 
million and the total authorization from 
$500 million to $1 billion; second, in- 
crease the maximum allowable grant 
from $250,000 to $800,000 and substitute 
a sliding scale formula for the existing 
30 percent grant limitation; third, re- 
quire priority for previously filed appli- 
cations under $250,000; fourth, increase 
from $3 million to $5 million annual 
grants to State and interstate water pol- 
lution control programs, and extend the 
time limit from June 30, 1961, to June 30, 
1971; and fifth, transfer the administra- 
tion of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Program from the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service to the Sec- 
1 of Health, Education, and Wel- 

are. 

It is essential that we should act im- 
mediately, through the Federal Govern- 
ment, to protect our coastal waters and 
navigable streams and many other 
waters which are now faced with the 
threat of sewage, industrial wastes, gar- 
bage and other sources of pollution. 

The plain fact is, Mr. Chairman, that 
the tremendous growth of population, 
especially in the suburbs of our metro- 
politan areas such as my own district in 
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New York, requires action of a kind 
which was not needed in an earlier, 
simpler age. Practices which were toler- 
able even a generation ago, today 
threaten the homes, health, and happi- 
ness of millions of decent, self-respecting 
American families. I know nothing that 
is of greater ultimate national impor- 
tance than to preserve our heritage of 
water for ourselves and our children. I 
freely acknowledge that State and local 
governments also share this responsi- 
bility. We of New York State have long 
recognized our obligation, through our 
long fight for conservation which began 
over a generation before the Federal 
Government concerned itself with this 
great national problem. It is clear now, 
not only for reasons of jurisdiction over 
coastal and navigable waters, but for 
the pooling of experience and the ad- 
ministration of broad conservation poli- 
cies to deal with problems which are 
interstate in their nature, that the Fed- 
eral Government should play a stronger 
and more decisive part in the struggle to 
preserve our heritage. 

I hope that in the enactment of this 
bill in its entirety that the Congress and 
the Government of the United States 
will lend full authority, wisdom, and ex- 
perience to the solution of the many 
problems of pollution and deterioration 
which have been created by generations 
of human carelessness and indifference. 

Mr. Chairman, again I say I am 
pleased to be identified with this vital 
legislation. 


Thailand Reported Moving Toward 
Neutralist Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow in Geneva there is scheduled to 
begin an international conference on the 
Subject of peace and war in southeast 
Asia. In this connection, and in view 
of our deteriorating position in Laos, I 
should like to call attention to the fol- 
lowing article appearing in the New York 
Times of today: 

THAILAND REPORTED Movinc TOWARD 
NEUTRALIST STAND 
(By Robert Trumbull) 

BanGkox, THAANDD, May 10—A strong 
drift toward neutralism is reported to be 
growing in Thailand as a consequence of 
a general feeling of discouragement over the 
prospect of keeping adjacent Laos out of 
Communist hands. 

Unless the United States takes strong and 
immediate steps to halt Communist Advances 
in southeast Asia, Thailand may leave the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, in the 
view of some observers. She would then seek 
security with her neighboring neutralist or 
nonalined Nations: Cambodia, Burma, Ma- 
laya, and India. 

Marshal Sarit Thanarat, Thai Premier, and 
Foreign Minister Thanat Khoman are ex- 
pected to warn Vice President Jonnson, who 
is on a tour of Asia to pledge U.S. support 
against Communist aggression, that the 
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United States must act quickly to save the 
free southeast Asian countries for the West. 

Although the Thai leaders may refrain, 
perhaps out of oriental politeness, from 
threatening Vice President JonNvsůo with 
Thailand's withdrawal from SEATO, there 
is no hesitation here in communicating such 
sentiments to other Americans. 

Some knowledgeable circles in Bangkok 
speculate that the Government might set 
the stage for a break with the alliance by 
first arranging Premier Sarit Thanarat's res- 
ignation so that the decision for neutralism 


“could be made by a new leader. 


The Thais are worried by the prospect that 
the forthcoming Geneva conference on Laos 
will end with some arrangement leaving the 
Communists in control or in a position to 
take control later of the Mekong River basin. 
This would leave the-Thai border exposed to 
Communist infiltration, as South Vietnam is 
exposed to Communist North Vietnam. 

Thai authorities have evidence that Com- 
munist agents are already training young 
men in northern Thailand for an eventual 
attempt to take over this country by arms. 
The police have reported the arrest this week 
of 50 persons suspected of plotting for the 
Communists in Ubon and Sakonnakhon 
Provinces. a 

Remnants of Communist guerrilla bands 
driven from Malaya to the wild Thai border 
form the possible nucleus of a Communist 
insurrection. 

The Thai Government wished to protect 
the vital Mekong basin by sending troops to 
aid the Royal Lao Army against the pro- 
Communist Pathet Lao movement. The 
Filipinos also wanted to intervene militarily. 
Both Bangkok and Manila were disappointed 
when the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
conference here last winter merely issued a 
vaguely worded warning to the Communists 
against further encroachments. 

The failure of the alllance—and the United 
States—to act as the pro-Communists con- 
tinued to advance in Laos sharpened doubts 
here over the value of continuing the eight- 
nation alliance linking Thailand in a pro- 
Western defense pact with the United States, 
Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, and the Philippines. 

Some observers feel the United States 
might save the Western position in Thailand 
by standing firm at the Geneva talks for a 
truly neutral Laos and by positive military 
steps to assist South Vietnam against Com- 
munist guerrillas and infiltrators. 

Bangkok opposes a settlement in Laos 
that would either bring the pro-Communists 
into a coalition government or that would 
partition the country so the Communists 
would be able to take advantage of an easy 
infiltration route into Thailand across the 
Mekong Valley. 

Even if Thailand becomes neutralist she 
would continue to be anti-Communist and 
would probably avoid diplomatic connec- 
tions with Communist China, it is believed 
here. On the other hand the likelihood is 
seen that a nonaligned Bangkok would seek 
friendship with the Soviet Union as a 
counterbalance to Chinese Communist am- 
bitions to dominate southeast Asia. 


Two Hundred Filip Seventh Anniversary 
of the Founding of Germantown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1691 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, many old 
communities in the United States annu- 
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ally celebrate their founding dates with 
events which excite the interest not 
only of the residents of the area, but 
also of Americans everywhere. Some 
of these communities are so old that 
they deserve special comment because 
of a record of progress that has been 
both continuous and substantial. Such 
a place is Germantown, which is a part 
of the Sixth Congressional District 
which I have had the privilege to repre- 
sent in the 87th as well as in the pre- 
vious Congress. This settlement was 
founded more than a hundred years 
prior to the inception of the United 
States. It continues to flourish while 
maintaining the traditions which have 
made it one of the leading communities 
in the country. It will be recalled that 
George Washington was a familiar fig- 
ure in Germantown in 1793 and 1794. 
He rented the Perot-Morris House for 
personal lodging; and it was here that 
his Cabinet met frequently during the 
summer of 1794. 

The 278th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Germantown will be celebrated 
the week of May 14 with a series of 
events over an 8-day period. The 
celebration will be sponsored by the 
Germantown Community Council, com- 
prised of some 150 organizations, and 
the Business Men’s Association of Ger- 
mantown. The activities will begin 
next Sunday with Prayer Day and a 
fellowship service at James Methodist 
Church. At 2 p.m. the annual Vernon 
Art Exhibit will open in Vernon Park, 
with awards presented at 3 p.m. High- 
lights of the week’s exercises will in- 
clude the traditional Vernon Fair to be 
held May 17 in Vernon Park. Value 
Days offered by the business commu- 
nity will be on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, May 18, 19, and 20. A tour 
of historic homes will be conducted on 
May 21. 


The Youth Forum Teen's Views on U.S. 
Prestige 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the very 
real contribution our young people want 
to make for their Nation is thumbnailed 
in a feature which appeared in the 
Lowell Sunday Sun, my hometown news- 
paper, and which is well worthy of 
sharing with my colleagues. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I now in- 
sert it in the RECORD: 

(By Dow L. Case) 

LOWELL.—The centuries-long picture of 
America in the eyes of the world, as a polit- 
ical, scientific, and cultural power without 
peer, is admittedly dimming with the ascend- 
ency of Russian accomplishments in these 
realms. This situation is troubling all in- 
telligent, patriotic citizens in every age 
group. 

Today's panelists were asked what they 
think American youth can do, individually 
and collectively, to refocus the spotlight of 
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favorable world opinion upon these shores 
once again. 

Burlington High School's Paul Luti said: 
“Normally, people seem to lack spirit and 
patriotism unless there’s a war in progress. 
I believe greater emphasis on a display of 
this spirit of patriotism before the world, 
coupled with a sincere effort to help others. 
to share their interests and respect their na- 
tional pride, and above all, to reveal genuine 
effort to understand them and their ways of 
life, can do a great deal to rebuild the image 
of America.” 

Irene Simano, St. Joseph’s Girls High 
School senior, believes students at all levels 
should show a greater interest in govern- 
mental affairs and such projects as the 
financing of CARE packages for the under- 
privileged overseas. Understandably, she 
also believes that a greater emphasis on 
prayer for the rectification of world tribula- 
tions should be indulged in by all who 
would aid in the rebuilding of the picture 
of America. She terminated her stand with 
the following observation. “I think that 
these things should not only be done in 
order to defeat communism as such, but 
also because sincerity within the heart dic- 
tates that all humans seek to aid their less 
fortunate brothers and sisters simply be- 
cause it is right that they so do.“ 

Returning to Burlington High, John Harff 
believes that those young people outside of 
Peace Corps ranks may best serve the Na- 
tion and improve the posture thereof, by 
standing solidly together as an unofficial 
group, willing to sacrifice and work dili- 
gently for all worthy causes aimed at aiding 
others overseas. As for the politichl and 
scientific losses thus far, he is convinced 
that a greater concentration of interest and 
activity in both fields by American youth 
could snowball into a point where Govern- 
ment improvements would be definitely led 
or forced into new progress. 

Theresa Betty, St. Joseph's Girls High, 
stated her case by saying, “First, I am 
convinced that we should get more young 
enthusiasm and vigor behind the push to 
accelerate relief programs for those overseas. 
It is the people we want to reach to prove 
that we are not only humanely interested 
in their welfare, but have the will and 
where-with-all to give them practical aid. 
Not that we want them to feel we are hand- 
ing out charity, but to know within them- 
selves that we are interested in them as 
equal, if underprivileged, fellow men. We 
must prove to them that while some Rus- 
sian advances seem spectacular and over- 
powering, we are still the Nation with the 
greatest heart and fraternal warmth in all 
the world. We must convince their young 
and adults alike that, though we may be 
temporarily behind in the spectacular, in 
the long pull, we will again lead in the dem- 
ocratic ways of peace and human good.” 


The San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, 
Reporter Donald Canter, and 9,000 San 
Franciscans Receive 1961 Inter-Amer- 


ican Press Association- Tom Wallace 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


ir 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 
Mr. SHELLEY, Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following in a 
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series of articles relative to the situation 
in Chile, written by Donald Canter. 
These articles are included within the 
award-winning series: 
From the San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, 
Oct. 19, 1960] 
WHEN A Crry OPENED Its GOLDEN GATE 
(By Donald Canter) 

“San Francisco, open your Golden Gate.“ 

They sang it in the Chilean port city of 
Vaidivia as the doors to the just completed 


City of San Francisco housing project swung” 


open for a dozen delirously-happy quake 
victims. 

Unlike the actors in the famed movie de- 
picting San Francisco's quake and fire of 
1906, their names weren't Jeanette MacDon- 
ald, Spencer Tracy, Nelson Eddy, or Clark 
Gable, but rather Maria Vasquez, Victor 
Gomez, Humberto Leiva, and Francisco 
Avilez. 

They weren't good actors, either, and they 
didn’t have to be, They played it live.“ 

From their hovels where they had fled 
after the quakes crumbled their houses, 
they'd come to take possession of their new 
homes, to herald the first step in the revival 
and reconstruction of Valdivia, once known 
as “Pearl of the South.“ 

Nine thousand readers of the News-Call 
Bulletin, well aware of the horrors of an 
earthquake, had contributed more than $46,- 
000 to build these homes, which one Chilean 
newspaper described as an “everlasting land- 
mark of true Christian spirit.” 

On moving day, shortly after sunrise, steel- 
worker Herminio Rodriguez loaded his clan 
of seven and his few meager possessions on 
a rickety truck. They gave the ruco“ (hut) 
where they had spent the past few months, 
a last disgusted look and headed for the 
Gilde Castro district and the gleaming build- 
ings of the city of San Prancisco—the newest 
welcome additions to Valdivia's skyline. 

On their way, they came alongside a horse- 
drawn cart carrying a load of rattan furni- 
ture in the same direction. The driver, Lino- 
type Operator Victor Gomez, stopped at a 
little shop where he picked up a couple of 
beds, stacked them on top of the furniture 
and urged the horse on again. 

Following them closely was the truck of 
Pharmacist Rosalda Leopoldo, the pushcart 
of Bookkeeper Isaac Garrido, and the human 
caravan of the Francisco Avilez clan, who 
carried their wordly belongings on their 
backs. 

Laborers, on their way to an early shift, 
asked where they were heading for, shrugged 
their shoulders as they heard the answer: 
“For San Francisco, senor.” 

But they realized something unusual was 
going on when, in rapid succession, the 
limousines of Mayor Luis Damann, Valdivia’s 
military commander, Gen. Alfonso Canas 
and Bishop Jose Sanos Ascarza went the 
same way, followed by a caterer’s truck 
loaded with delicacies and four dozen bot- 
tles of good Chilean champagne (supplied 
by city of San Francisco building contract- 
tor Alberto Nahmias). 

All the dignitaries made speeches, which— 
because of my knowledge of Spanish is lim- 
ited—I understood only in part. 

But what I picked up I want to share 
with you: 

“News-Call Bulletin * * * wonderful peo- 
ple of San Francisco, Calif. * * * others 
made rash promises but you people delivered 
the goods * forever indebted to you 
* * * God bless all San Franciscans.” And 

few less relevant remarks about this 
reporter. 

Then I crashed a bottle of champagne 
against one of the walls. The wall held 
up just fine and I told the contractor that 
his construction was apparently solid. Ev- 
erybody agreed. 

All of us walked a hundred yards or so to a 
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site where a big sign announced that the 
Escuela Ciudad San Francisco (City of San 
Francisco School) soon will stand. 

It will be constructed with the last $12,000 
available in the News-Call Bulletin Chilean 
Quake Fund, and completion is scheduled In 
4 months, 

The school will accommodate some 150 
children from 6 to 9 years, not only those 
from the city of San Francisco, but also from 
neighboring housing projects. 

They don't know yet how to furnish the 
school properly, but they'll worry about that 
later. Their main concern are school 
benches, which are in short supply. 

After some more speeches about your 
generosity (your ears must have been burn- 
ing) somebody gave me a spade and I poured 
the first concrete for the foundation. 

That ended the official part of the cere- 
monies, but to me that’s when things just 
started. 

Dozens of kids, who'd quietly stood by as 
the adults were engaged in their serious 
Official acts, now suddenly rushed me, 
grabbed my hands, hugged me, and shouted 
gracias, senor, gracias, thank you a thousand 
times.“ 

That's when I knew we, you and I, had 
done the right thing with our money. 

We walked back to the home of the Lelva 
family, where contractor Nahmias was pop- 
ping the corks off his champagne bottles. 

We danced a Chilean cueca, sang the Chil- 
ean national anthem and the Star Spangled 
Banner. 

Then somebody asked: Isn’t there a San 
Francisco song? 

And so I taught them the only one I 
know: 

“San Francisco, open your Golden Gate.” 

Nothing seemed more appropriate that 
memorable day in Chile’s Valdivia, when the 
doors of the city of San Francisco swung 
open wide, $ 

GRATITUDE 

“Without minimizing other foreign aid for 
our quake victims in the form of food, cloth- 
ing, and donation, it should be said that 
this city of San Francisco housing project, 
presented us by readers of the News-Call 
Bulletin, to date is the only positive contri- 
bution for the reconstruction of Valdivia,” 


|From the San Francisco News-Call Bulle- 
tin, Dec. 30, 1960] 
SAN FRANCISCO'S WARM SANTA SPIRIT IN CHILE 
(By Donald Canter) 

Never, in all of Valdivia’s history, had the 
post office handled so many letters and post- 
cards from Norteamerica. 

As Christmas approached, they poured by 
the hundreds into that quake-stricken Chile- 
an port city. 

Most of them carried the same postmark: 
San Francisca, Calif. 

And all of them carried the same address: 
San Francisco, Valdivia, the little city built 
for Chile's quake victims by warm-hearted 
readers of the News-Call Bulletin. 

Some of the Christmas cards, individually 
addressed to the 11 families inhabiting the 
os Francisco apartments, contained dollar 

The Herminio Rodriguez family, whose 
plight was featured in one of the News-Call 
Bulletin stories on the Chilean disaster, re- 
ceived from one reader a substantial money 
order. 

Along with the Yuletide cards arrived 
huge parcels containing dozens of dolls, toys, 
color books and warm clothing. 

They were gifts from News-Call Bulletin 
readers who wanted to share the Christmas 
spirit with their Chilean friends. 

When contractor Emilio Torrealba, who 18 
nicknamed “bandido” but has a heart of 
gold, saw the display of good will for his 
people all the way from San Francisco, 
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U.S.A., he got into his truck and drove some 
25 miles over a muddy road. 

Then, in the town of Lanco known for its 
superb pine trees, he asked for the most 
beautiful Christmas tree of them all. 

He erected the tree in front of the houses 
of Valdivia's city of San Francisco and asked 
the children to decorate it with some of the 
Christmas cards you sent them. 

To most of them it was their very first 
Christmas tree and to all the most blessed 
Yuletide ever, 

In the warmth of their brand new homes 
they played with their toys made in Yankee- 
land and tried to decipher the Christmas 
greetings written in Lankee-English. 

All sang Christmas carols. 

And none chanted “Yankee No”, 


Extent of Back-Door Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3; 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, an idea of 
congressional lack of control over the 
Federal purse strings can be gained by 
examining the status of back-door 
spending authorizations to agencies of 
the Federal Government, permitting 
these agencies to borrow from the Treas- 
ury and expend the funds without re- 
quiring an annual justification or review 
by the congressional committees having 
jurisdiction over appropriations. 

Just to show the enormity of these 
public debt transactions and their ever- 
continuing growth over the years, I in- 
clude a tabulation covering the period 
from the time this device of bypassing 
the scrutiny of Congress was first used 
and on through the years until 1960. 

However, the most shocking figures of 
all cannot yet be calculated; namely, the 
amount Congress will add to the total 
this year. Altogether on the heels of the 
recommendation of President Eisen- 
hower that back-door spending be dis- 
continued, the Kennedy administration 
requests already exceed $18 billion and 
thereby and therein is the threat of 
greater use than ever of this fiscally un- 
sound method of financing Federal pro- 
grams. 

If the Congress enacts a $8 billion 
housing bill, a $7 billion foreign aid bill 
and $7 billion more for grain disposal 
under Public Law 480, plus many more, 
plus those that have passed to date—all 
outside the normal appropriations pro- 
cess—history may well set the 87th Con- 
gress as having yielded its constitutional 
responsibility to the executive branch in 
greater degree than any Congress before. 
If so, the Representatives of the people 
this year will have contributed more to 
“one man rule” than Members during 
any time since the Constitution was 
adopted. 

Here, Mr, Speaker, is the year by year 
record of weakening of the legislative 
branch through increasing loss of control 
of money drawn from the Treasury with- 
out the regular process of appropriation 
as contemplated by the Founding 
Fathers: 
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Record of publie debt transactions from June 
30, 1932, to June 30, 1960 


Un millions of dollars} 


0 $1, 140.0 $350.0 

0 2.837. 4 1, 585. 0 

0 7, 570.7 3, 255. 0 

0 5, 590.4 3, 655, 0 

0 4, 580. 9 4, 030. 0 

0 4. 7. 8 3, 630, 0 

0 5, 733.8 882.7 

3 6, 235.2 273.3 

8 ti, 874.3 104.3 

2 Y, 374.4 301.7 

4,174.3 18, 808.4 4, 078.7 

— fi, 969. 0 15,774. 7 7,519.1 
7,615.0 15, 156. 8 10, 717.3 

4, 149. 0 16, R10, 0 12, 168. 7 

3. 583.1 24, 527, 1 12, 504. 9 

7, 340. 6 21,200. 2 16, 579.8 

5, 505.0 15, 166, K 9,122.7 

5, 851.0 13, 473, 8 13. 184.3 

4,031.7 10,991. 4 14, 756.8 

4, 730. 6 17, 604.9 15, 300, 7 

2. 790.2 21,326, 7 15, B54. 1 

4,420.4 | 2, 000. 2 18, 360. 3 

5,398.4 | 2, 738.4 19, 067, 4 

6, 224.0 19, 245.2 22, 347.6 

5,273.1 7. 979.9 26, 172.8 

6.077. 7 10. 834. 4 28, 887. 0 
8 7, 01.7 25, 197. 4 28,010. 2 
V, 958. 7 25, 185.7 32, 827. 7 

PPT ER 6,738.6 25, 734.0 33, 008. 4 
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George Washington Memorial Parkway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1961 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr, Speaker, on 
May 10, 1961, I testified before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, Interior 
Subcommittee, in favor of immediate 
action by that committee to provide a 
right-of-way appropriation for the pur- 
chase of parkland to complete the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway. 
This parkway is not a highway project 
for the benefit of local residents, but a 
national project conceived 31 years ago 
with the passage of the Capper-Cram- 
ton Act, Public Law 284. Prince 
Georges County has acted to meet its 
responsibilities and for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to renege on its part of the 
bargain at this late date would be an 
obvious act of bad faith. Unless imme- 
diate steps are taken to preserve this 
historic stretch, announced private de- 
velopment plans will make land acquisi- 
tion costs prohibitive. 

In support of my views, I should like 
to commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues a recent address by Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior John A. Car- 
ver, Jr. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY, OF THE IN- 
TERIOR JOHN A. Carver, In., AT 10 AN., 
Monpay, May 8, 1961, AT A CONFERENCE 
SPONSORED BY THE MARYLAND-NATIONAL 
CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION 
AT THE INDIAN SPRING COUNTRY CLUB, 
GLENMONT, Mb. 

While we are meeting here, the city of 
Washington is honoring an American who 
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only 96 hours ago experienced for a few 
minutes a dimension of open space the rest 
of us will only imagine, never experience, in 
our lif 

It seems to me, however, that two lessons 
from that leap into open space have rel- 
evance to this conference: First, that it is 
not necessary personally to leave the sights, 
sounds, smells, and horrors of our atmos- 
phere, to thrill vicariously in a fellow man's 
sampling of such escape. 

The second lesson is more mundane—the 
escape may be enormously expensive. For 
Alan Shepard's 5 minutes out of this world 
the cost, I read yesterday, was $400 million, 

In such terms, we must learn to think 
about man’s need for parkland and open 
space here on the planet—the paradox that 
man needs some openness, though he him- 
self may never sample it; and that to get it 
will not be easy or cheap. 

The front page of the program for this 
conference says that Prince Georges and 
Montgomery Counties will have 700,000 
more people by 1980 than they now contain. 

Population experts tell us that by the 
same year Greater Metropolitan Washing- 
ton's population will be between 3 million 
and 3% million. These statistics creep upon 
us iInexorably—most of you here can re- 
member, as I do, when it was announced 
that the metropolitan area had passed the 
million mark. 

By 1980 about 60 million additional hu- 
mans will be added to the population of our 
country’s metropolitan centers, and 50 mil- 
lion of them will live in new suburbs, in 
new houses on new streets. The children 
will attend schools which are not yet built, 
Country which is open space today will fur- 
nish their driveways. 

In order to accommodate these new Amer- 
icans, many wild and beautiful countrysides 
will be buried beneath the waves of popula- 
tion, pollution, profilgacy and what some 
people call progress. 

Those areas will have vanished like 80 
many of the forests and grasslands of the 
past; like the clear water from our springs 
and streams; like the topsoil we have spilled 
into the seas; like the departed heath hen, 
the Eskimo curlew, the Atlantic salmon and 
the passenger pigeon. 

It is a cruel hoax to dismiss the thought 
with a comfortable recollection that vast 
open areas still exist in the West. In my 
own State of Idaho, the struggle in which 
you are here engaged seems more abstract, 
but it goes on nonetheless. “What mean- 
ing,” they ask in the West, “can a mountain 
lake in the Sawtooths have to an easterner 
who never in his lifetime will see it?“ 

The same meaning, I submit, that Alan 
Shepard's voyage has to all of us. Man's 
spirit soars in the escape of others. John 
Muir said it: “If I should be fated to walk no 
more with Nature, be compelled to leave all 
I most devoutly love in the wilderness, re- 
turn to civilization and be twisted into the 
characterless cable of society, then these 
sweet free, cumberless rovings will be as 
chinks and slits on life's horizon, through 
which I may obtain glimpses of the treasures 
that He in God's wilds beyond my reach.” 

I am not here to paint a rosy picture of 
the future for our crusade to save the Na- 
tion’s parkland and open spaces, With the 
cooperation of groups like yours, we can win, 
but it will be a grinding battle all the way. 

It is an honor to join your conference as 
the representative of Secretary Udall and the 
Department of the Interior. President Ken- 
nedy's special message to Congress on natu- 
ral resources charted the broad outlines of 
the most ambitious park conservation pro- 
gram in our lifetime. Secretary Udall's im- 
mediate action to move ahead on that pro- 
gram I think is the greatest stimulus to the 
park movement since the days of Teddy 
Roosevelt. 
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The Secretary of the Interior is responsi- 
ble for a vast Department with a multiplicity 
of duties. He is the Cabinet member re- 
sponsible for the operation and administra- 
tion of huge dams and enormous reservoirs, 
giant public land holdings, mining, grazing, 
fisheries, wildlife management, government 
of the insular territoriés and the real estate 
of about 350,000 American Indians. He is 
responsible for finding a way to turn ocean 
water into drinking water economically and 
for running a railroad in Alaska. 

Yet of all these assignments and more, he 
has chosen for his burning personal Interest 
the program for parks and open spaces. 

The President has instructed him to take 
the lead in setting the course of the execu- 
tive branch in meeting the challenge of our 
vanishing parklands. 

It it no news to you, but a lot of Americans 
do not realize how far we have gone already 
to using up and wasting our national heri- 
The Maryland-National Capital Park 

lanning Commission merits high praise 
for its forward-looking 5-year plan to 
quadruple the public parklands in its two 
counties. 

In the entire Metropolitan Washington 
area, the goal for park and recreation lands 
by 1980 is 200 square miles, including Fed- 
eral, State, county and community facilities. 
It does not include the farmland and other 
open country we need. 

The pressure to commit the available land 
to commercial exploitation Is terrific. For 
instance, the fate of the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway in Prince Georges County 
is probably being settled on Capitol Hill to- 
day at the final Senate subcommittee hear- 
ing on appropriations for right-of-way funds. 

Frankly, the chances do not seem good 
for saving the riverfront for a parkway down 
to Fort Washington. If it goes, it Is gone 
forever, for the brutal realities of govern- 
mental finance argue against converting 
apartment buildings back into park sites. 

Similar conflicts are taking place across 
the face of our country. And time is our 
mortal enemy, in the struggle to get park 
and recreational areas for present needs and 
to save them for future needs. 

Secretary Udall defines it as a quiet crisis 
in conservation. One of our first necds is to 
turn it into a noisy crisis, with Americans 
from coast to coast realizing their predica- 
ment and clamoring for action. 

We in the Federal Government need you to 
put the heat on, to step up the temperature. 

Appeals from the White House, glowing 
promises in congressional bills, dramatic 
pledges by the Interior Department are all 
very fine intellectual exercises—but they are 
meaningless unless the general public gets 
behind them and pushes. 

It is up to you to bear down hard so that 
your splendid plans won't get bogged down 
in public apathy or break into bits against a 
stone wall of bureaucratic excuses, 

The nightmare rate at which the open 
country has been sacrificed to the concrete 
mixer has shown clearly that the task of pro- 
tecting adequate parkland is simply too big 
for most individual communities to handle 
alone. 

The Federal Government is forced by 
events to play a major role in helping towns 
and counties with the job. The Department 
of the Interior is concentrating major efforts 
on the evaluation of the national park needs. 
We are trying to do everything we can to see 
that easterners are provided with parks in 
the East. It is a new approach—and long 
overdue. The No. 1 item on our legislative 
calendar is the Cape Cod Seashore bill. We 
want the cape made part of the National Park 
System, as Cape Hatteras has been saved for 
the public. 

The preservation of eastern parklands is 
expensive. But it will be more costly in 
terms of damage to the human spirit if we 
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permit them to be buried under blacktop 
roads, parking lots, and barbecue shacks. 

Theodore Roosevelt said: The great natu- 
ral resources which are vital to the welfare 
of the whole people should be kept either in 
the hands or under the full control of the 
whole people for the benefit of all our people 
8 not monopolized for the benefit of the 

ew.“ 

President Kennedy had that admonition 
in mind when he warned in his natural re- 
sources message: 

“Our entire society rests upon and is de- 
pendent upon our water, our land, our 
forests, our minerals. How we use these re- 
sources influences our health, our security, 
our economy, and well-being. And if we 
fail to chart a proper course of conservation 
and development, if we fail to use these 
blessings properly, we will be in trouble 
within a short time.“ 

The public cheerfully spends millions of 
dollars for highways, cars to fill them with, 
cloverleaf interchanges, and overpasses. But 
only pennies are allotted, and then reluc- 
tantly, for the acquisition of land for park 
uses. 

Parklands are expensive. But can we 
afford not to buy them? Costs are doubling 
about every 10 years. Is It economically 
sound to put off any longer what we should 
have done years ago? 

The soaring rate of the population in- 
crease, coupled with the additional leisure 
time of our people, and their automotive 
mobility, ali combine to exert a pressure on 
existing park facilities which is becoming 
unbearable. 

The face of the Nation has been altered 
abruptly and without proper planning. 
Unless we come to grips with the park 
problems now the spaciousness of our coun- 
try will be damaged profoundly. 

Our abundant land is diminishing rapidly 
under the demands of the booming popula- 
tion increases. The American wilderness 
has helped to shape the American character. 
Something important would go out of us 
if we destroy our out of doors. We need 
it to maintain our very sanity against the 
pace of this age of plastics, motorcars, 
hypertension and tranquilizing pills. 

Man does not live by bread alone—nor by 
outdoor movies, interstate turnpikes, and jet 
airports. As the quail have disappeared from 
the edge of our woods, as gadget-filled 
houses and swimming pools crowd out the 
bloodroot and the blackberries, as English 
sparrows and starlings chase away the tit- 
mouse and chickadee, our truest standards 
of living have gone down. 

Suburban realty values have increased 
manifold. But we confront the paradoxical 
problem that they may become so valuable 
in terms of cash that the land will be just 
about worthless as a fit place to live. 

Sherwood Anderson said that when Amer- 
ica was new and men were often alone in 
the fields and forests, they got a sense of 
bigness outside themselves that has now in 
some way been lost. The bigness of the 
country took the shrillness out of them and 
they learned the trick of quietness. 

“We simply need some wild country avall- 
able to us even if we never do more than 
drive to its edge and look in, for it can be 
a means of reassuring ourselves of our sanity 
os creatures and part of the geography of 
our home.” 

Historically through the years the De- 
partment of the Interior, working through 
its National Capital Parks, has been con- 
cerned with your problems in the field of 
parklands. Now that we are in a crisis, our 
concern is mòre profound, and we will be 
devoting even more time and attention to 
them. 

If you find yourselves getting tangled in 
our redtape, we will look around for the 
sharpest shears we can find. We are all in 
the same fix, and we have to work together. 
I know that we can and will. 
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Letter in Support of H.R. 6400, Proposed 
Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently received a letter from my good 
friend, Al Lamb, manager of the Morrow 
County Grain Growers, which indicates 
his support for the administration's pro- 
posed farm bill, H.R. 6400. The points 
which he makes are, I believe, basic ones 
and I am sure that they will be of inter- 
est to my colleagues. The text of the 
letter follows: 

Morrow County GRAIN Growers, INC., 

Lexington, Oreg., May 4, 1961. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConcressmaN; In examining H.R. 
6400, usually referred to as the omnibus farm 
bill, it appears to me that the Secretary of 
Agriculture will have less power under the 
proposed law than he now has under the 
present acts. 

This is in effect a do it yourself“ farm bill 
under which the first responsibility of mak- 
ing changes in present programs lies with the 
growers of the various agricultural commod- 
ities. After the respective growers’ commit- 
tee comes up with a program, the Secretary 
of Agriculture and either Houses of Congress 
have authority to veto such a program indi- 
vidually or together should a review cause 
them to feel the plan is not in the public 
Interest. Should there be no veto, the plan 
then goes to a yote of the farmers affected 
and must receive a two-thirds yote before 
becoming law. These provisions appear to 
give adequate safeguards from ill-planned 
moves or abuse and to refute any charges 
that Congress might be surrendering its re- 
sponsibility, 8 

It appears to me that any farmer organi- 
gation opposing this bill would be indicat- 
ing a great lack of confidence in the intelli- 
gence and integrity of their own members. 
This proposed bill should take farm plans 
out of the political arena and put the mak- 
ing of them into the hands of those directly 
concerned and who would naturally set 
them up on an economic basis. There seems 
to be ample protection for the consumer and 
taxpayer through the review and veto powers 
outlined above. 

For many years wheat farmers have been 
trying to have a two-price plan enacted. Un- 
der the proposed law such a plan could be 
offered for a farmer referendum subject to 
first having been reviewed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and both Houses within a 60- 
day period. We wheat people feel that this 
program would end the wheat problem with 
much less cost to the taxpayer than under 
the present program. 

No doubt other commodity organizations 
have general plans affecting thelr crops, 
which would be offered for respective farm- 
er acceptance after examination by the Con- 
gress, and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
should the machinery for such an undertak- 
ing be set up via Senate bill No. 1643. Such 
an action would be far less political In ori- 
gin and be subject to far more farmer coop- 
eration than has been experienced from one 
handed down from on high. 

As long as the plan calls for a review and 
provides for an easy veto by the President, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and either 
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ing of congressional responsibility or excess 
grant of power in the enactment of the pro- 
posed act. It appears to simply leave the 
writing of individual commodity programs 
in the hands of those most experienced and 
affected. - 
It is recognized that farmers are in a low- 
income category, that in many cases are sub- 
sidizing consumers through extremely low 
prices received, at-a time when most other 
costs and incomes have been on the rise. 
This is true in spite of the fact that many 
billions of dollars have been spent by the 
Government In the effort to correct this sit- 
uation. In view of the results, it seems 
highly necessary to try another approach. 
Sincerely, i 
Morrow County GRAIN GROWERS, INC., 
AL Lame, Manager. 


Dr. Edward C. Welsh, Good Choice for 
Space Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp an article pub- 
lished in the New York Mirror on Wed- 
nesday, May 10, 1961, entitled “Behind 
the Space Scene.” 

The article is about Dr. Edward C. 
Welsh, who was recently named as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Council. In this ca- 
pacity, Dr. Welsh will be the principal 
assistant to the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil, Vice President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
whom he will aid in drafting the Na- 
tion's space budget and step up the U.S. 
space effort. 

It is universally recognized by now 
that the space age is the most challeng- 
ing factor of our times. Under the cir- 
cumstances, we are indeed fortunate to 
have a man of Dr. Welsh’s caliber and 
background to assume a leading post 
with the Space Council. I wish to take 
this opportunity to congratulate Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Vice President JOHN- 
son on the excellent choice they have 
made in selecting Dr. Welsh for this very 
important and responsible position. 
There is no doubt in my mind that he 
will render great service to our Nation. 

The article about Dr. Welsh is as 
follows: : 

[From the New York Mirror. May 10, 1961] 
BEHIND THE SPACE SCENE 
(By Edward Cristy Welsh) 

WASHINGTON, May 9.—For nearly 20 years 
Dr. Edward Cristy Welsh has belonged to 
the legion of public servants who from be- 
hind the scenes influence and direct public 
decisions but never receive public recog- 
nition. 

The post-war reorganization of Japan's in- 
dustry was largely.the result of the handi- 
work of the 5l-year-old economist, who 
started off as a university teacher and turned 
to Government service in World War I. 
The attacks of Senator STUART SYMINGTON 
of Missouri and his fellow Democrats on the 
defense policies of the Eisenhqwer adminis- 
tration were often based on the ideas and 
facts furnished by him. 
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Recently Dr. Welsh moved into a more 
open role as executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Council. As 
the principal assistant to Vice President 
Johnson, the council chairman, he has been 
given the responsibility for drafting an ex- 
panded space budget, which is to accelerate 
the Nation's efforts in space. 

As the alter ego for public officials, Dr. 
Welsh has two necessary attributes for any 
good staff assistant—a gluttony for work and 
an incisive mind which can digest vast 
amounts of material and then present it in 
condensed form for an official. 

A slight man 5 feet 11 inches, 140 pounds, 
Dr. Welsh has a reservoir of energy that per- 
mits him to work up to 90 hours a week 
when a lively issue is boiling. As a physician 
told him after a recent physical examination, 
“You seem to be strung together with elec- 
trical wires.“ 

In recent years, Dr. Welsh has been legis- 
lative assistant to Senator SYMINGTON—& 
Job that has permitted him to become one 
of the best Informed military experts on 
Capitol Hill. 

His association. with Senator SYMINGTON 
dates back a decade, when Mr. SYMINGTON, 
after resigning as Secretary of the Air Force, 
became chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, and hired Dr. Welsh as his 
assistant. 

Mr. SYMINGTON took Dr. Welsh along when 
he moved over to become administrator of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
when he was elected to the Senate in 1952. 

Dr. Welsh started his Government career 
in 1942 as regional price executive of the 
Office of Price Administration's headquar- 
ters in Cleveland, Ohio. After 2 years he 
was brought to Washington to become Di- 
rector of Field Operations for Price Control 
and then Deputy Administrator for Price 
Control. 

Early in 1947, at the invitation of Gen- 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur, he be- 
came chief of the antitrust occupation gov- 
ernment in Japan. Among his responsibili- 
ties were the dissolution of the Japanese car- 
tels and financial reorganization of most of 
Japan's major companies. 

At the conclusion of his work in 1950, he 
was cited by General MacArthur for “laying 
the foundation for private competitive en- 
terprise in Japan.” 

Dr. Welch, who was born in Long Valley, 
N. J., in 1909, began his career as a univer- 
sity teacher and economist. After graduat- 
ing from Lafayette College in 1930, he taught 
at Tufts College, the University of Cin- 
cinnati and 8 years at Ohio State University, 
where he received his Ph. D. in economics. 

It was while on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati that he met his fu- 
ture wife, Carolyn B. White of Cincinnati. 
They were married in 1935. The Welshes, 
who have no children, are a working team, 
with Mrs. Welsh serving at his secretary, 


Soviet Consumer Goods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the New York 
Herald Tribune of May 8, 1961. Appar- 
ently Communist economic planning just 
does not fill the bill. Perhaps we should 
establish a technical assistance program 
for the Soviet Union. 
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THAT BETTER Lire IN Russta—WaARES SCANTY, 
INFERIOR 


(By Walter Lister, Jr.) 


Moscow, May 7.—Soviet yearnings for the 
conveniences of modern life are being frus- 
trated by the practical exigencies of fulfill- 
ing the very planned quotas under which 
these conveniences are supposed to be 
provided. 

Production of vast consumer goods—the 
Soviet generalization for items beyond the 
bare necessities—is being encouraged at the 
top. The trouble is, these goods are meas- 
ured in the planned economy by quantity, 
not quality. Weight and arbitrary ruble 
valuation are prized far above either effi- 
ciency or attractiveness. 

Soviet technicians can design an electric 
iron or a television set for Socialist homes as 
efficiently as they can put together a space- 
ship for Maj. Yuri Gagarin—in theory. 

“LESS THAN IDEAL” 


In practice, the Soviet housewife has to 
wait hours, months or even years to get de- 
vices that turn out to be less than ideal. 
The intentions often are good, but the over- 
riding importance of the plan iş ruinous. 

Furniture is made big and bulky, because 
that fills the plan—no matter, apparently, 
that overstuffed couches won't fit in the 
tiny rooms of apartments being built by the 
hundreds of thousands, Almost every issué 
of Economic Gazette, a Communist Party 
daily, carries some criticism of performances 
in the consumer goods industry. 

Soviet manufacturers should be able to 
produce refrigerators and washing machines 
on a par with the best produced in capitalist 
countries, the journal recently insisted. 

“However,” it added, “a majority of com- 
plex technical goods needs serious renewal 
and modernization. Industry is slow to pro- 
duce new models and to expand assortment.” 


COST IS EXCESSIVE 


Washing machine production has been 
stepped up, but only 10 percent of the ma- 
chines are equipped with automatic devices. 
Of the 45 different plants washers, 
some are so small and inefficient that they 
turn out as few as 1,000 machines a year, 
naturally at excessive cost. 

Only old-fashioned electric irons, without 
any heat regulators, are being produced in 
quantity. To change over to new models 
would jeopardize fulfillment of the plan. 

Soviet cameras which the newspaper Eco- 
nomic Gazette has said are as good as any 
cameras made abroad 5 years ago, have not 
kept up to date. The cameramakers here 
“rested on their oars,” the journal charged, 
and now Soviet cameras are 4 to 5 years be- 
hind the best imported models, 

Soviet watches keep excellent time, it was 
said, but the owners wince at the crudely 
designed exterior of most timepieces made 
here, In 1960 Moscow had 135,000 new tele- 
vision sets, and during that year these sets 
needed 315,000 repairs, or an average of 2.4 
repairs a set. 

Similarly, among owners of 16,000 new re- 
frigerators, there were 13,000 requests for 
repairs. - 

When Soviet equipment breaks down, re- 
pair is sometimes difficult. In all of the 
Soviet Union there are only five cities where 
the Volga model washing machine can be 
fixed. 

Village Life, a publication for rural areas, 
complained recently that tires for motor- 
cycles are virtually impossible to obtain in 
the small towns where they are most useful. 
The tiremakers, the journal said, prefer to 
turn out automobile tires because these are 
bigger and cost more and therefore fulfill 
the plan much more easily and quickly. 


“NO VITAL CHANGES” 
Committees were established under the 
Council of Ministers (Cabinet) 2 years ago 
to expedite new improved models of house- 
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wares, but Economic Gazette said the com- 
mitteemen have not carried out their obli- 
gation. There have been no vital changes,” 
it charged, and not a single research labora- 
tory has been set up to design electric de- 
vices for modern Soviet homes. 

The journal said state committees on auto- 
mation and electronics should start match- 
ing their words with deeds. 

“A very good idea,” it said, would be to en- 
courage Soviet designers materlally“— that 
is, give them bonuses, as in the capitalist 
system—and to boost their egos In a rather 
non-Communist way by letting customers 
know the name of designers “who make com- 
fortable, economical household goods.” 

“VERY NICE” BUT— 

An exhibit of homefurnishings opened 
this month at Moscow under the banner: 
“Art in everyday life.” The Soviet voice of 
labor, “Trud,” said the exhibit was very 
nice,“ but the most impressive items either 
are not In production or, if they are being 
made somewhere, are not available. 

. Despite the frequent complaints, the Cen- 
tral Statistical Board could announce that 
in the first quarter of 1961 Soviet industrial 
production exceeded the planned target by 
2.5 percent and that volume was up nearly 
9 percent, compared with the first quarter 
of 1960. 


Four-Mile Run Called Most Polluted 
Stream 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 11, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article appearing in the Washington 
Post on Sunday, February 12, 1961, en- 
titled “Four-Mile Run Called Most Pol- 
luted Stream”: 

Four-Mme Run CALLED Mosr POLLUTED 

STREAM—AREA SAMPLES SHOW BACTERIA 

Count REACHING STAGGERING LEVEL 


(By James R. Carberry, staff reporter) 


The most grossly polluted stream in the 
Washington area—and possibly the Potomac 
River basin—appears to be Arlington Coun- 
ty's Four-Mile Run. 

The stream enters the Potomac just south 
of National Airport, about 1,000 yards up- 
river from a sailboat marina operated by 
National Capital Parks. 

According to a report released last week 
at the winter meeting of the Interstate Com- 
mission on the Potomac River Basin, samples 
taken from Four-Mile Run during the water 
year ended last October 1 showed: 

Bacterial levels reached staggering counts. 
Analysis of the April samples found 2.4 mil- 
lion germs of sewage origin in each cupful 
of water. The average for the year was 
550,000. The U.S. Public Health Service 
advises against swimming in water with 
counts above 3,000. 

The dissolved oxygen content, as measured 
Just above the stream’s mouth, was among 
the lowest of any tributary tested. Lack of 
dissolved oxygen causes a dead“ river, one 
which can support no aquatic life, Includ- 
ing the useful bacteria that decompose 
wastes. 

The biochemical oxygen demand (BOD), 
an engineering term which roughly de- 
scribes the capacity of river to assimilate 
wastes, showed Four-Mile Run spectacularly 
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overloaded. ‘The stream's average BOD was 
90. The average for the worst section of the 
Potomac was 5. An engineer who saw the 
figures said they were more characteristic of 
raw sewage than river water. 

Arlington County's 
plant discharges about 15 million gallons a 
day into Four-Mile Run several thousand 
yards above the point the stream meets the 
Potomac. 

(Upstream of the plant, pollution levels 
are not unduly high.) 

It is the largest primary tréatment plant 
in the area, removing about 40 percent of 
the principal pollutants in sewage The Dis- 
trict’s secondary treatment plant at Blue 
Plains removes about 80 percent. 

Arlington Manager A. T. Lundberg said 
yesterday that the county plans to install 
secondary treatment facilities at its plant 
starting in 1963. The job will cost about 
$5 mililon, Lundberg said, and will take 
about 2 years. N 

During the 3 summer months, when the 
Potomac is most used by boatsmen, the river 
was in much improved shape off Sue Plains. 
Tributary samplings, however, showed serious 
pollution. 

Hunting Creek, above the Alexandria and 
Fairfax treatment plants discharge, had bac- 
terial counts about as bad as Four Mile 
Run's. But figures were available for only 2 
months. 

The Anacostia, partly because of a sewer 
breakdown which resulted in overflows of raw 
wastes, had bacterial counts as high as 800,- 
000 near the Bladensburg marina. 

Virginia's Difficult Run and Pimmit Run, 
both of which carry treatment plant effluent, 
also have sizable pollution loads, Rock Creek 
was unclean, also, chiefly because of raw dis- 
charges from double-duty sewers during 
rainstorms. National Zoo also flushes out 
animal pens directly into the stream, 

As the pollution carried Into the Potomac 
from the Washington area diminishes, the 
river becomes increasingly pure downstream, 
according to the report. During June and 
July, for example, it was safe for swimming 
below Fort Foote. 

Forthcoming improvements to the Arling- 
ton County plant, the abandonment of two 
Pairfax plants on Pimmit Run, and construc- 
tion of improved sewers along the District 
side of the river might even allow removal 
of the famous sign at the boat landing below 
Mount Vernon. 

Hundreds of thousands of tourists have 
seen the sign, which says: “Warning: Avoid 
Contact With Polluted River Water.” 


Fidel Scores a Win 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
give considerable attention to the edi- 
torial position of metropolitan newspa- 
pers throughout the country. It has 
always been my contention that local 
newspapers carry the most effective 
grassroots comment on the perplexing 
issues that we face here in Washington. 

Two of the outstanding local commu- 
nity newspapers of the suburban area 
which I represent recently discussed the 
Cuban problem. I submit for the 
Recorp the editorial entitled Cuban 
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Sellout,” from the Lansing Journal of 
April 27, and the editorial entitled 
“Fidel Scores a Win,” from the Harvey 
Tribune of May 2, which give you an 
insight as seen through the eyes of the 
grassroots newspaper editors: 

CUBAN SELLOUT 


Only last week, the United States suffered 
a severe setback in Cuba when an invasion 
which we sponsored was crushed by the un- 
expected military might of Fidel Castro. 

Blamed by most commentators and 
spokesmen for the collapse of the attack is 
the Central Intelligence Agency which dl- 
rected it, and on a supposed miscalculation 
that the Cuban people would support such 
an attack on Castro. 

For some reason we fail to understand, 
few people are placing the blame where it 
belongs. 

It belongs to the traltor or traitors in our 
Government or closely informed by it who 
sold out to the Communists—the traitor or 
traitors who gave the Communists the exact 
time and place of the main ill-fated Cuban 
invasion, 

The following can be blamed only on an 
inside leak and not on the CIA planning 
or Cuban people's sympathies. 

That Castro was able to move a large store 
of heavy arms to the landing site at Cochina 
Bay in time to overpower the invasion with- 
in 2 hours after landing. These arms re- 
quired 22 to 23 hours to transport from 
their Havana depot, 

That these heavy arms, including Russian- 
made jet fighters and 40-ton Stalin tanks 
had been unloaded from 13 Soviet freighters 
only 2 weeks before. - 

The arrest of 60,000 people and the jet 
planes and mammoth tanks had more to do 
with the failure of the Cuban people than 
any real and unreal amount of sympathy 
with the invaders. The day when a people 
could revolt with pitchforks has passed for 
good. 

Given these same weapons, Batista may 
not have been overwhelmed by Castro—re- 
gardless of the people's sympathy. 

The effect of the criticism so far is cal- 
culated to (1) discredit our intelligence 
agency and (2) create an opinion that the 
Cuban people really don't want to overthrow 
Castro and communism. 

The effect of the criticism is not being 
directed against the traitor or traitors who 
sold us out. 

Undercutting the operation of the CIA, 
and forgetting the Cuban as a lost cause 
will serve communism—as will keeping pub- 
lic attention away from the “smell” within 
our own ranks. 

Perhaps we are mistaken or unreasonably 
harsh in our conclusions, but we are dis- 
turbed over past leaks—as when Gary 
Powers’ U-2 flight was immediately tracked 
up entering Russian territory at 40,000 feet, 
and as only a few months ago when a pre- 
cisian-machine shipment from the United 
States to Russia was nearly allowed to leave 
the country—a shipment that would have 
placed them well ahead in the misaile race. 

Are they all mere mistakes. 


Fivet Scores A Win 


It would appear—though a postive and 
final analysis is not yet possible—that rebel 
hopes of an uprising in Cuba strong enough 
to depose Fidel Castro have been dashed, 
at least for the immediate future. 

It would also appear that the invasion of 
Cuba was not as massive as rebel reports 
would have us believe. Perhaps the purpose 
of the grand announcements was to stir 
resistance sentiment inside Cuba and lure 
new recruits to the anti-Castro movement. 

Whatever the purpose of these optimistic 
communiques, the result of the victory of 
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the Castro forces is a bitter blow to the 
United States, in several ways. 

This country is being blamed for the up- 
rising against Castro, and the world appar- 
ently is convinced that U.S. undercover 
work was involved. Even our allies, un- 
officially, and in the press, are assuming 
we had a hand in the revolution. 

As long as we are to bear the brunt of 
unfavorable world opinion and publicity we 
might as well have won the battle. We are 
now In the position of having been judged 
at least partly guilty, without having any 
gain to show for the loss. 

Obviously, the Russians will make great 
propaganda capital out of their threats to 
us—to stay out of the Cuban revolution— 
and our alleged timidity to defy them. And 
Castro’s successful defense against an in- 
vasion—which he has been predicting for 
many months—will only strengthen his hold 
on Cuba. - 

It discourages others who would rebel and 
it solidiñes his power with some of the pop- 
ulation, since defending one's country 
against Invasion is a popular rallying cry, 
even for demagogues and dictators. 

It seems, then, that we have suffered a 
heavy blow in the recent events in Cuba 
and it would appear that someone pretty 
high up the line underestimated Castro's 
real strength and overestimated that of the 
rebels. It would have been far better for 
the United States if the revolt had not been 
launched until success was certain. 


Gallaudet: The World’s Only College for 
the Deaf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, since 1957 
I have been privileged to serve as a 
member of the board of directors, rep- 
resenting the House, of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, the world's only college for deaf 
students. A 

I have been greatly impressed during 
this period at the sound and steady 
growth of the college, Its new buildings, 
modern equipment, and growing faculty 
and student body testify to the wisdom 
of the Congress in helping to support 
this uniquely important institution. Un- 
der the leadership of President Leonard 
M. Elstad, Gallaudet has more than justi- 
fied the confidence which Congress 
placed in the importance of its mission. 

My most recent visit to the college, 
Mr. Speaker, took place over the past 
weekend when I attended its second an- 
nual open house in observance of Better 
Hearing Month. 

I wish it had been possible for more 
of our colleagues to attend the open 
house, to witness the demonstrations ar- 
ranged by members of the Hearing and 
Speech Center, to see at firsthand the 
processes developed to counteract the loss 
of hearing and to develop lipreading 
skills and speech proficiency. It was a 
source of great encouragement to see 
what can be done to overcome the handi- 
cap of deafness. 
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But the source of Gallaudet’s progress 
is not alone in the highly refined proc- 
esses and techniques they have devel- 
oped. It soon becomes clear to even the 
most casual visitor that the college’s out- 
standing work is the product, funda- 
mentally, of a devoted faculty and an 
enthusiastic student body—men and 
women, boys and girls who will let 
nothing stand in the way of leading full 
and productive lives in a time when our 
country needs the brains and talents of 
all our people. 

In the interests of achieving a greater 
awareness of the valuable work being 
done by the people of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, I include as a part of my remarks 
the following United Press International 
story which appeared in the April 18 
issue of the Newark (N.J.) Evening News. 

COLLECE FOR Dear STUDENTS Is UNIQUE 


WasHINGcTON.—A short distance from the 
U.S. Capitol is a unique college where lec- 
tures are given simultaneously by voice and 
in sign language. 

It is Gallaudet College, the only college 
tor the deaf in the world. There professors 
and instructors must help ideas penetrate 
the soundless world of every individual stu- 
dent. 

In the classroom a professor speaks clearly 
and distinctly, just as though: his students 
had normal hearing. At the same time, he 
moves his hands rapidly, using a combina- 
tion of sign language and the manual alpha- 
bet. This is known as the simultaneous 
method. The student is able to read the 
professor's lips as he is speaking. yet this 
alone is an inaccurate method ot compre- 
hension. What the student misses by lip- 
reading he ls able to understand by watch- 
ing the professor's hands spell the words or 
by his use of sign language. 


USES FLASHING LIGHT 


To attract student's attention, a professor 
uses a flashing white light. Nearly every 
room has two lights high on a wall. A flash- 
ing red light denotes danger. Deaf people 
are so sensitive to light that a flashing red 
light will awaken them from a sound sleep. 

Gallaudet College is an accredited college 
operating as a private corporation, but it re- 
ceives 70 percent of its operating funds from 
the U.S. Government through the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The remaining funds come from tuition and 
grants. 

Students are drawn from all over the world. 
India, Korea, Canada, England, Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, and Vietnam are represented in the 
current student body, along with 47 US. 
States. Its modern buildings rest on a lush 
green campus. A varied program of in- 
struction and an abundance of undergrad- 
uate activities are offered as in other colleges. 


PLENTY OF ROOM 


It has 391 students, the highest enrollment 
to date. The coliege has facilities to accom- 
modate 1,000 students. à 

Amos Kendall, a member of Andrew Jack- 
son's kitchen cabinet” and later Postmaster 
General under Martin Van Buren, was re- 
sponsible for its start. In 1857 Kendall 
found himself caring for handicapped chil- 
dren abandoned in the streets of Washing- 
ton. At his farm 2 miles from the Capitol, 
he founded the Kendall School for the Deaf. 
He contributed a house and land, teed 
the teachers’ salaries, and later bullit a 
schoolhouse. He appointed Edward Minor 
Gallaudet to head the institution. 

Seven yoars later, in 1864, Abraham Lin- 
coln signed a special act establishing Gallau- 
det College as an institution with power to 
grant academic degrees. 
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Today students eagerly pursue courses in 
science, mathematics, social studles, romance 
languages and the humanities. 

Participation in sports is compulsory for 
every student, 

The college has an ultra-modern gymnas- 
ium and an Olympic-size swimming pool. 
Many students and faculty alike are looking 
forward to the ninth International Olympic 
Games for the Deaf which will be held in 
Helsinki, Finland, next August. 

In the snack bar and lounge students 
gather to relax. They may be discussing 
their fraternities and sororities or a dance 
to be held on campus. The students enjoy 
dancing. They feel the vibrations of the 
music through the wooden floors. 


“Right or Wrong,” by Father Ginder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
National Catholic Action Weekly Our 
Sunday Visitor first began coming to my 
office I, as a Protestant, gave it scant 
attention since I do not like to be prose- 
lytized any more than I think others 
like to be indoctrinated with my views. 

In a casual reading of a recent issue, 
however, I chanced upon the column by 
Rev. Richard Ginder and since that time 
I have looked forward with increasing 
interest to his weekly articles. Father 
Ginder takes them all on—regardless of 
station or creed—and what I especially 
like is his utter indifference to the polit- 
ical complexion of the subject at hand. 
It should also be noted that most of his 
discussions are on secular matters and I 
have not yet found in his writings any- 
thing that has ruffled my religious sensi- 
bilities, even slightly. 

His column in the current issue of this 
weekly is entitled “Double Standard in 
Our Modern World,” and is commended 
to the attention of everyone who believes 
that we cannot have it both ways—that 
we cannot fight communism in Cuba and 
then take it to our bosom in the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

Ricut on WRONG—DOUBLE STANDARD IN OUR 
Moba WORLD 
(By Father Ginder) 

It is interesting to read in the current 
issue of Holiday that “when major decisions 
affecting Britain’s national life have to be 
taken,” the answer is provided by a trium- 
virate: the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Prime Minister, and the editor of the Times. 
It is this third person who interests me for 
it clearly shows that there must be two 
aspects to each problem. 

First: “How shall we handle it?” 

Second: “What shall we tell the people?“ 

Indeed, as one ponders the news of the 
day, the mind goes back uneasily to the 
subtle error of Averroes in the 12th century 
which so horrified St. Thomas Aquinas that 
he concentrated all of his massive genius in 
one mighty effort to crush it forever. But 
is it staging a comeback? 

Averroes, a Muslim, was a brilliant student 
of Aristotle. But his thinking led him to 
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believe, somehow, in a double standard of 
truth. His followers taught that what is 
true in philosophy may be false in theology, 
and vice versa: “True for you but not for 
me, True for me but not for you.” 

WAY TO CYNICISM 


If such a system were valid it could lead 
to complete cynicism in our daily affairs. 
The initiates, the enlightened, would be 
winking at one another and smiling behind 
their hands as they passed on the streets. 

“We are in the know,” they would be 
thinking. The rest of the world, poor boobs 
are paying, suffering, dying for what they 
think is right, but we know better.” 

That is why one gets uneasy when one 
reads that the press is considered an ally of 
the ruling class in every national crisis. It 
means that the press Is to tell not necessarily 
the truth, not what is in the best interests 
of the people, but rather what their rulers 
want the people to think. 

For an example here in the United States: 
Instinct, common sense, all our past experi- 
ence and education from first grade up, 
demonstrate that we can't afford to be 
shovelling out billions of dollars all over 
the world. The whole giveaway program has 
been discredited so often that one gets weary 
hearing about it. 

Now the press and practically all of our 
elected officials know these facts, and yet 
they vote the same disastrous program 
through each year without batting an eye, 
pushing the country closer and closer to 
fiscal catastrophe. 

There are not two systems of truth. That 
much is certain. But there must be certain 
facts that are being withheld from the pub- 
lic. It is likely that when a man enters life 
he is “briefed” by his party leaders and told, 
perhaps, that our whole economy depends 
on the Giveaway, that we have to go on 
making heavy machinery and trucks even if 
only to dump them into the ocean—else 
hard times will return. Inflation? That is 
the more remote of the two evils: “We can 
cross that bridge when we come to it.” 

Recently we have been reading a great 
deal concerning the Central Intelligence 
Agency which, we are calmly told, “fights fire 
with fire,” fomenting rebellions, toppling 
governments, parachuting agents behind 
enemy lines, and operating generally along 
the standard lines of a Grade-B movie. The 
complaint, oddly, is not that their methods 
are un- American“ or “un-democratic,” but 
that they have not been successful. 

It is “patriotism” in the CIA—"sub- 
version” in any other group. 

You run into this double standard con- 
stantly. Watching “Mein Kampf“ on the 
screen the other day, I heard the narrator 
protest that Franco had conspired against 
the “legally elected” government of Spain. 

Is it evil to plot against a “legally elected” 
government? But Hitler's government was 
at least as legally elected.“ and so was 
Mussolini's. From the context, however, I 
judged that the narrator would not appreci- 
ate that particular application. 

EICHMANN AND KHRUSHCHEV 


: While Eichmann killed only Jews, 
Khrushchey killed just as many without 
bothering to make any racial distinction. 
The one used gas, the other used mass star- 
vation. The one is being exhibited to the 
world in a glass cage, the other is being 
wined and dined in every capital of the 
world. Why? Evil for Eichmann, but not 
for Khrushchev? 

But the most painful appearance of this 
ambiguity concerns our present war with 
Russia. On the front page we are told that 
we have just received a terrible humiliation 
at the hands of the enemy in Cuba, while 
that same enemy is pouring arms into Laos. 
President Kennedy called a special meeting 
of the Security Council to decide whether 
or not our-American boys should be sent to 
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shed their blood in the Southeast. We are 
close to war. With whom? With Russia. 

At the same time, “a happy throng” 
greeted a group of enemy dancers“ at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York— 
the Moiseyev Company: “The lively group 
from Moscow won the wild applause of a 
large audience of society, stage and movie 
celebrities, in a $15 a seat, mink-and-chin- 
chilla atmosphere that almost rivaled the 
annual opera opening. The Star Spangled 
Banrier and the Hammer and Sickle hung 
side by side.” 

Also, Rear Adm. S. B. Frankel was 
squelched by the Defense Department when 
he wanted to give a talk to the people of 
Houston questioning the value of negotia- 
tions with the enemy. 

LOYALTY IN PEACE CORPS 


Also, when it was suggested that appli- 
cants for the proposed Peace Corps take 
an oath of loyalty to our country as one 
means of excluding the enemy from mem- 
bership, the proposal was voted down. 

Also, while Dr. Linus Pauling goes on 
propagandizing for enemy objectives, he still 
seems to be well thought of, draws big crowds 
to his lectures, and continues secure on the 
faculty at Caltech. 

Then there is always Cyrus Eaton. As 
far as I know, he has not yet been ostra- 
cized or thrown out of any of his clubs, de- 
spite his seeming preference for the enemy 
oyer our own country. 

Dr. Robert Oppenheimer admitted giving 
ald and comfort to the enemy. He has never 
explained this. Yet he is still an honored 
member of the Institute for Advanced Stud- 
les at Princeton. 

To the best af my knowledge, Owen Latti- 
more is still teaching at Johns Hopkins in 
Baltimore. 

Alger Hiss was the subject of a benign 
writeup last winter in Esquire, and a man 
who swore to Hiss’ integrity and good repu- 
tation at the trial enjoys Cabinet rank as 
our Ambassador to the United Nations. Mr, 
Stevenson has never repudiated his opinion 
of Alger Hiss. 

In recent weeks, the U.S. Government 
has stopped interpreting enemy propa- 
ganda mailed from abroad. This moves 
at your expense, gentle reader. It goes post- 
age free in this country—17% tons in 1 
week through the San Francisco post office 
alone. 

The Government has stopped fingerprint- 
ing aliens because the enemy does not like it. 

The Government has lifted the ban on 
products of forced labor, so that now the 
enemy stands to get real profit from his 
slave camps. 

i Apparently, the enemy is regarded as an 
enemy only when he actually shoves a gun 
into an American belly in Laos, in Katanga, 
or in Berlin. Otherwise, why, he is an 
utterly charming ballet dancer, pianist, or 
physicist. 

St. Thomas would certainly have a hard 
time understanding. 


Failure of Attempted Rebellion in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en- 
titled “It Is Our Problem,” which ap- 
peared April 21, 1961, in the Indianapolis 
Star. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 

Ir Is OUR PROBLEM 

The Government and the public must face 
up to the fact that the smashing of the 
attempted rebellion in Cuba is a disaster. 
It would be foolish to console ourselyes with 
explanations of why it might be considered 
otherwise. 

The much-heralded invasion has been 
tried. The rebels could not make it stick. 
Much of the anti-Castro leadership inside 
Cuba necessarily will have been exposed 
during the period of fighting, and has been 
or will be destroyed. The mounting of the 
next attempt to overthrow Castro will be 10 
times as difficult. 

Castro has made good his boasts that he 
was ready to meet and crush any invasion. 
His stock and that of the Communists will 
soar throughout Latin America. Anti- 
American propagandists have been handed a 
windfall, Respect for the United States— 
and for U.S. strength—will be the butt of a 
new surge of attack. 

Another fact to be faced is that the United 
States is involved. Manpower for the in- 
vasion was openly recruited on U.S. soil. 
Self-styled leaders of the rebellion have 
moved about U.S. cities openly and un- 
hindered. Sympathy with the invaders was 
officially expressed in Washington. In the 
eyes of the whole world, the United States 
was at least a partisan, if not a participant, 
in this effort. The United States was de- 
feated along with the starcrossed patriots 
who assaulted the beaches, 

The interests of the United States are still 
bound up with whatever may be left of this 
rebellion, and with what may follow. The 


President has declared that the United 


States would stand on the Monroe Doctrine 
and its obligations to the hemisphere, 
and would not tolerate intervention in the 
rebellion by the Soviet Union or other out- 


side powers. 


Well, the Soviet Union, directly and 
through other Red powers, has intervened. 
The invaders were met with guns and planes 
and tanks that came from Communist plants 
in Europe and Asia. There are thousands 
of European and Chinese Communist tech- 
nicians in Cuba. 

If the invasion has been smashed and 
things become as they were in Cuba, more 
arms and more men will be sent to Cuba by 
the Communist powers. 

What will the United States do about it? 

If the Nation means to stand on the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, there is only one thing to do. 
The further arming and supplying of Cuba 
from Communist sources must be stopped 
If it takes a blockade to do it, then a block- 
ade should be established, 

The hard question facing the President 
and Congress is whether the Communist in- 
tervention already accomplished in Cuba 
does not require, even now, steps to protect 
American interests and to renew the stand- 
ing of the Monroe Doctrine. 


Industrial Gains in Hungary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OY NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing is the fourth in a series of articles 
by Gaston Coblentz appearing in the 
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New York Herald Tribune. This one ap- 
Peared on May 4, 1961, and continues his 
coverage of the Hungarian situation: 
Five Yeans Arrer REVOLT, HUNGARY MAKES 
GAINS IN THE INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


(Gaston Coblentz of the Herald Tribune's 
foreign staff has gone behind the Iron Cur- 
tain for a fresh look at the situation in the 
Satellite mations. He started in Hungary, 
and this is the last of five articles on condi- 
tions there 5 years after the bloody sup- 
Pression of the anti-Red uprising. His re- 
Ports from other lands under the Commu- 
nist yoke will continue tomorrow, from 
Rumania) 


(By Gaston Coblentz) 


Bunarrsr.— Hungary has emerged, 5 years 

at ter the anti-Soviet uprising, as an Impor- 
tant supplier ot industrial equipment to the 
Soviet bloc. 

The reconsolidation of Communist power 
in Hungary has simultaneously been marked 
by industrial advances that are currently 
bringing Western European businessmen to 
Budapest to obtain license rights to a num- 
ber of Hungarian technical processes. 

HUNGARY'S PRODUCTS 

Under the recently more rational alloca- 
tion of economic functions to individual 
Satellite nations under the Soviet-sponsored 

Hungary is producing principally 
the following items for export to the Com- 
munist world: 

Electronics and instruments. In some 
electronics branches, the Hungarians are 
Considered by Western experts to be pro- 
ducing equipment of advanced international 
standard. 

Diesel engines, railroad passenger cars, 
some types of locomotives, and buses. 

Automatic control equipment for such 
Major installations as the huge projected 
Eastern European pipeline from the Soviet 
Union to East Germany. The remote con- 

trol valves, flow meters, and other items will 
be mainly supplied by Hungary. 

Raw bauxite for aluminum production. 
Hungary is short of the necessary electric 
Power needed for bauxite processing. 

CHEMICAL PLANT CONTROLS 


The Hungarian processes for which West- 
ern European industrialists are reliably re- 
Ported to be negotiating consist, at present, 
Mainly of a number of sophisticated new de- 
vices used in the automatic control of chemi- 
cal plant operations, 

Western interest in this and other devel- 
Opments has caused Budapest's few hotels to 
be fully booked for the 2-week Hungarian 
Industrial Fair starting on May 19. Rooms 
have in many cases been rationed to 2- or 3- 
day visits to accommodate a maximum num- 
ber of persons. 


EUROPE BANK DEPOSITORY 


Meanwhile, in an unusual development, 
the Hungarian National Bank is reported by 
Budapest officials to have become a depos- 
\tory for short-term funds being placed 
abroad by some Western European banks. 

Neither the identity of the banks nor the 
Tate of interest being paid on the deposits 
Was specified. However, the officials cited 
{t as proof that the Hungarian National 
Bank has again begun to play a role on in- 
ternational money markets, 

In addition, Budapest has some extremely 
knowledgeable Marxist economic ‘theoretic- 
inns who follow business developments in 
the United States and the free world in re- 
markable detail. 

SEE NO U.S. DEPRESSION 

Through the officies of the Kadar gov- 
ernment, this reporter was placed In contact 
With two of the leading Hungarians in this 
field and queried them at length on their 
interpretation of current business develop- 
ments in America and Western Europe. 
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One of them was an old-line Stalinist, 
the other a more liberal Marxist. They were 
in agreement on the following in a joint 
discussion: 

Contrary to earlier Communist theory 
they do not believe that the United States 
will inevitably plunge into another disas- 
trous depression on the 1929 scale. How- 
ever, they see a serious American recession 
ahead in the coming year, far deeper than 
any other of the postwar era. They judge 
that the root cause will prove to be Ameri- 
can industrial overcapacity. 

SEE DOLLAR EVALUATION 

They believe that the United States will 
not be able to continue shouldering vast 
foreign-aid burdens and other large expendi- 
tures abroad without a resumption of the 
gold outflow. They regard a devaluation of 
the dollar as inevitable, 

They do not consider that the Soviet 
Union will engage in a full-scale onslaught 
on the dollar by manipulation of its own 
gold reserves. They see the Communist eco- 
nomic threat to the United States in other 
important industrial and commercial areas. 

Their conclusions may or may not prove 
correct, but their precise Information and 
easy famillarity with American discount 
rates, capital investment trends, unemploy- 
ment statistics and ratios, automation prob- 
lems and the like was striking. 


Henry J. Kaiser, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 13, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Speaker, last week, Henry 
J. Kaiser, Jr., the son of one of America’s 
great industrialists, died. He was a vic- 
tim of the dread disease, multiple sclero- 
sis. In spite of his affliction, Mr. Kaiser 
devoted his life to the improvement of 
his community, and encouraged public 
interest in welfare, education, and safety 
programs that would be of great benefit 
to the people. At the same time he was 
doing this, he was diligently carrying on 
his job as a high executive in his father’s 
corporation, His life was truly exem- 
plary, and his death brings a void to his 
community, our State of California, and 
the United States. 

I would like to have incorporated in 
the Recor an editorial from the May 4, 
1961, San Leandro Morning News, which 
presents a fitting eulogy of Henry J. 
Kaiser, Jr.: 

Henry J. KAISER, JR. 

The death of Henry J. Kaiser, Jr., young- 
est son of the internationally known indus- 
trialist, is a great loss, to the entire com- 
munity. 

A victim of multiple sclerosis, young Kali- 
ser, nevertheless, gave the best he had to the 
industrial empire which his father headed, 
and of which he was a working vice presi- 
dent and director of Kaiser Industries Corp. 

He was named Oakland's outstanding citi- 
zen for 1960 for his many interests in the 
welfare programs of not only Oakland, but 
the entire bay area. 

Under his direction, the people of Oakland 
rallied from defeat of a school bonds elec- 
tion, then went on to win the election. 
Young Kaiser sparked the city's interest in 
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better schools and better school support, 
through an independent organization which 
was set up to spotlight the needs of Oakland 
schools. 

The merit of a man is not in what he says, 
but in what he has accomplished. And Hen- 
ry J. Kaiser, Jr., has accomplished much for 
the betterment of the community. He was 
a leader who was respected by all who came 
in contact with him and loved by all who 
knew him. 


A New Lobbying Technique 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 19, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the last Congress, I took the 
floor to discuss in some detail the then 
current proposal which was being ad- 
vanced to put medical care for the aged 
under the social security syStem—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, March 24, 1960, 
page 6066 and the following pages. In 
the course of that speech I made refer- 
ence to post cards which had been 
printed by the Committee on Political 
Education of the AFL-CIO, post cards 
picturing two fine looking old people and 
quoting, out of context, the Bible by use 
of the phrase “Cast me not off.” 

In this Congress we have another pro- 
posal to put medical care for the aged 
under social security, H.R. 4222, the so- 
called King-Anderson bill. Once again 


there has begun a post card campaign in 


support of this measure, a campaign 
which, I fee] certain, can once again be 
laid at the doorstep of the COPE. The 
technique has changed; no longer do the 
post cards bear the picture of the hand- 
some old couple and the printed message. 
There is a new, stereotype message, it 
asserts that the writer “personally” 
knows some older people who do not have 
adequate medical care. 

In the past, when proponents of the 
social security approach to medical care 
said they had personal knowledge of 
elderly persons who were unable to afford 
medical care, I have taken great pains to 
look into these assertions. I shall do so 
again with these post cards, asking for 
specific in the cases of which the signers 
of these form post cards have knowledge. 

I have the same desire as any other 
Member of this House to see these elderly 
people in our society receive adequate 
health care, health care in the finest 
tradition of the American society which 
now enjoys the greatest health care pro- 
gram of any society at any time. I be- 
lieve, and this belief is based upon the 
experience I have had in studying other 
cases cited to me in which it was claimed 
that an individual or group of older 
persons was without adequate medical 
care, that upon careful investigation of 
those situations in which it is asserted 
that an elderly person cannot obtain 
proper health care, it will be found that 
any failure is in the administration of 
an existing program and not in the ab- 
sence of a program to fit the need. 
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I am anxious that the cases which 
these post cards cite, cases of elderly 
people without adequate medical care, 
be carefully studied and that the cases 
be put before the proper authorities so 
that the programs which now cover these 
situations can be put into effect in the 
particular instance. I believe that by a 
thorough study of the assertions that 
there are those without proper care un- 
der existing health care programs we can 
get closer to the heart of the real prob- 
lem in health care and the financing of 
it and frame policies by which we can 
assure the benefit of our great American 
health care system is extended to all of 
our citizens. 

I would like at this point, Mr. Speaker, 
to insert in the Recorp a mimeographed 
sample from which post cards in this 
new campaign are being prepared. The 
writer is urged to write his Congress- 
man using the suggested wording. One 
of my constituents, perhaps unwilling 
to put this message in his own handwrit- 
ing, sent the sample instead: 

SAMPLE, FRONT OF POSTCARD (ADDRESS) 

Hon. THomas B. Curtis, House Office Build- 
ing. Washington 26, D.C. 

SUGGESTED LETTER NO. 1 
Date 

Dran CONGRESSMAN CURTIS: I feel that it 
is most important that H.R. 4222 be passed. 
I personally know some elderly persons who 
are not getting proper medical care at this 
time because they cannot afford it. 

Sincerely yours, 


SUGGESTED LETTER NO. 2 

DOG EE 
Dran CONGRESSMAN CURTIS: I feel that it 
is most important that H.R. 4222 be passed. 
I personally know some other elderly persons 
besides myself who are not getting proper 
medical care at this time because we can- 


ee —— 2 


(Write in your address) 


Freedom, Si, Communism, Never 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a most impressive editorial from 
a recent edition of the celebrated 
Worcester (Mass.) Gazette entitled The 
Meaning of Communism.” It is refresh- 
ing that the able editorial of this paper 
which makes many valuable contribu- 
tions to contemporary thought on public 
issues should have drawn attention in 
this admirable editorial to the morals 
and concepts of family life against the 
Communist backdrop. 
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When fundamental Marxist beliefs 
are considered, it will be seen and recog- 
nized by fair, impartial commentators 
that, as the editorial points out, the 
Marxist virus is imbedding itself deeper 
into Soviet society, and this trend ap- 
pears most ominously in the field of fam- 
ily relations which are, in contemplation 
of Western civilization, the very founda- 
tion stone of free, democratic society. 

It is unfortunate, indeed, that we have 
some thinkers and commentators among 
us who are willing to gloss over or make 
light of the various antidemocratic, anti- 
religious, and antisocial ideas which are 
essential parts and working techniques 
of the Communist ideology. There are 
also those who do not believe that the 
Communist conspiracy constitutes a 
great threat to our democratic system, or 
our free enterprise system. 

Even a cursory study of Marxism 
demonstrates certain fundamentals that 
are not only alien to but incompatible 
with free, democratic principles. ‘The 
specious idea of class struggle, the mate- 
rialistic conception of history, the fanat- 
ical hatred of and opposition to all 
forms of religious belief, the incessant 


warfare against the institutions of the 


family and other traditional patterns of 
freedom, the fostering of racial, and 
religious antagonism, offenses against 
international order and continual ag- 
gression, and threats of aggression, ac- 
companied by nefarious infiltration of 
other weak governments and nations— 
all clearly reveal the Marxist system as 
one committed to hatred, animosity, 
violence, and enmity toward most of 
the most precious ideas upon which 
Western civilization rests, toward the 
human race itself. 

The Soviet Marxist system is based on 
the theory that a man as such has no 
being or existence independent of the 
state, but is merely a puppet of. the 
great, bureaucratic, absolute superstate 
which neither recognizes his existence 
as an individual soul, nor his basic rights 
as a human being. 

Under this system marriage and di- 
vorce are reduced to post card status. 
Human relations between husband and 
wife, father and mother, sister and 
brother, and relatives and members of 
the family circle are either blatantly 
ridiculed and discouraged, or system- 
atically prohibited with the thought that 
in time over the course of a few genera- 
tions, filial love, and the instinct for 
family life can be suppressed and its 
great powers transferred to a superstate 


gre. 

People who are capable of holding to 
such beliefs simply do not know human 
nature. They fail to observe the con- 
duct of the jungle beast, let alone the 
sacrifice that parents and members of 
families have historically made through- 
out the centuries in ways so graphic as 
to defy description. The idea of this 
seeming, gross oversight could not be 
better expressed than it is in this edi- 
torial. If we destroy the family institu- 
tion there will be little, if anything, left 
of civilization, 

The eloquent editors of the Gazette 
could do no better service to the country 
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at this time than to continue their writ- 
ings on the ghastly ideological deficien- 
cies of the Marxist system and the de- 
basement of human feelings and human 
values which it entails, not to speak of 
its dangerous penetration into the in- 
ternal fabric of this Nation and much of 
the free world. 

Let us awaken, Americans. Tomorrow 
may be too late. 

Time and time again in my public ut- 
terances and statements I have decried 
the subtle and not so subtle attacks of 
organized communism on the family 
unit, upon our Western religious spirit 
and morality, upon our basic economic 
and social patterns and our entire way of 
life. I have repeatedly deplored the in- 
sidious growth and spread of Communist 
ideas in American educational, scien- 
tific, and secular life. But my warnings 
and urgent pleas seem too often to have 
fallen on deaf ears. Why will not the 
American people and their leaders be 
aroused to these great perils? 

The article follows: 

THE MEANING OF COMMUNISM 


For the past few years, certain quarters 
have been hopefully promoting the theory 
that the Soviet Union is mellowing. Those 
who hold this view predict that time is 
softening the harsh Communist ideology and 
that greater wealth and freedom will even- 
tually turn Russia into a sort of middle class, 
social welfare state with which we can co- 
exist peacefully. e 

But recent indications suggest that this 
is at best a half-truth, if even that, Far 
from relaxing its hold, the Marxist virus is 
embedding itself deeper in Soviet society. 
In some respects, at least, the Soviet Union 
is becoming more like George Orwell's vision 
of 1984 than like the United States of 
America. 

This trend is seen most ominously in the 
field of family relationships, which are the 
foundation and the key to the free, demo- 
cratic way of life. The Soviet planners have 
correctly concluded that reactionary family 
ties are the biggest obstacle to “pure com- 
munism."” And they have also apparently 
concluded that the answer is the virtually 
total separation of children and parents from 
infancy, with the children brought up in 
state-run collectives. 

A recent article by Stanislav Strumilin, 
deputy chairman of the Soviet State Plan- 
ning Commission, spells it out: 

“Parents will be permitted to visit the 
children’s premises and their living quar- 
ters as often as the rules allow. But a 
children's collective, when directed by an 
experienced pedagogue, is incomparably bet- 
ter equipped to give the greatest indoctrina- 
tion to the child with the best social habits 
than the most loving and attentive mothers. 
Egotistic inclinations of the child will be 
snuffed out in the cradle. In place of this, 
all inborn social instincts and sympathies 
will be developed as the result of new con- 
ditioned reflexes formed in the process of 
daily comradely interrelationships.” 

To the Westerner, there is something ob- 
scene in this. The idea of tiny children be- 
ing deliberately cut off from the loving care 
of their mothers, brought up through their 
formative years to think of the state as the 
source of all intelligence and goodness, with- 
out religion, without the warmth of family 
ties, without knowing the meaning of home, 
is abhorrent. The generation thus pro- 
duced will surely be a new race of massmen, 
cut off from the human traditions that have 
shaped all civilization for thousands of 
years. 
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The Soviet state apparently is preparing 
to go through with this program, to separate 
children from their parents as early and as 
completely as possible. But in their rush 
to produce a breed of willing, instinctive 
automatons, will the masters of the Soviet 
people overreach themselves? Is there any- 
thing in Marx or Engels that can ease the 
ache in the lonely human heart? 


Urban Renewal Work Slowed by Stringent 
Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Kansas City Kansan, of April 
23, 1961, concerning problems faced by 
certain urban renewal efforts. I re- 
spectfully call it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

Unna RENEWAL SLOWED BY STRINGENT Laws 
(By Bob Snair) 

President John F. Kennedy, who has been 
trying to uncover stumbling blocks delaying 
Federal urban renewal programs, can find 
one of the biggest obstructions right in his 
own backyard in Washington, D.C, 

It is the estrangement between the Urban 
Renewal Agency and its parent organization, 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
The HHFA's stringent requirements in sale 
contracts between cities with Federal urban 
renewal projects and developers has been a 
source of irritation to URA officials through- 
out the Nation. 

A case in point is the Gateway project 
here. Reynolds Metals Co., a subsidiary of 
Reynolds Aluminum Co, submitted its offer 
to buy the residential portion of Gateway 
in September of 1959. Following a public 
hearing on April 8, 1960, the city commis- 
sioners accepted the offer. 

One year has lapsed and the URA here 
still does not have a signed sale contract 
with Reynolds to nail down the transaction. 

Price has nothing to do with the inability 
of the city and Reynolds to get together. 


It is the HHFA which has insisted on. 


having certain requirements written into the 
Sales contract which Reynolds finds inac- 
ceptable. Since the HHFA guarantees fi- 
nancing, its approval must be obtained. 

There are no standard sale contracts ac- 
+ teptable in all parts of the country partly 
because of the difference in State laws. 

Many URA officials contend the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency does not under- 
Stand the conception of urban redevelopment 
projects. The HHFA has become oriented 
to profitable suburban developments and is 
afraid to take risks involved in underwrit- 
ing less profitable blight clearance projects, 
URA officials have sald. 

Kansas City, Mo., met with even more 
frustration in attempting to develop the At- 
tucks Urban Renewal project. Attucks lay 
cleared for about 3 years before it was un- 
dertaken by the Reynolds Co. after two 
other contractors failed to get it started. 

Reynolds Metals submitted an offer to buy 
Attucks about the same time it made the 
offer on the Gateway property. The Rey- 
nolds Co, decided to develop the Attucks 
Project first, primarily because the land was 
already cleared and also because of Mis- 
souri's tax abatement laws. 
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The Reynolds Co. and Kansas City, Mo., 
still have not signed their sale contract for 
Attucks, Kansas City, Mo., URA officials be- 
lieve, however, it will be signed within a 
few days as the result of some pressure on 
the HHFA from high government sources. 

A URA official in Kansas City, Mo., said 
his organization met with a series of baffling 
delays in their attempts to execute a sales 
contract for Attucks. A contract acceptable 
to the URA and the developers never seemed 
to be suitable to the HHFA, he said. 

Frequently the HHFA would return the 
contracts without giving adequate explana- 
tions why it was rejected, the URA official 
reported. When the URA pressed the HHFA 
for more information, they were unable to 
get a satisfactory explanation, he sald. 

The Reynolds Co., one of the biggest urban 
renewal developers in the Nation, is featured 
in an article in April 15 edition of Business 
Week. 

The Reynolds Co. had said it would not 
start Gateway until Attucks is underway. 
Since that goal is near reality, Reynolds 
Metals ts expected to start exerting more 
pressure to get a contract for Gateway. 


Address by Irving Maness, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration for Procurement and Tech- 
nical Assistance, Before National 
Independent Dairies Association, April 
11, Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
cent convention of the National Inde- 
pendent Dairies Association, held here in 
April, an informative address was made 
by Mr. Irving Maness, Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the Small Business Administra- 
tion for procurement and technical as- 
sistance. He explained SBA procure- 
ment policy and its effect in the dairy 
field. 

For 6 years prior to his recent assump- 
tion of his present position Mr. Maness 
did distinguished service as a member 
of the staff of the House Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business. 

His address follows: 

ADDRESS BY IRVING MANESS 

I am glad to be here today to meet with 
you members of the National Independent 
Dairies Association on the occasion of your 
fourth annual meeting, 

When your executive secretary, D. C. 
Daniel, asked me to speak about our pro- 
grams to assist small Arms, I was only too 
glad to doso. For I know that you are faced 
with many problems, not the least of which 
is having to compete with giant concerns in 
the dairy industry. 

As you may know, I took office less than a 
month ago as Deputy Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration for Procure- 
ment and Technical Assistance. But I 
hasten to assure you that I am no stranger 
to the problems of small business. For 6 
years before assuming my present post, I 
was counsel to the House Select Committee 
on Small Business and chief counsel to the 
House Subcommittee No. 2 on Government 
Procurement Loans and Disposal and Sub- 
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committee No. 3 on Foreign Aid-Foreign 
Trade and Basic metals. 

So I have long been concerned with the 
problems of small business and I assure you 
that as Deputy Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration I share with Ad- 
ministrator John Horne a determination to 
make our programs of assistance to small 
firms as effective as we possibly can. 

You will be glad to know that our deter- 
mination to increase the amount of Govern- 
ment purchases awarded to small firms has 
the wholehearted support of President Ken- 
nedy. The President recently announced 
that his administration will try to increase 
by at least 10 percent the $3,444 million in 
military contracts allotted to small firms in 
1960, with particular emphasis on defense 
contracts to small firms in distressed areas. 

As many of you gentlemen know, one of 
the basic and continuing problems of small 
business is that of securing a fair share of 
Government purchases. This is important. 
When one considers that total Government 
procurement expenditures amount to $29 
billion a year—that the U.S. Government is 
by far the largest single consumer of goods 
and services in our economy—then it readily 
becomes apparent that it is important for 
small firms to have an opportunity to share 
in this continuing investment in our na- 
tional security. 

For the fact of the matter is that about 
96 percent of the businesses in our Nation 
are small businesses, and the continued wel- 
fare of our economy depends in great 
measure on keeping open the avenues of op- 
portunity for small firms. 

The larger firms have a very important role 
to play in our economy—no one, I think, 
would deny this. But the Congress has long 
been concerned that the smaller firms be 
given a fair opportunity to share in the 
purchases and sales of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

That is why in the Small Business Act, as 
amended, the Congress stated its intention 
that “a fair proportion of the total pur- 
chases and contracts for property and serv- 
ices of the Government (including, but not 
limited to contracts for maintenance, re- 
pair, and construction) be placed with small- 
business enterprises,” and that “a fair pro- 
portion of the total sales of Government 
property be made to such enterprises.” 

As Deputy SBA Administrator for Pro- 
curement and Technical Assistance it is my 
job to make this program as effective as we 
possibly can, and I assure you that we have 
the full support of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration and of the Congress on both sides of 
the aisle. 

We have developed a number of programs 
to carry out this objective. I shall not go 
into detail about these programs here, but 
we have pamphlets which explain these pro- 
grams fully and, of course, our procurement 
Specialists in each of our 55 offices through- 
out the country stand ready to offer their 
assistance, 

But today I do want to tell you about how 
this program of procurement assistance ap- 
plies to the small dairies, what we have done 
to help these small dairies sell their products 
to the Government, and some of the prob- 
lems we have encountered. 

The SBA and the principal Government 
buying agencies cooperate in setting aside 
suitable Government purchases to be made 
exclusively from small business concerns. 

Class set-asides have been made by the 
SBA on Government purchases of dairy prod- 
ucts including fresh milk at 24 Government 
installations. In addition to this, individual 
set-asides have been made at a number of 
other installations. 

In recently looking over some of the pre- 
award individual set-asides I find that sizable 
proposed Government purchass of milk and 
dairy products have been set aside for bid- 
ding by small firms at Government defense 
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bases in Missouri, Kansas, 
Wyoming. 

But you small dairy operators must under- 
stand that in order to obtain such set-asides 
the Small Business Administration must be 

able to assure contracting officers that there 
will be sufficient competition from small 
business concerns to insure a reasonable price 
to the Government. 

In the past we have often had to- work 
very hard to interest small dairies in bidding 
on proposed Government purchases in order 
to obtain the necessary competition. 

Many military bases, posts, camps or sta- 
tions purchase their own requirements of 
dairy products and fresh milk. Others have 
military subsisteuce market centers make the 
purchases for them. 

Joint set-asides have not yet been made on 
purchases of dairy products by military sub- 
gistence centers. However, an arrangement 
is now being negotiated with the Headquar- 
ters of the Military Subsistence Supply 
Agency for set-asides on perishable subsist- 
ence items, including dairy products. 

When the details of this arrangement are 
completed we expect that a small business 
set-aside determination for each purchase by 
a market center will be made at the Head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

In all candor, I must admit that there are 
a number of military installations at which 
joint set-asides are not being made on dairy 
products. But let me explain to you just 
why this is so. 

In the first place, our manpower for this 
type of work is limited. We have simply been 
unable to cover all of the many widely- 
scattered installations with our capable but 
limited staff. 

But this is only part of our problem. As I 
said before, in many cases small business 
concerns—and this includes small dairies— 
hve not been competitive at many instal- 
lations. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that we 
cannot make small business set-asides un- 
less small business concerns will follow 
through and enter competitive bids. Quite 
often in the past we have asked small dairies 
if they would like to bid on a proposed Gov- 
ernment purchase of dairy products and 
have gotten very favorable replies. But when 
the opportunity to bid is presented, when a 
set-aside has been made, they simply fail 
to respond with a bid. 

In cases like this there is very little we can 
do. 

Let me cite briefly a single case, which I 
have been assured is only too typical. 

Two small dairies in a mid-Western State 
had come to the SBA and requested help in 
obtaining a share of Government business, 
We explained our program and they assured 
us they were interested and would follow 
through on any help we could give them. 

Later we notified them of a proposed pur- 
chase of fresh milk by a local military instal- 
lation and told them we were seeking to 
have a portion set-aside for bidding by small 
firms. The manager of each of these small 
dairies assured us that they would follow 
through and enter competitive bids. They 
were enthusiastic in their response. 

On the basis of this assurance a set-aside 
was initiated by the SBA but was rejected 
by the contracting officials because they said 
they had assurance from only one small 
firm—which incidentally was not one of the 
two which had come to us for help in this 
1 it would enter a competitive 

So the SBA again talked with the managers 
of these two small dairies and again we re- 
ceived assurance that they would bid. On 
the basis of this we appealed the set-aside 
to the Secretary of the Service. 

Our appeal to the was made on 
the assurance given us by these two firms 
that they wanted and needed this business 
and they were eager to bid. 


Colorado, and 
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Well, what was the upshot? Even after 
we carried an appeal to the Secretary of 
the Service, these two small dairies failed to 
submit bids. 

When we later asked the managers of these 
small dairies why they had not submitted 
bids, what were their replies? One of them 
said, The bidding forms were mislaid when 
we moved our office.” The other said, We 
received the bidding forms, but frankly we 
just forgot to bid.” 

There is an actual case. And I must say 
that at this installation our chances of get- 
ting set-asides for small business concerns 
are decidedly remote. 

I have spoken to you today as straight for- 
wardly as I know how. I have done this 
because I want to make it perfectly clear 
that our program of procurement assistance 
for small firms is a two-way street. 

We are determined to carry forward this 
program of assistance to small firms as. ef- 
fectively as we can. And when we do get 
the wholehearted support of the small firms 
we are trying to help, we can and do get good 
results, 

Let me say in closing that government and 
business are natural allies. We know that 
your success in business and our success in 
government are intertwined. 

It is in that spirit that we shall forge ahead 
to bring in the months ahead a greater 
measure of participation by small firms in 
the supplying of the goods and services that 
our Government needs. 


Birthday Greetings to Former President 
Harry S. Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 13, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to join with millions of my fellow 
citizens in paying tribute to former 
President Harry S. Truman on the event 
of his 77th birthday. It was a high 
privilege for me to have had the oppor- 
tunity to serve as a Member of this body 
under this great American’s strong and 
vigorous leadership. 

As histories are written in later years, 
I am confident that they will place Mr, 
Truman among the greatest of our Pres- 
idents. He was a good President. It 
has been said that a truly great man is 
one who can walk with kings but never 
lose the common touch. Of no man was 
this more true than of Harry Truman. 

President Truman was called upon to 
guide our Nation through the period of 
rebuilding a free and stable world—a 
world which knew the threat and danger 
of totalitarian tyranny. 


TRUE TO HIS CONVICTIONS 


Crucial decisions were made by Presi- 
dent Truman with frankness and cour- 
age. He stood firm in his convictions 
and for economic, social, and humani- 
tarian justice to which he was sincerely 
dedicated. He bravely withstood the 
smears and insults which throughout all 
history have been hurled at those who 
champion human rights and social jus- 
tice. It is these qualities that will give 
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Harry Truman a rightful place in his- 
tory as one of our great Presidents. 

While the duty of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was to lead our Nation 
through the war, it was the duty of 
President Truman to lead us through 
the long, hard peace which was always 
threatened by the perils of communism. 
I am sure that future historians will 
bear out my firm belief that Mr. Tru- 
mah carried out his duty with vigor and 
strength. 

When communism threatened West- 
ern Europe, President Truman answered 
with the Marshal plan. When commu- 
nism threatened our Asian neighbors, 
President Truman met their challenge 
with firm and resolute action. When 
communism threatened Berlin, President 
Truman met their challenge with all 
the resources of our free Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with my colleagues 
and fellow Americans in extending to 
President Truman and his wonderful 
wife my best wishes for continued good 
health and many more happy birthdays. 


Back-Door Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include my Report From Washington,” 
on the subject of “Back-Door Spend- 
ing”: 

The following statement is taken from the 
U.S. Constitution: 

“No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law.” 

When one tries to find out what govern- 
mental policies have contributed to our 48- 
cent dollar, he finds that a reckless uncon- 
stitutional procedure called back-door spend- 
ing must bare a major share of the blame. 

Back-door spending is the method by 
which many Federal agencies are able to 
get their hands on funds without annual 
review. by House or Senate appropriations 
committees, or by Congress as a whole. Basi- 
cally, it is of two types: 

1. The agency is permitted to borrow 
money directly from the Treasury instead 
of being required to justify expenditures and 
obtain funds from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee * **or** . 

2. The agency is permitted to incur con- 
tractual obligations prior to review by the 
Appropriations Committee, which in effect 
reduces the appropriating process to a mere 
rubberstamp approval of money already 
spent. In this manner, billions of our tax 
dollars are authorized for expenditure with 
no control being exercised by the Congress. 
Congress has no chance to tell the agency, 
“You may spend so much.” The spending 
is not counted in the budget. There is no 
revenue-raising, just borrowing. 

If we played ball like this back home, the 
police chief, the fire chief, the public works 
director, and all the other city department 
heads would merely tell the finance director 
how much money he needed (or wanted) and 
the finance director would be obliged to com- 
ply with the request. The city council would 
have no say over how wisely the money 
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Was spent, or if there was enough revenue 
to pay the total bill. 

This is one of the major reasons why the 
Federal debt and limit is now at $288 bil- 
lion and headed higher. This is the way 
Congress has lost control of Government 
Spending to the agency directors with their 
insatiable appetites. 

The effort of conservatives to stop this 
back-door spending of taxpayer’s money has 
been dealt a severe blow with the passage 
of the so-called depressed areas bill—and 
$300 million of the money to be spent on 
this dubious project will be obtained 
through the back door. No budget account- 
ing and no strings attached. 

The chairman of the House Appropria- 
tlons Committee, CLARENCE CANNON of Mis- 
souri, called it “financial duplicity, fiscal in- 
Sanity.” 

Several other bills have contained this 
same back-door provision, notably the Latin- 
American $500 million foreign aid measure. 

Shortly after the Rules Committee was 
Packed, a resolution calling for a halt to the 
Practice of back-door spending was sub- 
mitted to the committee. It carried the 
Signatures of 122 Members of the House, 
including mine, so here was an issue on 
. Which the House could work its will. 

At this point it became clear that the 
Purpose of the Rules Committee packing was 
not to allow legislation to reach the floor, 
but to prevent legislation from reaching the 
floor which the administration did not ap- 
prove. The committee killed the resolution 
by an 8 to 7 vote. 

The sooner we recognize that this has been 
& pure and simple power struggle, the sooner 
the Rules Committee fight will be placed in 
its proper perspective. The public should 
know that we did not experience a fight to 
abolish the power of the Rules Committee. 
It was a fight to place that power in different 
hands—those of the spenders. 

A final last-ditch battle is underway to by- 
Pass the Rules Committee in an effort to 
stop back-door spending. A discharge peti- 
tion is being prepared to take the issue out 
of the clutches of the Rules Committee and 
On to the floor of the House. It will require 
219 signatures, I will sign the petition and 
am making every effort to influence others 
to do the same. I believe our future solvency 
is at stake. 


New Developments at the Speculator Tree 
Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ro- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York State Conservationist of 
February~March 1961 relating to the 
Speculator Tree Farm of the Interna- 
tional Paper Co., located at Speculator, 
N. V., in my district: 3 
THe SPECULATOR TREE Farm—A MAJOR 

ADIRONDACK LANDOWNER BECOMES a Coop- 

ERATOR UNDER THE FISH AND WILDLIFE 

MANAGEMENT AcT 


(By Robert G. Zilliox, regional supervisor for 
fish and game, New York State Conserva- 
tion Department) 

In September of 1959, the State Fish and 
Wildlife Management Board invited repre- 
sentatives of private and corporate owners of 
large timberlands to a meeting in Ray 
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Brook. The objective was to discuss mutual 
problems and determine how and where the 
provisions of the State's new Fish and Wild- 
life Management Act could contribute to 
their solution and, at the same time, add to 
the opportunity for public hunting and fish- 
ing. This preview was followed by several 
meetings between the International Paper 
Co, and the department during the spring 
and summer of 1960. Specific problems were 
discussed and provisions for a cooperative 
agreement worked out, 

Now, to shed a little light on the type of 
operation involved, a tree farm can be con- 
sidered any privately-owned, taxpaying for- 
est area, larger than five acres, scientifically 
managed and dedicated to the growing and 
harvesting of tree crops. Certain standards 
and procedures are required before a tract 
can be certified by the New York State Tree 
Farm Committee. Contrary to popular be- 
lief, certification as a tree farm does not en- 
title the landowner to any tax abatement 
“gimmick.” 

Nor is the Speculation Tree Farm a level 
piece of ground with walst-high trees over 
which deer heads are readily discernible. 
Rather, as the accompanying photographs 
show, this 29,400 acres of International Paper 
Co.'s land, located in Hamilton County near 
Speculator, is typical Adirondack big woods 
country. 

Most of International Paper Co. lands in 
New York (including their Speculator Tree 
Farm) are open to the general public—and 
have been for more than 60 years. How- 
ever, increasing hunting pressure and un- 
solved wildlife-forestry management prob- 
lems set the stage for negotiations under 
Fish and Wildlife Management Act. Inter- 
national was interested in the orderly har- 
yest of fish and game, the effects of big 
game population on timber resources and the 
Dep ent was interested in the possible 
solution of these problems so as to keep 
these lands open to public recreation. The 
resultant cooperative agreement included the 
following management procedures: 

1. Deer browse damage information. Deer 
browse surveys are presently in progress in 
this area by fompany personnel, The De- 
partment will provide advisory assistance in 
these surveys and aid in the analysis of sur- 
vey data. 

2. Hunter distribution and deer harvest 
information. The Department conducted 
four deer check stations per weekend for 
the first 3 weekends of the big game season. 
The record showed that approximately 5,000 
man-days were spent hunting in the interior 
portion of the area and it is apparent a com- 
parable amount of time was spent hunting 
the lands bordering Routes 8 and 30. Forty- 
two deer and three bear were checked 
through the deer stations, with an estimate 
of about 100 deer coming from the tract. 
Most of the deer taken were shot less than 
2 miles from where the hunters’ cars were 
parked, Check station data showed that 31 
percent of the hunters stayed at hotels, mo- 
tels, or leased camps; 39 percent traveled to 
and from home; 5 percent stayed at Depart- 
ment campsites; 9 percent camped on State 
land or in trailers; 2 percent slept in cars, 
and 14 percent were not classified. Ap- 
proximately 11 percent of the hunters had 
party permits involving a possible 42 per- 
cent of the hunters in party permit hunting. 
Many hunters came from the Albany-Schen- 
ectady area. Southern New York and Long 
Island were also represented. Five percent 
of the total were out-of-State hunters. 

3. Safety precautions for active logging 
operations. The Department provided safety 
zone posters which the landowner put up in 
areas where active logging operations were 
in progress. 

4. Parking areas. The landowner provided 
strategically located parking areas and per- 
mitted the use by the public of its logging 
roads. 
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5. Mile markers. The landowner provided 
mile markers on the interior road network 
as a guide to the hunter. 

6. Protective patrol. The Department pro- 
vided full-time protective patrol and also 
aided in controlling camping, fires, and edu- 
cating the public in use of the area. No 
hunting accidents, few conservation law vio- 
lations and good cooperation from hunters 
highlighted the big game season. 

7. Education toward proper land use. The 
landowner provided a detailed brochure and 
sportsmen’s map of the area showing nearby 
Lewey Lake and Moffet Beach campsites, op- 
erated by the Bureau of Camps and Trails to 
provide camping facilities for tree farm and 
other hunters. 

8. Identification of nearby State lands. 
The Division of Lands and Forests erected 
signs denoting State lands adjacent to the 
cooperator area. 

9. Fisheries. Although the cooperative 
agreement received its inaugural during the 
hunting season, plans are in progress for 
lake, pond, and stream surveys of area wa- 
ters during 1961. Some of the waters on the 
tree farm area are now being stocked by the 
Department; however, up-to-date manage- 
ment plans for all waters are needed. 

Due to the road network and mile mark- 
ers in the area, there were few lost hunters. 
However, midway through the big game sea- 
son one hunter became separated from his 
companions and spent the night in the 
woods. Game protectors, rangers, and vol- 
unteers searched until 2 a.m., firing many 
shots in an attempt to guide him out to a 
road. Finding his way out the next morn- 
ing, the errant nimrod’s opening remarks to 
Special Game Protector Robert were: “I 
don't know if you guys know it or not, but 
there is a heck of a lot of night shooting go- 
ing on in this country,” 

Some hunters were undoubtedly disap- 
pointed about the deer not being as numer- 
ous as the hunters on the area. The ex- 
cellent sportsmen’s map prepared and 
distributed by International Paper for the 
Speculator Tree Farm and the resultant 
publicity unintentionally contributed to the 
idea that the place was overrun with deer. 
At any rate, Ranger Page stopped to talk 
to a hunter who was reclining against a 
tree, sipping hot coffee and munching on a 
sandwich along the East Road. After listen- 
ing to the hunter’s pleasantries concerning a 
dearth of deer in the area, Page pointed up 
the road about 100 feet and casually asked 
the hunter what was in the road. Feverish 
activity on the part of the once reclining 
hunter failed to affect the health and mo- 
bility of an 8-point buck crossing the road. 

The development and execution of the 
plans called for in the Tree Farm agreement 
was an excellent example of cooperation be- 
tween various departmental units. Frank 
Moore, chairman, district board 10, likened 
the cooperation to the play of a well-drilled 
football team. 


The significance of this agreement be- 
tween the Department and International 
Paper is the concept and vision it embodies 
for the future of public uses of private 
lands in the Adirondack region. Here is a 
design for large Adirondack landowners be- 
set with problems related to continued rec- 
reational use of private lands by the public. 
It should serve as a blueprint for other large 
landowners whose acres are presently closed 
to the general public. With the big game 
season ended in the Adirondacks, Interna- 
tional Paper and Department personnel con- 
cur that the aims and objectives of the 
cooperative agreement have had a successful 
launching. Proper behavior, sportsmanlike 
conduct, respect for signs, buildings and 
equipment and observance of laws, rules 
and regulations will, in the last analysis, de- 
cide the fate of this and most other land- 
owner agreements. 


Dr. Edward C. Welsh, Good Choice for 
Space Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp an article pub- 
lished in the New York Times on 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961, entitled “Be- 
hind the Space Scene.“ 

The article is about Dr. Edward C. 
Welsh, who was recently named as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Council. In this ca- 
Pacity, Dr. Welsh will be the principal 
assistant to the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil, Vice President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
whom he will aid in drafting the Na- 
tion’s space budget and step up the U.S. 
space effort. 

It is universally recognized by now 
that the space age is the most challeng- 
ing factor of our times. Under the cir- 
cumstances, we are indeed fortunate to 
have a man of Dr. Welsh’s caliber and 
background to assume a leading post 
with the Space Council. I wish to take 
this opportunity to congratulate Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Vice President JOHN- 
Son on the excellent choice they have 
made in selecting Dr. Welsh for this very 
important and responsible position. 
There is no doubt in my mind that he 
will render great service to our Nation. 

The article about Dr. Welsh is as 
follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 10, 1961] 
BEHIND THE SPACE Scene—Epwarp Cristy 
WELSH 
Wasuincton, May 9.—For nearly 20 years 
Dr. Edward Cristy Welsh has belonged to 
the legion of public servants who from be- 
hind the scenes influence and direct public 
decisions but never receive public recog- 

nition. 

The post-war reorganization of Japan's in- 
dustry was largely the result of the handi- 
Work of the 51-year-old economist, who 
started off as a university teacher and turned 
to Government service in World War II. 
The attacks of Senator STUART SYMINGTON 
of Missouri and his fellow Democrats on the 
defense policies of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration were often based on the ideas and 
facts furnished by him. 

Recently Dr. Welsh moved into a more 
Open role as executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Council. As 
the principal assistant to Vice President 
Johnson, the council chairman, he has been 
given the responsibility for drafting an ex- 
Panded space budget, which is to accelerate 
the Nation's efforts in space. 

As the alter ego for public officials, Dr. 
Welsh has two necessary attributes for any 
good staff assistant—a gluttony for work and 
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an incisive mind which can digest vast 
amounts of material and then present it in 
condensed form for an official. 

A slight man 5 feet 11 inches, 140 pounds, 
Dr. Welsh has a reservoir of energy that per- 
mits him to work up to 90 hours a week 
when a lively issue ts boiling. As a physician 
told him after a recent physical examination, 
“You seem to be strung together with elec- 
trical wires.“ 

In recent years, Dr. Welsh has been legis- 
lative assistant to Senator SYMINGTON—& 
job that has permitted him to become one 
of the best informed military experts on 
Capitol Hill. 

His association with Senator SYMINGTON 
dates back a decade, when Mr, SYMINGTON, 
after resigning as Secretary of the Air Force, 
became chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, and hired Dr. Welsh as his 
assistant. 

Mr. SYMINGTON took Dr. Welsh along when 
he moved over to become administrator of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
when he was elected to the Senate in 1952. 

Dr. Welsh started his Government career 
in 1942 as regional price executive of the 
Office of Price Administration's headquar- 
ters in Cleveland, Ohio. After 2 years he 
was brought to Washington to become Di- 
rector of Field Operations for Price Control 
and then Deputy Administrator for Price 
Control. 

Early in 1947, at the invitation of Gen- 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur, he be- 
came chief of the antitrust occupation gov- 
ernment in Japan. Among his responsibili- 
ties were the dissolution of the Japanese car- 
tels and financial reorganization of most of 
Japan's major companies. 

At the conclusion of his work in 1950, he 
was cited by General MacArthur for “laying 
the foundation for private competitive en- 
terprise in Japan.” 

Dr. Welch, who was born in Long Valley, 
N.J., in 1909, began his career as a univer- 
sity teacher and economist. After graduat- 
ing from Lafayette College in 1930, he taught 
at Tufts College, the University of Cin- 
cinnati and 8 years at Ohio State University, 
where he received his Ph. D. in economics. 

It was while on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati that he met his fu- 
ture wife, Carolyn B. White of Cincinnati. 
They were married in 1935. The Welshes, 
who have no children, are a working team, 
with Mrs. Welsh serving as his secretary. 


Statement by Episcopal Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment adopted by the Washington Dio- 
cesan Convention recently, with refer- 
ence to the giving of invocations at our 
major national ceremonies, 


For the interest of the Congress, I feel 
it is wise to publish the following state- 
ment in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY EPISCOPAL CONVENTION 


At the inauguration of President Kennedy 
four clergymen shared in the ceremonies. 
With the wide diversity of religious beliefs 
among the people of our country, it is un- 
derstandable that those who planned the in- 
auguration and that those who have planned 
other ceremonies of national significance 
would wish to have the major religious 
groupings of our Nation represented. We 
understand this and we appreciate the in- 
tention, but we do not believe it is necessary 
or wise. Such representation makes for im- 
balance in the ceremonies and reduces their 
total effectiveness. 

We know that the members of each church 
group represented by a clergyman in a na- 
tional ceremony are honored to have one of 
their church chosen to participate. We also 
know that a clergyman of any church, dis- 
tinguished by his life and gifts, would bring 
honor and respect to members of all 
churches. This does not mean that there 
would not be some who would be troubled 
when their tradition was not represented. 
There would be. But it does mean that the 
number would be small; for in spite of the 
wide differences among religious people and 
in spite of all their human weaknesses, 
there is a fundamental mutual respect and 
a warm good will among them. 

In the judgment of this convention it is 
not in the best interest of religion and it 
lessens the effectiveness of great national 
ceremonies to have the several major re- 
ligious groups represented and participating. 
Furthermore, we believe that the common 
practice of having one clergyman offer a 
simple invocation at the beginning of the 
ceremony and another give the benediction 
at the end is sufficient and much to be pre- 
ferred; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention send the 
above statement to the major religious faiths 
in W. m and to the of our 
country for their consideration and for such 
action as may seem to them wise. 


Economic Hashish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OFP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
even the deficit-spending minded Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Dillon, has now 
stated that the recession is over, why do 
not we forget the kind of nonsense pro- 
posed by the President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. The following editorial 
in today’s Wall Street Journal brings 
som kind of sense into the whole pic- 

ure: 
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Economic HASHISH 


Sometimes the statistical theorizings of 
economists get so involved they're funny. 
But when the economic policies of the U.S. 
Government come to be based on woozy 
theories, the thing ceases to be a joke. 

We have in mind the President's Council 
of Economic Advisers, which has propounded 
an elaborate theory of an output gap between 
the economy's potential and its actual per- 
formance. The theory, described on this 
page recently by Mr. Otten, is a masterpiece 
of algebraic triple-talk. It is designed to 
prove a gap, reckoned at $40 billion at the 
end of last year, and so it does—assuming 
all its assumptions and mathematics. 

Having demonstrated the gap, the Coun- 
cil logically concludes that the country faces 
not only temporary economic problems like 
the recession now evaporating, but a “per- 
sistent slack in production and employment, 
a slowdown in our rate of growth.” We have 
it seems, “a problem of chronic slack in the 
economy—the growing gap between what we 
can produce and what we do produce.” 
Especially since 1955, we learn, “the gap has 
shown a distressing upward trend.” 

If this were all just idle chatter, no one 
would particularly mind. But this great 
and growing “output gap” naturally becomes 
part of the justification for the Federal Goy- 
ernment to fill it—with the tremendous new 
domestic spending the administration has 
already embarked on and with the even more 
massive public-works spending it has in 
mind. And since the slack is persistent 
and chronic, the Government has an excuse 
for trying to take it up indefinitely. 

Fortunately, the United States still has 
respected economists who can recognize eco- 
nomic hashish when they smell it. One 
such is Columbia Prof. Arthur Burns, him- 
self a former chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers. Mildly but nonethe- 
lees devastatingly, Dr. Burns has taken apart 
the gap his successors have so painfully con- 
structed out of thin air. 

Among other things, Dr. Burns shows that 
the Council is not relying on sound, far- 
reaching historical evidence in projecting 
its output gap. It rests its case importantly 
on the fact that unemployment at the busi- 
ness-cycle peak in 1960 was slightly higher 
than at the business-cycle peak in 1957. 
The Columbia economist suggests that this 
gives fragile support to the theory that “the 
gap between actual and potential output has 
a distressing upward trend.” 

Moreover, Professor Burns quietly notes 
that it matters a good deal at what period 
you start drawing a curve of potential out- 
put. The council chose mid-1955; for no 
more valid reason than it could have chosen 
the second quarter of 1957 or the second 
quarter of 1947—all periods of high employ- 
ment, If the council economists had chosen 
1957, their own reckonings would show a 
gap of only $20 billion instead of $40 billion. 

And, Dr. Burns goes on, “if the curve had 
been started in the second quarter of 1947, 
when we likewise had a full-employment out- 
put, the gap would have vanished. In fact, 
we would then have to say that actual out- 
put in 1960 exceeded potential output by 
more than 82 billion.” 

We hope the council has the grace to say 
touche to that. 

But perhaps the most significant part of 
the Burns analysis is not in exposing the 
council's statistical juggling to prove the 
point it wanted to prove. There is also the 
attitude behind such output gap theoriz- 
ing. It is reminiscent of the dominant eco- 
nomic of the thirties, which was 
that the U.S. economy had become stag- 
nant or mature and therefore required 
33 heavy Federal spending to keep 
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That theory was proved resoundingly false 
by events, but here it is again in different 
form, once again an alibi for massive Federal 
intervention. The urge to control the priv- 
ate economy never dies. 

Not many of us are trained in the intri- 
cacles of economic theory, but it takes only 
common sense to see through the council's 
unamusing fun and games. We hope the 
President and Congress are not bemused by 
the latter-day stagnation theorists. Other- 
wise some of these people may at last suc- 
ceed in bringing about Government-man- 
aged economic stagnation. 


Watershed Man of the Year—John S. 
Wilder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
on April 18, 1961, the National Water- 
shed Conference named as its Water- 
shed Man of the Year a Tennessean, 
whose dedication to conservation and 
good farming practices is unexcelled. I 
refer to Mr. John S. Wilder, of Mason, 
in Fayette County, Tenn. 

I am proud to add my congratulations 
of Mr. Wilder’s achievements and to call 
attention to an editorial praising him 
which appeared in the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar on April 22. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Joun WILDER In Many Wars MAN or YEAR 

From a farm in the hills of northwest Fay- 
ette County, Tenn., a mild but enthusiastic 
and sincere young man has come forth full 
of ideas to improve the welfare of the farmer. 

He began with the conservation of the soil, 
and then he turned also to the conservation 
of good farmers. 

The man is John S. Wilder of Mason, 
Tenn., whom the National Watershed Con- 
gress has named Watershed Man of the 
Year. As a conservation-minded farmer, 
Wilder has done about all one man could to 
promote the idea of soil and water conserva- 
tion through the collective action of all the 
landowners living in a single watershed. 

He practiced good conservation on his own 
farm. He made effective speeches. He 
served on public boards and committees, 
eventually becoming president of the Ten- 
nessee Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts. He became a lawyer, and was elected 
to the State senate where he helped push 
through conservation legislation. 

He did all these things modestiy—without 
ever seeming to be pushing himself forward, 
only his causes. Nor have his interests been 
limited to conservation and to the farm 
alone, 

He effectively brought city and farm folk 
together in an agri-industry effort. 

He also went to bat for the little farmer 
and tenant who was being frozen out of 
business by increasing restrictions on cotton 
acreage. 
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We think that if some other institutions, 
as well as the Watershed Congress, would 
examine Wilder's record, they, too, would 
find reasons for naming him “man of the 
year” in other fields. 


The Responsibility of Being a Republican 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr, BEALL, Mr President, on May 
13, 1961, Congressman CHARLES McC. 
Marutas, JR., of Maryland's Sixth Dis- 
trict, addressed the annual convention 
of the Maryland Federation of Young 
Republicans in Hagerstown, Md. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
speech may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue RESPONSIBILITY oF BEING A REPUBLICAN 


(Delivered before the Maryland Federation of 
Young Republicans in Hagerstown, Md. 
Saturday, May 13, 1961, by Co: 

CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR., Republican, of 

Maryland) 

Just one century after the Republican 
Party saw its first President inaugurated on 
the steps of the east front of the Capitol, 
the party is faced with the necessity to assess 
its maturity. In spite of valid cause for 
optimism in many areas, the Republican 
Party in Maryland and throughout the Na- 
tion will face one of its most crucial tests in 
less than 18 months. Our optimism can only 
be justified and the tests can only be met if 
we realistically assess the validity of our 
cause, the soundness of our principles and 
the maturity of our party. If the results of 
this self-examination give us the confidence 
that our dedicated work is an essential in- 
gredient of national existence and progress, 
we can go forward. 

In the first place, let us be honest with 
history. In many respects, the Republican 
Party has been a minority party since 1932. 
We have attained a majority in the House of 
Representatives at only brief intervals since 
that date. Without the tremendous personal 
prestige of General Eisenhower it is question- 
able whether we would have held the White 
House at any time since that date. 

Although this record is not encouraging, 
many Republican leaders, newspaper editors 
and political commentators now predict that 
we have an opportunity to gain a majority 
in the U.S, House of Representatives in 1962 
and to increase Republican membership in 
the 50 State legislatures. With proper plan- 
ning, sound policy, adherence to principle 
and hard work, these prophecies can become 
reality. Nowhere is the promise greater for 
a Republican victory than in the State of 
Maryland. 

The Monday morning quarterback can 
serve a useful purpose. While it may not 
serve the needs of the moment to review in 
detail the presidential election of 1960, it 
is possible to draw some conclusions that 
may guide us in the future. These conclu- 
sions take into account Both our gains and 
losses on Noyember 8, 1960. 

Without trying to alibi the fact that we 
lost; we lost the White House and we lost 
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the House of Representatives; yet we did 
make the impressive gain of 22 seats in the 
House. Before examining some of the rea- 
sons for the loss, let us consider the factors 
which may have influenced the gain. Most 
of these 22 seats were won from Democrats 
who had earned the radical tag for extreme 
records far to the left of center of both po- 
litical parties. At the same time, seven in- 
cumbent Republican Congressmen lost their 
Seats and an analysis of these losses indi- 
cates that they suffered from either positions 
in the extreme right wing or from weak- 
nesses engendered by factional fights within 
their district Republican organizations, 

Comforting as the gain in House member- 
ship may be to the Republican Party, it is 
Still necessary to realistically remember that 
in Congress the Republican Party ran be- 
hind Nixon and the Presidential ticket. 
John F. Kennedy won the White House by 
only two-tenths of 1 percent of over 68 
million recorded votes. This is a plurality 
of less than a single ballot in each of the 
Nation's precincts. President Kennedy's 
plurality was 49.7 percent of the total re- 
corded vote with Richard M. Nixon being 
Credited with 49.5 percent. Cope, the political 
Paper of the AFL-CIO, estimated that in 11 
States a popular shift of a fraction of 1 
Percent would have resulted in a Nixon vic- 
tory. The New York Herald Tribune has 
Pointed out that excluding Dixie, Demo- 
Crats outpolled Republicans in contested 
elections by a total of 26,950,000 to 26,- 
295,000 

These figures indicate that the Presidency 
of the United States hung as evenly in bal- 
ance as it is historically possible to imagine. 
This balance, of course, turned upon the 
Personalities of the candidates, the campaign 
that they conducted and the assets and 
the liabilities that each brought into the 
Campaign with him, But, if personality can 
Sway a presidential election, we may assume 
that the collective election of the Congress 
Teflects more accurately the reaction of the 
electorate to parties and platforms. In this 
respect, the Republican Party in congres- 
sional campaigns throughout the country 
did not equal the performance of Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon. This is the gap that we must 

and seek to close next year. 

The New York Times in an article which 
appeared on May 7, 1961, analyzed the prob- 
lem as follows: 

“This raises the question of what new 
factors are in play to affect the long-term 
trend, and here everything is arguable.” 
(The very short-range factor, how time and 
Change will treat President Kennedy, is not 
arguable except by the most reckless knights 
of the crystal ball.) 

The most compelling phenomena, as al- 
Ways for politicians, are voting statistics. 
These suggest—though not to Senator 
GotowarTrr’s satisfaction—that the electo- 
Tate will take large doses of Republicanism of 
the liberal, internationalist persuasion, but 
has less and less taste for the party in tra- 
ditional old-guard packaging. 

In the 1960 elections, for example, Sena- 
tor CLrrroro P. Case, running on a strongly 
liberal-Republican voting record, won by a 
Majority of a third-of-a-million votes in 
New Jersey at the same time Kennedy was 
carrying the State for the Democrats. The 
two other Republican senatorial victories 
won with impressive ease also returned lib- 
erals— MARGARET CHASE SMITH in Maine and 
Jounw SHERMAN Cooper in Democratic Ken- 
tucky, by wide majorities. 

Conservatives, by contrast, had difficulty 
everywhere except in New Hampshire and 
Kansas, and Kari Munot of South Dakota, 
that model of orthodox prairie Republican- 
ism, barely squeaked through with a ma- 
jority of only 15.000 out of over 300,000 
votes cast. 

The 1958 Senatorial elections were even 
more conclusive. Democrats won seats pre- 
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viously heid by such stalwarts of conserva- 
tism as John W. Bricker of Ohio, George 
W. Malone of Nevada, Chapman Revercomb 
of West Virginia, William E. Jenner of In- 
diana, Charles E. Potter of Michigan, Ed- 
ward J. Thye of Minnesota, Frederick G. 
Payne of Maine, and Frank A. Barrett of 
Wyoming. 

Former Senator William F. Knowland, run- 
ning for Governor of California on a plat- 
form endorsing the so-called “right-to- 
work” law, was humiliatingly defeated. The 
only new Republican Senators elected this 
year—KENNETH B. Keatine of New York, 
Winston L. Proury of Vermont and HUGH 
Scorr of Pennsylvania—quickly identified 
themselves with the Senate's liberal Repub- 
lican minority and have since been voting 
accordingly. 

I do not know whether you will agree 
with Russell Baker, the author of this quo- 
tation, but I think that we have to recognize 
that he is expressing the opinion of many 
Americans both within and without the 
Republican Party. 

I would personally take issue with Mr. 
Baker on one point. I would take issue 
with him to the extent that he attempts to 
draw a sharp line of division between ele- 
ments within the Republican Party. To this 
concept I must address myself today. 

I do not mean to contend that there will 
not always be variations of opinion within 
the Republican Party and I hope that the 
day will never come when this is not so. 
We shall always have Republicans who, by 
virtue of background, environment, and ex- 
perience react differently to national issues. 
But such healthy variety of viewpoint should 
not inhibit Republican unity and a solid 
party front, Such party unity can, however, 
be only achieved when there is a firm ad- 
herence to the basic principles of the party 
and a willingness on the part of individual 
Republicans to slough off personal and sec- 
tional interests for the sake of advancing our 
ideas of government and policy. For those 
of us who feel deeply about public questions 
it is often a great sacrifice to realize that an 
abiding principle of the party would restrict 
the exercise of our own whim in such mat- 
ters. As one who has felt it necessary to cast 
an independent vote on occasion in my brief 
career in the Congress, I feel peculiarly 
qualified to issue this call first to party re- 
sponsibility and secondly to the resultant 
party discipline, I do not believe that my 
conduct in the past has been inconsistent 
with this challenge. 

I speak of principles, you may well ask me 
to define what I mean. In other words, what 
is a Republican? 

The answer is simple: individualism ts the 
bedrock of our party. If we are a conserva- 
tive party, it is that we are dedicated to con- 
serving human freedom and human dignity 
above all else. As Republicans we recognize 
that human freedom does not originate in 
Annapolis or in Washington, Human dignity 
is not the product of legislation or bureau- 
cracy. Liberty is a common goal of people and 
we as a party contend that it can only 
flourish in the soll of freedom, economic and 
human freedom. Nor can the seat of any 
government be the source of the wealth of 
nations. It is created in factories or farms, 
at desks and in the market places where 
thrifty, industrious Americans earn. Al- 
though some Democracts may choose to for- 
get, it was Thomas Jefferson who said, “That 
government which governs least, governs 
best,” and it was Woodrow Wilson who said 
“The history of liberty is a history of limi- 
tation of governmental power, not the in- 
crease of it. When we resist, therefore, the 
concentration of power, we are resisting the 
processes of death, because a concentration of 
power is what always precedes the destruc- 
tion of human liberties.” 

Republicans are unshaken in the wisdom of 
individuals to determine their own personal 
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and national destinies. We are Republicans 
because our party is more deeply endowed 
with a sense of integrity in public affairs. 
We are Republicans because we seek to speak 
as Americans not as members of special 
groups of economic or social interests which 
may be inconsistent with the larger inter- 
ests of our Republic. We can become the 
voice of the Nation expressing the opinions 
and the aspirations of all the people; truly 
a collective voice rather than a mere babble 
of shrill, individual cries for preference. 

Adherence to principle can cause hard de- 
cisions. I frankly mention the recent vote 
in the House of Representatives on the en- 
largement of the Rules Committee as an ex- 
ample of this. There we had a simple 
choice between an opportunity to embarrass 
a new administration, but to do so we had 
to deny the right of a representative assem- 
bly to control of its own legislative processes. 
For me the choice was compelling, but not 
easy. At no time in the protracted debate 
on this subject in the press and on the floor 
of the House did I ever hear anyone deny 
this simple proposition. 

In Maryland we have a similar difficult 
but compelling choice. We have seen how a 
ruthless majority has ridden roughshod over 
the principles of representative government 
and ignored the demand for equitable con- 
gressional representation. The creation of 
the so-called Eighth Congressional District 
violates every concept of fair and reasonable 
congressional districting. I personally went 
to Annapolis and testified in favor of a com- 
plete and equitable redistricting of seats in 
the House of Representatives. When the 
general assembly ignored all the calls upon 
its sense of fairness and historical and con- 
stitutional policy on this question, I then 
announced my support of the petition for 
referendum on the Congressional Redistrict- 
ing Act of 1961. 

But at this point we have another deci- 
sion to make. If we support fair re ta- 
tion in the Congress of the United States, it 
follows that we must support fair repre- 
sentation in the General Assembly of Mary- 
land. This may be less popular among some 
Republicans but I say to you that the prin- 
ciple is the same and that we as a party 
will gain dignity, honor, and victory if we 
recognize the validity of the principle. 
From my personal experience in campaign- 
ing in one of the largest suburban com- 
munities of Maryland, I can assure you of 
the tremendous response that we will receive 
if we demonstrate that we are ready to act 
upon this principle. 

What I have had to say amounts to a plea 
to all of you and to all of our fellow Re- 
publicans throughout the United States that 
by our actions and our words we make it 
clear to all our fellow countrymen that true 
Republican doctrine is as we know it. 

This does not mean that we should com- 
promise our principles and our convictions 
for the sake of a transitory success. It does 
not mean that we should become the feeble 
echoes of the cry of “tax and tax, spend 
and spend, elect and elect.” It does mean 
that as the one political party which can 
genuinely represent a majority of the 
American people we must offer constructive 
opposition and reasonable alternatives to 
the proposals of the other party. It means 
that we must constantly evidence our con- 
cern for human problems and human rights. 
It means that we must persuade the Ameri- 
can people that we do not regard power 
and responsibility as an end in itself but 
rather as an evidence of our conviction that 
human freedom rests on economic freedom. 

In the light of recent events in Cuba, in 
Laos and around the world we must demon- 
strate that our respect for the individual is 
the most important political weapon in our 
struggle with the forces of communism. Our 
national purpose as stated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence is to proclaim “that 
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all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” As 
this is the essence of the American spirit, 
it must be the essence of the Republican 
policy. As we recognize that there are hu- 
man needs to be met, we can recognize that 
there are solutions to be found within the 
framework of our principles. We must know 
ourselves to be the party of responsible 
progress and we must be willing to 
oureslves to fulfill the responsibility of that 
role. 


Science Lure in Kansas City at Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Kansas City Star of Tuesday, 
May 9, 1961, about the tour taken last 
week by the National Science Fair inter- 
national finalists of the science based 
industries and institutions of the Kansas 
City area. I think my colleagues will 
find it interesting, and informative of 
the tremendous facilities offered by the 
Kansas City area for contributions to 
the onward march of science: 

[From the Kansas City Star, May 9, 1961] 
Scrence Lure IN Kansas CITY AT Work 
National Science Falr-International fl- 

nalists will get a unique, closeup look at 

Greater Kansas City science-based industries 

and institutions this week. 

The youthful exhibitors see a wide array 
of products in various stages of manufac- 
ture—the normal procedure at most plants 
for visiting groups. They also will be taken 
“behind the scenes” to learn how basic 
science is utilized in production and 
research. 

The tours will start tomorrow after the 
official opening of the fair. 

Special tours and demonstrations have 
been arranged at 16 large firms with the as- 
sumption that the guests won't settle just 
to see production lines in action, according 
to Leo J. Roedl, executive director of Science 
Pioneers, Inc, That Kansas City organiza- 
tion is the cooperating sponsor of the fair. 
The officials also have been warned the 
youthful visitors may ask difficult, penetrat- 
ing questions about the scientific facets, 
Roedl added. 

EAGER TO LEARN 

“Because of the extra reading and research 
they've done,” Roedl explained, these 
youngsters are experts in some phases of 
science. An ordinary tour wouldn’t do. 
These kids want the op ty to see 
scientists at work and to question them.” 

The Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac assembly 
plant, Kansas City, Kans., is representative 
of the companies that have designed tours 
especially for the teenagers. 

The big plant has tours for thousands of 
visitors annually. But this is the first time 


running pro- 

those who will conduct the youths 
held four rehearsals 

The youngsters will see the assembly line 

as an exercise in applied mathematics. 

Fundamentals of trigonometry and algebra 
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are parts of the problem that makes it pos- 
sible for the scores of parts to mesh together 
at the right time and right place in the 
assembly process, 

The basic problem faced by planners is to 
combine two seemingly opposite concepts— 
“custom” building—on a mass production 
line, they will be told. Theoretically the 
B. OP. plant could produce more than 3 
million different 1961 models, with no two 
alike. 

The young scientists will hear how the 
probability theory is used in advance or- 
dering of component parts and options based 
on expected customer preference, An ex- 
planation will be given on relative motion, 
which insures that parts on the subassembly 
lines coincide with the steadily moving final 
lines, even though some cars with extra 
equipment take longer to assemble than 
others, thus complicating the timing se- 
quence. 

PROCESS MUST MESH 

Trigonometry determines the rotary speed 
required to move the assembly lines at the 
prescribed rate and linear programing pro- 
vides the most efficient order of scheduling in 
the assembly process. A study of lead time 
will show how it is possible to place orders 
with suppliers as far in advance as Is feasible, 
but to produce a car, once it is ordered, in a 
minimum amount of time. 

“As soon as a buyer decides what kind of 
car he wants,” an executive remarked, “he 
can hardly wait. We get it to him as quickly 
as we can.” 

Armed with such mathematical knowledge, 
control men can cut weeks out of the sup- 
plier plant lead time by considering it as a 
part of the huge production line, starting at 
the suppliers and extending across country 
by rail and highway. 

After watching newly assembled cars go 
through final tests, the youths will return to 
the plant’s conference room for a question- 
and-answer session. 

An insight into how computer machines 
protect this country from enemy attack will 
be seen at the Semi-Automatic Ground En- 
vironment (SAGE) installation at the Rich- 
ards-Gabaur Air Force Base. 

SAGE, it will be related, links equipment 
at airbases, missile sites, radar, communica- 
tions systems and other facilities with agen- 
cles that supply information upon which 
valid air defense decisions are based. The 
machines correlate the data and identify a 
track of an airborne object. 

The youngsters also will have the option 
of touring the Truman Library in Independ- 
ence and other Kansas City points of 
interest. 

The other places to be toured: 

Long lines department of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.—How network 
television programs are carried to 675 sta- 
tions throughout the United States; an 
“electric brain” that keeps a vigil on switch- 
ing circuitry of direct dialing to 50 million 
telephones. 

Sheffield division of the Armco Steel 
Corp.—Open hearth operations in which 
steel is made from scrap metal with the 
addition of certain alloys. 

Chemagro Corp.—Blological and other re- 
search in the manufacture of agricultural 
chemicals, with emphasis on insecticides. 

Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Co.—Raw 
materials automatically “batched” in 
two-story-high machines, which produce 
glass “marbles.” These then are melted and 
transformed into blankets, boards, molded 
insulation which are automatically faced 
with plastic, foil, fabric, and other finishes. 

Linda Hall Library.—One of the largest 
special scientific and technical book col- 
lections in the United States, with more 
than a quarter-million volumes; many of 
the first editions of the classic milestones in 
science. 
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Midwest Research Institute. 
laboratories for research in biology, chem- 
istry, economics, engineering, physics, and 
mathematics. 

Spencer Chemical Co—Current research 
in synthesis, screening and development of 
pesticides; plastics equipment tests and 
evaluations; instrumentation in analytical 
analysis, production of nitrogen fertilizers, 
industrial chemicals, polethylene, and nylon. 

Sugar Creek Refinery of Standard Oil.— 
Processes that include a combination crude 
and coking unit, fluid catalytic and thermal 
craking units, polymerization, blending, and 
finishing units. 

Transworld Airlines overhaul and mainte- 
nance base.—The functional direction, co- 
ordination, and specialized training required 
for daily maintenance and servicing of air- 
craft over the entire system; the utilization 
of X-ray and supersonics in inspections. 

Nike missile sites—How the system works; 
a tour through the vans containing elec- 
tronic equipment that guides missiles to 
their targets. 

University of Kansas Medical Center.—The 
laboratories of microbiology, pharmacology, 
and pathology to show the work in progress 
on cancer, arthritis, and other diseases. 

Vendo Co.—Testing and research on coin- 
operated automatic merchandising machines. 

Weather Bureau.—The severe local storm 
forecast center, the National Radar Analysis 
Development Unit, the National Communi- 
cations Center for the U.S. Weather Bureau 
Internal Teletypewriter Circuits, and the na- 
tional severe local storm research project. 

Hallmark cards.—The silk screen process 
in greeting card production and the world's 
largest art department with 350 persons at 
work. 


The Late Gary Cooper: A Real 
American 
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HON. ALPHONZO E. BELL, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
has suffered a great loss in the passing 
of a distinguished citizen, Gary Cooper— 
actor, artist, business leader, husband, 
father, outdoor man; a real American. 

He came to be a symbol of vigor, cour- 
age, and heroism in American life. He 
served as a source of inspiration to many 
of the youth of this Nation who admire 
such pioneer qualities of quiet strength 
of character, steadfastness, honesty, and 
fairplay. 

He had a public career of the highest 
order of fidelity and service. He gave 
of both himself and of his resources, not 
only to many of the worthwhile chari- 
ties, but to many of those who needed a 
3 hand in their strife for a better 

e. 

His two Oscars—given for his per- 
formances in the title role in “Sergeant 
York,” 1941, and as the courageous 
sheriff in “High Noon,” 1953—doubtless 
rank among the most popular awards 
ever presented by the Motion Picture 
Academy. 

Mr. Speaker, the manly qualities in 
American life that Gary Cooper so ably 
portrayed in such pictures as The Vir- 
ginian,” The Westerner,” and “For 
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Whom the Bell Tolls,” future genera- 
tions will not only continue to enjoy, 
but what is more important, will con- 
tinue to emulate and thus will find a 
source for renewed courage. 

I am honored by listing myself among 
those who have been Gary Cooper's 
friends. I will miss him. The people of 
* Nation and of this world will miss 

im. 

But at this sad time our particular 
sympathy goes out to Mrs. Cooper, the 
devoted wife who shared the trials and 
satisfaction of our friend's varied and 
eminently useful career. 


Needed: Neutralist United Nations Dis- 
Armament Commission 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the arms 
race between the Communist world and 
the non-Communist world poses an 
ever greater threat to peace, either by 
Premeditated war or by accidental war. 

For almost 15 years, the world has 
talked of reduced—rather than in- 
creased—armaments. 

Regrettably, however, the Communists 
adhere to a policy of aggression. Their 
aggression is ever toward ultimate tri- 
umph of communism, rather than the 
establishment of peace in a world of 
self-governing nations. 

Consequently, progress has been liter- 
ally impossible. The Communists have 
continued to block conference after con- 
ference. Militarily, they have reduced 
Manpower only if such reductions were 

r perhaps stepped up—by 
increases of firepower by new weapons. 

Because of the stalemate, I suggested 
yesterday, in a broadcast over radio sta- 
tion WGN, in Chicago, the establishment 
of a neutralist United Nations commis- 
Sion to attempt to set up universally 
recognized criteria for disarmament. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the text 
of the address printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY, OF WISCONSIN 

Today, the United States and the non- 
Communist world, face major challenges, in- 
cluding efforts to find: 

Ways to stop Communist aggression with- 
Out sparking a third world war; a formula 
for negotiating differences between the non- 
Communist and Communist worlds; and, 
establishment of a climate of peace and law 
by which nations can, by self-determination, 
Seek and attain their national destinies. 

These are great and formidable challenges. 

Around the globe—in Cuba, Laos, Berlin, 
the Congo, and elsewhere—Red trouble- 
makers are threatening the freedom of peo- 
Ples and nations. 

What can be done about it? 
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Over the years, there has been a great deal 
of talk about disarmament. Unhappily, this 
has been difficult to achieve. Why? Because 
the Communists are committed to aggres- 
sion rather than to disarmament and peace. 

Time after time, Lenin, Stalin, and Khru- 
shchev have restated their ultimate goals 
of world conquest. As recently as January 
of this year, Khrushchev, in a policy speech, 
reemphasized that if a takeover of the world, 
nation by nation, could not be accomplished 
peacefully, then force would be utilized to 
attempt to gain this objective. Despite an 
all-out addiction to aggression—military, po- 
litical, ideological, however—the Reds con- 
tinue to pay lip service to the cause of dis- 
armament. Why? Because it serves as a 
smokescreen behind which to carry on their 
evil acts of aggression. Actually, too, they 
frustrate every effort to negotiate for realistic 
reduction of armaments, At the same time, 
they accuse—and all too often successfully 
the United States and the Western allies of 
roadblocking progress in this field. 

In the light of the Reds’ sabotaging dis- 
armament at the conference table—and in- 
dulging military-economic-political-ideologi- 
cal aggression elsewhere in the world—is 
there any hope for realistic negotiations? 

Personally, I would like to be more opti- 
mistic. Unhappily, however, the picture is 
darkly clouded. Nevertheless, we must keep 
on trying: (1) to get agreement at the con- 
ference table; and (2) to mobilize world 
opinion on the side of realistic disarmament. 

How can this best be accomplished? Per- 
haps by the following suggestion: The 
United Nations, I believe, could weil estab- 
lish a Commission on Disarmament com- 
prised solely of neutralist nations. The com- 
mission would have the responsibility of 
hammering out a realistic plan of disarma- 
ment. The plan could be presented to the 
United Nations. Then, a vote of Tes“ or 
“No” would be required by the major powers. 
This would put all nations—including the 
Soviet Union—of the world on the spot—re- 
fiecting more clearly whether they were for 
or against disarmament. Regrettably, the 
smokescreen of charges and countercharges 
fired between East and West have made it 
dificult for nations of the world to clearly 
discern who is responsible for the obstruc- 
tion of progress. 

The traditional, major points of difference 
between East and West have focused upon 
inspection. Experience—both prior to, and 
following, World War Il—should have taught 
the world, however, that treaties signed by 
tyrants are so much paper unless self-en- 
forcible. The Russians—like Hitler have 
freely and recklessly torn up a great many 
treaties and agreements, after these have 
served their cause. 

The establishment of such a neutralist U.N. 
Commission could not be expected to mi- 
raculously resolve the difference between 
East and West in negotiations. Nevertheless, 
such a body could, I believe, (1) develop 
criteria which would be universally recog- 
nized as fundamental to reduction of arms in 
the world; (2) present a clearer picture of 
who—namely, the Red bloc—has continually 
been obstructing progress. 

Until a realistic system has been developed, 
we will need to continue (1) to maintain a 
strong deterrent power against massive at- 
tack; (2) develop more effective forces to 
cope with brushfire wars; (3) design tech- 
niques for stopping the infiltrative actions 
of the Reds in Southeast Asia, Latin Amer- 
ica, Africa, and elsewhere in the world; and 
(4) gird ourselves for & long, difficult 
struggle—for the battle against the great and 
growing Red threat to freedom will not be 
easily won. 
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HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is grat- 
ifying to see the progress made by the 
people-to-people program, Project Hope. 
This private medical mission from Amer- 
ica to the underdeveloped nations of the 
world has received tremendous accept- 
ance from the nations it is visiting. 

As a member of the Massachusetts 
Committee for Project Hope, I bring to 
the attention of the House the accom- 
plishments and future plans of Project 
Hope. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following articles from the Boston Globe 
and the Boston Traveler of recent dates: 

From the Boston Traveler] 
FLEET oF HOPE 

You don't have to be young enough to 
join the Peace Corps to extend a helping 
hand and boost the free world's stock in 
underdeveloped nations. 

A contribution to the current drive for 
funds to expand America’s ocean-borne med- 
ical mission from one ship to a fleet of 
four would be a worthy alternative. 

‘The success of the SS Hope—a converted 
Navy hospital ship—in bringing treatment 
to 15,000 Indonesians and training to scores 
of doctors and nurses in southeast Asia has 
opened new doors for reaching ordinary men, 
women, and children in the uncommitted 
nations. 

What is being done in the port cities of 
the Orient can be done—with more ships— 
in South America, Central America, and Af- 
rica. That we need to do it is abundantly 
clear from the close study a team of Soviet 
doctors is of the SS Hope's suc- 
cessful mercy mission as it steams from port 
to port. 

From the Boston Globe] 
Funps von Four More Suirs Sovonr To 
Expanp U.S. MEDICAL MISSION 


blossom from a fleet of four such vessels 
if the current fund drive of Project Hope 
is a success, 

The need for more ships was shown by 
the termendous success of SS Hope I in 
Indonesia, according to Dr. William B. 
Walsh, founder of the nonprofit project. 

Dr. Walsh, in Boston to confer with lead- 
ers of the Massachusetts campaign, sald 
more ships are needed to bring medical 
knowledge, supplies and service to people in 
South America, Central America and Africa. 

SS Hope I will leave Indonesia for Viet- 
nam In June, he said. 

He said that reactions from the people of 
Indonesia toward the vessel have been en- 
thusiastic. 

“The prestige of America has been vastly 
improved all over Asia because of the medi- 
cal mission,” he said. 

FIFTEEN THOUSAND TREATED 


More than 15,000 patients have been 
treated, hundreds of operations performed, 
and scores of Indonesian doctors and nurses 
trained aboard the ship. 
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He told of the thousands of people who 
lined a beach when the 88 Hope I came 
into port, 

“They were waving banners of welcome,” 
he said. 

He said that a team of 10 Russian doctors 
followed the ship to several ports to observe 
the effects of Hope's program. 

SS Hope I was one of six Navy hospital 
ships built during World War I. 

It was taken out of mothballs and rebuilt 
last year. 


Administration Spokesman Again En- 
dorses Congressional Study of Fuel 
and Energy Resources—Assistant Sec- 
retary of Interior Addresses American 


Mining Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, to- 
day in Cleveland, Ohio, the Honorable 
John M. Kelly, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior for Mineral Resources, 
again stated the administration position 
favorable to a congressional study of 
fuel and energy resources, a resolution 
relating to which is pending in the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. Kelly’s significant address was de- 
livered at the 1961 coal show of the 
American Mining Congress. 

His comments concerning coal re- 
search were pertinent and progressive, 
and I commend especially his remark 
that coal “is too large a resource, too 
valuable a national asset, to be allowed 
to lie fallow.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record the text of Assistant Secre- 
tary Kelly’s remarks. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the remarks was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF JOHN M. KELLY, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF THE INTERIOR FOR MINERAL 
RESOURCES, AT THE 1961 COAL SHOW OF THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, CLEVELAND, 
Onto, May 15, 1961 
Mr. Salvati, Mr. Elfred, Mr. Conover, 

friends and guests, most speakers begin their 

remarks with a word or two concerning their 
personal gratification at being invited to 
speak. Today, I say it with all sincerity be- 
cause this is the first opportunity I have 
had to meet with a group representing our 

Nation's vital and essential coal industry. 

I am making many new friends here to- 
day—new associations which, I am sure, 
will be close and lasting. Secretary Udall 
has asked me to convey his personal regards 
and his best wishes for a most successful 
show this year. 

Although I have spent most of my adult 
life closely associated with the extractive in- 
dustries—first as a mining engineer, and 
later in the oil industry—I was surprised 
to learn of the coal industry's achievements 
in production efficiency. The advances 


scored by your industry in this field are in 
themselves a tribute to your determination 


to expand existing coal markets and to find 
new ones. 
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This farsighted, self-enlightenment de- 
serves commendation and support, and, I 
can assure you that such support and co- 
operation will be found in the Department 
of the Interior under the Kennedy admin- 
istration. 

This farsighted self-enlightenment de- 
healthy, prosperous coal industry is essential 
to the welfare and social progress of our Na- 
tion. We in the Kennedy administration 
appreciate its importance, recognize its com- 
plexities, and admire the ingenuity and im- 
agination of those who direct it. We are 
familiar with some of your problems—and 
we are more than willing to help you do 
something about them. 

Coal was the main source of our Nation's 
energy supply for 60 years or more, and it 
still contributes a significant part of our 
current energy requirements. In the years 
ahead coal will continue to have an im- 
portant share of the Nation’s energy market. 

I am informed that we have perhaps 
three-quarters of a trillion tons of coal at 
our disposal, assuming mining recovery of as 
little as 50 percent of coal in place in the 
more available seams. Under improved 
technology, we can look forward with as- 
surance that fully half again as much will 
eventually be available. 

This is too large a resource, too valuable 
a national asset, to be allowed to lie fallow. 
The demands of this country—its growing 
population, its mounting standards of liv- 
ing, its international obligations and respon- 
sibilities—require that we make the best use 
of all of our resources, including coal. 

Today, we are organizing the new Office of 
Coal Research in the Department of the In- 
terior. This office will look hard and closely 
into many aspects of coal. It is always val- 
uable to have a new pair of eyes looking at 
old facts, and this is our philosophy regard- 
ing the Coal research program. 

As I said earlier, you have already per- 
formed an amazing feat managing to hold 
your overall cost of operation steady, coun- 
tering the trend of most commodities toward 
increased cost. In part, this has been pos- 
sible through research—research in mechan- 
ical engineering without which we would 
never have the fantastic show of equip- 
ment here on the exhibit floors—research in 
the application of electronics for automation 
in mining and preparation, research in 
metallurgy, in hydraulics, in marketing, in 
new applications. 

The time has now come to pool our re- 
search energies to attack old problems, to 
find new and better uses for coal—and to 
do it as promptly as possible. 

We must look deeper into the problems 
surrounding the use of coal as an industrial 
commodity, as well as a fuel. 

We must move ahead on the gasification 
of coal with the aim of producing a gas 
which can be mixed with natural gas for 
industrial and consumer use. 

We must devote more energy to the crea- 
tion from coal of a liquid fuel which could 
be utilized by oil refiners. 

We must work harder to develop efficient, 
inexpensive new methods to transport coal. 

These are but a few of the things which, 
I am sure, will be investigated by the Office 
of Coal Research. 

While I have talked about the Office of 
Coal Research, I do not wish to leave the im- 
pression that this organization will affect the 
continuing growth and importance of the 
types of research conducted by the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Mines. 

As those of you here know full well, the 
Bureau of Mines has performed outstanding 
work and has made major contributions to 
coal technology for over 50 years. The work 
of the Office of Coal Research will comple- 
ment the longer-term research of the Bureau 
of Mines by concentrating on projects show- 
ing promise of more immediate expansion 
of coal markets. 
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Both organizations will continue to grow 
in the future, in their respective approaches 
to advancing the technology of coal produc- 
tion and use. 

In the short time available, it would be im- 
possible to list the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the Bureau of Mines. Whether 
you are engaged in the mining of coal, its 
preparation, or its many uses, I am sure the 
work of the Bureau has provided valuable 
technologic information and important sta- 
tistical and economic facts. 

The Bureau is now making real progress 
in its research in hydraulic mining. Very 
substantial progress is also being made in 
making gassy mines safer, in new and im- 
proved designs for a coal-fired gas turbine 
for electric generation, and in many other 
projects currently underway. 

The Bureau of Mines makes its impres- 
sive contribution in many ways—in its 
pioneering of roof bolting, mine ventila- 
tion, and respiratory protective devices, for 
example. Permissibility, also, is a word 
familiar to those of you attending this 
show. The Bureau of Mines seal of per- 
missibility can be seen on many pieces of 
equipment displayed here. Through the 
testing services of the Bureau, effective and 
efficient mining equipment has been de- 
veloped—equipment which is dependable 
and safe. 

At this time, I want to say a few words 

about the proposed study of fuel and energy 
resources which is pending before the Con- 
gress. 
A few days ago, the Department of the 
Interior announced its formal endorsement 
of a balanced, long-range study. I am hope- 
ful that this study will get under way in 
the current Congress. 

In the past several weeks, I have made a 
number of appearances before various oil 
industry groups, and should like to repeat 
to you today the substance of my remarks 
to them regarding an energy and fuels study. 

President Kennedy, Secretary Udall, and 
I firmly endorse a balanced, long-range 
fuels study which uses the test of the public 
good as its cardinal principle. In Secre- 
tary Udall's words, “We cannot in something 
as important as fuels and energy let policy 
be set by drift and default.” 

No one can dispute the right of the Con- 
gress of the United States to initiate such 
a study. Unthinking, blind opposition to 
an impartial, long-range study serves no 
useful purpose. Out of such a study will 
come the determination that sound and 
consistent Government policies are vitally 
essential in maintaining a healthy fuels and 
energy situation in this country. 

We have much to gain from a thorough 
look at where we have been, where we are, 
and where we are going. 

We need to know what public policies 
are necessary to assure an adequate, de- 
pendable fuel supply for the Nation in order 
to achieve a healthy, balanced development 
of the national economy. We need to know 
whether our present Federal, State, and lo- 
cal laws and programs promote the public 
interest in the wise development of our fuel ` 
resources. Finally, we need to know how to 
define in specific terms what the public in- 
terest really is, when confronted with the 
technical, economic, and international 
problems entailed in fuel resource develop- 
ment and use. 


I think the proposed fuels study poses a 
real challenge to a major segment of our 
economy. Can we unite in exploration for a 
fuels policy that is in the public interest? 

This is hardly the time to utilize the forum 
of the fuels study in a knockdown drag-out 
fight for competitive advantage. 

The 1960's are going to be a period of 
many changes in the United States and 
in the world. As President Kennedy has 
expressed it, “We are crossing frontiers which 
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involve the struggle for freedom here in the 
United States and around the world.” 
This fact overshadows all other aspects of 
our national existence. Life in the years 
ahead will not be easy. Wishing for it, ask- 
ing for it, predicting it, will not bring it to 
Pass. Again, as the President has stated it, 
“Before my term has ended, we shall have 
to test anew whether a nation organized and 
governed such as ours can endure.” 

The outcome is by no means certain. The 


throughout our land—must forge the an- 
swers and buttress our determination so we 
shall not fail this new test of man's dignity 
and freedom. 

What does this mean specifically to the 
coal industry? 

It means simply that we must join—in in- 
dustry and in Government—in a united ef- 
fort to achieve our common objectives. We 
must work together in the knowledge that 
the ultimate and final test of our actions 
Will be tested in the crucible of history. 


Federal Support of Medical Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
address on Federal support of medical 
education, which I delivered at the John 
Archer Society dinner, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on April 26, 1961: 

FEDERAL SUPPORT or MEDICAL EDUCATION 


(Address of the Honorable Jon E. FOGARTY, 
U.S. Representative, Second Congressional 
District of Rhode Island, at John Archer 
Society dinner, University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine, Philadelphia, Wednes- 
day, Apr. 26, 1961, at 6. pm.) 


Of the many responsibilities shared by all 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States, none is more important than the one 
I shall attempt to fulfill today. 

I refer to the duty to render public reports 
On matters of national significance. There 
are several ways to do this. One of the best 
is direct, face-to-face discussions. 

Because of the particular congressional role 
I have held for many years, I believe I have 
a special obligation to conduct such discus- 
sions before groups of physicians. 

When that group is within so distinguished 
an institution as the University of Pennsyl- 
Vania Medical School, that obligation be- 
comes, instead, a privilege. 

In Philadelphia, a Member of Congress 
Cannot help but feel the presence of those 
farly patriots who established the political 
foundations of the Republic. I am sure that 
Physicians visiting this old city must, in 
Similar fashion, fee’ the presence of John 
Morgan and William Shippen, who pioneered 
Our great national structure ot medical 
Schools. Close behind these two we—both 
the legislator and the physician of today— 
Can discern the heroic figure of Benjamin 
Rush, pioneer in mental health, who in spite 
ot his busy schedule of medical practice and 
teaching, found time to help formulate the 
Declaration of Independence. 

On down through the years we are re- 
Minded of other great physicans associated 
With this city and this school: men like 
Archer, Long, Osler, De Leon, and Barnes, 
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researcher, or prac- 
with invaluable con- 
tributions to the larger national scene. 

And thus I must blend my gratitude and 
pride for being chosen to present the annual 
lecture of the John Archer Society with a 
large portion of humility in the presence of 
a gathering which represents so vital a seg- 
ment of our national history and of present- 
day imminence in medical science. 

As chairman of the subcommittee of the 
House which has responsibility, among other 
things, for the annual appropriations for the 
US. Public Health Service, my work obvi- 
ously has a direct impact upon the scope 
and directions of Federal, State, and local 
public health programs and the very impor- 
tant research programs of the U.S. Public 
Health Service. Less well known among 
physicians is the fact that the actions of 
my subcommittee have had, cumulatively, a 
far-reaching impact on medical education. 

When I first became a member of my sub- 
committee, the research program of the Pub- 
lic Health Service was small, and limited 
principally to its own epidemiological and 
laboratory study of the communicable dis- 
eases. Funds for research grants and train- 
ing awards to non-Federal investigators and 
institutions were relatively insignificant. 
This was but a reflection of the emphasis 
then being given to consolidating the great 
advances made against communicable dis- 
eases in the first three decades of the pres- 
ent century. Even then, however, the shape 
of our population and its environment was 
undergoing important changes, creating 
new health problems and needs for a new 
research effort. 

Oversimplified, the two most significant 
changes were these: 

1, Emergence of the chronic disease prob- 
lem: Because of reductions in morbidity and 
mortality from communicable diseases—par- 
ticularly among infants, children, and moth- 
ers—more people were living longer, and 
therefore becoming more susceptible to the 
chronic diseases such as cancer, heart dis- 
ease, arthritis, and emotional disorders. 

2. Emergence of environmental health 
problems: The longer average life expect- 
ancy, together with improved economic con- 
ditions and other factors, had greatly ex- 
panded our population. The flowering of 
U.S. technology and industry concentrated 
more and more of these people in our cities. 
At the same time it introduced an entirely 
new set of health problems—air and water 
pollution, ionizing radiations, food addi- 
tives, a deluge of new drugs and synthetics, 
an alarming increase in accidents on the 
streets, in the factory, and in the home. 

Thus, almost from the beginning of my 
service on the subcommittee, we have had to 
devote more and more attention to national 
needs in these two areas of chronic diseases 
and environmental health. 


Back around 1945 and 1946 we felt that 
the Nation should begin learning more about 
the cause, prevention, and treatment of 
chronic disease. This required some redirec- 
tion and strengthening of the Public Health 
Service’s own research. More important is 
the fact that expansion of research in uni- 
versities and medical schools was considered 
imperative. 

According to their own representatives, 
the size of the needed expansion was clearly 
beyond the resources of the universities, 
foundations, voluntary health agencies, and 
other private sources. In concurrence with 
the advice of experts in and out of the Gov- 
vernment, we determined that a gradual, 
year-by-year buildup of a Federal grants-in- 
aid program, would be required. The 
mechanism to be used was the National 
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Institutes of Health of the Public Health 
Service—an organization with experience in 
the granting feld and a tradition of first- 
class medical and biological research. 

So much for philosophy and background. 
Now let us look at what has happened. The 
simplest and quickest measurement is in 
terms of the dollars that have been spent 
to bring our Nation unquestioned world 
leadership in medical and biological science. 
Taking as our baseline the last prewar year, 
the total national investment in this work 
has risen from about $45 million in 1940 
to around $715 million in 1960. In 1940 Fed- 
eral support of such research was 7 percent, 
or $3 million. In 1960 the Federal share was 
53 percent or about $380 million, most of 
which was provided through the National 
Institute of Health. 

Here I should like to point out that al- 
though the percentage of mnon-Federal 
funds has greatly decreased in relation to 
Federal funds, there has, nevertheless, been 
a remarkable increase in the actual amount 
of non-Federal assistance to medical re- 
search—from $42 million in 1940 to an esti- 
mated $335 million in 1960. It seems to me 
this affords clear proof that Federal funds 
have stimulated rather than suppressed pri- 
vate expenditures in medical research. 

Most of these Federal funds have been 
appropriated for research and training 
related to specific diseases such as cancer, 
arthritis, neurological disorders, cardiovas- 
cular diseases, and the like. However, very 
sizable amounts have, of necessity, gone into 
study of basic medical and biological ques- 
tions. Overall, the great bulk of the re- 
search up until now has been oriented to- 
ward laboratory rather than clinical phases. 

As to results, a gathering such as this 
would know, far better than I, of the re- 
markable array of new concepts, drugs and 
procedures that have already come forth. 
You, better than I, know of the still greater 
advances which lie ahead simply because the 
greatest part of the work of the past decade 
has been of a fundamental nature and 
therefore provides the building material for 
tomorrow’s new clinical developments and 
the substance of tomorrow's medical edu- 
cation. The research construction program 
has had the same effect on the physicial 
plants of our schools. 

Now I must look at the other side of the 
coin. The very scope and vigor of our na- 
tional research effort, not only in biology 
and medicine, but in many other scientific 
fields, has either created, intensified, or at 
least revealed certain problems. 

It is easy for us to forget the national 
proliferation in these other flelds of science, 
paralleling the growth in biomedicine, but 
involving vastly greater Federal funds. 
These other research interests of the Fed- 
eral Government also have had to be ad- 
vanced primarily through project grants and 
contracts, largely with the same institutions 
who are the mainstay of our health-re- 
lated research. 


I am sure you are familiar with the ad- 
ministrative problems; with the rigidities; 
and with the tendency toward creation of 
imbalances between research and teaching 
functions that have been reported from 
many institutions, as resulting from the 
volume of project research. 

I have heard it said that our national 
concentration on direct project research 
grants and contracts carries an inherent 
danger of causing the universities to lose 
control over such factors as the relative em- 
phasis their faculties shall give to funda- 
mental versus applied research. Some au- 
thorities feel the very independence of 
many universities is threatened. 

These possibilities are a matter of grave 
concern to my committee, as I know they 
are also to other segments of the Congress 
having similar interests in preserving a 
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healthy research and educational structure 
in our Nation. 

As one approach to a redress of the present 
trend as it relates to medically oriented re- 
search, the Congress recently authorized 
NIH to explore methods for a new 
of general research grants to universities 
and similar institutions, These general 
grants would augment rather than replace 
the project grant system. Our thought was 
that reasonably large sums made available 
for institutions to use as they saw fit, in 
meeting particular internal problems, would 
help them achieve their own institutional 
goals, objectives and standards of excellence. 

The Congress has not yet approved the 
details of this new grants program. How- 
ever, the principle is sound and the need 
seems to be well established. I am hopeful 
that something concrete will be forthcom- 
ing in the near future. 

Another problem growing out of the em- 
phasis on laboratory research during the 
past decade has been the need for more 
funds, facilities and projects for clinical re- 
search facility grants program was estab- 
lished last year by NIH as a result of recom- 
mendations by the Congress. 

Totally, the program aims to provide sup- 
port for a variety of basic and clinical re- 
search efforts on a broad variety of diseases 
and fundamental biomedical problems. The 
similar clinical facility programs of the NIH 
categorical Institutes are to be concerned 
primarily with a particular type or group 
of diseases, such as heart disease or cancer. 

Behind the original congressional action 
were the considerations that (1) clinical 
research has been insuficient because of a 
lack of adequate means to provide the care- 
ful observation and control needed for re- 
search in the complexities of human biology: 
and (2) that valuable research in animals 
or chemical laboratories often has not been 
carried over into studies in human patients 
because of a lack of proper research facili- 
ties and conditions. One of the principal 
reasons for these deficiencies has been the 
high costs of clinical research. 

A clinical research facility is defined as a 
resource within a medical institution, aimed 
at enhancing the quality and quantity of 
clinical investigations. It is a discrete phys- 
ical unit or research ward of about 10 to 
20 beds in a hospital, but apart from the 
general care wards, with a stable, well- 
trained nursing and dietetic staff to provide 
precise control and observation, and with 
directly supporting specialized laboratory 
facilities. 

The grant funds pay for the renovation and 
equipment of the centers, the costs of the 
care of research patients (including spe- 
cialized nursing, diet kitchens, and other 
services), supporting laboratories and cer- 
tain staff salaries. 

In those facilities, scientists can carry on 
coordinated investigations in a wide range 
of diseases and basic scientific problems. 
NIH cites as an example of such cooperative 
work, the problem of transplanting human 
tissues and organs. Advances in both the 
basic sciences, such as chemistry and immu- 
nology, and in the clinical sciences, such as 
surgery and internal medicine, are neces- 
sary before important advances can be made 
in transplantation techniques. 

Good progress has been made in getting 
this clinical program under way. First-year 
grants averaging about a half-million dollars 
each have been awarded to 19 Institutions in 
every part of the country. A number of 
other very promising applications is being 
studied by NIH and its advisory groups and 
action on these should be forthcoming soon. 

AID TO MEDICAL EDUCATION 

While not created by the large-scale in- 
vestment in medical research, the third 
problem I wish to discuss was intensified by 
it. Furthermore, the continuation and fu- 
ture expansion of that research effort will 
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be jeopardized if this third problem is not 
solved. And finally, full public benefit from 
the results of the medical research program 
will depend to a significant degree on how 
well that problem is solved. 

I refer to impending deficits in both the 
quantity and quality of new physicians that 
our country must have if we are to maintain 
and improve our present high standards of 
medical practice. 

Studies made by my committee and by 
other responsible groups over the past 2 or 
3 years indicate that our medical schools 
are losing ground in the competition for 
superior college students. 

During the current fiscal year approxi- 
mately 10,000 predoctoral fellowships in the 
physical, life, and social sciences, psychology, 
engineering, the arts, humanities, and edu- 
cation will be awarded by four Federal 
agencles—the Department of State, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Office of Ed- 
ucation, and the National Institutes of 
Health. 

These fellowships. provide a stipend of 
from $1,800 to $2,500, plus $50 allowance 
for each dependent, and travel allowances. 
Pull tuition is paid to the institution which 
the recipient chooses to attend, and in some 
instances an additional subsidy to the in- 
stitution is provided. 

We all know that college enrollments are 
rapidly increasing. However, the number of 
college students applying to medical schools 
has dropped at a time when the number of 
college graduates has been increasing. Fur- 
thermore, the quality of applicants Is said 
to be decreasing. These trends offer a ser- 
ious. threat to the necessary increase in the 
number of physicians in the future. It is a 
threat also to the quality of future grad- 
uates. 

Against this decline of medical school ap- 
plications is the widely held belief that, 
today, this country has a relative shortage 
of medical manpower. We believe that 
shortaze will become acute in the years 
ahead unless action is taken. 

One of the several expert committees that 
have been studying this problem reported 
last year that it found four principal rea- 
sons for the impending physician shortage: 

1. The tremendous increase in population 
in the past 20 years—from 132 million in 
1940 to 180 million in 1960; 

2. We have not expanded our production 
of physicians at a sufficient rate to meet the 
needs for medical care of the increasing pop- 
ulation in an addition to the augmented 
needs for teaching and research; 

3. The shift in the U.S. population dis- 
tribution resulting in a greater percentage 
of the very young and very old who require 
the greatest amount of medical care; 

4. The demand for health services result- 
ing from our rising standard of living, wide 
expansion of hospital and medical insurance, 
and the increasing health-consciousness of 
our people. 

In addition there are such factors as the 
great length and cost of medical training 
and the fact that many other satisfying and 
intellectually stimulating scientific careers 
with high prestige and adequate finanical re- 
ward have developed during the past 20 
years. 

This same study found the average cost 
of 4 years of medical school to be approxi- 
mately $11,600 for those graduating in 1959. 
Since scholarship support has been meager, 
many students hesitate to shoulder a large 
loan, and the curriculum is so demanding 
that few students can carry a part-time job 
without considerable sacrifice of time needed 
Thus the choice of medi- 


extent influenced by financial factors, and 
many promising college graduates who would 
have liked to study medicine have been dis- 
couraged. 

To help remedy this situation it has be- 
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come apparent to me that (1) the Federal 
Government must provide direct assistance 
to the teaching functions of medical and 
related schools; (2) that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should supplement private, indus- 
trial, and State sources in providing scholar- 
ship, fellowship, and loan assistance to medi- 
cal and dental students as it now does to 
Ph. D candidates in the basic sciences; and 
(3) it should relieve the serious financial 
and administrative imbalances between the 
research and teaching functions of the 
medical schools. 

Several legislative proposals now being 
studied in the Congress are designed to 
meet these needs. I would like to describe 
very briefly my own bills which I believe 
would go a long way toward helping meet 
our national requirements in this area. 

On January 25 of this year I introduced @ 
bill which would provide for a 10-year pro- 
gram of grants for education in the fields of 
medicine and dentistry to be administered 
by the U.S. Public Health Service. Under 
this program each accredited degree-grant- 
ing medical and dental school would receive 
a block grant of $100,000 each year, together 
with $500 for each student, plus $500 addi- 
tional for each student enrolled in excess of 
average past enrollment. 

For schools providing only 1, 2, or 3 years 
of professional training In medicine or den- 
tistry, block grants of $25,000, $50,000, and 
$75,000, respectively, would be awarded. 
With these funds the schools could meet the 
costs of establishing, maintaining, or en- 
larging their teaching staffs and of main- 
taining, acquiring, and operating the neces- 
sary equipment. 

I should like to emphasize that these 
funds are intended primarily to meet the 
costs of new or expanded Instruction pro- 
grams. training projects outside the 
regular curriculum which are financed with 
other public funds or private grants are ex- 
cluded. The same exclusion applies to the 
costs of research and to the operations of 
any hospitals. 

My bill applies a few conditions for in- 
stitutional eligibility for Federal grants that 
I believe you will agree are entirely reason- 
able and desirable: 

1. The school must be either a public or 
a nonprofit private institution located 
within the United States. 

2. The school must provide reasonable op- 
portunity for the admission of out-of-State 
students. 

3. During the period it is receiving Fed- 
eral payments, the school must make every 
reasonable effort to maintain its income for 
operating expenses from sources other than 
the Federal Government at a level equal to 
that which existed before receiving the Fed- 
eral funds, In the case of a new school, 
similar efforts should be made to obtain 
such non-Federal operating income at the 
highest possible level. 

4. The school will submit from time to 
time such reports as the Surgeon General 
may reasonably require to assure that these 
purposes are being carried out. 

To advise the Surgeon General on the 
policies and regulations under which the 
program would operate, there would be es- 
tablished a National Council on Education 
for Health, The Surgeon General would be 
ex officio chairman and the Commissioner of 
Education an ex officio member. The council 
membership would include 10 leaders in the 
fields of health sciences, education, or pub- 
lic affairs. Four of the ten would be per- 
sons actively engaged in an appropriate 
field of professional education. 

A companion bill was introduced by me 
on the day after the first bill was offered. 
This second legislative proposal is designed 
to provide Federal funds which would stimu- 
late and supplement non-Federal scholar- 
ship funds for medical and dental students. 
Each State wishing to participate would es- 
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tablish a commission on medical and dental 
scholarships, or designate an existing agen- 
cy to serve as the State commission. The 
_ Commission would develop a plan covering 

certain broad eligibility requirements which 
are spelled out in my bill, and which stipu- 
lates that the annual stipend paid any indi- 
vidual would not exceed $1,250 of Federal 
funds or one-half the amount of the total 
awarded to the student. My plan also pro- 
Vides that, insofar as possible, 75 percent of 
Federal funds awarded the State commis- 
sion must be used for medical and 25 percent 
for dental scholarships. 

Another important requirement is that the 
State commission review annually the edu- 
Cational progress being made by each scholar- 
ship recipient. 

To finance this program the bill calls for 
an appropriation of $5 million for the first 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961; $10 mil- 
lion for the next fiscal year, and an equal 
amount for the next 8 years. 

The Surgeon General will be advised on 
Policies, regulations and administration of 
this program by a National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Medical and Dental scholarships. 
This group will include the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, who shall also serve as Chairman, the 
Commissioner of Education, and 10 mem- 
bers appointed by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Three of these 
Shall be recognized authorities in the field 
of professional education, three shall be 
teachers or practitioners in medicine or den- 
tistry, and four shall represent the general 
Public. 

Since my bills were introduced, others 
having the same general objectives have been 
Proposed in response to the request made 
by President Kennedy in his health message 
Of February 9, that over the next decade the 
Capacity of medical schools be increased by 
50 percent and of dental schools by 100 
Percent. 

I am particularly impressed with a pro- 
Vision of one of these which would help 
expand teaching facilities of our medical 
Schools by means of matching grants of 
Federal money for construction purposes. 
This provision follows in principle the 
methods under which the research facili- 


construction for another 
three years, an action I heartily approve. 

I believe the needs for strengthening the 
medical schools in their teaching function 
are so clearly apparent that this Congress 
will take affirmative action of some kind. 
Whatever that action may be, I will do all 
in my power to make certain that it does 
Not lead to Federal control. 

Now I would like to discuss briefly the 
impact upon graduate and continuing medi- 
Cal education of these existing programs of 
Federal aid to medical and biological re- 
Search, including the recently initiated 
Clinical research facilities program. 

NIH and the American Hospital Assocla- 
tion have recently completed part of a study 
on how much research is being conducted 
in hospitals throughout the country. They 
found that in 1958, over $125 million was 

spent on research in more than 850 
hospitals—1 out of every 8 in the United 
States. Twenty-three averaged $2 million 
a piece; 58 averaged over $% million; 62 
averaged about $158,000 on research; and 
145 were spending over $50,000 annually. 

Now my committee has been told by ex- 
Perts that clinical research in a hospital 
setting is a very painstaking and precise 
Matter. Care and study of the research 
Patient demands much more of the phy- 
Siclan-investigator, of the interne and resi- 
dents, and of every hospital department than 
does the care of the usual nonresearch 
Patient. 
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We also understand that the viewpoints 
and methods of scientific inquiry acquired 
by students and house officers participating 
in laboratory and clinical research enhances 
their ability to practice a superior kind of 
medicine throughout the rest of their pro- 
fessional lives. 

The surprising amount of clinical research 
already in progress in hospitals and the large 
expansion now being undertaken should, in 
my opinion, not be overlooked in any con- 
sideration of the impact of research on medi- 
cal education. 

Of the same nature, but perhaps to a dif- 
ferent degree, is the impact of the new 
knowledge resulting from these research 
programs on the continuing education of 
physicians having little direct exposure to 
the organized research process itself. 

It seems to me their already difficult task 
of keeping up with the latest scientific de- 
velopments in clinical medicine will be- 
come even more difficult. In this connec- 
tion it would appear that more study should 
be given to improved and expanded methods 
of medical communications. I expect the 
professional societies and the medical cen- 
ters will need to develop more and better 
kinds of short refresher courses and sym- 
posia; more extensive use of new educational 
media such as closed circuit TV programs 
may have to be explored. 

All of these concerns would seem to be 
applicable in even greater measure to the 
schools in their need to keep their cur- 
riculums abreast of the rapidly expanding 
flood of new knowledge. 

This brings me back to the need for di- 
rect Federal aid to the medical schools and 
to the greater numbers of superior students 
needed by medicine and the Nation. 

I accept the proposition that medical re- 
search, medical practice and medical educa- 
tion are interdependent, and that anything 
affecting one in an important way will have 
discernible effects on the other two. 

The medical research potential and per- 
formance of our country has been greatly 
enhanced, so much so that it bears little 
resemblance to what existed before. 

With respect to medical practice, the new 
knowledge and tools coming out of that re- 
search already have added greatly to the 
physician's ability to help his patients. Still 
greater advances are in prospect. 

Thus it follows that the third compo- 
nent—medical education—will have to be 
helped if we expect it to keep in balance 
with research and practice, and with the 
needs of our exploding population. 

The Federal Government should not be 
expected to do the whole job. But it should 
do its share by reinforcing the efforts of the 
medical profession and the schools, the 
foundations and other important elements 
of our society having a direct interest in 
maintenance of medical education. 

I am committed to the principle that 
teaching at every level and in every field of 
science must remain free of central domina- 
tion. It must retain flexibility to meet rap- 
idly changing scientific patterns and the par- 
ticular needs of diverse geographical areas. 
Also, it must truly reflect the wishes of the 
scientific and academic Community. All of 
these requisites are served best when govern- 
mental financial responsibility is shared by 
nongovernmental funds and interests, and is 
guided by nongovernmental advice. My 
bills stress this factor, and I believe, reflect 
the wishes of all who know the importance of 
maintaining the integrity of the teaching of 
medicine and science. 

Fifteen years of experience with the NIH 
research grants, research training and re- 
search construction grants programs have 
demonstrated that Federal assistance need 
not bring Federal control. Instead, these 
programs have nourished freedom rather 
than restricted it. They have helped stimu- 
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late a volume, scope, and quality of medical 
research in this country that has no parallel 
in history. 

By following the same principles I believe 
We can accomplish the same objectives in 
Federal aid to medical education. 

I can conceive of no more appropriate 
setting than this city and this school of 
Rush and Morgan for a careful reexamina- 
tion of our national methods and goals of 
furthering teaching and research in science 
and medicine. These men were physicians 
who not only helped form a new Nation and 
its first medical school, but were also partici- 
pants, with men like Franklin and Jefferson, 
in laying the foundations for the age of 
reason and its superstructure, the age of 
free science pursued by free men in free 
institutions of learning. 


The First Hundred Days in Foreign 
Affairs 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
first hundred days of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration have been interesting and 
in some fields very eventful. In the 
field of foreign affairs, no one can deny 
that the President has been busy. 

Mr. President, I have here an excellent 
article by Paul Martin, chief of the 
Washington bureau of the Gannett News 
Service. It compares the first hundred 
days of the Eisenhower administration, 
when President Eisenhower forcefully 
outlined a program for peace, with first 
hundred days of this administration, 
when President Kennedy has been faced 
with an increasing number of difficult 
decisions, involving: peace and war 
around the globe. i 

Mr. President, the new administration 
has the strong support of all Americans 
in any and all steps necessary to pre- 
serve our country’s security, as soon as 
we hear what actions are going to be 
taken, what policies pursued to advance 
the course of freedom in this hemisphere, 
in Europe, and in Asia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the fine article of Mr. Martin. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KENNEDY’s 100 Days 
(By Paul Martin) 

WASHINGTON, May 3 (GNS).—The Ken- 
nedy administration started out with high 
hopes of being able to “get along with 
Khrushchev.” 

President Kennedy called for a new begin- 
ning in relations with Russia. In his Jan- 
uary 20 inaugural message, he said: “Let us 
never negotiate out of fear—but let us never 
fear to negotiate.” 

The first exchange between the 43-year- 
old President and the 67-year-old Soviet 
dictator took place immediately after the 
inauguration. 

It was carried out in Moscow by notes and 
diplomatic conversations when U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Llewellyn Thompson held an unusual 
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2-hour conference with Khrushchev at the 
Kremlin on January 21. 

Administration spokesmen told newsmen 
that word had been sent to Khrushchev that 
Kennedy would need a breathing spell of 
around 6 months to get his Government 
organized. 

If the Communist tried to pull any fast 
ones in the meantime, it was said, the new 
Democratic administration would feel com- 
pelled to react more positively than the 
outgoing Eisenhower regime, 

Former President Eisenhower said at Blue 
Springs, Ga., on January 24, that he thought 
Soviet. professions of peace were insincere. 
It would be infantile to accept them, he said, 
until Russian words were accompanied by 
deeds. 

During the 1960 political campaign, Ken- 
nedy was critical of Eisenhower for his han- 
dling of the Paris Summit Conference, per- 
sonal diplomacy, “missile gap,” Cuba, dis- 
armament planning, and nuclear test ban 
negotiations. 

Kennedy said he would have “expressed 
regrets” to Khrushchey over the U-2 spy 
plane incident. 

After the change of administrations, the 
Russians returned the two American RB-47 
filers who were shot down July 1 over the 
Barents Sea, permitting Kennedy to make 
the announcement of their release at his 
first televised press conference January 25. 

Ambassador Thompson was summoned 
from Moscow, The new administration be- 
gan a high-level review of Soviet relations 
February 11. Parties to the White House 
discussions included Vice President John- 
son, Secretary of State Dean Rusk, Roving 
Ambassador Averell Harriman, and Soviet 
experts Charles “Chip” Bohlen and George 
Kennan. 

Since then, Kennedy has undergone a dis- 
illusioning process in relations with the 
Sino-Soviet bloc. It is the same kind of or- 
deal that former Presidents Truman and 
Eisenhower went through during the first 
15 years of the cold war. 

Eisenhower made a major foreign policy 
address to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors on April 16, 1953, in which he 
called on the Soviets for “deeds, not words.” 
Ike invited the Russians to join the United 
States in diverting resources from the arms 
race, to a war on poverty and disease. He 
asked: “What is the Soviet Union ready to 
do?” 

Among other points, Eisenhower called for 
(1) an honorable peace followed by free elec- 
tions in Korea, (2) an end to Communist at- 
tacks on the security of Indochina and 
Malaya, (3) an Austrian peace treaty, (4) a 
free and united Germany, (5) full independ- 
ence for “captive nations” of eastern Europe, 
(6) step-by-step disarmament, (7) inter- 
national control of atomic energy, and (8) 
a limitation or prohibiton of nuclear 
weapons. 

Eight years later, most of these points have 
not been realized. But the Eisenhower 
speech was hailed at the time in many 
countries as a stroke which seized the “peace 
offensive” from the Soviets. Winston 
Churchill called it a “massive and magnifi- 
cent statement.” 

Eisenhower said on February 25, 1953, he 
would be willing to meet Stalin any time or 
place if it would improve chances for world 
peace. The old Russian tyrant, who nego- 
tiated the wartime Yalta, Teheran and Pots- 
dam agreements with Roosevelt and Truman, 
died on March 5. 

Stalin was succeeded by a five-man Presi- 
dium headed by Premier Malenkov, and 
Deputies Beria, Molotov, Bulganin, and 
Kaganovich. Khrushchey was not even men- 
tioned then, whereas none of the other five 
holds a position of power in the Soviet 
Union today. 

When Eisenhower took office in 1953, the 
Communists had 40,000 Vietminh guerrilla 
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fighters massed to invade Laos. The Viet- 
minh radio said they would create a revolu- 
tion in Laos and Cambodia, to bring about 
Communist control over all of Indochina. 

In the 3 short months that Kennedy has 
been President, he has been confronted by 
major foreign policy crises in Cuba, the 
Congo, and Laos. And the Russians are act- 
ing just as truculently about negotiating a 
nuclear test ban agreement at Geneva as 
they did with Eisenhower. 

The President has issued a series of stern 
warnings to Khrushchev. He warned the 
Russians at his February 15 press conference 
that the United States would defend the U.N. 
Charter by opposing any attempt by any gov- 
ernment to intervene unilaterally in the 
Congo. 

It was disclosed in March that the United 
States would have to absorb virtually the 
entire costs of the U.N. Congo operation, in- 
cluding $50 million for 1960 and an esti- 
mated $120 million in 1961, since the Soviets, 
France, and Latin American countries refuse 
to pay their share of the UN. apportionment. 

With maps and charts at his March 23 
TV conference, Kennedy warned Russia that 
the United States would not tolerate the 
loss of Laos to the advancing Communist 
Pathet Lao rebels. 

On April 3 the administration issued a 
white paper on Cuba written by Harvard 
historian Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. under 
Kennedy's personal direction. 

This document called the Castro regime 
“a Soviet satellite," said Castro was “a clear 
and present danger“ in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, urged Cuba to “sever its links with 
international communism,” promised “full 
and positive support” to any future demo- 
cratic government in Cuba. 

After a poorly planned and inadequately 
supported invasion of anti-Castro Cubans 
resulted in failure, Kennedy made a speech 
to the ASNE on April 20 in which the Presi- 
dent said: 

“Our restraint is not inexhaustible; Cuba 
must not be abandoned to the Communists, 
and we do not intend to abandon it either; 
we and our Latin friends will have to face 
the fact that we cannot postpone any longer 
the real issue of survival itself.“ 

There are no indications that these Presi- 
dential warnings have intimidated or de- 
terred Khrushchey. 

One month after the 1960 election, the 
Communists resumed a march in Asia that 
was halted by the Korean war and the 1954 
Geneva agreement partitioning Indochina. 

Soviet planes began supplying arms and 
ammunition to Communist rebel forces in 
Laos by airlift from the Vietnam strong- 
hold at Hanol. 

The British Ambassador in Moscow on 
January 21, with approval of the Kennedy 
administration, submitted a proposal to the 
Kremlin to call a cease-fire and convene a 
new 14-nation conference similar to the 
1954 Geneva meeting. 

Communist pathet Lao forces continued 
to gain, while the Soviets delayed a reply. 
On March 10, nine battalions of Red troops 
launched a major offensive in central Laos. 

The New York Times reported massive 
shipments of Soviet arms to the rebels, in- 
cluding heavy artillery, armored cars, ma- 
chineguns, mortars, and ammunition, ac- 
companied by North Vietnamese military 
advisers. 

By March 18, the Communists had ad- 
vanced to within 22 miles of the royal capital 
at Luang Prabang. 

Kennedy ordered an increase in U.S. mili- 
tary aid to Laos. The decision was taken 
at a series of White House meetings March 
20-21, including Vice President Johnson, 
Secretary of State Rusk and Undersecretary 
chester Bowles, Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara, CIA Director Allen Dules, and Chief 
of Naval Operations Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, 
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The President flew to Key West, Fla. to 
meet British Prime Minister Macmillan on 
March 26. Kennedy returned to confer with 
Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko at the 
White House the next day. U.S. intentions 
of supporting the Lao Government were im- 
pressed on Gromyko. 

Rusk flew to the SEATO Conference at 
Bangkok, March 27, 28, and 29. The Philip- 
pines, Thailand, and Pakistan strongly sup- 
ported the United States, but Britain and 
France opposed taking military action in 
Laos. The Conference issued a communique 
saying vaguely that if peace efforts failed, 
SEATO members would take whatever ac- 
tion may be appropriate.” 

The Russians finally replied on April 1 to 
the British note of January 21. They agreed 
to an international conference, failed to say 
when a cease-fire would take effect in Laos, 
claimed that the question of a future gov- 
ernment was an internal matter for the 
Lao themselves to settle. 

The Communists the former 
neutralist premier, Souvanna Phouma, who 
recently visited Moscow, Peiping, and Hanol, 
but turned down an invitation to come to 
Washington. A coalition government would 
likely turn Laos into another Communist 
state. 

By the end of Kennedy's first 100 days, the 
Soviets, still talking peace, had not agreed 
to a cease-fire in Loas, nor a nuclear test ban 
at Geneva, nor an end to Communist sub- 
versive activities in Latin America staged 
from Castro’s Cuba. 

The President was faced with the dilemma 
in southeast Asia of (1) yielding territory to 
the Communists in an area the United States 
is pledged to protect, or (2) getting Ameri- 
can Armed Forces involved in another 
Korean- type war. 
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Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following news 
article from the Kansas City Kansan of 
May 9, 1961. 

The article relates the role played by 
the Midland Manufacturing Co. in Amer- 
ica’s recent successful man-in-space ven- 
ture. I am proud that this firm in my 
district was associated with the effort, 
and am pleased to call this article to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

MIDLAND THANKED For ROLE IN FLIGHT 


Midland Manufacturing Co. here, which 
made crystals used in radios and rockets on 
Comdr. Alan B. Shepard’s space capsule dur- 
ing his history-making flight, has received 
congratulations for its contributions to the 
space effort, 

The firm, at 3155 Fiberglas Road, in Fair- 
fax, supplied highly specialized crystals to the 
Motorola Military Electronic Division at 
Scottsdale, Ariz. Motorola built the receiver 
and transmitter for the space capsule. 

Harvey Humann, Midland manager here, 
said, “We provided them with very special- 
ized, highly rugged units that take much 
shock and vibration.” He said Midland 
crystals also were used in the controls of the 
space capsule’s retro rockets, used to guide it 
back into the earth's atmosphere, 
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“The crystals are not production items, 
they are made by technicians in our labora- 
tories here, and were designed by our engi- 
neering department,” Humann said. 

He added that Midland has supplied cry- 
stals to several contractors working on Proj- 
ect Mercury for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

Congratulations to Midland were sent by 
Motorola, which in turn, had been thanked 
by NASA officials. 


The 1961 Minutemen 
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Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in an 
article by Earl Mazo, in last Saturday’s 
New York Herald Tribune, the President 
wired the 14th Annual Convention of 
Americans for Democratic Action that 
their members are “today’s minutemen.” 
In today’s New York Herald Tribune, 
under AP dateline of May 14, it is re- 
ported that this same convention adopted 
a resolution calling for “immediate ini- 
tiation, together with our allies, of ne- 
gotiations toward diplomatic recognition 
of the Peiping regime and its accredita- 
tion to the United Nations as the Gov- 
ernment of China.” 

History informs me that the minute- 
men were patriots who were willing to 

arms immediately to annihilate 
tyranny. The ADA wants to embrace 
tyranny. Perhaps the President should 
reread his history or stop referring to 
the ADA as “today’s minutemen”: 
Srart To Oren Pri Tres, ADA Urces— 


Hrr KENNEDY on JOBS AND PLANS FOR 
GROWTH 
Wasnincron, May 14 (AP)—Americans 


for Democratic Action today urged a start 
toward recognition of Red China and de- 
scribed as inadequate the Kennedy admin- 
istration's employment and economic growth 
Plans. 

The ADA adopted a resolution calling 
for “immediate initiation, together with our 
Allies, of negotiations toward diplomatic 
recognition of the Pciping regime and its 
accreditation to the United Nations as the 
Government of China.” 

Concerning domestic matters, the self- 
Styled liberal organization sald it sees the 
new administration “drifting into the worst 
mistakes of the Eisenhower years—that is, 
improvisations for segments of the econ- 
omy without adequate regard to long-range 
requirements of full employment and eco- 
nomic growth.” 

LONG-RANGE OBJECTIVES 


The ADA resolution then recommended 
& number of long-range objectives, includ- 
ing “expanded support for negelected seg- 
ments of the economy, notably, housing, 
urban redevelopment, water conservation, 
depressed areas,” and “constantly expand- 
ing consumer purchasing power for a rising 
Standard of living.” 

Before adjourning its 14th annual conven- 
tion, the group reelected Samuel H. Beer, 
Harvard professor, as chairman; Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, as honorary chairman; 
Richard C. Sachs, New York, treasurer; Roy 
Bennett, New York, assistant treasurer, and 
Paul Seabury, University of California pro- 
oo as chairman of the ex-cutive commit- 
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The Red China resolution said recognition 
of the Peiping regime and its accreditation 
to the U.N. should not be done “as gestures 
of moral approval of its past actions but as 
a means of establishing the normal channels 
of international communications.” 

TO INCREASE DATA 


“Such steps would increase our access to 
information on Chinese affairs and the possi- 
bility of affecting Chinese foreign policy,” the 
resolution added. 

Concerning Formosa, the Red China reso- 
lution said; 

“The admission of China to the United 
Nations should be linked to the condition 
that the inhabitants of Formosa shall them- 
selves democratically decide whether they 
shall be admitted to the United Nations as 
an independent nation or that they shall 
rejoin mainland China.” 

The resolution added that “recognition of 
Communist China and its accreditation to 
the United Nations does not mean abandon- 
ment of Formosa.” 

“Until a U.N. solution is reached,” it added, 
“the United States of America’s treaty pledge 
to defend Formosa would be unaltered, with 
the explicit understanding that this pledge 
does not include the defense of Matsu and 
Quemoy.” These are islands a short distance 
offshore from Red China. 

KENNEDY To A.D.A.: COUNTRY’S LIBERALS ARE 
1961 “MINUTEMEN” 
(By Earl Mazo) 

WASHINGTON, May 12,—President Kennedy 
today proclaimed liberals to be the Nation’s 
“Minutemen leading the way“ to peace, 
progress, and the good life in the space age. 

Only a “progressive America“ can master 
this era's national and international chal- 
lenges, added the Democratic Chief Execu- 
tive, who at one time or another has been 
characterized by various political friends 
and foes as a “liberal,” a “conservative,” 
or a “moderate.” 

Mr. Kennedy's salute to America's liberals 
was in a message to the 14th annual conven- 
tional of Americans for Democratic Action, 
a national organization of anti-Communist 
liberals. It was distributed at a press con- 
ference by Samuel H. Beer, the A.DA.’s 
national chairman. A Harvard history pro- 
fessor, he was hailed by President Kennedy 
as “my good friend Sam Beer.” 

HAILS ADMINISTRATION 

For his part, Mr. Beer pronounced the 
Kennedy-Johnson administration “a bril- 
lant, progressive administration.” 

“I like very much all they are doing,” said 
Mr. Beer, “but there is much more to be 
done.” 

The spirit of good feeling that pervaded 
the session seemed to extend even to Vice 
President Johnson, who has stated that he 
would feel “uncomfortable” having the 
A.D.A, on his side. 

Principal speakers at the 3-day conven- 
tion will be Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., a 
Kennedy adviser on the White House staff, 
and Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, majority whip in the Senate. 
Both are national vice-chairman of the or- 
ganization. r 

In his personal word of greèting to the 
delegates, Mr. Kennedy stated, in part: 

“You are meeting at a time of unprece- 
dented danger, not only to our Nation but 
to the democratic way of life. As the dan- 
ger is great, so also must be the efforts we 
make to meet and master it. For if there 
is one thing that is certain it is that this 
is no time to stand still; rather it is a time 
for movement, for action, for change, and 
thus for liberalism. 

CALLS FOR “MOMENTUM” 

“With liberals as today's minutemen lead- 
ing the way, it is high time to recover the 
historic momentum of the American Revo- 
lution—the democratic social revolution as 
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against the revolutions of nihilism and to- 
talitarianism. 

“We must build a society in which no 
one is held back by race or religion. We 
must create a healthier and stronger world 
community by supporting democratic de- 
velopment and changes everywhere. We 
must push forward relentlessly to achieve 
just and lasting agreements which will re- 
duce the threat of nuclear war. 

“There are risks and costs to a program 
of action. But they are far less than the 
long range risks and costs of comfortable 
inaction. A progressive America—and only 
a progressive America—can refute and roll 
back the challenge of Communist totalitar- 
lanism and rise to the challenges and seize 
the opportunities that surround us all to- 
day.” \ 


Emptiness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
on Sunday, April 30, I was privileged to 
attend the morning worship service at 
the First Baptist Church of Newport, 
Tenn., and to hear a challenging sermon 
by the pastor, the Reverend Harold A. 
Collins, 

Taking his text from Matthew 12: 43- 
45, the Reverend Mr. Collins spoke about 
“Emptiness”—that great void in the lives 
of many Americans who, chained by 
materialism and transitory comforts, 
lack the will to take their stand on the 
side of right in the crucial battle be- 
tween Christian and Communistic 
ideals. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his sermon be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
EMPTINESS 4 
(By Dr. Harold A. Collins, First Baptist 

Church, Newport, Tenn., April 30, 1961) 

Matthew 12: 43-45. 

Isn't there a strange feeling when one ex- 
amines an empty house? My, how soon they 
get that “rundown look” and actually dete- 
riorate. Ugly weeds take the yard, spiders 
knit their amazing webs to shade the win- 
dows, insects and rodents take over the 


house. 

Jesus described the dangers and wretched- 
ness of an empty life with the analogy of an 
empty house. A man just can't go on living 
when he is empty—he must be filled with 
something. And the truth is that unless he 
is filled with righteousness and goodness, 
evil will rush in to the vacuum like water 
rushes to a lower level. A vacuum is a dan- 
gerous situation. Weather explain 
twisters and foul atmospheric conditions as 
& situation where a near vacuum and a low 
pressure area develop. There is a rushing of 
winds with changing temperatures into the 
empty area, 

An empty mind, an empty heart, an empty 
life react like an empty house. Such a life is 
potentially dangerous, 

Politically, much of the unrest and danger 
in our world today are due to the vacuum 
created by World War H. Prior to that war, 
evil men had seized control of the masses of 
people, In the war those leaders and gov- 
ernments were removed. The national 
houses were swept clean, but nothing with 
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strong moral and spiritual principles re- 
placed them. Communism found a vacuum 
throughout much of the world, into which 
its evil ideas and powers flowed. Wherever 
there is emptiness: empty stomachs, empty 
wallets, empty heads, or empty hearts, the 
Reds move in quietly and effectively. Now 
the United States has been aware of the dan- 
gers of empty stomachs and wallets and has 
spent billions of dollars in economic aid for 
needy countries. -Yet much of the aid never 
reached the neediest people. Greedy gov- 
ernment Officials in the aided countries 
drained much of it into other canals. And 
when our aid reached the needy in those 
countries, the United States received little 
credit, most of it going to some local politi- 
cal party in power. 

However, we are now realizing that filling 
stomachs isn’t enough. We have done little 
to fill their empty minds and hearts with 
something they can live by, hope in, and 
cleave to. Into these empty minds the Com- 
munists have poured their doctrine and 
propaganda. With every loaf of bread they 
gave, went a book to read on communism. 
We in the West have not shouted our be- 
liefs. One could conclude that we have 
none of which which are proud. On the 
other hand, a few Reds believing something 
and preaching something, even though it is 
based upon a denial of God, have over- 
whelmed the drifting majority of the masses. 
This always happens, Only a few do the 
real thinking for the masses, even in democ- 
racies, and a very few who really believe 
something can win the drifting masses. 

There are at least two actions that the 
free world must take immediately if it isn’t 
already too late. One is to unmask the 
Communist lie. The truth and reality of 
communism must be made plain to the 
whole world. Communism in its basic phi- 
losophy is evil. God is denied. Yet they 
preach a classless brotherhood and a com- 
radeship of man. There can be no brother- 
hood of man if there is no fatherhood of 
God: There can be no real freedom, truth, 
love, and respect apart from a holy God 
who has created and is running a moral 
world. True, the Communists speak of 
truth, trust, honor, and welfare. But these 
things are not the same things to the free 
countries. To the Reds these things are 
relevant; they get their basic meaning from 
their relationship to the Communist state. 
Ours come from our understanding of the 
one true God as revealed in Jesus Christ. 

Of course, the denie? of God is the basic 
evil of communism. The second evil in im- 
portance is the denial of individual worth 
and rights. The latter thought is tied 
directly to whether there is a belief in God. 
Even in a democracy there is no natural 
power for the right consideration and treat- 
ment of the individual. This power comes 
from God. Take Christian principles away 
from our democracy and nothing that is 
lasting is left. In all Communist writings 
nowhere does one find real significance for 
the individual. Everywhere he is a number 
in the masses, a member of the party, and 
has value only as related to the state. In 
communism the individuals exist for the 
state; in democracies the state exists for 
the individuals. Karl Marx, himself, in the 
first volume ot Das Kapital” wrote: “I speak 
of individuals insofar as they are personifica- 
tions of economic categories and representa- 
tives of special classes of relations and in- 


We in America have not been in the ex- 
posing business when it comes to this evil 
that has already engulfed about a half of 
the world. We are afraid of being preju- 
diced, of being bigoted, of being unfair. 
But when a bullding is on fire, or an evil 
beast is stalking a helpless child, you do 
not think in terms of prejudice and fairness 
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to fight evil wherever it is. The Apostle 
Paul wrote: “Put on the whole armor of 
God that you may be able to stand against 
the wiles of the devil. Take and 


the spiritual hosts of wickedness in 
places” (Ephesians 6: 10 ff). 

We in America have been treating com- 
munism about like we treat alcoholic bev- 
erages. We do not think beverage alcohol 
is very bad. Why, it does have some good 
qualities like relaxing troubled minds and 
nerves, dialating the restricting blood vessels, 
making for real comradeship and fun. But 
suddenly the liquor seizes and enslaves the 
social drinker. Millions are having both 
their own lives and the lives about them de- 
stroyed by this evil. Yet we do not want to 
be narrowminded, and, consequently, we 
do not take a positive stand against it. We 
do not stand against anything that is evil; 
we just make a big joke out of it and let 
it have its way. 

It is that way about communism. We say: 
“Let the people decide for themselves,” and 
little do we realize that the masses of people 
cannot even read and write. They hear but 
cannot detect the lies of communism. And 
the greatest tragedy is that we make little 
effort to point out these lies to them and to 
tell them about democracy, freedom, and 
the value of the individual. Only after we 
have made these Christian principles plain 
to them, can we say “now let them decide 
for themselves.” If all they know is com- 
munism, they have nothing to decide 
between. 

The second action for the democracies is 
to flood the world with what we do believe. 
We believe in the worth of the individual. 
But it isn’t enough just to believe it. We 
must preach this belief and our other be- 
liefs to the masses of the world. We be- 
lie ve in the sacredness of human personal- 
ity—the Individual who laughs, cries, doubts, 
and hopes. We believe every person has the 
right to dream his own dreams, to work out 
his own life, to choose his own profession, 
to meet at will with his friends and neigh- 
bors, to speak what is on his mind without 
fear, to worship God as he pleases, and to 
criticize his government and leaders without 
fear of death. These beliefs are basically 
religious; they are born in the Fatherhood of 
God. Our Declaration of Independence does 
not talk about mere human rights—it talks 
about human rights endowed by our Creator. 
This is the difference between communism 
and Americanism— Christian principles! 
These principles underly the whole concept 
of our democracy. 

The individual is of supreme value because 
of the conviction that all men are significant 
in the eyes of God. We believe that the 
voice of wisdom may often come from ordi- 
nary men and not only from the expert. 
This is based on the belief that God's Spirit 
is given to all believers. We believe that 
government can only be by free discussion in 
which all views can be expressed and heard. 
We believe the rights of the multitude must 
be This doens't mean that the 
minorities are allowed to do whatever they 
like. It is a denial of the infallibility of the 
51 percent. 

These are beliefs that are very important. 
We must invade the entire intellectual world 
with them, 

Charles Malik, Foreign Minister of Leba- 
non, has pointed out this failure. Said he 
to America: “You have in your traditions 
certain invaluable beliefs about man, society, 
history, human destiny, and the nature of 
God, beliefs that you should not be ashamed 
of. You should export them to the world. 
You export material goods, but not ideas and 
beliefs. First you must rediscover them 
yourselves and believe in them profoundly. 
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The Communist believes in communism and 
honors it by exporting it. My fear is that 
you may not know the infinite value of your 
civilization and that you don't believe in 
them strongly enough to give them to the 
rest of the world.” 

Finally, before we can sell these beliefs to 
the world, we must show the peoples of the 
world that we practice what we preach. The 
church should encourage a devoted patri- 
otism at all times. Yet the church cannot 
encourage a nationalism that justifies “my 
country, right or wrong.” 

There is no doubt that all too frequently 
we have made ourselves the laughingstock 
of world opinion for having so many con- 
tradictory practices. There are our frighten- 
ing crime rate, our social injustices, our ob- 
session with sex as portrayed in obscene and 
pornographic materials and cheap motion 
pictures exported to the world. There is our 
exaltation of things material, our strange 
standards of success, Isn't this true that if 
these practices continue unabated, it will be 
unnecessary for communism to wage either 
cold war or hot war against us. We will fall 
apart from within. We will rot to death. 

How empty are our lives? Only God can 
fill the emptiness of individual lives and of 
the world. Only God can help us and save 
us. Only God can dispel the closed room, 
the dead end, the empty feeling. 

Let's learn from Thomas Calhoun Walker, 
who was born a slave in 1862. He had every- 
thing against him, but he grew up to be a 
fine lawyer and citizen. He tells about when 
freedom came after the war. His family lived 
in a little shack and knew extreme poverty- 
He says that he would often be awakened 
during the night by his father praying 5° 
very earnestly that he almost shouted. He 
prayed: “O God, please take care of my 
chillun, cause I don't know how.“ 

None of us know how to take care of our 
children, our brethren, our country. God 
can help us. Let's ask Him. 

(Acknowledgments: “Religion and Moral 
Leadership in Relation to the Military Mis- 
sion,” George A. Rosso; “The Unfinished 
Task,” Stephen Neill.) 


Pennsylvania Is Mecting Its Responsibil- 
ity in School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday it was my privilege to address a 
group of students, teachers, parents, 
educators and other citizens of one of 
the communities in my district of Penn- 
sylvania. The occasion was the dedi- 
cation of a new high school at York 
Springs, in the Bermudian Springs 
Joint School System. 

Because I, as a former schoolteacher, 
and school director for many years, feel 
very strongly on the subject of school 
and education, I ask consent that my 
address be made a part of my remarks 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

ADDRESS or Hon. GEORGE A. GOODLING AT 
DEDICATION OF HIGH SCHOOL, BERMUDIAN 
SPRINGS JOINT School SYSTEM, YORK 
Sprincs, Pa., Sunpar, May 14 
I think it significant that you dedicate 

this building on the day we honor the moth- 

ers of America. 


1961 


The mothers and schools of today will 
pretty largely determine the shape of the 
world tomorrow. 

One hundred years ago, April 12, 1861, 
Members of the Confederate Army shelled 
Fort Sumter. Recently I was privileged to 
visit Charleston, S.C., and this fort which 
became the first target in a tragic era of 
civil conflict and hatred—which, unfortu- 
nately, did not end with the surrender at 
Appomattox, on April 9, 1865. Adams 
County bears mute testimony to this strife 
since many regard the Battle of Gettysburg 
as the turning point of the war. 

The years 1861 to 1865 were years of 
crisis. Since that time we have had similar 
critical times: 1914-18 and the First World 
War; 1941-45, the Second World War; 1950— 
53, the Korean conflict. Today we are living 
through a continuing, highly tense cold war 
with Russia, Communist China and Socialist 
Cuba. 

We have achieved a remarkably high level 
of scientific and technological knowledge— 
for peaceful as well as warlike purposes. 
How we use this knowledge will depend 
Pretty largely on you and me. With every 
scientific advancement, life appears to be- 
come more complex and highly mechanized. 
We use our cars to drive a block. Our chil- 
dren are to schools. Electrical 
appliances tell us when to get up, furnish 
music in the process, perk the coffee while 
we shave with an electric razor, tell us 
when the evening roast is cooked to our 
Specifications, stop the washer when the 
clothes are clean, show us what others are 
doing on our TV screen, heat our houses, 
cool our food and drinks; jet airplanes trans- 
Port us at 600 miles per hour, and so it 
goes. 

Six days ago I stood within 3 feet of the 
man whom we know definitely and without 
any question of doubt whatsoever, was in 
Outer space and returned safely. A prior 
Claim by another country has never been 
fully substantiated to the satisfaction of 
some of us. 


The splitting of the atom was the first 
Step in the preparation of the atom bomb— 
a device which could either destroy all man- 
kind or result in undreamed of technolog- 
ical advances. With each advance ten- 
Sions rise and it will require all of our in- 
telligence, conscientiousness, and strength 
to avold war and with it, the possibility of 
total annihilation, 

How will we meet this challenge and what 
bearing do wars, spacemen, and atomic 
bombs haye on dedicating a new school 
bullamg? Each can have a tremendous im- 
Pact—not only on Adams County and the 
United States but on the entire world. All 
are involved in these new discoveries and 
the accompanying threats to our lives and 
well-being. Those of us who are older are 
attempting to deal with the world's problems 
Of today, but age ultimately takes its toll 
and others take our places. This school 
has been constructed for one purpose—to 
better prepare those who follow, to meet 
life's many challenges and obstacles, and I 
predict these challenges will multiply with 
each advance in knowledge. This high 
School and the adult community of the 
Bermudian Springs school system have the 
responsibility for training students to better 
Meet these challenges. z 

This new structure is another expression 
of our American ideals and traditions. We 
believe that obtaining an education is the 
Privilege of every American, regardless of 
race, creed, or color. John Adams, our sec- 
ond President, expressed the views of most 
of us when he said: “The education here 
intended is not merely that of the children 
of the rich and noble, but of every rank 
and class of people, down to the lowest and 
poorest, The revenues of the state would 
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be applied infinitely better, more charitably, 
wisely, usefully, than even in maintaining 
the poor. This would be the best way of 
preventing the existence of the poor.” 

Theodore Roosevelt expressed a similar 
sentiment: “From the lowest grade of the 
public school education in this country is 
at the disposal of every man, every woman, 
who chooses to work for and obtain it. Each 
one of us, then, who has an education has 
obtained something from the community at 
large for which he or she has not paid. The 
man who accepts it (education) must be 
content to accept it merely as a charity un- 
less he returns it to the State in full in the 
shape of good citizenship.” 

Public education has expanded from an 
isolated, poorly supported concept to a na- 
tionwide system controlled by each indi- 
vidual State and I might add, parentheti- 
cally. I trust the individual State concept 
will remain. 

After spending half a lifetime in some 
phase of public education, I become intensely 
weary and my blood pressure rises on many 
occasions when calamity howlers, for politi- 
cal expediency or for some other personal 
or selfish reason that cannot be justified, 
continually condemn our system of educa- 
tion. Their remarks are an insult to every 
loyal, conscientious administrator, class- 
room teacher, and school director. L want to 
be the first to admit our system is not per- 
fect, but what, I ask you, is? 

I like a phrase coined in the last political 
campaign—"A record is not something on 
which to stand but on which to build.” 
You people in education have compiled a 
good record but, that is not enough. You 
must and will, move forward. 

In January I was driving from Washing- 
ton to my home, It was the day on which 
an educational task force appointed by the 
President, made its report. The chairman 
of the committee, Dr. Hovde, president of 
Purdue University, was being interviewed 
on radio. He remarked quite casually that 
a Federal outlay of 82%½ billion per year 
would be required to give American edu- 
cation a significant uplift. What that 
significant lift should be, he did not say. 
When asked how the committee proposed 
to raise this money he replied even more 
casually, they had not gotten around to 
that. i 

Sometime later Governor Lawrence was 
quoted as having said, and I quote: “We 
must come face to face with the chaotic, 
frequently obsolete, educational system 
which surrounds us.” Just when did the 
Governor become an authority on public 
education? He also quoted Dr. McMurrin, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, as having 
“called many of our schools flabby and soft.” 
I should like to ask the educators present, 
what is a soft and flabby school? 

This week a publication, Decade of Ex- 
periment, came to my desk. It is a report 
of the Ford Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Education. The following is the 
first sentence in the publication: “In the 
middle of the 20th century the American 
educational system—a distinctive feature of 
our democratic life and one of which we 
have been traditionally proud—finds itself 
in crisis.” e 

On the opposite page is a statement made 
by Walter Lippmann in 1954: “Our educa- 
tional effort today is still in approximately 
the same position as was the military effort 
of this country before Pearl Harbor.” 

To what period do these dispensers of 
gloom refer? A product can only be eval- 
uated after it has been tested. The end 
product of every school system is its citi- 
zens. Ten, fifteen, or twenty years from now 
an honest value can be placed on your efforts 
here today and in the days to come. Didn't 
the school systems of a decade or two ago 
produce the Alan Shepards and thousands 
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like him? Let's quit being calamity howl- 
ers and talk of accomplishments. 

This building has been erected to meet 
the demands of an ever-increasing school 
population as well as to improve the stand- 
ards of the education being offered. A phe- 
nomenal growth on high school population 
has recently occurred. In 1905 one-third 
of those enrolling in grade school entered 
high school and only about 9 percent of an 
age group graduated. By 1930 over 75 per- 
cent entered with 45 percent graduating. 
Today those figures are higher. 

There are reasons for this change. The 
non-high-school graduate has a difficult time 
finding employment. Our expanded courses 
such as vocational education, tend to keep 
students in school longer because they re- 
alize in this days of automation some knowl- 
edge of mechanization is essential. 

The little red schoolhouse was a land- 
mark and served a distinct and useful pur- 
pose in a pioneer society in thinly populated 
areas. 

However, with the tremendous growth of 
urban areas, a complete revamping of our 
school system seemed desirable. Smaller 
districts were consolidated and were thus 
able to offer advantages not possible previ- 
ously. 

Larger units in themselves do not neces- 
sarily mean improved education. It does 
mean an expanded curriculum, easier ad- 
ministration and better physical facilities. 
Stone and mortar do not make a school. 
You now have the physical facilities and it 
becomes the responsibility of teachers, ad- 
ministrators, students, parents and that ma- 
ligned group of men who have a thankless 
job and whose reward comes only in the 
knowledge of a job well done—and I mean 
school directors—to provide the best edu- 
cation possible for the children of this com- 
munity. In building a better educational 
system here, you make your contribution to 
a better America—this in turn, helps build 
a better world. The starting point for all 
of this is the individual citizen and that 
citizen dare not be a mediocre one of he Is 
to make his contribution to society. He 
must be equipped to take his place in an 
extremely diversified world and become a 
conscientious, contributing citizen. He 
must maintain a vital interest in all that 
occurs around him. 

Someone has said, “the success of 
democracy rests on wise citizen participation 
in public affairs and on respect for the in- 
dividual wherever his talents lie.” 

My experience in Washington sometimes 
makes me fearful there are those who would 
take away our individual freedoms and 
rights and in their place substitute rule from 
a central point. We do not want all roads 
leading to Washington. That day can come 
only if we fail to exercise our God-given 
rights and remain strong as individuals. 

We are still a relatively new country and 
the opportunities for discoveries and ad- 
vancement have never been greater. To meet 
the mounting challenges, we must produce 
citizens capable of maintaining the strength 
and integrity their country demands. This 
can only be accomplished if all take ad- 
vantage of educational, social and political 
opportunities offered. This school, and every 
similar one throughout this great State, is 
another indication of our vast resources 
available to interested individuals, and may 
I remind you all this has been done at the 
State and local level and I trust will continue 
to be done in that manner. 

Our hope and future strength lies in an 
educated populace which will form an in- 
telligent, dedicated citizenry. 

May I wish you, citizens of this community, 
parents, teachers, students, members of the 
school board, good fortune and success in all 
your endeavors. 
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An 18th Century Ideal in a 20th Century 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on May 
5, 1981, Hon. Theodore R. McKeldin 
was installed as an honorary member of 
the Clarence Darrow Chapter of the Phi 
Alpha Beta fraternity of the University 
of Maryland Law School. In addressing 
the chapter, the former Maryland Gov- 
ernor chose as his topic “An 18th Cen- 
tury Ideal in a 20th Century World.” 

The ideal, in this case, is the first 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Too often we lose sight of the princi- 
ples upon which our country was 
founded. In this troubled world, we 
tend to see only our weaknesses. Gov- 
ernor McKeldin’s words are reassuring 
and give us cause to look back with pride 
on the principles which have helped 
make the United States a great Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ax 18TH-CenTurRY Io RAL IN A 20TH-CenTURY 
Won 

Address of Hon. Theodore R. McKeldin, Gov- 

ernor of Maryland, 1951-59, Clarence 

Darrow Chapter, Phi Alpha Delta Frater- 

nity, University of Maryland Law School— 

Installation as Honorary Member, Officers 

Club at Fort Meade, Md. 

Ideas no less than men, have their time 
and pass. They are born, flourish for a sea- 
son, lose their vitality with the passage of 
time, grow more and more feeble, and die. 

We see this plainly enough as regards 
trivial ideas—Davy Crockett caps, Elvis 
Presley haircuts and similar fads—but it is 
also true of profound philosophies and theo- 
logical systems. They pass much more 
slowly, but they pass. 

It is therefore no sacrilege but, on the 
contrary, an act of reason and prudence to 
take a frest. look, from time to time, at the 
ideas that we have inherited from the past, 
including those that we customarily take 
for granted as fixed and eternal. 

Take, for example, those early amend- 
ments to the Constitution that we are 
accustomed to describe as the Bill of Rights. 
Ten amendments were adopted and came 
into force together in 1791, 2 years after 
ratification of the original Constitution, but 
of the 10 only 8 comprise the Bill of Rights; 
the 9th and 10th merely clarify the reserva- 
tion of powers not granted in the Consti- 
tution. 

There is no question as to the value of 
these amendments in 1791. They were de- 
manded by public opinion at the time, and 
without a solemn promise that they would 
be added the Constitution would never have 
been ratified by nine States; so in a sense 
it is true that the Constitution itself was 
brought into being by these amendments. 

However, this is 1961 and a great many 
ideas that had vital force in 1791 are now 
dead and gone—for instance, the idea that 
it was lawful to assert property rights over 
another human being, and the idea that a 
man could vindicate his honor by shooting 


a detractor in a duel. 
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It is a legitimate in- 
quiry, therefore, to ask how the ideas set 
forth in the Bill of Rights have stood the 
test of a hundred and seventy years. Are 
all, or any of them still valuable enough to 
make the very existence of the Govern- 
ment hinge upon their support? 

First, let us examine these eight proposi- 
tions, stripping away the legal verbiage and 
considering only their substance. 

They are first, freedom of worship, speech, 
press and assembly. 

Second, the right to keep and bear arms. 

Third, freedom from the necessity of keep- 
ing soldiers in a man’s house. 

Fourth, freedom from arbitrary searches 
and seizures. 

Fifth, freedom from prosecution except 
after indictment by a grand jury, with no 
double jeopardy, no forced self-incrimina- 
tion, no punishment except by due process 
of law, and no confiscation without compen- 
sation. 

Sixth, the right to speedy, public trial by 
jury at home with witnesses for both defense 
and prosecution compelled to appear, with 
all counts in the indictment clearly stated, 
and with the right to counsel. 

Seventh, the right to trial by jury in civil 
suits, the jury to be the final judge of the 
facts. 

Eighth, no excessive bail, nor cruel and 
inhuman punishments, 

One thing stands out conspicuously in all 
eight propositions. It is a deep suspicion of 
all government, including the American. 

Bear in mind, if you please, that this was 
the generation that had formed the Ameri- 
can Government. The Constitutional Con- 
vention had labored hard and long to make 
it a perfect government. The convention 
was the most brilliant collection of political 
thinkers ever assembled on this continent, 
and one of the most brilliant ever assembled 
in the world. If any group of men were ever 
capable of forming a perfect government, 
that was it; yet they were so little satisfied 
with their work that 16 of their number 
failed to sign it, and the rest did not oppose 
the adoption of further articles specifically 
forbidding the Government to practice the 
outrages enumerated in the first 8 amend- 
ments. 

Was the generation of 1791 unduly sus- 
picious? Complacent patriots say yes, and 
cite the fact that the American Government 
has been reasonably trustworthy for the 
better part of two centuries. Granted; but 
how much of its decency was due to the 
bridle and curb that the Bill of Rights put 
upon it? 

The best answer to that is to look around 
at other nations that also have overthrown 
monarchy, but without putting similar re- 
strictions on the governments that have re- 
placed the kings. The survey is not reas- 
suring. In country after country, in Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia, Spain, China, and a 
dozen smaller nations it has been demon- 
strated that 20th-century governments 
are quite capable of repeating the tryranny 
of Nero at his worst. The injustice and 
cruelty of absolute power have not changed 
in all the centuries that history has been 
writen. Nor should we lay the flattering 
unction to our souls that we Americans are 
by nature better than others. Occasionally 
the law has broken down in this country; 
and when that happens an American mob 
can be just as vicious as a mob in any other 
country. If American officials could escape 
the control of law there ts little reason to 
doubt that they would be as bad as Nazi 
brown-shirts and Russian secret police. 

The mere fact that we are living in the 
20th century is no proof that safe- 
guards against domestic tyranny are useless. 

But granting that some safeguards against 
arbitrary power are still needed, what about 
the specific safeguards mentioned in the 
eight amendments? 
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As a matter of fact, one has been pretty 
well abrogated. The right to keep and bear 
arms has been sharply restricted, not by the 
National Government, but by State and local 
governments through the police power. But 
the restrictions apply to small arms that 
‘would be of little use against the Government 
anyhow. The kind of arms the writers of 
the amendment had in mind cannot be kept 
and borne by a private citizen because they 
are too big and expensive—imagine trying 
to keep a tank, or an antiaircraft gun on 
private premises. 

Of the other seven, one, freedom from 
having soldiers quartered in one’s house, 
has not been tested, because the necessity 
has not arisen. 

Six remain, of which five are concerned 
with securing the right to a fair trial of per- 
sons accused of crime. There can be no 
doubt that these sometimes help the guilty 
to go unwhipped of justice; but they were 
based on Blackstone’s dictum, “It is better 
that 10 guilty persons escape than that one 
innocent suffer.” It is a sound dictum, be- 
cause when one innocent person suffers the 
law itself becomes guilty; and when the law 
loses the respect and confidence of the peo- 
ple, all government collapses. As society 
grows more complex, equal justice becomes 
more difficult, and these safeguards do not 
lose, they gain importance. 

This brings us to a single article of the 
Bill of Rights, the first. It guarantees free- 
dom of worship, speech, press and assembly. 
but I shall waste no time today talking of 
the value of those rights. Instead, I invite 
your attention to the way in which they 
are guaranteed. The first amendment de- 
crees that on certain subjects “Congress 
shall make no law.” This is a tremendously 
important phrase. As touching conscience 
and opinion, Congress shall not make eveD 
good law. As touching freedom of speech 
and assembly, it shall make no law abridging 
either, but as touching men's beliefs and 
opinions it shall make no law at all, good, 
bad, or indifferent. 

If Congress can make no law, the execu- 
tive can enforce none, the judiciary can in- 
terpret none. All three branches of the Gov- 
ernment are forbidden to enter this field. 
It is an area of life into which the jurisdic- 
tion and authority of the United States do 
not extend. For his beliefs and opinions an 
American citizen is accountable to no 
earthly power, but to God alone. 

This idea, that there are parts of a man's 
life over which no Government, not even a 
democratic Government established and 
maintained by the people, has any just 
power is the very heart and soul of Amer- 
ican freedom; yet it was not originally an 
American idea. As Lord Acton pointed out 
long ago, when Christ said, “Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and 
unto God the things that are God's.“ he 
drew the distinction, Deciding which things 
are Caesar’s and which are God's is a matter 
of detail; the important thing is that Caesar 
does not possess all, and when he attempts 
to seize all, he becomes a tyrant and should 
be resisted by all who are resolved to be 
obedient to God. 

Here is the fundamental principle of the 
Bill of Rights. You could destroy the other 
seven amendments completely, but if you 
leave this one, sooner or later all the others 
will be restored; but abandon this one and 
all the others will eventually fall because 
they will have no solid foundation in logie 
and reason. 

When we, the people of the United States, 
said Congress shall make no law about even 
one subject, we asserted the dignity of the 
individual against all princes, potentates 
and powers of this earth; and it is upon the 
dignity of the individual that the whole con- 
cept of political freedom rests. To maintain 
social order in a crowded world we are com- 
pelled to yield much of our freedom of ac- 
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tion; but while we retain freedom of thought 
and freedom of speech, we are not the slaves 
of Caesar. 

As regards any other item of the Bill of 
Rights, while I have strong opinions, I am 
willing to debate the matter. I am willing 
to concede that the importance of the other 
articles varies from time to time. The right 
to keep and bear arms, for instance, is obvi- 
ously not as important today as it was in 
1791; and the right to keep soldiers out of 
the house is not important as long as nobody 
is trying to put soldiers in the house. On 
such things as these the passage of time has 
had some effect, 

But the first amendment is in the 20th 
century exactly what it was in the 18th, ex- 
actly what it was when Christ distinguished 
the things that are Caesar's from the things 
that are God's, exactly what it was when 
Socrates, granting that the law of Athens 
had the right to put him to death, denied 
that it had the right to keep him from 
speaking the truth. 

As long as Americans hold this principle 
More valuable than property, or bodily free- 
dom or even life itself, the things that it 
implies will stand; and as long as its impli- 
Cations stand this country will remain the 
land of the free and the home of the brave. 
But if we abandon it, the tread of our regi- 
ments may shake the earth, our fleets may 
cover the seas, our flights of bombers may 
darken the sun, but we shall nevertheless 
be on the road to extinction, the road that 
Assyria and great Babylon trod, the road to 
Oblivion, where all too soon we shall be 
“one with Nineveh and Tyre.” 


Senator Keating Delivers Address at 75th 
Anniversary of Temple Israel in Bing- 
hamton, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 25, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, Temple 
Israel in Binghamton, N.Y., recently 
Celebrated the 75th anniversary of its 
founding. On this important occasion 
the principal address was delivered by 
New York’s junior Senator, Mr. KEATING, 

In his remarks, Senator KEATING paid 
tribute to those who have participated 
in the wonderful work of the temple and 
Who have helped make it such an im- 
Portant part of the Binghamton com- 
munity. In addition, he surveyed the 
Situation in the Middle East and pointed 
Out the dangers of American neglect of 
Problems in that area. 

Senator Keatinc has traveled to Israel 
and other Near East points frequently in 
recent years and his remarks, therefore, 
have special significance. Under unani- 
Mous consent, I include them at this 
point in the RECORD: 

REMARKS or SENATOR KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Or New YORK, AT 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
TEMPLE ISRAEL, BINGHAMTON, N. T., APRIL 
23, 1961 
Mr. Chairman, Rabbi Hurwitz, distin- 

Buished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, my 

Pleasure at being with you tonight is the 

deeper, the greater, because of the very spe- 

Cial event that you mark and commemorate 

this day. The diamond jubilee of the found- 

{ng of Temple Israel Congregation is indeed 

a meaningful and heart-lifting anniversary. 

Each of you must feel a great warmth of 

Pride as you meditate on the significance of 
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this magnificent milestone in the long and 
distinguished history of your beloved spirit- 
ual and religious home. But, in the truest 
sense, this is a pride, this is an honor, not 
yours alone. It is shared with the entire 
community, and with the good people of all 
faiths who are your neighbors and friends, 
For this synagogue has not only been in the 
community for three-quarters of a century, 
it has been of the community—a vital part 
of its life and culture, a source of its spirit- 
ual strength, an element of the growth and 
vitality that are the common heritage of 
citizens of all faiths, of all races, of all walks 
of life in this fine community. 

That is why it is so fitting that the civic 
leaders of Binghamton should be with us 
tonight. Their presence symbolizes the rec- 
ognition of the fact that this congregation— 
this golden thread that has been woven into 
the tapestry of community life for 75 years— 


represents not your pride alone, but the 


pride of all who have enjoyed the radiation 
of its influence. — 

Rabbi Hurwitz, this night is especially 
rich in meaning for you. I would take this 
opportunity to wish you many more yearly 
harvests of the spiritual satisfaction that 
mekes the hardest work seem light. 

As we celebrate the 75th anniversary of 
the founding of Temple Israel, our thoughts 
turn inevitably to another anniversary that 
is being celebrated this month, an anniver- 
sary that is of deep significance to all free 
peoples the world over. 

I am referring, of course, to the 13th an- 
niversary of the independence of the State 
of Israel. April 20 marked the passing of 
another year of independence, of effort, and 
of successful striving for Israel. 

Conceived in farseeing idealism and born 
of war and concentration camps, Israel has 
grown to manhood. The Bar Mitzvah year 
has come, and in celebrating it, we all must 
acknowledge that Israel has taken its place 
as an adult in the family of nations. The 
secret behind the progress which has been 
made in this small state surrounded by en- 
emies lies to a large extent, I believe, in 
the great spiritual force which has been sup- 
plied through the centuries by the Jewish 
religion. Never losing hope, despite the ob- 
stacles and inertia of centuries, never losing 
faith despite what must have appeared to be 
the hostility and indifference of the whole 
world—the Jewish people have been inspired 
to build a country where freedom will be 
unchallenged. 

For generations, the members of the Jew- 
ish religion, although segregated through- 
out Europe in ghetto-like conditions, have 
made their tremendous contributions to cul- 
ture and intellectual development. In the 
United States, citizens of the Jewish reli- 
gion have shown in their fellowship and 
common effort with citizens of all other 
faiths a determined ambition for civic and 
national progress. The same spirit which 
has contributed so much to the intellectual 
climate of European nations has carried over 
first to the United States, and now in similar 
measure to the new State of Israel. 

Politically, the prospects for Israel's sur- 
vival seemed small indeed in 1948 when it 
emerged, ravaged and war-torn, from an un- 
happy British mandate. Enemies stood on 
every side. Its friends were far away and 
deeply preoccupied with the world problem 
of containing Communist aggression. It was 
the supreme accomplishment of the people 
of Israel, with continuing assistance from 
the United States, that they passed through 
the night of despair and turned their atten- 
tion at once to the new day that dawned 
for Israel. 


At once, with an energy and enterprise 
that must be the envy of all nations, the 
people of Israel threw themselves into the 
tasks that faced them. They held off the 
surrounding enemy, and they built in the 
ros desert a fruitful home for their peo- 
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Economically, the obstacles must have 
seemed well nigh insuperable, A small coun- 
try, with an even smaller area of arable land, 
Israel nevertheless threw open its doors to 
the oppressed of other lands. Regardless of 
nationality, background, or political views, 
refugees to Israel were made welcome on the 
grounds of the common faith which has been 
shared for generation upon generation, The 
economic problems were deliberately sub- 
ordinated to the sense of moral purpose and 
destiny. 

What was the result? Over the last 13 
years, the population of Israel has more than 
tripled, from less than a million in 1948 to 
over 2 million in 1961. At the same time, 
per capita income has nearly doubled, the 
amount of cultivated land has more than 
doubled, the gross national product has 
tripled, the acreage under irrigation has been 
increased fivefold, and agricultural produc- 
tion has increased more than seven times. 
These are the economic accomplishments of 
the people of Israel. It is a record to be 
proud of. 

Moreover, the technical skills and energies 
behind this achievement are being gen- 
erously shared with other newer nations in 
Africa which can benefit by the help of 
Israeli experts. : 

If it be true indeed that “the Lord helps 
those who help themselves” there can be 
no doubt that the State of Israel has mer- 
ited, many times over, the divine assistance 
and protection which I believe it has surely 
enjoyed. 

There are undoubtedly limits to what one 
small country, surrounded by enemies, can 
do to bring about the peace which we know 
would benefit not only Israel but the whole 
Middle East and indeed the whole world. 

It behooves the United States above all, 
as the leader of the free peoples of the world, 
to press more vigorously for negotiation and 
settlement of the problems of the Middle 
East. In general the Government of the 
United States has been rather remiss in its 
treatment of Middle Eastern problems re- 
cently. There has been no action taken to 
stop blockades, reprisals and boycotts against 
American Jews in the Middle East. In fact, 
we have continued to supply foreign aid, 
derived from the taxes paid by all American 
citizens, to these very countries which dis- 
criminate against Americans. 

Furthermore, we have made no positive 
steps to stop the Arab boycott of Israeli and 
other cargo ships passing the Suez 
Canal, even though such a blockade is in 
violation of the principles laid down by the 
United Nations and recognized by all na- 
tions. I myself have several times called 
this whole question to the attention of the 
State Department, most recently last month. 
But the reply is always the same and it is 
always disappointing—the U.S. Government 
is always exploring methods by which Arab 
blockades, boycotts, and other restrictions 
can be ended, but somehow it never seems 
to find anything. And it never seems to feel 
the time is ripe for a more vigorous initia- 
tive. 

Obviously, at the moment, there are oth- 
er parts of the world which demand our 
urgent attention and our most concentrat- 
ed efforts. But, I can virtually guarantee 
that if we do wait until a crisis arises once 
more In the Middle East, it will be too late. 

In the meantime, I fear that Middle East- 
ern problems are being neglected. Just last 
week, for instance, the United States lost a 
critical vote in the United Nations Special 
Political Committee merely because friendly 
delegations had not been informed of the 
vote or kept up to date on U.S. policy. 

So what was the result? A resolution sup- 
ported by the Arab States, and the Soviet 
Union was passed which would urge the 
General Assembly to safeguard the property 
rights of the Arab refugees who fied from 
Israel during the 1948 fighting. 
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It is certainly ironic to see the Soviet 
Union trying to look out for property rights 
of Arab refugees. What about the property 
rights of Hungarian refugees or Tibetan 
refugees? In fact, what about the property 
rights of Russians themselves where the 
Communist dictatorship has seized all land 
and vigorously preaches the evils of private 
property and capitalism. The whole Soviet 
position on this matter is absurd, but it is 
most unfortunate that the U.S. delegation 
to the United Nations was not more on the 
ball to prevent this propeganda play. 

In short, I feel there is a real danger that 
the Arab-Israeli problem, neglected by our 
Government today, will emerge as a crisis 
again at some point in the future. 

Then we would have to pay the price of 
our neglect. Our prestige is suffering today 
because we neglected until 1952 the whole 
field of missiles and rockets until then and 
therefore allowed the Russians to put a man 
into space ahead of us. 

We are at a disadvantage in the Far East 
because we allowed the Chinese Communists 
to seize control of China more than 10 years 
ago. It is clear that mistakes of the past 
are going to come home to roost. I do not 
want to see the same thing happening in the 
Middle East in 1970 because we neglected to 
handle the problem with proper care and 
attention in 1961. 

Today as we lock toward Israel, the most 
immediate point of interest is the Eichmann 
trial. It reminds us, more poignantly than 
we like to admit, of the sad and recurrent 
theme of man's inhumanity to man. The 
horrors of the Nazi regime are over, crimes 
that were committed against the Jewish 
people and indeed against all mankind are 
now being revealed in their true horror. 

I think the revelations of the Eichmann 
trial must be not only a reminder of the 
brutalities of the past, but also a warning 
for the future. 

These brutalities still exist in other parts 
of the world—in Cuba, where innocent men 
are sent without trial to the firing squad; 
in Tibet, where a whole religion is being 
wiped out by alien dictators; in Eastern Eu- 
rope, where freedom is quelled with threats 
and imprisonment; and even in southeast 
Asia, where Communist terrorists murder 
their own countrymen at the bidding of 
Peiping and Moscow. 

The horrors of the Nazi regime were be- 
yond belief. And in reminding themselves 
of the past the people of Israel and indeed of 
all the free world should render thanks unto 
the Lord that these days are past for them. 
But murder, brutality, and persecution will 
continue on the earth as long as Communist 
and other dictatorships exist. And, to para- 
phrase the immortal words of Abraham Lin- 
coln, it is rather for us the living—and for 
us the free—to be here dedicated to that 
noble cause for which freedom-loving men 
have ever given the last full measure of 
devotion—that government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth. 


Local Support Strong for Area Develop- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 
Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 


there can be no doubt about local inter- 
est in and support for area development, 
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after a remarkable meeting held yester- 
day afternoon in Muskogee, Okla. 

In response to a letter inviting their 
attendance to discuss the program; more 
than 100 mayors, city managers and 
other county and local officials of Okla- 
homa’s Second Congressional District 
met for more than 3 hours. 

Federal officials attending the confer- 
ence said last night they had never at- 
tended a more enthusiastic and con- 
structive meeting of local officials. 

Tomorrow, because of the widespread 
interest in this program, I will submit a 
more detailed report on the Oklahoma 
area development meeting. 

Under aggressive and enlightened 
New Frontier leadership, the tremen- 
dous area development program just 
passed by the Congress is off to a flying 
start—and the people are ready and 
eager for action at the carliest possible 

te. 


Social. Studies and Humanities Held as 
Important as Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 
much emphasis has been placed upon 
the sciences during the last few years 
as this Nation has made a substantial 
effort to increase the effectiveness of its 
educational program. I propose that 
we take note of the imbalance develop- 
ing between the sciences and the social 
studies and humanities and then seri- 
ously contemplate the wisdom of such 
a development. Dr. Paul H. Giddens, a 
noted educator from Minnesota, recently 
commented upon this development and 
its implications for citizen understand- 
ing of the complicated social, economic, 
and political problems facing our democ- 
racy today. I commend his words to 
you: 

Soctan STUDIES AND HUMANITIES HELD as 
IMPORTANT AS SCIENCE 
(By Dr. Paul H. Giddens) 

Within the last 60 years the United States 
has been transformed from a relatively sim- 
ple agricultural state into a highly indus- 
trialized nation. 

As this industrial revolution progressed, 
it required a greater and greater number 
of highly trained and educated men and 
women for all kinds of positions in business 
and industry. 

To meet the demand, more and more 
emphasis was placed upon the teaching of 
science in high schools and colleges and 
universities. 

Corporations, business firms, and founda- 
tions made grants for scientific research and 
established scholarships and fellowships at 
leading universities to further graduate 
study in the sciences. 

In more recent years the development of 
the atomic bomb gave further impetus to 
the study and teaching of science. The 
launching of Sputnik I and other space 
satellites by the Soviet Union resulted in 
putting huge sums of money into the study 
of science in high schools, undergraduate 
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colleges, and in graduate and professional 
schools. 


The need for excellence in science train- 
ing and basic research, for more and better 
educated scientists, and for more money to 
assure excellence is understandable, neces- 
sary, and widely recognized. 

It is distressing, however, to note the great 
and rapidly growing imbalance between the 
sciences and the social studies and human- 
ities and the lack of appreciation for the 
latter. 

Compared with science, there seems to be 
relatively little interest in or financial sup- 
port for the study of economics, government, 
history, English, foreign languages, philos- 
ophy, sociology, psychology, and other liberal 
arts subjects. 

Relatively little money is being spent to 
encourage gifted high school and college 
students and high school and college 
teachers in the social studies and human- 
ities and provide them with opportunities 
similar to those in the sciences. For stu- 
dents and teachers in those areas, this 
neglect is a cause for low morale. 

Worse yet is the fact that no one seems 
to be greatly concerned or alarmed over the 
disparity that continues to increase, It is 
particularly surprising that businessmen, of 
all people, do not show more interest than 
they do in providing financial support to 
strengthen the study of economics and 
government. 

The need for emphasizing the social 
studies and humanities is just as great and 
pertinent to our survival as science. How 
can we possibly operate our democratic form 
of Government successfully unless we have 
citizens and leaders who have a knowledge 
and understanding of the complicated eco- 
nomic, social and political problems that 
confront us? 

How many citizens have sufficient knowl- 
edge to vote intelligently and make a ra- 
tional decision on such current issues as 
taxation, inflation, civil rights, the farm 
problem, medical care for the aged, the 
flight of gold, foreign aid and the regula- 
tion of business by government? 

We are even less prepared to make intelli- 
gont decisions on foreign policies and inter- 
national issues. If we are to deal success- 
fully with the thorny international prob- 
lems that plague us and avoid war, there 
must be greater emphasis placed upon the 
study of the nature of communism and the 
history, language, economic system, politics 
and government, religion and philosophy, 
and the culture of Russia, Europe, Africa, 
the Middle East, Far East and Latin America. 

If we are unable to cope successfully with 
these domestic and international issues, all 
of which have their roots in the social studies 
and humanities, spending more money on 
science will not enable us to survive. There 
must be as much emphasis given to the 
study of human affairs as to science. 


Turnpike Benediction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 
Mr. ELLSWORTH... Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following item 


-from the Lawrence (Kans.) Daily Jour- 


nal-World of Monday, May 8, 1961. 
In my hometown—Lawrence, Kans.— 
is one of the outstanding schools in the 
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Nation, Haskell Institute. It provides 
top-grade training and education and 
leadership for the young Indian men and 
women of America. Haskell Institute 
also enters into the community of Law- 
rence, and indeed, the State of Kansas. 
For example, Dr. George Smart, Haskell 
religious activities director, has pro- 
vided a brief prayer which will be used 
by and in connection with the Kansas 
Turnpike: It is a good prayer for all 
automobile travelers, and I take pride in 
bringing it to the attention of my col- 
leagues, together with the news item 
about it: 

TURNPIKE Issues PRAYER—PRESENTED BY Dr. 

SMART AT MARKER DEDICATION 

Kansas Turnpike officials, impressed by the 
benediction given by Dr. George Smart of 
Haskell Institute April 10 at the dedication 
of an historical marker at the Lawrence 
Service area, are placing copies of the prayer 
in all the turnpike restaurants. 

The Haskell religious activities directors’ 
words will be printed on “table tents” to 
be placed on all tables and counters at the 
six pike restaurants. 

KTA officials hope the safety message will 
do some good and that the patrons will carry 
of the cards. The cards are expected to 
be placed sometime this week. 

The benediction is: 


Lord, grant a steady hand and watchful 
eye, 

That no man may be hurt when we pass by. 

Thou gavest life: let none who drive a car 

Be careless once, life's gift to steal or mar. 

Teach us to use our cars for other's need, 

Nor miss this world’s beauty, through love 
of speed. 

Shelter those, dear Lord, who bear us com- 
pany, 

From accident and all calamity. 

Guard trooper and traveler on this pike, 

Safe be father, mother, and tiny tyke. 

With courtesy and joy we'd go life’s way 

And reach, without mishap, our destiny. 
Amen. 


H.R. 7036: A Bill To Prohibit Strikes at 
Defense Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
which would outlaw any strikes, work 
stoppages, or slowdowns at any defense 
facility or any plant or enterprise in 
connection with the national defense or 
security of the United States. 

The recent hearings in the Senate 
have disclosed the scandalous events 
which have taken place at our missile 
installations. Strikes, slowdowns, and 
work stoppages have greatly curtailed 
our program—a program which is cost- 
ing the taxpayers billions of dollars. 

The shocking disclosures have made 
every American citizen sick at heart, 
and has caused a sense of frustration 
for our well-being. I think it is high 
time that legislation be introduced and 
passed, which would make unlawful 
these tactics. 
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The work stoppages have resulted in 
the loss of over 162,000 man-days of 
work during the last 5 years at our mis- 
sile sites. It has resulted in much over- 
time pay which has resulted in workers 
on the job receiving more pay than our 
top scientists. This is a ridiculous sit- 
uation, as every American well knows. 
Without these labor abuses, the United 


States would probably have been first 


with a man in space. Labor unions 
are disregarding their responsibilities. 
There is involved here too much 
urgency—yes, even our own survival— 
to allow these irresponsible actions to 
continue. 

The danger from communism is too 
real and too great to tolerate this con- 
dition to exist further. Action to cor- 
rect these abuses is needed now. We 
are in a desperate fight to maintain our 
freedoms against the evil forces of 
communism. The hour is late, action 
is needed now. 


Beware Government Dictation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
urge attention to the following, fore- 
sighted article by David Lawrence, which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star on May 11: 

FEDERAL THREAT TO BROADCASTING— WARNING 

BY MINOW SEEN RAISING ISSUE OF POSSIBLE 

GOVERNMENT. DICTATION 


(By David Lawrence) 


Is the Kennedy administration about to 
take over the radio and television sta- 
tions of the country and make them obey 
the Government's dictation as to what they 
shal] put in their programs? 

If so, then will there have to be a soft- 
pedaling of some of the criticisms usually 
launched against Nikita Khrushchev's meth- 
ods of controlling public opinion? 

These questions are asked because of the 
amazing speech Just made by President Ken- 
nedy's appointee as Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, Newton N. 
Minow. He spoke before the annual con- 
vention here of the National Association of 
Broadcasters. 

If Mr. Minow's speech Is carefully an- 
alyzed, it can only mean that broadcasting 
companies in America hereafter will be 
under the constant threat of Government 
confiscation and punitive measures. This 
could readily lead to the use of Government 
influence to get publicity and favorable 
treatment politically for whatever admini- 
stration happened to be in power in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Minow takes the position that, because 
the Government issues licenses to broad- 
casting stations, it has the right to decide 
whether a station is giving good programs 
to the public, It's the same thing, in effect, 
as saying to a newspaper or other publica- 
tion that, if it doesn't provide what the 
Government might set up as the standard 
of news and feature content, then second- 
class mail privileges granted by the Govern- 
ment may be taken away as a punishment. 
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There is nothing in the Constitution which 
says and agency of the Federal Government 
may tell any medium of communication 
what shall be published or broadcast. In- 
deed, the Constitution specifically says that 
Congress shall make no law abridging the 
freedom of the press. Both radio and tele- 
vision are integral parts of the press. 

There are, of course, areas in which the 
Government can exercise supervision so as 
to avoid collision on wave lengths, for ex- 
ample, and it can inquire also into the char- 
acter and integrity of the applicant for a 
license, or his sense of responsibility in busi- 
ness. But no chairman of the FCC hereto- 
fore has claimed the wide power that Mr. 
Minow now claims. He said directly to the 
broadcasting companies: 

“As you know, when your license comes 
up for renewal, your performance is com- 
pared with your promises. I understand 
that many people feel that in the past li- 
censes were often renewed pro forma. I say 
to you now: Renewal will not be pro forma 
in the future. There is nothing permanent 
or sacred about a broadcast license. 

“When a renewal is set down for 
I intend—wherever possible—to hold a well- 
advertised public hearing, right in the com- 
munity you have promised to serve.” 

This means that whatever passions or emo- 
tions prevail at the moment will guide the 
FCC in its decision whether to renew or re- 
ject a license application. Where is there 
any such power in the Constitution? It was 
to prevent the pressures of mob rule, or even 
the threats of an intolerant majority in 
Congress, that the Constitution specified 
that no control over the press can be exer- 
cised by the Government. 

But who is to define now the standard 
that shall be applied by the FCC? Who 
shall judge how much entertainment, how 
much information, how much editorializing 
done by a radio or television station is just 
the right combination? Yet Mr. Minow 
says: 

“We all know that people would more 
often prefer to be entertained than stimu- 
lated or informed. But your obligations are 
not satisfied if you look only to popularity 
as a test of what to broadcast. You are not 
only in show business; you are free to com- 
municate ideas as well as relaxation. You 
must provide a wider range of choices, more 
diversity, more alternatives. It is not 
enough to cater to the Nation’s whims— 
you must also serve the Nation's needs. The 
people own the air.” 

Who speaks for the people? Who inter- 
prets their wishes or their “whim”? The 
people have never delegated to the Govern- 
ment any power to decide for them what is 
or is not a good program content or enter- 
tainment content—or what is a satisfactory 
publication. Can the Federal Government 
tell a newspaper it is printing too many 
comic strips or giving too many columns of 
space to murder trials or crime or scandals 
because all this theoretically doesn't serve 
the Nation's needs“? 

Mr. Minow makes the usual disclaimer 
that any governmental censorship is in- 
tended. What the FCC chairman pore 
however, is broader than à 
particular program or particular nee 
or particular form of speechmaking will be 
ordered suppressed—that's censorship. In- 
stead, a whole broadcasting company would 
be suppressed and put out of business and 
its source of revenue taken away altogether 
unless that company toes the mark and con- 
forms to the doctrines of the administration 
which happens to hold office when a brond- 
casting license comes up for renewal. This 
is a form of dictatorship which it is sur- 
prising to see advocated under a so-called 
liberal administration. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very much interested in an article enti- 
tled “Challenge in Latin America,” by 
the distinguished Spanish diplomat and 
author, Salvador de Madariaga, which 
appeared in the Saturday Review issue 
dated March 25, 1961. 

The opening portions of this article, 
it seems to me, point up a problem in 
our future Latin American relations 
which my colleagues in the House might 
find of interest and value. Consequently, 
I am quoting the first six paragraphs of 
this article: 

CHALLENGE IN LATIN AMERICA 
(By Salvador de Madariaga) 

For a person alive to the dangerous state 
of world affairs, and therefore to the im- 
portance of preserving friendship and respect 
for the United States, a trip through Latin 
America is a strange experience. Wherever 
he goes he will be struck by a widespread 
and intense anti-American feeling, particu- 
larly among students and professors as well 
as the professional classes. It seems to me 
that the international situation is the very 
worst for such a situation to develop at the 
very doorstep of the United States; for we 
are witnessing a great movement toward po- 
litical liberty and national independence on 
two other continents in circumstances which 
by no stretch of imagination can be said to 
contribute to a stable order. At such a time, 
the world can ili afford to set a third con- 
tinent in turmoil. 

We are everywhere seeing the forms of 
liberal democracy jeopardized. It is being 
twisted and tortured by foreign oppression 
in Communist-dominated countries, as in 
Eastern Europe, or by a homegrown form 
of oppression, as in Yugoslavia or in Spain; 
it is being exposed to the hazards of inex- 
perience and of a more vigorous than intel- 
ligent nationalism, as in a number of new- 
born Asian and African nations. Disorder 
and confusion are the inevitable dust clouds 
in the wake of such agitated events. And 
disorder and confusion are as favorable to 
communism as they are injurious to liberal 
democracy, 

The affairs of men are ruled by a kind of 
law of sociological gravity that forces them 
to fall toward chaos if not held at a certain 
level of order by an intelligent hand. This 
intelligent hand is what we call government. 
It is plain that in a number of cases too 
high for the peace of mind of the world 
the hand that keeps the affairs of men from 
falling into chaos is neither strong nor in- 
telligent enough to fulfill its task. It follows 
that in wide areas of the world, circum- 
stances are being created that favor com- 
munism, since communism thrives on disor- 
der and confusion while liberal democracy 
requires calm and the rule of the law. 

Such being the general picture, we must 
look on the considerable progress made by 
communism in Latin America as a serious 
threat to our civilization, particularly as 
such progress is observable mostly among the 
intellectual classes. In the United States, 
one gathers the impression that the intel- 
lectual is an oddity, a freak, at times a 
joke. His opinions are heard with polite 
deference and soon forgotten. As for his 
chances of a political career, they simply do 
not exist. A flavor of intellectuality has 
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barred Adlal Stevenson from access to the 
White House, and one wonders whether Mr. 
Kennedy's success may not be due to the 
keen Intelligence he deyoted to hide his in- 
tellectuality (I am not saying “his in- 
telligence”) from his suspicious voters. The 
situation may be evolving. To be a Harvard 
professor is no longer a disqualification for 
becoming a member of the Presidential Cabi- 
net; but to have published a book of poems 
might still be so. 

In Latin Americe, however, a man may be 
writing poetry on Friday and become Presi- 
dent or Minister of Foreign Affairs the fol- 
lowing Sunday. Nor should one suppose 
that this phenomenon is limited to that 
form of power which derives from actual 
political functions. It cannot be doubted, 
for instance, that the high reputation which 
Pablo Neruda enjoys as a poet considerably 
enhances his power over Chilean public opin- 
ion as a Communist leader. 

No more grievous mistake could therefore 
be made, by the public opinion of the United 
States than to shrug its shoulders at the pro- 
Soviet and anti-American wave that is 
sweeping intellectual circles in Latin Amer- 
ica. From the ranks of these pink professors, 
poets, doctors, and lawyers, the men will be 
recruited who will actually govern Latin 
America not merely 10 years hence, but may- 
be next year, maybe next month. The issue 
is immediate and urgent; and we must waste 
no time in facing it. 


Polk Brothers Honored as Brand Name 
Retailer of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on May 
4. Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON was 
principal speaker at the annual brand 
names dinner in New York at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel, during which one of 
my constituents, Mr. Sol Polk, president 
of Polk Bros., was honored as “Appliance 
Store Brand Name Retailer of the Year.” 

This is undoubtedly the highest award 
that American brand name manufac- 
turers bestow upon a retailer in this 
country, and needless to say, I am ex- 
tremely proud that a merchant in my 
congressional district received this cov- 
eted award this year. 

The full significance of this annual 
award dinner in New York I believe can 
be focused by the fact that our Nation’s 
Vice President did take time out from his 
very busy schedule and, by his presence 
as principal speaker, signify his own re- 
spect for the great contribution to the 
American economy that the name brand 
manufacturers and dealers of this coun- 
try are making. 

This is the first time since the foynd- 
ing of the Brand Names Found@étion, 
which annually issues this highly re- 
spected tribute to American merchants, 
that the Brand Name Retailer of the 
Year Award has been presented to a re- 
taller of the Midwest. 

Mayor Richard J. Daley has eloquently 
expressed the pride experienced not only 
by the people of my district, but by all 
the people of Chicago, when he wrote 
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Mr. Polk the following message upon 
learning of this great honor bestowed on 
Polk Bros.: 

I extend to you my warmest congratula- 
tions. It is edifying when a native Chi- 
cagoan, or a Chicago enterprise, wins just 
acclaim for integrity and ability, as some of 
this glory is always shared by Chicago as a 
whole, adding, as it does, to our reputation 
for growth, enterprise, opportunity. 

Recalling the humble beginning of the 
Polk Bros. organization some 25 years ago 
and observing your growth to a group of 
large marts covering Chicagoland, I am sure 
that you and your brothers and sister who 
make up your executive group well deserve 
the award which has been bestowed upon 
you. 


Mr. Speaker, several hundred stores 
from all parts of the country compete for 
this Retailer of the Year Award. It is 
like TV's Emmy, or the motion picture 
industry’s Oscar, something like winning 
the world’s series, or bowling a 300 game, 
or running a 4-minute mile. It is one of 
the highest honors in the retailing busi- 
ness, and I am sure that in accepting this 
award, Sol Polk received it with a feeling 
of deep appreciation not only because he 
has brought a great distinction upon the 
retailing firm he heads, but also because 
his firm reflects so eloquently the high 
standards of merchandising throughout 
Chicagoland. 

I am sure that all the merchants of 
Chicago were indeed honored to know 
that one of their associates was singled 
out for this great national honor. But 
the full significance of this award can 
be realized only if we fully understand 
what a great contribution American re- 
tailers are making toward the survival 
of free enterprise in this country. 

At a time when many of us are deeply 
concerned over the problems which are 
being created throughout this country 
because American workers are being dis- 
placed by foreign imports competing for 
their jobs, it is encouraging to know that 
firms like Polk Bros, and thousands of 
other American retailers exert a pro- 
found effort to encourage the purchase 
of American-made name brand products 
in this country. 

Recently I stated that the movement 
of durable consumer goods across the 
counters of America is the best way to 
sustain our Nation’s economy. Sol Polk 
and his brothers and sister have made 
a tremendous contribution which can be 
felt not only within the immediate area 
of their retail stores, but throughout our 
Nation, in promoting sales campaigns 
which help move the products of Ameri- 
can workers from factory to consumer 
and which have brought them this out- 
standing award this year. By their out- 
standing techniques of merchandising 
name brand products, Polk Bros. helped 
produce a sufficient demand in the appli- 
ance manufacturing field so that thou- 
sands of Americans can continue at their 
productive jobs. 

The American retailer is the backbone 
of economic survival for the United 
States. It is only when he devises meth- 
ods to continue the flow of commerce 
across his counters that we can look 
with confidence to a high standard of 
employment in our Nation. When his 
business suffers, it is not long before 
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the workers in American factories, man- 
ufacturing the goods and appliances 
which are sold at the retail level, begin 
to curtail their workweek and ultimately 
suffer long layoffs. 

In the struggle for survival we fre- 
quently hear a great deal of discussion 
about arms and military weapons to 
protect the security of our country. Too 
often we overlook the fact that as im- 
portant to our survival and security is 
@ sustained economy because people who 
have an opportunity to earn a living 
and an opportunity to share the com- 
forts of a bountiful nation will not eas- 
ily fall prey to the prophets of false 
ideologies. 

Polk Bros. clearly exemplifies the high 
standards of American merchandising. 
In their 26 years, this firm has risen 
from a small store located in the very 
heart of my congressional district to one 
of Chicago's leading merchandising es- 
tablishments. It is particularly sig- 
nificant that they have accomplished 
this by their purchase and distribution 
of trademarked products and by pub- 
licizing the values of American engi- 
neering, ingenuity, research, and integ- 
rity of brand name manufacturers. 

Mr. Speaker, in paying tribute to Sol 
Polk as retailer of the year, I am sure 
that America’s industry is also paying 
tribute to his brothers, Morris, Sam, 
and Harry, and his indefatigable sister, 
Mrs. Goldie Bachmann-Luftig, as well 
as the entire staff of this awe-inspiring 
firm. : 

We in Chicago are proud of them all 
because working as a closely knit family, 
the Polk’s have inspired new vistas for 
all retailers in America’s second largest 
city and throughout the Nation. 


Plight of the Sheep-Raising Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, last 
week the President announced a seven- 
point program for the textile industry. 
This is a primary concern to Idaho, be- 
cause of our large sheep-raising industry, 
which in turn is dependent upon textile 
manufacturing for its market. A flood 
of foreign imports of low-priced woolen 
cloth and clothing has had a very ad- 
verse effect upon this industry. 

Senator JoHN O. Pastore’s Subcom- 
mittee To Study the Problems of the Do- 
mestic Textile Industry made several 
recommendations which were considered 
by the President's Textile Advisory Com- 
mittee and the President prior to the 
announcement of the seven-point pro- 
gram. 

One of these recommendations was 
that quotas be imposed on wool textile 
imports. I heartily seconded these 
recommendations when they were made, 
as did Mr. M. C. Claar, Secretary of the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association, and 
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many sheep producers who wrote me 
from Idaho. 

In his seven-point program, the Presi- 
dent said he planned an international 
conference of principal textile exporting 
and importing nations. It is my under- 
standing that the President belieyes that 
such a conference might lead to a new 
system of voluntary quotas on textile im- 
ports from abroad. 

Because this problem is a pressing one 
in our economy, as well as being serious 
and deep rooted,” as the President said 
in announcing the program, I am most 
hopeful that the administration will 
move promptly toward the calling of 
such a conference. 

The entire sheep-raising industry, not 
only of my State, but of the Nation, has 
been imperiled, and if relief is not forth- 
coming, we may lose this vital and his- 
toric segment of our economy. 

Just how serious this situation has be- 
come in my State was recently related 
in the Twin Falls (Idaho) Times-News, 
one of Idaho's outstanding newspapers, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SHEEP, WOOL MARKET TROUBLES FORCING AREA 
OPERATORS INTO CATTLE BUSINESS 

More than a year ago, a buyer of Australian 
feeder lambs stood at a California dock 
watching the last of more than 20,000 of his 
imported lambs coming down the unloading 
ramp. Many shiploads of live lambs had 
preceded this ship and many others were 
to follow it. 

At the same time, across the United States, 
sheepmen were protesting strenuously that 
imported sheep were underselling domestic 
lambs. Quarantines were placed against the 
imported sheep by health authorities, but 
imports continued. The tariff of 3.5 cents 
the same amount placed against imported 
sheep in the 1930's, was too small to protect 
the domestic sheep industry. 

The Californian buying Australian lambs 
predicted “Within 5 years, there won’t be a 
sheep industry left in the United States.” 

Already the sheep industry, across the 
United States and in Idaho, is suffering. 
Sheepmen are losing money on each lamb 
and ewe, labor costs are rising, and the situ- 
ation seems so hopeless to many sheepmen 
that Magic Valley bands are being placed 
for sale. 

Dennis Burks, Rupert, manager of the 
Flat Top Sheep Co., watched Angus heifers 
grazing near a stock pond and said, This 
is the first time cattle have grazed on the 
Flat Top Ranch. It has been only sheep 
before and the only cattle that grazed here 
were those that came through the fence 
from a neighbor's pasture.” 

With Burks was Eugene Gulick, Buhl, who 
had located 20 Angus bulls to be used in 
the new 600-head cattle herd, and John 
Muirhead, also Buhl, foreman of the Dan 
Cavanagh Sheep Co. 

Muirhead pointed out he, too, is planning 
conversion from an all-sheep operation to 
at least half cattle. 

Burks said for the first time in Flat Top 
history he had not purchased replacement 
ewes this year. Normally, he purchases 
2,000 yearlings each year as replacements. 

Among other reasons for not buying re- 
placements, the company's owner, Mrs. Mary 
Brooks, Chicago, daughter of the late Senator 
John Thomas, Gooding, was absoiutely con- 
vinced the U.S. sheep industry is doomed. 
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Five other prominent sheepmen from this 
area each representing a different type of 
operation, were interviewed about their atti- 
tude toward the current sheep situation, and 
the consensus is gloomy. 

The five are Rex Taylor, Burley, who with 
two partners runs about 8,000 head of lambs 
on the open range near Pocatello; Pete 
Cenarrusa, Richfield, who with his brother 
and Frank Somsen, Hailey, runs about four 
bands of sheep and trucks them each winter 
to Blythe, Calif.; Charles Coiner, Hansen, 
one of a family that feeds out from 20,000 to 
35,000 lambs a year; John Noh, Twin Falls, 
range operator, breeder, and a director of the 
American Sheep Producers Council; and 
Leonard Winkle, Filer, Suffolk ram breeder 
and farm flock operator. 

Today's sheepmen are harassed by the 
lower prices being paid for imported frozen 
lamb and live lambs. They find manufac- 
turing mills for their wool are closing down 
at rapid rates because of competitive syn- 
thetic materials and imports of woolen fab- 
ries from Japan and Australia. Their his- 
toric grazing privileges on desert and forest 
lands are being curtailed. And they are 
finding lamb consumption isn’t increasing 
despite an increasing demand for red meat. 

The industry is worth $70 million in Idaho, 
and it brings an annual revenue of more 
than $22 million, spent mostly within the 
State for taxes, grazing fees, labor, equip- 
ment and feed grains. (The Flat Top Sheep 
Co. alone spends from $175,000 to $200,000 
each year for hay and grain for lambs and 
ewes.) 

Replace part of this industry with cattle, 
and the new revenue still won't equal the 
current income. In Idaho, the Federal Gov- 
ernment owns 68 percent of the land, and 
much of it is unsuited for anything but 
grazing. Without grazing, the income de- 
rived from this land would decline sharply. 

Allotment cuts on public grazing lands 
have contributed to problems of Idaho 
sheepmen. They agree that some ranges 
had to be restored but they disagree that 
some of the cuts had to be so severe. In 
some cases cuts have been as high as 80 per- 
cent, and many sheepmen feel the Forest 
Service is trying to get them out of the 
mountains within the next 10 years. 

Lately, they have read hostile statements 
about grazing advisory boards by Stewart 
Udall, Secretary of the Interior, and Karl S. 
Lindstrom, Director of the Bureau of Land 
Management. They have been asserting that 
livestock people are too narrow in their at- 
titudes toward multiple use of public lands. 

Thus sheepmen and cattlemen are feeling 
more than ever that the Government agen- 
cies are out to eliminate public grazing areas. 
Without these areas they feel their opera- 


- tions will have to fold and their base prop- 


erties, which are used only to supply winter 
quarters and feed for the livestock, will turn 
out to be worthless, insufficient to maintain 
economical-sized units the year around. 

Packers and buyers from chainstores now 
demand a grade of lamb that is more costly 
to produce than a few years ago. The per- 
centage of fat on the lamb mustn't be ex- 
cessive; the weight of the lamb shouldn't 
be more than 100 pounds, and it takes either 
a continual source of lush grass to produce 
such a lamb, or only the best grains and 
hay in the feedlot. 5 

In addition, sheep producers are con- 
fronted with increased competitions from 
other “speciality” meats such as processed 
frozen fish, turkeys, and broilers. 

Red meat consumption is going up and it 
has been calculated that the average per 
capita demand is 160 pounds per year, but 
lamb consumption isn't going up. 

Between the end of World War I and the 
Korean war, the highest peak of lamb im- 
ports was 7 million pounds, in 1951. It 
dropped to 1 million pounds in 1956 and 4 
million in 1957. 
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In 1960, the United States imported 40 mil- 
lion pounds of frozen lamb from New Zealand 
and thousands of live lambs from Australia. 
The live lambs arrived for a cost less than 
domestic lambs can be produced. Foreign 
frozen lamb undersold American lamb by 15 
and 20 cents per pound at the meat counter. 

The outlook this year is worse than ever. 
The Idaho Legislature sent a memorial to 
President John Kennedy this winter asking 
for assistance and understanding about the 
domestic sheep industry. 

The U.S. Tarifi Commission has been re- 
quested by the National Woolgrowers Asso- 
ciation to raise duties on lamb, but the re- 
quest was denied. Since sheep producers 
are not in the slaughtering business, the 
Commission would not accept their proposals 
about regulating frozen lamb. 

While domestic sheep numbers have de- 
clined from 50 million sheep in 1942 to 34 
million this year, Australia’s sheep popula- 
tion has risen from 103 million in 1927 to 150 
million, New Zealand's from 25 million to 
more than 50 million, 

The wool situation has not fared any better 
in recent years, with imports crowding 
domestic wool raisers into a corner. 

In 1954, Congress passed the National Wool 
Act to stimulate sheepmen to produce 300 
million pounds of shorn wool annually. Con- 
gress stated wool was essential for the Nation. 

Wool production increased to 265 million 
pounds in 1960 as a result of the act, but 
tariff rates against foreign wool materials 
haven't been increased to keep out lower 
priced goods. 

Put all these together—lower wool prices, 
lower lamb prices, low lamb consumption, 
increased operating costs, grazing costs and 
imports—and it spells disaster for American 
sheepmen. 

Choice lambs this spring should be near 
the high peak for the year, but instead they 
are selling for 17 cents a pound. A year ago 
they were selling for 22 cents. 

Charles Coiner, lamb feeder, bought 70- 
pound feeder lambs a year ago for 19.25 
cents and lost money. Earlier this year he 
bought lambs for 16.25 cents and had to 
sell them at 16 cents. His feed cost to put 
on a pound of gain is 20 cents. 

Coiner doesn’t see how he can pay more 
than 14 cents for feeders and even then has 
a good chance of losing. 

Coiner says the reasons for the poor price 
are many. “Perhaps the most important 
is that lamb distribution throughout the 
United States isn't spread wide enough over 
more areas and counters. I hate to get out 
of the sheep business. It's the only thing 
I know. But I suppose I can convert the 
yards to handle cattle if the situation lasts 
another year.” 

Says Burks, Flat Top Sheep Co., “It cost 
us $28 last year to carry a range ewe through 
the year, feed, her replacement, labor and 
other items. The figure would be higher 
if we included other depreciations and taxes. 
We need to get $20 a 100 for the lamb to 
break even. And last year we lost $2.50 
per head.” 

Last year, the Flat Top ran more than 
5.500 ewes, 2,000 yearling ewes and about 
8.000 lambs on private and public grazing 
lands till September 1. 

Burke said Mrs. Brooke agreed this year to 
purchase 600 head of black cows and heifers, 
a conversion he never dreamed would take 
place so fast. Cattle can come off poor range 
looking fair and then be fed to look well. 
Sheep, especially lambs, have to be on lush, 
Breen forage to fatten. 

Moreover, a fat lamb can't be held more 
than 10 days after ready for market regard- 
less of price, because the price drops rapidly 
as the lamb begins to get heavier than the 
100 to 110 pounds. A rancher can hold cat- 
tle longer, even 30 days on fat steers. 
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Burke said advertising on lamb and wool 
has been ineffective. If the situation doesn’t 
improve, he plans to buy another 400 black 
cows and run 1,000 head, allowing the ewes to 
run a few years until they're worn out. 

John Muirhead, Cavanagh's foreman, says 
Cavanagh wants to convert entirely to black 
cattle and abandon the sheep operation he 
has had 30 years. 

Muirhead plans some 600 cows and about 
3,500 ewes. Presently, there are about 6,000 
ewes and 100 head of bred heifers on the 
Cavanagh spread. 

Muirhead says the grading system has 
raised havoc with the sheep operation. He 
sells 65 percent of his lambs as Choice, and 
about 35 percent as feeders. Not too many 
years ago he sold 80 percent Choice and 20 
percent feeders. 

He also feels sheepmen are being crowded 
off the range. To try to find a solution, he 
kept lambs in the feedlot 2 years instead 
of sending them out on the range with the 
ewes. One year he fed 3,600 lambs and the 
next 4,000. However, he lost money last year 
and broke even the year before. 

Rex Taylor, Burley, trails sheep toward 
eastern Idaho in the spring, lambing on the 


open range near Bannock Creek, west of 


Pocatello. He says his costs have risen 
sharply while the price has gone down. 

Taylor used to trail all the way to Ban- 
nock Creek but now trucks most of the way 
because the desert has been cut up into 
fenced off farms. Another cost is his recent 
acquiring of more forest range to handle his 
sheep. His allotments had been cut. 

Taylor hopes the sheep industry will see 
better days and will ride with it for another 
year or two to see how matters develop. 
He runs cattle and may expand this opera- 
tion later. He feels the wool situation is 
particularly bad, and if it weren't for the 
incentive program he feels the situation 
would be intolerable. He would like to see 
lamb promoted strongly throughout the 
country. 

Pete Cenarrusa, Blaine County repre- 
sentative and chairman of the appropria- 
tion committee in the State legislature, runs 
four bands of sheep. He trucks them to 
Blythe, Calif., in mid-December, and lambs 
there in January and Feb: During the 
first 2 weeks in April he trucks his sheep 
and lambs back to Magic Valley. 

Cenarrusa says his sheep and lambs gained 
more than enough on the lush feed in Cali- 
fornia until this year to compensate for the 
hauling. 

Counting his dry ewes, last spring he sold 
143 pounds of lamb per ewe. The normal 
operator sells 133 pounds and Idaho's aver- 
age is 123 pounds of lamb per ewe. Alfalfa 
pastures in California cost him 4 cents per 
head daily until this year when he had to 
pay 6 cents. 

Freight rates of $5 per head for the trip 
down and back have gone up in recent years. 
Coupled with the increased cost for pasture, 
this has nullified some of the advantages. 

In view of the costs and lower price for 
lambs this spring, Cenarrusa says this is the 
first time he would have done just as well 
keeping his sheep in Blaine County during 
the winter. 

He also feels imports are wrecking the 
sheep industry. Unless there's an improve- 
ment soon, he and his two partners will 
have to become cattle operators. He estl- 
mates his cost to carry a ewe through a year 
is $32 per year. An $18 lamb will not allow 
him to break even. 

Leonard Winkle, Filet, Suffolk breeder who 
sells many stud bucks to range operators, 
says prices for his stock have fallen con- 
siderably. 

The only optimistic note was voiced by 
John Noh, Twin Falls, who runs sheep on the 
range and has been breeding a faster-gain- 
ing strain of shecp. 
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When he attended the directors“ meeting 
of the American Sheep Producers council 
in Denver last March, Noh was the only one 
who didn't feel the sheep industry was prac- 
tically dead. 

However, he points out many sheepmen 
didn’t buy whiteface ewe lambs for replace- 
ments this year. As a result, Noh said, 
many ewe lambs went to the feedlot for 
fattening and helped account for the 10- 
percent increase in fat lambs reported sell- 
ing out of feedlots. 

Noh thinks lamb prices will pick up this 
spring, but in spite of his optimism, he 
is going to start building up his cattle oper- 
ation just as a precaution. 


No Need To Get Moonstrack 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to insert at this point 
in the Recorp, an article from the 
Christian Science Monitor of May 10, 
1961, entitled “No Need To Get Moon- 
struck”: 

From the Christian Science Monitor, 
May 10, 1961] 
No Neep To GET Moonstruck 


One question which hovers in the after- 
math of the Alan Shepard space flight is 
whether the United States now should go all 
out to beat the Soviet Union in a race to be 
first to put a man on the moon. 

There are historical reasons why Russian 
rocket building is ahead of America in load- 
carrying capacity, just as there are reasons 
why American space exploration has con- 
tributed and is contributing most to overall 
knowledge of what exists beyond the earth's 
atmosphere. 

Soviet technicians were faced with the de- 
mand to build a rocket engine that would 
carry an atomic bomb 6,000 miles. When 
they did, that kind of an engine would send 
a satellite to or around the moon, American 
engineers and physicists developed the hy- 
drogen bomb, which would do the work of 
an atom bomb but at a fraction of the 
weight. Hence, militarily the pressure to 
build a rocket engine of a million pounds 
thrust was off, and Western researchers 
turned their attention to the nearer reaches 
of space. 

But the first sputnik and the orbital flight 
of Yuri Gagarin showed the propaganda 
value that Communist spokesmen could and 
did reap from space exploits. This has led 
some to feel urgently that the United States, 
even with a late start, must at all costs over- 
take the Soviet Union in the specific competi- 
ee aimed at sending a man to the moon and 

ack, 

There is, however, such a thing as what 
Benjamin Franklin called “paying too much 
for your whistle“—that is, spending so much 
for one gewgaw that you deny yourself more 
substantial objects the money would have 
bought. 

Or to use another figure of speech, the 
shotput is not the only event in this track 
mect. There are other contests, many of 
them, for which history and informed score- 
keepers will award equal points, The de- 
evlopment of weather and communication 
satellites, space platforms, and eventually 
of gear to enable men to do useful work on 
the moon or a planct may be likened to the 
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broad jump, the sprints, the mile run, the 
low hurdies, or the javelin throw in the in- 
terstellar competition. 

So far as international law on the claim- 
ing of new lands or continents on earth may 
apply, the Russians would by no means ac- 
quire title to the moon simply by landing 
the first man there. Not only discovery and 
exploration but also colonization is required 
to establish a territorial claim. 

Describing the orderly basis on which 
Project Mercury proceeded, Commander 
Shepard said, There were times when we 
could have rushed the program, but we chose 
not to * * * because we felt we had a well- 
laid-out, well-designed, reliable program.” 

The thought applies reasonably well to the 
overall program of the Nationa) Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, leading up to the 
Saturn rocket which will eventually hurl a 
6-ton payload to the moon. To endeavor 
to speed up that program by crash projects 
to beat the Russians might, it is estimated, 
cost anywhere from $6 to $40 billion—and 
with no assurance then that a hammer-and- 
sickle ship still would not get there first. 

In athletics, no matter what exertion may 
be involved, the competitor who is relaxed 
usually does better than the one who tenses 
up. And so does the fellow who knows 
where his own prowess lies rather than who 
tries necessarily to excel in the other fellow’s 
chosen department. 


Era of Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article, by Gould Lincoln, which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star on May 11, points out, further, the 
softening of our defenses against Com- 
munist aggression, being brought about 
by this administration: 

TRE Porrrical. MnL—DIPLOMATIC DETENTE 
Wira Cuna 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

Is an era of appeasement upon us—as it 
wns when Hitler came into supreme power 
before World War II? In Hitler's day, the 
United States was not involved in the ap- 
Peasement of the Nazi leader. Today, how- 
ever, the seeds of appeasement seem to have 
been sown in this country—and the appease- 
ment runs to Communist leaders in Soviet 
Russia, in Red China, and now to the Com- 
munist-directed government in Cuba—to 
Fidel Castro. So far this appeasement trend 
has not involved in any way President Ken- 
nedy and the Government of the United 
States. But pressures are being brought to 
bear. And they are pressures of various 
kinds of intensity. 

For example, an open jetter, published in 
the New York Times May 10, addressed to 
the President of the United States, signed 
by 68 college professors and two “intellec- 
tuals,” proposes that the United States scek 
instead [of intervention] to detach the 
Custro regime from the Communist bloc by 
working for a diplomatic détente and a re- 
sumption of trade relations (between this 
country and Cuba).” Probably many, if not 
all, of the signers of this open letter would 
resent being called “appeascrs.” It is dif- 
cult, however, to characterize their proposal 
an anything except appeasement in view of 
the stand taken and by Castro's actions to- 
ward the United States and its citizens, 
along with Castro's recent statement that 
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his government had become completely 
“socialistic” in the sense the word is used 
by the Communist Russians. A détente— 
a relaxing of strained relations between na- 
tions—as asked by the professors so far as 
Castro is concerned, appears naive in the 
extreme and completely unrealistic. 

A member of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, questioned about the open 
letter to the President, commented: “The 
signers of the proposal show a failure to 
recognize the facts of life. The Commu- 
nists—and Castro has announced his Com- 
munist form of government—do not com- 
promise. They may talk of ooexistence. 
What they work for constantly—and they 
never relent—is a Communist-dominated 
world, including the United States. 


BLAME UNITED STATES FOR CASTRO 


The college professors seem to imply that 
we, by our actions after Castro took over 
in Cuba 2 years ago last December and Jan- 
uary, forced Castro into the arms of Russian 
Premier Khrushchev and the Chinese Reds. 
When Castro came to this country soon after 
his successful revolution, largely at the in- 
vitation of the press, he was guest at a 
luncheon given in Washington by the Na- 
tional Press Club. Repeatedly he was asked 
by newspapermen at that luncheon if and 
when he proposed to hold a popular election 
and so give the Cuban people an oppor- 
tunity to select their own rulers. In each 
and every instance, he replied that he could 
give no time for an election—that it was 
a matter which would have to be determined 
later. Now he has given the answer almost 
immediately after the recent invasion of 
Cuban freedom fighters had been crushed. 
No elections. 

SEE NO GOOD IN FIRMNESS 


The statement prepared by the college 
professors insists that the struggle against 
communism in the Western Hemisphere will 
not be won by brandishing the big stick, 
and that the effort to destroy Castro falls 
to come to grips with the meaning of the 
recent Cuban experience and seriously en- 
dangers the pursuit of our most vital inter- 
ests in world affairs. It puts the blame on 
the CIA for the invasion disaster. This has 
become an increasingly favorite pastime of 
those seeking to find a scapegoat for the 
flasco. It attacks the U.S. Cuban policy of 
more than a year, which was to crush Castro. 
The open letter says, too, that Castro may 
well be a threat to the security of the Amer- 
icas. “But,” it continues, this is not pri- 
marily a military threat.” The real danger 
Castro presents, is one of subversion and 
the example of his own brand of social revo- 
lution in other Latin American Republics. 
The professors couldn't be more correct. 
But the remedy they propose does not take 
into account either the kind of man Castro 18 
nor the fact that Khrushchev will never 
allow Castro, even if he should have a change 
of heart, to become reconciled to the United 
States—unless it is for the purpose of throw- 
ing dust in our eyes while he builds up a 
really powerful military threat, capable of 
blackmailing us in the end. 

Propaganda for dealing gently with Castro 
is not confined to college professors. More 
than a year ago the Fair Play for Cuba Com- 
mittee was organized to work among college 
students—a pro-Castro organization. It 
sent a delogation of students to Cuba last 
December to take part in the second anniver- 
sary of Castro's gaining control. Members 
of this group apologized to Castro for the 
conduct of the United States and returned 
home singing praises for what Castro has 
done in Cuba. 

The college professors signing the open 
letter to President Kennedy are all from 
the Boston ares: 41 of them at Harvard and 
the rest at MIT, Boston University, and 
Brandeis. It remains to be seen how soon 
college professors and intellectuals in other 
sections of the country will join in such 
proposals, 
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Progress at This Session of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Congress 
has now passed the midway mark in this 
session. In a weekend address over Wis- 
consin radio stations, I was privileged 
to review some of the progress, as well 
as some of the jobs left to be done. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from the address printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
EXCERPTS From RADIO ADDRESS BY SENATOR 

Wir 

Today, we live in a pushbutton age. In 
Congress, however, the right buttons hare 
not been pushed to create the kind of fast- 
paced progress anticipated in this era of the 
New Frontier. 

Now, it is true that the problems are com- 
plex. And the instruments of accomplish- 
ment are sometimes unwieldy. 

As of now, the major legislation—and some 
of it very controversial—passed, included: 

Increase in minimum wage and extension 
of coverage to workers; 

Area development program for communi- 
ties suffering from economic depression; 

Extension of unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits; 

Approval of additional Federal judgeships. 

However, midway in the session, this is not 
a startling record. 

What are some of the major fields in 
which action is still needed? These include: 

Speeding up the space program; 

Strengthening our defenses; this involves 
also reexamination and improvement of our 
global effort to combat communism, not only 
in the military, but also on the nonmilitary 
fronts; 

Reexamination of the farm problem to try 
to find realistic solutions to production-con- 
sumption imbalance; 

Needed improvement and expansion of our 
educational system; 

Carrying forward the highway construction 
programs if possible, on a pay-as-you-go 

sis; 

Equitable revision of our tax system to bet- 
ter serve, not stunt, economic growth and 


8; 
Liberalization of social security, including 
realistic efforts to meet the health needs 
of our aging folks. 
These measures and a long list of others 
still await final consideration in Congress. 


LEGISLATION or SPECIAL INTEREST TO WISCONSIN 


In addition, there are a number of pieces 
of legislation of special interest to Wisconsin. 
These include: f 

(1) Appropriations for improvement and 
expansion of our port and harbor facilities 
and flood control. 

(2) Congress has failed, in my Judgment, 
to provide realistic legislation to enable the 
Afenominee Indian Tribe—now terminated 
from Federal control and constituting our 
72a county in Wisconsin—to meet the grent 
economic, health, sanitation, educational, 
and other problems confronting them. Early 
this session, I cosponsored legislation for 
extension of Federal control until a proper 
foundation could be laid for tribal control 
over their affairs. Unfortunately, the Con- 
gress too long delayed consideration of such 
legislation. 

Now it appears that the best that may 
be achieved is legislation to (1) extend as- 
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sistance in the field of education, health, 
and sanitation until the tribe itself can han- 
dle these matters; (2) provide loans to help 
meet the tremendous financial obligations; 
and (3) authorize Uncle Sam to keep a 
watchful eye on the financial affairs of the 
tribe to attempt to assume its economic 
stability. 

Unless these minimum actions are taken, 
however, the tribute will find itself hard put 
to meet its obligations and fulfill the needs 
of the Menominee Indians in years ahead. 

(3) Next, we find that there has been a 
failure to act expeditiously on my bill S. 1615 
to provide $10 million supplemental funds 
for the school lunch program for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

Unfortunately, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has too long delayed a report on the 
billi—holding up action in Congress. As a 
result, the program is now suffering serious 
curtailment. In the light of these facts, I 
contacted, not only the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, but the Secretary of Agriculture to 
“prod” them for action. 

(4) The appropriation of funds for ex- 
pansion of research facilities at our Forest 
Products Laboratory in Madison, also, is of 
major interest to Wisconsin. 

Regrettably, the House of Representatives 
cut out $300,000 for much-needed expansion 
of the research facilities. In the Senate, 
however, I urged reinstatement of these 
funds. In my judgment, this is essential, 
not only for our forest interests, but for the 
economy of Wisconisn and the Nation. 


INVEST IN AMERICA 


Now turning to another topic: A great 
many of you will recall that during the past 
week there have been nationwide observances 
held to encourage more folks to invest in 
America. This is indeed a sound, most 
worthy project. Today, there are more than 
13 million shareholders in publicly owned 
corporations. In my judgment, however, 
this number can and should be greatly ex- 
panded to include more people. Why? Be- 
cause by sound, confident investment in our 
job-creating free enterprise system we can— 

More quickly lick such problems as un- 
employment and business and industrial 
slowdowns; 

Successfully meet the Communist chal- 
lenge to our free enterprise systems; and 

More effectively fulfill the evergrowing 
needs of a fast-expanding population. 

Investing in America, however, means more 
than just investing our money for a profit. 
Rather it means also dedicating the time, 
thought, energy, and resources to building 
a stronger, better America to meet the grow- 
ing challenges of the future, 


NEEDED: GREATER PUDLIC EDUCATION ON FREE 
ENTERPRISE 


The economy, in my judgment, could be 
greatly strengthened by instilling in our peo- 
ple, particularly youth, a greater understand- 
ing of the working principles of our free 
enterprise system. 

Today, unfortunately, there is an abysmal 
lack of such knowledge. 

To a large degree, too large, I believe, 
people still belleve—in a vague, distorted 
way—what, in effect, the Communists are 
saying about us, that is— 

That big business attempts to bleed the 
public for profits; 

That labor represents a class struggle 
against the capitalists; and 


That our society is essentially one of con- 
filcts, rather than of cooperation in efforts 
to fulfill our needs, individually and na- 
tionally. 

Now, it's true that, in the past, there have 
been conflicts. and abuses of power. 

Today, however, the enlightened inter- 
ests are becoming more and more aware 
that the broad, long-range interests of man- 
agement, labor, consumer, and the Nation 
can be best served, and are being best served, 
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by cooperation, rather than by antagonism 
and conflicts of interests. 

Management, traditionally interested, to 
a large degree, in profits, more and more, 
looks after the human needs of their work- 
ers; for a happy, well-paid employee is a 
more productive worker; and also a market 
for more products of the economy. 

Labor, also has a vested interest in the 
success of the business upon which jobs 
are dependent, 

The public, as consumers, as well as in- 
vestors (exemplified by the 13 million share- 
holders of publicly owned corporations) has 
a real interest in the success of job-creating, 
commodity-producing enterprises, as well as 
the welfare of the American worker. 

The American people, however, in school 
and by adult education, need to be better 
informed of ways in which we, as individ- 
uals, can contribute to further strengthen- 
ing our free enterprise system. 

Only if this is done, can we successfully 
meet the ever-growing needs of a fast-ex- 
panding population, as well as the challenge 
of the Communists. 

NEEDED; SPEED UP U.S. SPACE PROGRAM 

During this past week, also, we witnessed 
one of the great “breakthroughs” in our 
space program: that is, the successful sub- 
orbital flight of Cdr. Alan B. Shepard into 
space. This was a historically significant 
step forward in freemen's efforts to ex- 
plore the universe. 

The American people, I believe, can be 
justly proud. 

Now, however, we look forward to success, 
with, we pray, a minimum of setbacks, in 
our next step of launching a manned space- 
craft into orbit around the earth. 

In the world stadium, nations are care- 
fully watching the contest between the ma- 
jor protagonists of freedom and communism 
in space exploration, the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Although we didn't plan 
it that way, this lIs, indeed, a real space race. 

According to experts, the cumulative 
scientific-technological value of our accom- 
plishments far excecds that of the Soviet 
Union. 

Nevertheless, we cannot Ignore nor under- 
estimate the psychological impact which 
Russian “firsts” in space have had upon the 
minds of the world. 

Regrettably, the U.S. timetable has run 
only a short distance behind Communist 
launchings. After the first sputnik, for ex- 
ample, we shortly orbited not one, but many 
satellites—now outnumbering the Soviets by 
about 40 to 15. 

Recently, the Soviets reportedly orbited 
the first man in space. Now, we have suc- 
cessfully conducted a suborbital flight. 

With such a relatively short lag in timing, 
it would appear that by only a slight speed- 
up of our program we could demonstrate 
to the world that we can accomplish space 
feats not only equal to and greater, but also 
faster, than the Soviet Union. 

“The question is not: Will we do these 
things? Rather, the issue Is: When will we 
do them? 

“Will we do them before, or after, the 
Soviets? In my judgment, we should do it 
before. 

“We recognize, of course, that space feats 
are basically scientific-technological-military 
accomplishments rather than weapons of 
propeganda warfare. 

“Nevertheless, we cannot ignore the tre- 
mendous psychological impact which Soviet 
triumphs have had upon the world. 

“The task now is to first, predetermine the 
next major accomplishments in space; and 
second, as possible, set up the timetable so 
that the United States can get the maximum 
benefit not only from the accomplishments 
themselves, but also from the great psycho- 
logical impact of firsts in the space race,” 
Senator Writer concluded. 
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Caliber of American Movies in Latin 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks the administration, the Congress, 
and the people of this Nation have evi- 
denced great concern regarding our 
problems in Latin America. We are 
seeking through various programs to 
strengthen our ties with our neighbors, 
and to meet the challenge of communism 
which has established a beachhead in 
this hemisphere. 

One of the programs which, I believe, 
can contribute to the development of a 
better understanding of the United 
States and of the social and economic 
problems of Latin America is the educa- 
tional exchange program for university 
students administered by the Department 
of State. 

Recently, it was my privilege to join 
with other members of the Kansas con- 
gressional delegation in meeting with a 
group of students from the University of 
Kansas who were in Washington for a 
briefing at the Department of State prior 
to participating in an exchange program 
at the University of Costa Rica in San 
Jose. 

Several weeks later I received a letter 
from one of the students who is a con- 
stituent of mine. In the letter the stu- 
dent expressed to me concern over the 
reactions and the experiences she has 
had as a result of American films dis- 
tributed and shown there. 

I would like to place in the Recorp an 
excerpt of the letter from this Kansas 
student in Costa Rica: 

The subject which weighs my mind is 
perhaps not in your field, but perhaps you 
would do me the favor of referring it to the 
proper persons. I am deeply concerned with 
the caliber of American movies which are 
allowed to be sent to Latin America. In the 
8 weeks that I've been in San Jose, there 
have been only four presentable movies,” 
“Spartacus,” “The Big Fisherman,” “The 
Wild River," and the “FBI Story.” The rest 
have been either horror movies, such as the 
“Seven Brides of Dracula,” or what are 
called rave“ movies, which must be ad- 
vertised “for adults only.” These include 
“Summer Place,“ Because They're Young,” 
and others which deal with misplaced love, 
adultery, and wunfaithfulnmees. These, of 
course, draw great crowds and are there- 
fore very profitable for the movie companies, 
but you can't imagine the harm they do to 
the American image. This was really 
brought home with a jolt when one of the 
boys In our group was asked confidentially 
how university men ever studied when they 
“had girls in” every night. And we girls 
must chaperon each other on dates because 
this mistaken image of American college 

e. 

Isn't there some type of censorship for 
movies which are sent out of the United 
States? How can we expect these people to 
respect an American people such as the sex 
maniacs, monsters, and adulterers they see 
in these films—which are practically the 
only ones they come in contact with, except- 
ing tourists (and I shall say no more on this 
subject). 
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Now I am certainly not advocating, 
and I know that this student does not 
want, Government censorship of films, 
newspapers, magazines, or other media 
produced by private enterprise and dis- 
tributed overseas. 

However, I believe that we should ex- 
pect the members of the great Ameri- 
can film industry to heed the counsel of 
Mr. Eric Johnston, president, to the 
board of directors, Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America, who has spelled out 
a guideline for decision by the motion 
Picture industry. He said: 

This.is the decision to be vigilant in re- 
sponsibility, alert to the sénsitivities of 
others. To be aware of public values, both 
at home and abroad. In that atmosphere. 
any subject can be treated, all faithful to 
the American scene. 

In that atmosphere, we will continue to 
make an endless variety of motion pictures, 
each conveying an impression of one facet 
of our life, and in totality presenting our 
people as a nation believing in charity and 
in justice. 


Consumer Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
on the 24th of March I introduced, and 
was joined by 15 of my colleagues, Sen- 
ate Resolution 115, to establish a Select 
Committee on Consumer Interests. It 
Was my conviction that the consumer 
needed a responsible public forum to 
which he might, bring his purchasing 
complaints with some prospect that if 
deceit, fraud, or shoddy practices were 
shown that something might come of 
it. For too long has the consumer been 
buffeted about in the market place, the 
victim of false packaging, watered 
foods, inferior goods, foisted off on him 
by such terms as convenient, economy, 
or time saving. 

To highlight the significance of the 
problem the consumer faces, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the following article 
by Sidney Margolius entitled Neuber- 
ger Bill Would Handcuff Real Experts 
at Fooling Public,” from the AFL-CIO 
News of May 13, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How To Buyr—Nevsercer But WouLp HAND- 
curr REAL EXPERTS at FOOLING PUDLIC 
(By Sidney Margolius) 

Would you like a cop with muscles to help 
Make sure you aren't deceived, by real ex- 
perts at deceiving, whon you go out to buy? 

You'd haye a powerful policeman on your 
beat if the U.S. Senate would approve Sen- 
ator MAURINE NEvBERGER's proposal to estab- 
lish a Committee on Consumer Interests. 
The committee would investigate, inform, 
and figure out legislation to halt the many 
gay deceivers who sharpshoot the public 
today. 

The proposal is backed by 15 other Sena- 
tors. But, ironically, there has been no pub- 
lic support. The proposal is idling away. 
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It will die for lack of gas unless people start 
telling their Senators they want this com- 
mittee. 

Of all the proposals now being advanced 
in Washington for consumers, this 
watchdog committee is potentially the most 
quickly useful, as shown by the success of 
the Kefauver subcommittee's investigation 
of drug prices. The drug hearings not only 
spurred efforts by unions and other groups 
to find ways of buying medicines at reduced 
prices, but actually have helped deflate 
drug prices. Ever since June, the Labor De- 
partment’s consumer price index has shown 
a gradual decline in prices of prescriptions 
and other medicines. 

Three leading deceivers currently begging 
for congressional investigation, and for your 
own awareness to avoid being fooled, are: 

The increasing trend to what we can only 
call imitation foods—watered meats, ready- 
prepared foods with various cheap fillers, 
etc. 

For example, the Kansas State Food and 
Drug Division is carrying on a running bat- 
tle against products sold under such names 
as Chef’s Delight, Dairy Spread, Protein 
Loaf, ete. Evan Wright, division director, 


says these products are, in fact, imitation- 


processed cheese spreads. Such “cheese” 
products are sold ali over these days 

Wright told this r that some of 
these products contain as little as 10 percent 
cheese and as much as 65 percent water. 

Wright reported that State food and drug 
officials throughout the United States are 
opposed to the addition of excess water to 
smoked pork products, The U.S. Agriculture 
Department is holding public hearings in 
May in various cities to review the permis- 
sion to add water to smoked ham granted by 
the previous administration. 

The great amount of buyer-fooling pack- 
aging, making it difficult for you to know 
what you get for your money. 

In June, a Senate Antitrust Subcommit- 
tee headed by Senator Pu Hart, Demo- 
crat, of Michigan, is going to hold hearings 
on this trend to fool-the-eye packages. 
There's plenty to investigate, and you could 
waste a lot of money between now and June 
if you don't look for the tiny print stating 
the number of ounces. 

Recently the Grand Street Consumers 
Co-op in New York showed a display of 
fool-the-eye packages which startled co-op 
store customers. 

The co-op reported that All had dropped 
from 23 pounds, 10 ounces, to just 20 pounds, 
while the price remained the same. Simi- 
larly, Kraft caramels changed from a 16- 
ounce bag to 14-ounce, with the price still 
39 cents. And, the co-op suggested, try 
to find the tiny 14 ounces on the cellophane 
caramel] bag while you're being pushed by a 
crowd of other shoppers. 

Are you also aware of the candy-mint 
boxes? The Food and Drug Administrattion 
recently won an importart court decision 
in a case against Delson Thin Mints. The 
eyidence showed that less than half of the 
total volume of the container and only 75 
percent of its practical volume was filled 
with mints. The remainder of the usable 
space was taken up with hollow cardboard 
dividers and end pieces. The court held that 
you have a right to expect that a non-trans- 
parent container of food is reasonably full. 

Deceptive interest rates—the most danger- 
ous fooler of them all: Senator Pau Dotc- 
Las, Democrat, of Mlinois, “truth in lend- 
irg” bill has been reintroduced with the co- 
sponsorship of 20 other Senators. The bill 
would require that you be told the true an- 
nual interest rate when you buy on time or 
borrow money. 

As this department has warned many 
times, rates quoted by banks and finance 
companies, such as $6 or $7 per $100, are 
actually true annual interest rates of ap- 
proximately 12 or 14 percent, Rates quoted 
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by small-loan companies, such as 2 percent 
& month, are actually 24 percent a year. 

Vance Austin, managing director of the 
Credit Union National Association, warns 
consumers that passage of this bill is vital. 
“It's to know the annual rate you 
pay for credit so you can compare different 
deals,” he advises. “If the price tag clearly 
shows the simple annual interest rate, you'll 
be able to make an intelligent comparison 
of fees charged by different lenders and 
installment sellers.” 


Rural Areas Development Program Is at 
Crossroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 15, Clyde T. Ellis, gen- 
eral manager of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, pointed out 
to 750 Rural Electric Co-op leaders 
meeting here in Washington how their 
cooperatives can be utilized as vehicles 
for carrying out the rural areas develop- 
ment program. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I would like to include Mr. 
Ellis’ speech in the RECORD: 

VEHICLES OF OPPORTUNITY 


We've come a long way toward a realistic 
rural redevelopment program since our 
NRECA annual meeting in Dallas. And we 
still have a long way to go. 

At Dallas, you instructed us to help to get 
the necessary legislation passed. This we 
have done. You said you wanted the pri- 
mary responsibility for administering the 
rural portion of the program lodged in REA. 
This we are still working on, and we're 
hopeful. 

This can be a fine program—the finest for 
rural America since the REA program began. 
Or it can be just another talking“ program, 
with lots of ideas, lots of studies and in- 
vestigations and lots of pilot projects—but 
little action or few practical results. 

It seems to me we're just about at the 
crossroads now. Pretty soon the program 
will start to go one way or the other. 

Which way it goes depends upon a lot of 
things, and upon a lot of people. It de- 
pends in part on the administration, in part 
on the Congress, and in part on you—and by 
“you” I mean you personally, your rural 
electric system, your statewide organization 
and your National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association—for all this is you. 

Let’s look at the unique role each must 
play. 

The administration must set the pace and 
call the shots. The basic program and the 
money to set it up have been authorized. 
Now the program must be implemented 
with bold policy decisions and firm delega- 
tions of authority. If the administration 18 
slow or timid, this program will bog down 
before it ever has a chance to get started. 

Unless firm administrative delegations are 
made quickly, the program will settle down 
into months of haggling between depart- 
ments and agencies which are unable to 
agree among themselves on who will do 
what—and be dissipated into thin air. 
We've already seen evidence of this. 

And finally, once the delegations and basic 
policy decisions have been set, the adminis- 
tration must provide dynamic and imagina- 
tive leadership and this spells promotion. 
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It will not be enough for the administration 
to announce that these funds are now avall- 
able, and any community, corporation, or 
individual who can qualify invited to apply. 

The Federal Government must provide 
exactly the same kind of leadership it exerted 
in getting the rural electrification program 
started. Rural areas development will need 
the same kind of promotion and technical 
help the old REA Applications and Loans 
Division used to provide in creating and 
furthering our systems. We need and must 
have men of that same stripe—men who are 
willing to ride the roads day and night. to 
get new organizations started and stir the 
imagination and enthusiasm of the people 
to set their sights high and keep them there. 

None of us would be in this rom today and 
most American farms and rural homes and 
institutions would still be unelectrified if 
the REA program had not been actively pro- 
moted and supported by the Federal Govern- 
ment after the basic legislation had been 
passed. 

And in my opinion unless that same kind 
of assistance is given now to this new pro- 
gram, there will be no rural redevelopment 
as we have envisioned it. We have the lesson 
of the past. I hope we have the intelligence 
to profit from that lesson. 

On Congress will rest the responsibility for 
passing new legislation to implement the 
basic bill and for providing the necessary 
funds. What Congress has done so far is 
take the first step toward making a real rural 
redevelopment program possible. Under the 
initial legislation a few of the most de- 
pressed rural areas can get some help, in- 
cluding financial. Many, many others 
which need help will not be able to qualify 
for the financial aid. The funds authorized 
in the bill will only be a drop in the bucket 
compared to the total need. 

There are other kinds of help, other than 
financial, that all communities can get, of 
course, and I will return to that later. 

Experience in the initial program will 
soon reveal what new legislation will be 
needed. Co must then follow through 
to strengthen and perhaps reshape the pro- 


gram. 

Assuming efficient administration, then it 
follows, I believe, that what you do will be 
more important than anything else to the 
success of this program. 

For regardless of how wisely and boldly 
the administration and the Congress act, 
the work is going to have to be done by the 
local people. All we will have at best in 
the new program will be opportunity—a real 
opportunity to rebuild our areas, The same 
kind of opportunity we had after Congress 
passed the REA Act. The act didn't electrify 
rural America, it merely made it possible. 
It still took people to do it locally—organ- 
izations of people locally, some power dis- 
tricts but mostly cooperatives. 

With all its monumental effort, REA itself 
could never have done the rural electrifica- 
tion Job alone. The managers, directors and 
members of the local rural electric systems 
did that—supported by the membership. 
Supported, too, by nearly all organizations 
working in rural America, both Government 
and non-Government. 

The RAD program begins its life with one 
great asset the rural electrification program 
did not have. RAD will have the support, 
cooperation, and leadership potential of the 
network of rural electric cooperatives and 
power districts, dynamic, locally controlled 
corporations, which blanket the areas of 
greatest need. Let's refer to all of them as 
cooperatives. In these cooperatives there is 
a great pool of experienced community lead- 
ers, efficient and other personnel, 
and a tradition of unselfish public service. 

The local people who own and run the 
rural electric cooperatives are experienced in 
running businesses with assets of millions 
of dollars, They're experienced in working 
with government agencies, in dealing with 
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other businesses and industries and with 
other organizations of people. They know 
the requirements of success. 

You are those people. It’s inconceivable 
to me that the new RAD program will not be 
so designed fo utilize your talents and your 
demonstrated interest to the fullest. Sec- 
retary Freeman has indicated that he intends 
to do just that. 

If the rural electric systems are not üti- 
lized as vehicles for carrying out the RAD 
program, I can't see that it has any real 
chance of success, for they are the ready- 
made vehicle of opportunity. I do not say 
that your individual systems should actually 
administer the program at the local level, 
but I believe you will have to play the major 
role in whatever form the local administra- 
tion takes. 

The major difficulty in running a program 
like RAD in rural areas is the lack of local 
governmental machinery for administration. 
The cities are organized down to the block 
level. City officials, with their staffs are 
capable of administering such programs, The 
cities are actually corporations themselves, 
chartered by the States. Their governmental 
operation at the local level is both broad 
and complete. 

Nothing like this exists in the rural areas. 
There is no formal governmental structure, 
no staff. So there is no effective way for the 
rural people to help themselves, for example 
to pool their collective credit, except through 
some organization of their own—such as the 
rural electric system or some similar under- 
taking. 

It has seemed to us that one solution to 
this problem might be the creation of a new 
type of cooperative, a Rural Development Co- 
operative, with broad authority to carry out 
many kinds of projects to aid rural areas. 
These cooperatives would have the power to 
borrow government funds, to develop local 
industry, to build rural community facili- 
ties and perhaps to assist with various gov- 
ernment credit programs. They could even 
assist individually owned enterprises, in- 
cluding, say, an incorporated local industry. 

Certainly your experience and know-how 
would be invaluable in the establishment 
and successful operation of such institu- 
tions. If in some instances, State enabling 
acts are necessary, it can be done, I am sure, 
just as the electric co-op enabling acts were 
passed, 

Perhaps the job can be done in some other 
way, too, I hope this conference can de- 
velop other ideas—all ideas possible at this 
time. I do know this. Rural areas are 
going to have to have better organization 
before they can do much toward helping 
themselves. Maybe it's even time for rural 
and farm leaders to rethink the traditional 
governmental concepts as they affect rural 
areas. The city people do not hesitate to 
rethink along these lines anytime it's to 
their advantage. In some cases they're 
abolishing the county concept altogether. 
They do this very effectively—by eliminat- 
ing the county through annexation of the 
territory as part of the city, Or by turning 
the whole county into a city form of gov- 
ernment. At least one such county bor- 
ders the District of Columbia. 

And throughout the Nation, of course, the 
towns and cities have changed the tradi- 
tional concept of the politician-mayor. In 
many places these days the mayor is just a 
ceremonial figurehead, The business of the 
city is run by a professional manager. And 
80 is the county to which I referred. 

If rural people are to keep pace economic- 
ally with the cities In our present complex 
society they have got to have some kind of 
organization or governmental structure to 
carry out their desire to help themselves. 
Only thus can they have dynamic local gov- 
ernment. Only thus, for instance, can they 
pool their collective credit and get decent 
credit terms as a public group. 

The need for help is clear, NRECA Presi- 
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dent Yarbrough talked about it last night. 
The mass exodus from rural areas continues, 
because better-living opportunity lies else- 
where, 

There is a point below which any commu- 
nity tends to disintegrate and the people, 
who can, move away; and conversely, there 
is a point above which the community tends 
to hold together and other people move in. 

And it’s in an effort to help our commu- 
nities hold together and improve that you 
have supported these rural redevelopment 
activities. That's why you're here today in 
such numbers to find out what you can do. 

I'm sure all of us recognize, as President 
Yarbrough said, that the present program 
is no panacea. We have not suddenly dis- 
covered the magic key that will solve all 
the problems of rural America. What I feel 
we have done is take that all-important first 
step. Much, much more remains to be done, 

Since this is primarily a rural electric 
audience, I also want to emphasize that 
success in this area will intensify some of 
our other pressing problems—in particular 
the problems of power supply and territorial 
integrity. 

As I said at our national meeting in Dallas, 
these three overall problems cannot be sepa- 
rated. We need bold, giant steps in each 
area. 

And while the new REA Administrator, Mr. 
Clapp, is here, I want to say publicly to 
him, as I have done privately and in my 
magazine column this month, how encour- 
aged we are by the fine policy statements 
he has made on each of these problems. It's 
good to know that REA stands foursquare 
behind its borrowers, and that the REA Ad- 
ministrator speaks out bodly and coura- 
geously in areas that have been contro- 
versial. 

This meeting got off to a fine start last 
night, and I'm sure you will find today’s 
program interesting and informative and 
well worth your trip here, I hope, too, you 
will remain over for the next 2 days and 
participate in the George W. Norris centen- 
nial program. I think you will not find these 
two meetings unrelated. You are all invited. 

Now I want to join you in h our 
experts tell us about rural area development. 


The Right Time for Courage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
Marguerite Higgins, in today’s New York 
Herald Tribune, points out, the time for 
a nation’s courage to show itself to the 
world does not depend upon the “right” 
time or the “wrong” time, when this 
pide is based upon fighting for prin- 
ciples: 


THE DOCTRINE OF Wrona Wars 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WASHINGTON.—If there is a wrong war, 
just what is a right war? Remember Korea? 
It was the first of the wars that the Defense 
Department generals led by Omar Bradley 
dubbed as the wrong war at the wrong time 
in the wrong place—a doctrine that is as 
false as it is dangerous. 


For the basic premise of this doctrine— 
that, for democracies, there can be right 
wars at the right place at the right time—ts 
piesa pape contrary to the realities of our 
world. 
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Who chooses the time, place—and very 
often—the kind of battle? The passing 
years haven't changed the facts of war very 
much and in the 20th century it is still 
the side that starts the fight. y 

But by accepted Western doctrine, neither 
the United States nor anybody on its side 
would strike first in a fight against the 
Kremlin and its allies, And since the Com- 
munists strike first, gaining the right of 
choice, why should they ever confront the 
West with anything but the most disad- 
vantageous terrain, the most confused pic- 
ture and the grimmest of alternatives? 

In Korea, as in Laos, the Communists at- 
tacked in terrain which the Pentagon 
viewed with dismay and at a geographical 
point so remote as to cause the planners to 
concentrate on ways of staying out instead 
of getting in. (Let's not get bogged down 
on the mainland of Asia,” the saying went.) 

In Korea, as in Laos, it was said that the 
native army just won't fight. 

In Korea, as in Laos, charges were made 
that corruption and apathy in the govern- 
ment made the country scarcely susceptible 
of rescue. 

But in Korea—and not in Laos—the United 
States intervened, for the State Department 
and the White House overruled the military 
reservations and for two main reasons: non- 
intervention —tallure to at least try and help 
a protegé—would have shaken the faith of 
all of free Asia in the value of American 
protection; second, an unopposed Commu- 
nist victory would have emboldened the 
Kremlin to who knows what further aggres- 
sions. 

In the case of Korea, Washington was able 
to act on the international and psychological 
merits of the case. In Laos when the moment 
for intervention came and went (and it may 
yet come back), President Kennedy could 
not help but be restrained by factors ex- 
ternal to the immediate Asian situation—the 
need to repair the damage done to his ad- 
ministration’s image by the Cuban affair. 

But was Korea a “wrong war,” as some 
polemicists now claim in arguing, of all 
things, that what happened there is a reason 
for not going into’ Laos? 

It's true that in the first terrible days in 
Korea we began to learn how much we had 
underestimated the Communist enemy and 
the word “Dunkirk” was no stranger to our 
typewriters. But we did learn. Our forces 
rallied and—lest we forget—our armies were 
grinding back those Communists, including 
those awesome sounding but not awesome 
fighting Chinese hordes and it was they, the 
Communists, not we who publicly sued for 
Peace. It was acting Soviet Foreign Minister 
Malik, not Secretary of State Acheson, who 
made the truce plea. 

And without the lessons of Korea—half- 
learned though they may be—where would 
America be now? In the month before the 
Korean war broke out, President Truman 
had said America was “stronger than ever in 
peace time history“ and General Bradley had 
told Congress that the U.S. economy can- 
not afford“ a defense budget of more than 
$13 billion a year. 

Yet within 3 days of the outbreak of the 
Korean war we found out that American 
bazookas were no match for Soviet tanks 
and within a year of Bradley's dictum the 
U.S. defense budget was pushing $50 billion 
au year. What Korea should have taught 
America is that it has the capacity to afford 
anything whatsoever necessary to its survi- 
val, if it also has the will. 

A decade ago this was written of Korea: 
“Despite its many tragedies, we know now 
that it is fortunate for our world that it re- 
sisted Red aggression at that time and in 
that place. Korea hos served as a kind of 
international alarm clock to wake up the 
world * * * nothing can make up for the 
licking we took in the early days. But those 
men in their icy graves will have died for 
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something vital if their warning galvanizes 
us to the point of becoming so strong, that 
we will win, at the least possible cost, the 
struggle we cannot escape because the en- 
emy will not cease attacking.” 

Today to me these words, which are my 
own, are sadly disturbing. For who can 
help but wonder whether our Nation will 
ever be so galvanized, especially when the 
false doctrine of wrong wars is being given 
as valid reason for the wrong deed: retreat 
at Communist gunpoint? k 


At Least With Pruning Shears 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS : 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
since the Ways and Means Committee is 
now considering the extension of the 10 
percent discriminatory Federal excise tax 
on automobiles, I should like to call to 
the attention of my colleagues a very 
lucid discussion of this tax. This is an 
editorial by Publisher Robert B. Powers, 
of Ward’s Automotive Reports, which 
will appear in the forthcoming Automo- 
tive Yearbook. Mr. Powers’ editorial 
follows: 

Ar Least WITH PRUNING SHEARS 


No family possession has as great a dollar 
tax levied on it as the essential family car. 

In the typical State close to $700 out of 
a $2,500 car goes for taxes—Federal and 
State. — 

With 50 percent of new cars purchased 
by families earning less than $5,000 a year, 
it is small wonder that the average family 
car becomes something of an heirloom before 
it is traded in for a new car—or for a safer 
used model. 

Of the 55 million cars on the roads and 
highways of the United States, more than a 
third—18 million—are 4 years old or more. 
Of these, 1,164,000 are pre-war models. 
Many of these cars are not safe to drive or 
to meet on the road. 

In 1960 the garages of the Nation received 
61_million emergency calls, The bulk of 
these calls was for battery, tire, electrical, 
brake failure—failure due to a great extent— 
to neglected repairs or make-shift repairs. 

Many of these failures were accompanied 
by death, injury, and property damage. 

The annual loss in the “United States in 
life and in the wages of the injured reads 
like the casualties of a world conflict and 
the annual appropriation for foreign aid. 

Much of this economic and human loss can 
be traced to the reluctance or inability of the 
family bread-winner to pay for a new car, a 
better used car, or to make expensive car 
repairs. 

We can understand why a legislative tax 
committee scrounging in all corners of our 
national life for more tax dollars would be 
reluctant to recommend—especially in this 
tax-hungry emergency year—the elimination 
of the annual 64 billion take on the punitive 
10 percent Federal auto excise tax. 

Creative legislation, as we have pointed 
out before, however, could make up these tax 
billions—and more—by a general manufac- 
turers’ tax of 3 or 4 percent. 

Over the years congressional tax commit- 
tees have been snipping away at the conglom- 
erate Federal excise tax structure. And 
usually only as a result of persuasion by a 
well organized pressure group. 
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Last year was another “crisis year“ as far 
as the annual search for more tax money 
was concerned. Congress nevertheless saw 
fit to cut in half the Federal tax on certain 
Saloon and night club tabs. 

On another year, the amusement industry 
was benefited by a somewhat similar prefer- 
ential tax reduction treatment. 

Despite our arrival on the New Frontier, 
with its promise of dealing with neglected 
problems, this is probably not the year to ex- 
pect Congress to produce a new, simplified 
and more equitable tax structure. 

There is some urgency, however, in getting 
out the pruning shears and assisting in the 
correction of a national problem that reaches 
into the lives and pocketbooks of a large seg- 
ment of our population and into the Federal 
Treasury as well. 

It is this never-ending problem and con- 
cern to make the highways safer from con- 
trollable hazards. Assuring greater safety 
with and from aging cars in need of repairs 
could be a giant step. 

To the head of a household of five or more 
earning less than $5,000 a year, an extra Fed- 
eral tax dollar or two on a tire or a battery, 
or a connecting rod, often makes the differ- 
ence between his taking a chance with life 
or playing it safe. 

A government so rightly concerned with 
the welfare of the unemployed, the under- 
privileged, the underpaid, should be equally 
concerned with their safety on the streets 
and highways. 

Removing the Federal excise tax, at least 
from replacement parts, tires and batteries, 
could spur millions of our population to 
stop playing Russian roulette on the high- 
ways with the family car. 

The dollar loss to the Federal Government 


would be made up—and more—by keepin 
workers on the job instead of on the Hospital 
bed. 


Mr. Legislator, as the saying goes—"It 
doesn't cost, it pays.” And this is the year 
for action—at least with pruning shears. 


The Mind of John F. Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Spéaker, the fol- 
lowing article appeared in the May 8, 
1961, issue of the New Republic. It pre- 
sents a clear and incisive portrait of the 
President’s intellect and his method of 
gaining information—the importance of 
which is recognized by all of us. In- 
formation is probably the most impor- 
tant single item in government: without 
it none of us could function in the deci- 
sionmaking situations inherent in our 
way of life: 

Tse MIND or JOHN F. KENNEDY 
(By Frederic W. Collins) 

One of the most stylish weddings of this or 
any other year united the mind of John F. 
Kennedy with the Presidency of the United 
States. While the intensity of the courtship 


Veteran Washington Correspondent Fred- 
eric W. Collins wrote this article—before the 
unsuccessful US.-supported landing of 
Cuban exiles—as a picture of “what seem 
to be continuing qualities of mind, a picture 
which is not altered by a single transitory 
event.“ 
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had been observable to the whole public for 
a year and more, it was not evident until 
after the ceremony just how deeply the mind 
was in love with the job. Ambition, ex- 
troverted self-esteem, and the other routine 
motivations of politicians can explain the 
pursuit, but the unflawed happiness the 
mind finds In its union with the Presidency 
is something that makes this Presidency new 
and different. 

A large body of expert testimony about the 
quality and properties of the Kennedy mind 
is available in Washington, largely because 
the President attracts to himself people who 
are interested in—as a spectator sport— 
among many other things, minds. Out of 
this expert testimony, separate properties of 
the Kennedy mind can be Isolated and de- 
scribed on authority. Some of the principal 
ones, in summary, are these: 

A compulsive instinct for inquiry, effec- 
tively used. Utter independence. A range 
of concern which thrusts the Presidency far 
out and deep down in the Government, An 
insistence on extracting decisions from a 
sum total of original materials instead of 
from. alternatives precooked by staff. An 
ease of decision, including decision on what 
needs to be decided, and when. A talent for 
suspended judgment, strikingly described as 
“an ability to live with chaos.” An instinct 
for the relevant. A sense of personal respon- 
sibility equaling the most rigorous doctrine 
of command responsibility. Sharp, drift-free 
tuning which permits movement from the 
problem to another without overlap or con- 
fusion. 

An all-encompassing political sensitivity 
ranging from the world to the ward. An 
unflagging intent of action. A zest which 
confers absurdity upon all the melodramatic 
and maudlin folklore about the loneliness, 
anguish, and burdens of the Presidency. 

These are the properties of the Kennedy 
mind, and I am by no means one of those 
ready to conclude, on the strength of the ad- 
mittedly serious error of his administration 
in the Cuba case, that they are not the in- 
tellectual qualities of a potentially distin- 
guished President. 

Kennedy's extraordinary curiosity is linked 
to an expressed belief that getting informa- 
tion is one of the greatest difficulties con- 
fronting a President, that the more people 
he can see and the more widely he is exposed 
to different ideas, including clashing ideas, 
the more effective he can be. Obviously, he 
has two main ways of getting information: 
reading, and talking with people. His read- 
ing has been rather fully described. His art 
in discussion is perhaps even more impres- 
sive, and less well known. 

To Kennedy, it is said by those close to 
him, conversation and discussion and meet- 
ing people are always a means of finding 
something out or putting into a head some- 
thing he wants there, or both. One expert 
on such matters, impressed by Kennedy's 
skill as an interviewer, called him “the best 
reporter in town.” 

One recent day he had as successive yisi- 
tors G. Frederick Reinhardt, Ambassador 
designate to Italy, and Lord Louis Mount- 
batten, Chief of the British Defense Staff, 
accompanied by Gen. Lyman Lemnitzer, 
Chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Kennedy had already had two sessions with 
Reinhardt. This was a farewell. In the en- 
vironment of their conversation were such 
circmstances, not spoken of, as the fact 
that Kennedy is a Catholic, that the United 
States has no emissary to the Vatican; and 
that Reinhardt, accredited only to Italy, will 
in Rome be in the heart of the Vatican's 
relationship with Italy and the rest of the 
world. Kennedy gave Reinhardt no explicit 
instructions. He interviewed him: About 
his knowledge of the Vatican, Vatican- 
Italian relations, the role of an ambassador 
to a capital encompassing the Vatican State, 
his knowledge of Catholicism, his views on 
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Italy, the governmental problems of Italy, 
and four or five leading Itallan political per- 
sonalities. It did not seem to be a cate- 
chism, but a searching and probing for infor- 
mation. When Reinhardt didn't know an 
answer, Kennedy did not make it em- 
barrassing but slid the question off as a pass- 
ing thought; Reinhardt, for his part, no 
doubt understood he would do well to get 
the answers for his own need. Kennedy 
knew the Italian background and knew the 
Reinhardt background as a career officer. 
He was educating himself—and the Ambas- 
sador. In respect to a preconceived State 
Department opinion, Kennedy said, “Better 
challenge that before you act. Let's see if 
it’s still right this year.” 

In the talk with Mountbatten, who pre- 
ceded Reinhardt, Kennedy had ranged from 
Hong Kong to Berlin by way of NATO and 
such specific problems as nuclear arms for 
NATO. In each case he got an opinion from 
Mountbatten. In turn, Mountbatten got a 
vivid impression of what was in Kennedy's 
mind. While the President of the United 
States cannot dictate NATO policy, Kennedy 
certainly planted ideas in the Mountbatten 
mind which would color his thinking and 
are probably bound to affect policy. 

The interview demonstrated the retentive- 
ness of Kennedy's mind. With Mountbat- 
ten, he discussed Berlin contingency plans. 
It had been 6 weeks or more since the Ken- 
nedy mind absorbed that information, but 
it was immediately on call in detail as if, 
it was remarked, he had been working on 
it for 20 years. Examples of his power of 
retention abound. In one press conference 
he remarked that he was “somewhat fami- 
Har“ with the disarmament conversations 
which took place in Geneva “from 1928 to 
1929 through 1933-34," when he was in his 
teens. Various persons independently call 
that understatement, and testify that Ken- 
nedy has almost total recall of that volumni- 
nous record. When he first took it in is 
not known, but it is assured he brushed 
up on it in the campaign. 

The judgment has also been made that 
through unrelenting inquiry, Kennedy, when 
he came to interview Robert S. McNamara 
for the post of Secretary of Defense, was 
able to employ a broader knowledge of Pen- 
tagoniana than Dwight Eisenhower could 
claim after 37 years in the Army—part of 
it in the Pentagon—and 8 White House 
years. The comparison draws malicious 
chuckles, but is meaningful just the same. 

Kennedy's interest in differing opinions 
and currents of information is so great that 
he has formalized arrangements for making 
sure he gets them. That is one of the things 
the operation conducted by McGeorge Bundy 
as his special assistant, and Walt W. Rostow 
as Bundy's deputy, is all about: To give Ken- 
nedy information on State Department and 
Defense Department matters independent of 
what the Departments provide. This looks 
awkward and dangerous on an organization 
chart, but it is asserted that Secretary Rusk 
and Secretary McNamara know and accept 
the purpose of the arrangement and there 
is no resentment. 

The importance of information to Kennedy 
is demonstrated by a converse example, The 
clumsiest move he has made, the nomination 
of his friend Earl E. T. Smith, former Am- 
bassador to Cuba, as Ambassador to Switzer- 
land, resulted from a failure of information. 
Somewhere down the line in the State De- 
partment an officer did not make the sig- 
nificant association between Smith's service 
in Cuba and the present Swiss function of 
representing U.S. interests there. It is 
amazing that Kennedy did not make the as- 
sociation himself, or pick it up in his seine, 
and catch on to the prospect of Swiss resent- 
ment. But the failure was complete all 
around, up and down, and had to be marked 
as a Kennedy error, 
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His curiosity may be the most important 
characteristic of his method of conducting 
the Presidency. It is indispensable to solo 
decision. When a matter comes before him, 
he is the one man who has read all the les- 
sons, heard all the arguments, commands all 
the information. No one could write down 
for him all the considerations involved. He 
has acquired them for himself from all his 
sources, or he doesn't have them. — 

There is evidence that Kennedy consciously 
wills it that way. The spCed and vigor with 
which he brushhooked his way through the 
committee growth in the Government re- 
flects his resistance to, and his rejection of, 
preordained decisions, his refusal to choose 
among alternatives formulated elsewhere 
than in his own mind. There is dependable 
testimony that Kennedy understands, as 
Churchill understood, the danger built into 
any organization that alternatives will be so 
defined by staff as to mean the staff is die- 
tating executive decision. Any President 
learns that the Presidency is not a collec- 
tive office. Kennedy seems to have known 
this instinctively at once. 

Kennedy's solo performance as a decider 
arises also from a sense of personal respon- 
sibility which has been developed, it must 
be assumed, by his whole background, up- 
bringing, and training. To those around 
him, it. is symbolized by the physical mass 
of the papers on his desk, and displayed in 
his insistence on knowing the name and the 
face of every person in the pattern of re- 
sponsibility centered In himself. He takes 
all the responsibility which is his, and ex- 
pects others to take all which is theirs. But, 
as in the case of a ship's captain, the total 
responsibility for the whole system comes, 
in his mind, to lie upon no one but himself. 

One of the happiest gifts of the Kennedy 
mind, for its own sake, may be a talent for 
deciding what needs to be decided. He may 
make a decision when it is ready, or when 
it is easy and might as well be got out of 
the way, or when it is to his advantage to 
do so. He does not make others which do 
not need to be made (which is different 
from deferring decision), which saves a cer- 
tain amount of wear and tear. But he is 
evidently quite capable of making decisions 
when all the circumstances say the act of 
decision will be most difficult, 

Laos was one such situation which came 
to require decision under pressure. It was 
on his desk when he walked into the White 
House, It had been a major subject of dis- 
cussion between him and President Eisen- 
hower in their first meeting during the 
transition, and the major subject of their 
meeting on January 19, the day before in- 
auguration. Kennedy put a task force to 
work on the subject. He read the intelli- 
gence reports every day and could see that 
the situation not only was not solving itself 
but getting worse. He began to ask ques- 
tions: “We're backing Phoumi—who’s for 
Souvanna? Why not have him on our side? 
Isn't there any plan except to sit and watch 
the British wait for a note?” Early in 
March he called a conference of his Govern- 
ment from which there issued some 20 de- 
cisions setting military and political meas- 
ures in motion to support a central decision 
that the United States should take action. 
At that point there was no emergency, but 
the clear prospect that one was devel- 
ing unless action occurred. Ambassador 
Thompson was instructed to talk with 
Khrushchev, Ambassdaor Stevenson to talk 
with Gromyko, Then, as the week of 
March 20 began, Kennedy conducted a re- 
view of what had been done, including steps 
taken to convey to the Soviet Union a sense 
of the seriousness with which the United 
States viewed the situation. He then de- 
cided it was time to tell the public, time to 
tell Congress, and time for him to talk with 
Gromyko (which he did on the 27th). 
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Secretary Rusk and Secretary McNamara 
were sent to the Capitol to brief the leader- 
ship of Congress and report back on their 
reaction. He had a press conference sched- 
uled for Wednesday the 22d, which he moved 
to the 23d and into prime time at 6 p.m. 
He himself decided on the map presentation 
as the best means of dramatizing what he 
was talking about. He himself rejected any 
reference to Laos as a “small country” (it is 
the world that is small) and spoke of it as 
“three times the size of Austria.” He him- 
self designed and edited his statement to 
fulfill a prescription of no threats, but clarity 
and firmness. He rejected the idea of a fire- 
side chat in favor of a press conference at 
which hé could offer “warning and knowl- 
edge“ to the public. 

If that is a history of multiple decisions 
of first magnitude, it is also, to those who 
observed it, an example of the Kennedy 
“ability to live with chaos.” That quality 
can also be observed in domestic affairs. 
Waiting for Congress to act is almost by 
definition the art of living with chaos. The 
Strategic decision to discard the enticements 
of a razzle-dazzle first 100 days until Con- 
gress had been brought more effectively un- 
der the Kennedy influence reflected the same 
capacity. The deferring of broad Federal 
actions to get at the bedrock problem of the 
lagging growth rate is another example—a 
recognition of the education gap“ and “the 
vote gap” represented by the public's failure 
to share Kennedy's urgency about the eco- 
nomic gap, and the shortage of congressional 
votes to support his proposals for closing it. 

But in dally practice, this quality of 
Kennedy's mind is shown to those around 
him by the fact that whatever his first in- 
clination may be, he is always ready to listen 
to the last person—provided that person is 
counted worth listening to—even though 
what he says may be contrary to a fairly 
strong first inclination in the Kennedy mind. 
This suspension of judgment produced a 
Mental picture of Kennedy listening to argu- 
ments within his own mind as he listens to 
a presentation. If he is listening to hard 
data on a new weapon, he is also listening to 
inner advice from’ other parts of his mind 
about its effect on the budget, its meanin 
in politics, its influence on relations wi 
allies, and the probable reaction from ad- 
versaries. But he does not stop listening to 
the data, because if the weapon is no good, 
none of his projections from it mean any- 
thing. 

This marshaling of related considerations 
Is also what is meant in describing Kennedy's 
mind as political in the most all-encom- 
passing sense. The whole of politics, in 
other words, is to such a mind a seamless 
fabric, in which a handshaking session with 
a delegation of women is an exercise directly 
related to hearing a report from a task force 
on Laos. 

The bounds of Presidential concern in 
the Kennedy government are not yet fixed, 
but certainly they extend further out and 
deeper down than usual. It is not at all 
unusual for him to telephone direct to an 
assistant desk officer in the State Depart- 
ment—not a desk officer, but an assistant— 
and put a question. Before hanging up, he 
tells the officer to let Secretary Rusk know 
the call was made. The relatively small mat- 
ters with which Kennedy concerns himself 
in detall show up time and again in his press 
conferences. 

Very recently, for example, he reported the 
sale of a surplus Navy building in West 
Virginia to a private firm. The idea was 
that this was a step in economic redevelop- 
ment. It seemed to reporters to be awfully 
small potatoes for a President to be handling, 
and there is, indeed, a question whether at 
some point the expanding boundaries of 
Presidential interest do not run into the law 
of diminishing returns. 
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But it takes only an ordinary knowledge 
of government to suggest that such broad- 
ranging Presidential interest notifies every 
worker, however far out and low down, that 
he may for all he knows be working within 
the area of Kennedy’s concern, and that he 
had better give that some consideration. 
One result is that Kennedy gets to govern 
the whole Government to a new high degree, 
and therein lies one of the promises that this 
Presidency might outmatch the permanent 
residue of wilfulness, stubborness, lethargy, 
and mere bad habits existing in this and 
any other bureaucracy. 

The Kennedy instinct for the relevant is a 
quality which perhaps has to be taken on 
faith, but its existence is unanimously testi- 
fied to by those who deal with him. If it is 
a big problem, they see him taking hold of 
something on the edge that matters, and fol- 
lowing it to the center. 

But there is no question about his ability 
to keep problems separate and move from 
one to the other and back again. To de- 
scribe him as being seized of a problem 
would be wrong. When he is working on 
problem A and problem B requires his atten- 
tion, it does not intrude upon him. He is 
not distracted. He accomplishes a complete 
transfer of his mind from one to the other. 
And when he goes back to Problem A he 
knows where his place was without a book- 
mark. The afternoon the Congo crisis boiled 
up in the United Nations, Kennedy was en- 
gaged in a conference in his office on a sup- 
plemental appropriation request, a distinctly 
complicated piece of business. In the middle 
of it he got a call from Adlai Stevenson at 
the U.N. He moved from a side chair to his 
desk—and from one subject to another. 
After listening to Stevenson a bit, he broke 
in to ask, without any trimmings: “What 
about Gizenga? What about his legitimacy?” 
(As an example, by the way, of instinct for 
the relevant.) His conversation with Ste- 
venson over, he moved back to his side chair 
and with a purely pro forma “Where were 
we?” picked up on the appropriation bill 
with an immediate series of informed and 
penetrating questions, 

Saturday, March 25, was an extremely 
busy day for Kennedy. He dispatched a mes- 
sage to President de Gaulle on Laos. He 
made a quick decision to fly to Palm Beach 
to see Prime Minister Macmillan. He had 
conferences on both those subjects and on 
his meeting with Gromyko on the coming 
Monday. Forty-five minutes before takeoff 
for Palm Beach, he found himself with noth- 
ing to do. Quite evidently dismissing all the 
other matters from his mind, he set himself 
at the task of dotting i's and crossing t's— 
and doing some undotting and uncrossing— 
in a message on oceanography he wished to 
send to Congress the next week. 

Kennedy obviously could not do so much 
without employing a rigorous order of values 
and priorities. Not everything a President 
does is of first importance, and matters of 
lesser importance must be restricted in the 
exactions they may make upon him. The 
appointment of Charles M. Meriwether, of 
Alabama, as a Director of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, probably fell within the category 
of lesser matters in the Kennedy scale. 
Meriwether’s association with political cham- 
pions of white supremacy in Alabama cam- 
paigns kicked up a fuss. There were, on 
the other hand, orthodox political reasons 
for the appointment. Kennedy resented the 
criticism; he was unusually brusque in re- 
sponse to press conference questions about 
the appointment. It may be justifiably 
speculated that his resentment resulted not 
from thin skin, but from a feeling that he 
had given the matter the consideration it 
was worth, had exercised in other appoint- 
ments at each level the appropriate degree 
of care, had exercised maximum care in those 
of most vital importance, and ought to be 
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criticized on the total performance, not on 
one time at bat. On the other hand, the 
broader philosophical proposition that 
southern politicians will never change if na- 
tional preferment is bestowed on them de- 
spite their adherence to rejected ideology 
does not seem to have played any part in his 
decision. 

The Kennedy mind's inherent intent of ac- 
tion pervades his whole operation. His 
virtual abolition of the Cabinet as a formal 
joint council, his abandonment of the 
formalism of National Security Council meet- 
ings and procedures, his excision of com- 
mittees, his dismantling of the Operations 
Coordinating Board as an elaborate follow- 
up instrument for the NSC, were all aimed in 
some degree at closing the gap between de- 
cision and action. He is not interested in 
statements of the problem that carry no ac- 
tion consequences. The purpose of his con- 
ferences is to balance out the general con- 
siderations that relate to a course of action. 
Under him, the NSC is not a place for gen- 
erating big papers on broad objectives here 
and there in the world. It is a place in which 
policy is exposed to final discussion, where 
the President confronts a problem and then 
finally a decision. 

His procedures are high speed. Pick up the 
phone and ask McNamara what he thinks. 
Pick up the phone and ask Rusk what he 
thinks. Don’t wait for them to get a staff 
report. Ask somebody going by what he 
thinks, if his opinion is worth anything. Or 
let him speak up if he has an opinion, and 
he ought to have, that's his job. If there 
has to be a conference, call in the people 
who belong in it and forget the table of or- 
ganization, the NSC and the Cabinet. Out 
of an ad hoc conference of weight equivalent 
to the NSC, there recently flowed 17 action 
memos. These chits, recalling the “Action 
This Day” memos tted in torrents by the 
wartime Churchill, result from a meet- 
ing or Kennedy may generate them on his 
own. Dictated to a secretary, they flow 
through McGeorge Bundy’s office. A paper 
control was hastily established to keep track 
of them. It amounts to little more than 
numbering, and distribution of ‘copies to 
those who “should know,” apart from the ad- 
dressee, They assume action, eliminating 
the need for ponderous follow-up. 

The Kennedy “task force” intends action. 
It is not, like a study commission, an elab- 
orate means of putting off action. It is 
focussed on a problem; its activity forms 
around that problem and the need for 
action. Kennedy uses them often: On Laos, 
Cuba, Vietnam, NATO, minimum wage 
policy, integraticn in Federal employment, 
and so on. 

Heading a task force on NATO, Dean 
Acheson was not expected to write a book, 
but to produce ideas for action. He perhaps 
found this out the hard way. When he was 
still 2 weeks from a final draft of his report, 
Kennedy began pressing. The result was a 
rough draft in 4 days, because it was in the 
rough draft stage that Kennedy wanted to 
get aboard. Then there was a conference— 
McNamara look into this, Rusk write a re- 
port on that, let’s take this paragraph out 
because it’s not really intelligent. Following 
the conference there were reviews by 
the departments, There were injections of 
Kennedy ideas, and when reports from the 
departments were received, the report had 
the form of a list of which, it was 
remarked, the United States could put down 
on the NATO Council table the next morn- 
ing. There is no handsomely-bound 
Acheson study cluttering the Kennedy desk. 

One of the cumulative effects of Kennedy's 
constellation of mental attributes can be 
summed up by saying that this is a President 
who has no advisers. The term is used, even 
by Kennedy, and will go on being used. 
The fact is, however, that the highest func- 
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tion of his councillors is to tell him what 
questions he needs to have the answers to 
before making a decision. They give Judg- 
ments, conclusions, opinions, analyses, and 
information, but there is not one who on any 
occasion is contributing any more than a 
part of the mix of materials from which 
Kennedy's mind will get a decision. 

There were a couple of interesting side- 
lights, in a recent TV interview, on Ken- 
nedy's monopoly of decision. He paid warm 
compliments to a book, “Presidential Pow- 
er,” by one of his assistants, Professor Rich- 
ard E. Neustadt. But with obvious delibera- 
tion he stopped short, when asked, of con- 
ceding any specific point on which his con- 
duct of the Presidency had been guided by 
it. Again, paying equally warm compliments 
to his Council of Economic Advisers, he re- 
marked, “I'm dependent on the Council for 
their views of what action we should take.“ 
The phrase “their views" carries its own 
notice that those views are only a part of the 
material on which Kennedy decides “what 
action we should take.” It is quite evident 
right now that a host of other considerations, 
including political realities, go into the mix, 

Kennedy's mind is such, indeed, that he 
tends to advise the advisers.“ This hap- 
pens all the way from minor politics to in- 
ternational affairs. A political aide present- 
ing the pieces of a problem to Kennedy will 
get back one of his 1-2-3 responses which 
may mean go ahead as you propose, but will 
provide reasons for the action which had 
never occurred to the aide. 


Kennedy rejected the implications of the 
long bilateral negotiations the predecessor 
Administration had conducted with the Ger- 
mans on how to get their help in easing the 
U.S. balance-of-payments problems. (And 
Douglas Dillon, one of his advisers“ as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, had taken part in 
those negotiations.) “This is wrong,” Ken- 
nedy told his “advisers.” “It is politically 
impossible for the Germans to ask their 
people to give money to the rich Americans. 
‘This is a crucial, fundamental imbalance af- 
fecting the whole alliance, and it has got to 
be solved on alliance principles. That's the 
only way to get acceptance for it among Ger- 
mans.“ That approach opened up a wide 
new assortment of means, which became the 
basis of fruitful negotiations with the Ger- 
mans. 

The Kennedy mind, at the decision point, 
seems to close its intake valve and retire 
within its cranium to be utterly alone with 
itself, if only for a split second. At that 
point, it appears to be separated effectively 
from all the apparatus which has been pour- 
ing materials into it. The decision which 
emerges may run contrary to the weightiest 
considerations advanced by the associated 
minds he values the most: From pre-Presi- 
dential days there are the examples of his 
entering the Wisconsin and West Virginia 
primaries; from Presidential days, the most 
compelling example is the retardation, for 
political reasons, of an economic program 
which as an intellectual concept had won his 
commitment In full. 

A second cumulative effect of the proper- 
ties of the Kennedy mind is to avoid handl- 
ing of problems within compartments. De- 
cisions made wholly within the Kennedy 
mind are made within the whole context of 
Government and politics, which is the only 
place the whole context exists, and where 
compartmentalization can be avoided. It 
follows that a pattern of policies thus con- 
ceived shows an integration not to be 
achieved by the most elaborate coordinating 
mechanism in the Government outside the 
mind. 

Kennedy is conscious of, and working on, 
the problem of how he transmits his power 
so that it will not be blunted and negated in 
the Government. The expansion of his area 
of concern, the direct contact with people at 
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all levels of the Government, the uprooting 
of committees, the very speed of his activity, 
the action memos, are ways of dealing with 
the problem. He himself has sald that one 
of his methods ts to gather as many people 
as he can and then stimulate them. 

To close-in students of his Presidency, 
Kennedy's deliberate generation of rival cur- 
rents of information and judgment, is a 
means of transmitting power, In their judg- 
ment, Kennedy does not derive an inner sat- 
isfaction, such F.D.R, enjoyed, from setting 
people at cross purposes. But the means by 
which he obtains independent perspective 
through clash of opinion or multiple streams 
of information are also a means of inducing 
productive tension in the Government. 
That, and the energy Kennedy puts into 
the Government from his own supply, com- 
bine as the main propulsive force of this 
Government. 

It is also a conscious policy of Kennedy’s 
to make the existing departments and agen- 
cles more effective by giving them more re- 
sponsibility. This is particularly true of the 
State Department, which in his view has 
suffered a serious attrition of stature, pres- 
tige, and leadership in the public mind in re- 
cent years, but it is true of all. It explains 
Kennedy's observation that while he finds 
plenary Cabinet sessions a waste of time, the 
Cabinet will become more than ordinarily 
important as his administration goes on. 

The capacity of the Kennedy mind to 
sustain the evident intensity and speed of 
its activity is a question which obviously 
interests the public, watching him on tele- 
vision to see whether he looks tired or 
whether his tongue get tangled up. 

One answer is that busy as he may be, 
he has more leisure than anyone else work- 
ing for him in the top echelon. But it may 
not be wholly a matter of physical stamina. 
His load will build up like a coral reef, but 
faster and in larger incriments. 

When he becomes preoccupied with Cuba, 
Laos will still be on his desk, and when he 
becomes preoccupied perhaps with Berlin, 
Cuba will still be on his desk beside Laos. 
There are only so many hours in a day, and 
only so much energy in Kennedy. The 
forecast is that there will have to be a shift 
in emphasis, with the scope and number 
of his personal involvements in policy shrink- 
ing, although the absolute aggregate mass 
of policy within his direct concern may not. 
The men around him now generating ideas 
will find themselves more and more engaged 
in managerial tasks relating to activities 
already under way and stubbornly contin- 
uing. 

But Kennedy's capacity to sustain action 
is certainly supported by an extraordinary 
gest. There is nothing he dislikes more, it 
is testified, than a nice, orderly day with 
five appointments neatly spaced. With the 
first 15 minutes he has free in the morning 
he subpenas Robert from the office of Attor- 
ney General for a conference in the presi- 
dential office. Then he keeps filling in the 
gaps in the appointment list until he has 
guaranteed himself a 12-appointment day 
of continuous action. A man lacking zest 
for his job does not deliberately and even 
joyously fill in gaps in his workload. 

The Kennedy mind being what it is, a 
Kennedy concept of the presidency has al- 
ready evolved. It is that the Presidency 
of the United States is conducted by the 
President. When he says we,“ as he usu- 
ally does, he means “me and my mate, the 
Presidency.” 

POSTSCRIPT 

As to the role of Mr. Kennedy in connec- 
tion with the defeated April 17 expedition in 
Cuba, the point may be made that the event 
endorses this analysis of the Kennedy mind 
far more than it might impeach it. 

To begin with Kennedy in the Cuban case 
faced preordained alternatives. A rebel 
force in being, on the shores of the United 
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States, and by decision other than his own, 
Was a preordained alternative. Its very ex- 
istence forced a choice between other pre- 
ordained alternatives: Whether to let it go 
or not let it go. By no act of Kennedy's, the 
matter had become, before he took office, one 
he could not handle in his own way; that 
is to say, while a policy can be rescinded, an 
armed force of fervently motivated men, 
under another flag, cannot. 

Second, and perhaps most important of all, 
there was a failure of Information—specific- 
ally, accurate information as to the potential 
of sympathetic internal uprising in Cuba, If 
an opinion may be ventured, it would seem 
a pity if Kennedy, on the basis of results in 
one situation which may literally have defied 
his best efforts, were yet to change his way of 
doing things. The carryover of preordained 
alternatives on his desk will dwindle with 
some speed. He must overhaul his feedlines 
of information. His procedures of decision 
can then be thoroughly tested in an environ- 
ment of his mind's own creation, 


To Use the Past 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, for- 
mer President Eisenhower has the re- 
spect and admiration of every American 
citizen and I believe everyone will ap- 
preciate the editorial that appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star on May 4: 

THovcnTs WHILE RIDING 


Dwight D. Eisenhower's first magazine 
article since leaving the White House pro- 
vides a fascinating and not at all surprising 
insight into the unpretentious personality 
of the former President. 

Writing In the current issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, General Eisenhower recalls 
his thoughts of last January 20, when he 
ended, “with mixed feelings of satisfaction 
and regret,” almost a half century of public 
service. He has learned once more for ex- 
ample, how to dial a telephone and how to 
drive a modern automobile—small chores 
that had been done for him for so many 
years. And he writes humorously. of the 
“puzzlement” obviously bothering others 
about how to address him—as Mr. President, 
as General, as Ike or even just Mr. Eisen- 
hower, 

But it was during his automobile ride with 
Mrs. Eisenhower, over the familiar route 
from Washington to Gettysburg, that a lot 
of memories and a lot of questions, about 
small matters and large ones, went through 
his mind. Perhaps most typical of his per- 
sonality and his longtime sense of duty, per- 
haps most predictable of any decision he will 
be called upon to make, is his “simple con- 
clusion” to the question of “what next?” as 
they arrived at the front door of the Gettys- 
burg farmhouse. These are his own words: 

“There is little reason for me or anyone 
else to think and talk of or to live in the 
past, smugly hugging to himself memories 
of successes or futilely bewalling setbacks. 
The task is to use the past and its experiences 
to help us peer more clearly into the future 
and to do our best to make it better. 

“This, in my own way, I shall try to do 
whether I talk or write about farming, Fed- 
eral aid and grants, mutual security, govern- 
mental organization, foreign relations or of 
political doctrines, political parties or, in 
fact, Just plain politics. 
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“I think it will be fun; I hope it will be 
useful.” 

For our part, we hope it will be fun, And 
we have no doubt that, out of that half- 
century of service and of study, General 
Elsenhower's further reflections and opinions 
will be most useful. 


* 


Israel: A Demonstration of Freedom With 
Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_ HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 


was my privilege on Saturday, May 13, 
1961, to have been a participant in the 
ceremonies at Clarksburg, W. Va., com- 
memorating the 13th anniversary of the 
State of Israel. This bar mitzvah an- 
niversary observance, which afforded 
me a stimulating and enriching experi- 
ence, was sponsored by Louis Hiller 
Lodge No. 727 of the B’nai B'rith, the 
Sisterhood of the Tree of Life Congrega- 
tion of Clarksburg, and the Clarksburg 
Chapter of Hadassah. 

Mr. S. J. Birshtein, a prominent civic 
and business leader of Clarksburg, con- 
ducted the gathering as master of cere- 
monies and reported that the subscrip- 
tion of $15,000 in bonds for Israel was 
the best in recent years. 

Rabbi Elihu E. Elefant, spiritual leader 
of the Tree of Life Synagogue, offered 
an inspiring invocation, and warm wel- 
coming addresses were delivered by Mr. 
Hyman Rosen in behalf of the B'nai 
B'rith and Mr. Donald Berman, chair- 
man of the Clarksburg Israel Bond 
Committee. 

Among the dramatic highlights of the 
evening was the lighting of 13 candles 
for each of Israel's years as an inde- 
pendent state, and one for growth, The 
Participants in this ceremony were Mr. 
Jake Berman, Mr. H. A. Caplan, Mr. 
Abraham Chapnick, Mr. Leonard Got- 
lieb, Mr. Ray Kramer, Mr. Jack Marks, 
Mr. Albert Rosen, Mr. Jack Schwartz, 
Mrs. Jack Schwartz, Mrs. A. Robert 
Marks, Mrs. Sarah Markowitz, Mrs. 
George Rosen, and Mr. Maxwell Samuel. 

Mr, Steve Gaynor, prominent vocalist 
and comedian from Pittsburgh, added 
the lighter touches to an evening of en- 
couragement and inspiration. 

It was my pleasure on this occasion 
to confer awards on the two winners of 
a community essay contest on Israel com- 
memorating the bar mitzvah of Israel, 
Mr. Robert Lees, age 14, and a student 
at Central Junior High School, who re- 
ceived the junior award, and Miss Bar- 
bara Birshtein, age 16, a junior at Wash- 
ington Irving High School, winner of 
the senior award. 

Dr. Isadore Buff of Charleston, State 
chairman of bonds for Israel, and Mrs. 
Buff were among the honored guests at 
the celebration, as were also Mr. and 
Mrs. Julian Blackman, community and 
State civic leaders from Portsmouth, Va., 
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and Mr. W. G. Stathers, a leading 
Clarksburg attorney. 

As speaker of the even, I was intro- 
duced by the Honorable Howard Caplan, 
a close personal friend and former U.S. 
attorney for the northern district of 
West Virginia. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp my re- 
marks delivered at the bar mitzvah cele- 
bration of the State of Israel in Clarks- 
burg. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
will be printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 
ISRAEL: A DEMONSTRATION OF FREEDOM WITH 

RESPONSIBILITY f 
(An address by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

Democrat, of West Virginia, commemorat- 

ing the 13th anniversary of the State of 

Israel bonds for Israel rally, 8:30 pm., 

es.t., Clarksburg, W. Va., Saturday, May 

13, 1961) 

Seldom has the ancient ceremony of the 
bar mitzvah been more symbolically appro- 
priate than this year in its application to the 
State of Israel. The Jewish nation, the 
source of much of the greatest moral and 
religious philosophy of Western civilization, 
now observes the coming of age! —the tra- 
ditional acceptance of moral responsibility— 
of the State of Israel. 

There has probably been no state, not ex- 
cepting even our own United States, which 
has achieved statehood with a higher degree 
of moral consciousness and national self- 
awareness than has the State of Israel. And 
the Christian world is reminded today by 
the State of Israel—as it has been in times 
past by the Jewish people themselves—of 
how far we have often strayed from our own 
moral commandments, Thus, though it is 
a grim connection to make, there is an al- 
most poetic justice in the Eichmann trial 
being held in Israel during the year of its 
bar mitzvah: 

For this trial, which is being conducted 
with the most scrupulous regard for judicial 
process, is not animated by the desire for 
vengeance against the man Eichmann. 
There can be no mortal punishment or ven- 
geance suitable to the ghastly crimes for 
which he stands accused. Nor is it a trial 
merely of the Nazi system and the German 
people who supported it during its days of 
power. Western civilization itself is, to some 
extent, on trial. For the Nazi system pros- 
pered in one of the most advanced nations 
of the Western World, and it had its apolo- 
gists even in the United States and in Eng- 
land. Thus, each of us who, as an adult 
during the thirties and forties, did less than 
his utmost to combat the disease of nazism, 
shares a portion of the guilt for the crimes 
for which Eichmann is accused. In this 
sense, the State of Israel, in the year of its 
bar mitzvah, probes the moral responsibility 
of the Western World. 

The American poet, Robert Frost, during 
his recent visit to Israel remarked half 
facetiously that he “looked upon Israel as 
an American colony.” Though it would not 
do to overstate the point, as in most of 
Frost's remarks, there is the pungent taste 
of truth in this one, I refer not only to our 
official and early recognition of the State of 
Israel, nor to that country's substantial 
financial support from Americans of Jewish 
faith, 

Equally important is the hold which 
Israel has upon the imagination of millions 
of Americans of every faith because so much 
of the Israel experience seems related to 
our own national experience. Like the 
United States, Israel has drawn its popula- 
tion from the exiles and refugees of many 
lands—the ingathering“ of the past 13 
years, which has almost trebled the popula- 
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tion of Israel, being one of the great and 
dramatic achievements of this century. 

And as the United States, the first great 
democracy of the modern world, was viewed 
with dislike and anxiety by the monarchies 
of Europe, so Israel, the first experiment in 
democracy in the Middle East, is feared and 
disliked by the Arab autocracies. 

Finally, Israel shares the American “fron- 
tler experience” in the form of the Negev 
desert, which comprises half of the entire 
country. This region, as forbidding as the 
most wild and barren regions of the Ameri- 
can west, has already begun to yield to the 
genius of Israeli science and the courage 
and industry of Israel! pioneers, 

Thus, as Americans and as participants in 
the great enterprise of Western civilization 
we are committed—within certain limita- 
tlons—to the support of Israel for moral, 
political and practical rensons. 

First, we have been politically involved 
in the support of an independent and peace- 
ful development of Israel since our support 
of the United Nations partition out of which 
the State of Israel emerged. This was fur- 
ther sealed by President Truman’s immedi- 
ate recognition of Israel on May 14, 1948, 
only a few hours after the final withdrawal 
of the British forces. 

But American political support of Israel 18 
not solely a matter of our keeping trust with 
past resolutions to serve the rightful and 
legitimate interests of Israel. We have 
strong and compelling practical reasons of 
our own self-interest in our desire to see 
Israel prosper and flourish in peace. As a 
cultural enclave of the West, it offers our 
best hope for the development of democracy 
in a section of the earth torn by centuries of 
oriental despotism, intrigue and tribal 
rivalries, Israel thus offers the best hope for 
political stability and orderly progress in the 
Middle East, and hence, our strongest de- 
fense against the infiltration of Soviet power. 

Though the Middle East has temporarily 
yielded the headlines to Cuba, Laos and Viet- 
nam, we know that as long as that region is 
a battleground of the cold war, Russian In- 
terests are served by instability and by pit- 
ting Israel and the Arab nations against one 
another, while we must seek to maintain 
political stability and develop friendship 
with the Arab nations without sacrificing 
the claims of Israel, 

Another eminently practical reason for our 
support of Israel is the increasing import- 
ance of its role of technical assistance and 
guidance to the lesser developed countries of 
Asia and Africa, Commenting on the con- 
tributions of foreign specialists to the de- 
velopment of such countries as Ghana, Ni- 
geria, Liberia, Ceylon, and the Philippines, 
one observer recently remarked: 

“Perhaps the most sympathetic figure 
among these rivals experts is the Israeli, sun- 
burnt, stripped for action; he too comes from 
a poor land which is making itself richer 
by sweat and ingenuity. Many in Asia and 
Africa would prefer to go into partnership 
with Israel, whose problems are more nearly 
related, and who, therefore, sees solution in 
more realistic terms.” i 

In addition to such technical assistance, 
Israel has provided training in Israel for a 
significant number of students and civil serv- 
ants from Asia and Africa. The variety of 
training and education ranges from a special 
“in residence” study of Israel cooperative 
villages by 30 Burmese officials and their 
families to Japanese scientists doing ad- 
vanced research at the Weizmann Institute 
of Science and other Asian and African stu- 
dents engaged in postgraduate studies of 
mathematics, medicine, architecture, and 
economics. 

A third form of cooperation between Israel 
and the new states has been the establish- 
ment of joint economic enterprises in which 
Israel provides managerial experts and tech- 
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nical training for the local personnel, partic- 
ipates in the work, and contributes a sub- 
stantial share of the capital. Typical of such 
ventures are the Black Star Line, an Israel- 
Ghana shipping company, and the Ghana 
National Construction O0., in both of which 
companies ownership is vested 60 percent in 
the Government of Ghana and 40 percent in 
Israeli principals. 

The contributions of Israel to the develop- 
ment of the new states and to the extention 
of democratic forms of government is perhaps 
best expressed in the words of an African 
official from Senegal upon the completion of 
his tour in Israel, when he declared: 

“Naturally many of us are overawed by the 
Soviet experiment. It's a very tempting 
road to rapid modernization for an under- 
developed country. But we couldn't stomach 
the forced labor that goes with it. We don't 
think parliamentary democracy as it is prac- 
ticed in certain Western countries can work 
in Africa, yet most of us are anxious to retain 
the basic principles of a democratic society. 
In Israel we see a whole nation working hard 
for the same goals under a democratic system 
of government.” 

Thus, the people of Israel, by virtue of their 
contest with a harsh and formerly barren 
land, and out of their heritage of democratic 
idealism which has withstood the centuries 
of privation and suffering, may assume a role 
of leadership among the underdeveloped 
countries which the larger and more pros- 
perous Western democracies are denied. 

But equally binding as our political and 
practical commitments to Israel, is the debt 
we owe to Jewish culture and tradition for 
having first awakened the moral conscious- 
ness of Western man. In the history of the 
Western World perhaps the first truly civil- 
ized answer to the question of what each of 
us owes to his fellow man solely for the sake 
of man’s humanity to man was that given 
by the writer of Leviticus: “The stranger 
that dwelleth with you shall be unto you as 
one born among you, and thou shalt love 
him as thyself; for ye were strangers in the 
land of Egypt” (Leviticus 19: 34). 

The intellectual and spiritual contribu- 
tions of Judaism were the source of the early 
nourishment of that which is most precious 
in Western civilization. The idea of the 
dignity and integrity of the individual ex- 
pressed in Job's despairing cry that “I will 
not sacrifice my integrity”; the ideal of social 
justice, served in varied ways and by such 
diverse personalities as Moses and Spinoza, 
and the belief in the brotherhood of all men 
as the children of one Creator—these values 
have shaped the aspirations of Western man 
and were the source of much of Christianity 
and Mohammedanism. a 

Not only did the Jewish people animate 
Western moral and religious thought by giv- 
ing the world their own Book in the Old 
Testament, but it was the Alexandrian Jews 
who translated the Book of Law, the Penta- 
teuch, into Greek. 

It was these Jews and succeeding genera- 
tions who kept alive the knowledge of classi- 
cal Greek during the early Middle Ages when 
the light of learning had been virtually ex- 
tinguished in Europe. And it was in large 
part through Jewish philosophers in the 
service of Moslem courts that classical learn- 
ing was reborn in Europe, thus laying the 
foundation for the Renaissance. 

This Jewish devotion to the life of the 
mind—so strong as to have been thought by 
many Jews and non-Jews as a hereditary 
trait—has placed the civilized world in last- 
ing debt. Negligible as a political power in 
the world at large, and representing less 
than 1 percent of the world Population be- 
fore World War II, the Jewish people have 
supplied a leadership far out of proportion 
to their numbers in every field of human 
arts and sciences. 
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Of the 257 Nobel Prizes awarded in the 
first 50 years of this century, 34 were 
awarded to Jews. Though the intellectual 
achievements of Jews have been the product 
of individuals rather than of a group, they 
have in large part resulted from mobilizing 
the individual's resources in response to the 
oppression of the group. This capacity, per- 
haps more than any other, has been respon- 
sible for keeping the Jew alive as a cultural 
and national identity through 2,000 years of 
the dispersion, 

Nor is there any indication that the well 
springs of Jewish creativity have been dried 
by the creation of the State of Israel. To 
name only one instance: the desalination of 
sea water on a practical and economic basis— 
which may well prove to be the greatest 
scientific boon to mankind in this century— 
has been further advanced by the scientists 
of Israel than by those of any other nation. 

But whatever the source of Jewish crea- 
tivity, the modern world would be far poorer 
but for the artistic and scientific contribu- 
tions of Jews. Indeed, it is not overstating 
the case to observe that of the four men 
who have framed the problems of our cen- 
tury, three were Jews. I refer to Charles 
Darwin—the only gentile—Karl Marx. Sig- 
mund Freud, and Albert Einstein. 

Whatever one may think of the conclu- 
sions they reached, the works of these four 
men opened new ways of thinking and gave 
an indelible and distinctive stamp to the 
modern world. 

Thus, as legatees of Western civilization 
and as brothers of the human race we are 
morally obligated to the cause of a Jewish 
national homeland, We are thus compelled, 
not only as an acknowledgment of our debt 
to Jewish culture, but as insurance against 
the persecution and oppression which has 
marked the life of the Jew in Diaspora. 

Spinoza, among the most gentle and noble 
of our great philosophers, once wrote that 
“A free man thinks of nothing less than 
of death; and his wisdom is a meditation 
not of death, but of life.” Thus he set 
forth the text of Israel. For certainly no 
people has offered its martyrs more bravely 
or in greater numbers than the Jew. The 
Christian martyrs of the Roman Empire are 
numbered in the thousands. The Jews can- 
not name or number their martyred millions 
in the world of Christendom, culminating— 
to the eternal shame of all men—in the 
ghastly and bestial crematoria of the Nazis. 

There has been a further difference be- 
tween the lot of the Christian martyr and 
that of the Jew. The Christian died secure 
in his faith in the reward of immediate after- 
life. The Jew received no halo and no 
promise of reward; and though the idea of 
an afterlife acquired some popularity after 
the Dispersion, it has never been the article 
of faith, the flaming conviction for the Jew 
that it is for the Christian. 

Thus, if Jewish martyrdom had meaning, 
it was related to the continuity of Judaism 
and the hope of the ultimate rebirth of a 
Jewish national homeland. In the mov- 
ing words of the ancient lament, “If I for- 
get thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning—let my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth, if I prefer not Jeru- 
salem above my chief joy.“ For this rea- 
son also, the free nations of the West— 
which call themselves Christian—must 
help justify the nameless martyred millions 
of Jews. 

The two millennia of the Diaspora are 
drawn to a close. But the epic struggle of 
the Jewish nation is not at an end, but a 
new beginning. The State of Israel, as it 
observes its Bar Mitzvah, has a man's work 
to do. In the words of Mrs. Golda Meir, 
Foreign Minister of Israel, in her eloquent 
address to the United Nations in 1957, “The 
deserts of the Middle East are in need of 
water, not bombers. The tens of millions 
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of its inhabitants are craving for the means 
to live and not for the implements of death," 

Israel has shown the way. There, in a 
desolate and alien land the broken victims 
of the Nazi horror and destruction brought 
only their faith and the invincible spirit 
of free men and women. The desert has 
retreated under the steady advance of fields 
of cotton, corn and wheat; forest and vine- 
yard are covering the once barren and 
eroded hills; and the new city of Eilat has 
become a thriving port and Israel's outlet 
to Africa and the Far East. 

Under the inspiration of the example of 
Israel, and with the support of the free na- 
tions of the West, these acts may be dupli- 
cated in the other countries of the Middie 
East, and thus bring that region to a new 
level of civilization. In this way also Is- 
rael will serve the spirit of freedom and re- 
sponsibility. 


Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, in this study of the administra- 
tion's first hundred days, there is not, 
I believe, a more significant or impor- 
tant trend indicated by acts and omis- 
sions than that which lies in the area 
of foreign policy. 

We are living in an age in which the 
very structure of our civilization, the 
lives of our people and their offspring 
yet unborn, the whole future course of 
history particularly as it has reference to 
the continuation of the principles of this 
Republic, are being determined by the 
conduct of our foreign policy. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, there has never 
been a period in the lifetime of our Na- 
tion in which our lives and liberties, our 
goals and hopes, were more: dependent 
upon the delicate strands woven into the 
fabric of our relationship with other na- 
tions, with other ideologies rooted deep 
in the foundations of foreign states. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, the activities of 
the President and his subordinates in 
this most sensitive area must be based 
upon sound, indeed, upon faultless judg- 
ment. The lessons of recent history 
must be ever present in the minds of 
those who guide the ship of state. This 
is not, Mr. Speaker, a time for innova- 
tion for the sake of innovation, a time 
to ignore the realities of the situation 
solely to provide an outlet for the ever- 
busy minds of those within the adminis- 
tration whose penchant for social ex- 
perimentation has blinded them to the 
cold winds that swirl about the fringes 
of civilization. 

With these facts in mind, Mr. Speaker, 
an examination of the first 100 days of 
this administration reveals not a parallel 
p Sas moe 8 5 of the New Deal. 

er a trend that brings to mind 
discomforting thoughts of the 100 
days to Waterloo. 

Let us examine the drift of American 
foreign policy since January 20. Has 
it followed the course charted by the 
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dictates of past experience? Experience 
which has taught all reasonable men 
that any embraces shared with the 
ravenous Soviet bear will ultimately re- 
sult in benefit to the bear and the bear 
alone. 

The acts of the Kennedy administra- 
tion in these first 100 days indicate that 
it has not. 

Much has happened since January 20. 
The Republican Members of this body 
have not sought to exploit recent dis- 
asters for the very obvious political bene- 
fits that might be gained. I do not in- 
tend to depart from this policy, 

However, Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
there is a very legitimate question that 
can be raised over the trend toward 
appeasement that has manifested itself 
since the administration took office. 

Many of the old Acheson appeasers 
have reappeared on the scene still be- 
fogged by the notion that softness is the 
best reply to Soviet aggression. 

Their hands have been visible in such 
instances as the release arranged by 
the State Department and the Attorney 
General of a Soviet spy caught red- 
handed in the process of committing 
espionage against the United States. 

Communist propaganda, much of it 
not bearing the label of the Soviet 
Union from whence it comes, has been 
freed from restrictions and permitted to 
flow into the mainstream of American 
thought and opinion. 

One of the more disquieting aspects of 
this trend toward appeasement has 
been the tendency of President Ken- 
nedy to make ringing declarations con- 
cerning our determination to resist Com- 
munist aggression while so many of 
those formally dedicated to appease- 
ment are still in the background of this 
administration. 

This, I submit, is disquieting since it 
causes the American people to believe 
that we are adopting the hard attitudes 
they favor when, as a matter of fact, 
precisely the opposite is true. 

It is unfortunate, but obviously true, 
that the hard words are a facade whose 
only supports are the bean-pole and 
cornstalk braces of indecision, wishful 
thinking and the almost Freudian de- 
sire to have all the world love the United 
States regardless of the cost to our na- 
tional security. 

Consistent rumors and vague state- 
ments that dart in and out through the 
dense undergrowth of the English lan- 
guage by administration figures such as 
Adlai Stevenson, Chester Bowles, and J. 
K. Galbraith have characterized the ad- 
ministration's attitudes on the question 
of Red China. 

This single question, Mr. Speaker, con- 
tains more omens of trouble to come 

than any other problem now in exist- 
ence. It illustrates the trend toward 
softness better than any other subject 
recently discussed in the Nation's press. 

For some years, the U.S. Government 
has, through the strongest diplomatic 
pressures, prevented the admission of 
Red China to the United Nations. Such 
pressure was necessary since many of our 
fellow U.N. members were being sub- 
jected to relentless campaigns at home 
demanding admission at all costs. 
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Because Ambassador Stevenson, Ches- 
ter Bowles, and J. K. Galbraith, each 
high in the Kennedy administration 
have been less than concise in their ex- 
pressions on the subject, doubt has been 
sowed around the world as to our real 
sentiments on the question. Already, 
the Brazilian and Commonwealth na- 
tions have let it be known that they will 
not support our position any longer. 

Mr. Speaker, any signs of a weaken- 
ing of our position on this matter, and 
I submit that the failure of many ad- 
ministration officials to take a forthright 
and unmistakable stand on the subject 
is, in fact, a sign of weakness, and will 
inevitably lead to admission of Red 
China into the U.N. and the ultimate 
crippling of that body as an instrument 
of world peace. 

We find scant comfort in Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s description of the Associated 
Press story out of London on April 12, 
which said, among other things, that the 
President had told Prime Minister Mac- 
millan that he would need “12 months 
to prepare the American people” for the 
admission of Red China, as inaccurate 
“in that it stated that we had changed 
our position on the moratorium.” 

Mr. Speaker, it may be that my com- 
mand of the English language is inade- 
quate and leads me to mistaken con- 
clusions, but this statement does not ap- 
pear to disavow the body of the story— 
the brainwashing of the American peo- 
ple into accepting a betrayal of the peo- 
ple of China—and it leaves open the 
real question, the administration’s true 
attitude on the matter. 

Admission of Red China to the United 
Nations, Mr. Speaker, would lead to the 
eventual loss of all Asia. It would be a 
betrayal so cynical in its nature that 
the entire free world would be put on 
notice that the United States does not 
stand by its friends—that it only ap- 
peases its enemies. 

Nor can we find solace in the continual 
reference by the administration to the 
legitimate Government of China—the 
Republic of China—as the Taiwan or 
Formosa Government. This, I submit, is 
a harbinger of a two-China policy and I 
put it to you, Mr. Speaker, that such 
a policy also represents betrayal. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to say that 
the Republican Policy Committee of the 
House of Representatives took a firm 
stand in opposing admission of Red 
China to the United Nations only 3 weeks 
ago. This stand, contained in a state- 
ment of policy unanimously adopted, was 
carefully documented. 

Another area that causes great con- 
cern is that in which lies the question of 
a nuclear test ban. 

This shameful masquerade has been 
going on for years, and it has failed to 
bear any fruit whatsoever. In the 
meantime, we have crippled our nuclear 
capabilities by continuing a unilateral 
ban on safe underground testing so vi- 
tal to the development of new fallout- 
free small weapons. If we are to sur- 
vive, Mr. Speaker, we must resume such 
tests immediately should the Soviet 
Union fail to reach an agreement with 
us within the next several weeks. Any 
other course is madness and I cannot 
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avoid calling to mind the injunction that 
“whom the gods would destroy they first 
drive mad.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have tried, in these 
brief remarks, to point out a disturbing 
trend toward appeasement which is a 
product of these first hundred days. 
There are other instances where this 
trend has been manifested. The return 
to secret diplomacy is one such instance. 
Another is the tendency of our Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations to ally him- 
self against our friends and allies in 
NATO and to join with the Soviet bloc 
in the vague and unrealistic hope of 
impressing certain underdeveloped na- 
tions whose populace, by virtue of an ap- 
palling mass illiteracy and ignorance, is 
far beyond being impressed by such soph- 
istry as votes in the United Nations. 
Further, Mr. Speaker, I submit that our 
votes on the Angola question have now 
laid us open to a similar situation re- 
garding the Panama Canal Zone. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing permit me to 
sound a warning—if the trend toward 
unrealistic, wishful thinking and ap- 
peasement so manifest in these first 
hundred days is not corrected at once 
there may well be a very limited num- 
ber of 100-day periods left to us during 
which we can enjoy our liberty and its 
concomitant blessings. 


Facts as Seen in South America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Olathe (Kan.) News of 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961, pertaining to 
the state of affairs in South America. A 
penetrating editorial, it needs no further 
introduction: 

FACTS AS SEEN IN SOUTH AMERICA 

The Presidents of two of the more impor- 
tant nations of South America have felt the 
revolutionary winds sweeping their part of 
the world, as well as Africa and Asia. In 
acknowledgment they have joined in this 
statement: 

“The preservation of representative demo- 
cratic institutions and the consolidation of 
the principles of freedom and dignity of the 
human being require with the greatest ur- 
gency, an effort of great scope to accelerate 
development of Latin America and eradicate 
the ills which afflict the greater part of the 
peoples of the continent." 

Lofty words, those, which’ convey to the 
erudite the problems and the immediate 
needs of these countries. They are couched 
in such beautiful bureaucratese, that they 
are only pious expressions with no deter- 
mined purpose behind them. Rather than 
inspiring the masses of hungry peasants 
they rule, to the latter they will be 
incomprehensible. 

Were these heads of states practical poli- 
ticlans and were they effectively to counter 
the threats of fidelismo and of communism, 
they would say more simply: 
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The landed estates will be broken up and 
divided among the people. Equitable taxes 
will be assessed and collected from the rich. 
Law will demand the payment of reasonable 
minimum wages. Unemployment, sickness, 
and retirement insurance programs will be 
established immediately. 


Broadcasters Versus Minow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
few recent speeches have been cause for 
as much cheering as the forthright and 
challenging message delivered last week 
by Mr. Newton N. Minow, Chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, to the broadcasters convention. 
Tired eyes and bored minds all across 
our Nation perked up at the news that 
the viewing public might soon be freed 
from the tyranny of the TV ratings and 
that the future holds out the prospect 
of a bit more qualitative return for their 
devotion to the medium. I ask unani- 
mous consent that Mr. John Crosby’s 
article from today’s Washington Post, 
entitled “Broadcasters Sure To Challenge 
Minow,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BROADCASTERS Sure To CHALLENGE MINOW 

(By John Crosby) 

New Yorx.—Newton N. Minow, the Chalr- 
man of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, has done the unforgivable thing for 
s man in his position, He has watched tele- 
vision. Already, the wiseacres on Madison 
Avenue are spreading the word that the 
man’s an amateur in broadcasting. If he 
were a professional, he would go yachting 
with the broadcasters whose affairs he regu- 
lates (as did one of his predecessors) or drink 
with them and be rewarded with a fat legal 
job after his tenure of office is over. 

Minow’s tough talk to the broadcasters, 
probably the toughest speech ever made by 
an FCC Chairman in office, will be followed— 
you mark my words—by a fog of propaganda 
from the broadcasters which will follow these 
lines: first, it is un-American for the chair- 
man of a regulatory commission to regulate; 
second, it is a violation of the first amend- 
ment for the Chairman of the FCC to look at 
television (none of the others did) or to har- 
bor opinions about it; third (this has been 
the battle cry against the critics the last 
couple of years, he doesn't understand the 
economics of broadcasting. (The broadcast- 
ing industry earns a mere billion and $100 
million a year with a mere $222 million 
profit, and how can you expect anything good 
for that kind of money?) 

Trying to put good programing on is con- 
sidered censorship and maintaining the gen- 
eral level of mediocrity is freedom of the 
press. That's the way these guys argue. 

The charges Minow made against TV pro- 
graming—"A procession of game shows, vio- 
lence, audience participation shows, formu- 
la comedies about totally unbelievable fami- 
lles, blood and thunder, mayhem, violence, 
sadism, murder, western badmen, western 
goodmen, private eyes, gangsters, more yio- 
lence and cartoons. And endless commer- 
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clals —have all been made before by TV 
critics and by various other editorial writers 
and just plain people. 

But this blast is different because it comes 
from the head of the FCC, a man usually 
seduced or intimidated or both by the lobby- 
ists and propagandists of the broadcasting 
industry. There was the clear threat that if 
the broadcasters didn't do something about 
cleaning their houses, licenses would not be 
renewed. Well, I've heard that before and 
nothing has ever happened. We shall just 
have to wait and see. 

While everything Minow said was not only 
true but glaringly obvious (and it's very 
dificult to state the obvious), the remedies 
are not so simple, so long as the business is 
run the way it is. I mean personal sponsor- 
ship of particular programs. If I were a 
manufacturer of toothpaste, which spon- 
sored a television program, I'm afraid I too 
would go along with the mob and sponsor 
& private eye or a situationer (as they call 
them) or some other popular program. It's 
asking too much of the toothpaste manu- 
facturers to sponsor an unpopular program, 
although many of them do just that— 
more's the wonder of it. 

It's the system that’s wrong. No single 
sponsor should have the ownership or re- 
sponsibility of any single program. And I'm 
willing to venture the prediction that no 
amount of railing from either critics or FCC 
chairmen is going to change the dismal pic- 
ture of TV programing. No cigarette spon- 
sor is going to give a tinker's damn about 
what other programs are on the air, only 
his own. The solution, I'm convinced, is 
the British system with the insertion of ads 
as in magazines. The station or network 
can then take its total revenue and bring 
about some semblance of unity and sanity 
in its total programing. 

“The squandering of our air waves is no 
less important than the lavish waste of any 
precious natural resource.” I'm pleased he 
put it like that, waste is the proper word 
for it. Television is a national treasure and 
it should be used for something besides the 
waste of time. It should not be used as a 
soporific, draining the national energy and 
blanking the national imagination. 

Newton Minow is a courageous man to state 
these glaring truths. 

Now let us see how the broadcasters plan 
to grapple with these uncomfortable truths 
and the man who uttered them. As for the 
threat not to renew a license just because 
the licensee asks for it in perpetuity, we 
should all live so long as to see a single li- 
cense revoked. 


Welcoming Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an editorial from the 
Camden Chronicle, Camden, S.C., of 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961: 

WELCOMING HAND 

Nations and peoples abroad want Ameri- 
can dollars, and have received them in vast 
quantity since World War II. Now another 
element is added. We need and want more 
money from abroad—more pounds, more 
francs, more marks, and the rest. Over a 
period of time, our payments abroad of all 
kinds have materially exceeded foreign pay- 
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ments made to us. The result is the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit and a reduced gold 
reserve. — 

A campaign is underway to Increase 
American exports, as a means of remedying 
the situation, This is vitally needed. So is 
another step. Free world economic recovery 
has given great numbers of peoples the 
means of traveling. Governments have 
relaxed or eliminated currency restrictions. 
And the jet airplane has dramatically 
shrunk the globe. 

But there are serious catches. American 
visa and entrance permit laws are completely 
out of key with the times. They were de- 
signed, apparently, to keep people out—not 
to induce them to visit us. The redtape is 
all but endless, and most of it is clearly 
useless. 

We alone, of all the major -nations and 
many of the small ones, are without a for- 
eign tourist and information service. 
There's no convenient way for interested 
foreigners to obtain authentic data con- 
cerning what they'll find in the United 
States. s 

Let’s lower the bars, as most free world 
countries have done, and hold out the wel- 
coming hand. And let's spend the small 
sum of money that an adequate foreign 
information service would cost, We'll get it 
back many times over. 


Law Day, U.S.A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Hon. Louis B. Heller, justice of the 
city court of the city of New York at 
Law Day ceremonies on May 1, 1961, in 
trial term, part XXI, of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, county 
of Kings: i 

The Court. Members of the jury, counsel 
and litigants, I should like to make a few 
comments. As you know today, May 1. 
by proclamation of the President is a 
day that we reaffirm our complete dedica- 
tion to our form of government and the 
supremacy of law in our lives. The justices 
of this court met this morning to bring 
this message to public attention, and I ob- 
served that the members of this jury at- 
tended toward the end of the ceremony. 
Each justice this morning is expected to make 
a few comments. Mine shall be very brief. 

Law Day, U.S.A, is a very significant 
event in these troubled times during which 
nearly everything we do is in some measure 
controlled by the ideological struggle be- 
tween the free world and the doctrine of 
communism. Equal justice under the law 
is one of the foundations of our freedom. 
There is no system which does more to up- 
hold our freedom than the court system, 
and both judges and lawyers feel a deep 
sense of responsibility to the public and 
the great body of the law. We never relax 
in our efforts to make its significance un- 
derstood among the peoples who come here 
to seek justice. We, therefore, pause this 
morning before entering upon the business 
of the court, to reflect upon and remember 
with pride the great heritage of liberty, 
justice and equality under the law, which 
our forefathers bequeated to us, and which 
we must vigilantly guard. 
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The principle of guaranteed rights of in- 
dividuals under the law is the heart and 
sinew of our Nation and distinguishes our 
system from the type of government that 
rules by might alone. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States conceived the idea of cele- 
brating Law Day a good many years ago 50 
that the world could know that our faith 
and our ideals of democracy will never per- 
mit us to lose the courage to uphold them. 
Dedication to the principle of government 
under law and loyalty to our country go 
hand in hand. Good citizens obey the law 
and good citizens are always loyal to their 
country. 

This day is set aside nationally to show 
the world that we are united in our deter- 
mination to oppose any encroachment on 
our freedom, and this has now become a 
part of our yearly ritual. And today we 
all know how close we are to encroachment. 

The President in signing the proclama- 
tion declaring Law Day has used his pen 
as a launching pad to blast off a new type 
of moon into the sky. This moon illumi- 
nates human freedom as our offer to the 
world and that ideal can be more meaning- 
ful than any satellites in these days when 
the strength of man resides in his mind, his 
brain, and not muscles. 

I am sorry to have to state that in this 
morning's newspaper I noted that in Cuba, 
Castro has declared that Kennedy will be 
burned in effigy. Well, there is an old say- 
ing that he whom the Lord would destroy 
he first makes mad. 

I have had the great honor, and I feel 
it very deeply, to have served in the House 
of Representatives for a number of years 
with the President of the United States. 
During this period I learned a little about 
the problems of the world, and I had an 
opportunity to observe the President at close 
range. May I assure all within the hearing 
of my voice, and believe me this is not to 
be understood as being a political speech. It 
is not. I want to assure you that we have 
a truly dedicated and learned and courage- 
ous man as our President, and he will serve 
this country and the world with intelligence 
and understanding. We are in safe hands. 
Let us, therefore, rededicate our thoughts 
and actions to Americanism to the hilt of 
its institutions and ideals, to an eagerness 
to defend it against all enemies, to undi- 
vided allegiance to the flag and a desire 
to secure and guard the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and posterity. 

Thank you very much. 


Toward a Better Educational System— 
Dr. Marcella R. Kelly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, in this day 
of emphasis on the quantity of educa- 
tion that America provides for her chil- 
dren, I am pleased to bring forth an 
example of the work being done to bet- 
ter the quality of that education. We 
find a trend, too often, to teach young 
Americans how to fit into our social 
Structure with the result that they as- 
sume no real identity at all, satisfy them- 
selves with little more than economic se- 
curity, and contribute less, eventually, 
than if they were robust individuals. 
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Dr. Marcella R. Kelly, asssistant su- 
perintendent of schools in Holyoke, 
Mass., has devoted her life to education. 
Even more than this, though, she has 
made a lasting contribtuion to a vital 
area within the realm of education. She 
has developed comprehensive programs 
to give our youngsters the theoretical 
and factual background of our demo- 
cratic way of life. They are programs of 
citizenship and responsibility, rather 
than security and conformity. They ex- 
pose the individual principles funda- 
mental to our way of life. 

Dr. Kelly and her curriculum. have 
received national recognition. The 
Freedom Foundation, 2 years ago, ac- 
claimed her elementary school citizen- 
ship instruction. This year, Dr. Kelly 
is 1 of 12 recipients of the Free- 
dom Foundation’s American Educators 
Medal. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial entitled, “An Award 
Well Earned,” from the Holyoke Tran- 
script Telegram of May 11, 1961, which 
commends and thanks Dr. Kelly: 

An AWARD WELL EARNED 

Holyoke proudly applauds Dr. Marcella 
Kelly on the occasion of her being hon- 
ored by the Freedom Foundation for her 
work as an educator in the field of good 
citizenship. That Dr. Kelly should be 1 
of a select group of 12 school administra- 
tors chosen from throughout the country 
for educators medals is most gratifying if 
not completely surprising. 

Dr. Kelly has done conspicuous work in 
the whole area of citizenship training. 
The program carried out in our public 
schools under her initiative and direction 
has been widely recognized. Holyoke 
schoolchildren experience in a quiet and 
sensible way the lessons of respect for the 
rights of others, recognition of differences 
among people, and the duties of democracy. 

It has been a healthy and refreshing 
change from the older emphasis on social 
adjustment as the path to self-centered 
success. Citizenship training puts respon- 
sibility in the place of conformity and a 
friendly interest in other people in the place 
of the search for popularity. And one sig- 
nificant aspect is that the children them- 
selves have liked it. It means something to 
them. 

Dr. Kelly’s achievement in this area has 
been the community’s good fortune, and 
the honor now bestowed upon her reflects 
credit on the schools that have demon- 
strated her planning so successfully, We 
add our congratulations to the many that 
are coming her way today. 


Lt. Gen, William Howard Arnold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 18, 1961 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago Lt. Gen. William Howard Arn- 
old, retired after a distinguished career, 
At the time of his retirement he was 
commanding general, 5th U.S. Army, 
headquarters in Chicago, Il. 

General Arnold was born in the Eighth 
Congressional District at Dyersburg, 
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Tenn., on January 18, 1901. He grad- 
uated from the U.S. Military Academy in 
1924, and also the Infantry School, and 
the Command and General Staff College. 

Prior to World War I he served with 
various infantry units, including a tour 
of duty at Tientsin, China, 1934-36. He 
was a member of the staff and faculty, 
the Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga., 
from June 1938 to October 1939. 

In April 1943 he proceeded from head- 
quarters, IV Corps at Fort Lewis, Wash., 
to the South Pacific Theater of Opera- 
tions. As Chief of Staff, XIV Corps, he 
participated in the campaigns of Guadal- 
canal, New Georgia, Bougainville, and 
the Bismarch Archipelago. 

He assumed command of the American 
infantry division in November 1944, 
leading it in combat in the Philippines 
and in the occupation of Japan, remain- 
ing in command until deactivation of the 
division at Fort Lewis in December 1945. 

After his return to the United States, 
General Arnold served in various War 
Department staff capacities until his as- 
signment August 13, 1950, as Chief, the 
Joint Military Mission for Aid to Turkey. 
He was then assigned, on May 1, 1953, to 
Austria as commanding general, U.S. 
Forces in that country. He returned to 
the United States following withdrawal 
of occupation troops in 1955. 

General Arnold assumed the post from 
which he was retired of commanding 
general of the 5th U.S. Army in Chicago 
on November 1, 1955. 

He received the following citations and 
decorations; Distinguished Service Med- 
al and oak leaf cluster, Silver Star, Le- 
gion of Merit with oak leaf cluster, 
Bronze Star Medal with v“ device and 
oak leaf cluster, Air Medal, Army Com- 
mendation Medal, American Defense 
Service Medal, Asiatic-Pacific Campaign 
Medal with arrowhead and four stars, 
American Campaign Medal, World War 
II Victory Medal, Army Occupation 
Medal—Japan, National Defense Service 
Medal, Philippine Liberation Medal with 
star, Philippine Legion of Honor Degree 
of Chief Commander, Philippine Inde- 
pendence Medal, Philippine Presidential 
Unit Citation, Combat Infantry Badge, 
War Department General Staff Badge, 
National Order of the Legion of Honor 
France Degree Officer. 

It has been an honor and pleasure to 
know General Arnold and he has cer- 
tainly contributed much to the U.S. 
Army. 

We wish him the best of everything in 
the many years to come. 


The Perils of Appeasement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Edgar A. Mowrer, 
which appears in the Long Island Press, 
May 12, dramatically points out the 
perils of the present administration 
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policy of appeasement to the Commu- 

nist tyrant: 

WORLD AFFAIRS: Firm STAND AGAINST REDS 
DEMANDED 


(By Edgar A. Mowrer) 

Evidence of a deep and basic division in 
the American people is mounting. Recently 
in discussing the John Birch Society, I ob- 
served that unfortunate as it was for mem- 
bers of the society to disqualify themselves 
as fighters against communism by their at- 
tacks on democracy, desegregation and the 
civil rights that are the basis of American 
civilization, their presence showed the deep 
and abiding anxiety of increasing numbers 
of Americans at successive administration's 
unwillingness to refuse further concessions 
to Moscow and Peiping. 

At the base of this division lies a simple 
choice—either you understand that the 
United States is in a war (cold but genuine) 
which requires victory, or you don’t. 

If you admit the existence of war you 
start playing to win, not just bumping back 
Communist advances. If you don’t know we 


are at war you try to capitalize on the 


Americans’ desire for peace to scare them 
into successive surrenders by threats of 
atomic destruction. 

You argue that Cuba and Guinea are not 
really Communist. You insist that the Rus- 
sians have just as much right to have a 
missile base in Cuba as we have to have 
bases in Italy or Turkey or wherever. (This 
is the same as saying in 1944 that the Nazis 
had as much right to land on Cape Cod as 
we had to invade Normandy.) 

In other words, you try to ignore the 
existence of the key fact of existence to- 
day—Communist aggression. 

Such talk is not merely found in the 
mouths of pro-Russlans like Linus Pauling 
and Cyrus Eaton (to mention only a pair of 
prize exhibits). No, it exists in attenuated 
form even around the White House. 

Adlai Stevenson is quoted in the Boston 
Herald as having said that we “cannot save 
some countries from going Communist” 
(why not?) and “ought not be too upset 
when one of them vanishes behind the Iron 
Curtain.” He also argued, according to 
Holmes Alexander, who wrote the story that 
“we ought to stop overstressing the Commu- 
nist conspiracy.” (I hope this story is in- 
accurate.) 

Stevenson is also believed to have becn 
the chief influence that caused President 
Kennedy in advance of the Cuban invasion, 
to make the public declaration of no Ameri- 
can support, which broke the back of the 
anti-Castro Cubans’ morale. 

In fact, certain highly placed advisers 
came to Washington with three assump- 
tions—all of them mistaken. One was that 
quiet diplomacy and greater civility would 
be reciprocated by the Communists. A 
second was that there existed large areas of 
potential agreement with the Russians. A 
third was that the neutrality of certain 
newly independent nations would strengthen 
the free world. (Nonalinement of areas and 
peoples once under anti-Communist con- 
trol—its exactly what Khrushchev and Mao 
want, too). 

As a result, the foreign policy of the new 
administration has been fainthearted from 
the beginning. 

President Kennedy made the finest, most 
stirring declarations heard in many a day. 
Many of us were thrilled and enger to sup- 
port him in what looked like a call to win 
the cold war. But he has retreated In Cuba 
and Laos. 

Sceretary of State Rusk has talked big at 
Oslo, reiterating our resolution to defend our 
rights in Berlin at any cost. Who believes 
him? Let Khrushchev offer a new summit 
to discuss Berlin, and who believes Mr. Ken- 
nedy will not come running? 
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How To Fight Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received considerable mail from my con- 
stituents asking what is the most effec- 
tive way to fight communism, Much has 
been written on this subject, but I be- 
lieve an editorial which appeared in the 
Chicago Sun-Times very eloquently 
summarizes a most effective approach to 
this entire problem. 

I believe this editorial deserves most 
thorough attention from all of us. Mr, 
Speaker, the editorial follows: 


How To FIGHT COMMUNISM 


The arguments that have welled up in the 
debate about the John Birch Society are 
reminiscent of the arguments made during 
the heydey of the late Senator Joseph Mo- 
Carthy. Now, as then, they show an appal- 
ling misconception by a frightening num- 
ber of well-intentioned Americans about 
communism—and about the American sys- 
tem of free speech and opinion as well. 

When Senator McCarthy was active, his 
supporters angrily answered criticism of his 
methods by saying: “McCarthy is fighting 
communism. Anyone who is against him 
helps the Communists.” 

The samo theme runs through many of 
the letters we have received from readers in 
praise of the John Birch Society since the 
Sun-Times printed a series of articles on 
the history, goals and methods of the or- 
ganization, (Up until noon Friday our let- 
ters count was 43 for the soclety, or critical 
of our articles, 92 against the society or in 
praise of the articles.) 

The Birch Socicty was founded as a secret 
organization by Robert Welch, a former 
candy manufacturer, who once labeled Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and other eminent Ameri- 
cans as tools or agents of communism. 
Welch believes that soclal security and the 
Federal income tax are Communist schemes 
to soften up America for Communist con- 
quest. 

Welch is entitled to hold these views and 
to preach them, if he wishes. He and his 
followers may, if they wish, hold the view 
that Chief Justice Enrl Warren, of the US. 
Supreme Court, should be impeached be- 
cause of the Court's school segregation de- 
cision, which Welch believes was brought 
about by Communists to foment civil war. 

By the same American right to free speech 
and opinion, other Americans are entitled to 
disagree with Welch and to consider him 
and his followers as crackpots, without be- 
ing subject to abuse, gossip, and community 
ostracization. These are precisely the 
methods and weapons used by Communists 
to impress their views on communities; in 
Red Chinn, for example, brainwashing and 
ostracization are employed to force actep- 
tance of communism. 

Americans have a right to voice opinions 
critical of Welch and his associates without, 
in turn, being accused of being anti-anti- 
Communist, whatever that means. 

Because the Sun-Times told the story of 
the Birch Society and its members, some of 
its sympathizers wrote in that we were dis- 
crediting other good anti-Communist organ- 
fzations, such os the American Legion, the 
Knights of Columbus, etc, This is manifest 
nonsense. The Birch Society is discredited 
in the minds of its critics because it pur- 
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sues the methods used by Communists them- 
selves. Moreover, as Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy said last week, the Birch 
Society is making no contribution in the 
fight against communism and is, in fact, a 
hindrance in the fight. 

And how, the Birchists argue, should the 
Communists be fought? a 

A good answer for the question will be 
given in Chicago starting tomorrow when 
some of the Nation’s most important in- 
dustrialists, educators, military, and profes- 
sional men meet here to conduct the Seventh 
Annual Military Industrial-Educational 
Conference of the Institute for American 
Strategy. They will discuss and exchange 
ideas on the most fundamental step in 
fighting communism: Teaching what com- 
munism is—and isn’t—and what democracy 
is. 
Americans can't fight communism if they 
don't know what it is or what democracy 
is. There is an ignorance on those subjects 
in the United States that is appalling. That 
ignorance is reflected in support for Welch. 

The conference to be held tomorrow at 
the Hotel Sherman will tackle the problem 
of dispelling ignorance by improving meth- 
ods of teaching communism and democracy 
at the high school level. 

This is the same objective recently set 
forth by the American Bar Association. 
Some of the cooperating agencies of the 
conference to be held in the Hotel Sherman 
are the American Legion, Freedom Founda- 
tion at Valley Forge, Loyola, De Paul, and 
Notre Dame Universities, the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce and Industry, Arm- 
our Research Foundation, and the Armed 
Forces. 

When we say that this organization is 
taking an effective and important attitude 
toward fighting communism—as distin- 
guinished from an organization such as the 
Birch Society—we will have in mind some 
of its basic tenets. Here in the words of 
Dean John H. Fischer, Teacher's College, 
Columbia University, a member of the in- 
stitute’s educational advisory committee, are 
some appropriate observations: > 

“There are Americans * * * whose atti- 
tude toward communism is under all cir- 
cumstances to avoid it. * To follow 
such a policy in schools would make selec- 
tive ignorance a goal of education. * * * 

“A somewhat more aggressive approach, 
rooted in fear rather than hope, secs com- 
munism as a menace to the unwary and 
would counter the danger by teaching Amer- 
icans to hate it. Those who espouse this 
line are unwilling to trust students ever 
to reach reliable value judgments through 
the objective study of facts and principles 
inyolyed, These people prefer to teach for 
the specific purpose of inducing a predeter- 
mined negative emotional response. 

“The unfortunate practice of using the 
word ‘Communist’ as a political epithet will 
not be eliminated unless it is recognized 
and attacked through education. One of the 
outcomes of our teadhing should be the de- 
velopment of an awareness on the part of 
students that a person is not to be labeled 
a Communist merely because his views on 
racial segregation may be somewhat more 
liberal than his Senator's, or because he sees 
merit in the TVA. The silly nonsense that 
calls an experimental school report card in 
a primary school n machination of the Krem- 
lin should be exposed for what it is. In or- 
der to understand the actual threat of com- 
munism, Americans must learn to distin- 
guish between the Leninist and the liberal, 
between what is communistic and the non- 
conforming.” 

This is a primary lesson not only on com- 
munism but democracy. To be effective, 
this lesson must be learned and believed. 
Members of the Birch Society who do learn 
it, we expect, will change their procedures 
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or resign and join up with an organization 
such as the Institute for American Strategy, 
which is helping, not hindering, the fight 
against communism. 


Those Fundraising Letters—The Differ- 
ence Is—One Is a Democrat, the Other 
a Republican 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, a Jeader of 
the Republican Party made headlines 
over the weekend with a typical political 
press release criticizing Democratic so- 
licitation of Government personnel to at- 
tend a dinner celebratirig the President's 
birthday. 


The interesting point is, I do not re- 
call the same gentleman having made 
similar protest when the Republicans 
resorted to the identical practice when 
they were in control of the national ad- 
ministration. I dare say, the gentle- 
man's own Republican Party went much 
farther. But there was no cry of indig- 
nation from the gentleman. 


The nationally recognized columnist 
Pearson, sizes up the way some 
People look upon these situations in his 
news column of May 11. Mr, Pearson 
has been around Washington for a long 
time. He is thoroughly qualified to 
make a factual appraisal of the Repub- 
lican attempt to stir up a controversy 
Over a political fund raising dinner—an 
institution both parties rely on to pro- 
vide operating expenses. 

Mr. Pearson’s column follows: 

Wuat Ickes Woutp Have Sam 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Wasnincton.—When a friend of the See- 
retary of the Interior was found writing let- 
ters to oll executives to raise money for 
President Kennedy's birthday dinner, this 
town shook with consternation. Secretary 
Udall covered his head with sackcloth and 
ashes. President Kennedy acted as if some- 
One had been caught taking a vicuna coat. 
And part of the press gyrated as if Udall had 
been caught with his hand in the gold vault 
at Fort Knox, Ky. 

There was once another Secretary of the 
Interlor, the man who served longest in his- 
tory, named Harold Ickes, also in charge of 
the Public Works Administration, who was 
Severely criticized because an ald wrote 
Several thousand letters asking PWA per- 
sonnel to buy copies of Ickes’ book, “The Old 
Curmudgeon,” Ickes did not run for cover. 

Ickes was also War Petroleum Administra- 
tor and once brought howls of anguish from 
the press when he permitted his Government 
limousine to tote eggs from his farm at 
Olney, Md., to Washington, D.C., while he 
Was driving to work. Ickes took the nit- 
Picking in his stride. 

Those were days when the President— 
F.D.R.—was surrounded by vigorous Cabinet 
officers like Henry Wallace, Harry Hopkins, 
Honry Morgenthau, who took the rap, some- 
times undeservedly, for their chief while the 
President went unscathed. Eisenhower used 
the same technique. He got a vicuna coat 
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as well as Sherman Adams, but few people 
remember that. 

This is tried and proven political tech- 
nique—not only for Presidents, but for 
military commanders and heads of big 
electrical companies which get caught vio- 
lating the Sherman antitrust laws. 

Harry Truman didn't use the technique. 
He stood up and took full responsibility for 
firing General MacArthur instead of the De- 
fense Department. And Kennedy took full 
responsibility for the fiasco in Cuba, though 
obviously he inherited much of it. 

This is laudable. However, there is some- 
thing to be said for the other technique of 
having the commander in chief stay behind 
the lines, away from the shot and shell, 
while subordinates get wounded in the front- 
line. Wounds are necessary in battle. 

THE OLD CURMUDGEON 

If Old Curmudgeon Ickes had been Secre- 
tary of the Interior when the Republican 
press howled about the recent letters of 
political solicitation sent by a friend to oll- 
men, he would have held a press conference 
and spoken as follows: 

“I have in my hand a photostat of a check 
for $5,000 signed by Howard Keck of the 
Superior Ou Co., and made out to the Elsen- 
hower dinner committee. It is dated Jan- 
uary 10, 1956, which was right in the middle 
of the debate on the natural gas bill, 

“Mr, Howard Keck and Superior Oil,” Mr. 
Ickes would have continued, “are the very 
same people whose lobbyists got caught try- 
ing to bribe Senator Case of South Dakota 
during the gas debate. 

“I am a bit surprised that the press would 
howl so loudly about some letters written 
by a friend to raise some money for the 
birthday dinner of one President when they 
completely ignored this check for $5,000 
contributed—and cashed—for the anni- 
versary dinner of another President. 

“Perhaps the difference is that one is a 
Democrat, the other a Republican. 

“But after all $5,000 in the hand is a lot 
more important than a lot of letters in the 
bush. 

“The protests over these letters are the 
kind that should have been made over a 
tractor with a radio set which was given 
to a certain farm,” the old curmudgeon 
would have continued, “or over that plant- 
ing of Norway spruce with $300,000 worth of 
other gifts, including a putting green, which 
were donated to that certain farm. 

“T am curious as to why the press gets in 
such a lather over letters raising money for 
a President's birthday dinner which were 
certainly not secret, but doesn't let out a 
peep of protest when a former President 
of the United States permitted three oilmen, 
Alton Jones of Cities Service, Billy Byars of 
Temple, Tex., and George Allen, to pay the 
entire cost, secretly, of his Gettysburg farm. 

“I am especially curious about this, since 
never in history has any President permitted 
so many rich rewards—tidelands oil, the 
stacking of, the Federal Power Commission, 

ts to drill for oil in wildlife refuges— 
to be handed the oil industry. 

Ot course’ the venerable Secretary of the 
Interior would have said ‘oll contributions 
are the accepted way of political life. If 
the Republican Party did not get its con- 
tribution of $152,600 from’ the Rockefeller 
family of Standard Oil or its $216,800 from 
the Pew family of Sun-Oil, or its $100,150 
from the Mellon family of Gulf Oll, as it 
did in the last Eisenhower election, it would 
feel robbed and cheated. 

“So perhaps these soliciting letters sent 
out by a Shell ou man, which is Dutch, 
aren't so bad. After all, Dutch Oil has little 
or no concessions to seek from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior.” 

Thus would have sounded off the man who 
served as Secretary of the Interior longer 
than anyone else in history. 
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Small Business Administration Steps Up 
Programs, To Help Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues an address by Mr. Irving Maness, 
Deputy Administratof for Procurement 
and Technical Assistance, Small Busi- 
ness Administration, before the first 
meeting of the Temple University Gov- 
ernment Contracts Association, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa., May 10, 
1961. Mr. Maness’ remarks indicate that 
the new leadership of the Small Business 
Administration has taken bold and de- 
cisive steps to improve the economic cli- 
mate for the Nation’s small business con- 
cerns. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY IRVING MANEsS, DEPUTY ADMIN- 


TRACTS ASSOCIATION, TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 10, 1961 

Since I am here in Philadelphia tonight, 
I think it is appropriate to quote Benjamin 
Franklin: “No nation,” he said, “was ever 
ruined by trade.” Trade is what we are here 
to talk about tonight; more specifically, 
how small business can increase its share of 
trade with the Federal Government. 

You people, I know, are not novices on 
this subject. Stanley Cantor has informed 
me that Temple University has been offering 
a course, “negotiating and adminis 
Government contracts,” since 1955, and has 
now taken the further step of sponsoring 
the Temple University Government Contracts 
Association. 

I congratulate Temple University, Mr. 
Cantor, and you members of the newly 
formed Government Contracts Association. 
You are all experts in the field of Govern- 
ment contracts procurement; you are gath- 
ered here to pool your knowledge and to work 
together to do a more effective job of ob- 
taining Government contracts for your firms 
and performing them efficiently, and on time. 

Administering a Government contract is 
most important. It does no good for the 
individual small firm, or for the Govern- 
ment, to have a contract that is not properly 
carried through to completion. 

But I have no intention tonight of deliv- 
ering a long discourse on the highly com- 
plicated subject of Government contracting. 
This is a fleld in which you are experts. 

What I propose to do is to tell you briefly 
about the Small Business Administration's 
many programs to help small business, in- 
cluding Government contracts assistance, 
and beyond that to tell you something of the 
change of climate in Washington that I 
think is going to open up great new avenues 
of opportunity for small firms to trade with 
the Federal Government. 

Trade cannot exist without opportunity. 
Too often in the past the small fellow who 
was willing and eager to add his productive- 
ness to help meet his country’s productive 
needs, has not had an opportunity to do so. 
That is now being changed. 

You have all read in the papers recently 
of vigorous antitrust action being taken by 
the Government, and of steps being taken to 
stamp out identical bids and other collusive 
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bidding practices. Your Government is also 
taking vigorous action to open up a larger 
share of Government contracts to small firms, 
and to create a climate in which small busi- 
ness can play a more vigorous role. 

In his state of the Union message, the 
President said: “We cannot afford to waste 
idle hours and empty plants while awaiting 
the end of a recession.” We must show the 
free world what a free economy can do—to 
reduce unemployment to put unused capac- 
ity to work, to spur new productivity, and 
to foster higher economic growth within a 
framework of sound fiscal policies and rela- 
tive price stability.” 

I can assure you that the Small Business 
Administration agrees completely with his 
aim, and is determined to use its resources 
to help achieve the President's goal. 

Here are some of the recent steps we have 
taken in the Small Business Administration 
to make our programs of assistance to small 
firms more effective. 

President Kennedy's recent directive to the 
Department of Defense to step up the share 
of military procurement going to small firms 
by at least 10 percent has given a great boost 
to our joint set-aside program. In fiscal 
1960, out of total military purchases of $21.3 
billion, small firms received only $3.44 bil- 
lion. This must be increased substantially, 
and I am happy to note the encouraging help 
we are receiving from high officials of the 
Pentagon. 

We are already off to a good start. During 
the first 3 months of this year, nearly $300 
million in prime Government contracts were 
awarded to small firms under the joint set- 
aside program of SBA and the procurement 
agencies. 

This represents an increase of 67 percent 
over the value of contracts awarded small 
firms under this program during the same 
period of last year. 

This encouraging increase is due in large 
measure to closer working relationships and 
cooperation between the SBA and the mili- 
tary and civilian purchasing agencies of the 
Government. 

During March SBA procurement repre- 
sentatives stationed in major military and 
civilian purchasing installations throughout 
the country cooperatively earmarked $165 
million in proposed purchases for exclusive 
award to small firms. Included in these set- 
asides were $11.4 million in research and de- 
velopment contracts. 

This is a good beginning. I can assure 
you that we are planning additional steps to 
make this major program of assistance to 
small firms more effective than it has been 
in the past. 8 

Certificates of competency issued by the 
SBA during the first quarter of 1961 nearly 
doubled in number with an increase of more 
than 700 percent in contract value over the 
same period of 1960, and will result in about 
$2.8 million in savings through purchases of 
low bidding certified small firms. 

the issuance of certificates of 
competency the SBA offers an appeals pro- 
cedure for the small firm or group of small 
firms whose low bid on a Government pur- 
chase, or high bid on a Government sale or 
lease, is rejected for reasons of financial 
ability or productive capacity. 

By law, a Government contracting officer 
must accept a certificate of competency is- 
sued by SBA as conclusive, without requiring 
the small business or group of small firms 
to meet any other requirements as to finan- 
cial ability and productive capacity. 

Government contracts awarded to small 
firms are closely tied to another small busi- 
ness necd—adequate financing, In many 
cases small firms have recourse to advance 
payments or progress payments to help them 
finance production under a Government con- 
tract. But when this aid is not available, 
SBA stands ready to help finance small firms 
to provide them with adequate funds to 
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carry to completion any Government con- 
tract they may have. 

SBA also makes loans to small firms to 
finance business construction, conversion or 
expansion; for the purchase of equipment, 
facilities, machinery, supplies or materials; 
or for working capital. In the field of 
financing, small business, SBA is also setting 
new records. Business loan inquiries and 
applications are the highest in SBA history. 
Loan approvals are also up sharply. During 
March we approved nearly 500 loans for more 
than $21 million, a 39-percent increase in 
dollar value and a 60-percent increase in 
number over February. Final figures are 
not yet tabulated for April, but from all 
indications there will be a large volume of 
small business loan approvals for that 
month. 

To expedite action on this heavy volume 
of loan applications, SBA has given its re- 
gional directors additional authority to ap- 
prove loans locally. The new policy permits 
SBA regional offices on their own to approve 
direct business loans to small firms up to 
$50,000 and bank participation loans up to 
$100,000 or $150,000, depending upon the 
amount of the bank participation. The aver- 
age SBA loan is about $43,000, so nearly 80 
percent of our business loans may now be 
approved more speedily, since Washington 
approval is not needed. 

SBA is also taking steps to speed-up its 
program of licensing and helping finance 
small business investment companies, By 
the end of this year we confidently expect 
that more than 300 of these investment com- 
panies will be in operation, and they will 
stand ready to provide at least half-a-billion 
dollars in equity financing and long-term 
loans to small firms. 

The SBA is making a special effort to give 
as much aid as quickly as possible to major 
surplus labor areas. Interest rates of SBA 
business loans and on loans to State and local 
development companies have been reduced to 
4 percent in these localities. In areas where 
surplus labor is not a major problem, the in- 
terest rate remains at 5% percent. Priority 
is also given to loan applications in these 
labor surplus areas, and to firms in these 
areas seeking Government contracts. 

Another step we have taken to help pro- 
vide greater aid in these areas is a revision 
of our small business size standards. Our 
modified size standards permits loans and 
Government contract assistance to firms 
which are up to 25 percent larger than those 
eligible under the established standards, pro- 
vided the firms are in major labor surplus 
areas. 

This makes SBA assistance available to a 
larger number of firms in these hard-hit 
areas, and it is our hope that this increase 
help will aid small firms in these areas to ex- 
pand their operations, modernize their facil- 
ities or purchase new equipment, thus stimu- 
lating business, jobs and income. 

I have touched only very briefly on SBA's 
many programs of assistance to small busi- 
ness and of our efforts to help restore a for- 
ward movement to our economy. We in the 
Small Business Administration believe that a 
start has been made toward our goal of mak- 
ing our more effective. Our efforts 
to increase the flow of Government military 
procurement contracts and subcontracts to 
small firms are continuing and much re- 
mains to be done before our Immediate ob- 
jective of at least a 10-percent increase in 
prime contract awards to small business is 
achieved. 

SBA is planning meetings in Washington 
and around the country with national, 
county, and local groups to bring facts to 
the public about its State and local develop- 
ment company program. Under this pro- 
gram a local community, working through 
a publicly owned and controlled develop- 
ment company, can provide the initiative 
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and initial investment to help established 
small businesses expand and modernize and 
to assist new small businesses to get started. 
The SBA, in turn, can lend the develop- 
ment company the major part of the funds 
it needs to help small enterprises. 

For example, if a community needs $100,- 
000 to help expand an existing firm or es- 
tablish a new business and provide jobs, 
all it has to do is raise $20,000 through a 
local development company, and the SBA 
can provide the remaining $80,000. We be- 
lieve that this program offers a great poten- 
tial for sound economic growth. 

I should like to emphasize that our free 
enterprise system is our strongest bulwark 
against communism. A vigorous and thriv- 
ing small business economy is basic to a 
real free enterprise system. It is impera- 
tive that we encourage and foster small 
business. The ingenuity and inventiveness 
or small business is essential to our eco- 
nomic well-being. 

Beyond that, we must bear in mind the 
importance of small business to our na- 
tional security. Our productive capacity 
must be maintained and expanded for peace 
and for ible war, as well. Our larger 
plants would be the first targets for an 
enemy aggressor. The smaller plants might 
well have to bear the brunt of our produc- 
tive needs in such times. 

We must be strong militarily, morally, and 
economically. We are confronted with chal- 
lenges on all three fronts. 

I have faith that we can meet these chal- 
lenges and, in the words of President Ken- 
nedy, “move forward.” This administration 
is pledged to do what needs to be done to 
fulfill the high promise of the future. 

With the help and cooperation of all 
Americans, the President’s goal can be 
achieved and our economy can flourish 
again to the point that full employment 
and well-being can be enjoyed by us all. 


Long Arm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Nation braces each year for a new on- 
slaught from the tax-hungry bureauc- 
racy we have developed in Washington, it 
is well for us to realize that the money 
appropriated by the Congress must first 
be raised through the sweat and blood of 
the Ameriacn workingman, The incon- 
sistency of the New Frontier in piously 
promoting what it terms social progress 
while at the same time breaking the back 
of the taxpayer with these huge spend- 
ing schemes is indefensible. An out- 
standing community newspaper of my 
district, the Southwest Messenger Press, 
in an editorial this April 20 entitled 
“Long Arm,” discusses the effect of our 
crushing tax structure and makes the 
most effective point that reductions in 


nonessential governmental spending 
would certainly be in order: 
Lone ARM 


Another income tax time has cone and 
gone. And millions of us feel a sad flatness 
in the pocketbook. 

Once the income tax was a rich man’s 
tax—people of small and moderate earnings 
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paid little or nothing, But now, as Citizens 
Public Expenditure Survey observes, “the 
long arm of the Internal Revenue Service 
reaches out to nearly. everybody.” 

Here's the cold statistical story: Of the 
total Federal tax, people who earn under 
$5,000 a year pay 21 percent. The $5,000- 
$10,000 group pays 39 percent. The $10,000- 
$15,000 earners pay 11 percent. The $15,000- 
$50,000 people pay 17 percent. And the real 
big income group—$50,000 and over—pays 
only 12 percent. 

This isn't because the rich are favored— 
income tax rates reach a top bracket of 91 
percent. It simply reflects the fact that 
there are not enough wealthy people to foot 
the bill for government—but there are mil- 
lions of individuals in the modest income 
brackets. So, inevitably, the latter must pay 
the great bulk of government costs. And 
they, collectively, would gain the most from 
reductions in nonessential governmental 
spending. 


Hon. A. R. Stout 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 25, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include herewith a let- 
ter from the president of the Waxahachie 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Glenn H. McDaniel, transmitting a res- 
olution adopted by that organization rel- 
ative to the fitness and competency of 
the Honorable A, R. Stout for a Federal 
judgeship. I share their feelings in this 
matter and it gives me great pleasure to 
submit their letter and resolution: 

WAXAHACHTIE, TEX., May 5, 1961. 
Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Trau: The members 
of the Waxahachie Junior Chamber of Com- 
Merce have, for the first time in the history 
of the organization, drafted and voted unani- 
mously in favor of the attached resolution 
Concerning the appointment of a dedicated 
Public servant, Hon. A. R. Stout to Federal 
judgeship. 

It is the opinion of our membership that 
No other man in our State has better exem- 
Plified the part of the Jaycee creed, which 
States: “We believe that Government should 
be of laws rather than of men.” 

The elevation of Judge Stout to the Fed- 
eral courts will certainly be in keeping with 
the trend and action of the present admin- 
istration in choosing the most capable peorle 
for the positions to be filled. 

Sincerely, 
GLENN H. McDanret, 
President, Wazahachie Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


RESOLUTION BY WAXAHACHIE JUNIOR CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 

Whereas it is imminent that the New 
Frontier is on the brink of bringing forth 
a progressive enactment to benefit the citl- 
Zens of Texas by enlarging the Federal trial 
bench in Texas; and y 

Wherens the citizens of Texas, the New 
Frontier, the bench, and the bar of Texas 
all deserve and demand that the prospective 
Federal appointees be mellowed with the 
Wisdom of judicial experience; be with abil- 
ity supplied and wed to the principle that 
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justice therefrom is the demand; and be 
born to the notion of fairness to all; 

Now, therefore, the Waxahachie, Tex., 
Junior Chamber of Commerce humbly pro- 
poses a man stanchioned in the ground of 
judicial competence, namely, the Honorable 
A. R. Stout. 

Judge Stout stands as a prolific contribu- 
tor to scholarly. legal publications as the 
author of the definitive branch’s Texas 
Annotated Penal Code; as the presiding 
officer of the Texas Judiciary Association; 
and as a rampart to the cause of informal 
justice. 

But beyond the call of duty goes our judge, 
who, because of his policy for the education 
of the prospective litigants and juror, con- 
tributes his abilities and patience. thereto 
in bountiful qualities. 

Having submitted the name of a jurist of 
sterling quality, the Waxahachie Junior 
Chamber of Commerce submits itself to the 
wisdom of the administration and to the will 
of God. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GLENN H. MCDANIEL, 
President. 


Importation of Surplus Foreign Military 
Rifles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following resolutions 
by the Massachusetts State Senate urg- 
ing the Director of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization to take appropriate action 
to protect the domestic rifle industry 
from the importation of cheap, surplus, 
foreign military arms. 

The problem, which affects a much 
greater area than just Massachusetts, 
and suggested solutions to it, are con- 
cisely stated in the resolution. I, as well 
as other Congressmen from Massachu- 
setts, New York, and Connecticut, have 
long been urging action on this matter: 
RESOLUTIONS REQUESTING THE DIRECTOR OF 

CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION To TAKE 

Acrion To HALT THE FLOOD OF SURPLUS 

FOREIGN MILITARY RIFLES INTO THE UNITED 

STATES AND To PROTECT THE DOMESTIC 

RIFLE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


Whereas an overwhelming rise in the im- 
portation of surplus foreign military rifles 
has occurred in the past 5 years, and the 
influx of said rifles has caused an alarming 
decline in the sale of domestic rifles, seri- 
ously affecting the rifle making dustry in 
this country and in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and has resulted in hundreds 
of skilled craftsmen being forced into the 
ranks of the unemployed; and 

Whereas the importers of surplus foreign 
military rifles, pressing the adyantage of the 
low costs of foreign labor, can convert sur- 
plus military rifles to sport or hunting rifles 
at a very low cost thereby placing them in 
a position which enables them not only to 
undersell but also to imperil the domestic 
rifle manufacturing industry: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
respectfully urges the Director of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization to take such action, 
including the submission of legislation to 
the Congress of the United States, as may 
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be necessary to protect the domestic rifle 
manufacturing industry; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State sec- 
retary to Mr Frank Ellis, Director, Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, Washington, 
D.C., and to each Member of the Congress 
of the United States from this Common- 
wealth. 
Senate. adopted, May 1, 1961. 
Irvine N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 
A true copy. 
Attest: 
5 Kevin H. WHITE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Speech of Theodore R. McKeldin to the 
State Council of Maryland Daughters 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


s OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, last 
week in Baltimore, the State Council of 
Maryland, Daughters of America, held 
their 66th annual meeting in Baltimore, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Nellie 
Miller, State counselor; Mrs. Alfred 
Chesney, associate State counselor; Mrs. 
Alline Allison, vice counselor; Mrs. 
Charlotte Hallock, associate vice coun- 
selor; Mrs. Marion Rogers, State secre- 
tary; Mrs. Margaret Durner, assistant 
State secretary; Mrs. Mabel E. Cox, 
State treasurer. 

The principal speaker at their Mon- 
day session was Theodore R. McKeldin, 
former Governor of Maryland. His 
comments on the conduct of those pres- 
ent at a convention in Washington the 
previous week are very timely and espe- 
cially noteworthy, because he is not a 
member of the political party to which 
Senator Crark belongs. His remarks 
show the stature one can reach when 
ignoring partisan politics, and it is a 
pleasure to insert them in the Rrcorp: 
ADDRESS or THEODORE R. MCKELDIN STATE 

CouncIL OF MARYLAND DAUGHTERS OF 

America, 66TH ANNUAL STATE SESSION, 

Emerson Hore, May 8, 1961 

Within a few hours of this meeting the 
Walters Art Gallery will be entertaining a 
distinguished guest, Senator CLARK, of our 
neighbor State of Pennsylvania. 

Senator CLARK is not of my political faith, 
and I have no idea what line of argument he 
will take tonight, but I bespeak for him here 
in Baltimore a more courteous hearing than 
he received last week in Washington. He was 
greeted with boos, while applause was given 
a speaker who called for abandonment by 
the Government of social security, farm price 
supports, securities and exchange controls, 
and other social welfare legislation. 

Senator Crark responded by advising the 
hecklers to grow up. It was good advice, for 
any man who expects, or wishes for repeal of 
all the progressive legislation of the past 30 
years is childish, I don’t want that kind 
of reputation hung on any part of Maryland, 
so it is my hope that when Senator CLARK 
appears here tonight he will be given evi- 
dence that he is in a different atmosphere. 

As for Maryland Republicans, we are 80 
far from imagining that we can put the clock 
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back that we incline to accept the sober 
words of Senator CLark’s party leader. Presi- 
dent Kennedy in a letter to the very audi- 
ence that booed Senator CLARK, said, “To 
meet the hard, tough issues ahead, we need 
all our resources and all our energy, for 
freedom in these critical days will not be 
maintained by default.” 

There is a statement of grim truth. 
“Freedom in these critical days will not be 
maintained by default.” Neither will it be 
maintained by Democrats alone. The com- 
bined efforts of wise men of all parties, of all 
creeds, and of all races will be needed to 
carry us safely through “these critical days.” 
Therefore I confess that I am exasperated 
when I find men old enough to be gray- 
headed still preaching economic and social 
theories that were exploded by the time the 
19th century ended. 

It is childish, but it is also dangerous, for 
boys’ minds will never be equal to the man- 
size thinking that the 20th cenutry requires. 

For instance, we are all rejoicing today 
in the splendid achievement of Commander 
Shepard, the first American to travel in 
the edge of outer space. 

Yet it is to be doubted that most of our 
people realize fully the way in which this 
feat excels. We have proved to the world 
that we can produce a hero as brave as any 
that the Russians can show. The flawless 
performance of the rocket proves that we 
have engineers as ingenious and as com- 
petent as the Russians’ best. The work of 
the launching crew at the beginning, and 
of the rescue crew at the end of the proj- 
ect proved that our Armed Forces can de- 
velop a disciplined efficiency as good as any- 
body can show. 

All of which is fine, all of which should 
arouse our pride and enthusiasm. But all 
of it simply shows us equal to the best in 
the world. Where we excelled, where we 
were better than the best, was in the open- 
ness of the operation. Within 20 minutes 
of the end of the project the President of 
the United States announced that all sci- 
entific knowledge gained thereby will im- 
mediately be made available to the whole 
scientific world. 

Shepard did not take that appalling risk 
for America alone. What our man learned 
was learned for mankind, and may be ap- 
plied at once by anyone who can use it. 
For it is not and never has been the purpose 
of this Republic to seek to dominate the 
world by force. Therefore we reject the idea 
of amassing secret knowledge by which we 
may lay an ambush into which our rivals 
may fall. 

We are not without ambition, but not that 
kind of ambition. We aspire to lead, but 
not as the slave dealer of long ago used to 
lead a cofe of wretched victims loaded with 
chains. 

Theodore Roosevelt, asked what character 
in fiction he would rather be, astonished 
the reporters by answering, Mr. Greatheart.” 
Most of them had never heard of Mr. Great- 
heart, but when they looked him up they 
understood what Rooseyelt meant. Great- 
heart is a character in Bunyan's Pilgrim's 
Progress, a strong man who walked in front 
on the perilous way to the Celestial City, 
while the women and children followed. 
His right arm was powerful and his sword 
was terrible, but it offered no menace to the 
weak and defenseless, only to the fiends and 
dragons that lusted to prey upon them. 

In that saying Theodore Roosevelt offered 
an ideal to America in these critical days. 
Greatheart'’s sword must be swift and sharp 
and of the finest tempered steel; his eye 
must be ever alert, and his heart as stout 
as those of Mr. Yuri and Alan B. 
Shepard. Yet with all that, he would not 
be Greatheart unless his purpose was to 
clear the way for all mankind to march to- 
ward a better world. 
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When we announced that what we may 
have learned, at great cost and greater risk, 
about the physical universe will not be kept 
to ourselves but made available to all men 
we gave evidence of that purpose; and that 
is the point at which we gained not equality, 
but superiority. For our rivals have not 
been wise enough to understand, or bold 
enough to adopt this policy. 

I am keenly aware of the burden that the 
armament race imposes upon us, and I 
heartily wish that it might be reduced. But 
the sword of Greatheart must be sharp, and 
of the finest metal that the world can sup- 
ply; which means that it must be costly. 
We may not enjoy it, but we can and we 
must pay the price of being well armed, for 
that price will not destroy us. 

Nor do I believe for a moment that the 
fiends and dragons that lurk along the way 
will ever prevail against Greatheart, as long 
as his purpose holds. What I do fear is some 
forgetfulness of that purpose. The physical 
power of America, however great, will offer 
no menace to the world as long as it is the 
firm purpose of America to lead the way 
toward an organization of the world that will 
serve liberty and justice rather than power 
and avarice. 

Por mind you, Theodore Roosevelt never 
for one moment claimed that he was Great- 
heart, only that he aspired to be. Yet the 
mere aspiration served to make him such a 
man that, although he has been 40 years 
dead, he yet can stir the generous impulses 
of American youth as few figures in our na- 
tional history ever could. 

I am not such a utopian as to believe that 
the United States of America can reform the 
world. Not to any man or any nation is 
power given to achieve that feat; it is re- 
served to God alone, and He has not seen fit 
to exercise it. But I am utopian enough to 
believe it possible for civilization to advance. 
I believe it has advanced, painfully, slowly, 
and with dreadful setbacks, but definitely. 
I believe, furthermore, that an intelligent 
policy on the part of this Nation can speed 
that advance, not as much as idealists de- 
mand, but more than cynics will admit. But 
an intelligent policy means influencing oth- 
ers more by practice than by precept, by ex- 
ample, rather than sermonizing, 

That is why I am exasperated when I hear 
men who claim to be intelligent denouncing 
every effort to eliminate bondage and injus- 
tice in this country. For the sermonizer 
who adjures the world to do as I say, not as 
I do,” has not the faintest aspiration to 
have this country play the role of Mr. 
Greatheart, 

Of course we can't be perfectly successful, 
or even perfectly consistent. Of course we 
are going to encounter many failures, and 
probably backslide from time to time. Yet 
if we maintain the purpose, if at the bot- 
tom of our hearts we truly aspire to be Mr. 
Greatheart, our failures will never be com- 
plete, nor our backslidings ruinous. ’ 

It is the possible failure of purpose that 
is our danger and our only fatal danger. 
If we sincerely believe that our strength Is 
given us not to lord it over the world, but 
to clear the way of the world toward free- 
dom and justice, I firmly believe that that 
strength will not diminish, but will endure 
and increase. If we hold to that purpose, 
I believe that we will estabiish a leadership 
based on trust, not on fear; and that lead- 
ership will be “a stronger thing to endure 
and stand than the square stones of Rome.” 

The President's grim warning is true. In 
these critical days freedom will not be main- 
tained by default.” Nor will it be main- 
tained by men who are themselves not free- 
men, but slaves to thelr own passions and 
prejudices, in bondage to ancient error and 
outworn theory, bought by their own money 
and held in thrall to their bank accounts. 

It will be maintained by men who do aspire 
to establish their country as the Mr. Great- 
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heart among the nations. That aspiration 
may be feeble, at times. It may often flick- 
er and grow dim. We may occasionally be- 
tray it by foolish action. But if it is genuine, 
it will not fall of its effect upon the world. 
It may never bring us, as the ships of Tar- 
shish brought to Solomon, “gold and silver, 
and ivory and apes and peacocks,” but it will 
bring us a power over the hearts of men that 
will long outlast our day; and the name of 
America will stir the generous impulses of 
youth when you and I have long returned 
to dust. 


Chicago Has Largest Polish Population 
in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to call the 
attention of my colleagues to an excel- 
lent article by Mr. Stanley Pieza which 
so graphically describes the Polish- 
American community of Chicago and 
which appeared in Chicago’s American 
on May 6. 

Americans of Polish descent have 
played an important part in the develop- 
ment of America’s second largest city, 
and I believe Mr. Pieza has magnifi- 
cently caught the full depth of this con- 
tribution. z 

Mr. Speaker, 
article follows: 
Cuicaco Has LARGEST POLISH POPULATION IN 

UNITED STATES 
(By Stanley Pieza) 

You can have a tour of Poland—right in 
Chicago. 

If you go northwest by bus or auto from 
the Loop you will be attracted to the copper 
spires of St. John Cantius Holy Trinity and 
St. Stanislaus Kostka Roman Catholic 
Churches—and then you are in the heart 
of Chicago's old “Little Poland.” Autos zip 
by on the recently constructed Northwest 
Highway, which bisects the picturesque 
neighborhood. 

With an estimated 750,000 population of 
Polish immigrants and their offspring, Chi- 
cago continues to be the second largest 
Polish city in the world. Only Warsaw, 
Poland's capital, with a population of 1,142,- 
000, is larger. 

Today the Poles reside in every section of 
the city, and there are still at least 70 Chi- 
cago Polish communities and each having 
a church or cultural center. The Poles make 
up the largest ethnic group in Chicago. 

If you take a walk in the triangle of 
Ashland and Milwaukee Avenues and Divi- 
sion Street, you are in what is still known 
as the old heart of Chicago's Poles. Here 
now you see the faces of Chicagoans of 
many origins, but still mostly Polish. Some 
25 years ago this center was solid Polish. 
The population movement to the edges of 
the city and suburbs is changing the heurt 
of Chicago's Polish community—but slowly. 
stubbornly. 

Standing at the triangle, you will hear the 
sounds of the Polish language as men and 
women gather to talk. Some of the business 
signs are also in Polish. Less frequently, 
however, you'll see a shawled aged woman 
walking with a mustached ` man—as did 
first Polish immigrants. 


Mr. Pieza’s excellent 
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In front of you parade some of the pret- 
tiest women of Chicago, blue-eyed blonds 
whose antecedents come from Poznan, and 
the brunettes whose fathers came either 
from Galicia or Cracow. 

BALL IS ANNUAL EVENT 

Donna Marie Winiecki, 20, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs, Sigmund L. Winiecki, 4040 West 
55th Street, a typical Polish-American girl, 
is a candidate for national honors during a 
presentation May 28 of Polish National 
Alliance debutantes, according to Mrs. 
Frances Dymek, PNA vice president and gen- 
eral chairman of the annual Polish Consti- 
tution Day parade. 

A bevy of pretty Polish-American girls 
participate each year in Legion of Young 
Polish Women's White and Red Ball, an 
annual social highlight among local Poles. 

Fortifying the old heart of Chicago's Po- 
land are the magnificent public buildings of 
the Polish fraternal 
National Alliance, 1520 West Division Street; 
Polish Women's Alliance of America, 1309 
North Ashland Avenue; and at 984 Milwau- 
kee Avenue, the headquarters of the Polish 
Roman Catholic Union of America. In the 
vicinity are also the publishing houses of 
the two Polish language dailies: the Polish 
Dziennik Chicagoski and the Polish Daily 
Zgoda. 

In the neighborhood are also Holy Trinity 
and Holy Family High Schools, old Gordon 
Technical High School, and the new St. 
Stanislaus Kostka High School for girls. 

There also are restaurants where you can 
get Polish sausage and sauerkraut, rolled 
beef a la Zagloba, Polish dumplings, filet 
mignon Warsaw style, and soured milk with 
boiled potatoes. 

HUMBOLDT PARK MECCA 


It is from this triangle that thousands of 
proud Americans of Polish ancestry tomor- 
row will parade to Humboldt Park and 
gather at the equestrian statue of Gen. 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko, hero of two nations. 
This site is the patriotic mecca of America's 
Poles, Each year Chicago's Poles parade to 
mark Poland's historic freedom constitution 
and to rededicate themselves as Americans. 

The Poles of Chicago are happy and smil- 
ing neighbors. They are in small businesses, 
in small and large industries, and among 
them are bank presidents, engineers, doctors, 
artists, dentists, scientists, politicians, base- 
ball players, janitors, tailors, steelworkers, 
butchers. 

The magic words to make quick friends 
among them are: 

“Jak sie masz?” “How are you?“ 

“Bardzo dobrzie, dzienkuje.” Very well, 
thank you.“ 

It is in the fourth generation where the 
Polish fathers of the preceding generations 
are making tireless efforts to keep Polish 
language and culture alive. The fraternal 
Organizations conduct special schools in 
Which language, songs and customs of Poland 
are taught the young. The Polish language 
is also taught in the parish schools and in 
some public high schools. N 

Some of the Polish youngsters of the Polish 
Alma Mater fraternal organization, with 
headquarters at 1645 Milwaukee Avenue, 
have udapted themselves so much to the 
Polish language that “they even play base- 
ball in the sand lots shouting at each other 
in Polish," according to Val Janicki, 1159 
Milwaukee Avenue, president. 


POLISH HISTORY DRAMATIC 


Polish history in Chicago is a dramatic 
One. Polish immigrants came here to work. 
They were strong and able and factories and 
docks wanted them. They brought with 
them a strong faith in God and they were 

Ppy to become Americans for they found 

country of their adoption a land of op- 
port unity. 


tions: Polish , 
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With the increase in population, the 
Poles became active in organization work, 
cultural achievements and started in busi- 
ness, industry and establishing building and 
loan associations. Since they were be- 
lievers in strict economy they saved their 
money so that today there are four out of 
five Polish families who own their homes. 
Soon they sent their sons and daughters to 
college and they became doctors, teachers, 
engineers, priests and nuns, They also built 
homes for the aged and orphanages. 


DISTINGUISHED CHICAGOANS 


Many distinguished statesmen and civic 
leaders have emerged from Chicago's Polish 
community, among the early ones being 
Stanley Kunz, who was the first Pole to be 
elected to the state senate and to Congress, 
and John F. Smulski, lawyer and banker, the 
first to be elected to the office of city attor- 
ney. In 1906, Smulski was elected State 
treasurer. Among the great members of the 
bench was Edmund K. Jarecki, Cook County 
judge. Serving as county judge today is 
Thaddeus V. Adesko, another outstanding 
American of Polish ancestry. 

Other Chicagoans of Polish descent sery- 
ing as political leaders are U.S. Represent- 
atives Jonn C. Kiuczynsx1, Democrat, Dis- 
trict 5; DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI, Democrat, 
District 8; Epwarp J. Derwinsx1, Republi- 
can, District 4; and Roman C. PUCINSKI, 
Democrat, District 11. 

Judge Walter La Buy, 71, another Chicag- 
oan of Polish birth, recently retired as Fed- 
eral district judge after 17 years of service. 

There are also John C. Marcin, city clerk; 
Francis S. Lorenz, county treasurer; Mat- 
thew V. Bieszezat, municipal court bailiff; 
Theodore A. Swinarski, superior court clerk; 
Judge Thomas E. Kluczynski, circuit court; 
Judge Sigmund Stefanowicz, superior court; 
Frank Bobrytzke, county commissioner; Ber- 
nard J. Korzen, probate court clerk; and 
Municipal Court Judges Eugene Wachow- 
ski, Casimir Cwiklinski, Chester Strzalka, 
and Walter Kowalski. 

Chicago also became the center of Polish 
organizational activity in the United States. 
The oldest of these is the Polish Roman 
Catholic Union, founded in 1873, now num- 
bering 182,000 members and its assets reach- 
ing over $43 million, according to Stanley 
Turkiewicz, president, In the PRCU Building 
is housed the magnificent Polish Museum of 
America, which contains a full memorabilia 
of Ignace Jan Paderewski, famous pianist 
and Polish statesman, and in whose memory 
the U.S. Post Office last year issued an 8-cent 
postage stamp. Paderewski has left an ever- 
lasting influence on Chicago's Poles. 

ALLIANCE IS LARGEST 


The Polish National Alliance, largest Pol- 
ish fraternal organization in the world, has 
a membership of 340,000 and its assets reach 
over $110 million, according to Charles Roz- 
marek, president and one of the outstanding 
Polish-American leaders. The organization 
also maintain Alliance College in Cambridge 
Springs, Pa. The PNA annually sponsors the 
Polish Constitution Day parade and program 
with the cooperation of the other Polish 
organizations and church groups. 

The Polish Women’s Alliance of America, 
founded by Stephanie Chmielinska in 1898, 
has 91,000 members, according to Miss Adelle 
Lagodzinska, president. 

The Polish Alma Mater, organized 64 years 
ago by the Reverend Francis Gordon, Costa 
Rica, has 10,000 members. 

In the two World Wars and the Korean 
conflict, the Polish Americans were among 
the first to respond. There is not one cas- 
ualty list that does not contain some names 
of U.S. servicemen of Polish origin. 

Chicago Poles have given their best to 
their beloved city, their United States, and 
to the country of their forefathers. 
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The Press and Federal Deposit Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
the Recorp the following editorial from 
the .American Banker entitled “The 
Press and Federal Deposit Insurance”: 
THE Press AND FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE— 

EDITORS OF THE NATION FULSOME IN PRAISE 

or FDIC 


Every time an insured bank closes there is 
an outpouring of editorial comment in the 
Nation's press. The closing of the Sheldon, 
Iowa, National Bank, following disclosure of 
an embezzlement of more than $2 million 
was no exception. Comment is almost uni- 
formly favorable, viz: 

“The consolidation Sheldon residents can 
have is that it has afforded an opportunity 
to observe a Government agency which op- 
erates smoothly, efficiently, and very cour- 
teously, and treats individuals as if they were 
indeed individuals and not merely a sort of 
nuisance. We are referring, of course, to the 
very fine relations the public is having with 
the FDIC at the Sheldon National Bank. 
There is a great deal of praise throughout 
the community for their excellent work! — 
(Sheldon, Iowa, Mail). 

“Another demonstration of the speed with 
which the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
works is furnished in Sheldon, Iowa. 
The insurance officials were right behind the 
police in moving into the bank which suf- 
fered a $2.1 million loss from embezzlement. 
An entire new generation of Americans has 
grown to adulthood without ever having 
seen or suffered from a run on a bank“ 
(Ogden, Utah, Standard Examiner). 

“Thanks to the FDIC, Sheldon, Iowa, is 
‘back on its feet’ financially. Economic re- 
covery for most of the people in Sheldon 
was swift, thanks to the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corp."—(United Press-International 
report 6 weeks after the Sheldon National 
Bank closing). 

“Discovery of the theft ($2.1 million Shel- 
don banks defalcation) did not create a 
panic among depositors. They knew they 
were secure, and within 10 days after the 
bank was closed, the FDIC began paying off - 
in full up to $10,000. As evidence of public 
calmness and confidence, many depositors 
took the money they received and went up 
the street to place it in another bank, also 
insured. This is one of the bulwarks of the 
Nation's economy, providing an absolute 
guarantee against a run on a bank ever 
agaln — (Henderson, N.C., Dispatch). 

“It takes something like that astounding 
$2 million embezzlement to recall that for 
nearly 30 years, the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corp. has stood ready to reim- 
burse depositors up to $10,000. Since the 
FDIC law was enacted, there have been 439 
bank closings, and 99.7 percent of depositors 
were covered by deposit insurance —(New- 
port, R.I. News). 

“This importance of the protection af- 
forded bank depositors by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp. has been dra- 
matically demonstrated in the collapse of the 
bank at Sheldon”—(Des Moines, Iowa, Reg- 
ister). ý 

“When Money Vanishes, Federal Bank 
Agency Appears Like Magic"—(New York 
Daily News headline on Sheldon, Iowa, post 
closing report). 
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“The FDIC is probably the best reason for 
people’s confidence in our banking system 
and the safety of theirmoney. When people 
have confidence in banks there is little 
danger of panic“ (L.A. C. in the Long Beach, 
Calif., Independent). 

“Before FDIC, depositors usually lost 
money if a bank failed. Uneasy depositors 
could cause a run on strength of a rumor. 
However, the FDIC has changed all that“ 
(Champaign, Ill., Courier). 

The public, speaking through its news- 
paper and magazine editors, obviously is 
satisfied with the manner in which the FDIC 
operates to protect depositors’ interests. 

A step in the direction of educating the 
public with regard to this agency's efficient 
function should be taken by banks through 
utilizing these laudatory comments and ex- 
pressions of confidence in their promotional 
efforts. 


To Stand or To Retreat—That Is the 
Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, 
I include the following article by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer: 

CONFLICT DEEPENS IN UNITED STATES 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Evidence of a deep and basic division in 
the American people is mounting. Recently 
in discussing the John Birch Society, I ob- 
served that unfortunate as it was for mem- 
bers of this society to disqualify themselves 
as fighters against communism by their at- 
tacks on democracy, desegregation, and the 
civil rights that are the basis of American 
civilization, their presence showed the deep 
and abiding anxiety of increasing numbers 
of Americans at successive administrations’ 
unwillingness to refuse further concessings 
to Moscow and Peiping. 

At the base of this division lles a simple 
choice; either you understand that the 
United States is in a war (cold but genuine) 
which requires victory, or you don't. 

If you admit the existence of war you start 
playing to win, not just bumping back Com- 
munist advances, If you don’t know we are 
at war you try to capitalize on the Ameri- 
cans’ desire for peace to scare them into 
successive surrenders by threats of atomic 
destruction. 

You argue that Cuba and Gulnea are not 
really Communist. You insist that the Rus- 
sians have just as much right to have a mis- 
sile base in Cuba as we have to have bases 
in Italy or Turkey or wherever. This is the 
same as saying in 1044 that the Nazis had as 
much right to land on Cape Cod as we had 
to Invade Normandy. 

In other words, you try to ignore the ex- 
istence of the key fact of existence today— 
Communist aggression. 

Such talk is not merely found in the 
mouths of pro-Russians like Linus Pauling 
and Cyrus Eaton (to mention only a pair of 
prise exhibits). No, it exists in attenuated 
form even around the White House. 

Acllal Stevenson is quoted in the Boston 
Herold (May 1, 1961) as haying said that we 
“cannot save some countries from going 
Communist” (Why not?) and “ought not 
b2 too upset when one of them vanishes bo- 
hind the Iron Curtain.“ He also rrgued, 
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according to Holmes Alexander, who wrote 
the story that “we ought to stop overstress- 
ing the Communist conspiracy.” (I hope 
this story is inaccurate.) 

Stevenson is also believed to have been the 
chief influence that caused President Ken- 
nedy in advance of the Cuban invasion, to 
make the public declaration of no American 
support, which broke the back of the anti- 
Castro Cubans’ morale. 

In fact, certain highly placed advisers 
came to Washington with three assump- 
tions—all of them mistaken. One was that 
quiet diplomacy and greater civility would 
be reciprocated by the Communists. A sec- 
ond was that there existed large areas of 
potential agreement with the Russians, A 
third was that the neutrality of certain 
newly independent nations would strengthen 
the free world. (Nonalinement of areas and 
peoples once under anti-Communist control 
is exactly what Khrushchev and Mao want, 
too.) 

As a result, the foreign policy of the new 
administration has been fainthearted from 
the beginning. 

President Kennedy made the finest, most 
stirring declarations heard in many a day. 
Many of us were thrilled and eager to sup- 
port him in what looked like a call to win 
the cold war. But he has retreated in Cuba 
and Laos. 

Secretary. of State Rusk has talked big at 
Oslo, reiterating our resolution to defend our 
rights in Berlin at any cost. Who believes 
him? Let Khrushchey offer a new summit to 
discuss Berlin, and who believes Mr. Ken- 
nedy will not come running? 

Faintheartedness in the White House has 
encouraged a whole host of defeatists to 
emerge who have been lying low since the 
unhappy McCarthy days. One such is a 
certain Taylor Adams of New York City, a 
defender of Castro’s Cuba, who concludes an 
attack on me with the question: “Why are 
you people always obsessed with this ‘free 
world and freemen’ stuff?“ Why, indeed? 

* * . * . 


In any case, the dispute over how to-deal 
with communism—defeat it or try to mollify 
it with sweet words and continual conces- 
slons—is not going to stop. For the pro- 
ponents of conciliation turn the situation 
exactly upside down: far from preserving us 
from a nuclear catastrophe, faintheartedness 
and retreat are making world war III ever 
more certain. At some point, after the loss 
of 2 or 10 more Allies to neutralism or 
communism the American people are going 
to brush aside the fainthearts and pro-Com- 
munists at home and decide to defend their 
heritage of freedom. 


Los Anzeles Board of Supervisors State 
Need of Parking Space for Federal 
Buildings in Los Angeles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I call to your attention, 
and the attention of my other distin- 
guished colleagues, a letter I have re- 
ceived from the clerk of the board, Board 
of Supervisors for Los Angeles County, 
concerning the great need for parking 
areas adjacent to Federal buildings. 
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BOARD or Supervisors, 
County or Los ANGELEs, 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 12, 1961. 
Members of the Los Angeles County Delega- 
tion to Congress. 

GENTLEMEN: At the meeting of the board 
of supervisors held May 9, 1961, on motion 
of. Supervisor Kenneth Hahn, an order was 
adopted respectfully requesting President 
John F. Kennedy, Senator THomas H. 
Kucuen, Senator Cram ENGLE and the U.S. 
Congress to take corrective action regarding 
parking requirements in metropolitan 


It was brought to the board's attention 
that it is generally the practice of the Fed- 
eral Government not to provide parking 
when new Federal buildings are constructed 
It is requested by the board of supervisors 
that the Federal Government institute a pol- 
icy of complying with requirements of local 
governments in metropolitan areas, in prac- 
tice as well as in spirit, in providing ade- 
quate parking facilities not only for citizens 
and taxpayers who must travel to conduct 
business in Federal buildings, but also for 
employees working in these buildings, 

Respectfully yours, 
Gorpon T. Nxsvid, 
Clerk of the Board. 


Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 
Pays Tribute to Poland’s Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. O’BRIEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Minois. Mr. 
Speaker, Sunday, May 7, by proclamation 
of Mayor Richard J, Daley, Chicago 
officially observed the 170th aniversary 
of Poland's inspiring constitution. 

More than 150,000 Chicagoans parti- 
cipated in a colorful parade and a pro- 
gram in Humboldt Park in tribute to 
this magnificent Polish document, which 
in 1791 brought to the people of Poland 
and to the European Continent for the 
first time the principles of dignity and 
self-rule, which only 2 years earlier had 
been incorporated into the Constitution 
of the United States. 

I am sure I speak for all of those who 
participated in Sunday's inspiring pro- 
gram that we were indeed proud to wel- 
come as the main speaker for this event 
in Chicago the Honorable Robert F. 
Kennedy, Attorney General of the 
United States. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues the inspiring remarks 
delivered by the Attorney General in 
tribute to Poland's Constitution of 1791. 
His remarks reflect to a great extent the 
sentiments expressed here in Congress 
by more than 100 of our colleagues last 
week, when on May 3 we honored the 
Polish Constitution here in the House 
of Representatives. I am sure it is a 
source of great pride to all Americans of 
Polish descent that the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States would join in 
this tribute. 

Mr. Speaker, Attorney General Ken- 
nedy’s remarks, delivered in Chicago on 
Sunday, follow: 
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ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE ROBERT F. KEN- 
NEDY, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES AT THE POLISH CONSTITUTION Day 
Osservance, CHICAGO, ILL., May 7, 1961 
I want to express my deep appreciation 

and gratitude to all of you for inviting me 
here today because I know I am among peo- 
ple who are dedicated forever to love of 
country and liberty. It is a great honor 
to Join with you in celebrating the 170th 
anniversary of Poland's adoption of a con- 
stitution which gave meaning and noble 
expression to liberty and the fundamental 
rights of man. 

The history of Poland goes back many 
years—many more than that of the United 
States, but almost since the day the Dec- 
laration of Independence was drafted in 
Philadelphia, the history of Poland and the 
United States have been entwined. These 
close ties have existed between the Poles and 
the Americans because of mutual respect for 
each other. 

Casimir Pulaski was 29 years old when he 
came to America as a volunteer to serve in 
the Continental Army. He participated with 
distinction in the Battle of Brandywine and 
formed his own cavalry unit which was 
known as Pulaski’s Legion. Pulaski was with 
the ragged American Army during the cruel 
winter at Valley Forge and lost his life lead- 
ing an attack against the British defenses 
at Savannah, Ga. Though he died fighting 
for America’s freedom, I cannot help but 
believe that he also was fighting for Poland's 
freedom. 

Thaddeus Kosciusko, another Polish volun- 
teer, was one of the most popular officers in 
the Continental Army—by all accounts. He 
was Washington's adjutant, built the forti- 
fications at West Point and later served as 
a strategist and fighting officer tn the re- 
capture of Charleston, SC. 

After the United States had won its inde- 
pendence, Congress awarded him American 
citizenship, the rank of brigadier general and 
n large land grant. But Kosciusko returned 
to Poland and a few years later fought to 
defend the constitution which we honor to- 
day. In 1794, when Polish patriots again 
sought to win their freedom by fighting. 
Kosciusko returned from exile to lead them 
and again distinguished himself—only to 
be overwhelmed by vastly superior forces. 

Kosciusko still was pleading the cause of 
Polish independence in 1814 at the Con- 
gress of Vienna. He was then 68 years old, 
but the same democratic spirit which 
burned brightly in Jefferson and Lafayette— 
also was unquenchable in him. 

And down through the years to the Sec- 
ond World War—Poles and Americans have 
stood stendfast for the cause of liberty. 
The Poles, under Lt, Gen. Wladyslaw Anders, 
had the distinction of capturing Cassino 
and its historic abby which blocked the 
Allied advance in Italy for so many months, 
I visited Monte Cassino several years ago 
and climbed up the steep, rocky hiliside 
where the Polish soldiers fought their way 
forward. I will never forget the inscrip- 
tion. on the memorial to the Polish soldiers 
who are buried there: > 

“We Polish soldiers, for our freedom and 
yours, have given ourselves to God, our 
bodies to the soil of Italy and our hearts 
to Poland.” 

These very same principles of freedom for 
which these gallant Polish soldiers died at 
Cassino, should be an inspiration to free 
People everywhere in the world today. 

I might add that on this same trip in 
1955, I visited Poland, too, and after travel- 
Ing through the Sovict Union, it was in- 
spiring to see that the people of Poland still 
stand and yearn for the principles of free- 
dom and meaningful democracy. 

So. the tles between our countries, be- 
ginning with Pulaski and Kosciusko, go to 
the present time and it just wasn't a co- 
incidence that the President, in his state 
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of the Union message, mentioned one coun- 
try—Poland—because he has the same ad- 
miration and affection for the Poles than I 
do. 

We continue to be interested In and have 
concern for the welfare of the Polish people 
and we have attempted to maintain our 
close ties with them. In doing this, we have 
developed cultural relations and exchanges. 
We have developed economic programs which 
are of assistance to the Polish people. 

What we need are: 

1. More flexibility in giving assistance to 
Poland and other countries behind the Iron 
Curtain, 

2. Strengthen the economic and cultural 
ties between Poland and the United States. 

3. Increase the exchange of students, 
teachers, and technicians. 

4. Explore with the Polish Government 
the possibility of using our frozen Polish 
funds on projects of peace that will dem- 
onstrate our abiding friendship for and in- 
terest in the people of Poland. 

Recently, we have been disturbed by a 
number of hostile statements made by 
Polish leaders. However, we believe that the 
Poles favor, as we do, the continuing de- 
velopment of constructive relations between 
the two countries and we hope that they 
will avoid words and actions which would 
impede such development. 

The Polish people will know that the 
American people and the American Gov- 
ernment will continue to seek friendly re- 
lations. They also will know that we will 
work unceasingly to defend freedom and in- 
dividual rights as heirs of a noble heritage— 
in the spirit of 1791 as well as in the spirit 
of 1776. 


Senior Citizens’ Month 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, recent 
developments in the city of New York 
hold out the promise for greater under- 
Standing and better treatment for its 
senior citizens. On May 3, 1961, New 
York City began a month-long program 
of activities in connection with Senior 
Citizens’ Month. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Record the text 
of a radio address over station WNYC 
opening Senior Citizens’ Month. The 
address was delivered Mr. Theodore 
Charnas, chairman of the citizens com- 
mittee on aging of the Community Coun- 
cil of Greater New York, and also coor- 
dinator of a self-regulating program of 
proprietary nursing homes. Mr. Char- 
nas reports on important developments 
that have taken place in New York City 
to help the city’s older citizens. These 
developments may well serve as an ex- 
ample to other communities throughout 
the United States. I commend his ad- 
dress to all my colleagues, and especially 
to all those interested in the problems 
of the aged: 

Tack GIVEN BY THEODORE CHARNAS IN CON- 
NECTION Wits SENIOR CITIZEN’S MONTH 
Over WNYC, Mar 3, 1961 
Respect for age is fundamental in our 

tradition. All of us know the fifth com- 

mandment—honor thy father and thy moth- 
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er. We all understand that this means an 
obligation not only to our own parents— 
but ‘to all parents—to all older people. We 
all know that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence says that all men are endowed with 
inalienable rights—and that these are rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
hess—and we understand too that this 
means that all men—the old as well as the 
young—the sick as well as the sound—are 
entitled to life and liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

I think we would all agree that the great- 
est asset of any society—especially in a 
democracy—is Its citizens, its people, all its 
people. A community must realize a fair 
return from all its people. If it doesn't 
the community is not receiving a fair share 
on its investment. On the other hand, a 
community must make its maximum contri- 
bution to all Its citizens. If it doesn’t, some 
are being cheated. 

At the of Senior Citizens’ 
Month, it is appropriate that we should 
pause and ask why. are we so concerned with 
the problems of our older citizens? 

More than 2,00 years ago during the Gold- 
en Age of Greece, the life expectancy of the 
average Greek was 25 years. 

In 1900 in our country, the average life 
expectancy was 47 years. Only one person 
in 25 could expect to reach 65 years of age. 
Then a wonderful thing happened. People 
began to live longer. By 1940 the average 
life expectancy was 63 and one man in 14 
could expect to reach 65. By 1955 the aver- 
age life expectancy for men reached 68 and 
for women 72. One out of every 12 men 
could expect to reach 65 and 1 out of every 
8 women could expect to reach 65 years of 
age. Today that life expectancy is even 
greater. 

In 1900, 96,000 reisdents of our city— 
about 3 percent of the population, were 65 
or older. Today, more than 750,000—almost 
10 percent of the population are in this 
group. There are almost Ig million over 
60 years of age who live in New York City. 

Now what.kind of life is our society of- 
fering our older citizens? What are people 
doing with the additional years with which 
we have been endowed? As our population 
increases and life is prolonged, we have 
more and more aged, more and more chroni- 
cally ill, more and more older people who 
need help to make their lives more complete 
and more meaningful. 

How does a great community like ours in 
New York City plan for its older citizens? 
Who does the planning? How is planning 
structured in a community with about 1,200 
health and welfare agencies of which more 
than 200 serve the aged? 

Thirty-five years ago New York City had 
an alms house and a haphazard system of 
private homes for the aged. There was no 
public old-age assistance. There was little 
thinking in terms of recreation, employ- 
ment, housing, geriatric medicine. The New 
York Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, the Catholic Charities of 
the Archdiocese of New York and of the Dio- 
cese of Brooklyn, and the Jewish Social 
Service Association were each developing a 
point of view in making provision for the 
needs of older people. And as the thinking 
of these agencies developed and crystallized, 
they came to realize that a community-wide 
framework must be established to deal with 
the many problems of the older person. 

In 1925 the Welfare Council of New York 
City, now known as the Community Coun- 
cil of Greater New York, was established. 
Until then our services for the aging could 
best be described in terms of Mark Twain's 
definition of the dictlonary—interesting but 
terribly disconnected. 

“The council played an active part in the 
promotion of the old-age pension of 1930. 
It issued the first statement on accept- 
able minimum standards on homes for the 
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aged some 20 years ago. It played an im- 
portant role in public housing, which led 
to the construction of the first 50 apart- 
ments for older people in the Fort Greene 
housing project. It made intensive new 
studies on the multiple problems affecting 
older people. It took an active part in 
stimulating the growth of such facilities 
as the Goldwater Memorial Hospital. It 
played a vital part in the enactment of the 
nursing home legislation and only very 
recently, in December of 1959, it conducted a 
regional conference preliminary to the White 
House Conference on Aging. which was 
magnificent in terms of representation and 
good, sound, solid thinking. 

At the same time the great Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish sectarian agencies 
were improving and extending their facil- 
ities and services for older people. 

Then in 1949, a mayor's advisory commit- 
tee for the aged was organized and charged 
with the duty of improving conditions af- 
fecting older people in New York City. 
It made a monumental study of living ar- 
rangements for older people in a public 
housing project—the Vladeck study. It was 
a vehicle for the exchange of information 
between voluntary groups and city agencies. 
It published many valuable papers. It in- 
augurated and assumed responsibility for 
Senior Citizens’ Month in New York City. 

But it is especially in the last 12 months 
that we have achieved extraordinary ad- 
vances in planning for older people of New 
York City. 

During these past 12 months, many fine 
voluntary homes for the aged and the chron- 
ically {ll have developed plans for enlarging 
and improving their facilities. They are 
planning to bring within the scope of their 
services more and more older men and 
women who will continue to reside in their 
own homes but have the opportunity to 
make use of the facilities of these institu- 
tions. They have begun to study and make 
provision for the senile and they are employ- 
ing newer and better techniques in the care 
which they provide, 

During the past few months responsible 
private nursing homes have accepted a 
recommendation of the city administrator 
and they have voluntarily adopted a pro- 
gram of self-regulation. The homes which 
subscribe to this program are elevating their 
standards and improying their services. The 
planning includes new central services which 
will be furnished to member homes, the 
availability of expert guidance in several 
areas of service, special courses for admin- 
istrators, and the adoption of a code which 
must surely result in better care for residents 
of the nursing homes which subscribe to the 
program. This voluntary effort should be 
applauded by the community and it will un- 
doubtedly be encouraged by the city admin- 
istration which suggested this constructive 


During the past 8 months we have seen the 
creation of the first citywide planning agency 
for our older people. 

In October of 1960 the mayor's advisory 
committee on the aged and the committee 
on welfare of the aged of the community 
council merged into a Citizens Committee on 
Aging for the City of New York under the 
auspices of the Community Council of 
Greater New York. Thus, for the first time, 
we have responsible community planning on 
a citywide basis. 

The objectives of the committee are to 
promote community education on the needs 
of the aged and on the concepts of aging; 
to develop a master plan for programs and 
services to the aging: to foster the develop- 
ment of recommended programs and serv- 
ices; to sponsor new legislation and review 
proposed legislation; and to coordinate com- 
munity activities on proposed legislation 
which concerns older people. 
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The committee consists of 105 members 
who are leaders in the community, of these 
60 are lay people. It numbers among its 
members a representative of the mayor and 
of each major city department concerned 
with old people. In addition to 30 experts 
serving on the committee, the subcommit- 
tees have involved 50 additional experts in 
the various fields in which these subcom- 
mittees are inyolved. The membership in- 
cludes representatives of health and welfare 
agencies, clergy, members of the city coun- 
cil and the State legislature and the judi- 
ciary, the junior league, board of trade, com- 
merce and industry, labor, fraternal organi- 
zations, and each of the great sectarian 
agencies. 

The citizens’ committee is independent, 
notable for its membership, ably staffed and 
completely flexible and with a program of 
the broadest possible scope. It holds tre- 
mendous promise for the future. 

Since its beginning last October, the citi- 
zens’ committee has functioned with re- 
markable efficiency. A number of commit- 
tees have been hard at work isolating prob- 
lems and evolving programs to meet the 
demonstrated needs. The committee on 
legislation has analyzed and made itself 
heard on proposed bills. The committee on 
retirement planning is working out a pro- 
gram to stimulate employer interest in pre- 
retirement programs. The committee on 
health is especially concerned with facilities 
and services for the senile and for the men- 
tally ill. The income maintenance commit- 
tee is analyzing the public assistance pro- 
gram. The housing committee is preparing 
a brochure outlining funds available from 
Federal, State, and city agencies for private 
builders and organizations undertaking to 
house old people. The committee on serv- 
ices is preparing a recommendation for the 
mayor at his request, on information and 
referral services. 

And finally Mayor Wagner has announced 
a program of action for the aged which de- 
scribes steps to be taken by the city gov- 
ernment to provide a network of services for 
the aged. He has called for the assumption 
of greater responsibilities by the community 
and has asked the citizens’ committee to 
cooperate with city government. The mayor 
made this announcement at the first meet- 
ing of the citizens’ committee on aging last 
October. The mayor will address the next 
meeting of the committee on May 9 at city 
hall and he will then make a further state- 
ment about his action program. This meet- 
ing will be the occasion for the formal open- 
ing of Senior Citizens’ Month and the presen- 
tation of a scroll to Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

What are we really trying to achieve? 

We want the older person to have pleasant 
and agreeable shelter. We want him to have 
economic security. We want to make provi- 
sion for his physical and mental health. We 
want him to have recreational activities 
which will deter the degenerative effects of 
old age. We want him to have a meaningful 
old age with dignity and self-respect, And 
isn't this really what we want for our- 
selves? 

What can we ask of the community? 

I believe that the older person has a right 
to the sympathetic understanding of the en- 
tire community—not only during Senior 
Citizens’ Month but all the year round. 

I believe that the planning and the pro- 
graming can flourish only if we have a cli- 
mate which is hospitable to this planning 
and p ing. We must all understand 
that everyone of us is involved in the process 
of growing older. And we must teach our 
children and younger people to respect the 
experience and the contributions of our 
elders. We must make it possible for our 
older people to find dignity and self-respect 
and the awareness of being needed. Only 
when we have learned to honor our fathers 
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and mothers and to respect all fathers and 
mothers can our programs come to fruition. 
And only when we conscientiously strive to 
give older people their rights to life, liberty. 
and the pursuit of happiness will we be able 
to say that we have planned well. 

We all have a stake in this business of 
getting older. Let us try to make life more 
complete for our older men and women and 
for ourselves as we grow in years so that 
we can say with the poet: 


“Age is opportunity no less than 

Youth itself, tho’ in another dress, 

And as the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars visible by day.“ 


We Must Stop This Slide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I call to your atten- 
tion, and the attention of my other dis- 
tinguished colleagues, a timely and 
pertinent editorial appearing in the 
Huntington Park, Calif., Daily Signal 
newspaper, for Tuesday, May 9, 1961: 

We Musr Srop THIS SLIDE 


Never in peacetime has American power 
suffered such damage as by the Cuban in- 
vasion fiasco coupled with the all but com- 
pleted loss of Laos to the Communists, 

Since we back the invasion that failed 
communism is more firmly entrenched to 
fester in Cuba and its potency to filter into 
other lands in our hemisphere has been 
increased, 

In Laos, which we talked loudly of hold- 
ing, a new strategic gateway is rapidly fall- 
ing open to the Communists. But far more 
important that the geographic conquest is 
the psychological effect so easy a victory 
must have upon Khrushchev. We must 
surely expect him to strike now for a more 
valuable stake and the chances are good 
American troops will be needed to stop him. 

An appraisal of our failures is essential if 
we are going to prevent the slide of many 
more nations into the Soviet orbit. 


NEEDED: A REAWAKENED SENATE 


Corrective action should be taken on four 
fronts. Presumably study of the CIA and 
Joint Chiefs of Staff responsibility in the 
Cuban debacle is already underway. Of 
more long-range value can be a closed-door, 
nonpartisan Senate investigation of the rea- 
sons why the administration made the de- 
cisions it did on Cuba and why it chose a 
course to drift on Laos. 

Such an inyestigation is fundamental if 
the Senate is to return to its constitutional 
responsibility to watchdog the Chief Execu- 
tive in his foreign actions. Certainly events 
of the last 2 weeks show that we have need 
of the Senate to act again in this role and to 
its full capacity. 

Finally, it is probably a safe presumption 
that President Kennedy has realized that the 
methods he personally chose to reach his 
decisions were at fault. New types of judg- 
ments and new wisdom in his decision mak- 
ing are needed. 


FORCE AND ONLY FORCE 
Of all the guidelines which can be laid 
down from our present setbacks the most 
fundamentally useful was pointed out by 
Stewart Alsop in his column in this news- 
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paper yesterday. As Alsop wrote, Khru- 
shchev really means it when he says, as he 
did a year ago, that “the world balance of 
power has now turned sharply in favor of 
the Socialist countries.” 

If President Kennedy becomes fully aware 
that Khrushchev means and believes this he 
will sweep from his administration all who 
counsel that a deal be made with the Soviets 
either to settle“ the cold war or to nego- 
tiate a disarmanent pact. As long as the 
Russians think they are winning only force 
or the determination to use force can halt 
them. 


Wiretapping and the Rights of the 
Individual 


- EXTENSION te REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the Assistant Attorney General, 
Herbert J. Miller, Jr., argued that the 
Justice Department should have added 
legislative authority to permit wiretap- 
ping. Perhaps one of the arguments 
Mr. Miller used in urging this new au- 
thority indicates the depth to which our 
conception of the rights of the indi- 
vidual have sunk. The Assistant At- 
torney Genera] argued that “law en- 
forcement officials should be as free as 
criminals use modern scientific meth- 
ods.” 

I know that my colleagues agree that 
the powers of the State must be con- 
strained lest they infringe upon the 
rights and privileges of the individual. 
Were we ever to allow the State the free- 
dom of methods, we would 
have lost the very meaning of the free 
society we so hopefully proclaim to the 
world and in which we have trusted 
throughout American history. 

While I must personally register my 


strong objection to the demand for, 


greater wiretapping authority, I think 

that other members may find the views 

of Prof. Charles A. Reich a sound and 
careful analysis of the problem. I would 
submit these excerpts from much longer 

testimony which was given on May 9, 

1961; before a subcommittee of the Sen- 

ate Judiciary Committee, to the con- 

sideration of the House: 

STATEMENT BY CHARLES A. REICH BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 
OF THE SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 
My opinions about eavesdropping and 

wiretapping reflect a long time interest in 

the fields of constitutional law and property, 
the principal subjects that I now teach. 

They are views which many of my students 

tell me are old-fashioned, but that you will 

have to judge for yourselves. 

Private property is to me one of the most 
basic institutions of a demorcratic country 
like ours, Without it individualism and 
freedom inevitably wither and die, no matter 
how democratic a government purports to 
be. One of the major purposes of our Con- 
Stitution and Bill of Rights was to safeguard 
private property, and it should not be for- 
gotten that the framers were mostly men ok» 
substantial property. 

Among the most important attributes of 
Private property is the right to possess it 
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exclusively—to keep all strangers out. The 
householder may shut his door against the 
world. That is one of the proudest rights of 
an American—a right enjoyed by the house- 
holders of few other countries in the world 
today. It applies with equal force whether 
the intruder is a private trespasser or a Gov- 
ernment agent. 

This right of a citizen to shut the door 
against anyone, even the king himself, is 
part of our ancient heritage of freedom from 
England. One of the great ends for which 
men entered into society was to secure their 
property. By the common law every invasion 
of private property, no matter how minute, 
was a trespass, even if no damage was done. 
And the king’s man, entering without sanc- 
tion of law, was as much a trespasser as an 
ordinary man. 

Eavesdropping and wiretapping are tres- 
passes against the home. Let there be no 
question about that. They are much more 
Serious trespasses than an unlawful search 
of the premises for they may continue over 
long periods of time and are usually un- 
known to the householder even after they 
occur. The householder never even gets a 
chance to fight for his privacy. Eavesdrop- 
ping has always been regarded as despicable 
by those who believe in the privacy of pri- 
vate property, and wiretapping, while of 
more recent origin, is in no way different. 

When eavesdropping and wiretapping are 
carried on by government against its people 
we have a condition that reminds me of 
what George Orwell foresaw for 1984, when 
Big Brother will be able to watch what each 
of us is doing at home. Spying by govern- 
ment against its citizens is odious to a free 
people, and I think the framers of our Con- 
stitution forbade it once and for all when 
they provided that the right of the people to 
be secure in their homes against unreason- 
able searches “shall not be violated.” 

As I understand it, there are two princi- 
pal arguments in favor of legislation which 
would permit some eavesdropping or wire- 
tapping. First, there is the testimony of 
many law enforcement officials that such 
methods are needed in order to track down 
organized crime. Second, there is the view 
that since wiretapping now goes on in 
defiance of the law, it is wiser to attempt to 
regulate it than to continue a largely inef- 
Tfectual band. I do not think either argu- 
ment justifies the legalizing of eavesdropping 
or wiretapping. 

On the first point, my position, very sim- 
ply, is that fundamental rights—the rights 
that make this country what it is—must 
not be abandoned no matter how strong the 
claims of law enforcement. Each of our fun- 
damental rights—trial by jury, necessity of 
indictment by grand jury, the prohibition 
against coerced confessions, the right to bail, 
freedom of speech and press, may well make 
law enforcement less efficient. Necessity 
could be advanced as justification for giving 
them all up. But withouf these rights what 
would these enforcement officials be protect- 
ing? We would be a totalitarian country. I 
myself would rather have law enforcement 
less efficient than to move in the direction 
of abandoning our freedoms, At least law 
enforcement must stop short of destroying 
the very rights it is supposed to protect. 

On the second point—existing wiretap- 
ping in defiance of law—I have two com- 
ments, First, have we ever tried really en- 
forcing a ban against wiretapping? Have 
we ever made it a felony in explicit terms 
and set about jailing those who violate the 
law? It can be and ts argued that present 
Inws do not actually ban the interception 
of telephone messages. A law that clearly 
did so might be tried. Or, if prosecution of 
law enforcement officials is unrealistic and 
undesirable, have we tried banning the ship- 
ment of wiretapping equipment in inter- 
state commerce—a prohibition that might 
reach the evil at its source. Similar bans 
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have worked. We should not anticipate fail- 
ure until we have made a genuine effort to 
succeed. 

In the second place, is there any reason 
to believe that by permitting some wire- 
tapping under regulation other types of 
wiretapping would be eliminated? If wire- 
tapping goes on outside the law now, legal- 
izing some types would hardly be calculated 
to change the situation. Instead, it would 
amount to a congressional declaration that 
wiretapping is not always bad. I recognize 
that it is proposed to enact new penalties 
against unauthorized wiretapping. But we 
have no assurance that these penalties 
would be enforced or are enforcible. If 
they are, this argues strongly that all wire- 
tapping could be banned, and that there is 
no need to give even partial legislative sec- 
tion to lawlessness that now exists. 


Mother’s Day Service, Combined Church 
Schools, First Lutheran Church of 
Altoona, Sunday, May 14, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 4, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, May 14, 1961, it was my privi- 
lege to deliver the following Mother's 
Day address to the combined Sunday 
Schools of the First Lutheran Church 
of Altoona, Pa., as part of their annual 
Mother's Day service: 

MOTHER'S Day ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE 
James E. VAN ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 
20TH DISTRICT oF PENNSYLVANIA, AT 
MOTHER'S Day Service, FIRST LUTHERAN 
CuvrcH, ALTOONA, Pa., May 14, 1961 


Holy Scripture reminds us that “he that 
honoreth his mother is as one that layeth 
up treasure.” 

The converse of this text for my Mother's 
Day message is to be found in Proverbs, 
chapter 14, verse 20: A foolish man 
despiseth his mother.“ 

The scriptural lesson here taught agrees 
with common experience and general 
opinion. 

A man’s value can generally be pretty well 
determined—by his relations with his 
mother—by the way he looks at her—speaks 
to her—speaks about her. 

The attitude of an honorable and manly 
man toward his mother is an attitude of 
love and respect. 

An affectionate regard for the wishes of 
his mother does no harm to a man's dignity 
and independence, and a protective chivairy 
helps a man to develop a firm courage. 

Mother's Day is an excellent institution 
if we take it as an occasion to emphasize 
an attitude that reveals our conduct and 
speech the year round. 

Thus we can observe Mothers’ Day in an 
appropriate manner by giving some extra 
remembrance to one we never forget, and by 
displaying on Mothers Day before the world 
a feeling that we show to our mothers and 
experience in ourselves, every day of the 
year. 

Mothers’ Day can be worthwhile, too, if it 
marks a turning point in our relations with 
our mothers, by providing a time of good 
resolutions which are adhered to in a con- 
sclentious manner, 

It can be worthwhile if we write a letter 
and continue the correspondence, if we give 
needed help, resume close association, 
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apologize for past neglect and, above all, 
resolve to do better in the future. 

On the other hand, Mothers“ Day is a 
mockery if it is only an occasion of momen- 
tary attention after 12 long months of utter 
disregard for our obligation of love and 
respect. 

Wear a carnation if you wish, but unless 
it represents an emotional tie, a relationship 
of affection and honor between you and your 
mother, it might just as well be a lowly 
cabbage. 

The beauty of the carnation must repre- 

sent the beauty of the relationship it is in- 
- tended to symbolize. 

To wear it honestly as the token of Moth- 
ers’ Day you must mourn your mother if 
she is dead, or rejoice in her if she is living. 
Living or dead, she should be the object of 
your unfailing love and deepest respect. 

Every mother has borne pain and under- 
gone danger for her child. Mothers down 
through the ages have given years of effort 
to the physical care and sustenance, the in- 
tellectual development, and the moral train- 
ing of their children. This display of deep 
maternal love is a free gift, expecting no 
sort of return or reward. 

But though our mothers have freely given. 
with no thought of recompense, the gift it- 
self demands at least the just recognition of 
gratitude and of whatever form of express- 
ing that gratitude deemed appropriate to 
present circumstances, 

For those who are grown up and have es- 
tablished their own families and independ- 
ent way of life there is no one prescribed and 
proper form of relationship with their 
mothers. 

In some families it has been found an 
ideal arrangement to have the mother live 
with them, helping with the household 
duties, thus being spared the expense of a 
separate establishment and benefiting by the 
consciousness of being needed. 

In other families, where circumstances or 
personalities may differ, such an arrange- 
ment might be disastrous to family rela- 
tionships. In such cases harmony and hap- 
piness might be best served by the mother’s 
keeping a separate and independent living 
place, to whose upkeep her children might 
contribute if necessary. Some find the best 
answer in a flexible system of traveling and 
exchanging visits. 

The basic necessity Is affection at the 
core of the relationship, with the physical 
details to be adjusted by mutual agreement, 
and with regard to financial and other cir- 
cumstances. 

What Is essential is the attitude of mu- 
tual respect and love that leads to cordial 
agreement and generous cooperation in 
establishing harmonious conditions of living. 

This attitude is represented neither by 
the slogan, “Mother knows best,” nor by 
the masterful declaration, “Now, mother, we 
know what is best for you, and you needn't 
trouble yourself—we'll arrange it all.” 

Respect should not be exaggerated into 
abject submission nor care and solicitude 
degraded into tyranny. 

A mother is, first of all, a person entitled 
to recognition as an equal and independent 
personality, with her own opinions and 
preferences. 

Her opinion on your affairs is to be sought 
with respect, listened to with courtesy and 
attention, and given its due weight in the 
formation of your decisions, Her opinion 
on her own affairs is paramount and deci- 
sive, except insofar as she may choose to 
defer to your opinion or preference. 

Courtesy is the outward expression of the 
warmth of affection that must permeate 
family relationships. But courtesy does 
more than express that warmth of affec- 
tion—it preserves and stimulates it. 
Mothers’ Day affords the opportunity for an 
expression of formal courtesy from all of us 
toward our mothers, 
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The writing of letters, the wearing and 
giving of flowers, the special celebrations of 
the day such as dinners, parties, entertain- 
ments, all these are of value as acts of cour- 
tesy, as tangible, audible, visible assurances 
to our mothers of the warmth of our feel- 
ings for them. 

This virtue of courtesy has been fittingly 
celebrated by the English Catholic poet, 
Belloc, in terms that associate It vividly both 
with religion and with motherhood: 


“Of courtesy, it is much less 
Than courage of heart or holiness, 
Yet In my walks it seems to me 
That the grace of God is in courtesy. 


“On monks I did in Storrington fall, 
They took me straight into their hall; 
I saw three pictures on a wall, 

And courtesy was in them all. 


»The first the annunciation; 

The second the visitation; 

The third the consolation 

Of God that was our Lady's Son. 


“The first was of St. Gabriel; 

On wings a-flame from Heaven he fell; 
And as he went upon one knee 

He shown with heavenly courtesy. 


“Our Lady out of Nazareth rode— 

It was her month of heavy load; 

Yet was her face both great and kind, 
For courtesy was in her mind. 


“The third it was our little Lord, 
Whom all the kings in arms adored; 
He was so small you could not see 
His large intent of courtesy. 


“Our Lord, that was our Lady's Son, 
Go bless you, people, one by one; 
My rhyme is written, my work is done.” 


Courtesy is a form of politeness, but it Is 
a stronger word than politeness, carrying 
with it the implication of real feeling, of 
gentleness and courage and kindness. 

Courtesy goes with the “something more” 
of politeness, with the dramatic demonstra- 
tion of affectionate A 

Politeness, therefore, is suitable to our 
everyday relations with our mothers and 
courtesy is suitable to this special day. 

Not a nod of greeting but a low bow, not a 
hasty kiss but a hearty embrace, not a 
friendly word but a gift, a flower, a speech 
of tribute. 

This is a day for the plentiful and courte- 
ous bestowal of gifts and praises—upon our 
mothers. Let us be grateful and gracious in 
our observance of the occasion. 

We ourselves know, and we can be assured 
our mothers know, how we feel about them. 
If our feelings are not such as are appropriate 
to the dny let us labor to amend them. 

If our feelings are, however, in tune with 
the spirit of the day, let us not shrink from 
giving full and enthusiastic expression to 
them in the confidence that a bold expres- 
sion of devotion to the ideal of motherhood, 
and to one particular mother, will be bene- 
ficial not only to our personal relationships 
but to the community in general, and par- 
ticularly to our young people. 

Standing in this holy place, I am made 
strongly aware of the most fitting celebra- 
tion of this occasion—the spiritual. The best 
and grentest gift we can give to our mothers 
is to pray, sincerely and fervently, both for 
their welfare and for our own fulfillment of 
their hopes for us. 

Nearest to the heart of any mothor is the 
hope that her son or her daughter will be a 
good man or woman. An endeavor to fulfill 
this hope in the development of our own 
characters should, therefore, be our resolve 
on this day for the coming year. 


May God guide our consciences in the for- 


mation of this resolution and strengthen our 
wills in its performance. 


May 15 


The value of this day, in strengthening 
and renewing our relationship with or 
mothers, is great and lasting. From the nat- 
ural human virtue of love between mother 
and child we rise easily and naturally to the 
love of God. 

The value of such natural human emo- 
tions and virtues Is eloquently celebrated in 
a familiar poem by Father Abram J. Ryan, 
which might well be taken as the keynote 
of our Mothers’ Day observance: 


“Better than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than rank and titles a thousandfold, 

Is a healthy body and a mind at ease, 
And simple pleasures that always please. 


“A heart than can feel for another's woe, 
And share his Joys with a genial glow; 
With sympathies large enough to enfold 
All men as brothers, is better than gold. 


“Better than gold is a conscience clear, 

Though tolling for bread in an humble 
sphere. 

Doubly blessed with content and health. 

Untried by the lusts and cares of wealth, 

Lowly living and lofty thought 

Adorn and ennoble a poor man’s cot; 

For mind and morals in nature's plan 

Are the genuine tests of an earnest man. 


“Better than gold is a peaceful home 
Where all the fireside characters come, 
The shrine of love, the heaven of life, 
Hallowed by mother, or sister, or wife. 
However humble the home may be, 

Or tried with sorrow by Heaven's decree, 

The blessings that never were bought or 
sold, 

And center there, are better than gold.“ 


Our Religious Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA . 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address given at 
the annual meeting of the Religious Her- 
itage of America, Inc., during the annual 
Washington pilgrimage which it spon- 
sors: 

Our ReLIGIOUS HERITAGE AND THE BLESSINGS 
r or LIBERTY 

(Keynote address by the Honorable WALTER 
H. Jupp, of Minnesota) 

Mr. Chairman, it is a great privilege to 
participate in the conferring of the Religious 
Heritage Awards to these distinguished men 
and women whose service to God and man 
has been so outstanding as to merit this 
recognition and tribute. 

Your Washington pilgrimage comes this 
year at a time characterized by perhaps as 
great a confusion of emotions as at any 
period in American history. On one hand 
there Is profound gratitude for the goodness 
of life that is possible for us in this land. 
On the other hand there is great uneasiness, 
uncertainty, perplexity, even anxicty and 
despair. Less than 15 years after winning 
a war with total, unconditional surrender 
of all our enemies, we are soberly asking, 
What can we do to survive? 

We are profoundly grateful that no such 
thing has happened here as we saw happen- 
ing in Hungary 3 years ago, in Tibet last 
year, and in Japan this week. But we are 
dismayed that such things can be happening 
to anybody anywhere on this globe in the 
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middie of the supposedly enlightened 20th 
century. 

Can Korea go on indefinitely half slave, 
half free? Or Germany? Or the whole 
wide world? Down deep inside, we know 
the answer is No.“ 

1 


Much of the reason for our confusion is 
that we have not understood the nature of 
the conflict in which we are engaged. 

We have seen that it is a conflict of arms; 
who will win the missile race? Whichever 
side wins could compel the other to sur- 
render or perish. Because of our religious 
heritage, we would not use superior power 
for that purpose. Because of their Commu- 
nist heritage, the other side would so use 
it—Mr. Khrushchey reavowed that last 
month. 

We have seen that it is a conflict of eco- 
nomic systems. Which will crack up first 
under the strain? 

We have seen that it is a conflict of edu- 
cational systems. Which will produce not 
only the smartest but the toughest minds? 

We're beginning to see that it is a con- 
flict, not so much of wealth and weapons as 
of wills. Which side will work the harder? 

But many have not seen that the basic 
conflict is far deeper and more fundamental. 
It is a conflict between two totally different 
philosophies of life and, therefore, of gov- 
ernment. 

It is a conflict between wholly different 
sets of values. 

It is a conflict between two wholly dif- 
ferent concepts as to the nature of man; 
which means two different concepts as to 
the nature of the universe; which means 
two different concepts as to the nature of 
God—or whether there is a God. 

We have not fully understood that most 
of all it is a conflict of faiths. 

On one hand are those who openly pro- 
claim that there is no God, that there is no 
moral order in the universe, and that man 
is merely an animal with a larger brain than 
others—the smartest of the animals, but 
nothing more. The conduct of the Com- 
munists which wesdenounce flows naturally 
and inevitably from that philosophy and 
faith. 

During the 8 months in 1930 which I spent 
in an area under the control of the Chinese 
Communists in South China, and during 
visits behind the Iron Curtain in Europe in 
1947, I learned—as did you who have had 
similar experiences—that Communists have 
no more scruples about wiping out a hun- 
dred, or a thousand, or a million human 
beings who stand in their way than you and 
I have about spraying DDT on some mos- 
quitoes that are troubling us. And why 
should they hesitate or have scruples, if man 
is just an animal? If there is no God, then 
to-whom can we expect men to consider 
themselves accountable? 

On the other hand, our country and our 
tree society were founded on the belief that 
there is a God; that there is a moral order 
in the universe; that there are moral laws 
which men and nations can no more vio- 
late with impunity than they can the laws 
of gravity or electricity; and that, while 
man is indeed the smartest of the animals, 
he is also something more—he is a child of 
God, and therefore, a part of God. Because 
he is a part of God, he is capable of becoming 
more and more like God, if willing to re- 
spond to God’s loving quest for him, as 
Your child is capable of becoming more and 
More like you, of whom he is a part, if he 
is willing to do so. 

It is this, the divine in man, which we 
believe is different in character and kind 
from anything the animals have, It is this 
Which is the unique and precious thing 
about man. It is this which we, at our 
best, have always believed it is the first 
business of a good government and a good 
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society to protect and nourish and develop. 
It is this religious faith which is respon- 
sible for the unique values Our civilization 
has developed. It is because our heritage is 
a religious heritage that the individual 
human being is considered by us at our best 
as sacred and of infinite worth. 

Many in our country have assumed that 
the conflict between the Communists and 
free peoples is like that between the two 
major political parties In America. Both 
want the same good ends, but differ as to 
the best means to gain those ends—and 
keep them. But the world conflict is not 
over different means to the same good ends, 
different ways to attain the same good ob- 
jectives; it is a conflict over objectives. 
Ours is peace; theirs is conquest. We want 
to end this world conflict; they intend to 
win it. 

A truce to them, or a conference at the 
summit, is not, as we assume, a move to- 
ward real peace, which means a resolution 
of difficulties; rather, it is a politico-mili- 
tary tactic designed to win another victory. 
If they offer a truce in Korea, when their 
military operations there are no longer pay- 
ing them dividends, it is not because they 
desire to end the struggle; it is only to shift 
to some other place like Indochina where 
they believe they can carry on the war more 
successfully. 

“Peaceful coexistence” means that as long 
as we are stronger than they, we should be 
nice enough to allow them to coexist peace- 
fully until they can become enough stronger 
than we so they can then compel peaceful 
submission by us. 

And when they break up a conference at 
the summit as soon as they know they can- 
not divide the free world and score there 
another triumph, it is only to shift to some 
other place like Japan or some other tactic 
than smiles or threats, some tactic like sub- 
version, which offers better prospect of suc- 
cess in advancing toward the never-changing 
goal of world domination. 

The reason why it has not proved pos- 
sible to get any real agreement with the 
Communist world, whether at Yalta or the 
United Nations, at Panmunjom or Geneva 
or Paris, is because the Communists are not 
pursuing the same goals as we at our best 
are pursuing. 

And why are they not pursuing the same 
goals as we? Because they do not believe 
the same things as we believe—about man, 
and about the universe, that is, about God. 

One reason for our difficulties: is that we 
have been exposed so long and continuously 
to the Judeao-Christian body of ethics that 
we take its moral standards for granted. 
We assume that they are normal human 
standards. We tend to equate Christian 
with human. And since the men in Moscow 
and Peiping are human beings, we assume 
they will react as Christians do. When they 
do not so react, we are surprised, angry, and 
call them inhuman. But their ruthless 
behavior is not because they are Inhuman; it 
is because they are merely human. We have 
almost forgotten that human beings, unex- 
posed to moral teachings based on belief in a 
moral universe under a moral God, or with 
their spiritual natures unsensitized by a 
morally and epiritually regenerating religion, 
are predatory, like other animals. If this is 
not so. why should any men—including you 
and me—need a Saviour? 

We cannot rightly condemn atheistic 
Communists for bertaying Christian values 
which they have never professed, and which, 
in fact, they denounce. 

It is absurd to expect them to live as if 
this were a moral universe when they insist 
there is no such thing as a moral order in 
the universe, that there are no such things 
as right and wrong, good and evil, truth and 
falsehood. 

It is absurd to expect them to believe 
that man has the capacity to make moral 
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judzments, when their creed tells them that 
man is not a moral being, he is an economic 
animal. 

In short, it is absurd to expect them to 
build up a heritage of freedom and to rec- 
ognize and guard the unalienable rights 
with which we believe man is endowed by 
his Creator, if they do not believe there is a 
Creator. 

um 


All this means that we have not understood 
the world conflict because we have not un- 
derstood the adversary. And a main reason 
why we have not understood the adversary 
is because we have not really understood our- 
selyes and our own culture and heritage. We 
haye almost forgotten that our heritage in 
this land is a religious heritage, predomi- 
nantly a Christian heritage. 

So, our first task is to reexamine our herit- 
age, rediscover the essential elements and 
forces in it, rededicate ourselves to that her- 
itage, fulfill it in our own land and time and 
generation, and share it with the world, 

How did it begin? Our Pilgrim Fathers 
came to this land because they were deter- 
mined to have religious liberty. They had 
discovered that it was not possible to have 
religious liberty without political liberty; and 
that political liberty could not be maintained 
without economic liberty, that is, opportu- 
nity for the individual to improve his lot, 
in accordance with his ability and his effort. 

They had no precedent, no blueprint, but 
they had clear minds. They devised, for the 
first time on a major scale in all of human 
history, a system whereby people control gov- 
ernment instead of government controlling 
people. It worked. It released the creative 
capacities previously unrecognized in all sorts 
of persons from all sorts of races, climes, and 
countries. It led to an unprecedented out- 
burst of creative energy, imagination, effort, 
production, and progress. 

As long as our people adhered to it they 
progressed, and prospered, Then, little by 
little, many came to forget the heritage in 
their preoccupation with the goodness of liv- 
ing which had become possible. They came 
to trust results more than causes; material 
fruits more than spiritual roots. They paid 
less and Jess attention to the textbook from 
which the heritage had come. They paid less 
attention to the counsel of the prophets of 
their heritage, ancient and modern. They 
paid less and less attention to its moral prin- 
ciples. Many began to believe that its possi- 
ble to get good by doing evil, to get justice 
by bowing down before injustice, to get right 
by might, to get trust by being untrust- 
worthy, to get peace by sacrificing our prin- 
ciples and other peoples’ rights and territory. 

Many came to think it is possible to get a 
brotherhood of man without first of all be- 
lieving in the fatherhood of God. 

Thus has our society come to its present 
confusion, division, uncertainty, despair. 
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All this tells us what we have todo. We 
have to return to our religious heritage— 
not in order to go back, but in order to go 
forward, 

First, we must recapture our faith: faith 
that God is, that He and His power are avall- 
able to men, that with God it is possible for 
man to bulld His kingdom on earth. 

What we need in America today is to re- 
capture a faith in our heritage and our faith 
comparable to the faith the Communists 
have in theirs. 

Por our free society to survive, we must 
qualify in our generation as a worthy spirit- 
ual instrument, as the founders of our her- 
itage did so qualify in their time and gen- 
eration. 

Second, we must rediscover the principles 
of our Christian heritage. They are re- 
corded in a Textbook, a sort of laboratory 
manual, which faithfully records the experi- 
ence of those who have followed and those 
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who have rejected the principles. It makes 
clear that it is not possible to get good by 
dolng evil, but that it is possible to get good 
by doing good. The latter is just as depend- 
able as the former. It teaches that we can- 
not get peace by direct pursuit of it. Men 
have been trying that for 50 centuries and 
there still is no peace. Rather, peace is a 
byproduct that follows, if we seek first His 
kingdom and His righteousness, His right 
relations in the world, There will be “peace 
on earth” only when there is “glory to God 
in the highest.” 

Third, we must rededicate ourselves to the 
principles, and put them into practice—in 


our work; in our homes; in our social and 


civil organizations; in our churches. 

With all my heart, I believe that the reli- 
gious heritage which our forefathers devel- 
oped here, a heritage leading to voluntary 
federation under law, represents the best set 
of ideas and values ever put together in one 
place in the world’s history, I think they 
are the hope of mankind. The achieving of 
a world of freedom and peace depends upon 
our understanding their true nature, making 
them work better here at home, and helping 
spread them throughout the world—with all 
our hearts and souls as well as our minds. 

This world conflict is not an old-fashioned 
struggle for the control of land; it is for con- 
trol of man—the mind of man, the soul of 
man, the whole of man. 

Fourth, if we are to have the inner 
strength to fulfill our religious heritage here 
and to share it abroad, we must ally our- 
selves with the truly great leaders, the found- 
ers of our faiths. This means for us who are 
Christians that we must rediscover Christ 
our Master, must recommit ourselves to His 
Lordship and His direction, receiving from 
God the power to be and to do that He 
promised to His disciples. 

Iv 

If these things in our heritage are not true, 
if God is not, then of all men we are the most 
foolish. Our whole effort in this land is 
futile, in fact makes no sense. 

But if God is, then what ought to be can 
be. There are dark valleys to go through, 
but there is no reason for dismay or despair. 

God regularly operates through men and 
women—men and women who allow them- 
selves to be captured by Him, give them- 
selves to preserving and strengthening the 
heritage others have developed thus far, and 
work and walk forward with God unafraid. 

Never did we in America face such a fun- 
damental challenge to the ultimate values of 
life. Never did we have to think so deeply 
or work so hard as we shall have to in the 
years just ahead if we are to live in dignity 
and usefulness—or even to live at all. 

Our generation cannot escape the call to 
great dedication and heroic effort if we are to 
“secure the blessings of liberty for ourselves 
and our posterity” which came out of our 
religious heritage. It is not necessary to 
remind you of this pilgrimage that on these 
blessings depend all others. 


Notice: It’s $1.15 Pay Law for 2 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 
i OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I enclose a news item from the Des 
Moines, Iowa, Register of May 7, 1961, 
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written by the Register Washington Cor- 
respondent, Mr. Richard Wilson: 


Notice; It’s $1.15 Pay Law von 2 Trans 
THEN Minimum WIL. Go To $1.25 


(By Richard Wilson) 


Wasuincton, D.C.—A good many lower 
paid workers in the Nation who have been 
watching only the headlines are likely to be 
disappointed when their pay isn’t immedi- 
ately ralsed to $1.25 per hour. 

They are going to wonder what it is all 
about when they get a raise to $1.15 per hour 
and this remains the federally supported 
minimum for 2 years more. 

President Kennedy, it has been reported, 
won a big victory when the House passed the 
$1.25 per hour minimum wage bill which he 
backed last year in Congress and this year in 
the White House. 

The point is that it isn't a $1.25 per hour 
minimum wage law yet; it is a $1.15 mini- 
mum wage law. That is exactly the figure 
the Republicans under President Eisenhower 
supported last year. 


A YEAR LONGER 


If the Ensenhower-supported legislation 
had passed, lower paid workers would have 
had their $1.15 per hour minimum for a 
year longer. 

Moreover, in one important respect the 
legislation hailed by the Democratic leader- 
ship isn't even a $1.15 per hour bill; it is a 
$1 minimum for all new persons brought 
under the bill's coverage. This will last 
for 3 years, become 61.15 in the 4th year 
and $1.25 thereafter. 

About 3% million new workers will be 
blanketed into the guaranteed minimum, 
but not the laundry workers. 

President Kennedy campaigned the coun- 
try last fall with the alm of getting the 
laundry workers covered by the minimum- 
wage bill, one of his most frequently men- 
tioned proposals. 

In the Southern States a large percent- 
age of laundry workers are Negroes. 

But when it came to performance, Presi- 
dent Kennedy couldn't get Congress to 
include laundry workers. 

The House of Representatives wouldn't 
stand for it, though the provision passed in 
the Senate. 

HASN'T GIVEN UP 


But President Kennedy hasn't given up. 
He discussed the problem at length at a 
press conference Friday. 

One of the problems with laundry work- 
ers, of course, is that they are paid quite 
badly now. I would say they are among the 
lowest group—almost the lowest group in the 
American economy. 

“Laundries are not a prosperous business 
at the present time. The passage of the 
minimum wage of $1.25 would increase the 
cost of the laundry owners by a substantial 
sum because manpower represents a high 
percentage of their cost, and they are com- 
peting with home laundries, which now have 
become a rather easy alternative in many 
cases, so that the argument is made that we 
would liquidate a substantial percentage of 
the industry and throw them out of work.” 

All the same, President Kennedy still 
wants the laundry workers included, and 
indicated he will ask Congress to reconsider 
its action. 

Passage of the minimum-wage bill with the 
$1.25 figure in it—more than 2 years from 
now—was a hard job for administration 
leaders and skillfully executed. 

The day before the House voted on the 
conference report last week, President Ken- 
nedy announced a broadly phrased but very 
vague program to help the US. textile in- 
dustry. It has mostly to do with curbing 
imports of competing goods. 

In recent years a sizable portion of the 
textile industry has moved into the South- 
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ern States. It was from the Southern States 
also that most of the Democratic opposition 
came to the so-called $1.25 minimum-wage 
bill, 

BID FOR SUPPORT 


President Kennedy's prevote announce- 
ment of the textile program was commonly 
accepted at the Capitol as a bid for sup- 
port from southern Congressmen for the 
minimum-wage bill. The southerners might 
get into trouble with some business ele- 
ments because of the wage vote, but at least 
the textile manufacturers would be happier 
with their representatives in Washington. 

There were other little details of the bill 
that were compromises to win votes. Proc- 
essing of shade-grown tobacco was excluded. 
It was also specifically provided that the 
minimum-wage standards should not apply 
to the ginning of cotton nor to workers at 
country elevators. 

There are dozens of other exemptions, with 
the main extended coverage applying to em- 
ployees of some retail and service establish- 
ments: 

Hotels, motels, hospitals, restaurants, mo- 
tlon-picture theaters, lunch counters in re- 
tail establishments are on the exemption 
list. Retail establishments must handle 
goods moving across State lines in total 
annual volume of $250,000 or more. 

What President Kennedy emphasizes, how- 
ever, is that progress has been made, and the 
action of Congress was the first expansion 
of coverage of the minimum-wage law since 
New Deal days. 

FIVE YEARS 


And even if workers have to walt a couple 
of more years they will get the $1.25 mini- 
mum, provided they are covered by the law. 

But for the 3.5 million newly blanketed 
into the act, they won't get the $1.25 mini- 
mum until the fifth year in this long-range 
legislation so strongly hailed as an example 
of raters Party concern for low-income 
people. 


“Because of the Health Condition De- 
- scribed at the Time of Application, We 
Cannot Accept Your Wife as a Mem- 
A Sidelight of Hospitalization 
Insurance for the Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, few 
issues scheduled to come before the 
Congress are as controversial as the pro- 
posal for hospitalization and nursing 
home cost insurance for persons retired 
under social security. We are told re- 
peatedly that such a proposal has little 
if any merit, and should not be consid- 
ered seriously. However, I have a letter 
in my possession which raises an inter- 
esting sidelight on this issue, and I 
would like to share it with the Members 
of the House of Representatives as a 
factor to be considered. 

First of all, I should say that our Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield program in St. Louis 
was among the first such plan in the 
country to make it possible for retired 
persons over 65 to obtain coverage on an 
individual basis, It is my understand- 
ing that in many areas of the country, 
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the worker who goes on retirement under 
social security can no longer obtain in- 
surance coverage from Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, whether he can afford it or not. 
So our situation in St. Louis is therefore 
much better than the arrangements pos- 
' sible for elderly people in many other 
parts of the country. 

WIFE'S APPLICATION FOR HOSPITALIZATION 

INSURANCE REJECTED 

Nevertheless, in the instance just 
called to my attention, while the re- 
tired worker was able to apply for and 
receive coverage for himself under Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield following his retire- 
ment and following the cancellation of 
his coverage under the group plan in ef- 
fect where he had been employed, he 
and his wife now discover that the wife's 
application for nongroup coverage can 
not be approved “because of the health 
condition descrized at the time of 
application.” 

The wife writes me: 

Am enclosing a letter from the Blue Cross, 
which tells me they cannot give me hospital 
insurance. My husband retired recently, 
and up until then we had a policy from 
where he was employed, but canceled at the 
time of retirement. 

We are living on our social security and 
Veterans bonus, and if I would become ill 
and had a large hospital and doctor bill we 
Would have to mortgage our home. I know 
there are thousands of people in the same 
Position we are In, and would appreciate 
your voting for passage of the medical bill 
when it comes to a vote, I would be happy 
to have my social security reduced by a few 
dollars and have it applied toward the insur- 
ance. Now this might be a suggestion when 
it comes up for discussion. I would thank 
you very much if you would give this a 
thought. 


The letter from Blue Cross Service 
which the wife forwarded to me notified 
the husband of acceptance of his appli- 
cation for both Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield nongroup enrollment but added: 

Because of the health condition described 
at the time of application, we cannot accept 
your wife * * * as a member. This nota- 
tion has been made on your application. 
WHAT 1S THE SOLUTION FOR FAMILIES IN THIS 

SITUATION? 

Mr. Speaker, one of the strongest 
arguments made against the proposed 
Social security program of hospitaliza- 
tion insurance coverage is that retired 
individuals and couples—who are not 
Medically indigent and thus not eligible 
for coverage under the Kerr-Mills Act 
of last year—can purchase adequate in- 
Surance by themselves and thus do not 
need such insurance under social se- 
curity. 

But what about cases of this kind? 

g his working lifetime, the hus- 
band could purchase both hospital and 
Surgical coverage for himself and his 
wife under the group policy at his place 
of employment. Suddenly, however, he 

s upon retirement that his wife is 
Not eligible for either coverage under 
the nongroup enrollment open to such 
individuals following retirement. 

Presumably, if the wife has a health 
Condition which makes it uneconomic 
for the Blue Cross-Blue Shield pro- 
gram to accept her, her chances of re- 
quiring hospitalization would be such 

t the need for pre-payment hospital- 
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ization insurance becomes even more 
urgent. 

I would urge that those who have in- 
sisted there is no need for the coverage 
under social security proposed for re- 
tired persons by President Kennedy 
come forward now and advise how this 
kind of case should be handled. I am 
certainly anxious to learn how the cou- 
ple involved in this particular case can 
solve what to them is a most important 
and worrisome retirement problem. 
Everyone interested in this issue would 
have to concede it is a problem which 
demands solution. 


U.S. Trade With Castro Contirues 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1 1961 


Mr, ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the legislation before the House to- 
day concerns two aspects of the Cuban 
problem, However, there is another as- 
pect. of Cuban relations which has got- 
ten much attention but little action, and 
that is United States-Cuban trade. 

Though we have broken diplomatic re- 
lations and called for strong action 
against Cuba, each month we import 
more than $2 million worth of Cuban 
tobacco alone. Fruit and vegetables are 
among the other imports which supply 
revenue for Castro’s domination of the 
Cuban people. 

I call to your attention this very timely 
article by Victor Riesel which appeared 
in the Palm Beach Post: 

U.S. Trane. STILL GOES On Wirn Castro 


The last time I spoke to Castro he was 
wild eyed and muttering. But apparently 
he has not lost touch with the practical. 
His devotion to communism has not de- 
veloped in him a distaste for our capitalist 
dollars and it should be known that Cuba 
still is selling over 840 million worth of 
produce a year in the United States. This 
business, though not quite as usual, Is going 
on right now, invasion or no invasion, insults 
or no insults. 

His economic chief “Che” (Okay) Guevera, 
needs these dollars to keep the island’s gasp- 
ing economy from choking to death. The 
Soviets are sending him military hardware, 
not hard rubles. The Cuban State Trust 
collects these dollars from some “Americans” 
through letters of credit placed to Cuba's 
accounts in Canadian banks. 

With these $40 million, Castro actually is 
still purchasing some vital machinery in the 
United States and vital lvestock in Canada 
to bolster his regime—not to feed his people. 
Despite everything that Castro has come 
to mean, some U.S. machinery is permitted 
him by the State Department on the theory 
that a total embargo now would cause hard- 
ships to some international brokers. The 
American suppliers of machinery would lose 
money if they could not complete orders 
Castro and Guevera placed here over the 
past year or so—that’s the theory. What 
about the hardships of the Cubans who hit 
the benches for freedom. They lost more 
than money. 

Furthermore, some of the $40 million the 
Communist Cuban Government earns from 
its sales in America is paid to Canadian 
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ranchers. They have been rolling their live- 
stock south along the eastern seaboard to 
West Palm Beach. 

There, twice a week—Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days—the cattle have been shipped on the 
West India Fruit & Steamship Co. ocean 
ferries. 

The overnight ferries were shut down for 
a few days during the life of the liberty 
beachheads. But now they have resumed 
supplying Castro and returning with his 
moneymaking produce. Other Cuban cargo 
is flown in by his communized companies to 
Miami. 

It is inconceivable that tens of thousands 
of U.S. citizens do not wander about with 
& perpetually bitter taste in their mouths. 
They still are buying Castro's tobacco and 
vegetables. Even at this minute Castro’s 
plantations are selling some $2 million worth 
of tobacco a month in the United States. 
This is a Government—well documented 

. ‘The Cubans are even selling us a 
synthetic filament made by the Rayonera 
factory in the Matanzas district. Thus, the 
State Department permits this neo-Commu- 
nist competition with our own hard-hit tex- 
tile industry, which President Kennedy is 
attempting to aid. Those people at the 
State Department should check with the 
White House. 

The State Department should check with 
somebody. As recently as March 10 Castro 
was permitted to buy live cattle, live hogs, 
baby chicks, and even hatching eggs from 
us. These purchases were not made for the 
benefit of the people of Cuba. 

The livestock was being used for breeding 
purposes, so Castro could equip future col- 
lective farms. If we had not been sending 
him these animal cargoes, the Russians 
would have had to supply Cuba. This would 
have drained the scarce Soviet stocks. It 
would have put a heavy load on the already 
overburdened Red bloc merchant fleet. 

But early in March someone told the boys 
at the State Department the facts of barn- 
yard life. Only then did the trade end. But 
if we had not permitted the Cubans to make 
money in the United States they never would 
have had enough to pay for the cargoes for 
their Caribbean communes. 

What makes this business as usual be- 
tween Cuba and some private U.S. brokers 
even more galling is the fact that our mili- 
tary finds itself in an awkward position in 
Cuba. There are some dollars the Pentagon 
must pay Castro, We rent the Guantanamo 
Bay base for $150,000 a week. Also we pay 
some 3,500 Cuban workers on the base some 
$15 million a year in wages. This we have 
to do in dollars, 

But why should private U.S. citizens add to 
Castro's Communist exchequer? The anti- 
Communist Cubans who fought Soviet tanks 
on the beaches can tell you that liberty is 
dearer than money. 


Winchell Apologizes for Slur Against 
Italian-Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, many of 
our colleagues will recall the slur con- 
tained in a recent column by Walter 
Winchell in which he said that the 
reason President Kennedy did not ap- 
point any prominent Democrats of 
Italian origin to public office was because 
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always lurking in the background was 
the control by or link with the under- 
world. 

Millions of law-abiding and decent 
American citizens of Italian extraction 
felt that this was an insult to the entire 
Italian-American community. I had 
subsequently written to Winchell and 
asked for an apology. In the meantime, 
a number of my colleagues in both 
Houses of Congress were similarly deeply 
disturbed over the matter. When the 
matter was called to the attention of the 
White House and the Department of 
Justice, the White House branded Win- 
chell's statement as being totally in- 
accurate” and Attorney General Robert 
F. Kennedy said that the report by Win- 
chell was “completely false.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am now in receipt of a 
recent column by Winchell containing 
an apology and also a letter from his 
attorney Ernest Cuneo stating that “he 
was wrong and he says so.” I wish to in- 
sert these into the RECORD: 

WALTER WINCHELL OF NEw YorK—MAN 

Rahim da His MAIL 

“Wilmington, Delaware, May 4: Dear Mr. 
Winchell,” writes Joseph A. L. Errigo, “As 
gu e recording secretary of the Order of 
the Sons of Italy in America I wrote you a 
congratulatory letter on October 19, 1960, 
relating to a story written by you titled: 
Thoughts on Columbus Day’ which appeared 
in many of our papers, including the Pitts- 
burgh Post Gazette on October 11. On 
April 12, 1961, I wrote you on another matter. 
I have always had the greatest respect and 
admiration for your integrity and honesty. 

“As one of your ardent supporters in the 
Order of Sons of Italy, it now becomes nec- 
essary for me to answer many questions for 
and on your behalf, If you are wrong, and 
if you made a mistake, you should offer an 
apology and an explanation.” 

Dran Mr. Ecoico: Thanks for your letter, 
the only one not written in anger. The 
source the President hadn’t ap- 
pointed any Itallan-Americans. Because the 
Big M was always in the background. Char- 
acters (I added) right out of “The Un- 
touchables." 

Congressmen of Italian-American parents 
offer the names of four Italian-Americans 
appointed by the President. That's enough 
for me to make that fact and my apology 
public. 

The mail that brought your letter also 
brought a clipping from an Italian-American 
newspaper published in New Jersey on 
April 21. A column of comment (on this 
controversy) includes the following puzzling 
observation: “Some of our people may be 
bitter at President Kennedy for his failure 
to give due recognition to our great Demo- 
crats of Italian extraction, and justly so.” 

NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
ALLIANCE, INC., 
New York, May 11, 1961, 
Hon. Victor L. Anruso, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Victor: Walter wanted you to have 
a copy of this, 

He was wrong and he says so, and than 
this, no man can say more, 

With warm regard. 

Sincerely, 
Ernie CUNEO. 
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The Case for an Ireland, One and 
Indivisible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, long after 
England has relinquished her subject 
colonies in other parts of the world, she 
stubbornly clings to the one next door— 
the six counties that were cut off from 
Ireland in 1920 and have since been oc- 
cupied by British troops, with a satel- 
lite government under the domination 
of England. This was a betrayal of the 
freely expressed will of the Irish people. 

In 1918, and in June of 1920, the Irish 
people by a vote of 80 percent of its 
adult population throughout all of Ire- 
land declared that they wanted an Irish 
Republic for all of their land of 32 coun- 
ties—and not merely 26 of them. A 
striking example of English perfidy is 
the fact that after this vote throughout 
all of Ireland by the Irish people, 
through the process of democracy, to 
have an Irish Republic for all of their 
little ancient nation, partition was im- 
posed on them and their rights denied. 

Americans cannot understand why 
England continues its occupation of the 
six counties in defiance of world opinion. 

The Irish appeal for the restoration of 
the land that was stolen from her must 
be heard by the United Nations. 

In support of her claim for justice, I 
want to remind all Americans of the ir- 
refutable facts in the case as presented 
in the following editorial: “Ireland and 
Partition,“ from the March-April 1961 
issue of the National Hibernian Digest. 

IRELAND AND PARTITION 

American public opinion since Revolution- 
ary times has been friendly to Ireland and 
to the Irish. Today, public opinion in the 
United States is still very friendly in this 
direction. Public opinion as referred to here 
means the wishes and sentiments of the in- 
dividual men and women who make up the 
population of our country, the United States, 

A FEW EXAMPLES OUT OF MANY 

U.S. public opinion helped Ireland 
during the English-manufacturer famine 
of 1845-47 in Ireland. It also helped the 
Irish during the English landlord eviction 
period of the 1850's, Likewise, it helped the 
Fenians to strike a blow for Irish freedom 
in 1867 and helped the Clan-na-Gael of 
America to maintain the Fenian tradition 
of independence for Ireland. It helped to 
stop additional executions in Dublin of many 
leaders of Easter Week, 1916, already sen- 
tenced to death, at the time that 16 of their 
comrades had been executed without trial 
and their bodies without coffins buried in 
fresh lime to destroy quickly the last bit of 
their flesh and bones so that there would be 
“no relics.” 

It helped to stop the infamous English 
Black and Tans in 1921 from contin 
their deliberate plan to exterminate the pa- 
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triotic Irish after these English-selected 
demons had for almost 2 years murdered, 
raped, shot, burned, jailed and tortured 
thousands of innocent Irish men, women and 
children and looted their homes. 


IRELAND IS NO JOHNNY-COME-LATELY 


Ireland, one of the oldest nations in Eu- 
rope, traces its nationhood back to a point 
beyond 1,500 B.C. The nationhood of Ire- 
land had already been an accepted fact rec- 
ognized as such by Europe at the time St. 
Patrick began his missionary work in 432 
A.D, among the Irish. After 1492, America 
then called the New World recognized Ire- 
land as a one undivided nation. In short, 
the undisputable evidence formed in history 
and geography covering a period of over 
3,400 years proves that the entire island of 
Treland was always one geographical unit and 
one complete nation. 


IDENTIFICATION MARKS OF NATIONHOOD 


The identification marks of Ireland's na- 
tionhood are genuine and incontestible; one 
geographic unit with the sea and ocean as 
its boundaries; a national language, Gaelic, 
which lives today as it did in ancient times; 
a distinctive culture and code of laws from 
that of other lands; a homogeneous people 
whether they live in north, south, east, or 
west; a national tradition going back to the 
dawn of history. 

Ireland's churches and religious bodies of 
today be they Catholic, Episcopalian, Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, Baptist, the Religious 
Society of Friends, the Jewish congregations 
and also other religious denominations are 
now as in the past organized on a national 
all-Ireland basis. Her schools and univer- 
sities; her sports are and have been nation- 
wide. Her shamrocks grow in every part of 
the country; her music and song echoes 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Above and beyond all is the name 
Irish, for the people in all parts of Ireland 
are Irish and proudly tell the world that 
they are Irish. 


THE YEAR OF PARTITION, 1920 


The historical fact that all the island of 
Ireland was one national unit and one un- 
divided Ireland was never questioned until 
1920. At this time the English Government 
for its own special political purposes in 
England partitioned Ireland by cutting the 
nation into 2 parts—1 part composed of 6 
counties representing one-sixth and 1 part 
composed of 26 counties representing the 
other five-sixths of Ireland. 

Yes, it was on December 23, 1920, that 
6 of Treland's 32 counties were cut off from 
their sister counties by a law made in Eng- 
land by the English Parliament. The deed 
itself was officially called the Partition of 
Ireland Act. With pride, it can be said that 
no Irishman in the English Parliament, al- 
though some were there, ever voted for this 
act or deed. And again with pride, it can be 
said that in 1918 and in June 1920 the Irish 
people by vote of 80 percent of its adult 
population throughout all of Ireland de- 
clared that they wanted an Irish Republic 
for all their land of 32 counties. 

A striking example of English perfidy is 
the fact that after this vote throughout all 
of Ireland by the Irish people, through the 
process of democracy, to have an Irish Re- 
public for all of their little ancient nation, 
partition was imposed on them and their 
rights denied. > 

ENGLAND WANTS TWO IRELANDS 


Today, England would have the world be- 
lieve that there are two Irelands. She makes 
it appear that way. The one-sixth part, pres- 
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ently occupied by 71,000 armed English 
forces, has an English dominated and con- 
trolled government in Belfast. The five- 
sixths part, free from English military oc- 
cupation since 1922, has a government in 
Dublin. 

So the little ancient Irish nation, today, 
has two governments—one for the minority 
of 20 percent and one for the majority of 80 
percent. This setup is alfen to American 
concepts that under democracy the majority 
should rule. Under American principles of 
democracy, it is the majority of the entire 
country that counts in an election of a gov- 
ernment. 

As long as English armed forces occupy any 
part of Ireland, against the wishes. of the 
Majority of Irishmen, the Irish nation as 
such is an English military-occupied land 
where democracy is denied. The denial of 
democracy to Ireland should pain American 
public opinion if and when it is informed 
and aroused. Justice requires and demands 
that all of Ireland should be free entirely 
from English occupation and that the gov- 
ernment of the Irish Republic should govern 
all the land. 


4 JOB TO BE DONE 


Hibernians, there is a job to be done. 
Unite on it. American public opinion, world 
renowned for its fair play to all, must be 
kept informed that partition with all its 
repugnancy to democracy exists in Ireland 
and that England is solely responsible for this 
evil condition. American public opinion, ever 
eager to help the oppressed, must be aroused 
to the fact that England today maintains a 
police state in its occupied area of Ireland— 
a police state similar in structure and func- 
tion to the ones that America in World War 
II found it morally proper and absolutely 
necessary to destroy. 


Rural Electric Co-op Leaders Mobilize fer 
Success of Rural Areas Development 
Program 0 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 1, President Kennedy 
signed into law the $394 million areas 
development bill, an action that some 
day may be as significant to the rural 
economy as the rural electrification pro- 
gram has been. 

This week, some 750 rural electric 
co-op leaders from across the Nation are 
in Washington for a Rural Areas De- 
velopment Conference sponsored by the 
National Rural Electric Co-op Associa- 
tion. The conference makes it possible 
for member systems to unite their 
Strength and combine their abilities and 
resources toward the common goal of 
revitalizing their communities and rais- 
ing the economic and social standards 
of the areas they serve. 

During the conference, delegates heard 
REA Administrator Norman Clapp out- 
line the REA approach to rural areas 
development. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to include Mr. 
Clapp’s speech in the Recorp: 
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THE REA APPROACH TO RURAL AREAS 
DEVELOPMENT 


The size and temper of this great gather- 
ing here today demonstrates one thing for 
sure about the rural areas development 
program. 

There is no question about the interest 
that the leaders of rural electrification co- 
operatives have in this program, Nor is there 
any question about your enthusiasm and 
determination to do something about im- 
proving the economy of the rural communi- 
ties in which you live. 

Now that you have made that clear, let's 
get down to cases about the size of the job 
we face and do some hardheaded thinking 
about how we should proceed to develop our 
areas. 

When we look at our national economy, 
we see a sharp disparity of income and eco- 
nomic opportunity between rural areas and 
urban areas. Census figures show that the 
median annual income for an urban family 
in 1959 was $5,755. The median income for 
farm families was less than half that 
amount—only $2,800. 

Now that does not mean we want to pull 
down the economic levels of the urban areas. 
It simply means we must get busy and build 
up the economic health of the rural areas. 
From a better adjustment of income between 
these two great segments of our economy will 
come greater growth for both. Each will 
serve as a better market for the other. Busi- 
ness will prosper, production will increase— 
and be consumed. 

The present disparity in income refiects 
low farm prices, and it also reflects wide- 
spread rural underemployment. It doesn't 
take as many people to raise the food and 
fiber we consume as it used to. Unfortu- 
nately, many of the people displaced from 
full-time agriculture have not found jobs 
off-the-farm, There are not enough jobs to 
go around in rural America today. 

One unhappy result of all this is that our 
young people are leaving the farm in large 
numbers. The Department of Agriculture 
estimates that fully 75 percent of our farm 
youths leave the rural communities where 
they grew up and went to school by the time 
they are 30 years old. 

Our areas are losing these young people to 
towns and cities, and the rural population 
left behind is an aging one. In 1959, for ex- 
ample, young men and women of 20 to 34 
years of age comprised only 14 percent of 
our farm population. This age group repre- 
sented 19 percent of our urban population. 

It was in 1958, for the first time in the 
history of our farm population, that there 
were more people on farms who were over 
45 years of age than there were people be- 
tween 18 and 45. 

This aging creates many difficulties for a 
community in terms of education, health 
facilities, taxes, new business and services. 
I will not comment on them further today 
except to say that this Imbalance between 
young people and older people is a serious 
threat to the future soundness and growth 
of our rural communities. The economic 
health of a community depends upon its 
retaining its proportionate share of young 
men and women, starting new families, new 
households, and new enterprise. 

The economic lag in rural areas also has 
serious implications for our national econ- 
omy, both from the standpoint of domestic 
welfare and from the standpoint of our posi- 
tion as a world power: Domestically, the de- 
pressed state of rural income is acting as a 
brake on the whole recovery program. The 
jobs of city workers depend in large measure 
on the market in rural areas for the things 
they manufacture and sell. In recent years, 
agriculture alone has represented a $56 bil- 
lion annual market for production goods and 
consumer goods. Figures for 1955 show that 
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farmers spent $795 million for automobiles 
and trucks; more than $1 billion for house- 
furnishings and equipment; more than $2 
billion for clothing. It should be perfectly 
obvious to everyone that what hurts the 
rural market hurts the urban worker as well. 
When rural people can buy, city cash regis- 
ters will ring. 


REA and REA-financed electric systems 
have for 26 years been in the forefront of the 
battle to raise living standards in rural areas. 
We helped bring the blessings and the enor- 
mous productive power of electricity to rural 
people. We are moving fast to help bring 
them the modern telephone service which 
has been denied them for so long. In pro- 
viding these services, tens of thousands of 
new jobs for local people have been created. 
With this background of leadership in boot- 
strap enterprise, we have logical responsi- 
bility to offer leadership in the wider fields of 
rural areas development, 

Our job cannot end with bringing people 
electricity and telephones. These services 
for 
many young people, but they are not enough 
by themselves to arrest the drift away from 
our communities—and away from the meters 
on your power systems. Idle services on our 
co-op systems have reached the 500,000 mark. 

We now must tackle the crisis of rural 
income and find ways to keep a larger share 
of the food and fiber dollar at home, where 
it is produced. 

I am convinced that President Kennedy's 
farm bill, which offers farm producers a 
means of uniting and through democratic 
processes, molding the production of their 
commodities to fit market demands, will go 
a long way toward raising farm prices to fair 
and réasonable levels. It represents one 
vital and essential approach to the problems 
which beset us. 

But again, even higher farm prices alone 
will not solve the need. As farm tech- 
nology advances, the actual production of 
farm commodities requires fewer people. 
Many rural people need supplementary em- 
ployment and are unable to find it. 

Those of us in rural electrification have 
long been identified with the needs and 
aspirations of rural people. I think we can 
say, in all modesty, that we know a thing 
or two about helping rural people help 
themselves through cooperative action. Let 
us now apply this knowledge to the creation 
of more rural employment. Let's provide 
more paychecks, circulate more dollars, gen- 
erate a more vital national economy. 

How can we do it? What do we need to 
bring this to pass? 

First, we need local leadership. We need 
men and women who are determined and 
imaginative. We need people of energy who 
are impatient of delay. We need the quali- 
ties that you people here today have to 
offer. We need your development groups, 
your committees, your cooperatives. Pull 
together all those local people who can make 
and will make a genuine contribution. 

Then develop complete information on 
your local needs and resources. Get the 
facts on your labor supply and local skills. 
Find out where your food and fiber and 
timber go when they leave your area, Know 
the size of your local market for goods and 
services, and study the requirements of all 
your markets. Make a complete inventory 
of your community, and plan how they can 
best be fitted into potential markets. 

Third, concentrate on homegrown indus- 
try. There is no reason why our rural areas 
should not retain a bigger share of the food 


and fiber processing dollar. We can do 


much more food processing, packing, han- 
dling, and packaging close to home than we 
are doing now. Let’s get our farm produc- 
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tion as nearly ready for the retail store as we 
possibly can. 
. * * * * 


Give some careful thought to developing 
better recreational facilities. Frequently, a 
distressed agricultural area has great poten- 
tial for outdoor recreation and tourist busi- 
ness. And make no mistake. The tourist 
business is very big business today. You lo- 
cal people have it in your power to make 
sure your woods and rivers and lakes are de- 
veloped intelligently, to be of maximum ben- 
efit to all people who use them. The multi- 
purpose development of natural resources, 
particularly water resources, is not new to 
REA people. Be tough-minded enough to 
oppose those interests who imagine recrea- 
tion to consist of a roadside string of hot dog 
stands and cabarets. Recreational projects 
should improve a community, not cheapen 
it. Scenery belongs to everyone. Make it an 
attraction, not an eyesore. 

Finally, what is needed is long-term, low- 
interest credit for rural projects. The new 
Area Redevelopment Act will make some such 
credit available for new enterprises in desig- 
nated depressed areas. In other areas, plan- 
ners should investigate the loan programs 
of the Small Business Administration, Farm- 
ers Home Administration, and other Federal 
agencies, including REA. As far as conven- 
tional financing is concerned, the tight 
money situation which has plagued small 
business for so many years appears to be 
easing somewhat. You can be certain that 
this Administration is golng to pay careful 
attention to the credit needs of small 
enterprise. 

In initiating any program of community 
development, there are several pitfalls which 
we must be careful to avoid. One is the dan- 
ger of eternal planning, of confusing the 
organization for action with action Itself. 

* . . . . 

There also is a danger that this program 
can degenerate into a kind of game of in- 
dustrial musical chairs. Merely moving a 
plant from one part of the country to an- 
other will not solve our problems. It will 
raise neither our national income nor our 
national product, The Federal Government 
cannot participate in programs involving the 
pirating of industry from one place to an- 
other. It may be that local groups think 
they can justify such actions out of strictly 
local considerations, but we at REA certainly 
could not justify them on a national basis. 
And I suspect that whatever local advantage 
such a game might seem to have would in 
the end prove only temporary. Keep your 
eye on homegrown projects. 

I hope that I have made this point clear. 
It is certainly sound and praiseworthy to 
improve your community so that an indus- 
try will want to locate there. It is something 
else again to extend artificial bait in the 
form of uneconomic cash or other induce- 
ments. 

Finally, there is the danger of making im- 
prudent or unsound investments. Be sure 
there is an adequate market before you 
leap into a new venture. Be sure that the 
goods and services you sell can be priced 
competitively. The projects you initiate will 
be only as sound as your own judgment. 

Now let's talk about where REA fits into 
this program for rural areas development. 
I can only speak for REA today and not for 
any other agency. 

First, our interest is in you. Our Interest 
is tied to our working relationship with 
1,000 rural electric borrowers and 750 tele- 
phone borrowers, Our interest is in’ you 
and the more than 20 million rural people in 
2,700 counties who depend on the systems 
you represent for low-cost electric power 
and telephone service. We want these people 
to continue to receive all the power and 
modern telephone service they need at rea- 
sonable rates, and we believe one way to 
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assure this is to help you develop a healthy 
balance between agriculture and industry. 

Second, as an agency responsible for pub- 
lic funds, we have a self-interest in the 
growth and financial stability of our bor- 
rowers and the protection of the Govern- 
ment's loans in your rural electric systems. 
The migration of our young people out of 
rural areas, the depressed state of farm 
income, and the lack of job opportunities 
pose a threat to your continued growth and 
security, which must be met. 

Third, we have an interest as a lender of 
section 5 funds. We expect to emphasize 
the availability of section 5 loans through 
our borrowers to finance the installation of 
electric machinery and equipment for in- 
dustrial, commercial, and agricultural en- 
terprises in rural areas, 

REA's interest in rural community de- 
velopment is clear on all these counts, and I 
want to emphasize that in this sense we 
are prepared to offer any assistance we can 
to borrowers, no matter where they may be 
located. 


But the major burden and initiative must, 
of necessity, fall on you people here and 
your neighbors back home. I hope you will 
face up to the challenge when you return 
home and get some projects on the drawing 
boards that will help us stop this migra- 
tion of our young people to the citics and 
boost rural income, 

The greatness of America is rooted deep 
in its soll. The distinctive stamp of Ameri- 
can character has sprung from the pioneer 
life of yesterday and the influence of rural 
living today. Here the rugged independ- 
ence of the individual, the human qualities 
of neighborliness, the virtues of coopera- 
tion have been nurtured. We must not, we 
cannot, abandon rural America to economic 
inertia, for in these rural communities, as 
well as in our magnificent technology, lie 
the wellsprings of our greatness, 


Detroit, 1931: A Changing Face—A 
Growing Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article prepared and published 
by the Michigan Bell Telephone Co., en- 
titled Detroit, 1961: A Changing Face 
A Growing Force”: 

The Michigan Bell Telephone Co. has pre- 
pared and published a report entitled Do- 
trolt, 1961; A Changing Face—A Growing 
Force.“ 

The report points out that Motor City is 
only a limited description of Detroit's new 
makeup. The Detroit of 1961 is a city that 
is broadening its manufacturing horizons, 
adding new industries (120 per year), and 
building an even healthier and more diversi- 
fied business community. 

Detroit creates more wealth per capita than 
any other city in the United States. Nearly 
50 percent of Detroit's total labor force is 
engaged in the stable, wealth-building ac- 
tivities of manufacturing or construction, 
Productivity in these two flelds doubles that 
of San Francisco and is half again as great 
as New York's. Detroit's wage scale equals 
or exceeds that of any other industrial area, 
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and only Washington, D.C.’s spending meas- 
ures up to the $10 billion Detroit spends 
annually for goods and services. 

Starting from the Detroit River, redevel- 
opment activity is reaching deep inside the 
city to create new housing and provide 
needed acreage for industrial, commercial, 
and institutional expansion. Port activity 
In 1960 opened_a new gateway to greatness 
for Detroit as an international shipping 
center. Now 101 oversea ports in 48 coun- 
tries are linked to the port of Detroit by 
regularly scheduled steamship lines. In an 
8-month shipping season total tonnage go- 
ing through the Detroit River exceeds com- 
bined tonnage through the Panama and Suez 
Canals in a full year. 

Detroit is a busy city—busy growing, busy 
creating its greatest progress in history. 
DETROIT’S INDUSTRIAL MAKEUP IS DIVERSIFSED 


More people are employed in nonautomo- 
tive manufacturing im Detroit than are em- 
ployed in all manufacturing in either Boston, 
St. Louis, Baltimore or San Francisco. 

The city is a production giant in the fields 
of machine tool accessories, gray-iron foundry 
items, metal stampings and hardware. De- 
troit uses more finished steel (more than 10 
percent of the total national output) than 
any other industrial area in the country, and 
tanks high in the manufacture of drugs, 
paints and varnishes, wirework, tires, ma- 
chine tools, and office machinery. Wayne 
County, according to Dun & Bradstreet's new 
Metalworking Directory, is now the third 
largest metalworking county in the United 
States. Of the 145 classifications of manu- 
facturing recognized by the Department of 
Commerce, 127 are represented in Detroit. 
(For a partial list of the wide range of in- 
dustries in Detroit, see exhibit A.) 


DETROIT’'S COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXPAN- 
SION SHOWS STEADY INCREASE 


With each decade, Detroit's ability to ex- 
pand gathers momentum. More industrial 
bullding permits were issued during the past 
decade than in any other decade of the city's 
history (including two booming postwar 
periods). 

The number of industrial building permits 
issucd in Detroit from 1920-29 was 1,486, 
and from 1930-39 the total issued was 674. 
In the decade from 1940-49, the number 
jumped to 1,242, But even this total was 
small compared with the 2,306 industrial 
bullding permits issued from 1950-59. 

And here's just a partial list of building 
permits issued by the city of Detroit during 
the first 11 months of 1980: 

Twenty-six new factory and shop buildings 
with a valuation of 61,327,815. 

Three hundred and seventy-six additions 
and alterations to factory and shop buildings 
with a valuation of $4,454,708. 

Sixty-three new office buildings with a 
valuation of $2,008,800. 

One hundred seventy-one additions and 
alterations to office buildings with a valua- 
tion of $2,271,804. 

Sixty-five new storage and warehouse 
buildings with a valuation of $1,569,355. 

One hundred forty additions and altera- 
tions to storage and warehouse buildings 
with a valuation of $2,156,459, 

Sixty-five store buildings with a valun- 
tion of 62,145,750. 

Four hundred thirty-one additions and 
alterations to store buildings with a valua- 
tion of $1,884,893. 

A total of 219 new building permits with 
a valuation of $7,051,720, and 1,118 permits 
for additions and alterations with a valun- 
tion of $10,767,954 were issued. 

The sources of these statistics were the 
city bullding Inspector's office and the city 
plan commission, 


DETROIT ATTRACTS NEW INDUSTRY 


Good government, a designed-for-indus- 
try expressway system, production know- 
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how, a limitless pool of skilled labor all serve 
to attract out-of-State industrial firms at 
the rate of 120 per year. 

During the past two years, Detroit has 
welcomed more than 300 firms from out of 
State, according to the Detroit City Indus- 
trial Coordinator. 

More than 400 industrial and commercial 
firms have expanded in Detroit during the 
past two years. d 

Here are just a few projects undertaken in 
1960 or planned for this year: 

Cadillac House Motel, adjacent to Detroit's 
Civic Center, was constructed at a cost of 
$1,500,000. 

Casa Balcona, a $10 million cooperative 
apartment building, is planned on a 5-acre 
site 


The Detroit Edison Co. announced a con- 
struction budget of $70 million. 

Easton Manufacturing Co. will build a 
new research center at an estimated cost of 
$1,250,000. 

Fairlane Shopping Center announced a 
$15 million project on a 50-acre site. 

Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association 
built a $1 million national headquarters 
building. 

Plans have been announced for two 21- 
story apartment buildings and a shopping 
center, costing $13 million in the Gratiot 
Redevelopment Area. 

A $1 million home office for the Great 
Lakes Insurance Co. has been announced. 

A 5-story, 80-unit motel, Highland Inn 
Motor Motel, will be built at a cost of $1 
million. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. plans a $1 
million expansion at its Stainless & Strip 
Division. 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co. announced 
a construction program during 1960 of 
$101,500,000, including three new buildings 
to house its engineering department, Wood- 
ward Division headquarters, and a service 
center. They will cost $6 million and will 
be located on a 40-acre unit. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. plans to 
spend 822,238,000 on new facilities and 
equipment. 2 

The New York Central Railroad work 
On a $13 million electronically controlled 
freight yard. 

A 12-story office building is planned in the 
Northland Shopping Center area. An identi- 
Cal building will follow if the first unit is 
successful. The two structures will cost ap- 
Proximately $8 million. 

A 17-story hotel, costing $2,500,000 will be 
built downtown. 

A GREAT CITY PLANS YOR A FORGE-AHEAD INDUS- 
TRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FUTURE AND—LOOKS 
TO THE SOCIAL NEEDS OF ITS PEOPLE 
Twenty-one clearance and conservation 

Projects (covering nearly 3,000 acres) make 

a strong contribution to Detroit's new 

growth in greatness. 

Blight areas are belng transformed into 
park settings for long-needed housing proj- 
ects. Progress-planned corridors are cutting 
wide arcs through yesterday's slums—pro- 
viding prime sites for industrial, commer- 
cial, and institutional growth. 

An example of such projects is Lafayette 
Towers where construction will start this 
spring on a 444-acre site. Estimated cost of 
this project is $14 million, including twin- 
20-story apartment buildings, a 2-level 351- 
car garage, and a swimming pool and recre- 
ation area. The towers will contain 680 
living units. 

WESTSIDE INDUSTRIAL CORRIDOR 


Located less than a mile from the shopping 
district on Woodward Avenue and a half 
mile from the new Convention Hall, the 
West Side Industrial District is a project 
designed to create a center for wholesaling, 
Manufacturer's warehousing, truck termi-~ 
Nals, and light industry. The Fort-Vernor 
Expressway will be routed directly to the 
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north of the district, providing a nonstop 
westerly route to Chicago, easterly to Port 
Huron, and southerly to Ohio. The district 
lies along a section of the Detroit River 
which has potentialities for much more in- 
tensive marine terminal activity in the 
future. 

Here are a few of the commercial and in- 
dustrial firms that have elected to locate in 
the West Side Industrial Corridor: 

National Dry Goods proposes to buld a 
$125,000 warehouse and office facility. 

Rim & Wheel Service Co. has been operat- 
ing from its modern $125,000 building. 

A $5 million Graphic Arts Center (for 
printing and allied industries) will absorb 
17 acres. 

Holiday Inn is planning a 100-unit, mil- 
lion-dollar hotel. 

Detroit has 18 major redevelopment proj- 
ects, totaling $150,791,000, either underway 
or in planning stages. Three conservation 
projects, amounting to $39,320,883, also are 
in various stages of development. The 21 
clearance and conservation projects total 
$190,111,903. 

(For a list of major redevelopment and 
rehabilitation projects, see Exhibit B.) 
DOWNTOWN DETROIT MAKES STRONG BID FOR 

LEADERSHIP IN RETAIL SALES 


Downtown Detroit contains the most 
highly concentrated shopping facilities of 
any major city in the country. Clustered in 
an area 8 blocks long by 4 blocks wide 
are 800 department and specialty stores. It 
is estimated that Downtown Detroit ac- 
counts for one-third of the total volume of 
retail trade in the standard Metropolitan 
Detroit area—significant evidence that ur- 
ban Detroit is still making a strong contri- 
bution to the economic health of the metro- 
politan area. 

PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL VILLAGE WOULD PRO- 
VIDE SHARP INCREASE OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
IN THE DOWNTOWN AREA 
A 30-acre site in the downtown redevelop- 

ment area has been selected as the site for 

an International Village. This village would 
include a strip of continental resort-type 
motor hotels, an international trade office 
building, a high-rise apartment building, 
several large restaurants and night clubs, 
and a group of restaurants, gift and curio 
shops of an international type 

Not only would the village Attract more 
conventions to Detroit, but it would also 
attract thousands of tourists, stimulate de- 
velopment of other businesses, and cause a 
general surge of local business activity in the 
downtown business district, according to 
The Detroiter, a weekly publication of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce. 

DETROIT EMERGES AS A CONVENTION INDUSTRY 

GIANT 


Although a newcomer to the top ranks of 
the convention industry, Detroit is rapidly 
climbing to the lead position. 

In 1950, convention spending was esti- 
mated at $6,500,000. By 1957, spending had 
risen to $10 million. In 1958, eager-to-spend 
delegates vaulted the figure to $11,390,000. 
In 1959 and 1960, spending rose to $13,250,000 
and $17,182,000, respectively. And in 1961, 
this amount will be nearly doubled when 
convention spending is expected to soar to 
the $30 million mark, according to the De- 
troit Convention and Tourist Bureau. 
DETROIT’S CONVENTION INDUSTRY LOOKS TO A 

$65 MILLION FUTURE 


The Detroit Convention and Tourist Bu- 
reau has advance bookings for 358 conven- 
tions through 1972. An estimated 839,000 
delegates will attend the conventions and 
spend $65 million. 

A recently announced $8 million project 
that will offer a combination of hotel and 
motel facilities is sure to give added thrust 
to Detroit’s convention business. A 306- 
room high rise center hotel will be flanked 
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by two 100-unit motel wings. Features will 

include a dining room seating 400 persons, 

a garage designed to hold 300 cars, an Olym- 

pic-size swimming pool on the garage roof, 

and an outdoor restaurant. F 

PORT OF DETROIT SHOWS 461-PERCENT INCREASE 
IN OVERSEA TRADE SINCE 1958 


The St. Lawrence Seaway has firmly es-, 
tablished the port of Detroit as a new gate- 
way to world trade. Since 1958, oversea ship- 
ments and receipts through the port of De- 
troit have shown a 461.5-percent increase. 
Detroit is the pivot of the Michigan Customs 
District, and now handles a greater volume 
of imports and exports than any other port 
of entry except New York. 

The acting port of Detroit director reports 
that oversea shipments and receipts climbed 
from 68,626 cargo tons in 1957 to 87,232 tons 
in 1958. They jumped to 362,808 tons in 
1959, and reached 489,791 tons as of October 
1960. The estimated total tonnage for the 
1960 season exceeded a half-million tons, 
and exports during 1960 nearly doubled the 
volume of imports. 


DETROIT PREPARES FOR LEADERSHIP AS AN 
INTERNATIONAL PORT 


The current net direct income from gen- 
eral oversea cargo is $17 per cargo ton, while 
indirect Income amounts to $51 per cargo 
ton, according to the Port of Detroit Com- 
mission. 

The commission estimates that within 3 
years the port should receive between $3 
million and $9 million in direct income. In 
the distribution of this additional income, 
wholesale trade is expected to account for 
between $800,000 and $1,400,000; retail trade 
between 81,800,000 and $3,200,000; finance, 
insurance, and real estate between $1,200,000 
and $2,200,000; and services between $l,- 
200,000 and $2,200,000. 

The commission further estimates that 
this influx of income into the area will stim- 
ulate indirect financial benefits amounting 
to between $10 and $18 million. 


Waterfront improvements, totaling $1,600,- 
000, will be constructed this spring. Three 
projects included in the program are: An 
Engel Park marina for seasonal mooring of 
330 boats, costing $981,000; outboard launch- 
ing facilities at the foot of St. Jean Street, 
$368,000; and a civic center breakwater and 
dock, $250,000. 

DETROIT MARKET FACTS 

The Detroit market zone, which includes 
Detroit and 18 communities in the metro- 
politan area, has a population of 2,412,620. 
The Detroit zone includes 689,320 families, 
with a junior market of 885,440 children 18 
years of age or younger, according to Michi- 
gan Bell Telephone Co, commercial engi- 
neers. 

In September of 1960, the number of tele- 
phones in the Detroit zone reached 1,129,904, 
an increase of 127,213 since 1955 and 26,105 
more than in 1959. Customers made an 
average of 5,625,952 telephone calls a day 
from these telephones. 

During the first 10 months of 1960, per- 
mits were issued in the Detroit zone for 
2.644 new homes, with a valuation of $37,- 
358,818, Also issued were 834 industrial and 
commercial building permits, with a valua- 
tion of $34,115,143, and 11,858 permits for 
alterations and additions, with a valuation 
of $41,068,363. Permits for 6,202 garnges, 
valued at $7,273,549, and 134 miscellaneous 
permits, valued at $123,528, were issued, 
making a total of 21,672 building permits 
and a valuation of $119,939,401. These 
figures came from the various building in- 
spectors’ offices. 

Employment figures for the first 10 months 
of 1960, showed an average of 1,301,560 em- 
ployed persons in Wayne, Oakland, and 
Macomb Counties, the three most populous 
counties in the Detroit metropolitan area. 
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The total represented an increase of 14,060 
over the same period of 1959, according to 
the Michigan Employment Security Commis- 
sion, 

Ot these persons in the labor force, 514,550 
were in manufacturing, 520,790 in nonman- 
ufacturing, 129,520 in Government employ, 
10,700 in farm labor, and 126,000 self em- 
ployed. 

Retail sales in the Detroit zone for the 
first 10 months of 1960 totaled $2,617,875,526. 
Retail sales in Detroit were 11 percent above 
the national level in 1959. Total retail sales 
for Wayne County for the first 10 months of 
1960 were $3,246,193,833. Retail sales in the 
Detroit zone represent 81 percent of the 
Wayne County total. 

Residents in the Detroit zone spent $799,- 
221,088 for food, $569,591,231 for automo- 
biles, $321,480,385 for general merchandise, 
$174,651,061 for bullding materials, $137,- 
893,950 for apparel, $123,720,710 for furni- 
ture, and $491,317,101 for miscellaneous 
items, according to the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Revenue and the US, Census of 
Business. 

According to the Sales Management Survey 
of Buying Power, the Detrolt zone had a 
spendable income (after taxes) of $5,241,- 
979,410. The average income per household 
in 1959 was $7,593. 

As of June 1960, banking institutions in 
the Detroit zone showed total resources of 
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$4,816,527,573 and total deposits of $4,380,- 
964,184, according to individual bank state- 
ments. Bank debits for the first 11 months 
of 1960 amounted to $98,494,110,000, an in- 
crease of $6,975,800 (7.6 percent) over the 
same 11 months of 1959. Detroit checkhook 
spending was up, according to the Federal 
Reserve Bank Research Department. As of 
October, among the major areas in the Mid- 
west, bank debits of Detroit and Chicago 
scored the largest rise, up 9 and 10 percent 
respectively, 

Motor vehicle registration for Wayne 
County in 1959 totaled 1,008,725. Only two 
counties in the United States have a higher 
registration. In 1959, more new cars were 
sold in Wayne County than mn Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, Delaware, Idaho, Maine, and New 
Hampshire combined. 

In 1959, 167,411 new cars were sold in 
Wayne County. For the first 9 months of 
1960, new car sales in Wayne County reached 
121,084. Added to the new car sales figure, 
was the sale of an estimated 275,000 used 
cars during the first 9 months of 1960. 

Approximately 352,000 vehicles enter and 
leave the Detrolt zone each 24-hour period. 

These figures came from the Michigan 
Department of State, the State highway de- 
partment, Michigan Auto Dealers Associa- 
tion, and the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association. 


EXxIURIT B 


Major redevelopment and rehabilitation projects 
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Exner A 


Here is just a partial list of industries 
that are making Detroit a growing industrial 
force: 7 flour mills; 119 meat product 
plants; 17 canning and preserving plants; 79 
beverage companies; 7 hat, cap, and millinery 
manufacturers; 11 paper mills; 466 commer- 
cial printers; 14 industrial organic chem- 
ical firms; 86 soap and detergent manufac- 
turers; 52 paint, varnish, and lacquer manu- 
facturers; 13 petroleum refineries; 11 manu- 
facturers of tires and inner tubes; 9 flat 
glass companies; 55 blast furnaces, steel- 
works, rolling and finishing mills; 50 iron 
and steel foundries; 17 rolling and extrud- 
ing plants; 34 cutlery, hand tool, and general 
hardwere manufacturers; 47 millwork, ve- 
neer, plywood, and prefabricated structural 
wood products; 48 concrete, gypsum and 
plaster products; 50 iron and steel foundries; 
207 fabricated structral metal products; 29 
jewelry, silverware, and plated ware; 41 toys, 
amusement, sporting, and athletic goods; 
52 nonferrous foundries; 74 miscellaneous 
primary metal industries; 106 coating, en- 
graving, and allied services; and 36 office, 
computing, and accounting machines, 

Source: City of Detroit personal property 
rolls. 
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Students Hope To Meet German Pal 
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Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of ideological conflict, when divi- 
sion and misunderstanding among free 
people gives advantage to the enemies of 
freedom, it is encouraging to learn about 
actions initiated by our young people to 
exchange ideas and develop friendships 
and understanding with their counter- 
parts in foreign countries. The follow- 
ing article from the Virginian-Pilot and 
Portsmouth Star newspapers in my dis- 
trict is an account of just such an activ- 
ity on the part of a group of students at 
Cradock High School located in Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

I am sure there are students in other 
high schools who are participating in 
similar exchanges with students of other 
countries. I commend them for their 
good work in building good will. It has 
often seemed to me that people-to-peo- 
ple contacts like this can be more effec- 
tive in promoting our country’s foreign 
Policy objectives than any other type of 
diplomacy: 

STUDENTS Horx To MEET GERMAN Pat 

(By Charles V. Pritchard) 

PortsMoutTH—If they can figure a way to 
finance it, members of a Cradock High School 
English class will meet one of their German 
pen pals this Christmas, 

One of Miss Cora Mae Fitzgerald's fresh- 
man English classes wants to invite the 
Germany pupil here. 

The pen pal project started in September 
after the puplls learned that Ingeborg Jutta 
Gregory is a native of Germany. Her father 
Was killed in the war, and later her mother 
Married an American, P. L. Gregory. About 
4 years ago, they came to America and they 
now live at 7 Sampson Place in Cradock. 

American English students and German 
English students began correspondence when 
Miss Fitzgerald's class sent a box to Ger- 
many. It was filled with candy, marshmal- 
lows, and chewing gum, most of which are 
quite expénsive or unavailable in Germany. 
Miss Fitzgerald sent the German English 
class’ teacher, Wolfgang Erbroth, toffee and 
cigarettes. 

The German English students responded 
with a box and letters. Their box was filled 
with homemade cookies and cognac choco- 
lates. Their letters said they liked the gift 
from America, but the chocolate was too 
sweet." Germans like their chocolate bitter. 

More letters followed. Then tapes re- 
Placed paper. Voices of Cradock students 
went east, and voices of German students 
came west. Included on the tape from Ger- 
many was the class singing “Oh, Suzanna” 
and “Carry Me Back to Ole Virginny.“ Miss 
Fitzgerald said that, except for the tempo 
of the State song being faster than it is 
Sung here, it was very nice. 

The Cradock students now are packing a 
box with American newspapers, magazines, 
and compositions on life in America which, 
the German students requested. 

Miss Fitzgerald reports that the project 
has been a very interesting one for the 
Students. It has helped them in their 
Studies and she hopes it has increased world 
understanding. 
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Because classes stay together in Germany, 
Miss Gregory remembers her former class- 
mates and tells about them when the letters 
are read or the tape is played in class. 

Miss Fitzgerald's class will be together 
again next year, too, so they will be able to 
continue the pen-pal project. For this 
reason, the idea to invite a student here 
from Germany developed. 

At first the students talked about the 
wonderful opportunity it would be for one 
or more of them to be able to go to Germany. 

But after thinking about how wonderful 
America is, they decided that it would be 
much nicer if a German student could come 
to this country. 


Director Bennett Tells How To Improve 
the Administration of Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1,1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most efficient and progressive agencies 
of the U.S. Government is the Bureau 
of Prisons and its highly regarded Direc- 
tor, Mr. James V. Bennett. 

His reputation as a modern penologist 
is nationwide because of his success in 
rehabilitating violators of the law. His 
constructive experience in this field is 
an inspiration to inmates, prison officials, 
judges, and probation officers, who seek 
out and benefit from his philosophy of 
justice tempered with mercy. 

Mr. Bennett is concerned about the 
disparity in sentencing, and he docu- 
ments his theme with actual but anony- 
mous cases that reveal the uneven ad- 
ministration of justice from court to 
court and State to State. 

He tells of two cases that indicated 
no significant differences for sentencing 
purposes, but they appeared before dif- 
ferent judges and the first man received 
15 years in prison and the second man 
30 days.” 

There is much food for thought in 
Director Bennett's observations and sug- 
gestions. I, therefore, under previous 
permission, insert in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text of 
the speech that he gave before the Sixth 
Circuit Judiciary Conference at Dear- 
born, Mich., on April 28, 1961, titled 
“Count-Down for Judicial Sentencing”: 

Count-Down For JUDICIAL SENTENCING 
(By James V. Bennett, Director, Bureau of 

Prisoners, before the Sixth Circuit Judi- 

ciary Conference, Dearborn, Mich., Apr. 

28, 1961) 

The title I selected for this paper Count- 
Down for Judicial Sentencing’—sounds a 
little more ominous and much more mathe- 
matical than I intended at the time I sub- 
mitted it to my good friend and your dis- 
tinguished colleague, Judge Levin. No com- 
parison with modern space science, however, 
is needed to alert us to the fact that a search- 
ing and perhaps agonizing reappraisal of 
present sentencing methods is also under- 
way. Yet I doubt, as a matter of fact, that 
the new wonders of this scientific age would 
be of much more help to us in our delibera- 
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tions than it was to one of the obsessive 
compulsive gamblers we have in one of our 
institutions. 

I refer to a bank officer who had a long 
record of reliability and trustworthiness. 
I presume he would have continued in what 
he apparently considered a dull routine had 
he not suddenly acquired an uncontrollable 
urge to obtain a lot of money quickly, pos- 
sibly for some foreign travel he had in mind. 
He read that a Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology instructor had devised a strategy 
for winning at blackjack. With the aid of an 
electronic computer this mathematics genius 
found that the chances of winning at black- 
jack depended greatly on the cards that 
had been played in previous hands, With 
the use of an electronic brain that is guiding 
some men through space and showing others 
how to make money on the commodity ex- 
change he evolved a formula which showed 
for instance that the house wins more often 
if the aces have been exhausted and the 
player more often if the fives have been ex- 
hausted. Our guest checked this theory as 
best he could and then undertook to put it 
into practice with the bank's money, His 
only difficulty was that he did not have 
beside him at the gambling table a com- 
puter and data processing machine to help 
him apply in the few seconds allowed to 
place a bet the proven system. To his ever- 
lasting chagrin he lost a great deal of the 
bank's money and ended up ignominiously 
in one of our institutions teaching fifth 
grade arithmetic to persons less advantaged 
in this esoteric field. 

It may be that some day some electronic 
whiz will come along who can develop what 
the computer people call a program which 
will enable the judge to put into the ma- 
chine certain facts, standards and values 
about the prisoner at the bar and out will 
come the perfect sentence—consistent in 
every way with the needs of the defendant, 
the sound objectives of law enforcement and 
in conformity with a humane and civilized 
system of justice. 

That may seem remote now but experi- 
mental research is already underway to deter- 
mine how accurately a computer can predict 
the future conduct of individuals having 
like backgrounds, mental capacities, skills, 
experiences, and so on. Princeton grades fts 
football players that way, baseball managers 
are thus determining their batting orders, 
and 7,000 doctors are assigned each year on 
the basis of computer findings. 

If we could find out and scale the impor- 
tant factors and considerations which should 
be taken into account in determining the 
correct sentence the computer might be 
helpful. As a matter of fact, with the help 
of a Ford Foundation grant we are ourselves 
now trying to determine the factors which 
account for one prisoner making good in the 
community after he is discharged and why 
another one fails. So, in my countdown on 
judicial sentencing I suggest that the poten- 
tlalities of electronic computers and data- 
processing machines be taken into account. 

My next number in the countdown series 
calis to mind the fact that our population 
will increase by 50 percent in the next 20 
years. Thus there will be not only more 
people to keep in order but more accom- 
panying strains and stresses upon our social 
structure. The growing rate of alcoholism, 
divorce, and unemployment as well as the 
degree to which race relationships and 
urbanization are changing point inexorably 
to a further increase in our crime rate. If 
you judge, for instance, the effect the auto- 
mobile has already had upon the growth 
and prevalence of crime it’s not difficult to 
imagine what will happen in an era when 
our population becomes larger, more mobile 
and more dependent upon cars. What in- 
deed will happen to the economically dis- 
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advantaged when the automobile becomes 
even more of a necessity and status symbol 
than it is at present. Upward of 275,000 
automobiles are now being stolen each year 
and, of course, every bank robbery, kid- 
naping, and most crimes of violence require 
the use of the automobile for its perpetra- 
tion. Moreover, almost every case of juve- 
nile delinquency, as you know, now revolves 
around the automobile. In sum exposure, 
opportunities and causes for crime are all on 
the march. How then can we possibly cope 
with the problem of sentencing fairly and 
properly and evenly so large a number of 
criminals if there is not some consensus as to 
how it should be approached? 

The next number in my countdown on ju- 
dicial sentencing follows logically from this 
facing up to facts. I ask you to consider the 
widening role of the Federal Government in 
the field of crime control. Already there are 
hundreds of laws on the statute books that 
bring the errant citizen under Federal juris- 
diction but the end is certainly not in sight. 
Proposals, for instance, have been made to 
bring under the umbrella of title 18 of the 
Criminal Code practically all offenses where 
an interstate facility is used in its promo- 
tion. 

Consider for instance the scope of Senator 
Keatino’s bill which would give the Federal 
courts jurisdiction over any conspiracy 
which utilizes the mails, any transportation 
facility, any interstate communication by 
wire or radio in furtherance of an organized 
crime offense. Organized crime is defined to 
include violation of any law relating to 
gambling, narcotics, extortion, intoxicating 
liquor, prostitution, criminal fraud, false 
pretenses, murder, assault, and so on. Alt 
encompassing as this is there are others 
which seem to have reasonable chances of 
enactment, such as the proposed plan to 
broaden the Federal Fugitive Felon Act to 
include most other felonies. You are all fa- 
miliar with these proposals and I have no 
doubt can judge their potentialities accur- 
ately. The only point I wish to make is that 
it is Inevitable that more and more cases of 
more and more different types of offenders 
are to be brought into Federal court. 

That brings me to my next number in 
this perhaps awesome count-down on the 
future of our sentencing methods and phi- 
losophies. This one concerns the challenge 
which Congress has presented in the recent 
new statutes dealing with these matters. 
Vast new discretionary powers with regard 
to sentencing have been granted the courts. 
Some 60 new district judges are about to 
be authorized and 15 or so will be ap- 
pointed to fill existing vacancies. These ob- 
viously pose new opportunities for disparity 
since they widen the exposure, so to speak, 
for inconsistencies. While this is occurring 
there is a growing acute consciousness of the 
importance of more exacting standards of 
criminal justice. I judge from recent appel- 
late and Supreme Court decisions that the 
trend in this direction is unmistakable. So 
the conclusion is inescapable that we must 
step up the time table for working out com- 
mon Federal sentencing philosophies. 

Now my next number in my count-down 
requires that we look at what has been hap- 
pening with regard to judicial sentencing. 
Certainly we must not blind ourselves to the 
fact that there are many who feel that the 
task of sentencing should be taken out of 
the hands of a single judge. I disagree with 
that approach. Nonetheless, California has 
already adopted a sentencing tribunal plan 
and other jurisdictions are working in that 
direction. Senator Hruska has introduced a 
bill providing for appellate review of sen- 
tences, a procedure already in effect in such 
States as Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
Nor can we fail to notice how in moments 
of hysteria minimum mandatory penalties 
are prescribed for certain offenses that at the 
time affront our legislators. A bill, for in- 
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stance, has been introduced this year to ex- 
tend the mandatory penalty principle to 
transporting obscene literature. In my 
opinion we already have far too many man- 
datory penalties and some system must be 
evolved that will make these seem wholly 
unnecessary. But I emphasize that the 
whole question of sentencing has come under 
close and continuous scrutiny. 

As we pronounce the next number in our 
countdown let’s take a little look at the dif- 
ferences in approach among the judges as 
to how this problem of disparity should be 
attacked. One of my oldest and best friends, 
and now chief judge in one of our largest 
metropolitan areas, tells me to tread very 
softly, speak in generalities, and never 
mention cases that can be identified. An- 
other tells me candor, frankness, and forth- 
rightness is the only way that will bring 
home the seriousness of the situation. An- 
other of my good friends among the judi- 
ciary tells me that he must know the poten- 
tialities of an offender for reformation, how 
long this will take, and what psychiatric 
and penological techniques are to be used 
before he can conscientiously pronounce a 
sentence. In contrast another judge on the 
Federal bench says that lectures by penolo- 
gists and sociologists are of little value. One 
judge writes that uncertainty of the extent 
of any sentence is of the greatest value as a 
deterrent. Another rejects entirely the idea 
of an Indeterminate sentence. And yet there 
are those who say judges have the same 
basic sentencing philosophies. I wonder. 

I have a great and abiding respect for 
judges and for their courage as demonstrated 
particularly in this circuit in recent months. 
I admire them for their dedication to the 
ideal of equal justice under law. The care 
that Is taken to ascertain the facts about 
an offender and how he is to be treated con- 
stantly amazes me. In no other judicial 
system in the world do judges now have or 
are able to obtain so much information 
about an offender as in the Federal system. 
And it is being used effectively to improve 
the administration of justice. 

Even though I feel thus and agree that our 
courts and judges are the bulwark of our way 
of life, I cannot be so shortsighted as to 
overlook or shrug off without concern some 
cases where I have been dutybound to carry 
out the mandate of the court. Take for 
instance the cases of two men we received 
last spring. The first man had been con- 
victed of cashing a check for $58.40. He was 
out of work at the time of hig offense, and 
when his wife became ill and he needed 
money for rent, food, and doctor bills, he be- 
came the victim of temptation. He had no 
prior criminal record. The other man cashed 
a check for $35.20. He was also out of work 
and his wife had left him for another man. 
His prior record consisted of a drunk charge 
and a nonsupport charge. Our examination 
of these two cases indicated no significant 
differences for sentencing purposes. But 
they appeared before different judges and 
the first man received 15 years in prison and 
the second man 30 days. 

These are not cases picked out of thin 
air. In January the President of the United 
States commuted to time served the sentence 
of a first offender, a former Army lieutenant, 
and a veteran of over 500 days in combat, 
who had been given 18 years for forging six 
small checks. 

In one of our institutions a middle-aged 
credit union treasurer is serving 117 days for 
embezzling $24,000 in order to cover his 
gambling debts. On the other hand, an- 
other middle-aged embezzler with a fine past 
record and a fine family is serving 20 years, 
with 5 years probation to follow. At the same 
institution Is a war veteran, a 39-year-old at- 
torney who has never been in trouble before, 
serving 11 years for legally importing par- 
rots into this country. Another who is 
destined for the same institution is a middle- 
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aged tax accountant who on tax fraud 
charges received 31 years and 31 days in con- 
secutive sentences. In stark contrast, at the 
same institution last year an unstable young 
man served out his 98-day sentence for 
armed bank robbery. 

An examination of sentencing statistics 
produce a less-dramatic picture, for they in- 
evitably level off the extremes of leniency or 
severity. But they do serve to prove the 
widespread extent of disparities. For ex- 
ample, the crime of forgery usually involves 
similar circumstances and individuals, but 
last year the district of northern Indiana 
gave average terms of 52 months, while 
western Washington imposed an average of 
10 months. For auto theft, an offense so 
often involving similar factors, one court in 
this circuit imposed terms averaging 48 
months, but eastern New York imposed 
terms averaging slightly in excess of 14 
months. The proportion of all types of con- 
victed defendants placed on probation 
ranged from 67 percent in South Carolina 
to 10 percent in western Tennessee. 

I will pronounce the next number in my 
countdown roundly and slowly, in order to 
take a look at some of the things that are 
being done to prevent blast off on judicial 
sentencing. It is most encouraging to note 
that the resources of the courts are being 
expanded in several ways to meet the chal- 
lenges. The number of probation officers 
has increased sharply during the past 5 years, 
from approximately 300 in 1955 to more than 
500 this year. With the reduction in the 
caseload per officer that this expansion has 
already brought about, the probation officers 
can be expected to do a better job in the 
preparation of presentence reports for the 
use of the courts and in supervising the 
clients assigned to them. The results of 
these improved services should become 
apparent within the next year or two. 

Apropos, incidentally, of the importance 
of the presentence report let me say that 
a bill has been introduced in Congress which 
would in effect set aside a sentence by a 
visiting judge who pronounced his judgment 
without having such material before him. 
This came about because a bank embezzler 
was sentenced by a visiting district judge 
to 12 years without benefit of any informa- 
tion as to the background of the offender. 
In this connection I am reminded of a com- 
ment of the late revered Judge Schwellen- 
bach who once said: 

“The knowledge of the life of a man, his 
background and his family, is the only 
proper basis for the determination as to his 
treatment. There is no substitute for in- 
formation. The sentencing judge in the 
Federal court has the tools with which to 
acquire that information. Failure to make 
full use of these tools cannot be justified." 

The extent to which individual courts are 
following this advice and experimenting 
with various methods of assuring a greater 
measure of sentencing consistency can be 
noted right here in Detroit. Chief Judge 
Levin, as many of you know, has introduced 
the presentence conference for the judges 
of his court. The judges, as I understand it, 
meet once weekly and discuss the cases cur- 
rently awaiting disposition. Each judge 
weighs a checklist of factors to be considered 
in imposing sentence and submits a recom- 
mendation. Through discussion some reso- 
lution of divergences in point of view are 
sought, and I am told, Usually successfully. 
Chief Probation Officer Dick Doyle will give 
you more information about the presentence 
conference later this afternoon, 

In Tacoma, Wash., Judge George H. Boldt 
follows the practice of recording his own 
dispositions in given types of cases. When 
imposing sentence on an individual defend- 
ant, he studies these records in an effort to 
make the sentence consistent with his pre- 
vious dispositions. In Miami, Fla., Judge 
Emett C. Choate invites representatives of 
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the investigating agency to make suggestions 
as to disposition after the defendant has 
been convicted. ‘This practice, of course, as- 
sures that the court receives the point of 
view of the people who are charged with 
enforcing certain statutes and who may be 
primarily interested in the deterrent pur- 
poses of the sentence. 

The courts are also showing a commend- 
able and increasing tendency to look for 
help and guidance when confronted with 
difficult sentencing problems. By the end 
of December 1960 they had sent to our in- 
stitutions approximately 500 defendants 
under the diagnostic and observation pro- 
cedures of the 1958 act, And these cases are 
now coming to us at an accelerating rate. 

We seldom get a case that is routine or 
easy to decide. And properly so. Our grist 
consists for the most part of alcoholics, 
mental defectives or sexually deviated per- 
sons, people who commit bizarre crimes, 
nomadic youngsters in search of some El 
Dorado in a stolen automobile, bank em- 
bezzlers who steal not for themselves but 
for some friend or to aid some tottering busi- 
ness, veterans who try to square accounts 
with society because of the hostilities they 
harbor, women who are the doting accom- 
Plices of some man, and finally many re- 
jected, unwanted youngsters who basically 
are social casework problems. These are all 
hard cases and we do all we can to summarize 
the facts, describe the findings of the psy- 
chiatrist, give our estimate of the time re- 
quired to teach the offender a trade or how 
to get along despite his handicap and other- 
wise try to help the court in the proper dis- 
Position of the case. 

Since all these factors are so difficult to 
appraise we feel that the indeterminate sen- 
tencing provision of the 1958 statute should 
be used unless there is some good reason to 
the contrary. The courts, I am glad to say, 
are using this provision of section 4208(a) (2) 
in increasing numbers. 

The value of indeterminate sentences is 
demonstrated by the case of a 32-year-old 
bank robber who came to us only a few 
Months ago. As a juvenile he had been in- 
stitutlonalized on two occasions, but he had 
kept out of trouble for the past 13 years. He 
had an excellent work record, but his family 
troubles piled up on him. His wife, after 
haying four children, became openly promis- 
Ccuous, and when the marriage ended he was 
saddled with heavy support payments. He 
again married, more happily this time, but 
his wife brought to the marriage three more 
children whom the defendant had to sup- 
port. He and two companions robbed a 
bank and they were promptly apprehended. 
The judge gave him 15 years under the inde- 
terminate procedure. We have been able to 
Set certain goals for him in terms of aca- 
demic schooling, trade training, group 
Psychotherapy, and self-discipline which he 
Must achieve before he can be advanced to 
the next step. I have recently been informed 
-by the institution that the defendant is 
making such marked progress on his training 
Program that we should be able to bring his 
Case to the attention of the parole board 
soon. 

As I reach the last number in my count- 
down I think we can say with justification 
that the Federal judiciary has made an ex- 
cellent start within the past two years 
toward its goal of reducing the problem of 
Sentence disparities to reasonable propor- 
tions. No one of course is so naive as to 
believe that perfect justico is attainable. 
The fortunes of men are subject to too 
many vagaries of fate. But certainly through 
the Institute approach we are secking out 
better ways to reach this clearly achievable 
Boal. This circuit is an outstanding exam- 
Ple of the critical self-analysis with which 
the problem is being viewed. 

No one can doubt the difficulty of this 
task. It calls for sober thought and hard 
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work on the part of every individual judge, 
and it calls for the full cooperation of every 
agency and official who is asked by the courts 
for their assistance. 

No other judicial act I venture can bring 
the judge thesintense personal satisfactions 
that come from wise sentencing. I am sure 
all of you can attest to that experience. 
One of you, to my knowledge, has at the 
present moment the heart-warming feeling 
that the sentences he imposed on a group 
of youths several years ago have helped 
them to a better life and have served society 
well. Although these youths became in- 
volved in a rather sensationalized offense 
and the judge was under considerable public 
pressure, he nevertheless committed them 
under the Youth Act. All have now returned 
to the community on parole, and all are do- 
ing exceptionally well. One is graduating 
from college in June, two have become re- 
spected married men, and a fourth is well 
on the way toward success in the business 
field. 

Except for a wise judge, it could have 
turned out much differently, both for so- 
ciety and these individuals. Confronted 
with a challenge, this judge searched his 
own soul, ignored cries for retributive justice 
and called rather upon the best resources of 
the law to solve the problem. And his wis- 
dom, compassion, and understanding evolved 
a sentencing plan that worked. 

It is heartening and strengthening to see 
that the Federal judiciary by and large is 
adopting similar soul-searching and re- 
sourceful methods. Thus it is that the 
challenge inherent in any countdown on 
judicial sentencing will, I feel sure, stop 
short of launching our legal system into an 
unknown “stratosphere.” Instead, the even- 
handed administration of justice will be 
raised to new heights through perfection of 
present techniques, sharing of views and ex- 
periences and through practical implemen- 
tation of the cooperative spirit of under- 
standing and good will that has always 
characterized the Federal judiciary. 


Congratulations! This Is National Tax 
Freedom Day 
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or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, it takes 
the average taxpayer today just short of 
4½ months to earn enough to pay his 
year’s local, State, and Federal taxes. 
So assuming on January 1, 1961, he as- 
signed the entire amount of his regular 
weekly paychecks to the tax collector 
until his annual tax debt was paid, to- 
day for the first time in 1961 his taxes 
would be paid up and he would com- 
mence receiving his own paychecks to 
expend for his own family needs. 

Today, for the first time, the average 
American breadwinner is free, as such, 
and will be until December 31 to earn 
his and his family’s needs for food, shel- 
ter and recreation if there is any left 
for the latter. 

A similar average taxpayer in 1920, 
in the days when Government was not so 
big and costly, would have worked to 
cover his share of taxes from January 
until February 28. After 2 months of 
work the average taxpayer 40 years ago 
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could have celebrated Tax Freedom Day. 

Twenty years later in 1940 taxes had 
increased so that March 27 could have 
been celebrated as national average tax- 
payers Tax Freedom Day. The anni- 
versary was almost a month later. 

If one figures the rate of increase each 
20 years and projects it into the future 
a taxpayer in due course will be working 
365 days & year for his Government and 
all his needs will be provided. But un- 
til then, Mr. Average Taxpayer, con- 
gratulations are in order—the rest of 
your paychecks this year you can keep. 

Mr. Speaker, during the days of the 
“old frontier," a citizen if he desired 
could work a few days on the local roads 
and his obligation was over. 

Today under the New Frontier the peo- 
ple are headed into full-time employ- 
ment but under the modern affluent so- 
ciety of the near future there will be 
only one employer and the work will be 
steady. * 

The only freedom will not be tax free- 
dom but, unfortunately, will be the free- 
dom to work day in and day out, year in 
and year out—all needs cared for from 
the cradle to the grave—for Uncle Sam. 

Until then, congratulations, Mr. Aver- 
age Taxpayer. This is your National Tax 
Freedom Day. 


“Forest Shield,” Timely and Pertinent 
Editorial in the Los Angeles Examiner 
for May 11, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me here- 
tofore, I am pleased to bring to your 
attention, and the attention of my other 
distinguished colleagues, an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Los Angeles Examiner, 
1775 Ae a Calif., on Thursday, May 
11, 1961. 

Supervisor Bonelli and his associates, 
who came to Washington as mentioned 
in this editorial met with the southern 
California delegation in Congress and 
was very informative to us. Having 
lived in Los Angeles County myself for 
over 50 years I witnessed, both from 
long distance and close up, some of these 
terrible fires in the Angeles National 
Forest—and even closer to metropolitan 
Los Angeles than that. 

The editorial follows: 

Forrest SHIELD 

Tinder-dry conditions from years of scanty 

rains in the Angeles National Forest have 

pted renewed efforts to obtain adequate 
Federal aid to preserve this vital watershed 
of Metropolitan Los Angeles. 

A county delegation headed by Supervisor 
Bonelli is now in Washington discussing with 
Congressmen from this area an emergency 
fire prevention program for Angeles Forest. 

The key to this project is access roads de- 
signed to permit firefighting equipment to 
penetrate portions of the thickly wooded and 
precipitous terrain now inaccessible. 
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Mr. Bonelli and his delegation want the 
Federal Government to supply $31 million in 
10 years to help build these roads, which are 
not boulevards for public use, but trails 
for specialized vehicles. 

In the past 10 years alone, the Forest 
Service has incurred losses and expenses ex- 
ceeeding that figure, because it could not 
reach little fires in time to prevent them 
from becoming major conflagrations. 

We are now in the driest period of 30 
years; the number of forest visitors and 
campers is at a high peak. 

And sad to say, there is no decrease of 
careless smokers, untended campfires, chil- 
dren playing with matches, flames from 
motor accidents, incendlarism and occa- 
sionally, natural causes like lightning. 

Every fire that gets out of hand inflicts 
on our communities serious losses in natu- 
rally stored water, not to mention destruc- 
tion of property caused by flash floods. 

Until a system of access roads makes it 
possible to reach all points, we will be con- 
stantly threatened with losses in life, prop- 
erty and natural resources. 

That is the simple proposition the county 
delegation is trying to impress upon Con- 
gress. We hope it will command the atten- 
tion it deserves. 


Please, Mr. President, Don’t Overlook 
Arizona 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, on May 8, 1961, the following editorial 
appeared in the Tucson Daily Citizen, 
Tucson, Ariz. Since it is timely, I am 
inserting it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
to be enjoyed by my colleagues in the 
House: 

PLEASE, Mr. PRESIDENT, Don't OVERLOOK 
ARIZONA 


President JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
New Frontier, 
Washington, D.C. i 

Dran Mr. Presipent: Now that you have 
signed the $394 million depressed areas bill, 
making it the law of the land, we would 
like to call your attention to some badly 
depressed areas you may have overlooked, 

There are a lot of them. Some of them 
are so badly depressed they are defunct, 
Out here on the old frontier, we used to 
call them ghost towns. We liked that po- 
etic term, but to expedite communication 
on the New Frontier, we'll call them de- 
pressed areas. They certainly qualify. 

Consider, for example, such towns in 
Arizona as Contention, Russellville, Charles- 
ton, and Galeyville. These once-thriving 
communities were centers of employment 
and recreation for miners and mill hands, 
gamblers, outlaws and bartenders. 

But the mines closed. Nobody thought of 
moving a lace factory out from Boston and 
training the miners to work in it. So the 
miners left. So did the bartenders and 
barbers, The towns died. 

This tragedy could have been prevented, 
Mr. President, had your Depressed Areas Act 
been operating. As we understand it, you 
have set up a Federal loan and grant pro- 
gram to attract industries to areas which 
have lost their main source of support and 
to retrain workers with obsolete skills, 
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It probably isn’t fair to ask you to revive 
Contention, Charleston, and Galeyville. 
You have less than $400 million to work 
with, and that’s too little and too late. 
These defunct areas are a long way from 
any major market for lace. And, besides, 
no voters live there anymore. 

But we do call your attention to Tomb- 
stone. This is no ghost town, but it is one 
of the most famous depressed areas in all 
America. Once the biggest and busiest city 
in Arizona, Tombstone lost {ts main source 
of support when its silver mines flooded. 
Jobs disappeared by the thousands, The 
1,200 people presently living in Tombstone 
deserve a lot of consideration because their 
area has been depressed ever since 1860. 
We doubt if any area in West Virginia or 
Pennsylvania can match that. 

There are, Mr, President, some 18,000 
communities in this Nation engaged in a 
highly competitive battle to attract indus- 
tries. They have been doing this with their 
own money. As we understand it, the de- 
pressed areas program will use Federal 
money, largely collected in successful «reas, 
to pay for increased competition from un- 
successful areas. 

Some diehards out here on the Old Fron- 
tier don't think that's fair. They don't even 
think it will work, Even in Tombstone, 
some folks refuse to believe a cold cash sub- 
sidy in the offing will freeze economic his- 
tory in the making. 

We think they'll quit carping just as soon 
as you move a nice, big factory to Tomb- 
stone from, say, Chicago. You might get a 
few complaints from Chicagoans because 
their city, with its unemployment rate of 6 
percent, also qualifies as a depressed area. 
But Tombstone certainly deserves priority. 
It has been depressed ever since Wyatt Earp 
hung up his six-guns for the last time. 

And then, Mr. President, we suggest that 
Jerome be next on the priority list. This 
Arizona copper mining community was 
thriving until 1925, when the whole town 
started skidding slowly down the mountain 
at three-elghths of an inch per month. The 
mines have closed, but a couple of hundred 
people still live there. We don't know what 
they do for a living, but they have a nice 
museum, 

We would like to put Allentown—formerly 
a cattle shipping community—on the list, 
but are afraid the New Frontiersmen couldn’t 
find it. The realistic citizens of Allentown, 
not offered a subsidy, went along with eco- 
nomic history and deserted the place. And 
the Navajos carted all the buildings away to 
their reservation. 

Respectfully yours, 
AN OLD FPRONTIERSMAN. 


When the Going Gets Tough, the Tough 
Get Going 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, this Na- 
tion’s citizens have achieved a very high 
degree of physical health. We live long- 
er, and while we live we are freer from 
disease, than almost any people in the 
history of mankind. On the other hand 
we are continually getting softer and 
less physically fit. Health, that is free- 
dom from disease, is not the same thing 
as physical fitness which is toughness, 
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strength and endurance. We have the 
former and it is ever increasing. We 
once had the latter, but it is lessening 
every year. 

It is probably startling to most. Ameri- 
cans, but it is apparently true, that the 
youth of Europe are fitter physically 
than we. As the Olympic games graph- 
ically illustrate, the majority of world 
champions in athletics are no longer 
Americans. Excuses have been made 
for that. Far worse is the fact that 
fully half of our young men are unfit 
even to be admitted to the Army. 

It should be profoundly disturbing to 
every American that this is so. Are we 
approaching that moment in our history 
when we have passed our great age 
and are on the decline? Great nations 
decline because of the lack of fitness 
and determination in their people. Hav- 
ing struggled to achieve and having suc- 
ceeded, too often a people will sink into 
luxury. The trouble with this is that 
there are always many others at once 
willing to struggle and sacrifice to seize 
the lead. Have we reached the stage of 
decline? Is our industry no longer able 
to compete with the world? Can it only 
exist within a “protected” market? Are 
we incapable of being first with a man 
into space? Will we have to watch 
while others exploit ahead of us our cen- 
tury’s geographical frontiers, the moon 
and the planets? Is the American way 
of life such that others no longer wish 
to emulate it, but different systems have 
the strength to attract the newly emerg- 
ing peoples of the world? 

I fervently hope not, but mere wish- 
ing will not prevent it Being so. Re- 
cently a splendid address came to my 
attention by West Point's director of 
physical education, Col. Frank Kobes. 
I commend it to everyone. In it he says: 

Vigorous spirit and tough minds are usu- 
ally found in strong bodies. We have a 
motto in our boxing room at West Point 
that reads: “When the Going Gets Tough, 
the Tough Get Going.” I for one, feel it 
is time that we started getting tough. 


I, for one other, agree. 
WHEN THE Gornc Gets TOUGH, THE TOUGH 
Ger Goma 


(This address by Col. Frank J. Kobes, Jr., 
professor of physical education, U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy, was delivered to the annual 
meeting of the New York State Association 
for Directors of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation and also at the Peekskill, 
N. V., Exchange Club, Stuart Weinger, presi- 
dent, during its dinner arranged by Mr. 
Edward Gibbs for Peekskill High School 
athletes.) 

President John F. Kennedy recently stated: 
“The next year, the next decade, in all like- 
lihood the next generation will require more 
bravery and wisdom on our part than any 
period in our history.“ As those charged 
with developing in the next generation, a 
good share of this bravery and wisdom, we 
as teachers, are faced with a tremendous 
task, especially since we find this genera- 
tion growing up in an era which is com- 
pletely different from any our country has 
previously experienced. It has been called 
the space age, It has also been called the 
age of anxiety or the aspirin age—whatever 
its name, it is a protective age; parents pro- 
tect their children from the jolts which 
they themselves absorb; the State protects 
its citizens against unemployment, sickness, 
profit or loss; schools, more and more, pro- 
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tect their pupils from the reliable old cor- 
rective of trial and error, The final result 
of this over-protection is stultification—a 
cocoon which strangles the butterfly. 

This is also an age of leisure and abun- 
dance. We have so much food that it Is col- 
lected and hoarded in storage bins through- 
out the country. Not far in the future is 
the 4-day work week for the same wages 
as the old 6-day week. 

Today also, we have the situation of 16 
million men and women past the age of 
65 who are classified as aged. These 16 mil- 
lion, in just 15 short years from now will 
become 20 million. One of the great prob- 
lems here is that many of these elderly 
people are not really living but merely exist- 
ing, being kept alive by drugs and medi- 
cines, not able to lead active lives. 

The space age child is one who is over- 
fed, overweight, and underactive. This gen- 
eration of the tallest, heaviest, and most 
nearly disease-free youth in all history is 
being victimized by an age of mechaniza- 
tion, specialization, and materialism. He 
doesn't have to perform chores around the 
house such as carrying in coal and kindling: 
he doesn't have to carry out the ashes or 
chop wood; he doesn't have to walk to school 
Or anywhere else, for that matter. More 
than likely, he finds recreation in sitting 
or watching or listening or riding. He finds 
ideas clouded and values confused, He be- 
lieves that his forefathers handed down to 
him the right of happiness, rather than 
the right to pursue happiness. With the 
Passing of time, some of the words in our 
Bill of Rights have been obscured or faded 
away; that important word pursuit seems 
to be one of them, 

The space age curriculum is loaded with 
abstract intellectualism. It overempha- 
Sizes science. Physical education is crowded 
Out by spudnikitis. Priority is given to the 
development of a select group of minds that 
are supposed to solve the mysteries of space. 
In this new academic attitude, the ques- 
tion that arises is. “How do we intend to 
conquer space and survive when only about 
50 percent of our male population has 
enough physical efficiency to be qualified to 
Wear the uniform of our Armed Forces? 
Should this trend continue, our children will 
Certainly become a race of “eggheads walking 
around on birdiegs.” 

It is later now than it has ever been and 
frankly I'm not sure that we will wake up 
in time. Dwight D. Eisenhower issued the 
alarm 5 years ago—the Youth Fitness Coun- 
cil was born, And there was a great beating 
of wings in the area of physical fitness. Still. 
there hasn't been a great deal of change for 
the better. In fact, in some instances it 
has grown worse; for example, I am told 
that in the past year or two, some 55 col- 
leges have considered dropping the physical 
education requirement, and a few of them 
already have. 

For your consideration, I offer the follow- 
ing comments relative to physical education 
and athletics in the curriculum today: 

First of all, we must have sound objec- 
tives. They must be well thought out, 
adopted and written down where they may 
Serve as constant guides. The No. 1 ob- 
Jective (which is the fundamental reason 
for the existence of physical education) is 
the development and maintenance of a high 
level of health and physical fitness. We 
Must accept the responsibility for the phy- 
sical aspects of the growth and development 
of young people. 

This is our unique purpose in the edu- 
Cational environment. To put it in another 
way. it is our job to see that the student 
develops the capacity for work. Too many 
Students, and even adults, have never expe- 
rienced the joy of real work or all-out effort, 

Do not be afraid to give conditioning 
exercises or vigorous calisthenics to your pu- 
Pils—give more concern to good, hard, phy- 
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sical effort and challenge and less concern 
to insuring that the activity Is fun, More 
kinds of physical activity will be more fun 
if our children are well conditioned phys- 
ically. 

Dr. W. Raab, eminent cardiologist at the 
University of Vermont, stated recently: “I 
often get the impression that fitness is being 
advocated as nice rather than necessary and 
that our instruction is promoted in a spirit 
of fitness for fun rather than fitness for 
survival in keeping with the seemingly popu- 
lar take-it-easy philosophy. I am not being 
melodramatic in my use of the word ‘sur- 
vival.” We are faced by a shrewdly calculat- 
ing and patient enemy who is waiting for our 
economic, moral, and physical disintegration, 
firmly convinced that our complacency will 
work in his favor. Whether we like it or not, 
we have to be prepared to live with a creep- 
ing emergency or cold war that may last for 
decades“ Our very survival of our way of 
life may well depend upon how well we 
maintain the physical fitness of all our 
citizens. 

Any really informed person knows that 
youth develops as a total entity, that growth 
and development of any part is related to 
the growth and development of the whole. 
And that if active cells are wanted in the 
brain or any other part of the body, activity 
of the total organism is a necessity. 

Therefore, it is difficult, indeed, to under- 
stand the argument of the scientist against 
physical education and athletics as a part of 
education. It is difficult because the scien- 
tist is creating a situation which emphasizes 
the very need for physical activity. 

This era of automation creates less and less 
the need for muscular activity. But it has 
not changed, nor will it change the require- 
ments for living. In spite of our sedentary 
life, the same physiological needs are there, 
and the answer lies in exercise and muscular 
activity, This is a basic requirement for 
success and productive living, and it will re- 
main a requirement until the scientist 
creates some machine to save man from de- 
terioration because he has become a seden- 
tary creature. 

I am fairly certain that this gadget will 
never come into existence. 

Our second objective should be that of 
providing a wide variety of motor skills in our 
program. By this, I mean such skills as 
running, jumping, throwing, climbing, lift- 
ing, balancing. 

These are the basis for leisure time sports 
skills which will be so valuable in maintain- 
ing, as well as creating, the habit of keeping 
physically fit throughout life. This entails a 
positive health program, not just prevention 
of disease. 


We must be constantly aware of the fact 
that in 20 years, few men will have to work 
with their hands. Also, we must realize that 
all those young people whom we teach, have 
a life expectancy of about 22 years more than 
their grandparents. We must do something 
to prepare them to live these additional years 
with dignity and vigor; We must educate 
them to the need for the habit of physical 
activity. 

They must understand that in thelr leisure 
time, they may seek release from the fast 
pace of today's world and tomorrow's world, 
through physical activities which are relax- 
ing and which counterbalance their other- 
wise physically inactive routines of dally liv- 
ing. However, the development of skill alone 
for these activities is not enough. 

Continued participation depends upon the 
development and maintenance of muscular 
strength and endurance to offset the physical 
deterioration which accompanies the inactive 
years of later life. One of the major objec- 
tives in physical education and athletics 
should be the development of moral fiber in 
our young people, 
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By moral fiber, I mean such attributes of 
character as courage, the will to win, daring, 
perseverance, sportsmanship. 

It is a recognized fact that the worth of 
any activity for character development de- 
pends upon the nature and intensity of the 
emotions it arouses, and the standards which 
control the expression of these emotions. 

Because physical and athletic activities 
involve the deepest and most powerful of 
human emotions, they are of exceptional 
value from the character development stand- 
point. In addition, they appeal strongly to 
children and elicit their energetic, enthusi- 
astic participation. Of all the experiences 
which they undergo, none more 
opportunities for the building of these de- 
sirable moral qualities. Since many of the 
activities are contests in which the partici- 
pants are brought into close contact with 
one another, and in which personal courage 
and daring play very decided roles, man- 
liness, aggressiveness, confidence, determina- 
tion, and the ability to think and act quickly 
and efficiently under pressure are developed 
to a degree unattainable by other means. 

Hundreds of young men in whom these 
attributes might have never been awakened, 
are for the first time, given a chance to find 
themselves. This laboratory of the sports 
field simulates the conditions of life where 
leadership, self-discipline, and teamwork are 
experienced over and over again. 

Athletics are an integral part of a boy's 
educational experience, not just a diversion 
or safety valve for excess animal energy. 
Athletics offer the boy the chance to meet 
the challenge of his own inadequacy, face to 
face, and do something about it, as no other 
activity does. They give him the spirit of 
adventure, the opportunity to dare. An end 
in football may wear a protective face mask, 
but he still must tackle a hard running back. 
If he flinches or fails, he knows. 

Negotiations will not lower a high jump 
bar from 5 feet to 4. Promises will not put 
a soccer ball into the goal, Guidance coun- 
seling will not ralse a batting average or 
give a pitcher control. Only the athlete can 
accomplish these feats and he does so, pri- 
marily alone. It is the athletic program's 
function to see to it that he faces the task 
squarely and does not hide from it. The 
help it gives is to help the boy gain satis- 
faction and confidence from continuous self- 
improvement. 

Now, I hasten to point out that I have 
listed our contributions in this area of char- 
acter building as the third objective. Many 
of us already have placed this too high on 
our list of objectives; there is no question 
that through physical activity, the pupil has 
the opportunity to develop this moral fiber 
of which I speak. And, if there is anything 
our citizens need today, it is moral fiber. 
However, many of the academic subject areas 
can claim that they, too, contribute to 
moral development and this, of course, is 
true to some extent. 

But, physical fitness is our unique con- 
tribution to the educational environment. 
We can measure it. we can show improve- 
ment, we can show deterioration. On the 
other hand, it is extremely difficult to meas- 
ure moral and social outcomes. 

Furthermore, these so-called moral and 
social outcomes of physical education are by 
no means automatic. They are achieved 
only with intelligent. patient, and meticu- 
lous planning and supervision of activities. 
Without qualified leadership, physical edu- 
cation becomes merely a series of exercises 
and games, with no significant impact upon 
the growth of the child. In fact, all too 
frequently, weak teaching creates a learning 
situation which produces negative rather 
than positive outcomes. 

Too often we have appeared to our aca- 
demic colleagues as having the answer to 
all the problems of education within our 
own subject area. 
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Perhaps we have moved too fast and made 
the same mistake that the academicians 
are now making. They have wandered too 
far away from fundamentals; they are more 
interested in mathematical logic than the 
problems of human existence. 

In this day of peril, we must remember 
that we are educating boys and girls, not 
machines. We must get back to the em- 
phasis on fundamentals. We have become 
so concerned about breadth that we have 
been blinded to the need for depth, 

We often refer to the great educational 
system of the Greeks—they believed in edu- 
cating the “whole” man physically, mentally, 
and morally. The Spartans, in particular, 
were great believers in the fact that health 
and physical fitness were the very founda- 
tions for building good citizens. When a 
child was born, he would be examined by 
his father and if there was evidence of physi- 
cal weakness or ill health, the child was 
abandoned on a mountainside to perish. 
Thank goodness that our respect for human 
life today considers such action unthinkable. 
This is real fundamentalism and I cer- 
tainly do not advocate going quite that far. 
However, the pendulum appears to have 
swung too far in the opposite direction. 
Too many of our school administrators are 
of the same opinion as one of our supposedly 
outstanding college presidents who stated 
not too many years ago, that when he feels 
the urge to exercise, he lies down until the 
feeling goes away. 

Yes, primarily, we must develop in our 
children, strong foundations of physical 
strength and endurance. On this foundation 
then, we can, in the laboratory of the gym- 
nasium and the athletic field, build the skills 
and the moral fiber which our citizens need. 
But the foundation comes first, the moral 
attributes are additional dividends. They 
are the frosting on the cake and without the 
cake, there can be no frosting. I fear that 
too many of us have been attempting to mix 
the frosting without the cake. 

Physical fitness is not only the key to a 
healthy body, but it is the basis of creative 
Intellectual activity and adjustment to our 
ever changing environment. We don't 
understand all the aspects of this—the 
molding of a sound body with an energetic 
mind is complicated. Nevertheless, it is 
there. We have made several studies at the 
Academy which have convinced us that 
among the several entrance examinations 
which are given to candidates, the best single 
criteria for cadet success at the Academy is 
physical ability. I have a suspicion that this 
may be Just as true in many of our civillan 
colleges. 

Vigorous spirit and tough minds are usu- 
ally found in strong bodies. We have a 
motto in our boxing room that reads: “When 
the going gets tough, the tough get going.” 
I. for one, feel it is time that we started 
getting tough. 

‘The principles of curriculum construction 
indicate that programs of education for our 
children should be based upon their needs. 
The needs are determined by the soclety in 
which they live and the challenges and prob- 
lems which face that society. Therefore, in 
these threatening times, the needs of our 
children must be adjusted to this situation. 
Our boys and girls, who are growing up dur- 
ing troubled times such as we are experienc- 
ing today, certainly have a vital need for 
physical fitness. Our physical education 
must provide effective programs and must 
demand that all pupils meet adequate physi- 
cal fitness. standards. 

It is imperative that we so educate our 
young people that they may be able and 
eager to draw on the well of physical vigor 
throughout their lifetime. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 18 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7}4-point type; 
and all matter Included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½ - point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor wiil 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—-When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning: and H all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer Ils authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript Is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p-m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without e ` 

6. Notation of withheld remarks. —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections——The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL- RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost-—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply, The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


New Superior California Product Breaks 
a European Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, Cali- 
fornia is justly proud of her great and 
historic vineyards and of her preemi- 
nent wine industry. We produce 92 
percent of all the grapes and 85 percent 
of all the wines produced and consumed 
in our country. And now the College 
of Agriculture of the University of Cali- 
fornia has been able, through science, 
to improve the quality of the production 
of our vintners, and to produce a gour- 
met treasure. 

A few weeks ago, at the World Trade 
Center in San Francisco, I made some 
comments on the new Premier Semil- 
lon, a new California wine, created by 
the joint efforts of the university and 
one of our great California wineries. 
I ask consent that those comments ap- 
pear in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RENMtAnKs ur US. Srewator Tuomas H. 
KUCHEL, oF CALIFORNIA, Marcu 6, 1961, 
Saw Franciscd 
Mr. Feldman, Dr. Amerine, Dr. Nelson, Mr, 

Nightingale, ladies and gentlemen, today 

California produces 92 percent of all the 

grapes and 85 percent of all the wine pro- 

duced and consumed in the United States. 

As for jobs—a category of which all of us 

are particularly conscious—our vineyards 

and wineries employ, if seasonal workers are 
included, approximately 111,000 persons. 

Those figures are not new to many of you, 
I iterate them to remind you that the ac- 
complishment we honor today is part of 
Something vital and important. to our vital 
and important State. California and its 
Wine industry have prospered together for 
almost 20 decades. It behooves all of us 
to do all in our power to strengthen that 
mutual prosperity in the decade of the six- 
ties—and the decades to come. 

The mutuality of California and its wine 
industry is due primarily to three causes. 

The first is appreciation and utilization 
and, perhaps, I might add, improvement, of 
European wine-making know-how, Rather 
than trying to start from scratch, Califor- 
nia's early vintners transplanted to the New 
World not only the cuttings but also the 
Practices of the great Old World wine mak- 
ers. And, incidentally, they included Ar- 
menlans and Hungarians and Germans as 
well as Spaniards and Italians and French- 
men. Charles Wetmore, who founded the 
Cresta Blanca Winery, which helped develop 
and bottle the great new wine we have just 
tasted, was a prominent enologist of his day 
who was commissioned by his fellow vint- 
ners in the early 1880's to sail to Europe 
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and buy for them the finest European cut- 
tings. Dr. Nelson and Mr. Nightingale used 
modern temperature and humidity controls 
to induce the noble mold to grow, but the 
Semillon grapes on which they induced it 
were hand-picked from vines born 80 years 
ago in France. 

The second major reason for the growth 
of our great wine industry is appreciation 
and utilization of intelligently controlled re- 
search, California vintners have not merely 
followed their ancestors. Led by the progres- 
sive college of agriculture of our great State 
university, they have tried constantly to 
improve the quality and yield of their grapes, 
and the purity as well as the taste of their 
wines. When the vineyards of Europe were 
threatened by the dread pest of phylloxora 
near the end of the 19th century, American 
roots were exported to France and Germany. 
Today, in one of the most interesting ex- 
amples of cultural exchange the world has 
ever seen, the great vineyards of both Europe 
and California are stocked identically with 
American roots on to which European cut- 
tings have been grafted, All three of the 
wines just tasted—the traditional Cali- 
fornia semillon—the world-famous standard 
of excellence, Chateau d’Yquem—and our 
precedent-breaking new Premier Semillon— 
were pressed from grapes grown from 
European cuttings grafted to American root- 
stock. 

Finally, California’s wine industry was 
driven forward by the vigor and daring of 
our free-enterprise system. It took courage 
and confidence 80 years ago to nurture help- 
less vine seedlings when banking, shipping, 
and railroading were the accepted, safe- 
and-sane occupations for growth investment. 
And it took courage and confidence 5 years 
ago for Cresta Blanca to underwrite an 
experiment in applied science from which 
no immediate returns could possibly be fore- 
seen. 

There is, then, a heritage behind Premier 
Semillon—not only the obvious, European- 
rooted heritage of fine winemaking, but 
also the specific heritage of California's 
wine history. And that heritage and that 
history, I believe, are more important for 
what they portend than for what they have 
accomplished. This is nearly always true of 
a vigorous civilization such as ours, and it 
should be true: The future magnetizes the 
present, and overshadows the past. Only 
by growing can we remain a healthy social 
order, and only by looking ahead can we 
grow. 

This is particularly true of an accomplish- 
ment like that represented by Cresta Blanca 
Premier Semillon. Its importance today lies 
in its promise for tomorrow. Certainly, no 
one is going to get rich on the 1,300 bottles 
a year that Mr. Nightingale is now producing 
and Mr. Feldman is now rationing like 
tickets to the Giants’ opener next month. 

It is a magnificent fact that production 
of Californin wine as represented by ship- 
ments last year set an alltime record of— 
I may as well be precise about this: 
129,355,394.06 gallons. That's the official 
Wine Institute figure, and I plan to ask 
Roy Taylor who bought that six-hundredths 
of a gallon. That total is 3.92 percent 
higher than the 1959. figure, which. was it- 
self a record. 

Two subsidiary facts directly related to 
the product being introduced today are, if 
anything, even more impressive. 


Shipments of California table wine have 
burgeoned much more than shipments of 
all wine. Since 1952, total shipments of 
California wine have increased a little more 
than 11 percent, while shipments of table 
wine have risen a whopping 55 percent. In 
every year since 1952, table-wine shipments 
have been higher than the previous year. 

Even more encouraging, California's 
premium table wines are doing best of all. 
Nobody publishes premium-wine as dis- 
tinct from popular-priced-wine figures, but 
I have been able to learn that sales of prem- 
ium wines from 1953 through 1959 increased 
more than 46 percent. The corresponding 
figure for all California table wines is around 
25 percent, so premium wines are surging 
ahead at nearly double the rate of all table 
wines. 

We can enjoy this pleasant picture, then: 
That segment of the California wine busi- 
ness which is doing best is the most cul- 
turally important, the most promising and 
the most profitable segment—the segment 
encompassing premium table wines. 

And that is the segment to which. the 
new wine honored here today belongs, and 
which, I am convinced, it will materially 
bolster, 

I wouldn't dare try to improve on the de- 
scriptions of Premier Semillon presented so 
eloquently by Dr. Amerine, Dr. Nelson, Mr. 
Nightingale and Mr. Feldman, but I would 
like to point out that this superior new 
California product in effect has broken a 
European monopoly of one of the gourmet 
treasures of the world. . With one or two 
minor exceptions, Premier Semillon repre- 
sents the development in and by California 
of the only European wine type not pre- 
viously produced successfully outside of 
Europe, It demolishes one of the few re- 
maining bastions of European winemaking 
superiority. 

From our viewpoint, the elimination of 
European exclusiveness in the production of 
botrytised wine is simultaneously an elim- 
ination of just about the only unfilled 
setting in the bracelet of great California 
premium wines. 

Until the university and the Cresta Blanca 
winemasters applied their genius to the 
problem, the comfortably dry California days 
and pleasantly cool nights in which we 
glory, prevented us from also enjoying a 
wine of our own enriched by the noble mold. 
To urburden ourselves from the patronage 
of the lovers of Chateau d'Yquem and the 
other famous botrytised wines of France and 
Germany, we had to offset the perfection of 
our climate. That is quite an assignment. 
I salute the responsible gentlemen for ac- 
complishing it, and I trust it will be ac- 
complished for this purpose only. 

I have waited throughout this for 
one of my predecessors to tell the beautifully 
ironic story of an earlier conquest. I don't 
know whether they saved it for me or didn't 
do their homework, but here it is. 

Among the cuttings Charles Wetmore 
brought back from Europe on the trip to 
which I have alluded were some from the 
world famous Chateau d’Yquem vineyard 
which Wetmore planted in his new acres in 
the Livermore Valley. The cuttings grew to 
vines, and in 1889 Wetmore entered a Cali- 
fornia white table wine made from grapes 
grown on those vines in the wine judging 
of the great Paris Exposition. As I was told 
the story, the upstart entry from an un- 
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known winery in the unknown wine country 
of California was a laughing matter through- 
out Paris, On the day of the announcement 
of the winner, a single shrouded bottle stood 
on a long table. The shroud was removed, 
revenling—as the Grand Prix Gold Medal 
winner—Cresta Blanca’s Livermore Valley 
entry. 

To the chagrined audience of Parisiennes, 
the Marquis de Lur-Saluces, the owner of 
Chateau d'Yquem, gallantly made one of the 
great statements of wine history. 

“The daughter has excelled the mother,” 
the Marquis said of Wetmore's wine. 

I have no intention of competing with a 
deceased Marquis who cannot fight back, 
but I cannot help suggesting—after tasting 
a vintage Chateau d’Yquem and our new 
Premter Semillon—that this great California 
winery has done it again. 

In closing, thank you very much for al- 
lowing me to take part in this delightful 
ceremony, 


J. Edgar Hoover: A Look at the Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, in marking the 37th anniversary of 
J. Edgar Hoover's outstanding service to 
his fellow Americans, I would like to 
include in the Record today an editorial 
from the Milwaukee Sentinel, May 8, 
1961, which, as the writer says, speaks 
for itself, j 
WASHINGTON Parape—37-Year RECORD TELLS 

G-Man Srory 
(By David Sentner) 

America’s No. 1 G-man—J. Edgar Hoover— 
marks his 37th anniversary this week as the 
head of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Let the record speak for itself. 

Here are some highlights in the FBI's 
history since Hoover took over as its Director 
on May 10, 1924: 

July 1924: FBI Identification Division 
founded to serve as national repository for 
fingerprinting identifying data. 

November 1932: FBI laboratory founded. 

September 1933: Trapped at hideout in 
Tennessee, George “Machinegun” Kelly gave 
FBI agents a nickname when he shouted, 
“Don't shoot, G-men,” and meekly sur- 
rendered. 

July 1934: FBI agents killed John Dil- 
linger, notorious shoot-from-the-hip bank 
robber outside a Chicago theater. 

July 1935: FBI National Atademy founded. 

May 1936: FBI Director Hoover personally 
led squad of agents in apprehension of no- 
torious Alvin Karpis at New Orleans, ring- 
ing down curtain on Barker-Karpis gang— 
one of the most viclous gangs of the ter- 
rible thirties.” 

June 1941: FBI agents rounded up Fred- 
erick J. Duquesne and other members of 
German spy ring. Duquesne and 32 espio- 
nage associates convicted and sentenced to 
terms exceeding 300 years. 

June 1942: Eight Nazi saboteurs who land- 
ed on coasts of Florida and Long Island 
from German submarine arrested by G-men. 
Not a single act of enemy-directed sabotage 
was committed in United States during 
World War II. 

October 1949: Eleven national leaders of 
Communist Party convicted under Smith 
Act on FBI evidence. Scores of more party 
leaders to be convicted through later years. 
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March 1950: Klaus Fuchs, identified as 
atomic spy on basis of information gath- 
ered by FBI, sentenced in Britain to 14 years 
imprisonment, 

June 1953; Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, 
atomic spies, convicted in 1951, were exe- 
cuted, They were identified and arrested as 
Soviet agents by FBI. 

January 1956: After 6 years of intensive 
investigation, FBI agents in Massachusetts 
arrested six men on charges of participating 
in $2,775,000 robbery of Brinks, Inc., on Jan- 
uary 17, 1950. Five other men also named 
as members of Brink's gang. 

October 1958: Master spy Col. Rudolf 
Ivanovich Abel, one of most highly trained 
espionage agents in services of Soviet Union, 
convicted and sentenced to 30 years impris- 
onment, He was identified and traced to 
New York hotel by FBI agents. Abel found 
to possess latest tools of Soviet espionage, 
including shortwage radios, code books, mi- 
crofilm and such hollow objects as coins, 
flashlight batteries, hardware and jewelry. 

February 1959; In war on organized crime 
and racketeering, FBI scored major break- 
through with arrests of group of New Jersey 
men on charges of jury-fixing. Jury-fixing 
occurred in 1956 Federal income tax evasion 
trial of Abner Longie“ Zwillman, reputed 
boss of New Jersey underworld and pro- 
hibition era bootleg baron. Less than 2 
weeks after FBI agents took men into cus- 
tody, Zwillman committed suicide. Three 
of those arrested pleaded guilty. 

February 1961: Melvin Davis Rees, Ir,, 
Maryland musician and sex criminal, con- 
victed of brutal kidnap-murders of Mildred 
Jackson and her 6-year-old daughter, Susan 
Ann. Intensive 18-month FBI investigation 
established that Rees was responsible for ab- 
duction of these two victims in Virginia and 
transporting them into Maryland where they 
were murdered and buried. Bodies of Mrs. 
Jackson's husband and infant daughter, who 
disappeared on same night as Mildred and 
Susan Ann Jackson were found in shallow 
grave near Fredericksburg, Va. 


The County Official—A Composite 
Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, across 
the Nation we as a people are being 
served by an army of dedicated, loyal, 
competent, but largely unheralded, in- 
dividual: our county officials. 

At a government level close to the peo- 
ple, these officers represent a real key 
to progress in the community. 

All too often, however, the outstand- 
ing service of this public-spirited corps 
is either overlooked or not given due 
recognition. 

In a political system, of, by, and for 
the people, it is extremely important: 
First, that we elect, or appoint, highly 
qualified and dedicated officials to such 
posts; second, that we provide them the 
opportunity and facilities to do a good 
job: and third, that we give them due 
recognition for outstanding service. 

Recently, the County Officer, official 
publication of the National Association 
of County Officials, published a splendid 
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article to better acquaint us with the 
ability, dedication and service of our 
county officials. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: 

THE COUNTY OFFictAL—RE&SULTS OF A COUNTY 
OFFICER QUESTIONNAIRE 


The county official—what sort of a man 
is he? 

If the term were used to include the full 
range of public employees on the payroll of 
the 3,042 American counties, there would be 
some 668,000 of him (or her), 568,000 of 
whom are classified as full time. ‘This is an 
army of workers surpassing in size that of 
any corporation in the Nation, and growing 
faster than any other level of government. 

It is not with the whole army that we 
are concerned here, however, but only its 
leaders, and more precisely, the leaders of 
National Association of County Officials, It 
is the elected or appointed officials in policy- 
making or managerial positions who are 
eligible for National Association of County 
Officials membership. 

From this group, the County Officer re- 
cently polled a representative cross section, 
chosen from the officers and directors of the 
association, from committee chairmen, from 
officers, directors and paid executives of 
State associations of county officials. More 
than 50 percent responded to the question- 
naire, and out of the answers has emerged 
the first full, composite picture of the Amer- 
ican county official as he Is today. 


TWO GROUPS OF OFFICIALS 


Broadly speaking, the county official 
breaks down into two groups, the elected 
(two-thirds), and appointed (one-third). 
If he is an elected official, his title is likely 
to be county supervisor, commissioner, 
chosen freeholder, councilman, parish juror, 
Judge, clerk of the court, or treasurer. 

If he is an appointed official, his title is 
probably county manager, county executive, 
planning director, county engineer. 

Having established who he is and how he 
got there, let's break him down further, dis- 
sect him thoroughly on the basis of informa- 
tion he supplied about himself. 

THE COMPOSITE STUDY 

The composite county official today is 52 
years old and married. He has been in the 
public service for 164% years (half of his 
adult life), and a member of NACO for 8% 
years. 

By occupation, the elected official is a 
small businessman—insurance, real estate, or 
retailing—a farmer or rancher, with a small 
number from the teaching profession. In 
contrast to the public concept of the local 
politician, only a small percentage of those 
reporting are lawyers. If he is an appointed 
public oficial, chances are his only occupa- 
tion has been public service. 

If he has been, as most were, a small 
businessman, farmer, or rancher, he has 
learned the value of prudeht spending or 
he would not have survived in private busi- 
ness. He carries this natural fiscal conserv- 
atism and thriftiness into his conduct of 
public affairs. He is likely to insist on brand 
names he is familiar with, from dealers that 
he knows. 


HE IS CLOSE TO IIS PEOPLE 


He is likely to consider the public coffers 
a8 a public trust, and he guards it accord- 
ingly, because he is closer to the people he 
serves than most other public officials. The 
money that he raises, appropriates, and is 
entrusted with, comes from the homes, the 
real estate, the tangible worldly goods of his 
friends, neighbors, and churchmen. 
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His salary was not asked on the question- 
naire, but from many sources it can be as- 
certained. If he is an elected official, chances 
are he serves only part time, and receives 
only a very minimum stipend, although the 
list of those not receiving any pay is dimin- 
ishing. If he is an appointed official, or an 
elected official serving in a full-time capac- 
ity. he will probably be paid between $3,600 
and $25,000 a year, with the median about 
$7,500. If he is a county chief executive, 
he is likely to be in the lower ranges of the 
five-figure bracket, where salaries range from 
$6,000 to 825.000. If he is a county engineer, 
he will be just one-side or the other of the 
five-figure bracket, ranging roughly from 
$3,600 to $22,500, with the average close to 
$10,000. 

At any rate, he did not enter public service 
for the money it pays. There is a little bit 
of the dedicated man in him. 

The homelife of our composite county 
Official is remarkable for its stability. 
Chances are about even -that he has lived 
his entire Life (outside of his military serv- 
ice and his trips to NACO conferences) in 
one State, and if he did move, it was to a 
neighboring State (roughly 20 percent). 
Highest mobility among those responding 
are those now living on the west coast. Only 
three of these were natives. 


HE I5 A JOINER—A PUBLIC-SPIRITED MAN 


Our composite man is likely to be gregari- 
ous and a joiner (less than 20 percent re- 
ported nonjoiners). Chances are 3 to 1 he 
belongs to.two or more organizations of the 
Professional, service, civic, or governmental 
type. Some report membership in a dozen 
Such associations. He has a fondness for 
Professional groups (nearly a third of all 
respondents), service clubs (better than 25 
percent), charitable and health organiza- 
tions, the chamber of commerce, governmen- 
tal associations (20 percent), lodges, and 
church groups. A surprising find: only 6 
to 7 percent belong to veterans organiza- 
tions, although over half of them have had 
prior military service. 

Not only is he a public-spirited man— 
generous with both his time and talent in 
civic and community activities—he is to a 
Surprising degree an educated man as well. 
Almost without exception he has a high 
School diploma, more than likely in the 
Public high school in his home county—and 
Chances are exactly even that he has had 
Some college. Nearly 25 percent have col- 
lege degrees, and this percentage is rising 
As the postwar generation comes to power. 

Among the appointed county officials, two- 
thirds have finished college and nearly half 
have graduate degrees. There are even Phi 
Beta Kappa keys among them. His high 
level of education speaks for a high level of 
intelligence as well, gained as an astute ob- 
Server of his community's problems, and the 
trend of the communities around him. He 
has knoweldge temepered with wisdom. 


HE IS FROM A SMALL COUNTY 


Our composite man is more than likely 
from a small county—the highest proportion 
is in the 10,000-25,000 population group. 
Because counties of this size do not always 
need nor can they afford the specialized per- 
sonnel of their large brothers, our official is 
Probably both legislator and executor, sery- 
ing two of the three functions of our gov- 
ernmental system. Because his community 
is of moderate size he knows it well. Be- 
Caure his taproots grow deep, he is sen- 
eitive to its pulse and vitally and personally 
concerned with its needs. He is willing to 
move ahead, but not at breakneck speed or 
Over uncharted courses, By sentiment he is 
for governmental improvement by evolution 
and not by revolution. 

From training and inclination he wants to 
be personally involved in every decision and 
every policy action in his county, from 
right-of-way acquisition to the purchase of 
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typewriter ribbons. He is the small busi- 
nessman, shrewdly and carefully conduct- 
ing the business of local government, 

HE IS A VETERAN 


Chances are better than even that the 
county official is a war veteran; and if he 
isn't, it's usually because his average age 
52—made him too young for one war and 
too old for the next two. An unusually high 
proportion—nearly half—were officers. In 
the service he was a coastguardsman man- 
ning an assault boat against a hostile beach, 
changing the bulb in a lighthouse; he was 
a jet fighter pilot in the cold war, a B-17 
pilot, a seaman in World War I, a marine 
engineering officer building airbases, a legal 
officer in the Alr Force, an infantryman with 
a rifle in his hand and mud in his eyes, a 
chief petty officer in the Navy, a National 
Guard company commander, 

Our composite county official has already 
made his mark in his community—and many 
are destined to move on to higher positions. 
He is likely to be the director of a bank 
or savings institution, has been chosen to 
sit on some kind of State policy council or 
committee; and chances are 1 in 10 that 
he has earned an outstanding citation such 
as the junior chamber of commerce'’s “Young 
Man of the Year” (2 percent), the chamber 
of commerce’s “Good Citizen, Good Govern- 
ment” (6 percent), or the American Public 
Works Association’s “Man of the Tear“ 
(2 percent). 

He is, in short, a community leader, stable, 
just under middle age, educated, intelli- 
gent, and dedicated. He is the hope of the 
future for local government. 


Who Judges? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT 


F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Ottawa (Kans.) Herald of 
Thursday, May 11, 1961. The editorial 
points to an alarming situation—a situ- 
ation of which I am sure some of my 
colleagues are aware. Believing that all 
of my colleagues will be interested in the 
facts which the editorial pionts out, I 
am pleased to insert it in the RECORD: 

Wo JUDGES? 


Terming today's television a vast waste- 
land, the Chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission this week issued a 
word of warning to television officials. 

He said the Federal regulatory agency in- 
tends to judge station license holders on 
how they meet community needs. The time 
of judgment is to be when licenses come up 
for renewal. 

Disclaiming any intended censorship, the 
FCC Chairman said TV is filled with murder, 
mayhem, Westerns, cartoons, and commer- 
cials. He said his agency will see that TV 
stations serve their listeners. 

His remarks stirred a wave of objections. 
Enforcement of such a policy will create 
even more trouble. 

It appears that the new FOC Chairman is 
one of those knights in shining armor out 
to cure the ailments of the world. 

He may not like Westerns, blood and 
thunder shows and the TV commercials but 
he will find it is not the three-man FCC 
which sits in judgment of this new media. 
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This. judgment is reserved for the man, 
woman or child in front of the home TV set. 
The viewer decides with the flip of the wrist 
what he or she wants on TV. 

When the do-gooders start deciding what 
the public wants, they are in for a surprise. 
It usually winds up with John Q. Public 
getting the do-gooder’s scalp. 


Prayers of Reparation Offered for Aets 
of Desecration in Cemeteries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include a thought-provoking article 
which appeared in the Lawrence Eagle- 
Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., on May 11, 
1961: 

PRAYERS OF REPARATION OFFERED FOR ACTS OF 
DESECRATION IN CEMETERIES 

A group of young persons from St. Augus- 
tine’s Parish met for an unusual but 
thought-provoking purpose Wednesday eve- 
ning at the veterans lot in the Immaculate 
Conception Cemetery. 

Members of the Chi Rho and youngsters 
from the school offered prayers of reparation 
for the desecration in the Immaculate Con- 
ception and Bellevue Cemeteries by two 
young men on April 30. Their moderator, 
Rev. Bernard J. O'Dowd stated that the idea 
was that of the young people in the organ- 
ization and was a wonderful thought. 

Father O'Dowd not only led the prayers 
but spoke on “Community Responsibility” 
to the gathering. He stated that the pur- 
pose for assembling at the cemetery was not 
for vengeance, “for that belongs to God 
alone.“ nor for justice “for that belongs to 
a civil power.“ He said that they had come 
for the purpose of prayer to make recom- 
pense before God for these crimes and to 
pray that our community may be spared 
similar crimes in the future. 

“Our presence ‘here is to give voice to the 
sentiments of outrage justly felt by the peo- 
ple of Lawrence. Further, it is our hope that 
we may exert moral force by impressing 
upon all our people that civic responsibility 
is within the purchasing power of all,” he 
said. 

Father O'Dowd stated that a frightening 
fact in the Nation today is the rise of the 
crime rate. “At present,” he said, “it is 
four times greater than our population rate 
expansion,” Certain crimes, he stated, touch 
even the sacred, and something sacred was 
violated in these acts of destruction. 

“Reverence and respect for the dead Is a 
trait evidenced even in some uncivilized 
tribes and nations. Every nation worthy of 
the name civilized has possessed this quality 
of reverencing the dead.“ Father O'Dowd 
said. 

The physical damage done, he stated, is 
within the realm ot repair. The crime itself, 
while sufficiently disturbing, is yet more 
distressing if considered as a symptom, he 
remarked. “If resting places for the de- 
ceased be defiled, what more shocking crime 
win headline our press tomorrow or the day 
after?" 

BRIEF BACKGROUND 

Father O'Dowd gave a brief background 
to the events which led to the desecration 
at the cemeteries and then told of the apathy 
shown by individuals who were asked opin- 
ions concerning the act. 
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“Let each of us search his heart this 
evening and register his reaction to this 
desecration, The answer you find in your 
heart will be the directional signal for the 
future course of decency in our community,” 
the priest said. “Any community is safe, 
strong, and healthy as the various compon- 
ents which comprise it: the individual, the 
family unit, the religious bodies, the busi- 
ness associations, the social organizations, 
and the various departments of the gov- 
erning body,” Father O'Dowd said. 

He stated that every individual must 
realize that his social acts have repercussions 
on the community for better or for worse 
and that the welfare of this city is partially 
held in his hands. 

He closed his talk to the group by saying, 
“As we stand here this evening among the 
dead, overlooking the resting place of those 
who fought to make our country free and 
decent, let us pray that we will not have to 
come here again to protest crimes against 
the place of their repose.” 


PRAYER RECITED 


Following the recitation of the Lord's 
Prayer by the group, Father O'Dowd offered 
the following prayer: ‘ 

“Show Thy mercy to us, O God, that Th 
just punishments be not delivered upon our 
people who have witnessed the desecration of 
Sacred resting places. We know these crimes 
should see Thy vengeance visited upon us, 
but may our presence here this evening ap- 
pease Thy wrath, and restore our people to 
Thy favor. We know only a handful of Thy 
creatures were responsible for these wrongs, 
O God, but still Your spotless majesty has 
been offended. 

“In speaking for all good people in our 
community, we pray and beg your kind for- 
giveness, O Lord, and most humbly petition 
that we be given the strength, courage, and 
vision to combat the forces of evil about us. 
Conscious of our own Inadequacies, our im- 
perfect petition, O God, is that you will not 
desert us in this hour of need, Without 
Thy help our efforts will avail nothing. But, 
if Thy hand supports us and all men of 
good will, then we may labor with genuine 
hope in our hearts. 

“We pray, O Lord, for our civic leaders 
whose weighty charge and duty, is the pres- 
ervation of justice and good order in the 
community. May they discharge their obli- 
gation with vigor of purpose and uprightness 
of character. > 

“We pray, O Lord, for those whose task 18 
the education of our youth. May they in- 
spire their students to follow the path of 
righteousness toward their fellow man and 
to develop in thelr own lives personal in- 
tegrity and a true sense of responsibility. 

“We pray. O Lord, for our religious lead- 
ers that their presentation of your divine 
message may be attentively listened to and 
acted upon. 

“We pray, O Lord, for all our people that 
they may fulfill their personal, family, and 
civic obligations with courage and enjoy the 
frults of a good and holy life in your sight. 

“Memorial Day, 1961, will soon be here. 
May we on that day witness the true spirit 
of our people giving respect to their departed 
loved ones.“ 


Zeal for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent, to place in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp, the address I 
delivered on May 1 in Tulsa, Okla., at an 
extraordinary Americanism Day rally of 
northeastern Oklahoma junior and 
senior high school students in Skelly 
Stadium. It was sponsored by the In- 
tercounty Council of Civitan Interna- 
tional, which includes four clubs in 
Tulsa, and one each in Sand Springs, 
and Broken Arrow, Okla, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ZEAL FOR FREEDOM 
(By Senator Mixx Monroney, of Oklahoma) 


What a great honor it fs to be here today, 
to be chosen to address this huge Civitan 
Americanism Day program welcoming 36 new 
citizens, to be a part of the answer of the 
freedom-loving citizens of Oklahoma, of 
America, and of the world to the challenge 
of the Soviet conspiracy on this May Day. 
I want to thank the six Civitan clubs who 
launched this Americanism Day observance, 
in a new dimension, with thousands of stu- 
dents participating. 

Years ago Americans stood idly by as the 
wobblies, the psychopaths, the unbalanced 
and the hard core Communists observed May 
Day as a day dedicated to the propagation 
of communism, and its fellow-travelers 
marched in regimented style attempting to 
show worldwide adherence to their slave- 
state system. 

Today the answer of the free world to this 
challenge of captives of communism gives 
ringing proof of the vitality and dedication 
of free men around the world. Students 
participating today from 23 public high 
schools and 4 parochial schools give a new 
and strong emphasis to America's answer. 

I am thankful that Civitan International 
here in northeastern Oklahoma has planned 
full participation of our young Americans in 
this day. The American Bar Association, 
the Amcrican Heritage Foundation, the Na- 
tional Governors Conference, the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, the National Educational 
Association, the International Association of 
Police Chiefs, the Association of American 
Law Schools, the National Conference of Bar 
Presidents, the Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions In- 
ternational, and dozens of other national and 
local organizations join with Civitan Inter- 
national to today dedicate themselves to an 
American offensive against this seizure of 
May Day as a day dedicated to communism. 

It is fitting indeed that instead of per- 
mitting this seizure through abdication of 
Democratic zeal in our system, that we make 
it our day of observance of the power, dig- 
nity, and moral strength, a day dedicated to 
our belief in the eternal and undying prin- 
ciple of law and order. 

Two Presidents have marked May 1 pre- 
viously as Americanism Day, by proclama- 
tion, Last month, President Kennedy did 
likewise. 


DEMOCRACY CHALLENGES FALSE DOCTRINES 


More than 40,000 celebrations were held 
as the United States last year observed this 
law day of dedication to the eternal verities 
of individual freedoms guaranteed by law. 
Each year the national impact of a resurgent 
democracy challenging the false doctrines of 
communism grows as America's answer to 
the slavery of the mind, the body and the 
spirit that holds captive one-third of the 
world’s population. 

Today here in Tulsa, as elsewhere through- 
out the entire Nation, we observe this day 
as a militant answer of America’s youth, of 
its adults, and of its new American citizens 
receiving their rights of citizenship—there 
were 364 new citizens in Oklahoma last 
year—anand as a day of militant free men un- 
willing to sacrifice our birthright for the 
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chains of dictatorial rule over every facet of 
our daily life. 

These priceless freedoms to walk erect in 
dignity as individuals instead of pawns of 
an all-powerful state did not come to our 
forefathers on a silver platter. They did not 
come in ease or complacency as a casual gift 
nor as the answer to a frivolous wish, They 
came because men and women chose to risk 
death rather than to submit to the imprison- 
ment of their minds and spirits by alien 
control that could bend them to their will 
or force their compliance to the goals of the 
chosen few in the privy council or the 
Kremlin. 

Today in Red Square in Moscow and in the 
dozens of captive satellite countries overrun 
by communism the youth of those nations 
march in regimentation to the pageantry of 
their system. Massive propaganda efforts, 
worldwide in their scope, attempt to portray 
this pageantry of flags, of armed might, of 
massed as the wave of the future 
in the world contest in which freedom every- 
where is challenged. 

With the powers to command compliance, 
with a state-owned press, with the sup- 
pression of all avenues of open and free crit- 
icism or thought, this ominous wave of 
massed millions seeks to convince the under- 
privileged billion people of the new nations 
that communism is so militant, so vigorous, 
so overwhelming in its zeal and missionary 
spirit that the old-fashioned freedom of de- 
mocracy will fall before the loud blasts of its 
shrill and screaming trumpets. 

But all the pomp and ceremony of the 
Soviet system that masks the ugly treachery 
of conspiracy and contempt falls to realize 
the span of nearly 3 centuries that gave 
deep root and substance to the democracy 
and freedoms that are our priceless heritage. 


FRONTIER NO PICNIC 


It was not an easy task that the Pilgrims 
took to carve out a place for religious free- 
dom on our continent. It was no accident 
that we transplanted the Magna Carta into 
the soil of the colonies of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania. It was no picnic to transform a 
hostile frontier into a homeland for patriots 
who loved their God, revered the law and 
were willing to die rather than submit to 
any government that was not of their own 
choosing. Their right to freedom under laws 
of their own making took precedence over 
the accumulation of wealth, of power or of 
prestige. Next only to the love of family, 
for whom they sought this freedom in per- 
petuity, was their love of America and the 
hope it held for liberty for all mankind. 

It was this torch of freedom that was 
passed on to much of the world as it existed 
then. It was this spark of democratic zeal 
that swept away the long-established dynas- 
ties that had long ruled the Western World 
by divine right of kings. Thus it was Ameri- 
can ideals of liberty that set the course for 
dozens of other nations to achieve their 
freedom. 

Eight wars, from the Revolutionary War of 
1776 to the Korean war of 1950, have been 
waged to preserve the freedoms of man. In 
America and around the world, the blood 
and resources of this Nation have been spent 
that sll manner of men could hope for a 
way of life of brotherhood in equality in- 
stead of slave and master, 

Yet growing out of the rubble and ruin of 
two World Wars has come a new virus of 
totalitarian dictatorship that is threatening 
to quench the light of liberty and hope that 
was lighted over the years at such cost in life 
and property. 

Today by subversion, conquest, and reyo- 
lution this mighty force secks to expand its 
system to the very shores of our continent. 
Nearly one-third of the world’s people today 
are under its ironclad rule as it reaches now 
westward for still more power, 

It wears many faces and speaks with many 
voices. Its methods are ever-changing but 
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its motives never change, Purporting to end 
colonial power, it actually (but secretly) 
seeks to build up the most ruthless colonial 
empire ever known, Falsely speaking for 
freedom, it woos the newly independent 
nations into a new and viciously captive 
state. Propagandizing for peace and dis- 
armament, it seeks under this false cover to 
subvert new millions to iron curtain power. 


WAR IS INVISIBLE 


It is a war of new dimensions that we face, 
not a war wherein the brave and the bold can 
face on the battlefield the enemy of freedom. 
From 5,000 miles away through outer space 18 
the ever-present threat of total war of anni- 
hilation by ICBM. One hundred divisions, 
mobilized on two continents, and more 
threats to their so-called “peaceful expan- 
sion” of the Communist philosophy. Black- 
mail, espionage, agents provocateur, volun- 
teers, and military training missions add to 
the underground methods by which expan- 
sion of the system is forced on the unwary 
or the weak nations that fall in the path of 
their desires, It is an invisible war in which 
the outstretched hand is in reality the 
mailed fist. May Day in the Communist 
‘world is the pageant of its method of explol- 
tation and expansion of its system. 

Never underestimate the dedication and 
zeal of the Communists for their cause. 

That is why this huge rally of Tulsa's 
youth today is important. We must show 
ourselves and the world that the missionary 
zeal and dedication that we have for our 
system of democracy and freedom is greater 
than their zest for and belief in their slave- 
state system. That is why we must on this 
day have a greater sense of responsibility for 
the preservation of our heritage than can 
be lathered into the pageantry in Red 
Square, Moscow—or in Peiping or Budapest 
or Prague or Warsaw. We must have it 
because we know and understand the great 
difference between our two systems. 

In the kind of war that we face, hot or 
cold, we must understand that our en- 
thusiasm for our system must be more sus- 
tained, more enduring, more vigorous and 
more intelligeritly directed than the Com- 
munists can muster from their regimented 
Captive peoples. If we de not have this 
Sustained sense of enthusiasm against all 
obstacles, we may lose the conflict in the 
years to come. 

There are times, as we face them now, 
When the tide of battle in the invisible war 
seems to run against us and the course of 
freedom everywhere. These are merely in- 
dividual battles, only a small part of the 
enduring and lasting conflict that may go 
On for decades before this threat of Com- 
Munist domination of the world wil be 
ended. 

RUSSIANS NOT 10 FEET TALL 


We would make great errors if we sud- 
denly decided that the Russian Communists 
have grown 10 feet tall, or that their 
achievement of a man in space marked the 
final decision In the conflict. They have 
their failures, too, although a ‘controlled 
Press can hide their failures while we tell 
the world of all our actions, good or bad. 

In such conflict, whether in actual brush 
war as in Laos today, or in Cuba, the for- 
tunes may go temporarily against us, These 
reversals must not be a time for despair or 
a signal to weaken us in our purpose. They 
Signal instead a time for reexamination of 
the broad scope of the confilct and of its 
ever-changing course. They should inspire 
Americans everywhere to new vigor and new 
de termination to build our strength and 
Our determination to carry on to a final 
victory. - 

Russians and their captives nre of the 
Oriental mind. Time means little to them 
as they calculate the impatience of the 
Western World. If a score of years finds them 
ühend of where they are today—they mark It 
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as a victory of great importance. They hope 
that because of the impatience of America 
and our Western allies, they can wear us out 
as we weary of the continuous tensions and 
conflict. Sustained, determined, steadfast 
we must be in order not to fall victims of 
the fatigue of the ebb and flow of the cold 
war fortunes. 

Perhaps we are facing a new and a different 
call to duty in the battalions of freedom than 
our forefathers answered. Theirs was a call 
to die for freedom if it were necessary, Ours 
may be to risk dying, but also to be ever con- 
scious that we must be willing to think for 
our country, to understand the cold, calculat- 
ing movements of the Communist conspiracy 
in every part of the world, and to react with a 
clear, unimpassioned mind in the way that 
will best serve America and uphold the shield 
of liberty we carry for most of the free world 
as well. 

The long, tedious task of constant readi- 
ness to fight if need be with conventional 
weapons or with missiles may be the duty of 
this generation. But on top of this military 
readiness must be even other offensive weap- 
ons in the field of winning the hearts and 
minds of a billion of the world’s people in 
the new and uncommitted nations. This bil- 
lion of the world’s population will look either 
to the United States or to communism for 
leadership in the decades to come. 


THINK FOR COUNTRY 


Today some of them lean toward commu- 
nism in the new nations of Africa, southeast 
Asia, the Middle East, and in Latin America. 
They are not lost to the free world, yet, but 
the siren song of quick industrialization, a 
better standard of living, and world trade 
with the Iron Curtain bloc is false, but at- 
tractive bait to undeveloped nations emerg- 
ing from centuries of colonial rule. What a 
shame it would be in modern history if these 
people won their freedom from one form of 
colonial rule to exchange it for a more ruth- 
less, vicious colonial system under the Com- 
munist hammer and sickle. 

Thus, we must not only be prepared to 
die for America and freedom in today's 
threat, but to think and serve in ways that 
will make it possible to prevent this world's 
domination by communism, of which Mr. 
Khrushchev so often boasts. 

This one-third of the world’s people must 
be permitted to see the good and the bad in 
our system of democracy by our acts and 
deeds, not just our words, And it must be 
made possible for them to see clearly, with- 
out the rose-colored glasses of Communist 
propaganda, the acts and deeds, not just 
words, of the Kremlin conspiracy. 

To do this will take great efforts, not on 
the battlefield, but in the schoolroom, in 
the laboratories, in the hospitals, in the 
mines and on the farms of the farflung 
areas of the continents were these billion 
people live. We, with”our science and our 
feeling of the brotherhood of man, must find 
ways to show the true and kindly face, the 
humanitarian face, of Uncle Sam. We must 
show that, while our fist is a strong shield 
of freedom, the hand is open in friendship 
and in cooperation for their chance to de- 
velop a prosperous, progressive freedom- 
loving democracy where man is the master 
of his own destiny, the author of his own 
scheme of business, the owner of his own 
enterprise, and the one who can make his 
own decisions instead of carrying out the 
orders of a foreign master. 

SHOW BY DEEDS OUR LOYALTY 

We must show them by deeds, not words, 
that we on the freedom side of the world 
seek friends and partners, not slaves or 
automatons carrying out the orders of dis- 
tant masters. 

By unlocking the secrets of nature 
through atomic research in health, engi- 
necring, and peaceful power, by transform- 
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ing the salty waters of the seas surrounding 
desert lands into vast sources of usable ir- 
rigation water, by engineering and by edu- 
cation, we can with the perseverance, pa- 
tience and endurance that the conflict re- 
quires, in God's good time roll back the 
Iron Curtain so that democracy and free- 
dom will again take the offensive. 

And in so doing, by our concern for the 
freedom and development of all manner of 
men, we earn anew for centuries to come 
the right to be known as the defender of 
man’s precious freedoms and the friend who 
helped a billion of the world's underpriv- 
Ueged people to find their way into the 20th 
century. 


The Innocent American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Sukarno visited Washington 
in late April, I questioned the red carpet 
treatment he received. Others also 
questioned our all-out welcome in light 
of Indonesia’s relationship with the 
Soviet Union and its President’s guided 
democracy. Among those who viewed 
this display of hospitality as unnecessary 
and undeserved were the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer and the New York Journal- 
American. 


Subsequently, I have read an editorial 
in the Djakarta Daily Mail, an English- 
language newspaper published in Indo- 
nesia’s capital, which takes me and the 
Journal-American to task. I believe that 
this editorial is worth the few minutes 
time it would take Members of this body 
to read it. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to point out the 
full implication of this editorial. In the 
two paragraphs just before the last one, 
the newspaper says in effect that Amer- 
ica must buy Indonesia's friendship, 
otherwise she will sell herself to Russia. 
The $450 million Indonesia received in 
military aid from Russia in January may 
‘have been the downpayment. 

You cannot buy friendship with a 
few million silver dollars or a chunk of 
gold. We did not buy the Dutch. Our 
friendship is built on mutual respect 
and purpose and sealed with mutual 
loss of blood in a bitter war against a 
common enemy, an enemy with whom 
Sukarno cooperated. 

It is possible Indonesia’s guided de- 
mocracy is being directed toward the 
Communist camp and the editorial indi- 
cates that the Djakarta Daily Mail may 
approve. 

The editorial follows: 

THE INNOCENT AMERICAN 

A Republican Congressman Jack WEST- 
tanp has found it necessary to question 
the red carpet treatment accorded to Pres- 
ident Sukarno during his recent informal 
visit to the United States. 

Said he: “President Kennedy has accorded 
President Sukarno a most cordial welcome 
despite the fact that he has repeatedly crit- 


icized the United States and just recently 
received 6450 million from the Soviets to be 
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used against the Dutch who are our proven 
friends. 

Echoing the Republican Congressman's 
anti-Indonesia barrage, the newspaper New 
York Journal-American declared: “The red 
carpet treatment accorded to Indonesian 
President Sukarno who is scheming to grab 
West New Guinea, the last remnant of the 
Dutch East Indies and impose on it a new 
Sukarno imperialism, is a totally_unneces- 
sary display of hospitality to one who has 
done nothing to deserve it." 

So, the fight is on between the “beautiful, 
innocent American and the ugly American.” 
The black sheep, President Sukarno of in- 
dependent, actively and positively non- 
alined Indonesia. The stake, American 
democracy. 

Indonesia's view on this uncalled for blis- 
tering attack? Let the dogs bark while the 
caravan finds its way with its strictly non- 
alined policy and guided democracy, until 
the liberation of Irian Barat as General 
Nasution sald it, has been peacefully 
realized, 

With or without the reactionary blessings 
of Congressman Jack WEsTLAND and the New 
York Journal American, the Indonesian car- 
avan will move on to meet its moral com- 
mitments toward the Indonesians still liv- 
ing in bondage under the Dutch in Irian 
Barat. 

Anyway, barking dogs do not bite. If 
they do bite at all, they will bite their own 
kinds only, while a third one, the real en- 
emy, gets away with the spoils. 

How pitifully childish can one be? How 
ugly must the “Ugly American” appear in 
the eyes of beautiful innocent Con 
Jack WESTLAND and the New York Journal 
American? And how dangerously narrow 
can the mind become when lost in a democ- 
racy Monroe-ism brew? 

Let the dogs bark, while we continue with 

democracy caravan that is posi- 
imperialism, whether new or 
old, whether it comes from Jack WESTLAND 
and New York Journal American's proven 
Dutch friends or not. 

If Congressman Jack WESTLAND and the 
other Americans of his kind choose to sit 
on their money rather than help Indonesia 
to achieve prosperity for all and real democ- 
racy, let them. 

The caravan will roll on, on, and on, with 
somebody else's dollars, like for instance, 
the $450 million from Russia. If and when 
that happens, we can just imagine, how 
JACK WeEsTLAND and New York Journal er- 
ican will yell and scream about communism 
in Indonesia. 


How sadly ridiculous can be the reason- 
ing of this “innocent American” by the name 
of Jack WestLanp, who obviously had the 
courage to insult a visiting friendly Presi- 
dent, but who very likely was cringing in 
his corner when his own Republican Presi- 
dent was made a fool of by Khrushchev, in 
Paris last summer. 


Relocation of Right of Way of Canyon 


Power Project Tunnel Aqueduct, Cal- 


ifornia 


* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 16,1961 
Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, it gives 
me great pleasure to call to the atten- 


tion of my distinguished colleagues the 
Department of the Interior’s approval of 
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an application by the city and county 
of San Francisco to relocate a right-of- 
way for the canyon power project tun- 
nel aqueduct to be constructed between 
O'Shaughnessy Dam at Hetch Hetchy 
Reservoir im Yosemite National Park and 
the Early Intake in Stanislaus National 
Forest. 

This approval, pending for 2 years 
under the previous administration, was 
accomplished in little more than 3 
months after the present administration 
took office, with Secretary Stewart Udall 
directing the operation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The relocation of the right-of-way will 
save the city of San Francisco approxi- 
mately $1 million in construction costs. 
At the same time, the approval bound 
the city to engineering and esthetic con- 
siderations which will guarantee the 
preservation of fish and wildlife under 
optimum conditions and maintain the 
natural beauty of the site. 

San Francisco Representative JOHN 
F. SHELLEY maintained close contact with 
the Interior Department in settlement 
of what at first appeared to be conflict- 
ing interests. Representative SHELLEY 
is widely and fondly known for his abil- 
ity to negotiate happy conclusions to 
troubled situations. 

It is proper that the Congressman’s 
efforts are fully appreciated in his native 
city of San Francisco. 

It gives me pleasure to call attention 
to the excellent editorial which appeared 
in the San Franciso Examiner, May 3, 
1961. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A Moa SERVICE 

For months it has been touch and go as 
to whether San Francisco would get the re- 
quired Federal permit to relocate the aque- 
duct for its $21 million canyon power project 
on the north side of Tuolumne Canyon in 
the Sierra. The relocation involves a saving 
of $1 million to the city. i 

This week, thanks largely to the quict ef- 
forts of Congressman Jonn F, SHELLEY, the 
permit was granted, Wisely, the permit rex 
quires the city to maintain a streamflow 
and preserve recreational values in the can- 
yon. 

We congratulate Congressman SHELLEY for 
performing a major service to this city. 


H.R. 6611 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of this week the House considered 
H.R. 6611, providing for a temporary 
reduction in the duty free allowance for 
returning American tourists. I support 
the basic principle of this legislation, 
but I believe sincerely that it should not 
apply to imports from our neighbors, 
Canada and Mexico. 

Under the legislative procedures, it was 
not possible to amend the bill to except 
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these imports from contiguous coun- 
tries. Therefore, I had no choice but to 
oppose this legislation. On Wednesday, 
May 17, the House will vote on this bill. 

Believing as I do in the basic prin- 
ciple of this legislation I am today in- 
troducing a substitute bill which carries 
out the fundamental intent but excepts 
imports from the two contiguous na- 
tions, Canada and Mexico. 


Kiplinger Sheds Light on Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kiplinger Agricultura] Letter, published 
on Saturday, May 13, was like a bright 
sun breaking through cloud, fog and 
mist. I commend the Kiplinger editors 
for bringing into the true light of day 
the farm legislation with which this 
body soon must deal. 


By permission of the House, I am in- 
serting the first part of this letter in the 
Appendix of the Rxconn, in the thought 
that it will be helpful to the members in 
the enactment of a sound agricultural 
bill which will afford our farmers an 
opportunity to share equitably in our 
free enterprise economy: 

Tue KIPLINGER ÅGRICULTURAL LETTER, 
Washington, D.C., May 13, 1961. 

Dear Sir: You may wonder what to belleve 
now about the omnibus farm bill after the 
swceping statements this week by Shuman of 
the Farm Bureau, 

Shuman heads one of the biggest farm 
groups and is the first major farm organiza- 
tion spokesman to speak out in complete 
opposition. Grange, Farmers Union, co-ops, 
and others have testified for the bill. 

Thus Shuman becomes the rallying point 
for the opposing forces and that makes it 
important to understand his view for per- 
spective. 

Shuman went overboard in his denuncia- 
tion of the omnibus bill, in opinion of many 
farm experts on both sides of the political 
fence. 

He is out to kill the omnibus farm bill, and 
no holds barred, The tactics are the same 
as those refined by former Agriculture Sec- 
retary Benson to whip up public animosity 
to all farm programs, and same as were used 
11 years ago to beat the Brannan plan; big 
controversy of that time. 

This means the bill may not be judged 
strictly on its merits. 

Here's where Shuman went off the deep 
end. He says the bill would regiment all 
farmers. It is impossible for anyone to 
know that, simply because bill does not set 
up programs but merely provides a procedure 
for setting them up at a later date. 

Safeguards exist in the bill and others can 
be built into it which further rule out this 
possibility. For example, two-thirds of grow- 
ers of any commodity would have to approve 
a program to put it into effect. 

His charge that the bill would cost 15 to 20 
billions is unfounded, as he admitted later 
on in Senate hearings, Still, this made head- 
lines and reinforced the public misunder- 
standing about the farmers’ problems, 

Charge assumes that all commodities 
would get Government programs. But the 
blunt truth is that most commodities would 
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not get them, The bill provides fire extin- 
guishers which growers can get to help them. 
but only if a majority wants them 
and then only if in price trouble. Agricul- 
ture Secretary could raise no support levels 
without Congress consent. 

Shuman's claim that the bill would reduce 
powers of Congress had been met by earlier 
changes in the omnibus bill—nothing to it 
now. 

Under terms of bill—which could be 
changed now or later—Congress can approve 
or disapprove any plan, or write its own pro- 
gram. City-dominated Congress will con- 
tinue to have final say on the programs, 

So, net, there is nothing in the bill to regi- 
ment farmers, there is nothing in bill Indi- 
cating $15 ot $20 billion in Government costs, 
and there also is nothing in the bill asking 
Congress to abdicate. 

Involved is basic idea conflict on role of 
Government in farming. You may agree 
with Shuman that farm economy can right 
its own wrongs and gain prosperity with less 
Government, or you may disagree on the 
basis that Government has a responsibility 
to assure strength in the economy. 

But no matter where you sit, it’s important 
to know the facts. 


The Emergency Feed-Grain Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
vertisement that appeared in a news- 
paper in the State of Minnesota, the 
Fairmont (Mmn.) Sentinel, under date 
of April 28. The advertisement was 
Placed in the paper by some of the 
farmers and other leading citizens of 
the area. It is entitled The Emergency 
Feed-Grain Program” and it spells out 
the purpose of the feed-grain program 
that was recommended by the President 
and the Secretary of Agriculture and 
passed by the Congress. 

The record in my State is remarkable. 
About 70 percent of the eligible farmers 
in this program are now active partici- 
Pants. The program is going to work. 
It is a good program. It was the first 
Major farm legislation offered by the 
administration. I compliment the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the President 
upon their foresight. We again see 
farmers participating in a farm pro- 
gram, and for one reason. They have 
faith in the Department of Agriculture, 
in the Secretary of Agriculture, and in 
the administration. It is only on the 
basis of such faith that we can have 
farmer participation—a faith which in 
recent years was almost destroyed, but 
which is now being revived. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE EMERGENCY FEED-GRAIN PROGRAM 

Mülions of farmers, acting individually, 
cannot effectively influence the total output 
or the price of the products they scll, but co- 
PERENNE in this feed-grain program will do 
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WHY FARMERS JOIN 


There is- some talk about the need of re- 
ducing the corn surplus but the principal 
inducement is financial. 

By reducing the corn acres by 20 percent 
as compared with his average for the last 2 
years, a farmer is assured a price support 
based on the national average of $1.20 per 
bushel of corn, and in addition, he gets paid 
for conservation practices which might be as 
much as $32.40 per acre for the first 20 per- 
cent and $38.90 per acre for the next 20 per- 
cent of allowed acres of corn. * 

For details contact your ASC office as soon 
as possible. The time for signing closes on 
June 1, 1981. ? 

A farmer who also sells seed corn recom- 
mends this program even though his sales 
will be reduced by about 20 percent. 

The manager of a co-op, selling fertilizer, 
advocates this program even though it will 
reduce his sale of fertilizer. 

In Iowa, bankers are trying to encourage 
people to go into this program, They feel 
their customers need the money. 

Many livestock feeders appear ready to 
join; they figured it will benefit them, too. 

The new feed-grain program, in the minds 
of both farmers and business, holds a prom- 
ise of reversing the trends of recent years. 

Your neighbor signed up; why don't you? 


NEA Survey Shows Many Changes Now 
Underway in Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr, Speaker, agri- 
culture has many dimensions, taking 
diverse forms and evidencing varying 
prospects in different geographical loca- 
tions. 


I insert into the Recorp an article 
depicting a sectional sampling of agri- 
culture in America. This article has 
been extracted from the May 1961 issue 
of the National Publisher, which is pub- 
lished by the National Editorial Associa- 
tion: 


NEA Survey Suows Many CHances Now 
UNDERWAY IN AGRICULTURE 


Though farm income has fallen sharply 
in some areas in the last 10 years, many of 
the Nation's farmers are holding their own 
and some are doing better than ever before. 
What accounts for the difference? 


A survey of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation’s agricultural committee members, 
Just completed by the National Publisher, 
shows that fast-moving changes are taking 
place in agriculture today. The trend is 
toward fewer but larger farms, more mech- 
anization, and in some areas, such as the 
South, there is a wholesale shift from the 
production of traditional crops to more 
diversified farming. 

Where readjustments are taking place, the 
cost-price squeeze has not been hurting 
farmers so much. Nonetheless, small furms, 
particularly in the northeast, are being 
abandoned or sold to city residents for sum- 
mer homes or hunting preserves. Geog- 
raphy, always a major factor in farming 
success, Is reflected in the changing pattern 
of agriculture. Here is a regional break- 
down of reports from the members of NEA's 
agriculture committee. 
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NORTHEAST 

Roswell R. Sanford, of the Catskill Moun- 
tain News, Margaretville, N.Y., reports that 
dairy farming is the largest industry in his 
county, and milk is the direct or indirect 
source of income for almost every business- 
man in the area. When farmers prosper, he 
says, so does everyone. 

Right now the farm economy in his area 
is in a state of flux. The small 25-cow 
family farm is rapidly going out of business. 
The better land is being absorbed into larger 
producing units and some farms are being 
abandoned. Few young people are inter- 
ested in becoming farmers. 

The big local issue, he says, is support 
prices. Farmers in His area fear that pro- 
posed feed grain supports will raise the price 
of cattle feed with little or no increase 
ahead in the price farmers get for milk. 

In Vermont, says Otis F. Rockwood, of the 
Rockwood Publications, Vergennes, Vt., 
dairying produces more dollars than any 
other line of farming. In his area the view 
is held that President Kennedy’s farm pro- 
gram, as so far announced, is not going to 
help the Vermont milk producer. 

Most Vermont farmers are suspicious of 
his price supports. They have an uneasy 
feeling that the promises to let farmers 
write their own programs do not square with 
the unfolding shape of the pending bills that 
look in the direction of tighter controls. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

In southern New Jersey John A. Vernon, of 
the Plain Dealer, Williamstown, N.J., 
that truck farming is on the decline but 
poultry farms are holding their own. He 
estimates that overall farm income in his 
area is down about 25 percent from 10 years 
ago. A big reason for the decline, he feels, 
is the shortage of good farm labor. 

In contrast Phillip St. C. Thompson, of 
Stromberg Publications, Ellicott City, Md., 
reports that the farm economy is very sound 
in his area and in the State in general. He 
says “we are near large metropolitan mar- 
kets and most of the production is in per- 
ishable products that have a constant 
demand.” Nonetheless, he notes that al- 
though his county's population has in- 
creased 55 percent since 1950, the number 
of farms has decreased by 30.4 percent and 
total production of agricultural products 
has remained at the 1950 level. 

Thompson says the best service home- 
town publishers and all news media can 
give to agriculture is sound public relations 
information and factual reporting. He adds 
“I am distressed about articles that have 
damaged farm economy in the past. Since 
agriculture is responsible for 40 percent of 
the Nation's economy, I feel we of the news- 
paper industry should give the farmers of 
America a boost and be sure that we stick 
to factual reporting.” 

> MIDWEST 

In many areas of the Midwest farm income 
has fallen markedly in the past 10 years and 
there appear few signs of any immediate 
upturn. 

Noteworthy is a report from Tom W. Eylar, 
of the Defender Publishing Co., West Union, 
Ohio. Eylar says “farm income is falling 
so fast that many farmers have to seek aid 
from relief agencies to exist.” 

In his area, he says, there is little industry, 
agriculture is of small scale and some type 
of employment on a part-time basis would 
do more to help the farmer than anything 
else. 

In Iowa the situation is somewhat different. 
C. D. Elling, of the Garner (Iowa) Leader, 
cochalrman of the NEA Agriculture Com- 
mittee, reports that while the farm economy 
in the Midwest is down and an immediate 
uptrend is not foreseen, the distant outlook 
on our area Is good. 
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He says the size of family farm in his area 
is constantly growing, rural zoning is becom- 
ming an important issue, and there is a good 
trend of industry to rural areas and small 
towns. 

Elling points out “the newspapers in this 
area promote 4-H Club activities, the farm 
bureau, junior fair, rural development, and 
other relevant programs,” and adds, “This is 
our. obligation and responsibility for a 
brighter, progressive, and more prosperous 
rural Midwest—especially In the agricultural 
State of Iowa.” 

The viselike grip of the price-cost squeeze 
is being felt in Wisconsin as it is in many 
other areas, says Walter E. Gleason, of the 
Tribune Gazette, Clintonville, Wis. Al- 
though industry is employing more and more 
people each year in this area, the economy 
is still based on agriculture in general and 
dairying in particular. 

One farmer interviewed by Gleason put it 
this way: “The average northeastern Wis- 
consin dairy farmer received only 39 cents 
per hour for his labor in 1959. How does he 
live? Part-time and full-time jobs in indus- 
tries have cushioned many farm family 
pocketbooks and have kept the rural econ- 
omy in better shape than might otherwise 
have been the case. 

“Another economic factor should be men- 
tioned. Twenty-five percent of the dairy 
herds are too small to make for an efficient 

tion. Most of these operators are try- 
ing to expand. Small and large dairy farm- 
ers in this area are faced with a need to in- 
crease production in order to improve their 
income and to lower units cost. Supplies 
already are excessive and if all farmers ac- 
complished this increase the price decline 
will more than offset the gains made. This 
is the dilemma facing the Wisconsin dairy- 
man.” 
This farmer continues “the supply-man- 
agement idea of the Kennedy administra- 
tion has been getting some attention here 
in the form of a quota plan for milk with 
the rather significant favorable reaction of 
most larger, efficient producers and luke- 
warm to hostile reaction of some small pro- 
ducers.” 

As a publisher, Gleason adds, he has been 
trying to “play down the middle” on the 
farm problem, discouraging reliance upon 
governmental action and encouraging great- 
er efficiency on farms. We do all we can 
to bring farm life into its properly im- 
portant place in our community picture,” 
he says. “We don't treat the farm prob- 
lem. We record the news about farming 
at every opportunity.” 

Other areas of the Midwest appear to be 
faring very well in this period of transi- 
tion, Reporting from Illinois, Donald T. 
Forsythe, of the Hancock County (II.) 
Journal, says his community is almost 
wholly dependent on farm income and that 
business fluctuates with the farm situation 
which “has been consistently good for the 
last several years.” Í 

He no major farm issue in the 
area outside of the ever present support 
problem. 

Rural development is the biggest local 
farm issue in his area, reports Robert Cum- 
mings, editor of the Cannelton (Ind.) 
News. He says “in this day of mechaniza- 
tion of farming the trend toward big acre- 
ages on farms has caused a need for part- 
time farming and part-time employment 
elsewhere for our rural residents. 

“At our newspaper we help vigorously 
in promoting -H. industrial development, 
rural development, and farm surveys to know 
our local agricultural problems so that they 
can be remedied.” 

SOUTH 


The farm picture appears bright in Ar- 
kansas according to a report from Melvin 
Schexnayder, of the Dumas (Ark.) Clarion. 
In his area cotton is being mechanized and 
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modern production methods are being intro- 
duced and expanded for rice and soybeans. 
The new developments, he says, have 
doubled the size of farms and boosted the 
value of land. 

He explains that while the number of farm 
operators has decreased sharply, agriculture- 
connected industries are beginning to take 
up the slack in the area. Of Dumas’ 17 
homegrown industries, originated with local 
initiative and capital, all but 6 are directly 
connected with agriculture. 

With agriculture so much a part of our 
economy, he says, the Clarion devotes a great 
amount of space and time to farming news 
and promotions, including such items and 
activities as the promotion of cotton uses, 
the establishment of the only farm-raised 
fish plant in the United States, twice yearly 
rice promotions, stressing the value of 
marketing plants for such crops as soybeans, 
grains and vegetables, and countywide agri- 
cultural planning. 

Diversification has opened the door to 
greater farm profits in Mississippi says J. O. 
Emmerich, of the McComb (Miss.) Enter- 
prise Journal. He reports that farmers’ in- 
come has increased in Mississippi as the re- 
sult of diversified changes. Specifically. we 
have changed from row crops, largely cotton, 
to livestock, dairying, tree farming and 
poultry. 

While cotton remains dominant in the 
delta section of the State, he says “Missis- 
sippi now has more cattle than any State 
east of the Mississippi, leads the Nation in 
the number of tree farms, is the State with 
the largest tung oil production, and the 
world’s largest broiler plant, world's largest 
pecan orchard, and world's largest cotton 
plantation. In some areas of livestock we 
have broken the world’s selling prices in 
pedigree stock.” 

Emmerich adds that the outlook for con- 
tinued agricultural progress in the area 
looks good and that his paper is cooperating 
in every way possible to keep the farm econ- 
omy moving ahead. 

SOUTHWEST 


As in the South the farm economy in the 
Southwest is exceptionally strong and for 
many of the same reasons. Jessie Stewart, 
of the Ochiltree County Herald, Perryton, 


Tex., reports that the status of the farm 


economy throughout this area is exception- 
ally good; much above the average. The 
per capita farm indebtedness is very small; 
the outlook for the future of farming is ex- 
ceptionally good.” 

Besides a thriving agriculture she reports 
that oil and gas discoveries since 1956 are 
providing new income to many farmers. 

The big local farm issue is the Goyern- 
ment's farm program on which, she says, 
many farmers of her area take the position 
that the program is unfair to them and they 
are against Government support of any 


Bob Lee Kidd, Jr., of the News-Sun, 
Poteau, Okla., on the other hand reports 
that “the farm economy in extreme eastern 
Oklahoma must be boosted if the farmers 
and ranchers and the communities in the 
area are to be helped.” But, he does not feel 
that “any pump priming on the part of the 
Government will materially assist the econ- 
omy.” 

NORTHWEST 

The farm economy is booming in Oregon 
according to Bill Robinson, of the Madras 
(Ore.] Pioneer. He says “farm income fig- 
ures for 1960 show a gross of $13,534,400, an 
alltime high. Potatoes topped the crops 
with $3,700,000. Beef showed a gross of 
$3,620,000. Wheat with a gross of $1,073,000 
will remain fairly constant. Peppermint, a 
relatively new crop, will gross over a million 
in 1961.” 

As to the future, his area is adjacent 
to the Portland metropolitan market and he 
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feels that expanded farm production is al- 
most inevitable. He adds, “many of the 
farmers are young men with keen interest 
in new crops and new methods.” 

Much the same situation is described by 
Gerald Bardo, of the Lusk (Wyo.) Herald. He 
reports few marginal operations in his area 
and says that both the cattle industry and 
wheat farming are in a healthy condition. 
However, the sheep industry is in a precar- 
ious position, dependent as it is on the 
whims of governmental favor in relation to 
foreign competition.” 7 

As to the role of his newspaper, he says, 
he “has worked closely with the farm bureau 
and the extension service programs in the 
belief that considerable strength for America 
lies in this field and the related 4-H pro- 
gram, and that the future of our small rural 
towns is dependent on cooperation and un- 
derstanding between town and country.” 


SUMMARY 


While farm income is down in some areas, 
it is holding steady or is actually up in 
others. Major factors in areas of higher 
farm income appear to be shifts to more 
profitable crops, more efficient farming 
methods, and new industries which provide 
part-time income for farm families. 

In all areas of the country the survey indi- 
cates that hometown newspapers are doing 
their part by keeping farmers up to date on 
changes that will bring them more income, 
supporting programs which benefit the farm 
economy, and interpreting agriculture fairly 
to town and city residents, 


FARMERS ARE GOOD CUSTOMERS 


American farmers are among the best 
customers of industry and business. They 
spend $40 to 641 billion every year to pro- 
duce crops and livestock and to buy con- 
sumer items such as appliances, automobiles, 
3 sets, clothing, furniture, and, yes, 

The cost of producing 1959 crops and live- 
stock was $26.2 billion. It probably was $100 
million higher in 1960. Other purchases of 
farmers run around $15 billion a year. Those 
are figures from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

On top of these production and living 
costs, there are capital expenditures by 
farmers—big ones. 

Look at some of the bills the farmer paid 
in 1959 in order to run his business of 
farming, and see where it meant income for 
you: 

Fertilizer and lime, $1.4 billion. 

Petroleum fuel and oll, $1.5 billion. 

Cost of other motor vehicle operation, $1.4 
billion. r 

Pesticides, $250 million. 

Short-term interest, 6617 million, and in- 
terest on farm mortgage debt, $580 million. 

Electricity, $147 million. 

h Insurance (fire, wind, and hall), $200 mil- 
on. 

Telephones, $131 million. 

Veterinary services and medicines, $168 
million. 

Dairy supplies, $52 million. 

The cotton farmer spent $219 million to 
have his cotton ginned; the dairy farmer 
$180 for milk hauling. 

The containers used on the farm to pack- 
age farm products cost $139 million. 

Although the farmer spends $2.5 to 83 
billion a year for new farm tractors and 
other motor vehicles, machinery and equip- 
ment, he still used in 1959 about $30 million 
worth of small handtools. 

The 1959 feed bill of the farmer was $4.6 
billion. He bought livestock costing him 
$2.7 billion. The seed he bought cost $534 
million. 

The farmer in 1959 spent more for nearly 
every production item (except some like 
harness and saddlery) than he did in 1949. 

And the farmer, if he meets the demand 
of our estimated 230 million people in 1975, 
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will require more and more nonfarm 
inputs—imore machinery, more fertilizer, 
and more of other input items. 

Department of Agriculture economists 
estimate that. the total demand for farm 
products will be 35 percent greater in 1975 
than in the late 1950's. We'll need, they 
say, 45 percent more livestock and 25 per- 
cent more crops to supply the demand of 
230 million Americans and of the growing 
number of oversea customers for U.S. farm 
products, 


Budgetary Reforms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. KUCHEL., Mr. President, Mem- 
bers of the Senate will be interested in 
the valiant fight, now being waged by a 
distinguished Member of the House of 
Representatives, to implement the Ken- 
nedy Budget Reform Act designed to off- 
set huge deficits in Federal spending. 
Representative F. BRADFORD Morse of 
Massachusetts has been urging the ad- 
ministration to consider adopting those 
steps necessary to give full effect to a 
Hoover Commission recommendation, 
written into law by the Congress, under 
the leadership of the President, when 
he was a Senator from Massachusetts: 
This act would bring up for annual 
congressional scrutiny unobligated and 
unexpended carryover funds in execu- 
tive departments. The law is in the 
public interest. Morse deserves great 
credit for his leadership in this field. 

Discussing the exertions which Mr. 
Morse is making, Mr. Raymond Moley, 
in an article published in the Los An- 
geles Times of April 25, comments fa- 
vorably on those activities of Mr. Morse. 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Moley’s article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Presipent Uncen To Pusu Rrronm THAT He 
ADVOCATED AS A SENATOR 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Bravrorp Morse, new Congressman from 
Massachusetts, has called upon the Presi- 
dent to put into effect a reform which was 
sponsored by Mr. Kennedy in 1957 when he 
Was a Senator. 

This legislation, which pasred*the Senate 
by unanimous vote and later by s large ma- 
jority in the House, was designed to enforce 
one of the major recommendations of the 
second Hoover Commission, of which the 
President's father, Joseph P. Kennedy, was 
5 The bill became Public Law 85- 

In its report early in the Eisenhower ad- 
_ Ministration the Hoover Commission called 

Attention to a longstanding defect in the 
method of making up the annunl budget 
and in the practices of the Appropriations 
Committees of Congress. Reduced to simple, 
nontechnical terms it was this: 

On the recommendation of the Appro- 
Pr la tions Committees Congress was in the 
habit of voting funds for new programs an- 
nually. But since many such appropria- 
tions were not spent in the year designated 


over from year to year. 

In the years which followed there was no 
review of these .unexpended funds by the 
Appropriation Committees of Congress. 
Thus Congress lost control of expenditures 
and could not control or even predict accu- 
rately the amount to be spent. 

The recommendation of the Hoover Com- 
mission was that Congress should by law and 
in practice review annually not only the re- 
quests for new appropriations for new pur- 
poses but should take Into review all of the 
unexpended balances from previous authori- 
zations and appropriations, 

This would bring into focus annually the 
real fiscal situation of the Government and 
Its many agencies. 

This bill, in combination with the cost- 
basis bill passed last year, would give us far 
greater control over the amounts of money 
the Government will spend in each year. 

But despite the urging of President Eisen- 
hower in two of his budget messages follow- 
ing the passage of Public Law 85-759, the 
House Appropriations Committee refused to 
put the plan into practice, 

In his letter to the President, Representa- 
tive Morse expressed disappointment that 
President Kennedy has not recommended 
that the provisions of his own plan be 
adopted. 3 

In reply a special counsel to the President 
noted that the idea has been adopted in the 
requests for appropriations by 75 percent 
of the civilian agencies and that the Presi- 
dent had urged that the remaining agencies, 
including the Defense Department, get 
their accounting in shape. 

As Morse pointed out, the various depart- 
ments were carrying over from past appro- 
priations in the form of obligated funds the 
vast total of over $37 billion. Over much of 
this Congress simply has refused to assume 
reviewing responsibility. 

The value of such a reform, if the Presi- 
dent would put the heat upon a Congress of 
his own party, would be that in a year such 
as this it might be possible to balance the 
budget by simply looking over these proj- 
ects and programs to see if some could be de- 
ferred or dropped entirely. 

Now since a deficit will appear this year 
and a larger one next year it should be the 
determined policy of the President and of 
Congress to prevent these inflationary drains. 
In short it is time for the Government to 
put its house in order. 


Opposition to Proposed Department of 
Urban Affairs and Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


z OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 18, 1961, the admin- 
istration submitted to Congress draft 
legislation to create a Department of 
Urban Affairs and Housing. This bill 
would submerge the activities of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency into 
a new Cabinet-rank Department and 
add a new administrative layer onto the 
housing programs. My attention has 
been called to an excellent editorial on 
this subject printed in the Reading (Pa.) 
Eagle, commenting with favor on a 
speech in opposition to the new Depart- 
ment, made by Mr. O. G. Powell, presi- 
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they were marked as obligated“ and carried 


, 
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dent of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. I hope that the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
in its deliberations will weigh carefully 
the issues involved in this bill and the 
implications it has on the size and ef- 
ficiency of the Federal Government. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to have the editorial inserted 
in the Recorp. 
New Post OPPOSED 


The 70,000-member National Association 
of Real Estate Boards (NAREB) recently 
went on record as Opposed to President Ken- 
nedy’s proposal to create a Department of 
Urban Affairs and Housing, headed by a per- 
son of Cabinet rank. 

Speaking at the recent annual convention 
of the Missouri Real Estate Association in 
St. Joseph, Mo., O. G. Powell, NAREB presi- 
dent, warned that such a proposal will “com- 
plete the erosion of our system of Federal- 
State-local relations.” - 

Observing that the country’s cities “paid 
handsome tributes to the majority party 
in the last election,” Mr. Powell said that 
perhaps it is only human for the cities to 
want something in return. 

Noting that the cities are aware the Fed- 
eral Government has preempted most of 
the sources of tax revenue, he asserted: 
“Rather than use their tremendous voting 
power to get the Federal Government away 
from the taxpayers’ trough, they apparently 
have decided that they might as well join 
up and get it while they can.” 

The NAREB leader was ap tly re- 
ferring to the strong support iven to the 
President's proposal by the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors. 

Speculating on what such a proposal 
would mean to local responsibility for the 
solution of problems that are inherently lo- 
cal, Mr. Powell expressed fear that this ap- 
proach “will soon create a situation in 
which the mayors of our cities will have 
little to do other than perform the minis- 
terial task of distributing Federal money.” 

He traced the creation of the 
new Federal department to its inclusion in 
the Democratic platform at the request of 
mayors of large cities who cited a wide 
variety of problem areas, and added these 
areas affect all of the American people—not 
just. large cities. 

He noted these problem areas included 
public health, water and air pollution, alr- 
ports, highways and railroads, unemploy- 
ment, the relocation of industry, fire pro- 
tection and prevention, and civil defense. 

Mr. Powell observed that many existing 
Federal departments are to be raided of 
some of their traditional functions (among 
those cited) in order to create the proposed 
new entity. And he warned that the exist- 
ing departments are identified with national 
interests, and such interests have been the 
basis of their creation. 

“The proposed Department of Urban Af- 
fairs,” he said, “would be a departure from 
this broad national interest because it would 
be identified with the interests and objec- 
tives of a handful of metropolitan areas. 

“If the Department of Urban Affairs Is to 
have jurisdiction over these matters, then 
who will take care of the same problems as 
they affect the small towns and rural com- 
munities? Will it be necessary to create a 
Department of Smali Towns and Rural 
Areas?” 

Mr. Powell then quoted the National As- 
sociation of County Officials, which ex- 
pressed opposition to the proposed new de- 
partment on the ground “that it would 
further weaken the States and would tesa 
to create an unwieldy bureaucracy of the 
type found in many foreign countries.” 

As we pointed out in a preceding editorial, 
the creation of any new Cabinet setup in 
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Washington is inevitably accompanied by 
bureaucratic confusion and redtape, as well 
‘as calling for expenditures of vast sums of 
the taxpayers’ money. 

Since the guy“ (government in this case) 
who pays the bills will also end up by tell- 
ing you how to spend your money, various 
city officials may well regret their original 
enthusiasm ‘for the establishment of such a 
new department. 


Yalta Again? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 16,1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
our studied retreat in Laos, the following 
article by David Lawrence in today’s 
New York Herald Tribune indicates that 
our direction is not toward a New Fron- 
tier of freedom, but toward the old fron- 
tier of Yalta. 

Is it not about time the President was 
forthright with the American people? 
Topay IN WORLD Arrams: SUMMIT MEETING 

Now SEEN as SIGN or U.S. WEAKNESS 


` (By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, May 15.—If President Ken- 
nedy holds a summit meeting with Nikita 
Khrushchev—now reliably reported to be 
planned—this will be construed throughout 
the Communist world as a sign of America’s 
weakness rather than strength, especially in 
the wake of the administration's retreats in 
Laos and Cuba. 

It would be just as logical for Mr. Kennedy 
to meet with Fidel Castro. Both dictators 
have insulted a President of the United 
States. Both are guilty of mass murders and 
other international crimes. It was just a 
year ago that Nikita Khrushchev—after hav- 
ing invited the American President to visit 
Russia—deliberately refused to meet with 
him when the heads of goyernment assem- 
bled at Paris. The Soviet Premier then 
withdrew the invitation in an outburst of 
yituperative propaganda. He hurled such 
epithets as thief and coward at President 
Eisenhower. 


IMPROPER ATTACK 


The excuse given for all this was the over- 
flight of a U-2 plane which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment knew was but one of a series of such 
flights for the previous 4 years. > 
though it was proper to lodge a diplomatic 
protest to the U.S. Government, it was high- 
ly improper to make a personal attack on the 
man who happened to be President of the 
United States. This was an act of ingrati- 
tude which put the Soviet people in an un- 
fortunate light. For it was an insult to the 
very man who, as the commander in chief 
of the allied forces in Europe during World 
War II, had helped to save the Russian peo- 
ple from being overrun by Hitler's armies. 
If there had not been the successful invasion 
of North Africa and then of southern Europe 
led by General Eisenhower, the Nazi forces 
would have been free to pursue their invasion 
of Soviet territory on the eastern front. 

The U-2 episode was a pertinent subject 
for debate in diplomatic channels. There Is, 
for instance, no clear-cut understanding 
among international lawyers as to how high 
planes or sputniks may fly over a country 
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without permission. Nor is there any per- 
suasive argument in international law 
against the privilege of a government to 
protect itself against surprise attack, espe- 
cially when an adversary is conducting 
espionage and a cold war throughout the 
world. 
FUTILE CONFERENCES 

But, it will be sald, President Eisenhower 
did go to Geneva in 1955 to participate in a 
summit conference and was ready to go into 
another such meeting In 1960 in Paris. The 
truth is that the futility of such conferences 
has been pointed out repeatedly by many ob- 
servers, including this one, ever since such 
meetings were first suggested. 

It is to be noted that Vice President Nixon 
a few days ago, in a public comment, urged 
President Kennedy to meet with Nikita 
Khrushchev. But this by no means takes 
away from the present occupant of the White 
House the responsibility for participating in 
such a meeting. 

It will be recalled that again and again 
President Kennedy has intimated—and his 
Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, has spelled 
it out—that there ought to be no summit 
meetings unless some agreement has been 
previously achieved through diplomatic 
channels on important topics. The argu- 
ment has been that summit meetings are 
all right to ratify agreements or understand- 
ings already reached at a lower level of di- 
plomacy. 

DIPLOMATIC PROGRESS 

Mr. Kennedy started out rightly with an 
emphasis on quiet diplomacy in the hope 
of achieving a better relationship with the 
Soviet Government. If, as is claimed, some 
progress has been made by that method, 
then it is logical to continue that course 
rather than indulge in spectacles like the 
summit conferences, For Khrushchev's 
main purpose in such a meeting is to afford 
him a big opportunity for Soviet propa- 
ganda. Doubtless it will be broadcast 
throughout the Soviet Union that President 
Kennedy made good his offer of an apology 
publicized during the 1960 preconvention 
campaign. 

There are two major forces in the world 
today than can affect the issue of peace 
or war. One is military—but this is being 
more and more decried as a form of suicide. 
The other is moral force. 

The theory behind moral force is that, 
while it should never be the sole reliance 
of a nation, it should be used to the maxi- 
mum before there is any resort to military 
power. 

FREEDOM THE ISSUE 

Primary in the use of moral force is the 
need for a repeated emphasis on the prin- 
ciples of human freedom. The United 
States is desirous of helping in every way 
to emancipate the Russian people and the 
other peoples behind the Iron Curtain so 
that some day they may rise up and estab- 
lish a free government. The moment auto- 
eratic force of major proportions is elimi- 
nated, it becomes safe for arms to be re- 
duced, and democracy can thrive in the 
world. 

To kow-tow now to Nikita Khrushchey, 
however, only serves to dishearten the peo- 
ples behind the Iron Curtain, especially in 
the enslayed states bordering the Soviet 
Union where some day the revolt will in- 
evitably begin. Whether the fateful day 
of liberation is many years away or nearer 
at hand is a matter of speculation, but for 
President Kennedy to ignore the insulting 
behavior of Nikita Khrushchey and to meet 
with him in Austria or elswhere cannot but 
set back and weaken the moral position of 
the democracies of the world. 


May 16 
Coast Guard Warrant Officer Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following brief 
history and commentary on the Warrant 
Officer Corps of the Coast Guard, pre- 
pared by Mr. Mark B. Sandground. 

A Coast Guard warrant officer is in 
the netherland between officer’s status 
and enlisted rank. A warrant officer is 
a real specialist in the Coast Guard and 
is well regarded by all who have the op- 
portunity to come in contact with them. 
They have an important role in today's 
technological military service setup: 

A Brier History OF THE WARRANT OFFICER 
Corps IN THE COAST GUARD 
(By Mark B. Sandground) 

The vessels of the original Revenue Ma- 
rine, founded in 1790, were small cutters 
carrying 3 commissioned officers and from 12 
to 20 men and boys. To almost the end of 
the 19th century there was no intermediate 
rank or grade between that of commissioned 
officer and the enlisted members comprising 
the crew. Rates of pay in general paralleled 
the current wages for like services in the 
merchant marine. As cutter sizes increased 
and with the advent of steam propulsion, 
the traditional sailing ship rates of boat- 
swain, gunner, carpenter, cook, as well as 
specialist engineering ratings (oiler and 
water tender) had been added. However, 
it was not until 1898 that the status of 
these specialists was definitely fixed. During 
that year three General Orders were issued 
raising boatswains, carpenters, gunners, and 
machinists to a status above enlisted grades. 
These officers were “warranted” by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and authorized to. be 
addressed as “mister.” Distinctive uniforms 
were prescribed. By the act of May 26, 1906, 
further recognition was given by designat- 
ing their status as warrant officers and, in 
addition, higher rates of pay and retire- 
ment benefits were granted. The act of 
April 16, 1908, required that candidates for 
warrant appointments must qualify by ex- 
amination for promotion to that grade, 
rather than adhering to the older practice of 
being appointed by recommendation of com- 
manding officers. It was not until 1920 that 
the officers and men of the Coast Guard at- 
tained parity in pay with naval pay scales 
(act of May 18, 1920). Since that time there 
has been a gradual movement toward making 
the Coast Guard warrant corps as much like 
that of the Navy as the mission of the serv- 
ice and essential differences between permit. 

At present there is a definite place for 
the commissioned warrant and warrant of- 
ficer corps in the Coast Guard. The service 
has many small isolated units. This is par- 
ticularly the situation in the lifeboat sta- 
tions, group commands, and small patrol 
craft. The complement and physical pro- 
portions of many of these units do not re- 
quire a commissioned officer; in fact, the 
assignment of such would be a wasteful ex- 
penditure of the limited commissioned per- 
sonnel. On the other hand, isolated loca- 
tion and operational requirements imposed 
on these units demands more than the 
authority of the chief petty officer for proper 
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maintenance of discipline and unit efficiency. 
The warrant or commissioned warrant of- 
ficer is suitable to fill these billets. In some 
localities there will be in close proximity 
a lifeboat station with small patrol craft, a 
light station, and small light depot. When 
this and similar situations exist a group com- 
mand is organized with a commissioned 
warrant officer as commander. In this man- 
ner the group receives the required on-the- 
spot supervision which it might not have the 
benefit of, if a lower grade were in charge 
and the necessary authority to administer 
discipline lay in the hands of a distantly 
located commissioned officer. Further, the 
Coast Guard has small tenders and patrol 
vessels. in isolated locations, performing 
somewhat specialized tasks. Here again the 
warrant officer fills the need of having a 
proper person in charge when the require- 
ments of the assignments do not merit the 
assignment of a commissioned officer. In ad- 
dition to the above-mentioned factors, there 
is the tlme-proven necessity of having war- 
rant specialists, the boatswains, machinists, 
electricians, carpenters, etc,, to serve afloat 
and ashore, to provide the knowledge and 
know-how gained by practical experience, 
which commissioned officers are often unable 
to acquire due to the demands of their di- 
versified duties and advanced study. 


The Addition of Electric Generating Facil- 
ities to the New Plutonium Production 
Reactor at Hanford, Wash., at a Cost 
of $95 Million Not in Best Interest of 
All the American People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


or, PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, about 
2 weeks ago Congress gave its final ap- 
Proval to the depressed areas bill au- 
thorizing almost $400 million for loans 
and grants to revitalize depressed areas. 
I supported that legislation because it 
was for the national good as well as for 
the good of my constituents. But, now 
I want to call attention to a proposal 
that will come before the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy May 17 which, if 
approved, would result in spending $95 
million of Federal funds—taxpayers’ 
funds—that would further aggravate the 
conditions we are trying to correct. I 
refer to the proposed addition of electric 
generating facilities to the new plutonium 
Production reactor being constructed at 
Hanford, Wash. 

The needless expenditure of this $95 
Million would, in my opinion, be con- 
trary to the best interests of the citizens. 
It would result only in producing heavily 
subsidized electricity by nuclear fuel 
which would be used to lure industries 
away from other areas where there is a 
Serious need for additional employment 
Opportunities. 

Present challenges facing this Nation 
from international tensions have already 
placed considerable stress on availabic 
Federal finances. As the trend seems to 
Continue toward the Government doing 
More and more for everybody and be- 
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cause greater use of the back-door 
spending mechanism makes it easier to 
spend tremendous amounts of money, it 
has become a matter of the utmost ur- 
gency for every thoughtful Member of 
Congress to evaluate each new spending 
proposal very carefully. There seems to 
be a serious relaxation of what used to 
be considered as fiscal guidelines so we 
should determine whether such spending 
is absolutely necessary and is the best 
possible utilization of available funds: 

With this in mind, let us look at the 
$95 million proposal to add electric gen- 
erating facilities to the new Hanford plu- 
tonium production reactor. 

Many of us remember the House de- 
bate in July 1958 on authorizing con- 
struction of the plutonium production re- 
actor at Hanford. It was to cost $145 
million, including $25 million to allow 
for subsequent addition of electric gen- 
erating facilities if and when Congress 
should authorize it. 


There were clear assurances in 1958, 


however, that incorporating convertibil- 
ity features in the project to the tune of 
$25 million would not commit Congress 
to the actual addition of electric gener- 
ating equipment at some later date. In 
fact, during debate on the project, the 
Vice Chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy said: 

I want to say and reiterate that by passage 
of the authorization legislation today we 
shall not in any way commit ourselves ever 
to convert the plant. 


Let us not forget this important 
point—there is absolutely no commit- 
ment for Congress to proceed with add- 
ing generating facilities to Hanford now 
or even in the future simply because it 
has equipment which would permit such 
an addition. The proposed Hanford 
steamplant can and should be consid- 
ered solely on its merits or demerits. 

I will not attempt at this time to elab- 
orate on all the demerits of adding elec- 
tric generating facilities to Hanford, be- 
cause I, along with several of my col- 
leagues, will have much to say about this 
project in the next few days. But, to- 
day, I will limit my remarks to its effect 
on other areas and resources of the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, I supported construc- 
tion of the new production reactor in 
1958 to produce weapons grade pluto- 
nium and asked othef Members to sup- 
port it also. During debate on that bill, 
I pointed out that nothing in the bill at 
that time—and I repeat at that time— 
should cause the coal industry concern 
because we were making no commit- 
ments to add electric generating facili- 
ties to the reactor. Now, however, this 
administration has requested authori- 
zation to proceed with the addition of 
these facilities, and this should cause 
serious concern to the coal industry. I 
do not say this merely because I am 
privileged to represent a coal mining 
area; but, rather, because this major 
industry represents a vital natural re- 
source of America which is presently 
in a seriously depressed condition. 

The proposal is to add about 700,000 
kilowatts of generating capacity to 
Hanford. This is roughly equivalent to 
2,319,000 tons of coal per year, based on 
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an 85-percent load factor. The load 
factor may seem somewhat high to 
many, but let me quote from page 16 
of the “Supplemental Report on New 
Production Reactor Power Plant Eco- 
nomic Feasibility Study” prepared by 
the Federal Power Commission and 
dated February 1961. The report 
states: 

An NPR maximum annual power plant 
factor of 85 percent has been adopted for 
comparison of NPR plant dependable ca- 
pacity to that of conventional fuel-electric 
plants. 


Since it takes less than one pound of 
coal to generate a kilowatt-hour of elec- 
tricity in most modern steamplants, the 
total kilowatt-hours from the Hanford 
steamplant can be translated into 2.— 
319,000 tons of coal. 

This figure can also be expressed in 
terms of man-days of employment for 
miners in this depressed industry. An 
average of 12.12 tons of coal can be mined 
per man per day. This would mean that 
approximately 19,136 man-days of gain- 
ful employment could result from gen- 
erating 700,000 kilowatts of electric 
power using a modern fossil fuel steam- < 
plant. 

I recognize there is no proposal to con- 
struct an alternative steam facility of 
this size presently being considered. But 
I can assure you that if the future power 
needs of the area require such an addi- 
tional block of power—and I might point 
out that the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration reported in its 1960 annual re- 
port there is a surplus.of power in BPA— 
there are other resources that can be de- 
veloped to meet the need, including con- 
ventional steamplants. In fact, some of 
the power companies in the Pacific 
Northwest are already planning for the 
time when steam generating units will be 
required on their own systems. For this 
reason, it might be said that adding 
these electric generating facilities to 
Hanford would further postpone the use 
of coal-fired stations to firm up much of 
the Pacific Northwest’s nonfirm hydro- 
power. 

Mr. Speaker, another criticism I have 
of this proposal is even more important 
than the first. This is that $95 million 
of sorely needed Federal funds would be 
used in such a way as to further aggra- 
vate conditions which we have attempted 
to alleviate by enacting the depressed 
areas bill. A serious concern of the Con- 
gress at that time was to devise means 
to forestall shifting industrial enter- 
prises from one area to another. But, 
the availability of such a large block 
of heavily subsidized power would be 
used to lure industrial enterprises away 
from other sections of the country that 
are in desperate need of additional em- 
ployment opportunities. : 

In urging that these generating facil- 
ities be added to the Hanford reactor, 
the Bonneville Power Administration 
said to do so would make possible the 
early sale of an additional 400,000 kilo- 
watts of firm industrial power. Such 
an appeal from the BPA is by no means 
new. For years they have been saying: 

Low-cost hydroelectric power is the great 
drawing card for the Pacific Northwest. 
Ample supplies provide immediate opportu- 
nities for power-using industries. 
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Now they want to use $95 million of 
Federal funds—taken primarily from 
taxpayers in the industrialized East—to 
produce approximately 700,000 kilowatts 
of steam electric power. Which, by the 
way, would be the first Federal steam 
electric plant outside the TVA area. 

There was be no question but what this 
power will be heavily subsidized, because 
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pating many of the benefits which we 
hope will accrue from the enactment of 
the depressed area law. 

I urge every Member of Congress to 
search deep within his conscience and 
answer truthfully whether he or she 
feels that this expenditure is absolutely 
necessary and is the best use of avail- 
able Federal funds. 


the various studies of economic feasi- 


bility for this project indicate significant 
items of economic cost have been ex- 
cluded from consideration. The studies 
have not been based upon the cost of 
producing power at the Hanford site, but 
rather have been based upon the eco- 
nomics of merely adding power to the 
heat source which will be finished late 
in 1962: As an example of the cost fac- 
tors which have been excluded, I might 
point out that none of the capital costs 
of the plutonium reactor itself are 
charged to power production, in spite 
of the fact it would be impossible to 
produce power without the heat gener- 
ated by the reactor. This to me, is just 
as illogical as attempting to evaluate 
power costs in a conventional plant 
based solely on generating costs and 
excluding the price which had to be paid 
for the boilers and other standard equip- 
ment required to produce steam to turn 
the generators. 

Furthermore, no portion of the $25 
million now being spent for the convert- 
ibility features of the reactor has been 
allocated to the cost of power. This, in 
spite of the fact, that it is admitted elec- 
tricity could not be produced without 
such features and they serve no useful 
purpose other than making the addition 
of power generating facilities possible. 

These are but two of the significant 
items of economic cost which have been 
excluded from the economic feasibility 
study of this project, and there are oth- 
ers. But I think they are sufficient to 
indicate that if power facilities are add- 
ed, the resultant electricity would be 
heavily subsidized, and could be used by 
the Bonneville Power Administration to 
entice new industries into the Pacific 
Northwest. 

It is interesting to note that on the 
basis of the percentage of Federal taxes 
borne by individuals in the various 
States, the people of Pennsylvania are 
being asked to pay almost $7 million to- 
ward the cost of adding electric power 
at Hanford. 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no question 
of my devotion to the orderly develop- 
ment of atomic power as rapidly as im- 
proved technology will allow. But, I 
cannot—and I will not—lend my sup- 
port to a project such as the one being 
proposed at Hanford that will only very 
slightly, if at all, mean substantial ad- 
vancement in reactor technology. There 
are many more advantageous ways for 
the Federal Government to use $95 mil- 
lion for the national good than to waste 
them on unnecessary and uneconomical 
undertakings such as this. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, I sincerely feel that 
the addition of electric generating fa- 
cilities to the new production reactor at 
a cost of $95 million will be contrary to 
the best interests of all the American 
people and will have the effect of dissi- 


Massachusetts Lauds National Command- 
er John E. Erickson, Veteran of World 
War I, U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wisn to include part of my remarks de- 
livered at a dinner in honor of John E. 
Erickson, national commander of the 
Veterans of World War I of the U.S. A., 
held under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts in the town hall 
in Stoneham, Mass., on Sunday evening, 
May 14, 1961. Department Commander 
Edwin Hayden Lombard was toastmaster 
of the evening: 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE THOMAS J. LANE, 


or MASSACHUSETTS 

Greetings, in my travels—from barracks 
to barracks—I have noticed a special spirit 
that distinguishes the Veterans of World War 
I of the U.S.A., from other veterans’ groups. 

Like them, we are united by shared 
memories. 

And we have our own legislative program. 

But more important than these—in some 
respects—are the strong social ties that 
transform comradeship into friendship. 

This closer relationship is evidenced by the 
warm welcome that we give to our national 
commander, John E. Erickson, here in the 
hometown of Department Commander Edwin 
H. Lombard. 

Stoneham sent many volunteers to serve 
with the famous 26th Yankee Division. That 
‘was one of the first to fight in 1917, and 
earned one of the best combat records in 
the American Expeditionary Force. 

Stoneham has a long tradition of service 
for freedom, beginning with the farmers and 


tradesmen who fought a short distance from 


here, at Bunker Hill, and Concord and Lex- 
ington. 

This area is rich in patriotic traditions. 

That spirit was exemplified on May 5 
of this year. Our neighbor from Derry, 
N.H., less than 40 miles north of Stoneham, 
became the world’s first true astronaut as he 
operated the manual controls of the space 
capsule named Freedom 7" 115 miles above 
the earth. 

What inspired Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr., 
with pioneering courage? 

As a matter of fact, we had only spent 
$31,000, including items that did not have to 
be reported, such as the purchase of office 
equipment and miscellaneous outlays, 

We knew that our organization was grow- 
ing rapidly, but we also knew that it was 
not so prosperous that it could spend more 
money on influencing legislation than the 
National Association of Manufacturers, for 
example, or any of the other powerful 
lobbies. 

Although the truth is that we spent 
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$31,000 instead of $200,000 for this purpose, 
the charge that was subsequently disproved 
shows that some people on the outside are 
jumping the gun and are apprehensive 
about the actual progress we are making. 

For this growth we give credit to the ener- 
gotle leadership of Commander John E. 
Erickson, 

Last year we had a membership of 170,000. 

It is expected that the total will pass the 
200,000 mark, by the time of the national 
convention in September. 

In the name of the 67 barracks in Massa- 
chusetts with returns still coming in we 
thank our national commander for his hard 
work and his success in building up the 
Veterans cf World War I of the U.S.A. 

I think that some of his ancestors must 
have come from Massachusetts, because 
Commander Erickson typifies the patriot- 
ism, the courage, and the determination of 
the Massachusetts officer of World War I 
who gave us this battle cry: “The command 
is forward.” 

It was the example of his parents and his 
community. 

His father served in World War I, and 
World War II. 

In the years between and since, he made 
it a daily custom to fly the American flag 
outside his home, and outside his downtown 


business office. 


His son grew up as a participant in this 
moving ritual. Patriotic reverence for the 
fiag, and the ideals that it symbolizes, 
developed the courage and the faith in free- 
dom that we admire in Commander Shepard. 

As vetcrans of World War I, we feel that 
we are related in spirit to this brave young 
officer of the U.S. Navy. 

Our active service ended long ago but from 
that experience we learned a continuing 
devotion to what is best for our country. 

There are some people with no faith in 
anything but themselves who seize upon 
the slightest pretext to discredit the vet- 
erans and the organizations that represent 
them. 

It was our turn to be the target a short 
time ago when some newspapers carried 
the report that the veterans of World War 
I had spent over $200,000 in lobbying for a 
separate monthly pension for all veterans of 
the First World War. This made us out to 
be “Mr. Big“ among all the lobbies. 

Our guest of honor, National Commander 
Erickson, promptly exposed the false charge 
that our organization had spent more money 
on lobbying efforts in 1960, than any other 
of the 283 groups who must report on these 
activities to the Congress. 


Mrs. Gladys Gardner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, great 
is the satisfaction that comes to those 
who have dedicated their lives to teach- 
ing. Mrs, Gladys Gardner of the Al- 
lagash in Maine is one of these, and 
soon she will be retiring from her chosen 
life’s work, 

In her teaching career, she has gath- 
ered unto herself a virtual treasure 
house of experiences, building up a fund 
of memories upon which she can gener- 
80 draw to lend real sparkle to her 
elsure. í 
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The May 11, 1961, issue of the St. John 
Valley Times in announcing Mrs. Gard- 
ner's planned retirement presents a 
highly interesting projection of this 
teacher's school life. This is an account 
that reaches out and captures some of 
her rich experiences of the past, and I 
commend this to my colleagues as truly 
stimulating, reading. 

Good wishes to Mrs. Gardner in her 
retirement. May the many years that 
lie ahead be filled with the rich rewards 
that are the just due of one who has 
brought brightness into the lives of a 
multitude of fellow Americans: 

{From the St. John Valley Times, May 11, 
1961] 


SERVED THE AREA FoR 48 Years—ALLAGASH 
TEACHER To RETIRE IN JUNE 


Mrs. Gladys Gardner is retiring this year 
after many wonderful years of teaching. We 
are sure that you will enjoy the story of 
her and her school life. 

“I was born in Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick. I started school at the age of 5. This 
was in a one-room schoolhouse, Unfortu- 
nately, we had to walk about 3 miles to and 
from school each day to a little town in the 
country called Kingsclear. 

In those days one had to buy his own 
books, paper, slate, and pencil. I now re- 
member the first slate and pencil I ever had 
and how it got broken. Not being able to 
have another was a terrible feeling, because 
one had to last all year. Those same old slate 
pencils, that usually broke in many pieces 
if we children weren't careful, still served 
us as the new ones had. Oh, how hard they 
were to write with. 

“When my family moved to St. Francis, 
Maine, I was in what we would now call the 
third grade. Our readers were numbered, 
80 I was in the third reader. When we got 
through the sixth one, we were quite grown 
up. At the school in St. Francis, we didn't 
have to buy our own supplies; this was a real 
surprise for my sister and myself. The 
Canadian school system was a whole lot dif- 
ferent. Here, we went to a one-room bulld- 
ing. All the grades were together—from 
subprimary to the eighth. I remember all 
my teachers, and to the last of my knowl- 
edge, two of them are still living today. 

“After the elghth grade I went to work 
doing housework and baby sitting. Being 
the oldest of 13 children, leisure was just 
another word that didn't mean anything 
to me. 

“I was out of school a year. At the end 
of that year, school meant more to me than 
ever before. In the fall of 1909, my mother 
and I went to Fort Kent to see if I could 
find a job and work for my board, so that I 
might enter the Madawaska Training School. 
Traveling by horse and wagon was a very 
slow process and took us all day. 

“We finally found that there was an open- 
ing at the dormitory and I gladly took it. 
It was at the Madawaska Training School for 
3 years, gradually working my way through. 
My wages were $2 a month. 

“Early one morning as I was going to 
School from the dormitory, I met a Mr. 
Henderson, who asked me if I would like to 
Come to the Allagash to tench school, He 
talked to the principal of the school. She 
gave her consent, and said that I could take 
my exams that day. 

“When I went back to my room, my sister 
and another girl were packing my suitcase. 
I asked them what they were doing and they 
Said, ‘You're going to “Moosetown" to teach 
School.” This was all a big joke to them. 

“When I got home I told my mother that 
I wos going to Allagash to teach and amazed 
her. Then at once she said ‘How in the 
world are you going to get there?’ 
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“At that time of the year the roads were 
terrible. There was mud a foot deep in 
places. 

“The next morning my brother volun- 
teered to take me to Allagash, and what a 
ride it was. 

“Monday morning I went inside my first 
school, A one-room building with benches 
and desks. I had a small blackboard, very 
few books, and 10 pencils. 

“I taught that summer and went back to 
school in September. I graduated the next 
June (1913) and went to teach in what was 
called Dickey, about 4 miles from my first 
school. 

In 1914, I taught at the Siding School. 
In 1925 back to the Allagash I went and in 
1916 I found myself in Dickey again, I got 
married that year. While raising a family 
of seyen children, I had to take quite a few 
years out of my teaching career. I didn’t 
return to school until 1942, I then went to 
teach at the Lindbergh School and that was 
the last l-room, country school I taught 
in before moving to the new school. 

“In 1942 when I started teaching at the 
Lindbergh I had some very studious pupils. 
I might take time to mention a few starting 
with the older ones: Doris Jandreau, Alber- 
tine Pelletier, Florence Hafford, Arlene Jack- 
son, Arlene Pelletier, Wilda Jackson, Audry 
and Joyce Hafford, Roy Gardner, Queenie 
McBreairty, Albert Hafford, and there were 
so many more. Of course, there was Tunny, 
who knew more than I did until the skunk 
came into the shed and Tunny fled. 

“Cecil was the quiet boy in school. I 
doubt if I'll ever have a better student than 
Cecil. But Glen, his brother, was the smart 
one. He got all hundreds on his papers and 
then he was too lazy to even take them 
home. These boys lived across the St. John 
River and what a time they had to get to 
school. Then there were the ‘Robbins 
brothers,’ Boog and Bill, One noon hour 
while I was having dinner with Mr. and Mrs. 
Dave Jackson, Billy and Boogie ruined a 
panel in the wall by throwing their favorite 
jackknives. Their father came to school 
later and fixed it up good as new. 

“One day Bernard ‘Squeaky’ Pelletier cut 
his finger and fainted. I told Billy to run 
quick and get some water. Billy dashed into 
the coatroom and returned with a dish of 
dirty water. He threw it all over Squeaky's 
head and all over me. It just happened that 
I had on a new dress and a white one at 
that. 

Bobby Jackson came to school and so did 
his pet ram, Bimbo. I think that Bimbo's 
attendance was as good as Bobby's. 

“The children brought their lunches in 
lunch boxes and drank milk or soda. 

“I can remember so well one morning 
Loman McBreairty’s mother sent him to 
school. He was in the fifth grade then. He 
only made it halfway to school and I think 
the nature of the forest called him, because 
he never came back. He preferred being 
in the woods hunting or being along the 
river fishing rather than coming to school. 

“Duane ‘Sleepy’ Hafford was with us in 
the old school and in the new school a while. 
Duane used to sleep the greatest part of 
the time but was I ever surprised the day 
I go a card from him and it said ‘Congratu- 
lations to baby“ and the holiday was 
Christmas. 

“Not to forget Carol and Dale Pelletier and 
their baby sister, Mary; Joyce; Audrey and 
Dayle Hafford, Thressa and Pauline Jackson. 

“Perry and Phyllis Gardner were with us 
in the old school several years before mov- 
ing to Bangor. One day Perry Roderick, 
and Louis pushed Phyllis, Beverly and 
Linda down in the forms they were putting 
up for the new school. When I rang the old 
hand bell, and took the attendance I found 
that three of the girls were missing. Boze 
soon spoke up, ‘Mrs. Gardner, they are hid- 
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ing out back of the school and won't come 
in.’ Instead of finding them hiding, I found 
them crying. I ordered the boys to help 
the girls out and they did because they sure 
were scared of the strap in my desk drawer. 

“When Louis Pelletier began school, he 
was only 4 years old. About the same time 
every day he used to ask me if he could go 
outdoors and since he was so tiny, I let him. 

None of the children knew he used to sit 
on the step and suck his nipple, until it fell 
out of his pocket in front of everyone. 

“One day shortly after school opened in 
August, I noticed the children had some 
kind of stain on their mouths. Later I 
found that Wilmer Hafford had brought 
some choke cherries into the room under 
his shirt. 

“Larry Ouellette was another of my pupils 
at the Lindbergh School. He is now attend- 
ing Fort Kent Community High and will 
graduate this year. 

“The Hafford children lived next door to 
my school, Mrs, Hafford was my janitor. 

In these days I walked to school through 
rain, mud and snow. We did not have a 
bridge across the Allagash River, but instead 
we had a ferry boat. Tom Pelletier was our 
ferryman until Fred Hafford took it over for a 
while. 

“I would like to mention the warm din- 
ners I had at Mr. and Mrs. Dave Jackson 
also. 

“We moved to the new school in 1953 and 
the old school was hauled away. It is still 
standing there across the road, but in my 
heart it still looks as it did all those years 
I taught there. 

“The pleasant memories of school years 
keep coming back as I keep thinking of how 
joyful they were. This will be my last year 
of teaching and I want to thank you and 
wish you all the luck and sucess ever.“ 


How Our Experts Almost Ruined Bonn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 16,1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a most informa- 
tive and interesting column from the New 
York World Telegram and Sun written by 
Lawrence Fertig. It discloses some 
events of history which should be of real 
concern to the Congress and to the 
country. 

It also demonstrates again the capacity 
of the present leaders of West Germany 
by vindicating their good judgment in 
rejecting the unrealistic counsel of Pro- 
fessors Hansen and Heller and by fol- 
lowing, instead, the proven policies and 
programs dictated by sound economics 
in public affairs. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

From the World br pipes and Sun, May 8, 
How Ove EXPERTS ALMOST RUINED BONN 
(By Lawrence Fertig) 

In 1951 the U.S, State Department sent a 
commission of American economists to West- 
ern Germany to investigate and make rec- 
ommendation to that government on fiscal 
policy. Chairman of the n was 
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Prof. Alvin W. Hansen of Harvard, and Prof. 
Walter W. Heller, now chairman of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, joined the commission and is reported 
to have had a hand in writing the report. 
The world has long waited to view this re- 
port, which was classified by the State De- 
partment as a secret document. Many peo- 
ple want to know precisely what measures 
were recommended by Dr. Heller and the 
other economists, and to what extent the 
phenomenal West German prosperity is re- 
lated to the prescription which they gave for 
Germany's economic health. 

I have had a special interest in this report 

ever since I heard economic minister of Ger- 
many Ludwig Erhard tell a small group of 
economists that the recommendations by 
American experts in the 1946-48 postwar 
period could have wrecked the feeble Ger- 
man economy. In 1948 our experts insisted 
that the only way out for Germany was by 
inflation. Erhard threatened to resign if 
this view was forced upon him, and the 
Americans backed away. The German Goy- 
ernment insisted upon the opposite course— 
upon the maintenance of a sound currency, 
a balanced budget, the elimination of price 
controls, incentives to business and individ- 
uals to save and invest, and encouragement 
to private enterprise rather than government 
directed economy. The rest is history. Er- 
hard won the battle in 1948 and Germany 
went on to be the most prosperous nation in 
Europe. 
What then did the Hansen-Heller Com- 
mission recommend in 1951? Here I must 
tell the reader of a mystery. A copy of the 
1951 report, which was declassified a few 
months ago, is nowhere to be had in Wash- 
ington, not even in the Library of Congress. 
At first State. Department representatives 
blandly asserted there were so many reports 
they could not locate this particular one. 
Finally they stated that the only copy in 
existence is in the Department's library and 
a responsible person could get a peek at it 
by going through a complicated process. 
The question arises, is the State Department 
trying to hide this document because its 
recommendations may cast some reflection 
upon economists who are high in admin- 
istration circles today? 

On excellent authority I have the sub- 
stance, as well as a number of quotations 
from this 400-page report. I believe it is in 
the public interest for the American public 
to know about this. In summary it would 
appear the the German Government prac- 
tically threw this report into the waste- 
basket. It pursued policies which were the 
opposite of those recommended by Dr. Heller 
and his associates. Today, as we know, Ger- 
man prosperity is the envy of the world. 
What would have happened had they fol- 
lowed the commission's recommendations? 
The reader may answer that for himself. 

Here are some of the recommendations 
in the report: (1) That Germany had an 
“excessive concern for price stability.” It 
tried to egg the Germans on to more infla- 
tion and said that they (the Germans) 
tended to “confuse wartime inflation with 
the normal operations of peacetime credit.” 
The Germans would have none of this. They 
kept the lid on the money supply and re- 
fused to pursue a cheap-money policy. 
Germany had less inflation than any nation 
fn „and as a result she had more 
Prosperity. 

(2) Our economists told them that “a rate 
of interest high enough to stimulate any 
large volume of personal savings would 
seriously curtall investment.” The Germans 
scoffed at that idea and they encouraged 
Savings by a high rate of interest. Instead 
of German investments being curtailed they 
were expanded. German industry made the 
most rapid strides in Europe. 
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The German allowed fast depreciation 
of capital Investment and gave special in- 
ducement to corporation to increase their 
investment in new plant and equipment. 
The American economists objected to this, 
saying that “it was an expenditure of tax 
funds which would otherwise have been col- 
lected by the government.” Always the 
Americans suggested that the government 
should be dominant in the economy. The 
Germans completely disregarded this rec- 
ommendation and went their own sweet way 
to prosperity. 

Finally the American report said that “the 
nostalgic hopes looking toward a revival 
fo the 19th century role of a capital market 
are doomed to disappointment. The capital 
market plays no such role in any modern 
country and there is no prospect that it 
will.” This is probably the most ridiculous 
statement in the report. It reveals the deep 
prejudice of American economists in favor of 
government rather than individual action. 

The capital market has been the main- 
spring of German prosperity and it is cer- 
tainly the heart of American progress. 
Plainly, Dr. Heller and his associates never 
had any confidence in the heart of the 
private capitalist system—the private capi- 
tal market. 

If the above statements are not correct, 
the State Department or Dr. Heller should 
disavow them. If they are correct they lead 
to grave questions as to whether we ought 
to follow similar advice for this country now 
being given by some of the same people in 


Washington. 


Food for Peace Is Coming of Age—It 
Started With Humphrey in 1949 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


~ OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Reconrp, I include the following article by 
Milton D. Hakel, editor of the Minnesota 
Agriculture: 

Wirra HUMPHREY Ir STARTED IN 1949—Foop 
ron Prace Is COMING OF AGE 


(By Milton D. Hakel) 


Here and now in 1961, food for peace is 
at last coming of age, the culmination of a 
12-year dream of Minnesota Senator HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY. 

Americans are entering a New Frontier. 
A new administration, led by President John 
F. Kennedy, is determined to learn to live 
in and make an asset of the age of abun- 
dance, rather than being embarrassed by it. 

President Kennedy has given a high prior- 
ity to the food-for-peace program. His ap- 
pointment of Dr. George McGovern as the 
food-for-peace administrator means that 
there will be coordination of all effort along 
these lines whether in the State Depart- 
ment or the Agriculture Department and 
there will be a stepping up of these efforts, 
as HUMPHREY has pleaded so many times, to 
use our farm abundance as the humani- 
tarian arm of the Nation's foreign policy in 
our efforts to create a better and more peace- 
ful world.” 

As with any great idea, no man perhaps 
has exclusively originated and developed it, 
Others, too, have recognized the importance 
of food, others have helped enrich this con- 
cept of food as a weapon for peace and 
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economic development. Others have au- 
thored and worked for bills and resolutions. 

But now, in 1961, the man who is most 
humbly thankful that America has at last 
begun to move vigorously in this field, is the 
Minnesota Senator who, for 12 years, like a 
great conscience, has persistently and relent- 
lessly pleaded with the Nation to understand 
the opportunities to use food to help estab- 
lish a climate for peace.” 

Year by year and session by session, his 
insistent voice has explained the possibili- 
ties of food for peace to a sleek and fat 
America, bulging to the seams with abun- 
dance. He has urged—he has proposed—he 
has needled our conscience, he has chided 
us for our lack of Christian perception, and 
mostly, he has just pleaded with a compla- 
cent America to open up its heart. 

Always a man of keen Insight into the 
problems of peace and foreign relations, 
Senator HumpuHrey embarked upon the food 
for peace theme soon after he first arrived 
on the senatorial scene in 1949. 

ng the concern about China's 
having slipped behind the Communist cur- 

in, HUMPHREY warned in Fe 1949 
that India needed food to help expand her 
economy end, incidentally, to prevent a 
repetition of what had happened in China. 

Speaking before a meeting of the India 
League in New York City in May of 1949, 
Senator HUMPHREY sald: 

“Without stability in southern Asia, with- 
out freedom for Aslatles, without educa- 
tion for the people of Asia, without food 
and nourishment for the children of Asia, 
there can be no real peace in the world.” 

In 1949, India was seeking to barter mica, 
maganese and other raw materials for a 
million tons of wheat. The negotiations 
broke down. 

The purchase of wheat on long-term 
credits was proposed by Indian leaders but 
again no agreement was reached. 

To Senator Humruezy, who was sò 2 
zant of the needs and the opportunities, it 
was the beginning of a frustrating two years 
of effort. 

ANOTHER PLEA 


Upuon the opening of the Congress in 
1950, Senator Humpunery took to the floor 
with another fervent plea for action. 

“What is the most important problem of 
the government of India today? It is food. 

“Who has the food? We ought to get 
down on our knees and pray to God to for- 
give us our sins—for here on the eastern 
coast of our land are Liberty ships, 10,000- 
ton freighters loaded with wheat which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has pur- 
chased. 

“The wheat is stored up and here are 
people who are dying of hunger, with the 
Communists on top of them, with their 
government almost tottering. What are we 
doing? We are sitting around saying we 
cannot get along with Pakistan, or with 
this country or with some other country.” 

Conditions continued to get worse in 
India, and in August 1950, Senator Hum- 
PHREY proposed an immediate opening of 
negotiations to make 60 million bushels of 
hes available for famine relief. 

“Here would be a grand ture of good 
will and basic hunenitarianian. a firm ce- 
menting tle between our nations, and one 
of the most significant steps we could take 
for the preservation of world peace and 
democracy,” he said. 

He had been conferring with the Secre- 
tary of State and his assistants to try to 
pave the way for an agreement. 

"The people of India are suffering from a 
food " Humpnrey declared. It 
would be good foreign policy, it would be a 
good neighbor policy, it would be sound and 
prudent policy, to make available to this 
great country (Indla) some of the foodstuffs 
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which we have in our storehouses at the 
present moment.” 


VOICE IN WILDERNESS 


Later in 1950, the Senator sought to rally 
support for the Javits resolution to extend 
assistance to India to avoid food shortages. 

But, the effort was destined to go well 
into 1951 and to reach a conclusion only 
after Soviet Russia had taken a propaganda 
offensive with delivery of 50,000 tons of 
wheat to India, and after China had offered 
rice. 

India had bought some wheat from the 
United States, but far short of the supply 
heeded. Senator Smith of New Jersey spon- 
sored a bill for emergency food aid to India 
and he was joined in the sponsorship by 
Senators Humphrey, Saltonstall, and Gil- 
lette and 26 other Members of the Senate. 

The Smith bill came up for final action 
in May 1951, and Senator Humpurey, who 
observed that he had begun to feel like a 
voice crying in the wilderness of politics 
during the 2 years of effort, made an impas- 
sioned plea for the bill: > 

“I am appealing today that the grea 
American nation answer these basic human 
needs before it is too late. What India is 
asking for today is not 300 tanks. She is 

not asking for arms aid. She is not asking 
for money to develop atomic energy plants. 
What she is asking for is something we have 
in abundance. We do not have to recruit a 
whole new group of laborers to produce what 
India neds. We already have it. We have 
the millions of bushels of wheat that India 
needs. We have it in storage. 

“This is only to remind ourselves again 
that food is a weapon in the arsenal of de- 
Mocracy and that particularly it is an effec- 
tive weapon where people are h We 
have an arsenal of democracy filled with 
food,” he said. 

After much debate as to whether the 
wheat should be in the form of a grant or 
& loan, the bill was passed and became Pub- 
lic Law 48 of the 82d Congress. 

FOOD RESERVE 

Early in 1953, Senator Humprrer joined 
with Senator Murray and others to sponsor 
& joint resolution for the creation of an in- 
ternational food reserve. 

Shortly thereafter, the attention shifted to 
Pakistan where a crisis-ridden, government 
had collapsed, largely because of inability to 
deal with a famine, Senator HUMPHREY con- 
ferred with the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Mutual Security 
Administrator, about using some of our food 
surpluses to help the new government meet 
the food crisis. 

Senator Humruery introduced a wheat for 
Pakistan bill in April 1953. 

This time action came more quickly. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower adopted the wheat for 
Pakistan suggestion as one of his legisla- 
tive proposals. An administration bill was 
introduced and adopted and some 1 mil- 
lion tons of wheat were sent to Pakistan. 

The need to legislate in each crisis and to 
risk serious delay, led Senator Humprirry and 
Others to think in terms of legislation which 
ould permit the administration to move 
more promptly to use surplus foods in famine 
rellet. He pressed successfully for an amend- 
Ment to the Mutual Security Act broaden- 
ing the power of the MSA Administrator to 
Use surplus foods in foreign aid programs. 

Testifying before the Senate Agriculture 

ittee on July 13, 1953, the Minnesota 
Senator spelled out the needed legislutive au- 
thority for the President to donate com- 
Modities, to sell at world prices, to sell at con- 
cessional prices, to sell on long-term credits, 
to sell for soft currencies and to trade food 
for strategic materials. Several Members of 
Congress sponsored amendments or bills in- 
cluding one or more of these points and 
Hunrimzr urged development of a single- 
Package bill. 
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“I would like to see it undertaken in a 
nonpartisan spirit, sifting out the best that 
may exist in any of the Humphrey or Aiken 
suggestions, the Mundt suggestions, the Case 
suggestions, the Murray suggestions, the 
Schoeppel suggestions, the McClellan sugges- 
tions, and coming up with a committee bill 
we can all unite in supporting,” he testified. 


FOREIGN POLICY ARM 


Speaking at a cooperative meeting in St. 
Paul in December 1953, Senator HUMPHREY 
reiterated the need for policies to “make 
more effective use of the abundance farmers 
are capable of producing. 

“We need policies which will enable the 
farmer to see his food used wisely, rather 
than wasted, to see the output of his land. 
his toil make its utmost contribution to 
stamping out hunger and deprivation at 
home and abroad, and serving as the hu- 
manitarian arm of the Nation's foreign 
policy, in our efforts to create a better and 
more peaceful world,” he said. 

Numerous bills were considered in 1954, 
including HumrHREY'S broad proposals for 
food for peace. 

An administration bill, the Schoeppel-Judd 
bill, was finally adopted, considerably nar- 


rower in scope and slanted more to surplus’ 


disposal than toward foreign economic de- 
velopmefit. It was titled the “Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954“ and became more commonly known as 
Public Law 480. 

While the law itself could have been ef- 
fective, unfortunately the administration of 
it was even more narrowly committed to 
surplus disposal. 

The original Public Law 480, a 1-year pro- 
gram, was subsequently extended by 2 years. 
In 1957 Senator HUMPHREY introduced a bill 
to extend it for an additional 2 years with 
an additional $3 billion in authorizations. 
He urged a broadening of the scope of the 
plan. The administration recommended a 
l-year extension with $1 billion more in 
program activity, 

Supporting a compromise bill for the ex- 
tension, HUMPHREY called on the administra- 
tion to end its timidity and indecision and 
to make Public Law 480 a fundamental arm 
of our forcign policy. 

By sharing our blessing of food abundance 
with the peoples who seek to break away from 
Soviet tyranny, we can make American food 
the ‘yeast of freedom’ which can expand and 
strengthen the movement to freedom and 
independence. We take a calculated risk, 
but all we have to lose is the food itself.“ 

U.N. DELEGATE 


In early 1957, as a delegate to the United 
Nations General Assembly, HUMPHREY pro- 
posed a plan for international cooperation 
toward the establishment of a world food 
reserve, 

“It would seem only logical if some of the 
world’s surplus holdings were used to bolster 
stocks in areas where people live on the brink 
of disaster from one harvest to the next,” 
HUMPHREY told the U.N. General Assembly. 
A resolution providing for consultations on 
such a world food reserve was approved. 

HumPHREY was determined that he would 
work for further improvements in Public 
Law 480. i 

"I regret the necessity of constantly bulld- 
ing fires under the administration to get it 
to use this effective program fully, or to 
support its proper expansion. We have hard- 
ly scratched the surface of what can be 
achieved with our abundance under the con- 
cept of Public Law 480." 

Speaking before the national convention 
of the American Soybean Association in 
August 1957, Senator HUMPHREY sald: 

“In time of war, we recognized the im- 
portance of food and fiber. We created a 
War Food Administrator to mobilize our 
food resources for victory. Perhaps, today, 
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in time of a shaky and uncertain peace in 
the world, it is time to think about a simi- 
lar role for a special ‘Peace Food Administra- 
tor’ to guide more effective use of our food 
resources for another victory. It is even 
more important to use our food abundance 
as a constructive force for peace,” he de- 
clared. 
PEACE FOOD ADMINISTRATOR 


Later the same year, speaking before a 
Minnesota Farmers Union, convention in St. 
Paul, Husrrurey elaboratéd on his proposal 
for a “Peace Food Administrator,” suggest- 
ing that the Administrator be responsible 
to the President and have responsibility for 
coordinating the various functions of food 
distribution, then scattered among agencies 
in the Departments of State, Commerce, Ag- 
riculture, Defense, Bureau of the Budget, the 
ICA, and the ODM. 

In 1957 also, Senator Humpurer made a 
tour of the Middle East countries and came 
home more impressed than ever with the 
opportunities to use our food to improve our 
foreign relations, 

He told of the thrill of finding Land 
O'Lakes dry milk from his home State of 
Minnesota being distributed to needy Greek 
children. 

In 1958, HuMPHREY took a personal hand 
in breaking the stalemate in negotiations 
by Spain to buy U.S. food and fiber. Agree- 
ment was finally reached for Spain’s purchase 
of $69 million in commodities including 110,- 
000 tons of soybean oil. 

In a lengthy report to the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee in February 1958, Senator 
HUMPHREY recounted the accomplishments 
of the Public Law 480 and outlined the di- 
mensions of what could be accomplished un- 
der a broader food-for-peace program. 

He recommended use of Public Law 480 
as an instrument of economic policy, rather 
than merely as an agricultural surplus dis- 
posal program, he urged assurance of greater 
continuity of the program, and again he 
proposed putting the entire effort under a 
central guiding hand. 


ABOLISH HUNGER 


g that Public Law 480 would be 
properly broadened in spirit, Senator Hum- 
PHREY in July 1959 introduced a comprehen- 
sive International Food for Peace Act incor- 
porating the improvements he had recom- 
mended in 1958. 

In introducing the bill for a 5-year expan- 
sion of the program, HUMPHREY said: 

“The purpose of the Food for Peace Act 
ils to so amend and revise Public Law 480 
as to make it a more effective instrument 
for using U.S. abundance of food and fiber 
to help build essential world conditions of 
peace and freedom and thereby strengthen 
and promote the foreign policies of the 
United States. It is intended to enable the 
United States to promote more effectively 
the economic and social development of 
friendly nations and to lead the way in 
cooperation with other nations toward the 
abolition of human hunger.” 

The findings of fact and policy tell the 
purpose: ; 

“Because of the increased productivity 
made possible by science and technology, 
there is now, for the first time in history, 
no reason in physical scarcity for the con- 
tinued existence of hunger—anywhere on 
this earth. It is now possible and practical 
for mankind to take cooperative steps to 
abolish human hunger. 

“This being so, massive hunger and suf- 
fering from want of clothing, existing in the 
shadow of unused present and potential 
surpluses of food and fiber, are no longer 
tolerable, either morally, politically, or eco- 
nomitally. 


“The Congress, while recognizing the dif- 
ficult international, political, and economic 
problems that lie between hunger and want 
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of clothing in many parts of the world and 
food and fiber surpluses in others, declares 
it to be the policy of the United States to 
move as rapidly as possible in cooperation 
with other friendly nations, toward putting 
its abundance of food and fiber more effec- 
tively in the service of human need.” 

History, hopefully, is now about to witness 
the opening up of the American heart for 
which Senator Humpurey has so long 
pleaded. 


Housing for Young and Elderly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
statistics compiled from the 1960 census 
indicate that about 60 percent of our 
population growth in this decade will 
consist of persons in two widely sep- 
arated age groups—those 15 to 24 years 
of age, and those 65 and older. This 
change in the makeup of our total 
population, expected to reach its peak 
around 1966, calls for a thorough ex- 
amination of our national programs in 
the field of housing. 

The younger group, in which the 
formation of new family units will be 
greatest, will have somewhat limited in- 
come for housing. The senior citizens 
group will have less need for large 
houses. Thus it appears that there is 
a built-in demand for smaller homes 
during the period immediately ahead of 
us. As a member of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, I will be 
very much interested in exploring the 
housing proposals of the administration 
designed to meet the needs of these 


groups, 

I am pleased to report that the people 
of Oregon have taken a leading part in 
developing housing for the elderly. One 
specific Oregon development was dis- 
cussed at length in the April 1961 issue 
of the Mortgage Banker. I ask consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp excerpts from the article entitled 
“Housing for the Elderly A New Prob- 
lem and New Market for Mortgage 
Bankers,” written by the magazine’s as- 
sociate editor Robert J. Beran. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY—A New PROBLEM 
AND New MARKET ron MORTGAGE BANKERS 
(By Robert J. Beran, associate editor, the 
Mortgage Banker, April 1961) 

One of the least explored, but potentially 
one of the biggest markets in the housing 
business today, is that of housing for the 
elderly. 

For the mortgage banker, it offers bright 
new prospects. It is, as one Member of the 
industry so succinctly phrases it, “an issue 
which is a hot one—as hot and as current as 
anything will be for a long time.” 

A rapidly growing feature in our Ameri- 
can economy, not only in numbers but in 
economic power, the more than 15 million 
persons in this country who are 65 years of 
age or over (a number increasing at the 
rate of one-half million yearly) are begin- 
ning to exert a marked effect on the housing 
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market. It is, in fact, this segment of the 
population—these “senior citizens’—which 
makes the market decision for every sixth 
dwelling unit rented or purchased. 

Significantly enough, however, these older 
persons do not share proportionately in the 
2 percent or more which new construction 
adds each year to the Nation’s housing sup- 
ply. Their share, actually, falls well short 
of the annual quota of 250,000 units (one- 
sixth of the production) which might be 
expected for an elderly market consuming 
one-sixth of the total housing supply. And, 
as a result, all too many of these citizens are 
forced to share cramped quarters with their 
children, to live in neighborhoods which have 
seen better days or to occupy homes too 
large for their comfort or for their needs. 

In short, their special housing require- 
ments, generally, are not being provided— 
largely because proper financing does not 
seem to be avallable, or at least not in ready 
supply. 

This is not to say that nothing whatso- 
ever is being done in this field, All over the 
country beautiful housing for the elderly is 
being created. As might be expected, church 
groups and fraternal organizations are lead- 
ing the way. The Methodist Church alone 
now has 104 (as of November, last year) non- 
profit retirement homes affiliated with its 
Methodist Board of Hospitals and Homes. 
These are located in all parts of the country. 
Throughout the Midwest, in Arizona and in 
the Gulf States, and in the Northwest par- 
ticularly—in Oregon and in Washington— 
there are many fine projects, either com- 
pleted or in process. 

There is activity, too, under the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency's new $20 million 
program of direct, low-interest loans. Just 
recently the go ahead“ signal was given to 
nonprofit organizations with plans to build 
in St. Paul, in Peoria, and in Manhattan— 
plus groups in the first two small commu- 
nities to gain approval for such projects: 
Cordell, Okia., and Eagle Grove, Iowa. Like- 
wise, local housing authorities across the 
country are gearing to provide housing for 
the low-income aged, those old folks for 
whom the only answer to housing problems 
is the low-rent program. 

But the fact remains that the number of 
units constructed—to date—is insufficient 
to the need. And the need is there, for all 
types of housing—for both nonprofit and 
profit-motivated, for single family resi- 
dences, multifamily, duplex, high-rise 
apartments and the like. Private enterprise, 
generally, since the Housing Act of 1956, has 
proved itself inadequate. It is going to have 
to mend its ways. If ever there is to be 
volume production in elderly housing, it will 
have to come in the main from the private 
sector of the housing industry. 

To encourage private enterprise in this 
direction, to spur on the development of 
good housing which can meet the varying 
special needs of elderly occupants, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration’s special sec- 
tion 231 program authorizes FHA mortgage 
insurance for both nonprofit and profit- 
motivated rental housing for the elderly. It 
was legislation, as set forth originally in the 
1956 Housing Act (in particular the provi- 
sions for liberalized FHA financing for the 
elderly), which paved the way for the still 
further liberalized provisions in the Housing 
Act of 1959—from which evolved this present 
program. 

By removing elderly housing from under 
the older section 207 program which had 
preceded it, and by making it a separate pro- 
gram—section 231—FHA gave it status. It 
took it out of the range of being only a 
“gimmick” under 207 and made of it an- 
other major “financing tool.” Like all FHA 
programs, it depends for its success on the 
cooperation of private enterprise. Not a 
subsidy program, it encourages private 
sources to furnish the necessary capital and 
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private industry to build the kind of housing 
older people need, It's a program intended 
to help communities meet their responsibili- 
tles to the elderly at the local level. 

Although a “hot item” in the FHA show- 
case, this program, admittedly, has been a 
slow starter. Thus far, participation in the 
program on the part of private lenders has 
not been widespread. Some lenders have not 
fully appreciated the extent of the need for 
this kind of housing, some have overlooked 
the fact that qualified nonprofit sponsors 
have demonstrated their ability to meet their 
obligations, and some have turned away be- 
cause of the interest rate and the long term 
of the insured mortgages. > 

There is evidence, however, of a growing 
interest throughout the country in this so- 
vital Federal program of assistance. As of 
May 31, last year, FHA had applications for 
mortgage insurance on 97 projects in 32 
States. Mortgages had been insured on 42 
projects. By November 30, the total number 
of active projects—under both sections 231 
and 207—stood at 96. This represented 
11,365 units for a total mortgage amount of 
almost $115 million. At year’s end there 
were 102 projects on the active list, 18 of 
which were then in process, One year earlier, 
in December 1959, there had been only 59 
projects with active status. And, according 
to the man in charge of the section 231 pro- 
gram, former Senator Gerald P. Nye, “FHA 
ended up the year 1960 with an even 100 
additional applications.” 

To date, except for isolated examples—the 
mortgage banker has failed to see the signifi- 
cant business opportunities in the field of 
elderly housing. He has failed to step up his 
efforts to accommodate this burgeonin. 
market. ` 

Of course, it's still a relatively new pic- 
ture—one which hasn't yet registered with 
the majority of. mortgage bankers. Most 
mortgage bankers tend to shy away from it. 
But some are off and running in this com- 
paratively new field of building and financ- 
ing homes for the elderly. 

“Financing a large housing project for 
senior citizens,” as one mortgage banker ex- 
perienced in this work points out, is a 
major undertaking and involves considerably 
more than securing the mortgage commit- 
ment.” - 

For one thing, it involves time—a great 
deal of time. A project very often can be in 
the formative or development stages any- 
where from 1 to 3 years, during which time it 
is quite possible that it might—and many 
do—wash out. When this happens, all of 
the time that the mortgagee has invested in 
the development of the project is lost without 
any prospect of compensation for his efforts. 
Likewise, because of the inexperience of the 
sponsoring body in most cases, the prospec- 
tive mortgagee must provide a vast amount 
of gratuitous service. 

For another, the project must have 4 
strong, sound demand from enough of 
those who can afford to subscribe—if suc- 
cess is to be assured. It is important tO 
determine in advance who will be living in 
the project and from where these people 
are to be drawn. Will the project be close 
to local transportation? Will it be in prox- 
imity to local community activities? In 
short, the elements of success must be in- 
herent within a project from its incep- 
tlon—or it can result in failure. 

In profit-motivated projects, particularly: 
a key point is the management which the 
sponsor eventually will employ, for it is the 
caliber of management which will deter- 
mine the profit. It must be interested in 
doing a good job, in providing services, etc» 
and the financing agent must be assured 
of this in advance. Most. mortgage bank- 
ers, as potential financing agents, have not 
pursued this to a point, 

In Newberg, Oreg., this month (Oregon. 
incidentally, is a leader among States In 
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amount of elderly housing activity) one 
mortgage banker's efforts reach fruition 
with the opening of Friendsview Manor, a 
126-unit, high rise, nonprofit project, First 
such FHA-insured 231 project: to be com- 
pleted in Oregon, outside of Metropolitan 
Portland, Friendsview Manor represents the 
successful culmination of many, many 
months’ hard work and effort by the spon- 
soring group's mortgagee representative, 
State Finance Co. in nearby Salem. It 
shows it can be done—and, certainly, it 
makes an interesting case study. F 

Currently; State Finance has three other 
Projects on the boards, for a total of $514 
million, with each in a different stage of 
Planning. Friendsview Manor, however, 
Was the firm's first experience with this type 
of project. = 

“It all began,” recalls Vice President Ernest 
H. Miller, approximately 3 years ago, when 
a group sponsored by the Friends Church of 
Oregon decided to construct a retirement 
home at Newberg, the site of the Quaker- 
Sponsored George Fox College and the rather 
informally recognized center of Friends 
Church activities in the Northwest area. 

“The project had been under development 
for a considerable period of time and had 
had a rather large amount of publicity. Fol- 
lowing the announcement of the creation of 
FHA section 231, we contacted the sponsors,” 
Says Miller. We described the provistons of 
the new section to them and we were ap- 
pointed thelr contact representative with 
FHA and their financing agency for the com- 
pletion of the project.” 

From their experience with the Quakers 
and the Friendsview Manor project, and from 
discussions with numerous later sponsors, 
Miller and his firm learned a great deal about 
the problems associated with the promotion 
Of projects of this type. 

One of the first—and possibly one of the 
most important—points to be reckoned with, 
according to Miller, is that of the 100 per- 
cent maximum loan ratio based on the FHA- 
estimated replacement cost when construc- 
tion is new, or on the PHA-estimated value 
When it is a cabe of rehabilitating existing 
construction, Theoretically, this is true, A 
nonprofit group can borrow out at 100 per- 
Cent, but there is a catch. 

“While FHA does have available a 100 per- 
cent joan.“ Miller points out, “the loan is 
not necessarily 100 percent of the cost of 
the project—and, most certainly, it is not 
100 percent of all expenses involved in its 
Promotion, construction and completion. 
We have found,” she emphasizes, “that only 
the most Spartan-like project is likely to 

ve even a nearly 100 percent loan and that 
as the quality of the living units is en- 

the amount of equity required by 


increnses. 

This aspect of 100 percent mortgage in- 
Sured financing, while it might very well be 
the heart of the whole 231 program, does 
notas some sponsor's agents would make it 
zee tically eliminate equity require- 
Ments altogether. It does not, in a word, 
Pay the bills. 

Sponsors also encounter unsuspected cash 

requirements, not only in the form of the 
ded equity, but in the very large 
amount of FNMA fees which, until just now, 
ve amounted to 2 percent of the amount 
Of the mortgage and have now been reduced 
to 114 percent of the mortgage amount. 
Also to be considered is a 2 percent operat- 
ing capital deposit and the large amount of 
cash required for furnishings not included 
or allowable under the mortgage. 

This all means, of course, that the sponsor 
Of a 81-million project will find that it has 
ân actual nonrecoverable cash requirement 
Of somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$100,000 to $150,000. Most of the sponsors 
are people of religious affiliation and with 
Umited business experience, and the pros- 
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pect of having to provide this substantial 
block of cash often turns out to be an ex- 
tremely discouraging factor. 

Admittedly, in projects of this type, the 
profit potential for the mortgage banker is 
not great. But, incentive or not, this is 
work which private enterprise is going to 


have to do—and be prepared, if necessary, 
to take a smaller profit in so doing. 


Strategy for Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following forthright analysis 
of the perils in which our country stands 
and a realistic prescription for us to fol- 
low. It was written by Gen. Clyde J. 
Watts, retired, now practicing law in 
Oklahoma City. If Americans would 
only read such a document and face up 
to the realities of the situations into 
which our drift and Communist guile 
have led us, we would not be unprepared 
for the defeats we have sustained and 
the worse ones still to come unless we 
quickly arouse ourselves and rally all the 
will and resources of the whole Na- 
tion. The article follows: 


STRATEGY FOR SURVIVAL 
(By Gen, Clyde J. Watts) 


We are at war. A space age type of war, a 
protracted conflict in which our enemy has 
promised a materialistic god * * * his all 
powerful state * * our utter annihilation. 

In this all-out war, we are making less 
than a halfhearted effort. 

We sporadically demand of our scientists 
and military the security they are powerless 
to provide, because it is not their war * * + 
it is our war * * * a personal war made 
more sinister and more protracted by our 
inability to comprehend its objectives, its 
strategies, its tactics, or even our enemy, who 
has been charting its course behind barriers 
of land, sea, and air that have lulled us into 
a sense of false security, 

With the present compression of these 
barriers from days and miles into minutes 
and seconds (Oklahoma is now as close to 
Moscow as Berlin to Paris in 1940), we begin 
to this enenry powerful. 
brutal, determined, arrogant in his military 
might and scientific accomplishment, con- 
temptuous in his cloak of invincibility. 

Through the mist of his propaganda, he 
becomes more obvious; from his initial 
pronouncement of global objectives: 

“We shall first dominate eastern Europe, 
then the masses of Asia. Finally, we shall 
encircle the United States, as the last bas- 
tion of capitalism. We shall not have to 
fight. It will fall like an overripe fruit into 
our waiting hands“ (Lenin, 1918). 
down to his confident boasting of present 
accomplishment. 

“Victory is now in sight“ (Khrushchey, 
January 1961). 

It may be later than we know; but it is 
also earlier than they think. The weakness 


‘of power-mad dictators has ever been to 


underestimate the latent forces of freedom. 
Our survival is still within reach, but the 
time to reach ts desperately short. 
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Our first reluctant awakening must com- 
prehend the nature of the war our enemies 
figh ogical, political, social, eco- 
nomic, industrial, scientific, military—and 
must include the concept that the non- 
military phase, though lacking the horror, 
is the more deadly, for it will set up the 
military phase as a brief but foregone con- 
clusion, a yiolent, but final, climax. 

We must understand that the terrain of 
this unconventional warfare transcends land, 
sea, and air, involves a fourth and new 
dimension—the mind of all mankind. 

We must next study our enemy, his ob- 
jectives, his strategies, his tactics, as he has 
been studying us for 40 years; and, with 
stakes of life or death, we must recognize 
that our enemy: 

1. Has warned that War to the hilt be- 
tween communism and capitalism is in- 
evitable and that the democracies, stupid, 
and decadent, will rejoice to cooperate in 
their own destruction in return for 
phony peace overtures.” 

2. Has through the means of a world rev- 
olution, pledged his all to accomplish a 
Communist utopia after bloody elimination 
of capitalist opposition. 

3. Has mounted a steadily accelerating of- 
fensive, to push us into a nuclear corner, 
where.we must choose between surrender or 
world destruction. 

4. Has sold us his concept of peaceful 
coexistence, with implied promise of easing 
cold war tensions, which he alone controls, 
concealing that his concept of peace means 
only that we will not seriously challenge his 
goals 


5. Has used the hope of peace itself as an 
implement of psychological war. 

6. Has built up, with Western aid, a collos- 
sus 1 billion slaves; a Frankenstein that 
challenges our very survival. 

7. Has extended communism over two- 
fifths of the land surface of the earth and 
is reaching for one-third more, including 
the Carribbean nations to form the bound- 
ary of a new Communist lake. 

8. Has organized and supports a hard core 
Communist conspiracy in the United States 
of America with awesome capabilities, as 
evidenced by the success of Communist or- 
ganized, engineered and financed student 
riots against the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, in San Francisco last 
May (see J. Edgar Hoover report, “Commu- 
nist Target— Youth"). 

Finally we must study ourselves, recogniz- 
ing that we are constantly being weighed in 
the balance of protracted war, that will 
change overnight from cold to hot. if and 
when we are found wanting. We must eval- 
uate our strength and weakness; and resolve 
to mobilize our vast resources for the awe- 
some conflict, before shifting of the balance 
of power past the point of no return. 

What can we do? If our Government can- 
not meet the threat, if our leaders be not 
aware of the stark reality of our peril, how 
can we? Wecan. We must. We shall. 

We must recognize that our Government 
is us; and our leaders simply mirror the com- 
posite thought and motivation of their 
people. k 

We must reject the old truism that the 
most significant fact of history is man's 
refusal to learn from history; and avidly do 
our homework to learn what has produced 
our present dilemma. This will reveal: 

1. In March 1942, our President, express- 
ing the sentiments of the vast majority of 
his people, wrote to Churchill: 

“By the time you receive this, you will 
have learned of my conference with Litvinov, 
and I expeet a reply from Stalin shortly, * * * 
I think I can personally handle Stalin better 
than either your foreign office or my State 
Department, Stalin hates all of your top 
people. He thinks he likes me better and I 
hope he will continue to do so.“ 
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2. Believing that Communists could be 
motivated by humanitarian motives, we 
made it possible at Teheran, Yalta and Pots- 
dam for communism to extend its dominion 
over eastern Europe and the millions of 
China, in the belief we could enlist Soviet 
cooperation in creation of a new world order. 

3. We witnessed the ringing down of an 
iron curtain over helpless peoples of the cap- 
tive nations, who would have throttled their 
Communist enemies, had we been prepared 
to assure them the benefit of our liberty and 
justice, for which we hdd just fought the 
greatest war in history. 

4. We can learn of our rejection of the 
warning of Churchill, in his 1946 Fulton, Mo., 
speech that Communist promises and treaties 
are scraps of paper. 

5. We can observe desperate efforts to de- 
ter further Communist aggression by a ring 
of bases and worldwide subsidies. 

6. We can even find Americans describing 
these bases, as “increasing cold war ten- 
sions,” forgetting that they were installed 
only for defense, and after the aggressive In- 
tent of the enemy became brutally obvious. 

7. We can find organized theft of our nu- 
clear and defense secrets by the most highly 
developed spy organization in peacetime 
history. 

8. We can find our people complacently ob- 
livious to the stark reality of their peril— 
traditionally devoted to life, liberty, and pur- 
suit of happiness; but so intent upon pursu- 
ing happiness that loss of liberty and even 
life seems imminent. 

9. We find ourselves, after bitter disillu- 
sionment, still equating the enemy's prime 
propaganda weapon, “peaceful coexistence,” 
with an expression of a sincere desire to 
abandon the icon of his fanatic devotion to 
world revolution, and this so avidly that we 
have developed the distressing habit of re- 
ferring to the second greatest butcher of all 
history by the affectionate appellation of 
“Nikita.” 

We must, by a dynamic awakening, as a 
chain reaction, where the spirit of each will 
pierce the air conditioned shell of compla- 
cency of all, produce a new determination: 

1. A determination that our religion will 
be revitalized as an impenetrable roadblock 
against the further advance of Godiess com- 
munism. That we will meet the challenge 
of our unholy enemy that he is fighting a 
holy war (Khrushchev, Jan. 17, 1961). 

2. A determination that we will know, meet 
and vanquish this enemy in every field of 
human endeavor in which he chooses to 
challenge us; and will select new fields of 
competition in which we are more adapt than 
he. 

3. A determination to know, appreicate 
and perpetuate, as the last bastion of Chris- 
tian civilization, this great country of ours: 
making an all out effort our first order of 
business, and relentlessly wiping out those 
eroding weaknesses with which we no longer 
can afford to live, particularly the following: 

(a) Snobbery which has been classed as 
the tendency to spend money we don't have 
to impress people we don't like, and cer- 
tainly furnishes high octane fuel for expand- 
ing the class warfare upon which our enemy 
thrives. 

(b) Glorification of crime in our press, TV, 
radio, magazines, and movies, which not only 
impose bad thought habits upon the subcon- 
scious minds of our people, especially youth, 
but steals precious time that should be spent 
in study of our biggest problem—survival. 
Consider the time and space that could be 
made available if no crime were publicized 
within a radius of more than 100 miles from 
where it happened. 

(c) Sophistication: Where it has made us 
apologists for Americanism; and replace it 
with a new birth of simple patriotism based 
upon sincere gratitude for the God-given 
privilege of being Americans, Recognizing 
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that this is the only nation that seems to 
have outgrown a spirit of nationalism, we 
must foster a return to fundamentals that 
can be epitomized by the pledging of our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor up- 
on the altar of our country. 

(d) Graft, corruption, inefficiency in our 
Government—recognizing that the govern- 
mental system of our enemy is staffed by 
scientists, experts and devoted Communists, 
we must consider the recent warning con- 
cepts and patterns of a more secure past no 
longer fit present reality,” and recognize that 
only the best in government can meet the 
competition we face. 

4. A determination to reestablish disci- 
pline tn our homes, schools, and daily life. 
The discipline of force employed by our 
enemy can be met by our discipline of faith 
only if our people, especially our youth, are 
trained to voluntarily and cheerfully do the 
right thing in the right place, at the right 
time, the classical concept of discipline for 
the American serviceman. We need a new 
fad. With our marvelous mass communica- 
tion media, could we not convince our 
youngsters that it would be “sharp” to say 
to elders Ves, sir“ and “No, sir,” rather than 
“Uh, huh” and “Hunh, unh“ and “Yeah,” as 
an expression of respect for age and author- 
ity, of self-respect, and of the new determin- 
ism of which he isa part. 

5. A determination simply to go to work; 
a columnist has recently sald, “This is the 
era of the great ‘goof off,’ the age of the job 
half done. We have plumbers that won't 
‘plumb,’ executives that won't ‘execute,’ 
businessmen that won't attend to business 
and workmen that won't work.” Either 
America is going to work or a stronger civil- 
ization will put us to work. 

In conclusion, the challenge of New 
Frontiers is gone, with only a faint echo re- 
maining in the gunsmoke of western movies 
and TV; but we face a new and more de- 
manding challenge, into which our enemy 
has preceded us, the stratosphere and outer 
space itself, that can be conquered by the 
same determinism that will insure our sur- 
vival. 

Our President has well stated, Let every 
nation know, whether it wish us well or ill, 
that we shall pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship, support any friend or op- 
pose any foe to assure the survival and suc- 
cess of liberty.” 


He cannot do it alone. 


Waterways Tolls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 16,1961 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, identical 
bills—S. 78, BEALL, of Maryland; HR. 
2963, Van ZANDT, of Pennsylvania—have 
been introduced in the two Houses of the 
Congress which would create a commis- 
sion empowered to assess tolls against 
users of improved national inland water- 
ways. These charges would be designed 
to recover capital investment in existing 
waterways, costs of future improvement 
and current operating costs. An initial 
charge of about 2 mills per ton-mile is 
contemplated. These bills, now in the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate, would 
impose tolls for the first time upon the 
users of national waterways. Hereto- 
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fore the general taxpayer has paid for 
the costs of maintaining our national 
inland waterways. This legislation pro- 
poses that the users should be assessed 
something to contribute toward the 
maintenance of the waterways they use. 
Naturally the waterway users are op- 
posed to the imposition of any tolls: 

I have been asked by the National Wa- 
terways Conference, which represents 
the inland and intracoastal waterway 
users of the country, to place in the Rec- 
ORD an article from the March issue of 
Rivers and Harbors, which expresses 
their views. It contains a recital of 
various proposals which would impose a 
user charge on the Nation’s waterways 
and describes the opposition to the leg- 
islation. 

Since this is a vital matter to an im- 
portant section of our transportation in- 
dustry, a thorough examination and 
complete knowledge of the effects of the 
proposals should be in hand before any 
action is taken by the Congress. Con- 
sequently I felt it to be in the interest 
of the Congress and of the Nation that 
the point of view of the National Water- 
ways Conference be put in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

No Trme von Tots 

Ask your Congressman, any Congressman, 
in fact, how he feels just now about a piece 
of legislation that would further blight de- 
pressed areas and put the cost of essential 
goods and services still further beyond the 
reach of millions of consumers. After he re- 
covers from the shock, he is apt to be de- 
lighted with your question. It’s one he can 
answer with no equivocation whatsoever. 

Tell your neighbor you're ringing doorbells 
to line up support for legislation that will 
junk some of the Nation’s most valuable re- 
sources and open the doors even wider to 
lower cost imports from abroad. He may, as 
you request, write his Congressman—but he 
will probably suggest you be hauled up for 
interrogation by the Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

Yet, ask elther your Congressman or your 
neighbor about bills that would impose tolls 
on users of federally improved waterways 
and you may find considerable support for 


` such an idea, Reason—neither Congressmen 


nor neighbors have been untouched by this 
year’s all-out sky's-the-limit campaign for 
user charges. 

CAN'T KEEP TABS WITHOUT A SCORE CARD 


This year there are four separate and dis- 
tinct toll proposals, all being widely pub- 
licized, In order of probable potential for 
immediate devastation, they are: 

(1) Identical bills in the House and Senate 
(introduced by Representative James E. VAN 
ZANDT, of Pennsylvania, and Senator J. 
GLENN BEALL, of Maryland) which would 
create an Inland Navigation Commission em- 
powered to assess tolls against users of im- 
proved inland waterways. Levies would be 
designed to recover (a) capital expendi- 
tures on all existing waterway projects; (b) 
capital costs of future improvements; and 
(c) operating and maintenance costs. An 
initial charge of about 2 mills per ton-mile 
is contemplated. 

(2) The Department of Commerce report 
on “Federal Transportation Policy and Pro- 
gram" recommended (in March of 1960) 
tolls to recover Federal costs of new proj- 
ects, plus operating and maintenance 
charges. This proposal advocates a fuel tux 
which, to reliable estimates using 
data supplied by the U.S. Engineers, would 
amount to about 40 cents per gallon. Cur- 
2 diesel fuel is about 10 cents per gal- 
on. 
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(3) The Doyle Transportation Study 
Group also concludes that waterway users 
should be charged for all future projects as 
well as maintenance and operating ex- 
penses on existing improvements. The 
Doyle group takes a somewhat different 
task, however, in proposing a varety of 
charges that would gradually increase over 
u period of years. A further feature Is that 
before the user charge program is placed on 
an expenditure-reyenue balanced basis cost 
related tariffs” shall be prescribed by regu- 
latory agencies for all modes of transport. 

(4) The Landis report, submitted in De- 
cember by James M. Landis to then Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy, lists among other long- 
range objectives “a reconsideration of the 
field of user charges for Federal facilities, 
Particularly as regards air carriers, trucks 
and inland waterways." While this is not 
& specific endorsement of waterway tolls, it 
nonetheless indicates a possible change in 
Waterways policy. 

A COUNTER OFFENSIVE IS LAUNCHED 


To combat the relentless and increasingly 
Vigorous agitation for tolls, water carriers, 
their customers and suppliers, and others 
interested in the orderly development and 
Preservation of the Nation's water resources, 
banded together last fall to organize the 
National Waterways Conference, Inc. With 
the recent appointment of Mr, Joseph J. 
Gannon, Jr., as managing director, this or- 
Banization is now gearing up to wage an 
effective campaign of its own—an educa- 
tional campaign designed to alert the pub- 
lice to the inherent dangers in any water- 
Way toll proposal. 

For example, the conference circulated 
last month some of the basic considerations 
in support of the established free waterways 
policy, Some are particularly pertinent in 
View of today’s economic and social 
Probems. 

In brief, the conference cited the follow- 

injurious effects. of waterway user 
charges on the economic well-being of the 
erican people: 

(1) Such charges would wipe out by far 
the greater portion of the inland waterway 
commerce of the Nation. 

(2) They would leave largely unutilized 
the navigable channels of our rivers and 
Canals, thus wasting major natural re- 
Sources and the large public investments in 
navigation improvements already made. 

(3) User charges would increase the prices 
Paid by consumers for a wide variety of 
Products in all sections of the country, con- 
tributing to the forces of inflation. 

(4) They would seriously damage the 
competitive position of large industrial 
communities, retard economic development, 
add to unemployment in critical areas, and 
Stunt the potentials for economic growth of 
the Nation as a whole in a period of expand- 
ing needs for an explosively growing popu- 
lation. 

(5) Finally, waterway user charges would 

& shocking breach of faith with the many 
thousands of communities and the millions 
ot people who have made enormous Invest- 
ments of their savings and who have com- 
mitted their occupational destinies to water- 
Oriented industries and locations in implicit 
Confidence in the continuing free waterways 
Policy of the Nation. 

Full elaboration on these arguments is im- 
Possible here, but let's get back to the ques- 
tions posed to Congressmen and neighbors. 

Would tolls further blight depressed areas? 
According to the National Waterways Con- 
ference, tolls would be a crippling blow for 

e coal mining regions of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, and Ili- 
nois. The coal industry, historically the 
Principal business activity in some of these 
districts, has staved off virtual extinction 
Only because low-cost barge transportation 
hos created new far-distant markets for 
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coal. Boost the delivered cost of coal ever 
so slightly and volume users—utilities and 
heavy industrial plants—will be compelled to 
switch over to competitive fuels. 

Would tolls further inflate the price con- 
sumers pay for essential goods and services? 
Again the conference comes up with a clear- 
cut answer. “Products carried on the in- 
land waterways consist primarily of the basic 
materials and fuels of our industrial civiliza- 
tion—steel, chemicals, alumina, coal, oll, 
gasoline, agricultural commodities, etc, 
User charges would add to the cost of these 
materials and fuels, leading inevitably to 
price increases of almost every manufactured 
product throughout the United States. 
Higher transportation costs will trigger chain 
reactions. In the case of grain, for ex- 
emple, not only will the consumer pay more 
for bread and other cereal products, but 
because grain is an essential feedstuff, he 
will find prices rising on meat and dairy 
product too. 

Would tolls lead to the junking of some 
of the Nation's most valuable resources? 
The conference points out that for well over 
a century the Federal Government has been 
making improvements in the waterways sys- 
tem that represent an accumulated public 
investment of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. These works are now in place, de- 
livering benefits to the American people in 
the form of lower cost transportation on 
continuously growing tonnages of water- 
born freight. This freight will rapidly be 
taken over by higher cost modes of trans- 
portation if tolls are enacted. 

The bills before Congress, for example, are 
pegged at a toll levy of 2 mills per ton-mile. 
This would approximately double the trans- 
portation cost of petroleum products now 
being carried by barge. Petroleum, which 
accounts for 35 percent of the total barge 
traffic, would disappear from the rivers as 
fast as pipelines could be built to provide 
the same service. This would mean that 
the remaining 65 percent of the traffic would 
have to be charged at a rate of about 3.3 
mills per ton-mile—the amount to be re- 
claimed by tolls remains constant regard- 
less of the volume of traffic. If another 15 
percent of the freight is lost because of the 
3.3 miles per ton-mile charge, the toll 
jumps to a rate of 4 mills per ton-mile. 
The process continues, with less and less 
traffic being burdened with heavier and 
heavier tolls until freight on the rivers dies. 

Tolls therefore are not only self-defeating 
from the standpoint of reclaiming expendi- 
tures for waterway improvements—they de- 
prive the public of all possible benefits from 
these experiments. The great locks, dams, 
and harbor projects would stand as sterile 
monuments to the defeated hopes and un- 
filled expectations of the millions of Ameri- 
cans who helped develop one of the most 
efficient transport systenn the world has 
ever known. 


Proposals for initially small“ and rela- 
tively painless’ user charges are equally 
dangerous. The idea here is that tolls start 
out at low levels and gradually build up to 
the point of full recovery of Federal expend- 
itures for waterways improvements. Such 
proposals implicitly concede the ultimate 
consequences of user charges and merely 
substitute a gradual strangulation of water- 
borne commerce in place of immediate 
destruction. 

Would tolls encourage still more penetra- 
tion of domestic markets by lower cost im- 
ports? No doubt about it. Petroleum 


products from the Southwest compete in 


northern and eastern markets with imports 
from Venezuela, the Near East and else- 
where. Iron ore from Minnesota and Michi- 
gan contends in domestic markets with ore 
from Labrador, Venezuela, and other sources. 
In recent years, American steel producers 
have found it increasingly difficult to com- 
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pete with imports from Europe. Efficient 
water transportation has helped immeasur- 
ably. to maintain the cost advantage of these 
and other American industries in the domes- 
tic market, To remove this vital support 
would seriously impair the ability of Ameri- 
can producers to compete with the mount- 
ing volume of imports from abroad. 
A RAY OF HOPE—A WORD OF CAUTION 

Offsetting to a large degree the current 
anxiety over tolls, President Kennedy has 
made crystal clear his opposition to any 
deviation from the established free water- 
ways policy in a strongly worded statement 
recently released by the Kennedy-Johnson 
Natural Resources Advisory Committee fur- 
ther spelling out the administration's views. 
Typical quotes are: 

“Availability of low-cost water transporta- 
tion provides a foundation for economic 
growth which could not occur on a com- 
parable scale in its absence.” 

“Navigation improvements have exhibited 
their values most strikingly in stimulating 
development of resources In regions of the 
country where growth has heretofore lagged 
through lack of economic access to markets 
and sources of raw materials.” 

“The emerging problems of the future 
urgently demand a vigorous rededication to 
the philosophy of free waterways improve- 
ment. Considerations of national security, 
involving encouragement to dispersion of 
strategic industry, capabilities for low-cost 
mass transportation of basic industrial com- 
modities and fuels, economy in the consump- 
tion of fuels and scarce materials and opti- 
mum recuperative power following heavy nu- 
clear attack, also counsel an expanded pro- 
gram of waterways improvement.” 

But, warns the National Waterways Con- 
ference, President Kennedy's stand is both 
a blessing and a danger, Some people in- 
evitably are going to say we have nothing 
to worry about.” The statement goes on to 
say that should Congress pass a toll bill, 
there'll be plenty to worry about. In such 
an eventuality, the President might be forced 
to reconsider his position. 

In conclusion, the NWO declares “the Con- 
ference has its work cut out for it. We have 
to see that no such bill passes the Congress. 
That's why the Conference so urgently needs 
well-informed public support.” 


Use of Arkansas River for Navigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the very real progress being 
made along the Arkansas River to make 
it navigable and useful to several States, 
I ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article from 
the spring American Scene” on the his- 
tory of the river's use for navigational 
advantage. The description of a trip 
down the Ohio and Mississippi and up 
the Arkansas of the City of Muskogee, 
a 125-foot steamboat bearing a huge 
sign “Bound for Oklahoma,” was espe- 
cially interesting. The article was writ- 
ten by Glen R. Ames, museum director 
of the Gilcrease Institute in Tulsa, Okla., 
which publishes the magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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BOUND FOR OKLAHOMA—THE FRONTIER DREAM 
OF A NAVIGATIONAL ARKANSAS RIVER WILL 
Soo BECOME A REALITY 


(By Glen R. Ames) 


When Oklahoma entered the Union in 1907 
Muskogee was a thriving city of more than 
14,000 population. It had been founded in 
1872 when the Kansas, Missouri & Texas 
Railroad was constructed through Oklahoma 
along a route closely paralleling the old 
Texas Road. But even in 1872 the region 
around Muskogee had long been a center of 
commercial, military, and Government ac- 
tivity. The first trader is said to have set- 
tled here in 1806 and before the Civil War 
riverboats regularly made their way to Fort 
Gibson with freight and passengers. 

The real expansion and growth of the city 
came however after the turn of the century 
when Charles N. Haskell moved there from 
Ohio to spearhead a development program 
that turned the little town into a bustling 
city. His promotions led to the construction 
of a fine modern hotel, of the Midland Valley 
Rallroad, the interurban line from Fort Gib- 
son to Muskogee, and other businesses. An 
oil pool was discovered within the city limits 
and the Pioneer Oil and Gas Co. drilled the 
first well in October of 1903 and by 1905 
Charles Madison had organized the Mus- 
kogee Oil and Refining Co. to build a re- 
finery. Business was good, bond issues for 
civic improvements were passed easily, and 
real estate sales flourished. Š 

Now one of the things which was pretty 
evident to the alert and able businessmen of 
Muskogee was the fact that the Arkansas 
River was no longer being utilized to its 
navigational advantage. It was indeed river 
transportation that had made this Three 
Forks region the hub of eastern Oklahoma 
and the supply depot for the military opera- 
tions of Texas and the Southwestern frontier 
for many years. Why not put it to use again? 
True there was the railroad, but then there 
was the high railroad rate, too. Thinking 
along these lines, seven prominent Muskogee 
businessmen were inspired to raise a fund of 
$3,000 for the purchase of a little steamboat 
at Fort Smith called the Mary D. These men 

the Arkansas Navigation Co. and 
put the Mary D into service plying the river 
between Fort Smith and Muskogee. 

By comparing the freight rates on mer- 
chandise brought up the river on the Mary D 
and similar loads that arrived by train it 
was discovered that the goods could be de- 
livered in Muskogee by boat for about half 
the rallroad cost. This set the men to think- 
ing and being good businessmen they de- 
cided to do something about it. The Mus- 
kogee Commercial Club published a study 
entitled “Commercial Value of the Arkansas 
River Improvement“ by Theodore Gulick. 
Then A. C. Trumbo and John R. Dudding 
were authorized by the club to go to Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., and enter into a contract for 
the construction of a large steamboat that 
would engage in the riverboat business on a 
grander scale. 

A steamboat 125 feet long with a 25-foot 
beam and a draft of three and a half feet 
was now constructed at cost of $15,000 and 
named the City of Muskogee. On July 2 
a group of Muskogee boosters went aboard 
and it made its maiden voyage down the 
Ohio and Mississippi and up the Arkansas 
Rivers. When the City of Muskogee arrived 
at Muskogee July 18, a large banner with the 
words “Bound for Oklahoma,” hung from 
its upper deck. Blaring bands and a large 
crowd in festive mood were on hand to watch 
it dock. On this trip it had carried a cargo 
of 41 tons of nalis and barbed wire. Com- 
mercial navigation on the Arkansas was a 

But not for long. The City of Muskogce 
made only one other long De and te 
limited its travel to as far as Fort Smith. 
Some 4 years later even those irregular runs 
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were ended. The dificulties of the river 
proved too much for the boat and it was 
transferred to the White River where it ended 
its days as a gravel barge. 

Yet the experiment was not a failure; 
neither for the people of that day nor for 
us today. The placing of the City of 
Muskogee into actual operation on the 
Arkansas caused the railroad company to 
lower its freight rates substantially. The 
Arkansas Navigation Co. did prove that river 
navigation was possible, that it could be 
economically feasible and attractive, and 
that there were only certain engineering 
problems which prevented the dream from 
becoming a fact. 

Nothing more was done in behalf of com- 
mercial travel on the Arkansas until about 
30 years ago. Then the idea of making the 
river truly navigable began to be considered. 
At first it received little encouragement but 
under the leadership of such men as Newton 
Graham, P. H. Stephens, John Dunkin, and 
Gary Vandever the idea caught on and a 
feasibility study was made. The report 
was gratifying and the formation of the 
Arkansas Basin Development Association 
followed. 

After the Arkansas River leaves Kansas 
conditions are favorable for navigation pro- 
vided three engineering feats could be ac- 
complished. The first was the construction 
of reservoirs to permit a steady and ample 
supply of water, the second was the con- 
struction of locks to raise the loads to the 
proper elevation level, and the third was the 
construction of jetties and revetments to 
control the vagaries of the channel of the 
old and meandering stream. The associa- 
tion, composed of leading businessmen, 
civic leaders, and legislators of Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Kansas, publicized the pro- 
gram and its goals. It made technical 
studies and in general undertook such ac- 
tions that would overcome the obstacles and 
established the financing required to get the 
project underway. It was of course a long- 
range program requiring vision and faith on 
the part of the people actively concerned 
with it, The program has now moved for- 
ward by the construction of reservoirs and 
locks to the point where there is now a good 
possibility that Catoosa, 15 miles from Tulsa, 
will be a navigation port by 1970. 

This will be the realization of the long- 
time dream of citizens of Oklahoma, Kansas, 
and Arkansas, It provides the means for un- 
limited industrial growth for Tulsa and the 
entire Arkansas Valley. But commercial ad- 
vantages are not the only values offered by 
the Arkansas Basin development program. 
In addition, great values will be achieved by 
flood control, waterpower, improved soil con- 
servation conditions, and by recreational op- 
portunities for everyone. Indeed the value 
of this latter service Is now recognized as a 
very important reason for the program. 
Grand Lake, Fort Gibson Lake, and Sequoyah 
State Park are only three examples of how 
this project has already given Oklahoma 
recreational benefits not previously known 
to us. The many beautiful resorts already 
developed indicate something of what is yet 
to come. 

The vision of the Muskogee citizens of an 
earlier day was a clearsighted one but the 
engineering requirements were too tremen- 
dous for the economic resources of those 
times. Today, however, we have those re- 
sources and we are making use of them in 
such a manner that the time will come when 
the frontier dream of a navigable river will 
become a reality. Such legislative leaders as 


Senator Bob Kerr and Mike Monroney and 


Representatives Page Belcher, Ed Edmond- 
son, Karl Albert, and Tom Steed, together 
with the earlier work of Senator Elmer 
Thomas and Representative Wesley Disney, 
are to be honored and remembered for the 
invaluable work they have done in behalf of 
this project. The Gilcrease Institute salutes 
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the pioneers in this project and all the peo- 
ple now engaged in this great effort to get the 
project completed. If the Muskogeans of a 
previous generation could look upon us now 
they would see that river commerce is bound 
for Oklahoma after all. 


Meddling Points Up School Aid Dangers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for printing in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD a very timely editorial from the Mo- 
bile Register of May 2. It deserves very 
careful reading: 

[From the Mobile Register, May 2, 1961] 
MEDDLING Porxrs Ur SCHOOL. Am DANGERS 

A current piece of Federal meddling in 
Virginia may help prove that Shakespeare 
was Tight: “Ill blows the wind that profits 
nobody.” 

If Congress reacts to this piece of med- 
dling as it should, the whole country will be 
better off, for the result will be to lessen 
the danger of Federal aid to education being 
put across as an entering wedge to Federal 
control of the schools from stem to stern. 

In another extreme act of blackjack wield- 
ing, the Washington Government is attempt- 
ing to force Prince Edward County, Va., to 
reopen the public schools it closed in the 
racial integration fight. 

William P. Arbogast, Associated Press cor- 
respondent in Washington, reports that so- 
called aid to education is one of the bills 
facing serious congressional trouble because 
of the Government's move in V; à 

He quotes one of the backers of school aid 
legislation as saying, “We don't stand much 
chance now. It would have been much bet- 
ter if the administration had waited a 
HAPE before jumping into the Virginia 

ght.” 

That meddling action will forever remain 
unjustified in any circumstance, but if it 
contributes to the defeat of manuevers hold- 


Ing Federal control danger for the schools, 


the country will be able to feel that some 
good has come from the concern caused by it. 

Meanwhile, U.S. Senator FRANK J. LAUSCHE, 
of Ohio, is performing a timely service by 
helping keep the spotlight on the fact that 
the Federal ald clamor is not a people's 
movement. 

“The record will clearly show.“ he re- 
minded his colleagues in Congress the past 
week, “that it is not local school boards, 
not the municipal or county governments. 
nor even the State governments that are de- 
manding that the Federal Government wedge 
its way into this field.” 

The clamor for a massive outpouring of so- 
called aid to the schools from the Federal 
treasury comes from a lobby that neither 
represents popular sentiment nor reflects 
popular sentiment on this issue. 

Mr. Lauscne correctly says that none but 
the blind will deny that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to pay the piper, it is 
most certainly going to call the tune.“ 

Of course the meaning of this remark 18 
that Federal aid would threaten to operate 
as a steppingstone to Federal control. 

The Ohio Senator did not hesitate to put 
it in more specific words: The end result of 
(Federal aid) will be eventual Federal dom- 
ination of our system of public education 
and the absorption by the Federal Govern- 
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ment of one of the last remaining privileges 
of home or self-rule and determination.” 

He also warned: 

“For the Congress now to acquiesce to the 
pressure demands against which it has stood 
so firmly, and rightly so, for more than a 
century and a half will mean complete 
capitulation against the will of a vast ma- 
jority of the citizenry of our Nation.” 

Congress should heed this warning, for 
certainly the aid-to-education lobbyists 
clamoring so incessantly on Capitol Hill do 
not symbolize or typify the voice of the 
American people on this question. 

The current meddling act by Washington 
in the school affairs of a Virginia county is a 
new example of the lengths to which Fed- 
eral blackjackers seek to go even now in 
throwing officious weight around in edu- 
cation. 


Community Development Key to 
Economic Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a strong 
economy provides a foundation upon 
which to build a dynamic social, politi- 
cal, and military structure to serve and 
Protect the Nation. 

This involves: 

Strengthening of our free enterprise 
System; 

Smoothing out lines of cooperation 
between local-State-Federal Govern- 
Ments and free enterprise, in creating 
jobs and producing commodities for 
Progress: 

Putting more muscle“ into our na- 
tlonal defense; 

the human needs of our 
People. 


In creating such machinery to meet 
enges to our security and progress, 
we must not overlook the potentials of 
effective leadership and support at the 
community level. 
Recently, I was privileged to publish 
an article in the County Officer entitled 
Community Development—Key to Eco- 
Nomic Progress.” The article reflects 
Upon the ways in which community ac- 
tion can strengthen our overall econ- 
Omy. I ask unanimous consent to have 
this article printed in the Appendix of 
RECORD. ‘ 


the 


There being no objection, the article 


Was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Cosrmuntry DrveLopmMent—Ker To 
Economic PROGRESS 


(By the Honorable ALEXANDER WET. US. 
Senator from Wisconsin) 


(Whether you are a prosperous county, 
Merely interested in increasing the economic 
Potential you already have, a growing county 
ne new industry, or a depressed area 
deins for a push to get you off economic 
cone center, this article, written by a famous 
iy respected member of the U.S. Senate, 
ore Prove to be the most profitable piece 
W reading you will do this year, Senator 
8 in this exclusive article for County 

ficer, has outlined a finely detailed, clearly 


marked blueprint for your county's economic 
future.) 
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The progress and security of our Nation 
and its people depend upon a strong, dy- 
namic, forward-moving economy. A good 
rate of economic progress, however, can be 
attained only by full utilization of our 
human and natural resources, y 

Today, the challenges to our economic 
system are manifold, including the need for: 

Maximum employment; 

A good rate of business, industrial and 
other commercial activity; 

Fulfilling the growing needs of a fast-ex- 
panding population; 

Competing successfully against the Com- 
munist system; 

Proving to the world that our free eco- 
nomic system, operated by a free people, can 
best serve a nation and its citizens. o 

To attnin these objectives requires coop- 
eration among citizens, local government and 
free enterprise, to creatively tailor plans to 
the needs of each locality. 

By experience, programs haye been evolved 
to provide a framework of action within 
which communities can move ahead to re- 
solye economic problems and to promote 
progress. Among the major ones are in- 
cluded: 

Encouraging greater industrial develop- 
ment in both urban and rural areas; 

Creating a better climate of opportunity 
for job-creating businesses—large and small; 

Expanding rural development programs, 
particularly in areas of chronically low in- 
come; 

Exploring for new economic opportunities, 
such as promoting tourism, to bolster local 
economies. 

Other efforts for maximum utilization of 
natural and human resources to serve our 
people are also needed. 

Local-State interests—working with, and 
utilizing services provided by, Federal agen- 
cies—aiso can serve to promote progress in 
these areas of economic activity. 


SPURRING INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


Now, what can be done, for example, to 
spur industrial progress? This can be ac- 
complished in two ways: 

(1) By attracting new industries: 

A community development committee can 
be formed to: = 

Determine quantity and skills of available 
workers; 

Study economic trends in area; 

Determine likely industrial prospects; 

Survey local market needs and oppor- 
tunities; 

Enlist assistance of State engineering 
schools, bureaus of business research, etc., 
to assist in specific technical problems; 

Discover why in the past, industry may 
have failed, or moved away; 

Survey locally available natural reso’ 
and industrial potential; } 

Set up clearinghouse of information on 
sources of venture capital; 

Examine and utilize applicable methods of 
successful industrial expansion programs of 
other communities; 

Determine needed civic improvements, le., 
traffic arteries, store fronts, garbage disposal, 
street paving, etc. 

Enlist assistance of Office of Area Devel- 
opment of the Department of Commerce 
e the Business and Defense Administra- 
tion; e 

Review and, as possible, favorably adjust 
tax system and/or other local government 
services. 

Having made these determinations, pro- 
jects to remedy weaknesses should be com- 
menced and publication and promotion of 
area's advantages should be undertaken. 
Additional steps may include: developing 
and reserving for industry suitable indus- 
trial sites; modernizing old industrial fa- 
cilities, and building new ones. Financing 
for such efforts can be raised by contribu- 
tions or floating bonds. 


(2) To expand existing industry: 
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Steps include efforts to: 

Find sources of business expansion loans 
(banks, individuals, insurance companies, 
the Small Business Administration); 

Initiate local business and industry im- 
provement clinics with assistance of local 
trade associations, government field officers, 
university engineering and business schools; 

Render where possible, or suggest special- 
ists to render, market and product develop- 
ment assistance. 

The Office of Area Development of the 
Department of Commerce provides technical 
services to States and local communities; 
issues publications on area development 
problems, and assists States and local groups 
to: 

Create new industrial diversification; 

Acquire and prepare land for industrial 
use; 

Organize industrial districts; 

Develop new products; 

Locate new markets; 

Locate industrial prospects; 

Help manufacturers who are seeking sites 
for new branch plants on plant location 
data. 

IMPROVING THE OUTLOOK FOR SMALL BUSINESS 

Now, how is it possible to brighten the 
outlook for small business? Nationwide, 
there are over 46 million enterprises, of 
which about 95 percent are in this category. 

To help meet some of the different prob- 
lems, the Small Business Administration pro- 
vides a number of services to small busi- 
nesses and local companies seeking to raise 
employment or economic development in a 
community. 

The programs include: 

(1) Local development company loans: 

Companies having a broad base of owner- 
ship may borrow funds to buy land and 
either build a new factory or expand and 
convert an existing plant, provided the proj- 
ect will aid a small business concern. 

(2) Production assistance: 

Small businesses are invited to register 
their facilities at the SBA regional office. 
The SBA acts as a clearinghouse for services 
which small firms may offer other small firms 
or larger firms. 

(3) Research and development assistance: 

Technical assistance is provided by SBA 
on— 

Product research; 

New product potential; 

Processing methods; 

Product and marketing developments; 

New industrial uses for materials; and 

Industrial uses for agricultural products. 

Assistance is also rendered through— 

Advice on problems of plant location and 
plant space and undertaking the locating of 
tools or materials needed. 

Awarding of a certificate of competency, 
to the small business is a device to encourage 
it to bid in competition with larger firms 
for Government contracts. 

Management courses, in conjunction with 
local educational institutions. 

Management counseling with SBA regional 
office. 

Management seminars and 1-day confer- 
ences. 

Publishing information on available mate- 
rials, patents, and “how-to” articles. 

(4) Financial assistance: 

Business loans for financing on reasonable 
terms when it is not otherwise available 
through private lending sources; 

Disaster loans granted to aid firms stricken 
by either physical damage or economic 
injury. - 

In general, the assistance rendered small 
business emphasizes efforts to aid areas ad- 
versely affected by: Unemployment, eco- 
nomic dislocation, chronic depression, and 
“natural” economic shifts. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS “POOLS” 


The development of small business “pools,” 
also, is helping to meet some problems that 
could not otherwise be resolved, such as 
programs to: : 

Collect market and research information 
related to a particular industry for dissem- 
ination to participating members ; 

Contract, acquire or establish laboratories 
and other facilities for the conduct of 
research; 

Prosecute applications for patents and 
render patent services for participating mem- 
bers; as well as 

Negotiate and grant licenses under patents 
held under joint programs. 

RURAL DEVEPOPMENT PROGRAM 


Today, urban-rural communities are 
becoming more closely integrated and inter- 
dependent. Consequently, greater coopera- 
tion is essential to progress. Local business, 
industry, and services, for example, may 
depend upon the buying power of the farm- 
ers in the surrounding community. The 
rural development program aims at resolv- 
ing economic problems in chronically de- 
pressed areas in agriculture. 

The general objective of the rural develop- 
ment program is to assist in remedying low 
income on farms and disadvantaged rural 
families. 

The major targets of the program include: 

Providing farm families with information 
and ability to gain tools, land and skills 
for successful farming; 

Education and job training; 

Health services and community sanitation; 

Expansion of markets for products of small 
farms, l. e., new processing plants, additional 
co-ops; 

Changes in crops and increased crop pro- 
duction; 

Forestry and conservation assistance for 
small woodlots and timber processing enter- 


Water resource development; 

Industrial development, etc. 

About 200 counties in 30 States have been 
designated for the rural development pro- 


gram. : 

The accomplishments achieved have been: 

New businesses and services activities have 
added nearly 18,000 full- or part-time jobs; 

Market improvement projects started; 

Soil mapping completed on farms in rural 
development areas; 

Projects in health services reported; 

Rural clubs organized in communities, to 
exchange ideas on promoting better living: 

And other steps that have improved income 
and farm life. 

How can a local county with chronic low- 
income initiate a rural development pro- 
gram? A county may apply to the State 
rural development committee. The com- 
mittee decides which counties and/or areas 
will be designated, and how extensive the 
program will be in those areas. Even 
though the county may not be designated a 
rural county under the program, it can ask 
the State extension service for technical as- 
sistance. It can, under its own aegis, follow 
closely the form of the rural development 
counties. And, if the State rural develop- 
ment committee assents, it can have the 
help of rural development agents on specific 
problems. 

CUTTING A BIGGER “SLICE” OF THE “TOURIST 
rrr” 


In exploring for new economic opportun- 
ities, let’s take a look at the development of 
tourist trade. Tourism is one of the fastest- 
developing businesses in the United States. 
Annually, tourists in this country spend be- 
tween $15 and $20 billion. 

By developing tourist attractions, a great 
many communities can cut for themselves 
u larger slice of this “economic pie.” 

Overall, tourism benefits not just a few, 
but many segments of the community's 
economy, including services, transportation, 
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accommodations, entertainment, cleaning 
services, products such as sporting equip- 
ment, souvenirs, fashions, etc., utilities 
(power, water, light). The result: greater 
economic growth and easing of the local tax 
burden. A secondary benefit from tourism 
is that it attracts new industry through in- 
crease in population, pleasant locale for 
plant location, etc. 

A great many communities, either by ex- 
ploiting an existing potential or even by 
importing one, can probably turn themselves 
into meccas which will appeal to tourists. 
Examples of attractions: 

A good inn, an historical landmark (battle- 
site, churches, mill, etc.): 

A body of water, an animal preserve; 

Hills, mountains, valleys, forests or woods; 

Geological formations and other natural 
or man-made features. 

Programs that will develop tourist trade 
include: 

A facelifting program for unsightly areas, 
refuse, junk: paint and spruce up; encour- 
age clean, comfortable lodging places with 
well-cooked, well-served meals; 

Developing or improving specific tourist 
attractions; obtain expert advice in restor- 
ing historic structures, draining lakes, etc. 

Determine from what areas to attract 
tourists, and then advertise; enlist coopera- 
tion of area newspapers, magazines, TV and 
radio stations to help sell community. 

What are basic tourist habits? Accord- 
ing to a report by the Department of Com- 
merce: 

Eighty percent travel by car; 

Sixteen-nine percent stay in motels; 

Twenty-six percent stay in hotels and re- 
sorts; 27 percent with friends and relatives. 
(These add up to more than 100 percent be- 
cause many tourists use more than one type 
of accommodation on a trip); 

Most tourists take two vacation trips a 
year, totaling 20 or more days; 

Seventeen percent go in the winter; 18 
percent in spring; 40 percent in summer; 25 
percent in fall; 

Average annual expenditure per family is 
$400; 

Roughly 1 out of 12 goes abroad each year. 
The rest stay in the United States, the Jarg- 
est single tourists market in the world, 

Tourists development programs can be 
supported by private or business financing; 
by group (chamber of commerce, community 
associations, etc.) contributions; or other 
ways. Overall expanding tourism promises 
ever-greater economic opportunity for the 
years asead. Why? Because of paid and in- 
creasingly longer vacations, good roads, 
more leisure time and money, early retire- 
ment, more education—all these portend a 
fast-growing opportunity for the American 
to trayel. 

SUMMARY 

This, then, is a brief look at some oppor- 
tunities to better utilize our human and 
natural resources for economic progress. 
Our success is dependent upon forward-look- 
ing, hard-working creative leadership, in- 
cluding private citizens, county officials, civic 
leaders, and others. In facing the future, 
however, I am confident that—as in the 
past—such high-quality leaders will continue 
to emerge to do a successful job of building 
a stronger economy. 


Oregon Dunes National Seashore Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 16,1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have previously had printed in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp two articles from 
the Oregon Journal regarding an im- 
portant conservation issue in Oregon; 
namely, establishment of a national sea- 
shore park. 

I ask unanimous consent that the third 
and final article in this series, written 
by Mr. Anthony Netboy, be printed in 
the Recorp, along with an announcement 
by the Oregon Dunes National Seashore 
Committee, 

There being no objection, the article 
and announcement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Oregon Journal, Mar. 24, 1961] 
(By Anthony Netboy) 

The leaders in the movement to place the 
spectacular Oregon Dunes in the national 
park system are the Neubergers—the late 
U.S. Senator and his wife and successor, 
Maurine. In an effort to overcome opposi- 
tion of vociferous local property owners, who 
call themselves the Valley Voters Association, 
Mrs. NEUBERGER: has incorporated in her bill, 
S. 992, two provisions that will protect local 
autonomy: (1) A five-member Oregon Dunes 
Advisory Board to consult with the Secretary 
of the Interior on management policies and 
zoning standards; and (2) a mechanism for 
local zoning .of private property within 
boundaries of the seashore, 

Private ownership of land and water areas 
would be permitted in the park if they are 
used in a manner consistent with park pur- 
poses. It is expected, said Mrs. NEUBERGER 
in introducing her bill, that “the Secretary's 
abllity to utilize condemnation (of private 
property) will be circumscribed by the de- 
gree to which the counties wish to use their 
own authorities for land use zoning.” 

In redrafting the legislation, Mrs, NEU- 
BERGER says she “endeavored to meet all of 
the various points of view that have been 
expressed and, in the process, to make cer- 
tain that we will protect an Important scenic 
and recreational resource, while at the same 
time promoting both economic growth and 
stability in this important area of the Pacific 
const.“ 

Despite these assurances and the manifest 
economic benefits which an additional na- 
tional park would bring to Oregon, Repre- 
sentative Dunno, leader of the opposition, 
will have none of it. Indeed, DURNO 
strengthened his position to do battle 
against the proposal by getting an assign- 
ment to the newly created Subcommittee on 
Parks of the House Interior Committee. In 
this position he is in a good position to kill 
the Oregon Dunes proposal in the House. 

Durno says the dunes area does not have 
the scenic grandeur to be made part of the 
national park system, and the proposal is 
not in the best interests of the people of 
Oregon. He objects to the Neuberger bill 
because it would give the Secretary of the 
Interior the right to condemn private prop- 
erty and thinks the zoning features of S. 992 
are meaningless because the board would 
have only advisory authority. He is also 
worried that the Secretary would have the 
power to determine whether any proposed 
industrial operations would impair the 
scenic an drecreational values of the park. 

Durno seems satisfied that the recrea- 
tional potential of the area will be taken 
care of by the public agencies now in con- 
trol—the Forest Service, State park depart- 
ment, Bureau of Land Management, and 
Lane County Park Department. He says, 
“If you took one-fifth of the money they 
propose to spend for this park and gave 
it to the Forest Service and these other 
agencies, you could do something much 
more useful and habitable than if they cre- 
ate a national park.” 

Durno's stand brought a sharp retort from 
former Governor Charles A. Sprague, who 
commented that his “statement has done 
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more to unify opinion behind the proposal 
than any of its advocates.” 

The Coos Bay World, most influential 
paper in the dunes region, editorialized, 
“scenic grandeur and natural interest are no 
doubt a matter of taste. What Representa- 
tive DurNo’s taste is in these matters is his 
business. But if our coast lacks scenic 
grandeur, and the dunes lack scenic or natu- 
ral interest, we wonder how we've managed 
to defraud the thousands of tourists who 
do come through here every year in believing 
the opposite.” 

Since the President failed to mention the 
Oregon Dunes in his list of seashore areas 
recommended to Congress for inclusion in 
the national park system, Senator NEU- 
BERCER has called upon Oregon residents to 
rally to her proposal, “It has been appar- 
ent,” she said, “that if Oregon people turned 
their back on the seashore park proposal, the 
development would go elsewhere, possibly to 
California.” 


In the long run, it is up to the citizens of 
the State to determine whether or not they 
Wish to preserve a spectacular scenic area 
and upgrade the economy of the southern 
Oregon coast. 

Formation of a new statewide organiza- 
tion to promote the Oregon Dunes National 
Seashore proposal was announced today at 
a luncheon meeting of the seashore advocates 
in Portland. The organization, known as 
the Oregon Dunes National Seashore Com- 
mittee, will conduct a campaign to inform 
the people of Oregon, and the Nation, of the 
Outstanding scenic and recreational values 
Of the Oregon Dunes and rally support be- 
hind Senator MAURINE NEUBERGER’S bill, re- 
cently introduced in the Senate, to put the 
dunes area into the national park system. 

An executive committee was formed under 
the chairmanship-of James A. Mount, local 
advertising man, to launch the new organ- 
ization. Other members of the executive 


Carleton Whitehead, Reed College; John 
Goss; Ben Fleischman, visitors committee, 

land Chamber of Commerce; William B. 
Morse; and Charles Collins, director of parks, 
Douglas County. 

The Portland meeting. chaired by Mar- 
Shall Dana, chairman, recreation subcom- 
mittee of the Columbia Basin Interagency 
Committee, heard various speakers describe 
the seashore proposal and the benefits that 
Will accrue to the State if Congress passes 
the Neuberger bill. : 

Dr. Sanford Tepfer, of the University of 
Oregon, told the meeting that the Oregon 

nes would become one of the Nation's 
Prime recreational attractions, if incorpo- 
Tated into the national park system, and 
bring many millions of dollars of additional 
income to the area. Daniel Burroughs, re- 
Bionar representative of the National Park 
Service, suid there Is no conflict of interests 
in the proposal between the Forest Service 
and National Park Service but that under 
Park Service management the 35,000 acres, 
now under diverse public and private owner- 
hip, would be tled together into one unit 
for maximum recreational development. 

William B. Morse, of the Wildlife Manage- 
Ment Institute, said that Oregonians must 
Get behind the Neuberger proposal if the 
dunes park is to become a reality. Don Ma- 
larkey, former president of the Oregon Coast 

intion, made a strong plea for public 
support to save the unique dunes for devel- 
©pment as a recreational area under national 
Pork auspices. > 
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A Place for the Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
problems of urban places in our con- 
temporary society have been focused 
anew by the introduction of S. 1633, by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. CLARK I. Public in- 
terest and concern with the problems of 
all urban places —large and small, in- 
corporated and unincorporated—is 
gratifying. 

An excellent editorial appeared in the 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune on April 
20, 1961, calling particular attention to 
the need for Federal participation in at- 
tempts to devise solutions to these press- 
ing problems, and the necessity for the 
coordination of efforts if success is to be 
attained. I recommend this fine editor- 
ial to all those concerned with this most 
modern problem, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PLACE FOR THE CITIES 


The President has just asked Congress to 
create a Cabinet-level Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing, a move foreshadowed 
both by the Democratic Party platform and 
by Mr, Kennedy's housing message last 
month, 

Senator JoserH S. CLARK, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, who introduced the adminis- 
tratlon's bill implementing this request, ex- 
plains that no new programs or operations” 
are contemplated. It is simply intended 
that the present housing and home finance 
agency shall be elevated to Cabinet status 
“with additional responsibilities for leader- 
ship in coordination.” The new Department 
would be concerned not only with the prob- 
lems of our great metropolitan centers, but 
with those “of all urban areas, large and 
small alike, incorporated or unincorporated.” 

The Kennedy plan would unquestionably 
dramatize these problems before the Nation. 
It would impart a proper sense of urgency 
to the need for attacking what Mr. Kennedy 
calls “the appalling deterioration” of many 
ot these areas. It might also help to inten- 
sify the Nation's efforts to Insure adequate 
housing for its slum-dwellers and others 
living in the midst of blight and squalor. 

We applaud the President's insistence that 
the Federal Government help in the solu- 
tion of these urban problems. We feel that 
their solution’ requires Federal, as well as 
local, leadership. The cities cannot bear 
the financial burden of urban renewal alone; 
the pressures of rapid growth, with their 
tremendous impact on the pattern of com- 
munity living, have made substantial and 
consistent Federal ald imperative. 

Perhaps the drawing together of many 
programs and activities into a single de- 
partment of urban affairs and housing would 
present formidable difficulties, But the 
need for greater coordination: of such efforts, 
and for increased Federal participation in 
the attack on urban problems should be 
fairly plain. 
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It seems to us, therefore, that Congress 
should give sympathetic consideration to 
the President's request. One way or another, 
the sturdy and well-ordered growth of our 
exploding urban areas must be assured. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Vending 
Machine Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, this is the 
75th anniversary of the vending ma- 
chine industry, one which provides a use- 
ful service for millions of consumers and 
one which provides employment for 
many thousands of Americans. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor a story about that 
industry which appeared in the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer on April 21, 1961, which 
calls attention to the role played by two 
Philadelphia businessmen, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INVESTOR BaCKGROUND—VENDING 
ANNIVERSARY 

Vending, automatic merchandising, is 
celebrating its 75th anniversary in America. 
The observance starts this month in some 
300 cities and communities from const to 
coast and will continue until the annual 
convention next November. 

The industry is rated as one of the fastest 
moving in the Nation. Total value of U.S. 
production rose 128 percent between 1946 
and 1959 while vended merchandise sales 
rose 206 percent to $2.3 billion during the 
same period. Some 6,000 companies are en- 
gaged in the vending business. And there 
are about 4 million machines in operation. 
It is estimated that within the decade the 
gross sales figure will exceed $6 billion. 

Each day, 1,700,000 Americans buy at least 
one meal through vending machines. In 
40 percent of the US. industrial plants, 
vending machines now are the only source 
of food and beverage for people on the job. 
And this is on the Š 

The industry had its beginning in this 
country with the issuance of the first U.S. 
patent in 1886 for a postal card-cigarette 
automatic vending apparatus. 

Since then the industry has grown with 
increasing acceleration. It was during the 
years following the Second World War that 
perhaps some of the most significant strides 
were taken. Most of these were brought 
about by major technical breakthroughs. 

One of these focuses the national spot- 
light on Philadelphia, for it was here that 
two young ex-Gl's, Lloyd K. Rudd and K. 
Cyrus Melikian, just returned from the serv- 
Ice in 1946, invented and marketed the first 
automatic coffee vending machine. 

Last year the coffee segment of the in- 
dustry dispensed 1.5 billion cups of coffee 
through 100,000 machines with gross sales 
of about $175 million. These figures become 
extremely meaningful when you consider 
that prior to 1946 not one cup of coffee was 
dispensed through vending equipment. 

Today inventor-businessmen Rudd and 
Melikian are the chief officers of their $8 
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million manufacturing firm in suburban 
Hatboro. 

The spectacular growth of the coffee vend- 
ing business has led the entire industry to 
unprecedented progress and success, 

There are about 150 vending machine 
manufacturers in the country. And the 
situation today can be likened to the auto- 
mobile industry of a few decades ago, At 
that time there were numerous auto makers 
with many brand names. Then came the 
era of mergers, and acquisitions. Today, as 
a result, there are a few giants such as Gen- 
eral Motors, Chrysler Corp., Ford Motor Co., 
and American Motors. The same is true to- 
day in the vending industry. The trend in 
vend is to acquire and merge, slimming down 
the ranks of vending machine manufac- 
turers. 

A similar trend is taking place at the op- 
erating company level. The people in these 
companies are the specialists in the indus- 
try. They purchase machines, place them 
in operation, and service and supply them. 

There is a major shakeout in this segment 
of the industry., too. It can be likened to 
the grocery business of years ago when there 
were only “moms and pops.” Now there are 
moms and pops, true, but the food business 
is dominated by national, regional, and local 
chain operations. The trend in vending is 
the same. Operating companies are merging 


to form national, regional, and local op- 


erating giants. Three national and two re- 
gional chains now serve the Delaware Valley 
area, 


Shepard’s Flight Casts Doubt on Vuri's 
Account 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I pointed out that the world 
should indeed have a great deal more 
scientific proof before it conclusively 
accepts the Soviet claim of having put a 
man into space. 


I should like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the fact that the response 
to this admonition has been overwhelm- 
ing from people all over the country. 

Last Sunday the aviation editor of 
Chicago’s American, Mr. Peter Reich, 
wrote an interesting analysis of the ex- 
perience described by America’s space- 
man, Commander Shepard, and the So- 
viet Union's spaceman, Major Gagarin. 
I should like to call this article to the 
attention of those who have been discuss- 
ing this entire subject because I believe 
it so forthrightly casts an even deeper 
doubt.on the Soviet claim. 

Mr. Reich raises two significant dis- 
crepancies between the experience of 
Commander Shepard and the heretofore 
unsubstantiated experience claimed by 
Major Gagarin. 

Mr. Speaker, Editor Reich's article 
follows: 

Suerarv'’s Fiat Casts Dover on YURTS 
ACCOUNT 
(By Peter Reich) 

Carpe CANAVERAL, Fia—When Astronaut 
Alan B. Shepard Jr., zipped through space on 
his 5,000-mile-per-hour rocket ride, was he 
able to pierce the thick fog of mystery sur- 
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rounding the orbital flight of Yurt Gagarin, 
Russian cosmonaut? 

The answer could bolster a suspicion in 
some quarters that Yuri never made the 
trip—that he is merely a stand-in for the 
real cosmonaut who may have been_ killed 
or Injured on his return from space, 

SEVERAL DISCREPANCIES 

There are several unexplained discrepan- 
cies in Yuri's story. They range from his 
reported obseryation of the earth from space 
(too clear), to his description of weightless- 
ness (too muddled). 

Since Commander Shepard remains under 
observation in a Grand Bahama Island hos- 

. pital today, reporters have not had a chance 
to compare his story with that of Russia's 
spaceman. 

DIFFER ON TWO POINTS 

However, Shepard’s radio reports from 
space give a clue to at least two points.on 
which the astronaut and the cosmonaut 
differ. 

1. Shepard indicated the smallest object on 
earth he could see from 115 miles up was 
Andros Island, an island 10 miles in diameter 
located northeast of Grand Bahama. Yuri, 
on the other hand, reported seeing cities, 
rivers, and even plowed fields during his 109 
to 287 miles high orbit. 

2. Shepard's voice under the forces of de- 
celeration (at one point he weighed 11 times 
his normal 180 pounds) was strained. Just 
talking was difficult, Yet, Yuri reported he 
sang “The Homeland Knows the Homeland 
Waits,” a Russian song, during his reentry. 

DICTATES EXPERIENCES - 

Although Shepard reportedly is dictating 
his experiences into a tape recorder at the 
hospital, reporters will not get a chance to 
query him about these points until he is 
interviewed at a news conference in Wash- 
ington tomorrow. ór Tuesday. 

Interestingly, upon reaching space, Shep- 
ard used almost the same words ascribed to 
Yuri at a similar juncture: “It is beautiful 
up here." 


A Job Well Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, while the Nation is praising 
Astronaut Alan Shepard for his epoch- 
making flight into space, high commen- 
dation is also due the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration for a 
public relations job well done. 

NASA had a difficult task cut out for 
it in seeing to it that the American 
public was able to see, hear, and read 
about Shepard's dramatic leap into the 
unknown. That it did so well is a trib- 
ute to the men of NASA who made it 
possible. 

As the Huntsville (Ala.) Times pointed 
out: 

NASA wus set up under a precedent-setting 
elausé which provided that its business was 
going to be the public’s business—and that 
the public has a right to know. In that 
spirit, NASA operated last week, and the 
success of its endeavor was as clearcut as 
Alan Shepard's path across the skies. 


I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues an editorial in the Huntsville 
Times of May 8, “A Job Well Done.“ 
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The editorial follows: 
From the Huntsville Times, May 8, 1961] 
A Jon Wet. Done 


Among the footnotes which should be 
added to last Friday’s mercurial American 
venture into space is some tribute to NASA’s 
crew which assisted 600 reporters in putting 
the event before the people of the world. 

It is amazing how close the story of this 
history-making adventure came to the hearts 
of people of all classes, sizes and kinds. And 
most amazing to us has been the constantly 
repeated remark that the United States put 
Alan Shepard up in full view of the world 
something hardly true of the earlier Yuri 
Gagarin affair. This pride that America did 
dare to do it under such a full and search- 
ing glare seems to us to justify all the agon- 
les and exasperations which such a full 
coverage cost the NASA public relations 
people. 

Threescore of foreign reporters were in 
the record number of newsmen which in- 
vaded the Florida beaches. No one yet has 
the answer as to why Russia chose to ignore 
having representation there—though if ab- 
sence were intended to indicate a snub it 
doubtlessly reacted unfavorably in the eyes 
of the rest of the world’s newsgatherers. 

Considering the deadlines and the in- 
herent drama, most news coverage of the 
Project Mercury story was perhaps accept- 
able enough. 

In candor it must be added that (because 
of the number attempting to report the 
affair) there was amazing irresponsibility on 
the part of a few—for in the news field, as in 
all others, neither ability nor responsibility 
are impartially spread. (We recall, for in- 
stance, one agency's widely distributed Tues- 
day night report that any further attempt 
to launch the Redstone could not come be- 
fore Tuesday of this week.) 

But all the small agonles, all the pitfalls of 
this reporting job are past now. And the 
thing that stands out is that NASA's hand- 
ling of this awe-inspiring descent of the 
world's reporters was a task well and pa- 
tiently handled. 

Readers, viewers, listeners owe that NASA 
groups thanks quite as much as do the hun- 
dreds of newsmen whom NASA hosted at 
the cape. 

NASA was set up under a precedent-setting 
clause which provided that its business was 
going to be the public's business—and that 
the public has a right toknow. In that spirit, 
NASA operated last week, and the success 
of its endeavor was as clearcut as Alan 
Shepard's path across the skies. 


Czechoslovak National Council of America 
Warns Against Coalition Government in 
Laos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
ecutive board of the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council of America, which has its 
headquarters in Chicago, recently 
adopted a resolution which so properly 
enumerates the dangers ahead for the 
free world if a coalition government is 
established in Laos with a representative 
of the Communist Party. 

It goes without saying that the Czecho- 
slovak people have had a tragic experi- 
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ence with coalition governments in 
which the Communists participated, so 
much so that today this wonderful coun- 
try, which was once the cradle of democ- 
racy in Europe, is forced to exist under 
Communist rule. 

I trust this resolution will find the 
attention of those who are formulating 
foreign policy for the free world today. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution follows: 


The. executive board of the Czechoslovak 
National Council of America respectfully 
submits to your attention the resolution 
passed at its annual meeting on April 16, 
1981. in Chicago: 

Whereas the Communist guerrilla forces, 
with the help of Soviet Russia and other 
Communist countries, are trying to defeat 
the present Government of Laos by military 
action, and 

Whereas various spokesmen of the United 
States and her allies have voiced their readi- 
ness to settle the present crisis by agreeing 
to a coalition government in Laos which 
would include representatives of Communist 
forces; be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Czechoslovak National 
Council of America volce its grave concern 
to the President of the United States, the 
Honorable Dean Rusk, Secretary of .State, 
and the Honorable Adlai Stevenson, US. 
Ambassador to the United Nations, about the 
Proposal to form a coalition government in 
Laos with Communist participation. The 
tragic example of countries behind the Iron 
Curtain, that of Czechoslovakia in particular, 
gerves as a warning any coalition 
government which would include Commu- 
nists. Always in the past Communists have 
Used a coalition or “national front“ govern- 
Ment as a base to infiltrate parliament and 
the entire structure and finally to crush any 
democratic opposition. 

The Crochoslovak National Council of 
America. opposes, therefore, any coalition 
government with Communist participation 
in Laos or anfwhere else. Disasters of the 
Past should serve as a lesson to us in all 
Tuture decisions. 

Very respectfully yours, 
OSLOVAK NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
AMERICA, 


A Flight To Remember 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 18, 1961 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, in 
these troubled times, when our enemies 
are daily reviling us and even our 
friends are often loud in criticism, it is 
& pleasure to come upon a case where 
American effort has been expended and 
American lives risked in a gesture which 
has received abroad the credit which is 
its due. I refer to the magnificent res- 
Cue flight made by a Navy aircraft to 

) Station, Antarctica, to evacuate an 
ailing Russian scientist. 

This historymaking aircrew are mem- 
bers of Rear Admiral Tyree's Task 
Force 43, whose Antarctic operations are 
mounted from an advanced base in 
Christchurch, New Zealand. New Zeal- 
anders know about the Antarctic, and 
the risks which are run by those who 
Since the days of Captain Scott at the 
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start of this century have been leaving 
New Zealand for “the ice,” and some of 
the best of whom have not returned. 
When the New Zealanders praise an 
Antarctic exploit, they are speaking 
from knowledge and experience. I 
would, therefore, like to enter into this 
Record the following editorial from the 
Christchurch Star, expressing the reac- 
tion of New Zealanders to this American 
rescue of a Russian from the depths of 
the Antarctic wastes. It is something 
which every American must read with 
pride; and gratitude that this at least 
of our efforts to do good in a distracted 
world, has not gone unappreciated. 

[From the Christchurch Star, Apr. 12, 1961] 

A FLIGHT To REMEMBER 


Gratitude and admiration are the senti- 
ments aroused by the successful completion 
of the world’s most notable mercy flight. 
When the U.S. Navy's ski-equipped Hercules 
left Christchurch International Airport 
manned by a complement of brave men, it 
was to face something never before en- 
countered by flying men. Little wonder that 
among those left behind anxiety mingled 
with pride in what men will attempt to suc- 
cor other men. Over long miles of water and 
ice, on a route not previously traversed so 
late in the season, flew the Hercules, bound 
for McMurdo Sound, and then for Byrd Sta- 
tion, where lay the sick Russian scientist. 
Not only did those aboard face the normal 
hazard of Antarctic weather, they were also 
heading towards a land where the hours of 
daylight are few. 

Now that it is all over the modest ten- 
dency is to regard the flight as more or less 
routine. But that in no way diminishes the 
value of this arresting example of the oft- 
repeated, and several times proved, phrase 
that among those who face the perils of 
the polar regions national barriers mean 
nothing. There maybe other flights like 
this, but there can never be one quite the 
same. It is something to remember as a 
stirring example of the call that humanity 
can exercise in a world where so much stress 
is apt to be laid on inhumanity. 


Joseph E. Moody Tells of Importance of 
National Fuels Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT c. BYRD | 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, 
President, there has been a growing con- 
cern over the present economic situation 
regarding the fuels of this Nation. So 
much depends on the exploration, devel- 
opment, and production of fuel, not only 
for national defense, but for our national 
economic well-being, that the pending 
Senate Resolution 105, which I cospon- 
sored along with Senator JENNINGS RAN- 
vorn, and 63 of our colleagues, becomes 
of increasing importance with each pass- 


ing day. 

This fact is attested to in a presenta- 
tion made on May 15, 1961, by Mr. Jo- 
seph E. Moody, president of the National 
Coal Policy Conference, before the 15th 
annual meeting of the Texas Independ- 
ent Producers & Royalty Owners As- 
sociation, in Midland, Tex. s 
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Mr. Moody's position on the need for 
a national fuels policy is thoroughly 
sound, and because he represents a large 
and important segment of the economy 
of this Nation, his views on the matter 
must be considered as being of prime 
importance to all of the people of our 
country. 

Because I feel that Mr. Moody's keen 
analysis of the situation regarding our 
basic fuels should be universally read 
and studied, I ask unanimous consent to 
have his presentation printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the pres- 
entation was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


A PRESENTATION BY JOSEPH E. Moopy, Pres- 
IDENT, NATIONAL COAL POLICY CONFERENCE, 
IN., WASHINGTON, D.C., BEFORE THE 15TH 
ANNUAL MEETING or TEXAS INDEPENDENT 
Propucers & Roratrr OWNERS ASSOCI- 
ATION, MIDLAND, TEX; May 15, 1961. 


Ladies and gentlemen of the great oil- 
producing community of Texas, to say that 
it is a pleasure to be here is an understate- 
ment. Since the day when my good friend 
Mr. Earl Turner invited me I have looked 
forward to this opportunity of talking with 
you about the problems of the domestic 
fuels industries. I believe it is fair to say 
that 6 months ago I would have given some 
pretty stif bets that I would never have 
this opportunity of presenting our think- 
ing—that is, the thinking of the leadership 
of the coal industry and more particularly 
the thinking of National Coal Policy Con- 
ference—to a group such as the Texas In- 
dependent Producers & Royalty Owners 
Association. 

There have been some words of disagree- 
ment expressed by some parts of the oil and 
gas industries concerning some of the pur- 
poses of the National Coal Policy Conference, 
However, I think there is a comparison that 
can be made which may explain to some 
extent your Willingness to sit with me this 
afternoon and my anxiety to learn from you 
so that we can, as Mr. Turner put it in his 
letter to me “develop the possibility of com- 
mon ground between these Industries.” As 
president of the National Coal Policy Con- 
ference I can speak with considerable au- 
thority on the matter of common ground 
between industries. The National Coal Pol- 
icy Conference is a unique organization, 
made up of five groups, each one repre- 


another of coal-carrying railroads—some 32 
of the largest railroads in the country; 
another group is the United Mine Workers 
of America, a labor union rather well known 
over the past 20 or 25 years to have had 
troubles and contention in our industry; 
another is the builders of the wonderful 
machinery which is contributing so greatly 
to the mechanization of our industry and 
last, but not least, that great broad industry 
known as the electric utility industry—now 
the largest single customer which the bi- 
tuminous coal industry has, and I might say 
the fastest growing of any of our major 
customer groups. 

The point I would like to make is that 
all of these groups have spent the past gen- 
eration in what probably will be recorded 
in history as the most violent of contention 
in industry. Certainly the United Mine 
Workers and the coal producers have not 
had an easy time; nor the railroads and the 
coal producers on freight rates; nor the util- 
ity companies on coal prices; nor the manu- 
facturers of equipment and the people who 
use that equipment. Still, when we were 
backed up against the wall, we all realized 
that if the coal industry was to be a vibrant, 
vigorous, growing industry that would con- 
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tribute most to the welfare of this Nation, 
and in so doing make it possible for all of 
these to be profitable, then we were going 
to have to find a common ground and close 
ranks in an effort to maintain our industry. 

This, the leaders of these industries did, 
and in my own way I have unbounded re- 
spect for them because of this. Isay to you 
gentlemen that any industry that has the 
leadership with the kind of foresight and 
courage and respect for the other fellow's 
point of view so that they can join in a 
common effort of this kind, will always be 
in the forefront among the industries with 
which it competes. 

In the fuels industries of this Nation, the 
competition has been gradually changing 
from the time when coal was the unchal- 
lenged king which represented the fuel pro- 
ducing over 80 percent of our energy require- 
ments. Since then energy demands have in- 
creased and the various domestic fuels have 
undergone a changed relationship until! to- 
day when we are entering a new era—an 
era in which the domestic fuels industries 
are in danger of being completely demoral- 
ized by an unrestrained inflow of foreign 
fuel. And so we find that although there is 
still the unrestrained competition between 
domestic coal and oll and gas, I find today 
there is a new dimension of competition— 
the competition between all domestic fuels 
and imported foreign fuel. 


What we are talking about here today Is - 


whether we are smart enough and have 
leaders in our industries of sufficiently high 
caliber to maintain the stiff domestic in- 
dustry competition which contributes to the 
ultimate welfare of this nation and its 
economic growth, and at the same time de- 
fend ourselves against the common menace 
of foreign fuel importation. 

Let's review the situation In the short 
time that I have. By necessity it will be 
rather sketchy and if in making this pres- 
entation I make some statements not fully 
explained, it is only because of the limited 
time alloted to me. 

On the Eastern Seaboard there has been. 
over the years, a growing importation of 
residual oil and with that growing importa- 
tion a dislocation and erosion of the coal 
markets in that area. The coal industry, as 
is natural on the part of any industry, tried 
to meet that competition in service, supply. 
in delivered prices and by pointing out the 
unlimited resources of the coal industry to 
supply its customers over a long perlod of 
time with a very high quality product. 

In the last few years the raliroads, through 
massive modernization efforts and rate ad- 
Justments worked out with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, have given relief 
wherever they could, so that the ultimate 
consumer would receive our product at a 
competitive price. 

The producers of coal, by fully mechaniz- 
ing their mines and with the Investment of 
millions and millions of dollars, have put 
on one of the greatest productive efforts in 
any Industry at any time in the industrial 
history of this world. 

They have doubled their production per 
man shift in the last dozen years and at 
the same time they have actually shown 
a reduction in price, f.0.b. the mine; we 
anticipate they will be able to continue this 
record. So, for those who rather widely 
proclaim that the coal industry has just 
erled on the breast of the Government, I 
point out to you that there is no record 
to match what we have done to help our- 
selves by vastly improved productivity. 
stable prices and a tremendously improved 
product. 

But we are up against a peculiar situna- 
tion, one that has nothing to do with the 
free enterprise system or with true indus- 
trial competition—two terms which have 
been so loudly proclaimed by some people 
during the past few years. We have been 
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fighting desperately for our lives in the 
eastern seaboard market against excessive 
residual fuel ofl imports. Residual oil has 
no real cost compared to coal. No matter 
what price level we reach with coal we find 
residual oll being offered under contracts 
at so much per ‘barrel below coal equivalent. 
We also find that by political clamor and 
political pressures, even though a system of 
quotas had been established to act as a 
restraint on the inflow of this foreign resid- 
ual oll, thelr effectiveness has all but been 
destroyed. In this year alone, established 
quotas for the first quarter were increased 
at one time by 9 million barrels, and then 
a 12-month quota was announced, provid- 
ing for an increase of an additional 13 mil- 
lion barrels over last year, and 40 million 
barrels above the 1957 base year established 
by Presidential proclamation, 

I would like to emphasize that that 1957 
level was established as a maximum of im- 
ports which could be replaced by coal or 
other domestic fuels in case of political or 
war emergency. 

Since the original Presidential proclama- 
tion on March 10, 1959, establishing the oil 
import control program, there has been a 
disregard of this defense of the Nation’s 
criterion, We have a desperate fight on our 
hands to make the present quota system an 
effective instrument to maintain the coal 
industry of the United States at a high level 
of production and effictency, and thus a 
major contributor to the safety of our 
Nation. 

The importation of foreign residual oil and 
the importation of crude oil are inseparable. 
It has been said of the coal industry that 
we are complaining about something repre- 
senting only about 10 percent equivalent 
of our national annual production. But this 
10 percent affects our whole sales and pric- 
ing structure. This is also true in the.case 
of crude oil. Imported crude represents only 
approximately 10 percent of domestic crude 
production, but it affects every barrel of 
domestic production regardless of where it 
is produced, 

If I read the reports correctly, and Iam not 
an expert on worldwide petroleum produc- 
tion, there is every reason to believe that 
any of the majors in the international oil 
game could put almost unlimited supplies 
of foreign crude at the hend of the ship 
channel at Houston at well below one-half 
of the cost of any Texas-produced crude. 
There is also every reason to believe that 
these majors are pushing for that day when 
they can control the entire fuel economy of 
the United States. There are no doubt some 
people in the United States, particularly 
the world do-gooders, who would applaud 
this innovation of the United States pur- 
ehasing all of its fuel abroad and abandon- 
ing the domestic fuels industries. 

The impact of foreign fuel imports on the 
U.S. economy cannot be measured with com- 
plete accuracy. But certainly there is a wide 
difference between the importation of restd- 
ual oll, which produces a nominal tariff 
reyenue of 5 cents a barrel, and the produc- 
tion, distribution and sale of its equivalent 
in conl or other domestic fucis, which would 
produce local State and national tax revenue, 
and provide payrolls for the sustenance for 
American familles, while at the same time 
contributing to the growth and strength of 
our economy. 

This relationship has been recognized by 
Texas Independent Producers and Royalty 
Owners Association and I quote from the 
testimony of Mr. John Hurd, your president, 
in the May 10 oil import hearings when he 
was comparing imported crude with domes- 
tically produced crude: 

“Texas State government is also suffering 
from the ill effects of oll industry decline. 
The State anticipates a deficit of at least 
$63 million by the end of the current fiscal 
“year ending August 31. Most of this defi- 
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cit ls represented by failure of oll tax reye- 
nue to maintain pre-1956 growth rates in 
the past 5 years. Decline in oil production 
and regulation taxes alone has cost the State 
$43.4 million this year. Further loss has oc- 
curred in revenue from franchise, ad va- 
lorum, and related Industry levies.” 

Going a little further there can be no 
question but that the purchase of residual 
or crude oll outside of this country, when we 
have so much on hand domestically, must 
drain working capital from our economy and 
we do not know what benefits accrue to the 
United States from such a transfer of funds 
to a foreign nation. Although we cannot 
measure accurately how much the draining 
of these vast sums of money from American 
industry increase our international pay- 
ments deficit, it is fair to assume that it has 
& major impact. 

Up to this point I have avoided elaboration 
of some of the competitive aspects of do- 
miestic fuels which we in the coal industry 
find so hard to bear, I feel I must, how- 
ever, at least refer to one major fact of life 
jn the production of domestic oil and gas 
which is of major importance to us all. 

The commercial policy in the past, and 
this largely still applies, has made oll the 
major revenue product and priced gas first 
as a waste product and then as a byproduct 
as distinct from being a major product or 
joint product. 

The failure of natural gas to make a satis- 
factory contribution to joint costs is having 
an adverse affect on the oll industry and 
hence on the future of royalty owners. 

John G. Winger of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank concludes quite correctly that the 
crux of the competition between oil and gas 
is in the matter of cost allocation between 
the two. I also share his belief that gas 
should contribute and bear a larger part of 
the burden than it does. He points out that 
in household heating, where oil and gas are 
in stlif competition, the householder on the 
east const pays $200 for oil as ngainst $282 
for natural gas, but that the oll producer 
gets $102 to pay for the crude while the gas 
producer gets only $22 to pny for the gas at 
the wellhead. His point is that only the 
portion of the total revenue the producer 
retains goes for exploration for more reserves. 

In the industrial market, gas is competitive 
with coal and that competition results from 
the same kind of failure to contribute its 
proper part to the cost of exploration, devel- 
opment, and production and is the major 
cause of that awful invention known as the 
interruptible clause in gas contracts which 
has been n point of contention to the conl 
industry over these years. p 

I know you are working on this problem 
here in the Permian Basin where you are 
trying to get a readjustment of gas prices 
that will eliminate much of the friction that 
has exlsted between the coal and gas in- 
duntries in recent years. 

One of the things that the National Coal 
Policy Conference has advocated from the 
start is that a very thorough study be made 
of the fuels of this Nation, looking toward 
n national fuele-policy. Somewhere in the 
very near future a decision has to be made 
as to whether we will continue to have strong 
and vigorous domestic fuels industries, or 
not. That has to be a Government decision. 
Left alone, the domestic industries can com- 
pete only to a certain limited point, beyond 
which the imported foreign fuels, having no 
actual cost relationship with domestic fuels, 
will overrun our markets. This trend, which 
is now underway, must be halted or it will 
eventually destroy us. There have been 
many things said about the Nation Coal Pol- 
icy Conference's sponsorship of a fuels policy 
nnd n fuels study. In fact, I have with me an 
ad which appeared In the Houston Chronicle 
which I think is a good example of the un- 
thoughtful approach to the subject. 
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I say to you that our proposal of a fuels 
study by the Congress of the United States 
has no tricks in it; we have no preconceived 
ideas of Its results; we have only a faith 
in American people looking at American 
problems, and that faith extends to a point 
where we believe that recommendations com- 
ing from such a thoughtful study by a spe- 
cial committee of the Congress will be con- 
structively helpful and in the best interests 
of the United States of America and Amer- 
ican industry. 

Your organization, to which I have the 
honor of presenting these remarks, has shown 
great restraint in its consideration of the pro- 
posal before Congress, when I am sure there 
has been urging from certain quarters to 
Oppose such a study, I believe it is only 
fair to say that when the original proposal 
first came before the Congress, opposition 
from the oil, gas, or domestic energy indus- 
tries was not anticipated. It was well along 
the way that we realized that certain groups, 
Mainly affiliated with the international major 
units, built up an almost fanatical opposi- 
tion to a study of the fuels industries of this 
Nation. ; 

We are sincerely hopeful that as times goes 
on this will change. However, we are reach- 
ing a point where we are more or less con- 
vinced that the interests of certain of these 
great international organizations are con- 
trary, basically and fundamentally, to the in- 
terests of a well-developed, high productive, 
and profitable domestic oil, gas, and coal 
industry, 

Therefore, there is common ground for the 
domestic fuels industries. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15,1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 

corp, I include the following news- 
letter of May 13, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT—TOWARD DICTATORSHIP? 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, May 13, 1961) 

The Constitution, the basis of our limited 
Federal-State Government, outlines à re- 
Public within a democracy to safeguard per- 
Sonal liberty and dignity from Government 
regulation and control. Checks and balances 
are stipulated to assure limited government 

Prevention of the executive, legislative, 
and judiciary from encroachment on each 
Other through balance of power. Any fac- 
tor affecting this balance must be resisted. 
The world has witnessed a series of dictator- 
ships, so it is not surprising that many peo- 
ple are aware of the need for containing the 
Power of the Executive. It is in order, there- 
fore, at any time and particularly now to 
evalunte the performance of the executive 
branch since this administration took office 
314 months ago. 3 

Here are n serics of actions by the Execu- 
tive, by officials within the administration 
following President Kennedy's demands, or 
by Congress as controlled by the Democrats 
und following his demands: (1) The Presi- 
dent's first Executive order was to declare 
food surpluses and give them away as a 
Welfare measure for nutritional reasons. 
This exceeds the Executive's Jurisdiction un- 
der the law. (2) The Rules Committee mem- 
bership was increased to expedite legislation 
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programing and to control the ground rules 
of debate and the amendment of legislation; 
(3) military speeches must be censored, must 
go through the executive (Arleigh Burke); 
(4) newspapers asked to impose self-cen- 
sorship; (5) television and radio execu- 
tives told by FCC Chairman Minow, There 
is nothing permanent or sacred about a 
broadcast license. I intend to see that you 
pay your debt to the public with service.” 
(6) Regulatory ‘agencies, arms of the Con- 
gress, not the administration, are the sub- 
ject of President Kennedy’s proposals to re- 
organize and delegate powers; (7) Congress 
forced to give up constitutional duty to 
scrutinize and approve appropriations an- 
nually in the depressed areas bill during 
the House-Senate conference (back-door 
spending); (8) Congress told to approve $590 
million for foreign aid to Latin America, the 
Executive absolutely refusing to specify 
countries and projects to receive aid, al- 
though Congress was told last year such in- 
formation would be forthcoming: (9) Peace 
Corps set up by Executive order not by legis- 
lation; (10) House minimum wage replaced 
by President Kennedy version in House- 
Senate conference; (11) judgeships, public 
works, and patronage used to force and 
keep Congressmen in line to yote as Presi- 
dent Kennedy decides on all his many legis- 
(12) the agriculture bill 


lieve Congress from any future need for ac- 
tion. 

When you realize that already the House 
has given up constitutional control of trade 
and tariffs, that CIA intelligence informa- 
tion goes to the administration, not Con- 
gress, and that the Presidency has already 
been likened to a benevolent dictatorship 
through past transfer of power from Con- 
gress to the Executive, what does it add 
up to? 

Now let’s explore the foreign situation: 
(1) The Executive ls Commander in Chief of 
our defense forces representing approximate- 
ly one-half of all Government expenditures; 
(2) Foreign aid is almost entirely under the 
control of the Executive and nations, friend 
or foe, may be subsidized at the will of the 
Executive. In summary, are we indeed be- 
coming a dictatorship? Can we hope to 
maintain our individual freedom and free 
institutions, indeed, our very form of so- 
ciety, if we concentrate the balance of power 
in one branch of government, dominated by 
one man? On the contrary, are we not then 
trying to beat dictatorships (communism) 
by becoming a dictatorship, while preserv- 
ing the outward form of constitutional gov- 
ernment? 

The international scene is no more en- 
couraging at this time: (1) Cuba continues 
unhampered its warlike buildup; (2) Laos 
seems scheduled to be added to Communist 
victories; (3) Pro-Castro sentiment runs 
rampant in many Latin American countries; 
(4) No apparent end is in sight for settling 
the dangerous Issues in the Congo; (5) The 
Soviet Union continues to stall in negotia- 
tions for the control of nuclear weapons. 

Optimistically, positively and construc- 
tively, I say there is a solution to our present 
troubles at home and abroad. At home, let 
us reassert constitutional checks and bal- 
ances—let. us keep Federal Government um- 
ited, cut welfare spending, reduce debt and 
taxes—in short, the reassertion of Jeferson- 
lan Democracy now championed by conserva- 
tives. Internationally, let us show to the 
world once again the majesty and power ex- 
emplified by our national symbol, the Ameri- 
can engle. Let us demonstrate to all people, 
and especially the Communist leaders, that 
we are not the “paper tiger“ the Chinese Reds 
have been able to convince too many un- 
committed peoples that we are. The Ameri- 
can people are far ahead of the leadership 
in demonstrating our willingness to show 
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the world that the American eagle will re- 
main a symbol of hope and strength and 
courage to all who desire to be free. The 
leadership must let the world know the will 
of the American people to support with 
action. the magnificent words of President 
Kennedy in his inaugural address. There 
can be no further stalling. We must be done 
with continuous negotiations which are 
merely used by the Communists to cloak 
further aggression. We have the will and 
the means to show clearly that America is 
not a “paper tiger” but a mighty eagle, soar- 
ing into the heavens with strength and ready 
to defend freedom by backing up our words 
in Cuba, in southeastern Asia, and wherever 
the Communists threaten the freedom and 
Uberty of mankind. 


Sixty-one Years of “Newspapering” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the con- 
stitutional guarantee of a “free press“ is 
perhaps all too often something we 
Americans take for granted. And per- 
haps too often we also take for grant- 
ed the achievements of one segment of 
the press—our weekly newspapers—and 
the contributions which are made by in- 
dividuals who have dedicated themselves 
to the furtherance of our freedoms in a 
profession which has long held the repu- 
tation for perseverance, unstinting ef- 
fort and devoted hours of work over and 
above what is considered a normal work 
week. 

It has long been my opinion that our 
weekly newspapers—and this is no re- 
fiection on the metropolitan or city daily 
press—are in the forefront with respect 
to accurate and objective representation 
of “grassroots” thinking. 

Today I wish to call attention to one 
of our weekly newspaper editors in 
South Dakota who has had a part in the 
publication of her hometown paper since 
the turn of the century. 

She is Mrs. Jane Black who is the edi- 
tor and publisher of the Waubay Clipper. 
Mrs. Black, now 79 years of age, and al- 
though assisted in the publication by 
her son, Bill, still “stands up and speaks 
her piece” when she feels the occasion 
warrants such an editorial. 

Mr. President, Mrs. Black was the sub- 
ject of a recent article which appeared in 
a number of South Dakota newspapers 
and it seemed to me that this story of 
Mrs. Black is so representative of the 
dedication we have come to recognize as 
one of the stronger traits of our weekly 
editors, I felt it should be brought to 
the attention of the Senate. I request 
permission to place the article in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Woman Eprror Can Take “Crsstx" 
(By Chuck Cecil) 


Wavusay—"If I don't get a good ‘cussin’ 
one or two times a week, I know there must 
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not have been any mistakes in the paper,” 
quipped Mrs. Jane Black, longtime editor- 
publisher of the Waubay Clipper. 

But if there is an error in the news 
columns of the Clipper, Mrs. Black can take 
the “cussin’’ with the best of them. She's 
had a hand in production of the paper since 
1900, and has done everything from writing 
the copy to laying out pages and coaxing the 
old Clipper press along. 

“I can't operate the Linotype machine 
though, that’s Bill's baby,” the 79-year-old 
senior South Dakota woman editor said, 
smiling as she surveyed the newspaper office 
that has been her life since the day she was 
married. 

Bill is her son. He assists in the printing 
of the paper. 

Mrs. Black was born in a covered wagon 
in Douglas County, Minn., April 25, 1881, 
while her parents were en route from Iowa 
to a homestead south of Webster. 

RODE IN JET 


And she's almost as proud of her mobile 
birthplace as she is of the jet airplane ride 
she took earlier this month to visit a daugh- 
ter in Michigan. 

_ But with experience in both extremes of 
transportation, Mrs, Black still prefers to 
ride in a car. “You can take your time and 
see the world,” she said. 

When Mrs. Black was 9, her parents moved 
from the farm south of Webster to the city 
of Webster. Later, the family moved again, 
this time to a farm east of Waubay. 

It was in Waubay that she met her hus- 
band, the late Charles F. Black, who was 
then working for the owner of the Clipper. 
The Blacks were married in 1900 and from 
the day of the wedding on, Mrs. Black, too, 
was an employee of the Clipper. “I've been 
here ever since,” she said. 

‘Three years later in 1903, the Blacks pur- 
chased the Clipper, the town's only news- 
paper. That same year, fire burned the Clip- 
per building to the ground and the Blacks 
published from a rented office until a new 
structure could be constructed. 

The Clipper still comes out each Thursday 
from the building the Blacks built. And 
Mrs. Black still lives in the apartment in the 
rear of the shop, only a few feet from the 
cluttered desk where her husband wrote 
those crackling editorials during the election 
of 1908. 

One of the candidates in that election 
sued Editor Black for libel. His price was a 
mere $25,000. Like all editors of that day, 
Black had written just exactly what he 
thought—and like most politicians of the 
same era—the candidate didn't believe Mr. 
Black's comments helped his election cause 
any. 

But the $25,000 sult wasn't enough. The 
candidates’ lawyer joined the parade and 
sued Black another $15,000 because he sald 
he had been slandered by the editor, 

But Black must not have been too worried 
about the $40,000 suit. “He used to kid the 
candidate and the lawyer about how one 
man's reputation was worth $25,000 and the 
other’s worth only $15,000," Mrs. Black re- 
called. s 

Tempers cooled following the election and 
the suit was dropped. 

HUSDAND THREATENED 

She also recalls the time her husband 
threatened—and was consequently dared—to 
print the names of men who signed a peti- 
tion which would allow saloons to operate in 
Waubay. 

“The fellows all wanted the saloon but they 
didn't want their names in the paper.“ Mrs. 
Black sad. adding that her husband took 
the dare and printed the names of those 
signing. 

“We lost about 32 subscriptions because of 
it but they all came back later.” 
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After Mr. Black's death in 1923, Mrs. Black 
assumed the responsibility of publishing the 
paper which was so prosperous that work 
often required hours long into the night. 

During World War II Mrs. Black tried to 
put out the paper with only part-time help 
from a relative and with type set at the 
Reporter and Farmer in Webster. 

She worked alone in the office for 3 years 
and finally had to call for help. 

Mrs. Black still does most of the writing 
for the Cllpper's news columns, but leaves the 
heavy work to her son, Bill, “I like meeting 
people, and wrestling with their problems,“ 
she says. 

ACTIVE ELSEWHERE 


Publishing a newspaper isn't the only ac- 
tivity in which Mrs. Black is engaged. She 
is a member of the county mental health or- 
ganization, has been chairman of the coun- 
ty’s Indian Welfare organization since 1932, 
was secretary of the Sunday school for 15 
years, and superintendent of the Sunday 
school for another 8 years. 

For 55 years she has been a member of the 
South Dakota Press Association, and has 
been active in the city’s Commercial Club 
for as long as there has been one. To relax, 
she writes poetry. 

Does she still stand up and speak her piece 
when an issue comes along? “I'm not easily 
swayed,” she said, “I still like to bark at 
them once in a while.” 

But folks in Waubay wouldn't have it any 
other way. They think too much of her to 
do much “cussin’” anymore, 


Solid Rock or Sinking Sand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
month ago I inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the Easter message of Dr. 
Frank N. D. Buchman, the-initiator of 
Moral Re-Armament, entitled “All the 
Moral Fences Are Down.” In his message 
Dr. Buchman recounted some of the ad- 
vances of Moral Re-Armament through 
which an answer to conflict and moral 
decay is being brought by that great 
ideological force for freedom. 

In the past month a further hearten- 
ing advance has taken place in our own 
hemisphere. A great assembly for Moral 
Re-Armament was held in Miami in 
April, where leading figures from many 
nations of Latin America joined with 
men from Europe, Africa, Asia, and the 
United States in planning an ideological 
offensive for the hemisphere. 

From that assembly a force of Moral 
Re-Armament, spearheaded by the 
Japanese Zengakuren students with 
their play “The Tiger,” has gone forth 
to South America. Led by Gen. Hugo 
Bethlem, of Brazil, they have been re- 
ceived with acclaim in the great indus- 
trial city of Sao Paulo, initiating what 
the newspaper El Pais of Montevideo 
called “The greatest ideological offen- 
sive undertaken on the Latin American 
continent.” 

In his latest message to the world en- 
titled. Solid Rock or Sinking Sand,” Dr. 
Buchman gives the amazing story of the 
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impact in Brazil of this offensive as well 
as further news of MRA's global advance 
in Asia and Africa. 

This June a Moral Re-Armament 
World Assembly will be held at Caux, 
Switzerland. Dr. Buchman, who will be 
celebrating his 83d birthday on June 4, 
will be taking part, Gathering with him 
will be leaders from every continent to 
plan the global ideological thrust that 
will be needed in the months following. 

From the Congo, Cyprus, Kerala, 
Japan, the German Ruhr, north Africa, 
Latin America, and other focal points of 
the ideological struggle, will be coming 
men with evidence of the significant ac- 
tion of Moral Re-Armament in those 
areas, Their experience will assist the 
Assembly in planning a global strategy 
to answer corruption, communism, and 
war. 

Dr. Buchman’s message which ap- 
peared in many publications throughout 
the Nation is included herewith: 

Soli Rock on SINKING SAND 
(By Dr. Frank N. P. Buchman) 

A month ago I sent an Easter message to 
the world, “All the Moral Fences Are Down.” 
There was an instant response. From the 
statesmen and the ordinary man in country 
after country came the word, “That is the 
problem. Help us to rebuild those moral 
fences for our nations and the world.” 

General Bethlem, of Brazil, is a man who 
is doing just that. In Miami, Fia., he 
dropped down on a group of leaders from all 
the hemispheres. There was the general 
commanding the Army of Peru. There was 


the President of Parliament from Uruguay. { 


There was the representative of the Minister 
of War from Argentina, the wife of the 
Minister of Reconstruction of Chile, dockers“ 
leaders and industrialists from Brazil, There 
was the man who founded the Communist 
Party in Peru and brought in the first pop- 
ular front government in Chile. 

There General Bethlem also met General 
Inoue from Japan and with him the force 
of Japanese youth with “The Tiger,” their 
play about the answer to the Tokyo riots. 
He met Chief Walking Buffalo from Canada 
with his braves and councilors. He met 
businessmen from Switzerland, labor leaders 
from France and Germany. He met Philip 
Vundla, the elected leader of 600,000 Afri- 
cans, whom the police once described as the 
most dangerous man in South Africa; and 
Vaitheswaran, 6 years a dedicated Com- 
munist in South India, whose change has 
helped give Kerala the solid rock of an 
answer to communism. He met William 
Pawley, son of a former U.S. Ambassador to 
Peru and Brazil. From Britain he met Peter 
Howard, the author, and Adm. Sir Edward 
Cochrane, great-great-nephew of the famous 
Lord Cochrane who helped liberate Chile 
and Brazil. He met a Jamaican leader who 
said, “You men have the only hope for the 
Caribbean, We must mobilize now for this 
answer, otherwise we shall quickly go the 
way of Cuba.” 


ANSWER FOR THE HEMISPILERE 


General Bethlem had held two diplomatic 
posts as Ambassador of Brazil to Bollvla and 
Pakistan, but now he was on a trip with his 
wife for a holiday in New York. As he lis- 
tened to these men speak, he was gripped by 
their unity that was like a rock because 
God was in command. This was the answer 
for the hemisphere. Within a week he had 
turned around and was leading an advance 
force of these very men to Brazil, which 
was followed a few days later by a plane- 
load of 129 from 25 countries, to initiate 
what the newspaper, “El Pais,” of Monte- 
video called the greatest idcological offen- 
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sive undertaken on the Latin American con- 
tinent. The general eagerly went back to 
give Brazil the solid foundation for world 
leadership that he had longed for for his na- 
tion. As his adyance-guard he took with 
him Rajmohan Gandhi, grandson of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi. Admiral Cochrane, Vaithes- 
Waran, and Takasumi Mitsui of the great 
Japanese industrial family. They prepared 
the way. 

When the main international force ar- 
rived they were met by radio, press, and 
television. In fact, one enthusiastic tele- 
Vision cameraman got on the plane before 
the visitors could get off. It was national 
news. 

Immediately they spoke at a lunch to 
400 leading industrialists and business- 
men, including the representatives of Ford, 
General Electric, Goodyear Rubber, and 
Swift. General Bethlem sald, “Both North 
and South America are at the most critical 
Points of our history. Against the back- 
ground of Cuba, Venezuela and Bolivia where 
I have been Ambassador, and the new Rus- 
sian offensive starting in Mexico on May Day, 
the inescapable choice for Latin America is 
Moral Re-Armament or communism, I know 
you businessmen, because I was like you. We 
asz Our wives to live purity, but we are not 
Pure. We ask our workers to be honest, but 
we are dishonest. I have changed and com- 
mitted my whole life to this fight.” 

To General Bethlem's surprise and aston- 
ishment these businessmen three times 
halted his presentation at that lunch with 
Standing ovations. Some people may say 
this is an incredible response, but here is 
the fact. Immediately General Bethlem and 
his force were invited to speak to a meeting 
Of 600 leaders of the industrial and business 
life of Brazil and to take an hour and a 
half television program. 

Chief Walking Bufalo of the Stony Indians 
and his party created. such a stir coming 
to this luncheon that hundreds of school- 
children crowded- into the lobby to meet 

For half an hour he told them how, 
in the previous year, 100 million people had 
Seen and heard him on the warpath in his 

th year in a 62,000-mile tour for moral 
rearmament. He spoke of the time he 
made me a blood bother 28 years ago, when 
he gave me the name of “A Wo Zan Zan 
Tonga—Great Light in Darkness.” While the 
Chief was speaking, there came a message 
from across the strect from the mother 
Superior of Sao Paulo's most famous con- 
Vent school for 700 hundred children from 
families, asking him to come with 

his friends to speak to a quickly convened 
School assembly. The response was electric. 
Said the mother superior, “This will be a 
king day in the annals of this college.” 

id another Sister, This is the work of 

Holy Spirit.“ After a television pro- 
that reached a 4 million audience 
= the No. 1 program of the week, a mother 
palace ana, “This is n very profound 
` e must work together. 
must go to all the oh 
Will respond.” 
ee can be the normal life of these 
ine rler, for which people have been say- 
the there is not much hope, Otherwise 
r businessmen and their families with 
— their money and social life will lead to 
a absence of God, spelling the breakdown 
the moral fences of democracy and, 
eventually, to communism. 


“THE TIGER" 


PES May Day the Japanese launched their 
Ae tea weapon, “The Tiger.“ in Latin 
then Crowds outside the municipal 
ater in Sao Paulo were so great that the 

a was stopped. General Bethlem intro- 
Uced on the stage a force of 150 people from 
countries, and read cables from Italian 
and French Socialist londers, from 17 
Mineworkers of Britain, from tue dockers 


You 
Catholic schools. They 
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of Holland, India, United States and Brazil, 
and from Hollywood stars. Former Prime 
Minister Kishi of Japan cabled: “Tonight is 
being followed by millions of Japanese who 
are joining this fight to root out commun- 
ism, exploitation and slavery all around the 
world. Your fire and passion for a -way 
which is not left nor right but straight will 
give the South American Republics their 
true destiny.” 

Mrs. Dorothea Buck of Virginia, former 
president of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs with a membership of 11 mil- 
lion women, received a rousing ovation when 
she challenged the women of North and 
South America to “lay down their comforts 
and complacency, and to unite to take up 
this ideology without which our children 
and grandchildren will live behind the Iron 
Curtain.” Dr, Raul Migone, former Minister 
of Labor in Argentina, summed up his con- 
victions when he said, “Moral Re-Armament 
is the chosen weapon for humanity not only 
to overcome communism, which I am abso- 
lutely convinced it will do, but also to show 
the way for mankind as a whole.” 


A CURRENT IN THE AIR 


These men of action and responsibility 
like General Bethlem get this message on 
the move, It is like a current in the air. 
Take the story of that remarkable man U-nu 
of Burma. He visited Moscow and being at- 
tracted by their concern for Asia said they 
should be invited to the next Afro-Asian 
conference. But then he came to Finland. 
There he found the ideological plays of 
Moral Re-Armament. He knéw the effect 
they had had in his own country. He came 
at 9 o'clock in the morning with the foreign 
minister of Finland. What he saw in that 
theater changed his policy. On his next stop 
in Stockholm he called in the press and 
apologized for the hasty statement which 
had suggested the inclusion of the Soviets in 
the conference. 

U-nu knew that Burma was a nation 
deeply influenced by MRA. U Tin-tut, for- 
mer forelgn minister who had been to Caux, 
spoke of it as the one unfailing light“; and 
Aung San, the first Prime Minister, whose 
widow as Ambassador in India closely fol- 
lows this work, said, “This is what I want 
for the whole country.“ U Narada, the ab- 
bot who is the secretary to the Presiding 
Abbots’ Association, responsible for 75,840 
Buddhist Monks, has mobilized these monks 
throughout the country who believe in the 
validity of this message for Burma. He 
says, “My colleagues in the all-Burma Pre- 
siding Abbots’ Association and myself have 
accepted the responsibility of rebuilding the 
moral fences in our country, Then we will 
have new men, new nations and a new 
world.” 

These monks are enthusiastically at work, 
and have shown the MRA film, “The Crown- 
ing Experience,” in the presence of the Prime 
Minister at the national celebration at the 
Peace Pagoda in the open air to crowds so 
large that they had to sit on both sides of 
the screen. The speaker of the Chamber of 
Deputies said, “This film is tailor made for 
Burma. It exactly fits the need of the coun- 
try.” š 

The last time U Nu came to America he 
told reporters in New York that he was com- 
ing especially to Arizona to sce me because of 
the urgent heed for this message for his 
country. He had already sent his daughter 
to be with us at our assemblies. His word on 
leaving me was simply, “Come soon, come 
soon to Burma.” 

Meanwhile U Narada and five abbots are 
coming to Europe for the assembly at Caux, 
Switzerland, and will celebrate with me my 
83d birthday in June. These worthics are 
welcome here and the highest in the land, 
also, who long to come and find in the quiet 
of these mountains the key to their coun- 
try's destiny. 
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In Japan it is the former Prime Minister 
Kishi and his chief adviser, Mr. Saburo Chi- 
ba, who are planning the delegation for this 
assembly, with Senator Ohtani, a director of 
the World Buddhist Federation, and adviser 
to a 5-million-strong Buddhist group in 
Japan. Senator Ohtani says, “What Asian 
Buddhism now needs is moral rearmament. 
We in Japan have been given the light of 
MRA. Now we must sweep the whole world 
with this light.” 


“YOU SAY WHAT IS STRAIGHT AND RIGHT” 


It is Just a year now since a force of Moral 
Re-Armament left from Caux to work in the 
Congo. What is the battle they are fighting? 
It is a difficult task. But they are meeting 
with such a response that the Minister for 
Information and National Defense in Leo- 
poldyille says that “Moral Re-Armament has 
saved the Congo from a far greater catas- 
trophe.” 

The other day they were invited to the 
controlled area of the lower Congo, in which 
are the ports of Matadi, Boma, and Banana. 
En route they encountered several Congo 
Army roadblocks, At one the sergeant said, 
“Moral Re-Armament. We Usten all the 
time to your radio broadcasts,” and he be- 
gan to sing one of the songs. He was over- 
joyed to meet the Colwell brothers from 
Hollywood, who had put these songs twice 
a day on the radio in the languages of his 
people. At every roadblock, as the soldiers 
realized the MR-A men were in the car, they 
crowded enthusiastically around, and at the 
last block before entering Matadi, the sol- 
dlers cheered them for bringing the answer 
to communism. 

At the end of the road in Boma the square 
was a sea of faces as 10,000 people crammed 
into the civic center to see the MR-A films 
and hear these men speak. That crowd 
stood for 4 hours and when asked if they 
wanted more, roared their approval and said, 
“We want the MR-A force to stay for a 
month right here to spread this idea.” 

The Bishop of Matadi said after the film, 
“You say what is straight and right. This 
is the good and only way, the way of MR-A 
which we all need. I congratulate and 
thank you. I will give you my fullest sup- 
port so that the masses will follow this idea.“ 

Africa can be lost in the sinking sands 
of the materialism of East and West. Lead- 
ers of Africa welcome Moral Re-Armament 
because it is the solid ground on which a 
hate-free, fear-free, greed-free continent can 
be built. Marking the independence of their 
country the Government of Sierra Leone in- 
vited the representatives of 66 nations to see 
“The Crowning Experience.” The Deputy 
Prime Minister, presenting the film said, 
“I have decided to throw my whole weight 


into this work of Moral Re-Armament,“ 


Humphrey Wood, officially representing 
Moral Re-Armament at the independence 
celebration, presented my message: “Sierra 
Leone's destiny Is to be a nation guided, 
not by the will of others but by the will of 
God to follow what is right. Strong as a 
lion she will be among the nations. The 
whole world is anxiously waiting to tee what 
God can do through one nation wholly given 
to Him. Sierra Leone can be that nation: 
My heartiest congratulations.” 

Introducing “The Crowning Experience,” 
which was repeatedly interrupted by ap- 
plause, Manasseh Moerane, Vice President 
of the thousands of African teachers of 
south Africa, said, “Political independence 
is important: economic stability is Impor- 
tant, but above all a new nation needs an 
ideology. We in Africa cannot afford neu- 
tralism. We have got to stand for what 
is right.” 

Bremer Hofmeyr, whose family have held 
six Cabinet posts in south Africa, said, 
“Moral Re-Armament is the ideology that 
sets men and nations free, that keeps men 
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and nations free, and unites free men to 
win the world." 

President Tubman of Liberia has also 
asked for the men of Moral Re-Armament to 
present “The Crowning Experience” to the 
Pan-African Conference which opens this 
week in Monrovia. He says, “I invite the 
leaders and people of Africa to join in this 
supreme task and to give priority to the 
moral rearmament of our nations.” 


THE FUNDAMENTAL ANSWER 


This African statesman echoes the con- 
victions of Eudocio Rayines of Peru, former 
Latin American delegate to the Comintern, 
who spoke at the Moral Re-Armament 
Hemisphere Assembly in Miami. He said, 
“The fundamental answer to communism in 
Latin America is moral and spiritual, Events 
in Cuba are happening because the Amer- 
icas have not lived an ideology superior to 
communism. That is where we Latin Amer- 
lcans are responsible. But neither has the 
United States exported moral values to Cuba. 
It has exported dollars and tourists and 
those things which made Latin Americans 
cynically call Havana the cabaret of North 
America. Moral decadence opens the door 
to Communist penetration. Many people 
say that communism is the product of poy- 
erty, hunger, and underdevelopment. How- 
ever, I say with the authority of having suc- 
cessfully conducted one of the greatest Com- 
munist movements in creating the popular 
front in Chile, the cause of the penetration 
of communism is corruption and moral 
decadence. Now the Government of the 
United States is offering millions of dollars 
to solve the economic problems of Latin 
America. But military ald and dollars alone 
are not enough. This is the moment for 
America to export a moral ideology to Latin 
America, Therefore, the mission of Moral 
Re-Armament is of fundamental and par- 
ticular importance.” 

From this assembly in Miami returned 
two Swiss businessmen who had given 
evidence of the striking response to this 
answer from industry, politics, and press in 
Catholic’ central Switzerland. One sald, “I 
came back from America with the deep con- 
viction that my job was to be ready to pack 
my bags and travel to bring this answer. 
In a world crisis like today the old style 
businessman simply doesn't make sense.“ 
Businessmen without a superior ideology 
only help communism, I think of the in- 
dustrialists who gave Castro $30 million and 
have lost it all. And of the corruption that 
has become a way of life for businessmen 
in many Western lands and brought us to 
the edge of the abyss. We need men and 
women who will pay the full price and 
change, honesty, and fearless leadership in 
our nations if the world is to be saved. 


SOLID GROUND FOR STATESMANSHIP 


The Moral Re-Armament Assembly at 
Caux in June will be the focus for leaders 
from every continent who are seeking solid 
ground for statesmanship. His Excellency 
Bernard Hardion, a senior diplomatic adviser 
to the French Foreign Office and former am- 
bassador in Brazil, sald, “Moral Re-Arma- 
ment is a modern chivalry. Chivalry was 
inspired by falth and belief in God. It was 
not a substitute for religion. We must 
once and for all end this defense of a past 
forever dead. We must take the offensive in 
the battle for the future and for the submis- 
sion of men to the divine voice.” 

Dr. Azikiwe, the first African Governor- 
General of Nigeria, who architected his 
country’s freedom, told how he discovercd 
in Caux the idea of Not who is right, but 
what is right,” which “proved to be a pearl 
of great price at a time when we were on 
rasp pi rn Of @ great political awaken- 
ng.” 

The Catholle Philosopher Gabriel Marcel 
spoke to the foreign press in Geneva. He 
said that in Caux he had seen a power that 
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brought "a radical and lasting transforma- 
tion In people. It is magnificent, and can- 
not be gainsaid.” 

Robert Schuman said of his experience at 
Caux, “I am accustomed to conferences, but 
they are very different from this. Normally 
they end with great disappointment. Here 
we find nothing but satisfaction and hope.” 

Gen. Marcel Carpentier, who commanded 
the ground forces of NATO of central Eu- 
rope, sounded a challenge at the most recent 
assembly in Caux, We need a floodtide of 
Moral Re-Armament to sweep across the 
world. Then men in government will be 
forced to make the right decisions that 
spring not just from the intellect, but from 
our hearts and faith.” 

Like a mighty army moves this force 
across the world. Men and women of all 
races and nations united with a common 
commitment. The world is on the knife 
edge of decision. We must go all out to 
save our nations, When men change and 
are gripped by the fire and passion, the 
purity and honesty of a moral ideology, 
miracies happen. The foundation is laid 
of a new world, not on the shifting sand 
of corruption and compromise, but on the 
rocklike character of God-directed men and 
nations. 


Encouragement of Travel to the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senate has wisely and favorably acted 
upon a bill sponsored by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Commerce 
Committee, Mr. Macnuson, 8. 610, which 
provides for the establishment of an In- 
ternational Travel Office in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to promote foreign 
tourism in the United States. I am 
pleased to note that the House is sched- 
uled today to consider similar legisla- 
tion. However, the establishment of 
this office is only the first step—private 
organizations and businesses as well as 
the private individual have much to con- 
tribute to the impetus of foreign tourism 
in the United States. 5 

Mr. President, with this in mind I wish 
to call attention to a most interesting 
editorial on this subject which appeared 
on April 20 in the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WELCOME TO UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

The plan to encourage more travelers 
from other countries to visit the United 
States is gaining strength, and if Congress 
appropriates money for the purpose a world- 
wide promotional campaign will be launched. 

But advertising, travel-poster appeal, and 
cutting the redtape of Government proce- 
dures for visitors are not enough. Some 
practical problems, long since solved in most 
big cities of other well-traveled countries, 
have yet to be faced in America. 

Information service for foreign visitors is 
scarce. Few adequately staffed information 
centers exist in our port cities where visitors 
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who do not speak English can learn easily 
where to go and how to proceed and what 
is interesting to see in the area. Few hotels 
have staff people who can speak other lan- 
guages. Practically no restaurants have 
menus printed in any language beside Eng- 
lish. Few taxi drivers, bus drivers, police- 
men, and shop clerks have had much 
experience in helping travelers from other 
countries. < 

Even Government immigration and cus- 
toms authorities have been more carefully 
taught to take the suspicious approach to 
visitors than to welcome them and help 
them on their way. 

Prices are usually a shock to foreign 
visitors used to both lower income and lower 
costs than their American counterparts— 
and they don’t have the American natives’ 
knowledge of where to find hotels, res- 
taurants, and stores with a moderate price 
range. 

These problems are not insurmountable. 
The Departments of State and Commerce are 
working on them. Travel agencies, hotel as- 
sociations, and transportation firms are be- 
ginning to think in terms of what would 
make travel easier for the visitors from else- 
where. 

The possibilities are infinite, and range 
from the firms directly involved in the travel 
business to the individual American called 
upon for extra courtesy if he encounters a 
stranger asking directions. All sorts of or- 
ganizations, public and private, might well 
get into the project of welcoming foreign 
travelers and helping them see America. 

The dividends will extend beyond the dol- 
lars the Government is concerned about to 
some valuable international good will and 
some interesting experiences for Americans. 


Role of Cuba in Inter-American Affairs 
SPEECH 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, of course, I am very much in 
favor of a strong, vigorous, and decisive 
action against the Cuban Communists 
and their leader, Fidel Castro. From the 
very moment this man began to come 
to power, I felt the need for a strong 
policy against this Communist. leader. 
In fact, I believe everywhere commu- 
nism rears its ugly head, it should be 
fought. Faint heart never won fair 
lady,” they say, and certainly a faint 
heart is not going to win confidence, 
support, and the conquest of the minds 
of men—freemen—all over the world in 
our fight against communism. 

It is true that Cuba was ruled by a 
dictator when Batista was in power. I 
did not like Batista then. Batista, how- 
ever, was our friend, and certainly it 
is better to have a dictator opposed to 
communism than to have the present 
pro-Communist dictator. 

It is obvious Fidel Castro has taken 
advantage of the interim since his rise 
to power to build up hisarmament. The 
fiasco resulting from the premature in- 
vasion of Cuba by exiled patriots shows 
only too well the fact that the Commu- 
nists have furnished leadership, mili- 
tary organization, equipment of an ad- 
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vanced design and large amounts of ma- 
teriel and supplies to Castro. All of 
these things under skilled direction made 
it relatively easy for the Cuban dictator 
to crush the last spark of opposition of 
the freedom-loving invading patriots. 

With this invasion threat out of the 
Way, the bearded Castro is working to 
make his island even more of a military 
bastion. He is now building more mili- 
tary roads, unpacking Russian Mig 
Planes shipped to him from behind the 
Iron Curtain, unloading more tanks and 
stocking up his arsenals of arms and 
ammunition. 

Our people sit aloof, 90 miles from the 
coast of Cuba, waiting for something 
favorable to develop. During all of this 
time, the “bearded one” goes about his 
business of extending the tentacles of 
communism into every nook of Cuban 
life. Our people may appear patient at 
Present, but they are greatly disturbed. 
Should Castro's plans encompass the 
building of a launching pad for ballistic 
missiles, our people will not seem so 
Patient. On the contrary, they will 
Teach the point that they will not toler- 
ate communism in this offshore island. 
The beginning of the actual construc- 
tion of a missile base in Cuba will de- 
Mand immediate action from us. - 

I do not believe anything we have done 
denies us the right today to apply and 
enforce the Monroe Doctrine. The time 
for colonization by the Europeen powers 
in the New World has ceased. Our Na- 
tion first announced over 100 years ago 
the principle of the Monroe Doctrine and 
now we should step in and affirmatively 
show the world that communism is going 
to be stamped out in the Western Hemi- 
sphere as many years ago were the Euro- 
pean efforts to colonize Central and 
South America. 


Mr. Speaker, we need a blockade of 


the ports of Cuba. We need to give ac- 
tive support to the freedom-loving ele- 
Ments operating against Castro. We 
Need to move forward on a line that will 
show the Cuban people clearly what a 
Monster they have in Fidel Castro as 
dictator of their country, and we should 
give support, help, and inspiration to 

ose patriotic Cuban people who want 
to see their land free, wanting to stamp 
Out the last vestige of communism in the 
island which America freed from the Old 
World in 1898. 


Shortage of Physicians and How To 
Solve It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
Serting into the Reconp the text of an 
address by Dr. Dominick F. Maurillo, 
entitled “A National Emergeney— Ways 
Of Mceting the Physician Shortage," as 
Well as a copy of a letter I am this day 
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addressing to the Honorable OREN HAR- 
ris, chairman of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, call- 
ing his attention to the address, 

Dr. Maurillo is a member of the board 
of regents of the University of the State 
of New York. He has headed several 
committees of the board of regents in 
studying medical education in Europe 
and has made several notable recom- 
mendations which have since been 
adopted. In this address, delivered on 
May 16, 1961, before the International 
Congress of Surgeons in Chicago, he 
makes some very interesting observa- 
tions on medical education in the United 
States and suggests way to solve the 
problem of physician shortage. 

His address is as follows: 


A NATIONAL EMERGENCY—WAYS OF MEETING 
THE PHYSICIAN SHORTAGE 


(An address by Dr. Dominick F. Maurillo) 


For the past 13 years I have been trying 
my best to prove to medical educators: that 
there renlly is a shortage of doctors in the 
United States and something must be done 
about it. 

The Board of Regents of New York State 
has accepted one important suggestion that 
was made: they have approved medical cdu- 
cation given in Italy, Switzerland, France, 
Holland, Belgium, and Ireland. Now 400 to 
600 American doctors are being graduated 
every year from the institutions in those 
countrics. I was the chairman of ench of 
the committees which made the study of 
European medical education and which 
made the recommendations to the board of 
regents. ” 

On May 8, 1956, I gave an address before 
the 150th annual meeting of the New York 
State Medical Soclety in which I emphasized 
the critical need for more doctors. The New 
York Times, in an excellent editorial on the 
following day, quoted important parts of my 
speech and my conclusions. A 

Congressman Francis E. Dorn, of Brook- 
lyn, N. V., presented to his fellow Congress- 
men the entire New York Times editorial 
and a résumé of my speech. This was re- 
peated in the U.S. Senate and recorded in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

On May 29, 1056, Congressman Dorn intro- 
duced a bill (HR. 11518) which incorporated 
all of my conclusions. with particular om- 
phasis on the part which suggested that an 
impartial, disinterested congressional com- 
mittee be appointed to study the reasons 
for-the shortage of doctors in the United 
States. This bill has beon pigeonholed every 
year since its introduction as a result of the 
action of lobbyists. 

On March 28, 1957, I delivered a major ad- 
dress on the same subject before the New 
York State Board of Regents. Copies were 
sent to all the medical college deans of New 
York, to all college and university presidents, 
to all assemblymen and senators, and to the 
Congressmen and two U.S. Senators from 
New York State. In that speech, I also 
stated that specialization in medicine was 
getting out of control and that 80 percent or 
more of the graduates of medical colleges 

wanted to specialize. I then suggested that 

all specialty education should be controlled 
by the medical colleges and that a Ph.D, de- 
gree should be awarded to each specialist. 

In July 1959, I was summoned to Washing- 
ton to testify In connection with a bill con- 
cerning the grant of $50 million a year for 
international health research. The Congress- 
men were alterted by my talk to the peril to 
national health caused by the shortage of 
doctors and they were urged to amend the 
-bil by adding $50 million a year for 
medical education. This bill was kept in 
committee with no chance of passing. 

The need for more physicians is common 
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knowledge today. Even the AMA and the 
deans of the medical colleges admit that our 
country needs more medical faculty doctors, 
more research doctors, more full-time doc- 
tors for our independent hospital centers, 
more doctors for public health and mental 
hospitals and for industrial clinics, more 
interns and residents, and—most impor- 
tant— more general practitioners for our 180 
million people. A very conservative estimate 
of the shortage of doctors would be 35,000 
and this could easily be stretched to 50,000. 

Now let us look at the reason behind this 
critical shortage. Many experts concede that 
the United States had enough doctors in 
1935 for its 125 million people. You must 
bear in mind that 75 percent of the total 
number of doctors were doing general prac- 
tice in that year. Today the percentage of 
doctors doing general practice Is less than 


30 percent. 
graduated 


In 1935, 77 medical colleges 
graduated 


5,183 doctors. 

In 1950, 79 
6,135 doctors. 

In 1955, 82 
6,845 doctors. 

In 1960, 85 
7,081 doctors. 

I mention these figures to show that in a 
period of 25 years—and even with the addi- 
tion of eight new medical colleges—there 
was an increase of only 27 percent or fewer 
than 1,900 doctors. This small, inadequate 
increase does not compensate for the more 
than 3,500 doctors who die each year. 

In 1935, the medical colleges and other 
agencies doing modical research spent about. 
$1 million of Federal, State, and private 
money; in 1940, about $5 million; in 1948, 
approximately 690 million; and in 1960, ap- 
proximately $730 million, The last sum, 
$730 million, is more than the total amount 
of money spent for medical research in the 
rest of the world, 

The Federal Government gave the follow- 
ing amounts to medical colleges in 1960: 
Harvard, $7,130,919; Columbia, $4,427,285; 
New York University, $4,772,755; University 
of Michigan, $4,025,157; the two New York 
State Medical Colleges, $2,069,087. Each 
medical college in the United States re- 
ceived upwards of £500,000 in 1960. 

The figures are not available, but I doubt 
that the entire cost of undergraduate medi- 
cal education in the €5 medical colleges can 
be more than $125 million a year. 

Should there exist such a great discrep- 
ancy—$730 million for medical research 
versus $125 million for medical education? 
I am not against research work for I am 
convinced that it is absolutely necessary in 
our very competitive world. Let us be rea- 
eonnble. We should not spend such a large 
amount of money for research without first 
producing more doctors. Let us not put 
the cart before the horse. If we want to get 
full value for the money spent, we should 
have research doctors who are really dedi- 
cated individuals. 

Recently we have been reading in the 
daily newspapers that there are not enough 
college graduates available for medical edu- 
cation, Hore is the record on this score: 

Last year, the 85 medical colleges selected 
about 8,100 students from a list of more than 
15,000 students who had been recommended 
by the premedical-faculty committee in each 
of the colleges and universities in the United 
States. All these students had been screcned 
during each year of college work and only 
those with the highest averages were rec- 
ommended. If the medical colleges want 
more students, why don’t they take more 
female students? Why this discrimination? 
Why do females constitute only 5 percent of 
the total number of medical students? It 
isn’t that way in other countries, 50 per- 
cent or more of the doctors in Russia are 
females. Why are more than 2,300 Amer- 
icans studying medicine in foreign coun- 


medical colleges 
medical colleges graduated 


medleal colleges graduated 
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tries? It seems to me that the medical col- 
leges should be grateful for the fact that 
they have a fine selection of students to 
choose from. I am absolutely sure that more 
students would want to become doctors if 
some of the existing barriers were removed. 

Russia, with 68 medical colleges, gradu- 
ates more than 14,000 doctors a year. In 
1960, 1,000 doctors were graduated from the 
University of Paris Medical College. This is 
about one-seventh of the total number of 
doctors who were graduated from the 85 
medical colleges in the United States in the 
same year. Let me emphasize this point: 
these graduates from the University of Paris 
are well-trained doctors, They are ready to 
practice immediately after graduation with- 
out internship training and I would trust 
any one of them to do good general prac- 
tice of medicine in any country in the world. 

The Japanese tried our system of medical 
education. They built 80 medical colleges 
with an average capacity similar to ours. 
‘They have learned their lesson. Today they 
have centralized and have only 44 colleges. 
They expect to have only 40 by 1965. Their 
doctors are better trained today in the larger 
medical centers. Why? Because the cost 
of operating small medical centers is tre- 
mendous and uneconomical. 

What is the best treatment to combat this 
very critical shortage of doctors in the 
United States? I suggest two practical solu- 
tions. 

My first plan: 

Congress should pass a bill at this 1961 
session and incorporate the following: 

(a) Allocate to the 45 private medical col- 
leges $50 million with no strings attached 
other than the guarantee mentioned below. 
Beginning with the freshman class of 1962 
and at a rate of $4,000 per student for each 
of 4 years, this money is to be paid to the 
colleges for the undergraduate medical ed- 
ucation of each additional student admitted 
beyond the total of the 1961 freshman en- 
rollment. The colleges must guarantee the 
acceptance of 3,125 students above their 
1961 enrollment, otherwise the Federal Gov- 
ernment will not grant any research money. 
In this manner, the colleges will produce 
3,000 doctors by 1966. 

(b) Allocate another $25 million to the 
41 State medical colleges on a matching- 
plan basis; $2,000 of Federal money for $2,000 
of State money for each additional student 
admitted beyond the total of the 1961 fresh- 
man enrollment. Likewise, this is to begin 
with the 1962 freshman class. As for the 
private colleges, no research money will be 
given unless additional students are ac- 
cepted. ‘ 

(c) Allocate $10 million for medical schol- 
arships on the basis of need and at a mini- 
mum of 8300 and a maximum of $1,500. This 
will increase the number of scholarships each 
year by 2,500. 

(d) Set up a fund of $5 million for medi- 
cal student aid, This fund will guarantee 
the payment of loans made to students by 
the banks of the United States and will pay 
the interest of 6 percent on the loans for 
6 years, 

This bill will not cost more than $90 mil- 


lion a year after 1966. In 4 years time, it 


will have produced 6,000 more doctors a 
yeur. By means of the scholarship and 
student-ald plans, it will stimulate college 
students to enter the profession of medicine. 
This bill can be financed from the money 
saved by the Federal Government since it 
will not add, until 1966, $1 to the present 
allowance for medical research. 
My second plan: 


`N 
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graduate medical education in 1962. The 
formula for the best method in which to 
divide the money among the colleges can 
be worked out either on the basis of student 
population, or on the size of the medical 
college or on the number of doctors to be 
graduated. This plan was used during World 
War II and, to the best of my knowledge, it 
was successful. 

(b) Allocate $10 million for scholarship 
money as in plan I, 

(c) Allocate $5 million for student aid as 
in plan I. 

The number of doctors graduating under 
this plan will depend on whether a new 
class is admitted each semester or only every 
other semester. I can assure you that the 
increase in the number of doctoré will be 
greater than 50 percent. 

Now, what would be the cost of adding 30 
medical college centers with the capacity to 
graduate 150 doctors yearly in each college— 
a total of 4,500 doctors. The money required 
would be $144 billion for capital costs and 
between $150 million to $300 million per 
year for operating expenses. Isn't this a tre- 
mendous and fantastic amount of money to 
pay for the education of an additional 4,500 
doctors a year? It would take 8 years before 
the first doctor is graduated. Thirty thou- 
sand doctors will be needed to operate the 
30 medical centers. By 1970, the population 
of the United States will be 210 million. 
Where are the doctors to come from who 
are needed to take care of that population? 

My conclusion is that there is no need 
to study this problem further. We have 
reached the emergency point. Congress 
must act now and not next year. I firmly 
believe that the deans of the medical col- 
leges will accept the first plan. At any rate, 
elther plan is much better than building 30 
more medical college centers. It is especially 
better for the taxpayers who must pay the 
bill. 

CONGRESS OF THE Untrep STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Woshington, D.C., May 16, 1961. 
Hon, Oren HARRIS, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


Committee, House of Representatives, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have the pleasure 

of transmitting to you a copy of an address 
by Dr. Dominick F. Maurillo, which he de- 
livered today at the International Congress 
of Surgeons now being held in Chicago. The 
title of his address is “A National Emer- 
gency—Ways of Meeting the Physician 
Shortage.” 
Dr. Maurillo is a member of the board of 
regents of the University of the State of 
New York. He has been for many years 
interested in the field of medical education 
and the problem of the shortage of physi- 
clans in the United States. 

His address contains some very interesting 
information on the problem, as well as sta- 
tistics explaining the critical-shortage. In 
particular, however, I want to call your at- 
tention to his proposals to Congress, begin- 
ning at the bottom of page 5 of his address 
and continuing until the end. 

I shall appreciate having your comments 
regarding his proposals, Do you think that 
legislation along the lines he suggests should 
be introduced? Is there such legislation be- 
fore your committee now? Do you have any 
other suggestions or ideas in connection with 
Dr. Maurillo’s letter and the proposals he 
makes? I feel that this is a serious prob- 
lem which should not be ignored or neg- 
lected. Your views in the matter will be of 
prime im to me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Victor L. Anrvso, 
Member of Congress. 


May 16, 
Luxury Taxes Must Go 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, as 
the cogent editorial below, from the Liv- 
ingston County Press, Howell, Mich., 
argues, the wartime excise taxes on 
luxuries such as essential toiletries and 
women's handbags should be allowed to 


die their natural death. In addition, 


there should not be a further extension 
of the 10-percent excise tax on automo- 
biles. 


The automobile tax, originally de- 
signed during World War II to curb the 
purchase of passenger cars by pricing 
them outside the reach of the average 
consumer has succeeded only too effec- 
tively—as the recession demonstrated re- 
cently. The monthly unemployment 
statistics indicate the excise tax on auto- 
mobiles has been viciously efficient. 
But, as we all know, these are not times 
when it is desirable to have efficient pro- 
duction curbs; rather, all barriers to 
full use of our manufacturing potential 
should be removed. I am convinced that 
removal of the excise barrier to automo- 
bile sales would be a greater stimulus to 
our economy than would any artificial 
measure which has been proposed. 

The editorial follows: 

f Luxury Taxes Must Go 

Fourteen years ago, come June 30, those 
wartime excise taxes on luxuries such as 
toiletries and women's handbags were to 
have expired, But, as every woman knows, 
and most men have heard about, these taxes 
are still with us. In 1954, the tax on these 
items was reduced from 20 to 10 percent, but 
if you think this has soothed the gentler 
sex, just ask one of em. 

Wherever they gather, in their community 
groups, the PTA, the women's business and 
professional clubs, social clubs, the corner 
drug store and the grocery, one woman tells 
another and both of them tell their Con- 
gressmen, They are bearing down especially 
on the lady members—2 Senators and 15 
Representatives—and on the mere men who 
constitute the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

The theory is that the lady members will 
understand that a woman needs a handbag 
like a man needs pockets; that you can't get 
very far in business or social life with a 
shiny nose and that there’s no luxury in- 
volved in keeping a bunch of kids clean and 
polished up. And the committee is getting 
its come-uppance for repeated fallure to 
clear repeal legislation. But you may be 
sure no member will be spared the pointed 
6dvice of his lady constituents, j 

The girls are also pointing out that while 
Congress is so disturbed over “distressed 
arenas” it might give a thought to the dis- 
tressed" homemakers, secretaries, career girls 
and the little girls with thelr school bags 
who are still being penalized by a war that 
was officially over on December 31, 1946, The 
luxury taxes, they observe, were imposed to 
choke off sales and production in order to 
divert the utmost in manpower, machines. 
and raw materials to the war effort. 
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While reading his mail, the Congressman 
might refiect on the probability that more 
women than men voted in 1960, since there 
are 3 million more of them who are ell- 
gible. Nor should he think that the men, 
who pay the bills in most households, are 
disinterested, And now that the women are 
on the warpath, the men are going to follow, 

At least, we always have. 


Truth or Most Gigantic Hoax in History? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN 


C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
after the Soviet Union claimed to have 
launched Major Gagarin into an orbital 
Space flight on April 12, I urged that an 
international committee of scientists be 
permitted to investigate all the facts re- 
garding this Soviet claim, At that time 
I said it was not my purpose to in any 
Way negate the Russian claim, but I felt 
an event of such historic importance 
certainly should be reviewed by some 
international body before it is accepted 
by the world as a fact. 

I am absolutely amazed at the re- 
sponse my suggestion received not only 
throughout the United States, but 
throughout the world. I have in my 
files editorials which have appeared in 
many countries suggesting extreme cau- 
tion in accepting the Soviet claim at face 
Value. 

Many of America's outstanding jour- 
nalists have taken a similar position, 
and I should like to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the column of Mr. 
John C. O'Brien, which appeared in the 
New World in Chicago, III., on May 5. 
I believe Mr. O’Brien raises some ex- 
tremely interesting questions that will 
indeed have to be resolved before we 
Can accept as certain the Russian claim 
that Major Gagarin actually made the 
space flight on April 12. 

Mr. O'Bricns’ editorial follows: 

Tnurn on Most GIGANTIC Hoax IN HISTORY? 
(By John C. O’Brien) 

Did the Soviet Union actually put a man 
in orbit, as Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
claims? 

This is a question that has been raised by 
Averell Harriman, former U.S. Ambassador 
to Russia and by two or three Members of 
Congress. Harriman stated recently that 
he did not believe American scientists ought 
to accept the Soviet story about its cosmo- 
naut without scientific proof. 

But no official spokesman for the Govern- 
Ment and no responsible space scientist has 
Questioned the vyeracity of the Soviet 
Premier. President Kennedy promptly sent 
Premier Khrushchey a warmly worded mes- 
Sage of congratulation. The director of the 
Slesmological laboratory at the California In- 
Stitute of Technology, who is a member of 
the President's Science Advisory Commission, 
told a convention of newspaper editors re- 
Cently that “there is no doubt in the mind 
of any knowledgeable person in this field 
booe the Russians did what they said they 

But there are knowledgeuble space scien- 
tists in the Government who are not as con- 
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vinced as the California scientist seems to 
be. They say that no one in the Govern- 
ment has any scientific or intelligence evi- 
dence as to whether or not the story is true, 
false, or partly both. All they know for cer- 
tain is that the Soviet Union had the capa- 
bility to orbit a vehicle of sufficient weight 
to contain a man and that U.S. tracking sta- 
tions did track a vehicle of some sort in orbit, 
presumably launched by the Soviet Union, on 
April 10. 

The Russians had plenty of reasons for 
inventing the story about the orbiting cos- 
monaut. It is common knowledge that they 
have been laboring mightily to put a man 
in orbit so as to capitalize on the obvious 
propaganda advantage such an achievement 
would give them. They know the United 
States was working on its Mercury project. 
They needed some kind of propaganda vic- 
tory to offset the good impression the Ken- 
nedy administration was making among 
NATO and uncommitted countries until the 
failure of the ill-starred invasion of Cuba. 

To have rigged a so-called man-in-space 
exploit would have been well within the 
capabilities of as shrewd and unprincipled 
a propagandist as the Soviet Premier. He 
was well aware that to lay a foundation for 
such a hoax all that he needed to do was put 
a vehicle in orbit. 

The presence of the vehicle in space was 
the only element of the Soviet claim that 
could be checked by other countries. The 
reported return to earth (staged in an area 
out of bounds for foreign observers) could 
not be checked by intelligence agents of any 
foreign power. 

The creation of a synthetic cosmonaut and 
his elevation to the rank of a national hero 
in a well-staged, emotion-packed, widely 
publicized demonstration would be child's 
play for the Soviet propaganda machine. 
With a controlled press and radio and sub- 
servient scientists, it would have been just 
as easy to fool the Russian people as those 
of other nations. 

The skepticism that has been expressed in 
this country about the cosmonaut exploit is 
based mainly on the discrepancies in the 
stories told by the sup cosmonaut 
about his experiences in orbit and in the 
reports in the Soviet press and on the Soviet 
radio about the return to earth. 

Maj. Yuri A. Gagarin told about observing 
the strange and startling brilliance of the 
heavens and sighting coastlines and other 
configurations of the earth, including arable 
fields green with crops. A Soviet scientist in 
Italy said the vehicle which carried Gagarin 
into space had no openings or portholes. A 
later version said the scenes described by 
Gagarin were visible on television, Just how 
this was done was not explained. 

The question therefore arises, why, in view 
of the known cupidity-of the Soviet leaders, 
the lack of any evidence to support the So- 
viet claim and the discrepancies in the Soviet 
accounts of the exploit, the Government has 
not challenged the Soviet story. 

Th answer is that U.S. officials are afraid 
of being mousetrapped. They fear that the 
discrepancies were deliberate. The Russians 
may have planted them, hoping the United 
States would raise a question. 

And if a question were raised, U.S. officials 
suspect the Russians may be in a position 
to come forward with the positive scientific 
proof, as they did when the United States 
tried to get away with the story that the 
U-2 had flown only a few miles into Soviet 
airspace. The Russians, it will be remem- 
bered, produced photographs and other proof 
that the U-2 had flown over the heart of 
Russia. 

American scientists have expressed the 
hope that the Soviet Government will share 
scientific information gained on the reported 
man-in-space exploit. It is possible they 
may do this and thus remove all doubt about 
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Soviet claims, But if they do not, it may be 
a long time before we know whether Yuri 
A. Gagarin was the first man to orbit the 
earth or whether Premier Khrushchev staged 
the most gigantic hoax in history. 


Man in Today’s World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, May 5, Sister Marie Therese, of the 
Order of the Sisters of Notre Dame de 
Namur, addressed the Capitol Hill First 
Friday Club. 

Sister Marie Therese is the daughter 
of the late Anthony J. Dimond, Delegate 
to Congress from Alaska during the 
years 1933 to 1944. She is a professor of 
biology at Trinity College in Washing- 
ton. 

Sister Marie Therese’s address, en- 
titled “Man in Today's World,” was very 
timely and provocative. I am certain 
that it will prove of interest to many 
Members of Congress, and I wish to 
place it in the Recorp under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks: 

MAN IN Topay’s Won 
(Address by Sister Marie Therese) 

No one can deny that our age is critical, 
probably one of the most critical in Chris- 
tian times. Father Teilhard de Chardin in 
his inspiring and controversial book The 
Phenomenon of Man“ states: In every epoch 
man has thought himself at a ‘turning-point 
of history.’ And to a certain extent, if he 
be thought to be on a mountain spiral, he has 
not been wrong. But there are moments 
when this impression of transformation be- 
comes accentuated and is thus particularly 
justified. And we are certainly not exagger- 
ating the im of our contemporary 
existences in estimating that pivoted upon 
them, a turn of profound importance is 
taking place in the world which may even 
crush them.“ 

The famous anthropologist, the late Abbé 
Henry Breuil, is quoted by Father Teilhard 
as saying: “We have only just cast off the 
last moorings which held us to the Neo- 
lithic Age.“ Such a statement may seem 
surprising when we look back at centuries of 
civilization, but let us examine it. What 
characterized the Neolithic Age that we are 
now said to be leaying behind? Again Father 
Teilhard: “First of all come the incessant 
advances of multiplication. With the rap- 
idly growing number of individuals the 
available land diminished. The groups 
pressed against one another. As a result 
migrations were on a smaller scale. The 
problem now was how to get the most out 
of ever more diminishing land, and we can 
well imagine that under pressure of this 
necessity the idea was born of conserving and 
reproducing on the spot what had hitherto 
been sought for and pursued far and wide. 
Agriculture and stock-breeding, the husband- 
man and the herdsman, replaced mere gath- 
ering and hunting. 

“Prom that fundamental change all the 
rest followed. In the growing agglomera- 
tions the complex of rights and duties be- 
gan to appear, leading to the invention of 
all sorts of communal and juridical struc- 
tures whose vestiges we can still see today 
in the shadow of the great civilizations 
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among the least progressive populations of 
the world. In regard to property, morals and 
marriage, every possible social form seems 
to have been tried. 

“Simultaneously, in the more stable and 
more densely populated environment created 
by the first farms, the need and the taste for 
research were stimulated and became more 
methodical. It was a marvellous period of 
investigation and invention.” 

Such being the case, how does our age 
differ from the Neolithic? Is it not also an 
age of socialization and of science? Is it not 
therefore only a specialization of what was 
part and parcel of the Neolithic Age? Does 
not the future hold the almost certain pros- 
pect of a further and fuller development of 
both socialization and science? How than 
can we agree with Abbé Breuil and Pere 
Teilhard that we have left behind the Neo- 
lithic Age? 

Perhaps an analogy with our growth and 
development would be pertinent. One might 
compare the Neolithic Age to childhood and 
the last few centuries to the period of ado- 
lescence, with its external and internal 
changes, with its process of physical and 
spiritual metamorphosis. The adult speaks 
the same language, eats the same food, offers 
the same worship ‘to God as does the child, 
but there is a great difference nonetheless. 

ge can now express thought and re- 
fiection rather than mere observation and 
logic; food is no longer used for growth, but 
for consolidation; worship becomes in one 
sense less personal, in another sense, more 
personal, for one seems more clearly the 
absolute transcendence of God, and at the 
same time realizes more fully the ineffable 
love of God for man as revealed in Christ, 

The socialization and science which char- 
acterized the Neolithic Age, out of which 
Abbé Breuil says we have only recently 
passed, are certainly the source of what we 
have today and of what we shall have to- 
morrow. But there has been a’ metamor- 
phosis, and we are in the stage of consolida- 
tion, of confirmation, of intensification. 
The adult just out of adolescence has by no 
means reached his full potentiality: all is 
not settled by one choice. There are further 
crises, perhaps externally not so dramatic 
as that of adolescence, but real and deep 
and vital nonetheless. One must continue 
to choose and choose and choose again the 
same ideal. And as time goes on, if the 
right choices are made, the ideal becomes 
clearer, the will becomes more fixed in good, 
and suffering of any kind seems a small price 
to pay. 

Our period in history, I suggest, is one of 
early adult crisis. 

To summarize Pere Tellhard, the whole 
world has been peopled, and not only that, 
but the whole world has been brought into 
communication. Man can no longer be 
alone physically. We are not alone in our 
nature, and we are now not alone in our 
habitation. Father Hans Urs von Balthasar 
says in his recent book, “Science, Religion, 
and Christianty”: There is someone else, 
who is not God, and who has come nenrer to 
(man) than ever before. This is his 
brother.” The crisis of our time is how to 
love our brother, for in order to live with 
him, we must love him, and in order to love 
him truly, we must meet God in him.“ 

At the end of the section of St. Matthew's 
Gospel on the Unlverallam of the Kingdom 
of God, our Lord describes the last Judgment, 
which He himself will pronounce: “Then the 
King will say to those on his right hand, 
‘Come, blessed of my Father, take possession 
of the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world; for I was hungry 
and you gave me to eat; I was thirsty and 
you gave me to drink; I was a stranger and 
you took me in; naked and you covered me; 
sick and you visited ms.” Then the just will 
answer him, saying, ‘Lord, when did we see 
Thee hungry, and feed Thee; or thirsty, and 
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give Thee drink? And when did we see Thee 
a stranger, and take Thee in; or naked, and 
clothe Thee? Or when did we see Thee sick, 
or in prison, and come to Thee?’ And an- 
swering the king will say to them, ‘Amen I 
say to you, as long as you did it for one of 
these; the least of my brethren, you did it 
for me.“ 

Now it is impossible to do what God wants 
us to do, to love our brother in deed, 
out technological development. There can 
be no doubt that the advance of science is 
in his divine plan. I should like to consider 
that aspect of charity in our age. 

I think of the story about the old lady 
who was asked whether she would fly when 
she went to California to visit her daughter. 
“Of course not.“ she replied, “I'll travel 
the way the good Lord intended us to travel, 
by train.” And I remember a few years ago 
when cioud-secding was first being tried 
for rain production hearing a woman say, 
“It is almost blasphemous.” Well then, 80 
is ploughing a field and planting it; so Is 
digging up coal and drilling for oll; so is 
practically anything we do. 

Technology, of course, is only one aspect 
of science; the other is intellectual appre- 
hension. One sometimes hears about a 
rivalry between basic or pure science and 
applied science. There is no such thing, for 
far from being antagonistic, they are syner- 
gistic. One cannot flourish without the sup- 
port of the other. Trial and error by itself 
is a very slow and expensive way to make 
progress. Concepts, principles—these are 
the bases of scientific advance. And, on the 
other hand, there is nothing so effective 
in demonstrating the truth or falsity of a 


concept as a concrete application, An ab-. 


surd example is that of the theoretical 
physicist (of some years ago) who calculated 
from the laws of mechanics then known that 
the wings of a bumblebee are not sufficiently 
strong to support the weight of the body, 
and therefore the bumblebee cannot fly. 

Now, the primary aim of a research scien- 
tist is to know God creation, to know what 
is. He wants to know, for example, what 
the gaseous envelope of Jupiter consists of, 
what means the bees use for inf the 
hive of the location of a good field for nectar 
and pollen, He does not necessarily, how- 
ever, look for a practical application of his 
discoveries and may well leave that to some- 
one else. 

If I may speak of my own work, which I 
know best, I want to find out how thyroid 
activity is controlled in the turtle embryo, 
As you may know, turtles lay eggs which 
are Uke bird eggs. Or rather bird eggs are 
like turtle eggs, for turtles have been on 
earth since Permian days, over 200 million 
years ago, and birds, justly termed “glorified 
reptiles," are about 50 million years younger. 
Now the thyroid gland is very active during 
the last half of the incubation period of 
the turtle, and apparently it is necessary 
not only for normal growth but also for 
hatching. Baby turtles whose thyrolds have 
been inhibited by drugs shortly before hatch- 
ing time cannot make their way out of the 
eggshell. I should like to know if there is 
the same relationship between thyroid and 
pituitary gland as exists in amphibians, 
birds, and mammals. Has this any bearing 
on medicine? I do not know. I cannot 
see any, But facts of medical importance 
are found in the moot unlikely places: wit- 
ness the discovery of one of the most revolu- 
tionary drugs, viz, penicillin, in a weed in 
a bacteria culture. 

And from a practical point of view, there 
must be advance in basic research. We can- 
not love our brother effectively, 1.0., we 
cannot provide food, clothing, and shelter 
for mankind today without both pure and 
-applied science. For example, increased and 
more efficient production of foodstuffs re- 
quires improved conservation practices, and 
these in turn depend on knowledge of the 
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life histories of organisms and of the en- 
vironmental factors which affect them. Not 
only biology but also the physical sciences 
must be developed to take care of trans- 
portation and preservation of food and safe 
disposal of radioactive wastes. And then we 
have opening up before us space exploration 
with who knows what marvelous discoveries. 

There is a danger in the service of our 
brother, however, as there is in anything 
man sets his mind and hands to—to be over- 
anxious, to make this thing the exclusive 
object of our endeavors, to lose sight of 
other—and at times more important— 
values, 

Our purpose in improving living condi- 
tions, In encouraging freedom and respect 
for human dignity, is not to form a parndise 
on earth, That is the Communist dream, 
and only a dream, It can never become a 
reality because of sin and death. Neverthe- 
less, to quote Father Louis Bouyer in L- 
turgical Piety": The vast misery of war, of 
starvation, displacement, unrest that afflict 
so much of mankind today positively pre- 
Vents great numbers of human beings from 
hearing the message of the Gospel. And, 
also, the materialistic spirit of our age, 
whether in countrics primarily capitalistic 
or communistic, is in its own way at least 
as effective as misery itself in preventing 
people from taking the message of the Gos- 
pel seriously. One aspect of the work of 
Christians in witnessing to the mystery in 
the world is, therefore, the task of trying 
to alleviate the misery on the one hand, of 
trying to change the zations, institu- 
tions and ways of life on the other hand, 
which prevent people from even beginning 
to face the true problems of human and 
Christian living.” 

In addition, the conquest of the universe 
is a task given by God to man at the time of 
his creation. “Let us make mankind in our 
image and likeness: and let them have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, the birds 
of the air, the cattle, over all the wild ani- 
mals, and every creature that crawls upon 
the earth." The power to do so was terribly 
weakened by original sin, but we are living 
now in the days of redemption, and the con- 
quest of space as well as of this planet can 
be considered part of the “restoration of all 
things In Christ.“ 

There ls another danger we must be pre- 
pared to meet, and that is discouragement 
arising from temporary failure, for frustra- 
tion in our endeavors to help others is to be 
expected, and expected as an integral part 
of the whole. That does not mean that we 
should give up all effort; rather, we should 
accept the immediate fallure not as a true 
fallure but as a means par excellence of ex- 
tending the kingdom of God. Father Baltha- 
sar says: The present and future of Christ- 
endom depend on this, whether an Escorial 
(or monastery- palace) of silent obedience 
rises again in individuals. The action in a 
wider sphere as represented by the church's 
call to the laity will avoid being frittered 
away in irrelevancies only if the interior 
spires of invisible cathedrals rise always 
equally high into the mystery of God. For 
the Son has not redecmed the world by hu- 
manitarian and social works, but by the 
blood of His obedience shed in apparent frus- 
tration on the cross, by which he penetrated 
beyond the sphere of the social as well as of 
the personal factors into the nameless and 
faceless silence of the Godhead which, being 
three-personal, transcends the personal.“ 

We do not comprehend God—if we did He 
would not be God—and our knowledge of His 
will in particular instances is not always 
clear. He means us to trust Him, whether or 
not we see. Even the Blessed Virgin, the 
holiest of all creatures, did not always un- 
derstand. When the angel announced to her 
the glorious news that she had been chosen 
and from the beginning of her existence pre- 
pared to become the Mother of the Messiah, 
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she asked a question. How shall this happen, 
for I know not man?” She suffered anxiety 
nt the time of the loss of the child in the 
temple, and did not understand what Jesus 
meant by his reply to her complaint: ‘Son, 
why bast thou done so to us? Behold, in 
sorrow thy father and I have been seeking 
thee.’ And he sald to them, ‘How is it that 
you sought me? Did you not know that I 
must be in my, father's house?’ And they 
did not understand the word that He spoke 
to them.” 

But her response to all situations whether 
she understood or not was “Fiat: let it be 
done.“ And the Mother of mankind gives 
us as directive for our life what she practiced 
and what she said to the serving men at the 
wedding feast: “Do whatever He tells you.” 

What God tells us can be expressed in two 
words: Love God, Love your brother, And 
for us today, our brother is not only poten- 
tially but actually everybody. 


Tshombe Should Be Freed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, de- 
Spite the fact that our State Department 
seems to be completely ignoring or else 
is in complete ignorance of the situation 
in the Congo, it is refreshing to note that 
our free press, despite the pressures of 
the administration, still speaks in a firm, 
forthright manner on problems of for- 
eign affairs. The Wednesday, May 10, 
Chicago Sun-Times article “Tshombe 
Should Be Freed,“ is a good example of 
American newspaper reaction to the lat- 
est developments in the Congo: 

From the Chicago Sun-Times, May 10, 1961] 
Tsnomsr SHOULD Br FREED 

There can be no excuse for the highhanded 
arrest of President Moise Tshombe of Ka- 
tanga Province by the Congolese Govern- 
ment. The announced plans to try Tshombe 
lor the murder of Patrice Lumumba smack of 
the revenge long demanded by the Soviet 
Union for Lumumba's death. 

Tshombe is openly anti-Communist and 
a friend of the West. His death, by any pre- 
text whatever, would suit the Kremlin per- 
Tectly, And only Russia, feeding on strife 
and subversion of hopes for a peaceful set- 
tlement in the Congo, would profit from the 
disorders certain to follow harm to Tshombe. 

Unhappily, this latest controversy has dis- 
rupted a period of relative calm in Central 
Africa, Ever since the Tananarive Confer- 
ence, there has been increasing optimism 
that the feuding Congolese leaders might 
reach an amicable settlement of their dif- 
ferences, 

President Kasavubu, of the Congo State, 
has been making his peace with the United 
Nations, accepting U.N. demands for with- 
drawal for foreign troops and opening the 
Port of Matadi for U.N, supplies, Mean- 
While, talks have been going on among the 
Congolese leaders, including the military, 
Seeking grounds for establishing a federa- 
tion of Congo States in lieu of a central 
government. 

The steps admittodly have been slow but 
the signs have been hopeful. 

Against this background, it is impossible 
to understand why Kasayubu has now pre- 
cipitated a new conflict by ordering 
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Tshombe's arrest. and trial for high treason. 

Tshombe was attending a conference in 
Easavubu-controlied territory and, accord- 
ing to every common law consideration, had 
a right to safe conduct, 

And if the seizure of the Katanga leader 
was not enough, Congolese Foreign Minister 
Justin Bomboko poured gasoline on the re- 
kindled embers by announcing that Ka- 
tanga would be “liberated” from its present 
leadership. By this, It is sup he means 
attempts will be made to force the province 
back under the Congo Government. 

As was to be expected, the reaction from 
Katanga was ominous, The Elizabethville 
government bluntly served notice that vio- 
lence would follow Interference in Katanga 
affairs. 

It is true, Tshombe has been at odds with 
the rest of the Congo hierarchy since he led 
Katanga out of the central African state 
last July, and he has been quarreling with 
the United Nations since as he tried in yain 
to keep its forces out of Katanga after the 
dissolution of the Congo Republic. Also; he 
has not been a strong supporter of a Congo 
federation, preferring instead, his autonomy 
at the head of the Congo's richest province. 

But these circumstances do not answer for 
Kasavubu's rash irresponsibility in the pres- 
ent episode, raising the prospect of renewed 
strife and promising liquidation of a foe of 
communism. 

Before the grim situation is compounded 
by further foolhardy action, the United Na- 
tions should move to secure Tshombe's free- 
dom and his early return to Elisabethville. 
After a cooling-off period, the Congolese 
leaders can try to get together again to try 
to work out the form of a future govern- 
ment. 

A delay in positive action at this point by 
the United Nations could be as damaging to 
its own prestige as it could be fatal to long- 
range peace prospects in the Congo, 


Memorial by Menominee Indian Tribe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr, Speaker, last week 
the House of Representatives passed 
legislation to aid the Menominee Indian 
Tribe of Wisconsin, This legislation 
was designed to ease the effects of ter- 
mination of Federal supervision over the 
Menominee Indian Reservation which 
became a reality on April 30, 1961. 

The elected tribal delegates who rep- 
resented the tribe here in Washington 
during this first.session of the 87th Con- 
gress have forwarded to you as Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and to 
me as their Representative in the U.S. 
Congress the following signed memorial 
expressing gratitude on behalf of the 
Menominee Indian people for the action 
taken by the House of Representatives. 

I wish to express at this time my ap- 
preciation to my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle for supporting H.R. 4130 
which was introduced by me to aid the 
Menominee Indian people. Under 
unanimous consent, I include the me- 
morial from the Menominee Indian 
people in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
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MEMORIAL OF GRATITUDE TO THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
MENOMINEE TERMINATION ACT 


The Honorable Sam RAYBURN and 
The Honorable MELVIN R. Lamp: 

The undersigned, delegates of the Menomi- 
nee Indian Tribe of Wisconsin, presently 
undergoing termination of Federal trustee- 
ship under the Menominee Termination Act, 
out of a sense of gratitude for the work and 
efforts of the House of Representatives, ex- 
press to you, and through you to the mem- 
bership of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and Members of the House, 
gratitude for the efforts which have been 
made to bring about parsage of H.R. 4130, 
as reported in Report No. 272, 87th Congress, 
Ist session, under date of April 24, 1961. 
This act, vitally needed to give termination 
a chance to be successful with the Menomi- 
nee Indian people, has been brought about 
through the great care and attention of the 
sponsor, Hon. MELVIN R. Latrp, and of the 
membership of the committee; and it is the 
purpose of this memorial to accord appro- 
priate recognition on behalf of the Menomi- 
nee Indian people. 

JEROME GRIGNON. 
AL M. Donor, 
May 12, 1961. 


Italian Team Launches Jupiter Missile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
insert into the Record a brief article, 
“New Link in the Missile Chain,” by Bob 
Considine, published in a recent issue of 
the New York Journal American, 

The interesting part about this article 
is the story about a 10-man team from 
Italy, who were trained by the United 
States and recently executed a successful 
test of a Jupiter missile at Cape Can- 
averal. The team ‘has since returned to 
Italy where it will help man a Jupiter 
missile base as a part of NATO activities, 
Thus, Italy is fully cooperating with the 
United States in the defense of the free 
world and is one of our greatest allies, 

The article reads as follows: 

New Link IN Missie CHAIN 
(By Bob Considine) 

Care Canaveran;—In the excitement at- 
tending the preparation for America’s first 
manned suborbital lob, sight was lost of 
the fact that we gained a valuable ally in 
our spreading network of missile bases. 

A 10-man Italian team, trained first in 
Italy and then given postgraduate work here 
at this crossroads of the future, planned and 
recently executed a perfect test of a Jupiter 
intermediate range ballistic missile. Italians 
were in every position of control during the 
fueling of the bird, the incredibly compli- 
cated countdown, and the launch. The 
Jupiter sped 1,500 nautical miles down the 
test runge and hit the proper target area. 

The team returned to Italy last week and 
will be the prime operations group manning 
a Jupiter base which is already in existence 
there. The base is part of NATO, and the 
agreement between this country and Italy 
is similar to the United States-British and 
United States-Turkish pacts in respect to 
missiles. Under this newest pact, the deci- 
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sion to launch missiles would be made by 
Saceur—the Supreme European Commander, 
after due consultation with Washington, 
Rome, and NATO. 

Italian crews will be trained by Americans 
until such time as Italians can take over 
the program. All must know or learn to 
speak English. All are Italian Air Force 
people. 

Despite all the wonders one sees at Can- 
averal, we still haven't arrived at the stage 
where a button will take care of our defense 
problems. 

President Kennedy's decision to cut back 
the B-70 program to the development of a 
few prototypes is a cause for alarm in many 
an Air Force general's heart. This 2,000- 
miles-per-hour manned bomber wouid be a 
natural next and perhaps last step in our 
conventional bomber program, just as B—-29's 
gave way to B-36's and 36's to 47's and 47's 
to 52's and 52's, in a sense, to 58's. 

The blunt truth is that the Air Force be- 
lieves it is perilous to depend on the relia- 
bility of the missiles we now have in being 
or on the drawing boards. It believes a 
mix of weapons, some manned, some un- 
manned, is our best insurance for the fore- 
seeable future. 

“I am deeply concerned with the need to 
maintain a proper mix of weapon systems in 
our future aerospace forces,“ Gen. Thomas 
D. White, USAF Chief of Staff, said before 
the Senate Armed Forces Committee recently. 

“There is no question, for example, that 
this country's defense posture will be greatly 
improved by the phase-in of effective and 
reliable intercontinental ballistic missiles. 
They are exceptional weapons. Nevertheless, 
they cannot perform all essential combat 
tasks. We will have to rely upon manned 
weapon systems to perform vital war func- 
tions which require on the spot, trained 
human judgment.” 

Homo sapiens still have a place in this 
space age. General White put it this way, 
in his plea for a full B-70 program: 

“There are two incontestable overriding 
mandates for the continuation of manned 
systems. The first concerns the simple but 
awesome decision to commit the force. 
Bomber aircraft can be launched with orders 
to proceed to and loiter at a prearranged 
line from which they subsequently can be 
ordered to attack—or to return, Their oper- 
ations do not pose the problem of finality 
of decision which must -inevitably accom- 
pany the launching of ballistic missiles. 

“A second mandate for the manned sys- 
tem concerns the perpetual requirement for 
operational flexibility. There will be a tre- 
mendous premium on systems which can 
look, and find, and report, and attack, and 
return, and attack again.” 


Law of Rightness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the country's greatest and 
most widely read authors today is Clar- 
ence Budington Kelland. His articles, 
stories, and novels have been read by 
people all over the world for almost 60 
years. The warm, homespun philosophy 
of his most famous literary creation, 
Scattergood Baines, reficcts the sound 
commonsense and resolute character of 
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the ideal American. Clarence Budington 
Kelland is still writing his vigorous, ac- 
tion-packed stories, and they are being 
enjoyed by millions of devoted Kelland 
fans in a way that reminds us of Charles 
Dickens and his following in the early 
19th century. 

In a special ‘article written for the 
Arizona Republic, Mr. Kelland has given 
us one of the finest expressions of good 
judgment and commonsense for the 
times in which we live that I have read 
anywhere. Under permission previously 
granted, I am inserting his article as 
follows: 

From the Arizona Republic, May 7, 1901 


Law or RIGHTNESS ALWAYS INTERVENES FOR 
HUMANITY 


(By Clarence Budington Kelland) 


Let us not succumb to terror or despair. 

Since Noah's Ark came to ground on Mount 
Ararat, thus continuing the existence of hu- 
man life on earth, there have been many 
threats of calamity. Again and again ma- 
lign powers have threatened to engulf the 
world and to destroy all that makes life 
precious to mankind. 

Again and again terrible men and ‘terrible 
forces have arisen whose march seemed ir- 
resistible and whose powers of destruction 
seemed to spell ultimate doom. History's 
tragic pages tell us of dark days when what 
existed of promise in the world had been 
shouldered to the brink of disaster, and one 
more push would hurl it into the gulf. 

But always, just as ultimate disaster 
seemed about to darken the earth, something 
happened, 

The careful perusal of hundreds of books 
relating the happenings of the past con- 
vinces of a great and wonderful truth. That 
truth made manifest by repetition down the 
ages is that there exists some law, natural 
or Divine, which intervenes and confronts 
every such threat of debacle and says to it, 
“Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” 

This is not mysticism or some eggheaded 
form of metaphysics; it is fact arrived at by 
cold logic. It is not a mere groping for 
solace or hope in a world frightened, be- 
wildered, praying for something to cling to 
in the darkness. 

How does one find truth? He finds verity 
by experiment, by collecting provable facts, 
by adding separate facts together until they 
form a true conclusion. 

When the earth came into being there ac- 
companied its birth certain Immutable laws. 
With these laws like the law of gravity, we 
are familiar, With other physical laws we 
are acquainted. They are accepted as exist- 
ing and indispensible. In our laboratories 
we are discovering new laws of nature every 
day. Who, then, dares deny that there are 
laws, imponderable, potent, which are as 
necessary and is immutable as gravity? 

In this piece we wish to propound a very 
real law, as real as any law of mathematics 
of physics. And that Is the law of the in- 
destructibility of rightness. And the power- 
lessness of wrongness to do more than 
threaten for a time until it suffers defeat. 

Communism, as exemplified by the military 
might of Russia and China and their satel- 
lites, is such a menace today. The law of the 
indestructibility of rightness will be the rock 
upon which these enemies of humanity dash 
themselves to destruction. 

Now to our proofs. 

The greatest proof is that we still survive. 
And what have we survived down the cen- 
turies? More dire dangers have threatened 
us than communism. Out of Asia erupted 
that great conqueror Genghis Khan with his 
golden horde. He overran Russia, reached 
Austria, bade fair to inundate the world. 
But the Law said to him, No farther shalt 
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thou go.” And he went no farther. He 
receded, disappeared. i 

Tamerlane conquered all of Asia, Constan- 
tinople, southern Europe, and was but a step 
away from the conquest of the world. But 
the Law intervened and he is only a memory 
today. 

The forces of Islam erupted, mastered 
Africa, poured its armies into Spain. It was 
on the point of mastering the world when 
Charles Martel, less potent than the armies 
of Islam, stopped it at Tours and the world 
was saved again. 

We study Napolean, greatest military gen- 
ius of all, He had the world all but con- 
quered when madness seized him, and he 
overreached himself and was halted and de- 
stroyed by the working of the law. 

And we come to Adolf Hitler, commanding 
the mightiest military forces on land and in 
the air that ever have been amassed. Victory 
after victory perched upon his banners. But 
he, too, went mad. England miraculously 
held out until the United States intervened. 
And this man, crushed, humiliated, took his 
own life and vanished. The Law had asserted 
itself again. ' 

Today we face once more the crucial hours. 
The idealism, the science, the military po- 
tency of communism are arrayed against us. 
They seem to surpass us in science and in 
production and in the subtle arts of propa- 
ganda. They shoot a man into space and win 
the plaudits of most of the world. The an- 
swer to this man into space will not be 
spoken save by some feeble voice. That 
answer is “What of it?“ 

So let us, in this awesome day, remember 
what has come to pass again and again, and 
never has failed. Let us be comforted by 
what thousands of years of history give as 
ample proof. And that is that there exists 
a law, natural or divine, which guarantees to 
us ultimate safety, which guarantees to us 
and our children and our children’s children 
that rightness shall prevail and that wrong- 
ness, sooner or later, shall be hurled down 
to destruction. 


Resolution of Michigan Counties 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 16,1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a letter dated May 12, 1961, from Mr. 
Gerard H. Coleman, executive secretary, 
supervisors intercounty committee: 
Supervisors INTERCOUNTY COMMITTEE, 

Detroit, Mich., May 12, 1961. 
Re S. 986, H.R. 6441, and H.R. 2403, 
Hon. Joun D. DINGELL, 
Member of Congress, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: In consider- 
ing S. 986, H.R. 6441, and H.R. 2403 before 
the 88th Congress, the purpose of which is 
to make available loans, grants, and Federal 
faith and credit to further the planning 
and construction of public facilities in urban 
areas, thereby increasing the ability of local 
government to help itself in a properly 
financed and orderly planned manner in 
solving urban problems, the supervisors 
intercounty committee, which represents 
the six Michigan counties of Macomb, Mon- 
roe, Oakland, St. Clair, Washtenaw, and 
Wayne, respectfully presents the following 
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resolution for your consideration and what- 
ever action you deem advisable: 

“Whereas the supervisors intercounty 
committee composed of representatives from 
the boards of supervisors of the Mi 
counties of Macomb, Monroe, Oakland, St. 
Clair, Washtenaw, and Wayne, has been 
vitally concerned with the inability of local 
government to finance the planning and 
construction of public facilities; and 

“Whereas there have been introduced into 
the U.S. Congress S. 986, HR. 6441, and H.R. 
2403, which would make available loans, 
grants, and Federal faith and credit to fur- 
ther the planning and construction of pub- 
lic facilities; and 

“Whereas such facilities are needed for the 
orderly development and growth of urban 
areas and are beyond the ability of local gov- 
ernment to finance; and 

“Whereas these three bills, S. 986, H.R. 
6441. and H.R. 2403, will also ald in creating 
employment in an area in which unemploy- 
Ment is reaching distressing levels; and 

“Whereas the supervisors intercounty 
Committee has already developed a partial 
list of projects which would solve some of 
these problems. and which would benefit 
from passage of these bills: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the supervisors inter- 
county committee heartily endorses and 
Supports Senate bill 986, House of Repre- 
sentatives bill 6441, and House of Represent- 
Atives bill 2403, as being vitally needed 
measures which should be enacted, thereby 
increasing the ability of local goyernment to 
help itself in a properly financed and orderly 
Planned manner, in solving urban area prob- 
Jems; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
Sent to the Senators and Representatives 
from Michigan and the National Association 
zyk County Officials for their information and 


Very truly yours, 
GERARD H. COLEMAN, 
Executive Secretary, Supervisors Inter- 
county Committee. 


The $50 Dividend Credit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, among 
ne tax change recommendations which 
he administration sent to Congress is 
one recommending the repealing of the 
tha dividend exclusion. I object to 
t recommendation. The Santa Paula 
nicle of August 24, 1961, contains an 
excellent editorial, in which it discusses 
I Proposal and points out its fallacies. 
of Sumend the editorial to the attention 
tors, and I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that it may be printed in the Appen- 
of the RECORD. 
2 There being no objection, the editorial 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Se A Tax on Bavincs 
esident Kennedy has asked Congress to 
Pn the 4-percent dividend credit asd the 
dividend exclusion. What's wrong with 
t? In our opinion, it would remove im- 
Ratte incentives for American investors to 
the dee the equity capital so necessary for 
und growth of our economy. 
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Corporate earnings are subject to taxation 
before being available for distribution as 
dividends. And then these dividends are 
taxed again. This is known as double taxa- 
tion, The present 4-percent credit offers 
only a partial relief from this unfair double 
taxation. Shareowners are therefore being 
discriminated against taxwise. Many of 
these investors are saving for their own rainy 
day, retirement, or other family purposes. 
They have put their savings in stock of 
American enterprises. 

How well does the average person under- 
stand this double taxation? Let's see how it 
works, Profits of most corporations are taxed 
by the Federal Government at rates up to 
52 percent. The Government again taxes the 
shareholder at rates from 20 to 91 percent 
for corporate earnings distributed in the 
form of dividends. Prior to 1936 this double 
taxation did not exist for most owners of 
companies. 

In 1954, Congress granted modest relief 
from this double taxation by excluding the 
first $50 of dividend income from taxation at 
the individual leyel and permitting the tax 
on the balance to be reduced by 4 percent of 
dividends from qualifying corporations. < 

Since enactment of that relief, the number 
of shareholders has approximately doubled. 
‘Today, over 15 million people who own corpo- 
ration equities benefit from this present 
partial relief from seeing their earnings pay 
taxes twice. Repeal of the credit and exclu- 
sion would not only be unfair to these 15 
million taxpayers, but it could well discour- 
age further equity investment necessary for 
the sound growth of our economy. 

Corporations provide the only means 
whereby everyone, instead of a few, can read- 
ily participate in a growing America. In view 
of this, it is unfortunate that our present 
laws discriminate against the corporate form 
of doing business by taxing company profits 
and then taxing them again when the net 
profit is distributed to shareholders, while 
other forms of business are taxed only once. 

The credit and exclusion should be con- 
tinued to proyide modest relicf from double 
taxation for these 15 million owners of cor- 
porations. In fact, both should be increased 
to encourage even broader ownership. 

What are your views on this important tax 
question? If you wish to make known your 
thinking there is a way. Senators KUCHEL 
and Encie, Senate Office Building, and Con- 
gressman TEAGUE, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C., are always glad to hear 
from the folks back home on pending legis- 
lation. 


American International Academy Fosters 
Pan Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following speeches delivered April 18, 
1961, in Panama City, Panama, at the 
investiture ceremony of the American 
International Academy. This fine or- 
ganization is playing an important role 
in fostering understanding and coopera- 
tion between the peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Those presented with diplomas as fel- 
lows of the Academy were Mr. Nathan A. 
Reid and Mr. Walter C. Watson—the 
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former a citizen of Panama and the lat- 
ter of the United States. Our Ambassa- 
dor to the Republic of Panama, the Hon- 
orable Joseph S. Farland, made the pre- 
sentations to these two distinguished 
representatives of pan-American friend- 
ship. 

The speeches follow: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY Gro. W. WESTERMAN, 
INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY, AMERICAN IN- 
TERNATIONAL ACADEMY, ON OCCASION OF IN- 
VESTITURE CEREMONY AT KOL SHEARITH Is- 
RAEL, PANAMA CITY, APRIL 18, 1961 
His Excellency, the U.S. Ambassador to 

Panama, members of the diplomatic corps, 

members of the clergy, representatives of the 

Governments of Panama and the United 

States, military and civilian officials of the 

Canal Zone, distinguished friends, it is es- 

pecially pleasing to greet, both effusively and 

cordially, the distinguished friends who have 
come here this evening to witness a simple 
ceremony such as the conferring of member- 
ship upon two Americans tried and proved 
in the spirit and ideals of pan-Americanism. 

We are conducting this act just outside the 
week set aside annually for observance of 
pan-Americanism. Of special significance 
is the fact that it is being carrier out in the 
historic city in which the ideal of conti- 
nental unity, first conceived by the libera- 
tor, Simon Bolivar, found its expression in 
the Treaty of Union signed at the Congress 
of Panama in 1826. 

The purpose of pan-Americanism is to 
promote friendly relations and mutual un- 
derstanding among the American peoples, 
in order to strengthen the peaceful senti- 
ments that have characterized the evolution 
of this hemisphere. 

A principal aim of the American Interna- 
tional Academy since its creation in 1898, is 
ti help in fostering pan-American coopera- 
tlon and solidarity through membership of 
persons deyoted to the principles of politi- 
cal liberty and human progress. This devo- 
tion is what is needed today to give new 
Strength and vigor to the democratic way of 
life, and it is symbolized In the membership 
being conferred upon such upstanding citi- 
gens as Mr. Walter C. Watson and Mr, 
Nathan A. Reid. ‘ 

We are in the midst of a period in which 
the democratic way of life is being severely 
tested. An active communism and a some- 
times misguided nationalism are competing 
for the allegiance of the underprivileged, 
the disgruntled, the weakminded, or the 
merely dissatisfied. The threat of a third 
world war and the grim spector of atomic 
weapons as well as intercontinental ballistic 
missiles hang over us. Now, man’s successes 
in rocketry and space explorations tend to 
confound many who are not anchored in 
their political beliefs or convictions. 

In such a world the attainment of the 
democratic ideal is not something which 
can await our leisure. Democracy's greatest 
hope lies in a progressive realization of 
James Truslow Adams’ dream: That dream 


cot a land in which life should be better 


and richer and fuller for every man, with 
opportunities for each according to ability 
and achievement.” 

In these days of discord, conflict, and ten- 
sion we would do well to apply the princi- 
ples of Pan-Americanism in finding solutions 
for the tremendous problems of Latin Amer- 
ica. Over half of the people of this region 
are undernourished; nearly half are illiter- 
ate. The overwhelming majority are prop- 
ertyless, both land and natural resources 
being concentrated in the hands of a few, 
Over half the working population lives and 
toils under semifeudal conditions which re- 
tard health, welfare, and education. Until 
the new, more broadly based social, eco- 
nomic, and political equilibrium is achieved, 
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Latin America will remain an area of tur- 
moil. 

The responsibility of what is happening 
throughout this hemisphere is mine and 
yours. It involves the abandonment of in- 
difference. It means a closer adherence to 
the spirit of Pan-Americanism which bids 
us to dedicate ourselves to the collective 
achievement of political liberty, social secu- 
rity, and economic prosperity. We must 
strive to strengthen the imperfections of 
democracy, by continuing our collaboration 
on matters of mutual concern both directly 
and through international organizations, as 
befits neighboring republics sharing a com- 
mon faith in freedom, social justice, and 
Christian belief. We must find a way to 
live happily together according to the prin- 
ciples of Pan-Americanism, or continue defi- 
nitely to have within our lives all the ag- 
onies of war, hatred, frustration, and des- 
peration. 

In order to preserve our democratic way 
of life we must prove that it is capable of 
resolving the urgent and undelayable socio- 
economic problems and political disorders of 
this second half of our century. No democ- 
racy will be able to endure if it is not capable 
of liberating man from misery, ignorance, 
and injustice; no democracy will survive if 
it is unable to satisfy the vital needs of a 
growing population; no democracy can re- 
main triumphant if it fails to raise living 
standards to reasonable human levels. 

The world today is divided by two great 
ideological forces. On one side there is the 
force that thrives on the ills of mankind 
such as poverty, hunger, disease, illiteracy, 
unrest; on the other side is the force which 
seeks to promote man’s natural desires for 
individual liberty, human dignity, personal 
well-being. It is contrary to all reasonable 
supposition to conceive that the voters of 
this hemisphere, in any considerable num- 
ber, would ever willingly enslave themselves 
to a system which demands the surrender of 
individual freedom, renunciation of what- 
ever religion they may hold, or abject sub- 
jection to any state. 

But the great majority of the voting and 
nonvoting population of Latin America has 
already awakened and is definitely on the 
march. These people demand more active 
participation in the destinies of their re- 
spective countries. They welcome inter- 
national cooperation but without arrogance 
and without prejudice. What yesterday was 
resignation among them is today noncon- 
formity and protest. All of us, then, find 
ourselves living through the anguish and 
the urgency of dissatisfied aspirations. To 
satisfy these aspirations is the task of 
democracy of our day; or, as President Ken- 
nedy said in his Pan American Day talk Inst 
Friday: “Our task is to build a society of 
men and women conscious of their individual 
identity, of their national aspirations and 
also of their common hemisphere interests.” 

Pan-Americanism holds us together not 
merely because of geographic bonds, but 
through a system of representative govern- 
ments dedicated to serve both the desires and 
interests of thelr own peoples as well as 
those of the inter-American community. 

I realizé that for the continuing vitality 
of the inter-American system the spiritual, 
social, political, cultural, and economic prog- 
ress of all the peoples of the hemisphere is 
necessary. I share, then, with all of you 
present the conviction that free peoples who 
respect human rights, the dignity of the 
individual, and the equality of nations can, 
through cooperation, not only preserve their 
liberties, traditions and cultures but also 
build a better and fuller life for themselves 
and their children. 
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this evening's activity. His presence here has 
once again demonstrated his genuine desire 
to promote the highest degree of good will 
among the peoples of ‘the Americas. In 
direct contrast to the characters portrayed 
in the novel, “The Ugly American,” Am- 
bassador Farland has undoubtedly earned 
himself the title of The Handsome Ameri- 
can,” by using his many talents to win 
friends and influence people to the glory of 
the country he represents. 

Our sincere thanks to— A 

Mr. Ralph de Lima, president of Congre- 
gation Kol Shefirith Israel, for the privilege 
of using this hall: 

The gracious Miss Emily Butcher who 
seemingly has not yet learned to say No“ 
when it comes to cooperating with her gifted 
musical groups; 

Pfc. Bertram LD. Monroe and his accom- 
panist, Sgt. Willam Johnson III. both of 
the 79th U.S. Army Band, for their willing 
instrumental contribution; 

Rabbi Nathan Witkins and the Reverend 
E. S. Alphonse for their spiritual offerings; 

Col. John K. Eney for the spontaneous 
cooperation of his USACarib office; 

Members of the diplomatic corps accredited 
to Panama; officials from this country as well 
as the Canal Zone and military command; 
and to all our distinguished friends, 

This evening in the name of the American 
International Academy we assemble here in 
this sacred edifice to bear witness to an 
expressive act of mutual understanding and 
good neighborliness. May we all reaffirm our 
faith in the eternal truths upon which pan- 
Americanism is founded, and from which 
flows all the strength and the greatness of 
our inter-American community. May we 
also keep shining and unsullied before us 
the essential value of being good neighbors. 
REMARKS or WALTER C. WATSON ON BEING 

MADE A FELLOW OF THE AMERICAN INTERNA- 

TIONAL ACADEMY, APRIL 18, 1961 


The Honorable Dr, Westerman, Your Ex- 
cellency Ambassador Farland, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, the honor of 
accepting the awards presented to Mr. Nathan 
Reid and myself this evening has been given 
me. Though I sincerely believe that this 
task should have been entrusted to my fel- 
low honoree whose qualifications as a public 
spenker excel mine by far, at his insistence 
I shall attempt to carry out this assignment 
and I plead for your indulgence. 

Dr. Harry Cohen, of New York City, provost 
of the American International Academy, is 
personally known to me. He is a man in 
public life who holds that it is the duty of 
all citizens of the United States to help 
strengthen the links which join our country 
to the Republic of Panama. And, in prac- 
tice, he does everything in his power to fos- 
ter good will toward Panama and its citizens. 
I feel sure, you all agree with me, that his 
organization has done the cause of pan- 
Americanism a great good by the appoint- 
ment of a Panamanian of the distinction 
and merit of Dr. George W. Westerman as 
its International secretary. On behalf of my 
fellow honoree and myself, we most heart- 
ily cOngratulate Dr. Westerman on this ad- 
ditional honor which has come to him and 
of which he is most deserving. 

The last person from this Isthmus of 
Panama to have been made a fellow of the 
academy was Dofin Ester Neira de Calvo, of 
the Pan American Union, in Washington. 
She followed into this organization such 
distinguished Isthmianites as Second Vice 
President Heraclio Barletta, Ambassador 
Eusebio Morales, Eduardo Ritter Alslan, 
Miss Isabel Mendoza, former vice minister 
of education, and Don Hugo C. Bycroft, well- 
known civic worker. i 

We are proud to follow In this line and to 
be associated with the men and women of 
this hemisphere identified with the Ameri- 
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can International Academy because of their 
adherence to the ideals of Pan-Americanism. 
This list includes such dignitaries as ex- 
President Harry Truman; ex-President Man- 
uel A. Odria of Peru; Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt: Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, grandson of Pres- 
ident U. S. Grant; Gen. Lewis H. Hershey, 
US. Director of Selective Service; Gen. Car- 
los Quintanilla Quiroga, Bolivian Ambassa- 
dor to the Holy See; Dean Eudore Dubeau of 
the University of Montreal; Bishop Benja- 
min Eckhardt of Canada, Rector Luis Gar- 
rido of the University of Mexico; Chancellor 
Rufus B. Van Kleinsmid, University of 
Southern California; Ambassador Jose Ga- 
briel Navarro of Chile; Congreesman George 
A. Dondero, Senator William H. King, and 
numerous others. 

We are grateful to you, Dr. Westerman, for 
having made this momentous occasion In our 
lives possible. Your recommendation that 
we be honored in this way invokes within 
us great pride and profound gratitude. 
Through you we extend our heartfelt thanks 
to that eminent citizen of the world, Pro- 
vost Harry Cohen, and to the academic coun- 
cil for the confidence they repose in us. We 
shall always strive to be ‘worthy of this 
trust and shall endeavor to live up to the 
high and noble ideals of the Academy of 
which we are now proudly a part. 

A wise woman once wrote that gratitude 
is much more than a verbal expression of 
thanks, “Action,” she said, expresses more 
gratitude than speech.” In other words she 
implied advice was that we let our grati- 
tude be known by what we do. 

By continuing in our circumscribed and 
unspectacular way to foster good will and 


human brotherhood we hope to prove worthy 


of this tribute to ourselves and our respec- 
tive communities. i 

May I here observe that our great Ameri- 
can President, John F. Kennedy, who is fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the immortal 
F. DR., has given new meaning to the words 
of F DR. who in 1933 gave birth to the good 
neighbor policy, stating: ? 

In the field of the world policy T would 
dedicate this Nation to the policy of the 
good neighbor.” 

Years of bitter trinl have proven that this 
is the only policy which can bring peace and 
harmony to our relations with each other. 
But, this policy must be the result of ac- 
tions and not words. We must commit our- 
selves, all of us—Americans from North, 
South, and Central regions—to dedicate all 
of our time, energy, and effort to making it 
a reality. 

As Dr. Westerman so cloquently stated in 
his opening address, the human race is now 
passing through one of its greatest crises. 
Never before have we passed through a pe- 
riod of greater challenge to our democratic 
wey of life. It is a challenge to those of us 
who recognize democracy as a force to be 
used and not a form to be served. 

Despite the claims of those who would 
impose their totalitarian ideology of com- 
munism upon us, no existing form of gov- 
ernment is better equipped than democracy 
to build bridges of understanding between 
man and man, and between one people and 
another, without regard to raco or creed, 

The ideological struggle has become criti- 
cal as a result of the unparalleled progress 
during the past 40 years in controlling 
man's relations to the physical world. The 
tragedy of this tremendous progress in the 
control of the physical world is that no 
corresponding progress has been made in 
the understanding of human relations. 
This tragedy has brought us to a crisis. 
The accelerated during the past 40 
years in understanding and applying the 
physical sciences has brought about a 
shrinking of the world, whereby we are liv- 
ing next door to peoples who do not under- 
stand us and whom we do not understand; 
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and it has brought us also a strain upon the 
capacity of the individual citizen to eval- 
uate world events. 

This strain stems from the increased ve- 
locity in the change of public opinion. 
Never before in the world’s history has the 
individual citizen been given so little time 
in which to reappraise his relationships to 
other peoples in the light of changing events. 
No longer does he have an appreciable time 
lag between the reporting of one news event 
and another in which to reflect and come 
to a deliberate conclusion. The increased 
yelocity in the dissemination of news has 
inevitably brought with it an increased ve- 
locity in the change of public opinion. 

Because of all this I repeat that our only 
hope lies in the fulfillment of the good neigh- 
bor policy. We owe it to ourselves and the 
world at large to unite in bonds of common 
brotherhood and properly to present a 
united front against those who would, by 
force or intrigue, impose their totalitarian 
ideologies upon us. We must build bridges 
of understanding between man and man, be- 
tween people and people. 

How shall we build these bridges of com- 
Prehension so essential to our democratic 
way of life? I readily admit my limitations 
to speak authoritatively on the subject but 
it is obvious, even to my layman's mind, that 
the avenues immediately at hand are the 
approaches of government to government 
and people to people. We build bridges of 
Understanding when we act with reasonable 
deliberation in appraising our neighbors. 

We who are members of the free democ- 
racles must approach the problem of this 
troubled world with an inspired hope and a 
determined courage, not with the pessimism 
of Diogenes. It is said that when he was 
about to die, he asked to be buried face 
downward because the world would soon be 
upside down anyway. We, with an inspired 
hope and faith in our heritage, must convert 
the problems of today into opportunities for 
human service. 

How shall we build bridges of human un- 
derstanding between man and man? By a 
ready acknowledgment that although con- 
temporary values and goals shift and change 
With changing conditions, there is a set of 
Universal standards by which we must govern 
our conduct and which include: justice and 
fair dealing, honesty, truthfulness, observ- 
ance of covenants, recognition of regularly 
constituted authority, due regard for the 
rights and feelings of others, cooperation and 
Mutual assistance, disposition to carry one's 
load, tolerance, respect for individuality and 
Mutual respect. 

How shall we bulld bridges of understand- 
ing? By being imbued with the spirit of 
being our brother's keeper, regardless of his 
race, creed, or color, and by not restricting or 
isolating man from man by walls of preju- 
dice, bigotry, or intolerance. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY INVESTI- 
TURE CEREMONY, SALON ABRAHAM D. MEL- 
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Nathan A. Reid 


Supervisor of a vital U.S. nayal installa- 
tion in the Canal Zone; a citizen of the Re- 
Public of Panama who, through his years of 
Social contribution, has been helping to 
Achieve for the Isthmian community the 
ubundant life in things material and the 
noble life in things spiritual; a man of con- 
Viction without bigotry; courage without 
Pugnacity; self-respect without vanity; re- 
Bard for human dignity without bombast; a 
Crusader for the democratic ideals embodied 
in Pan-Americanism. 

It ik my pleasure to present you with a 
diploma as a Fellow in the American Inter- 
national Academy, and to confer upon you 
the Star and Crosa of Academic Honor of that 
Organization, 

AMBASSADOR FARLAND, 
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Walter C. Watson 


Supervisor of a vital U.S. naval installa- 
tion in the Canal Zone; a citizen of the 
United States who, through his years of social 
contribution, has been helping to achieve for 
the isthmian community the abundant life 
in things material and the noble life in 
things spiritual; a man of conviction without 
bigotry; courage without pugnacity; self- 
respect without vanity; regard for human 
dignity without bombast; a crusader for the 
democratic ideals embodied in Pan-Ameri- 
canism. 

It is my pleasure to present you with a 
diploma as a Fellow in the American Inter- 
national Academy, and to confer upon you 
the Star and Cross of Academic Honor of that 
organization, 

AMBASSADOR FARLAND. 


The New York Mirror Series on Italian- 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr, ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wsh to in- 
sert into the Recorp the concluding two 
articles in the series on eminent Amer- 
icans of Italian origin as published by 
the New York Mirror. The article in the 
issue of Sunday, May 14, 1961, is about 
John F. Cuneo, head of the well-known 
Cuneo Press, one of the largest printing 
and book publishing companies in the 
world. The article in the issue of Mon- 
day, May 15, is about the Nobel Prize- 
winning physicist Dr. Emilio Segre. 

The series thus described highlights 
in the lives of eminent Italian-Ameri- 
cans in various fields, such as the judici- 
ary, education, politics, literature, sci- 
ence, the business world, and others. It 
merely proves once again that no group 
has a monopoly on good, or evil. All 
groups in this country have made nota- 
ble contributions to the growth and de- 
velopment of America, and it is the con- 
tributions that are important not the 
misdeeds of the few in each group which 
give it a bad name. 

The New York Mirror and the authors 
of the series, Miss Ara Piastro and Harry 
Atlshuler, deserve to be commended for 
helping to dispel prejudice. The articles 
referred to above are as follows: 

From the New York Mirror, May 14. 1981 

Tue CUNEOS: Empme BUILDERS 
(By Ara Piastro and Harry Altshuler) 

When Mrs. O'Leary's cow kicked over the 
celebrated lantern on October 8, 1871, start- 
ing the Chicago fire, there already was an- 
other less spectacular flame burning high 
in that city. It was the Cuneo family, blaz- 
ing with energy. 

The first of them in this country, Gio- 
vanni Batista Cuneo, came from Genoa in 
1847 and settled in Chicago, While his brother 
Andrew trekked on with the pioneers to 
California. Giovanni was a successful busi- 
nessman, and his son, Frank, in his turn 
buit up a large wholesale fruit business and 
developed real estate interests also. He is 
remembered as the founder of Chicago's 
Cuneo Memorial Hospital. 

The third generation appeared to take 
another turn. John F. Cuneo, born to Frank 
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and his wife Amelia on December 24, 1885, 
was a bookish lad—with an unsuspected gift 
for salesmanship. He went to the private 
University School in Chicago, then tackled 
an engineering course at Yale, but his real 
interest was in books, particularly those 
with fine bindings. He didn't want to go 
into his father's business. 

Engineering, he decided, held no genuine 
lure for him unless it was connected with 

books, preferably beautiful ones. He 
went back to Chicago and started a small 
bookbinding firm. Then he had to fling him- 
self into the business world, to get con- 
tracts to keep the plant going. 

He did it so successfully that Cuneo Press, 
Inc., now is one of the world's largest print- 
ing and book manufacturing establishments. 
Recent volume has been at the rate of $60 
million a year. The company occuples al- 
most 3 million square feet of space in Chi- 
cago, besides large plants in Philadelphia, 


Milwaukee, Los Angeles, Kokomo, Ind, and 


Weehawken, N.J. 

It has 6,200 employees. It prints and 
binds practically every type of printed mat- 
ter. Each month its presses roll out more 
than 32 million copies of magazines for 
various publishers, and more than 83 million 
rotogravure newspaper supplements. 

Besides books and magazines, the com- 
pany prints millions of catalogs, trade pub- 
lications, labels, and even railroad time- 
tables. It is also one of the major pro- 
ducers of Bibles, 

Cuneo never let his growing interest in 
business distract him from his first love, 
fine bindings. He still collects them, as 
well as rare first editions and Italian primi- 
tive and renaissance paintings, His paint- 
ing collection has been exhibited at the gal- 
leries of Notre Dame University. 

After his marriage in 1930 to the former 
Julia Sheppard, he established a farmhome 
at Libertyville, II., as a place to relax, But 
Cuneo’s idea of relaxation was to stock the 
place with purebred cattle, and before long 
he was involved in a dairy business, Haw- 
thorn-Mellody Farms, which has grown al- 
most as large as his printing business. It 
now runs dairies and ice cream plants across 
the country from Kansas City to Buffalo, 
and Cuneo permits himself one joyous boast: 
“we make the best ice cream in the world.” 

In both World Wars, the country called on 
his services, putting his wide knowledge of 
the graphic arts to work, in the first one as 
associate chief of the Labor Department's 
poster division, and in the second as a 
member of the War Labor Board's advertis- 
ing section, 

He and his wife have two children, John 
Jr. and Mrs. J. C. Bowes, and two grand- 
children. 

In both Chicago and Libertyville, the in- 
defatigable Cuneo is active in community 
affairs. In a self-effacing way, too, he has 
devoted much help to charitable organiza- 
tions, One of them is a foundation he 
established which gives scholarships for edu- 
cational and scientific purposes. 

He has received Papal decorations as a 
Commander of St. Sylvester of the Grand 
Cross, Knight of Malta, and Knight of the 
Equestrian Order of the Holy Sepulchre, 

He is a director of a big Chicago bank, 
the Continental Commercial, and chairman 
of the executive committee of National Food 
Stores. But this emphasis on the worldly 
and bodily needs of man has never made him 
lose sight of his prime interest: the printed 
word, which feeds the mind. 

[From the New York Mirror, May 15, 1961] 
Tue NOBLEMAN IL Duce OUSTED 
(By Ara Piastro ànd Harry Altshuler) 

When he stood before the august Swedish 
Academy to accept the Nobel Prize in physics 
for 1959, Prof, Emilio Segre quoted a line 


from Dante: ` 
“Tu se’ lo mio maestro e ìl mio autore. 
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“Thou art my master and my author,” he 
said of the late great physicist Enrico Fermi, 
under whom he had studied. “I learned 
from him not only a good part of the physics 
I know but above all, an attitude of constant 
devotion to science which has affected all my 
work,” Segre explained. 

No one could ever doubt Segre’s devotion 
to science and the questing, questioning 
‘spirit of man. 

In other sorts of circumstances, his de- 
votion has been less wholehearted. Musso- 
Unt, for instance, could never get the man 
to knuckle under. He was director of the 
physics laboratory at the University of Pa- 
lermo, and already a famous man in 1938, 
when the Duce kicked him out of the job. 

Segre sailed for America, a new life, a new 
career, and greater triumphs. 

He was born in Tivoli, a suburb of Rome, 
on Feb, 1, 1905, and attended schools in 
Tivoli and Rome. Entering the University 
of Rome as an engineering student in 1922 
he soon transferred to physics and took his 
doctor’s degree as Fermi's first doctoral stu- 
dent in 1928. After 2 years of compulsory 
service in the Italian Army, he returned to 
his studies, teaching and working closely 
with Fermi. 

Then came the abrupt shift of scene in 
1938, Dr. Segre went to the University of 
California at Berkeley, first as a research as- 
sociate in the radiation laboratory and then 
as a lecturer in the physics department. 
From 1943 to 1946—the crucial years in the 
development of atomic energy—he was a 
group leader in the Los Alamos Laboratory 
of the super-sécret Manhattan District. In 
1946 he returned to the University of Call- 
fornia as professor of physics and still holds 
that post. He became a U.S. citizen in 1944. 

To scientists, the bibliography of his more 
than 120 published papers on such topics as 
“Quantum Theory of Fluorescence” or “Nu- 
clear Radii from Antiproton Measurements,” 
is vastly exciting. 

Some of his scattered paragraphs, however, 
are in simple powerfully beautiful language 
that gives the average man a glimpse of the 
measure of his mind. ; 

Comparing the roles of theory and experi- 
ment, he wrote recently: “We know the 
human mind is less imaginative and fertile 
than nature; that experimental confirma- 
tion Is a prime necessity in the physical 
sciences.” ¢ 

And again: “The postwar years have seen 
the opening of the purposeful study, experi- 
mental and theoretical, of the ‘elementary’ 
particles and the beginning of the explora- 
tion of the subnuclear world. Theory and 
experiment in strong and continuous inter- 
play have both contributed to the at least 
partial elucidation of the new domain. But 
the same thing that happened to Columbus, 
who, when seeking the route to India pre- 
dicted by the geographers, discovered 
America instead, has repeated itself several 
times in the subnuclear world, Continuing 
this figure of speech, I may say that the 
continents discovered by the explorers con- 
siderably outnumber the predictions of the 
geographers.” 

Together with other scientists, Dr. Segre 
discovered the elements technetium and as- 
tatine, and plutonium 239 with its fission- 
able properties. 

His recent work has been on the antipro- 
ton, which was only a theory of the English 
physicist Paul Dirac until Dr. Segre and his 
California colleague, Owen Chamberlain, ac- 
tually discovered it: It was for this work 
that Segre and Chamberlain shared the 
Nobel Prize. It has vast implications con- 
cerning the symmetry of the universe, what 
matter is really like, and even what strange 
things may be in store for men if they ever 
go out amid the stars. 

Dr. Segre and his wife, the former Elfriede 
Spiro, have a son Claudio, and two daugh- 
ters, Amelia and Fausta. 
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His work in his laboratory, his teaching 
not only at Berkeley but also in New York, 
Illinois, Rio de Janeiro and elsewhere, has 
furthered man’s eternal quest into the na- 
ture of the universe and the elements that 


compose it. 


Commuter and Other Passenger Services 
on the New Haven Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, one of the 
major problems facing the people of 
Connecticut, and especially residents of 
Fairfield County, is the deterioration. of 
service by the New Haven Railroad. 
This problem is an urgent one to some 
30,060 people who must use the rail- 
road to commute to their jobs each day. 

The Honorable ABNER W. SIBAL, of the 
Fourth Connectieut District, which em- 
braces all of Fairfield County, has intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
a bill proposing an interstate compact in 
which Connecticut, New York, and other 
affected States would unite to bring 
about an improvement in commuter and 
other passenger services by the New 
Haven Railroad. I hope that Repre- 
sentative Smat's excellent suggestion will 
be given serious consideration by the 
States concerned and by the Congress, 
which must give its consent to the pro- 
posed compact. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Srsar’s bill, H.R. 6705, 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, together with an editorial from 
the Westport Town Crier entitled “Un- 
solved Problem,” which comments favor- 
ably upon it, following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill (H.R. 
6705) to grant the consent of Congress 
to the States of Connecticut and New 
York, and other affected States, to enter 
into a compact relating to the taking of 
action to bring about improvement in 
commuter and other passenger services 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, and editorial were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
consent of Congress is hereby given to the 
States of Connecticut and New York, and 
any other State affected by the commuter 
and other passenger services of the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Railroad. to enter 
into a compact designed to ald in the main- 
tenance and improvement of such services 
of such railroad in the States which are 
parties to such compact, and such compact, 
among other things— 

(1) shall provide machinery necessary for 
the determination of the need of such rail- 
road for public funds and the uses to which 
such funds should be put; 

(2) shall contain provisions to insure that 
any public funds made avullable would be 
used to improve commuter and other pas- 
senger services; 

(3) shall provide for financial participa- 
tion by each State which is a party to the 
compact; and 
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(4) shall provide for giving the public a 
voice in the policies of such railroad insofar 
as they relate to commuter and other pas- 
senger services. 

Src. 2. No such compact shall be binding 
or obligatory on any party thereto unless it 
shall have been ratified by the legislature of 
each State which is a party thereto and shall 
have been approved by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this Act is hereby expressly reserved. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEM 


Congressman Srsau’s proposal for an inter- 
state authority as a further step toward solu- 
tion of the commuter problem in States 
served by the New Haven Railroad comes as 
a timely reminder that the matter of the New 
Haven is by no means finished business. 

It is true that the legislatures of three out 
of four States have approved multimillion- 
dollar tax conceesions designed to aid the 
railroad. The commuters have coughed up 
with still another 10-percent fare increase. 
Not only, however, do a number of the other 
points in the agreed-upon program await 
implementation, but the overall economic 
climate assures that the emergency program 
itself will not be enough, 


It will be recalled that the four-State 
emergency project involved State ald, which 
is partially arranged for; commuter contri- 
bujfon, which was first to come; Federal aid 
in the form of repeal of the tax on passenger 
transportation, for which the Kennedy ad- 
ministration has shown no enthusiasm; and 
a program of improvement of service on the 
part of the railroad, which is hardly visible 
as yet. 

Even these, however, do not strike at the 
heart of the problem. Thanks largely to the 
system of super highways that has been de- 
veloped—and is still being developed—the 
New Haven's freight revenues are not likely 
to rise to the former level. Even with the 
tax concessions, it is not at all certain that 
carrying commuters is not, per se, a losing 
proposition. This combination can only 
mean continued financial distress for the 
railroad and continucd pressure on commu- 
ter service. 

It was all to the good that our lawmakers, 
finally and belatedly, stepped in and per- 
formed an emergency bailout for the New 
Haven. The fact is, however, that they did 
so without adequate background information 
and with no real plan for the future. They 
failed entirely to answer the really basic 
questions: Will it be possible to continue 
commuter operations under private manage- 
ment, or should the public take a hand? Is 
the present operating management ade- 
quate? How feasible are plans for complete 
operating reorganization, such as the Bald- 
win-Towers proposal? 

These are just a few of the questions that 
must be answered. The time to look for 
those answers is now, not when the next 
severe crisis raises its ugly head. Connecti- 
cut has suffered from Ex-Governor Ribicoff’s 
6-year neglect of this problem. It is en- 
couraging to see freshman Congressman 
Sinan urging a look ahead. He deserves the 
Legislature's support. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be recelved for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mcm- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
— Rrconn should be processed through this 
office, 


Massachusetts Lauds National Command- 
er John E. Erickson, Veterans of World 
War I, U.S. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
wish to include part of my remarks de- 
livered at a dinner in honor of John E. 

n, national commander of the 
Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A., 
held under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts in the town hall 
in Stoneham, Mass., on Sunday evening, 
May 14, 1961. Department Commander 
Edwin Hayden Lombard was toastmaster 
of the evening: 

REMARKS or THE HONORABLE THOMAS J. LANE, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Greetings, in my travels—from’ barracks 
to barracks—I have noticed a special spirit 
that distinguishes the Veterans of World War 
I of the U.S.A. from other veterans’ groups. 

Like them, we are united by shared 
memories. 

And we have our own legislative program. 

But more important than these—in some 
respects—are the social ties that 

orm comradeship into friendship. 

This closer relationship is evidenced by the 
Warm welcome that we give to our national 
Commander, John E. Erickson, here in the 
hometown of Department Commander Edwin 

Lombard 


Stoneham sent many volunteers to serve 
With the famous 26th Yankee Division. That 
Was one of the first to fight in 1917, and 
earned one of the best combat records in 
the American Expeditionary Force. 

Stoneham has a long tradition of service 
for freedom, beginning with the farmers and 
tradesmen who fought a short distance from 
here, at Bunker Hill, and Concord and Lex- 


This area is rich in patriotic traditions. 
That spirit was exemplified on May 5 
2 this year. Our neighbor from Derry, 
A., less than 40 miles north of Stoneham, 
e the world’s first true astronaut as he 
Operated the manual controls of the space 
Capsule named Freedom 7 115 miles above 
the earth. 
What inspired Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr., 
With pioneering courage? 
It was the example of his parents and his 
community, 
His father served In World War I, and 
World War II. 
i In the years between and since, he made 
t a datly custom to fly the American flag 
Outside his home, and outside his downtown 
Usiness office. 
His son grew up as a participant in this 
Moving ritual. Patriotic reverence for the 
. and the ideals that it symbolizes, 
developed the courage and the faith in free- 
dom that we admire in Commander Shepard. 
As veterans of World War I, we feel that 
We are related in spirit to this brave young 
Oficer of the U.S. Navy. 
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Our active service ended long ago but from 
that experience we learned a continuing 
devotion to what is best for our country. 

There are some people with no faith in 
anything but themselves who seize upon 
the slightest pretext to discredit the vet- 
erans and the organizations that represent 
them. 

It was our turn to be the target a short 
time ago when some newspapers carried 
the report that the veterans of World War 
I had spent over $200,000 in lobbying for a 
separate monthly pension for all veterans of 
the First World War. This made us out to 
be “Mr. Big! among all the lobbies. 

Our guest of honor, National Commander 
Erickson, promptly exposed the false charge 
that our organization had spent more money 
on lobbying efforts in 1960, than any other 
of the 283 groups who must report on these 
activities to the Congress. - 

As a matter of fact, we had only spent 
$31,000, including items that did not have to 
be reported, such as the purchase of office 
equipment and miscellaneous outlays. 

We knew that our organization was grow- 
ing rapidly, but we also knew that it was 
not so prosperous that it could spend more 
money on influencing legislation than the 
National Association of Manufacturers, for 
example, or any of the other powerful 
lobbies. 

Although the truth is that we spent 
$31,000 instead of $200,000 for this purpose, 
the charge that was subsequently disproved 
shows that some people on the outside are 
“jumping the gun“ and are apprehensive 
about the actual progress we are making. 

For this growth we give credit to the ener- 
getic leadership of Comdr. John E. Erickson. 

Last year we had a membership of 170,000. 

It is expected that the total will pass the 
200,000 mark, by the time of the national 
convention in September. 

In the name of the 67 barracks in Massa- 
chusetts with returns still coming in we 
thank our national commander for his hard 
work and his success in building up the 
Veterans of World War I of the U.S.A. 

I think that some of his ancestors must 
have come from Massachusetts, because 
Commander Erickson typifies the patriot- 
ism, the courage, and the determination of 
the Massachusetts officer of World War I 
who gave us this battle cry: The command 
is forward." 


One Hundred and Seventieth Anniversary 
of Polish Constitution of 1791 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, on May 7, 
1961, the Polish American Congress, dis- 
trict of Connecticut, passed a resolution 
in conjunction with the commemoration 
of the 170th anniversary of the great 
Polish Constitution of 1791. The resolu- 
tion reaffirms the deep patriotism of the 
membership of the Polish American Con- 
gress and outlines certain views on our 


relations with Poland which is now suf- 
fering under Communist tyranny but 
whose people still long for freedom. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Whereas 170 years ago, a handful of Polish 
Patriots gave Poland its great constitution 
of the 8d of May 1791. 

We today, bowing to the past, resolve as 
follows: 

1. Aware of the danger confronting the 
United States from the international Com- 
munist conspiracy, we raise our voice in 
concern and alarm. The time for appease- 
ment at the expense of the freedom of other 
nations is over, as well as coexistence of 
wishful by free world politicians 
with Soviet duplicity and a cold-blooded 
policy of aggression. x: 

The new frontiers of the United States 
are the boundaries of the free world. Let us 
make sure they do not shrink. Let the grave 
words coming from the Nation's Capital find 
understanding in our hearts, and let us in- 
spire those at the helm of government by 
our attitude of firmness and readiness to 
endure the sacrifices which the time ahead 
may require of us. It is time for reappraisal, 
and for a policy of boldness carried into the 
Communist-dominated world. 

The recognition de jure by the United 
States of Polish western territories and the 
Polish western borders on the Oder and Nysa 
is necessary. It would be a strong blow at 
the link of delusion forged by Communist 
propaganda, which is scaring Eastern Euro- 
pean nations, chained to Soviet Russia by 
fears of a rebirth of German imperialism, 
that would be fostered by an unthinking 
American policy. 

2. We are reaching the millenium of the 
Polish nation, In captive Poland, this will 
be the occasion for mass propaganda that 
will distort the Polish past and glorify the 
Communist present. It is to us here in the 
free United States to show to the world the 
true face of Polish history and of Polish cul- 
ture. 

We call on Polish-American organizations 
and the clergy of Polish descent to join us 
in this task, and work for the rebirth of 
the Polish language and culture among 
Polish-American youth. 

Let us not be misled by Communist propa- 
ganda smuggled into the United States under 
the cloak of cultural exchanges. We call 
on the Government of the United States 
to close Communist agencies which spread 
Communist literature and broadcast news 
inspired by these agencies under a cultural 
cover. 

Those ruling Poland on behalf of the 
Kremlin, by their unfriendly attitude toward 
the United States, are endangering the fu- 
ture of American aid to Poland. 

We understand the concern of American 
legislators willing to help the Polish nation 
but not its regime. We must remind public 
opinion in this country that the Communist 
regime in Poland is not the legal Govern- 
ment of the Polish Republic. The test of 
legality is the same on both sides of the 
Atlantic Ocean; it is the will of the people 
expressed by free elections and not the will 
of the Soviet Politbureau sanctioned by the 
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_ concessions given Russia at Teheran and 
Yalta, 

A nation which lost millions in the last 
war fighting for freedom does not need to 
be reminded what freedom is. A nation ex- 
periencing 16 years of Communist rule 
does not need to be lectured about the evils 
of communism. Let us save this kind of 
talk for those in this country who watch 
Communist inroads into the free world with 
indifference. 

The Poznan uprising of 1956 proved that 
Poles are willing to fight againt all odds for 
ideals they cherish. Yet nobody has the 
right to call for bloodshed behind the Iron 
Curtain who is not ready to back eventual 
uprising by armed intervention. Let us 
remember that the gallant Hungarian na- 
tion received no other help than words of 
sympathy. 

We hail the Polish nation that is resist- 
ing Communist oppression under her 
spiritual leader, a great Pole and a great 
Prince of the Church, Prince Primate Cardi- 
nal Wy f 

4. We send greetings to our friends, the 
captive nations. Let us forget about what 
divided us in the past and look to the 
future. 

We do not recognize any territorial change 
or annexation brought about forcibly in 
Eastern. Europe. We are sure that freed 
from communism, Poland and its neighbors 
will be able to solve their problems 
peacefully. 

5. We greet the Cuban nation and express 
our sorrow that events have postponed her 
liberation from the Communist yoke. In the 
end justice will prevail, and Cuba will be 
free from its Communist-selected masters. 

6. We hail the great American victory in 
space flight. The achievements of freedom 
are on behalf of freedom, and for the glory 
of mankind, We warn that Soviet Russia is 
reaching for outerspace for warlike purposes. 

In adopting this resolution, we call on all 
Polish-Americans to dedicate themselves to 
the high principles and ideals expressed in 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the Polish Constitution of the 3d of May 
1791, and to be ready to bear all the sacrifices 
they may require of us. 

So, may God help us. 

Long live the United States. 

Long live free and independent Poland. 

Proposed by the Polish-American Congress, 
District of Connecticut, at Hartford, the 
7th of May 1961. 


Germany Teaches The U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker on Wednes- 
day, May 17, the Washington Daily News 
carried an eloquent editorial of tremen- 
dous impact: 

GERMANY TEACHES THE U.S.A. 


US. economic advisers increasingly are 
embarrassed by contrasts between America 
and West Germany—persistent unemploy- 
ment here as against a labor shortage there. 

Scripps-Howard Writer Roger Stuart has 
dug up a long-secret report which helps ex- 
plain the embarrassment. 

The report was made by a team of US. 
economists and submitted to the West Ger- 
man Government September 24, 1951. On 
the U.S. team was Prof. Walter Heller, now 
chairman of President Kennedy's Council of 
Economic Advisers. 
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Some of the recommendations: 

West Germany was told it couldn't achieve 
the necessary rate of industrial expansion 
if it kept on worrying about inflation. The 
government was chided for an “excessive 
concern for price stability.” 

However Dr. Ludwig Erhard, West German 
Finance Minister, knew something about in- 
flation. He had seen his parents’ life sav- 
ings lost when the mark went to pot. He 
rejected this advice. 

Dr. Erhard also was told by the U.S. ad- 
visers that a rate of interest high enough to 
stimulate any large volume of personal sav- 
ings would seriously curtall investment.” 
But German interest rates were left to find 
their own high level and so were savings 
and investment. Today West Germany is 
investing up to a quarter of its national out- 
put annually in the most modern industrial 
plant in the world. 

Dr. Erhard was cautioned against liberal 
depreciation policies and advised instead to 
adopt a “compulsory investment program.” 
But liberal depreciation policies helped the 
German economy grow last year at the rate 
of 10.8 percent. The US. rate was less than 
3 percent. 

Just 15 years ago West Germany was a 
defeated and demoralized nation, its re- 
sources squandered by Hitler, its factories 
and homes flattened by bombs. Since then 
it has taken in more than 12 million refu- 
gees. It has imported nearly half a million 
more and still has a labor shortage. 

Average wages have doubled in 10 years 
and still are climbing. And increases mostly 
are in true values because of effective meas- 
ures against inflation. 

West Germany last year lost fewer than 
40,000 man-days thru strikes, We lost twice 
that many on missile bases alone. German 
wage raises have come out of increased pro- 
ductivity—8 percent last year. German 
prices have been kept competitive in world 
markets, thus rapidly expanding foreign 
commerce, 

The Germans, in short, have followed the 
historic principles of free enterprise—despite 
the advice they got from the United States. 
Even the West German Socialist Party has 
repudiated socialism, 

The general theories of the 1951 report, 
rejected by the Germans, are the general 
theories now being urged on America by 
Professor Heller and other Adminisration 
economists; big spending and even budget- 
busting tax cuts, which breed inflation; arti- 
ficial restraints on interest rates, which dis- 
courage saving and encourage Americans to 
export jobs by investing abroad; gimmicks 
in the form of tax “incentives,” instead of 
adequate depreciation allowances. 

Somewhere in all this may be found a 
clue to our “creeping rate of growth.“ so 
roundly deplored in the campaign. Now 
Professor Heller wants us to follow some 
more of our own bad advice. 


The Monroe Doctrine and the Situation in 
Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en- 
titled “Is the Monroe Doctrine Dead?” 
from the Palladium-Item, Richmond, 
Ind., of April 28, 1961. The editorial 


May 17 


deals with the relation of the Monroe 
Doctrine to the Cuban situation. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Palladium-Item and Sun-Tele- 
gram, Apr. 28, 1961] 
Is THE MONROE DOCTRINE DEAD? 


Indiana’s U.S, Senator HOMER CAPEHART 
has come forth with the kind of spunk that 
often is found in Hoosier citizens. 

He has taken the position that our Gov- 
ernment has absorbed about all the nonsense 
it should swallow in connection with the 
Cuban situation. 

The Senator favors sending our troops 
into Cuba to throw out the Communists if 
that is necessary to free the Cuban people 
of a Red dictatorship and to provide greater 
protection for our own people. 

He points out the Monroe Doctrine has been 
violated by the Soviet Union. And the 
Senator declares that our country has all 
of the evidence it needs to show that Cuba 
now has become a satellite of Red Moscow. 

He cites the millions of dollars in war 
materials which has been sent into Cuba by 
Communist countries to enable pro-Com- 
munist Fidel Castro to keep his people in 
bondage and at the same time be prepared 
against an attack by the United States. 

Castro forces have been trained in Red 
Czechoslovakia, which country also has 
shipped in arm# to bolster Communist 
forces in Cuba. 

The time has come for action if our 
hemisphere is to be kept free. We should 
put up or shut up in the case of Cuba and 
its practice of communism within 90 miles 
of our coast. 

Castro's government supported by Rus- 
sian Dictator Khrushchev has adopted the 
firing squad to eliminate those who oppose 
him. 


He has become the counterpart of Adolph 
Hitler, the Nazi leader in Germany who mur- 
dered by the millions those he chose to wipe 
out. Castro also recalis to mind Benito 
Mussolini, the Fascist dictator of Italy. 

Hitler ended his own life hiding out from 
allied troops in World War IT, and Mussolini 
was caught by the Italian people he be- 
trayed, and as a result was hanged by his 
heels by those who destroyed him. 

Our Monroe Doctrine has been scrapped 
by former President Eisenhower and Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

That doctrine voiced by James Monroe, our 
fifth President, stated that our country 
would regard as an unfriendly act any move 
by a European nationeto interfere in the af- 
faires of, or increase its possessions in the 
Americas, 

The wishy-washy modern leadership we 
have found in the White House has rightly 
won for us insults and contempts. We have 
put into mothballs principles vital to the 
preservation of our republic. 

The question today is how long we can 
follow this course and still remain a free 
people. : 


Chicago Regional Port 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article written by 
Nick Poulos, of the Chicago Tribune, in 
the issue of May 4, 1961, and an editorial 


1961 


appearing in the May 6, 1961, edition 
of the Chicago Tribune: 
CALUMET HARBOR SITE PICKED 
(By Nick Poulos) 

Union Tank Car Co. will invest $17 million 
to bulld a huge bulk liquid terminal at Lake 
Calumet harbor, the port of Chicago’s main 
ocean shipping facility, it was announced 
yesterday. 

The terminal will be built on a 177-acre 
site at the harbor entrance and will handle 
such products as petroleum, animal fats, 
vegetable olls, and chemicals carried by 
Ocean and Jake ships, inland waterway 
barges, rail tank cars, and tank trucks. 

The project, a giant step in the develop- 
ment of the port as a world shipping center, 
Was announced at a city hall press confer- 
ence by Mayor Daley, Edwin A. Locke, Jr., 
President of Union Tank Car, and Floyd 
G. Dana, chairman of the Chicago regional 
Port district. 

WORK STARTS MAY 15 


Locke said work on the terminal project 
Will begin May 15 and predicted that the 
first storage tanks will be ready for use by 
the end of the current shipping season which 


ends in late November. Union Tank Car 


Plans to spend $6 million in the next 12 
Months. The entire project, Locke said, will 
take 10 years to complete. 

Daley sald the terminal will mean addi- 
tional trade, commerce, and employment for 
the city. 

INCLUDES PACKAGING PLANT 


The terminal, he added, will permit over- 
zen steamship lines to establish express 
freighter service between Chicago and Europe 
With voyage time cut down to about 1014 
days. Availability of the bulk liquid facility 
will guarantee return cargoes for incoming 
ships, he said. 

The ultimate capacity of the storage fa- 
cility will be 200 million gallons, The termi- 
Nal also will include a plant for packaging 
liquids. 

The first stage of the development will 
include preparation of the site, most of 
which is now under water. The channel 
Area will be dredged, land filled in, and 

eads and docks bullt to handle both 
Ships and barges. _ 
DEVELOPED BY SUBSIDIARY 


The bulk liquid terminal will be developed 
by a new Union Tank Car subsidiary, Bulk 
Co. Union Tank Car, which 
Owns and operates the largest fleet of rail 
cars in the country, recently acquired 
Bulk Terminals for cash. The new subsi- 
diary held a long term lense with the port 
district for the site, 

The port district has developed the exist- 
Ing dry cargo facilities at Lake Calumet at a 
Cost of $24 million and plans a $30 million 
expansion program. 


Best Equirrep Port 


The attractiveness of Chicago ns a port 
Will be greatly enhanced by the bullding 
Of a bulk liquid terminal costing $17 million 
at Lake Calumet Harbor. No tax funds will 

used for the project; it will be built by 
2 Union Tank Car Co, on 177 acres leased 
rom the Chicago regional port district. 

en fully developed the new facility is 
expected to piy the district $75,000 to $100,- 
000 u year in fees, 

Ever since the opening of the St. Lawrence 
b Away, Chicago's port has been handicapped 

y the lack of a terminal where petroleum, 
Snimal fats, vegetable oils, and chemicals 
Soulg be loaded and unlonded by ships, 
Zarges, and railway tank cars. Such pro- 
@ucts were taken aboard by vessels in the 
Oversea trade but the makeshift facilities 
made loading slow and expensive. With the 
new terminal, Lake Calumet will be the best 
tat rated port on the Great Lakes, equipped 
or handling all kinds of cargo efficiently. 
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The willingness to commit $17 million in 
private capital to this development should 
make it easier for port district officials to 
float another revenue bond issue for harbor 
works, The district gets no money from the 
taxpayers. A $24 million revenue bond 
issue was sold to build the first group of 
facilities. Arrangements now are being 
made for a new $30 million bond issue which 
will provide for doubling the wharves and 
cargo sheds and erecting another huge grain 
elevator. 

Lake Calumet is the only place on the 
Great Lakes where ships from the lakes 
and seaway can exchange cargoes with the 
barges of the Mississippi Valley waterways. 
It cannot fail to become a great center of 
world commerce. 


George Norris Centennial Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
at noon today before the George Norris 
centennial celebration luncheon held at 
the Willard Hotel, a very excellent ad- 
dress was delivered by George Meany, 
the president of the AFL-CIO, which 
déserves the consideration of all Mem- 
bers of Congress and readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. I ask unanimous 
consent that his speech be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record at a separate 
place from that of Mr. Sorenson. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It is a very great privilege, and one that 
I appreciate, not only personally, but as a 
spokesman for the labor moyement—to take 
part in this centennial tribute to Senator 
George Norris. 

In the last day or so, you have heard a 
great deal about Senator Norris and his 
contributions to American life as we know 
it today. You have gotten most of the his- 
tory of his battle for natural resources, and 
especially the TVA. You have gotten some 
insight into his character and his principles. 

I cannot improve on the polnts made by 


Secretary Udall and Mr. Sorenson, among 


others. I want to take as my theme—in the 
broadest sense—a few words from a state- 
ment by Senator Norris himself, spoken to 
a staff meeting of TVA people in Norris, 
Tenn. 

The Senator was then near the end of 
his career—and his life. He saw, at long 
last, the realization of his dream; he saw 
the dawn of a new day just as his days, as 
he knew, were nearly over. 

So he told those TVA people, "You are 
working for a new world.” 

That's what he wanted; 
a better world. 

That's what we want, too. And I think 
we can take heart from the story of George 
Norris. 

As he himself says in his autobiography, 
we are talking about a man who began his 
political life as a McKinley Republican. 

However, the record shows McKinley Re- 
publican or no, that Norris quickly re- 
sponded to Theodore Roosevelt's challenge 
to the Nation on conserving our resources; 
and once aroused, he never lost faith, he 
never quit, he never let the issue drop dur- 
ing all the years of drought that followed. 


I want to take a long leap in time, now, 


a new world; 
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from the newly educated McKinley Repub- 
lican of, say, 1904 to the silver-haired states- 
man who cosponsored the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act of 1932. 

What a leap that was for George Norris, 
the McKinley Republican. For that matter, 
what a leap it would have been at that time 
for a Cleveland Democrat. 

But at that time, it seemed to be no real 
leap at all. It was the logical outcome of 
more than 30 years in the people's service; 
30 years in which George Norris had learned 
much, not only about forests and water and 
electric power, but also about the greatest 
natural resource of all, the American 
workers. 

You have already heard about the dams, 
the power projects and all the other monu- 
ments to George Norris. You have heard 
about the power trusts, the big businessmen, 
the private profiteers that he—a McKinley 
Republican, mind you—fought and defeated. 

Let me tell you something about injunc- 
tions. 

We had injunctions—granted by the Fed- 
eral courts without hearings, that flatly 
violated the first amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 

They not only told pickets where and when 
and how to picket. The told strikers when 
and if they could meet; they told preachers 
what they could preach; they decided every- 
thing before the union ever had a day, or an 
hour, in court. 

Under these injunctions, the employer was 
always right. The strikebreaker was the re- 
spectable citizen; the striker, though he 
might have been fourth generation in the 
community, was always wrong. 

What led George Norris of Nebraska, even 
at that time a living legend, champion of 
the small farmer, to join with a brilliant but 
erratic Congressman from New York, in a 
measure to end such Injunctions for a pur- 
pose that had nothing to do with farming 
and yery little to do with Nebraska? 

There is only one answer, conscience, 

This, I think, offers a lesson to all of us. 

We bring into the world each year, and 
into Congress every 2 years, a substantial 
quantity of McKinley Republicans—good 
people, three generations behind the times, 
who sincerely believe that diligence, thrift. 
rectitude, and respectful worship are of 
themselves a guarantee of individual pros- 
perity. 

They also belleve, as young George Norris 
believed, that the rich and powerful can 
be relicd upon to do the right thing to 
uplift the unfortunate and protect the weak. 

George Norris learned it just wasn't so. 

Norris learned that the rich and 
powerful did indeed oppress the poor—that 
the rich wanted to control power sources, 
mineral rights, mining claims, and all the 
rest for their own benefit, regardless of the 
public interest. 

Against this background it was much 
easier for George Norris to understand the 
motives of those who sought injunctions 
against trade unions. They were cutting 
down people instead of trees; they were 
draining away men and women instead of 
watersheds; but the purpose was the same— 
private profit at the people's expense. 

It seems to me this offers an example for 
us today. In the case of Norris, the 
old saying proved itself: Truth Is mighty 
and will prevail.“ But it’s not an automatic 
process, ~ 

People can be educated to see the light. 

We, and I speak of the liberal community 
as a whole, have a tendency to be defensive 
these days. We who are older, we who sur- 
vived the great depression, realize that the 
new generation cannot possibly appreciate 
our experiences. 

They're sure it can't happen to them; and 
they are right. They are right—because we 
planned it that way. That's our contribu- 
tion to society; and I think we can be proud 
of it. 
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But we can't sit back and be content. We 
are the victims of our own success; and 


George Norris would be the first to tell us 
so 


The great struggles for human progress 
are never really won. They must be fought 
over and over again—not just at intervals, 
but all the time. 

Certainly there appeared to be good rea- 
son to believe, in the thirties, that TVA and 
the principles it represents were perma- 
nently established in our country. 

Yet only 20 years later, TVA was under 
slege by a conservative administration; not 
a frontal attack, but an encirclement, aimed 
at strangling it. 

Happily, TVA survived. But let us keep 
in mind that the motto of the last adminis- 
tration was, Let's never do anything like 
TVA again.” 

I say we can't be content with a victory 
that barely preserves something we already 
have. We can’t set our sights on maintain- 
ing the status quo. Just trying to stand pat 
is a formula for defeat. 

A moment ago I drew a parallel between 
Norris“ fight for public power and his spon- 
‘sorship of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. Just 
as the forces of renction tried to throttle 
TVA, and have blocked efforts to duplicate 
it elsewhere, so have they hacked away at 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

The antiunion injunction is not dead, not 
by any means. In some parts of the country, 
injunctions are issued by State courts that 
match anything we suffered before 1932. 
The ingenuity of management lawyers has 
circumvented the established policy of the 
United States as set forth in Norris- 
LaGuardia. 

My point is that in the two great areas 
identified with George Norris, we have not 
moved ahead; we have not bullt upon the 
Sannan he created; we have been pushed 

k. 

And what is our answer? Too often it is 
simply an effort to regain the lost ground, 
to get back to where we were. 

All over the country, and in this city, 
perhaps more than others, there are hun- 
dreds, and indeed thousands, of good people 
who look back to the heady days of the New 
Deal; who wish for a return of the Wagner 
Act, the PWA, the CCC. 

There were giants in those days, they say. 


If we could only go back to that atmosphere, 


everything would be all right. 

It’s a temptation to think in those terms, 
especially as we grow older. But it's a mis- 
take; the kind of mistake that is holding 
us back right now. 

We ought to be looking ahead, not back. 
We ought to be looking at the jobs that 
were still left unfinished by Franklin 
Roosevelt, George Norris, and others who did 
so much, 

Let me give you a small but specific ex- 
ample. 

In 1920, more than 40 years ago, George 
Norris was taking an active part in the de- 
bate on the Federal Water Power Act. One 
of his special interests was the Potomac 
River, 

It would be tlluminating to all of you to 
read what Senator Norris sald at that time. 

He was proposing an amendment to the 
bill to authorize the construction of a dam 
at Great Falls, both for water supply and 
the generation of hydroelectric power. 

As usual, he had done his homework. He 
told the Senate that the water power pos- 
sibilities of Great Falls had first been ex- 
plored by George Washington. More than a 
century then passed. Then there was a 
whole succession of studies, in 1894, 1903, 
1904, 1907, 1909, 1911, 1913, nnd 1916, 

As Norris told the Senate, 1 presume it 
has been investigated more in detail than 
any other water proposition In the whole 
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world and as far as I know, without excep- 
tion, where an investigation was through, 
the result was favorable and a recommenda- 
tion was made that the waterpower at the 
falls should be developed.” 

I wonder what. George Norris would say 
about the Potomac River now? How much 
water has flowed, under the 14th Street 
bridge since he made that speech in 1920? 
And what kind of water is it? 

George Norris would be ashamed of us, and 
disappointed in us; not just because of the 
Potomac, but because of the Missouri, the 
Connecticut, the Colorado, and many more, 

He would be discppointed in us on other 
issues, too. 

He would be shocked that in 1961, a llb- 
eral—or, to use a word more common in his 
day, a progressive—could be defined as a 
fellow who was trying to protect the achieve- 
ments of George Norris. 

What is progressive, he might ask—about 
the issues of 30 years ago? 

What is progressive in an effort to turn 
the clock back? 

I am afraid George Norris would find it 
hard to understand us, Thanks to him and 
to others, we have a base to build on. 
Thanks to him and to others, we have po- 
litical strength far beyond that of the little 
band of dedicated liberals who fought a 
rearguard action against the reactionary 
forces of 1920. 

Yet how are we using this legacy? How 
are we exerting our strength? 

We are not raising a standard for men of 
good will to follow. We are full of good 
will ourselves; we are full of inten- 
tions; we sre motivated by high principles. 
But we have lost some of the boldness that 
is the very essence of progress. 

I think I know as well as anyone the rea- 
sons why this is so. We have our daily 
problems—troublesome, important, time 
consuming. They have to be resolved. 

So it is hard to be a visionary, a man who 
looks a hundred years ahead, at 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon, when you have spent all 
day on problems that came up yesterday or 
the day before, and must be settled by to- 
morrow, 

Regardless of that, all of us, in Govern- 
ment, in labor, or wherever we may be, have 
to make that extra effort. 

Let us think about our country and our 
society, not as it is; not as it might have 
been if George Norris, Franklin Roosevelt, 
and the rest had been as immortal in body 
as they will be in history; not as something 
to be restored, but as something to be 
created. 

The remedies of yesterday have little 
meaning for tomorrow. They will not enlist 
the minds and hearts of the new genera- 
tlon. By today’s standards, going back to 
Roosevelt—either one—is little different than 
going back to McKinley; and if that's the 
direction we're heading, it can well be argued 
that McKinley's era was a more tranquil and 
a happier one. 

No, we must do better than that. We 
whose struggles began just as those of 
George Norris were nearly over must main- 
tain our own tradition as well as his. 

We must look to the Nation and the world 
as they ought to be—peaceful, prosperous, 
and free; with nature's bounty harnessed 
for the good of all; with an ample living for 
all men, and with all men able to rise un- 
hindered according to their talents; a world 
of justice, order, and law; a world of charity 
and human kindness, 3 8 

You may say Utopla“; but so was TVA 
to George Norris a scant 40 years ago. 

We need more such Utopias; and more 
people who are determined to give them 
reality. We can offer no other meaningful 
tribute to the man we are honoring today. 
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Business Freedom and Prosperity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Roger Stuart, as it 
appeared in the May 16 issue of the 
Washington Daily News, shows how 
government economic meddlers can be 
wrong. By not following the advice of 
the U.S. economists, headed by Dr. 
Walter W. Heller, President Kennedy’s 
Chief Economic Adviser, in 1951, the 
Bonn Government, with liberal deprecia- 
tion policies, built up a firm prosperity 
remarkably free of inflation. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
is now conducting hearings on the Presi- 
dent's tax message. Weaved in, 
throughout the message, are these same 
false trumpets of the economic plan- 
ners headed by the same Dr. Heller. I 
feel that, as in the case of Germany, if 
sensible depreciation policies are allowed 
to American businessmen, with their 
ingenuity and without governmental di- 
rection, they can raise this country to 
new and lofty economic heights. 

The article follows: 

EMBARRASSED ECONOMIC PHILOSOPHERS—GER- 

MANS PROSPERED WHEN THEY REJECTED 


U.S. Apvice “ 
(By Roger Stuart) 


A 10-year-old report and analysis of the 
West German economy is the button“ in a 
childish of concealment now being 
played by the State Department. 

The 446-page document was prepared by 
a Marshall plan team of U.S. economists in 
1951 and was submitted to the German Min- 
ed of Finance with recommendations for 
action. 

When the State Department was first 
asked about the report officials sald they 
could not find their copy. Later they ad- 
mitted it was in the files, but said it couldn't 
be released because its classification was un- 
certain. (It was recently declassified from 
“secret.") However, information about the 
advice was readily available from other 
sources, 

Why do State Department officials trying, 
despite the reports’ dcclassification, oppose 
disclosure of its contents? The answer ap- 
parently is twofold: 

First, because it would reveal how poorly 
advised were the Germans by the team of 
American economists, since the extraordi- 
nary prosperity that has been achieved 
under practices which were precisely the 
reverse of what the report advised. 

Second, because those who prepared the 
report include economists! now helping to 
shape the Kennedy administration's multi- 
billion-dollar program of Federal action and 
controls, 

The Marshall plan team of 1951, whose 
Prophecies were to prove so wrong in the 
case of West Germany, included Prof, Wal- 
ter Wolfgang Heller, now serving as chair- 
man of President Kennedy’s three-member 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

Mr. Kennedy made it clear before his in- 
auguration last January that the council 
would become “a key element within the 
Presidential Office’. 

4 The President-elect said the CEA would 
deal not only with the state of the econ- 
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omy but with our goals for economic prog- 
ress.” And he was leaving it to the chair- 
man, he said, to find ways and means “of 
Providing us with the best possible staff 
assistance and advice in the major fields of 
economic and social policy with which the 
administration will be concerned.” 

Among other things, Dr. Heller and his 
1951 teammates told Dr. Ludwig Erhard and 
his Finance Ministry that West Germany 
couldn't achieve the necessary rate of in- 
dustrial expansion if it kept worrying about 
Inflation. 

A certain amount of inflation wouldn't 
hurt, it was suggested, and the Germans 
shouldn't “confuse war time inflation with 
the normal operations of peacetime credit.“ 

Moreover, the newly organized ministry 
Was told that it had an “excessive concern 
for price stability” and was “overly timid” 
in allowing the creation of new credit. 

But Dr. Erhard knew from bitter expe- 
rience in the catastrophic days following 
the Pirst World War what terrible things 
Pr occur as & result of runaway infla- 

n, 

“We shall continue to resist inflation,” 
he declared. And West Germany, to its 
great good fortune, did. 

The report, calling for easy money, said 
that “a rate of interest high enough to 
Stimulate any large volume of personal sav- 
ings would seriously curtail investment.” 

Nevertheless, West Germany maintained 
its high rate of interest—and watched both 
Personal savings and investments grow. 

Rather than grant industry liberal de- 
Preciation allowances, a compulsory invest- 
ment program should be put in force, said 
the American fiscal advisers, adding that 
the nostalgic hopes * * * looking toward 
a revival of the 19th century role of the 
8 market plays no such role in any 

ern coun and there is no prospect 
that it will.” 7 8 

Dr. Erhard, who had studied his economics 
under a professor whose slogan was “free 
enterprise is the essence,” saw to it that 
West Germany kept its Uberal depreciation 
Policy. Industry expanded rapidly, and the 
Country prospered. 

By the end of 1951, John J. McCloy, US. 
h Commissioner for Germany, was able 
to report that already a transformation had 
Occurred which might almost be called a 
miracle, and he added: 

i West Germany has largely reestablished 
‘self as a solid, productive country. Its 
Production has increased from 1947 three- 
foe until it has become the second largest 
Odustrial producing country in Western 
Europe." 

The steady growth and development since 
the t Provide one of the brightest pages in 

© history of free enterprise—anywhere and 
any age. 


Honor for Mr. McGowen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


= Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
beaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks. I call to the attention of the Con- 
Sress a fine article from the Shreveport 
. Shreveport, La., paying tribute 
to a great American, Mr. N. C. McGowen, 
an of the board of directors of the 

United Gas Co.: 
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Honor ror Mr. McGowsn 


Support of youth activities is the measure 
of a man’s faith in the future of his country. 
Few Loulsianians have given such practical 
expression of that faith as has N. C. Mc- 
Gowen, chairman of the board of directors 
of United Gas. 

Mr. McGowen’s 20 years of quiet absorp- 
tion with 4-H leadership programs—not only 
in Louisiana, but in Mississippi and Texas 
as well—was capped with national honors 
at the recent 4-H conference in Washing- 
ton. With six other Americans, he was 
named “Partner in -H,“ the highest recog- 
nition the clubs can bestow. 

His encouragement of 4-H leadership as 
well as active financing of attendance at 
State and National training programs, were 
cited by American 4-H leaders. Back of 
the citation He 500 paid trips for “4—H'ers" of 
3 States since 1948, and a 20-year pro- 
gram of raising the rewards of youths in- 
vesting in livestock competition. 

Mr. McGowen’s lifelong interest in youth 
activities was transformed into constructive 
concern when he attended a junior livestock 
show at the Louisiana State Fair in the early 
1940's. That concern was carried over into 
the community activities of United Gas, and 
the 4-H activities of Mr. McGowen and the 
company intertwined in a program which 
has grown steadily since 1942. 

That year, Mr. McGowen instituted 
United's vigorous program of bidding up 
also-ran junior livestock entries at the State 
fair. 

Since 1948, 4-H'ers“ from Louisiana, 328 
from Mississippi, and 84 from Texas have 
been given expense-paid trips to conferences 
aimed at preparing them to be better farm- 
ers. 

The many 4-H clubs of the tri-State area 
have just reason to rejoice in the recogni- 
tion of their benefactor for his many years’ 
support of their cash enterprises and farm 
training. The Times joins them in paying 
tribute to the humanitarian and civic con- 


cern which inspired the United Gas 4-H_ 


program, 


J. Edgar Hoover, Guardian of Internal 
Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
include an editorial from the Nashville 
Banner, Nashville, Tenn., entitled “J. 
Edgar Hoover, Guardian of Internal 
Security.” 

Mr. Hoover began his 38th year as 
Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation on May 10, 1961. No other 
citizen has contributed more to law en- 
forcement and public security than this 
dedicated American and I hope the en- 
tire membership will take time to read 
this splendid tribute to this great public 
servant. 

The editorial follows: 

J. EDGAR HOOVER, GUARDIAN OF INTERNAL 

Security 

For more years than the average Amer- 
ican—being under 37 years of age—can re- 
member, a basic agency of Internal security 
has been under one great public servant. 
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He is John Edgar Hoover, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Wednesday he began his 38th year in that 
capacity—in which he has served, note it, 
under six Presidents, 

A remarkable tenure, yes. In far more 
ways than one. Significant for its length, 
that in itself attests to the quality of serv- 
ice which has led these Chief Executives one 
by one to retain him at this helm. 

It was on May 10, 1924, that Mr. Hoover 
accepted the assignment at the urgent re- 
quest of the late Harlan Fiske Stone, who 
had just been named Attorney General. He 
stepped from the ranks to that position, and 
immediately began the overhaul from which 
emerged an FBI of standards commanding 
confidence and respect. He rebuilt it from 
the ground up. 

Whether it was the hoodlum element of 
professional gangsterism preying on society, 
or subversives, boring from within to over- 
throw this Government, the Nation’s public 
enemies have found in J. Edgar Hoover and 
his organization an uncompromising instru- 
ment of law and public security. He has 
defined them, identified them, hunted them 
down, and brought them to book. 

The Nation breathes easier, with the FBI 

on guard. 
He has avoided political pitfalls, and kept 
the operation of this primary arm of law 
enforcement within the legal limits. Dedi- 
cated to that, he has blocked all idea sug- 
gestive of creating in it a national police 
force. He has, indeed, helped train local 
police, the Nation over, for their own jobs 
of law enforcement, through a police acad- 
emy that is the best in the world. 

By and large, those who are enemies of 
J. Edgar Hoover are elements with designs 
upon the United States of America. 

At the age of 66, he still bears with dis- 
tinction—and heroic devotion to duty—an 
unsurpassed burden of responsibility. The 
finest tribute is the public knowledge of a 
job superbly done; the continuing call for 
his stewardship, and the pattern of a service 
to guide any successor when the time comes, 
as eventually it will, to entrust this key 
security assignment to other hands. 


Farmers Home Administration Operating 
Loan Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
share with all of my fellow Members of 
both parties, those representing urban 
districts as well as those of us represent- 
ing predominantly rural areas, a deep 
feeling of concern about the cost-price 
squeeze in which our farm families are 
caught. As a result of rising costs on the 
one hand and declining prices of farm 
products on the other, many farm fam- 
ilies have exhausted their capital and 
credit. 

The Farmers Home Administration 
operating loan program has provided the 
credit to stave off bankruptcy for many 
thousands of farm families but the un- 
precedented demand for this type of 
credit, which is available only when other 
normal credit resources are exhausted, 
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has depleted the funds available to the 

Farmers Home Administration for mak- 

ing these loans. x ` 

Recently, I addressed a letter to Mr. 
John Baker, Director, Agricultural Credit 
Services, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
to inguire as to the status of the funds 
available for this purpose. In order that 
my colleagues may have the benefit of 
the reply to this inquiry, I would like to 
include as part of these remarks, my let- 
ter to Mr. Baker and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Freeman’s reply thereto: 

Mr. Jomn BAKER, 

Director; Agricultural Credit Services, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
DÇ. 

Dear Ma. BAKER: I am concerned about the 
possibility that the very heavy demand by 
farmers for operating credit from the 
Farmers Home Administration may exceed 
the funds available. 

Since FHA operating loans are avallable 
only to growers who are unable to obtain 
needed credit elsewhere it would be most 
unfortunate if farmers were forced into 
bankruptcy because of unnvallability of this 
kind of credit. This would be even more 
distressing in view of the hope that the in- 
come from farming is on the uptrend. 

In this connection I noted Secretary Free- 
man's recent. statement that to the extent 
that farm loan policies and avallable funds 
can prevent it, no qualified farmer will be 
required to give up farming because of his 
inability to finance his 1961 operations, 

Iam concerned, however, about the phrase 
“to the extent that farm loan policies and 
available funds can prevent.” I would ap- 
preciate it, therefore, if you will advise me 
as to the amount of operating loan funds 
now available for loans to new applicants, 
and also your best estimate as to when these 
funds will be exhausted. If your estimate is 
that the funds will be inadequate, I would 
also appreciate being advised the amount of 
additional funds that you estimate will be 
required to meet the needs for this kind of 
credit during the remainder of this fiscal 
year. s 
In addition, I would appreciate being ad- 
vised as to the amount of funds which you 
estimate will be needed to meet this type of 
credit need for fiscal 1962, and how that 
amount compares with the amount re- 
quested in the administration's budget. 


Relative to the phrase farm loan policies“ 
in Secretary Freeman's statement, I would 
appreciate your comment on any anticipated 
changes in the lending policies which have 
a bearing on the operating loan funds which 
will be needed for 1962, 

Sincerely yours, 
Feank A. STUBBLEFIELD, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1961. 
Hon. FRANK A, STUBDLEFIELD, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN STUDDLEFIELD: This 
will acknowledge your letter of April 11 con- 
cerning the Farmers Home Administration 
operating loan program. 

In the fourth paragraph ot your letter you 
requested us to advise you as to the present 
Status of operating loan funds and the 
amount of additional funds that would be 
needed for the remainder of the fiscal year. 
As you know, the Department made avail- 
Able in February an additional $35 mililon 
for operating loans from the contingency 
fund authorized by the Congress. This was 
the fui] amount remaining in that fund for 
the 1961 fiscal year. As a result of this in- 
crease, the amount available for operating 
loans for the 1961 fiscal year totaled $232,- 
100,000. During the 1960 fiscal year $197,- 
100,000 was used for operating loans. 

Even though additional funds have been 
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made available for operating loans this 
year, the funds for initial loans are now 
nearly exhausted. Thirty-four States have 
already discontinued processing initial op- 
erating loans due to the lack of funds. The 
remaining States also will find it necessary 
to discontinue processing initial loans in 
the near future. A limited amount. of 
operating loan funds has been reserved to 
meet the subsequent loan needs of indebted 
borrowers for the remainder of this fiscal 
year, This is necessary In order to protect 
the interests of both the borrower and the 
Government by enabling the borrower to 
continue with his farming operations. 

There has been a substantial increase in 
the applications for initial operating loans 
during the 1961 fiscal year. Such applica- 
tions were up approximately 21 percent for 
the fiscal year by the end of March as com- 
pared to’ last year. Applications received 
during the month of March in 1961 were 70 
percent greater than during-March of 1960. 
Many other agricultural lenders also have 
experienced a similar increase in demand 
for credit from farmers this year. Many 
factors are involved in this increased de- 
mand. The major ones seem to be the high 
cost of farm inputs, the narrow margin be- 
tween Income and expenses, the increased 
mechanization required on farms, and the 
need for making major adjustments and 
improvements in farm operations In order to 
assure a profitable return. 

With respect to your question concern- 
ing expanded credit policies, we wish to ad- 
vise you that one of the factors in the in- 
creased demand for Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration operating loans was the expansion of 
the agency's credit policies in March of 1961. 
This was done to make credit available to 
more small farmers who needed such assist- 
ance to continue their farming operations 
in 1961. This policy should be continued 
next year and will further increase the de- 
mand for operating loans during the 1962 
fiscal year. 

The substantial increase in applications 
for operating loans and the recent estimates 
received from field offices indicate that it 
might require up to $20 million in additional 
funds to meet the demand for these loans 
during the remainder of the 1961 fiscal year. 

You raised a question in your letter with 
respect to the amount of operating loan 
funds which will be needed for the 1962 
fiscal year. The estimates referred to above, 
along with the accelerated trend in applica- 
tions, indicate that it may require $300 mil- 
llon or more to meet the need for operat- 
ing loans during the 1962 fiscal year The 
budget of the previous administration had 
recommended a total of only $160 million 
for operating loans for 1962, When the pre- 
sent administration took office, a thorough 
review was made of the need for loan funds 
for Farmers Home Administration programs 
as well as the need for funds for other 
p of the Government. The Presi- 
dent submitted a budget amendment on 
March 20, 1961, in House Document No. 112, 
recommending an additional $72,100,000 for 
operating loans for 1962, or a total of $232,- 
100,000, In view of the necds of other high 
priority programs, and the competition for 
Umited budgetary resources, the President 
did not consider it possible to request all 
the funds proposed by the Farmers Home 
Administration. However, budgetary needs 
and resources are under frequent revicw, 
and I am sure that if the President finds it 
possible to recommend additional funds for 
loans he will do 80. 

We appreciate your interest in the activi- 
ties of the Farmers Home Administration. 
Please be assured that we are interested in 
meeting the credit needs of qualified appli- 
cants to the maximum extent possible under 
the authorities and resources available 
through the Department, 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN. 
Secretary. 
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Proposed Presidential Citation for Oskar 
J. W. Hansen for Accomplishments in 
the Field of Sculpture and Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia, Mr. President, 
on January 23, 1961, Representative Ben 
F. JENSEN wrote a letter to the President 
of the United States, praising Mr. Oskar 
J. W. Hansen now of Charlottesville, Va., 
as the sculpture of Liberty, and request- 
ing that he be given a Presidential cita- 
tion and the Medal of Merit for his ac- 
complishments in the field of sculpture 
and art. f 

Fifty-two Members of the U.S. Senate, 
and 12 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives joined with Mr. JENSEN in this 
communication, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the body of this letter, with 
the signatures and my remarks, be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 23, 1961. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.c, 

Dran Mn. PresmenT: In 1010 Oskar J. W. 
Hansen was 18. He wanted to become an 
American: In a rough sea and the dark of 
night he dived over the side from a foreign 
ship and lived to make the beach on the 
Carolina Banks By the Dawn's Early Light.” 

The United States has come into being 
through attrition of folks who preceded 
Oskar onto those sclf-same beaches. These 
in time collected their forces at Yorktown: 
When the news of October 19, 1781, reached 
Philedelphia, our First Congress authorized 
& monument in commemoration of the al- 
Hance and victory which had given to our 
country both hope and a future. It is this 
very monument which Oskar restored and 
completed with his magnificent sculpture of 
Liberty in order that, the will and obliga- 
tion of the First Congress could be dedi- 
cated at long last on behalf of the President, 
by the Secretary of the Army, on October 
19, 1957. 

I have known Oskar many years, His re- 
nown as a sculptor and person both at home 
and abroad, has advanced with the growth 
and prestige of our country. Secretary 
Harold Ickes wrote about his sculptures at 
Hoover Dam that he had “completed the 
most difficult task ever assigned to an art- 
ist.” There Oskar built a monument which 
is competent, imaginative and unique. He 
won this Government commission in a na- 
tional competition with all his peers, The 
astrophysical data and star diagram pre- 
serve a basic thesis for projecting our na- 
tional skill into space. Kindly note the ab- 
stracts in the pictorial record which may be 
had on request from the sculptor, 

The Constitution covers all Americans like 
a senmiess robe. It heals our inadequacics 
and adds luster to our defense of right. It 
was available to Oskar when he regained 
consciousness on that beach. At Yorktown 
we have written into the granite after his 
name a noble phrase: “Sculptor of Liberty.” 
This is what he did: This, above all, is the 
sum of his life. 

I now wish for myself and my fellow 
Americans a pause to consider the strong 
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bond that binds us together as we face the 
future. For that reason, and because it is 
proper, I urge that you, Mr. President, give 
a Presidential citation and the Medal of 
Merit to the Sculptor of Liberty. 
Respectfully and sincerely yours, 
Ben F. JENSEN. 


I concur in what Ben Jensen has written. 


Cart Haypen, U.S, Senator: Spessarp L. 
HoLLAND, US. Senator; ALAN BIBLE, 
U.S. Senator; Harry F. BYRD, U.S. Sen- 
ator; J. W. Pousricur, U.S. Senator; 
Byvenetr M. DRESEN, US. Senator; 
Kart E. Murr. U.S. Senator; PauL H. 
Dovatas, U.S. Senator: A. WILLIS ROB- 
ERTSON, U.S. Senator; HENRY M. JACK- 
50N, U.S, Senator; Howarp W, CANNON, 
U.S. Senator; Listek HILL, U.S. Sen- 
ator; GEORGE A. SmaTHers, U.S. Sen- 
ator; Frank E. Moss, U.S. Senator; 
JOHN A. CARROLL, U.S. Senator; Wan- 
REN G. MAGNUSON, U.S. Senator; FRANK 
CHURCH, U.S. Senator; STEPHEN M. 
Youns, US. Senator; ERNEST GRUEN- 
ING, U.S. Senator; LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President, U.S. Senate; HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, U.S. Senator; MAURINE 
Nevsercrr, US. Senator; Norris Cor- 
TON, US. Senator; B. EVERETT JORDAN, 
U.S. Senator; H. E. TALMADGE, US. Sen- 
ator; STUART SYMINGTON, U.S. Senator; 
Tuomas H. KucHeL, US. Senator; 
Cram ENGLE, U.S. Senator; Gare W. 
McGee, US. Senator; Jack R. MILLER, 
US. Senator; JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senator; Homer’ E. CAPEHART, 
U.S. Senator; Lee Metcatr, U.S. Sen- 
ator; Orrn E. Lona, U.S; Senator; 
SryLes Bors, US. Senator; FRANK 
CARLSON, US. Senator; LxVxnxrr 
SALTONSTALL;, U.S, Senator; Hmam L. 
Fone, U.S. Senator; E. L. BARTLETT, 
U.S. Senator; RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
US. Senator; Estes KEFAUVER, US. 
Senator; ALEXANDER Wier, US. Sen- 
ator; WarNx Morse, US, Senator; Par 
McNamara, US. Senator; ALLEN J. 
ELLENDER, U.S. Senator; HucH ScorTT, 
US. Benator; Joseru S. Crank, US. 
Senator; Sam J. ErvIN, JR., US. Sen- 
ator; Jon L. MCCLELLAN, US. Sen- 
ator; James O. EASTLAND, U.S. Senator; 
RoserT S. Kear, US. Senator; JOHN 
Sparkman, US. Senator; Sam Ray- 
BURN, Representative in Congress; 
Joun W. McCormack, Representative 
in Congress; CHARLES A. HALLECK, Rep- 
resentative in Congress; Howarp W. 
Smiru, Representative in Congress; 
Hanorn D. Coolxv, Representative in 
Congress; EMANUEL CELLER, Ropre- 
Sentative in Congress; THOMAS- E, 
Mondax, Representative in Congress; 
BRENT Srunce, Representative in Con- 
ress; CLARENCE CANNON, Representa- 
Uve in Congress; W.. D. Mutts, Rep- 
resentative in Congress; _ OVERTON 
Brooks, Representative in Congress; 
Eowarp P. Boano, Representative in 
Congress. 


Forty. third Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES’ 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I include the following res- 
_olution by the Lithuanian American 
Council of Greater New York: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE LITHUANIAN 
RALLY ON FEBRUARY 19, 1961 


We, Lithuanian-Americans of Greater New 
York, citizens and residents of the United 
States, gathered on February 19 of this year 
of grace 1961, at Webster Hall in New York, 
to commemoratg the 43d anniversary of the 
restoration of the Independent Lithuanian 
State after a prolonged eclipse of its lib- 
erty; 

Voicing once again our indignation and 
our protest against the brutal suppression 
by the Government of Soviet Russia of 
Lithuania’s independence and freedom and 
her subjugation to ruthless Soviet colonial 
exploitation, perpetrated at a time when 
Lithuania was living in peace with the 
U.S.S.R. and was bound to her by a peace 
treaty and a nonaggression pact; 

Pointing out that the global surge to- 
ward self-determination and national inde- 
pendence poses a particular challenge to the 
West to press for application of the prin- 
ciples of self-determination in Lithuania 
and the entire captive part of Europe; 

Stating that the present Soviet diplomatic 
overtures and coexistence offers are aimed 
at the settlement on Soviet terms of the 
political problems resulting from World War 
IT, namely, at the legalization and consolida- 
tion of Soviet criminal conquests in Europe 
and at creating conditions for further Com- 
munist expansion in Europe and elsewhere; 

Considering that the present abnormal and 
dangerous situation in Europe, character- 
‘zed by the division of Germany, the sub- 
jugation of nine formerly sovereign states 
of central and eastern Europe, including 
Lithuania, and by the division of the Con- 
tinent is the major cause of the present in- 
ternational tension and requires an urgent 
and global settlement in conformity with 
the wartime and postwar commitments and 
pledges of the Great Powers, 

Resolve, 

1. To appeal to the President, the Secre- 
tary of State, and the Congress of the United 
States firmly to restate and vigorously to 
promote permanent U.S. policy of the restora- 
tion of the independence and freedom of 
Lithuania and other captive countries of 
central and eastern Europe through free and 
unfettered elections after the withdrawal of 
Soviet armed forces and agents, and to re- 
affirm the determination of the Government 
of this great country not to be party to any 
agreement or treaty which would confirm or 
prolong the subjugation of Lithuania, now 
help in bondage by the U.S. SR. 

2. To request the President of the United 
States that, in line with the pledges and 
principles enumerated above, and to the ad- 
vantage of both the United States and cap- 
tive Lithuania, the Issue of Lithuania's sub- 
jugutlon be raised at any forthcoming 
negotiations with the rulers of the Kremlin 
and international conferences; 

3, To express our complete agreement with 
the determination of the President of the 
United States, as expressed by him to give 
permanent instructions” to the U.S. dele- 
gates at the United Nations to press for 
the restoration of free elections wherever 
Communist Imperialism has denied them“; 

4. To ask the President of the United 
States to designate the third week of July 
1961, as Captive Nations Week; 

5. To insist that the Free Europe Radio 
initiate brondcasts to occupied Lithuanin; - 

6. To rededicate ourselves to the Just cause 
of Lithuania’s independence and freedom 
und to combat Communist aggresslon and 
Soviet-Russian imperialism; 

7. To assure the Lithuanian people under 
Soviet occupation of the indissolubility of 
our ties and of our unswerving determina- 
tion to spare no efforts and sacrifices for 
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the attainment of the sacred goal of the 
Lithuanian nation—its independence and 
freedom. 

8. Actively to support the policy of the 
U.S. Government aiming at the establish- 
ment in Europe and elsewhere of a just and 


durable peace based on the Inallenable right 


of the respective peoples to governments of 
their own choosing. 
Dr. ANTANAS SKERYS, 
President, Povilas Alisauskas, Secretary. 


Federal Aid to Education: A Virginia View 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the citizens of Warren County. 
Va., have demonstrated notably their 
ability to deal effectively on the local 
level with problems of public education. 

In this connection I include, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, a resolution of the Warren 
County School Board. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE SCHOOL BOARD OP 
THE COUNTY OF WARREN, VA., aT Irs REGU- 
LAR MEETING HELD ON May 11, 1961 
Whereas the Federal revenues have been 

inadequate to meet Federal expenditures in 

26 out of the last 30 years; and 
Whereas Federal aid to education does not 

represent a new-source of revenue; and 

Whereas three-fourths of all personal in- 
come goes to wage earners, the cost of Fed- 
eral aid to education will not be borne by 
the rich and large corporations as the public 
is led to believe; and 

Whereas the Federal Government now 
takes 64 percent of all public revenue and 
will have to demand more if It attempts 
financial support of public education; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has in effect ruled on several occa- 
sions that the Federal Government can reg- 
ulate that which it subsidizes; and 

Whereas Federal involvement in public 
education is contrary to the 10th amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States which provides that powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States, respectively, or to 
the people’; and 

Whereas financial dependence on the Fed- 
eral Government for support of public edu- 
cation will at best reduce local control over 
our public educational system: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the School Board of the 
County of Warren, Va., publicly announce 
that it Is opposed to Federal aid to educa- 
tion and does feel that such assistance ls 
not needed; and be it further 

Resolved, That this board pronounce its 
opposition to any movement which will give 
the Federal Government one seintilla of con- 
trol over any local school system and any 
attempt to standardize or to destroy the 
flexibility of public education throughout 
the local school divisions or districts in 
the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be furnished to the Senators and 
Members of the House who represent the 
Commonwealth of Virginia and its political 
subdivisions in the Congress of the United 
States of America. 
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Results of a Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a questionnaire on nine 
important legislative matters which I 
have recently completed and tabulated. 

The questionnaire was sent to approxi- 
mately 7,350 residents of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District and drew a response 
of more than 1,373 replies. This re- 
sponse of more than 18.5 percent was 
highly gratifying to me and indicates 
a responsible interest in Federal legisla- 
tion on the part of Conecticut Fifth Dis- 
trict residents. In many instances, those 
who completed the questionnaire supple- 
mented the form with lengthy letters and 
commentaries. 

The questionnaire was not printed at 
Government expense and those who re- 
turned it affixed their own postage. 
One resident of Winsted, Conn., who re- 
mained anonymous sent me $2 with his 
questionnaire making the offering as 
“my mite toward sharing the expense“ 
and asking for more opinion surveys. 

A New Milford resident sent me a 
check to help share the cost of the sur- 
vey which I returned with a note of 
thanks. 

The nine questions included in the 
questionnaire were concerned with issues 
that touch on the lives of all of us and 
it was because of this that I sought a 
representative cross-section of opinion 
from the people of the Fifth Congres- 
sional District. 

After the initial mailing, there were 
many requests received for the question- 
naire and actually returns are still com- 
ing into my office. The survey included 
questions concerning Federal aid to edu- 
cation, health protection for people over 
65 years of age, import tariffs, regulation 
of drug prices, Federal aid to depressed 
areas, nuclear weapon testing, foreign 
ald appropriation, recognition of Red 
China, and the length and cost of 
presidential election campaigns. 

While overwhelming support was 
shown in favor of Federal aid to educa- 
tion, and for school construction, there 
was a division of opinion on the question 
of aid for increasing teachers’ salaries; 
and the score was almost 3 to 1 in op- 
position to aid for private schools. 

A heavy vote was registered in favor 
of legislation to provide health protec- 
tion for people over 65 years old, under 
social security protection from low-cost 
imports was advocated, either by quota 
or by higher tariffs, in preference to 
the present system. Government control 
or regulation of drug prices drew a 2 
to 1 affirmative vote, and there was an 
even stronger expression of opinion in 
favor of Federal aid to depressed areas, 
een has recently been enacted into 
aw. 
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By a score of more than 2 to 1. 
Fifth District residents would support 
the resumption of nuclear weapons test- 
ing, with or without agreement on ef- 
fective inspection and control. And while 
they would favor reductions in foreign 
aid appropriations, they placed higher 
emphasis on the curtailment of military 
aid and split about even on the question 
of economic aid. f 

I have introduced legislation to curtail 
the cost and time of presidential cam- 
paigns. Fifth District residents agreed 
by a vote of 1,096 to 232, with 45 uncom- 
mitted, that presidential campaigns “are 
too long and too costly in time, money, 
and human energy.” 

In many instances comments on other 
pending legislation were written in the 
margins of the questionnaire. Among 
these were: “I favor withholdings on 
savings, and so forth. There is too much 
money being spent.“ One who identifled 
himself as just an old vet“ urged 8150 
pension a month for all veterans at 65 
and no less than 50-percent disability 
allowance for all World War I service- 
connected compensation . claimants. 
There was a request for more Govern- 
ment curbs on unions. One wrote, “May 
God give you strength to do the right.” 

Other quotes from letters returned 
with questionnaires: 

Goshen: 

I do not think that Government can in- 
creasingly relieve the individual of his re- 
sponsibilities and his self-reliance without 
also relieving him of his self-respect and his 
worth to himself and to others. 


Waterbury: 

I think the less we depend on Federal help 
the better we will be. I disagree with levy- 
ing taxes to send things over to foreign 
countries. It is my experlence that if you 
start helping or supporting someone and 
then you cease doing so, all you have done 
becomes a waster. 


_ Watertown: 

So far the Government seems to be ham- 
strung in its struggle to cope with Mr. Hoffa; 
I hope it will find some way to reverse the 
trend effectively. 


Naugatuck: 
I hope Congress will support the President 
on the proposals he has made to date. 


Thomaston: 

I am sure these questionnaires will remind 
more people as to their duty as Americans. 

New Milford: 

Perhaps if we applied some commonsense 
approaches to our problems, this country of 
ours would not be in the dire straits it is. 
We have spent billions all over the world and 
all over the world people are taking our 
dollars and stabbing us at the same time. 


Derby: 

If “low-cost Imports“ means materials may 
be bought inexpensively from foreign nations 
and in turn sold inexpensively to our own 
public we must have much to gain by low- 
cost imports. 


Bridgewater: 

Your questionnaire is a good idea. I'd 
been intending to write to you anyway, so 
I'll enclose it in this letter. 

Canaan: 

Federal control of drug prices as such seems 
to me hardly proper. But proceedings could 
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be taken against collusive pricing under 
antitrust laws. Some drug prices seem to me 
much too high. 


Waterbury: 

I hope you will consider the results of this 
questionnaire merely as a guide to your 
thinking and continue to exercise your own 
good judgment on what is good for the 
district. 


Warren: 

In addition to my answers on the enclosed 
card I am opposed to all forms of paternalism 
in government, and the age 65 rather young 
to become a charge on the Government for 
aid of any kind, 


Derby: 

I, for one, as a citizen of this country, 
would like to see a more forceful attitude 
taken toward any would-be aggressor. Also 
to stop apologizing to the world for every 
move we make. We need a positive attitude. 
For myself, this is my country, right or 
wrong. 


Seymour: 

The strength of this Nation lies in the 
ability of its people to care for themselves. 
Don't penalize those who would and do care 
for themselves by taxing them to support 
others who will not meet their own respon- 
sibilities. 


Ansonia: 

Foreign labor costs are presently under- 
mining our economy in many lines of indus- 
try. I work for a heavy machinery manu- 
facturer who has suffered from loss of orders 
to West German manufacturers. The pres- 
ent system is inadequate and I feel a higher 
tarif would not be the solution, 


Warren: 

The big change needed on the New Fron- 
tier is the change in social security first. 
Amend our present social security law or 
scrap it and start with an up-to-date pen- 
sion system. Enact a pension law which 
would cover every American citizen of retire- 
ment age, regardless of the amount of money 
they have paid into the fund. 


Watertown: 

We both favor continued economic ald to 
the underdeveloped countries. I do think 
we should be more careful to see the aid 
reaches those we want to help rather than 
line the pockets of the few. I wish we 
might give in a more generous spirit. We 
seem to haggle so over things. 


Thomaston: 

I would be presumptuous, indeed, to ex- 
press an opinion on the resumption of test- 
ing of nuclear weapons. There is no ques- 
tion facing humanity today that transcends 
control of nuclear power. I believe that this 
is a decision that will have to be made by 
a knowledgeable and wiser heads than 
mine, 


Bridgewater: 

Your questionnaire impresses this writer 
as an extremely worthwhile method for 
making democracy work. It is, I think the 
first such communication I have ever re- 
ceived from one of my Representatives. 


Wolcott: 

Since the need for schools is so great, 
nothing should impede the construction and 
expansion of same. Private and parochial 
school assistance should not be considered 
presently since the subject is too contro- 
verstal. However, we should consider the 
latters' necds later. 


Torringford: 
Since we are virtually supporting the free 
world, might we propose a world tax on these 
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nations and then disperse payments for 
their support. Those that don't pay—no 
support, i.e.. Yugoslavia, etc. 


The survey report has been given wide 
coverage by the newspapers and the 
radio stations in my district and I call 
it to the attention of my colleagues with 
my own comment that it will be of great 
assistance to me in the consideration of 
major legislative measures pending in 
the Congress. I was genuinely im- 
pressed with the interest and knowledge 
in legislative matters displayed by so 
many residents of my district. Their 
reaction to the questionnaire and to my 
report on its results has been so favor- 
able and receptive that I am making 
preparations for a future endeavor to 
organize similar public opinion surveys 
on an even larger scale. 

The following is a breakdown of the 
results of the questionnaire: 


Results of questionnaire 


No 


Uncom- 
mitted 


1. Do you favor Fedoral ald 
toclomentary oducation?. 
For school construction? 
For increasing teachers’ 
ieee 
For private schools _ __.... 

2. Do you favor legislation 
which would provide 
lwalth protection for 
people over 65 years of 
o 

If so, should it be under 
social socurity sytem? 

3. Do you favor protection 


drug prices?_... 
5. Do you favor 


Before agreement is reach- 
od on effective Inspection 


* 


Do you favor reductions in 
foreign aid appropria- 
ier 

Military?_. 
E 

8 

zo nat... 

9. Do you {vel that presiden- 

tial campaigns are too 
jong and too costly In 
time, money and 

6 1,096 


232 45 


Joint Statement to the House Agricul- 
tural Subcommittee on Equipment, Sup- 
plies, and Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 
Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Equipment, Supplies, and 
Manpower of the House Agriculture 


Committee is presently holding hearings 
on the farm cost-price squeeze problem. 
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The committee is hearing testimony 
from various individuals and organiza- 
tions to determine the nature and extent 
of this problem and I hope that out of 
these hearings will come some possible 
solutions. This cost-price squeeze is 
one of the most difficult situations that 
confronts the farmer in our Nation 
today. 

Yesterday Mr. Buren Watland, an im- 
plement dealer from Jackson, Minn, 
and Kenneth Austin, the managing di- 
rector of the Minnesota Implement 
Dealers’ “Association, appeared before 
the subcommittee to present testimony 
concerning the nature of this cost-price 
squeeze and its effect on implement 
dealers who provide the farmer with his 
working tools. I ask that the prepared 
statements of Mr. Watland and Mr. 
Austin be included at this point of the 
ReEcorpD, as part of my remarks: 

JOINT STATEMENT TO THE HOUSE AGRICUL- 

TURAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON EQUIPMENT, SUP- 

PLIES AND MANPOWER 


(Presented by Buren Watland, an implement 
dealer from Jackson, Minn., and Kenneth 
Austin, managing director of the Min- 
nesota Implement Dealers’ Association, 
with offices in Owatonna, Minn.) 


My name is Buren Watland. Iam an IHC 
dealer from Jackson, Minn. Our firm was 
originally started by my father in 1910 and, 
personally, I have been active in the manage- 
ment of the business since 1934. It has 
been my privilege to serve as a director and 
as the president of the Minnesota Imple- 
ment Dealers’ Association. At the present 
time, I am the director from Minnesota on 
the Board of the National Retail Farm Equip- 
ment Association. The managing director 
of our State association is here with me 
and we will share our allotted time. ; 

You may rest assured that implement 
dealers do not like to see increases in the 
price of farm equipment. When we talk 
about the cost-price squeeze, remember that 
the implement dealer is in it, too, along 
with our friends, the farmers. In 27 years 
as an implement dealer, I have never seen 
price competition between farm equipment 
dealers as keen as it is today. Excessive 
price-cutting is sending and has sent many 
fellow dealers right out of this business. 
Many new $5,000 to $6,000 tractors in our 
area are being delivered by dealers with as 
little gross profit as 650. We know that deal- 
ers will not stay in business long with this 
cut-price selling pattern. 

There are countless farmers in our area 
of southern Minnesota who need and would 
buy a new tractor and-the accompanying 
working tools that they need to reduce their 
unit cost if their farm income was adequate. 
Many of our farmers today are farming with 
obsolete, outmoded, and under- powered 
equipment. To emphasize this, we have sold 
two used tractors during the past week that 
are 25 years old and the farmers who bought 
them are expecting these antiques, which we 
had intended to junk and probably should 
have, to do some of their field work this 
spring. Had these farmers been able to af- 
ford a newer and better unit, I know they 
would have bought it. Since the first of 
January, our dealership has sold! 24 used 
farm tractors and only three new ones. These 
used tractors are being put back to work on 
good Jackson County farms that have a 
market value of anywhere from §250 to $400 
an acre. The need for better equipment is 
there, but the money to purchase it isn’t. 

The implement dealers are concerned 
over this low level of farm income. As 
farm equipment dealers, we are an inte- 
gral part of agriculture and rural life in 
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America, The only customers we have are 
farmers. A large majority of our dealers 
have had past experience as farm operators 
and as dealers, we are probably closer to 
the farmers and know his problems better 
than any other group of people. 

In my own business and in contacts with 
other dealers in my area, I know that our 
profit patterns have been deteriorating for 
the past 5 years. According to the Na- 
tional Retail Farm Equipment Association's 
1960 cost-of-doing-business survey, the 
average Minnesota dealer had an annual 
sales volume of $284,190 and only a 1.54 per- 
cent net operating profit before taxes. The 
dealerships in our part of the country are 
small. The owner is nearly always a work- 
ing partner in the business and I can assure 
you that dealers are not profiteering at 
the expense of the farmer. Since the mech- 
anization of the farm, the servicing farm 
equipment dealer has become an indispen- 
sable part of agriculture. The dealer and 
the farmer need each other. I have faith 
in our future. As long as people eat, we 
will need to produce food and this will be 
done on farms by farmers with equipment 
sold and serviced by farm equipment dealers. 

I am proud to be an implement dealer. I 
know that we have contributed much toward 
making our American agriculture the great- 
est productive machine in the world. Some- 
times we overlook the fact that we are 
blessed as is no other country with ample 
food supplies. Consider the prices that our 
American housewife would have to pay if 
we were plagued by a food ecarcity. Com- 
pare, if you will, the cost of any of our 
food commodities at the producer's level 
with the cost of food in other countries. 

Not long ago a good friend of mine made 
a trip to Russia. While there, he took the 
time to shop and compare prices in a food 
market in Kiev. In arriving at what the 
Russian housewife would have to pay in 
American money he used the regular rate 
of exchange of four rubles to the dollar. A 
Russian housewife pays 25-cents a piece for 
eggs as compared to 35 cents a dozen for 
large grade A eggs in a supermarket in Min- 
neapolis. Here are a few more comparative 
prices. Oranges in Russia, 50 cents a piece; 
in a Minnesota supermarket, 59 cents a doz- 
en for the best oranges available. Flour in 
Russia, 50 cents a pound; in Minnesota, 
$3.69 for a 50-pound sack, or less than 8 
cents a pound. Pork in Russia is $1.75 a 
pound and in Minnesota, 49 cents a pound. 
Sugar, 24 cents a pound in Russia compared 
to 11 cents here in Minnesota. The Rus- 
sian lemons were over $1 a plece and in 
Minnesota you can buy the very finest lem- 
ons for 69 cents a dozen. From this com- 
parison it is easy to see what country’s farm 
program is costing the consumer the most. 
The fact is that our American consumer pur- 
chases more and better food for less money 
than do consumers anywhere else in the 
world. For this agriculture can be proud 
and certainly doesn't deserve to be the per- 
petual stepchild of our economy. 

Incidentally, a 1-cylinder, 14 horsepower 
tractor from the Kharkov Tractor Works in 
Russia had a price tag of $3,000. Rubles 
again were converted to American money at 
the 4 to 1 exchange. Compare this with 
a Farmall 340 that I sell. It has a suggested 
list price of $2,425. It has a 4-cylinder en- 
gine and has 32.68 horsepower at the draw- 
bar. 

I have faith and confidence in the people 
and the Congress of the United States of 
America and believe that together we will see 
that agriculture in the future will be given 
a more just share of our national income. 

I am convinced that we cannot afford to go 
back to farming with horses, and the back- 
breaking drudgery that our farmers have 
known in past generations. We must con- 
tinue to mechanize and to continue to im- 
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prove the high standard of living that our 
country enjoys today. 

Thank you for the opportunity to visit 
with you. Kenneth Austin, will conclude 
our joint statement. 


My name is Kenneth Austin. I am the 
manager of the Minnesota Implement Deal- 
ers’ Association. I have been with the Im- 
plement Dealers’ Association since 1949. Our 
association was founded in 1904. We are 
the largest in membership of the State or 
regional implement dealer associations in the 
country. We are affiliated with the National 
Retail Farm Equipment Association. There 
are 1,017 franchised farm equipment deal- 
ers in Minnesota. This past year 993 of 
these dealers were members of the Minneso- 
ta association. 

In the past 10 years over 500 dealers in our 
State have quit the implement business and 
have not been replaced. In 1959, 32 dealers 
closed their doors and 60 more did the same 
thing in 1960. There are numerous farming 
communities in Minnesota that do not have 
any servicing farm equipment dealers left. 
If the farm equipment business were a lu- 
crative one, I can assure you that there 
would be a waiting line for a franchise. Sev- 
eral of the farm equipment manufacturers 
have lost dealers in good farming communi- 
ties and though they have tried to get a new 
dealer, they have been unable to do so. 
These companies have found it necessary to 
establish company-owned stores in order to 
service the farmers using their products. 
There are eight such company-owned retail 
stores now in Minnesota. 

In the trade we know there is a problem to 
attract new dealers with risk capital. We 
also observe that the same problem seems 
to exist with the wholesalers and manufac- 
turers of farm equipment. I don't know of 
any new companies who have gone into these 
fields In recent years either. Apparently 
they have problems too. 

In com m with other manufacturers’ 
products, I don't believe that the price of 
farm equipment is out of line. However, it 
is evident that the price a farmer gets for 
what he has to sell is out of line with nearly 
all manufactured items. This could and 
must stand some improvements. 

Occasionally, we hear the criticism that 
the price of farm equipment is up because 
of the unnecessary gadgets on today's equip- 
ment. It is distressing to find out that 
these so-called gadgets are often the needed 
improvements such as wider, safer, more 
comfortable seats and power steering. It is 
true that these improvements cost money 
but I don't believe we can begrudge the 
farmer these conveniences. Anyone who 
has sat all day on an old steel-wheeled, 
hard-metal-seated tractor knows what I am 
talking about. Farmers want heater cabs, 
platform steps and fenders. I am confident 
that the farm equipment industry will con- 
tinue to come up with even better labor-and 
life-saving equipment. 

We can't compare today’s tractor with the 
old “wrist breaking” cranking type of 20 
years ago, Today’s tractor is bigger, better, 
faster, and does more things for a farmer 
than was even dreamt of just a few short 
years ago. 

Accounts receivable for dealers has been a 
severe problem. This is a direct result of 
the money shortage of our farmer customers. 
It is not uncommon for a small dealer to 
have $40,000 to $50,000 out on open account. 
Farmers are inherently honest and they pay 
these bills when they can but, in the mean- 
time, it really puts a strain on all the oper- 
ating capital that a dealer can put his hands 
on. If he doesn't have it, he borrows from 
the bank at going rates of interest. 

In my work with implement dealers, I 
have observed that one of the serious prob- 
lems confronting small business is the lack 
of operating and expansion capital and I 
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know of only one implement dealership in 
Minnesota that has been successful in secur- 
ing an SBA loan, Our people are optimis- 
tically hopeful that the Congress will act 
favorably on the reinvestment of earning 
principle as encompassed in the Curtis- 
Ikard Bill, HR. 2. This we feel would be a 
big help to our type of small business. 

We believe that good equipment makes a 
good farmer better. The farm equipment 
dealers will continue to do their part in 
keeping our farmers the best in the world. 

Thank you for the opportunity of being 
here. If there are any questions that either 
Mr. Watland or myself could answer, we 
would be happy to do so. 

Respectfully submitted, 

BUREN WATLAND. 
KENNETH AUSTIN. 


Delaware River Basin Compact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Gover- 
nor’s conference which is an association 
made up of the 50 Governors whole- 
heartedly supports our distinguished col- 
league’s Delaware River compact House 
Joint Resolution 225. This compact, in- 
troduced by Representative Francis E. 
Warrer, will permit the States with the 
aid and participation of the Federal 
Government to coordinate and develop 
the vast resources of the Delaware River 
Basin. 

The accompanying letter speaks for 
itself, but I wish to point out the una- 
nimity of opinion that is shared by the 
report of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, the Governor's conference, the 
report of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee of last year. 

At its most recent meeting, held in Wash- 
ington, April 26, the Governors’ Conference 
Committee on Federal-State Relations con- 
sidered the Delaware River Basin compact 
and the Northeastern Water and Related 
Land Resources compact. Following an ex- 
tended discussion, the committee requested 
me to write to the President, the Attorney 
General, the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Chairmen of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary and the House and Senate 
Committees on Public Works urging that 
early and favorable consideration be given 
the legislation to grant congressional con- 
sent to the compacts. Copy of such letters 
is being sent to Members of Congress who 
sponsored the consent legislation and the 
Governors of the States that are parties to 
the two compacts. 

The House Committee on the Judiciary in 
its report on House Joint Resolution 225 (the 
Senate bill is S. 856) described very well the 
need and purpose of the proposed Delaware 
River Basin compact. The committee re- 
port, House Report No, 310, discussed the 
constitutional questions that have been 
raised, questions which concerned the Gov- 
ernors in their deliberations. The Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary reached the same con- 
clusion that the Governors reached, that 
ample precedent exists for an interstate- 


Federal compact such as is proposed. On the 


policy question, the Governors concur in the 
committee’s conclusion that it is logical to 
create a single agency to coordinate func- 
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tions of Federal, State, and local agencies 
and to effect unified solutions to problems of 
the river basin. 

In the view of the Governors, the conclu- 
sions and recommendations of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary have equal va- 
lidity with respect to the proposed North- 
eastern Water and Related Land Resources 
compact. The same view was expressed by 
the House Committee on Public Works last 
year when it reported H.R. 12467 (H. Rept. 
No. 1767, 86th Cong., 2d sess.) , a bill identical 
to the pending bills, S. 374, H.R. 30, H.R. 
2437, HR. 3457, and H.R. 6066. 

There is little that the Committee on 
Federal-State Relations can add to the per- 
suasive arguments of the two house com- 
mittees. We concur in them most heartily. 
We feel that the compacts add a new di- 
mension to Federal-State relations which 
may have application in other geographical 
areas or with respect to other problems 
shared by governments of different levels. 
Finally, we believe that the two proposed 
compacts, in their respective areas, would 
help in attaining the goal of coordinated 
water resources policies called for by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in his special message on nat- 
ural resources. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT E. SMyY iz, 
Chairman, Committee on Federal- 
State Relations $ 


Needed: A Wave of Americanism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long been concerned about our faltering 
national spirit and the casual attitude 
with which we look upon our freedoms. 
My good friend, Mr. Harris Sims, editor 
of the Lakeland (Fla.) Ledger, has been 
concerned also about the fact that a re- 
generation of Americanism is badly 
needed. y 

I have asked permission to insert in 
the ReEcorp an editorial, entitled 
“needed: A Wave of Americanism,” 
which appeared in the Lakeland Ledger 
on Sunday, May 14, 1961. Mr. Sims 
deals in a very forthright manner with 
this problem and the farreaching effect 
it has had upon not only the Amer- 
ican people but also upon nations of 
the free world. I hope my colleagues 
and all people who read the Recorp will 
give attention to the recommendations 
made in this editorial. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Lakeland (Fla.) Ledger, May 14. 
1961] 
NEEDED: A Wave or AMERICANISM 

We Americans are no longer a nation of 
cocky people, 

Communistic aggression has spread a feel- 
ing of anxlety among us. 

We are now soberly aware that our way 
of life is serlously threatened by forces com- 
mitted to a sinister, vicious ideology. 

We do not know what lies ahead. We 
know we cannot trust Russia's leader to be 
either honest or reasonable. Plain enough 
it is to all that the scope of Russia's am- 


bitious program of aggression and conquest 
is worldwide, 
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Our anxiety is all the more pronounced 
because we know our Nation does not have 
the great number of warm friends across the 
world that it ought to have. 

We have given away billions of dollars to 
help the less fortunate but the hostility 
toward us increases. 

We know the American way of life is a 
good way. We cherish our freedom. But 
we have become casual about our freedom 
and we have failed to make the merits of 
our way of life apparent to the world. 

As a people feeling anxiety, we are now 
in a mood to take action. The hour is late. 
But we know we not only have a good way 
of life but also the potential with which to 
preserve it. ` 

Our national spirit needs new vigor. 
drooping. 

We need a great, dynamic wave of Ameri- 
canism. 

We cannot survive merely by being anti- 
Communist. 

We need to be gloriously, enthusiastically, 
shoutingly pro-American, We need to salute 
our flag with new vigor and gratitude. We 
need to sing our national anthem with new 
fervor. 

In short, we must now be emphatically 
American, put the accent on the positive, not 
the negative. 

We need to shake off lethargy spawned by 
prosperity and to be anti-Communist by be- 
ing pro-American. 

If this be nationalism, then let it be na- 
tlonalism, but not in the narrow, exclusive 
sense. We need to generate among ourselves 
a spirit of Americanism that will vibrate 
across the world, 

Such a spirit would leave no room for 
communism in the United States. 

Russia is boldly and shrewdly selling com- 
Munism to nation after nation. But the 
2 States is not selling democracy, free- 

om. 

For several years the United States has 
been waiting to see what Russia was going 
to do next. We need to reverse this situa- 
tion. Let Russi wait to see what the United 
States is going to do next. And let us do 
what will convince the world that ours is 
the valid way, that the environment of free- 
dom which prevails in the United States is 
the kind in which man can realize his fullest 
Potential of productive) civilized, happy 
living, 

We need a great tidal wave of American 
enthusiasm. It cannot be imposed from 
Washington. Our President and the other 
leaders in Washington can give it impetus. 
But it is something that must well up from 
the people and roll across the land, 

Such a tidal wave could sweep from our 
shores the last vestige of communism and 
impress the world that we Americans have 
something very special that other nations 
Could well afford to emulate. 

Such a regeneration of Americanism would 
Blve our Nation new strength and command 
Breater respect over the world. $ 

Ours is a nation of supersalesmanship. 
We can sell anything. But we have been so 
Preoccupied with the selling of visible, 
tangible products we have neglected to sell 
democracy, 

We have sold a great array of American 
Products to Cuba. But we have let Russia 
Come over here within 90 miles of us and sell 
communism to Cuba and thereby establish 
& Stronghold from which to sell communism 
to other Latin American countries. 

A tidal wave of Our magnificent American- 
ism was never more urgently needed. It 
Could bring magical, miraculous results. It 
Could make our treasured freedom secure. 

We tired, soft, sophisticated, bored Ameri- 
Cans had better pull ourselves out of our 
inertia with all haste or we may find the 
cycle of history repeating itself. 


It is 
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A great tidal wave of Americanism could 
shake the earth and provide new security of 
freedom for millions of peoples in other 
lands. 

May the spirit of Americanism roll soon 
and mightily. 


Reformatory Head Middle-of-the-Road 
Penologist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great domestic problems of this era has 
been the upsurge of crime. Often, un- 
happily, it breeds in the very institu- 
tions designed for its correction. We in 
the Fifth District are proud to have Ed- 
ward Grennan as superintendent of 
Concord Reformatory. The following 
article from the Lowell Sun describes the 
excellent work he is doing there: 

Rerormatory Heap MIDDLE-OF-THE-ROAD 

PENOLOGIST 
(By William Fripp) 

Concorp.—The old Hollywood fostered 
concept of prison—a snarling Cagney break- 
ing out of the “Rock” with brave Chaplain 
O'Brien as his hostage—has fortunately 
changed, as have prisons themselves. 

While in actuality some correctional in- 
stitutions were stark bastions of oppression 
and cruelty, the last century has witnessed 
prison reforms characteristized by the phi- 
losophy that the rehabilitation of the inmate 
is as important as his punishment. 

The Concord Reformatory on Route 2 is 
an example of a modern institution, and its 
superintendent, Edward 8. Grennan, a 
spokesman for current penological practices. 

In rejecting both ultramodern and 
archaic reform philosophy, Grennan stands 
as a self-confessed middle of the roader. He 
is not enthusiastic about the proposal that 
prison walls should be completely torn down 
and the atmosphere be made as homelike 
as possible. While “walls do not a prison 
make," he recognizes that they are necessary 
if only to remind the inmate that he is, 
after all being punished. Nor does he agree 
with those who maintain that prisoners are 
mentally ill and should be treated as 
patients. At Concord only 5 percent of the 
inmates are mentally ill, and none of these 
are legally insane. 

Grennan realizes that it is the responsi- 
bility of the institution to meet the emo- 
tional and psychological needs of the in- 
mates and to prepare them for the time they 
will be released. The majority of the Con- 
cord inmates are serying only a 14-months 
them, and before they are returned to the 
outside world they must be equipped to face 
the demands of society. 

To prepare them for their release, Concord 
offers traditional courses in auto mechanics 
and trade skills in addition to high and post 
high school extension courses. A more 
ambitious liberal arts program which in- 
cludes musical appreciation, current events, 
and “great books” discussions is also offered. 
Grennan admits that if he can only interest 
a handful of inmates in this heady curric- 
ulum he is gratified. But he is not without 
hope; at the Norfolk prison, where he previ- 
ously served as superintendent, the debating 
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team consistently defeated such stalwart 
opponents as Oxford, Cambridge, and MIT. 

Grennan, who points to the fact that the 
great majority of prisoners come from broken 
homes, is interested In starting an A.A. type 
of group therapy session for the inmates, an 
approach which for alcoholics has been prac- 
tical and successful. Right now he is work- 
ing on a new program aimed at relieving 
the impact of incarceration for new groups 
and which will at the same time improve the 
training of correction officers. 

The famous reformatory riot of 2 yeurs 
ago is Just one indication of why a superin- 
tendent is always on duty and must live on 
the grounds. This u g. which was led 
by the sociopathological “Bull” Martin, a 20- 
year man, involved only a small core of the 
inmates. Although the men were holding 
guards as hostages and negotiating for a get- 
away car, at no time did Grennan consider 
meeting their demands. Martin incidental- 
ly, later committed suicide. As interested in 
the prevention of crime as he is in the re- 
habilitation of prisoners, Grennan advocates 
home, school, and church as the bulwarks of 
character formation. 


The III-Considered Treatment of Farmer 
Byler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
was shocked and appalled at the recent 
arbitrary and confiscatory act of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service in seizing three 
horses of an Amish farmer in Pennsyl- 
vania just at spring planting time. 

I am referring to the case of Valentine 
Y. Byler, of New Wilmington, Pa., who 
was about to start his plowing when 
the Government took his horses and sold 
them at an auction to satisfy his delin- 
quent social security payments. 

Taking this man’s horses at plowing 
time is tantamount to removing his 
means of livelihood. The cruelty of the 
act is further compounded by the fact 
that Farmer Byler’s net annual income 
is reported at only $1,864 and he sup- 
ports his wife, four children, and 83- 
year-old mother. 

We still have freedom of religion in 
this country, and the Amish sect does 
not believe in insurance of any kind. 
By merely following his religious beliefs 
that social security is a form of insur- 
ance, this frugal, peace-loving’ farmer 
has been deprived of his ability to pro- 
vide for himself and his family. 

Only through the generosity of his 
neighbors and friends, who have donated 
from their meager savings to buy him 
new horses, has Byler been able to con- 
tinue his farming pursuits. 

I am not alone in my indignation over 
this harsh treatment. Letters from my 
friends in the Sixth District of Indiana 
indicate a strong public repugnance for 
the Internal Revenue Service's act. 

One letter stated, in part— 

Why can't they let these (Amish) people 
alone? They are the only ones in the world 
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who don’t have their hands held out for a 
handout from our Government. They want 
to get along on their own and we should 
certainly help them, 


The letter continues— 

This is the most plcayune, despicable thing 
our Government has ever done, Can't you 
find someone who will crack down on the 
Internal Revenue Service and make them 
use a little commonsense? 


One of the most respected jurists in 
Indiana protested the IRS action. He 
wrote, in part— 

I demand the conscience of Congress and 
the President awaken. Pass a law exempting 
men and women from sotial security if they 
please. Likewise, get busy and amend the 
law so that Federal hatchetmen will have to 
go into court and get an order before con- 
fiscating 100 percent of a person's property 
or salary. 

I join with these and other outraged 
Hoosiers in protesting this ill-consid- 
ered, oppressive, and stringent treatment 
of Farmer Byler. 


Let Earned Bread Replace the Doled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to place in the Recorp an 
excellent editorial from the Nashville 
Tennessean, Nashville, Tenn., emphasiz- 
ing the importance of putting first 
things first and focusing attention on 
the opportunities rather than the prob- 
lems that beset the Appalachian and 
surrounding region. This editorial pro- 
vides sound advice to every section of 
the country vitally interested in develop- 
ment and progress. 

The editorial follows: 

Let EARNED BREAD REPLACE THE DOLED 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall 
pays his first official visit to middle Ten- 
nessee today, to address members of the Elk 
River Development Association at Fay- 
etteville. 

The Secretary probably knows it already, 
but in case he doesn't he should be in- 
formed that he is about to be introduced to 
vigorous grassroots, an articulate organiza- 
tion which has already had a hand in shap- 
ing regional development policy. 

Ina „the Elk River Basin's needs are 
akin to tore discussed Monday by President 
Kennedy during a conference with eight 
governors from the Appalachian region, 
among them Gov. Buford Ellington. 

The so-called Depressed Area Act recently 
approved by Congress is designed to attack 
these problems on a broad, but rather short- 
ranged basis. Elk River Basin can hardly be 
termed distressed, but its need for industry 
is reflected in regional migration and it has 
a water problem in the instability of mid- 
state streamflow. 

President Kennedy, following the Monday 
meeting, said he had directed that the new 
Area Redevelopment Administration focus 
attention upon the opportunities as well as 
the problems of Appalachia; that the worker 
retraining program be stepped up; and that 
the Defense Department review its policies 


with regard to placement of contracts in 
areas of substantial unemployment. 

This is all well and good, but we believe 
the first order of business for the admin- 
istration is to busy itself with the suggestion 
of the governors that there be a speedup 
in Federal programs on highway construc- 
tion, water resources, forestry development, 
etc. And this would apply in the Elk River 
Basin, too. 

This, we believe, would be in the nature 
of putting first things first, and the rest 
would follow. Focusing attention on op- 
portunities Instead of problems has its psy- 
chological advantages. But creating those 
opportunities where few exist is more im- 
portant than the power of positive think- 
ing. Hardheaded private investors are not 
apt to sink their money in an area without 
adequate water supply or flood protection 
and the poorest sort of transport. Who 
could blame them? 

Retraining workers, while essential, would 
be of little value if the workers had no place 
to apply their training without migrating to 
industrial centers outside the region. 

Knowing this region as we do, our advice 
would be that of the Governors: Bulld. In 
distressed Appalachia, build decent roads to 
replace the winding, narrow threads that ill 
serve so much of this region. Build dams— 
multipurpose dams. Build the kind that 
will stop recurrences of the disastrous flood 
that all but wiped Hazard, Ky., from the 
map a few seasons back. 

Build them at Carthage and Celina with 
navigable locks so that the main stream 
leading into this region can be put back 
to work in the service of private commerce. 
And build tributary dams, as on Elk River, 
capable of saving the soll and the forests; 
of creating recreational-business opportuni- 
ties; of providing reservoirs of industrial 
water. 

Then the job will replace welfare; bread 
will be earned, not doled, 


Green County, Wis., Governmental Af- 
fairs Committee Votes “No” on Federal 
Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 11, the Green County Governmen- 
tal Affairs Committee met at Monroe, 
Wis., and after considerable discussion, 
the members of this committee who 
come from all the surrounding commu- 
nities in Green County, adopted a pub- 
lic statement urging strong opposition to 
the Federal aid-to-education proposals. 

I heartily endorse their statement, and 
insert it at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD; 


May 11, 1961. 
PUBLIC STATEMENT 


Federal-aid-to-education proposals now 
before Congress would prove a costly mis- 
take if enacted into law. It is estimated 
that Wisconsin taxpayers would have to pro- 
vide $13.5 million of the $665.2 million the 
proposed program would cost. Wisconsin 
would receive in aids some $11.6 million or 
$1.9 million less than the tax cost. 

Since this is a net loss there can be no aid 
for the Wisconsin taxpayer with Federal 
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support of public schools, Federal control of 
our system, which would be assured, is thus 
achieved at a cost of nearly $2 million. The 
subsidy provided by Wisconsin is for the 
taxpayers of other areas that have failed to 
provide adequately for their own school re- 
sponsibilities. Therefore, the Green County 
Governmental Affairs Committee is urging 
that Congress defeat Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion proposals and that Wisconsin citizens 
and taxpayers urge their Congressmen to 
vote against these measures. 

In addition, Federal ald to education is 
not needed in Wisconsin. In the past dec- 
ade enough schoolrooms have been con- 
structed by the districts in this State so 
that with an average of 30 children per class 
more than 60 percent of Wisconsin's public 
school enrollment could be housed in rooms 
not more than 10 years old. This was ac- 
complished at a cost of $536.7 million and 
without either Federal or State aid. Wis- 
consin has done a better job of providing 
classrooms for its children than any State 
in the Union. 

Federal-aid-to-education will mean that 
Wisconsin taxpayers will enable other States 
to provide classrooms for their children as 
has been done here but at the expense of 
the Wisconsin taxpayer. Is it any wonder 
that other States can offer Aower tax rates 
and inducements to take our industry that 
provides essential jobs? The Green County 
Governmental Affairs Committee urges 
strong opposition to Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion proposals. 


We Are Being Suckered 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, now 
that President Kennedy is being pres- 
sured by the State Department to sub- 
mit to a summit conference with Mr. 
Khrushchev, which will result, no doubt, 
in concessions on our part, one matter 
that ought to be discussed is the nuclear 
test conference at Geneva. An editorial 
in the Thursday, May 11, edition of Chi- 
cago’s American, entitled “We Are Being 
Suckered,” should be directed to the at- 
tention of our President and his advisers 
so that they may avoid being further 
outmaneuvered by Soviet Union deceit: 

We ARE BEING SUCKERED 

The most encouraging thing we have heard 
lately about the Nuclear Test Conference at 
Geneva is the announcement by the Amer!- 
can delegate, Arthur H, Dean, that President 
Kennedy has instructed him to size up and 
report on the future prospects of the Con- 
ference. 

This shows that our Government is at 
least beginning to understand that this Con- 
ference has no future. The Russians have 
turned the discussions into a device for keep- 
ing the United States from making any 
atomic tests while they go forward secretly 
with their own. 

There Is authoritative evidence that the 
Russians are regularly setting off nuclear ex- 
plosions which they do not report. But the 
United States, having made a promise to 
suspend nuclear firings while an effort is 


made to end them permanently by negotla- 
tion, keeps the promise. 
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By stalling the talks at Geneva, the Rus- 
sians have managed to maintain this situa- 
tion for 30 months, and the advantage they 
may have gained by continuing their own de- 
velopment of nuclear explosives while we 
do nothing about ours is terrifying to think 
about. 

The task of the Russian delegate, Semyon 
Tsarapkin, is to keep the conversation going 
by continually devising “compromise” plans 
which he knows the United States cannot 
accept. It is obvious, and has been for 214 
years, that he is making no actual effort to 
reach an agreement. 

American Delegate Dean should now offi- 
cially report this fact to.the President. Then 
President Kennedy should give the Russians 
a reasonable time—a week, say—to agree to 
an honest nuclear test ban, warning them 
that otherwise the United States would re- 
new its own tests at once. 

Let us not go on playing chump for the 
Russians at the risk of losing the nuclear 
arms race. 


Americans Have Lost Ability To Get Mad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting into the RECORD 
an editorial written by Dale Stafford, 
editor and publisher of the Daily News, 
Greenville, Mich., in the May, 9, 1961, 
edition of that newspaper. I believe the 
editorial pinpoints a current trend that 
we in Congress are and should be most 
aware of in our work: 

{From the Daily News, May 9, 1961] 


An Eprroria.t—WE Don’r Know How To 
GET Map 


Americans shouldn't be blamed. 

Blamed, that is, for looking to a Federal 
Government to provide an abundance of 
money for any and all enterprises in good 
times and bad. 

This editorial is inspired by a news item 
from Lake Delton, Wis. It describes the 
naming of officers of the North American Ski 
Area Operators“ Association. 

Pred Bocks, one time chamber of commerce 
secretary in Greenville, was reelected presi- 
dent. He runs the successful Caberfae ski 
operation near Cadillac. 

The article goes on to say: 

“About 60 ski area operators from Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Minnesota, and Illinois 
attended the meeting to discuss the possi- 
bility of obtaining Federal aid to offset 
business downturns caused by lack of snow.“ 

Now skiing is a luxury business, not a 
necessity item. And many of the resorts 
have made big money from the growth in the 
sport’s popularity. In most instances they 
have poured profits in their enterprises to 
increase volume. 

Federal aid to prevent cycles in the busi- 
ness volume for ski resort operators? 

We'd like to hear the reaction of the apple- 
growers out on Peach Ridge who accept the 
fact of life that a bad year is certain to occur 
every so often. 

With little snow, the ski boys have had a 
long winter and plenty of time to read. No 
doubt they have noticed the results of the 
pouring of millions of American dollars into 
Laos and other distant spots in the world. 

And probably they have read about the 
labor shenanigans at Cape Canaveral where 
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an apprentice electrician drew $748 a week 
(an electricians’ foreman at Cape Canaveral 
earned $26,843 last year). 

Senator JOHN McCLELLAN unearthed the 
fact that unskilled laborers at Vandenberg 
Air Force Base collect as much as $287 weekly 
and elevator operators get up to $360. 

Compare the largess of your money with 
what the brave astronauts get paid. 

Unfortunately, the American public has 
lost its ability to get mad. Otherwise it 
would be fuming at this wastage of taxpayer 
money and any suggestion that ski resorts 
should get U.S. help when it doesn't snow 
on schedule. 


Trend of the Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following two arti- 
cles by Mr. Nate White, business and 
financial editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor. The articles appeared in the 
Monitor on May 11 and 13. 

Penetrating, stimulating, and thought 
provoking, the articles go into detail on 
some recent analyses of our economy by 
the eminent Dr. Arthur F. Burns, one 
of America’s most respected and un- 
political economists. 

I believe that we may all profit by 
reading and studying these articles, and 
the far-reaching implications of the con- 
tent: 
From the Christian Science Monitor, 

May 11, 1961 
BUSINESS AND FINANCE—“ECONOMIC NEGA- 
TIVISM" IN WASHINGTON SCORED BY BURNS 
(By Nate White) 

Mr. Business Cycle himself has taken a 
look at the Kennedy economists and their 
“neostagnation theory“ of the economy and 
pronounced it as unfounded in fact, un- 
sound in principle, and based on negativism 
instead of expansion, 

No greater condemnation of the economic 
theories or economists of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration could be made than that which 
was leveled recently at them by Dr. Arthur 
F. Burns, John Bates Clark, professor of 
economics at Columbia University and presi- 
of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search which is the fountainhead of knowl- 
edge on the subject of business cycles. 

Dr. Burns is a gentle man, but his respect 
for facts and for the results of scientifically 
arrived at knowledge is such that no other 
voice can be heard when he is speaking. He 
inherited the mantle of Mr. Business Cycle 
from the late Wesley Mitchell who founded 
the Bureau of Economic Research, and he, 
with Dr. Solomon Fabricant, the bureau's 
research director, and Dr. Geoffrey Moore, 
the assistant research director, have done 
more than any two dozen other individuals 
in the world to find out just what makes an 
economy tick and what are the ingredients 
of recessions, inflations, cyclical causes, 
cyclical effects. 

Dr. Burns, in a quiet, unheralded address 
at the University of Chicago in April, took a 
cool look at the economics of President Ken- 
nedy’s Council of Economic Advisers, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Walter W. Heller, 
and found it wanting. Dr. Burns was Chair- 
man of the Council under President Eisen- 
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hower, but he resigned and returned to his 
academic chair when he thought he had done 
his job. He never became politically minded 
in his job, but constantly strove for a scien- 
tific approach. 

Dr. Heller, a noted economist, with a high 
respect for economic facts but obviously a 
different interpretation of them, is to speak 
at the Loeb Awards luncheon in New York 
May 18. Undoubtedly he will feel called upon 
to defend his position, and that of the ad- 
ministration. 

Dr. Burns took as his text for present CEA 
economic philosophy the statement from its 
March 6 policy position before the Joint Eco- 
homic Committee of the Congress: The 
American economy today is beset not only 
with a recession * * * but with persistent 
slack in production and employment, a slow- 
down in our rate of growth. 

“Economic recovery in 1961 is far more 
than a cyclical problem. It is also a problem 
of chronic slack in the economy—the grow- 
ing gap between what we can produce and 
what we do produce. * Especially since 
1955, the gap has shown a distressing upward 
trend.” 

Dr. Burns then interpolated: “The essen- 
tial point of this theory is that, quite apart 
from the recession, there is increasing slack 
in our economy; there is a growing disparity 
between actual and potential output; in 
short, America faces a problem of secular 
stagnation.” 

This is the theory which Dr. Burns la- 
beled the theory of “neostagnation,"” say- 
ing that it was “gentler and less pessimistic 
than the Keynes-Hansen theories which 
dominated the thinking of the 1930's and 
1940's,” and “gay and optimistic in the light 
of still older stagnation theories such as 
Friedrich Engels’ or Thorstein Veblen's.“ 

Fortunately the present “neostagnation- 
ists” do not reflect the “morbid pessimism 
of earlier stagnation theories,” Dr. Burns 
notes. 

Mr. Business Cycle then examines the CEA 
arguments, agrees with some of them on 
facts, and adds, “I hope I have not left the 
impression that the new theory of secular 
stagnation is utterly without foundation. 
That would not be true. This theory is tied 
to some actual experience. But when the 
evidence is examined, it turns out to rest 
fundamentally on one fact, namely, that 
the business-cycle expansion of 1958-60 was 
exceptionally short and incomplete. When 
the expansion ended, our economy was still 
some distance from full employment. 

“I do not question the importance of this 
fact. Nor do I question its disturbing char- 
acter. But I do question what inference 
can properly be drawn from this solitary 
fact. 

“I would urge two things. First, a theory 
which has such a slender foundation in ex- 
perience must be viewed somewhat skepti- 
cally. Second, there is a better explanation 
of what happened between 1958 and 1960 
than is offered by the neostagnation theory 
which of late has become quite fashionable.” 

Dr. Burns then offered three developments 
which he said were decisive in the “unsatis- 
factory character of the business-cycle ex- 
pansion from 1958 to 1960": 

1. A violent shift in Federal finances. Be- 
tween the first quarter of 1959 and the third 
quarter of 1959 the Federal cash deficit allow- 
ing for seasonal factors fell from an annual 
rate of $17 billion to $2 billion. By the sec- 
ond quarter of 1960 the rate had changed to 
a surplus of $7 billion. 

Thus, in a period of little more than a 
year, we had a turnaround in Federal finances 
of about $24 billion, undoubtedly one of the 
very sharpest shifts of Federal finance in our 
Nation's history. 

2. Fiscal restraint on general economic ex- 
pansion was accompanied, indeed preceded, 
by a tightening of credit conditions. 
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By mid-1959, commercial banks were al- 
ready in debt at the Federal Reserve to the 
tune of $1 billion, The money supply 
stopped growing. Demand deposits dimin- 
ished by nearly $4 billion between July 1959, 
and May 1960. Interest rates rose sharply, 
both on short-term and long-term loans. In- 
deed, long-term rates advanced faster than 
during a comparable stage of any business 
cycle during the past 100 years, 

3. The protracted steel strike in the second 
half of 1959. 

The strike led to a buildup of inventories 
in steel; it caused uncertainty in the busi- 
ness community and delayed orders on in- 
vestment goods, and confused Government 
circles on the magnitude of the restraints 
they were imposing on expansion, and after 
the strike businesses practiced new inventory 
economies, 

The steel strike thus looms as a major 
factor in Dr. Burns’ thinking in the early end 
of the expansion which commenced in the 
spring of 1958. 

Dr. Burns did not say so, but those with 
fairly quick memories remember that Arthur 
J. Goldberg, present Secretary of Labor, was 
generally credited as being the architect and 
engineer of the 1959 steel strike. 

The Burns conclusion: 

“On my reading of recent history, the 
neostagnationist theory which now is be- 
ing widely used to explain the incomplete- 
ness of the expansion of 1958-60 is, there- 
fore, quite unconvincing.” 

Dr. Burns then goes on to the affirmative 
statements of his own economic beliefs: 

“There is no chronic slack in the economy. 

“Full employment is not a remote possibil- 
ity. On the contrary, it may well be reached 
some 15 or 18 months from now. 

“The underlying forces of economic ex- 
pansion are strong and have of late been 
only temporarily suppressed. 

“We would be courting inflation and a gold 
crisis if we now arranged new governmental 
spending programs so that they would ma- 
ture when the economy was already ad- 
vancing without them.” 

Dr. Burns makes the point that Kennedy 
programs for medical care for the aged, 
liberalized social security and other social 
welfare programs, while humane, do not pro- 
mote real economic growth. He added that 
he doubted the wisdom of increasing the 
minimum wage at a time of recession as a 
“useful antirecession device.” 

Dr. Burns listed restrictive practices that 
abound in construction work, railroading, 
agriculture, and in many manufacturing 
firms as impediments to efficiency and eco- 
nomic growth, “whether they arise from 
careless business management, or from co- 
ercive power of trade unions, or from gov- 
ernmental legislation itself.” 

Dr. Burns regretted that he felt compelled 
to criticize economic policies promulgated 
by some of his colleagues in the economic 
profession, and concluded as follows: 

“I deem it only proper to conclude by 
saying that the administration has avoided 
extreme economic views, that it has in no 
way shown hostility to business enterprise, 
and that the economic moves actually taken 
by the administration have been more pru- 
dent than some of its economic rhetoric has 
at times suggested.” 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
May 13, 1961] 
TREND OF THE ECONOMY— THE BURNS 
Mrcaton Bous 
(By Nate White) 

Dr. Arthur F. Burns, the dean of Ameri- 
can economists, has taken issue with the 
theories of stagnation which the present 
official economists of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration have been advancing. 

The words of Dr. Burns ring with a back- 
ground of factual clarity. Here is a man 
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who has devoted his professional life to 
finding out what are the ingredients of busi- 
ness cycles, recessions, booms. He has no 
political ax to grind, and he has no com- 
mitments to the Republican Party or any 
other party to develop a theory of political 
economics. 

Dr. Burns is not a political economist. 
He is a man dedicated to scientific fact- 
finding and analysis. He is president of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
which is a private, nongovernmental, ob- 
jective organization for factual analysis of 
economic movements. 

Dr. Burns worked with the bureau's 
founder, the late Wesley Mitchell, in develop- 
ing the early series on business cycles. He 
is the Einstein of the economics profession, 
He carried this valuable research work much 
further along, and his writings on the sub- 
ject are the textbooks used throughout the 
world as source material on business cycles. 
His associates, Dr. Solomon Fabricant and 
Dr. Geoffrey Moore, together with Dr. Burns, 
constitute a triumvirate of fact and analy- 
sis which is grounded on bedrock facts, 

Dr. Burns has dropped a megaton bomb. 
When he calls the economic theories of the 
Kennedy economic team “neostagnationist,” 
it is time to listen. 

He agrees with the thoughts advanced by 
Dr, Paul A. Samuelson, professor of eco- 
nomics at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
Nology, who did the early spade work for 
Mr. Kennedy’s economic analysis, Dr. Wal- 
ter W. Heller, chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, the other 
CEA members, and Labor Secretary Arthur 
J. Goldberg that unemployment is disturb- 
ing, that the lag in the economy is dis- 
turbing, but he thoroughly disagrees on the 
interpretations, either of the causes or the 
trend. 

Furthermore, Dr. Burns finds that the 
Kennedy group deliberately chose a point 
of departure for their growth rate which 
gives, as he sees it, an incorrect view of the 
economy—one of slow growth. If they had 
chosen a different departure point, the 
growth rate would be greater. 

Washington journalists have accepted the 
Kennedy economic analysis and as a result 
a theory has been effectively spread through 
America and the world that the United 
States is in a posture of economic stagna- 
tion. 

To an economic scientists such as Dr. 
Burns, especially the economic scientist who 
knows more about business cycles than any 
other, this use of facts and their resulting 
interpretation is a disservice to the econom- 
ies profession. Even more serious, when 
such an analysis is used as the foundation 
of national policies it becomes dangerous. 

Dr. Burns does not spare the Eisenhower 
administration, in which he served, the re- 
sponsibility for its part in the recession now 
ending. He puts the blame on the sudden 
change in Federal finances from an annual 
deficit rate in 1958 of $17 billion to an an- 
nual surplus rate of $7 billlon—a swing of 
$24 billion in little more than a year; the 
Government's restraints on expansion, in- 
cluding Federal Reserve action to raise in- 
terest rates; and the steel strike. 

These factors stopped an expansion from 
the 1958 recession, Dr. Burns reasons, but he 
also argues that they were artificial factors, 
su posed by decislons, and were not 
basic problems with the growth process. 

Dr. Burns thinks the “neostagnationists” 
have wrongly reasoned and have based their 
conclusions on a too narrow period of time. 

In answer to the CEA’s conclusion that 
“we face a stubborn problem of chronic 
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crisis if we now arranged new governmental 
spending programs so that they would ma- 
ture when the economy is already advancing 
without them.” 

The issue between the economic schools of 
thought is thus joined. The Samuelson- 
Heller-Goldberg school will be heard from 
without question. They have been chal- 
lenged by the dean of thelr profession, and 
they cannot remain quiet. 

What will be even more interesting, how- 
ever, will be the trend of events. Time is 
rushing on. The pace of the American 
economy is proceeding much more rapidly 
than seemed possible from the January 
forecasts. 

Facts will soon catch up with theory, in 
other words, and the sooner the better. 


Western Association of State Highway 
Officials Pledge Cooperation to Federal 
Highway Administrator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I call to your attention, and 
the attention of my other distinguished 
colleagues, a letter I have received from 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Western 
Association of State Highway Officials, 
Salem, Oreg., Mr. Forrest Cooper, en- 
closing a resolution which was adopted 
by that association and which the sec- 
retary “was instructed to furnish a copy 
to you as a Member of the Congressional 
Delegation of the State of California.” 


This resolution pledges full support 
and cooperation to the Federal Highway 
Administrator, Mr. Rex M. Whitton. 

WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS, 
Salem, Oreg., May 15, 1961. 
Hon, CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Dorie: At the 40th annual con- 
ference of the Western Association of State 
Highway Officials held in Las Vegas, Nev., 
April 23-28, the attached resolution was 
adopted and the secretary was instructed to 
furnish a copy to you as a Member of the 
congressional delegation of the State of 
California. 

Very truly yours, 
Forrest Cooper, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
RESOLUTION No, 2—ADOPTED BY THE WESTERN 
ASSOCIATION oF STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS 
AT Las VEGAS, NEV., APRIL 28, 1961 


Whereas the 40th annual meeting of the 
Western Association of State Highway Offi- 
clals at Las Vegas, Nev., on April 23-28, 1961, 
was honored by the presence of Federal 
Highway Administrator Rex M. Whitton, 
upon his being invited to speak to our Con- 
ference; and = 

Whereas the position of Federal Highway 
Administrator, as head of the U.S. Bureau 
of Public Roads, calls for full cooperation 
and respect between the Administrator and 
the various State governments; and 

Whereas we are highly pleased by the pres- 
ence of Mr. Whitton in this position of ex- 
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treme importance and trust, since he is a 
recognized engineer of outstanding ability, 
with many years of experience in State high- 
way matters, a man of integrity, honesty and 
with à personal character above reproach: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Highway Officials pledge full coopera- 
tion and support to Mr. Whitton in per- 
forming the duties associated with his new 
position and wish him Godspeed and good 
luck; be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary furnish 
copies of this action to the President of the 
United States, the President of the Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges, 
and to all committee chairmen in the Na- 
tional Congress having to do with highway 
legislation and to the congressional dele- 
gations of the States of the Western Associ- 
ation of State Highway Offictals, 


Faith and the Fourth of July 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
read a most interesting article in Class- 
mate, a Methodist Church publication 
for teenage youth which is published in 
my congressional district, entitled “Faith 
and the Fourth of July.” Mr. Fred 
Cloud, associate editor, board of educa- 
tion, the Methodist Church, wrote the 
article as a devotional for the July 1961 
issue of the publication, 

The article points out most vividly the 
part religion played in the lives of those 
persons who gave America its heritage 
of liberty, and I hope the Members of 
this great body will find the time to read 
the inspiring message. It follows: 

FAITH AND THE FOURTH OF JULY 
(By Fred Cloud) 

The frtedom which you and I enjoy did 
not come about as a mere accident of his- 
tory. It was bought by our forefathers with 
their blood, sweat, and tears. The Ameri- 
can brand of democracy is the end result 
of a vision of freedom, equality, and human 
dignity held by the Founding Fathers of our 
Nation. For the most part, they caught this 
vision from the Christian view of man. 
Thus the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence on July 4, 1776, had religious 
Meaning as well as political significance. It 
was a latter-day parallel of the exodus 
of the Hebrew people from slavery in Egypt. 

Daniel L. Marsh sees in the early political 
documents of American history a large de- 
gree of inspiration. He would have us com- 
pare them with the Bible as an interpreta- 
tion of Americanism. For example, the be- 
ginnings of American democracy were seen 
in the Mayflower Compact, comparable to 
Genesis. The “American exodus" was the 

tion of Independence. The “book 
of laws,” or Leviticus, is the Constitution of 
the United States, with the Bill of Rights 
constituting the “Amerioan 10 command- 
ments.” 

The greatest of the American “prophets” 
was George Washington; while the “gospel” 
of Americanism was voiced by Abraham 
Lincoln, especially in his second inaugural 
address. “The Star-Spangled Banner” is one 
of the great “American psalms.” 
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This does not mean that Americanism 
or democracy is in any measure a substitute 
for the Christian religion. It does mean 
that those persons who gave America its 
precious heritage of liberty were un- 
ashamedly religious. Further, it means that 
without the Christian beliefs in the spiritual 
nature of man and the equality before God 
of all men, our particular type of de- 
mocracy could not have arisen. 

The roots of American freedom are faith 
in God and respect for one’s fellow man. 
If we care for the “roots,” we can be sure 
of gathering the fruits.“ 


Liberal Myth Needs Unmasking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
witnessed recently increased interest in 
the conservative viewpoint by the youth 
of our Republic. It is very encouraging 
to see young men and women becoming 
aware of the dangers of the welfare state 
and related evils which would level 
humanity into one common mass where 
individuality, independence, initiative, 
and self-discipline are unknown. 

The conservative youth of today are 
vocal, intelligent and able. Representa- 
tive of this enlightened group are the 
collegians who edit and publish the 
Campus Conservative at Jackson, Miss. 

The May issue of Campus Conserva- 
tive contained several fine articles and 
editorials. It is my desire to call two 
to the attention of the House. One was 
written by John Perkins and the other 
by Jere Real, the executive editors of 
Campus Conservative. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include these two articles: “Liberal 
Myth Needs Unmasking,” by John 
Perkins; Real Thinking,“ by Jere Real: 

LIBERAL Mrrn NEEDS UNMASKING 
(By John Perkins) 

Liberal soothsayers and apologists have 
been perpetrating a great myth concerning 
the philosophies of liberalism and conserva- 
tism during the past few decades. 

First, they bleat and cry fhat the conserva- 
tive principles which helped make this Na- 
tion the greatest in the world are out of 
date and should be relegated to the poli- 
tical graveyard. 

WELFARE PROGRAMS 

Second, that only by adopting the pro- 
grams of welfare statism and centralized 
bureaucracy based on lavish Government 
spending and a weakening of individual 
responsibility—glossed over by the liberals, 
of course—can out Nation survive the threat 
of modern, technological society problems 
and international communism. 

For years this facade of mythology has 
been paimed off on the American people as 
the gospel of truth, with the result that 
Many of our people, particularly in the 
younger generation, have become brain- 
washed of the reality constituting the essen- 
tial facts of American history, development, 
and age-old truths that cannot be denied. 

The liberal contention that conservative 
governmental philosophy is archaic and a 
thing of the long ago eras at the dawn of 
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man's history is a myth of such preposterous 
absurdity that consciensious conservatives 
cannot remain silent. 


LIBERAL THEME ARCHAIC 


History reveals that it is the liberal theme 
of greater centralization in Government and 
unbridled spending programs that reaches 
back into the first eons of man's organized 
existence. The conservative philosophy, on 
the other hand, firmly endorses the republic- 
type government, with the cornerstones of 
individual freedom and initiative—a phill- 
osophical position that is much newer in 
history than the liberal doctrine. 

Another facet of the liberal mythology 
that needs scrutinizing is the attempt by 
the prophets of doom to stampede the popu- 
lace into accepting their “cures” for alleged 
ius in our society, economy, and interna- 
tional policy. What may not be obvious to 
many is that the liberals and leftwingers 
botch up situation after situation and then 
piously weep seeking to blame it all on 
conservatives, and suggesting their own 
schemes as remedies. We strongly deplore 
such two-faced whitewashing of actuality. 


DECLINE AND FALL? 


Conservatives of this new generation are 
making a strong revival in an all-out offen- 
sive against the disillusioned liberal forces 
and their mossbacked, illogical philosophy. 

After 30 years of idleness and defensive 
retreating the conservative ranks are being 
encouraged and reinforced by an upsurge of 
youthful enthusiasm over neoconservatism. 

The 1960's will see, we are confident, a 
continuation of this political phenomenon; 
and, with the rising upsurge of conserva- 
tism among the new generation, the decline 
and fall of the liberal mythology and the 
leftwing mantfestos will only be a matter ‘of 
time. 


REAL THINKING 
(By Jere Real) 

Conservatives are charged with many 
offenses by their liberal counterparts, but 
one of the most recurring criticisms is that 
“the conservative has no respect for the 
dignity of man.” 

Although this idealistic catch phrase 
s2ems to conyince many persons, a study 
of the real philosophy of the conservative 
will reveal the fallacy of the accusation. 

Conseryatism is most certainly concerned 
with the dignity of man, It is not con- 
cerned, however, with the dignity of every 
man. It is concerned only with the dignity 
of the individual. And it is this concern 
that separates the conservative from the 
idealistic liberal, 

In an age that has been termed the “age 
of the common man,” too many persons 
have come to accept the idea that every 
man must exist to share the profit of his 
own labor for the common good of all those 
in society. 

The conservative, believing as he does in 
the total Independence of the individual, 
cannot accept this view. 

Individual human dignity ceases to exist 
when any man is forced, either by law or 
custom, to sacrifice what he has created and 
what he has earned for the common good. 

Everything of value in the history of 
civilization has been produced not by the 
collective efforts of common men but by the 
individual efforts of a very uncommon man, 
a man of vision, ability, and creative power. 

And in almost every instance, the creative 
individual has been looked upon as wrong 
because he broke with the established tradi- 
tions of practical mediocrity. 

Man must live for himself first. If he 
concerns himself with the so-called human- 
Itarlan aspects of our modern society, he 
will soon become nothing more than a very 
productive slave for a parasitic society that 
seeks only to benefit from someone else's 
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creative abilities. There are many indica- 
tions that our society is approaching such a 
state. 

We are confronted daily with new pro- 
grams and utopian plans to make life easier 
for various unfortunates and unemployed. 
Our society moves ever closer to establish 
norms and averages to which everyone must 
conform. 

Such a leveling process will only destroy a 
society that was once creative and vital. 
What America needs is not more welfare pro- 
grams with increasing dependence of all its 
people on someone else. 

America needs a revival of independence, 
a new creative energy in which a man can 
profit for what he does and succeed or fail in 
proportion to his abilities, not in accord 
with an established norm dictated by the 
masses. 

It is as Ayn Rand pointed out in her novel 
“The Fountainhead”: Degrees of ability 
vary, but the basic principle remains the 
same: the degree of a man's independence, 
initiative, and personal love for his work 
determines his talent as a worker and his 
worth as a man. Independence is the only 
gage of human Virtue and value. What a 
man is and makes of himself; not what he 
has or hasn't done for others. There is no 
substitute for personal dignity. There is no 
standard personal dignity except independ- 
ence,” 


We Boast, but What Do We Believe? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by Attorney Richard S. 
Kaplan, past first district commander, 
department of Indiana, and chairman 
of the Indiana Department Counter- 
Subversive Committee of the American 
Legion, is deserving of national atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Kaplan has been a stanch worker 
for the veterans not only in his district, 
but throughout Indiana and the Nation. 
He has also contributed greatly in ex- 
posing the international Communist 
conspiracy: 

We Boast, gur WHAT Do We BELIEVE? 
(By Richard 8, Kaplan) 

We have heard countless speakers boast of 
the greatness of America, our great power, 
our economic strength, our military prowess, 
our industrial wealth, but we have never 
heard any speaker answer the question, 
“What is our soul?” 

This crazy, anxious, turbulent world is 
looking at the United States and is asking 
us a question which we must answer if our 
prestige is to be great among nations, and 
that question is, “What do you, Americans, 
believe?” 

Do we honestly believe in Mammon, the 
god of wealth? Is our industrial might, our 
inventiveness, our desire for wealth and more 
wealth, more cars, more mink coats, more 
and better homes, more leisure time, more 
wages all we believe in? 

Are we a people interested only in the 
material things of life? Apparently that is 
the picture the world is beginning to see 
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although in our humble opinion the picture 
is not a true one and is distorted. 
We shall attempt to aswer that question. 


WE BELIEVE IN GOD 


That is our basic belief. There are more 
churches in the United States than any- 
where else in the world. Never before has 
attendance in church been so great as it is 
today proving, at least, one thing, that our 
people are making an effort to get closer 
to God. 

WE BELIEVE IN HUMANITY 


The admonition, “Love ye one another,” 
is best exemplified by the outpouring of our 
wealth and our love upon people of the world 
whenever a need for help is present. No 
matter what the cause, when disaster strikes, 
whether it be ag earthquake, a flood or pes- 
tilence of one d or other, we respond 
quickly and eagerly to help those in need. 
Our yearly charity drives for polio, muscular 
dystrophy, heart disease, tuberculosis and 
funds for a multitude of other similar pur- 
poses attest to the basic desire of our people 
to help one another. The desire to help, as- 
sist, ald one another clearly depicts the kind- 
liness and generosity of our people. 


WE BELIEVE IN EQUALITY 


Our very Constitution, under which we 
live, sets out the great truth that all men 
are created equal and that they are en- 
dowed with the unalienable right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. True, 
there are bigots everywhere who would vio- 
late this truth, but as a government, as a 
nation, as a people we believe in this great 
truth and we practice it. 

WE BELIEVE IN FREEDOM 

From the very beginning of this great Na- 
tion, when our forefathers pledged their 
“lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor” 
in their fight for freedom, this has been our 
great treasure and for this one great cause 
we have fought several wars and many of 
our bravest young men have died in the ef- 
fort to preserve freedom not only for our- 
selves but for the peoples of the world. 

WE BELIEVE IN PEACE - 


Being a peace-loving people, we want peace 
but not at the price of giving up our right 
to worship God in our own way, our freedom, 
our love of humanity, our belief in equality 
and freedom. That's why we have, many 
times, turned the other cheek when other 
nations have goaded us to the brink of war, 
We have fought only when war was absolute- 
ly necessary to preserve our sacred ideals 
and beliefs. 

Oh, yes, we have juvenile delinquency; 
many people are thoughtless, selfish, greedy 
and filled with hate. But, that is not the 
picture of our people as a whole. 

What do we believe in? The divinity of 
man who was created tn God's image. We 
believe in the sanctity of life. We believe in 
doing unto others as we would have them 
do unto us. We believe in remaining 
wrapped in the spirit of God. 

We believe in the dignity of man. 

A nation possessing this belief simply can- 
not perish, But we must spread this belief 
among all people, even unto the least of us, 
so that every man, woman and child sees, 
feels and lives this belief, for no chain is 
stronger than its weakest link and we can- 
not afford weak links In this churning world 
where dictators and madmen are struggling 
for power. 

In conclusion may we point out that the 
American Legion is a symbol of all we believe 
for the American Legion stands for a firm 
belief in God and the brotherhood of man. 

All this and even more we, as a people, 
believe. 


May 17 
Santa Fe Trail Caravan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following nar- 
rative of the activities of the Santa Fe 
Trail Caravan which is presently in 
progress as part of the Kansas Centen- 
nial Observance. 

Taking part in the caravan are two 
very fine young people, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dick Janes, constituents of mine from 
Mission, Kans. I have asked Mr. and 
Mrs. Janes to be my reporters on the 
caravan, so that I, in turn, may inform 
the Congress about the progress of the 
wagon train. Mr. and Mrs. Janes are 
going to report every 2 days, and I will 
put their reports into the Rxconb peri- 
odically. 

i The account of the first few days fol- 
ows: 


After months and months of planning 29 
entries assembled on May 7, 1961, in Shawnee 
-Mission, Kans., to begin the Sante Fe Trail 
Caravan. 


May 8 was the first day on the trall, taking 
us through Mission, Merriam, Shawnee, and 
Overland Park, Kans. Down the trail came 
the 7th Cavalry from Mission, the Terri- 
torial Governor from Merriam, a horse- 
drawn black hearse from Shawnee and the 
Overland Stage from Overland Park, plus 
all the other entries. In the evening the 
people in the caravan participated in the 
frontier days celebration, consisting of a 
gaslight tent show held in Mission, and a 
buffalo barbeque. 

May 9 found us on our way to Olathe and 
the first leg of our journey. Quantrill's 
Raiders were the entry from Olathe, bring- 
ing back the memory of the many raids 
Quantrill made in this area. 


A circuit rider was the entry from Bald- 
win, our next stop. Upon arriving we were 
served a nice box lunch and we then had 
a parade through the town. 

At dawn the trail was Overbrook, with 
the horse and buggy doctor as their entry. 
It was to commemorate the mode of trans- 
portation of doctors during that era. After 
& barbeque supper we then traveled on to 
Burlingame for the night, where we were 
received with much hospitality. Our horses 
were well taken care of while we stayed in 
homes. Entertainment was plentiful and 
varied, with a carnival, horse show, square 
dancing, and a huge fire to gather around. 
Bright and early the next morning break- 
fast was served to us at the high school 
before the parade. Two dragoon soldiers 
were the featured entry from Burlingame. 
The town's hospitality was again shown 
with a delicious lunch prepared at the bar- 
beque area, 

Things were pretty windy and dusty as we 
came into Council Grove, but the show did 
goon, We paraded before the largest crowd 
so far. Everyone had turned out to see the 
chuck wagon pulled by oxen and the trail 
scout which was their entry. Council Grove 
was the last place to buy supplies for the 
trek across the plains, 
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Before we knew it, we were on our way 
to Herington, however, not without a couple 
of mishaps. One horse got tangled in barbed 
wire and fell, and another tried jumping out 
of his trailer. 

Upon arriving in Herington we fed and 
bedded the horses down for the night and we 
were fed a delicious supper there at the 
camping grounds. Then we were free to 
join the entertainment of the evening, con- 
sisting of a street square dance. The next 
morning breakfast was served at the camp 
grounds and then preparations for the pa- 
rade got underway. Wild Bill Hickock and 
Calamity Jane were the historical characters 
represented from Herington. 

Barbecued chicken was the specialty for 
lunch when we arrived in Marion. Gencral 
Francis Marion, the “Swamp Fox” was the 
entry from Marion, for whom the town was 
named. n 

An immigrant grain wagon commemorat- 
ing a Mennonite settlement was the entry 
from Hillsboro. After the parade we toured 
the sod house which is a memorial to the 
Mennonite colonization of thé area. The 
townspeople had prepared a delicious 
Dutch-German supper for us. While we ate 
we were entertained by music and singing. 

Traveling on to McPherson where we 
stayed the night, we wers free to participate 
in the evening's festivities. Gen. James B. 
McPherson is remembered in this area with 
a statue in the park, so he is the natural en- 
try from here in the caravan. 

We are now heading down the trail to 
Lyons, Kans. 


Justice Above Spoils 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
following editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor of May 11, 1961: 

Justice ABOVE Sroris 


Last year Congress did not feel that any 
new Federal judgeships were needed. Now 
it has voted for 73. 

The key to this sudden reversal? Partisan 
Politics. For several years the courts have 
been disgracefully clogged. Last year the 
Judicial Conference urged 59 new judge- 
ships to take care of increased business. But 
the Democrats controlling Congress didn't 
want President Eisenhower to have the ap- 
pointments—even though he offered to name 
Democrats to half the new posts. 

That looked like a very good opportunity 
to get justice out of the Federal spoils sys- 
tem—where both parties had too largely kept 
it for many years. It was lost. But Presi- 
dent Kennedy has a chance to repair the 
position. In his campaign he said qualifica- 
tions should be the first test for judicial 
appointments. Undoubtedly party leaders 
will put forward many deserving Democrats 
who also possess some qualifications for the 
bench, But undoubtedly also in a good per- 
centage of districts the best qualified man 
will not be a Democrat. 

The partisan pressures, which caused Con- 
gress so long to neglect the needs of the 
courts and then to add extra judges to satisfy 
demands for patronage plums, will now focus 
on the Attorney General's office where nom- 
inations will originate. 

The At General happens to be both 
the President’s brother and his campaign 
Manager. He does not appear to be in the 
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happiest position to satisfy at the same time 
political creditors and the President's quali- 
fications-~first criterion. 

This is unfortunate. It underscores the 
need for both parties to drop the practice of 
placing campaign managers in the Cabinet. 

But even now the final responsibility 
and opportunity—rests with the White 
House. Congress has given John Kennedy 
an unprecedent opportunity to influence the 
Federal judiciary for good or ill. Appoint- 
ments made now can decisively affect na- 
tional affairs for many decades. 

The President faces a major test. How he 
meets it can be estimated by the caliber, 
character—and party affiliations—of the 
judges he selects, 


Dr. Thomas Anthony Dooley III Medal 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. EDITH GREEN 
OF OREGON + ) 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 
Mr, GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to support House Joint Resolution 


306, a bill which calls upon the Nation 
to award, posthumously, to Dr. Thomas 


Anthony Dooley III, a token of the af- 


fection, the esteem and the admiration 
which his fellow citizens hold for him. 
Last session when I introduced H.R. 
9404 and at the beginning of this ses- 
sion, when I introduced a joint resolu- 
tion similar to that being considered, to 
make an award to Dr. Dooley, a number 
of people asked me just why I wanted 
to see this man singled out among the 
other brave and dedicated people who 
are serving humanity in faraway places. 
Frankly, I found it a little difficult to 
enunciate my precise sentiments. I have 
been trying, in the months since, to put 
into words just why I felt this gallant 
doctor should be an object of special con- 
sideration. 
The reasons for my admiration for 
Dr. Dooley—for the Nation's admiration 
and respect for him—are manifold. 
First, it is customary and proper for 
a grateful country to decorate those men 
who have, at the risk of their lives and 
safety, gone forth to do battle against 
our enemies. We most often give medals 
to men who do this in the uniform of 
their country. Dr. Dooley wore that 
uniform with distinction, when he 
served as medical officer during the 
evacuation of the thousands of freedom- 
loving Vietnamese who fled south after 
the partition of that unhappy country. 
I suspect most of the Members of this 
House have read with incredulous won- 
der of the harrowing experiencies which 


‘that young man underwent during that 


evacuation. This, in itself, would be 
ample excuse for some token of his coun- 
try’s esteem. In helping give to thou- 
sands of Vietnamese relief from pain 
and sickness—in helping men, women, 
and children to escape from the en- 
croachments of the unfree world, Dr. 
Dooley adequately and more than ade- 
quately performed his duty to his coun- 
try, and to mankind. 

But for this young man it wasn’t 
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enough to put in his years in the Navy, 
do his work creditably and courageously, 
and. retire to a civilian life in which, 
judging by the prophecies of his medical 
professors, he could have had a remu- 
nerative and not particularly wearing 
medical practice as a “society doctor.” 
Tom Dooley was not content to count his 
years in the Navy as the payoff to his 
country and to the spark of love of hu- 
manity which illumined him so bril- 
liantly. Like most other great men, Tom 
Dooley was a little unreasonable, a little 
impractical, somewhat unused to bal- 
ancing credits against debts and closing 
the books as soon as possible. Tom 
Dooley had to go back, because he had 
looked upon the naked face of pain and 
disease and found it unbearable, He 
was not content with returning to the 
United States and telling people about 
what he had seen, hoping to inspire 
other young men to go forth and emu- 
late what he had done. Instead he had 
to go himself. He had to throw his own 
not-very-sturdy body and his steel- 
tough soul into the fight against man- 
kind's oldest and most implacable 
enemy—disease. Tom Dooley had to go 
back to the steaming and disease-rid- 
den jungles of Southeast Asia, to the 
border settlement of Nam Tha. Why? 
He had to do it, I think, for the same 
reason mountain climbers have to climb 
mountains—for the same reasons coun- 
try doctors have to answer 2 am. 
calls at homes where they know they 
won't get paid—for the.same reason 
saints haye to march singing into the 
arenas and the concentration camps. 
Tom Dooley had to do what he did be- 
cause he believed in the highest of re- 
ligious dictates—“That Ye Love One An- 
other.” To Tom Dooley this was not a 
once-a-week text, to be trotted out on 
Sunday, admired, and put back in its 
case until next Sunday. It is a com- 
mandment—a requirement—a price we 
must pay, in a way, for being human 
beings. Tom Dooley, like a few other 
outstanding human beings in every 
country and every age, did not begrudge 
that price, or try to keep his bill low, or 
to pay it in easy installments. 

So, for his devotion to his duty—to a 
higher and more difficult duty than sim- 
ply serving his Nation in its uniform, 
Tom Dooley deserves our respect and our 
appreciation. 

But mere devotion to duty is not 
enough, I suspect, to merit the medal 
which we are about to give to Dr. 
Dooley. What else was there in this 
man’s life and work that merits such an 
accolade? 

Tom Dooley was a dedicated fighter 
against disease and against pain. In 
his own books, he quoted the great Al- 
bert Schweitzer to the effect that there 
is a worldwide brotherhood of those who 
have known pain—that there is an 
empathy possible among those whose 
lives and health have been threatened. 
Tom Dooley belonged to this brother- 
hood—to this international conspiracy 
against death. In the course of his own 
selfless work, Tom Dooley incurred a 
dangerous cancer. He returned to the 
United States to have it removed, and 
then, without knowing whether he had 
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five decades or 5 months to live, he 
returned to Laos, to give whatever time 
his Maker had allotted to him, to the 
continuing fight. At the risk of his life, 
in sublimed disregard for his own pain 
and his own welfare, Tom Dooley re- 
turned to the task which his own com- 
pulsions drove him to. We all know the 
story—and the ending. Here, indeed, 
was devotion to duty, above and beyond 
the call of duty, at the risk of life and 
limb. 

But what, Mr. Speaker, does this all 
add up to? Does the fact that a human 
being may be dying of cancer earn for 
him anything beyond the sympathy of us 
all? Does the simple fact of physical 
courage entitled a man to special recog- 
nition by the Congress? Perhaps not. 
But, Mr. Speaker, there is more mean- 
ing than this to Tom Dooley. 

In going into Laos, this dedicated 
physician was not acting as a symbol of 
American foreign policy. He didn’t go 
to Laos to convert the heathen, or to 
make good little pro-Americans out of 
them. Tod Dooley went back to Laos, 
up to the border village of Nam Tha, a 
few miles from Communist China, in 
country where few white men had ever 
gone, and fewer still were wanted, to 
heal the sick. He went there, not as one 
American spreading a newfangled kind 
of foreign aid, but as a man seeking to 
serve his brothers in God’s family. Tom 
Dooley's medicine has been criticized as 
19th century medicine. It has been de- 
fended, on that very basis, as a vast im- 
provement over the 14th century medi- 
cine available, and as the kind of thing 
the people of the area could most effec- 
tively utilize and continue when Dooley 
was gone. 

In doing this, Tom Dooley has done 
something for us all. He has, no doubt, 
made friends for America in Laos, That 
is very desirable, and very laudable. But 
he has done more—and for his fellow- 
Americans. He has shown them a vision 
of the kind of faith that moves moun- 
tains and conquers worlds. He has 
shown us a better way to win men's 
hearts than by giving them bombs and 
bullets to shoot at our enemies. He 
has shown us a new glimpse into an old 
reality—into the kind of power that 
brotherhood can have. 


But let me say it in Tom Dooley's 
own words: 

Let us stop all this blather and bieat about 
the beatitudes of democracy, Let us get out 
and show, with simple spontaneity and love, 
our ability to work at the level of the people 
we aim to aid. Let us stop proclaiming 
ourselves as the world standard. Democracy, 
as championed by the United States, does 
not translate well into Lao. Not yet. We 
evolved it from 1776 to 1958. Let us be pa- 
tlent with the Asian. The Lao need only 
time, education, and stimulation. 

I believe that we would gain more for 
our own country (and this is certainly part 
of the incentive behind our foreign aid) if we 
emphasized the connections that exist be- 
tween peoples. Let us show that we believe 
these connections to be greater than the dif- 
ferences. The cables binding humanity 
around the world are stronger than national 
rivalries, Let us reaffirm, and then live, our 
belief in the family of man. Let us prove 
again that America understands that God 
hath made of one blood all men for to 
dwell upon the earth.” 
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For his personal courage, for his de- 
votion to his duty, for the gift, not 
the loss of his life, for the lesson in the 
stimulation of humility and the power 
of love that he has given to all the world, 
but mostly to us, Tom Dooley deserves 
the gratitude of our Nation. 


Route 8: A Joint Operation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record to include an editorial printed 
on page 1 of the Winsted (Conn.) Eve- 
ning Citizen endorsing a proposal by 
Gov. John N. Dempsey for a $150 million 
State bond issue for the very commend- 
able State highway construction pro- 
gram. : 

A public hearing on the proposal will 
be held Thursday in the Connecticut 
Senate Chamber and I am confident 
that public support such as that ex- 
pressed in the Winsted Citizen and in 
the other newspapers of Connecticut, 
particularly in the Fifth Congressional 
District which I represent, will play an 
important role in bringing this desirable 
program to fruition. 

Unless immediate steps are taken to 
improve the Naugatuck Valley Highway 
System, this great industrial center is 
faced with economic strangulation. 

Governor Dempsey has taken a bold, 
forceful, and imperative step in his 
recommendation which I believe merits 
the support and endorsement so elo- 
quently expressed by the Winsted Citi- 
zen editorial which follows: 

ROUTE 8; A JOINT OPERATION 

With yesterday’s announcement by Gov. 
John N. Dempsey that a public hearing of 
his $150 million State road construction 
program will be held Thursday at 1 p.m. in 
the senate chamber, Route 8 supporters 
started planning today for another assault 
on Capitol Hill. 

At the Route 8 public hearing held re- 
cently in the house of representatives, other 
towns in the Naugatuck Valley turned out 
great numbers of supporters but Winsted 
missed the boat. Let’s hope the turnout 
is appreciably greater for this one. 

Governor Dempsey made it apparent only 
last night, that if we want the roads, we 
must sacrifice. He advised 85 newspaper 
executives at a meeting in Bristol that Route 
8 hasn't chance unless Routes 9, 12, and 72 
are also considered. It is evident that un- 
less the entire Dempsey program is endorsed 
we won't get the roads. 

Winsted needs an improved Route 8, as 
much as Torrington, Thomaston, Waterbury, 
or any other of the towns down through the 
Naugatuck Valley. The $150 million bond- 
ing program as proopsed by the Governor 
appears the only answer. 

To junk the program would mean that 
future Route 8 improvements would be done 
on a piecemeal basis, taking years to com- 
plete. Even under the present program it 
will be 2 or 3 years before new concrete slabs 
are available for transportation. But this 
is due to the giant proportions of the 
program, 
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Governor Dempsey said last night that 
were the 6150 million program approved by 
the General Assembly, he could visualize 
a crash program being instituted to bring 
about as quick results as possible. 

The Naugatuck Valley road program has 
long been overlooked by both political par- 
tles and it is high time that these same 
politicians toss aside their battle axes and 
join forces to bring about this necessary 
improvement. 

But, as the Governor reiterated, we won't 
get Route 8 without granting Routes 9, 12, 
and 72, so the battle goes on. 

It is a gigantic program and one that will 
cost money. The $150 million being asked 
will cost somewhere between $50 and and 
$75 million In interest over the next 30 years. 
If we want the roads, we'll have to pay but 
in this case paying appears justified. 

New industry, and old industry too, de- 
mand decent roads, This is proven by the 
numbers of new plants which have located 
along the recently completed Connecticut 
Turnpike. If Winsted, like Torrington, 
Waterbury, etc., is to prosper in the future, 
these roads must be provided. 

Governor Dempsey takes no personal credit 
for the program. Rather he credits the in- 
dividuals who came to his office in great 
numbers, appealing that something be done. 
He says, It's not my program—it's yours.” 

In this issue Democrats and Republicans 
should unite behind our legislators, Rep- 
resentative John G. Groppo and James P. 
Walsh, for the one common interest—the 
completion of the program as proposed— 
with the knowledge that what is good for 
the town is good for its people, and Route 8 
to Winsted is a must. 


No Meat in Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr, HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to insert in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a timely editorial in the May 9 edition 
of the Muncie, Ind., Star commenting 
on proposed new farm legislation. The 
editorial is entitled “No Meat in Mos- 
cow,” and it merits thoughtful attention: 
> No Meat In Moscow 


Congressman Raru Harvey, as a member 
of the House Committe on Agriculture, has 
questioned Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman closely and specifically about the 
proposed new farm law. He was most par- 
ticularly concerned to know whether “it 
would be possible for hogs or cattle, or even 
sheep, or poultry, to be put under Govern- 
ment marketing orders" if the Kennedy plan’ 
for farmers is adopted. Freeman replied 
that it would although he stated that he did 
not think such a step would be practical at 
this time. 

Harvey pointed out that once one type of 
meat product is put under Government con- 
trol “then * * all livestock products would 
eventually wind up under Government con- 
trol." He added that there are many reasons 
why he did not think it a good idea. Some 
of those reasons include the complexity and 
size of the livstock industry, the general 
satisfaction of farmers with a free livestock 
market and the fact that this country ex- 
ports only a small amount of meat products. 

Perhaps Harvey did not see the Associated 
Press news story from Moscow which ap- 
peared about the same time he was talking 
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to Freeman. He would have found addi- 
tional reasons to oppose the Freeman- 
Cochrane-Kennedy plan for controlled 
farming. 

An acute meat shortage has hit Moscow, 
according to the news report of April 28. 
The Government in Russia, operating in ac- 
cordance with the Communist theory of 
national planning, sets the amount of meat 
which Soviet citizens need to consume and 
which Red farmers are to produce. An AP 
correspondent who toured the state-run 
butcher shops in Moscow falled to find a 
single scrap of fresh meat, not even sausages. 
Canned meat from Bulgaria and dried fish 
were available. 

Meat could be bought in the central mar- 
ket where the peasants bring produce grown 
on their private plots of land. But the 
peasants set their own prices in that market, 
and chunks of beef including the bone were 
being sold for 4.75 rubles per kilogram, or 
more than $2 per pound. The peasants were 
Selling eggs for 16 cents each, 

Pravda, the official news outlet for the 
Communist government, made some vague 
allusion to the fact that public control had 
not forced the fulfillment of meat quotas. 
Other Soviet newspapers offered no explana- 
tion. Apparently it isn’t good form to point 
out that Red agriculture has failed under 
the direction of Nikita S. Khrushchev. 

If an American farmer, or any American 
Congressman, wants to know how a con- 
trolled agriculture operates, all he has to do 
is look to Russia. Government control of 
supply, which is exactly what Freeman wants 
and what the Communists have in Russia, 
will bring meatless days to Washington. 

The United States doesn't need to adopt 
any plan of this kind. 


We Can Defeat Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to 
include an essay on the subject of Com- 
munism,” written as an English assign- 
ment by one of my young constituents, 
Willard M. Hanzlik. It is always en- 
couraging to find our youth of today so 
cognizant of the necessity to heed the 
teachings of our forefathers and the 
laws of the Constitution with which we 
have been endowed, in order to preserve 
our country and our way of life. I feel 
this essay has set forth quite well, the 
basic ideals of all loyal American cit- 
izens: 


We Can DEFEAT COMMUNISM 


Communism can be defeated by our hav- 
ing more confidence in our own Govern- 
ment, and by each person trying harder to 
make the system work. American citizens 
who develop a love for their country will 
not be influenced by outside political forces. 
Good American citizens will be alert to the 
evils of the atheist communism. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States was founded 
in 1776 by earnest God-loving men. These 
men had a surging power behind them—this 
was faith. If faith had not been so strong 
as it was, America would not be America as 
we know it today. Men like Benjamin 
Franklin and Thomas Jefferson had great 
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faith in America. We cannot afford to let 
these Founding Fathers down; America must 
be kept strong. By supporting America's 
democratic ways, we, as citizens, can help 
to make America stronger. Communism is 
completely contrary to all of our basic stand- 
ards; therefore by allowing communism to 
enter America, we are actually denouncing 
our democracy. Is America to allow for- 
eign aggression, or are we to stand up and 
fight for what we believe? Certainly an 
atheist society cannot spread to a God-loving 
society of freedom. Above all else, remem- 
ber this: Jesus said: “Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.“ 
J. Edgar Hoover says at the conclusion of his 
book, Masters of Deceit,” “In communism 
we see what happens when freedom is ex- 
tinguished. This must give us renewed zeal 
to work untiringly to uphold the ideals of 
justice and liberty which have made this 
Nation great.“ 


Address by Secretary of Labor 
Arthur J. Goldberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr, ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, at the 
testimonial luncheon given in his hon- 
or by the mayor and city of New York 
on Monday, May 15, 1961, Secretary of 
Labor Arthur J. Goldberg presented a 
most interesting and thought-provok- 
ing address in which he touched on sev- 
eral important problems of national 
interest. His views and thoughts de- 
serve wider attention, and I am there- 
fore pleased to insert his address into 
the REcorp. 

Secretary Goldberg deserves to be 
commended for demonstrating that his 
approach to problems is not one-sided. 
He gave sound advice to both labor and 
industry, and I hope and trust they will 
take his advice in a spirit of cooperation 
for the Nation’s interest. He asked 
both of them to observe a simple rule 
of mortality” by eliminating discrimina- 
tion in housing and employment. Laws 
alone will not end such discrimination, 
but it can be accomplished through fair 
practices and unprejudiced policies. 

Significantly, Secretary Goldberg 
spoke about the work stoppage at our 
missile bases in which we are all so 
deeply concerned. In speaking of the 
remedies to this situation, he said: 

It has been suggested that the quickest 
way to attain the goal we seek is to adope a 
law, to compel a. solution. 

But I have learned from long experience 
that the adoption of laws does not neces- 
sarily solve the problem. Whether a law 
could or could not is beside the point. La- 
bor and management, without a law to com- 
pel them, can on thelr own volition agree 
on these principles: 

That the program is one of urgent 
priority; 

That the work should be performed eco- 
nomically, at decent wage levels, under fair 
conditions; 

That, as during the war, free labor and 
free management can outproduce the regi- 
mented and compelled work force of the 
totalitarian countries; 
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That, therefore, no interruption of work 
should take place. 


I consider these proposals by the Sec- 
retary of Labor as very sage advice and 
I sincerely hope that both sides will agree 
to it. As a member of the House Sci- 
ence and Astronautics Committee, I was 
extremely perturbed when I learned 
about these work stoppages and how 
much it is hurting our progress in scien- 
tific research and development, especial- 
ly in space research, 

The text of Secretary Goldberg’s ad- 
dress is as follows: 

I am greatly honored by this affair ten- 
dered to me by the mayor and the city of 
New York. It is, I think, characteristic of 
this city that you have so honored two mem- 
bers of President Kennedy's Cabinet, and 
that those members are the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Secretary of Labor. 

I am sure my distinguished colleague, 
Luther Hodges, was as gratified at the 
luncheon given for him as I am today. 

These affairs show an awareness—by your 
great mayor and the citizens of New York— 
of the interrelationship of industry and 
commerce and labor in the life of this city, 
and indeed in the life of the country. 

Gestures of this sort are indications of 
the truly progressive character of your city. 
It is that progressive tradition, dating back 
many years, that has helped New York at- 
tain the eminence it enjoys in this Nation 
and throughout the world. 

I would like this afternoon to address my- 
self to a provocative concept advanced by 
our President, one that has been the subject 
of much discussion and soul searching, both 
in our press and in our own individual 
minds. 

In his inaugural address, the President 
said: “Ask not what your country can do 
for you, but ask what “you can do for your 
country.” 

The question has 8850 raised as to why 
the country was not furnished with a bill 
of particulars. This desire of people to be 
told specifically how to make their contribu- 
tion to the national effort is quite under- 
standable. Yet, I would like to raise the 
counterquestion with you as to whether 
this uncertainty does not in itself reflect a 
lack of awareness on the part of the people 
of their responsibilities to our society. 

We pride ourselves for our dependence 
upon free enterprise, a free economy and 
personal decision to provide us with the 
goods and services for a good life. We are 
justifiably proud of our free institutions and 
the contributions they make. The man- 
agers of our vast industries, the leaders of 
our great labor unions, the important citi- 
zens who direct community affairs—all are 
among the prime movers of our national life. 

At the same time, while Government has 
important responsibilities which it must 
exercise responsibility in our society, we 
ought not let Government dominate our 
lives. I am sure that most of us agree with 
that concept. 

Given that general frame of mind, then, 
I would like to pose this question: Why is 
there any lack of awareness of what these 
tremendous groups, and the individuals in 
these groups, can do to advance the national 
interest? 

I would like to suggest some answers, by 
way of specific examples in fields closely re- 
lated to my own responsibilities as Secretary 
of Labor. I am, for example, the Vice Chair- 
man of the President's Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity. The problem of 
discrimination exists in our national life. 

That problem is not geographic in char- 
acter. It is not, as those of us who live in 
the large, northern industrial cities would 
sometimes like to believe, strictly a southern 
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problem. It exists here in New York, for 
example, in housing and employment prac- 
tices. 

Of course, the National Government is very 
much concerned with this problem, and is 
taking what are hoped to be effective steps 
to discharge its own obligations in this area. 
I believe that the beginning that has been 
made is extremely promising. President 
Kennedy's forceful leadership in this field 
has been reinvigorating. Under it, this ad- 
ministration has been able to create what I 
believe is a new and better climate for op- 
portunity to flourish. 

And here in New York, under your Gov- 
ernor and your distinguished mayor, much 
has been done. In this enlightened State 
and city, statutory protections exist to in- 
sure fair employment practices, for example. 

Thus far government; but what of our 
private groups? 

In reply to the question—what can I do 
for my country?—I say to the members of 
the business and management and labor 
communities of America: stop discriminat- 
ing. 
"So individual or group needs a law or an 
Executive order to coax or command them 
to observe a simple rule of morality. 

That would be a genuine contribution to 
the national welfare. Businessmen can fol- 
low fair employment and promotional prac- 
tices and polities on their own volition, in 
thelr own businesses. Labor unions can 
end discriminatory habits using their own 
means and powers. 

I might add a corollary thought here, as a 
visitor to this greatest of all western metrop- 
Olises. As hosts to the world, and espe- 
cially to the United Nations, the citizens of 
New York can make a real contribution to 
our welfare by pursuing the open and un- 
prejudiced policy of the civilized host—as I 
am sure you try to do. 

This should be true not only for first rank 
Ambassadors and diplomats but for the en- 
tire world community that lives and works 
here within your city limits. 

My hometown, the Nation's Capital, faces 
the same responsibility. 

What can you do for your coyntry? 

Let me give another example. I am. 
of course, very much concerned with labor- 
management relations. We have lately been 
engaged in an effort to insure regularity and 
stability in the work going on at our missile 
bases. This, in fact, is one of the things 
that brings me to New York today. 

It. has been suggested that the quickest 
way to attain the goal we seek is to adopt 
a law, tocompel a solution. 

But I have learned from long experience 
that the adoption of laws does not neces- 
sarily solve the problem. Whether a law 
could or could not is beside the point. 
Labor and management, without a law to 
compel them, can on their own volition 
agree on these principles: 

That the program is one of urgent pri- 
ority; 

That the work should be performed eco- 
nomically, at decent wage levels, under fair 
conditions; 

That, as during the war, free labor and 
free management can outproduce the regi- 
mented and compelled work force of the 
totalitarian countries; 

That, therefore, no interruption of work 
should take place. 

Now this attitude, and this remark, are 
not necessarily limited to the organizations 
working at missile bases. 

My experience has convinced me that if 
labor and management are awaiting a bill 
of particulars on what they can do for their 
country, they don't have to look far. 

There is no Government policy that 
vents labor and ent trea 8 
ing, by mutual effort, better machinery for 
the settlement of disputes in vital matters— 
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and in other matters as well. I would and 
do encourage such an effort. When labor 
and management ask: What can we do for 
our country?—an obvious answer is: Keep 
the peace. Keep the industrial peace not 
because a law compels you to but because 
of the welfare of the country and because 
it is to your own enlightened self-interest 
to do so. 

I mentioned civil rights and labor-man- 
agement relations as examples where vol- 
untary effort in the public interest is self- 
suggesting. = 

Let me give you a third, based upon an 
interest inherent in the Secretary of Labor's 
job. Last week, the President issued an 
Executive order creating a Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime. I 
have the honor to serve with Attorney Gen- 
eral Kennedy and Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Ribicoff on that com- 
mittee. 

The President’s Committee will, of course, 
enlist the aid and seek the cooperation of 
governments and private organizations in 
this fight against the waste of delinquency. 

In this important area, with $10 million 
authorized for Federal grants, it is obvious 
that if the President's Committee is to suc- 
ceed it must depend upon the cooperation 
and aid of States and-private organizations. 

In commenting on this Executive order, 
the Washington Post remarked: “Juvenile 
delinquency is essentially a local problem 
which must be dealt with through local 
agencies—schools, churches, settlement 
houses, community welfare agencies—opcrat- 
ing together to bring hostile and rebellious 
youth into participation in the community's 
life. The real need is to put what is now 
known into use and to prod responsible pri- 
vate and public agencies at the local level 
into more effective operation.” 

I agree with that sentiment. The Federal 
Government can perform good and needed 
service in this field. It is also true that long 
before the Executive order was issued, mani- 
festing Presidential concern and intention 
to appropriate action, the question of what 
you could do for your country provided its 
own answer to men and women already at 
work on delinquency. 

I have given you three instances of areas 
where individual and group response to the 
President’s concept should be clear. There 
are many others, both inside and outside my 
own responsibility. 

In the singular world of today, a world of 
troubled neighborhoods rather than separate 
nations, our Government undertakes aid 
programs that are of yital and paramount 
importance for the peace and security of the 
world. 

These programs do not exclude voluntary 
efforts by groups and individuals. 

A religious group near Washington, D.C., 
for example, has been sending cows to areas 
in the world where a cow is a treasure, and 
where fresh milk is a luxury. 

Large programs like CARE are effective ex- 
pressions of private American concern. They 
are examples of what persons in private 
capacities can do for their country and the 
world—for in leading the world toward 
greater well-being they also strengthen the 
United States. < 

This is a great metropolitan area, a huge 
complex of people and activity. 

You know that as social problems arise, 
as the daily business of living becomes more 
and more demanding and challenging, the 
powers that can be brought to bear upon 
solutions need to be more effective. Respon- 
sible government must be an instrument 
for progress when the means at hand to 
private groups are not adequate to the prob- 
lem they face. At the same time, govern- 
ment cannot be responsible unless our peo- 
ple make it so, unless they view their own 
actions in the light of the interest of all. 
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I would paraphrase the words of the 
President this way: All of us know what our 
country has done for us, and all of us know, 
in our heart and conscience, what we should 
do for our country. The resolution to act, to 
move forward, to seek the path of good con- 
science, is the only decision that remains. 


The John Birch Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, an 
article by George Todt which appeared 
in the April 28, 1961, issue of the Los 
Angeles Herald-Express, a newspaper 
published in Los Angeles, Calif., helps 
to clarify the objectives of the John 
Birch Society. Mr. Todt's observations 
stem from an interview he recently had 
with Mr. Welch. Under unanimous con- 
sent I include the article in the Appendix 
of the Reconp: 


Grone Tonr's Oriwion—Wary WELCH Is 
ATTACKED 


“Neither cast yet your pearls before 
wine! — Matthew XIII: 6. 

Not long ago I had a private interview 
with. stormy petrel Robert Welch of the 
much-publicized John Birch Society and 
asked him what he was up to in these mod- 
ern times. 

“Do you intend to form a third party?” 
Tasked him. 

“Not at all,” he replied. “The real purpose 
of the John Birch Society is to act as a 
positive force for moral rearmament in our 
Republic. We wish to rejuvenate the Nation 
with the spirit of the Founding Fathers and 
the American Revolution of 1776. It has 
been sadly lacking in recent years. What 
could be more important now?” 

Welch appears to be anything except the 
Fascist ogre he has been represented to be 
in the so-called liberal comunications media 
from here to New York City and points in 
between. 

HIS SECRET? 

When one talks to this sincere and dedi- 
cated person at close range, it is hard to 
imagine valid reasons for the hysterical 
hatchet work from so many sides. 

Why does this mild-mannered little man 
panic the “liberals” more than all of Nikita 

chev's armored divisions, submarines 
and his Communist fifth column now op- 
erating with near-impunity and untold im- 
pudence in our country today? 

What is his secret, anyway? Perhaps, I 
have a hunch that might explain it. It’s 
only a guess—but here goes, 

I think Bob Welch may have pricked the 
moral conscience of all too many Americans 


. who have had their head much too far down 


in the sand ere now. Many of us have been 
fiddling carelessly while the Republic is burn- 
ing in more ways than one. Our slogan has 
been “business as usual.” 

Frankly, we have been so preoccupied with 
our materialism that we have pretended the 
danger which now threatens us with po- 
tential destruction unless defeated just did 
not exist in the past. 

Or if we did not go quite that far, we at_ 
least minimized the danger of the Com- 
munist conspiracy to our national welfare. 
It was something we kept putting off for 


the tomorrow which never 
comes. 
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DID THE BEST 


So we really did not do enough of what 
we ought to have done competently in our 
own interests. We spent a lot of money as 
taxpayers, to be sure. But what did it gain 
us? Where are our friends? Who can we 
count upon now? 

If any were to ask me whether I lacked 
confidence in the good intentions of previous 
Presidents regarding our national security 
vis-a-vis the Communist world government 
conspiracy, my answer would be an un- 
equivocal “No.” I think they did the best 
they knew how. 

But if the question were put to me in 
the vein of whether I thought they might 
have done enough to stem the onrushing 
Red tide, sorrowfully I would have to say 
No“ to that one, too. Well-intentioned 
though they might have been, the present 
day results attest to the fact that not nearly 
enough actually has been done. Not against 
the cunning and wily Marxist global strate- 
gists. 

STUDY HOOVER 

The only exception among our Presidents 
was wise octogenarian Herbert Hoover, Sr., a 
down-to-earth thinker who called the shots 
right where world communism was concerned 
from the beginning. 

The smartest thing we could do, it seems 
to me, is to study again the brilliant coun- 
Sel this tragically underrated President had 
to give a heedless people concerning the Red 
menace from Eurasia. 

We have been at fault as a nation because 
We listened to the wrong advice about the 
Communist peril, Now we are sorry. 

We have traveled down a blind alley un- 
til we have reached a swamp of bitter dis- 
appointment—and now we must need re- 
trace our steps if we may hope to get out 
of the deadly morass alive. 


FITTING GOAL 


We have only ourselves to blame for our 
numerous troubles today. 

And now comes forth Robert Welch to 
chide us and even to shame us for our inept 
failures to meet properly the Marxist men- 
ace in the past—and many of those with 
saddened consciences as to their previous 
roles in the unhappy scheme of things must 
presently in self-defense feel obliged to strike 
back at him. 

Perhaps Welch has become something of 
& goad to the national conscience by this 
time. Is that why his detractors fear him? 

At any rate, I think his idea for a bona 
fide moral rejuvenation of our Nation is a 
coe goal to strive for nowadays. We need 


Maybe the John Birch Society will ulti- 
mately help to get a real moral renaissance 
underway in our country, not a third party. 
Let's hope so. 


Tribute to Arthur Joyal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most inspiring men with whom I have 
Shared friendship, and with whom I 
Was privileged to work closely during the 
period I was Deputy Administrator of 
the Veterans’ Administration, is Mr. 
Arthur Joyal of my hometown of Lowell, 
Mass. The Lowell Sun recently paid well- 
merited tribute to Mr. Joyal, and under 
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unanimous consent I include this col- 
umn in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
SKeETcHBOOK—HELPING OTHerRs Is His MAIN 
PURPOSE In Lire 
(By Robert Hatem) 

Dracur—If you are looking for a man 
with personality and qualifications that 
make him a man among men, meet Arthur 
Joyal, medical supervisor of the local Veter- 
ans’ Administration office. 

To find out why our subject works over- 
time trying to help others one must first 
consider events that led to a hospital bed; 
a year of convalescence, and the approach 
Mr. Joyal decided to take in starting his 
life all over again. 

Born in Lowell, he was educated in local 
public schools and after completing studies 
at Lowell High School was employed by a 
roofing company and a sheet metal firm. 

That was before World War II rattled the 
globe. Then in 1942, he enlisted in the 
U.S. Navy, and that became his way of life 
for the next 3 years. 

During this period, he became ill and was 
confined to a naval hospital in California. 

While a patient he kept ahreast of de- 
velopments around him by reading as many 
as five newspapers daily. Good literature, 
particularly biographies, became his favorite 
pastime. 

This lasted for 8 months. Late in 1945, 
he was released from the hospital and given 
nn honorable discharge from the military. 
He was 100 percent disabled. 

He returned to Lowell, but he did not 
readjust. immediaetly. Mr. Joyal was or- 
dered to bedrest for 4 months. 

However, he refused to sympathize with 
himself during this period and when he was 
told he might leave his bed, Mr. Joyal did 
not waste time telling friends and neigh- 
bors of his misfortune. 

He was employed by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in Boston and commuted from 
Lowell to the Hub until 1949, when he was 
appointed a macica supervisor of the Lowell 
office. 

Since that time he has become friend and 
adviser to almost every disabled veteran in 
greater Lowell. 

However, helping people doesn't end there, 
Mr. Joyal ugh the Knights of Columbus, 
the United d, the Community Council, 
and the Catholic Charitable Bureau has tak- 
en it upon himself to help people. 

Why? Well, as far as the Sketchbook was 
able to learn, spending a year in a hos- 
pital and seeing firsthand the problems of 
others, brings out the “I am my brother's 
keeper” instinct in the man. 


A Dream of an Educator, Dr. Peter Sam- 
martino, Becomes a Reality at Fairleigh 
Dickinson University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, the sage of Con- 
cord, once declared that a man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp, else why are the 
heavens made? Dr. Peter Sammartino 
is an educator who built dream castles 
in his early days, and by dint of stick- 
to-itiveness and sacrifice finally made his 
dream castle develop into reality. 
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As a young college student, I met Dr. 
Peter Sammartino, who was teaching in 
the College of the City of New York and 
also in Columbia University. We were 
fraternity brothers of Alpha Phi Delta, 
and while I represented the metropoli- 
tan area as the vice consul which in- 
cluded the major colleges of the eastern 
seaboard, Dr. Sammartino was the con- 
sul or president of the national fraternity 
in the major colleges throughout the 
country. We knew each.other intimately 
and frequently exchanged our view- 
points as to the best method of devel- 
oping a full man and an educated man. 
In those days, Dr. Sammartino indi- 
cated his broad perspective and under- 
standing of what made our country 
great—that all men had equal opportu- 
nity to advance themselves to the limit 
of their ability, sacrifice, and intelli- 
gence. 

The great New York paper, the New 
York Mirror on Saturday, May 13, 1961, 
in commenting upon the contributions of 
outstanding Americans of Italian an- 
cestry, wrote a life story of Dr. Sammar- 
tino. In that article, the feature writers, 
Ara Piastro and Harry Altshuler, de- 
scribe the manner in which the dream 
of Dr. Sammartino became a great uni- 
versity. On one occasion I attended a 
ceremony at Fairleigh Dickinson Uni- 
versity, at which the young ladies who 
were about to graduate made their debut 
before the parents, public officials, and 
outstanding citizens. It was a thrilling 
experience and one in which I shall never 
forget. I believe that the article in the 
New York Mirror would prove of interest 
to the readers and will demonstrate how 
one man can make his imprint upon 
Americans seeking higher education and 
can prove an inspiration to those who 
desire enlightenment and educational 
opportunities. 

The article follows: 

Hrs DREAM BECOMES A GREAT UNIVERSITY 

(What makes a community a good place 
to live in, what makes a nation great? Peo- 
ple—the devoted ones, the dedicated ones 
whose lives stand as shining examples to 
the rest of us. It's high time to 
among these builders of our civilization, the 
many and notable contributions of citizens 
of Italian birth or descent. Here is the 
seventh article of a new Mirror series about 
some outstanding members of this group.) 

(By Ara Piastro and Harry Altshuler) 

Fairleigh Dickinson University began with 
a haunted house. 

It was a handsome but unused 25-room 
mansion known as “The Castle,” in Ruther- 
ford, N. J. What haunted it was not a spook, 
but the thoughts of Dr. Peter Sammartino, 
who saw it frequently in 1933 when, just 
across the street, he was courting Sylvia 
Scaramelli, who became his wife late that 


“What a wonderful place that would be,” 
he 5 thinking, to start a college.“ 

Dr. Sammartino was associated at the 
time with New College, part of Columbia 
University Teachers College. With some 
other educators, he had conducted a survey 
of the higher education needs in the Ruth- 
erford area. Local high school principals 
were complaining that many of their bet- 
ter students had to give up plans for college 
because the colleges were too far away and 
too expensive. 

The house and the idea continued to 
haunt Dr. Sammartino, but through the 
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years of the great depression little could 
be done about it. Finally, late in 1941, he 
and 16 of the high school principals in- 
terested Col. Fairleigh S. Dickinson, head of 
a surgical appliance concern, who bought 
“The Castle” and handed it over to them. 

On December 3, the New Jersey Board 
of Higher Education tentatively approved 
their plan to establish a college. Then came 
December 7—Pearl Harbor. The following 
day, the board of higher education met to re- 
consider, By a single vote, the college plan 
squeaked through. A year later, Fairleigh 
Dickinson opened its doors, as a 2-year 
junior college, with a student body of 52 
coeds and 1 lone 4-F, 

Currently the university has 14,000 stu- 
dents on three campuses. It has a 4-year 
college of liberal arts and sciences, it has the 
only new school of engineering established 
in this country in the last last decade, a 
school of business administration, a school 
of education, a school of dentistry, and a 
graduate school. Dr. Sammartino has been 
its president and guiding hand from the be- 


He was born in New York City on August 
15, 1904, one of the two children of Guy 
and Eva Sammartino. The father had come 
to this country in 1901, working first as a 
pastry chef, then as a wholesale dealer in 


pastry. 

Peter attended Stuyvesant High School and 
City College here, playing plano in an or- 
chestra to help meet his expenses. He did 
graduate work in education at New York 
University, taking his master’s degree in 1928 
and his doctorate in 1931. Interested in 
teaching French, he topped off his own back- 
ground with courses at the Sorbonne in 
Paris. 


He taught for several years in New York 
City schools before going to Columbia’s new 
college, where he was chairman of the lan- 
guage department. 

Somehow, he found time in the midst of 
this busy career to write a number of lan- 
guage textbooks, as well as studies of edu- 
cational techniques and philosophy, and on 
the side to pursue such diverse hobbies as 
golf and folklore. 

The phenomenal growth of Fairleigh Dick- 
inson stands as a living monument to his be- 
liefs that a college can “give training in some 
career field ko a student can achieve eco- 
nomic security within a reasonable time after 
graduation,” and at the same time, “give a 
cultural background of general studies, vital 
and dynamic, to help a student live a full 
and successful life.” 

This his work has accomplished for the 
community—and its larger meaning to the 
Nation cannot be overlooked either. That 
value, Sammartino has written, “Is to point 
out how a region can help meet its higher 
education needs without recourse to tax 
funds.” i 

His work is a lesson that has inspired and 
will continue to inspire teachers as well as 
students. 


. 


Foreign-Made Glass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HOW. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 26, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr: 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to bring to the attention 
of the Congress a statement written by 
Mr. Thurman M. Nelson, president of 
Local No. 5, United Glass and Ceramic 
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Workers of North America, from Shreve- 
port, La. This statement refers to the 
flood of foreign glass which is being im- 
ported into this country. 

On March 14, I appeared before the 
U.S. Tariff Commission, urging that this 
Commission take immediate action in 
further curbing the imports of foregn 
glass made by the low-paid workers in 
foreign countries at this time. I thought 
the reception given to me and others by 
the U.S. Tariff Commission was excel- 
lent and I was buoyed up with the 
thought that the Commission would give 
the glass people throughout the country 
a quick decision. Months haye gone by 
since then and no decision has come 
from the Tariff Commission. In the 
meantime, conditions in this country in 
the glass industry have become more 
acute. Foreign-made glass continues to 
pour into this country in competition 
with glass made by American workmen. 

Within my own home city of Shreve- 
port, La., there is a large glass factory, 
owned by Libbey-Owens-Ford. Hun- 
dreds of workers are employed in this 
industry. They are outstanding citizens 
with reputations for paying their bills, 
supporting local civic projects, and rear- 
ing their families in this community as 
American citizens should do. I want to 
join with others who are working toward 
the reducing of foreign-made glass, in 
support of these people. They are fine 
citizens and they should have our active 
and aggressive support. 

Before the glass industry reaches such 
a point that it may have to close the 
doors of many of its plants, I make 
another appeal to the Tariff Commission 
to make an early decision on the request 
submitted to it for the reduction of for- 
eign-made glass in competition with our 
own products. 

This statement is as follows: 

On March 14, 15, and 16, 1961, the U.S. 
Tariff Commission held escape clause hear- 
ings concerning the imports of window glass 
from abroad. 

Since the Imports of window glass ran 425 
million square feet in 1959 and approxi- 
mately 354 million square feet in 1960, the 
domestic industry finds itself resling under 
the impact. 

Other than the Libby-Owens-Ford Win- 
dow Glass Plant in Shreveport, La., a city 
of some 175,000, there is very little industry 
as this is an oil and gas center. The glass 
industry is known as a “family” industry 
and we have second and third generations of 
numerous families employed in the Shreve- 
port plant. = 

This fact in itself illustrates that a glass 
worker would be very much out of place in 
any other industrial plant even if Shreve- 
port were an industry city. 

We have made a plea to the U.S. Tariff 
Commission through our international office 
for relief through the establishment of quo- 
tas as outlined in sectlon 7 of the trade 
agreements legislation. We are therefore 
very prayerful that this relief will be granted 
so that this old American industry can con- 
tinue to be enjoyed by the present workers 
and the glassworkers of the future. 

If the U.S. Tariff Commission recommends 
relief for our glass industry, we hope and 
pray that you will give it your most serious 
consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 
THURMAN M. NELSON, 
President, Local No. 5, United Glass 
and Ceramic Workers of North 
America, AFL-CIO. 
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Uneasy Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Gaston Cob- 
lentz which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune on May 5, 1961. This 
is the first of Mr. Coblentz’ reports from 
Romania: ` 
BORDER CONTROLS STRINGENT—ROMANIA AND 

HUNGARY; AN UNEASY ALLIANCE oF Two 

COMMUNIST NATIONS 


(By Caston Coblentz) ` 


CLUJ, Rumanta.—Coming from Hungary, 
the fascinating northern route across Ru- 
mania to Bucharest begins near Oradea with 
one of the most stringent frontier inspec- 
tions in Europe. 

Although the frontier runs between two 
Communist nations, the Rumanian side is 
guarded by high wooden watchtowers. Three 
are visible from the border-crossing point. 

The scene somewhat resembles the watch- 
tower network the Hungarian Communists 
have erected along their common border 


with neutral Austria some 250 miles farther 
west. 


Rumania is, in a number of respects, a 
land of still tighter controls than Hungary. 
It has for example, built watchtowers of 
the same type at various points along its 
borders with Yugoslavia and even, in north- 
ern Moldavia, as some localities on the long 
stretch of Rumanian frontier that faces the 
Soviet Union. 


AHEAD OF THE BARRIER 


The exhaustive customs check at Oradea 
starts when a stiff-gestured Rumanian soldier 
steps athwart the highway to halt approach- 
ing cars, a few feet before the Rumanian 
frontier barrier. The inspection takes place 
before you are allowed to pass the barrier. 

Pactically everything has to be taken out 
of the car. The inspector's intention seems 
to be concentrated on preventing letters or 
8 8 from being smuggled in. 

tually every k Or pamphet in the bag- 
gage is rified. E : 

Casually but Systematically, you are asked 
whether you speak Rumanian, whether you 


have relatives in Rumania, and, above all, 
whether you speak Hungarian 


1,600,000 

1 705 under Rumanian rule. 
vania, long a source of con- 

flict Heyuan Hungary and Rumania, was 

recove y the Rumanians at 

World War II. ptt 


STILL A SORE SPOT 


While territorial issues between Eastern 
European states are officially stated to have 
been liquidated by their common Commu- 
nist allegiance, it 18 apparent that the 
Transylvania matter is still alive in 
many minds in each area. 


In Budapest, this correspondent heard 
-Hungarian Communists speak acidly about 
it. One of them, a man of 50, raised in 
Oradea, referred to the town exclusively by 
its Hungarian name, Nagyvarad. In com- 
che garn his secretary, a woman born in 

same ares, he bitterly asked a 
to give Gis toca hla took CEAS moe, 
in the manner of West Germans speaking 


. Of their lost homes in the Polish-ruled 


Oder-Neisse area. 
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Moreover, Hungarian Communists com- 
plain that the Rumanian Government is 
exasperatingly slow in granting visas for 
Hungarians, Communist or otherwise, to 
visit relatives in Transylvania. It is reported 
to take a month to 6 weeks to obtain a 
visitor's visa. If it is granted at all. 

NOT HARD FOR WESTERNER 


For a Westerner in possession of a visa, 
the crossing at Oradea is tedious, but not 
difficult. After about an hour's formalities 
you are permitted to proceed eastward. 

After Oradea the first Rumanian town 
with any kind of hotel is Cluj. Like every 
other place in the region, it also has a Hun- 
garian name, Kolozsyar. It is reached over 
90 miles of good asphalt road, along which 
you gain a vivid impression of Rumanian 
life. 

In Oradea, khaki-uniformed Rumanian 
soldiers sauntering in a nicely kept park 
give snappy off-duty salutes to officers stroll- 
ing amid baby carriages and scampering 
children on a quiet afternoon. 

On the eastern outskirts, a militiaman 
steps into the middle of the road, notes the 
license numbers of passing cars and writes 
them down. 

A dozen miles farther on, a long string of 
small covered wagons driven by some of the 
most poorly clad peasants in southeastern 
Europe heads slowly in for the Monday morn- 
ing market. 

ROADSIDE PROPAGANDA 


Large numbers of billboards begin to ap- 
pear on the road, at intervals of 200 or 300 
yards. It is a far greater concentration of 
Communist roadside propaganda than is 
Visible in Hungary or Bulgaria. The posters 
carry monotonous slogans about fulfilling 
the current 5-year plan. The texts are in 
print too small for automobile or truck driv- 
ers to read in full, and seem intended pri- 
marily for the peasant drivers of the thou- 
sands of plodding carts that creep along the 
roads. 


Wulle stopping td read a poster, this cor- 
respondent was approached by a motorcy- 
olist, a man of about 48. After a preliminary 
reconnoiter, he explained that he was a Hun- 
garian living in this part of Rumania and 
he described Transylvania as currently oc- 
cupied" by the Rumanians. He soon raised 
the subject of Cuba, He had heard about 
it on the radio, he said. How could the 
United States have possibly failed to help the 
invading rebels crush Fidel Castro? he asked 
with a gesture of dismay. 

GAYETY AND RAGS 

At Urvind, practically every white house 
Tence is painted with red or blue Commu- 
nist slogans, many of them in Hungarian. 

At Grosi, the entire town is out for a stroll. 
A half dozen peasant girls are dressed in 
beautiful national costumes, a riot of bright 
colors richiy embroidered on black cloth. 
Other peasants are literally in rags. 

A few miles onward, a factory is topped 
with the usual red star and decorated with 
the oldest of Communist slogans; “Prole- 
tarians of the World, Unite.“ 

The process of parking a car in a Cluj 
garage overnight requires filling out a dupli- 
Cate form that records where you came from 
and where you are going, 

The 150-mile road to Rumania from Buda- 
Pest, Hungary, leads to Bibarkeresztes, a 
mud-street village in eastern Hungary, flush 
on the Rumanian border. r 

As the asphalt highway bears eastward 
out of Budapest acroes the plains, the sights 
along the way show countryside conditions 
in Hungary 5 years after the Soviet Army's 
suppression of the 1956 uprising. 

WORKERS WITH CARBINES 


The first traffic is a six-truck convoy of 
workers armed with carbines and wearing red 
armbands. Heading into town for a Com- 
munist ceremony in the capital, they form 
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part of the reconstructed factory militia of 
the Janos Kadar regime and are among the 
diehard supporters of Hungarian commu- 
nism, a small minority in the country, now 
as before. They are extremely hard-faced 
in appearance, almost brutal. 

On the outer edge of Budapest, there ia a 
large Russian Army barracks along the road, 
topped with a red star. A few Russian 
soldiers kick a ball in a sloppy courtyard. 
Soldiers’ wives wander around the barracks, 
and a few children play something re- 
sembling basketball. These troops, also 
visable on the opposite end of town, are part 
of the multidivision Soviet force that re- 
mains encamped around the city and else- 
where in Hungary, 

At Szolnok, about 15 small, new 1-family 
brick homes are under construction on the 
outskirts, a characteristic sight in Hungarian 
villages now. The shops in this rural center 
of 35,000 persons are better supplied than 
would be expected. Store windows display 
rather attractive clothing, and, among other 
items, pretty toys. 

In this area, collective farms are seen in 
increasing numbers. At one or two, half a 
dozen tractors are alined under open sheds. 


CHECK THOSE NUMBERS 


Near Puspokladany, at a red-starred Hun- 
garlan military barracks, a soldier with slung 
rifle on a low guard tower brusquely motions 
passing cars to go faster. He records the 
license numbers through binoculars. 

At the eastern end of the town a small 
synagogue Is now used as a granary. A girl 
of 14 offers the assurance that there 
are no more zhidos (Jews) left in Puspokla- 
dany. The windows of the synagogue are 
smashed. Only the wrenched Stars of David 
are left in the iron window grillwork. Above 
the boarded front door, still legible scriptural 
tablets are engraved in stone. 

Grain is heaped in sacks in the entrance 
and piled loose in the center of the syna- 
gogue under the small dome, 


Statement of Dr. Freddy Homburger on 
Using Nation’s Health Research Po- 
tential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 


STATEMENT PRESENTED APRIL 20, 1961, BY 
FREDDY HoMBuRGER, M.D., CAMBRIDGE, Mass., 
IN TESTIMONY BEFORE THE LABOR, HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen; my name is 
Freddy Homburger and I am president of 
Bio-Research Consultants, Inc., in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., a firm which carries out con- 
sultant services to the chemical, pharmaceu- 
tical, cosmetic and food industries. I also 
serve without salary as president and direc- 
tor of Bio-Research Institute, Inc., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., which Is a nonprofit research 
organization. I come before you as a private 
citizen not representing any group or organ- 
ization and I appreciate the privilege of be- 
ing heard. 

To back up the pertinence of my testi- 
mony, allow me briefly to review my profes- 
sional experience in this field which qual- 
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ifies me as an informed and competent ex- 
pert on the subjects I am going to discuss. 
Since 1941, when I came to this country 
from Switzerland, I have been engaged full 
time in medical research and teaching and 
have served in various faculty positions at 
Yale, Harvard, Cornell, and Tufts Medical 
Schools and at the Sloan-Kettering Insti- 
tute for Cancer Research. My last academic 
appointment was that of research profes- 
sor of medicine at Tufts University and di- 
rector of their cancer research unit from 
1948 to 1957, I have published more than 
145 scientific papers, mostly on experimen- 
tsl biology, cancer, and geriatrics; edited 
two standard reference works on cancer re- 
search, and authored a book on cancer and 
another on geriatrics. During my career, 
I have been responsible for the administra- 
tion of $1,164,020 of U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice research and teaching funds. I have re- 
peatedly testified before congressional com- 
mittees and have appeared in newspapers 
in favor of increased Government support 
of medical research. I believe that what 
Congress has done in the past two decades 
to further the progress of the health sci- 
ences will go down in history as one of the 
great examples of intelligent cooperation 
among people for the welfare of mankind, 
and I also believe that the U.S. Public Health 
Service has done a unique and magnificent 
job in administering these programs. If 
these achievements are to be equaled or ex- 
ceeded in the decades to come, we must 
have the courage continuously to adapt ad- 
ministrative methods to the changing de- 
mands of the times, to face our failures and 
omissions objectively, to learn from our mis- 
takes and to take action which will prevent 
future failures and correct past omissions: 

1. I submit that we could do much more 
effective research work than is being done at 
present to protect the public from cancer- 
causing agents in consumer goods. 

2. I submit that we are not making the 
fullest possible use of the Nation's health 
research potential. 

3. I submit that the methods used in 
evaluating research grant applications for 
support by the U.S. Public Health Service are 
unnecessarily cumbersome, wasteful of scien- 
tific manpower time and not designed to 
select for support the most important type 
of research. 

I submit that the specific and construc- 


tive suggestions I am about to make can, 11 


adopted, effectively overcome the shortcom- 
ings just listed. 
REGARDING POINT 1 

To hasten research designed to give the 
Food and Drug Administration the methods 
it needs to enforce the Delaney amendment 
of the Food and Drug Act and to improve 
methods for the evaluation of safety ot foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics, I suggest that it is 
necessary to appropriate funds for such re- 
search to the Food and Drug Administration 
itself, both for intramural work and for a 
grant-in-aid and contract research program. 
In my estimation, such a program could be 
started with a $5 million appropriation for 
this purpose, together with another $5 mil- 
lion for construction of needed laboratory 
space in addition to those construction funds 
now contemplated for the Food and Drug 
Administration, and in addition to any funds 
now budgeted for FDA research. 

In the field of cancer prevention, we face 
today a methods gap. We have a law de- 
signed to keep from human consumption 
all cancer-producing substances, but we lack 
the methods to determine exactly what con- 
stitutes a cancer hazard, even for the test 
animals. The U.S. Public Health Service has 
taken the position that “the development 
of bioassay procedures of limited usefulness 
does not really constitute research” at the 
very time that the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration is crying for means to develop these 
very methods. To round out the fundamen- 
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tal research work supported by the Public 
Health Service in these areas, applied re- 
search is needed in fetal, newborn, and adult 
animals of various species and strains and 
by various routes of administration, in tissue 
cultures, micro-organisms, etc. There are 
today innumerable consumer items which 
have never been adequately tested because 
of lack of quick, economical, and reliable 
methods. It took over 2 years of experimen- 
tal studies to learn, for example, that Saf- 
role, which has been widely used in soft 
drinks and is contained in many flavoring 
agents, is actually a cancer producer in rats. 
What could be done by effective methods 
to protect the public against other types of 
hazards is illustrated by the experience with 
dinitrophenol, which for years was used as a 
weight-reducing agent until it became evi- 
dent that it caused cataracts of the eyes. 
Dr. Bernard Armbrecht, of the Food and 
Drug Administration, has now developed a 
method, using chickens that can demon- 
strate this toxic property of drugs in a mat- 
ter of days. 

It is eminently reasonable to spend money 
on the development of preventive measures 
by reducing to an unavoidable minimum the 
presence of toxic and carcinogenic matters 
in the environment, and money so spent 
will eventually reduce the amounts now ex- 
pended for research’ on the diagnosis and 
treatment of cancer and other diseases. The 
agency to do this most effectively and with 
the greatest awareness of the practical prob- 
lems to be met is the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration which now has practically no 
funds for such research. 


REGARDING POINT 2 


To utilize more fully the Nation's health 
research potential, better use must be made 
of the independent research institutes which 
already exist in this country, outside of uni- 
versities and hospitals and sometimes loosely 
affiliated with the latter, and the creation 
of many more such institutes must be en- 
couraged. I suggest that Congress make 
certain that research funds be available for 
independent research institutes on the same 
basis as they are available to academic insti- 
tutions. It is further suggested that the 
full cost of research be paid to independent 
research institutes whose sole function is re- 
search. In addition to this, it is urged that 
$50 millton be appropriated for awards to 
qualified scientists to enable them to or- 
ganize, construct and equip 100 independent 
research institutes at the rate of 2 in each 
State of the Union, to be operated by Gov- 
ernment and private grant-in-aid support. 
My own experience has shown that less than 
half a million dollars suffices to create ade- 
quate facilities for up to 10 senior scientists 
and their personnel to conduct research in 
the life sciences. We have, in the Bio- 
Research Institute, 7 senior scientists, 45 as- 
sistants, and 35,000 animals. 

In 1960, 935 institutions were given 11,279 
research grants totaling $193,820,591. Of 
these, 95 organizations, or 10.2 percent can 
be considered as independent institutes. 
These independents received 360 grants, or 
3.2 percent of the total grant number 
amounting to 4.6 percent of the money, or 
$8,931,126. It is not suggested to reduce the 
research funds available to medical schools, 
but it is strongly urged to make available 
sufficient additional money to multiply and 
strengthen independent institutes. We sug- 
gest a new and bold approach toward in- 

research in the fight against disease 
at relatively little cost and without deter- 
ring the program already underway in med- 
ical schools. This will create more oppor- 
tunities for full-time researchers to func- 
tion most effectively in their chosen profes- 
sion. We spend much time and money to- 
day to train scientists, but many of them, 
after years of such training, have no place 
to go where they can employ for the benefit 
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of mankind their hard-earned. skills. Inde- 
pendent research institutes could provide 
full-time research opportunities for these 
highly trained people. 

In large academic institutions, today's em- 
phasis Is on teamwork and this is indispen- 
sable for the progress of a certain type of re- 
search. The new, original and imaginative 
research, however, on which all other types 
of progress must be bullt, springs from the 
minds of individuals who often have difi- 
culty finding their place within a team. It 
is around such individuals that independent 
institutes must be built. The universitics, 
with their team efforts, educate a type of 
scientist who admirably work together in 
committees, research teams and departments 
of large laboratories, but nowhere are we 
training, systematically, the leaders of to- 
morrow who will guide new scientific devel- 
opments. Such leaders can emerge from in- 
dependent institutes. 

Research in the independent institute can 
be as good as in any school or hospital. 
Years ago, most research was a part-time en- 
deavor, best carried out in a school or hos- 
pital with the rest of the time spent in 
teaching and patient care. Today's research 
is largely a full-time profession; thus, the 
researcher often becomes a liability rather 
than an asset to an institution devoted to 
teaching or patient care. So far, our re- 
search support policies have not kept pace 
with this development. 

The full-time researcher is most produc- 
tive in an institute organized for full-time 
research and, per dollar spent, the return 
will be far greater in the independent in- 
stitute than under any other system. That 
the independent institutes are effective and 
productive is shown by the fact that these 
institutions which, as stated before, received 
only 3.2 percent of the grants awarded, con- 
tributed 5.3 percent of the 2,815 scientific 
papers presented this month at the annual 
meetings of the Federation of the American 
Societies for Experimental Biology. 

In the biologic sciences, we are concerned 
with the preservation of life, health and 
happiness, but in these days of unremitting 
ideologic struggle, we cannot forget that the 
very same scientists who labar to preserve 
health are also one of our most important 
defense assets. During the cold war the 
productivity of the Nation is dependent on 
a healthy labor force and in case of a hot 
conflict, especially, one involving atomic war- 
fare, biologic knowledge needed for the de- 
velopment of defensive and protective means 
against the hazards of such a war may spell 
the difference between survival or destruc- 
tion. A network of research institutes scat- 
tered throughout the Nation could save 
American science from obliteration if the 
great urban medical centers were to be de- 
stroyed. 

Finally, large size in research is an im- 
pediment rather than an asset. Here, more 
than in other fields, we must return to the 
old American principle of individual enter- 
prise and encourage those who have the 
courage of pioneering. It is from small in- 
dependent seeds that all great American 
achievements have sprung and it is from such 
new centers built around imaginative and 
creative men that new progress will emanate. 


REGARDING POINT 3 


Purther to enhance the use of the Nation's 
research potential, it is suggested that Con- 
gress request a study of the methods used 
at present by the National Institutes of 
Health to evaluate requests for research 
grants; this study to be made by experts in 
the fields of business management and data 
processing in cooperation with scientists not 
now associated with the evaluation system, 
the councils or the study sections. 

Uncounted man-hours are needlessly spent 
today by applicants in the preparation of 
project grant applications and by scientists 
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of the study sections and councils in re- 
viewing such applications. Consider that, 
on the average, five pages be written per ap- 
plication. Assuming a rate of rejection of 
33.3 percent which prevailed in 1959 (Allen: 
Science, November 1960), 16,900 scientists 
wrote 84,500 pages of applications (these are 
multigraphed for review, with 40 copies of 
each, or a total of 3,380,000 pages of papcr). 
Put end to end, these papers would reach 
twice across the United States from Boston 
to Los Angeles, and stacked, they would be 
more than twice the height of the Wash- 
ington Monument. Assuming only 3 days of 
work per application, which is probably far 
too conservative, this means that 50,700 
working days, or about 283 man-years of 
highly skilled scientific manpower are spent 
each year for the simple purpose of applying 
to the National Institutes of Health for re- 
search support. Nearly a thousand scientists 
serving on councils and study sections review 
these applications, each member of such 
groups spending at least 2 weeks per year 
at this task leading to another 40 years of 
scientific manpower, or a total of 243 man- 
years. Viewed differently, it would mean 
that in each of our approximately 80 medi- 
cal schools, 27 scientists are, in effect, work- 
ing full time all year just writing or evaluat- 
ing appliactions for money. The lucky ones 
who receive the grants are then informed 
(and wisely so) that they “are not required 
to follow the specifific details of the project 
submitted for review.” Dr. Ernest M. Allen 
has recently reviewed in Science the reasons 
for disapproval of grant applications, and 
Dr. Yohan Bjorksten, of the American In- 
stitute of Chemists, has commented on these 
reasons in a letter to Science published April 
7, 1961, which I should like to place in the 
record and which concludes that “the cri- 
teria now being applied in the National In- 
sttiutes of Health, according to Allen, would 
have resulted in refusal to support those 
investigations which became milestones of 
progress In medicine.” 

This system of study section reviews has 
also led to the formation of an oligarchy of 
scientists on the inside, who hold power over 
the majority of scientists who are on the 
outside, and this opens the door to domina- 
tion of trends in science by those few who, 
in the Judgment of a minority which selects 
them, are the so-called distinguished scien- 
tists. In the cancer field, for example, this 
has led to waves of succeeding fashions in 
research, Where, for example 5 years ago 
virologists had difficulty getting support, to- 
day applications dealing with viruses are 
favored, 

Obviously, in the light of present knowl- 
edge, such work was as important then as 
it is now. For a time, chemotherapy was 
the most fashionable thing, and before that, 
endocrine studies, and so forth. If the 
scientific community as a whole, rather than 
1,000 scientists, were to influence awards of 
grants, more orderly progress on a broader 
front would result. 


It is merely suggested here that Congress 
order an independent, expert study of the 
problem, but I should like to go on record 
as believing that scientists who had previous 
and renewed National Institutes of Health 
support must get such support thereafter 
simply on demand if they choose to submit 
a brief request, subject to appropriations 
and to be continued only if meritorious work 
results. The study sections which will re- 
view and evaluate such work and will judge 
new applicants should be limited to three 
members chosen from a panel, one member 
chosen by the applicant and two by the 
Surgeon General. The panel from which 
these experts would be selected should in- 
clude all scientists who ever had National 
Institutes of Health grant support or are 
otherwise qualified as experts. It would no 
longer be necessary to write lengthy appli- 
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cations; no meetings of large groups would 
have to be held, each applicant would have 
at least one friend in court chosen for his 
specific knowledge of the man and his prob- 
lem, and the scientific community would be 
far better represented. The selection of the 
two experts for the Surgeon General could 
be made in minutes by IBM machine, and 
the entire evaluation process could be 
handled in 2 weeks with one-tenth of 
the paperwork. The advisory councils could 
be enlarged to include sufficient members 
so that an adequate number of them could 
meet at least every month and final deci- 
sions could be made far more quickly than 
is now possible. 

No system can be perfect which must 
channel funds into the unknown, such as 
is research. However, the present method 
is no longer geared to the needs of this 
age and holds within it the dangers of 
Lysenkoism, where the thoughts of a few 
can misguide the scientific efforts of many. 
Science thrives best in a free and demo- 
cratic atmosphere and the advisory function 
on Government spending in this field must 
be returned to a more representative seg- 
ment of scientists, rather than to be held 
by select committees. 

Year after year you listen to a number 
of expert witnesses urging you to appro- 
priate more money for medical research be- 
Cause of the progress we have made and 
because of the important work that remains 
to be done, I have, in the past, added my 
voice to this plea, and I do so again. Even 
if none of my suggestions were adopted, 
& good job would be done by the Public 
Health Service, as well as by the Food and 
Drug Administration. But we must have 
the courage to recognize where there is 
for improvement and to do something about 
it. President Kennedy has called on us 
Americans to ask what we can do for our 
country. This witness has deeply pondered 
that question and concludes that we must 
bring to the attention of our Government 
whatever experience, we have amassed in our 
Professional life that might be of help to 
the country. It is in this spirit, and out 
of a sense of obligation and gratitude to the 
United States and to its Public Health Sery- 
lee for the opportunity of a lifetime of re- 
Search that I have come here to be heard 
and to suggest that you: . 

1. Appropriate $10 million of separate re- 
Search and research construction funds for 
the Food and Drug Administration; 

2. Encourage independence in research by 
Strengthening independent research insti- 
tutes and create new ones throughout the 
country by a special appropriation of $50 
Million; and 

3. Take action to bring about moderniza- 
tion, streamlining, and democratization of 
the methods whereby National Institutes of 
Health grants are evaluated. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FParppy Homsunrcer, M.D. 

Camprmcg, Mass. 


A Matter of Judgment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
the editorial writer for the Newark, N.J., 
Star-Ledger, in the editorial appearing 
on May 13, 1961, which is attached here- 
With, has, in my opinion, put his finger 
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on an important factor in a bipartisan 
approach to foreign affairs. 

He points out that all criticism must 
not be submerged and that the purpose 
of a loyal opposition is to keep the Na- 
tion strong and to keep the Government 
alert. 

A MATTER OF JUDGMENT 


Former President Eisenhower, for yoars 
the target of sharp critical barbs from his 
Democratic opponents, has announced that 
he will not retaliate in kind. He is advising 
Republicans to support President Kennedy's 
foreign policy and to refrain from destruc- 
tive criticism in these times of crises. 

Kennedy undoubtedly appreciates the sup- 
port given by his predecessor in the White 
House, but unity behind any policy should 
result from unified belief that the policy is 
the correct one, or at least that it offers 
sufficient hope of success to warrant a 
chance. 

A bipartisan approach to foreign affairs 
will not be effective unless there is agree- 
ment, or at least near-agreement, on prin- 
ciples. Americans are not likely to hold their 
tongues for long in the absence of such 
agreement. 

In foreign policy the ultimate aim is the 
same for almost all Americans, whether Re- 
publican or Democratic. There is no such 
solid agreement, however, on how to achieve 
these aims. 

The Republicans are seeking to develop 
into a party of loyal opposition—one which 
will not put party advantage over national 
interest. This does not mean that all criti- 
cism must be submerged. If it were, there 
would be no opposition, loyal or otherwise. 

The purpose of a loyal opposition is not 
to weaken a country and its government. 
On the contrary, this opposition serves to 
keep the Nation strong and to keep the 
Government on its toes. 


Republicans, as the opposition, must be 
wary of divisive tactics which will give aid 
and comfort to the hostile nations chal- 
lenging us. But this does not mean they 
must remain silent, Good judgment, not 
silence, is needed. 


City Wage Woes 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, it is my be- 
lief that the minimum wage bill recently 
enacted into law was a poor bill and ul- 
timately will have serious affect on our 
economy. There were many arguments 
against this bill which were never con- 
sidered in our discussions and to illus- 
trate one of these I include, under unan- 
imous consent, in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Joplin Globe on May 7, 1961: 

Crry Wace Wors 

Joplin taxpayers have been warned by 
City Manager Don Harmon that in 4 months 
the city’s annual expense will jump some 
$17,292. That’s when the new Federal min- 
imum wage of $1.15 an hour goes into effect. 

Joplin’s city charter provides the city can- 
not pay any employee less than the Federal 
minimum wage. The added cost will be due 

mainly to wages to city firemen, who are on 
duty 72 hours a week, 
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It would be nice if the city could pay all 
employees higher wages. But Joplin needs 
streets and many services, and around three- 
fourths of general revenues now go for sal- 
aries and wages. 

With taxpayers already hard hit by Fed- 
eral, State, school, and city taxes, the coun- 
cil must budget closely. It isn't as rich as 
Uncle Sam. So it well may be time to think 
about changing the charter provision tying 
Joplin city wages to the Federal minimum, 
which goes up another 10 cents in 2 more 
years. 

A mere local government trying to watch 
its finances cannot afford, so it seems, to bind 
its spending to a Federal administration 
which is less than cautious in fiscal policy 
and uses the cuff freely. 


Address of Mayor Robert F. Wagner at 
Testimonial for Labor Secretary Arthur 
J. Goldberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, May 15, 1961, I was privileged to 
attend a testimonial luncheon given by 
the mayor and the city of New York at 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in honor of 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg. 
This is one of a series of such luncheons 
planned with the members of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet who thus have the oppor- 
tunity to meet with financial, industrial, 


-labor, and civic leaders of New York to 


present the policies and programs of the 
present administration. It should make 
for better understanding and greater 
unity by all concerned. 

In introducing Secretary Goldberg, 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner made some very 
fine remarks. In fact, I regard it as one 
of the best introductions I have ever 
heard. He spoke not merely of the man, 


but what he stood for in this hour of na- 
tional crisis. Mayor Wagner spoke of 


Secretary Goldberg's objectivity in his 
present post. Although Mr. Goldberg 
was formerly associated with the ranks 
of labor, the Mayor emphasized, he 
realizes that there are two sides to a 
coin and two sides to every story. 


Mayor Wasner referred to Secretary 
Goldberg’s own words when he said that 
he was “not representing the labor move- 
ment in this administration,” but con- 
sidered himself a “counsel for the public 
interest.” Mr. Goldberg has made these 
words come true through his deeds and 
action. His most significant contribu- 
tion to date is the creation of the Presi- 
dent's Labor-Management Advisory 
Committee whose task it is to solve com- 
mon problems of interest to labor, man- 
agement, and government. 

It was a wonderful idea to have this 
dinner in New York City, which Mayor 
Wagner aptly describes as the “mirror 
of the Nation.” 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to insert into the Recorp the 
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text of Mayor Wagner’s address in intro- 

ducing Secretary Goldberg: 

REMARKS BY MAYOR WAGNER AT TESTIMONIAL 
LUNCHEON FoR HON. ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 
Mownpay, 12:30 P.M., May 15, 1961, Wat- 
porr-AsTorIA HOTEL 
Commissioner Patterson, Secretary Gold- 

berg, distinguished guests and friends, it is 
a source of great pride and pleasure for me 
to participate here today and to honor, in 
the the name of the city of New York, our 
honored guest and my good friend, Secre- 
tary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg. In hon- 
oring him, we also honor the great com- 
bined labor movement which he served for 
so long, and the national administration 
for which he is such an articulate and en- 
lightened spokesman in the field of labor- 
management relations. 

We are both fortunate and honored to 
have him here with us today. These occa- 
sions are not merely luncheons for the pur- 
pose of entertaining a visitor, but briefing 
sessions where members of the President's 
Cabinet can come face to face with leaders 
in our financial, industrial, labor and civic 
life to present the administration's policies 
and programs. 

Perhaps, in a way, our honored guest 
symbolizes our changing times. We no 
longer have as Secretary of Labor, to repre- 
sent this great segment of our population 
in the President's Cabinet, an industry man 
with some sympathy for labor, but instead 
a labor man who understands and sympa- 
thizes with the problems of industry, How 
times have changed, and how much for the 
better. 

Since he entered the Cabinet, Secretary 
Goldberg has been no stranger to us here 
in New York. We were the beneficiary of 
his valuable mediative talents in a strike 
inyolving our harbor railroad tugs. 

I alluded to the fact that our guest sym- 
bolized our changing times, and the chang- 
ing status of labor in our national life. He 
received his law degree at Northwestern 
University in 1929 being, incidentally, top 
man in his class. Š 

After a short general legal practice, he was 
drawn to the then resurgent and growing 
labor movement by a sense of idealism and 
a dedication to the cause of economic jus- 
tice and a better way of life for the work- 
ingman. 

His ability as a lawyer brought him to the 

posts of general counsel to the CIO, and 

to the United Steel Workers, and as special 
counsel to the AFL-CIO. 

He also served as counsel to the Ethical 
Practices Committee of the AFL-CIO which 
adopted a policy of self-discipline and a 
program of self-policing for the labor move- 
ment. 

His broad outlook and depth of vision 
dramatizes the changing status of labor that 
has come about in the lifetime of most of 
us here. 

Labor, both organized and unorganized, 
reached the lowest point of its fortunes 
during the early days of the great depres- 
sion. 

During the great upsurge of economic and 
social reform that reached its high water 
mark during the early days of the New 
Deal, primarily through section 7A of the 
National Recovery Act, later the backbone 
of the Wagner Act, organized labor at last 
found itself in an atmosphere conducive 
to growth. 

Long denied its right to organize into 
unions of their own choosing and bargain 
collectively, the working men and women 
of this country flocked into labor organi- 
zations in ynprecedented numbers. 

In this atmosphere of growth, the em- 
phasis was on recognition, on obtaining 
long deferred dignity and security and on 
long overdue wage raises, reduced hours and 
improved conditions of employment. In 
this struggle for growth and recognition 
with its emphasis on so-called bread and 
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butter: issues, it was only natural that for a 
time organized labor, absorbed with its own 
problems, tended to divorce itself from other 
aspects of our national life. Confronted 
with a day-to-day fight for very survival, it 
understandably had little time or inclina- 
tion to participate more fully in community 
life or to see itself as an integral part of a 
much broader picture, the whole Nation. 

This concept has largely changed. 
Though it still must apply itself to the 
daily “bread and butter“ tasks of handling 
grievances and negotiating contracts for 
improved wages, hours and working condi- 
tions, organized labor has found its place as 
an integral, vital part of our whole Nation. 

In other words, labor has achieved status, 
it Is no longer an enemy to be grudgingly 
tolerated but a full partner with industry in 
our economic life. 

With this changing role, of course, have 
come new concepts, new emphases and new 
responsibilities. 

As I stated earlier, the appointment by 
the President of Secretary Goldberg, symbol- 
ized this changed relationship between labor 
and management in this country. Secre- 
tary Goldberg has already faced the basic 
challenge raised by his appointment. This 
challenge simply put was this, could a man 
identified for such a long time with the labor 
movement, objectively and successfully carry 
out the labor policies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment? 

Secretary Goldberg left no doubt about his 
personal feelings concerning this challenge. 
In his own words, he made it clear that he 
was mot“ representing the labor movement 
in this administration” but considered him- 
self a “counsel for the public interest.” 

In his few short months in office, he has 
demonstrated to everyone that these words 
were no convenient rhetorical expressions. 
He made it clear from the start that he 
was not going to preside over any mere 
pedestrian administration of the Labor De- 
partment, 

He assumed the burden at once as a Sec- 
retary of Defense for the Nation's economy 
seeing his role as a domestic counterpart of 
that of the Secretary of Defense, realizing 
that our enemy at home and abroad must be 
fought on both levels, military and economic, 
and that sound domestic economic health 
was a necessary ingredient in the larger 
worldwide struggle. 

Shortly after taking office, he made a tour 
of the States where unemployment was at its 
worst, in which he not only talked to Gov- 
ernors, mayors, businessmen, and labor lead- 
ers but to hundreds of unemployed as well. 
In his own words, he said: “We had to show 
these people that their Government has a 
heart, as well as a head.” 

Equipped with a broad understanding of 
the dimensions of the economic challenge 
and with a familiarity of the long- and 
short-term problems, Secretary Goldberg has 
played a vital and decisive role in the 
shaping of the administration's antirecession 
program. He carried the ball on Capitol Hill 
for President Kennedy's first two major bills, 
extension of unemployment compensation 
and minimum wage increase. He has at- 
tacked, with vigor and intelligence, two of 
the most vexing sore spots in our economy, 
the problems of the depressed areas and the 
plight of the migrant worker whom he has 
characterized as “the forgotten man.” 

He has realized, as few have, that one of 
the main causes of idleness in our depressed 
areas is the problem of automation and that 
people, long out of jobs, must be trained to 
do something different than they have done 
in the past, and that Government must 
supply some of the money for this retrain- 
ing. He has vigorously dedicated himself to 
the cause of helping our minority groups, to 
see that discrimination in employment prac- 
tices will be eliminated as far as possible. 

Above all, Secretary Goldberg’s main con- 
tribution and the most potent expression of 
his philosophy has been the creation of the 
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President's Labor-Management Advisory 
Committee, consisting of seven business rep- 
resentatives, seven from labor, five from the 
public, with the chairmanship alternating 
between the Secretaries of Labor and Com- 
merce. (He is now the first Chairman.) 

— The creation of this Committee, backed by 
the wholehearted cooperation of the admin- 
istration marks the first genuine and sincere 
effort to bring together the combined crea- 
tive genius and ability of labor, manage- 
ment, and Government in an effort to solve 
our common problems. 

It brings together, at high level, both sides 
of labor and management; in an effort to 
recognize what these problems are and to 
understand their relative positions in re- 
gard to them. Together, labor and manage- 
ment face the vexing problems of foreign 
competition, automation, migrant labor and 
unemployment. 

These domestic problems are present in an 
international atmosphere of grave crisis and 
tension, - They must be faced together and 
solved together. k 

New York, it has been said, is a mirror of 
the Nation. What happens nationally af- 
fects us as a corporate being and what we 
do here has national overtones. 

I want you to know, Mr. Secretary, that 
this city points with pride to its efforts to 
solve these problems on our own grassroots 
level. Administered by our city labor de- 
partment, we have through executive order 
set up a “little Wagner Act” which has sup- 
plied a system of labor relations similar in 
many fundamental respects to the system 
under Federal and State laws for workers in 
private industry. 

A Commission on Intergroup Relations has 
been created to promote harmony and good 
will in human relations among the various 
ethnic racial and religious groups residing 
and working side by side in New York City. 

A committee on exploitation of workers 
has been established to help workers, pri- 
marily Negroes and Puerto Ricans, who are 
victimized by collusive agreements between 
unions and management. 

This city has, for a long time, a nondis- 
crimination policy in its public housing and 
the New York City Fair Housing Practice 
Act, which eliminated discrimination as to 
race, color and religion or national origin in 
the rental, leasing or sale of private housing 
and makes of New York a real open city. 

We have bent all of our efforts to make 
political and industrial democracy. operate 
on our local grassroots level. Against this 
background, I commend you for your efforts 
to perpetuate our democratic institutions by 
developing in this country an enlightened, 
foresighted and realistic program of labor 
relations. - 

It is with deep pride that I present to you. 
in the name of the people of the city of 
New York, this medallion which reads: Pre- 
sented to Arthur J. Goldberg, Secretary of 
Labor, statesman and leader, dedicated to 
the principles of a just and equitable rela- 
tionship between management and labor, by 
Robert F. Wagner, Mayor of the city of New 
York, May 15, 1961." 

And with this, Secretary Goldberg, go my 
sincere personal best wishes and esteem. 


Study of the Effects of Imports and 
Exports on American Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS O 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, my friend 
and our distinguished colleague Mr. 
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Dent who represents the 21st District 
of Pennsylvania is to be congratulated 
on his plans as chairman of the special 
subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor to make a study 
of the effects of imports and exports 
upon American employment. I have re- 
ceived his invitation to provide informa- 
tion that might be helpful in the pursuit 
of his study; I and my entire office force 
will, of course, cooperate in every way 
possible. 

There is no doubt but that the Dent 
special subcommittee can make an in- 
valuable contribution toward a new ap- 
proach to international trade. Now is 
the appropriate time for this investiga- 
tion to begin. The Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act expires in 1962. Before 
Congress even considers its extension, 
all the facts about the impact of im- 
ported commodities should be available 
to Members of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. Because of the many 
important measures that will be before 
that committee during the second ses- 
sion of this Congress, Congress itself will 
understandably not have sufficient time 
to delve into the subject to the extent 
that is warranted and necessary. The 
Dent subcommittee, by undertaking to 
probe all facets of the subject, will thus 
have obtained vital data that can be used 
by the committee responsible for initi- 
ating the trade agreements extension, 

I have today written to local civic, la- 
bor, management, and other relevant 
organizations in my district inviting 
them to cooperate with the new subcom- 
mittee. I submit that my friend, a col- 
league, will be welcomed enthusiastically 
should he decide tq hold hearings in the 

22d Congressional District of Pennsyl- 
vania, but I am fully aware of the de- 
mands that will be made upon him in 
various areas of the country. Our par- 
ticular region offers especial evidence of 
the destructive consequences of unfair 
competition from abroad. 

The wide varieties of manufacturing 
and processing industries in central and 
western Pennsylvania can provide vital 
evidence for the import-export study. 
The textile industry has suffered severe 
damage from the inequitables of foreign 
goods. This product of alien countries 
has been entirely responsible for depriv- 
ing our people of many man-years of 
employment. 

Our glass industry has experienced 
continuing damage from imported prod- 
ucts made in countries where wages are 
a small percentage of those made in this 
country. The effect of excessive imports 
extends into machine tools, electrical 
equipment, pottery, dental and medical 
equipment, and even household furnish- 
ings and kitchen appliances. 

While the Dent subcommittee's assign- 
ment may primarily relate to economic 
implications of international trade, the 
Study will unquestionably provide docu- 
mentation that will prompt Congress to 
insist upon substantial cutbacks in the 
imports of numerous commodities be- 
cause of their threat to the national se- 
curity. Many of the industries enumer- 
ated above as well as other independent 
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and allied industries, have been reduced 
to the level of uncertainty with respect to 


their role in a national emergency. 5 


Mr. Speaker, it is difficult to compre- 
hend how the State Department can 
continue to insist upon policies that are 
not reconcilable with fundamental de- 
tense requirements. What Congress 
must begin to do is review the accom- 
plishments of State Department activ- 


- ities at least in the postwar years. Such 


an investigation would disclose one of 
the most consistent records of failure 
and tragic frustration ever compiled, 
and Congress might finally come to 
realize the absolute source of our diffi- 
culties in the field of international trade. 
The next step is for this legislative body 
to reassume the obligation entrusted to 
us by the Founding Fathers in the Con- 
stitution. Had the State Department 
enjoyed any measure of success in its 
diplomatic overtures and negotiations, 
its apologists might have some excuse for 
the policy of disregarding domestic need 
in favor of diplomatic expediency. 

Each succeeding failure in the field of 
international policy places a greater 
responsibility upon the defense mecha- 
nism of our own country. For this rea- 
son alone, progressively tighter restric- 
tions on imports that affect the national 
security should have been imposed dur- 
ing the past decade—must we continue 
to have failure upon failure in our in- 
ternational affairs without even an 
occasional victory to cheer us. 

The crisis in the Carribbean must 
surely have jolted even the most inert 
minds into realizing that it is foolhardy 
to rely on foreign sources for fuel to 
drive our domestic economy and to stand 
ready to serve the military machine. 

American refineries were expropriated 
with least difficulty and far less time 
than it takes two railroads to merge in 
this country. Regardless of how soon 
the Peril of the Antilles is deposed, his 
brief career should stand as a monu- 
ment to the ineptitude of our State De- 
partment and its spokesmen. It should 
be recorded indelibly in handbooks to be 
used as primers for Members of Con- 
gress and all Government officials con- 
cerned with this Nation’s self-sufficiency 
in an era of global tension. 

I am certain that the evidence gen- 
erated by the Dent subcommittee hear- 
ings in the months ahead will be 
invaluable to Congress when it considers 
reciprocal trade policies next year. I 
urge all Members of Congress whose 
constituencies are affected by excessive 
imports to cooperate closely with the 
subcommittee. Whatever be your local 
domestic problem, caused by unfavor- 
able trade agreements, whether it be the 
result of too much oil, too much fish, too 
many textile products, too many farm 
products from foreign countries, or too 
much of anything else that affects the 
people in your district, your State, and 
your country it is time that we get to- 
gether on common ground and work out 
our problems to the best advantage of 
the Nation and our constituencies—from 
both the defense and the economic 
standpoint. 
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Government’s Plans for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
the following article by Hugh Cosline in 
American Agriculture of May 20 is an 
excellent review of the effects of the 
present farm bill, passed by the 87th 
Congress. Of course this law is simply 
more of the same, and of course it is 
putting agriculture and the American 
farmer in a straitjacket. 

GOVERNMENT'S PLANS FOR FARMERS 
(By Hugh Cosline) 

The present administration has an- 
nounced its intention of taking effective 
steps to increase farm income, 

The first method proposed is to increase 
supports, at the same time preventing 
troublesome surpluses by strict production 
controls on a bushel and ton basis rather 
than by depending solely on reduction in 
acreage. However, it is understood that if 
supports and controls do not do the job, 
there will be no hesitation to try other 
methods, including, if necessary, compensa- 
tory payments—polite words for the Bran- 
nan plan. ) 

In one sense, what we so glibly term “the 
farm problem” is really an administration 
problem, a problem which was inherited by 
the present administration—but which was 
also inherited by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 

Be that as it may, the present adminis- 
tration had three choices of action: one was 
to continue the old programs, with result- 
ing continued increases in Government- 
held farm products. One reason why this 
was impossible was the growing sentiment 
by consumer-minded Congressmen to do 
something to stop this pileup. 

The second choice was to get out of the 
mess entirely by cutting off all programs 
as soon as possible. This was unthinkable 
politically, and in fact, has never been se- 
riously suggested by responsible people. 
The results would be tragic. What has 
been proposed and never seriously tried was 
a gradual reduction in supports and a 
steady trend toward getting Government 
out of the farm business. 

The third alternative was to get in deeper, 
and this was the approach the administra- 
tion adopted, 

Supports on manufactured milk, have al- 
ready been increased, but, strangely, with- 
out any provision for controlling output. 
That will come later. 

The feed-grain program now in. effect 
meets the requirements of high supports plus 
strict controls. While it has been labeled 
voluntary the advantages of participation 
are so large that it becomes difficult for a 
farmer to turn it down. Also there is the 
implied threat that the cash corn price will 
be beaten down by sales of Government-held 
corn, as well as the possibility that those 
who stay out will be denied supports in the 
future, or at least penalized. In addition, 
while it is voluntary in the sense that no 
farmer is required to participate, consider- 
able pressure has been used to sell the 
program to farmers. 

Wheat presents another grave problem to 
which attention is promised, the approach 
likely being similar to the feed grain law. 
The commodity by commodity program is 
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favored by some farm groups, and some ad- 
vantages are apparent. The question does 
come up as to what effective approach can 
be taken on perishables, such as fruits, 
vegetables, and poultry products? 

What can we expect in the way of results 
from Government action? 

No one can argue that farm prices will not 
be upped at least temporarily, but serious 
doubts can be raised as to the ultimate effect. 
One distinct possibility is that controls 
necessary to prevent full production under 
high supports will necessarily become so 
severe that Government will to all intents 
and purposes put agriculture in a strait- 
jacket. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out by re- 
sponsible people that high supports must 
necessarily be accompanied by strict con- 
trols. You just cannot have high prices due 
to supports and also complete freedom to 
produce, It's high time for food producers 
to decide which they want. 

Another possible, perhaps probable, out- 
come of the feed grains law is that control 
efforts will be ineffective, and that present 
attempts to remedy the situation will ac- 
tually complicate it and get it into a bigger 
agricultural mess than we are now in. Al- 
ready ways are being suggested for getting 
around the feed grain law. 

One effect that seems almost certain is that 
the chief beneficiaries of Government pro- 
grams will be the larger farmers. Farmers 
with operations too small to produce at aver- 
age costs or below can well be encouraged to 
hang on to an impossible situation a few 
more years. Their problems will be post- 
poned, but never solved. 

When anyone points to the shortcomings 

. in any course of action, it is only fair to ask, 
“What alternative do you suggest?” 

There is only one real alternative, one 
which has been proposed for years but stead- 
ily ignored, while the situation worsened. 
That alternative is slowly and gradually to 
reduce supports and again to permit farmers 
to run their own business, If this program 
had been adopted soon after World War II 
finished, or even after the Korean conflict, 
American agriculture would be in a far 
sounder position that it is now. 

In an early issue we plan to give you some 
of the implications of the proposed Agricul- 
tural Act of 1961 now being considered by 


Congress. 


Questionnaire Results for 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, every year since coming to Con- 
gress I have conducted a poll of the peo- 
ple of the Sixth District of Florida to 
seek their views on major issues expected 
to come before the House of Representa- 
tives. 


This year the response exceeded 48,387 
returns. By mailing back such a big re- 
‘sponse the people of the district indi- 
cate their concern in the affairs of their 
Government, and these citizens deserve 
praise for taking the time to study the 
issues and make their opinions known. 
The fact that every questionnaire is 
signed indicates a firm conviction of 
opinion and it is most helpful to me to 
have the views of so many. 
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The newspapers of the district pub- 
lish the questionnaire as a public service, 
‘and additional mailings are made from 
lists to the entire area. 

So that all Members may have the 
benefit of this questionnaire, under unan- 
imous consent I include the results in 
the RECORD: 

Congressman Paul G. Rogers’ 1961 question- 
naire results 
uind T ee eee wt 48, 387 
[In percent] 


Question Yes | No 


1. a you fuvor reduced foreign aiii spend- F 
C7. . ae 
2. Do you favor the proposal to make a 
Someday medien! care plan for the 
age Part of the social. security pro- 
gram to. ass se „ 55 45 
3. Do 
nic presse: 
4. Do you favor Foderul aid for— 
5 8 construction? 
(b) Teachers’ salaries? 33 
5. Do you feel that the Federal Govern- 
ment should assist in solving prob- 
lems affecting migrant laborers?......| 56 
6. Do you favor legislation which would— 
(a) Raise the minimum wage from 
1 


yon favor using Federal funds to 


~N 


prese: 
A Bo yoa favor my proposal for system- 

atle annual repayment of the national 

TTT 95 
S. Would you favor an amendment to the 
Taft-Harticy labor law which would 
permit union picketing at construc- 
UT 21 


A. Sense of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an excellent 
address by F. J. Rarig, president of the 
Board of International House of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., delivered before the stu- 
dents and faculty at Lincoln University 
on October 27, 1960, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SENSE OF FREEDOM 


(By F. J. Rarig) 

It is delightful to return to Lincoln on 
such a lovely fall day. I have often recalled 
with pleasure the gracious reception you 
gave me 2 years ago on a day when your cam- 
pus looked as beautiful as it does today. 

My remarks today might be said to be a 
report to you on my personal effort during 
the past 2 years to preserve and extend some 
of the social and human values enshrined 
in the humanities. I discussed some of these 
values and their meaning to us in my talk 
2 years ago on “Is There a Conflict Between 
Science and the Humanities?” Since that 
time I have become involved in work on be- 
half of the foreign students who are study- 
ing in our community. My talk today might 
be said to be an analysis of my justification 
for devoting a considerable amount of my 
free time to this work on behalf of young 
people from other lands who have come here 
to study and to learn first hand about our 
country and our way of life. 
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In 1860 two systems of justice, each 
housed within the borders of the United 
States, clashed in an agonizing ordeal. After 
4 years of war, the Union, which had been 
a house divided against itself, was put to- 
gether again through the assertion of fan- 
tastic military power. 

Justice Holmes who, as a young man, had 
served the Union Army well in that Civil 
War, has given us a trenchant rule of politi- 
cal behavior which has behind it the weight 
of his experience in that war and the au- 
thority of his great knowledge of history. 

Let me warn you that we should each of 
us accept the obligation of proving the great 
Justice wrong, or we must, by peaceful 
means, make the free society the dominant 
soclety—we must win the cold war. For 
Justice Holmes generalized regarding the les- 
son of history and of the Civil War with the 
following maxim: “When two systems of 
justice clash,” he said, “war is inevitable.” 

No one in this audience needs to be told 
why I suggest that this law of political be- 
havior is germane to the world political 
scene in 1960. Surely, it does not strain his- 
torical metaphor to suggest that the world 
today is a house divided against itself with 
two clashing social systems representing two 
systems of justice engaged in a global strug- 
gle for the minds of men and the allegiarice 
of their hearts, Ironically, this world of 
1960 is a community more interdependent 
and closer to its parts than was the national 
community of 34 United States 100 years 
ago. 

Certainly, the two systems of social justice 
which occupy this divided planet in 1960 
are In conflict. Conduct which is virtuous 
under one system is criminal under the 
other. In one, the state compels the accept- 
ance of the only lawful religion—Marxism— 
and places the full weight of its authority in 
support of atheism. 

In the other, the Constitution forbids the 
State to enact any law respecting religion 
and guarantees freedom of worship to all 
religions. b 

One system was created to destroy private 
property and to collectivize under state 
ownership the means of production and 
distribution. The other was established to 
protect private property and to provide a 
secure environment for private enterprise. 
Under one system, the prime objective of all 
law and all effort is to establish the power 
and authority of the state, The welfare of 
the state is the paramount concern. Under 
the other, ultimate power is reserved to the 
people. The state is given only limited pow- 
er and the welfare and freedom of the indi- 
vidual is of paramount concern to the state. 
The individual is protected in the exercise of 
basic rights which are enshrined in the Con- 
stitution and vigilantly enforced by an inde- 
pendent judiciary. 

Under one system, criticism of the govern- 
ment outside the prescribed procedures and 
channels of the only lawful political party 
is treason. Freedom to speak is freedom 
to agree. Under the other, freedom of the 
individual and of the press to criticize_the 
government is considered indispensable to 
the welfare of the government. 

In brief, it is the monolithic society 
against the open society. It is the police 
state versus the democratic state. It is col- 
lectivism versus free enterprise. It is mo- 
bilization of economic power to support and 
advance the political objectives of the state 
versus enterprise organized for private gain. 
It is the pyramid of feudalism versus the 
diffused effort of individual enterprise. 

Where these two systems resemble one an- 
other the resemblance is the result of im- 
perfection—the failure of the actual opera- 
tion to conform to one or the other of the 
antithetical theories which is supposed to 
define the society and its operation. 

Compared with these two systems, the sys- 
tems which clashed in America 100 years 
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ago were almost identical. Still, it was 
said by our sage, that when two such social 
systems clash, war is inevitable. 

Well, you might say, if war is inevitable 
why not get it over with? Why not press 
the green button? Why not let our bombs 
go with SAC and Polaris? Strike both East 
and West and over the top of the world. 
Demolish the Soviet Union and Soviet China 
in simultaneous all-out attacks. 

Even if annihilating attack had been the 
way out, it is probably no longer a means of 
escape from the stricture under which 
Holmes law places us. Politically and 
morally, this preventive war was not avail- 
able to us. We were right not to make use 
of it when the naked power was ours and 
oyrs alone. Now the balance of power has 
shifted and our security depends upon the 
Russians’ sense of self-restraint. We have 
arrived at the point of balance of terror and 
some well informed men say that we are now 
vulnerable to attack so devastating and so 
complete that if attacked, we could not re- 
taliate. 

Even if the balance of power has not 
shifted as far as some people say it has, or 
has not shifted at all, reason and fear alike 
tell us that we cannot exercise our ancient 
privilege to die fighting for our country. 
War has become a luxury which we cannot 
afford but still the awful lesson of history 
is that when two systems of justice clash, 
war comes. In circumstances analogous to 
these in the year 1860, at Cooper Union, 
Abraham Lincoln concluded the address 
which made him President of the United 
States with the following peroration: 

“Wrong as we think slavery is, we can 
yet afford to let it be alone where it is, 
because that much is due to the necessity 
arising from its actual presence in the Na- 
tion; but can we, while our votes will pre- 
vent it, allow it to spread into the naticnal 
territories, and to overrun us here in these 
free States? If our sense of duty forbids 
this, then let us stand by our duty fear- 
lessly and effectively. Let us be diverted 
by none of these sophistical contrivances 
wherewith we are so industriously plied and 
belabored—contrivances such as groping for 
some middle ground between the right and 
the wrong; vain as the search for a man 
who should be neither a living man nor a 
dead man; such as a policy of don't care 
on a question about which all true men do 
care; such as Union appeals beseeching true 
Union men to yield to disunionists, re- 
versing the divine rule, and calling not the 
sinners, but the righteous to repentance; 
such as invocations to Washington, implor- 
ing men to unsay what Washington said 
and undo what Washington did. 

“Neither let us be slandered from our 
duty by false accusations against us, nor 
frightened from it by menaces of destruc- 
tion to the Government, nor of dungeons 
to ourselves. Let us have faith that right 
makes might, and in that falth let us to 
the end dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it.” 

One hundred years ago slavery was not 
permitted to spread throughout the land. 
War came and thousands died fighting that 
the Union might survive free from the can- 
cer of slavery. If we cannot fight a war 
against slavery in the year 1960, what is 
Our duty and how do we discharge it? Are 
we to sit idly by while the globe shrinks 
and slavery spreads throughout the world? 
While nations freed by the decent impulses 
of our own tradition are chained to Moscow 
in the name of anti-im and peo- 
ple’s democracy? Beguiled by a fraudulent 
claim that all-pervasive tryranny is free- 
dom—that terror is a new political servant 
of the people—that peaceful democracies 
are warmongers? Beguiled by the language 
of our revolution spoken by the agents of 
today’s practitioners of the most ancient 
form of government—tyranny? 
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Will Americans respond to the call of duty 
in the cold war? Most of us are bored with 
the whole thing. A few of us try to keep 
well enough informed to be able to make 
what passes for intelligent criticism of our 
Government's policy. But for the most part, 
we do not trouble to inform ourselves re- 
garding the forces which threaten to de- 
stroy us. The gyrations of the stock market 
concern us more than the state of our pre- 
paredness. 

We luxuriate in the comfort of our homes 
and clubs and amuse ourselves, at best, with 
cultural and outdoor interests and, at worst, 
viewing perversions of art and life that be- 
come more and more gross as our entertain- 
ers seek desperately to discover some novelty 
or crudity that will stir us from our sophis- 
ticated ennui. 

Fight for our country—oh yes! We will 
fight bravely for our country when and if 
it is possible to do so. 
will live for ourselves. 

My suggestion is that our duty is to live 
not for ourselves alone but for our country 
as well. To live effectively for our country 
we must convey to others the “sense of free- 
dom” that is our heritage and we must prove 
ourselves to be citizens worthy of this herit- 
age. This “sense of freedom” is the intang- 
ible product of the free society—the most 
potent product which we have to give to 
the world. It is this “sense of freedom” 
planted and nurtured in the hearts of men 
which dooms the system of justice which 
is in conflict with our system of justice. Our 
task is to spred this sense of freedom to 
the peoples not yet committed to one or the 
other of the conflicting systems. Once im- 
bued with this sense of freedom, these peo- 
ple will recognize the spurious claims of 
Communist agents and resist the encroach- 
ment of slavery. They will, with our help, 
build in their countries the institutions of 
the free society which alone are consistent 
with the dignity of man. Then slavery will 
be confined to those areas where its actual 
presence confronts us today and gradually 
there will develop even in the totalitarian 
countries the sense of freedom which will 
alter their institutions and produce a sys- 
tem of social justice whose commitments 
and aspirations we can trust. When that 
day comes, the cold war will have been won. 


The basis of the present deep conflict be-. 


tween the social systems will no longer exist 
and war will not be inevitable, 

How do you spread the “sense of free- 
dom - how do you innoculate people emerg- 
ing from fuedalism with a love of and a de- 
pendence on the institutions of the free 
society which took centuries of trial and 
error and suffering to develop among the 
few people who enjoy their benefits today? 

For my part, I am convinced that the 
most effective way to communicate the 
meaning of freedom to people in countries 
which have been subjugated for centuries 
is to give the youth of these countries the 
opportunity to experience freedom in Amer- 
ica—by studying in American schools, work- 
ing in American business, visiting in Amer- 
ican homes, playing with Americans, and 
living and traveling in America with Amer- 
icans. As I see it, we must share our good 
fortune with others, and particularly with 
the youth of the new and emerging nations, 

This we can best do by inviting their able 
young men and women to America for train- 
ing and education. 

If these young people will accept our 
invitation and come to America, we must be 
prepared to provide them with a worthwhile 
and constructive introduction to the Amer- 
ican community outside of the academic 
community as well as within the academic 
community. This we can do most effectively 
by placing our student guests as quickly as 
possible in American homes so that the first 
few days in the United States are spent with 


But as for living, we 
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an American family. Host families serve as 
orientation instructors, guides, and coun- 
selors, They provide assistance to the stu- 
dents in finding living quarters, registering 
at school and learning the homely details of 
the business of daily living in the United 
States. 

During their stay in America, our guests 
should be offered continuing hospitality in 
American homes. 

Such hospitality in American homes is the 
key to a constructive community experience 
for the foreign student in America. The 
American family at home is the most potent 
source of the freedom virus. Few people 
from any country can resist the informal 
charm of the child-centered American home. 
There is no cold war propaganda weapon that 
can match it in persuasive power. It speaks 
a language that transcends all barriers and 
it strips away prejudices and stereotypes 
carefully nurtured by Communists and re- 
inforced by cheap U.S. films and cheap U.S. 
magazines. 

Next in importance to home hospitality 
is student social life and recreation. This is 
where our International House in Philadel- 
phia really shines. At our new building we 
offer a pretty wonderful social center—a 
home away from home that is literally a 
warm and gracious home for some 65 resident 
foreign students and 20 resident American 
students. This home is also a meeting place 
and entertainment center for all foreign 
students and their friends. 

We owe it tó the potential leaders of these 
lands to show them how we have kept the 
faith which is implicit in our heritage of 
freedom by showing them our contemporary 
American institutions as they really are. The 
best thing we can possibly do is to present 
our record of accomplishments and failures 
in all humility. It is the best thing we can 
do—first, because it is the honest thing to 
do, and secondly, because it will be the most 
effective possible demonstration of how hard 
it is to maintain freedom and to be worthy 
of freedom. 

We cannot transport the institutions and 
the environment of America abroad and 
when we try to communicate the meaning 
of America to people abroad by writing and 
speaking and through exhibits we find that 
the effort not only seems to fail, it seems 
to aggravate the envy, the jealousy—and the 
hurt of those who hear about opulent Amer- 
ica, and read about opulent America but do 
not experience hard working America. Yet 
we spend millions on our propaganda and 
information programs—not without some ef- 
fect—but the effort is out of all proportion 
to the result. The opposite is true when 
we can expose a foreign student to American 
institutions. He learns at once that we are 
human, that we work hard, that we are not 
all materialistic bores and that many of us 
are neither racial or religious bigots—and 
if he experiences America deeply enough, he 
will also experience the sense of freedom.” 
Once the student, who comes from a land 
that has never known freedom from fear 
and freedom from want, senses what it 
means to be free from fear, he has picked 
up a virulent virus that can raise ha voc 
with the regimented utopia of theoretical 
communism or any other system of tyranny. 

I say this despite the shortcomings of our 
present pattern of living which certainly 
only approximates and does not conform to 
the ideal pattern of ordered liberty. Per- 
haps there is no better proof of the depth 
of our commitment to freedom, however, 
than the fact that we are voluntarily striv- 
ing to arrive at a true state of harmony 
between the races by the painful process 
of overcoming ignorance, fear, and hatred 
through democratic procedures and the de- 
velopment of mutual respect. Little Rock 
may be a lost battle in the propaganda war, 
but it is only one battle in and only a part 
of the best war that any nation ever de- 
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clared—a war against racial discrimination 
and race hatred. We can at least be proud 
that this war has been declared and that our 
institutions and most of our people are com- 
mitted to its successful outcome, I proudly 
assert that no other nation is grappling with 
this vicious problem on such a vast scale or 
more courageously or with surer prospects of 
a lasting victory. < 

I do not claim that our guests will place 
this hopeful interpretation upon our current 
social scene, I do not claim that every ex- 
posure to America will convert the observer 
to our way of life. 

I am fully aware that in bringing foreign 
students here, we are risking that the reac- 
tion will be adverse. After all, we are deal- 
ing with something as elusive as creating 
a sense of freedom when the reaction goes 
correctly and perhaps an aggravated sense 
of bitterness when it does not go correctly. 
The all pervasive fact is that we are deal- 
ing with human beings representing diverse 
interests and motives and reflecting different 
cultures, different political systems, different 
economic systems, different religions, differ- 
ent moralities, and different ethical concep- 
tions. An amazing combination of abilities 
is needed to insure that the right reaction 
takes place when such a heterogeneous group 
of students is exposed to the uncontrolled 
and uncontrollable myriad of influences 
which is the democratic American com- 
munity. 

Of one thing I am confident, our society 
has produced as of the year 1960 the people 
and the facilities with which to carry out 
this sharing of our experience and our good 
fortune. But we will not be successful in 
truly helping others unless we dedicate our- 
selves to the task and unless we are prepared 
to abandon perverse prejudices and sacrifice 
a measure of personal convenience. Can 
we do less than this? We are, after all, the 
trustees of democratic institutions produced 
out of a true revolution in 1776 and vindi- 
cated three generations later in a terrible 
yet magnificent war for social justice. 

Let us admit that we have not fully kept 
faith with millions who labored and died 
that our free institutions might exist. But 
we have by no means failed completely. We 
have fought two World Wars against tyranny 
and emerged from the second of these as 
the generous, if not always bright, leader 
of the free world. 

We are the somewhat battle-weary in- 
heritors of freedom and we now have the 
awesome duty to transmit our heritage to 
others that they may Know the meaning 
and value of freedom so that they may take 
up in their turn the fight to preserve and 
extend its institutions. 

I say that the simple and practical way 
to keep the faith and to meet our obliga- 
tions is to open our arms in welcome to 
all qualified young people who will come 
to study, to work, and to live with us as 
our guests. While we share our good fortune 
with them, we must also share the common 
struggle for freedom. To the greatest pos- 
sible extent they should become involved 
in this struggle so that they will be educated 
in the values and the problems of the free 
society while they acquire the training 
needed to bring their countries abreast of 
us technologically, commercially, and indus- 
trially. 

By giving all that we have to give of our 
educational facilities and of our experience 
in the struggle for social justice, including 
the lessons of our terrible era of slavery and 
of our terrible civil war, we may well dis- 
cover within ourselves new resources which 
will enable us to grow with the new nations 
and rise with them to that higher level of 
social behavior which must be attained if 
nationalism is to give way to a world com- 
munity based upon mutual trust and human 
brotherhood. 
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Let us then invite these young men and 
women to our country, Let us welcome 
them with the warmest possible hospitality, 
But in our pleasure at their, coming, let us 
not forget the serlousness of the joint ad- 
venture or the awful import of the plea of 
the French Revolutionist, that should be in 
our hearts, if not on our lips, as we extend 
our hands in friendship—"Be my brother or 
die.” 

Let us so conduct ourselves toward our 
guests that when they leave our land, they 
will respond, “We are brothers. We shall 
not die. For there shall be a new birth 
of freedom throughout all lands and among 
all people; and peace, based on freedom, 
shall prevail throughout the world.” 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, we have in the, Honorable 
John M. Kelly, Assistant tary of 
the Interior for Mineral Resources, an 
erudite and forceful pleader for an un- 
derstanding by all producers of natural 
fuels of the need for a national fuels 
policy. This is attested to in an address 
which he made on April 13, 1961, before 
a meeting of the Independent Oil Pro- 
ducers & Land Owners Association, 
Tristate, at Evansville, Ind. 

I feel that Secretary Kelly's remarks 
deserve the attention of Americans in 
all walks of life, and for this reason I 
ask unanimous consent to have his 
speech printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTE- 
RIOR JOHN M. KELLY AT MEETING or INDE- 
PENDENT OIL PRODUCERS AND LAND OWNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Tri-STATE, EVANSVILLE, IND., 
APRIL 12, 1961 


America has many modern faces—a com- 
posite face of many people living in and con- 
tributing to many ages. Our society is in 
the atomic age, in the space age, the steel 
age, the chemical age, the electronic age, and 
the age of energy. 

And, unlike Shakespeare's seven ages of 
man, our modern ages are ticking forward 
simultaneously, in continuity, Furthermore, 
the ages of our world are interdependent— 
each existing only because of the contribu- 
tion of the other. 

The demands of these ages on our natural 
resources are unparalleled in history. Us- 
able mineral resources are being exploited at 
a tremendous and accelerating pace. Not 
only do we need mineral raw materials for 
fuels, chemicals, and machines, we also need 
them for building and construction materials, 
for agriculture, and for transportation. 

We have used, are using, and will continue 
to use our mineral wealth lavishly. During 
the first half of this century, we have con- 
sumed 26 billion tons of coal, 40 billion bar- 
rels of petroleum, 3 billion tons of iron ore, 
22 million tons of lead, 26 million tons of 
zinc, and 33 million tons of copper. In the 
short span of half a century, we have utilized 
up the products of eons of geologic time. 
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Our Nation covers only 8 percent of the 
land area of the world. Our people comprise 
less than 10 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion. Yet, annually, we consume a little 
more than half of the world's petroleum pro- 
duction, about one-half the supply of iron 
and manganese ores, and about a third of the 
world’s production of copper, lead, and zinc. 

The problems of filling, and keeping filled, 
America’s mineral resource cupboards are 
tremendous. In many instances, we are not 
self-sufficient and must depend wholly or in 
part upon the products of other nations to 
meet our requirements. In this connection, 
we are buyers in the marketplace with the 
other industrialized nations of the world. In 
other mineral areas, we need today—or in the 
foreseeable future—supplemental supplies of 
mineral resources from other lands. to meet 
our mounting requirements. Finally, in 
some areas, our Nation and its businessmen 
compete with other nations in meeting world 
demand for certain minerals. 

This interdependence of nation on nation 
leaves no room for isolation in natural re- 
source development and use because our eco- 
nomic progress, our national security, and 
our essential foreign policy aims will not 
permit us to emulate the ostrich. 

Many solutions are advanced to meet some 
of the more vexing problems we face. While 
these solutions are wrapped with sophisti- 
cated and often self-serving drapery, the po- 
sition of any group is generally governed by 
the dictates of its pocketbook. 

There was a time when America could af- 
ford to dissipate its energies leisurely in seg- 
regating the wheat from the chaff in con- 
flicting economic positions of various indus- 
tries. However, our society has changed. 
Our world has changed. Today, more than 
ever before in its history, our Nation needs 
straightforward, clear-cut thought and de- 
cision—decision which meets the test of the 
public interest first, special interest second. 

Today, the leaders of industry and the 
leaders of government are bound together 
by mutual responsibility for the social, eco- 
nomic, and political impact of our individ- 
ual actions on the affairs of our country and 
of our world. We in government, and you 
in Industry, must accept this responsibility— 
a responsibility which we must meet on 
common ground, side by side. 

In his Inaugural address, President Ken- 
nedy also uttered these now-historic words, 
“Ask not what your country will do for 
you—ask what you can do for your coun- 
try.“ A few days later, in his first message 
to the Congress, the President pledged his 
administration “to a continuous encourage- 
ment of initiative, responsibility, and energy 
in serying the national interest.” 

These are times which demand far more 
than mere cooperation between government 
and industry. In this troubled world, a world 
restless, changing, a world challenging old 
ideas and moving toward new horizons—in 
a world of this fabric, the United States must 
demonstrate that its economic system is ef- 
ficient, that it is flexible, and that it is the 
servant not the master of a great people. 
Such demonstration demands, on the part 
of us all, an identity of purpose and a dedi- 
eation to the common interest. 

The petroleum industry is one of the key 
butlding blocks in the foundation of Ameri- 
can economic strength. The industry is es- 
sential to the welfare and social progress of 
our Nation and the free world. We in the 
Kennedy administration know its impor- 
tance, we recognize its complexities, and 
we respect the intelligence and ingenuity 
of those who direct it. 

In looking realistically at the future, the 
petroleum industry itself must bury the 
shibboleths and totems of the past—the out- 
worn creed that looks at cooperation with 
government as a mutually antagonstic part- 
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nership, temporarily formed by expediency— 
at government, as an evil to be tolerated. 

Government is inescapably involved in 
this industry, and this involvement—par- 
ticularly in the Department in which I 
serve—will grow rather than diminish in 
the years ahead. The petroleum industry 
itself, on many counts, has actively sought 
this inyolrement as being in its own best 
interests. Conversely, it must willingly 
accept government as a referee of the in- 
dustry, as its shield in foreign affairs, and 
as the protector of the public interest. 

We have a new administration in Wash- 
ington, a new attitude toward national af- 
fairs, and a new dedication to the principle 
of mutual action in the best interests of the 
people. We have a Secretary of the In- 
terior who personally maintains an open 
door and an open mind on the pressing sub- 
jects of natural resource development, 

And, his policy is also my policy in the 
field of mineral and fuel resource matters 
falling under my jurisdiction. 

The door of my office—and the doors of 
those who work in the mineral and fuel 
bureaus of the Department—will always be 
open to your industry, to the coal industry, 
to the extractive industries, and last but 
foremost of all, to the public, 

We want your ideas, we seek your counsel, 
and we value your suggestions, There will be 
times when we will not see eye to eye—when 
our views will not coincide. Responsible 
government cannot let. others make its 
decision by default, and this administration 
intends to renew and revitalize responsibil- 
ity in government, 

There will be times when our views will 
be identical—and I hope this will be the 
rule—because that which is in the best in- 
terest of the American people is also in the 
‘best interest of American industry, whether 
it be oll or oysters. 

In recent years, fuel programs have been 
hammered out behind locked doors. We in 
the Department of the Interior intend to 
reverse that trend. We actively seek greater 
public participation in government, greater 
public awareness of the programs of govern- 
ment and their impact on all aspects of 
American life. 

We seek an active, participating citizenry 
from all walks of social and economic life 
which will work together without regard to 
personal interest but dedicated rather to 
the utilitarian principle of the greater good 
for the greatest number. 

In the area of our Nation's mineral re- 
sources, we face many problems—complex 
problems which were not made in a day and 
which will not be solved by a stroke of a pen 
or in a constant reassurance that we live in 
the best. of all possible worlds. 

In the metais and the nonmetalic mineral 
industries, we have—as in the petroleum in- 
dustry—a mixed picture. A number of com-. 
modities have shown steady growth and 
radical progress has been made with respect 
to some of the newer metals. 

It is, however, in the group of metals 
which in their own right are as essential to 
our economic well-being as oil that serious 
difficulties have been encountered in recent 
year. I speak primarily of lead, zinc, and 
copper. 

Lead and zinc have been subject to de- 
clining domestic production and increasing 
Pressures from imports. The copper indus- 
try has been affected materially by events in 
distant. parts of the world with resulting in- 
stability, although production has expanded. 
Speaking parenthetically, this should have 
a familiar ring to this audience. 

These are pressing problems which re- 
quire—cnd which will get—a substantial 
Portion of my energies and the energies of 
my staff. 

In coal, we have the problem of an under- 
developed, underused natural resource. Let 
me say, at this point, that underdevelop- 
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ment of a vital natural resource is as abhor- 
rent to true conservation as wasteful use. 

The coal industry today has fewer em- 
ployed miners than in the year 1890—the 
first year for which reliable statistics are 
available: Coal production declined dras- 
tically from 1947 to 1958, and, while minor 
gains were achieved in 1959 and 1960, the 
rate of activity is falling again in 1961. 

We have a coal industry which cannot be 
allowed to decline and also expected to meet 
the greatly increased demands which would 
be placed upon it in time of national emer- 
gency. This is n disturbing situation—a sit- 
uation to which the Department of the In- 
terior will direct its efforts to alleviate. 

In oll, we have almost a parallel situation. 
Current refinery capacity and current crude 
oll productive capacity in the United States, 
even after allowance for a defense reserve, 
excceds the consumptive capacity of the 
American people. 

However, this is more closely defined as a 
current economic problem, as distinct from 
some of the more technological problems 
which etand in the way of a marked in- 
crease in coal consumption. No matter 
which economic crystal ball you look into, 
the picture ts always the same: Progressively 
mcunting petroleum requirements in the 
years ahead. 

Here ts the crux of the petroleum problem. 
Rezerves of crude oil-avallable to the peo- 
ple of the United States must be abundant, 
must be secure, and must be available on a 
reasonable economic basis. 

In this regard, we are distressed by the 
1950 showing in exploration and develop- 
ment. In 1960, the volume of new crude oil 
discovered in the United States was only 
slightly higher than in 1946. Furthermore, 
the addition to proven reserves by extension 
of Known fields was the lowest in 10 years. 
It was only through an increase in natural 
gas liquids that total liquid hydrocarbon re- 
serves made any advance over 1959 levels. 
Here also, the picture is not completely 
bright because the discovery rate of natural 
gas liquids was also declining. 

Although we have skirted them briefly. 
I think we can see a similarity in the var- 
lous minerals problems of the Nation, a basic 
pattern of immediate abundance of resources, 
underdeveloped demand, and overdeveloped 
productive capacity. 

These problems present a unique, tremen- 
dous challenge to American ingenuity, for 
we must show the world we have the ma- 
turity and vision to make our basic abund- 
ance a blessing, rather than a millstone 
around our economic necks. 

Turning now to the more immediate mat- 
ters of interest, Secretary Udall has pledged 
the Department of the Interior to a “new 
look" at the oil Import program—the phi- 
losophy which underlies if, the machinery 
by which it operates, and the effectiveness 
of this machinery in meeting the objectives 
of the program. 

This searching reappraisal for residual fuel 
oil has been completed. We feel that some 
of the earlier inequities have been elimi- 
nated and that the residual portion of the 
program is more firmly based, more respon- 
sive to public policy, and more soundly 
geared to efficient supply and distribution. 

We intend to give the crude oll portion of 
the program equal scrutiny in the weeks 
ahead. Yesterday in San Antonio, I an- 
nounced that two public hearings have been 
scheduled—one in Washington on May 10 
and 11, the other in Los Angeles on May 4. 

We approach this review without precon- 
ceived conclusions, as we did in the case of 
residual fuel oil. We want to hear all views 
on the question of the need for import con- 
trols. From those who feel such a program 
is necessary, we want to know why, we want 
to know how it should be operated, how 
import levels should be set to whom alloca- 
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tions should be given, and on what basis 
should they be set. We want to know where 
the inequities lle, and we want specific sug- 
gestions to alleviate them. 

We want all interested parties to come to 
us, to give us their thinking on the best way 
to do the job—if, in fact, the job should 
be done. In the future, let no one say that 
he has not had his day in court, that this 
administration embarked on a course of exe- 
cutive action without full public partici- 
pation, that all points of view were not fully 
considered and fully weighed. 

I would not predict the outcome of this 
review, for the basic decisions belong to Sec- 
retary Udall and the President, but I will 
say we are determined that a review of the 
crude oil import program will be fair, open, 
impartial, and thorough. 

We come now to the subject of ancther re- 
view—that of a congressional fuels study, 
a study of no little controversy in the petro- 
leum industry. 

President Kennedy and Secretary Udail 
has firmly endorsed a balanced, long-range 
fuels study which uses the test of the public 
good as its cardinal principle. In Secretary 
Udall’s words, “we cannot in something as 
important as fuels and energy let policy be 
set by drift and default.” For this reason, 
the administration is supporting legislation 
which provides for a thorough study in the 
national interest: 

Let me say this—no one can dispute the 
right of the Congress of the United States 
to initinte euch a study. 

Let me slso add this—unthinking, blind 
opposition within the petroleum industry 
to an impartial, long-range study can easily 
leave the mistaken impression that the in- 
terests of the industry are somehow dif- 
ferent than the interest of the Nation as 
a whole. 

For these reasons, I am personally grati- 
fied that in recent weeks, many responsible 
leaders within the petroleum industry have 
endorsed a national fuels study. 

We have much to gain from a thorough 
look at where we have been, where we are, 
and where we are going. I, for one, would 
like to know the answers to some of the more 
seorching questions, questions such as: 

What public policies are necessary to in- 
sure an adequate, dependable fuel supply 
for the Nation in order to achieve a healthy, 
balanced development of the national 
economy? 

Can our present Federal, State, and local 
laws and programs promote the public in- 
terest in the wise development of our fuel 
resources? 

Finally, how can we define in specific 
terms what the public interest really is, 
when confronted with the technical, eco- 
nomic, and international problems entailed 
in fuel resource development and use? 

Hand in hand with this demand for 
greater national purpose goes the need for 
sound maturity. We cannot teeter-totter 
between sudden hysteria when something 
goes wrong and smug complacency when 
things seem bright. 

In America today we need continuity of 
purpose. Too many Americans have been 
prone to accept the attractive but fatal fal- 
lacy that there is some easy way to build 
a progressive and abundant society in a 
peaceful, free world—a way which does not 
demand personal participation and personal 
dedication. 

In the days and years ahead, we must 
form balanced judgments based on mature 
values—hardheaded judgments based on 
cool logic rather than the heady intoxica- 
tion of emotion. Lipservice to catch words 
and the slogans must be replaced by a crea- 
tive and realistic attack on the problems 
which confront us. 

America is moving forward. The petro- 
leum industry will go with it—or be left 
behind. In times of national peril, the in- 
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dustry has responded promptly, meeting its 
challenges with credit and honor, This self- 
less effort must now become the industry's 
watchword as it moves ahead in the n- 
stream of American life and American pur- 
pose. 


Henry Ford’s Contribution to Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, coming 
from a district where the vigor and im- 
agination of the people have produced 
many historic benefits in the past and 
where that same vigor and imagination 
is being applied for the future welfare 
of America, I am pleased to present for 
the Record the story of Henry Ford's 
adventure into aviation as an outstand- 
ing example. The story as it appeared 
in the American Legion magazine, of 
May 1961, follows: 

Ma. Fonds Tin Goose—Turr Don’t MAKE 
PLANES NOWADAYS LIKE THE FABULOUS 
'TRI-MOTOR Tuar Ford BUILT 

(By W. E. Davis) 

Every day a school bus leaves Port Clinton, 
Ohio, and picks up six children on their way 
to school at Put-in-Bay. At the end of the 
day it returns them to their homes. 

However, the operation is unusual for two 
reasons. The children live on three islands 
in Lake Erie, their school is on still another 
island, and the bus“ is an old Ford tri-motor 
plane, Leaving Port Clinton the flying bus 
goes to Rattlesnake Island, then -to North 
Bass Island, then to Middle Bass, and finally 
to the school at Put-in-Bay, which is also 
an island. Rarely is the bus“ late and al- 
most never does a flight have to be canceled 
because of bad weather. 

This same plane performs other chores. 
Time and again it has served as a fiying 
ambulance, hauling sick island residents to 
mainland hospitals. Little wonder that this 
rugged tri-motor Ford plane, dubbed the 
“Tin Goose,” has not only carved a niche 
for itself in history but has also earned a 
lot of affection for its good deeds. 

By modern-day standards, the ancient tri- 
motors should have been dead, buried, and 
forgotten years ago. They were the rage of 
aviation during the Roaring Twenties, when 
flappers sneaked off for a nip of bathtub 
gin. The trimotor came to life before, and 
flexed its sturdy wings during the Great 
Depression, yet lived to tell an aviation 
story in spite of it. 

Every trimotor built—and there were ex- 
actly 199 in all—can claim a share of the 
title of aviation's granddaddy. Ford's cor- 
rugated steel giant was the first all-metal 
passenger plane. It contributed to Ameri- 
can history, carrying Adm. Richard E. Byrd 
on the first airplane flight over the South 
Pole. 

It lugged thousands of bags of mail and 
freight between American cities, with not 
one accident. And it performed like a never- 
tiring workhorse, year in and year out, in the 
desolate. jungle areas of Central and South 
America, in Russia and China and Japan, 
flying lifesaving cargo into postage-stamp 
landing areas where even smaller planes 
feared to. go. 

The man given singular credit for de- 
veloping and overseeing Ford's aviation 
pioneering was the late William B. Stout. 
Oddly enough, up until the time he died, 
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he had hoped the day was not too far 
distant when a new breed of trimotor would 
roll off a California assembly line, nearly 
30 years after trimotor production had shut 
down. But when he died 5 years ago at 76, 
so did any hope for reactivating the famed 
plane. 


Stout had already made his mark as a 


design engineer before being bitten by the 
aviation bug. Among his design credits were 
theater seats which pushed back when the 
patron stood up, and the world's first high- 
speed pullman car. 

In 1923, he got the idea that a metal air- 
plane would be cheaper, safer, and more dur- 
able, plus better able to handle a large load 
of cargo. 

Stout's hopes and dreams, of course, could 
never become real without money. He de- 
veloped a plan to get to the men who might 
be interested in helping such a revolutionary 
idea develop, 

A letter was sent to 100 Detroit business- 
men, asking each of them for $1,000. One 
contingency was that they promise to bid the 
money goodby forever. In exchange, they 
were to receive a series of weekly newsletters 
explaining the fundamentals of aviation, 
plus a report of Stout’s activities. 

Stout received 65 replies immediately, and 
they eventually grew to 128. The Stout 
Metal Aircraft Co., Dearborn, Mich., found it- 
self off and running, and it was quickly 
able to square its debts. 

The company’s first product was a single- 
engine plane of all-metal construction. It 
attracted plenty of attention from all sides, 
with two more than casually interested spec- 
tators being motor genius Henry Ford and 
his son, Edsel. 

The business so intrigued Ford that he 
bought out the Stout Interests in 1925. He 
immediately built a factory and airfield, hir- 
ing Stout as vice president and general man- 
ager of the Stout Metal Airplane Division of 
the Ford Motor Co. 

A newspaper of that time echoed both 
Ford's and Stout's sentiments. It said, This 
business venture will accelerate airplane de- 
velopment by backing the design with the 
diversified resources and experience of Ford 
Motor Co.“ 

The newspaper's prophecy was to be true 
several years later. 

Ford, in his typical “get it done fast” 
fashion, immediately set up a Dearborn-to- 
Chicago freight airline. Ford's efficiency 
took this plan from the idea stage to the 
first scheduled flight in exactly 1 week's 
time. 

With the big auto company showing the 
way, Stout and his associates developed the 
first Ford trimotor in 1926. Many said 
Stout's design closely resembled the German 
Fokker, also a three-engine airplane. But 
rather .than being fabric-covered like the 
German ship, the American trimotor was 
all metal. 

The first trimotor differed from its later 
brethren in several important respects. 
Pilots in World War I liked the idea of an 
open cockpit. With the wind blowing in his 
face, the pilot could tell whether the ship 
was slipping or mushing“ in flight. So the 
trimotor bowed to the pilot by having an 
open cockpit, now relocated near the plane's 
nose rather than toward the rear as in planes 
of that time. 

The pilots also feared the fast landing 
speed of the trimotor—an incredible 60 
miles per hour—so Stout slowed down the 
landing by mounting the engines down- 
ward from the wing, giving the necessary 
drag. 

Stout, however, won a personal victory in 
gaining a closed cockpit after several test 
pilots nearly froze to death in winter flights. 
The trimotor thus became the first trans- 
port plane which combined enclosed cabin, 
brakes, heater, cantilever wings and dough- 
nut tires. 
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Stout didn't gain the heater without a 
stern battle, however. One economy-minded 
Ford official decided a heater meant too much 
extra cost and ruled this accessory out. To 
prove his point, Stout got the man into a 
heaterless trimotor, lifted the plane to 
10,000 feet, where Stout donned a sheepskin 
jacket and waited. A few minutes later, 
the official, with teeth chattering behind 
blue lips, decided it was necessary to include 
the heater in every trimotor produced. 

In 1926 alone, 1,000 flights, each carrying 
1,000 to 1,500 pounds of airmail and Ford 
cargo, shuttled between Chicago, Detroit, 
and Cleveland. That year, the sturdy tri- 
motors logged over 200,000 miles, and not a 
single accident marred the record—that year 
or any other. 

Ford was determined to make aviation a 
going industry. The company turned out 
factory-trained mechanics, set standards for 
airport design, built concrete runways, ex- 
perimented in radio and navigational aids, 
produced dirigible mooring facilities, and 
aided aviation wherever it could. 

The company poured hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars into newspaper and maga- 
zine ads to keep people abreast of flying's 
progress. One newspaper editorial credited 
the company with “doing more to popularize 
flying among the public than all of the 
stunts that have been stunted, at the risk 
of life and limb. *” 

A $500,000 plant fire in 1926 failed to slow 
down trimotor production for long. Within 
4 months planes were again rolling. By the 
end of 1927, 14 were built. Two years later, 
146 had rolled off the assembly line. 

The trimotors were soon in tremendous 
demand. Major American airlines, includ- 
ing United, Pan American and Eastern, 
found the 12 seats just right for passengers, 
and the big cargo area the answer to their 
freight needs. Foreign countries joined the 
enthusiastic response. 

The giant planes were adaptable for many 
purposes. For approximately $50,000 (the 
Ford roadster sold for $435 at this same 
time) the buyer got an airplane that had 
a cruising speed of 112 miles per hour, with 
a maximum of 135. If one engine conked 
out, the trusty Tin Goose limped along at a 
steady and reliable 112 miles per hour. 
Cruising range of the ship, which had a 
length of 50 feet and a wing span of 79 feet, 
was about 450 miles, or approximately 4 
hours. 

In 1930, a souped-up trimotor succeeded 
in establishing a multiengine speed record 
of 164 miles per hour, 

What made the Tin Goose a wanted item 
were its quick takeoff, heavy load capacity, 
slow speed and high rate of climb. Even to- 
day, a loaded trimotor can be off the ground 
in about 6 seconds, equal to about 200 feet. 

As popularity increased, options were add- 
ed to cater to everyone's interests. Tri- 
motors were available with overstuffed 
chairs, divan, card tables, refrigerators, lava- 
tory and running water, all depending on 
the customer's preferences. 

The trimotor undoubtedly made its most 
significant contribution to history in 1929. 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd enlisted the aid of 4 
trimotors and 50 men to prepare for his 
1,600-mile flight to the South Pole. His 
trip in the Floyd Bennett was preceded by 
weeks of preparation. Prior to the flight, 
the weather was so cold that the engines had 
to be warmed with a gas torch. Oil was 
heated on a stove before being poured into 
the engine. 

Limping along in 15-degrees-below-zero 
weather, the trimotor struggled ahead. In 
order to get across two of the jagged peaks 
guarding the polar plateau, Byrd gave orders 
to dump 250 pounds of food and supplies— 
a 3-week emergency backlog in case they 
were forced down. Pilot Bernt Balchen 
coaxed the trimotor upward—she respond- 
ed—and the ship with its 15,000-pound load 
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edged cver by a scant few feet. The 18- 
hour flight made history and gave the United 
States an aviation “first.” 

The Tin Goose also contributed to the 
humor of the times. In 1928, Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge was selected to christen a plane 
inaugurating the first mail and passenger 
service between the United States and South 
America. 

The plane chosen for this “first” was a 
Fokker dubbed, appropriately, the Chris- 
topher Columbus. Unknown to many, the 
Columbus had been damaged the week be- 
fore and was unable to fly. 

Rather than spoil this monumental oc- 
casion, a Ford trimotor was flown in for the 
christening ceremony, her fuselage 
blazoned with the freshly painted letters 
Christopher Columbus. 

Mrs. Coolidge smashed the champagne 
bottle, cameras clicked, and the stand-in 
trimotor zoomed away—not to South Amer- 
ica, as y scheduled (and as the crowd 
believed), but back to New York where the 
real plane was undergoing repairs. 

Another humorous anecdote of the late 
1920's was pictured in the New York Times 
roto. section. An 8x10 photo showed how it 
Was “possible to climb to the tall of a tri- 
motor in flight to make repairs.” A man 
was pictured hanging below the fuselage, 
halfway between the tail and the door, at 
a 1,500-foot altitude. 

The caption read, “Another step to greater 
safety in passenger flying.” No comment 
was made on what repairs would be needed 
On a plane capable of flying straight and 
level enough to enable a mechanic, with 
no parachute, to attach his belt to a cable 
and slide to the tail. 

The Ford trimotors were gaining world 
fame, and cloth-covered planes such as the 
Fokker were fast disappearing. The death of 
famous Notre Dame football coach Knute 
Rockne in a Fokker plywood model signaled 
the death knell of these ships, His death 
Was attributed to “structural failure in a 
storm,” but the possibility of dry rot in the 
superstructure was not entirely discounted. 

The trimotors were heralded for their 
many unique uses. Royal Typewriter Co. 
bought one and equipped it with a hatch 
hole, manned by a shipping clerk. The ship 
visited out-of-the-way typewriter distribu- 
tors by air, parachuting machines three at a 
time in remote areas to save landing time. 

In 45 days, the plane flew 14,350 miles to 
114 cities In 27 States delivering its airborne 
booty.. A humorous editorial of the time 
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Particularly when the 
open?” Luckily, no one ever found out. 

A new Ford trimotor plant had stepped 
up production from three a week to one a 
day, But increasing economic gloom ab- 
ruptly curtailed production. In 1933, the 
trimotor factory was out of business. The 
tightening market, need for a faster, more 
economical plane, the accidental death of 
three Ford test pilots, and the money lost 
by Ford in producing the planes were the 
chief reasons. 

Fortune magazine estimated Ford lost be- 
tween $1 and $3 million in building tri- 
motors. 

Now, nearly 30 years later, 11 of the origi- 
nal 199 are known to be operating. Two 
make regularly scheduled commercial flights 
from the mainland to the tiny islands of 
Lake Erie. In summer, the planes are 
jammed with vacationers, During winter 
months, when the lake is frozen solid, the 
trimotors zip into the tiny airfields with 
food and supplies. 

The Johnson Flying Service of Missoula, 
Mont., uses several Ford trimotors for haul- 
ing freight, spraying timber, and carrying 
parachute-jumping forest firefighters. The 
high stabilizer allows a chute-free fall, mak- 
ing the trimotor a real favorite with Jump- 
ers. 
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Passengers and crew alike praise the high- 
mounted engines ard square picture win- 


motor which he uses to fly hunters and fish- 
ermen in and out of remote hunting areas. 
Mules or a smaller plane might attempt to 
do such a job, but they couldn’t carry the 
load or save the time possible with a tri- 
motor, 

Other Tin Geese are still believed to be in 
use in Central and South America, hauling 
diezel oll and mining equipment in and out 
of hard-to-reach areas. 

About 10 years ago, these limited but nec- 
essary modern-day needs got veteran Stout 
interested in once again cranking up tri- 
motor production. Original blueprints of 
the trimotor plane were presented Stout and 
his fellow California business associates by 
Henry Ford II, then company president, At 
that time it was Stout’s hope to build 100 
trimotors at a sale price of $100,000 each— 
with no structural changes except for 
smaller, more powerful engines. 

One contemplated change in the modern- 
day counterpart was brakes mounted on the 
pedals, rather than the outmoded hand- 
brake located between the pilot and co- 


pilot. The ship's overall weight would 
closely conform to the original 12,500 
pounds. 


Perhaps nostalgia contributed more than 
anything to Stout's enthusiasm. He had 
found memories, and at least one me- 
mento—a tiny piece of trimotor metal sent 
to him by an Air Force general. It came 
from an aged Tin Goose used to evacuate 
personnel from Bataan in the Philippines 
during World War II. 

Although the 15-year-old trimotor could 
comfortable accommodate about 12 people 
over a 300-mile range, the dependable 
Goose had been flying evacuees 500 miles 
over water twice a day—with passengers 
aboard. 

The evacuation plane was later found as 
a pile of scrap by the general, who reported 
it had been strafed almost beyond identity 
by the Japanese. 

Incidents such as these no doubt con- 
tributed to Stout's fond memories, for he 
helped create a plane successfully used by 
the Army, Navy, and Marines, a plane that 
operated on wheels, floats, and skis, a plane 
that had carried searchlights, dusted timber, 
sprayed crops, hauled machinery, gas, oil, 
live cattle, and precious human cargo. 

Perhaps a new Tin Goose may someday 
become a reality. But without the guiding 
force of William B. Stout, it’s a remote pos- 
sibility. 

The Tin Goose has made a contribution 
to history as no plane before it ever did— 
a quite possibly—as no other plane ever 


State of California Department of Public 
Works Adopts Resolution Regarding 
Highway Advertising Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I have ob- 
tained unanimous consent heretofore to 
bring to your attention, and that of my 
other distinguished colleagues, a letter, 
with copy of resolution adopted by the 
commission on April 13, 1961, concern- 
ing the very important subject of “Out- 
door Advertising Along the Interstate 
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Highway System,” from Mr. Robert B. 
Bradford, director of public works and 
chairman, California Highway Commis- 
sion: 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
Sacramento, Calif., May 12, 1961. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C: 

Dear Mr. Dorre: On behalf of the Cali- 
fornia Highway Commission, I respectfully 
submit for your consideration a resolution 
relative to regulation of outdoor advertising 
along the Interstate Highway System, which 
resolution was adopted by the commission on 
April 13, 1961. 

This resolution recites the difficulties ex- 
perienced by California, along with most 
other States, in execution of the Federal- 
State agreement required to establish eligi- 
bility for Federal participation in the cost of 
regulatory measures. 

Further, the resolution requests considera- 
tion of extension of the July 1, 1961, deadline 
for execution of the Federal-State agreement. 

In forwarding this resolution to you, I 
would like also to comment on the general 
situation of the highway program in Cali- 
fornia. Since passage of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 by the Congress, Cali- 
fornia has made optimum use of available 
Federal funds, matched by State funds, in 
advancing the expanded highway program. 
Our most serious problem has been the re- 
cent uncertainty as to the amounts of Fed- 
eral funds which would be available. Not 
only have the fiscal uncertainties slowed the 
rate of progress below that necessary for 
completion of the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem on schedule, but it has also prob- 
lems of efficient utilization of the capabilities 
of the construction industry, which has an 
overall effect on the general economy. 

It has been most encouraging to note that 
the Congress is making definite progress 
toward resolving this matter. 

In further regard to the outdoor advertis- 
ing subject covered by the California High- 
way Commission resolution, we sincerely 
hope that you will be able to support appro- 
priate legislation to extend the present dead- 
Tine. We would be most happy to furnish 
any additional information you may desire 
on that subject or on other highway matters. 

Respectfully, 
ROBERT B. BRADFORD, 
Director of Public Works and Chair- 
man, California Highway Commis- 
sion. 


— 
CALIFORNIA HIGHWAY COMMISSION RESOLUTION 


Whereas under the Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1958 provision was made for increased 
Federal participation in the cost of certain 
portions of the Interstate Highway System 
for States which regulate outdoor advertis- 
ing on areas adjacent to the Interstate Sys- 
tem; and 

Whereas such increased Federal participa- 
tion is conditioned upon the execution of an 
agreement between a State and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce by July 1, 1961; and 

Whereas most States, including California, 
have been unable up to this time because of 
legal and administrative problems encoun- 
tered to obtain necessary legislation to com- 
ply with the Federal requirements: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the California Highway Com- 
mission, That it requests that the time for 
the execution of such agreements be ex- 
tended beyond the date of July 1, 1961, in 
order that further study may be made of the 
problems involved at both the State and 
Federal levels; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted by the secretary of this com- 
mission to the Senators and Representatives 
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from the State of California in the Congress 
of the United States; and be it further 
Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of the California High- 
way Commission meeting of April 13, 1961, 


Catholic School Crisis Underlined by 
Furor on Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Sun-Times has started an ex- 
cellent series on the problems of Ameri- 
ca’s Roman Catholic parochial schools, 
which today absorb an estimated 5,300,- 
000 of the Nation's total elementary and 
high school age population. 

I should like to call this excellent series 
to the attention of my colleagues par- 
ticularly at this time since Congress is 
presently considering legislation to pro- 
vide Federal aid to help solve the Na- 
tion’s educational crises. 

I believe the Chicago Sun-Times and 
the two outstanding journalists who have 
prepared this series deserve our highest 
commendation, This excellent Chicago 
newspaper is indeed rendering an out- 
standing public service in helping all of 
us better understand what a vital role 
the Roman Catholic parochial schools 
play in our Nation's overall educational 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, the first two articles of 
the Chicago Sun-Times follow. I will 
insert into the Recorp the rest of the 
series as it is published: 

From the Chicago Sun-Times, May 14, 1961 
CATHOLIC. School Crisis UNDERLINED BY 
Furor On Am 

(This is the first of a series of articles 
examining the issue of Federal aid to 
schools—private as well as public. This na- 
tional issue has focused attention on the 
Roman Catholic school system. The series 
was written by Terry Ferrer, education writer 
for the New York Herald Tribune, and Do- 
lores McCahill of the Sun-Times.) 

(By Terry Ferrer) 

New Tonk — American Roman Catholic 
parochial schools—the largest nonpublic sys- 
tem of education in the world—asre facing 
a period of unprecedented crisis. 

Never before in the century-old history 
of mass Catholic education has the parochial 
school been so sharply in the limelight, so 
bitterly Involved in national controversy 
over Federal aid to education, so hard- 
pressed to meet the exploding needs of 
Catholic families. 

The 5,300,000 children in Catholic ele- 
mentary and secondary schools this year— 
92 percent of the nonpublic U.S. school en- 
rollment—are indicative of the fantastic 
growth and mounting pressures on those 
schools, 

In 1900, 1 of every 20 children in school 
in the United States was attending a paro- 
chial school, This year, the figure is 1 of 
every 8. In New York City alone, every 
third child between 5 and 18 years of age 
is now in a parochial school. In Pittsburgh, 
it is about 1 of every 2. 

While this year’s national public school 
enrollment of 36,305,000 elementary and high 
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school students dwarfs the Catholic parochial 
figures, the fact that since the turn of the 
century the public schools have a little more 
than doubled their pupils, In the same 
period, the Catholic parochial schools have 
increased enrollment almost 644 times, And 
even so, an additional 5 million Catholic 
pupils—many of them unable to gain ad- 
mission to a parochial school—are in public 
schools this year. 

As for the future, no cardinal or bishop, no 
priest or layman is willing to predict with 
certainty what will happen. All conceded 
that the number of prospective parochial 
pupils will continue to rise, even as the num- 
ber of Roman Catholics has—47 percent in 10 
years for a current total of more than 42 
million, x: 

DEMANDS FOR AID 

The Catholic parochial school—major in- 
vestment of the Catholic Church in the 
United States—is short of money, short of 
classrooms, short of teachers. Voluntary 
Catholic support of these schools has been 
generous, but the crush of numbers has over- 
whelmed the amount of dollars, estimated 
at $1.5 billion a year in maintenance alone. 

Out of this background of need and pres- 
sure has come this year the most insistent 
Catholic demand to date for Federal aid to 
parochial schools. 

The acrimonious debate over including 
church-related schools in President Ken- 
nedy’s $5.6 billion aid-to-education program 
has already delayed the administration time- 
table on education help by almost a month. 

The Catholic hierarchy has no quarrel with 
the President's higher education provi- 
sions—including a direct Federal grant of 
$350 per student to public, private or church- 
related colleges who accept the proposed 
212,500 Federal college Scholarship winners 
over the next 5 years. 

INJUSTICE SEEN 


But both prelates and Catholic laymen, 
by and large, feel that it is unjust and 
discriminatory to exclude Catholic paro- 
chial schools from the $2.3 billion proposal 
for public elementary and secondary schools, 
which provide that Federal funds can be 
used at the States’ option for school con- 
struction or teachers’ salaries. 

The President has said that he believes 
that Federal aid for “constructing church 
schools or paying church school teachers’ 
salaries" is unconstitutional as a violation 
of the principle of the separation of church 
and state. 

Ata March 2 meeting in Washington, the 
administrative board of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, representing the 
Catholic hierarchy in this country, asked for 
long-term, low-interest loans to private 
schools, which would total about $350 million 
as part of a Federal aid program. 

DELAY IN HOUSE 


At no time during their meeting, it is 
understood, did the bishops discuss the pos- 
sible advantage or disadvantage of having a 
Catholic President consider their request. 
Rather, they felt, Federal ald to education of 
one kind or another may well become law this 
year. The President campaigned vigorously 
on the issue, and only legislative tieup in 
the House Rules Committee held up such 
legislation last year. 

The Catholic bishops reasoned that any 
pattern of Federal aid to education laid out 
this year would become the model for perma- 
neut Federal aid. Parochial school help, 
they believed, should be part of that pattern. 

The Catholic bishops’ requests prodded 
the administration into a legal examination 
of the constitutionality of such loans. In 
a brief prepared by the Departments of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and Justice, 
the administration heard on March 28 that 
both loans and grants were deemed uncon- 
stitutional. 
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Within a week, the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference had decided to step up the 
loan requests and try for grants for con- 
struction of nonreligious facilities and per- 
haps for lay teachers’ salaries. 

SPELLMAN A SPOKESMAN 


Most vociferous and most persistent 
spokesman for these new requests has been 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, archbishop of 
New York. As head of an archdiocese which 
currently enrolls 216,013 pupils in its paro- 
chlal schools—more than the combined pub- 
lie school enrollment of the States of Dela- 
ware, Vermont, and  Alaska—Cardinal 
Spellman believes there is a “large gray area 
of constitutlonality“ in the Government's 
March 28 brief. 

In a fresh expression of his views April 29, 
the cardinal made these points: 

There is “common ground” legally for re- 
solving the controversy over Federal aid to 
church-related schools. The Government's 
memotandum made “three substantial con- 
cessions to the position taken by proponents 
of ald to church-related schools.” 

First, the cardinal said, it might be per- 
missible for the Federal Government to pro- 
vide for church-related schools "nonreligious 
facilities” such as gymnasiums, cafeterias, 
laboratories, and medical-dental facilities, 
and “perhaps for the compensation of teach- 
ers of secular subjects." Second, Federal 
funds might be loaned to church-related 
schools to build nonreligious facilities. And 
third, the memorandum concedes that it 
might be constitutional to provide parochial 
students with secular textbooks and non- 
religious equipment. Also, the cardinal 
said, income tax benefits to parents might be 
another form of aid. 

GALLUP POLL CITED 


The majority of Catholics, both religious 
and lay, reportedly agree with the cardinal's 
position. A recent Gallup poll reported that 
two-thirds of the Catholics questioned felt 
that Federal aid should go to Catholic and 
other private schools as well as public, Con- 
versely, almost two-thirds of the Protes- 
tants polled were for public school ald only. 
The National Council of Churches, repre- 
senting almost 40 million Protestants and 
Eastern Orthodox, opposes Federal aid to 
church-related schools. ; 

The second largest parochial system in the 
country is operated by the various Lutheran 
bodies, and they are opposed to any Fed- 
eral help for their schools. But it must be 
pointed out that 8 major Lutheran 
churches, including the Missourl Synod— 
with the biggest church-school enrollment— 
currently enroll 178,139 pupils, according to 
figures compiled by the National Lutheran 
Council, against the Catholic count of 
5,288,705. 

Meanwhile, in Washington efforts are un- 
derway to solve the bitter fight over Federal 
aid, perhaps through combining the $2.3 bil- 
lion school-aid bill with a measure extend- 
ing and liberalizing the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, which expires in 1962. 


PRESSURE FROM LAYMEN 


Catholic churchmen believe that the voice 
of the layman is louder in demanding more 
parochial schools than ever before. The 
Reverend Neil G. McCluskey, a Jesuit who is 
dean of the School of Education at Gonzaga 
University in Spokane, Wash., and one of the 
leading Catholic educational theorists, puts 
it this way: 

“There is a tremendous pressure from lay- 
men, more than ever before. For the first 
time, parents fee] that the parochial schools 
belong to them, They just used to leave the 
schools for the bishops and priests to look 
after, and parents just expected to be serv- 
iced by such schools. Fifteen years ago, for 
example, Catholic parent-teacher organiza- 
tions simply didn't exist. Now they are 
growing every day. These parents believe 
the situation is desperate for these schools 
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and they are aware that they are part of 
them.” 

The Right Reverend Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt, director of the education department 
of the NCWC, testified before a Senate Edu- 
cation Subcommittee that parochial schools 
perform a public function by educating large 
numbers of children under standards ac- 
cepted by the State as fulfilling its require- 
ments of compulsory education. 

PARENTS AGREE 


The Catholic parents who are pounding on 
the doors of the already overcrowded paro- 
chial schools agree. Forty-five percent of 
elementary Catholic children and 55 percent 
of Catholic high schoo] students are now 
unable to get into parochial schools across 
the country. 

And the specter of insufficient funds and 
increasing pressure on these schools haunts 
layman, nun and priest alike. = 


From the Chicago Sun-Times, May 15, 1961] 
Costs TIGHTEN GRIP on CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


(This is the second of a series of articles 
on Federal aid to schools, private as well as 
public. The series was written by Terry 
Ferrer, New York Herald Tribune education 
writer, and Dolores McCahill of the Sun- 
Times staff.) 

(By Terry Ferrer) 

New Yorre.—To many of the 139 million 
Americans who are not Roman Catholics, a 
Parochial school is something of a mysteri- 
ous place. The average non-Catholic thinks 
vaguely in terms of a catechetical school— 
One entirely staffed by nuns, brothers or 
Priests who lead the children in prayer and 
teach them Christian doctrine all day long 
in a dingy classroom. 

That is a fallacious picture. To begin 
with, none of the 50 States would permit 
daylong religious teaching. Parochial schools 
Must conform to the same State instruction 
requirements time as do public schools. 

Nuns and brothers no longer man teachers’ 
desks in parochial schools single handedly. 
For every three nuns, brothers or priests 

in these schools in 1959-60, there 
Was one lay teacher, or a ratio of 108,452 
Teligious to 34,878 lay teachers. While both 
nuns and brothers continue to increase, 
their numbers are being drawn from the 
low-birth period of the 1930's, and there are 
simply not enough to go around. 

The phenomenal rise in the number of lay 
teachers—they have increased more than 
eight times since 1920 and more than five 
times since 1945—is putting a large hole in 
Many a parish budget. To make the future 
even gloomier, the National Catholic Edu- 
Cational Association predicts that sometime 
in the 1970's there will be 2 lay teachers 
for every 1 religious teacher. 

e many Americans believe that nuns 
and teaching brothers receive no salary, each 
ot them does receive a stipend, nationally 
averaging from $650 to $1,250 a year, which 
Boes to their religious orders to maintain 


But the lay teacher receives a salary three 


to four times that amount, estimated at an 
Average national figure of $3,400 for an ele- 
Mentary school teacher and $3,650 for a high 
School teacher. Even with this added ex- 
pense to the parish, lay teachers do not begin 
to receive the salaries of public school teach- 
€rs. The National Education Association has 
computed the national 1960-61 average 
Public school teacher's salary at $5,215. 

In the archdiocese of New York, for ex- 
ample, the 164 brothers teaching in 327 ele- 
mentary schools receive $1,500 to $1,740 a 
year, while the 2,946 nuns in elementary 
teaching get $1,200 to $1,380. The 1,200 
elementary lay teachers are paid $2,100 to 
$2,400. 

Tn the 99 New York archdiocesan high 
Schools, the 359 brothers receive stipends of 
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$1,560 to $1,800 per year, and the 718 nuns 
get $1,440 to $1,620. The 528 lay teachers are 
paid no less than $2,600." An archdiocesan 
study is now under way to find means of 
raising lay teacher salaries, according to the 
Rt. Rev. John Paul Haverty, archdiocesan 
superintendent of schools. 

The difficulty of finding even this many 
lay teachers is evident when their salaries 
are compared with the single-salary scale 
in the city’s public schools. It runs from 
84.800 to $8,300 in 14 steps, 

The construction of new parochial schools 
and the modernization of old ones is boom- 
ing, and the so-called dingy classroom is fast 
being outgrown. 

While there are no official national figures 
available on the amount of parochial school 
construction now going on, a survey con- 
ducted last year by the magazine Catholic 
Building and Maintenance showed that in 
1961 Catholic schools will spend almost $100 
million in maintenance, operation, and reno- 
vation of their facilities. In 1958 alone, the 
magazine said, $175 million was spent in 
new elementary and high school construc- 
tion. Next fall, 190 new elementary schools 
and 80 new high schools will open. 

In the New York archdiocese, more than 
$98 million has been poured into the build- 
ing of 1,498 elementary and 495 high school 
classrooms since 1945. In the same 16 
years—a boom“ period in all school enroll- 
ments—the archdiocesan school enrollment 
almost doubled, jumping from 182,623 to 
216,013. 

TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLAR DRIVE 

Last September, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man announced a $25 million drive for 
school building funds, largest in the history 
of the archdiocese. It has already been over- 
subscribed by more than $13 million. With 
the money, the cardinal plans a new semi- 


nary, four new archdiocesan high schools, 


and a pool of funds to finance future high 
school construction. 

In Brooklyn, a $25 million drive begun 
last year is also oversubscribed by $13 mil- 
lion. Ninety percent of the funds raised 
will be used to start six new diocesan high 
schools, Since the end of World War II. 
parochial enrollments in Brooklyn have 
Jumped from 131,855 to 210,668, and schools 
from 197 to 231. An estimated 100 more 
high school classrooms and about 500 ele- 
mentary classrooms have been built. 

NEW DIOCESE 


In the booming new diocese of Rockville 
Centre, N.¥Y.—created less than 4 years ago 
and embracing Nassau and Suffolk Coun- 
ties—$43 million has been spent in that 
period for 28 new schools and 27 additions 
to provide 673 new elementary classrooms, 
2 new high schools and 1 college building. 

Since 1945, the parochial school popula- 
tion has almost quadrupled, with elemen- 
tary enroliments jumping from 16,796 to 
61,244 this year, and high school pupils 
rising from 2,345 to 8.962. 

The archiocese of Newark, N.J., has also 
announced a $25 million drive for funds to 
bulld eight new regional high schools, a 
building for its seminary, and four homes 
for the aged. The new high schools will 
accommodate 12,000 more boys and girls 
than the present 21,624. 

CHICAGO COMMENT 


In Chicago, largest archdiocese in the 
country with more than 2 million Catholics, 
Msgr. William E. McManus, superintendent 
of schools, does not care whether there is 
Federal aid this year or not. He said re- 
cently, We're going to have 125 new class- 
rooms next fall, no matter what they do 
in Washington.” 

Who pays the bill for all these projects? 
The answer, of course, is the Catholics them- 
selves. Pastors of churches are responsible 
for supporting the schools attached to them. 
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The diocesan school is supported by the 
Catholics of that diocese, while the private 
Catholic schools—considered a part of the 
Catholic school system—charge tuition com- 
parable to other private schools. 

In elementary schools, the cost to the 
church per pupil per year is about $120 
on a national average, according to figures 
of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. The parent pays about a third of 
this in comparatively low tuition and books 
and other small charges. But, naturally, he 
pays again by putting money in the collec- 
tion plate. 

In the New York archdiocese, the tuition is 
about $20 or $30 per 10-month school year. 
In New York high schools, the average tui- 
tion is $100 to $150 a year in the parish and 
diocesan schools. In Philadelphia, the high 
schools are free. In Chicago, the high school 
tuition runs about $225 a year. 

Throughout the country, parochial schools 
participate in the Federal or State school 
lunch program, In 16 States, they receive 
free pupil transportation, and in Oregon, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and New Mexico pa- 
rochial children receive free textbooks. 

Last year, parochial schools in the United 
States borrowed about $1 million under title 
III of the National Defense Education Act for 
science, mathematics, and foreign language 
improvement. Unlike public schools, which 
receive matching grants, private schools are 
only entitled to borrow Federal funds. 

Since the principal support for parochial 
schools comes from Catholics, many of them 
argue that they are already paying a “double 
tax —especlally in fast-growing suburban 
districts. They pay for both new public 
schools and new parochial schools. And 
many of them feel, as one priest said, that a 
new Federal aid program excluding them 
would bring a “triple tax“ since their Federal 
taxes would be used to finance a new pro- 
gram in which they had no part, 

Yet Catholics today are already accused of 
sabotaging public school budgets and bond 
issues to support their own schools. The 
record may be poor in some States, such as 
Rhode Island. But after the New York State 
budget “revolt” of 1959, when 34 budgets 
went down to defeat, the State education 
department in Albany launched an investiga- 
tion to see if parents of parochial students 
had helped to defeat the budgets. It could 
find no evidence of Catholic efforts to hinder 
public budgets. 

As Archbishop Karl J. Alter of Cincinnati, 
chairman of the administrative board of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, has 
stated: “It would be a dereliction of duty 
and an offense against both justice and 
charity if it were to be assumed by repre- 
sentatives of church-related or private 
schools that their own interests could pros- 
per at the expense of public school inter- 
ests. No responsible Catholic authority has 
ever advocated any such attitude.” 

But for the Catholic parent with several 
children in parochial schools, there is no 
doubt that the temptation is there. 


Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1961 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently pointed out to the House that our 
various governmental programs are 
working at cross-purposes. We are driv- 
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ing out our small farmers about as fast as 
possible and bemoaning our unemploy- 
ment. 

Surely the statistics down in the De- 
partment of Agriculture must show that 
the large and flexible farm operations 
have continued to hold their own, but 
the smaller and possibly more inefficient 
operations, face steadily declining in- 
comes. Under all of our so-called farm 
programs, either the consumer or the 
taxpayer has to pay the bill and it has 
grown to be no small item. I do not 
know whether it is fair to say that a mar- 
ginal farmer would probably be marginal 
in other pursuits as well,.but I do know 
that he has been largely overlooked in 
most of the farm programs. The sur- 
pluses can be eliminated only if some of 
the big producers are induced to alter 
their habits. 

I am advised that Congress is soon to 
vote upon a do-it-yourself scheme which, 
in my opinion, is strictly old hat. How 
about the existing milk orders which 
were set up on that basis, to be altered 
only upon the vote of the producing 
farmers? The Department tolerated 
group voting, which meant that the in- 
dividual had no vote at all. Disparity 
in producer payments and technicalities 
by the dozen crept in, but certainly not 
through any effort on the part of the 
farmers. I think we should take a long 
hard look at the milk order procedure 
before embarking on countless other 
enterprises of this nature. 


Comments on the American Customs of 
Observing Holidays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


or VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Leon K. Bryner, 1001 27th Street South, 
Arlington, Va., a most patriotic citizen 
of my northern Virginia district, has 
written a letter to me which merits in- 
sertion in this Recorp so that my col- 
leagues and all persons who follow the 
proceedings of Congress may have the 
benefit of his thoughtful comments on 
2 American custom of observing holi- 

ys. 

With your permission, I shall include 
Mr. Bryner’s entire letter below: 

War WiLL You Bx Dornc? 

Certain national holidays have been set 
aside for special observance—Memorial Day, 
the Fourth, and Veterans’ Day. But what 
do most of us do on any or all of these com- 
memorative days? Well, here are just a few 
for instances: 

Sleep late, perhaps to recharge the old 
e after last night's all too successful 
party. 

Work around the car, the home or apart- 
ment; inte: with an occasional beer, 
julep, highball, or collins; or merely sit in 
front of the TV, or play bridge. 


Play golf, or visit the club and sunbathe at 
the side of the pool. 


Go to the ball game, the races, or perhaps 
a movie, 
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Take the family to the beach, or on a 
picnic. 

Take advantage of the long weekend by 
visiting friends or relatives. Like as not if 
you don't, they may get the same idea and 
you'll be stuck. 

Or, perhaps just sit and gripe because the 
weather has interfered with your plans and 
your holiday. 

There are many variations of the above, 
all of which omit both the spirit and the 
intent to which each of these days is dedi- 
cated; namely, to each individual giving a 
bit of oneself; and to a personal rededica- 
tion to the task ahead. Today's younger 
generation have not the least conception 
of the meaning of observance. Observance 
in its true sense went out of fashion about 
the time the age of the goof off phased in. 
It was superseded with more and more pleas- 
ant living, with less and less personal ac- 
ceptance of duty except perhaps to the 
family and to self. 

There may be those with honest doubts 
as to what is expected of them in observ- 
ing these days. They may challenge the 
need for personal observance in this day 
of highly organized society in which organ- 
izations take care of the formalities of ob- 
servance. But observance is everyone's busi- 
ness—a personal responsibility not to be 
delegated or ignored. As to how one can 
observe such days properly; there are sev- 
eral ways. But the underlying theme of 
each is beamed at individual participation. 
Take time out to pause, reflect, and thank 
God for our country and its way of life. 
Then ask oneself, how can I be effective 
in helping to keep it that way and to make 
it better? Our heritage is what it is be- 
cause it was fought for and won the hard 
way, by individuals with a compelling sense 
of duty and responsibility. It just didn't 
happen ce, nor will it remain here 
long unless we free ourselves of our com- 
placency. 

Another symbol common to all 3 of these 
days—display Old Glory proudly. How long 
has it been since you last did that? There 
may have been times when you considered 
those who did eccentric. Have you ever 
sat down alone or with the family and at- 
tempted to analyze, for example, what Me- 
morial Day really means? How can I dem- 
onstrate the sort of observance the day 
deserves? 

There are many cemeteries in every nook 
and corner of this. land, none of which 
doesn't have its graves mutely testifying to 
abandonment by those who no longer care, 
or are too far removed to decorate or main- 
tain the grave site. 

So much for Memorial Decoration Day; 
each of the others has its special signifi- 
cance, and purposeful meaning, if we would 
only take time to search them out and to 
regain and restore lost values. It is much 
later than we think. e 

Sincerely, 
LEON. K. BRYNER. 


Talking Back to the Admen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, Marya 
Mannes, in a recent speech before the 
Association óf National Advertisers, un- 
derscored the lengths to which some 
advertisers are willing to go in their 
efforts to persuade us to want a lot of 
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things we do not need and buy a lot of 
things we cannot afford. - 

Miss Mannes’ forceful and delightful 
plea for a saner, more reasonable ap- 
proach to advertising has my whole- 
hearted endorsement, I am quite sure 
my colleagues will feel a similar response 
and I urge them to read the excerpts 
from Miss Mannes’ speech which ap- 
peared in the May 1961 issue of the 
Reporter. Under unanimous consent I 
include these remarks in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

TALKING BACK TO THE ADMEN 
(By Marya Mannes) 

Asking me to address a conference of ad- 
vertisers is a little like having a rabbit 
address a planned parenthood meeting. To 
put it gently, you and I don't always see 
things the same way. I keep accusing you 
people of making us people want a lot of 
things we don't need and buy a lot of 
things we can’t afford, And I scream just 
as loudly against having to work my way 
through three pages of ads in order to find 
one column of print as I do against having 
the televised life of Churchill interrupted 
by a dietary product. Sir Winston, of all 
peels: Where would he have got on Metre- 

But relax, as you boys say. Underneath 
the Amazonian form, this fuzzy-headed 
starry-eyed do-gooder exterior—underneath 
all this beats the heart of a sucker. I too 
want to be a younger, fresher me. A little 
of that cream every night and I will be. 
I too want to own a swimming pool so that 
I can meet a better class of people. I too 
believe that if I use that soup mix my hus- 
band will murmur sweet words, Your mes- 
sage, gentleman, gets through to me. 

Moreover, my dreams of a better society 
where you people don't clutter up our lives 
with urges to consume are matched by 
plain commonsense: I know you are here 
to stay, that our economy might grind to 
a halt without you, and what's more, that 
a nation forced to read text without the 
distraction of girls in bras and liquor in 
bottles would be a nation of hopeless 
neurotics. 

So I'm going to be constructive if it kills 
me. How? By giving you one consumer's 
reactions as to the degree of success or 
failure your ads enjoy with me, whether 
on paper or on television. It is my con- 
tention that especially on television you 
are pitching too low and treating us like 
the mentally retarded. The male voices 
you use to sell us soap or detergents or 
waxes or polishes would do splendidly in 
clinics for the emotionally disturbed—so 
kind, so gentle, so tender, so repetitive. Do 
Saga think we need that much sooth- 

8 

Furthermore, I would like to tell you cer- 
tain things that you keep showing us we 
do but which we never do. No, 1: no 
woman in her right mind takes her wash 
to the window to see If it's white. No. 
2: no woman in her right mind rubs 
her cheek on newly washed diapers. No. 
3: all women know that no bath soap 
in the world covers the bath and herself 
in impenetrable lather. I know it has to 
be impenetrable for reasons of deceny, 
but now that we the New Frontier, why 
couldn't you say, “The lather you see here 
is not from our soap," or Men, you can see 
through our lather," 

In other words, be reasonable. The most 
effective ad on television as far as I am 
concerned, was the one where a detergent 
made dishwashing almost nice. That got 


me—that almost. I've used the stuff ever 
since. 


In passing, I might also add that a good 
institutional ad is as interesting to women 
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as it is to men. There is a fascination in 
scelng how s product is made, and I think 
we would all prefer to see how some cos- 
metic is made—or would we?—to 1 

at some dumb babe tell us that her beauty 
came from using toilet soap. She'd be beau- 
tiful if she used axle grease. 

Oh, just one more thing. You are making 
the rearing of responsible children much 
harder when you show a kid scribbling on 
walls, planting dirty fingers on white sur- 
faces, and spilling chocolate fudge sundae 
on the floor, What happens then? 
Mommy wipes up after him with Mr. Clean. 
Moral to the young: be a pig and let Mom 
Worry. You would be doing an immense 
public service if you showed piggie cleaning 
up his own mess—as indeed he should. 


New York’s Reform Democratic Clubs 
Hail the Anniversary of the Supreme 
Court Desegregation Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by of- 
ficers of the Reform Democratic Clubs 
of New York's West Side on the occasion 
of the seventh anniversary of the Su- 
Preme Court decision outlawing school 
segregation. One of the characteristics 
of the reform clubs is a vital concern 
With issues. statement refiects 
their deep ent to the achieve- 
ment of full civil rights for all our cit- 
izens now—not later: 

A STATEMENT BY THE REFORM DEMOCRATIC 

Ciuss op New Yoru's West SIDE ON INTE- 

GRATION IN SCHOOLS 


On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down its decision in 
the case of Brown v. The Board of Education 
Outlawing segregation in the public school 
Systems of the United States. 

On this, the seventh anniversary of this 
Momentous decision, we, the Reform Demo- 
Cratic-Clubs of the West Side of the Borough 
Of Manhattan in New York City, wish to 
State our belief in the right of every indi- 
Vidual of any race, religion, or creed to equal 
Opportunity and to equal enjoyment of the 
Suarantees given to all citizens by the U.S. 
Constitution. 

The Supreme Court's decision in 1954 was 
& step toward converting this ideal into a 
reality. Though much has been done, much 
remains to be done in education, housing, job 
opportunities, and voting. 

Although 7 long years have passed, only 
& small percentage of the public schools in 
the United States affected by the Supreme 
Court's decision have complied with the deci- 
Mon. Discrimination in employment on the 
basis of race or color still exists. Few States 
have as yet enacted legislation prohibiting 
discrimination in housing; and, in those 
States which have, the legislation has often 
Proved inadequate to meet the needs, In 
Many States minorities still are not allowed 
to vote. Without the vote, they have no 
fay in their Government. 

Today these minorities in our population 
are justly demanding that the American po- 
litical system live up to its ideals. This de- 
mand has been articulated through the 
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courts and by social actions such as the 
sit-in demonstrations. 

We reaffirm our support of these efforts 
by our fellow Americans to acquire politi- 
cal and social equality. We realize that this 
is a problem for the North as well as the 
South. It is an American problem; and to 
solve it we need an American solution. 

It is both our hope and our belief that the 
Federal Government will not shirk its re- 
sponsibilities in this feld and will act afirm- 
atively toward eliminating all inequalities 
in our society. 

It is both our hope and our belief that 
the State governments will do their part in 
guarding the rights of thelr citizens by 
faithfully implementing the laws already 
passed for this purpose, and by passing new 
legislation if needed. 

It is both our hope and our belief that the 
city of New York will continue to take the 
lend in the advancement of civil rights, and 
by so doing, promote a vital, heterogeneous 
city life which will make New York City into 
a model of urban development. 

We, the Reform Democratic Clubs on New 
York City’s West Side, pledged ourselves to 
continue to support the efforts of govern- 
ment on all levels to end segregation and 
discrimination in our land. We pledge to 
continue to aid those community organiza- 
tions working toward these same goals, and 
we further pledge to initiate programs of 
education and social action to help make our 
country into a land of opportunity for all 
its citizens. r 

ALFRED H. KLEIMAN, 
President, Riverside Democrats. 


ERIKA TEUTSCH, 
President, West Side Democrats. 
MARTIN BENIS, 
F.D.R.-Woođrow Wilson Democratic Club. 
FRANCES 


Rejorm Independent Democrats. 
RAYMOND GUENTER, 
President, New Chelsea Club. 


The European Free Trade Association and 
Its Implications for the U.S. Pulp, 
Paper, and Paperboard Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter by 
the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion: 

THE EUROPEAN FREE TRADE ASSOCIATION AND 

Irs IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 

PULP, PAPER, AND PAPERBOARD INDUSTRY 


(Statement of American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation by Robert E. O connor) 

In a memorandum previously filed with 
the Department of Commerce, we had 
pointed out that U.S. industry was faced 
with discriminatory action on the part of 
the European Free Trade Association which 
would puf industry generally and the pulp 
and paper industry, specifically, at a com- 
petitive disadvantage. This discrimination 
has already been evident in the 20-percent 
tariff reduction shared among the member 
nations of EFTA with no comparable tariff 
reductions to nonmember nations, and will 
be further heightened on July 1, 1961, when 
an additional 10-percent reduction in tariffs 
among the members is put into effect. This 
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program of mutual tariff reductions may very 
well be accelerated even more rapidly than 
currently anticipated and the ability of a 
nonmember nation, such as United States, 
therefore, to compete in markets of member 
countries in which it had formerly shared, 
will be virtually lost. 

The formation of EFTA and the imple- 
mentation of its aims will put the U.S. paper 
industry at a very serious competitive disad- 
vantage. Two of our industry's greatest in- 
ternational competitors, Sweden and Nor- 
way, were original members of the European 
Free Trade Association and more recently, 
Finland is now participating in this trade 
bloc and sharing in the same tariff reduction 
arrangements contemplated by the original 
seven members. These competitors, there- 
fore, by July 1, 1961, will enjoy a 30-per- 
cent tariff preference for their exports to 
the United Kingdom, which has been one 
of our industry's major markets for exports 
of paper and paperboard. 

The problem is particularly grave as it re- 
lates to US, exports of containerboard liners 
to the United Kingdom, since over the past 
3 years exports of this commodity have com- 
prised 90 percent or more óf the total U.S. 
paper/boards shipped to that country. For 
example, in the year 1960, our domestic in- 
dustry exported 170,051 tons of kraft board 
liners to United Kingdom with a dollar value 
of $21,617,439. We are currently faced with 
the erosion and ultimate loss of this market 
entirely to our Scandinavian competitors be- 
cause of our inability to overcome the sub- 
stantial tariff differential to which our prod- 
ucts will be subjected in contrast to those 
of the Scandinavian producers who will 
eventually be shipping these products duty 
free into the United Kingdom. 

At the present time the United Kingdom 
imposes duties of 14 or 15 percent ad 
valorem, depending on the weight of the 
board. These duties are assessed on the CIF 
price plus an additional amount (called com- 
muted rate) of one-half of 1 percent repre- 
senting the costs incident to getting the 
goods through customs. The value is thus 
higher than our usually quoted U.S. export 
value, which employs an f. o. b. port of ex- 
portation basis. 

The effect of the tariff reduction to be 
shared by the participants in the European 
free trade area is clearly illustrated by the 
following computation made just prior to the 
first tariff reduction by EFTA. In the inter- 
est of simplicity we used linerboard of 47 
pound weight, which carries a duty of 15 
percent. The figure would not vary signifi- 
cantly for the next lighter weight if 14 per- 
cent were used. The tabulation is in terms 
of prices then existing. 


Export Export 
from from 
United Seun- 
States dina vin 
D eS AA $134.55 $135. 00 
CLL price less cash discount 133, 41 132.30 
Fm 20.11 18. 44 
Duty July 1, 190... — 2. 11 15.05 
Duty Jan, 1, 1907 — 20.1 0 


x 1 
Net price plas duty 153. 52 12 
Ses price plus duty, July 1, 


aE Und 8 

As the foregoing table shows, United States 
and Scandinavian net prices plus duty were 
then very close—as they had to be in a com- 
petitive market. The difference was $1.28 
per ton. 

On July 1, 1960, as a result of the 20- 
percent reduction in duty under the EFTA 
Treaty, the difference increased to $5.27 per 
ton. By 1970 (or sooner), when duties will 
have been entirely eliminated, the differ- 
ence in favor of the Scandinavian competi- 
tors will be $21.22. 
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These figures are bascd on the assumption 
that c.i.f. prices will remain constant. This 
assumption is probably unwarranted. Freight 
rates now are very low. In all likelihood, 
these rates will increase substantially. With 
any increase in freight rates, the duty will 
increase. These, therefore, are minimum 
differentials. 

In order to remain competitive, US. manu- 
facturers will have to reduce their prices by 
approximately $21 per ton. A reduction of 
$21 per ton from present prices will pro- 
duce so low a return at the mill as to make 
export sales unprofitable and will probably 
eliminate completely our export trade in 
kraft linerboard to the United Kingdom. 

The need for help: Without the help of 
our Government, we will be compelled to 
stand by and see the gradual attrition of 
this sizable export business. We ask that 
our Government, through every means at its 
disposal, endeavor to secure for our do- 
mestic Industry equality of tariff treatment 
with Scandinavia. 

If EFTA’s contemplated tariff reduction in 
internal tariffs should be extended to the 
United States by the United Kingdom, we 
would then be in a position to compete on 
equal terms for sale of our kraft linerboard 
in the United Kingdom. Scandinavian com- 
petitors now have and will continue to have 
important advantages over us by virtue of 
geography alone. We do not ask for as- 
sistance in this respect, nor do we venture 
to request any alteration in the EFTA 
Treaty. But an extension of the tariff re- 
duction to the United States is entirely con- 
sistent with the EFTA tariff plan and is 
essential if our market in the United King- 
dom is to be saved. 

The pulp and paper industry position on 
export trade can be reduced to one fair and 
simple objective: That the U.S, pulp and 
paper industry be accorded the same tariff 
treatment and other trading privileges as 
the pulp and paper industry in other coun- 
tries producing like products for world trade. 
We simply ask for the opportunity to com- 
pete without the burden of discrimination. 

It is our hope that this position and our 
request for governmental assistance in this 
area will be prominently kept in mind by 
our Government representatives during the 
GATT negotiations. 


Another War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will we again be called upon to 
say goodby to loved ones, some of whom 
may return permanently disabled 
others who will never come home? 

There is every reason to be appre- 
hensive, fearful, to gird ourselves for 
determined effort, be willing to sacrifice 
to Preserve this a free, independent na- 
tion, where we and those we bring into 
the world can continue to enjoy the 
freedom and opportunity which have 
always been ours. 

Another war confronts us because we 
have pledged help to others throughout 
the world who are less fortunate. We 
have forgotten that self-preservation al- 
ways has been, and ever will be, upper- 
most in the minds of individuals and 
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nations. When the chips are down every 
individual, every nation, always has and 
will continue to look first to its own 
welfare and existence. 

As a member of so many international 
organizations, we have surrendered our 
right to act independently, even though 
our own existence be at stake. On our 
doorstep, in Cuba, because of our inter- 
national agreements, the Communists 
have been able to establish a base—in 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine. Were 
it not for our international agreemenis, 
we could, and long ago, had we the 
spirit of the forefathers, have kicked 
the Russians, the Communists, from 
Cuba—blockaded the island itself if 
necessary. 

Carried away by the natural and laud- 
able desire to be helpful to others, listen- 
ing to the preachment of intellectuals 
and internationalists whose objectives 
are laudable but impossible of attain- 
ment, we have fought and sacrificed not 
only to bring peace throughout the 
world, but to make the intellectual and 
spiritual standards of all others conform 
to our own. 

Nowhere in America is there a read- 
ing or listening intelligent individual 
who does not know that, because of our 
commitments to international organiza- 
tions, disputes in the Middle East, in 
southeast Africa, in Germany, in South 
America, as well as in Cuba, war is on our 
doorstep. We have spread our power 
too thin, in too many places. Over- 
extension, over-commitments threaten 
our ruin. 

The President—an earnest, able, pa- 
triotic and courageous young man—is 
rightly apprehensive of what may befall. 
Some have criticized him because he 
relies to such a great extent upon mem- 
bers of his own family. For my part, 
I can understand his need for confidence 
in his advisers. Today, he does not 
know which way to turn for sound, pa- 
triotic advice. 

A few years ago, the State Depart- 
ment, upon which he should be able to 
rely, was shot through and through 
homosexuals, moral perverts and Com- 


munists. Today, there is no certainty 


that in it Communists do not know and 
betray to our enemies our most secret 
plans and accomplishments. Recent 
developments in Cuba may indicate that 
such is the fact. 

The President has wisely called upon 
many of his political opponents, experi- 
enced individuals, to advise and help 
him, and, without exception, all have 
given him of their best. However, the 
ultimate plotting of our course rests with 
the President, a burdensome responsi- 
bility which he has generously assumed. 
I doubt not that he has asked for Divine 
guidance. 

We have been told that “God helps 
them that help themselves.” As indi- 
viduals, we cannot shirk our responsi- 
bility. Likewise, we cannot shirk our 
own responsibilities, either as individ- 
uals or as a Nation, to see that we remain 
strong, do not lose our freedom, our abil- 
ity to defend our independence as a 
Nation. 

Our efforts to help others will be futile 
if they continue to refuse to do their 
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part toward the attainment of their own 
freedom and independence. 

We cannot turn back the pages of his- 
tory, rechart our course. New scientific 
and productive methods and achieve- 
ments have created tremendously de- 
structive and costly weapons. Another 
war may turn back for centuries present- 
day civilization. Our individual and na- 
tional responsibility to our own and fu- 
ture generations cannot be shirked. 
Other nations, powerful because we have 
built up their strength, now challenge our 
ability to successfully meet a destructive 
war. The President has called for and 
we are preparing to defend the contin- 
ued existence of our Government, of our 
way of life. 

Throughout the country individuals 
and corporations granted billions of your 
tax dollars are engaged in the produc- 
tion of things and weapons needed if 
we are to preserve our own existence. 
This program we must all support. We 
can no longer tolerate the existence of 
groups or organizations which render 
production for defense more costly or in- 
adequate. 

When the Congress appropriated bil- 
lions for the production of missiles, other 
implements of defense, at plants in Flor- 
ida, in California, and other places 
throughout the United States, a few 
greedy, selfish groups took advantage of 
the opportunity and the need to secure 
for themselves benefits to which they 
were not entitled, the granting of which 
threatens our very existence. Some of 
these strikers received as much as $700 
a week, in just one case added $692,000 
to the cost. 

While the average member of a union 
is just as patriotic, willing to pay his or 
her share of the tax burden, make as 
great a contribution to the general wel- 
fare, engage in combat fighting, as are 
the members of any other civic or re- 
ligious group, because of the special priv- 
ileges and benefits which have been 
granted, some few leaders and individu- 
als have been able to and have taken 
advantage of the present situation. 

For more than 20 years, when war or 
unemployment threatened or were with 
us, they have interfered and sabotaged 
our efforts to be ready, insisted that 
they alone should have the available 
jobs, and at a price named by them. 

I need but cite strikes in Detroit more 
than 20 years ago where the Navy, in 
need-of equipment necessary for national 
defense, was held up for 24 and again 
for 41 days by strikes, the issue being 
additional benefits for those engaged in 
such work. 

Some have forgotten that, on May 25 
of 1946, when strikes by railroad em- 
ployees threatened to tie up the trans- 
portation system of the Nation, Presi- 
dent Truman came before Congress and 
demanded, and the House passed by a 
vote of 306 to 13, legislation which gave 
him, as President, authority to seize some 
industries and imposed upon the railroad 
strikers the necessity of either permit- 
ting the railroads to be operated or 
themselves being drafted into the armed 
services where they would receive the pay 
of a serviceman. The strike ended very 
quickly. : 
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Is there any reason why some should 
enlist or be drafted into the armed serv- 
ices while jobs in factories producing 
munitions of war should be available only 
to members of unions; nonunion men, 
veterans, and taxpayers, discriminated 
against? 

In Michigan, employees in several 
Plants, in order to keep production go- 
ing, voluntarily took a lessened, a de- 

.Creased wage, willingly offered to work 
additional hours. What a contrast be- 
tween the action of these patriotic em- 
Ployees and those to whom I have just 
referred and who were in a situation to 
prevent us from adequately preparing for 
war. 

The remedy? 

Recently, Senator McCLELLAN sug- 
gested that, in such situations, some of 
the special privileges and benefits 
granted to unions and their members 
should be suspended. 

Twenty years ago, legislation designed 
to prevent the abuse and misuse of spe- 
Cial privileges by any organization which 
interfered with our national welfare, 
Public health, or our ability to defend 
ourselves, was introduced by me, but it 
never, because of the political power of 
4 few union leaders, received considera- 

on. 

Another bill has just been introduced 
which would take from employees and 
unions, when they sabotage our national 
defense, the special privileges and bene- 
fits granted them by Federal legislation. 

Our Constitution defines treason: I 
quote: 

Treason against the United States, shall 
Consist only in levying war against them, or 
-in adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort. 


Get that? Giving them 
comfort.“ 

Neither a lawyer nor a judge is needed 
to determine that, if you are drafted or 
enlist in the defense of our country, I, 
Working in the plant which produces a 
gun or the shoes you must wear while 
at the front line, by refusing to produce 
those things you need, am giving “aid 
and comfort” to the enemy—otherwise 
defined by that short and ugly word 
“treason.” 


No one is asking that those who are 
sabotaging our national defense, our 
ability to preserve ourselves and protect 
Our position in the world, be punished 
by hanging, the punishment prescribed 
by the Constitution for treason, or even 
by imprisonment or fine. All anyone is 
Suggesting is that those who strike, who 
Tefuse to work, while being permitted to 
refuse to contribute to our national de- 
fense, shall not be permitted to hinder 
others from carrying on; that the or- 
ganizations to which they belong be de- 
Prived of the special privileges which 
they are abusing. 

Just as the father takes from the son 
who drives the family automobile in a 
reckless, dangerous manner, so, too, 
Should organizations and individuals 
who misuse and abuse to the detriment 
of the public the special legislation, 
privileges and exemptions which they 
enjoy, be deprived of those special privi- 
leges when misused or abused. 


“aid and 
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Those who pay, the parents, the wives, 
the sisters, the children of those who are 
called to the armed services, should in- 
sist that our legislators—whether in 
State or National office—give first con- 
sideration to the national good, the wel- 
fare of all, rather than granting some 
special benefit to members of particular 
groups and organizations expecting in 
return support, come election day. 

Back of this whole present-day effort 
to involve us in war throughout the 
world, then to sabotage our production, 
are the Communists, and we, because of 
the foolish agreements we have made, 
seem to be powerless to act independ- 
ently, act effectively. 

The least we can do is to make an ef- 
fort to prevent those here at home from 
interfering with our efforts to preserve 
our national welfare and sovereignty. 

Let us once more make our own in- 
dependence, our own welfare, our own 
security, our first consideration. 


“Rotten” Boroughs in the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the Satur- 
day Evening Post of April 22, 1961. It 
reflects a growing feeling among respon- 
sible elements outside of Government 
that Government—and particularly its 
legislative branch—is not truly repre- 
sentative of the people. This article 
deals with the State legislatures. It is 
my feeling that the Congress also must 
recognize the serious inequities existing 
in the present apportionment of congres- 
sional districts. 

In commending this article to the at- 
tention of our colleagues I would also 
respectfully suggest that they examine 
my bill H.R. 841, to provide for a new 
apportionment of congressional election 
districts. The editorial follows: 

Too Many States FAIL To ABOLISH “ROTTEN” 
BOROUGHS 

The recent ruling by an Indiana superior 
court judge that the Indiana Legislature is 
null, void and unconstitutional- points up 
the sorry fix that a number of our State gov- 
ernments have got themselves into by not 
tending to their knitting. The Indiana con- 
stitution stipulates that the general assem- 
bly shall reapportion itself every 6 years in 
accordance with population growth and 
shift, but the legislators have not done this 
since 1921. ` 

Indiana is by no means the only State that 
has been lax in reapportionment. Alabama 
has had no legislative reapportionment since 
1901. Iowa last reapportioned its lower 
house in 1927 and its senate in 1911. Ken- 
tucky has ignored the matter since 1942, and 
Louisiana since 1921. Massachusetts has had 
no reapportionment in its house of repre- 
sentatives since 1947, and Mississippi has 
touched neither its house nor senate since 
1916. North Dakota's last reapportionment 
was in 1931. Yet all these States are re- 
quired to reapportlon their legislatures every 
10 years or oftener. 
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Vermont is in a class by itself in this field, 
not having got around to reapportionment 
since 1793, 2 years after it joined the United 
States. But Vermont at least has the excuse 
of a constitution that is somewhat vague on 
the duties of legislators in this regard. Not 
so Tennessee, which has sat tight on re- 
apportionment ever since 1903, and conse- 
quently finds itself haled before the US. 
Supreme Court. Tennessee's legislative dis- 
tricts vary in population from 3,900 to 75,000, 
and it is charged that this violates not only 
the State constitution but the “equal pro- 
tection of the law” clause of the 14th amend- 
ment. 

Numerous test suits of a similar nature, 
originating mostly in expanding metropoli- 
tan areas, have been brought in the Federal 
courts in the past 15 years in an attempt to 
make the representatives of the people live 
up to their constitutional duties. Only a few 
weeks ago New Jersey legislators hurriedly 
voted a law to reapportion their seats when 
the State supreme court threatened to do it 
for them if they did not act. 

All this seems so unnecessary. The reap- 
portionment provisions of the State consti- 
tutions, like those of the U.S. Constitution, 
reflect fundamental principles of American 
Government and are meant to be carried out. 
Representative government is weakened 
when it permits rotten boroughs. z 

One trouble is that most State constitu- 
tions put the responsibility for reapportion- 
ment exclusively on the legislature, which 
is the very body most sensitive to changes of 
this nature. All the delinquent States listed 
above are found in this category. Many 
States have safeguards against legislative in- 
action. Some take the power to reapportion 
entirely out of legislative hands and set up 
special apportionment boards to handle the 
problem. Others give the legislatures a 
reasonable time to act, but if they don't, al- 
ternative procedures can be called into play. 

In a time when the States are hard put 
to hold their own against the looming Fed- 
eral colossus, it seems essential that the 
State governments should make every effort 
to become as effective and responsible as 
possible. It is pretty obvious that a legisla- 
ture which is set up exactly as it was in 1921 
or 1901 or even 1947, taking no account of 
subsequent population changes, is not re- 
fiecting the will of the people. 


House Concurrent Resolution 298 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW | 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, Premier 
Khrushchev and his associates in inter- 
national communism, with the full coop- 
eration of Dictator Fidel Castro, are 
making attempts to extend the system of 
communism to and within this hemis- 
phere. This is most dangerous to our 
peace, to our safety, and to our security. 
Faced with the intolerable communistic 
Cuban situation, we must in the interest 
of our nationa] security reaffirm the 
Monroe Doctrine by an immediate air 
and naval blockade of Cuba. This will 
make clear to the world that we do not 
intend to tolerate the Castro menace and 
that. we are taking positive and effective 
action to prevent the extension of the 
system of communism in this hemis- 
phere. 
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On May 9, 1961, I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 298 expressing 
the sense of the Congress that an imme- 
diate air and naval blockade of Cuba 
should be imposed for the purpose of 
implementing the Monroe Doctrine. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the Monroe Doctrine expresses the 
historic policy of the United States with re- 
spect to the Western Hemisphere; and 

Whereas the United States considers any 
attempt on the part of foreign powers to ex- 
tend their system to any portion of the West- 
ern Hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety; and 

Whereas the United States considers that 
any interposition by any foreign power in the 
affairs of the Western Hemisphere can only 
be considered as the manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition toward the United 
States; and 

Whereas it is impossible that any foreign 
power can extend its system to the Western 
Hemisphere without endangering our peace 
and happiness, and it is equally impossible 
that we should behold such extension in any 
form with indifference; and 

Whereas recent events in Cuba and else- 
where in the Western Hemisphere have in- 
dicated that attempts are currently being 
made to provide a permanent foothold for 
international communism in this hemis- 
phere: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the Monroe Doctrine 
should be reaffirmed by the immediate im- 
position of an air and naval blockade of Cuba 
by the United States for the purpose of pre- 
venting further intervention or exercise of 
control by foreign nations affecting the in- 
ternal affairs and destinies of nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, 


The adoption of the foregoing resolu- 
tion will make clear to the world that we 
do not intend to tolerate the Castro men- 
ace and that we are taking positive and 
effective action to prevent the extension 
of the system of communism in this 
hemisphere. 


The Confederate Cemetery in Washington 
County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, a poig- 
nant reminder of the Civil War exists 
in Washington County, Md. The Con- 
federate Cemetery at Hagerstown con- 
tains the bones of over 2,500 southern 
soldiers who died in battles and skir- 
mishes at various places in Maryland 
and in nearby Pennsylvania. In con- 
nection with the Civil War Centennial 
commemoration I include the follow- 
ing history of the Confederate Ceme- 
tery: 

Tue CONFEDERATE CEMETERY IN WASHINGTON 
COUNTY 

Only one Confederate cemetery exists in 
Washington County. This is very significant 
as Maryland was a border slave State where 
North and South now clasp hands, There 
are no Confederate war dead in Pennsylvania 
except two graves in Fulton County at Mc- 
Connellsburg. Here two graves were missed 
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when the Confederate dead were collected 
after the war. 

After the battles of South Mountain and 
Antietam and the consequent engagements 
in Maryland, the dead of both sides were 
interred in graves, mounds, gullies, gutters, 
ravines, quarries, rock crevices, sink holes; 
in fact, in any place where they could be 
quickly buried. At Fox's Gap in South 
Mountain, 100 of the dead “Boys in Gray“ 
were dumped into an old well. Rows of 
dead in ridges extended across some of the 
best fields of farms where the fighting took 
place. These were the furrows where the 
dead had been hastily covered the day of 
the battle or the days that followed. Graves 
were in gardens, along the roads, in fence 
corners, by springs and streams, and under 
trees. 

In March 1865 the State of Maryland, by 
an act of the legislature appropriated $7,000 
and appointed four trustees to purchase and 
enclose a suitable lot on ground on the 
Antietam Battlefield as a final resting place 
for the remains of the brave soldiers on both 
sides, the boys of the North and the boys 
of the South. Appropriations by other 
Northern States, whose troops participated 
in the battle, together with an additional 
$8,000 from Maryland placed at the disposal 
of the board of trustees, brought the total 
to about $70,000. When the lot was pur- 
chased, however, the Northern States refused 
to advance their money if southern soldiers 
were to be interred therein. On the lot was 
a large rock where it was known General 
Lee had stood when he watched the battle of 
the afternoon. They demanded that this 
be blown out in order that their honored 
dead be not contaminated with treason. 

So the national cemetery became a Union 
cemetery only. The work of removing the 
Union dead from the Antietam Battlefield 
and South Mountain commenced in October 
of 1866 and was finished in August 1867. The 
number of bodies buried in this cemetery 
was 4,759 of which 1,848 are unknown dead. 
More Union dead are buried at Antietam 
than at Gettysburg. 

The Confederate dead remained untouched 
except souvenir hunters who scratched out 
bones, bullets, buttons, and belt buckles for 
mementos. But every large rain washed 
out a number of bones. No one was respon- 
sible for their reburial, so many bones re- 
mained to bleach or wash away in the flood 
waters of other hard rains. Some bones were 
even built into stone walls or into stone 
fences. The South had lost so much of its 
wealth during the war that nothing could 
be done by it to remedy these circumstances. 

The new-born organizations of Confed- 
erate Veterans and the Sons and Daughters 
of the Confederacy did all in their power to 
awaken an interest that would provide a 
more respectable situation for their hon- 
ored dead. In 1870 a provision was made 
by the Maryland Legislature for the decent 
burial of the bones of dead southern soldiers, 
many of whom were sons of Maryland. The 
sum of $5,000 was appropriated and the Gov- 
ernor was authorized to appoint trustees to 
the custody of the money and have the work 
done. 

Governor Bowie named Henry Kyd Douglas, 

Freaner, and James H. Gambrill to 
the board of trustees. Sums of money were 
contributed by the States of Virginia and 
West Virginia. The trustees purchased a 
portion of Rose Hill Cemetery along South 
Potomac Street in Hagerstown, which they 
ornamented with a fine monument and 
called their reservation the Washington 
Cemetery. It was dedicated on the 15th of 
June 1877. At the dedication there was a 
great gathering of people and Gen. Fitzhugh 
Lee of the Confederate Army was the orator 
of the day. Later he became Governor of 
Virginia. 

As early as 1872 the work of removing the 
bones of the Confederate soldiers to this 
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cemetery had begun. All identifications of 
the skeletons were lost. The bones of 2,500 
men were interred. 

They were buried in a large mounds at 
first, which were leveled off into graves later. 
A number of Confederate graves, in addition 
to those of South Mountain and Antietam, 
along the Greencastle-Williamsport Pike, 
along the northern roads leading into 
Hagerstown, also at Funkstown, St. James, 
and Williamsport, put there during the re- 
treat from Gettysburg, together with graves 
of McCausland Raid of 1864, were opened 
and the bones were removed to the Washing- 
ton Cemetery. The last bones of a boy in 
gray were interred about 25 years ago. The 
bones were uncovered at Gettysburg when a 
road was being constructed on the battle- 
field there. 

The grounds of Washington Cemetery, 
where the graves are, is marked off on the 
south side by 15 granite blocks or posts con- 
nected with a powerful iron chain. One 
speaker represented them to be the 15 States 
that would have made up the Confederacy 
had the South won. The border States of 
Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri 
are included. The South never recognized 
West Virginia as an independent border State. 
In front of the monument are 7 granite posts 
connected by a heavy chain representing the 
original Confederate States. To the right 
are 7 other granite blocks with a heavy chain 
attached; why this should not be 11 repre- 
senting Virginia, Arkansas, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee that joined the 7 original 
Confederate States fs not clear. In front of 
the monument outside the circle of graves 
is the speaker's rostrum built of stone in 
1914. Maryland has the soldiers’ cemetery 
marked off from Rose Hill with posts of 
granite bearing the Maryland seal. 

The monument faces the graves of the 
dead; it is a marble statue of a maiden lean- 
ing on an anchor. She represents hope—the 
hope these men had when they died for a 
great Southland. But now that the war is 
over that hope was translated into a new 
beginning of the South. They accepted the 
old South's surrender and the start of a new 
day for its people. Not a soldier who wore 
the gray after the surrender carried on 
guerilla warfare or a gangster revenge fight. 
He stepped from the trenches into the fur- 
row; his horses “that charged Federal guns 
marched before the plow, and fields that ran 
red with blood in April were green with 
harvests in June.” The South lost the war 
but gained the peace. 

There are three inscriptions on the monu- 
ment. On its front are these words: “The 
State of Maryland has provided this ceme- 
tery and erected this monument to per- 
petuate the memory of the Confederate dead 
who fell at Antietam and South Mountain.” 
On the right side is inscribed, The State of 
Virginia has contributed toward the burial 
of her dead within this cemetery.” On the 
left side, we read: The State of West Virgi- 
nia has contributed to the burial of her dead 
within this cemetery.” 


To Persons Interested in Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MERWIN COAD 


or Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, since the 
omnibus farm bill was submitted by the 
Kennedy administration much distorted 
propaganda concerning it has been dis- 
seminated by some of its opponents. It 
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is incredible to me how the American 
Farm Bureau makes everything so simple 
by saying a program is all good or all 
bad. Every Benson proposal was good 
and now every Freeman proposal is all 
bad. One constituent, after a particu- 
larly vehement tirade against H.R. 6400 
in which he said the whole bill should 
be killed, was asked if he were opposed 
to the school lunch program, wool pro- 
fram, and so forth. He seemed quite 
surprised to learn that they were in this 
bill as well as several other noncontro- 
versial items. If we are going to legis- 
late in the best interests of the Nation 
and American agriculture I believe we 
have to make sure our farmers and agri- 
cultural leaders fully understand what is 
in this bill in order that they may prop- 
erly evaluate it. 


A letter from one group interested in 
sound agricultural programs has just 
come to my attention and under unani- 
Mous consent I include a copy of this 
letter from Robert M. Koch, president 
of the National Limestone Institute to 
Persons interested in agriculture: 

May 16, 1961. 
To persons interested in agriculture: 

As has been our custom, we attempt to 
call to your attention developments here in 
Washington which we think will be of in- 
terest to you and which we believe your lo- 
cal press and other information-media do 
hot make available to you—at least not in 
as much detail as you would like. 

I am sure everyone knows that the so- 
Called omnibus farm bills (H.R. 6400 and 
S. 1643) embodying many of the Kennedy 
administration’s proposals for getting our 
agricultural plant in order were introduced 
in their respective Houses by Senator ELLEN- 
DER, of Louisiana, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and Con- 
gressman Cootxr, of North Carolina, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture. The statements made by these two 
key legislators at the time the bills were in- 
troduced haye been reproduced from the 
Concressionat Rrconn and are enclosed. 


Anyone who has access to the American 
Bureau publicity knows that they have 

been bitterly attacking these bills. The Na- 
tional Grange under the leadership of Her- 
schel Newsom, master of the Grange, and the 
Farmers’ Union under the leadership of 
President James Patton have endorsed these 
bills. The Georgia State Farm Bureau has 
already broken away from the national group 
On this issue, and others are expected to 
follow suit. The Georgia Farm Bureau 
President advised Charles Shuman, the 
President of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, that his group was convinced 
that unless this bill or a modified version of 
it was enacted into law, sooner or later we 
Would have no national farm program. 
Many Congressmen, under the terrific bar- 
Tage of distorted material from Mr. Shuman 
and his coworkers, are confused because 
they are getting practically nothing to coun- 
teract this. (Three leading farm legislators 
told me just last Saturday morning that 
they had received nothing but slanted let- 
RoN full of misstatements attacking these 

8.) 

On the other hand, there are a number of 
Congressmen who fully understand the bills 
and believe that the Congress should not 
turn over so much authority to the Execu- 
tive and only retain a veto power. Many 
others, however, point to the failure of our 
Present approach and believe we should try 
Something different, particularly in those 
areas which have acute problems. Further- 
more, nothing in these bills prevents the 
Congress from exercising their present leg- 
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islative processes in developing farm legis- 
lation. 

While some are damning the bills in no 
uncertain terms others aré saying that these 
bills are the Magna Carta for farm people. 
It provides the machinery whereby farmers 
themselves working with the Secretary of 
Agriculture can work out and propose solu- 
tions to their own problems on a commodity- 
by-commodity basis. The objectives of these 
bills are: = 

1. To improve and protect farm prices and 
farm income. 

2. To increase farmer participation in the 
development of farm programs. 

3. To adjust supplies of agricultural com- 
modities in line with the requirements there- 
for. 

4. To improve distribution and expand ex- 
ports of agricultural commodities. 

5. To liberalize and extend farm credit 
services. 

6. To protect the interest of consumers. 

While some are saying it gives too much 
authority to the Secretary, others believe ade- 
quate safeguards are provided. Plans pro- 
posed by farm advisory committees which in- 
volve controls or price supports must be ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agricuiture who 
will protect the interest of other commodity 
groups; approved by the President of the 
United States who will be mindful of the 
interest of all the people; may be vetoed by 
either House of the Congress who are con- 
cerned about the interests of their own con- 
stituents as well as the general public; and 
finally, must be approved by a vote of two- 
thirds of the farmers affected who vote in 
a referendum conducted for this purpose. 
Most people feel that these are not only ade- 
quate provisions but an excellent blueprint 
of practical democratic procedure. 

Congress will have more, rather than less 
power under these bills, as some of its critics 
maintain. For example, under existing legis- 
lation, the Secretary of Agriculture has wide 
latitude and discretion with respect to the 
size of allotments and quotas and the level 
of price support, whereas under these bills 
either House of the Congress could exercise 
veto power. 

Neither would these bills disturb existing 
programs where they are working satisfac- 
torily and the producers concerned are satis- 
fied. By the same token, producer groups 
who have no program and who do not want 
one, would continue exactly as they are now. 

It seems to me that this approach is in 
keeping with President Kennedy's determina- 
tion to see that farmers have an opportunity 
to achieve an income comparable to that 
achieved by other segments of our economy 
for comparable investments in labor and 
capital. - 

The following are some recent quotes 
which illustrate Secretary Freeman's think- 
ing and give the basis for the policies out- 
lined in these bills: 

“The problems of agriculture in the United 
States today, and the prevailing: attitudes 
toward these problems, present us with a 
paradox that is both disconcerting and chal- 
lenging. Agriculture in America today is 
an industry that, in terms of fulfilling its 
primary function, has achieved phenomenal 
success. For the primary function of agri- 
culture is to provide food and fiber to meet 
human needs. Nowhere on earth, and never 
in history, has agriculture met this function 
50 well as it has in the United States today. 
The American consumer is better fed, and 
at lower real cost, then ever before. Amer- 
ican agriculture has abolished here in Amer- 
ica, one of mankind's oldest anxieties, the 
fear of hunger and famine. Yet American 
agriculture is referred to more often in terms 
of surplus or subsidy than in terms of suc- 
cess. One reason why this is so is that, 
successful as American agriculture has been 
in achieving this major function, it does 
not today provide to farmers the reward that 
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their success deserves. I assure you that 
you and all other members of ASC Com- 
mittees will be encouraged to accept every 
responsibility which, under the law, I can 
share with you in the deyelopment and ad- 
ministration of farm programs. You have 
the greatest stake of all in the successful 
administration of farm programs. Farming 
is your business, your future, and the hope 
of your children for education and opportu- 
nity. It is our firm belief that the ASC 
farmer-committee system is the most ef- 
fective and economical method of operation 
if it operates as-originally conceived under 
enabling legislation. We intend to see that 
the committee system functions with full 
authority and responsibility in the days 
ahead.” 

You will note that two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the farmer advisory committees who 
must consult and advise with the Secretary 
in working out solutions to farm problems 
on a commodity-by-commodity basis, must 
be nominated by county ASC committees. 
This demonstrates the faith and confidence 
which the sponsors of these bills, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture have in these committees. 

I am confident that if you review these 
bills you will find much of it that you can 
back without reservation. If there are parts 
you cannot subscribe to, I hope you will 
not be completely against the bills as the 
American Farm Bureau leadership is. Amer- 
ican democracy has always been a comprom- 
ise of many and frequently divergent views. 
For example, the administration and the 
congressional committees have already dis- 
cussed modification of certain provisions 
and are in complete agreement on several 
points. 

From my talks with agricultural leaders, 
farmers and people like myself who want 
to do what they can to help American agri- 
culture, I am confident that there is much 
in these bills which has universal support 
amongst the rank and file of farmers. Now 
that we have a Secretary of Agriculture who 
not only wants to do something for farm- 
ers but wants to make sure the American 
consumer fully appreciates the terrific job 
farmers have been doing for them let's give 
him the tools he thinks he needs. Congress 
can always veto a program or for that mat- 
ter withdraw any provisions of these bills, 
Any Congress can change any law because, 
under our system of Government, no Con-. 
gress can bind another. 

I hope that, after reviewing this mate- 
rial as well as whatever other information 
comes to your attention, you will help de- 
mocracy be effective by getting your views to 
your Congressman and your Senator. I hope 
you will let Senator ELLENDER and Congress- 
man Coo xx, the men who will have to guide 
this legislation through the Congress, know 
you feel—and get your neighbors and local 
farm organizations to go on record too. 
Many fair-minded Congressmen, who have 
been getting the distortions as outlined so 
well in the enclosed reproduction of this 
week's Kiplinger Letter, would, in my opin- 
ion, welcome the views of their constituents 
on this important legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert M. KOCH, 
President. 


No Man's Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have read with interest the article 
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printed below from the 1960 issue of the 
Labor Law Journal, written by Jonathan 
Matthew Purver, which deals with Su- 
preme Court decisions leading up to the 
1959 amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and feel that the scholarly manner 
in which the background material is pre- 
sented will be of interest to my col- 
leagues. It is my hope that Congress 
will see fit to scrutinize this entire matter 
carefully. 

THE SUPREME COURT AND THE FEDERAL-STATE 

No Max's LAND 


(By Jonathan Matthew Purver) 


(This article examines the constitutional 
sources from which the doctrine of pre- 
emption developed and the Supreme Court's 
decisions pointing the way for Congress to 
correct flaws in the legislative structure. 
The publication of this article was recom- 
mended by Paul Prasow, a lecturer in per- 
sonnel management and industrial relations 
at the University of California at Los An- 
geles. Mr. Purver is a senior honor student 
at UCLA.) 

Mr, Justice Frankfurter has maintained 
that one function of the Supreme Court is 
to study the balance between the respective 
spheres of Federal and State power.’ Indeed, 
not only has the Court studied this balance, 
but it has in great part determined the re- 
spective spheres of Federal and State juris- 
diction through its decisions which have 
established Federal cupsrsession with respect 
to congressional labor legislation. 

The principle of superse:rion, as discussed 
by the Court, is that once Congress has 
legislated within a particular field, State lèg- 
islation within this field will be inoperative. 
It thus happens that, upon occasion, State 
legislation will be conridercd invalid—or 
“preempted"—because of the existence of 
Federal legislation in that area, even though 
such Federal legislation may appear too gen- 
eral to apply in that instance. In such cases 
a no man’s land is created within the legal 
system in that the State is not permitted to 
act because of Federal legislation, although, 
at the same time, the Federal Government 
does not act because its legislation is too 
general in nature and does not provide for 
action in the specific case at hand. 

The effect of Supreme Court decisions 
with respect to Federal preemption in rela- 
tion to labor legislation has been to place 
this no man’s land“ of labor law generally 
within Federal hands, and to allow congres- 
sional labor legislation of a general nature 
to be so construed as to apply to specific 
cases arising thereunder. Before we dis- 
cuss and analyze these Court decisions, we 
shall examine the constitutional sources 
from which the doctrine of preemption de- 
veloped in the United States and the legis- 
lation which interjected this doctrine into 
the area of Federal labor law. 

The constitutional basis for supersession 
is found in section 2, article VI, of the Con- 
stitution—the “supremacy clause”—which 
states that “[tjhis Constitution, and the 
laws of the United States * shall be the 
supreme law of the land; and the judges 
in every State shall be bound thereby, any- 
thing in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
The more specific legislative basis of Fed- 
eral supersession in the labor field is found 
4 Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947. 

Whereas the National Labor Relations Act 
of 1935 (Wagner Act) had set down specific 
actions which the Government would con- 
sider to be unfair labor practices on the 
part of employers, it did not attempt to de- 
termine unfair labor practices on the part 
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of labor organizations or their agents. Thus, 
it remained primarly within the jurisdiction 
of the States to deal with such union activ 
ties as strikes, picketing and boycotts. 
Labor Management Relations Act of 1947, 
which amended the Wagner Act, left intact 
that part of the Wagner Act specifying unfair 
labor practices of employers, but added a 
section delineating unfair labor practices by 
labor organizations as well. It placed boy- 
cotts and other unlawful combinations with- 
in the jurisdiction of both State and Fed- 
eral courts. 

Supreme Court decisions (hereinafter dis- 
cussed) relating to Federal labor legislation 
more specifically, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act of 1935 and the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947—permitted the Fed- 
eral Government to preempt jurisdiction 
with respect to certain sections of these acts 
in areas formerly considered within the limits 
of State authorities. 

As the following cases are studied it wiil 
be seen that “it is not [always] easy for a 
State court to decide * * * whether the 
subject matter lot a labor case] is the con- 
cern exclusively of the Federal Board and 
withdrawn from the State.“ The Supreme 
Court has in some instances set those 
boundaries, while in other cases it has re- 
fused to act in this regard, thus requiring 
congressional legislation to clarify the scope 
of the functioning of the National Labor 
Relations Board. These cases shall in turn 
be discussed. 

The remainder of this article shall be de- 
voted to an analysis and examination of the 
effects of several specific Supreme Court de- 


cisions upon jurisdictional problems created . 


by Federal labor legislation and upon the 
creation and administration of Federal labor 
law with respect to the “no man’s land,” cul- 
minating in the passage of the Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959. 

During the period from 1946 to 1955, the 
Supreme Court affirmed the doctrine of Fed- 
eral ption of State legislation in the 
field of labor law through four leading de- 
cisions. Each of the last three of these de- 
cisions relied heavily upon the. precedent 
established in the case immediately preced- 
ing it. The first of the group, however, the 
Bethlehem case, looked to the Shreveport 
doctrine of 1914 for precedent. 


BETHLEHEM CASE 


The first of these cases, Bethlehem Steel 
Company v. New York State Labor Relations 
Board (12 L.C. par. 51,245, 330 US. 767 
(1947)), was brought before the US. Su- 
preme Court upon appeal from the Court 
of Appeals of New York in 1946. The issue 
in question arose from the fact that the 
National Labor Relations Board had asserted 
general jurisdiction over unions of foremen 
employed by industries subject to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. The NLRB had 
then refused to certify such unions as col- 
lective bargaining representatives on the 
grounds that it would obstruct the pur- 
poses of the act. The Board also maintained 
that the New York State Labor Relations 
Board could not certify such unions, because 
for it to do so would conflict with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and, consequently, 
with the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion. The Circuit Court of Appeals in New 
York had, nonetheless, upheld the State 
labor relations board in such certifications, 
and the Bethlehem Steel Co. brought the 
case before the U.S. Supreme Court on 
appeal. 

Mr. Justice Jackson delivered the opinion 
of the Court, stating that “[t]heir [New 
York's] labor relations are primarily of in- 
terest to the State * . [But] the sub- 
ject matter is one reachable * * * under 
the Federal commerce power, not because it 
is interstate commerce but because 
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Congress can reach admittedly local and 
intrastate activities.. 

In support of this position, the Court cited 
Houston, East and West Tezas Railway Com- 
pany v. U.S. (234 US. 342 (1914))—the 
Shreveport Rate Case of 1914—in which Mr. 
Justice Hughes handed down the classic doc- 
trine that Congress may, upon occasion, 
regulate local and intrastate commerce “to 
foster and protect interstate commerce." 

With respect to the no man's land“ in 
labor law, under which prosecution is difi- 
cult because jurisdiction is uncertain, Jack- 
son held that “the mere fact of delegation 
of [Congressional] power to deal with the 
general matter, without agency action, might 
Prelude any State action if It is clear that 
Congress has intended no regulation except 
its own.” 

The Court made clear that Congress may 
intentionally reserve to itself specific powers 
without creating agencies to exercise these 
powers; and that, in such case, jurisdiction 
is removed from the respective States. But 
in the instant case, Congress was even more 
specific, and the certification of a union as 
& bargaining representative was clearly with- 
in the hands of the NLRB.? The opinion of 
the lower court was reversed. 

The Bethlehem case was consolidated with 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation v. Kelley 
(12 L.C., par. 61,245, 330 U.S. 767 (1947), de- 
cided on the same day (April 7). The Beth- 
lehem doctrine was an affirmation of Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company v. NLRB (12 L.C., 
par. 51,240, 330 U.S. 485 (1947), decided 8 
month earlier, in which Mr. Justice Jack- 
son expressed the opinion of the Court that 
foremen were employees“ within the mean- 
23 the National Labor Relations Act of 


LA CROSSE DECISION 


The second case in the series, La Crosse 
Telephone Corporation v. Wisconsin Employ- 
ment Relations Board 16 L.C., par. 64,913, 336 
U.S. 18 (1949), was brought before the U.S. 
Supreme Court upon appeal from the 
Supreme Court of the State of Wisconsin in 
1949, The issue herein arose from the fact 
that the NLRB has assumed jurisdiction over 
the industry in question, but the NLRB’s 
Standards were different from those applied 
by the Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board, the State agency. 

Mr. Justice Douglas delivered the opinion 
of the Court. He looked to the Bethlehem 
case for precedent in determining whether, 
in the present case, the Wisconsin board's 
certification of u certain union—as the bar- 
gaining agent of the employees of La Crosse 
Telephone Co.—was in conflict with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. The Court held 
that “certification by a State board under 
a different or conflicting theory of repre- 
sentation may * * * be as readily disrup- 
tive of the practice under the Federal act as 
i= the orders of the two boards made a head- 
on collision,” and that the State board had 
in this case presented such conflict. 

Equally important, the Court maintained 
that the National Labor Relations Act would 
have been controlling even it it had not been 
applied in any formal way to the particular 
employees. In its decision, reversing the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, which had up- 
held the Wisconsin board’s certification, the 
U.S. Supreme Court brought congressional 
labor legisJation within the realm of the 
Supremacy clause to a still greater extent 
than it had in the Bethlehem case—in that 
now ‘not only was the Federal labor law 
clearly supreme, but is was supreme even 
when it did not specify the particular type of 
employee in question. 

GARNER VERSUS TEAMSTERS UNION © 


The third case in the series, Garner v. 
Teamsters Union (24 L.C., par. 68,020, 346 
U.S. 485 (1953)), was brought before the 
Court upon writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
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Court of Pennsylvania in 1953, and it estab- 
lished the importance of determining the 
correct tribunal before which a labor case 
arising under the Taft-Hartley Act can be 
tried. The issue in question here resulted 
from a Pennsylvania attempt to assume 
jurisdiction to enjoin peaceful and orderly 
picketing for the purpose of forcing an em- 
ployer to coerce his employees to join a labor 
organization 


Mr. Justice Jackson delivered the opinion 
of the Court. The Court held that where a 
labor dispute affects interstate commerce, a 
State—in this case, Pennsylvania—lacks 
jurisdiction to enjoin “peaceful and orderly 
Picketing.“ The reasoning of the Court 
was that the enforcement of “public right,” 
a Federal function, supersedes the enforce- 
ment of “private right,” generally a State 
function.. Here the Court looked for prece- 
dent in Amalgamated Utility Workers v. 
Consolidated Edison Company (2 L. O. 
par. 17,055, 309 U.S. 261 (1940), which held 
that the NLRB is “a public agency acting in 
the public interest.” 

Secondly, the Court examined the con- 
gressional debates over passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and, noting the importance of 
Correctly interpreting the “congressional 
will,” held that “[t]he National Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act * * * leaves much 
to the States, though Congress has refrained 
from telling us how much. We must spell 
Out from conflicting indications of congres- 
sional will the area’ in which State action 
ig still permissible.” 

While the Court maintained that the 
Present case concerned a labor area in which 
State action was not permitted, it established 
the more important concept that henceforth 
it would be the Supreme Court which would, 
When possible, interpret this 
will” with respect to the labor field, as ex- 
Pressed through labor legislation coming be- 
fore the Court. 

Third, and finally, the Court held that 
Part of “[fjederaj law * consists of sub- 
Stituting Federal statute law applied by ad- 
Ministrative procedures in the public in- 
terest in the place of individual suits in 
courts to enforce common law doctrines of 
Private right.” 

The Court thus clearly enunciated the 
doctrine that labor law was to be interpreted 
in such manner as to place it “within the 
realm of public interest,” and that this was 
to be done by encouraging such litigation 
within the framework of Federal tribunals. 

The decision of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court, which had deprived petititioners the 
injunction sought, was affirmed. 


WEBER V. ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 


The fourth and final case discussed, Weber 
V. Anheuser-Busch, Inc. (cited at footnote 
2), was brought before the Supreme Court 
in 1955. The Weber case, in addition to re- 
affirming the decisions of the earlier three 
Cases by citing them as precedent, estab- 
lished several additional doctrines with re- 
5 5 to supersession of State labor legisla- 

on. 

The issue here in question grew out of the 

ance of an injunction by the State circuit 
court, enjoining the International Associa- 
tlon of Machinists Union, an AFL affiliate, 
from striking the St. Louis Anheuser plant. 
The injunction was upheld by the State 
Supreme court, and from there it went to 
the U.S. Supreme Court by certiorari. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter delivered the opin- 
lon of the Court, first holding that the prin- 
cipal question that the case raises 
lis] whether the State court had jurisdic- 
tion to enjoin the IAM’s conduct or whether 
its jurisdiction had been preempted by * * + 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

To this question the Court cited the 
Garner case, and held that la] State may 
not enjoin under its own labor statute con- 
duct which has been made an ‘unfair labor 
Practice“ under the Federal statutes.” 
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Thus far the Court followed the lines of 
precedent of the earlier three preemptory 
cases. At this point, however, the Court 
enunciated a new doctrine, holding that 
Congress did not intend by the Labor Man- 
agement Relations. Act of 1947 to deprive 
State courts of jurisdiction in all labor dis- 
putes affecting interstate commerce, but 
merely in those situations covered by the 
Federal law; and that by the Taft-Hartley 
Act, Congress did not exhaust the full sweep 
of legislative power over industrial relations 
given by the commerce clause.” 

The Court made clear that, in the instant 
case, the decision of the State court would 
be reversed not because Congress had full 
sweep of power over labor legislation, but 
because the particular Missouri antitrust 
laws here at. issue conflicted with those un- 
fair labor practices covered under the Na- 
tlonal Labor Relations Act. Moreover, Jus- 
tice Frankfurter clted United Construction 
Workers v. Laburnum Construction Corpora- 
tion (26 L. C., par. 68,460, 347 U.S. 656 (1954) ) 
to show that State courts can grant relief 
against conduct violating both the National 
Labor Relations Act and State statutes or 
common law, where such relief is not avail- 
able under the National Labor Relations Act 
and where it does not conflict with remedies 
available through National Labor Relations 
Board proceedings. 

The Court also cited Allen-Bradley Local 
1111 v. Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board (5 L.C., par. 51,135, 315 U.S. 740 
(1942)) as an example of how State courts 
could enjoin mass picketing, which was a 
breach of the peace, by the use of State 
“police power,” so as to avert local violence, 

The importance of the Anheuser case is 
that, although reversing and remanding the 
Missouri Supreme Court, it made it clear that 
the State courts still retain a great measure 
of power to deal with labor problems, and 
that Federal labor legislation, while superior 
to State Iabor legislation, leaves much in the 
field of labor legislation to the discretion 
of the several State legislatures." 


CONCLUSIONS 


Thus, the Supreme Court, beginning with 
the Bethlehem case, clearly established the 
supremacy of Federal labor legislation with 
respect to the National Labor Relations Act 
of 1935; in the LaCrosse case, with respect 
to conflicting State labor legislation; and, 
finally, with respect to the Taft-Hartley Act 
in the Garner and Anheuser cases. 

Passage of section 701, title 7 of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
of 1959, which substantially removes the 
“no man’s land” in labor law, was in part 
influenced by various Supreme Court deci- 
sions—notably with respect to the Bethle- 
hem, LaCrosse, Garner, and Weber decisions. 

As has been discussed, the effect of these 
decisions was to preclude State labor boards 
from asserting jurisdiction over matters 
covered by Federal legislation, even though 
a gap may have existed in the National La- 
bor Relations Board's jurisdiction. By 1957, 
the States finally began to accept this “doc- 
trine.““ The Court, thus, would not take 
the position of construing inadequate con- 
gressional labor legislation to fill gaps in the 
law. Rather, the Court interpreted such leg- 
islation as literally as possible, sometimes 
denying State labor boards’ jurisdiction even 
though the preemptory Federal labor legis- 
lation created a “no man's land.” 

A recent example of the above-mentioned 
situation is Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America v. Fair- 
lawn Meats (32 L.C. par. 70,564, 353 U.S. 20 
(1957)), in which the Court maintained it 
was never the intention of Congress to have 
the Supreme Court decide “how consistent 
with Federal policy a State [labor] law must 
be,” but that such decision was in the first 
instance given to the Board—although exist- 
ing Federal legislation did not make this 
entirely clear. 
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Another example is Guss v. Utah Labor 
Relations Board (32 L.C., par. 70,563, 353 
U.S. 1 (1957)), in which the Court held that 
a State is not free to exercise authority to 
regulate activities covered by the National 
Labor Relations Act even when the National 
Labor Relations Board declines jurisdiction 
of the specific case over which the State 
board wishes to assert jurisdiction. 

The Amalgamated and Guss decisions thus 
answered the one question left unsettled in 
the Garner case: Could the State law apply 
if the National Labor Relations Board de- 
clined to exercise its jurisdiction? In the 
above cases, the Court answered in the nega- 
tive. 

For this reason, I disagree with a 1957 opin- 
ion of the American Bar Association that 
“the Supreme Court opinion is, in a sense, 
merely a rationalization of the artlessly 
drawn legislative command. . 

The Court has constantly maintained that 
“Congress is free to change the [no man’s 
land] situation at will,""* and that the Court 
indeed will not rationalize inadequate legis- 
lation but rather will indicate the need for 
better legislation to take its place. Prior to 
1953, the Watkins-Smith and the Ives labor 
bills, both of which aimed at allowing the 
Board to cede jurisdiction to State boards 
when a case had an “insubstantial” effect 
upon Interstate commerce, failed Senate pas- 
sage. 

Beginning with the Garner case in 1953, 
the Supreme Court decided no less than 16 
cases with respect to jurisdictional problems 
created by Federal labor legislation; and in 
nearly all cases the Court suggested more 
adequate congressional legislation to cover 
this void. 

In September of 1959, Congress passed the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959. Title 7, section 701(a), reads: 

“(c)(1) The Board, in its discretion, may 
+ * + decline to assert jurisdiction over any 
labor dispute involving any class or category 
of employers, where, in the opinion of the 
Board, the effect of such labor dispute on 
commerce is not sufficiently substantial to 
warrant the exercise of its Jurisdiction. * * * 


“(2) Nothing in this act shall be deemed 
to prevent or bar any agency or the courts of 
any State * * * from asuming and asserting 
jurisdiction over labor disputes over which 
bes Board declines * * * to assert jurisdic- 

on.“ 

The Supreme Court thus played a vital 
role not simply in affecting existing labor 
legislation, but also in creating Federal labor 
legislation with respect to the “no man's 

land“ of American labor law. The Court in 
so many instances had refrained from being 
placed in the position of having to decide at 
what point a labor dispute substantially in- 
volves interstate commerce that Congress 
was finally compelled to clarify that hence- 
forth it would be the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board which could rightfully deter- 
mine that point, and could, if it wished, 
delegate certain phases of its jurisdiction to 
the respective State labor boards. 

Thus, the Supreme Court, acting its part 
in the Federal trilogy of legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial branches, has, by deter- 
mining the relation between Federal and 
State labor legislative action, pointed the 
way for Congress to correct flaws in the leg- 
islative structure and thus, in turn, imple- 
ment executive action called for in the pub- 
lic interest. 


Frankfurter, 98 Proceedings of Amer. 
Phil. Soc. 233 (1954). 

2 Weber » Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 27 L. C., 
par. 69,064, 348 U.S. 468, 481 (1955). 

* Justices Frankfurter, Murphy, and Rut- 
ledge filed separate opinions to the effect 
that New York should have been able to act, 
following pragmatic, rather than strict con- 
stitutional, reasoning, 
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\ when the picketing disrupts the peace 
and order, the State, in that case, may be 
allowed to move in under its police power 
even though Federal law be involved. 

The most recent decision involving Fed- 
eral preemption legislation is Youngdaht v. 
Rainfair, Inc., 33 L. C., par. 71,120, 355 U.S. 
131 (1957), which enunciates the doctrines 
of the latter four cases while adding no new 
concepts to the field of labor legislation. 

“States refused their jurisdiction in many 
cases; most notable are Gallub Motors v. Lo- 
cal 259, UAW, 20 S. LR. B., No. 36 (N. V., 
1957) and Aaron Bring Bay Ridge, Inc., v. 
Local 917, IBT, 21 S.L.R.B. No. 28 (N. X., 
1958). 

1957 Proceedings of the ABA Labor Rela- 
tions Law Section (Chicago 37, III.), p. 67. 

Guss v. Utah Labor Relations Board, cited 
in text; Chief Justice Warren speaking. 

S. B. 1723 and S.B. 1772. 


Members of Congress Have Little Time 
To Think 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial comment appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post of April 22, 
1961. It touches a problem which is 
with all of us. 

Our MEMBERS or CONGRESS Have Too LITTLE 
Time To THINK 

It was all very disillusioning. I went to 
Washington to see Congress at work. I 
viewed the House and Senate debates, but 
where were all the Members? Each Chamber 
was practically empty. Oh, yes; we went to 
one or two hearings, but neither hearing had 
a quorum. Is this the way our laws are 
made?” 

These are the comments of a high-school 
student who is interested in public affairs 
after a visit to the U.S. Capitol. Adult ques- 
tions or statements are similar, but fre- 
quently in a cynical vein. 

Despite outward appearances, Congress 
works hard and conscientiously at its tre- 
mendous task. 

During the last Congress more than 20,000 
bills were introduced—15,506 in the House 
and 4,658 in the Senate. Of course, this 
number of bills includes some duplications 
and various bills which were not under ac- 
tive review, However, a considerable num- 
ber of them were analyzed and considered. 
And 800 of them were passed by both Houses 
and were added to the law of the land in 
their original or amended form. 

However, the detailed study of all of these 
bills cannot be accomplished on the House 
floor or on the Senate floor. Therefore, pre- 
liminary and careful evaluation of all of 
these bills is distributed by subject matter 
among 16 Senate committees and 20 com- 
mittees of the House, plus additional select 
and joint committees. Every Member is on 
at least one committee; many serve on two 
or more committees. Each committee is 
busy with hearings and executive sessions. 
For example, the House Ways and Means 
Committee of the last Congress heard 703 
witnesses during 62 days of public hear- 
ings. Numerous executive sessions followed 
each of these hearings. More than 2,100 
bills were referred to this committee. It 
reported favorably on 98 bills, and 61 be- 
came laws. 
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Members of Congress have competent 
staffs, but in the final analysis each legis- 
lator must make his own decisions. When 
does the Member of Congress do his medi- 
tating? That is a question which many 
Members of Congress ask themselves. 


The Bewildering Issue of Capital 
Punishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by the Hon- 
orable James V. Bennett, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons in Washing- 
ton: 

WANTED: A Farr DEAL For PRISONERS—IV— 
Tue BEWILDERING ISSUE OF CAPITAL PUN- 
ISHMENT 

(By James V. Bennett) 

WasHIncGTon.—Not long ago I attended the 
funeral of a friend. As I entered the ves- 
tibule I noticed one of the church officials 
standing by and recognized him as a man 
who had once been sentenced to death. Dur- 
ing the services I sat beside another man, 
who had once been similarly doomed and 
who for 20 years has led a spotless life as 
a hard-working civil servant. 

Following his conviction and sentence, 
questions arose as to his actual guilt. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt commuted his term to life 
imprisonment, and later when a full-fledged 
investigation established his innocence, re- 
leased him from prison. 

He received full pardon from President 
Truman. 

The man who was now serving his church 
had his death sentence commuted to life 
imprisonment, and following another com- 
mutation further reducing his sentence, he 
was paroled. Since that time he has de- 
voted his life to the assistance of troubled 
and unfortunate persons. 

These cases make me, and no doubt you, 
question whether we should retain the capi- 
tal penalty. 

But my life's work has been the protection 
of society and that is a responsibility that 
carries with it little room for sentiment, 

I cannot help but think of two men now 
serving out their lives in Federal prisons. 

One 1s still in his twenties, as violent and 
mutinous an individual as ever a prison held. 
On separate occasions he has killed one fel- 
low inmate and seriously stabbed another. 
There is no question that unless he is closely 
guarded he will kill again. 

The other is an old man now. Early in his 
prison career he stabbed one inmate and 
a few years later killed a guard. For the 
protection of inmates and guards alike he 
had to be closely confined for decades. 

I have often wondered if any useful pur- 

can be served by the lifelong imprison- 
ment of these men. If they had paid the 
supreme penalty for their terrible crimes, 
would other inmates subsequently killed in 
prison brawls now be alive, would the lives 
of other guards killed in their efforts to pro- 
tect society have been spared? 

The capital punishment issue is indeed 
baffling, particularly in the wake of the 
Chessman case. 

It is true that although the number of 
executions has dwindled from two hundred 
25 years ago to 50 to 60 In recent years the 
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volume of homicides has not significantly in- 
creased, The number fluctuates between 
7,000 and 8,000 from year to year, 

However, who can say that the use of capi- 
tal punishment, regardless of the number ac- 
tually executed, has not had some effect in 
keeping tHe homicide rate down even 
though other crimes punishable by lesser 
penalties have increased enormously? 

I do not take issue with the abolitionists 
who point out the grimness of execution. I 
do contest their charge that it brutalizes 
those whose job it is to carry out the sen- 
tence when a court condemns a man to 
death. 

The strongest and most eloquent aboli- 
tionists have been prison wardens like Lewis 
Lawes of Sing Sing, James Johnston of Alca- 
traz, and Clinton Duffy of San Quentin. 
Confronted with the necessity of arranging 
an execution a prison warden's concern must 
be with the welfare of society, not the plight 
of the condemned. 

These men and others who know the 
facts about how the death penalty is 
actually applied in this country lost faith 
in it as an effective measure. 

I believe that the deterrent effect of the 
death penalty would be more effectively 
realized if its use were put on a more equit- 
able and judicious basis, and if some way 
could be found for minimizing the almost 
endless litigation that surrounds some of 
these cases. The Chessman case was kept 
going in the courts for 12 years. 

Unquestionably there are some crimes that 
are so heinous, so outrageous, that society 
recoils in such horror that execution is the 
only means of expressing it. 

The death penalty, in my opinion, should 
be retained for such offenses as murder for 
hire, murder involving a law enforcement 
officer engaged in his duties, the kidnaping 
and injury of a child, treason, bombing of 
an airplane, and bombing of innocent people 
in a school building or a church. 

For all other capital offenses now on the 
statute books, I would make the penalty life 
imprisonment. 

For the death penalty even under the cir- 
cumstances I have mentioned I would re- 
quire the concurrence of the judge and the 
jury. I would require a separate jury trial 
on the issue of sentence, as divorced from 
conviction. I would provide for an auto- 
matic psychiatric examination of the defend- 
ant prior to sentence, and I would provide 
for an automatic appeal. 

With these safeguards we could assure our- 
selves that the death sentence would not be 
lightly or indiscriminately used. 


Address by Hon. Stewart L. Udall, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, at the Tennessee 
River Tributaries Association and Elk 
River Development Association, Fay- 
etteville, Tenn., May 12, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I bring to your attention, 
and the attention of my other distin- 
guished colleagues, the very timely, 
pertinent, and interesting address made 
by our former colleague, Hon. Stewart L. 
Udall, who is now the distinguished Sec- 
retary of the Interior: 
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ADDRESS BY Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR, AT THE TENNESSEE RIVER 
‘TRIBUTARIES ASSOCIATION AND ELK River DE- 
VELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, FAYETTEVILLE, 
TENN., May 12, 1961 
You do me a unique honor in asking me to 

talk with you about development of water 
resources. You were in the front lines of 
the long battle for water development in this 
region when I was a schoolboy in a little Ari- 
zona ranch town, You were among the first 
New Frontiersmen because you were pioneers 
in a coordinated comprehensive river de- 
velopment plan. To all of you residents of 
the Tennessee Valley, the subject of water 
and its planned control and use is far from 
novel. 

I understand your valleywide association 
is only slightly more than a year old. You 
Can accomplish much through joint and co- 
ordinated action, and you hold it within your 
Power to be of considerable assistance to the 
directors of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
You are holding fast to the original bril- 
liant concept of TVA. You well realize that 
we can no longer afford to be piecemeal in 
Our development of water resources. We 
must devise plans which will transcend the 
interests of individual localities or agencies, 
and which will conform to a broad plan of 
integrated development of all the resources 
of a great watershed. This is no time for 
Standpatters, it is no time for the overly 
Cautious approach to resource development— 
it is a time for broad gaged planning and 
bold action. President Kennedy has told 
us, "Failures to act now may be opportuni- 
ties lost forever. 

- Years ago you and other farsighted men 

Set the pattern. You saw the opportunities 

Available in harnessing the mighty Tennessee 

and making it work for mankind. In sq 

doing, you made the three letters TVA 

Synonymous with the idea of overall basin 

development. 

It wasn't a simple matter. I'm sure many 
of you vividly rememer the slow and often 
disappointing struggle which you under- 
went before TVA became a reality. Perhaps 
by now, though, that stirring story is “old 
hat" to some of your neighbors in this valley. 
I know that you here tonight, representing 
various area development associations, haye 
not forgotten and will not forget. 

The world outside this beautiful valley 
of yours continues to hold up TVA as a 
Shining example of the best that man can 
accomplish in utilizing nature. Just 6 days 
ago, the Christian Science Monitor carried 
a long story about the Cauca Valley Corp., 
& new river development effort in the 
South American nation of Colombia. It 
quoted the English-speaking general man- 
ager of the CVC as saying, “We think we 
are admirably suited for a TVA-type develop- 
ment.” It isn't the admittedly great water 
development works of Russia that these 
South Americans look to as a guide—it is 
your own, our own, TVA. And so it goes, 
everywhere in the free world. Do not, your- 
Selves, become immune to the great accom- 
Plishments around you. 

Not all of the development of the Ten- 
nessee River region is to be spoken of in 
the past tense. Part of the job still remains 
to be done. I'm sure you recall the words 
of the late George Norris who said in his 
autobiography that: 

“This program of controlling the surplus 
floodwaters of the great Mississippi Valley 
by storage in natural reservoirs situated on 
the main stream and along the tributaries is 
an immense one. It may never be fulfilled. 
That depends entirely upon the vision of the 
American people. It will require a vast 
amount of money to complete it; it will take 
years of planning and of labor to meet fully 
all of its factors; and yet it offers the only 
Promise discovered by men for the effective 
control of floods and efficient conservation 
of natural resources.” 
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Yes, you have begun to make real use of 
your river system—but you've only begun, 
as George Norris foresaw. Now you face the 
challenge of continuing with his great 
vision—yes, and that of many others as well. 
You who continue to hold to the vision, 
you who still have the evangelist’s fervor 
and the salesman’s persistence, must work 
together with the officials of the TVA to com- 
plete this project that is of great importance 
to all America. One of the dreams that 
you in the Southeast have long held is 
that of joining the Tennessee and the Tom- 
bigbee to cut off 600 miles of the long water 
journey from your ports to the gulf. The 
TVA itself was once such a pipedream—who 
knows, perhaps your later efforts will be 
crowned with success. Certainly, this ad- 
ministration favors a stepped-up program 
of long-range planning now in the resources 
field, ~ 

You leaders realize, too, that river devel- 
opment doesn't necessarily mean great power 
dams or navigation channels on every water- 
course. You realize that some areas of this 
vast river basin are best suited for recrea- 
tion development, others are promising for 
intensive agricultural undertakings, such as 
your growing poultry industry, or timber 
production, and some spots are best re- 
tained for the benefit of wildlife. There's 
room on the big Tennessee and its tribu- 
taries for all kinds of development; Not 
every mile of the system can be developed 
as a new Pittsburgh—just as not every mile 
can be drained farmland, a river park or a 
wildlife refuge. But every mile can be de- 
veloped in some manner, with due consid- 
eration for economics and always with a 
progressive and farsighted standard of 
feasibility that holds great faith in the 
future: 

Listen again to George Norris’ words: 
“Every drop of water that falls from the 
heavens to the earth beneath should per- 
form its proper share of preserving the bless- 
ings God intends to bestow upon his people.” 
Every drop of water in this watershed can 
be made to work, over and over again, and 
it must be done. The important thing, it 
seems to me, is to develop this homeland of 
yours that the natural resources so abun- 
dant here are utilized and conserved in the 
highest and best manner appropriate to the 
overall concept of basin development. 

All of us in the Kennedy administration 
were enthused and challenged by the prece- 
dent-setting special message of the Presi- 
dent concerning natural resources. Here 
was given all of us a blueprint for the con- 
struction of an integrated program for the 
wise conservation and use of our natural re- 
sources. If that stirring message could be 
summarized in only two, words, I believe 
those words would be, Think big.” 

We must all think big and act in accord 
with that thought. Here we can see that 
even George Norris, who thought some of the 
biggest thoughts ever to Durst forth in the 
U.S. Senate, didn't think big enough. George 
Norris almost overlooked one of the primary 
items in the Tennessee River development— 
the recreation potential of water. Recre- 
ation is a latecomer on the list of benefits 
,of comprehensive river development, and 
‘certainly we cannot blame the founding 
fathers of TVA for initially paying it little 
heed, But now, in a Nation of rising wages 
and increasing leisure time, recreational use 
of the TVA facilities is growing at an aston- 
ishing rate. Americans have discovered that 
yours is one of the most diverse and enjoy- 
able outdoor recreation areas in our Na- 
tion. Im told that an average of $814 mil- 
lion worth of new recreation facilities is 
added each year at the reservoirs of the 
TVA. In addition to a total governmental 
recreation investment here of $120 million, 
there has been nearly an equal amount in 
private recreation investments such as cot- 
tages and resorts. You have close to 50,000 
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boats on your river system. Think what all 
this already means to the economy of your 
valley. Think what more it will mean in the 
years immediately ahead. 

Everywhere in the United States recreation 
is becoming big business. We're going to 
have to think and act mighty big if we meet 
the pent-up recreation demand. 

We in the Department of the Interior have 
taken this recreation boom, and the Presi- 
dent's message, to heart. We are embarking 
on some big planning for recreation develop- 
ment throughout the United States. We 
feel that this is the moment of decision. 
What we do, or don’t do, in the next 10 years 
will set the character of this Nation for gen- 
erations to come. America's open space is 
disappearing rapidly at a time when all signs 
point to mounting demands for parks, park- 
ways, recreation areas, and wildlife refuges. 
We need open space in which to find outdoor 
enjoyment and refreshment of mind, body, 
and spirit. ~ 

To meet this need we are laying plans for 
a program without parallel in our history. 
Because much of this recreational develop- 
ment is of national impact, we want the Fed- 
eral Government to take the lead in a pro- 
gram we're calling Parks for America.“ And 
we want to encourage local areas and States 
to do more through a cooperative effort. 
Only a few areas and a few States, notably 
New York and California, are keeping up or 
vigorously attempting to keep up with the 
mounting demand. 

This generation, as we see it, has a last- 
chance opportunity to save. perhaps 15 
or 20 million acres for national parks, another 
2% million acres. for national recreation 
areas, more than a million acres for national 
parkways and scenic roads*such as your 
Natchez Trace, 44% million acres for wildlife 
refuge areas. The program will be costly, 
but every year we delay the costs will rise. 
Fortunately, much land we propose to retain 
as open space already is in public ownership. 
But for 4.6 million acres of privately held 
land that we foresee as national park lands, 
the estimated cost has doubled in the past 10 
years, and is expected to nearly double again 
in the next 10. Make no mistake about it, if 
we do not act now the opportunity will 
vanish. What we save in the next 10 years 
may well be all we will ever have the chance 
to save. 

These aren't the only ways in which we are 
undertaking to implement the natural re- 
sources program outlined by President Ken- 
nedy. We hold uppermost his warning that 
“Our Nation has been blessed with a boun- 
tiful supply of water; but it is not a blessing 
we can regard with complacency.” In all 
those areas wherein we have primary respon- 
sibility for multiple-purpose water develop- 
ment we are hard at work drawing up plans 
for a resumption of the effort that shriveled 
into near nothingness during the past 8 
years. In this we have as a shining example 
the transformation wrought in hydroelectric 
power production and consumption by your 
TVA. That transformation brought you 
from an area of relatively little electric use 
to one in which electric power consumption 
is nearly twice the per capita average for the 
rest of the Nation. 

Too, we accept the goal of developing com- 
prehensive river basin plans during the dec- 
ade of the sixties, so that all parts of our 
country can follow the steps to progress that 
you have made. 

And we share with others in the Govern- 
ment a concern that a major breakthrough 
be made, and made soon, on the growing 
problem of cleaning up our streams. Con- 
served water will be of little use if it is pol- 
luted water. No longer can we rely on the 
adage that “dilution is the solution to pol- 
lution." Something more, something posi- 
tive, must be done. We face the imninent 
peril of having our major rivers become 
thousand-mile sewers. 
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No longer is water pollution a problem 
of a few metropolitan areas; it is a problem 
nationwide in scope. To meet it we must 
spend twice as much on municipal waste 
treatment plants as we now do. The ad- 
ministration’s program for a grant-in-aid 
system to help communities meet this prob- 
lem is the start. With its adoption perhaps 
I won't have to inhale the stench of the 
Potomac when I drive home on a hot day. 
Perhaps we will close out the business I 
read about recently in a magazine—the 
business some private enterpriser started on 
the Missouri River. He skims and sells the 
grease from the surface of the broad 
Missouri. 8 

Already the Secretary of Agriculture and 
I are working together in another area to 
which the President directed his attention. 
Together we are formulating a comprehen- 
sive Federal recreational lands program and 
working to eliminate conflicts in fish and 
wildlife programs so that an increased and 
improved wildlife conservation effort may be 
made. If this takes some knocking together 
of a few bureaucratic heads, then Secretary 
Freeman and I are ready to do it. 

I hope it goes without saying that in all 
these various fields of natural resource 
planning and development the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not desire to move ahead alone. 
Nor does it expect to. We are heeding Presi- 
dent Kennedy's view that only through the 
fullest participation and cooperation of State 


* and local government and private industry 


can this task be done wisely and effectively. 
It’s up to you folks just as much as it is to 
us. Resource development is a must—a 
natural, if you'll permit the pun, With our 
soaring population we are facing what I call 
the quiet crisis. For all its quietness, this 
crisis in the field of resource development is 
just as real as the one we face in world 
affairs. America has the ability to meet this 
crisis—we aren't a poor nation. Just a small 
part of the money we now spend on pointed- 
toed shoes and overpublicized gimmicks can 
have a beneficial effect for many generations 
if we direct the money into public invest- 
ment. As ve conservationists con- 
cerned with the efficient development of our 
Nation our job is cut out for us. 

I'm sure I could do no better than to end 
with the closing words of the President's 
natural resources message: “The task is 
large but it will be done.” 


The Late John Cashmore, Borough 
President of Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr, ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Brooklyn have recently suffered 
a most grievous loss in the death of their 
beloved borough president and my very 
dear friend John Cashmore. He died 
unexpectedly after suffering a heart at- 
tack while being driven home from a 
dinner in Manhattan Sunday evening, 
May 7. I was present at the dinner 
and spoke with him there. A few hours 
later I heard the news of his death over 
the radio and was tremendously shocked. 

His passing is a terrible loss for Brook- 
lyn, John Cashmore was a great bor- 
ough president, whose heart was with 
the people and with the borough he 
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served so well. He was president of the 
borough of Brooklyn for 21 years. He 
was often referred to as “Mr. Brooklyn” 
because of his long years of service in 
the interests of the borough where he 
was born, raised, and lived all his life. 

John Cashmore was born in Brooklyn 
on June 7,1895. He attended elementary 
school, but was forced to go to work at an 
early age because of the untimely death 
of his father. He continued his school- 
ing at night, including law courses at New 
York University. He enlisted in the U.S. 
Armed Forces during World War I and 
served in France. He was primarily a 
businessman and a public official who 
gave a lifetime of service to his commu- 
nity and to the people, regardless of race, 
color or creed. | 

Cashmore’s political career began in 
1922 when he was elected to the State 
assembly on the Democratic ticket. Two 
years later he was elected to the New 
York City Board of Aldermen, and then 
was reelected to five successive terms. 
From 1937 until 1940 he served in the 
city council, where he became majority 
leader and vice chairman. When Brook- 
lyn Borough President Raymond V. In- 
gersoll died in 1940, Cashmore was 
elected as his successor and he has served 
in that office since then. He was re- 
elected in 1941, 1945, 1949, 1953, and 1957. 
He had become so popular and beloved by 
all segments of Brooklyn’s 3 million 
population that in the last two cam- 
paigns the Republicans supported him, 
too. 
Cashmore’s only defeat for public of- 
fice took place in 1952 when he was nomi- 
nated for the U.S. Senate against the 
Republican incumbent Senator Irving 
M. Ives. He often ran far ahead of the 
party and on one occasion received 
33,000 more votes in Brooklyn than the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

His funeral on Thursday, May 11, was 
attended by many hundreds of people 
from all walks of life, including a group 
of more than 200 honorary pallbearers 
led by Mayor Wagner of New York. The 
group also included all Members of Con- 
gress from Brooklyn, 22 State assembly- 
men, 9 State senators, members of the 
city’s board of estimate, and many other 
city and borough officials. He is survived 
by his widow Edythe, to whom he was 
happily married since 1926, and a son 
James and his family. 

John Cashmore's déath will be deeply 
felt in Brooklyn. He was dedicated to 
our borough and to its betterment. He 
was a distinguished citizen, an able 
leader, and a devoted public servant, He 
was a man who inspired great loyalty 
in all those who came in contact with 
him, and he returned the same loyalty. 
It is often said that Brooklyn is more 
than just a place—it is a state of mind, 
John Cashmore had a leading role in 
creating that state of mind in the 21 
years that he served as its borough presi- 
dent. The people of Brooklyn will long 
remember him. 

I extend my condolences to his widow 
and to his son. May the good name that 
he leaves behind serve as a consolation 
to them in this hour of their great be- 
reavement. 


May 17, 1961 
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chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
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the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
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estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 60 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


Free Peoples Need To Stand Up and Be 
Counted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, last 
Saturday night in Los Angeles I had the 
honor to speak at the annual banquet of 
the Association of American Editorial 
Cartoonists. I ask unanimous consent 
that a partial text of my remarks at 
that time be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the partial 
text was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Free Prorzs NEED To Srann Ur AND BE 
COUNTED 


(Partial text of speech of THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senator from California, before the 
annual banquet of the Association of 
American Editorial Cartoonists, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Saturday, May 13, 
1961) 

The decade of the 1960's will present to 
the peoples of the earth unbelievable new 
horizons. Peoples will have traveled to the 
moon and back, and flights to the stars will 
be nearer to reality. From earth satellites, 
global television will reach into the homes 
of every hemisphere. Weather may well be 
subject to the control of man. Unimag- 
inable breakthroughs in our struggle against 
the most dread diseases will have been at- 
tained. Twenty-six million young Ameri- 
cans will have come into our labor force for 
the first time. Our annual gross national 
product will have expanded from $500 bil- 
lion to $750 billion. 

But unsolved problems of supreme im- 
portance remain to plague us. How many 
People live together in a just peace? How 
may the United States best assure her own 
perpetuation? How may the evil dream of 
international communism for world domina- 
tion be dissipated? How may freedom live 
and flourish? 

For America, the quest for answers as- 
sumes a twofold, crucial importance: one, 
because we intend to keep our freedom, and, 
two, because we must, with courage and with 
vigor, and with honor, fulfill our tasks as 
leader of the cause of human freedom, a 
heavy burden which the exigencies of time 
have thrust upon us. 

America is a peaceful Nation. Our people 
yearn for a just peace. Our history is free 
from acts of wanton aggression. But there 
is aggression in the world. The assault upon 
the peaceful aims by communism seems to 
be a neverending one. Meeting that as- 
Sault, meeting it successfully, is the basic 
issue of the 1960's. It must be met by the 
free nations of the world, standing side by 
side, gaining strength from their common 
resources, and from their common resolve. 

I believe in the wisdom of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization comment; “The 
Tundamental historical fact * * * is that 
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the nation state, by itself, and relying ex- 
clusively on national policy and national 
power, is inadequate for progress or even for 
survival in the nuclear age.“ 

This protracted, interminable conflict with 
communism can be won only by the free 
world marshaling and applying its economic, 
technological, political, and military re- 
sources on a collective and coordinated basis. 
No single state, in the decade of the 1960's, 
can hope to “go it alone,” and still provide 
security for its people. 

We maintain, and shall continue to main- 
tain and strengthen our own American Mili- 
tary Establishment. But we shall also seek 
to continue and to improve our collective 
security systems wherever that is feasible. 

Our collective security systems came into 
being in the aftermath of World War II 
for the purpose of opposing the spread of 
communism. A few weeks ago, I attended 
ceremonies at the SHAPE headquarters of 
NATO, outside Paris, which commemorated 
the 10th anniversary of the establishment 
of NATO's defensive shield. I watched with 
pride, as NATO troops in the military uni- 
forms of their several countries, marched 
together, an imposing symbol of their na- 
tions’ compact to defend collectively the 
security of Western Europe. 

And defend that security, they have. We 
must never forget that since NATO's crea- 
tion, no free European country has followed 
her unfortunate neighbor down the dark 
Communist drain. 

The world is in trouble and in turmoil. 
In every part of the globe, communism 
probes and penetrates, seeking to find or to 
develop weaknesses by which it may over- 
run and subjugate more peoples and more 
territory. Where it can create and control 
puppets, it does. 

In our own hemisphere, a Communist cli- 
que, led by the infamous Castro, increases 
its control over Cuba. Freedom in Cuba is 
all gone. Elections are abolished. The 
highest judicial establishment is the firing 
squad, Private property is taken over by 
the Castro forces. 

The strength for these opertaions has 
come from behind the Iron Curtain, Che 
Guevara, Castro's Minister of Industrializa- 
tion proudly proclaims a $100 million loan 
from Russia, a $70 million loan, interest 
free, from Communist China, and enough 
more from satellites to total, he says, about 
a quarter of a billion dollars. 

To secure for communism what Lenin 
called the commanding heights, the Soviet 
and her pawns have loaded Castro with as 
much as a hundred thousand tons of mili- 
tary materiel. Castro has paraded over 50 
heavy Soviet J-3 and J-4 tanks, plus lines 
of 55 and 105 millimeter cannon, truck- 
drawn field artillery, mortars, 6-barrel rocket 
launchers, 4-barrel antiaircraft guns, and 
bazookas. He has received an unlimited 
amount of small arms, and ammunition of 
all types. While there is no absolute evi- 
dence of MIG aircraft, there have been re- 
curring reports along these lines. In any 
event, Castro's airmen are being trained in 
the Soviet bloc. 

Last July, Khrushchev said: “One should 
not forget that now the United States is 
no longer an unreachable distance from the 
Soviet Union as it was before. Figuratively 
speaking, in case of necessity, Soviet artil- 
lerymen can support the Cuban people with 
their rocket fire if the aggressive forces of 


the Pentagon dare begin their intervention 
against Cuba.” 

Then on April 22, this year, he said: “I am 
stating again that our Government does not 
seek any advantages or privileges in Cuba. 
We do not have any bases in Cuba and 
we do not intend to establish any. And if 
* + + they (American generals and ad- 
mirals) still try to frighten the people by 
fabrications about ‘Soviet bases’ on Cuba, 
this is obviously designed for simpletons.” 

Maybe so, maybe not. One never knows 
what the Soviet leaders really have in mind. 
But the facts, and the implications point 
up the gravest kind of question. How do 
we, the American people, and the American 
Government propose to answer? 

The first obligation of the Government of 
our country is the security of our own 
people. 

In the furtherance of that obligation, we 
have adopted, as one technique, the theory 
of collective security. 

In the Americas, we have no unified sys- 
tem of defense such as NATO affords the 
Atlantic community, although mechanisms 
for coordinating joint hemispheric action do 
exist. Basic to this framework is the Or- 
ganization of American States, agreed upon 
in 1948, designed “to achieve an order of 
peace and justice,” “to provide for action on 
the part of (the member) states in the event 
of aggression,” and finding that “an act of 
aggression against one American state is an 
act of aggression against all the other 
American states.” 

A year earlier, in 1947, the Rio Pact was 
adopted. It holds, in part: “If the inviola- 
bility or the integrity of the territory or the 
sovereignty or political independence of any 
American state should be affected by any 
aggression which is not an armed attack 
or by any extracontinental or interconti- 
nental conflict, or by any other fact or situa- 
tion that might endanger the peace of Amer- 
ica, the organ of consultation shall meet im- 
mediately in order to agree on the measures 
which must be taken in case of aggression 
to assist the victim of the aggression or, in 
any case, the measures which should be 
taken for the common defense and for the 
maintenance of the peace and security of the 
continent.” 

There is the Declaration of Caracas of 
1954, which finds, in part: That the domi- 
nance or control of the political institutions 
of any American state by the international 
Communist movement, extending to this 
hemisphere the political system of an extra- 
continental power, would constitute a threat 
to the sovereignty and political independence 
of the American states, endangering the 
peace of America, and would call for a meet- 
ing of consultation to consider the adoption 
of measures in accordance with existing 
treaties.” 

But there is also a basic U.S. hemispheric 
policy first enunciated in 1823. It is a rather 
intriguing fact that in that year, imperial 
Russian outposts were being established 
along our California coast. Russian expan- 
sionism threatened the Americas equally with 
the expansionism of European powers in 
Latin America. How strange this seems to- 
day when Soviet expansionism again 
threatens the New World. 

At any rate, President Monroe laid it on 
the line. We were determined to prevent the 
encroachment of any outside power upon the 
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soil of the Western Hemisphere. “We 
should,” he said, “consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and security.” 

That policy remains, as it should remain, 
America's policy in the 1960's as well. 

Last year, in Brazil, President Elsenhower 
reaffirmed the Monroe Doctrine, when he 
sald: “I assure you that my Government, 
while honoring its commitments outside this 
hemisphere is in no mood to allow its special 
responsibilities among the American States 
to go by default. Indeed, these commit- 
ments and responsibilities are part and par- 
cel of the same problem—preserving the 
strength and unity of the free world.” 

And on the steps of the American Capitol, 
as he took ‘his oath of office, President Ken- 
nedy reiterated that policy and reminded the 
world that—“This peaceful revolution of 
hope cannot become the prey of hostile 
powers. Let our neighbors know that we 
shall join with them to oppose aggression or 
subversion anywhere in the Americas. And 
let every other power know that this hemi- 
sphere intends to remain the master of its 
own house.” 

In my view, the time has now come for 
our friends in this hemisphere to stand up 
and face the need to implement their jointly 
approved resolutions. The State Depart- 
ment accurately describes Castro's Cuba as 
a member of the Sino-Soviet bloc. Inter- 
national communism is implacably dedi- 
cated to the destruction of free Western 
institutions. 

This is not simply a problem for our be- 
loved Republic. It is the gravest kind of 
issue for all the peoples of the Americas. 
In my view, the members of the OAS should 
stand up and face the responsibilities which 
they assumed in approving the several dec- 
larations to which I have amag: Ps Sue 
ing of the representatives of the 
shortly be convened. The meeting should 
be called by one of our neighbors or by us. 
The agenda for the meeting should be un- 
equivocal. The menace of Castro's clique to 
the political independence of our hemi- 
sphere should be clearly enunciated. Ar- 
rangements should be agreed upon for col- 
lective defense if an act of aggression were 
to take place against any of us. With equal 
clarity, the members should agree upon 
specific diplomatic and economic measures 
to be undertaken, and undertaken jointly, to 
isolate this Communist pawn. Economic 
sanctions should be jointly invoked. It is 
fantastic, for example, that we, the United 
States, continue to enrich Castro's regime 
by about $5 million per month. We pro- 
hibit Cuban sugar importation but continue 
to receive Cuban molasses, tobacco, fruits, 
and vegetables which totaled $60 million 
last year. Meanwhile, we prohibit our own 
people from exporting goods to Cuba with 
the exception of food, medicine, and medical 
supplies. 

We are playing our part, with our neigh- 
bors, in attacking hunger, poverty, disease 
and despair here in the Americas. We area 
minority stockholder in the Inter-American 
Bank. Congress is about to approve a $600 
million appropriation for additional assist- 
ance to the Americas. This is a tremendously 
important joint undertaking. But it is not 
all that is required. While we try to take 
care of our own, we shall brook no inter- 
ference from those whose single aim is our 
undoing. And in that resolve, let those who 
spoke with us at Rio, at Bogotá, at Caracas, 
and at San Jose, now agree to a common 
course of action which our several statements 
of common principle require. 

I speak tonight as an American Senator 
devoted, like each of you, to the perpetuation 
of the Republic. Our country stands for 
liberty. It is our Nation which must hold 
high the torch of liberty. We dare not shirk 
our responsibilities of leadership. Let those 
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who are like-minded repair to our side. Let 
those who, together with us, y 
underwrote clear declarations of our joint 
resolve, now stand together before mankind, 
ready, together, to e communism 
from the New World; ready, together, to 
improve the lot of our peoples, their life, their 
health, their minds, their homes, and their 
welfare, through freedom and not by slavery; 
ready to demonstrate to all our unyielding 
resolve to maintain our freedom. This is a 
time for free peoples to speak up and be 
conuted. 

I believe, with Lincoln, that sin by silence, 
when there is a duty to speak, makes cowards 
of men. 


New York’s Reform Democratic Clubs 
Hail the Anniversary of the Supreme 
Court Desegregation Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by of- 
ficers of the Reform Democratic Clubs 
of New York’s West Side on the occasion 
of the seventh anniversary of the Su- 
preme Court decision outlawing school 
segregation. One of the characteristics 
of the reform clubs is a vital concern 
with issues. This statement reflects 
their deep commitment to the achieve- 
ment of full civil rights for all our cit- 
izens now—not later: 

A STATEMENT BY THE REFORM DEMOCRATIC 

CLUBS oF NEw YorxK’s West SIDE ON INTE- 

GRATION IN SCHOOLS 


On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down its decision in 
the case of Brown v. The Board of Education 
outlawing segregation in the public school 
systems of the United States. 

On this, the seventh anniversary of this 
momentous decision, we, the Reform Demo- 
cratic Clubs of the West Side of the Borough 
of Manhattan in New York City, wish to 
state our belief in the right of every indi- 
vidual of any race, religion, or creed to equal 
opportunity and to equal enjoyment of the 
guarantees given to all citizens by the U.S. 
Constitution. 

The Supreme Court's decision in 1954 was 
a step toward converting this ideal into a 
reality. Though much has been done, much 
remains to be done in education, housing, job 
opportunities, and voting. 

Although 7 long years have passed, only 
a small percentage of the public schools in 
the United States affected by the Supreme 
Court's decision have complied with the deci- 
sion. Discrimination in employment on the 
basis of race or color still exists. Few States 
have as yet enacted legislation prohibiting 
discrimination in housing; and, in those 
States which have, the legislation has often 
proved inadequate to meet the needs. In 
many States minorities still are not allowed 
to vote. Without the vote, they have no 
tay in their Government. 

Today these minorities in our population 
are justly demanding that the American po- 
litical system live up to its ideals. This de- 
mand has been articulated through the 
courts and by social actions such as the 
sit-in demonstrations. 

We reaffirm our support of these efforts 
by our fellow Americans to acquire politi- 
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cal and social equality. We realize that this 
is a problem for the North as well as the 
South. It is an American problem; and to 
solve it we need an American solution. 

It is both our hope and our belief that the 
Federal Government will not shirk its re- 
sponsibilities in this fleld and will act affirm- 
atively toward eliminating all inequalities 
in our society. 

It is both our hope and our belief that 
the State governments will do their part in 
guarding the rights of their citizens by 
faithfully implementing the laws already 
passed for this purpose, and by passing new 
legislation if needed. 

It is both our hope and our belief that the 
city of New York will continue to take the 
lead in the advancement of civil rights, and 
by so doing, promote a vital, heterogeneous 
city life which will make New York City into 
& model of urban development. 

We, the Reform Democratic Clubs on New 
York City’s West Side, pledge ourselves to 
continue to support the efforts of govern- 
ment on all levels to end segregation and 
discrimination in our land. We pledge to 
continue to ald those community organiza- 
tions working toward these same goals, and 
we further pledge to Initiate programs of 
education and social action to help make our 
country into a land of opportunity for all 


its citizens. 
ERIKA TEUTSCH, 
President, Riverside Democrats. 
ALFRED H. KLEIMAN, 
President, West Side Democratic Club. 
MARTIN BENIS, 
President, F.D.R.-Woodrow Wilson 
Democrats. 
FRANCES TEPPER, 
Reform Independent Democrats, 
RAYMOND GUENTER, 
President, New Chelsea Club. 


Making a Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Making a Job” published in 
the Wall Street Journal of May 1, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

: MAKING A Jon 

While the immediate concern of the Ken- 
nedy administration is present unemploy- 
ment, reckoned at some 5.5 million by Labor 
Secretary Goldberg the other day, another 
Labor Department estimate 1s also causing 
anxiety In Washington. 

It is the prediction that upward of some 
13.5 million new workers will enter the 
labor market during the 1960's, an increase 
of 40 percent over the influx during the 
fifties. Will jobs await these Jobseekers? 

Some economists expect that there will be 
jobs enough, and more. No one, of course, 
can guarantee it. But the likelihood of 
reducing present unemployment and creating 
future job opportunities will be improved if 
the Government understands how a job is 
made. 

A real job cannot be made in Washington, 
as even some of the most ardent proponents 
of Federal pump-priming concede. Every 
new job carries an investment price-tag 
which must be paid by private capital. In 
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1950, a single job in manufacturing industry 
cost an investment of $9,500. Today, a cap- 
ital outlay of almost 620,000 is required. 
Hence, if the aim is to create as many jobs 
as possible, the means obviously must be to 
hold down the cost of providing a job and to 
increase the amount of capital available for 
investment. 

Additional capital for investment could be 
released by an across-the-board liberaliza- 
tion of depreciation allowances on plant and 
machinery. But President Kennedy proposes 
instead a complicated scheme of tax credits 
designed to reward certain investment after 
the fact. Whatever the equity of this pro- 
posal, many businessmen regard it as a 
dubious incentive. 

Unrealistic restriction of investment is one 
Government check on jobmaking. Increas- 
ing the cost of a job is another. Inflation 
generated by Government deficit spending 
does that. So do direct and indirect charges 
on the employer, whether in the form of 
higher contributions to unemployment ben- 
efits or through an arbitrarily determined 
minimum wage. The latter can actually ag- 
gravate unemployment in some businesses. 
More broadly, excessive union wage demands, 
enforced by the union’s unique monopoly 
power, push up the cost of creating new jobs 
and thus accelerate the trend toward greater 
mechanization and automation of industry. 

Mechanization and automation will con- 
tinue in any case; they are the means by 
which industry maintains its efficiency and 
Competitiveness. But automation need not 
be a serious barrier to greater employment. 
Given the right climate, investment in mod- 
ern machinery can provide more and better 
jobs. Certainly automation does not stifle 
employment as surely as Government obsta- 
cles to investment and Government-sanc- 
tioned inflation of labor costs by monopoly 
unions. 

Thus, the objective of increased employ- 
ment can best be achieved by permitting in- 
dustry to keep And invest more capital. That 
Would mean less Government spending, to be 
sure. But it would also ease Washington's 
Worries about the problem of making all 
those new jobs. 
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OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. HOLTZMAN. Burnett Roth is a 
lifelong resident of Florida and a gradu- 
ate of the University of Florida. 

He is presently a member of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of the Anti- 
Defamation League and national chair- 
man of its discriminations committee. 
He is an ADL commissioner representing 
the Southern States from Maryland to 
Florida. 

Mr. Roth is a respected citizen of the 
Dade County community, having served 
in all communal, civic and religious af- 
fairs. He is active in and past president 
of the United Cerebral Palsy Association 
of Miami, B'nai B'rith, and served as 
councilman and vice mayor of the city of 
Miami Beach. 

On April 15, 1961, he presented the 
keynote address at the Florida State 
Convention of B'nai B'rith lodges and 
chapters in St. Petersburg, Fla., empha- 
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sizing the important role that all Amer- 
icans must play to insure the preserva- 
tion of peace in the world and to guar- 
antee the recognition of human rights 
by the peoples of all nations. 

His address follows: 


BLUNDERING INTO THE 21st CENTURY 


Ladies and gentlemen, a number of per- 
sons have asked me whether my keynote 
address would discuss in detail the im- 
portant matters before the world presented 
in the Eichmann trial; others have suggested 
that perhaps I was going to discuss the de- 
cision entered this day by the circuit court 
of Dade County, Fla., which concerns itself 
with religious practices in the public schools; 
others have intimated that perhaps my re- 
marks would touch upon the delicate prob- 
lems presented with today’s bombing and in- 
vasion of our neighboring island of Cuba 
where human and civil rights and liberties 
have been desecrated by the present leaders 
of that country; others have suggested that 
perhaps my talk would emphasize B'nai 
B'rith activities, the Anti-Defamation 
League, the B'nai B'rith Youth Organization 
program with particular emphasis upon the 
contribution we should make in supporting 
that portion of President Kennedy’s program 
which relates to public institutions and pro- 
grams of education, 

But while all of these are important and 
part of the program of B'nai B'rith and part 
of the interest of B’nai B'rith, your State 
B'nai B'rith leadership evidenced its far- 
sightedness when it suggested that in key- 
noting this working convention, I empha- 
size the important role that we as Ameri- 
cans must play in the changing world and 

times. 

The B'nai B'rith“s many faceted program 
tional local, and world problems. Our 
Anti-Defamation League program insures 
the preservation of the principles of democ- 
racy; our youth and vocational guidance ef- 
forts insure a recognition of the important 
part our maturing citizens must play in 
achieving world peace; the other services of 
this, the oldest service organization in our 
land, combine in B'nai B'rith to give this 
Nation the wealth of our heritage as Ameri- 
can Jews. 

Today we are concerned with so many na- 
tional, local, and world problems. Our 
chagrin at being bested in the successful 
world-circling flight of the Russian astro- 
naut is tempered by our realization that 
Khrushchev was correct when he said that 
the conquest of space “is a victory for all 
people throughout the world". 

If we are disturbed by the disorder in 
Laos, or the turbulence in the Congo; if we 
are ashamed of the besmirching of the 
American flag by the handful of shrieking 
women attacking a minister of God escort- 
ing his child to a school in New Orleans; or 
if our conscience is shaken by the picture of 
an Eichmann in an Israeli dock being called 
upon to answer for the crimes against hu- 
manity which resulted in the inhuman 
sadistic murder of 6 million lives; or if we 
are incensed by the imitative swastika dese- 
crations of houses of worship in our own 
State and throughout the world, it is be- 
cause the world has so shrunk in size. No 
longer do we think in terms of the 80 days 
of Jules Verne’s imagination; now it is but 
89 minutes of the historic flight of Gagarin. 

All these, and other problems are related. 
And all the people of the earth are as one. 
Determined and dedicated to upholding the 
dignity of man, and the freedom of the indi- 
vidual under law. 3 

Each of us, whether here in St. Petersburg, 
Fla. or in the former St. Petersburg, Russia, 
must know the need of peaceful coexistence. 
While our aims may be the same, we may 
attempt to reach them by dissimilar paths. 
What is good for us, the path we choose, may 
not necessarily be the path of other persons. 
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But if we all have moral courage, loyalty, and 
integrity we can maintain inviolate the rela- 
tions of amity and peace among nations. 

It is our responsibility to recognize the dig- 
nity of all nations, and their right to run 
their own affairs. Some may desire to exer- 
cise that right with a leftist Socialist philos- 
ophy; but however contrary to our principles 
of democracy they may be, they have that 
right. Without at the same time violating 
the principles of human rights as enunciated 
in the Charter of the United Nations, and as 
now recognized by the civilized nations of 
the world. 

Much of the world will not buy our anti- 
communism; not Latin America, not Africa, 
not even many of our allies in the Western 
bloc. If we cannot sell our democracy, let 
us at least be prepared to spread the seed of 
liberty by a program of realism, not just 
idealism. 

It is in this framework that we must real- 
ize that we are truly blundering into the 
21st century. There is a new generation 
emerging in America, a tough generation 
which does not want to be deceived by shib- 
boleths, These people were born into a trou- 
bled world in which our way of life is 
threatened. But youth is powerful, and can 
face the monumental problems with recourse 
to fundamental truths of justice and free- 
dom, and they are prepared to meet the chal- 
lenge hurled out by President Kennedy by 
answering him that they are willing to ask 
what they can do for our country, rather 
than what our country can do for them. 

It is but a short time until the 21st cen- 
tury. How many of us can go back 40 years 
to the early thunderous twenties—it is as 
yesterday. Just as tomorrow will see the 
birth of a new century, which we are not 
prepared for. 

Have you ever wondered what life will be 
like then? Today we are alarmed with the 
growing challenges which demand the high- 
est kind of leadership from the policy level to 
the grassroots, These forces are represent- 
ed by three phenomena: First is the threat 
of the ideology of world communism; next is 
the rising tide of nationalism in the world's 
underdeveloped areas; and third is the unbe- 
lievable advances of science and technology. 

The first force, that is, the threat of the 
Communits philosophy, we have tried to 
meet in many ways. We have dispensed $81 
billion in foreign aid to 70 nations since 
World War II. Our emphasis was to bolster 
the allied and uncommitted nations against 
the Communists. But our handouts have 
not paid off. And neither have the billions 
for defense and armaments been fruitful. 
As President Kennedy said, The primary 
purpose of our arms is peace, not war, to 
make certain that they will never be used; 
to deter all wars, general or limited, nuclear 
or conventional, large or small, to convince 
our potential aggressor that any attack 
would be futile. Our arms must be ade- 
quate to meet our commitments and insure 
our security.” 

Most important, perhaps, is the second 
challenge to world peace, the rising tide of 
nationalism in the underdeveloped areas. 

With our eyes wide open, we must plan 
intelligently how to give realistic aid to 
these nations, not just because we can 
benefit from this aid, but how the world 
will benefit. The program to spend 611 
billion to feed and clothe the hungry and 
ragged of the world in the next 5 years is 
a program which will harness America’s 
farm abundance to meet our foreign policy 
objectives. Out of the storage bins into the 
bellies of the hungry, should be our realistic 
program. 

This will be one step in the organization 
of the human and material resources of the 
free world to benefit mankind, without re- 
gard to any economic aggression which we 
may face of the Communist bloc. 
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There is an individual contribution each 
of us may make toward this worthy ideal. 
Some will make that contribution in join- 
ing the Peace Corps. These volunteers will 
not convert or propagandize, but will work 
with their hands in a commitment that all 
men are equal, working side by side with 
persons of all faiths, colors, and creeds, and 
show by example that we can live our democ- 
racy. ‘This can prove to be one of the most 
far reaching instruments for the spreading 
of brotherhood ever attempted. 

Others will contribute by joining move- 
ments which mean to change the image of 
the United States in the minds of those who 
only know of our prejudice and hate. We 
have a long way to go. In the United States 
the Negro and the Jew are still victims of 
prejudice, and do not have the fullness of 
opportunity to which all men are entitled. 

As former Governor LeRoy Collins said, in 
addressing our State Anti-Defamation 
League in December, 1960. The Negro longs 
to be treated equally before the law, and 
not have their worth measured solely by the 
color of their skin. And this is a goal the 
Constitution of the United States holds 
out assurance they can achieve. The struggle 
toward it is no more their responsibility 
than ours, if we accept the idea of the 
brotherhood of man and the dignity of the 
individual under the fatherhood of God. 

“Real progress in race relations depends 
much less on the desegregation of a school 
here or there, or on a biracial eating at 
lunch counters, than it does on meaning- 
ful changes in the hearts and minds of the 
people of a community. 

“I am convinced that the antidote to in- 
tolerance and bigotry and prejudice is 
people * * * people learning about people 
who are different from themselves * * * 
learning they have common hopes and fears, 
common concerns and aspirations. 

“The great American goal is freedom, both 
at home and throughout the world. We 
cannot be free if our minds and hearts are 
enslaved by prejudice.” 

American prestige in the Africas has cor- 
roded because of “racial discrimination. 
News stories of school desegregation inci- 
dents, race riots, and bars to Negroes make 
the front pages of the African press. We 
cannot tolerate racial incidents which mar 
our relations with the new nations of Africa 
such as occurred last week at Hagerstown, 
Md., where an African diplomat was refused 
service in a restaurant. Remember that 
America has more people of African descent 
than any African country, except Nigeria. 
So they are concerned with inequities. 

So are all the colored people of the world. 
Whether negroid or Mongolian. Of the 
2,851,000,000 people in the world, half are 
colored, and sensitive to affronts against their 
colored brethren. 

The young American Negro is identifying 
himself with the struggle for freedom 
in which our Nation’s ideals are proclaimed 
to the world, but denied to many Negroes 
at home. Some of these Negroes may be 
caught up in the Muslim movement which 
espouses superiority rather than equality. 
Others will seek to migrate to Africa, remi- 
niscent of the Garvey movement 40 years 
ago. Still others will seek to insist upon 
their human rights and dignity in the United 
States. 

And every Negro stands straighter, bol- 
stered with pride at each new African state 
which gains independence, Just as the 
American Jews looks proudly at the progress 
and accomplishments of their coreligion- 
ists in the tiny democratic State of Israel; 
just as most persons look back with some 
concern and interest to distant points of 
origin to which even now they find some 
common bond or heri . 80 
looks to Africa. ee 

Nationalism and emotional hunger is felt 
here, and is felt particularly in Africa, And 
it is this continent which concerns me 
most as we blunder into the 21st century. 
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For the peace and dignity of the world de- 
pends upon the hunger for independence 
and freedom which now binds the African 
continent together. 

The African States are gripped in a tre- 
mendous unprecedented upheaval. At the 
start of World War II there were but 3 inde- 
pendent areas in this great continent which 
comprises one-fifth of the total world’s land 
area, and in which there are now 50 coun- 
tries, colonies, and territories, with a popu- 
lation of 230 million. Just 4 years ago the 
former British colony of Gold Coast became 
Ghana. Since then we have seen an end to 
empires. Nationalism has swept the con- 
tinent. Twenty new nations have gained, 
and are earning, independence. But it is 
quite a struggle to really earn freedom. The 
men who lead that struggle still proudly 
display tribal scars on their faces. 

It is a continent which looks hopefully 
to the future, for everything lies ahead. It 
seeks not charity but a partnership into 
which we must join. All of these nations 
haye the lowest possible income, but the 
greatest potential which will begin to be 
realized as we blunder into the 21st century. 

It is our responsibility to help them over- 
come their hunger, ignorance, chaos, and 
desperation. Remember they must try to 
accomplish in the span of a few years what 
we have developed over hundreds of years. 
And in doing this, we will be helping to cre- 
ate social and political and economic condi- 
tions in which free institutions may flour- 
ish. But this does not necessarily mean that 
democracy as we practice it will be emu- 
lated. 

The Africans have persisted in a restless 
surge toward their destiny of freedom. 
While initially their goal will be achieved 
through education, we know that along with 
that will come the desire for personal gain. 
The glamor of the big city will lure the Afri- 
cans into searching for profits, and here we 
will be faced with human greed and avarice. 
And here lies a real danger to the peace of 
the world. 

Africa offers a tremendous market, but the 
risks are great for investment capital. 
While tax and other concessions are granted 
to foreign investors, the governments are s0 
pressed to meet their governmental financial 
obligations that there is the threat of even- 
tually taking over property in the nationali- 
zation of certain key industries. 

While this may be true to some extent, 
with intelligent leadership on the part of our 
Nation, their society may become one in 
which much of our economic system will 
be incorporated, while the African does not 
lose his own economic identity. Their econ- 
omy may become a mixed one; part free and 
part government controlled. And that need 
not be taken by us as an invitation to com- 
munism, 

We must have faith in our American way 
of life and our institutions, and trust them 
to emulate us in the world battle of ideas 
and ideals of freedom. The nations will 
accept those of our principles which they 
feel can best serve their progress and their 
people. 

Since the establishment of Ghana we have 
been unprepared to meet the challenge of 
the drive for freedom. We failed to act 
promptly in the recognition of Guinea in 
1958 when it became independent from 
France, and we have fumbled all along the 
route, not fatal fumbles, but enough to 
require the kind of new leadership we are 
now displaying. 

While the day may come when rivalries will 
exist between the African States, at this time 
they are united in their determination to 
remain free from domination of the left, 
or of the right, from Russia or from the 
United States. 4 

They look to us for action, and our new 
leadership is beginning to give it. Several 
weeks ago an article in Look magazine on 
Africa, portrayed the Portugal colony of An- 
gola, a nation of 200,000 people, 40,000 of 
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them white; and a nation in which the black 
man is ruthlessly exploited.. Even talking 
about independence leads to prison there. 
Look suggested it would be years before in- 
dependence could come to this downtrod- 
den nation. Yet before the ink on the print 
was dry, Angola was erupting. Unhappily 
a desperate people were taking lives ruth- 
lessly. Twenty-eight whites were slaugh- 
tered. However ill advised this was, they 
were on the move against what they con- 
sidered a tyrannical power. 

The Security Council of the United Na- 
tions was called upon to investigate the Por- 
tugal suppression of riots in Angola. The 
resolution met the traditional rebuff by the 
Western majority of Britain, France, Turkey, 
Nationalist China, Chile, and Equador, on 
the theory that the U.N. had no jurisdiction. 

And here suddenly Secretary Stevenson 
stated that the United States regretted to 
find itself in disagreement. For the first 
time, the United States took an historical 
step forward, and our representative said to 
the world, “Angola is but a part of the over- 
all picture of evolution on the African Con- 
tinent. The views of the United States have 
not changed since Jefferson wrote, ‘We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.“ 

Stevenson said that Portugal should plan 
step by step so that Angola could soon enjoy 
full self-determination. And the Liberian 
delegate rose to announce that our action 
would reverberate throughout Africa and 
the world. 

This reorientation of American policy 
proved dramatically our real friendship for 
the people of Africa, and it is so recognized 
by the world. Particularly by those African- 
Asian nations which hold 45 out of the 99 
seats in the United Nations. 

And the very next day Mr. Stevenson took 
another step forward to end the scourge of 
imperialism, by voting with a majority of 
the General Assembly to censure segregated 
South Africa for its occupation of South 
West Africa. 

Here we are confronted with the apartheid 
South Africa for its occupation of South 
Africa, where the whites are out-numbered 
by the Africans, mulattoes, and Asians 4 to 1. 
The 4 million whites have ruled the non- 
whites with a hard hand. There Is no appeal 
or argument from injustice with the police, 
the courts and prison, But within the im- 
mediate future we shall see some radical 
changes forced upon South Africa, And only 
with intelligent understanding will these 
changes come about without blood-letting. 

As we blunder into the 21st century, we can 
ease the path with continued orientation of 
our policy toward an intelligent program to 
help the new nations of the world. As 
G. Mennen Williams, the Assistant Secretary 
of State for African Affairs has reported, the 
Africans want to assure their freedom from 
colonialism, while remaining neutral in the 
great power struggle. 

This is reminiscent of our own fight for 
independence, George Washington, in his 
farewell address, said that it was our duty 
to remain neutral and urged this neutrality 
by imposing upon ourselves the mandate “to 
maintain inviolate the relations of peace 
and amity toward other nations.” It is this 
same mentality that persuades the African 
nations today, as we were persuaded in 1796, 
to remain neutral from the East and the 
West. 

And as Secretary Williams has said, the 
Africans seek racial equality in the world. 
Their governmental institutions will fit their 
own society, and perhaps be more centralized 
in authority than the Western civilization, 
but they must plan their economy, not we try 
to impose ours upon them. 

And of course, their standards of health, 
and vitality, their diet and medical care 
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Must improve. All this will come with the 
fulfillment of their great desire for educa- 
tion, While they may be ripe for some 
demagogery, we must exploit our opportu- 
nities and meet the leadership challenge. 
They need our support in meeting their 
newly assumed obligations. 

Twenty-two African States this week sub- 
mitted their own development plan which 
calls for an expansion and existing U.N, tech- 
nical assistance, and establishment of train- 
ing institutes for technical personnel. They 
urge the establishment of an economic de- 
velopment bank for Africa, and the creation 
of an economic development institute for 
training personnel in economic planning, 
Programing and other phases of economic 
development. 

I am reminded of that portion of the pre- 
amble of the Constitution of UNESCO where 
it is declared that, Since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must be con- 
structed.” So must our leadership today, 
with your support, recognize that the peace 
we seek must be in the minds of all 
men * * * whether they be from Commu- 
nist China, the U.S.S.R., Egypt, Israel, or the 
rest of the globe. 

And the globe is a small one today as we 
join in paying tribute to Yuri Gagarin, trib- 
ute to the nationalism of the African States, 
and as we pay tribute to the foresight and 
determination of our President. 

Together we can meet these problems, in- 
telligently, forthrightly, honestly, and with 
concern for others. Through our program 
of B'nai B'rith, and our interest in and 
Service to our Nation and the world we can 
Make a real contribution to peace and help 
establish basic human democratic rights. 

Let us utilize our Hillel organizations on 
the campuses of so many of the important 
Colleges of the country to enlist persons to 
join in the Peace Corp. Our young people 
are dedicated and should be encouraged to 
make this important contribution to their 
country. Perhaps we could go beyond Hil- 
lel. Our whole B'nai B'rith framework can 
be mobilized within the technical and eco- 
nomic assistance program contemplated by 
our Government and so sorely needed by the 
nations of Africa. 

From among our membership there are 
hundreds who should be mobilized 
the instrumentality of B'nai B'rith; indi- 
viduals who cannot meet the special require- 
ments of the Peace Corps but who can be in- 
tegrated in the tremendous program being 
Sought by the African States themselves and 
encouraged by our Government to give as- 
Sistance to the nations of Africa in the fur- 
nishing of scientific, economic and techni- 
cal skills. This is in keeping with the herit- 
age of the Jewish people. 

By such service can we insure that the 
technical skills which are so rapidly develop- 
ing shall be put to the best interest of man- 
kind. And perhaps we can help smooth the 
Way into the rapidly approaching 21st cen- 


In that era may our children, and our chil- 
dren's children live in peace, contentment 
ee ik with all the peoples of the 

orid. 


Moscow on Day Gagarin Returned From 
Space Flight : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


or 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, one of my 
constituents, Mr. Clayton Willis of 
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Greenwich, Conn., an editor of News- 
week magazine, happened to be in Mos- 
cow on the day that Yuri Gagarin al- 
legedly became the first human to make 
a space flight and return to earth, hav- 
ing lived through the experience. Mr, 
Willis“ impressions on that day in Mos- 
cow are set forth in an article which he 
wrote for the Greenwich Time, our 
daily newspaper, under the title of “Im- 
pressions of Greenwich Man—What 
Moscow Was Like on Day Gagarin Re- 
ported Returned From Space Flight.” 
It is an article which I think may be of 
interest to Members of Congress. For 
that reason I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMPRESSIONS OF GREENWICH MAN—WHAT 
Moscow Was LIKE ON Day GAGARIN RE- 
PORTED RETURNED From SPACE FLIGHT 
(Eorron's Nore.—Clayton Willis, of Old 

Bedford Road, was in Russia on Apr. 12, 

1961, when Yuri Gagarin was rocketed into 

orbit and returned safely. Mr. Willis, upon 

his return last week, submitted the following 
impressions for publication in Greenwich 

Time.) 

(By Clayton Willis) 

Moscow, a huge, grim city of over 5 million 
population, was a different city April 12, 
1961. 

That was the historic day when Yuri Ga- 
garin allegedly became the first human to 
make a space flight, return to earth, and 
live through it. 

Reports that Gagarin may not have been 
the first to fly to space were circulating in 


the western world but it wasn't of the slight- 


est interest in Moscow. The reason—the 
Soviet citizen never heard about them and 
may never—except through the grapevine. 

I first learned about the Gagarin flight in 
my hotel about 9:45 a.m., Moscow time (1:45 
p-m.. Greenwich time). He reportedly took 
off at 9:07 a.m. (1:07 p.m., e.s.t.). I had ar- 
rived in Moscow 6 days before, April 6. 

I noticed people gathered around radios 
in the Metropole Hotel, listening excitedly 
to reports of the flight. 

I rushed out of the hotel from which the 
Kremlin can be seen, raced across Revolu- 
tion Square in front of my hotel into 
Sverdlov Square (one runs into the other) 
past the Bolshoi Theater, past the Dom 
Souzou, where the Powers trial was held, 
turned right on Gorky Street and ran 1 block 
to the central telegraph office. 

The Russian public address system was 
carrying reports of the space flight. In be- 
tween reports, the Russlan national anthem 
was booming out of the public address sys- 
tems, then more nationalistic music. Peo- 
ple were talking and gesturing excitedly as 
they walked along Moscow sidewalks and 
waited in queues for buses. Some stopped 
completely. 

There wasn't a single newsman at the 
central telegraph office; so, I dashed out of 
the large building and hurried a few more 
blocks up Gorky Street to the Izvestia news- 
paper office. This is the leading evening 
newspaper in the U.S.S.R.; Pravda being the 
top morning paper. 

Contrary to Russian custom, no one “in- 
tercepted” me at the front door. So, I 
walked in, crossed the lobby a few steps to 
the elevator, got in, and went to the top 
floor. I had never been to the office before 
and had no idea where I would end up. It 
turned out that the top editors were on 
this, the sixth floor. 

I saw what looked like a receptionist in 
a room to my right, but I hurried past her 
down a corridor into what appeared like the 
main office. It was. In fact it was the 
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reception rom for the chief editor, none 
other than Khrushchev’s son-in-law, 
Alexei I. Ajubei. 

There V. Sdobnov, assistant to the edi- 
tor in chief; Vikenty Matveyer, a foreign 
observer on American affairs, were huddled 
around a radio listening to reports of Ga- 
garin as he was speeding around the earth 
in his five-ton spaceship, Vostok“ (East). 

You just don't pop into Russian news- 
paper offices unannounced, and I may have 
been the only Western newsman at Izvestia 
on April 12, 1961. In fact, Matveyer asked 
politely, “How did you get here?” He was 
amazed 


Matveyer said Gagarin was oyer South 
America and that he was feeling fine and 
was weightless, a good sign. At 10:25 am. 
Gagarin said he was coming down as we 
were standing there listening to the radio 
reports. He landed 30 minutes later—but I 
heard this later. 

I noticed copies of the New York Times, 
Newsweek, Time, Life, and other American 
publications in the office. Those were the 
only Western publications I saw in the So- 
viet Union except when I visited the Pravda 
newspaper Office the evening before. The 
Daily Worker of London and the Daily 
Worker of New York City were the only 
exceptions. 

Then another foreign observer (writers on 
foreign countries are called foreign observ- 
ers—they may observe, but they certainly 
dont report), Vladimir Silantiev, took me 
through the whole plant, the pressrooms, 
the composing room, the city editor's office 
and so on—all this while Gagarin was re- 
portedly flying around the earth. 

Out on the street people were still ex- 
cited, hands were playing music from the 
public address system. 

I returned to the Central Telegraph Office. 
and it was really popping. S. Yoshikawa, 
correspondent for N.K.K., Tokyo, was broad- 
casting from an oversized telephone booth. 
He was listening to Soviet Central Radio 
on a portable and put it up to the micro- 
phone to carry reports of Gagarin to Japan. 
Soviet mewsmen, more accurately called 
propagandists, were taking notes of the 
scene and shooting picture of Yoshikawa 
and the few correspondents who were 
there—many apparently still hadn't heard 
the news and some were working in their 
offices. 

For Moscow, as gray a city as I have ever 
seen in the more than 60 countries I have 
visited, this was the supreme moment. The 
excitement and the galety of the people 
stood in sharp contrast to the huge, carless 
boulevards, the dull colored and poorly con- 
structed apartment houses which are going 
up everywhere in Moscow and the Soviet 
Union, the terribly low living standard of 
the people. 

At the central telegraph office I was 
asked my reaction to the spaceman. 
Deliberately being brief, I said, “It is ex- 
citing to be in Moscow when this news 
broke." The reporter never used a word 
of this in his account which appeared in 
Moscow News. What he did write, fortunate- 
ly very little, was completely fictitious. He 
said only whatever suited his propaganda 
purposes, the custom of Soviet journalists. 

The general impression I got throughout 
the U.S.S.R. (and I visited 5 of the 15 Re- 
publics from Leningrad, on the Bay of Fin- 
land, to Alma-Ata, Kazakhstan in Central 
Asia about 100 miles west of Red China) 
was that the Reds have achieved much in 
education, science, industry and the military. 
But the housing and the clothes are drab 
and very poor. And the cost of living is ex- 
tremely high. But, it’s important to realize 
that although in our eyes Russian living 
standards are miserable, the Russian doesn't 
have anything to compare his life with. The 
Russian people complain about their stand- 
ard of living, but are almost powerless to 
do anything about it. The Russian press 
only feeds the people what the Kremlin 
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wants them to read—so, there's no compari- 
son—that’s the danger. 

For the military and scientific achieve- 
ments which give them propaganda value, 
the Soviets have sacrificed the life of their 
people. The living standard is improving 
a little, but it has a long, long way to go. 
The thing they have the least of, of course, 
is freedom. They just don't have it in our 
understanding of the word. 


The Concern of the Democratic Party for 
Small Business—Myth and Reality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, for a 
long time now the fearless leaders of the 
Democratic Party have. been hard at 
work projecting an image of themselves 
as the one political party concerned with 
the problems of small business. 

They have pursued this through the 
many avenues they have developed for 
Teaching the public. Members of the 
Democratic Party in both Houses of Con- 
gress are constantly at work on this 
image, building it up. The press, radio 
and television find that it helps with the 
Democratic Party leaders to aid them in 
the projection of this image. 

But the Democratic Party does not 

stop there. For many years its leaders 
have, at the same time, been engaged in 
the projection of the image of the Re- 
publican Party as the party of big busi- 
ness. 
As a result of long practice the leaders 
of the Democratic Party have developed 
to a fantastic degree their expertise in 
this matter of image projection. 

What is the reality behind the myth? 

Well, let us look at what the Demo- 
crats are doing to a hundred smal! busi- 
nessmen just down the street from them 
on Capitol Hill. It immediately becomes 
clear that the supposed concern of the 
Democrats for small businessmen is only 
a myth. 

The Democrats are not even good 
neighbors. 

Suppose a family moved into the 
house next door to you, and, after get- 
ting settled down began shortly there- 
after to use the vast powers of Govern- 
ment to dispossess you and push you 
around? 

You would not like it, and the small 
businessmen on Capitol Hill don’t like it 
either. 

If they are forced to move from Capitol 
Hill, they lose their customers and they 
lose their means of livelihood. 

When they relocate somewhere else 
they will have to begin a hard fight for 
new customers and they will have to take 
these customers away from other busi- 
nessmen. They may never recover from 
this enforced move. 

Roll Call, the newspaper of Capitol 
Hill, reports in its current May 17, 1961, 
issue that Nicholas DeGiovanni, restau- 
rant owner, said he has been on Capitol 
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Hill for 14 years and will join any move- 
ment to stop purchase of the block. 

According to Roll Ca ll. Mr. DeGiovanni 
added that if the Government was really 
concerned with the plight of small busi- 
nesses it would not be moving out a 
block of them. 

This is exactly the point I have been 


As a matter of fact, Mr. DeGiovanni 
might have added that the Democrats in 
the Congress would not have called the 
Attorney General—another great cham- 
pion of small business—into the case to 
help throw their neighbors out of their 
places of business, and their homes. 

The Government should not take over 
property under the powers of eminent 
domain when it does not even have a 
definite plan for the use of such prop- 
erty. This is totalitarianism. 

The indiscriminate use of the vast 
powers of Government in this instance 
to satisfy the whims of the Democrats 
and their desire for wide open spaces is 
to take a long, long step toward the kind 
of governments with which we are at 
war in Europe and Asia. 

Dave Bassin, president of the Capitol 
Hill Merchants Association, whose firm 
would be purchased under the Demo- 
cratic move to dispossess the neighbor- 
ing small businessmen, said, according 
to Roll Call that “his group will support 
the Kearns measure and anything else 
which will allow them to stay where they 
are.” 

Mr. Bassin and Mr. DeGiovanni and 
their colleagues among the small busi- 
nessmen on Capitol Hill thus have had 
@ personal experience with the reality 
behind the image of the Democratic con- 
cern for small businessmen. 

I would judge that they are experts 
on what lies behind the image which the 
Democrats have been so industriously 
building up for so many years. 

Actually, the Democrats are no more 
interested in small businessmen than 
they are in big businessmen. What they 
are really interested in, and are deeply 
committed to, is big government. 

What would it cost them, actually, to 
be good neighbors? The Democrats like 
to pride themselves on being good neigh- 
bors to the rest of mankind. 

The Congress has appropriated $80 
billion to help businessmen in other 
nations get back into business and to 
stay in business. 

Here at home, on Capitol Hill, they 
could not care less. 

For the benefit of Dave Bassin, and 
Nicholas DeGiovanni, let me say that all 
Democrats are not alike. ` 

Many of them are deeply interested in 
the plight of Mr. Bassin and Mr. De- 
Giovanni and their colleagues. 

But for some strange reason all of 
them are silent. 

All, that is, except Senator STROM 
THURMOND, of South Carolina, who has 
joined me in sponsoring legislation to 
hold up the impersonal processes of gov- 
ernment which the Democratic Members 
of the Congress have set in motion. 

We have made a very simple proposi- 
tion to the Democrats. 

We have said to them, look, why not 
develop a long-range plan for beautify- 
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ing the environs of the U.S. Capitol 
Building? 

We have said, -why not protect the 
small businessmen of Capitol Hill in line 
with the Democratic statements which 
have been given such wide publicity 
through the years? 

We have said to the Democrats, why 
not make Capitol Hill as beautiful as 
Williamsburg, Va.? 

We have said, these businessmen on 
Capitol Hill are wonderful hosts and 
they make constituents who come to 
Capitol Hill feel welcome. These con- 
stituents are not welcomed by the res- 
taurants and cafeterias run by the Con- 
gress in its own buildings. There the 
signs plainly say, over and over again, 
“For Members of Congress and em- 
ployees.“ 

Where will the constituents of Mem- 
bers of Congress go to eat when the 
small businessmen on Capitol Hill are 
dispossessed by the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Democrats in the Congress? 

These are the problems, or some of 
them. 

The Democrats seem to be perfectly 
unaware of the great human tragedy 
which they are inflicting on the busi- 
nessmen and residents who are so un- 
fortunate as to be their neighbors on 
Capitol Hill. 

I would say to Dave Bassin and 
Nicholas DeGiovanni, Do Not Give Up. 
Hold on to the businesses which you 
have built up through the years. 

I am confident that justice will tri- 
umph in the end. 

Take your case to the American peo- 
ple. Take it to the voters who elected 
the Democratic Members of Congress. 

The voters will undoubtedly respond, 
for they believe in fair play. I am con- 
fident you will win. 

I would only suggest that you mobilize 
support for the bills which Senator 
Strom THURMOND and I have introduced. 

I include as part of my remarks an 
article from Roll Call, and the text of 
the bills which Senator Strom THUR- 
MOND and I have sponsored: 

From the Roll Call, May 17, 1961] 
Hitt MercHants Fight ANEW IN 100 BLOCK 

Merchants in a block to be levelled for 
Capitol Hill expansion are launching a new, 
3 attack at the Government take- 


One phase is a bill introduced by Repre- 
Senative CARROLL D. Kearns, of Pennsyl- 
vania, which would prevent expenditures of 
funds for purchase or demolition of build- 
ings in the Capitol area without a compre- 
hensive plan for the development, preserva- 
tions and improvement of the area, 

The bill, if approved, would block eminent 
domain proceedings for the purchase of the 
block, which is bounded by Independence 
Avenue, First, C, and Second Streets, SE. 
There is no specific proposal for the use of 
the property. 

The merchants are also planning a private 
bill which would be tacked onto the appro- 
priations bill. It would authorize payments 
to them in addition to funds for the physical 
value of their property. 

Several Representatives are looking over 
the measure for possible sponsorship. It 
would reimburse owners for intangible 
good will values of their locations in the 
event the Kearns bill dies and they must 
move out. 
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The private bill will substitute for another 
bill which had been introduced by Repre- 
sentative CLEVELAND M. Barr, of West 
Virginia, reimbursing the owners for in- 
tangibe values. Word leaked out of the Pub- 
lic Works Committee that the bill could not 
be adopted since it would set a costly prece- 
dent. 

The Kearns bill will probably be bounced 
since proceedings are already well underway 
to buy the property. 

Under an order of the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia, residents must 
vacate by August 1 and commercial estab- 
lishments must vacate by March 1, 1962. 

Dave Bassin, president of the Capitol Hill 
Merchants Association, whose firm would be 
purchased under the Government's move, 
said his group will support the Kearns meas- 
ure “and anything else” which will allow 
them to stay where they are. 

Nicholas DeGiovanni, restaurant owner 
Preparing to open a new addition, said he 
has been on Capitol Hill for 14 years and 
will join any movement to stop purchase of 
the block, 

DeGiovanni said he hoped the Kearns bill 
will revive interest, and “maybe someone 
will lend a sympathetic ear.” He said 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN “has said he needs 
room to breathe,” but “If he does he should 
go back to Texas.“ 

The restaurant owner added that if the 
Government was really concerned with the 
Plight of small businesses it wouldn't be 
Moving out a block of them. 

Representative Kearns told Roll Call that 
the Government should not try to take over 
the property when it doesn’t even have a 
definite plan for its use. 


HR. 6893 
A bill to amend the District of Columbia 

Redevolpment Act of 1945 to provide for 

the preservation of the home of John 

Philip Sousa, and to protect the homes 

of residents and the businesses and good 

will of the small businessmen in the vicin- 

12 of the United States Capitol Build- 

ng > 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States / 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 7 of the District of Columbia Rede- 
velopment Act of 1945 (D.C. Code 5-706) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“(j)(1) For the purpose of providing for 
the preservation, and maintenance as a 
Shrine, of the former home in the District 
of Columbia of John Philip Sousa, there is 
hereby established a board consisting of the 
Conductor of the band of the Untied States 
Army, the conductor of the band of the 
United States Navy, the conductor of the 

of the United States Marine Corps, 
and the conductor of the band of the United 
States Air Force, ex officio, plus ten addi- 
tional individuals appointed by the Presi- 
dent, which shall acquire the home of John 
Philip Sousa at 318 Independence Avenue, 
in the District of Columbia, and shall pre- 
Serve and maintain such home as a shrine 
dedicated to his memory, and as a museum 
for the preservation of memorabilia of John 
Philip Sousa. 

(2) For the purpose of obtaining funds 
for carrying out this subsection, the board 
is authorized to accept donations of funds, 
Services, and property, and to conduct a na- 
tlonwide fundraising campaign. All depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States, 
Upon request made by the board, shall trans- 
fer to the board all memorabilia of John 
Philip Sousa in the custody or control of 
such departments and agencies. 

“(3) NMembers of the board shall serve 
without compensation for their services as 
such, but they shall be reimbursed for their 
expenses of travel and subsistence while ac- 
tually engaged in the performance of the 
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duties vested in the board. There are here- 
by authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out this sub- 
section. 

“(k) Until a comprehensive plan has been 
prepared for the proper development, pres- 
ervation and improvement of the physi- 
cal environs of the United States Capitol 


-Building and the surrounding complex of 


Federal buildings, including the Senate and 
House Office Buildings, the Library of Con- 
gress, and the United States Supreme Court, 
no funds shall be expended for the acquisi- 
ton of real property or for the purchase or 
demolition of existing buildings located in 
the vicinity of the United States Capitol 
Building and the surroundng complex of 
Federal buldings.” 


H.R. 6134 


A bill to amend the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Act of 1945 to provide for 
tse preservation of restoration of housing 
nd certain other structures in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where such housing or 
other structures are not substandard or 
cán be restored to good condition, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 

Representatives of the United States o/ 

America in Congress assembled, That sec- 

tion 7 of the District of Columbia Redevel- 

opment Act of 1945 (District of Columbia 

Code 5-706) is amended by adding at the 

end thereof the following new subsections: 

J Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, (1) housing (including struc- 
tures of historic or general significance) 
which is not substandard in any project 
area shall be preserved and shall not be de- 
molished or included in the acquisition and 
assembling by the Agency of the real prop- 
erty in such area; and (2) the owner of any 
substandard housing (including structures 
or sites of historic or general significance) in 
the project area which can be rehabilitated 
or restored to good condition shall be en- 
couraged and assisted by the Agency to un- 
dertake and carry out such rehabilitation 
or restoration, and such housing (or struc- 
tures or sites) shall not be demolished or 
included in the acquisition and assembling 
by the Agency of the real property in such 
area unless such owner, after having had 
a reasonable time following notification by 
the Agency to complete such rehabilitation 
or restoration, has failed to do so; and in the 
case of any such failure the Agency, after 
acquiring such housing (or structures or 
sites) shall itself provide for the rehabili- 
tation or restoration thereof whenever it de- 
termines that such rehabilitation or restora- 
tion is desirable or appropriate. 

“(k) There is hereby established a Com- 
mission, consisting of the chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia of 
the Senate and two members of such com- 
mittee appointed by the chairman; the chair- 
man of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia of the House of Representatives 
and two members of such committee ap- 
pointed by the chairman; the Librarian of 
Congress; the Chief Justice of the United 
States; and eleven ed cultural 
leaders from the fields of architecture, his- 
tory of architecture, landscape architecture, 
and the other arts appointed by the Presi- 
dent; which shall study, develop, and on or 
before February 15, 1962, recommend to the 
Congress a comprehensive plan for the 
proper development, preservation, and im- 
provement of the physical environs of the 
United States Capitol Building and the sur- 
rounding complex of Federal buildings, in- 
cluding the Senate and House Office Build- 
ings, the Library of Congress, and the 
United States Supreme Court. Until such 
recommendations have been submitted to 
the Congress, no funds shall be expended 
for the acquisition of real property or for 
the purchase or demolition of existing build- 
ings located in the Vicinity of the United 
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States Capitol Building and the surrounding 
complex of Federal Buildings. 

“(1) The Committee on the District of 
Columbia of the Senate and the Committee 
on the District of Columbia of the House of 
Representatives, acting separately or jointly, 
shall conduct a full and complete investiga- 
tion and study of the following matters as 
they relate to the Agency and to the per- 
formance by the Agency of its functions un- 
der this Act: 

“(1) Methods of appraisal and land dis- 
position procedures and contracts; 

“(2) Compliance with this Act in the de- 
velopment of project plans; 

“(3) Reduction of project cost by empha- 
sis on rehabilitation; 

“(4) Propriety of excessive credit for non- 
cash grants-in-aid to the District of Colum- 
bia; 

“(5) Public interest versus negotiation 
with single developers; 

“(6) Establishment of sound accounting 
and financial practices; 

“(7) Lack of provision for privately built 
middle-income housing; : 

“(8) Relocation procedures as they relate 
to displaced persons and businessmen, with 
special atention to the problems of small 
businessmen; 

“(9) Adequacy of opportunities afforded 
local contractors and redevelopers to parti- 
cipate in renewal projects; 

(10) Problems of undue delays in re- 
storing neighborhoods to viable condition so 
as to produce both business and individual 
tax revenues for local government; and 

(11) Such other matters as are related 

to the expeditious and efficient restoration 
of neighborhoods in accordance with provi- 
sions of Federal and local laws. 
Each such committee shall report to its 
respective House at the earliest practicable 
time the results of the investigation and 
study together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable.” 


S. 1681 


A bill to amend the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Act of 1945 to provide for 
the preservation or restoration of housing 
and certain other structures in the District 
of Columbia, where such housing or other 
structures are not substandard or can be 
restored to good condition, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 7 of the District of Columbia Redevel- 
opment Act of 1945 (District of Columbia 
Code 5-706) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsections: 

“(j) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, (1) housing (including struc- 
tures of historic or general significance) 
which is not substandard in any project area 
shall be preserved and shall not be demo- 
lished or included in the acquisition and 
assembling by the Agency of the real prop- 
erty in such area; and (2) the owner of 
any substandard housing (including struc- 
tures or sites of historic or general signif- 
icance) in the project area which can be 
rehabilitated or restored to good condition 
shall be encouraged and assisted by the 
Agency to undertake and carry out such re- 
habilitation or restoration, and such housing 
(or structures or sites) shall not be demol- 
ished or included in the acquisition and 
assembling by the Agency of the real prop- 
erty in such area unless such owner, after 
having had a reasonable time following 
notification by the Agency to complete such 
rehabilitation or restoration, has failed to 
do so; and in the case of any such failure 
the Agency, after acquiring such housing 
(or structures or sites) shall itself provided 
for the rehabilitation or restoration thereof 
whenever it determines that such rehabilita- 
tion or restoration is desirable or appropriate. 
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“(k) There is hereby established a Com- 
mission, consisting of the chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia of 
the Senate and two members of such com- 
mittee appointed by the chairman; the chair- 
man of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia of the House of Representatives 
and two members of such committee ap- 
pointed by the chairman; the Librarian of 
Congress; the Chief Justice of the United 
States; and eleven distinguished cultural 
leaders from the fields of architecture, his- 
tory of architecture, landscape architecture, 
and the other arts appointed by the Presi- 
dent; which shall study, develop, and on 
or before February 15, 1962, recommended 
to the Congress a comprehensive plan for 
the proper development, preservation, and 
Improvement of the physical environs of 
the United States Capitol Building and the 
surrounding complex of Federal buildings, 
including the Senate and House Office Build- 
ings, the Library of Congress, and the United 
States Supreme Court. Until such recom- 
mendations have been submitted to the Con- 
gress, no funds shall be expended for the 
acquisition of real property or for the pur- 
chase or demolition of existing buildings 
located in the vicinity of the United States 
Capitol Building and the surraunding com- 
plex of Federal buildings. 

“(1) The Committee on the District of 
Columbia of the Senate and the Committee 
on the District of Columbia of the House of 
Representatives, acting separately or jointly 
shall conduct a full and complete inves- 
tigation and study of the following matters 
as they relate to the Agency and to the per- 
formance by the Agency of its functions 
under this Act: 

“(1) Methods of appraisal and land dis- 
position procedures and contracts; 

“(2) Compliance with this Act in the de- 
velopment of project plans; 

“(3) Reduction of project cost by em- 
phasis on rehabilitation; 

“(4) Propriety of excessive credit for non- 
cash grants-in-aid to the District of Co- 
lumbia; 

“(5) Public interest versus negotiation 
with single developers; 

“(6) Establishment of sound accounting 
and financial practices; 

“(7) Lack of provision for privately bullit 
middle-income housing; 

“(8) Relocation procedures as they relate 
to displaced persons and businessmen, with 
special attention to the problems of small 
businessmen; 0 

“(9) Adequacy of opportunities afforded 
local contractors and redevelopers to parti- 
cipate in renewal projects; 

“(10) Problems of undue delays in re- 
storing neighborhoods to viable condition 
so as to produce both business and individ- 
ual tax revenues for local government; and 

“(11) Such other matters as are related 
to the expeditious and efficient restoration 
of neighborhoods in accordance with provi- 
sions of Federal and local laws. 

“Each such committee shall report to its 
House at the earliest practicable time the 
results of the investigation and study to- 
gether with such recommendations as it 
deems advisable.” 


Let’s Put a Poet Into Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the world 
is advancing in the physical sciences at 
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an almost mariculous rate of progress. 

The resources of the earth, the ele- 
ment of nature, and now, the reaches of 
outer space: within the laboratory of 
man’s, exploratory spirit, these are sub- 
jects for the discovery of new things and 
new ways to benefit mankind. 

Unfortunately, however, our advances 
in science have not been accompanied 
by proportionate maturity of under- 
standing in man’s relationship to man. 

Why? Perhaps, because the tangible 
is less difficult to master than the in- 
tangible; because the physical things 
usually get a higher priority than do the 
things of the mind and spirit. 

For the most part, such considerations 
have been peripheral, rather than the 
heart of day-to-day conduct. 

Traditionally, also, our interrelation- 
chips have been left to the church, to the 
poets, to the philosophers. 

Now, we find ourselves on the edge 
of space, teetering on the brink of global 
war, ready on the launching pad of new 
progress. 

Unless there is greater progress in hu- 
man understanding, however, the cre- 
ations of our hands may, instead of serv- 
ing us, ultimately blow us up. 

The time has come, I believe, for a 
reexamination of our efforts, or perhaps 
the lack of such broad-scope efforts, for 
finding new ways of improving the fun- 
damental interrelationships, sometimes 
conflicting, of humanity. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an article, reprinted from the 
Saturday Review of Literature, by Mr. 
Norman Cousins. The article, entitled 
Let's Put a Poet Into Space,” stresses 
the need for a better perspective, in 
effect, attaining a space-eye-viewing, of 
man’s progress. 

Mr. Cousins also states that we need to 
“chart a direction for human survival 
with at least as much concentration of 
effort as we are putting into a trip to the 
moon.” 


We recognize, of course, that this is 
not the province of legislation. Never- 
theless, national policy is determined, 
not only by the need of the times, but by 
the philosophy and perspective of the 
leaders who make major decisions in our 
national life. 

I ack unanimous consent to have the 
article entitled “Let’s Put a Poet Into 
Space,” printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LET'S Put A POET INTO SPACE 
(By Norman Cousins, in the Saturday 
Review) 

The idea of man in space is an explosion 
in the imagination. It shakes free the sense 
of wonder; it cracks open a vast area of the 
human potential; it confronts the intelli- 
gence with the prospect of an encounter 
with the infinite. 

But it also adds to the terror. Not terror 
from what is unknown about space but from 
what is known about man. These cosmic 
vehicles are the forerunners of space plat- 
forms carrying loaded nuclear pistols pointed 
at the head of man on earth. A great 
ascent has taken place without any corre- 
sponding elevation of ideas. Man has raised 
his station without raising his sights. He 
roams the heavens with the engines of hell, 
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No human being who ever lived was able 
to see more of the world than Yuri Gagarin. 
No human being was ever in a better posi- 
tion to reflect on human destiny. Yet at 
precisely the moment that he should have 
been asserting the cause of man he was 
asserting the cause of the nation. 

The one thing on earth that most needed 
to be left behind—the sense of the tribe— 
he had carried securely with him. A mag- 
nificent new vantage point was not enough 
to offset an old perspective. Into the center 
of the focused view came the national flag. 

This is not to say that there is anything 
wrong or unnatural about a surge of national 
pride over such an event. Nor is it strange 
that the reaction in the United States should 
have been registered so largely on the level 
of the national ego-hurt, with assurances 
from Government that we were not too far 
behind. In the context of a struggle for 
world balance of power, for prestige, and for 
preeminence, every gain is bound to be posted 
on the competitive scoreboard. 

But at some point the human race must 
have its innings. An assessment must ulti- 
mately be made in terms of human develop- 
ment. In the end, it is not the nation but 
man who will have to account for the record 
of life on earth. 

The journey into space is, or should be, a 
sublime experience. The selection of astro- 
nauts ought not to be confined to men in 
the military or in technology. Why not 
poets, philosophers, or theologians? If it is 
said that space has stern physical require- 
ments, the problem can be met. There are 
strapping fellows among those who have 
demonstrated their capacity to think crea- 
tively and who have some convictions about 
the nature of man, 

One of the prime requisites for an astro- 
naut is not just his ability to follow a 
specified procedure and to take measure- 
ments but to be able to be at one with a 
new environment. A space ship requires 
true perspective. This is nothing that can 
be imparted in a course on astronautics; it 
comes with the responsible development of 
intellect and insight. A respect for the hu- 
man spirit may be even more important 
than a knowledge of centrifugal force. 

Moreover, a certain artistry is called for 
when man proposes to range the universe. 
For when the astronaut returns to earth his 
message should be more than excited series 
of remarks on a fabulous journey. The re- 
turning messenger should have the ability 
to impart a sense of great new connections 
ae may transform life as we have known 

Men like Paul Tillich, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Lewis Mumford, and Robert Frost may be too 
old to withstand the rigors of training for 
such an assignment, but at least they ought 
to be consulted on the younger men who 
may be equal to the job. In the meantime, 
the rest of us can try to prepare ourselves 
to accord a full measure of comprehension 
to the dimensions of a new age. There is 
something else we can do. We can try to 
chart a direction for human survival with at 
least as much concentration of effort as we 
are putting into a trip to the moon. 


The ADA Is at It Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK J. BECKER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith an article from the 
Evening Star of Washington written by 
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the Associated Press with the heading 
“ADA Says Red China Should Be Rec- 
ognized.” Mr. Speaker, the Americans 
for Democratic Action are up to their 
Old tricks of advocating recognition by 
the United States of Red China as well 
as admission to the United Nations. 

Many of the people associated with 
the ADA formed the policies years ago 
that caused the loss of free China behind 
the Iron Curtain of communism, as well 
as the loss of many other countries. Cer- 
tainly their policies at that time were 
Wrong and the policies they advocate to- 
day are just as bad and as detrimental 
to the interest of the United States and 
the free world: 

ADA Sars Rep CHINA SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED 
(By the Associated Press) 

Americans for Democratic Action urges a 
Start toward diplomatic recognition of Red 
China “and its accreditation to the United 
Nations as the government of China,” 

This should not be done, the ADA said, as 
gestures of moral approval of past actions 
but as a means of establishing the normal 
channels of international communication.” 

The ADA's views on China were in a reso- 
lution adopted yesterday before its 14th an- 
nual convention adjourned. 

PROVISIONS FOR FORMOSA 


Recognition of the Peiping regime and its 
accreditation to the United Nations, the ADA 
Said, “would increase our access to informa- 
tion on Chinese affairs and the possibility 
of affecting Chinese foreign policy.” 

Admitting Red China to the United Na- 
tions, the ADA said, “should be linked to 
the condition that the inhabitants of For- 
mosa shall themselves democratically decide 
Whether they shall be admitted to the United 
Nations as an independent nation or that 
they shall rejoin mainland China.” 

The Chinese seat at the United Nations 
now is held by representatives of the Chi- 
nese Nationalist Government, which is based 
on Formosa. 

On domestic matters, ADA, a self-de- 
Scribed liberal organization, said the Ken- 
nedy administration was “drifting into the 
Worst mistakes of the Eisenhower years.” 

The ADA defined them as “improvisations 
for segments of full employment and eco- 
nomic growth.” 

ADDITIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


The resolution recommended a number 
Of long-range objectives, including: 

Expanded support for neglected segments 
of the economy, notably housing, urban re- 
development, water conservation, depressed 
areas and constantly expanding consumer 
Purchasing power for a rising standard of 
living. 

The convention reelected Samuel H. Beer, 
a Harvard professor, as chairman; Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as honorary chair- 
man: Richard C. Sachs, New York, treasurer, 
and Roy Bennett, New York, assistant treas- 
urer. Paul Seabury, a University of Cali- 
fornia professor, was elected chairman of 
the executive committee. 


The Case Against Castro 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Ar- 
thur Krock writes in the New York 
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Times this morning an article that to 
me represents a devastating reply to 
those who contend that this country had 
not given Cuban Dictator Castro fair 
treatment, 

Frankly, a surprising number of my 
own constituents persist in arguing with 
me that we have been too harsh and 
peremptory in our treatment of Castro. 
Because this badly mistaken view may 
be shared by many Americans, I ask 
unanimous consent that the column in 
today’s New York Times, entitled “The 
Lively Issue of Castro’s Justifications,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE LIVELY ISSUE OF CASTRO'S JUSTIFICATIONS 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, May 17—Two conclusions 
reached by this department after an exam- 
ination of the origins of the currently hos- 
tile United States-Castro relations, and pub- 
lished here under date of May 10, have 
evoked an unusual number of remarkably 
uniform dissents from readers. These con- 
clusions were: 

1. The factual weakness of an advertise- 
ment in this newspaper, signed by a number 
of Harvard professors among other distin- 
guished citizens, which justified Castro’s 
anti-Americanism on the ground that for 
“at least a year” U.S. policy has been “We 
must crush Castro,” is that it began the 
chapter of United States-Castro relations in 
the middle. 

2. Castro's unfriendly and illegal acts, and 
his anti-American incitements of the Cuban 
population, long preceded the date chosen 
in this advertisement to demonstrate that 
the burden of blame is on his government. 

In rebuttal of these conclusions the let- 
terwriters generally contended that the 
United States refused a request from Castro 
to be invited for talks; rebuffed and snubbed 
him when he came here in February 1959, 
to speak to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors; and refused his offer at that 
time and thereafter to negotiate the differ- 
ences between his regime and the Govern- 
ment of the United States. But the open 
record is the following: 

1. Castro never requested an official in- 
vitation. When, on his own volition, he 
came unofficially to Washington, in April 
1959, Secretary of State Herter gave him a 
luncheon at which no mention of any de- 
sired negotiation was made by the Cuban 
officials present; and, in the absence of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, the Premier was received 
by Vice President Nixon. 

2. On February 22, 1960, Castro did pro- 
pose—but for the first time—to negotiate 
with the United States on compensation to 
American citizens for their property in Cuba 
that he expropriated soon after his acces- 
sion to power. However, his conditions were 
that during the negotiation the United 
States should bind both the Executive and 
Congress to refrain from any action which 
Cuba would consider to affect its interests, 
while he remained free to negotiate or pro- 
crastinate as he chose—conditions obviously 
unacceptable and, so far as Congress was 
concerned, constitutionally impossible. 

3. From the time Castro assumed power 
until May 17, 1960, the United States made 
9 formal and 16 informal offers to negotiate 
all differences with Cuba. The first was by 
Ambassador Bonsal in March 1959. In each 
note and statement the United States ex- 
pressed sympathy with the social and eco- 
nomic objectives of the Cuban agrarian re- 
form law under which the expropriation was 
made. 
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HERTER’S INDICTMENT 


4. At the San José, Costa Rica, conference, 
August 1960, Cuban Foreign Minister Roa 
charged that this Government had con- 
sistently refused Castro's offers of negotia- 
tion. Secretary Herter made and docu- 
mented this reply: That continuing attacks 
on the United States by the Castro regime 
began in January 1959 before the acts it al- 
leges were U.S. aggression. He said also that 
from this date forward political assaults on 
the U.S. Government, “and scurrilous at- 
tempts to besmirch the characters of its 
leaders, have nevertheless been consistent 
and made with increased savagery.” 

The circumstances that the charges in 
Castro’s justification that this open record 
refutes are being made by citizens of such 
quality is strange, disturbing, and mysteri- 
ous. But it is true, as pointed out in some 
of the letters, that Castro also can cite 
grievances prior to the preinvasion program- 
ing. For example, the United States did 
not completely bar arms to dictator Batista 
until March 14, 1958; sent a marine guard 
for the Guantanamo pumping station 6 
miles into Cuba on July 28, 1958; and con- 
cluded a 20-year atomic energy aid agree- 
ment with Batista September 9, 1958. 

The silly paradox, however, is that all this 
time U.S. businessmen in Cuba were know- 
ingly financing Castro’s revolution by pay- 
ing their taxes at stations where he could 
seize them. Prior to that, the taxes on 
Cuban properties owned by Americans were 
always sent to Havana, the central collec- 
tion office, until the other arrangement was 
deliberately made for the financing of Castro. 
And meanwhile the State Department was 
totally ignoring successive warnings from 
two Ambassadors that the interest of inter- 
national communism would be served in 
Cuba by Castro's success. 


The John Birch Society—1 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, a 
leading newspaper published in Whit- 
tier, Calif., a city located in my district, 
has printed a series of five objectively 
written articles concerning the John 
Birch Society. This newspaper, the 
Daily News, is to be commended for bas- 
ing the articles on facts which many 
news media have ignored in reporting on 
the society. Under unanimous consent 
I include the first three articles of the 
series in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

From the Daily News, Whittier, Calif., 
Apr. 26, 1961] 
How To TELL A Commie FRONT 
(First of a series) 

The John Birch Society may be a move- 
ment aimed at strengthening Americanism 
and weakening communism, but it is mys- 
terious and controversial, too. 

Mysterious although its meetings are pub- 
lic and its membership open to any 
American who will subscribe to its beliefs. 

Controversial although its business is 
Americanism, 

It has been subjected to criticism by po- 
litical officeholders, newspaper editors, 
church pastors, and the man on the street. 
There has been clamoring for an investiga- 
tion of its purpose and organization and its 
founder, Robert Welch. 
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IGNORANCE OR MISUNDERSTANDING 


Public ignorance or, at least, misunder- 
standing may be the cause of accusations 
that have run the gamut from dictatorship 
to Klan. 

But the Birch Society is neither dictatorial 
nor a form of the infamous Ku Klux Klan, 
according to Whittier chapter leaders. 

Five of the leaders have compiled a five- 
part series of articles explaining the aims 
and objects of the society. The series has 
been jointly written by Augustine Cervantes, 
of South Whittier; Joseph Coffman, of La 
Habra; Raye King, V. C. Ramler, and Joseph 
Sullivan, all of Whittier. 

The first article in the series follows: 


HOW TO TELL ONE 


J. Edgar Hoover tells us in his book, 
Masters of Deceit,” that a Communist-front 
organization can be detected by applying the 
following test: 

1. Does the organization espouse the cause 
of Soviet Russia? Does it shift when the 
party line shifts? 

2. Does the organization feature as speak- 
ers at its meetings known Communists or 
sympathizers? 

3. Does the organization sponsor causes, 
campaigns, literature, petitions, or other ac- 
tivities sponsored by the party or other front 

tions? 

4. Is the organization used as a sounding 
board by, or is it endorsed by Communist- 
controlled labor unions? 

5. Does its literature follow the Commu- 
nist line or is it printed by the Communist 
press? 

6. Does the organization receive consis- 
tent favorable mention in Communist 
publications? 

7. Does the organization represent itself 
to be nonpartisan yet engage in political 
activities and consistently advocate causes 
favored by the Communists? Does it de- 
nounce both Fascists and Communists? 

8. Does the organization denounce Amer- 
ican foreign policy while always lauding 
Soviet policy? 

9. Does the organization utilize Commu- 
nist doubletalk by referring to Soviet dom- 
inated countries as democracies, complaining 
that the United States is im and 
constantly denouncing monopoly capital? 

10. Have outstanding leaders in public life 
openly renounced affiliation with the or- 
ganization? 


ATTRACT OR DENOUNCE? 


11. Does the organization, if espousing lib- 
eral, progressive causes, attract well-known 
honest, patriotic liberals or does it denounce 
well known liberals? 

12. Does the organization consistently con- 
sider matters not directly related to its 
avowed purposes and objectives? 

Let us assume that the average apathetic 
but patriotic citizen had just read the above 
12 items and decided to apply these meas- 
ures to the organizations in his circles of 
acquaintanceship. Would he be able to do 
so effectively? The answer is obvious. He 
would need to become trained to apply the 
above measures intelligently. This then re- 
quires a thorough education and background 
in dialectical materialistic communism. 
How does one receive this type of education 
so necessary in our defense against internal 
subversion? 


DIALECTIC MATERIALISM 


There are a number of organizations usu- 
ally local in nature which to a pretty good 
job of teaching dialectic materialism. How- 
ever, December 1958 Robert Welch recognized 
\ the need for a national organization to train 
and recruit those already trained into an 
effective coordinated group. This resulted 
in the conception of the John Birch Society. 

Up until the John Birch Society was or- 
ganized, well-informed and well-trained pa- 
triots more or less worked as individuals or 
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in uncoordinated groups and as such did 
not worry the Communists except as a nui- 
sance. However, after the origin of the John 
Birch Society, those thousands of concerned 
people recognizing their former inadequacy 
in fighting communism joined the society 
in such numbers that the Communist Party 
became and decided to apply their 
proven forces against them. It was recog- 
nized that at the present rate of growth the 
John Birch Society could attain almost un- 
limited power to cope with them and thus 
destroy 40 years of labor. It should be un- 
derstood that the present status of Commu- 
nist power in the United States had, except 
for a brief but fatal effort by Senator Joseph 
McCarthy, been reached through almost con- 
tinuous default on the part of the American 
people 


[From the Dally News, Whittier, Calif., Apr. 
27, 1961] 
CONCERNED SHOULD BECOME INFORMED 


(This is the second of a five-part series on 
the John Birch Society. The articles were 
jointly written by Augustine Cervantes, Jo- 
seph Coffman, Raye King, V. C. Ramler, and 
Joseph Sullivan, all members of the Whittier 
chapter of the society.—Editor.) 

The John Birch Society has tabulated lit- 
erally hundreds of documented books, tape 
recordings and reports which it makes avail- 
able to members and nonmembers alike 
which will make informed people out of 
concerned people. 

Communists are not alarmed about con- 
cerned people; however, they recognize that 
informed people are dangerous because they 
can intelligently inform others. 

It is the greatest fear of the Communist 
Party in the United States that despite their 
tremendous influence in our Government 
and over all our means of mass communi- 
cation, the American people will wake up 
too soon to what has really been happening 
right under their very noses. 

Communism operates for the most part in 
this country by utilizing front organization 
and underground activities. 

COMMON ORIGIN 

Communist-front organizations are char- 
acterized by their common origin, the rigid 
conformity of these organizations to the 
Communist pattern, their interlocking per- 
sonnel and their methods generally used to 
deceive the American public. Being part of 
a conspiratorial movement their essence is 
deceptive. 

The tactics of these fronts is to push as 
far as possible constitutional privileges by 
enlisting through this deception the coop- 
eration of as great a segment of the public 
as can be deceived. 

When activities of the Communists reach 
the realm of unconstitutional endeavor then 
the underground members take over. These 
activities go so far as to place concealed 
members in government, education, and 
industry. 

PROPER TRAINING 

Only organizations with members who 
have been properly trained can cope with 
the pressures brought to bear between these 
front organizations and those concealed 
underground. By watching the front 
groups and their unconcealed programs it 
is simple logic to connect those places in 
government, education, and industry where 
the party line expounded by the front groups 
receives the greatest reception. 

It should be pointed out here that in all 
localities where the Birch Society is active it 
is well established in short order by its 
members and other freedom groups utiliz- 
ing the above reasoning and J. Edgar 
Hoover’s 12 rules for identifying fronts, 
where the Communist danger points that 
need to bear watching are. 

However, none of these people or organi- 
zations are ever labeled Communist by the 
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society or its members. Instead, a system 
of defense is set up to reduce to zero the 
effectiveness of the Communist activity. 
This is accomplished without fanfare or 
publicity, thus leaving the subversive group 
frustrated but aware of who was respon- 
sible. Reports of facts as to subversive ac- 
tivities observed are reported to national 
headquarters where once assembled can 
point to future trends in the fight. 

From the Daily News, Whittier, Calif., 

Apr. 29, 1961] 

SOVIET PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUE STUDIED 

(This is the third article of a fiye-part se- 
ries on the John Birch Society written by 
Rave King, V. C. Ramier and Joseph Sullivan, 
all leaders of the Whittier chapter; August- 
fine Cervantes, South Whittier chapter lead- 
er; and Joseph Cofman, La Habra chapter 
leader.) 

Everyone who reads the newspapers or 
magazines, watches television or listens to 
the radio is aware of the recent great volume 
of adverse publicity spewing forth against 
the John Birch Society and its founder Rob- 
ert Welch. 

This is a special type of treatment re- 
served by the Communist conspiracy for spe- 
cial people or groups that have been really 
effective and which they cannot directly in- 
filtrate or subvert, 

An informative pamphlet printed in the 
US. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C., on instructions from the 86th 
Congress, 2d session, entitled “The Tech- 
nique of Soviet Propaganda” should be read 
by every man and woman in the United 
States. 

This report is an official document of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary. The 
purpose of the report was relative to the 
administration of the Internal Security Act 
and other internal security laws. 

PRESS INVADED 

Quoting from page 6 (a) of the Judici 
Committee report as follows: ae 

“There are in the world few organs of 
the press, even when bourgeols, in which the 
Soviet apparatus has no intelligence. 
main task of auxiliaries in the press is to 
manipulate the editor, or if that is not feas- 
ible, the reporters, without the editor's 
knowledge. General notions like ‘This paper 
is conservative’ or ‘Catholic’ are not at all 
sufficient any longer to recognize the policy 
it follows toward Moscow. Sometimes the 
managers themselves are unaware that their 
newspaper is ‘permeated,’” 

PROPAGANDA PURPOSE 

Quoting further (from p. 14) of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee report under the 
heading “Breaking Anti-Communists: Slan- 
der, Intimidation, Kidnaping, Murder.”: 

“An important task of Soviet propaganda 
is not only to circumvent the gullible, but 
also to reduce those who clearly realize the 
danger and zealously proclaim it to a state of 
powerlessness, Against these people are 
launched campaigns limitless in intensity as 
in ignominy. The Communists attempt to 
make lepers of them, to develop veritable re- 
flexes in public opinion so that a halo of 
hatred will be instinctively associated with 
their name. 

“Communist and crypto-Communist appa- 
ratus put all their ammunition to use in this 
task and shrink from neither slander nor 
provocation, forgery, nor blackmail. Here 
auxiliaries play a leading role: that of scan- 
dalmongers. 

“Sometimes the Soviet apparatus will de- 
nounce an anti-Communist as an under- 
ground Communist. Sometimes they will 
lead the police to believe that he is a terror- 
ist or a trafficker. Slander against the anti- 
Communist writer Victor Serge reached such 
& point that even well-disposed police serv- 
ices no longer knew what to think.” 
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ACCUSE OTHERS 


“The apparatus of Moscow said that Leon 
Blum was a police auxiliary and purveyor of 
convicts, charges De Gaulle with having 
worked for German intelligence, and Sous- 
telle with being a Nazi spy: Syngman Rhee 
with having sold his country to Japan 
(charges to be found in the Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia or signed by leaders like Maurize 
Thorez.) 

“One of the worst infamies has just been 
flung at Guy Mollet: he has been accused of 
nothing less than having denounced people 
interned with him to the Gestapo. Essen- 
tially, these and similar attacks are fabrica- 
tions from beginning to end; devoid of any 
foundation and made in the full knowledge 
that they constitute unmitigated les. 

“In the easygoing atmosphere of the de- 
Mocracies, the endless repetition of abu- 
Sive attacks has a devastating effect. Indeed, 
it is not too much to say that there are few 
people who, having become the target for 
Communist attacks, did not eventually 
either lose heart or become suspect. them- 
Selves to world public opinion,” the Senate 
Judiciary Committee report says. 


Economic Hashish 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Economic Hashish,” published 
ae Wall Street Journal of May 15, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Economic HASHISH 

Sometimes the statistical theorizings of 
economists get so involved they're funny. 
But when the economic policies of the U.S. 
Government come to be based on woozy 
theories, the thing ceases to be a joke. 

We have in mind the President's Council 
ot Economic Advisers, which has pro- 
Pounded an elaborate theory of an “output 
Sap“ between the economy potential and its 
actual performance. The theory, described 
In this page recently by Mr. Otten, is a mas- 
terpiece of algebraic triple talk. It is de- 
Signed to prove a gap, reckoned at $40 billion 
at the end of last year, and so it does—as- 
suming all its assumptions and mathematics. 

Having “demonstrated” the gap, the 
Council logically concludes that the country 
faces not only temporary economic prob- 
lems like the recession now evaporating, but 
& persistent slack in production and em- 
Ployment, a slowdown in our rate of growth. 
We have, it seems, a problem of chronic 
Slack in the economy—the growing gap be- 
tween what we con produce and what we 
do produce. Especially since 1955, we learn, 
the gap has shown a distressing upward 
trend. 

If this were all just idle chatter, no one 
Would particularly mind. But this great 
and output gap naturally becomes 
Part of the justification for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to fill it—with the tremendous new 

ic spending the administration has 

y embarked on and with the even 

massive public-works spending it has 
in mind. And since the slack is persistent 
and chronic, the Government has an excuse 
for trying to take it up indefinitely. 
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Fortunately the United States still has re- 
spected economists who can recognize eco- 
nomic hashish when they smell it. One 
such is Columbia Prof. Arthur Burns, him- 
self a former chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers. Mildly but nonetheless 
devastatingly Dr. Burns has taken apart the 
gap his successors have so painfully con- 
structed out of thin air. 

Among other things, Dr. Burns shows that 
the Council is not relying on sound, far- 
reaching historical evidence in projecting its 
output gap. It rests its case importantly on 
the fact that unemployment at the business 
cycle peak in 1960 was slightly higher than 
at the business cycle peak in 1957. The Co- 
lumbia economist suggests that this “gives 
fragile support“ to the theory that the gap 
between actual and potential output has a 
distressing upward trend.” 

Moreover, Professor Burns quietly notes 
that it matters a good deal at what period 
you start drawing a curve of potential out- 
put. The Council chose mid-1955, for no 
more valid reason than it could have chosen 
the second quarter of 1957 or the second 
quarter of 1947—all periods of high employ- 
ment. If the Council economists had 
chosen 1957, their own reckonings would 
show a gap of only $20 billion instead of 
$40 billion. 

And, Dr. Burns goes on, “if the curve had 
been started in the second quarter of 1947, 
when we likewise had a full-employment 
output, the gap would have vanished. In 
fact, we would then have to say that actual 
output in 1960 exceeded potential output by 
more than $2 billion.” 

We hope the Council has the grace to say 
“touche” to that. 

But perhaps the most significant part of 
the Burns analysis is not in exposing the 
Council's statistical juggling to prove the 
point it wanted to prove. There is also the 
attitude behind such “output gap” theoriz- 
ing. It is reminiscent of the dominant eco- 
nomic thinking of the thirties, which was 
that the U.S. economy had become stagnant 
or mature and therefore required increas- 
ingly heavy Federal spending to keep it 
going. 

That theory was proved resoundingly false 
by events, but here it is again in different 
form, once again an alibi for massive Fed- 
eral intervention, The urge to control the 
private economy never dies, 

Not many of us are trained in the intrica- 
cles of economic theory, but it takes only 
commonsense to see through the Council's 
unamusing fun and games, We hope the 
President and Congress are not bemused by 
the latter-day stagnation theorists. Other- 
wise some of these people may at last suc- 
ceed in bringing about Government-man- 
aged economic stagnation. 


Castro Shows True Color 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, our 
attention has been naturally concen- 
trated on the reoccurring problems with 
the Soviet stooge, Castro, in Cuba. On 
many occasions I have directed the at- 
tention of the Members to the grass- 
roots thinking of the American public 
as expressed in our local newspapers 
throughout the country. One of the out- 
standing weekly newspapers in my dis- 
trict, the Park Forest Reporter, on 
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Wednesday, May 3, presented an edi- 
torial entitled, “Castro Shows True Col- 
or.” It is truly “Main Street, America” 
thinking and worthy of our serious 
study. 

Castro Shows TRUE COLOR 


Our hemisphere neighbor, Cuba, officially 
turned Red this week. Fidel Castro took 
advantage of the May Day celebration to 
announce that his nation has gone Socialist, 

Whatever the name, it's merely a syn- 
onym for communism. Cuba is now another 
link in the orbit of Soviet satellites. Some 
of the weak and misinformed still say, “so 
what"? 

The announced status of this Nation only 
90 -miles from our shores can have tre- 
mendous repercussions in this Western 
Hemisphere. 

Other Latin American countries are yul- 
nerable to the same type of revolutions 
which brought Castro to power. In the eyes 
of their poor and ignorant, which comprise 
the masses of these backward nations, Fidel 
has become a Spanish s hero. His 
denunciations of the United States are not 
beamed for our ears, mainly for theirs. 


His boasts give this uneasy populace cour- 
age. The taunts that he has held the mighty 
Yanquis at bay, are echoed through the hills 
of the Andes and across the broad expanse 
of Central and South American lands. 

Beyond any doubt, his presence is a serious 
handicap to the future peace of our hemi- 
sphere. By outlawing elections, which al- 
though meaningless are even held in Russia, 
he is carving an ignoble niche for himself 
among the political tyrants of all time. 

Fidel's actions bear even greater scrutiny 
now. Our administration’s attention to this 
problem and its aftereffects is certainly war- 
ranted at this time. 


Expert Offers Moon in 2½ Years—The 
Development of a Superrocket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
U.S. defense program received a big shot 
in the arm early this year when the first 
Minuteman missile achieved complete 
operational success on its first firing at 
Cape Canaveral. This marked the first 
time in history that a missile had per- 
formed perfectly on its maiden flight. 

Another historical first might be 
achieved for the United States if the ad- 
ministration takes action on the recom- 
mendations of Dr. Harold Ritchey, vice 
president of the Thiokol Chemical Corp. 
which produces the first stage of the 
Minuteman. Dr. Ritchey recently ap- 
peared before the House Science and As- 
tronautics Committee and testified that 
if Congress would provide the necessary 
funds, the United States could have a 
man on the moon within 2½ years. This 
feat would be accomplished by cluster- 
ing a number of solid-fuel rockets pro- 
duced by the Thiokol Co., and which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Ritchey, are capable of 
developing up to 21 million pounds of 
thrust sufficient to power manned flights 
to the moon, or to other planets and re- 
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Mr. President, I have urged the ad- 
ministration to approve plans for devel- 
opment of this superrocket proposed by 
the Thiokol Chemical Corp. This con- 
cept apparently offers our best chance 
to overtake the Russians in the field of 
manned space flights, and can be ac- 
complished at far less cost than several 
alternative plans. I sincerely hope that 
the administration will not delay in mak- 
ing a decision on this important matter 
because the United States has the know- 
how and capability to surpass the Rus- 
sians in the development and use of 
outer space if we do not let this oppor- 
tunity slip from our grasp. 

Mr. Cliff Thompson, reporter on de- 
fense matters, had an excellent story 
in the April 16, 1961, issue of the Ogden 
Standard Examiner, which presents a 
concise review of the Thiokol proposal 
and an analysis of other space projects 
presently under development. by NASA. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, the article by Mr. Thompson. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Drastic OVERHAUL NEEDED—EXPERT OFFERS 
Moon IN 2½ YEARS 
(By Cliff Thompson) 

There is a serious doubt in the mind of at 
least one of the Nation's rocket experts that 
the United States can overtake the Russians 
in space with its present pr i 

He is Dr. Harold W. Ritchey, Thiokol 
Chemical Corp. vice president, who has pro- 
posed a development program he says will 
give the United States rocket power to dupli- 
cate the Russian man-in-orbit feat within 
9 months and put an American on the moon 
in 2% years. 

His program calls for a drastic overhaul 
and redirection of the present U.S. program 
for space travel and exploration. And it, 
naturally, is based on the use of solid fuel 
Thiokol used so successfully in the Minute- 
man program, 

The spectacular success of the Minute- 
man missile earlier this year gives added 
weight to the Thiokol proposals, Thiokol 
engineering and production staffs produced 
the large first stage of the Minuteman, the 
largest solid propellant booster flight tested 
to date. 

CHALKED UP “FIRST” 

It was the first missile to perform perfectly 
on its maiden flight and also marked the first 
time all stages of a multistage rocket were 
used in an initial flight test. 

Dr. Ritchey outlined detalls of his pró- 
posals to this reporter during an interview 
in the Thiokol Rocket Operations Center 
here from which he directs the firm’s vast 
research program. 

He began with a briefing on the current 
US. space program which he said “is not 
designed to do what we have to do to catch 
the Russians.” 


“We have developed the technology to leap- 
frog the Russians in space but we are not 
using it,” Dr. Ritchey said. “If we started 
right now using all our scientific potential, 
the United States-Russian race to the moon 
would be extremely close.” If the United 
States continues its present program, he ex- 
pects the Russians to beat us to the moon 
by 4 or 5 years. 

The US. space timetable has an American 
scheduled to arrive on the moon in 1970. Dr. 
Ritchey expects the Russians to have a man 
there before 1965. 

FIRST TO MOON 


And he believes the first nation to the 
moon probably never would be overtaken in 
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the race deeper and deeper into the outer 
regions of the universe. 

Dr. Ritchey says the big U.S. effort must 
be made in the first, or booster, stage if we 
are to catch the Soviets. 

The first, or booster, stage along with two 
or three additional stages would put a vehicle 
into orbit or into escape velocity. In the 
manned space vehicle, the stages above the 
booster would be used to maneuyer the ve- 
hicle in space and return it to earth. 

In previous space shots, all stages have 
been used to put a payload into orbit, pri- 
marily because of the lack of a booster that 
can develop sufficient thrust to lift the neces- 
sary loads. 

Most space authorities agree the United 
States is ahead of Russia in most space fields 
except the large boosters necessary to lift 
large boosters necessary to lift large payloads 
into orbit or escape velocity. “Possibly we 
also lag in our knowledge of how to keep men 
alive for extended periods in space,” Dr. 
Ritchey said. 

LARGE BOOSTERS 


The Russian superiority in large boosters 
can be traced to the different approach the 
two nations took in overcoming the first big 
problem encountered in their initial space 
programs. 

When the United States and Russia began 
space-missile programs at the end of the 
World War II, the payloads developed were 
too large for the rockets they were then 
capable of producing. 

The United States refined its payloads to 
a size compatable with its rocket power. The 
Russians concentrated on building rockets 
powerful enough for the big payloads. 

To offset the Russian lead in rocket power, 
the United States needs a dramatic break- 
through in its big booster program—both in 
size of the booster and the time it takes 
to get it ready for use. 

Thiokol has four proposals to provide these 
big boosters. 

The first and simplest is the one Dr, 
Ritchey says would give the United States 
the rocket power to surpass last week's Rus- 
sian space flight. 

CLUSTER OF SEVEN 

By clustering seven slightly modified ver- 
sions of the Minuteman, Dr. Ritchey says, 
the United States would have a booster 
capable of putting 25,000 pounds into orbit. 
This is about twice the size of the Russian 
payload. 

Dr. Richey said Thiokol can develop this 
propulsion system in 9 months. He estimates 
its cost at about $114 million per copy in pro- 
duction quantities. 

Thiokol also proposes using the Minute- 
man principle to produce larger rockets that 
could be clustered in sevens to develop 21 
million pounds of thrust. This system could 
put 300,000 pounds into orbit or 120,000 
pounds into the velocity needed to send a 
man to the Moon. 

Dr. Ritchey reports this booster can be 
ready for test firing in 18 months and for 
actual manned space flight within 30 
months, The intervening 12 months, he 
said, would be used in working on the 
booster and in development of the rest of 
the vehicle. It Is possible the 12-month pe- 
riod could be reduced. 

PROPULSION PROBLEMS 


The other Thiokol proposals are for dif- 
ferent sized rocket boosters using the Min- 
uteman principle. 

“Of course I am talking only about the 
propulsion problems,” Dr. Ritchey said. 
“There are others.” 

Primarily these involve the development 
of the vehicle and guidance controls that 
would take a man into space and back in- 
cluding the protection needed to keep a 
man alive in space for extended periods of 
time, 
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The producer of the propulsion system 
and the space vehicle would have to work 
together closely. 

The United States is currently pinning its 
hopes for space travel on three programs: 

The first American is expected to go in 
space sometime this year powered by a Red- 
stone rocket. This plan calls for sending an 
astronaut some 100 miles or so into the air 
and back—not put him into orbit. 

LIQUID FUEL 

The Saturn, a cluster of eight liquid fuel 
rockets, is expected to be ready in about 3 
years. In power and objective this booster 
compares to the rocket Thiokol says it can 
develop in 9 months. 

The F-1 rocket, a single engine that would 
develop 1% million pounds of thrust, ex- 
pected to take 6 years to develop and test. 
The F-1 timetable has been delayed, how- 
over, because of severe technological prob- 
ems. 

The Nova project in which Dr. Werner Von 
Braun proposes to cluster four F-1 rockets 
to produce 6 million pounds of thrust. This 
project has not been funded and is con- 
sidered too expensive to begin until after 
1965. 

National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration officials are basing their hopes for 
space travel primarily on the Saturn pro- 
gram. 

ASSEMBLY IN SPACE 


Dr. Von Braun proposes using six Saturn 
launchings to send equipment and fuel into 
orbit from which a space vehicle would be 
assembled for further travel. 

Rocket authorities say this plan has two 
significant drawbacks—time and cost. 

It would cost about $120 million just to 
build the six first stage booster rockets nec- 
essary to send an unassembled spaceship 
into orbit with the Saturn. Cost of the 
Thiokol proposal to develop one super rocket 
capable of sending a vehicle into escape ve- 
locity from earth is estimated at $12 million. 

And rocket experts say the problems of 
assembling a ship while its pieces are float- 
ing around in space would be tremendous. 


The John Birch Society—2 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have had printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for today three articles of a 
series of five relative to the John Birch 
Society which have appeared in the 
Daily News, a widely circulated news- 
paper in the area of Whittier, Calif. My 
district includes this area. The articles 
are commendable for their objectivity. 
Under unanimous consent I include the 
remaining articles of the series in the 
Appendix of the Recorp: 

[From the Whittier (Calif.) Daily News, 
May 2, 1961] 
Somer Retvuctant To Be ANTI-CoMMUNIST 

(This is the fourth article of a five-part 
series on the John Birch Society written by 
Joseph Sullivan, V. O. Ramier, and Rave 
King, Whittier chapter leaders; Joseph Coff- 
man and Augustine Cervantes, La Habra and 
South Whittier chapter leaders respective- 
1y.— EDITOR.) 

Some democratic Americans have been 
trying to convince themselyes “that there is 
something reprehensible in being a sys- 
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tematic anti-Communist, according to a re- 
port of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Quoting from the report, made relative to 
the administration of the Internal Security 
Act and other internal security laws, the 
following is learned: 

“The struggle against convinced anti- 
Communists proceeds from simple premises. 
The effectiveness of this struggle is due to 
the fact that it goes on relentlessly and in 
Practically every key. The struggle is 
marked by the use of a vocabulary including 
Such terms of abuse as “rightist,” “Fascist,” 
negative elements,” “dim wit,” “police in- 
former,” “systematic anti-Communists.” 
This last expletive is the highest form of 
abuse. And yet quite a few democratic 
Americans have been trying to convince 
themselves that there is something repre- 
hensible in being a systematic anti-Commu- 
nist, forgetting that they take pride in being 
Systematically anti-Fuscists. 


simple truth has not been lost on the 
unists. Indeed, one of the main tasks 
of Communist propaganda is to maintain an 
a constant denigration and 
criticism of consistent anticommunism. 
UNHEARD OF SITUATION 


"The success achieved by the Communists 
in this particular field has been such that 
à truly unheard-of situation has come about 
in the Western world, in which anticom- 
Munism is often regarded as a greater evil 
than communism. When one of the parties 
in a relentless and merciless struggle dis- 
Covers that it is considered bad form to fight 

with the same weapons, it goes without 
Saying that their opponents have scored a 
Major victory in the battle of propaganda 
hich aims at nothing less than the intel- 
€ctual intimidation of those opponents. 
coum intimidation, moreover, thrives on 
1 Own effects. So far as serious and en- 
ightened circles keep silent, they leave stig- 
Maticizing communism to reactionary ex- 
alone; the contention anticommu- 
equals reaction thus seem confirmed; 
and serious and enlightened circles keep 
More silent than ever. McCarthy cast such 
t on exposing cryptocommunism 
that it is now no longer possible to accuse 
. body of it without being called a 
tch hunter. Yet it is quite sure that 
_Yptocommunism did not disappear by 
magie with McCarthy. 
THEY MURDER THEM 


When intimidation does not succeed in 
ing the counterpropaganda of some 
Particularly prominent anti-Communist, the 
th, ets do not shrink from crime to silence 
eir voices, They murder them (Trotsky, 
Vitsky, Nin, etc.) or kidnap them 
(Trushnoviten). 
ha nais is the first time the Communists 
pk been brazen enough to publicly take on 
dese than 50,000 dedicated, informed and 
Sadly serious constitutional Americans. 
ENE can't slander, intimidate, kidnap or 
ia us all. This they must do to suc- 


By now in this article most readers can 
Pretty well that the John Birch 
lety is neither Fascist, Nazi or anti any- 
sag except anti-Communist. The organi- 
tion while not of democratic form (for 
Security reasons) is dedicated to the mainte- 
2 of a constitutional republican form 
government in the United States for- 
er. The society doesn't want to overthrow 
Anybody except Communists and at the same 
the society doesn't like to be labeled 


nis nebtra tore because it is anti-Commu- 
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We are perfectly willing to be investigated 
by any American committee and we ask all 
good citizens to withhold judgment until 
the verdict is in. We still believe in the 
jury system, which is more than can be 
said for Russia or the satellite countries. 
[From the Whittier (Calif.) Daily News, 

May 2, 1961] 
Here's A TYPICAL MEETING OF CHAPTER 


(Last article of a five-part series on the John 
Birch Society) 


A typical meeting of a chapter in the John 
Birch Society is run by the chapter leader, 
usually on Roberts’ Rules of Order. The 
meeting is always opened by the pledge of 
allegiance and a simple nonsectarian prayer. 
A verbal report is then taken from each 
member if he has one to offer. There is no 
pressure put on any member to perform any 
of the society's activities. 

The monthly bulletin is then discussed. 
This bulletin is distributed from the na- 
tional home office in Belmont, Mass., and 
is prepared by the group's founder, Robert 
Welch. The bulletin contains suggested ac- 
tivities such as new books, reports, or pam- 
phlets to be read, letters to write and ac- 
tivities to perform such as checking on pub- 
lic libraries to determine whether or not 
pro-American and anti-Communist books 
are available to the public, 

It is usual to have open discussion on 
topics of the day and to compare notes on 
experiences. Sometimes a motion picture, 
still slide pictures or tapes will be shown 
or played depicting or lecturing on Com- 
munist activities to which we should be 
alerted. 

A FOOL OR A COMMUNIST 

Only a fool or a Communist will dehy that 
some people in every community are actively 
engaged in forming peace movements, urg- 
ing disarmament, protesting loyalty oaths 
and the existence of Government investigat- 
ing agencies. They are also in the churches 
shouting brotherly love and love for God, 
yet protest to the schools, the nativity scene 
on Christmas, saying grace at meals, and 
prohibit showing “Operation Abolition” in 
the church. 

Now the John Birch Society doesn't call 
them Communists but society members do 
make it a point to see to it that these peo- 
ple don't have a free hand in running our 
community. Where good American princi- 
ples require, we effectively oppose these 
activities. It should be recognized that 
where liberal groups organize for pressure 
tactics that conservatives have only one al- 
ternative and that is to react and if neces- 
sary to resist, 


FOR THE DUBIOUS 


For those who may still be dubious and 
state that they are unconvinced that an or- 
ganization like the John Birch Society 18 
necessary, it should be pointed out that 
there are a number of good reports and 
books available which will convince even 
the most skeptical of individuals. 

These are all well documented. They are: 

1. The Blue Book of the John Birch 
Society.” 

2. “The Naked Communist,” Cleon Skou- 
sen. 

3. “Masters of Deceit,” J. Edgar Hoover. 

4. The Enemy at His Back,” Elizabeth 
Churchill Brown. 

5. “You Can Trust the Communists,” Dr. 
Fred Schwartz. 

6, “Retreat From Victory,” Senator Joseph 


‘McCarthy. 


7. “Nine Men Against America,” Rosalie 
M. Gordon. 

8. “Guide to Subversive tions 
and Publications,” House Document 226, 85th 
Congress, Ist session, 

Pez on the Southern California 
District of the Communist Party, Struc- 


These things work two ways. 
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ture—Objectives—Leadership,”" House Report 
No. 259, 86th Congress, Ist session. 

10. “Communist Illusion and Democratic 
Reality,” J. Edgar Hoover, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, Washington 25, D.C. 

11. “Crusade t Governmental In- 
vestigating Agencies,“ Institute for Special 
pastaroji ‘a Post Office Box 2022 D, Pasadena, 

alif. 

12. "The Left Swing in Education,” Insti- 
tute for Special Research, Post Office Box 
2022 D, Pasadena, Calif. 

Abraham Lincoln said, “You can fool all 
the people some of the time and you can 
fool some of the people all the time but you 
can't fool all the people all the time.” The 
Communists are spending in excess of 62 
billion a year to prove Abraham Lincoln 
wrong. It was a mighty shock to them to 
find that you can't fool a member of the 
John Birch Society any of the time. They 
are too well informed, a fact for which the 
American people should give thanks. 


A Revised Democracy for United States— 
Need for Quick Action in Cold War 
Called Basis for Central Control Trend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. BROMWELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 16 of this year the Washington 
Evening Star published an ominous edi- 
torial article by Mr. Constantine Brown. 

Since the date of that publication I 
have observed with increasing apprehen- 
sion a course of events which support 
the thesis which is stated. This course 
of events is summarized in substance in 
the extension of remarks of Congress- 
man Bruce ALGER, which appeared on 
page A3441 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for May 16, 1961. All Americans 
who love freedom should pause to con- 
sider this matter, and consider it well. 

I now submit the editorial to which I 
have referred. 

A REVISED Democracy FOR UNITED STATES— 

Neen For Quick Action tw Corb War 

CALLED Basis FOR CENTRAL CONTROL TREND 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Democracies tailored after the old pattern 
no longer can stand the impact of social, 
economic and political changes wrought by 
two devastating world wars and an even 
more damaging cold war created by interna- 
tional communism, In the new world in 
which we are going to live henceforth, so 
contend some of the top “New Frontiersmen” 
of the present administration, a corrected 
form of democracy is needed: It must take 
the shape of a highly centralized govern- 
ment which can deal quickly with all prob- 
lems, domestic and international, without 
waiting for the ponderous parliamentary 
machinery to debate and decide what is to 
be done. 

In other words, the basic political think- 
ing of the leaders of the new administration 
is to strive to convert our present form of 
government into what has been known for 
some time on other continents as managed 
democracy. The basic civil rights of the 
individual are left intact. The responsibility 
for their well-being, however, is placed in the 
hands of a highly centralized government 
with one man holding the power of decision: 
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& modern version of the famous slogan of 
the French King Louis XIV, “I am the state.” 

The intellectual explanation for this ef- 
fort to change surreptitiously or overtly from 
the old-fashioned and time-tried American 
system of government is being explained in 
the following manner. The basic parlia- 
mentary form of government cannot protect 
the peoples of this country in the face of 
the ruthless and powerful form of dictator- 
ship which has been established in the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. The conse- 
quences of the cold war have demonstrated 
this axiomatically. Hence, to cope with the 
new order in the world, a number of western 
leaders are concentrating all powers into 
their own hands as the most effective means 
of meeting the Red global drive. 

The spectacular success of Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle, who has changed the face of 
France in less than 3 years and transformed 
that nearly bankrupt nation into one of the 
most powerful in the Western World, seems 
to have inspired to a certain extent the 
thinking of the high priests of our New 
Frontier theory. 

There is, however, a fundamental differ- 
ence between the modern French chanti- 
cleer and President Kennedy. The 70-year- 
old general-statesman is the actual voice of 
France. He has been elected to guide the 
destinies of La Patrie by an overwhelming 
vote of confidence of more than two-thirds 
of his fellow citizens. The individualistic 
French have indorsed his ideas of managed 
democracy with the result that the tradi- 
tionally powerful French parliamentary sys- 
tem is reduced to a rubber stamp. 

Mr. Kennedy was elected with a flimsy ma- 
jority of a little over 100,000 votes out of 
67 million ballots cast last November. His 
thinking fully harmonizes with the 10 or 12 
advisers in the White House who have been 
dubbed “the apostles.” He is Chief Execu- 
tive in the full meaning of the words in as 
far as the people of this country are con- 
cerned, and provides a much-needed dyna- 
mism which has been so lacking in the 
Eisenhower administration. His philosophy 
is not his own, however. His political evo- 
lution is the result of the inspiration he has 
derived from the thinking of the theoreti- 
cians and the professors who have been ad- 
vising him in the past and are now surround- 
ing him in the White House. The thinking 
of “the apostles” is contained in books, 
magazine articles, speeches and lectures 
written over the last 10 years. They all 
have the same common denominator: wel- 
fare state at home and preparing the path 
for “one world.” 

Automation, the dramatic stride in 
science, and “population explosion,” it is 
argued by the advocates of the welfare state, 
make our past way of life and free enter- 
prise obsolescent. To give the masses en- 
joyment in the new way of life the Govern- 
ment must step in by regulating, planning, 
and assisting the peoples. In international 
endeavors the United States, which has as- 
sumed voluntarily the leadership of the 
free world, must abandon gradually its past 
policies of resisting with force or contain- 
ing” international communism. It must 
leave no stone unturned to bring about a 
relaxation of tension with the Red tyranny 
and spare no effort to achieve coexistence 
lest “80 million Americans” lose their lives 
in a nuclear conflict. 

This is a firm and one may say immut- 
able conviction on the part of the apostles” 
and is being shared fully by the dynamic 
Chief Executive himself. Henceforth we 
must expect all initiative, all decisions and 
policies to stem from the White House 

one, 
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Import Competition and American 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had made a major study of the effects of 
imports and exports on employment of 
American workers, I have submitted it 
to the Subcommittee on the Impact of 
Imports and Exports on American Em- 
ployment of the House Education and 
Labor Committee. 

I am ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee. 

The chairman of the subcommittee, 
Congressman Jonn H. Dent, considered 
this study so important that he has made 
copies of the study available to each 
member of the subcommittee which he 
heads. 

It is being used as the basic tract of 
the subcommittee at this point in its own 
work. 

The study was made by Dr. Howard 
Piquet, senior specialist in international 
economics of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress. 

Dr. Piquet is well-known, and is highly 
thought of by Members of the Congress. 

I include as part of my remarks an 
excerpt from this study: 

IMPORT COMPETITION AND SMALL BUSINESS 
(By Dr. Howard S. Piquet) 

‘There is no question about the potential 
advantages of free trade from the point of 
view of “pure economics.” If trade were 
free everywhere and if each country were 
to specialize in producing the goods in which 
it has the greatest comparative advantage, 
relative to other countries, productivity 
everywhere would be greater and economic 
resources would be utilized more effectively 
than they now are. 

If all the goods that can be produced in 
a country are listed in order of descending 
comparative advantage the products heading 
the list in each instance would be those that 
are exported. These are the products that 


can be produced most efficiently relative to 


other countries. In the United States, where 
land and other natural resources are rela- 
tively abundant but where labor, normally, 
is relatively scarce, the list would be headed 
by such mass- uced goods as office ma- 
chinery, many kinds of Industrial equipment, 
certain types of electrical machinery, road- 
building and other construction equipment, 
automobiles, and agricultural machinery, 

At the lower end of the list would be a 
relatively small number of products requir- 
ing considerable labor to produce, such as; 
china tableware, hand-blown glassware, cer- 
tain electronic products, and hardwood ply- 
wood. Somewhere between the two extremes 
would be goods in the production of which 
comparative advantage is less clear, such as 
certain wood and paper products. 

The advantage of the United States lies 
largely in the production of goods that can 
be produced in quantity by automatic, or 


near-automatic, machinery. Such goods are 


produced under the principle of decreasing 
unit cost and require large fixed overhead. 
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These are the industries in which large size 
is an advantage. 

The lines of production in which the 
United States is at a comparative disadvan- 
tage are those usually characterized as small 
business, many of which involve a high pro- 
portion of labor cost. These are the indus- 
tries that are most hard pressed by import 
competition. 

Around the turn of the 20th century Mr. 
H. O. Havemeyer, the sugar magnate, said: 
“The tariff is the mother of the trusts.” 
Whether or not the tariff then facilitated 
monopoly, it certainly is not an important 
factor in this respect today. At the present 
time most large businesses, such as petroleum 
and steel, are liberal trade minded. Their 
operations are worldwide and they oppose 
interference by government. The tariff has 
become more significant as an instrument 
for protecting small business, 

There can be little doubt that, if the 
United States were to adopta thorough-going 
policy of free trade, a number of small busi- 
nesses would be hard hit. Certain marginal 
firms, and in some cases entire industries, 
would not be able to withstand the result- 
ing low-cost foreign competition. This is 
one of the troublesome facts that must be 
faced regardless of one's theoretical convic- 
tions regarding the desirability of freer inter- 
national trade conducted along multilateral 
lines. Removal of tariff protection and the 
consequent stimulation of imports would 
have the effect of accelerating the concen- 
tration of industrial power in the United 
States. 

INDUSTRIES THAT HAVE APPLIED FOR RELIEF 
UNDER THE ESCAPE CLAUSE 

Congress has provided machin for af- 
fording relief to industries phat howe been 
seriously injured by, or that are threatened 
by serious injury from, increased import. 
competition resulting from concessions made 
in trade agreements with other countries. 
It seems reasonable to assume that indus- 
tries that have not appealed to the Tariff 
Commission for relief under this provision 
of law, or that have failed to supply the 
Tariff Commission with data adequate to 
enable them to reach a decision as to the 
existence of injury, are not suffering serious 
injury from import competition. 

Even a examination of the list of 
industries that have applied for relief un- 
der the escape clause (sec. 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended) discloses that few, if any, of them 
could be regarded as big business. Typi- 
cal of the products concerning which it is 
complained that imports have been seriously 
injurious are: women’s fur-felt hats and hat 
bodies, garlic, tobacco pipes and bowls, 
screen-printed silk scarves, scissors and 
shears, groundfish fillets, and bicycles. No- 
where in the list does one find such typi- 
cally large-scale industries as bulk chemi- 
cals, automobiles, heavy iron and steel-mill 
products, office machinery, or agricultural 
implements. 

Since the escape clause was enacted, 69 
industries, or segments of industries, have 
applied for relief from injurious import 
competition. Of these, the Tariff Commis- 
sion found “serious injury” or “threat of 
serious injury” to exist in 25. In 36 indus- 
tries it found no serious injury, or threat of 
serious injury, and in the remaining 8 it 
either terminated the investigation because 
the complaining companies failed to provide 
adequate factual data or dismissed the in- 
vestigation at the request of the applicants. 

Keeping in mind that each of the really 
large industries in the United States employs 
a veritable army of workers (the Ford Motor 
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Co. employs 160,000; the United States Steel 
Corp., 200,000; and General Motors, 55,000) 
it is evident that the industries that have 
appealed for relief from import competition 
under the escape clause, for the most part, 
are the smaller industries of the country. 
None of them is in the big business cate- 
gory. Even in those cases where the num- 
ber of employees in the industry as a whole 
is sizable (such as lead and zinc, watches, 
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women's fur-felt hats and stainless steel 
table flatware) the industry consists of a 
large number of units no one of which can 
be characterized as big business. 

Table 1 lists the industries that either 
have been seriously injured, or threatened 
by serious injury, according to the findings 
of the Tariff Commission. Eighteen of the 
25 industries listed employed slightly more 
than 65,000 workers. It is probable that the 
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number of workers employed by all 25 of the 
industries on the list was not in excess of 
90,000 workers. Although the figures are 
not all for the same year, ranging as they 
do from 1950 to 1960, there is no reason to 
believe that the figures for any one year 
would be any greater, or that the proportion 
of workers in the country as a whole who 
are seriously affected by import competition 
would be any greater. 


TasLe 1,—Industries which have been found by the U.S. Tariff Commission to be “seriously injured” or “threatened by serious injury” 


under the escape clause 


Number 
Industry of Year 
workers 
Harid-fiher cords and twines «) 1959 
Binding and baler twine 0) 1959 
Cotton 2,750 | 1950 
Tartari 00 1959 
316 1959 
486 1958 
3, 057 1958 
- 388 | 1959 
0) 1955 
2,300 | 1956 
1,200 | 1960 
2 1955 
1956 


Other indication of size 
Production, 19,000,000 
pounds, 
Production, 190,000,000 
pounds. 
5 producers. 
2 small companies. 
Approximately 15,000 acres 


of land on 280 farms, 
Crewmen and filleting op- 
erations. 


Only 1. producer; 700,000 
pounds per annum, 


Total (for 18 industries pro- 
viding employment data). 


Other indication of size 


Only 2 producers. 


45,000,000 pounds luced 
on 29,700 acres. See 


Mines, smelters and mills, 


1 Not available. 


? Employment figures not given for hard-fiber cords and twines, bind 
twine, tartaric 


Source: Tabula 
and baler issued by the U.S. 


acid, alsike clover seed, toweling of flax, lighter flints, and dried figs. 


Table 2 lists the industries that have ap- 
Pealed for relief under the escape clause but 


ted by the Legislative Reference Service from escape clause reports 
Tariff Commission. 


whose appeals were rejected by the Tariff jury, or threat of serious injury, could be 


Commission on the basis that no serious in- 


found. 


Taste 2.—Industries whose claims of “serious injury” or “threat of serious injury” under the escape clause were rejected by the U.S, Tariff 


ommission 


Year Other indication of size Industry Other indication of size 
Ultramarine blue 1960 Nonwoven wool, felts. 11 producers. 
omen's and children’s leather 1960 | 15 producers. Certain jute fabrics 
Rloves. 10 producers. 
Rarbed wire. 1954 17 producers. 
T. ters IWR 
Theale im 1960. | 272,000 farms on 250,000 of Affects Puerto Rico. 
which fewer than 100 
I sheep each. Output valued at $190,000. 
run ore 000 | 1960 | Mining and beneficiating. ut 
Cast-iro 800 | 1959 
Zine st 265 | 1959 
388 | 1960 Woodwind musical instruments 
3,300} 1959 Cotton carding machinery Increased im s a “‘tempo- 
3,480 | 1957 | 15 plants. rary condition,” 
1,424 | 1958 l-time workers. Rosaries: 
2,755 | 1958 | Part-time workers, Full time (estimated) 
Wilton and brussels carpets and 9,500 | 1959 Putt time in Puorto Rico 
Tugs. Metal watch bracele 
Axes und axheads__._..-.------..- 265 | 1958 Bonito and tunafish (not in oil)... Production valued at 801, 
rs and shears. = 2,300 | 1957 | 17 concerns. 
Hardwood plywood.. — 14.300] 1958 0 and parts Production $9,000,000, 
Red fescue seod... est 8 1959 | 34.200 acres. Household china tableware. ----.-- 
9 IW 1958 | 120 growers (% principal 
onos). Total (for 26 industries pro- 
Rarium chioride.....---.-.-.-.---- 1958 } Only 2 plants. viding employment dats). 
: Not available. Source: Tabulated by the Legislative ReTerence Service from escape clause report 
Estimated. issued by the U.S. Tarif Commission. 


1 Employment figures not given for lamb, mutton, and sheep; red fescue seed; 


ant mare's u 


Barlie; nonwoven wool felts; coconn’ 
ot in oil); and 


ts: 
wurding machinery; bonito and tunafish (u 


America’s Position in the Space Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 
Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an inter- 


rino; must ure seeds; cotton- 
motorcycles and parts. 


view between Merwin G. Fairbanks, a 
veteran Salt Lake newspaperman, and 
Dr. Harold W. Ritchey, president of the 
American Rocket Society, concerning 
America’s position in the space race. 
Because Dr. Ritchey is one of the Na- 
tion’s foremost experts on rockets, I be- 
lieve these views are particularly note- 
worthy. As Dr. Ritchey emphasizes, we 
are not doing all we could in the space 
race, and we are particularly neglecting 
the possibility of a major breakthrough 
which might come with a relatively small 


additional expenditure in the field of 
solid fuel rockets. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rocket Expert OFFERS VIEWS—UNITED STATES 
Can CatcH Up 
(By Merwin G. Fairbanks, Deseret News staff 
writer) 

Loss of prestige and national security re- 
quire a reevaluation of America’s race into 
space. 

Even if the next man-in-space [Mercury] 
shoot is successful late in June, the United 
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States has been conceded only second-place 
honors in space exploration by most nations 
of the world. 

Where, then, should the emphasis be 
placed to overcome our spacelag and take 
the spotlight from Russian success? 

Some answers were provided Friday in an 
exclusive interview with the president of the 
American Rocket Society, Dr. Harold W. 
Ritchey. Dr. Ritchey, among other things, 
points out: 

1. This country has not made use of all its 
technological knowledge in the exploration 
of space. 

2. The military expediency of space domi- 
nance must not be overlooked. 

8. A 25-percent increase in annual expend- 
itures would soon carry the Nation to the 
fore in space exploration. Solid rocket fuels 
could play a leading part in this program. 

Dr. Ritchey also is vice president and di- 
rector of rocket operation for Thiokol Chem- 
ical Corp., producers of first-stage, solid-fuel 
rockets for the Minuteman ICBM. Thiokol 
also built the liquid fuel motor which pro- 
pelled the X-15 to manned craft speed and 
altitude records. 

Here are Dr. Ritchey's observations, made 
from his rocket operations center office in 

en: 

Question. If the U.S. space exploration 
program now being carried out is not in- 
tensely stepped up, will we ever catch the 
Russians? 

Answer. Based on demonstrated capabil- 
ity, we are lagging seriously behind the Rus- 
sians in our ability to lift large loads into 
space, This lag is related to our lack of 
high-thrust boosters for first-stage applica- 
tion. There are indications that we are also 
lagging in our knowledge of how to sustain 
human beings for long periods of time in 
the hostile environment of space. It could 
very well be that we are lagging both in 
our ability to build large boosters and in 
our ability to build the payloads which they 
would carry. 

Question. Are we far enough advanced to 
talk in terms of space stations when we have 
only put a man in the fringes of space? 

Answer. We should indeed talk about 
space stations and we should be laying firm 
plans for establishing manned space stations 
as well as laying plans for manned explora- 
tion of the moon and the adjacent planets. 
Our technology is at this point, nowhere 
near far enough advanced to accomplish 
many of these things. Pinpointing the prob- 
lems and then taking aggressive action to 
solve them is the only way in which we will 
ever make progress, 

Question. Could the Russians deceive us 
about orbiting a man in a space capsule? 

Answer. It is possible that the Russians 
could deceive us about some of their space 
accomplishments. All past experience has 
indicated that they've never attempted to 
deceive us in any way about what they have 
accomplished. On the other hand, there are 
several indications that they have been very 
quiet about any failures that they might 
have experienced. 

Question. If stress were put on deyelop- 
ment of a glant booster, what would we lift 
with it? 

Answer. With giant first-stage boosters 
capable of lifting heavy loads, we would be 
able to launch upper stages and payloads 
of sufficient size to accomplish much more 
effective space exploration, including the use 
of manned vehicles. For example, landing 
a manned vehicle and returning it from the 
moon would require achieving escape veloc- 
ity of a weight probably well over 100,000 
pounds. This is over 10 times the load that 
we can now project to escape velocity. Even 
heavier loads may be required for deep space 
missions to the adjacent planets. In addi- 
tion, it is highly probable that military 
missions will be needed in space; the nation 
which has the most powerful engines will 
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be able to project the most effective combat 
equipment into the combat zone. 

Question. Has America capitalized on all 
its space travel knowledge, or could we do 
more if we applied avallable skills and tech- 
nical know-how? 

Answer. This country has indeed not 
made use of all of its technological knowl- 
edge in exploration of space. Much more 
could be accomplished, probably without a 
marked increase in the percentage of current 
expenditures. 

Question. Have we solved the problem of 
reentry if we were able to get a maneuverable 
craft into space? 

Answer, We have accomplished much in 
solving the problem of reentry already; for- 
tunately, it has not proved to be as difficult 
as originally anticipated. This problem 
would become correspondingly less important 
if we were able to lift heavy loads into space, 
loads which could carry an appreciable 
amount of rocket propulsion and rocket fuels 
to be used for manuvering or slowing down 
the space vehicle before atmospheric reentry. 

Question. Could our space exploration pro- 
gram be accelerated if more emphasis was 
placed on sclid fuel boosters? 

Answer. Our ability to lift heavy objects 
would be augmented tremendously if we had 
the solid fuel boosters which our current 
technology is capable of providing. 

Question. With heavy expenditure, could 
we regain lost ground and eventually become 
world leaders in this field? 

Answer. I believe that a 25-percent increase 
in our annual expenditures, if allocated to 
the proper programs (including the develop- 
ment of large solid boosters), would soon 
place us in the forefront of space exploration. 

Question. Will domination of space give 
the Russians a big military advantage? 

Answer. I firmly believe that domination 
of space will provide a significant military 
advantage to the nation first achieving such 
domination. Suppose, for example, that to- 
day a number of hostile satellites passed over 
this country, each with the capability of pro- 
jecting powerful bombs to the surface of the 
earth when in receipt of a command signal 
from a hostile country. Under these circum- 
stances, there would be a much stronger 
motivation to develop counter measures 
capable of destroying such satellites, 

Question. Can we afford to be second 
best in space travel and exploration? Other 
than a loss of prestige, is it important that 
Russia has moved so far ahead of us in 
manned flight? 

Answer. Our loss of worldwide prestige, 
and perhaps to some extent our development 
of a national inferiority complex because of 
our second best seat in the space race, is 
indeed important. I do not believe that we 
can afford to be second best in the space 
race if for no other reason than because of 
our own self-respect and national pride. 
The military advantages of space dominance 
would also indicate that our national sur- 
vival is at stake. 


Security Cannot Be Guaranteed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Recor, as you well know, often contains 
voluminous statements and reports. I 
am pleased to insert an editorial from 
the Blue Island Sun-Standard of May 4 
entitled, “Security Cannot Be Guaran- 
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teed,” which in a very brief but ex- 

tremely effective manner comments on a 

vital threat to American security: 
SECURITY Cannot Be GUARANTEED 


At a time when Americans have more of 
everything, more material possessions than 
ever before, they also have more self-doubt, 
more uneasiness. In spite of all their pos- 
sessions, Americans are said to be lacking 
self-security. You perhaps have seen the 
indications of this, have sensed the general 
feeling that something is wrong. 

May the feeling of insecurity not be due 
to trying too hard to guarantee security? 
Government has come more and more to 
concern itself with efforts to provide general 
prosperity—to fix prices for farm products— 
to produce so-called full “employment” by 
government edict—to extend old-age assist- 
ance and free“ medical care to everybody. 

But the real business of a government of 
free people is not to strive to guarantee 
economic security for that people. Any gov- 
ernment that undertakes to provide guaran- 
teed economic security must take away free- 
dom in exchange for that fancied security. 

If we Americans have an uneasy feeling 
that something is wrong, we should examine 
our own hearts and minds to determine if 
we really want to save freedom and if we 
are really working to save freedom. 


FCC Packing Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I herewith append two articles from 
the magazine Broadcasting, of May 8, 
1961, with reference to the President’s 
plan for reorganization of the FCC, 
which I believe every Member of the 
House would like to know about: 

FCC PACKING PLAN 


The plan sent to Congress by President 
Kennedy isn’t a simple proposal to reorgan- 
ize the FCC and thereby save time and 
money. It is a measure to pack the FCC and 
thus destroy its bipartisan character, con- 
trary to the clear intent of Congress. 

The plan would vest in the Chairman the 
power to assign commissioners and staff 
members as he sees fit. The Chairman—any 
Chairman—could pick a division or a panel 
of fellow commissioners who saw eye-to-eye 
with him on a policy matter of great sig- 
nificance. Newspaper ownership, or pro- 
gram controls, for example. It would make 
puppets of other commissioners. 

Couple this authority with the require- 
ment that the chairmen of all of the inde- 
pendent agencies report monthly direct to 
the President. What member of a commis- 
sion interested in retaining his job would 
dare defy a Chairman maintaining direct and 
consistent liaison with the White House and 
armed with the authority to assign whom- 
ever he likes to whatever he wishes? 

If the administration is interested in sav- 
ing time and money, it could better achieve 
the result by actually making the FCC a 
one-man body. It could name a single ad-- 
ministrator and perhaps provide for a direct 
appeal to an appropriate court or a judicial 
body specializing in communications. With 
legalized one-man control, Congress would 
know whom to hold accountable. 
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Admittedly there are some desirable fea- 
tures in the plan. The Reorganization Act 
of 1949, however, provides that a plan must 
be accepted in toto. It cannot be amended. 
If Congress fails to act in 60 days from April 
27, the plan will become effective. 

We hope that Congress will veto Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 2, covering the FCC. It 
might indicate the kind of reorganization it 
Would accept which should be one minus 
the provision that would make Charlie Mc- 
Carthys of six of the seven commissioners, 
Then the White House could try again. 


Frowns ror J.F.K.'’s FCC PLan—Some Wary 
or ADDED Powers It Grves CHAIRMAN— 
PROPOSAL DESTINED For HEARING ON CAPITOL 
Hm. 


President Kennedy's FCC reorganization 
Plan (broadcasting, May 1) is headed for 
trouble. And the basic difficulty seems to 
be the added power it would give to the 
Commission’s Chairman. 

A secondary obstacle, according to those 
who have studied the proposals, is the vague- 
ness of many provisions. 

The executive committee of the Federal 
Communications Bar Association last 
Wednesday voted to oppose the proposals. 
And at least ome congressional committee 
will provide a forum for that opposition. 

The Senate Commerce Subcommittee on 
Communications, chaired by Senator JOHN 
O. Pastorr, Democrat, of Rhode Island, has 
announced it will hold hearings starting 
May 23 on the reorganization plan. The 
Staff of the House Government Operations 
Committe has indicated that hearings may 
be held by that group also. 

Many FCC Commissioners are unalterably 
Opposed to the reorganization as spelled 
out by the President. Their opposition stems 
from the provision which would permit the 
FCC Chairman to assign cases to Commis- 
sloners. This derogates the role of a Com- 
Missioner, this viewpoint holds. 

One Commissioner, generally favorable to 
the New Frontier atmosphere in Washing- 
ton, said: 

“If this plan means the Chairman can 
tell the other Commissioners what they 
should do, then I'm through with it.” 

Another Commissioner sald that this par- 
ticular item makes the FCC just an arm of 
the executive department. His reasoning 
goes like this: The Chairman is appointed 
by the President. He reports monthly to 
the President. If he also has the authority 
to assign work to the other Commissioners, 
the FCC in fact becomes an appendage of 
the White House. 

LOSS OF INDEPENDENCE 


A third Commissioner stressed that the 
reorganization threatens to destroy the basic 
Concept of the FCC: a body of seven equal 

oners exercising its Judgment in- 
dependent of either Congress or the White 
House. 

At the White House there is no equivoca- 
tion about the meaning of the proposal to 
Rive the Chairman of the FCC more power. 
James M. Landis, the President's adviser on 
the regulatory agencies and the acknowl- 
edged architect of the reorganization plan, 
Said last week that this is exactly what the 
Plan suggests. 

“Somebody has to haye this authority,” 
he said, “and under normal circumstances 
it should be the Chairman.” 

He seems well aware of the difficulties the 
Plan will have in getting through Congress. 

Under the Reorganization Act, the Presi- 
dent's recommendations go into effect within 
60 days of issuance unless specifically vetoed 
by either House of Congress. 

The plan was cleared, it is understood, 
with both Commerce Committees of Con- 
Gress. The Senate hearing primarily will 
Spell out on the record the extent of the re- 
Organization and define in more detail the 
meaning of some of the provisions. 
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A Senate Communications Subcommittee 
spokesman said the hearings will be designed 
to produce information the parent Com- 
merce Committee needs to formulate its po- 
sition and determine what changes, H any, 
should be made, Parties interested in pre- 
senting their views have been invited to 
contact the subcommittee, 

Ordinarily, reorganization proposals are 
handled in the Senate by the Government 
Operations Committee. However, Senator 
JOHN L. McCLELLAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
its chairman, has asked the Commerce Com- 
mittee, which has jurisdiction over the regu- 
latory agencies, for its comments and rec- 
ommendations on the FCO plan. The re- 
quest was made recently in a letter to 
Senator Warren G. Macnuson, Commerce 
Committee chairman. 

Under the plan (Reorganization Plan No. 
2), President Kennedy proposes to author- 
ize the FCO to delegate more authority to 
single Commissioners, Commission or staff 
panels, and to examiners. He also would 
abolish the Office of Opinions and Review, 
and require Commissioners to write and sign 
individual opinions instead of the present 
practice of issuing unsigned, institutional 
decisions. In a-major revision of current 
procedure, the President would take away the 
longstanding right of applicants to argue 
their cases before the FCC as a whole. 
Under the plan, the Commission would be 
given the discretion to decide whether or 
not to hear an appeal. 

The FCBA executive committee voted 
unanimously to oppose the plan. It ordered 
its legislative committee to analyze the pro- 
posals and report back to the executive com- 
mittee. The plan, according to Robert M. 
Booth, Jr., FCBA president, is to submit 
this analysis to the responsible committees 
of Congress and to appear in opposition if 
a hearing is held. Percy H. Russell is chair- 
man of the FCBA’s legislative committee. 

Opposition by the lawyers who specialize 
in communications law is based, it is under- 
stood, on two points: The plan wipes out 
many sections of the Communications Act; 
provisions which were the subject of long 
study and debate, and it leaves too many 
unknowns that cannot be ascertained until 
it is put into practice. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONFERENCE 


Early last week, President Kennedy named 
Circuit Judge E. Barrett Prettyman of the 
District of Columbia Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, as Chairman of the Council of an Ad- 
ministrative Conference of the United States. 

This Conference, begun under Judge 
Prettyman last year, will consider and pro- 
pose changes in procedure and organization 
of the Federal regulatory commissions. 

Among the members of the 10-man Coun- 
cil are Max D. Paglin, FCC General Counsel; 
Mr. Landis; representatives of other Federal 
agencies, lawyers and several law professors. 


Valhalla Blazes a Trail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I should like to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues a recent editorial 
from one of the outstanding newspapers 
in my State, the Patent Trader of Mount 
Kisco, N.Y. 

In these most trying days in our Na- 
tion’s history, our philosophical, re- 
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ligious, and political differences over 
pending school legislation should not be 
allowed to obscure the real issue, the 
proper education of our Nation’s youth. 
In this connection, I have always been 
particularly proud of the public school 
system in Westchester County, N.Y. One 
of the reasons for our widely admired 
system of public schools has been the 
consistently high quality of supervision 
by our dedicated administrators, who 
have never hesitated to use their train- 
ing and experience in bringing new and 
exciting innovations to existing methods 
of teaching that sometimes fail to fully 
reflect the needs of our times. 
The editorial follows: 
VALHALLA BLAZES A TRAIL 


A program as logical as it is original win 
be initiated in Valhalla [New York] in 1962, 
it was reported this week by the high school 
principal, Donald Marquette. The new de- 
parture is a 18th grade, actually a half-year 
program, to follow completion of all regular 
high school requirements in January of the 
senior year. Accelerated work in previous 
classes from grade 6 up will free qualified 
seniors for a special course of electives and 
college-level study. 

The logic in the program derives from the 
increasingly accelerated trend of today's 
schooling. Curriculums in languages, math 
and science have undergone extensive re- 
vision in late years, with a view toward giv- 
ing more of them to the student within the 
same period of time. Condensation of 
courses formerly consuming a full year into 
one semester has resulted in free time for 
advanced study, formerly postponed of nec- 
essity until college. Many high schools in 
the suburban area have introduced instruc- 
tion in calculus, advanced chemistry and 
physics, and have greatly expanded language 
programs for those whose early famillarity 
with them made this possible. As far as is 
known, however, offering of this advanced 
instruction has not extended elsewhere to a 
full half-year program. In this respect, Val- 
halla must be recognized as an innovator. 

Why all this acceleration and condensa- 
tion? Why bother to introduce an extra 
half year into the high school , in- 
stead of letting college students include this 
instruction in their first year's study? A 
part of the motivation, certainly, must be 
conceded to be national necessity. Scrutiny 
of our high school preparation in relation to 
that of the rival ideology in the USSR. 
disclosed gaps, particularly in the fields of 
languages, science and math, Closing these 
gaps has been interpreted as a survival 
measure of the utmost importance. 

But the fact that the drive for accelera- 
tion stems rather from competitive factors 
than from educational policy does not mean 
that the end is not intrinsically worthwhile. 
In retrospect, it seems likely that our edu- 
cational system prior to 1950 had become so 
inelastic, so tailored to the capacity of the 
middle group, as to be somewhat stultified. 
The absence of challenge for students of 
above-average ability may have been one rea- 
son for the generally lackadaisical attitude 
these young people carried with them into 
life after college. School graduation was a 
matter of fulfilling requirements all too eas- 
ily encompassed; there was nothing in the 
curriculum to encourage the bright student 
to stretch. And the habit of reaching a little 
beyond one’s grasp, like other study habits, 
is best cultivated in early life. 

The best reason, basically, for offering 
advanced courses to able students is that 
they are able to handle them. That they 
will start college on a higher level is ad- 
yantageous but unimportant in comparison 
to the fact that while they are in high 
schools, their brains will have been used at 
something like capacity. 
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If our educational system can be revised 
to produce a generation of reachers and 
stretchers, it is probable that many of the 
problems associated with the teens and after 
will recede into insignificance. 

Valhalla’s program is a notable milestone 
along this road. It is certain that it will 
be watched with intense Interest by school 
administrators in other localities. 


The Impact of Imports and Exports on 
American Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
pact of imports and exports on Ameri- 
can employment should be the concern 
of every Member of the Congress. 

I include as part of my remarks an 
excerpt from a recent study of this sub- 
ject by Dr. Howard Piquet of the Library 


of Congress: 
(By Dr. Howard Piquet) 

For 26 of the 36 industries shown in table 
2 employment amounted to slightly less 
than 124,000. It is probable that employ- 
ment in the 10 industries, for which em- 
ployment data were not provided, would not 
bring the total employment figure to more 
than 170,000. 

Thus, at the outside, the number of 
workers employed by the industries that have 
been seriously injured or are threatened by 
serious injury, or that think they are so 
threatened total not more than 260,000 
workers out of total national employment 
of some 68 million workers. 

This is not to say that this many work- 
ers would be displaced even temporarily if 
ithports were to increase. It does not even 
mean that the 90,000 workers in the indus- 
tries for which the Tariff Commission made 
a positive finding of serious injury or threat 
of serious injury, would all be displaced by 
imports, even under free trade. The usual 
pattern is that where injury results from 
import competition only certain companies 
are affected. One of the major conclusions 
that can be reached from the many cost 
studies made through the years by the Tariff 
Commission is that unit costs of production 
vary widely among producers within any 
given industry. Usually the costs of the 

al, or highest cost, producers are con- 
siderably higher than the average costs for 
the industry as a whole. 

ESTIMATED DISPLACEMENT OF WORKERS BY 

IMPORT COMPETITION 


Estimates made within the past 8 years of 
the immediate displacement effects of the 
increased imports that would result from 
across-the-board suspension of U.S. tariffs 
are in line with the figures just presented. 

At the request of the Commission on For- 
eign Economic Policy (Randall Commission) 
in 1954 the Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 
mated the number of workers who would be 
displaced by imports under such an assump- 
tion. It used its own data on interindustry 
relationships to analyze the employment 
implications of the probable increases in im- 
ports that would result from temporary over- 
all tariff suspension“ ‘The estimates repre- 
sent only the number of workers producing 
the equivalent of the estimated increased 


Footnotes at end of Speech. 
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imports. They take no account of the prob- 
able increases in U.S. consumption after 
tariff suspension, of new developments in 
U.S. products or production techniques, or 
of the capacity of companies concerned to 
shift to other lines of production. They also 
take no account of the rise in employment 
that would be required to handle the in- 
creased imports into the United States or of 
the increased exports that would result from 
the larger imports. 

It had been estimated, on the basis of eco- 

nomie conditions prevailing in 1951 and on 
the further assumption that these economic 
conditions would continue to prevail for at 
least 3 to 5 years, that temporary tariff sus- 
pension by the United States would result in 
increased imports of between $800 million 
and $1.8 billion per year. Of these increased 
imports, from $420 to $900 million would 
have an immediate displacement effect on 
domestic producers in the United States. 

Using its interindustry relationship tables, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated 
that the displacement of domestic pro- 
duction by increased imports would affect 
between 96,000 and 203,000 workers (on 
60,000 to 128,000 workers the displacement 
effect would be direct and on 37,000 to 75,000 
the effect would be indirect). 

The individual industries in which there 
would be appreciable displacement of work- 
ers, according to the study cited, are shown 
in table 3. It will be observed that none 
of them could properly be characterized as 
big business. The conclusion seems clear 
that the tariff has the effect of maintaining 
in business a number of small industries 
that otherwise, either in whole or in part, 
would be forced to adjust to other lines of 
production, It appears, furthermore, that 
the number of workers who are protected in 
their existing jobs by the tariff is somewhere 
between 96,000 and 260,000. 


Taste 3.—Industries in which there would 
be appreciable displacement of workers in 
_ the event of increased imports * 


Duty in | Domestic 
1951 (ad | produc- 
Industry valorem | tionin 
uiva- 1951 
ant) 
Pet. Thous. 
Knives with folding bludes . 33-184 $18, 000 
Scissors and shears.. — 41-84 22, 500 
Leather handbags... 14-25 75,000 
Linen firchose.—__.. 2 2 1,000 
Fur felt hauts fi) 75, 000 
Bicycles and parts 11-15 63, 400 
Musical instruments 175, 000 
Embroidered linen handk x 4 4, 500 
Teather gloves. .-.....-..--.-..-- 25-74 45, 000 
Farthenwareand chinaware: table 
an(Lartware—. — 2.2 S 32-46 120, 000 
Coarse linen ſabries - 40 3, 000 
Hemmed linen handkorchſefs 26 7,000 
Hand-hlown glassware s 30 81, 400 
ei a= 32-65 30, 000 
Axminster rug A 28 45,000 
Dental and sargicul needles — 18-40 1,000 
Wool wearing apparel Ç 
orocheted). 2441 200, 000 
Rayon staple 17 150. 000 
Motorcycles... 10 Y, ORS 
Clay floor and wall tilo. 26-41 71, 300 
Woolens and worsteds. - 33 | 1,045,000 
Crude turytes 35 7, 
Apparel Wool cea 15 260, 000 
Cigar filler tobacco 13-18 84, 000 
Edible nuts, domestic types (al- 
monds, walnuts, Alberts) 35 2, 200 
Flowor bulbs — ` 7 $ 
.. 5 | 1, 112, 698 
Prepared pineapples #5, 000 
Fresh or frozen flilets 9 56, 284 
Vermouth 10 10, 000. 


1 Based on Piquet, H. S., “Aid, Trade and the Tariff,” 
T. V. Crowell Co., New York, 1953, on the basis of con- 
ditions prevailing in 1951. 

Not avuilable. 


SMALL BUSINESS ALSO BENEFITS FROM IMPORTS 
AND EXPORTS 


It does not follow from the fact that small 
business, rather than big business, is the 
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principal beneficiary of tariff protection that 
all small businesses stand to gain from the 
restriction of imports, 

In recent hearings before a subcommittee 
of the Select Committee on Small Business of 
the U.S. Senate? Mr. Donald A. Hipkins, 
Deputy Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration, testified as follows:“ 

“Turning now from the effects of foreign 
imports on manufacturers, let us consider its 
effects on distributors of consumer goods. 
Approximately two-thirds of the small busi- 
nesses in this country are engaged in this 
activity, mostly at the retail level. Some of 
those establishments, such as franchised 
dealers in automobiles and other high-priced 
durables, have close ties with one or a few 
manufacturers and are, consequently, sensi- 
tive to foreign competition. However, a ma- 
jority of small retailers are less vulnerable, 
because they handle a wider variety of prod- 
ucts. Obviously, the more items a distributor 
carries in stock, the less dependent he is upon 
any one of them. To take the simplest case, 
a proprietor of a drugstore who encounters 
difficulty in moving a domestic product at a 
profit, because competitors are underselling 
him with similar merchandise of foreign 
origin, is not confronted with a new or spe- 
cial problem. Losses on individual items, 
whatever their causes, are a normal feature 
of his operations. Without material injury 
to his business, he will discontinue the prod- 
uct and, if possible, replace it with the im- 
port. For these reasons, I believe that most 
small outlets are not endangered by foreign 
competition. 

“To a large extent, imports, far from being 
injurious, are beneficial to small distributors. 
It is a hard fact that many foreign products, 
though priced well below their domestic 
counterparts, are of equal or superior quality. 
They often are fast-moving items which offer 
rich opportunities to discerning and ener- 
getic retailers. I have no doubt that such 
merchandise has contributed substantially to 
the success of a multitude of small stores, 

“Another important factor to be considered 
in appraising the effects of imports is that in 
many industries, perhaps in too many, man- 
ufacturers favor large distributors to the 
detriment of the small. 

“Chain organizations, mail order houses, 
and department stores are given volume dis- 
counts, advertising allowances, and other 
forms of price reduction which increase their 
natural advantage over small stores. Such 
big outlets can resell at prices substantially 
below the levels small dealers are required to 
maintain in order to show a profit. 

“Needless to say, small concerns who are 
being squeezed out of the business of dis- 
tributing domestic products will seize the 
opportunity to handle competitive imports. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find such 
distributors resisting the efforts of their sup- 
pliers to impose or increase trade barriers. 

“The effect, adverse or otherwise, on our 
domestic economy of imported foreign 
products is, of course, only one facet of a 
larger problem. Our domestic economy as 
we know it could not long survive without 
foreign trade, both imports and exports. 

“I am told that of our workers every 10th 
is paid from export sales and every 4th 
is dependent on imported raw materials. 
Our country needs expanding new material 
imports to support our growth; and this 
need, in turn, makes necessary a balancing 
and offsetting export trade to pay for our 
imports. This is an inescapable fact of 
economic life.” 

Testimony was also given by a private 
Washington attorney“ showing how imports 
are of great importance to the plywood, 
hard board, almond, mutton, and shrimp in- 
dustries. 

Furthermore, many small businesses have 
a vital interest in exports, as was pointed 
out in testimony by former Secretary of 
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Commerce Frederick H. Mueller“ He stated 
that many small business firms are selling 
abroad and that many more could doso. He 
cited a small firm in Missouri with only 
eight employees that has been prospering 
from exports. It manufactures automotive 
chemical tuneup oil and has been exporting 
lubricants for 8 years. Exports comprise 
Over 50 percent of all its shipments, includ- 
ing 8 to 10 shipments monthly to South 
America and 51 shipments, each, to Vene- 
zuela and Canada. He also cited a small 
company in Oregon which manufactures 
front-end loaders and whose foreign sales 
have increased more than 30 percent in each 
of the past 3 years. 

Although no statistics are available show- 
ing the importance of exports to small busi- 
ness, as such, there can be no doubt that It 
is considerable. Some years ago the Bureau 
Of Labor Statistics published figures show- 
ing the private employment of wage earn- 
ers and salaried workers attributed to ex- 
Ports from the United States in 1947. At 
that time 6.8 percent of all employees in 
nonagricultural industries were dependent 
on exports for their jobs. 


*The industries whose requests for action 
under the escape clause were terminated be- 
Cause they failed to supply adequate data 
to the Tariff Commission, or whose appeals 
Were dismissed at their own request, were: 
Woodscrews, cotton blouses, cotton ging- 
hams, broadwoven silk fabrics, fine-meshed 
Wire cloth, nails, Toyo cloth caps, and wom- 
en's leather handbags. The number of work- 
a employed in these industries is not avail- 

e. 


* Piquet, H. S., “Aid, Trade and the Tariff," 
T. Y. Crowell Co., New York, 1953. 

Impact of Imports on American Small 
Business, hearing before a subcommittee 
of the Select Committee on Small Business, 
U.S. Senate, 86th Congress, 2d session, 
June 16, 1960, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 

* Ibid., pp. 212-213. 

*Branhard, William J., op. cit., pp. 91-95. 

* Ibid., pp. 201-204. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of Congress, in fact, every 
American should read the lead eidtorial 
in the Wall Street Journal of May 16, 
1961. It would certainly help one 
evaluate the present leadership of the 
New Frontier: 

THE THIN WASHINGTON Am 

Of all the characteristics of the New 
Frontier so far, surely one of the most strik- 
ing is the superficiality of its programs and 
actions, 

It's very odd in its way. Here is reputedly 

e most intellectual administration in 
many years—and if the often-abused term 
intellectual is not to be thoroughly debased, 
1 should imply not so much academic bril- 
1 as à capacity for serious, logical, ma- 
roe thought. Yet, what we find emanating 
Tom Washington, whether the subject at 
hand is foreign policy or juvenile delin- 
quency, is a thinness of thinking, sometimes 
to the point of pure vapor. 

Consider, for just one of innumerable ex- 
amples, the quality of thought behind the 
Proposal for dealing with the problems of 
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the cities. We are to have, if the admin- 
istration has its way, a new Department of 
Urban Affairs. It is simply assumed that the 
Federal Government can provide remedies 
for ailments which baffle municipal special- 
ists. More than that, there is no evidence 
of thought at all about the complex human 
factors which help make some of the prob- 
lems so baffling. 

Then we have all the talk about national 
economic growth. Nowhere is there any 
attempt to analyze the concept of growth 
itself—an undertaking ably done in the pre- 
vious “antiintellectual” administration; no 
attempt to ascertain what economic growth 
actually means, much less to determine what 
constitutes sound growth and unsound 
growth. 

When we turn to foreign policy, it must 
immediately be conceded that the President 
faces monstrous difficulties and deserves 
sympathy on that account. But it is also 
impossible not to recall the glib promises 
last fall that America’s “dangerous drift“ 
in the world would be promptly checked. 

Instead of that, one must ask what kind 
of thinking went into the Cuban affair. Is 
there a policy on Cuba now? A policy on 
Laos or merely rhetoric about freedom? 
Maybe Laos is by now too far gone for a 
policy, but what of the rest of Southeast 
Asia? Sending the Vice President on a trip 
is hardly an answer to the Communist threat 
there. 

In all these matters, and most especially 
the domestic programs, the fault is not too 
much intellectuality but, in the real sense, 
too little. 

The most obvious explanation would be 
that many of the new men in Washington 
were overrated to begin with. It would seem 
that, rather than some kind of Intellectual 
super-elite, we just have some shallow 
thinkers dominated not by any particular 
highmindedness but by an intense concern 
for the main political chance in each case. 

A further explanation is that the 20th 
century liberal, in sharp contrast to the 19th 
century liberal, is apparently incapable of 
profound philosophical thought about the 
nature of man and man's institutions. 
Today's liberal invariably takes the path of 
least mente l resistance, which in political 
terms means dumping every problem, no 
matter how small or local, on the Federal 
Government. 

It would be surprising if the appeal of 
such thinking, if that is the word, had not 
faded. There was much shallow thinking 
and intense politicking in Franklin Roose- 
velt's days too. But Mr. Roosevelt at least 
seemed to be doing something ‘new. He 
seemed to be moving the country even 
though its economy remained on dead cen- 
ter. There was a dash, a style, a quality 
about the New Deal that is absent in the 
New Frontier. 

The old shibbole*hs of the thirties just 
don't evoke the old enthusiasm. And the 
thinness of today’s Washington atmosphere 
plainly shows that the liberals have no other 
thoughts to offer. 


Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriation Bill, 1962 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7035) making 
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appropriations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes; 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I too 
wish to commend the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarry], chairman 
of the subcommittee; the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Larn], ranking mi- 
nority member; and the other members. 
of the Appropriations Committee for the 
hard work that went into the molding of 
such a well-rounded bill as H.R. 7035, 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and related agencies, for 
the year ending June 30, 1962. 

Their interest, devotion, and dedica- 
tion to the health field has been out- 
standing, and has made a great con- 
tribution to the welfare of our people. 


I would like to express particular 
pleasure at the recognition accorded by 
the committee to the value of retrain- 
ing workers. It is a matter of record 
that I offered a substitute depressed- 
areas bill that included more than double 
the amount for retraining workers that 
was included in the administration bill 
enacted into law. At the time, I was 
keenly disappointed by the House action, 
as this was an assistance feature of ma- 
jor import; one of direct benefit to those 
persons who are jobless as a result of 
progress—automation, technological ad- 
vances, improved methods, streamlined 
production. As the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lamp! so well stated 

When we considered the depressed-areas 
legislation early in this session of the Con- 
gress, a bill with over 95 percent of author- 
ized funds in direct subsidies to industry, 
with less than 5 percent of the authorization 
going to this area of training individuals, 
it is sad but true that we enacted a piece 
of legislation which did not clearly meet 
the problems as we face the challenge of 
the 1960's. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject of 
the captive nations— CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 


The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
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Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and senti- 
ments are expressive and valuable, I re- 
quest that the following responses of 
our citizens to House Resolution 211 be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., May 7, 1961, 
Hon. D. J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: My fellow 
Iranians are anxiously hoping that the House 
Resolution 211 will receive the unanimous 
support of your colleagues in the U.S. Con- 
gress, and a special Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations will be established. 

Because we have a several hundred mile 
common border with Soviet Russia, we 
Tranians are constantly being endangered by 
the aggressive Reds. Not only do we not 
wish to become one of the captive nations, 
not only will we fight to our last drops of 
blood to maintain our independence, but 
we wish to see our Azarbaijanian brothers 
and other captive nations freed from the 
yoke of Russian imperalism. 

The establishment of the Committee on 
the Captive Nations will provide the hope 
for all the free peoples of the world that 
through the deep concern of the American 
people and Government the road toward 
freeing the captive nations will be paved. 

My fellow Iranians hail you and your col- 
leagues for your wisdom and courage. You 
have kindled the torch of hope in our hearts, 
and we shall always join you both in heart 
and action for furthering the cause of free- 
dom and eradicating Russian imperialism. 

History will record the Americans as 
teachers and protectors of freedom and great 
liberators, 

With warmest and heartiest regards. 

NADER AKRAMI. 


RIverDALe, N.Y., May 8, 1961. 
The Honorable Danret J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: I was very pleased. 
indeed, to read in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of May 2, that you have introduced in the 
House a Resolution 211 calling for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent committee dealing 
with the captive nations under the Red rule. 
Please accept my sincere congratulations for 
your thoughtful idea and hope that the ma- 
jority of your colleagues in Congress will 
support your constructive action. I will 
write to my own Congressman, Representa- 
tive Paul. A. FINO and ask his support in this 
regard. 

At the same time, I would appreciate your 
sending me two copies of the Resolution 211, 
two reprints from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of March 6 (pp. 3286-3311) if any, as well as 
other available material on this subject. 

Thank you in anticipation for your kind 
attention, 

Very truly yours, 
At M. Kapraaic, 
Economist. 
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IpeL-Urat INDEPENDECNE COMMITTEE, 
Ankara, Turkey, May 1, 1961. 
Mr. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The Public Law 86-90. 
pertaining to the restoration of freedom and 
independence to the captive nations raised 
our morale and encouraged our efforts for 
the cause of liberation of our fatherland 
Idel-Ural from the Soviet imperialism and 
tyranny. 

Tatar, Bahkir, Chuvash, Mordova, Mari, 
and Udmurt, so-called, autonomous repub- 
lics, are descendants of the mighty state 
with three different names: 1. Bulgar 
Khanate, IV-XIII centuries A.D.; 2. Golden 
Horde, XII-XV centuries A.D; 3. Kazan 
Khanate, XV-XVI centuries A.D. 

This mighty state under three different 
names was an independent state for 1,200 
years. Kazan Khanate was captured by the 
Russians in 1552. 

In November 17, 1917, this state regained 
its independence and the First National As- 
sembly in Ufa issued the decree to call a 
newly formed state Idel-Ural. 

We are very glad to see the name Idel-Ural 
in the congressional House resolution all 
because the name of Idel-Ural is sacred for 
us. 

We deeply appreciate your very construc- 
tive efforts and wish great success for the 
liberation of the captive nations and par- 
ticularly Idel-Ural. 

The Idel-Ural Independence Committee 
had been founded by our leader, Ayas 
Iskhaki Idilli, in Warsaw, Poland, in 1928 
and had been supported by Polish Marshal 
Jozef Pilsudski. 

Please refer to the book “Turkism and 
the Soviets" by Charles Warren Hostler, 
colonel, U.S. Air Force, publisher George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1957, 244 pages, 
reference pages 34-48, 120-128, 156-160 and 
213-214. 

After the decease of our leader, Ayas 
Iskhaki Idilli, in 1954, Gen. Mecit Sakmar 
was elected by the committee as the presi- 
dent of committee, and he is residing in 
Istanbul. 


Wishing you the greatest success in the 
passage of H. Res. 211, 


Yours truly, 
KEMAL LOKMAN, 
President of Presidium. 
ALI AKIs, 
Secretary General of Presidium. 
HAYRULLAH BATU, 
Secretary of Finance of Presidium. 


BRANCH OF CLEVELAND, 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 28, 1961. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: As the president of the Byelo- 
russian-American Association Branch of 
Cleyeland, I wish to extend sincere congrat- 
ulations from myself and my associates on 
your introduction of the resolution for the 
establishment of a permanent Committee of 
Captive Nations in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The peoples of the free world now realize 
the goal of Soviet Union, which is the desire 
to dominate the free world and particularly 
the United States of America. 

The resolution to create a Committee on 
the Captive Nations, which you have intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives, will 
serve as a source of information for the en- 
slaved peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 

The information which your committee 
will make available will encourage the peo- 
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ples in the captive nations and serve to 
help the security of the United States. 

My sincere best wishes for your success. 

Very truly yours, 
BYELORUSSIAN-AMERICAN ASSOCIATION, 
GEORGE Gosciesew, President. 

NORMANDY PARKWAY, 
Morristown, N.J., April 30, 1961. 
The Honorable DANIEL FLOOD, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FLoop: House Resolution 211 has 
come to my attention and after reading it 
I can say that I am wholeheartedly in favor 
of such a resolution and hope that it will 
be passed and a House committee on captive 
nations established. 

The captive nations stand as an impor- 
tant bulwark within the Iron Curtain, for 
they are the frontline against the desires 
of Moscow's imperialists and an important 
spearhead for the advance of freedom. 

I plan to write my Congressman, PETER 
A. FRELINGHUYSEN, requesting him to vote in 
favor of House Resolution 211. 

Sincerely, 

HUGH C. Lorpon. 

IDEL-URAL INDEPENDENCE COMMITTEE, 

Istanbul, Turkey, May 2, 1961. 
Mr. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am very pleased to 
hear that the House of Representatives is 
preparing to consider H. Res. 211 pertaining 
to the restoration of freedom and independ- 
ence of the captive nations. 

I am sending this letter congratulating 
you and requesting your special interest in 
Idel-Ural in the Committee on Captive Na- 
tions. 

Thanking you in advance for your kind 
attitude regarding our future state. 

I am ready to cooperate in case you will 
need our help for the preparation of the spe- 
cial committee's work. 

Wishing you the greatest success, I remain, 

Yours truly, 

Gen. Mectr SAKMAR, 
President, of Idel-Ural Independence 
Committee. 


Derrorr, MicH., April 18, 1961. 
Hon, DANIEL FLoop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I would like commend you for 
your Resolution 211 of March 8, 1961. 

It is highly important that we keep be- 
fore the free nations of the world the fact 
that there are millions of our fellow men 
still held captive under the tyranny of 
communism, 

Your resolution setting up a Special Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations in Congress 
will be a most potent factor in focusing the 
attention of the world on the pitiful plight 
of the captive nations held under the merci- 
less grip of Moscow. 

It is my sincere hope that your resolu- 
tion will be adopted by Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM A, PETZOLD III. 
Burrato, N.Y., May 8, 1961. 

Dran Mr. FLoop: On March 8 past, House 
Resolution No. 211 was introduced by you. 
This resolution calls for the establishment 
of a permanent special committee on cap- 
tive nations. The function of this com- 
mittee, as introduced in the resolution would 
be, to conduct an inquiry into and a study 
of all the captive non-Russian nations, 
which includes those in the Soviet Union 
and Asia, and also of the Russian people. 
with particular reference to the moral and 
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legal status of Red totalitarian control over 
them, facts concerning conditions existing 
in these nations, and means by which the 
United States can assist them by peaceful 
processes in their present plight and in their 
aspirations to regain their national and in- 
dividual freedoms. 

I strongly support you in favor of House 
rene gan 211, so it can be established as 
aw. 

Very truly yours, 
I. J. ARMITAGE. 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 


or AMERICA, INC.. HAMTRAMCK 
AND NORTH EASTERN DETROIT 
BRANCH 


Detroit, Mich., May 6, 1961. 
Hon, Danm J. FLOOD, 

New House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: The Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, Hamtramck 
and North Eastern Detroit Branch, wishes 
to extend warm congratulations for your 
resolution calling for the establishment of 
& permanent Committee on Captive Nations 
in the House of Representatives. 

By creating such a committee the U.S. 
Government will be able to gather neces- 
sary information and data on various en- 
Slaved nations in the U.S.S.R., which con- 
Stitute the weakness of the Communist 
empire. The committee will assist our 
Government in formulating its policies with 
respect to the captive nations and will in- 
form the American people and the whole 
world on the state of affairs behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

We wholeheartedly support your farsighted 
move about the Committee on Captive Na- 
tions and are asking various Michigan Con- 
gressmen to support your resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER TUSTANIWSKY, 
Chairman. 


CHIC AGO, HA, May 1, 1961. 
The Honorable Danten J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Fr oo: It was with great pleasure 
that I read House Resolution 211 which you 
Submitted on March 8, 1961. Substantively 
this bill is of great import in our Nation's 
Struggle for providing truth and freedom 
to the world. The two Presidential proc- 
lamations designating Captive Nations 
Weeks were only the beginning. So as to 
insure that we leave no stone unturned 
when fighting the lies of Moscow, this com- 
mittee on the captive nations must be 
formed and begin to function as soon as 
Possible. 

The search for truth has been going on 
ever since man was created. The search 
for freedom has also been going on ever 
since man was created. Now, more than 
ever, the world must know the whole truth 
about the big Red lies in order to maintain 
the correct perspective. The committee, 
When established, might do well to remember 
one of Democritus’ golden maxims: Speech 
Often proves more persuasive than gold.” I 
am completely behind your efforts in this en- 
deavor. With best wishes for the success 
ol this resolution I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
TIMOTHY J. PATRICK RYAN. 


New Yorx, N.Y.. May 4, 1961. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: The Moscow dictators 
are very much of necessity about the 
‘Uberation” of colonial peoples. In reality, 
teens of nations are suffering humiliating 
mistreatment by dominating Russian com- 
munism. 
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After the collapse of the Czar's regime in 
1917, the peoples of Idel-Ural (Volga-Ural) — 
Tatar, Bashkir, Chuvash of Turkik origin 
and Udmurd, Mari, Mordowa of Finn origin— 

wide movements in order to restore 
their national independence, 

On the territory of the former Kazan 
and Astrakhan kingdoms occupied by Ivan 
the Terrible in the 16th century they man- 
aged to reestablish the Idel-Ural state in 
November 1917. 

A parliamentary government was formed. 
In April 1918 Idel-Ural was reoccupied by 
Red Russian military forces and divided 
into so-called autonomous republics with 
puppet governments, i.e., Moscow acted by 
the principle “divide and rule.” 

Dear Congressman, House Resolution 211, 
which applies to the captive nations’ future, 
encourages our Idel-Ural peoples in their 
struggle with the tyrannical system of Rus- 
sian communism. 

We heartily support you and wish you 
every success in your effort on this matter. 

Yours faithfully, 
Haum Rasch. 
Lecturer of Columbia University 
in Kazan-Turkic, 
THE UNITED ANTI-COMMUNIST 
ACTION COMMITTEE, 
OF WESTERN NEW YORK, 
Kenmore, N. V., May 3, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLoop: With full 
awareness of your constant efforts in behalf 
of freedom and justice, we hurry to sup- 
port your resolution which we endorse. 

It is House Resolution 211, the Captive 
Nations Committee, and it calls for the es- 
tablishment of a permanent committee to 
keep the cause of the captive peoples alive 
and in our national conscience. 

Our organization, representing 
100,000 in the western New York 
prayerfully support your resolution. 

With every good wish. 

ALBERT J. WEINERT, 
Speakers Bureau. 

WALTER V. Cory. 
Public Relations. 


over 
area, 


St. PETER AND PAUL UKRAINIAN CHURCH, 
Willimantic, Conn., April 11, 1961. 

Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

New House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLoop: I, Father 
Boreckyj, on behalf of my parish, would like 
to congratulate you on your recent move in 
introducing the resolution calling for the 
establishment of a Committee on Captive 
Nations in the House of Representatives. 
Such a committee would be of great im- 
portance, not only to those in the hands of 
the Soviet Union, but to the entire universe. 
These nations in captivity, ever eager to 
escape Soviet Russian slavery and despotism, 
constitute perennial weaknesses in the Soviet 
Union. 

It would be to our advantage to know 
these weaknesses, and to work to multiply 
them. A committee, such as you propose 
would serve as a reservoir of information 
and data on these enslaved nations. 

Such information and data could be made 
available to the U.S. Government and its 
various agencies. However, its main function 
would be to inform the American people and 
the world at large on affairs behind the Iron 
Curtain and to assist the Government in Its 
policies with respect to the captive nations. 

We have contacted our State Congressman, 
Mr. Kolowski, and have asked him to sup- 
port your resolution. I pray that we succeed 
in this effort, and may God guide you in your 
work. 

Very truly yours, 
REVEREND FATHER THEODORE BORECKYJ. 
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We're in the Midst of a Mess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the foremost writers of recent years has 
been George E. Sokolsky. I have read 
his articles consistently and feel that 
everyone should have the opportunity 
of reading, We're in the Midst of a 
Mess,” as published in the Long Island 
Press of May 15, 1961. Mr. Sokolsky 
points up very vividly the situation in re- 
spect to Cuba and the entire Western 
Hemisphere, 

WE'RE IN THE MIDST OF A MESS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

For years those who have studied Marxism 
and its Leninist development in Russia have 
been calling attention to the fact that 
nothing less than the conquest of the entire 
earth would satisfy the Marxist principle. 
This has been as clear as day since 1847. 
It is referred to in Communist literature as 
the inevitable historic clash between a new 
dynamic civilization and a decaying civiliza- 
tion which has served its purpose and is no 
longer needed. 

Those who are unwilling to learn have 
asked those who for 40 years now have been 
warning against the menace to refrain from 
exaggeration. In 1917, when the Russian 
Revolution occurred, there were a few who 
recognized the peril of the Bolshevik ad- 
vance, but to most they were a fanatical 
band of incompetents, who would shortly 
fail. How incorrect this judgment was is 
evident today from the single fact that Soviet 
Russia is successfully building an enormous 
and incongruous empire and that only the 
United States has the power, if not the 
ability, to withstand the strength of the 
Soviet Universal State. 

Soviet Russia is the first European coun- 
try since 1861 to challenge the authority of 
the United States in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The last effort was that of Napoleon 
III to put and keep Maximilian of Austria 
on the throne of Mexico. 

What has happened in 1961? Soviet Rus- 
sia has established a Marxist fortress in Cuba, 
controlled by an obvious paranoic Castro, 
who was actually put into power by our own 
State Department despite the available eyi- 
dence that Fidel, his brother, Raul, and many 
of their associates were known to have had 
Communist affiliation. But Cuba is not 
alone. British Guiana, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
Panama, and possibly Brazil are being rip- 
ened for Communist revolutions. 

And it is in the face of such conditions that 
the State Department involves this country 
in a quarrel with the Dominican Republic 
which could be needed in our defense at any 
moment. More mistakes of policy have been 
made during the past 30 years than seem 
possible. 

Even Canada, with which we have had 
cordial relations since the War of 1812, has 
been discovering our weaknesses and has 
become tolerant of anti-American propa- 
ganda. In fact, Canada is strengthening 
Cuba by trading with Cuba, there being no 
visible guarantee that some of the goods 
sent is not of American origin. Canada is 
also trading with Red China in opposition 
to our and their interest. The relations be- 
tween the United States and Canada should 
have been such that the two countries 
stand together, at least, on the Cuban issue, 
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The question arises as to what we shall 
accomplish with the Organization of Amer- 
ican States: OAS is a substitute for the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. It places upon the Latin 
American nations the responsibilities which 
formerly the United States assumed. Among 
these is the obligation to keep Europe and 
Asia out of the American hemisphere. The 
question that arises now is whether Soviet 
Russia is establishing Cuba as part of a 
colonial empire or a satellite or a segment 
of the Soviet universal state. And must 
the United States accept this violation of 
the Monroe Doctrine? 

The assumption that Cuba is today gov- 
ered by Fidel Castro, as a dictator, is non- 
sense. Cuba is governed as East Germany 
is, as Hungary is; as all so-called People’s 
Republics are, from the Kremlin. The coun- 
try is full of Chinese Communists’ and 
Czechoslovakian Communists who are the 
effective rulers of the land. This is the tech- 
nique that Soviet Russia has employed in 
eyery country that it has conquered. The 
so-called People’s Republics are Socialist 
states, in transition, supervised by the Krem- 
lin until they become Soviet republics. 

Whether the OAS is capable of meeting 
such a situation is questionable. The OAS 
has thus far shown an inability to live up 
to the Caracas Agreement because those who 
govern the Latin American States are afraid 
of student mobs and similar mass uprisings 
and therefore, while supporting the United 
States in principle, dare do nothing about 


such support. 


Back to Work at Missile Bases? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
are faced with the sobering conclusion 
that the cold war with the Soviet Union 
and other Communist countries will con- 
tinue for many years until justice and 
freedom finally triumph. All Americans 
have been shocked at the disclosure of 
the Senate subcommittce headed by Sen- 
ator JoHN MCCLELLAN of the racketeer- 
ing and profiteering at missile bases. 
The Chicago Sun-Times, in an editorial 
Saturday, May 13, discussed the latest 
developments in a most practical and 
readable fashion. 

Back To Work AT Miss BASES? 


As he received the Nation’s plaudits and 
honors on his flight into space, Comdr. 
Alan B. Shepard spoke for us all when he 
said near the end of the ceremonies that 
now he wanted to get back to work. 

Undoubtedly, he spoke for his fellow 
astronauts, U.S. missile and space scientists, 
and many others who had a hand in the 
gigantic effort to send an American aloft in 
a rocket. No one knows better than they 
the spirit that must pervade America’s space 
program, or the nature and magnitude of 
the job that remains to be done in the race 
with the Soviet Union. 

But there is one group engaged in the pro- 
gram which the commande: could not speak 
for: the missile base workers, whose strikes, 
wildcat work stoppages and slowdowns have 
lately been the subject of hearings before a 
Senate investigating subcommittee. 

Testimony before the group has caused the 
subcommittee chairman, Senator JohN Mo- 
CLELLAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, to denounce 
labor practices at the missile bases as dam- 
nable.” ; 
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Witnesses have told of the assembling, dis- 
assembling, and reassembling equipment for 
no other reason than to make work for 
greedy workers, often at topheavy overtime 
rates; of unneeded, duplicate Jobs provided 
rival unions at public expense (known as 
shadow crews—men who stand around and 
do nothing); of strikes and walkouts staged 
to make overtime; and of unions requiring 
work to be done at the site that could be 
done at factories in a fraction of the time. 

We wonder if these Americans have be- 
come so calloused that they were without a 
sneaking feeling of shame when they read, 
as we did, that Commander Shepard's extra 
compensation for his feat in blazing the 
U.S. trail into the universe was $14.38. This 
is the portion of his flying pay attributable 
to the history-making flight. Beside flying 
pay, allowed all military personnel who fly a 
required number of hours per month, the 
astronauts receive nothing extra for their 
participation in the program, 

How much earlier that first US. astro- 
naut could have been launched without the 
workers’ abuses will never be known. The 
Nation has Chairman McCLELLAN’'s word that 
the stoppages, featherbedding, and deliberate 
policy of low productivity has hurt U.S. space 
and missile efforts. The Senator also charged 
some subcontractors “tolerated” slowdowns 
and profited from them. 

All told there have been 327 work stop- 
pages at missile bases, of which one-third 
have occurred at Cape Canaveral, the all- 
important base from which Shepard was 
shot into space. It is at Canaveral, according 
to the testimony before the McClellan sub- 
committee, that some electricians have 
drawn as much as $670 a week, with over- 
time; where plumbers and pipefitters have 
received from $420 to $733 per week. 

In an effort to curb jurisdictional disputes 
and end wildcat walkouts, the AFL-CIO 
has adopted an official no-strike policy at 
the bases, but this demonstrably has not 
been fully effective. 

Legislation to outlaw strikes at missile 
bases has been promised by McClellan. It 
is also welcome news that Labor Secretary 
Goldberg has announced he will promptly 
submit to President Kennedy a comprehen- 
sive plan to end union squabbling at the 
installations and prevent further abuses. 

Goldberg speaks of the urgency of the 
program, something most Americans have 
long recognized. Of course, it is this very 
urgency that has permitted the irresponsible 
workers to enforce their irresponsible de- 
mands, as Officials of the program pressed 
forward toward achievement of its goal, 
regardless of the cost. 

Through its history, the Nation has peri- 
oOdically been shocked by disclosures of 
profiteering in wartime at the expense of 
its efforts for survival, It now learns that it 
has been the victim of peacetime, cold war 
profiteering. There is no difference. One is 
as immoral as the other. 


The Case for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress must actively concern itself with 
the urgent problems of the impact of 
imports and exports on small business. 

I include as part of my remarks an 
excerpt from a recent study of this 
subject by Dr. Howard Piquet, senior 
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specialist in international economics of 
the Library of Congress. 
THE CASE ron SMALL BUSINESS 
(By Dr. Howard Piquet) 


The organization of a number of smaller 
industries into vociferous pressure groups 
probably has done more harm than good 
to their cause. Often the spurious argu- 
ments that professional lobbyists use to 
present the case for their clients have tended 
to obscure the legitimate arguments that 
could be used. 

Equalization of costs of production here 
and abroad, for example, for which the lob- 
byists argue eloquently would stifle all trade 
and would be antithetical to the national 
interest of the United States. That unit 
costs abroad frequently are considerably 
lower than unit costs in the United States 
is a fact but it does not lead necessarily to 
the conclusion that all competitive imports 
should be excluded. 

Most of the arguments that give weight 
to the complaints of small business against 
import competition are not in the area of 
economics. From the point of view of eco- 
nomic efficiency alone, small businesses that 
cannot compete successfully against foreign 
competition should be allowed to die. But, 
is this what the United States wants to do? 
Are the American people interested only in 
economic efficiency? Do they place eco- 
nomic efficiency ahead of all other con- 
siderations? 

Here is where our way of life differs 
markedly from the way of life in countries 
that are dominated by totalitarian dicta- 
torship. In the Soviet Union and in Red 
China the overriding objective is the pro- 
duction of capital goods. Human freedom 
and individual rights are secondary, or 
considered not at all. 

We in the United States have a different 
philosophy. We fought our Revolution some 
180 years ago because we were opposed to 
dictatorial oppression, Individual liberty 
always has been our watchword. No matter 
how much importance we may appear to 
place on economic efficiency it is always, and 
everywhere, subordinate to respect for hu- 
man rights and the dignity of the individual. 
Ours is a government of law, not of men. 
We refuse to place dictatorial powers in the 
hands of anyone, even in the economic field. 
To our way of thinking, man is not merely 
& function in a mathematical formula as 
many modern economists make him appear. 

The heart of the problem of small business 
in all of its ramifications, including import 
competition, is the basic question: Do we 
want to preserve small enterprise, as such, 
because of its beneficial values to American 
civilization? Economic efficiency is only one 
aspect of the problem. Some of our most 
brilliant thinkers, such as the late Justice 
Louis Brandeis, have questioned the desira- 
bility of bigness in both government and 
business. The impersonality of the super 
giant store in contrast to the friendliness of 
small neighborhood shops is not a matter of 
brute economic efficiency. It has an impor- 
tant bearing to our way of life. There are 
many Americans who believe that the small 
neighborhood store and the small business 
enterprise have virtues that are so important 
that they should not be allowed to be 
trampled under the onward sweep of big- 
ness. The preservation of small business 
enterprise may be poor economics but it may 
be good sociology and an important force for 
preserving democracy. 

The opportunity for a person to enjoy the 
fruits of his own labor, imagination and in- 
genuity is something that we Americans 
ought to want to preserve. The days of the 
covered wagon had their hardships, but they 
also offered opportunity. A man could feel 
that he was the master of his own destiny 
and king in his own castle. What he pro- 
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duced he could keep and what he produced 
depended on his own ability and ambition. 

These are the considerations that facilitate 
the existence of an all-important middle 
Class. Nations have perished when their 
middle classes have disappeared. The op- 
Portunity for a person to own his own busi- 
ness is important from the point of view of 
both the science and art of government. 
This is not to say that big business inevit- 
ably leads to annihilation of the middle 
Class, but it does narrow its opportunities 
considerably. 

There are also cultural considerations that 
should not be overlooked. If our small busi- 
nesses collapse, there collapse with them 
Many opportunities for creative production. 
Hand-blown glassware and pottery are cases 
in point. Here, where artistic skills are 
necessary, we lose something important to 
our civilization when the machines take over. 
Again, perhaps, it is bad economics but it 18 
good for our civilization for persons with 
artistic talents to be able to find outlets for 
those talents in their dally work. The acient 

Were genieses at government, but 
the art and culture of ancient Greece con- 
tributed more to subsequent civilization than 
did the arts of Roman conquest and govern- 
Mental administration. 

WHAT IS EFFICIENCY? 

It does not follow, however, that imports 
should be excluded for the sake of protecting 
all small business. Some small businesses 
are inefficiently managed and need competi- 
tion—both foreign and domestic—to keep 

on their toes, Nevertheless, many 
Small businesses that are efficiently managed 
cannot stand up competitively against either 
big business or against import competition 
for reasons beyond their own control. 

The question that confronts us is: “Which 
imports should be encouraged and which 
Should be discouraged?” The answer de- 
Pends on our conception of the kind of econ- 
Omy that we want here in the United States. 

we want an economy in which business 
Units are becoming ever larger, one in which 
the little fellow cannot stand up competi- 
tively and in which there is decreasing room 
for small enterprise, either old or new? It 
is imperative that the American people de- 
Cide the kind of economy that they want and 
then take the necessary steps to bring it into 
being. This could be done, even within the 
Tamework of present foreign policy, if we 


Were to adopt a program of stimulating se- 


lected imports. Such a policy would stimu- 
ate the importation of goods that we want, 
While restricting those that we do not want. 
Also, it would emphasize the importance of 
diversification. Instead of encouraging the 
importation of cotton textiles, chinaware, 
and similar goods which compete with the 
Weaker segments of the U.S. economy, it 
Would encourage imports that compete with 
American industries that are relatively 
strong, such as automobiles, business ma- 
es. and agricultural implements. The 
recent spurt in imports of small European 
automobiles did not damage the U.S. auto- 
Mobile industry or the U.S. economy as a 
Whole. On the contrary, it awakened the 
industry to the fact that Americans were 
becoming tired of being pushed around and 
really wanted smaller, more reasonably 
Priced automobiles. 
A Before much headway can be made in solv- 
—. the problem of import competition with 
=e pee to small business, it is necessary to 
patinguish between efficiently operated and 
1 enn operated enterprises. Although 
b Would be incorrect to hold that all small 
8 Is inefficiently operated, it is prob- 
ably true that there is a greater proportion 
Of inefficient management among small, than 
among large, businesses. 
Yet, it cannot be denied that many of the 
8 firms that are hardest pressed by 
Port competition are exceedingly well 
Managed. It is essential that a distinction 
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be made between internal managerial ef- 
ficiency and the external suitability of the 
type of operation in question to the Amer- 
ican environment. An example will make 
the distinction clear. 

Some of our china tableware factories in 
the Ohio River Valley are very well managed. 
To the extent that it is feasible to do so, the 
latest mechanical devices have been intro- 
duced, The management is efficient and the 
products that are turned out, by all the 
managerial yardsticks that can be con- 
ceived of, are produced efficiently. The 
same company—in fact, the entire indus- 
try—operates at a decided disadvantage, 
however, relative to much less efficiently 

plants in Japan. Since over three- 
fourths of the cost of producing the prod- 
uct is labor, the superior managerial ef- 
ficiency and man-hour productivity of the 
American concerns are more than counter- 
balanced by the low wages paid in Japan. 
Externally, the industry is ill-adapted to the 
American environment. 

This suitability to environment might 
well be called the external efficiency of an in- 
dustry, as opposed to the internal efficiency 
of its management of men, materials, re- 
sources and production, and sales methods. 

It would make little sense to protect com- 
panies that are inefficiently managed in- 
ternally. The very essence of our free en- 
terprise system is that the efficient should 
drive the inefficient out of business. To pro- 
hibit imports for the sake of perpetuating 
inefficient management would be incon- 
sistent with this philosophy. 

However, there is something to be said 
for limiting the degree of competition from 
imports that hurt domestic establishments 
that are efficiently managed internally but 
which are at an external disadvantage. Here 
is the area in which consideration needs to 
be given of the extent to which limitations 
should be placed on competitive imports. 
This is particularly the case where it is 
deemed desirable to keep such concerns in 
business in the national interest because of 
considerations of culture, art, special skills, 
economic diversification, and national secu- 
rity. 

The near-insoluble problem is how to es- 
tablish yardsticks for measuring internal 
efficiency. Establishment of boards or com- 
missions to make such determinations would 
smack too much of dictatorial methods. 
Yet, it would be circular reasoning to judge 
efficiency on the basis of profit and loss 
statements, since they reflect both internal 
and external efficiency. 

POSSIBLE APPROACH TO A YARDSTICK OF 
EFFICIENCY 

By the nature of the case there is no ob- 
jective measure of internal, or managerial, 
efficiency. As a substitute for an objective 
yardstick, something along the following 
lines would appear to be equitable and prac- 
ticable. 

1. Instead of concentrating so exclusively 
on solving the problems of an industry that 
is being hard hit by import competition (the 
U.S. Tariff Commission has encountered tre- 
mendous difficulty in defining industry) the 
Tariff Commission should be instructed to 
pay greater attention to the range of unit 
costs among the individual firms producing 
a given product. 

2. Establish the principle that a small 
business is one in which no company has 
more than 500 workers, Then reach a deci- 
sion as to whether it is desirable, in the na- 
tional interest (taking into account clearly 
specified noneconomic, as well as economic, 
considerations) to keep the industry in 
business. 

3. If the answer is in the affirmative, es- 
tablish the further principle that domestic 
producers of the product in question are en- 
titled to 50 percent (or some other propor- 
tion) of the domestic market. 
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4. It seems reasonable to assume that 
firms persistently producing at unit costs 
substantially lower than the unit costs of 
the marginal producers are internally effi- 
cient. 

5. Impose a tariff equalizing the marginal 
cost of the most efficiently produced half of 
the total domestic output. Equalize this 
marginal cost with the cost of production 
abroad, as indicated by invoice value plus 
transportation. 

6. Invoke as import adjustment assistance 
program along the lines proposed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy (when he was a Senator), 
Senator Harrison Wulans and Senator 
Jacosp Javrrs, to assist producers, whose 
costs are so high that they cannot compete 
against imports. 

These “adjustments” bills provide that in 
instances where imports threaten injury to 
domestic producers the President can utilize 
the powers of the Federal Government to 
assist producers who are adversely affected 
to adjust to other, more efficient lines of 
production. This objective would be accom- 
plished by special low-interest bearing loans, 
by providing retraining for younger workers 
(following the philosophy of the GI bill of 
rights), by accelerating the retirement of 
older workers, by increasing unemployment 
compensation benefits, and by enlarging the 
powers and scope of the U.S. Employment 
Service. Some of the distressed area pro- 
posals now under consideration make spe- 
cific reference to the problem of displace- 
ment of workers by import competition. 

7. This approach would have the advantage _ 
of eliminating internally inefficient firms by 
spreading the cost of transferring their labor 
and capital to more efficient lines of produc- 
tion over the entire country, while keeping 
in business establishments that are inter- 
nally efficient (at least to this 
rough yardstick) but which are at a dis- 
advantage, externally, relative to low-cost 
foreign production. 

8. Although this approach does not pro- 
vide a precise means for measuring internal 
efficiency of production it does provide a 
yardstick that appears to be just and work- 
able, The plan could vary as to detail. In- 
stead of allowing domestic producers one- 
half of the domestic market, it could allow 
them two-thirds, or production up to what 
used to be called (by the late Prof. Frank W. 
Taussig, of Harvard, who was the first Chair- 
man of the U.S. Tariff Commission back in 
1916) the bulk-line cost, or distance O-X in 
the diagram (not printed in RECORD). The 
bulk-line cost is the point beyond which the 
average unit cost of production shoots up- 
ward abruptly. Beyond the bulk-line the 
firms can be said to be marginal. 

CONCLUSION 


Expanding foreign trade - both exports and 
imports—is essential for the welfare of the 
United States in these days of worldwide 
political bipolarity. The least intelligent 
way to solve the present balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit problem of the United States 
would be to curtail imports. International 
trade is so essential to free world solidarity 
that we must do everything in our power to 
enable it to expand. Although the United 
States probably could get along tolerably 
well with far smaller foreign trade than it 
now has, other countries could not. To some 
of them, particularly those specializing in 
the production of a few raw materials, ex- 
ports can mean the difference between eco- 
nomic life and economic death. The self- 
interest of the United States demands that 
we think of the economic strength of our 
friends and neighbors as well as of our own 
national strength. 

With production costs as low as they are 
in certain foreign countries, particularly 
Japan, a highly industrialized country, it 
would not make sense to open our doors 
wide to all imports without taking care of 
the domestic producers who are injured. 
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This consideration lies at the very heart of 
the small industry problem. 

The plan outlined in this memorandum 
provides a formula that seems to satisfy the 
requirements of the problem, It would not 
cut off all import competition, but it would 
provide for the transfer by the less-efficiently 
managed U.S. firms of their manpower and 
capital to other, more efficient lines of pro- 
duction. At the same time it would protect 
the more efficiently managed small com- 
panies against displacement by import 
competition. 

No longer can we afford to drift in foreign 
trade policy, proclaiming a liberal, multi- 
lateral foreign trade policy while avolding all 
serious injury from import competition, re- 
gardless of productive efficiency. We need 
to protect those American producers who are 
reasonably efficient, but it would be a dis- 
service to perpetuate inefficiency be exclud- 
ing all competitive imports. 


Armed Services Recruitment Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I submit the very meritorious suggestions 
of Dr. Joseph A. Shelley, of St. Augus- 
tine, Fla.: 

Sr. AUGUSTINE, FLA., May 9, 1961. 
Hon. A. Sy HERLONG, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Hertonc: I have been most dis- 
appointed and disagreebly impressed with 
the public relations of our various military 
services in their recruitment programs. 
Only last night while watching a US. 
Air Force recruitment program on tele- 
vision the entire appeal was made to the 
young man’s desire for: (1) security, (3) 
chance for advancement, (3) technical edu- 
cation, (4) opportunity to travel and see the 
world, (5) 30 days vacation with pay during 
the year, (6) free hospitalization, (7) in- 
surance program, (8) PX and housing bene- 
fits, and (9) retirement. 

It seems to me that our military services 
would do far better if we appeal to our 
young men using such terms as: Services 
to country, patriotism, fidelity, loyalty, 
preservation of our way of life, protection 
of our families, and protection of all of our 
freedoms which the Constitution has given 
to us. None of these things are mentioned. 
I would say that if our young men would 
not respond to their country in its hour of 
need then we are indeed in a sad plight. 
It has been my privilege to belong to our 
Reserve Forces, both Reserve and National 
Guard, for some 22 years. It is my hope to 
continue serving in these units until I have 
at least 30 years service behind me. I 
do not consider it an imposition on me or 
my time for whatever I have given. I spent 
3 years in the Army during World War 
II, of which almost that entire time was 
Overseas. I was in combat with the infantry 
for 13 months. I do not feel that my coun- 
try asked anything of me it was not en- 
titled to. 

Since World War II there has been a con- 
tinuous and steady trend in this country 
to materialistic 
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If this appeal to the materialistic side of 
our young people is the only one which will 
bring young men and women into the serv- 
ice of our country then we have no hope 
whatsoever of surviving the coming years in 
the battle against our enemies, I would 
like to urge both the military committees of 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
to investigate this matter of public rela- 
tions and of recruitment programs by all 
of our various services, I think it is dis- 
gusting and an insult to a good American 
to appeal to him through the methods which 
they are using today. 

There is just a chance that a soldier might 
be called on to fight. God help us if our 
safety rests in the hands of soldiers and 
sailors whose only reasons for being in serv- 
ice are the nine I have listed above, I sin- 
cerely hope that my suggestions will not 
fall on deaf ears. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH A, SHELLEY, MD. 


Statement on Loan Made by Small Busi- 
ness Administration to CAN-DO of 
Hazleton, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I would like to make a formal state- 
ment for the Record regarding a $60,000 
loan made by the Small Business Admin- 
istration to Hazleton’s CAN-DO. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT REGARDING HAZLETON LOAN BY 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


I am urging my colleagues in the House 
who are interested in industrial expansion in 
their districts, particularly in small towns 
and rural areas, to take a good hard look at 
the provisions of section 502 of the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958, as amended, 
which is administered by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and which is now per- 
manent legislation. 

A $60,000 loan for a tunnel and conveyor 
has been approved by this Administration 
for Hazleton, Pa., under the provisions of 
this act in participation with the North- 
eastern Bank & Trust Co., Hazleton, Pa. 
This is my district and it is in the heart 
of the anthracite coal region, a truly labor- 
distressed area. 

The Small Business Administration loan 
is going to the Community-Area New Devel- 
opment Organization, Inc. The initials of 
the organization very properly spell out 
CAN-DO. This development company has 
raised $1%4 million in capital funds from 
some 4,500 donors in the locality over the 
past 5 years. After CAN-DO had exhausted 
all available local funds for further indus- 
trial projects, it came to me in desperation 
seeking additional funds for the construc- 
tion of the tunnel. I turned to SBA for 
assistance, and within 17 working days after 
an application was filed, a $60,000 loan was 
approved. 

The tunnel and conveyor which CAN-DO 
is constructing with the proceeds of this 
loan will make nine industrial facilities 
CAN-DO has provided for lease or sale to 
business concerns within the Hazleton area. 
This tunnel will be leased to and used by 
General Foam Corp., a company engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of urethane foam 
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and foam rubber products. The tunnel will 
connect two buildings located approximately 
250 feet apart and which are owned by 
CAN-DO and leased to General Foam Corp. 
Through the use of a conveyor in the tun- 
nel, the transportation and handling costs of 
materials between the two bulldings will be 
greatly reduced from the present costs in- 
curred by transporting materials by truck. 

This loan was approved by SBA as a part 
of its established program to assist in the 
economic development of particular local 
communities by lending to a State or local 
development company which, in turn, pro- 
vides facilities for specific small business 
concerns located in either urban or rural 
areas. It therefore seems particularly ap- 
propriate that the Secretary of Commerce, in 
delegating the authority under the Flood- 
Douglas sponsored Redevelopment Act, 
should delegate the authority to handle all 
commercial and industrial loans to the 
Small Business Administration. SBA already 
has 55 field offices established in key cities 
throughout the Nation, a staff of technical, 
managerial and production specialists who 
provide services to the small businessman in 
SBA’s various programs. 

Under the Area Redevelopment Act, before 
aid can be granted, financial assistance must 
be unavailable on reasonable terms from 
other sources, including Federal agencles 
such as SBA, 

Accordingly, business concerns will be obli- 
gated to seek assistance from SBA before 
they will be eligible for assistance under 
the Area Redevelopment Act. Thus, SBA 
will have reviewed the concern's application 
for financial conditions and the availability 
of SBA financing, so that only SBA can effec- 
tuate the lending under section 6 of the Area 
Redevelopment Act without duplicating the 
work of other Federal agencies. As a matter 
of cold fact, section 24 of the Area Redevel- 
opment Act specifically provides that the 
Secretary of Commerce shall use the availa- 
ble services and facilities of other agencies 
and instrumentalities of the Federal Govern- 
ment, so as to avoid duplication of existing 
staffs and activities. I believe the section 
is crystal clear—therefore SBA is now active- 
ly making commercial and industrial loans in 
areas of substantial labor surplus as well as 
those in areas of substantial and persistent 
surplus. They, of course, also make loans 
in areas not classified as distressed areas, 

SBA is approving loans every day to small 
business firms and local and State develop- 
ment companies such as the loan to CAN- 
DO in Hazleton, Pa. They should continue 
to perform this valuable and much needed 
financial assistance under the Area Redevel- 
opment Act, All the Secretary of Commerce 
needs to do is to delegate to SBA the re- 
sponsibility, and I feel certain and confi- 
dent that SBA will do the job with utmost 
dispatch. 


Aid for Negro College 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to call attention to the desegre- 
gation of United Negro College Fund 
Week as proclaimed by Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller. 

I ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
clamation be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the pro- 
Clamation was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

PROCLAMATION BY GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER, OF 
New York 

Many of America's Negro leaders have at- 
tained their positions and influence through 
training they received at institutions of 
higher learning supported by United Negro 
College Fund. There are colleges and uni- 
Versities of excellent standards. More than 
170,000. alumni are respected and vaiuable 
Citizens of the communities in which they 
live, people of distinction in the learned 
Professions, the sciences and the arts, as 
well as in business. 

The United Negro College Fund assists 
32 member colleges, including such well- 
known institutions as Fisk, Hampton, Tus- 
kegee, and Atlanta University. Forty per- 
cent of the students at these colleges re- 
ceive scholarships. 

While most of the students are native 
Americans, some 200 students from Africa 
are presently studying in American Negro 
Colleges. Graduates of these institutions 
are holding responsible posts in various 
Countries of Africa, some in Government, 
Others as teachers and agricultural experts. 

These institutions merit our respect and 
appreciation not only for what they are 
doing now, but what they are doing to meet 
the challenges of tomorrow. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do hereby 
Proclaim May 15-21, 1961, as United Negro 
College Fund Week in New York State and 
I commend it to the sympathetic interest 
of all people. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal 
Of the State at the capitol im the city of 
Albany this 24th day of April 1961. 


| WILLIAM J. RONAN, 
Secretary to the Governor. 


The U.S. Savings Bond Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Call attention to the following editorial 
Which appeared in the Caldwell Prog- 
Tess, an outstanding weekly newspaper 
Published in my congressional district, 
On May 11, 1961. 

In brief form, the Progress relates the 

and success of the U.S. savings 
bond program, and I respectfully ask 
My colleagues to note the last paragraph 
of the editorial. There they will find 
a well-founded conclusion that thrift is 
not an outmoded word or practice. 

The editorial is as follows: 

A 20TH ANNIVERSARY 

Twenty years ago the President of the 
United States handed the Secretary of the 

asury a small check, received in return 
& government certificate, and the U.S. sav- 
ings bond program was born. Two Dillion 
bond sales have followed that first one. By 
the middie of this year, total series E bond 
Sales will have reached the $100 billion mark. 

The war boomed bond sales, and street 
Tallies where millions of dollars’ worth were 
Sold became a common occurrence. With 
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the end of the war, however, came gloomy 
predictions that bonds valued in the bil- 
lions would be quickly cashed in, leading to 
serious inflation. 

The predictions were wrong. Many bonds, 
of course, were redeemed, and their yield 
went into new homes, automobiles, educa- 
tions, and war-scarce consumer goods. But 
in 1946, $30 billion worth of series E bonds 
were still held by the public. 

Bonds are still being held by American 
citizens in record numbers, and purchases 
have steadily continued. More than 8 
million workers, employed by 45,000 business 
firms, are a part of the payroll savings plan. 
Purchases of bonds on an installment basis, 
sometimes for as little as $1.25 a week, ac- 
count for 40 percent of the annual dollar 
volume on series E and H bond sales. Most 
other sales take place through 20,000 banks 
and other issuing agents. 

Series E bonds pay 334 percent interest 
when held to maturity. Investors can find 
higher interest-paying sources for invest- 
ment, but the security offered by Govern- 
ment bonds is hard to match. Today bonds 
valued at $4314 billion are held by Americans. 
Sales are up, and redemptions are down. 

“Thrift is sometimes considered an old- 
fashioned word, but it is obvious that mil- 
lions of citizens still understand its mean- 
ing. 


The Shelter Gap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the lag in 
a positive, coordinated approach to the 
problems of civil defense is perhaps bet- 
ter known and appreciated in our large 
metropolitan areas. The heavy concen- 
tration of people, working and living 
there, keeps fresh in the mind the pic- 
tures of European cities ravaged from 
the air in World War II. 

Yesterday, on its editorial page, the 
Newark Star-Ledger set forth some 
sound observations on the subject of 
“Civil Defense,” which I want to bring 
to the attention of my distinguished col- 
leagues: f 


THE SHELTER GAP 

According to testimony before a congres- 
sional committee, there is a serious gap 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union in the construction of fallout shel- 
ters. The Soviet Union has embarked on an 
extensive program of building shelters, 
Frank B. Ellis, Director of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, testified. By con- 
trast, we are doing practically nothing. 

Fallout shelters adequate to offer protec- 
tion to substantial numbers of people cer- 
tainly could be a deterrent to a nuclear 
attack. 

An adequate shelter program, however, is 
a tremendous undertaking. It is particularly 
tremendous if it is undertaken independently 
of other building programs. 

During World War I the London subway 
provided an effective bomb shelter. If the 
subway had not served this purpose, perhaps 
the outcome of the war would have been 
different. 

Whether the New York subway system 
could serve as a fallout shelter, and what 
could be done to make it serve this double 
purpose, might well be explored. 
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And it is possible that rapid transit devel- 
opments in New Jersey could be dovetailed 
with civil defense so that tunnels could serve 
as fallout shelters. 

Discussions on depressing superhighways 
also have called attention to the possibility 
of a construction which might be suitable 
for use as a shelter in time of emergency. 

If the needs of civil defense were con- 
sidered along with many other projects, the 
shelter gap might not be so wide. 


Chelsea Naval Hospital Aids Servicemen, 
Families, for Over 125 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following from the Chelsea 
Record, Chelsea, Mass., issue of May 11, 
1961: 

Naval. Hosprrau Ams SERVICEMEN, FAMILIES, 
ron OVER 125 YEARS 

The Naval Hospital, Chelsea’s oldest hospi- 
tal and the oldest naval hospital continu- 
ously in commission, has been a tremendous 
asset for the entire Nation throughout the 
125 years of its existence. 

From a 4-story granite building that was 
able to serve 100 patients, it has grown to a 
teaching hospital of almost 100 buildings 
with a 975-bed capacity. 

The present hospital grounds mark the 
site of the first home built in Winnisimmet 
colony, the residence of Samuel Maverick, 
the first white settler. It was located near 
the former main entrance to the hospital 
on Broadway near the old Charlestown draw- 
bridge. 

The old marine hospital was erected in 
1798. The small building still stands and 
is now used as a storeroom for hospital equip- 
ment and supplies. 

A second hospital was built on a 10-acre 
parcel of land, a few blocks from the present 
hospital. 

In 1823 the U.S. Commissioners (the Sec- 
retaries of Navy, Treasurer, and War) pur- 
chased 115 acres of land from Anthony Dex- 
ter, a Boston physician, for the Naval Hos- 
pital's grounds and facilities. 

The first naval hospital building has since 
been modernized and made fireproof and 
is mow used as quarters for the nursing 
personnel. 

The second marine hospital building was 
sold to the city in 1860 for use as a school. 
It was later destroyed in the Palm Sunday 
conflagration in 1908. 

The third marine hospital was built in 
1860, occupying about 11 acres of land. The 
structure, four stories high in addition to 
a basement, is now used as quarters for 
Waves of the First Naval District. 

The Naval Hospital and its personnel 
gained national acclaim after both World 
Wars and the Korean conflict for the ex- 
cellent job it did in saving the lives of 
hundreds of Americans and Allied service- 
men. 

Many of them, near death, were nursed 
back to perfect health after undergoing sur- 
gery. They were later given occupational 
and physical therapy, neuro-psychiatric 
treatment wherever needed and through the 
efforts of the hospital's readjustment center 
were restored to normal civilian lives. 
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Many Government and naval leaders from 
this country and abroad have been treated 
here. Most prominent among these is Pres- 
ident Kennedy, who was brought to the 
Naval Hospital following the heroic PT-boat 
episode in the South Pacific during World 
War II. 

It was during this stay, he says, that he 
made the fateful decision to make politics 
and public service his profession. 

Following the Korean war, over 500 casual- 
ties were brought to the Naval Hospital for 
treatment. These were largely orthopedic, 
neuro-surgical, and frostbite cases that have 
since been corrected and the servicemen re- 
stored to normalcy. 

In 1958, a new blood laboratory was dedi- 
cated by the U.S. Navy and Protein Founda- 
tion Inc., devoted to studying methods of 
preserving and storing human blood. The 
discoveries which have since been made here 
have been widely acclaimed as momentous 
advances in the field of medicine. 

In the same year the hospital doctors were 
also hailed for having saved the life of little 
Judy White, the young sailor's daughter 
who was given little chance of living after 
about 80 percent of her body was seriously 
burned. But after many months of hospital- 
ization, a number of operations and several 
skin graftings she was able to return home 
completely recovered. 

Principal credit for the publicity given the 
near miracle belongs to film star Gregory 
Peck, who visited the youngster while she 
was a patient at the hospital and then dis- 
cussed it on the Ed Sullivan television pro- 
gram. 

ACCREDITED ron TRAINING 

In peacetime, in addition to caring for 
servicemen and their dependents, the hos- 
pital is frequently called upon to handle 
emergency cases which are flown there from 
naval installations and vessels in various 
parts of the world and other boats on the 
high seas. š 

Today the hospital, with approximately 
1,000 civilians and Navy personnel, is ap- 
proved by the American Medical Association 
for 4-year training in medicine, surgery, ob- 
stetrics and gynecology, X-ray, pediatrics, 
psychiatry, and dentistry. 

The Government institution today has a 
staff of 80 Navy doctors in addition to a 
consultant staff of some 60 Boston physi- 
cians selected from Greater Boston medical 
school faculties and hospital staffs. 

The hospital has been able to accomplish 
its tremendous success in treating service- 
men and their families and restoring them 
to perfect health because of its many facili- 
ties which are not to be found at private in- 
stitutions and many Government medical 
centers. 

On full-time duty are two resident chap- 
lains, a Catholic and a Protestant. Jewish 
patients are serviced by rabbis from nearby 
synagogues and temples. Permanent chapels 
have been erected on the hospital grounds 
where regular religious services are held. 

The American Red Cross Club, staffed by 
full-time ARC personnel, includes recreation 
facilities, a library and writing materials, 
musical instruments and recordings. Here 
are presented much of the entertainment 
and other programs sponsored by outside or- 
ganizations. Grey Ladies furnish services to 
the bed patients. 

The recreation buildings, erected in 1944, 
also provides recreational and physical edu- 
cation facilities, educational services, and 
other similar equipment to aid the patient 
in his complete recovery. 

The Hospital Corpsmen’s Club, erected and 
equipped by the Knights of Columbus during 
the First World War, houses a gym, comfort- 
able lounges for rest and relaxation, and a 
swimming pool. 
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The 120-bed hospital of the dependents’ 
unit houses modern X-ray rooms, scientific 
laboratories, a library of medical photography 
and a nursery in addition to beds for adults, 

The hospital also has a complete telephone 
center and telecart service by which the tele- 
phones are brought to patients unable to 
leave their beds in order that they, too, may 
make or receive telephone calls. 

The naval hospital during the 125 years of 
its existence has provided work for dozens of 
Chelsea residents. In addition, hundreds of 
local families have benefited from the out- 
standing care and medical and surgical serv- 
ices available there. 

Though primarily for servicemen, the naval 
hospital has played an outstanding role in 
the life, health, and welfare of Chelsea and 
other nearby communities. - 


Facts of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to place in the Recorp a commendatory 
review of the latest “Facts of Commu- 
nism” volume issued by the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. The review 
appeared in the Freeman magazine of 
May 1961 and is written by our able 
coordinator of information for the 
House of Representatives, Mr. Lawrence 
Sullivan. 

Those of use who serve on the com- 
mittee have been gratified by a mount- 
ing demand from educators for copies 
of its “Facts on Communism” publica- 
tions for use as a teaching aid. Re- 
views such as this which appeared in 
the Freeman will undoubtedly increase 
the utilization of these scholarly com- 
mittee publications in the all-important 
and growing movement to inform our 
youth on the realities of Communist 
totalitarianism: 

Facts or COMMUNISM: THE SOVIET UNION 
FROM LENIN TO KHRUSHCHEV 
(Reviewed by Lawrence Sullivan) 

A new paperback published by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, the 
second of a projected three-volume series, 
presents for the lay reader a complete and 
authoritative history of international com- 
munism and the devil's disciples who set it 


From the mountainous records of the com- 
mittee, accumulated through 22 years of 
hearings, and other sources, Dr. David J. 
Dallin, a world authority on the history and 
techniques of communism, has compiled a 
smooth-running 400-page narrative tracing 
the inspirations, motives, and methods of 
Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, and Khrushchev. 

Communism has advanced by conquest 
and terror, but it has also made headway 
because so many people have been led to 
believe that it is but the economic exten- 
sion of parliamentary liberalism. In truth, 
communism is the sworn enemy of every 
form of representative government, and an 
economic failure besides, Lenin's basic phi- 
losophy, as expressed by a coconspirator 
was that “the masses are only the obedient 
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tool of a group of revolutionists, the con- 
scious minority, the bearers of the 
truth * * +” Acting on this principle, an 
elite of brutality become the determined 
authors of chaos, trying, by means of po- 
litical and military conquest, to escape the 
consequences of their economic mistakes. 


Tribute to George W. Norris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Clyde T. Ellis, general 
manager of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association at the George 
W. Norris Centennial Conference, in 
Washington, D.C., on May 16, 1961. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Norris Mission: KEY TO THE WESTERN 
Won 

(Remarks of Clyde T. Ellis, general man- 

ager, National Rural Electric Cooperative 

Association, before the George W. Norris 

Centennial Conference, Washington, D.C., 

May 16, 1961) 

On behalf of the committee of sponsors, 
and the sponsoring organizations, welcome 
to the George W. Norris Centennial Con- 
ference. 

We meet to honor both the memory and 
the continuing ideals of one of the greatest 
statesmen ever produced by this Nation. 

In the course of this conference, you will 
hear many distinguished leaders discuss the 
unique contributions of Senator George 
Norris to specific areas of American life. As 
you listen, you'll wonder, I’m sure, how one 
man could have accomplished so much— 
how one mind could have been so intimately 
concerned with such diverse human needs 
and aspirations. 

I have been asked to make some opening 
remarks about that intense human being 
who was George W. Norris—and to try to 
relate his great work to the needs of the 
world of 1961. This is a challenging, and, for 
me, a proud assignment. 

A challenge because we meet in a time of 
danger to the whole free world—a time in 
which we must make practical application of 
the vision and dreams of Norris if our econ- 
omy is to meet the onslaught of a totali- 
tarian system. Some of the Norris concepts 


~ have been adopted, and have added immeas- 


urably to the strength of our country—but 
too many others, equally feasible, equally 
essential, exist today only In the yellowing 
pages of old copies of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or in the minds of the few who have 
dared to follow in the Norris tradition. 

This is a proud assignment because I am 
proud to have been a friend of George Norris. 
This is a pride which I know many of you 
enjoy, too. 

I first met him in 1939, upon coming to 
Washington as a freshman Congressman 
from the hill country of northwest Arkansas. 
Prior to then, I had known him only through 
correspondence. As a member of the Ar- 
kansas ture, I had fought for rural 
electrification—and this great Senator some- 
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how found the time to respond to my letters 
and to offer advice and encouragement. 

By a stroke of good fortune, my family 
and I found living quarters in Washington 
in the apartment house where the Senator 
and Mrs. Norris lived. Sometimes in good 
weather we would sit outside the Methodist 
Building on Capitol Hill in the evening, and, 
with a little encouragement, the Senator 
Would talk of his great battles—of dragons 
slain and causes won and lost. 

This was the aging Norris—nearing the 
end of his time on earth. But even then his 
mind was keen and full of things he still 
Wanted to accomplish. When he spoke of 
coming batties his voice would firm and his 
eyes would glow with the fire of a champion. 

I thought he was curiously unmarked and 
undaunted by the merciless beatings he had 
taken at intervals throughout a long and 
hectic career. Even near the end, his face 
held the qualities of a young ideslist; and 
sometimes in his enthusiasm he still dis- 
Played the beam of youth. 

It was so, for instance, when he made the 
Major address at the first annual meeting of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
Sociation in St. Louis in 1943. I had the 
honor to introduce him and to sit behind 

and watch him, speaking without a 
note, deliver his last great speech. But it 
Was a speech filled more with the dream 
of youth than with realization of an ap- 
Proaching end. For instance, note the sim- 
ple conservation philosophy contained in 
this one paragraph from that speech: 

“It is hard to bring happiness and com- 
fort and joy to the human race, as the 
art has only in comparatively recent years 
been at all understood. And every day of 
every year that passes some bright mind, 
dreaming of better things for humanity, in- 
vents som new that electricity does. 
We know it is created by falling water. 

never should be a drop of water come 
from the heavens and fall upon the earth 
beneath unless it does some good to man.” 

It was easy to forget then, as it is now, 
that Norris was one of the most contro- 
versial men ever to sit in the U.S. Con- 


Convictions some of which were at the time 
extremely unpopular. Such was his one- 
man battle, extending over years, to break 
the dictatorial rule of Speaker Joe Can- 
non in the House of Representatives. He 

y won that one—and I wonder what a 
different world it might have been today 
had he lost that one: no TVA, no Grand 
Coulee, no 50,000 airplanes a year in World 
War II, to mention just a few. ‘ 

Throughout most of his career, Norris was 
Considered an isolationist. This reputa- 
tion was largely the result of his Senate 
Votes against the Armed Ship Bill, our entry 
in World War I and the League of Nations. 
But by the time of World War II he had 
dome to the realization that armed con- 
flict is sometimes necessary and unavoid- 
able—and he supported the war effort. In- 
deed his accomplishments, including the 
Tural electric systems, supported it im- 
measurably. 

I mention these things because they were 
essential facets of the Norris being—just as 
they are lingering elements of the Norris 
legend. To the end, he stoutly believed his 
Stands, even his minority stands, were in 
the national interest. No amount of public 
indignation or ridicule could sway him from 
® conviction. 

And for the sake of his monumental ac- 
cComplishments in public power, in rural 
electrification, in labor, in farm legislation, 
all of the people whom we in this room rep- 
Tesent can thank God he had the strength of 
his convictions. 
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He always believed the people would ulti- 
mately appreciate and approve his personal 
honesty and perseverence. I think he was 
right, because the one symbol that has be- 
come synonymous with his name is the word 
integrity.“ No man in public life could 
ever hope for a finer epitaph. 

This integrity, this courage, this indomi- 
table will and selflessness are needed today 
as never before to carry out the domestic 
programs Norris envisioned. Norris is gone. 
Pinchot is gone. Le Olds is gone. Morris 
Cooke is gone. If you know where the new 
ones are, tell me, for I want to meet them, 
and I don’t know them. 

And I know we must have them. 

The 1860's produced Norris. The 1960's 
must produce a new Norris, a new resources 
realist, not just for this Nation, but for this 
hemisphere. For all mankind. 

Khrushchey says he will bury us. Nobody 
laughs when he says that, or, if one does, 
it’s a nervous little laugh. We're awaken- 
ing to the realization that the Communist 
totalitarianism can amass its whole economic 
system behind the achievement of a single 
objective. We've seen the result dramati- 
cally demonstrated in the missile and space 
races. 

And the Russian capability in the indus- 
trial fields will sharply increase in the im- 
mediate future. The key is the mighty 
power generation and transmission pool 
which some of us have seen under construc- 
tion and already in partial operation. Gi- 
gantic dams, high voltage interconnections 
and transmission grids, larger than any- 
thing in the Western World. Giant power. 
And a giant sized technical achievement. 

And now we learn of Russian plans to 
cooperate with Pinland and Norway in the 
development of the water power of their 
common borders—and in interconnecting 
their systems. Does this mean Russia will 
eventually interconnect with the power pool 
already in existence in Western Europe? The 
European democracies, you know, have long 
since interconected their power systems in 
an efficient international grid system. They 
had to do it to compete. 

And on the other side of its enormous land 
mass Russia is cooperating with China in 
power development. We're told that China, 
with almost ruthless determination, is push- 
ing construction of 250 dams, including one 
several times larger than any we can ever 
build, and has plans for a huge power pool 
of its own. Does anyone doubt that the 
Russian and Chinese power pools will even- 
tually be tied together? 

Generations of Americans have squabbled 
over development of the Passamaquoddy 
tidal project in Maine. Now we learn the 
Russians are interested in harnessing the 
power potential of the Bearing Strait be- 
tween Siberia and Alaska. Does anyone in 
this room have a serious doubt as to which 
would be completed first if Russia owned 
both sides of the Strait? 

What has happened to the imagination of 
America? Of the Western Hemisphere? Oh, 
yes, our Government has lately joined with 
Mexico in the building of two relatively small 
dams on the Rio Grande. And we finally 
got around to joining with Canada—iong 
after Canada was ready—in developing the 
Niagara-St. Lawrence projects, and we have 
just concluded a treaty with Canada to 
divide up the Columbia River sometime. 

What about our so-called private power 
companies? How interested are they in pro- 
viding our country with the enormous ad- 
vantages of efficient Interconnections? Well, 
they've set an example. Rather the Detroit 
Edison Co. has. It operates near the Cana- 
dian border, and has an interconnection 
with a Canadian supplier. 

But Detroit Edison will not in turn inter- 
connect with American com across the 
Michigan State line lest it become subject 
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to the accounting regulations of the Federal 
Power Commission, Detroit Edison even got 
@ special law passed to allow it to hook up 
with the publicly owned Ontario hydro with- 
out coming under the FPC. This is the 
brilliant achievement of the investor-owned 
companies in the field of international 
cooperation, 

In many respects, Canada has been more 
farsighted than have we in resources de- 
velopment. We quibbled for years about 
Niagara and St. Lawrence and we can thank 
constant pressure from Canada for our par- 
ticipation in these projects. 

And Canada managed to pass the benefits 
of these projects on to its people and in- 
dustries. Our Government and the State 
of New York have managed to thwart the 
preference clause and let the power com- 
panies grab most of the benefits. 

George Norris, Pinchot, Olds, Cooke, and 
Franklin Roosevelt were talking giant power 
in America before the Russians had a single 
major hydro project or one major intercon- 
nection. I suppose other Americans were 
talking of space travel long before the Rus- 
sians had any capability at all in this field, 
Now, in both fields, they lead and we fol- 
low. How long is this to go on? 

We talk about building a giant power grid 
in this country to interconnect our present 
hodge-podge of suppliers to provide the ef- 
ficiencies that are possible only with true 
pooling of our generating capacity. At last 
we've found some public officials who will 
say this would be a good thing. Already 
the power companies are fighting it like 
death and simultaneously planning to build 
enough of it themselves to thwart any Gov- 
ernment effort. 

And as tragically funny as it seems, they 
may win. We may have no giant power at 
all in this country ever. Nobody even dares 
think about a trans-American power grid 
that would interconnect the capacities of 
our country, Canada, Mexico, and the rest 
of Latin America. It that fantastic? Is 
that something we should not even mention 
because we might be ridiculed? 


Well, how fantastic is it that we now 
have a Communist dictatorship, Moscow 
controlled, sitting 90 miles from Florida? 
How fantastic is it that we may get other 
Castros in Latin America, and with them 
get hydrogen war-head missiles pointing at 
every American city? 

It can happen and it will happen unless 
we offer something more than words to the 
millions south of our border. We must prove 
that our system offers more hope than com- 
munism—realistic hope. 

ne, if you will, what would happen 
if overnight an efficient Inter-American 
power pool could be started in earnest, in- 
cluding cooperatives and power districts, to 
carry electricity in abundance at low cost for 
homes and industries. 


What would happen? It would trigger the 
biggest boon for both democracy and Ameri- 
can industry in our lifetime. Unemploy- 
ment would drop sharply. It would offer 
hope in countries where people have no hope. 

Fantastic? Maybe it is. Maybe it's as 
fantastic as the notion that TVA could be 
built or that all the rural people in the 
United States could have electricity at a 
price they could afford to pay. As fantastic 
as Grand Coulee and the jackrabbits. Maybe 
it’s as fantastic as the idea that working- 
men could have somcthing to say about their 
contracts or could have any contract at all. 
Or some of the other “wild” things George 
Norris used to talk about. 

How we need a new Norris today. Among 
other things, we need his volce and his cour- 
age to prod this administration. Many peo- 
ple, I think, believed the New Frontier would 
come into power speaking and acting boldly 
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in the field of resource development and 
giant power. 

It seems to me that the speech was a 
little bolder before the election than the 
acts have been since. We're getting some 
talk—good talk—and we're told some studies 
are being made—but where is the forceful, 
dynamic leadership we were told to expect? 
The old “no new starts“ policy of a prior 
administration has been discarded, we are 
told. But where are the new starts? 

You find them in the proposals made to 
date and let me know. Find the clues to the 
bold new forward thrust we were promised 
and have been expecting. The days are slip- 
ping past—fast. 

This is not intended as criticism, but as 
a fact about which we must help do some- 
thing while there is yet time. 

In other areas in which we are interested 
the administration is making great strides. 
The area-redevelopment program has been 
set in motion—the rural electrics of the 
country have just finished a meeting here 
in Washington, attended by over 700 of their 
leaders—to study the rural aspects of this 
program. We hope it will be administered 
largely by REA. 

And REA, we think, has achieved a sig- 
nificant new breakthrough in electric gen- 
eration and another one in rural coopera- 
tive telephone loan policies. 

But here the administration is building 
on, and improving on, the past. What we 
must also have today are new ideas, new 
visions, new solutions to the old problems. 
And spokesmen with the courage, vision and 
heart of George Norris, both in Congress 
and in the administration, to set new pro- 
grams in motion. 

Some official spokesmen must be the Moses 
who leads America into the promised land 
of giant power, a land where high-voltage 
transmission grids interconnect all major 
power sources, a land where we develop all 
our remaining hydro capacity, a land where 
we build steam plants larger and more effi- 
cient than any in existence in America to- 
day. 

The benefits would be enormous. In the 
Missouri Valley alone, the simple intercon- 
nection of existing generating capacity 
would result in the addition of 1 million 
kilowatts of firm power. This is half as 
much power as is generated by Grand Coulee 
Dam, more power than is generated by any 
but a handful of dams in this country. 

The combination of efficient pooling 
throughout the United States and the elimi- 
nation of other unnecessary waste could cut 
in half the power cost to many Americans. 

Will we ever have it? We will if we can 
find the men with the will and courage to 
follow in the tradition of George Norris. For, 
in his 40-year career, this farm boy from the 
Middle West became the symbol and leader 
of progressive legislation in America. On 
many issues, he was far ahead of his time. 
Some of the things decried as radical“ in 
his day are now accepted almost universally 
as responsible and essential national insti- 
tutions. 

Many of his dreams were never realized, 
and the fight goes on. In 1920, for example, 
Senator Norris was fighting for development 
of the Potomac River. Finally, in frustra- 
tion, he cried out: “It is a moral sin that 
within the shadow of the dome of the Capi- 
tol one of the greatest waterpower possibili- 
ties is being wasted while we investigate 
and investigate.” years later, we're 
still fighting the battle of the Potomac, and 
it’s still being investigated. 

But there is one difference. In Norris’ day 
there were no rural electric cooperatives in 
Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania crying 
out for this lower cost power of the Po- 
tomac, that would pay for the high dam 
completely—and so the tragedy today is 
multiplied. 
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The fight goes on, too, even to protect as 
well as to advance the accomplishments of 
Norris. The fight for comprehensive devel- 
opment of our great river basins, the fight 
to prevent the destruction of the Norris- 
sponsored rural electrification program, the 
fight for the right of the people to own their 
own power facilities if they desire to do so, 
the fight for the small farmer, the fight for 
the rights of little people generally. 

We in this room are heirs to the great 
Norris tradition. Upon us, and upon the 
people we represent, has descended the re- 
sponsibility for carrying on his magnificent 
battle for the people. 

Upon us, too, lies the responsibility of 
finding, developing, and supporting the 
Norrises of tomorrow. 

In his autobiography, "Fighting Liberal,” 
the great economic liberator said this: 

“I am sure that, from among America's 
fighting men and others, warriors will ap- 
pear to fight the unending battle for good 
government. Iam sure that. so long as there 
are men, there will be knights to lift their 
swords and press their shields against the 
enemies, corruption and evil. 

“Liberalism will not die. It is as indis- 
pensable to life as the pure air all around 
about. It is deathless—it marches forward— 
and it will continue to march long after 
those who have carried its standards in past 
struggles are gone from this earth.” 

This was George W. Norris. Whence comes 
another? 


J. Edgar Hoover Day, May 10 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am happy 
to include in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial that appeared in the Butler 
County American on May 6, 1961, com- 
memorating the 37th year of J. Edgar 
Hoover as Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

As you know, I had the honor of being 
an associate of Mr. Hoover a number of 
years ago and am happy to join my many 
colleagues in congratulating this great 
American for his continued fine public 
service. 

The editorial follows: 

J. Eben Hoover Day, May 10—Honor Him 

May 10 has been designated as J. Edgar 
Hoover Day in honor of the FBI Chief's 37th 
year as Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

This paper has said much in recent issues 
in praise of the FBI Director. We—nor you, 
or any other American—can ever say enough 
because he is all for which the American 
flag stands. He has protected that for which 
Old Glory waves and has not only caught 
Communists who would burn and trample 
it, but has carried on an educational cam- 
paign to inform citizens as to the danger of 
the Communist conspiracy with a thousand 
faces of deceit, designed to destroy the 
United States. 

Negro citizens owe Mr. Hoover a special 
debt. For. without his successful work to 
keep this Nation free from Communist con- 
trol, they would be lost in efforts to work 
for a place in the sun in cooperation with 
descendants of those who fought and died 
in the Civil War. 


May 18 


All gains made by a race, all progress made 
by industry or labor, all physical progress 
of schools or increased pay for teachers, 
all fine churches we build, or legislation 
passed to aid the aged and distressed areas, 
or any good done on the domestic front will 
be like pouring water down the drain if 
communism takes over. None today, or yes- 
terday knows this better than J. Edgar 
Hoover. 

And so, this paper calls upon Americans 
regardless of race, color, or creed to pause 
May 10 and speak out loud in honor of our 
No. 1 symbol—in the fiesh—of our free sys- 
tem of government. 


Flood Damage in the Wabash River Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, floods again 
have washed away tons of topsoil and 
ruined thousands of acres of crops in the 
fertile Wabash River Basin of Dlinois 
and Indiana. 

This is almost an annual occurrence 
in the Wabash Valley. Newspaper head- 
lines for the past week have told a 
familiar story of National Guardsmen 
working with local sandbag crews along 
the levees, of families driven from their 
homes and of emergency assistance being 
offered to the stricken areas by the Fed- 
eral and State Governments. 

But helpful as the emergency meas- 
ures are they are mere palliatives. What 
is needed is a coordinated attack on the 
basic problem of harnessing the Wabash 
and its tributary streams. They must be 
converted from a destructive to a con- 
structive force. 

I have, therefore, today reintroduced 
my bill to authorize the establishment of 
a Wabash Interagency Water Resources 
Commission. The commission would 
have the following duties: 

First. To coordinate Federal, State, 
and local plans for development of water 
and related resources in the Wabash 
Basin. 

Second. Prepare and keep up to date a 
comprehensive, integrated, joint plan for 
water and related water resources de- 
velopment. 

Third. Recommended a long-range 
schedule of priorities for the collection 
and analysis of basic data, for investi- 
gation and project planning, and for 
construction of projects. 

Fourth, Foster and undertake studies 
of water resources problems in the basin. 

The Commission would be composed 
of members appointed by the President 
from the various Federal departments or 
agencies having a substantial interest in 
the work to be undertaken and one or 
more members, as the President deems 
appropriate, from each of the States of 
Illinois and Indiana, as well as one mem- 
ber from each interstate compact com- 
mission which has jurisdiction over any 
of the waters of the Wabash Basin. The 
President also would appoint the Chair- 
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man of the Commission. The Governors 
of the two States would be authorized to 
nominate the members from the States 
of Tilinois and Indiana. 

Comprehensive water resources devel- 
opment plans have been prepared in the 
Past for certain areas, including the 
New York-New England region and the 
Ar -White-Red River Basin, Such 
Plans have been of great value in de- 
veloping projects for construction. 

I am of the opinion that only through 
Such an integrated program can we real- 
ize the full potential of the Wabash and 
its tributaries for bringing prosperity to 


this area and enriching the lives of its 
citizens. 


Allison Lumber Co. Furnishes Lumber 
for Extension of the Nation’s Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Corp, I include therein an article from 
the Choctaw Advocate of Butler, Ala., 
appearing in their May 11, 1961, edition 
and titled “Allison Lumber Co. Fur- 
nishes Lumber for Extension of the Na- 
tion’s Capitol.” Naturally all of us in 
South Alabama‘ are quite proud of the 
n Lumber Co. and to know that this 
Company participated in the recent ex- 
tension of the east front of the Capitol 
Si furnishing clear-heart yellow pine 
umber for parts of the construction. 
You will note that this type lumber 
Which was never abundant is quite scarce 
and that more than 25 manufacturers of 
bine lumber were contacted before the 
people informed the contractor 
that their company could fill the order. 
e very interesting article follows: 
N LUMBER Co, FURNISHES LUMBER FOR 
EXTENSION OF THE NATION'S CAPITOL 
An Alabama lumber company proudly 
Participated in the recent extension of the 
e front of our Nation's Capitol in Wash- 
Ngton, D.C. 
tan ron Lumber Co., Bellamy, Ala., learned 
‘at the Assistant Architect in charge of this 
cal project desired clear-heart yellow 
Pine for parts of the construction. 
8 Assistant Architect, formerly asso- 
nial Pit the famed restoration of Colo- 
take illiamsburg in Virginia, strove to 
ree as perfectly as possible the new struc- 
wast tae the existing structure. And he 
Of win yellow pine to construct outer parts 
Sica dow frames to duplicate the appear- 
and structure of the originals. 
<r O. Batson, general manager of Alli- 
thar umber Co., was told that the replaced 
es after the fire of 1814 were thought to 
in, made of pine native to the general Wash- 
temo D.C., area. Subsequent exploring 
ono in the East and Southeast and 
sities ce suburban development have long 
TA made this species—never abundant in 
Particular part of the country—scarce. 
5 Washington Woodworking Co., Inc., 
11 employed to produce materials for fab- 
Cation of the frames of the extended east 
ront, contacted more than 25 manufacturers 
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of pine lumber before its efforts led to the 
company in Bellamy, Ala. Batson told the 
firm that his company could fill the order, 

While waiting for specifications Batson 
learned further that there apparently is no 
way to know how many frames survived the 
damage inflicted by the invading British dur- 
ing the War of 1812 when the Capitol and 
other Federal buildings were set afire. 

(It was at this time, incidentally, that 
the Executive Mansion—as it was then 
called—burned. When it was rebuilt of 
wood and other material and painted white 
it became known to succeeding generations 
simply as the White House. The infamous 
attack in Washington came a few months 
after Francis Scott Key got his inspiration 
for our national anthem.) 

Project workmen observed that some of 
the replaced window frames, dating back at 
least to 1814, were in excellent condition ex- 
cept for excessive coats of paint and surface 
mars inflicted through the years by visitors 
and normal wear. Aside from the desire for 
exact reproduction this endurance was an- 
other reason for wanting yellow pine in the 
construction. 

When Batson received his specifications 
he called in his staff and went to work, 
Both Batson and his woodlands manager— 
Roger I. Bruce—are graduates of Yale Uni- 
versity’s School of Forestry. 

Heartwood, as specified in the Capitol 
order, is developed in a tree’s center through 
many years of mature growth, Its color 
varies from a rich yellow to a dark auburn 
and its natural preservative qualities—al- 
most as effective as creosote—comes from 
the natural resins in its structure. 

When this country was young there were 
great quantities of mature trees with thick 
heart centers. Today’s young and vigorous 
stands—insuring abundance for the future 
as a result of modern tree culture and in- 
telligent management—do not have as much 
of this heartwood. Excellent preservative 
methods and materials provided by modern 
science have virtually eliminated demands for 
heartwood. 

Anyone who has resided in Alabama for 
most of his life would know that actually 
finding such timber was no great problem 
on this woodland, so beautifuly managed 
and carefully developed since 1914. The 
110-foot fire tower of Allison Lumber Co. 
erected in 1924 by conservation-minded 
Col. E. F. Allison was the first in the State and 
today is a landmark for the entire area. This 
fire tower is now Allison Lumber Co.'s trade 
mark and has been registered with the U.S. 
Patent Office. Last year the company be- 
came part of the Marathon Division of 
American Can Co. 

When the U.S. Capitol order was ready 
for shipment, it was loaded under close 
supervision on trucks, each end of each 
board clearly stenciled “Allison Southern 
Pine“ —and sent on its way to 912 Fourth 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. There Mr. 
Herbert P. Hall of Washington Woodwork- 
ing Company brought out his approved shop 
drawings and workers set immediately to 
the task of building the window frames. 
A great amount of work was involved 
in these drawings, primarily because none 
of the existing frames could be removed 
from the walls for use as samples. 

When complete, the frames were taken by 
truck to Capitol Hill and installed. In a 
matter of weeks close cooperation and atten- 
tion to detail had brought trees from some 
of Alabama’s most prolific forests to be- 
come a part of the Nation’s most important 
building. 

The cornerstone for the original Capitol 
building was laid by George Washington 26 
years before Alabama was admitted to the 
Union. One hundred and sixty-seven years 
later this Alabama firm is proud to have 
participated—even in small way—in such 
a carefully planned historical restoration. 
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Misinformation on Aircraft Nuclear 
Propulsion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I trust my 
colleagues in the House will take the time 
to read the interesting editorial written 
by Mr. Robert Hotz and which appeared 
in Aviation Week, May 8, 1961, in regards 
to the tragic decision to cancel our coun- 
try’s aircraft nuclear propulsion pro- 
gram. 

With the exception of several techni- 
cal errors I vouch for the accuracy in Mr. 
Holta's summary of the fate of our atomic 
powered plane program. These several 
points, however, in no way effect the 
soundness of the writer’s argument that 
the fatal decision on the part of the De- 
partment of Defense was based on mis- 
information, Mr. Hotz is exactly correct. 

From time to time I shall take the 
opportunity to inform my colleagues con- 
cerning the facts of the ANP story. 

I commend Aviation Week and Mr. 
Hotz for this effort to inform the public 
on this most important national defense 
project. 

The Aviation Week editorial follows: 
Mr. MCNAMARA'S MISINFORMATION ON Am- 
CRAFT NUCLEAR PROPULSION 
(By Robert Hotz) 

It is dificult to make sound decisions on 
the basis of bad information. Therefore, it 
fs not surprising that Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara has made a monu- 
mentally unsound decision in wiping out the 
aircraft nuclear propulsion program, be- 
cause it was based on Inaccurate and ob- 
solete information spiced by a dash of de- 
liberate distortion. 

In fairness to Mr. McNamara, it must be 
noted that in his extremely short tenure in 
the Pentagon it is impossible for him to 
have developed expertise on all aspects of 
his multifaceted job. He must, of course, 
rely on the validity of information submitted 
to him by subordinates. It is easily dem- 
onstrated that the information submitted 
to him for his decision on the ANP program 
was grossly inaccurate, technically out of 
date and deliberately distorted. 

Some may question Mr. McNamara's ex- 
ecutive Judgment in making such a mo- 
mentous decision on such a technically and 
militarily complex subject after such brief 
exposure to it. We think the case of the 
ANP program will provide an interesting 
yardstick by which to measure Mr. Mc- 
Namara's intellectual integrity and his ca- 
pacity for penetrating the blanket of foggy 
misinformation that inevitably surrounds 
every newly appointed civilian executive in 
the Pentagon's upper levels. 

If Mr. McNamara fails to penetrate this 
fog, refuses to make the effort to get his 
facts first hand from the responsible tech- 
nicians, and only conducts a routine 
bureaucratic defense of his hastily reached 
decisions, it will bode il] not only for ANP 
but for the future defense of this country. 

Let us examine for accuracy the public 
statements of Mr. McNamara in which he says 
he based his decision to wipe out the alr- 
craft nuclear propulsion program. 

1. He says that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have stated repeatedly since 1959 that there 
is no specific military requirement for a nu- 
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clear-powered aircraft. This statement is 
true as far as it goes, but it omits the rest 
of the JCS statement which said that even- 
tual military potential of this program ap- 
peared so promising that it should be con- 
tinued as a development effort aimed at early 
achievement of this capability. This latter 
point does not appear in Mr. MeNamara's 
most recent justification of his decision, 
leaving the clear, if erroneous, impression 
that the Joint Chiefs have washed their 
hands of the ANP program. Actually, there 
has been a wide variety of specific military 
applications, both Navy and Air Force, for 
a nuclear-powered aircraft. But all of them 
hinged on the successful technical develop- 
ment of a complete nuclear-powered flying 
vehicle, which Mr. McNamara has now cut off. 

2. He says that neither the General Elec- 
tric direct cycle design nor the Pratt & Whit- 
ney indirect cycle appears to permit flight 
at altitudes in excess of 35,000 feet or above 
subsonic speeds, This altitude figure, along 
with the frequently quoted mach 0.8 speed 
barrier, were never meant to be technical 
limitations on the nuclear powerplant. They 
are simply the performing specifications laid 
down by Herbert York, former Defense di- 
rector of research and engineering, to be 
met by the initial nuclear-powered aircraft. 
Both GE and P. & W. have actually designed 
supersonic applications of their respective 
nuclear cycles, and no responsible technician 
in this field would support Mr. McNamara’s 
performance limitation figures. He can, if 
he is so inclined, easily trace their correct 
genealogy. 

3. He says that the GE direct cycle engine 
would exhaust fission products into the at- 
mosphere during takeoff, landing and normal 
flignt making, it unlikely that the aircraft 
could operate from normal commercial or 
military airfields. The problem of fission- 
able exhaust products from the direct cycle 
engine can be eliminated both through 
operational procedures (i.e, using conven- 
tional jet fuel for landing and takeoff) and 
by technical solutions already determined 
feasible (Le., treatment of the fission prod- 
ucts before they exhaust into the atmos- 
phere). Even without these methods, how- 
ever, the fission products exhausting from 
the direct cycle engine were calculated to be 
so negligible that more than 50 such aircraft 
could operate from a single field without 
creating radiation hazards exceeding the 
Atomic Energy Commission permissible 
standards, 

4. He says that the P. & W. indirect cycle 
has 15 miles of tubing carrying molten metal 
at temperatures up to 2,000° F. and uses 
26,000 welded joints, so that a leak would 
constitute a severe hazard. These figures 
are about 4 years old and no longer accurate. 
But the important point is that Mr. Mc- 
Namara apparently does not understand that 
both USAF and the commercial airlines are 
operating B-52 and 707 type aircraft safely 
every day with many miles of tubing carry- 
ing fuel, oil, hydraulic fluid and electricity— 
& leak in any one of which could be and has 
been hazardous to the aircraft and its occu- 
pants. Actually, the problem of countering 
the hazard of leaks in the indirect cycle sys- 
tem has been solved technically, as Mr. Mc- 
Namara could easily determine by talking 
with the men who have done it. 

5. He gays that the GE-proposed B-52 fly- 
ing test bed rigged with two nuclear-powered 
direct cycle engines could not be flown on 
nuclear power alone; that it has no technical 
value in the development program, and that 
it is simply a stunt. This will shock every 
engineer and military man who has been 
even remotely familiar with aircraft power- 
plant development for the past two decades. 
First, the statement is inaccurate because 
even one of the two nuclear-powered engines 
proposed would sustain the B-52 in flight at 
medium altitude, and both could certainly 
fly it with ease. This is hardly the point of 
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a flying test bed rig for a new powerplant, as 
any propulsion engineer can readily testify. 

Mr. McNamara indicates he completely 
misses the point that, far from being a 
stunt; this flying test bed is a vital step in 
the technical development process of any 
new powerplant and has been a standard 
technique in jet engine development for 20 
years. We suggest he consult some of the 
senior naval aviators and Westinghouse and 
McDonnell engineers on the first and last 
time they attempted to mate a new jet 
engine with a new airframe without prior 
flying test bed time on the new engine. 
Like his Pentagon predecessor from Detroit, 
Charles Wilson, who ridiculed the 1952 pro- 
posal for a B-36 test bed for nuclear power- 
plants as a “shitepoke,” Mr. McNamara 
simply does not understand the technique or 
significance of a flying test bed in new engine 
development cycles. ’ 

6. He says that cancelation of the ANP 
program does not mean discontinuance of 
research on high performance reactors be- 
cause this work will continue under AEC. 
Actually, the AEC work authorized in this 
area under the fiscal 1962 budget has no spe- 
cific orientation toward a useful aircraft ap- 
Plication. It will operate at a small fraction 
of the previous program level and will mean 
the dissipation beyond any hope of future 
recovery of the several thousand engineers 
and technicians who, until Mr. McNamara’s 
decision, represented the sole U.S. resource in 
this vital field. 

A more detailed annotation of Mr. McNa- 
mara’s public statements on ANP than is 
possible in this space would produce eyen 
more basic errors of fact. But even worse 
than this inaccurate information now being 
dispensed as gospel is the basically fallacious 
concept of the aircraft nuclear propulsion 
program, which Mr. McNamara apparently 
believes, as 15 years of wasted effort produc- 
Ing nothing but a billion dollar drain of tax- 
payers’ money. Even a moderate amount of 
historical study on this subject would de- 
stroy this dangerous myth, which is a gross 
libel on the technical capabilities of the en- 
pes and technicians who worked in this 
field. 

The first 5 of these postwar years were 
spent in feasibility studies under the NEPA 
and Lexington projects. By 1951, both 
groups of learned gentlemen involved reached 
the same conclusion—that nuclear propul- 
sion could be successfully used in aircraft 
and a program toward achieving this goal 
should be organized. 

The technical development of ANP hard- 
ware got underway in 1952. For the next 
8 years, it developed into a classic case of 
how political and executive incompetence 
can frustrate technical prograss. Three 
times in this period the entire ANP program 
was canceled, and four times it was com- 
pletely reoriented and aimed in widely diver- 
gent directions. With this sort of topside 
management and direction, it would not be 
surprising if little technical progress re- 
sulted. 

The fact is, however, that despite this in- 
credible vacillation, fund chopping and lack 
of clearly defined technical goals, the en- 
gineers and scientists working in the ANP 
field made truly remarkable progress—partic- 
ularly in the past 2 years when the pro- 
gram achieved the type of technical momen- 
tum that usually heralds eventual success. 

The ANP effort advanced reactor tech- 
nique far beyond its previous frontiers and 
produced developments that will have wide 
application in many areas outside the air- 
craft field, such as remote power stations 
and marine reactors. It solved the basic 
problems of packaging reactors in small 
enough units to be employed in aircraft, of 
adequately shielding aircraft crew and 
equipment, and of operating the other sub- 
systems required in a flying vehicle in the 
environment of radiation. It achieved po- 
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tential engine life of 1,000 hours continuous 
operation at full power with endurance of 
from 5,000 to 10,000 hours continuous opera- 
tion at normal cruising power. And it flat- 
tened the annoying nuclear power variation 
curve to a mere 6 percent from the previous 
standard of about 30 percent. 

In all the 8 years of active work on ANP 
hardware, the prospects for successfully de- 
veloping a militarily useful nuclear-powered 
aircraft were never so technically bright as 
just before the decision was made by Mr. 
McNamara to wash its achievements down 
the drain. 

Perhaps the basic management mistake 
was requiring development of a vehicle to 
meet specific military requirements before 
basic engineering and operational feasibility 
of a full scale fiying system was achieved. 
As each new technical milestone was reached 
additional military requirements were loaded 
onto the program—enough to make it foun- 
der from this cause alone. 

Some of the Pentagon experts who kicked 

the ANP program around had a philosophy 
that would have demanded that the Wright 
brothers be required to solve the problems 
of supersonic flight before they should be 
allowed to launch their machine at Kitty 
Hawk. None of these people are now pub- 
licly visible in the ANP debacle, and it is 
Mr. McNamara who will take the credit or 
blame for this decision in the pages of his- 
tory. 
It is interesting to note that none of the 
Pentagon technical experts who are un- 
doubtedly the source of Mr, MeNamara's 
misinformation were available to testify re- 
cently before the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy when it tried to 
probe into the ANP cancellation. The un- 
derling witness who was finally sent from 
the Pentagon to this hearing convinced his 
congressional listeners only of his incom- 
petence to discuss the subject at issue. 

Cancellation of the ANP program will cut 
far deeper than the immediate effects on 
the three contractors involved in the two 
engine programs and the NX-2 airframe de- 
velopment, This decision arbitrarily shuts 
the door on a basic new source of power 
for aerial vehicles of many types, including 
some completely unforeseen now, and it 
falsely proclaims to the world that we have 
failed technically in another field where the 
Soviet Union is certain to publicly demon- 
strate its success soon. 

But the most tragic aspect of the ANP 
cancellation is the amount of basically in- 
accurate and erroneous data on which it was 
based and the demonstration that there is 
apparently no opportunity for technical 
facts to be pumped into the Government's 
highest decisionmaking levels. 

The epitaph now being carved on the 
tombstone of the ANP program may well be 
the same as that engraved on our tombstone 
as a nation if we fail to develop a better 
system of technical management in our 
Government that will permit the full po- 
tential of our technical and industrial re- 
sources to be marshaled to meet the chal- 
lenge of our times. 


Resolution of the Maryland State Feder- 
ation of Young Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Maryland State Federation of Young 
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Republicans met in convention on May 
13, 1961, in Hagerstown, Md. The 
conyention took formal action in com- 
mending two Members of the Congress 
of the United States for their leadership 
in public affairs. I take pleasure in ap- 
pending the copy of the resolution of 
the convention stating its approval for 
the patriotic service of Senator EVERETT 
McKintey Dirksen and Representative 
CHARLES A. HALLECK: 

Whereas the Honorable Evererr MCKINLEY 

Senator from Illinois, and the Hon- 

Orable CHarntes A, Harck, Representative 
from Indiana, have been elected by unani- 
mous vote of their colleagues in the US. 
Senate and the House of Representatives, to 
Serve as the Republican leaders of their re- 
spective House of Congress; and 

Whereas during 27 years in the Congress 
Of the United States they have demonstrated 
their qualities of leadership and full devo- 
tion to the principles of the Constitution of 
the United States, and to those of the Re- 
Publican Party; and 

Whereas Senator DIRKSEN and Representa- 
tive Hatteck have been commended for their 
Service as Republican leaders of the Congress 
by the Honorable t D. Eisenhower, 
former President of the United States; and 
by many other of the leaders of the Republi- 
Can Party: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Convention of. the 
Young Republican Federation of Maryland 
expresses its support for Senator DIRKSEN 
and Representative HALLECK, in their capaci- 
ties of Republican leaders of the Senate and 
House, respectively; and further, that said 
convention publicly states its approval of the 
Continuation by the Republican leaders in 
Congress of their efforts to inform the peo- 
Ple of America of the Republican viewpoint 
in the Congress, and of the Republican policy 
on issues facing America today; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 

tted to Senator Dirksen and Repre- 

sentative Hatteck at the U.S. Capitol in 
Washington, D.C. 


Consolidated Badger Cooperative 
Resolutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
2 the Recorp resolutions adopted by 
e Consolidated Badger Cooperative at 
eir annual meeting on May 2, 1961, 
e resolutions are as follows: 
RESOLUTION—FReE Flow oF MILK 


Whereas over 80 percent of Wisconsin's 
San is used and consumed outside our 
undaries: and 
maerens it is beneficial to the economic 
rests of Wisconsin agriculture to encour- 
ae easy access of Wisconsin milk into other 
pron Now, therefore, be it 
3 That the membership of Con- 
tres ote Badger Cooperative support the 
Fa ‘Ow of milk principle and opposes bar- 
TS designed to thwart this movement of 
in interstate commerce. 


RESOLUTION—INCOME TAX 
ant res. That the members of Consoli- 
ted Badger Cooperative, in annual meeting 
assembled this 2d day of May 1961, take the 
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following stand regarding income tax treat- 
ment of cooperatives. 

1. The present income tax treatment of 
cooperatives (including the exemptions 
granted qualified farmers’ cooperatives) is 
fully justified and necessary and should be 
continued. 

2. The net margins of cooperatives which 
are distributed to patrons and members, in- 
cluding dividends on capital stock, should be 
included in the gross income of patrons for 
the year in which received by the patrons 
regardless of the form in which the distribu- 
tions are made. 

3. Proposed efforts to limit the time during 
which net proceeds may be retained by a 
cooperative for capital purposes, without be- 
ing subjected to corporate taxation, would 
destroy cooperative financing methods and 
should be opposed. 


Italy’s Economic Renaissance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, amid the 
current news stories of internal disinte- 
gration and foreign strife in every cor- 
ner of the world, there are occasional 
stories about social and economic prog- 
ress in some countries. Such a story 
appears in today’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald, written by A. N. Spanel, 
chairman of the International Latex 
Corp. 

Because it does present such an en- 
couraging report on a country whose na- 
tional vitality is so important to our own 
and all of the free world, I am sure my 
distinguished colleagues will find it of 
interest: 

Visitors to Italy are deeply impressed by 
palpable evidences not only of a new pros- 
perity but of a new spirit. For those who 
have personal memories of the country's vir- 
tual collapse only 15 years ago, this rebirth 
of a great nation has a touch of the miracu- 
lous. And they have, too, the special sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the miracle was 
wrought by freedom. 

The cold statistics, And reports by long- 
time American observers on the Italian 
scene, confirms the visitor’s impressions. 

The Rome correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor, Walter Lucas, writes in the 
New Leader about “Italy’s continuing eco- 
nomic miracle.” Our former Ambassador to 
Rome, James D. Zellerbach, writing in the 
Saturday Review, attests that “Italy is not 
only emerging as an industrial nation of the 
first rank; it is also enjoying a major cul- 
tural renaissance whose impact extends far 
beyond its frontiers.” The Fortune corre- 
spondent reports that in Italy “good times 
have arrived and may have come to stay for 
the next decade.” 

To grasp the magnitude of this victory, 
It should be recalled that in the short span 
of three decades—1914 to 1945—Italy was 
embroiled in two disastrous World Wars. 
For 23 years it was held in the paralyzing 
straitjacket of fascism. In the second of 
the wars it was caught in the strangling 
pincers of the Mussolini-Hitler alliance. 

The end of these tribulations saw the 
nation’s economy in a shambles, its currency 
virtually valueless, its spirit at low ebb. 
Deep social conflicts were impelling the 
country toward civil war. Exploiting idle 
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hands and empty bellies with zealous skill 
were the Communists, who dominated the 
internal liberation forces. Small wonder 
that the experts sadly prophesied doom. 

But today, though the country is still 
beset by economic and political problems, 
there is no doubt that the prophets were 
wrong. The Communists, true, are still 
the second largest political party; but, in 
the words of Mr. Zellerbach, they “now try 
to present themselves as the advocates of 
mild reform rather than of violent revolu- 
tion.” 

The fact is that Italy today is busy, boom- 
ing, optimistic. Even in relation to its most 
desperate problems—excessive population, 
unemployment, the underdeveloped Mez- 
zogiorno or Italian south—the old defeatism 
is evaporating. The creative energies of a 
wonderfully gifted and industrious people 
are again in full eruption. 

The national economy, initially pump- 
primed by generous American dollar aid, has 
been growing by 6 t a year; the trade 
balance is favorable; the lira is stable. Ac- 
cording to official figures, 1960 scored, as 
against 1959, an 18-percent rise in industrial 
investment, a 10-percent rise in employ- 
ment, 6 percent more consumption. 

The providential discovery of oil and gas 
in North Italy and Sicily helped trigger the 
economic upsurge. Italians entered the in- 
ternational market and became outstanding 
merchants in the petroleum world. By now 
it is the automotive industry that paces the 
new prosperity, with an almost fourfold ex- 
pansion since 1950. Steel production tripled 
in the same decade. Smaller yet striking 
growth has been registered in rubber, syn- 
thetic fibers, chemicals. 

The rise in living standards is visible to 
the naked eye. Italians are spending more 
than ever before not only for necessities but 
for luxuries. Once a land of bicycles, Italy 
has become a land of motor vehicles, its 
roads and streets jammed by everything 
from motor scooters and Itallan-made auto- 
mobiles to big foreign cars. Television an- 
tennas have become commonplace even in 
remote mountain A 

In this economic renaissance, American 
investors and industrialists are playing a 
large and wholesome part. Already over 300 
U.S. firms operate in Italy—usually in part- 
nership with local capital—and their num- 
bers keep growing. More and more of them, 
attracted by favorable tax and other incen- 
tives, find this land ideal for branch fac- 
tories. 

Most significant, as one surveys the Italian 
social scene, is a deep awareness among the 
people that the miracle of rebirth has been 
made possible by the climate of freedom and 
cooperation with the great democracies. The 
country plays an important role in the Euro- 
pean Common Market. Undemonstratively 
and without histrionics, it stands resolute in 
devotion to the free world coalition. Italy 
has proved itself consistently as a loyal ally. 
Her people, old in civilization, are ever aware 
that nations, like human beings, are en- 
dowed with strengths and weaknesses, and 
they knowingly accept us as we are, with all 
our strengths and all our weaknesses. 

Italy has risen from the depths of defeat 
and defeatism to become master of its own 
destiny. Forewarned by a hairbreadth 
escape from the clutches of communism, the 
Italians appear determined to preserve hu- 
man freedom. In this resolve they merit 
the understanding and unstinting coopera- 
tion of all their allies, and America especially. 

It is altogether desirable that Italy's lead- 
ers and its special genius be given ever big- 
ger roles in all free world alliances and en- 
terprises. They have won this right by mag- 
nificent performance under the most adverse 
conditions. 

The Italian people are the custodians of 
a glorious heritage of history and culture. 
Their contributions are in the marrow and 
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at the heart of our Western civilization. It 
is cause for profound satisfaction, therefore, 
that their new renaissance is enabling Italy 
to contribute measurably once again to the 
world we cherish, 


Why Talk to Khrushchev? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB, Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the current speculation as to the pos- 
sibility of a meeting between President 
Kennedy and Premier Khrushchev next 
month, I believe a column on this sub- 
ject authored by Mr. Robert T. Hart- 
mann, Los Angeles Times Washington 
bureau chief, is especially timely and 
noteworthy. 

The column is entitled, “Why Talk to 
Khrushchev?” and appeared in the May 
17, 1961, issue of the Los Angeles Times. 

Mr, Hartmann discusses Premier 
Khrushchey’s aims, purposes, and past 
performances, and, in effect, poses the 
question of what.could possibly be gained 
through a Kennedy-Khrushchey meet- 
ing at this time. I agree with his ob- 
servations. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
submit this item for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

Way TALK TO KHRUSHCHEV? 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 

The prospect of another tete-a-tete be- 
tween the President of the United States and 
the Premier of the Soviet Union, perhaps in 
some quite little coffeehouse in Vienna, 
causes me to cry for my beloved country. 

What can we possibly gain by it? One 
can easily imagine a dozen ways Mr. 
Khrushchev will capitalize on Mr. Kennedy's 
apparent capitulation to the summit idea, 
but how can the United States emerge from 
such a meeting one whit better off than we 
are now? 

Certainly, in the 6 years since he emerged 
as the chief of the Soviet state Mr. Khru- 
shchey has given us ample opportunity to see 
him in all his unwhimsical moods; keeping 
an eye on front man, Bulganin, at the first 
Geneva summit, tippling a touch in Bel- 
grade, stomping the Hungarian freedom 
fighters, trading belly blows with Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon in Moscow, flinging untrans- 
latable proverbs at Hollywood's hospitality, 
lecturing Iowans on growing corn, patting 
the heads of President Eisenhower's help- 
less granchildren, screaming abuse in Paris 
at his erstwhile host, hugging Fidel Castro, 
and banging his shoe at the United Nations. 

All these performances were, in my opin- 
ion, as carefully postured as any television 
newcaster’s. They were designed to accom- 
plish Mr. Khrushchev’s purpose of the mo- 
ment and not a single thing he has ever 
said or done since posthumously denouncing 
Stalin, the man who made him, has ad- 
vanced the interests of the United States 
by so much as 1 millimeter. 

Nor, on the record, can it be shown that 
Mr. Khrushchev has contributed in any way 
whatsoever to the consolidation of peace— 
a phrase he often uses, or to the general 
Welfare or happiness of the human race. 

On the contrary it can be shown over and 
over again that it is completely impossible 
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to influence Mr, Khrushchev in any way he 
does not intend to be influenced, and that 
his statements, whether uttered face to face 
or by long distance diatribe, are utterly 
meaningless as a basis for agreement. 

Then why should the President of the 
United States talk to him? 

Mr. Nixon, whose never-a-dull-moment 
mission to Moscow and Siberia I covered in 
1959, has been publicly proposing such a 
Kennedy-Khrushchey get-together. He says 
it would persuade Khrushchev he is up 
against a tough opponent, which nobody 
should know better than Mr. Nixon. But 
the former Vice President should also know 
that debating doesn’t count much in Com- 
munist campaigning. 

Perhaps Mr. Nixon is doing President Ken- 
nedy a little favor by trying to allay do- 
mestic criticism of the plan in advance, 
though I have no notion why he should un- 
dertake such a chore. During their presi- 
dential race, when the Republican nominee 
vowed he would go to Warsaw if elected, 
Senator Kennedy tartly replied that he would 
go to Washington—where the President of 
the United States belongs. 

I concur. 

When President Eisenhower, with some 
misgivings, invited Mr. Khrushchev to the 
United States, Senator Kennedy wrote to 
angry constituents that he sympathized with 


their moral indignation, but on balance sup- 


ported the President's decision. 

Mr. Eisenhower explained his course by 
saying that, after all, there was only one 
man in the Soviet Union with the power to 
negotiate meaningful agreements, which 
made normal diplomatic talks rather useless. 

But after Mr. Khrushchey came to Wash- 
ington, Senator Kennedy for one spotted the 
flaw in this reasoning. Khrushchev is in- 
deed the only Soviet official worth dealing 
with—but he won't deal. 

“The Khrushchev I met,” Senator Ken- 
nedy reported in October 1959, “was a tough- 
minded, articulate, hard-reasoning spokes- 
man for a system in which he thoroughly 
believes. He was not putting on any act 
when he talked about the inevitable triumph 
of the Communist system, I think it is well 
that the American people saw and heard 
this kind of man and this kind of talk. I 
think it is important that we realize what 
we are up against.” 

As one who followed Khrushchev on his 
free-swinging tour of the United States, I 
concur again. But Senator Kennedy might 
ask President Kennedy now, why see and 
hear this kind of man again? 


Appointments to Our Service Academies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us are vitally interested in the process 
of selection of young men for appoint- 
ment to our Service Academies. All of 
us are seeking to find boys with the high- 
est degree of motivation to serve their 
country in its military forces. The prob- 
lem of retention of top-grade people in 
the services is a serious one. 

The following letter which I have re- 
ceived from a young man in Minnesota’s 
Third Congressional District, which Iam 
privileged to represent, typifies the fine 
attitude which we all hope to find in ap- 
pointees to our academies: 
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May 13, 1961. 
Hon. CLARK MACGREGOR, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. MacGrecor: I was extremely 
elated and thrilled to receive your telegram 
announcing my appointment to the United 
States Air Force Academy in Colorado. 

I want to thank you for making this pos- 
sible. Needless to say that, while I am very 
happy about my appointment, I am also 
conscious of the responsibility it carries. 
Responsibility to you, my Congressman, and 
to the Government of the United States. 

I hope I can live up to this trust that has 
been invested in me. I shall do my yery 
best to make sure that I don't let anyone 
down. 

Once again, thank you very much for this 
wonderful opportunity. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT ALAN LARSEN. 


The Un-American Activities Has a 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, as 
a freshman Member of Congress, I was 
proud to receive as one of my first assign- 
ments membership on the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. As a newcomer 
to this august body, I refrained from any 
public comment on what immediately 
struck me as the almost intolerable 
physical working conditions of the com- 
mittee staff. 

There has come to my attention a 
graphic description of the office condi- 
tions which the committee staff uncom- 
plainingly endures. Since the story is in 
public circulation as a supplement to 
Women for America Review, I feel I need 
now have no hesitation in calling the 
situation to the attention of my fellow 
colleagues by inserting the article in the 
Appendix to the Recorp. The author of 
the article is Maurice Ries, well-known 
Hollywood writer, who has succeeded in 
depicting the offices of the committee in 
a very few, well written words. His arti- 
cle follows: 

THe UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 
Has A PROBLEM 
(By Maurice Ries) 

You have seen the Committee on Un- 
American Activities of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, or pictures of it, conduct- 
ing its hearings, wrestling with its enemies— 
with your enemies, that is. But what goes 
on behind the scenes? What of the com- 


mittee at work: of its offices, its equipment, 
its staff? 


Naturally, you understand that the com- 
mittee is an arm of the U.S. Congress. 
You know the Congress is a majestic body 
and that its committee is cloaked with 
the dignity of the Government of which 
Congress and committee are parts. You 
are aware that the committee is the stanch- 
est (and almost the last remaining) ram- 
part in the Nation’s languid efforts to hold 
off the we will bury you onslaught of world 
communism. 

You may even know that the committee's 
offices are on the second floor of the sprawl- 
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ing, grey-granite Old House Office Building, 
across the street from the Nation's Capitol. 
But what about quarters? Under what 
kind of physical conditions must it operate, 
as it carries on the invaluable routine that 
occupies so much more committee time 
than hearings and other outwardly visible 
activities? 

To put it bluntly, the conditions aren't 
good. The House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities lives like Cinderella before 
the invention of glass slippers. 

The staf numbers upward of 50 men and 
Women (several of whom have worked for 
the committee, continuously, for more than 
16 years). It is packed into 10 rooms— 
2 of them, however, not even connected with 
each other, or with the rest. One is on an- 
Other floor, 

Ten rooms—only two are of standard size 
for the building. For the most part, the re- 
maining eight have been created by 
subdividing. 

Half filling the director's office, because of 
& lack of space elsewhere, is a massive table 
topped with green felt. Here meet the nine 
members of the House of Representatives 
who comprise the actual committee. 

Five of the committee's little squad of 
investigators have their desks and certain 
file cabinets and a table or so packed into a 
room where two desks should be. Several 
Additional investigators are having to do 
their chores elsewhere, jammed in among 
Other staff members. Incidentally, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities gets 
along with only about eight investigators in 
all. In the Senate, that McClellan-Jack 
Kennedy-Bobby Kennedy committee which 
Probed labor's misdeeds employed more than 
80 investigators: 10 times as many. 

The eight investigators, together with file 
Clerks, typists, secretaries, two attorneys, a 
librarian, researchers, editors, proofreaders, 
indexers, a switchboard operator, an infor- 
mation officer, publications shippers, a fiscal 
Officer, a staff director, an administrative 
&ssistant—these carry on the committee's 
day-by-day staff operations in Washington. 

The room, in many ways the most impor- 
tant, is, unfortunately, the worst. This is 
the long, narrow crypt presided over by the 
Committee's librarian, a pleasant lady long a 
Part of the staff. Once upon a time this was 
simply the end of a main corridor. Someone 
Walled it off, to create a sort of tunnel to 
nowhere. It is a room of many purposes. 
Here the librarian and her assistant have 
their desks, chairs, tables. Here are banks of 
card file cabinets—and this is the very heart 
Of the committee's operations. In those cab- 
inets are the names and records of several 
Million Americans with subversive affilia- 

The committee has been building up 
these files for 23 years. Today they form a 
fantastically comprehensive source consulted 
by all security agencies in the Government. 
As a result, the files ultimately affect just 
about every sensitive job in the Nation: in 
defense plants, in the military, in intelli- 
Bence work, in Federal employment, and in a 
dozen additional areas. 

By repeated Presidential order, these and 
Other committee files (for example, the 
Scores and scores of file drawers filled with 
Pamphlets, organizational letterheads, clip- 
Pings, photographs, copies of speeches, mag- 
azine articles, and countless other types of 
Source material) must be checked by Federal 
investigative agencies, including the mili- 

+ before an investigation can be con- 
sidered to be complete. Probably the most 
important user of this material is the FBI. 

As a matter of fact, certain of the agencies 
Keep researchers in this office of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities on a full- 
time basis. 

But the accommodations which the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities is able 
to provide for visiting investigators are 
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downright heartrending. At one end vi ihe 
clutter are various battered old tables, cov- 
ered with brown wrapping paper, accom- 
panied by a clutch of orphaned chairs. On 
the tables are gooseneck lights guaranteed 
to keep Methusaleh’s name alive. Unfortu- 
nately security men from proud and prop- 
erly equipped agencies must toil at those 
tables in semigloom, elbows bumping elbows 
and chairs bumping chairs. 

Add sets of shelves, books, stools, waste- 

baskets, telephones, photocopy machines— 
one of them as bulky as an upright piano— 
and you realize that here is a room bulging 
at the seams. Then crowd in a number of 
busy people, and—but why go on? 
Que será será. If the committee cannot 
obtain more space for its work, it must work 
in the space it has. The work is the thing. 
For it is work which vitally affects every 
American alive, and uncountable numbers 
yet unborn. 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties has to perform its large miracles on 
short rations. A larger appropriation would 
help. 

Take a look at the punctuation mark ter- 
minating this sentence. Then look at the 
entire page. The committee’s $331,000 
budget for 1961 is about the size of that 
dot, when compared with the horrifying sums 
of your money (and mine) that the US. 
Government is pouring into Communist 
Tito’s pocket alone. Think what this com- 
mittee, against communism and for America, 
could do with a budget the size of even 
three little dots instead of one. 

Anyone for the House of Representatives 
giving its Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities a modest million a year? 


Leaping Socialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from Barron's for March 13, 1961, en- 
titled “Leaping Socialism: Public Power 
May Run Riot in the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration.” 

The article accurately sets forth the 
obvious commitment of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration toward a massive public 
power program. Except for the para- 
graph dealing with the so-called no new 
starts policy, which is partially incor- 
rect, I think it is an excellent article 
and deserves the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lara SOCIALISM—PUBLIC Power May Run 
RIOT IN THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION 
(By Shirley Scheibla) 

WasnHiIncton —If the Kennedy administra- 
tion can win congressional approval, the New 
Frontier may see the development of public 
power on a scale unprecedented even in the 
palmiest days of the New Deal. In the proc- 
ess, President Eisenhower's partnership pol- 
icy for joint Government-private utility 
projects will take a back seat. In the words 
of Stewart Udall, Secretary of the Interior: 
“We are not running out searching for 
ways—as seemed to be the case in the Eisen- 
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newer sdmiulatration— to let private fodus- 
try have access to major hydroelectric titrs 
or to falling water at some of the dams bulit 
with Federal funds.” 

Moreover, in their efforts to justify the 
high costs of several of the projects, admin- 
istration officials are engaging in some un- 
orthodox bookkeeping. For example, in their 
preliminary cost estimates they propose to 
include sizable outlays for fish, wildlife and 
recreation. The higher spending, in turn, 
would be justified by the intangible benefits 
involved. At the zame time, power from 
such projects may be sold at unrealistically 
cheap prices by stretching out the cost-ben- 
efit period, upon which rates are based, from 
the present 50 years to a full century. 

Actually, despite the recent vast expansion 
of investor-owned utilities, public power for 
the past generation, has grown at an even 
faster pace. Interestingly, while the 
major inroads by the Government were made 
under Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man, the momentum carried over into the 
first few years of the Republican admin- 
istration. As a result, during Mr. Eisen- 
hower's first term, the annual rate of in- 
crease in Government-owned plants rose to 
an alltime peak of 14 percent. By contrast, 
the private utilities boosted their capacity 
by only 9 percent. 

True, the high rate between 1952 and 1956 
is somewhat deceptive. For one thing, the 
groundwork for most of the Federal projects 
completed during this period had been laid 
previously. Significantly, during President 
Eisenhower’s second term the percentage 
dropped to 8 percent—the lowest since 1920. 
Then, too, the partnership policy played a 
significant role in the rapid growth of the 
public utility districts (PUD’s) in the Pacific 
Northwest, much of which, in effect, was for 
the benefit of private utilities. Thus, in the 
1956-60 period PUD and State power capac- 
ity rose 20 percent, Federal projects only 
5 percent. 

After fighting the PUD’s for years, the pri- 
vate companies teamed up with them in de- 
veloping hydro projects, to their mutual 
advantage. Since the former can issue tax- 
free bonds, they can arrange cheaper financ- 
ing; in addition, they usually find it easier 
to secure Government licenses for damsites. 
The private utilities, for their part, contract 
for substantial amounts of electricity, guar- 
anteeing the PUD’s a steady market. Simi- 
luly, Bonneville Power Administration built 
transmission lines for the Northwest Power 
Pool, composed of both PUD’s and private 
utilities, Both publicly and privately gen- 
erated power goes into the pool for delivery 
to all types of users. 

In general, the Eisenhower administration 
held to the policy of no new starts“ as far as 
big projects were concerned. However, it did 
take an interest in those designed to harness 
the Colorado River, notably the $325 million 
Glen Canyon Dam in Arizona, which upon 
completion in 1964 will generate some 900,000 
kilowatts. Another 8435 million will be 
spent on other projects on the upper Colo- 
rado River, under authorizations passed by 
Congress in 1956. 

President Eisenhower apparently took no 
active part in the long and hotly contested 
fight over Hells Canyon. The issue was 
whether Idaho Power Co. should be allowed 
to build three dams on the Snake River or 
whether the Government should build one 
high dam, which would be much more ex- 
pensive. Idaho Power finally won out in 
1955, when the Supreme Court upheld the 
license which had been granted earlier by 
the FPC. 

A few months later, the company began 
building the 450,000-kilowatt Brownlee Dam, 
and completed it late in 1958, at a total cost 
of $63 million. Preliminary work then be- 
gan on the Oxbow Dam; scheduled for com- 
pletion next fall, it will generate 218,000 
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kilowatts. Under the FPC license, construc- 
tion of the third dam, Hells Canyon, was to 
have gotten underway by August 1961. How- 
ever, since operating capacities of the other 
two substantially exceed original estimates, 
Idaho Power may request an extension. 

President Eisenhower also seems to have 
adopted a hands-off policy in the famous 
Dixon-Yates case. This, it will be recalled, 
involved a fight between the public power 
bloc and two private utilities—Southern Co. 
and Middle South Utilities—over supplying 
power to the Atomic Energy Commission. 
On the other hand, his influence probably 
helped check the expansion of the TVA 
under Federal legislation passed last summer. 
Except for certain towns in Kentucky, the 
agency was permitted to push back the 
boundary of its service territory by only 5 
miles. 

While Kentucky Utilities was affected ad- 
versely, Southern Co. apparently escaped with 
nothing worse than minor TVA encroach- 
ment; Middle South, and other adjacent 
utilities, were not affected. Even more im- 
portant, the measure provided that the TVA 
must raise capital in the open market rather 
than draw upon the U.S. Treasury (Barron’s, 
Nov. 21, 1960). 

However, the legislation by no means 
spells a complete halt in the expansion of 
TVA's generating capacity, particularly 
from steamplants. For example, the 
agency currently has plans for a huge 800,000 
kilowatt unit near a coal mine in Ken- 
tucky—300,000 kilowatts bigger than the 
largest unit so far put in service by a pri- 
vate utility. Moreover, President Kennedy's 
appointment of several public power pro- 
ponents to key positions in Washington may 
lead to new proposals for expansion by the 
TVA. 

Meanwhile, the administration is blue- 
printing a huge program of costly projects 
for hydroelectric power and flood control. 
However, in presenting their recommenda- 
tions to Congress, officials realize that they 
somehow must justify the heavy spending 
by commensurate benefits. To this end, 
President Kennedy recently directed the 
Budget Bureau to “reevaluate current stand- 
ards for appraising the feasibility of water 
resource projects.” 

Currently, the bureau is taking a new look 
at its Directive A-47, which Interior Depart- 
ment officials consider too restrictive in de- 
termining benefits“ in a Federal power 
project. Their main objection is its pro- 
hibition against calculating “indirect” bene- 
fits and the specification that those allowed 
for recreation, fish and wildlife must not be 
greater than the actual cost. (Up to now, 
very little has been spent for such purposes.) 
At the same time, as noted, Interior officials 
are discussing the possibility of figuring 
benefits over a 100-year period rather than 
the present 50 years. 

The Burns Creek project, which Interior 
Secretary Udall is expected to push partic- 
ularly hard on Capitol Hill, lends itself espe- 
cially well to such calculations. It involves 
an outlay of $45.4 million for a dam, gen- 
erator and reservoir on the Snake River near 
Idaho Falls. Operation of the Burns Creek 
facilities would be integrated with the exist- 
ing Palisades project about 30 miles down- 
stream. In addition, the new dam would 
have a storage capacity for 100,000 acre-feet 
of irrigation water. 

As now written, the Burns Creek “feasi- 
bility” report shows recreational benefits 
based on only the actual construction of 
minimum facilities; no indirect benefits are 
calculated. However, Interior officials say 
that they can work these out, and if the 
Budget Bureau approves, they would like 
to include them in an addendum to the re- 
port. 

The Department also wants to start charg- 
ing off sizable amounts of the cost of power 
projects to the development of recreational 
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facilities and fish and wildlife. Officials be- 
lieve that such bookkeeping will keep kilo- 
watt rates low. Currenlty, costs are com- 
puted on the basis of installation, mainte- 
nance and operation, plus interest of 214 to 
3 percent, to be returned to the U.S. Treas- 
ury. Part of these costs are charged off to 
flood control (nonreimbursable) and irri- 
gation (repayable but without interest). 
Rates then are set high enough to enable 
the system to operate without a loss over the 
50-year repayment period. 

By using instead a 100-year basis, the 
Burns Creek project would show benefits 
exceeding costs by a ratio of 1.48 to 1, instead 
of only 1.27 to 1. The same kind of figuring 
could be applied to two other big power 
proposals now before Congress: the 8170 
million Frying Pan project in Arkansas and 
Colorado, and the Crater-Long Lakes di- 
vision of the Snettisham project, near Ju- 
neau, Alaska, costing approximately $38.4 
million. The latter first was submitted to 
Congress by President Eisenhower in Sep- 
tember 1960. At that time, the Budget 
Bureau suggested that further efforts be 
made to encourage State or local govern- 
mental agencies or business interests to fi- 
nance and construct the project. However, 
the Kennedy administration obviously wants 
it to be a Federal undertaking. 

By the end of this session of Congress, the 
Interior Department expects to recommend 
a dozen projects for development of water 
resources, in addition to 10 already pending. 

Two would be mainly for power—the Au- 
burn-Folsom south unit of the Central Val- 
ley project in California and Devil Canyon 
in Alaska. Cost is estimated at $181 million 
for the former, including a 515-foot high 
dam on the north fork of the American 
River, about 30 miles northeast of Sacra- 
mento. This dam would form a 1 million 
acre-foot reservoir and provide waterpower 
for a 155,000 kilowatt plant. 

Principal feature of the Folsom South plan 
is a 67½ - mile main canal to bring water 
from the American River to the project lands 
east of Sacramento and Stockton, and south 
of the river. On the basis of a 100-year 
analysis of benefits for the Auburn part of 
the project, the Interior Department has 
come up with a benefit-cost ratio of 2.24 to 1. 

The Devils Canyon hydroelectric project 
would supply power to the area served by the 
railroads from Seward to Fairbanks and 
would cost a mammoth $498.9 million. The 
fact that this project would be solely for 
power underscores a significant phase of ad- 
ministration policy. Power no longer will be, 
as in the past, just an adjunct of flood con- 
trol and irrigation. Indeed, in many cases 
besides Devils Canyon, it will be the primary 
purpose. Thus, power from Devils Canyon 
is designed to spur the economic growth of 
Alaska. In defending the project, officials 
say that private utilities are not interested, 
since there is no ready market for power at 
a price at which they could make a profit, 

The administration has even more ambi- 
tious plans. For example, it wants to inter- 
connect all existing public power projects. 
The idea is to start with the Bonneville 
Power Administration and the Central Val- 
ley System of California and connect them 
with the Colorado River power grid in Ari- 
zona. ‘The next link would be with the Mis- 
souri Basin System and thence back to 
Bonneville in Montana. From this point it 
would not be difficult to join the Southwest- 
ern Power System in Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Arkansas. The latter already is connected 
with the TVA. 

These interconnections would be the ad- 
ministration’s answer to the complaint that 
some Federal power systems are losing mil- 
lions of dollars annually, The General Ac- 
counting Office reports, for example, that the 
Scuthwestern Power System and related ac- 
tivities went into the red by $5.7 million in 
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fiscal 1959. Similarly, the Columbia River 
Power System had a net loss of $10.7 million 
from commercial power operations for the 
year ended June 30, 1960. In addition, a 
GAO report due out in 3 or 4 months is ex- 
pected to show a loss for the Southwestern 
Power System. 

According to administration spokesmen, 
better marketing through interconnections, 
rather than higher rates, will put these 
projects into the black. As an example, they 
cite the Missouri Basin system. While it 
boasts a generating capacity of 2 million kilo- 
watts, the system actually produces only 1 
million. Greater use of the capacity ob- 
viously would mean increased operating ef- 
ficiency. Officials believe they could accom- 
plish this objective by tying together areas 
which have peak operating loads in the sum- 
mer with others having winter peaks. Ne- 
braska, for instance, has high summer con- 
sumption, owing to the use of air-condition- 
ing equipment. Farther north, however, 
peak usage occurs in the winter, largely from 
electric heating. 

As yet, Interior Department lawyers have 
not decided whether the interconnections 
would require specific authorization from 
Congress. At any rate, however, this body 
would have ultimate control, since it holds 
the purse strings. When asked about the 
complete cost of the project, one adminis- 
tration official leaned back, looked up, as if 
searching for some astronomical answer and 
then said, “It's impossible to come up with 
a figure on the whole thing this early. We're 
just getting started, but you can bet it won't 
be cheap.” 

The strategy will be to go to Congress for 
financing one leg of the interconnections at 
atime. Officials want to get started on the 
project this year, but to date have not ar- 
rived at what they consider a reliable esti- 
mate of costs. However, they have made a 
rough calculation for a stretch of 250 miles 
on the first leg, which would run roughly 
1,000 miles from Fidels, Oreg., to Los An- 
geles. This sample was selected because 
the Government already has the right-of- 
way, as well as alinement and footage in- 
formation. Interior Department officials 
calculate that a 500,000-kilovolt line for this 
250 miles would cost $38 million. On this 
basis, the whole 1,000-mile leg would run to 
$152 million. However, officials emphasize 
that this is a very rough calculation, not an 
actual estimate. 

Another method of figuring costs low 
enough to keep power rates cheap would be 
theuse of “basin accounts.” The principle 
here is that no matter where power is gen- 
erated, the account pools it and analyzes 
the expenditure on the basis of the whole 
basin, instead of one project. Last month, 
Commissioner of Reclamation Floyd E. 
Dominy suggested to the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Subcommittee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation that the principle of basin 
accounts be extended to all 17 Western 
States. So far, Congress has authorized such 
bookkeeping for the Central Valley of Cali- 
fornia, the Missourl Basin and the Colorado 
storage project; legislation is pending for 
one for the Pacific Northwest. 

In recommending whether a new project 
should be public or private, administration 
spokesmen say that a key consideration will 
be the rate cost to consumers. The Govern- 
ment, it should be noted, enjoys a significant 
advantage in this respect, since in addition 
to the proposed new bookkeeping methods it 
not only pays virtually no taxes but also 
enjoys below-cost interest rates. 

Finally, the Kennedy administration is 
preparing to ask for additional funds to in- 
vestigate new projects. Thus Commissioner 
Dominy told the House subcommittee that 
the administration is reviewing the Eisen- 
hower budget and “it is not unlikely that 
additional funds may be requested by the 
President.” 
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Undoubtedly part of these funds would 
be used to study the development by 1970 
of comprehensive river basin plans in co- 
Operation with individual States. This proj- 
ect was recommended by the Senate Select 
Committee on National Water Resources in 
& report at the end of January. In his high- 
ly publicized resources statement last month, 
President Kennedy endorsed the idea whole- 
heartedly. He added: “I urge the Congress 
to authorize the establishment of planning 
commissions for all major river basins where 
adequate coordinated plans are not already 
in existence.” 

How much of this vast and costly program 
is launched naturally depends upon Con- 
gress. However, public power proponents are 
More optimistic than they have been in 
years, Not only do the usually sympathetic 

ocrats control both Houses of Congress, 
ee now a friend also sits in the White 
ouse, 


Public versus private power 
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A Global War for Survival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


weer RAY. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 

‘<a 8 mall brought a valuable and timely 

1 tor's report entitled A Global War 

oa Survival,” by William Randolph 

Wee Jr., editor in chief of the Hearst 
€wspapers. The report follows: 
A GLOBAL War ron SURVIVAL 


The news this past week again spelled out 
© message so clearly that, at the risk of 
pla like a stuck needle on a record 
yer, I must repeat an alert which has 
n sounded often before in this column: 
— — © are in a global all-fronts war for sur- 
sor despite the absence of major shooting. 
(Na 5 North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Co ), via a communique of its Ministers’ 
3 meeting in Oslo, made an important 
tribution to understanding this widened 
e threat to all free nations. 
‘ took itself out of the regional class 
cals by its name and announced that 
Blo now on it considered its defense mis- 
In to be worldwide. 
Dates on many words, even regional defense 
facing Seem a form of isolationism when 
of h a rep m practically every area 
of inane poli ty, practically every area 
118 5 this facing up to the harsh facts of 
stin the 1960s—so obvious to NATO—scems 
Our na the comprehension of some of 
Osest neighbors in Latin America. 
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A self-imposed blindfold labeled “non- 
intervention” makes them unable to see the 
threat to their liberty on their doorstep. 
This was shockingly (although not alto- 
gether unexpectedly) demonstrated in the 
past few days by Brazil. 

Janio Quadros, the new President of Brazil, 
issued a diplomatic note making it clear that 
he opposes any hemispheric action against 
the Communist puppet regime of Fidel Cas- 
tro in Cuba. 

This southpaw fling of a monkey wrench 
into the works of hemispheric solidarity 
might be expected from Mr. Quadros, whose 
background is lefty. Since taking office he 
has set the wheels in motion for Brazil's re- 
suming diplomatic relations with the entire 
Communist bloc of nations. 

Apologists for Latin American statesmen 
who flirt with the Reds always remind us 
that they need to appease the backward and 
underprivileged masses of their people who 
have been influenced by Communist propa- 
ganda. 

In the light of the experience of democratic 
nations in the past 2 decades, that argument 
makes no sense. It has only been a matter 
of time for the Communists to enslave any 
country which played ball with them. 

Readers of this column know of my warm 
friendship for our southern neighbor na- 
tions. But it seems to me that Castro’s re- 
cent avowal of his affillation to the Red 
camp has made it possible to separate the 
sheep from the goats among the Latin 
Americans, 

From now on we should recognize that 
any Latin American regime which takes a 
“hands-off Castro“ stand in really favorable 
to his Red beachhead, 

There is no longer the excuse of ignorance. 

Of course, as President Kennedy has 
warned, the United States will have to act 
firmly in our own interest if it becomes clear 
that nonintervention merely masks non- 
action against communism in the Americas. 

That's a bridge still to be crossed. But there 
is another bridge closer to hand. I am refer- 
ring to the hundreds of millions of dollars 
appropriated and earmarked for U.S. aid to 
Latin American Nations, with more still to 
come. 

Just as charity begins at home, help be- 
gins with friends. U.S. ald should never be 
considered a means of buying friendship— 
for a nation which can be bought can be 
bought back. 

The American people are going to take a 
dim vlew of helping a Brazil headed by a 
Castro camp follower. 

Let's help nations who are friendly to us. 
Let's not throw away the U.S. taxpayer's 
hard-earned bucks on nations asking to be 
bought as friends. 

In contrast to the politically expedient 
nearsightedness of Mr. Quadros, encourag- 
ing news comes from another sector of the 
global contest—South Vietnam. 

Vice President LYNDON JoHNnson combined 
forceful sincerity with easygoing Texan 
charm to give a lift to anti-Communist 
morale, which I think will be felt through- 
out southeast Asia. 

And morale is badly in need of a lift. 
Our fumbling ineffectiveness in landlocked 
Laos, logistically one of the worst places in 
the world for military support, has provoked 
neutralist sentiment in Thailand, a mem- 
ber of SEATO. 

It has dismayed our stanch Filipino 
friends. 

In South Vietnam itself, Communist 
guerilla raids and terror tactics haye in- 
creased in strength and audacity. 

It is gravely evident that unless we are 
prepared to see southeast Asia fall piece by 
piece into Communist control, we must say 
to the Communists: So far and no farther. 

South Vietnam is far better suited than 
Laos as a place to say that for two reasons: 
(1) geographically it is easier to supply and 
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support, and (2) President Ngo Dinh Diem is 
a strong, purposeful, nonvacillating ally. 

He is of the same stamp as our good Arab 
friend, President Habib Bourguiba of Tuni- 
sia (who has been our more-than-welcome 
guest these past days), or the late and great 
President Ramon Magsaysay of the Philip- 

ines. 
$ We couldn't have a better envoy than Vice 
President Jomnson to carry the administra- 
tion's assurance of large-scale support to 
President Diem. 

Lynpon told the National Assembly we are 
ready immediately to help increase its 
150,000-man regular army; to equip and 
train its civil guard and build up the village 
militia, including adding to our group of 
military advisers. 

Nowhere was it indicated that we would 
be asked to commit fighting troops to South 
Vietnam. Such a commitment was opposed 
in this column last week as unnecessary. 
Since Vice President Jouwson and President 
Diem reached “complete agreement,” obvi- 
ously Mr. Diem doesn't consider them neces- 
sary either. 

Because we are in a global war—mostly 
cold but peripherally hot—the question of 
censorship inevitably has come up in Wash- 
ington. 

This past week the question troubled De- 
fense Secretary McNamara and Senator Rus- 
SELL, chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, to the extent that they made page 
1. They were concerned over disclosure of 
military information “of benefit to our po- 
tential enemies“ although Mr. McNamara 
conceded it had been cleared for release by 
Pentagon security officers. 

Secretary McNamara proceeded to damage 
his case by appearing to suggest that news- 
papers ought to avoid printing unpleasant 
facts, and instead should bear down on as- 
sertions like we have the most perfect anti- 
missile system.“ etc. 

What he seemed to be saying was that 
our newspapers ought to be accessories of 
misinformation. 

One of the most pertinent remarks was 
made by James S. Pope, executive editor 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, who has 
served three terms as chairman of the Free- 
dom of Information Committee of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors. 

“Those. editors who have fought for free- 
dom of public information have always ex- 
cepted secret military data,” Jim Pope ob- 
served. 

He need point only to World War II. 
where voluntary censorship by the press 
was magnificently observed. 

It is a delicate subject. Human nature 
being what it is, imposed censorship can 
be—and has been—used to cover up mis- 
takes. 

No responsible newspaper would knowing- 
ly publish confidential information of value 
to an enemy. Nor should it knowingly close 
its eyes to bureaucratic blundering, swept un- 
der a security rug. 

The administration and the Pentagon 
must appreciate that a free press is as im- 
portant to the survival of our way of life 
as ICBMs. 

WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, Jr. 


Debt Management: A Treasury End Run? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the able business and financial 
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writer, Mr. J. A. Livingston, in his column 
“Business Outlook” appearing in the 
Washington Post for Wednesday, May 
17, 1961, reports a willingness on the part 
of the Kennedy administration Treasury 
officialdom to circumvent the statutory 
interest limitation and use an end-run 
expedient in its debt management opera- 
tions. 2 

It will be recalled that the Eisenhower 
administration recommended to the 86th 
Congress that legislation be enacted re- 
pealing archaic 4'4-percent interest 
rate ceiling on marketable bonds. The 
Democratic majority in the previous 
Congress refused to take favorable action 
on that recommendation. 

At that time the distinguished Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Honorable 
Robert B. Anderson, declined to risk issu- 
ing bonds at a discount unless Congress 
was willing to assure the legality of such 
an action by clarifying an ambiguous un- 
certainty in present law. The Congress 
declined to even clarify the status of 
present law. 

Now it has come to light that the Ken- 
nedy administration is willing to rely on 
an Attorney General memorandum in 
the imporant debt management area and 
risk taking what the courts may hold 
to be an illegal action involving the sale 
of U.S. marketable bonds at less than 
face value so that their yield will be 
above 414 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no need for the 
Kennedy administration to run this dan- 
gerous risk. The New Frontier Treasury 
Officials should come before the Congress 
and ask for legislation repealing the in- 
terest rate ceiling. In this way we could 
deal with the problem of debt manage- 
ment forthrightly and with integrity. It 
has been conclusively established and 
proved that the interest rate ceiling does 
not keep the cost of Government borrow- 
ing down and may even tend to increase 
that cost. ‘ 

I have introduced legislation which 
would give to the administration the 
statutory authority that it needs to ob- 
tain a proper balance between long-term 
and short-term funding of the debt. The 
legislation, H.R. 1997, has been pending 
before the Congress since January 6, 
1961, and reports have been requested 
from the executive departments since 
January 31, 1961, but no reports have 
been received to date. 

There is no question in my mind that 
wholehearted Republican support would 
be given to any responsible administra- 
tion request for legislation on this sub- 
ject. Mr. Speaker, when we are dealing 
with something as important as debt 
management, we should proceed in the 
way of certain legality rather than risk 
the danger of possible illegality and re- 
sulting disaster. 

As a part of my remarks I will include 
in the record at this point the column 
by Mr. Livingston and a press statement 
that I made in regard to its contents: 
From the Washington Post, May 17, 1961] 
END RUN AROUND FEDERAL INTEREST BARRIER 

(By J. A. Livingston) 

At the minute, it’s purely academic, but 
it's also pretty sly. 

President Kennedy’s Secretary of the 
Treasury Douglas Dillon, who was drawn 
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from the ranks of Republicans, is prepared to 
do what his Republican predecessor, Robert 
B. Anderson, was too forthright to do. 

Robert V. Roosa, Under Secretary for 
Monetary Affairs, has let it be known that 
he will not hesitate to sell long-term Treas- 
ury bonds yielding 4½ or 4% or even 5 per- 
cent. He won't tag them 414, or 4%, or 5 
percent. He'll label them 4½ percent. 

For flexibility in financing, Dillon and 
Roosa are prepared to sell a 30-year 4½ per- 
cent bond at 95 cents on the dollar. The 
return to maturity would be 49 percent, or 
0.65 percent above the ceiling. 

Dillon and Roosa have a letter from US. 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy saying 
that the Public Debt Act of 1942 supersedes 
the Second Liberty Bond Act of 1917. 

The 1942 act authorizes the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue bonds on an interest- 
bearing basis, on a discount basis, or on a 
combination interest-bearing and discount 
basis, at such price or prices and with in- 
terest computed in such manner and payable 
at such times as he may prescribe and his 
decision with respect to such issue shall be 
final.” 

Secretary Anderson had a ruling from his 
general counsel to this same effect. He hesi- 
tated to use it because of an ambiguity. 
The 1942 law was an emergency measure. 
Congress did not say at any interest rate.” 
Why had it retained the 4% ceiling if com- 
plete freedom were intended? 

Moreover, Anderson was not willing to rule 
out the chance that bonds sold at an effec- 
tive interest rate above 4½ percent would be 
open for legal challenge. 

CONSULTED HILL LEADERS 


Anderson consulted congressional leaders: 
Would they pass a resolution saying that the 
law permitted sale of discount bonds? Or 
would they repeal the ceiling and give the 
Treasury authority to issue long-term bonds 
at any interest rate? The House Ways and 
Means Committee refused to report out a 
bill, Debates on the floor of the Senate indi- 
cated great opposition. 

Consequently, Secretary Anderson was 
forced to sell short-term issues exclusively, 
including the so-called magic 5’s—a 4-year- 
10-month Treasury note with a 5-percent 
coupon. That is the absurdity of the ceil- 
ing. The Treasury can put a 5-percent rate 
on a Dill, a certificate, or a note—anything 
less than 5 years. Beyond 5 years, no. 

At the moment, Secretary Dillon and 
Under Secretary Roosa are in a position, be- 
cause of the drop in interest rates (influ- 


enced in part by the Federal Reserve Systems 


nudge policy), to sell long-term bonds at or 
below 4½-percent interest. The ceiling is 
irrelevant. 

But if we have an industrial boom, if 
credit becomes scarce (at it usually does 
during periods of high business activity), 
then effective rates might rise above 4% 
percent. 

LET’S END CEILING 

Dillon and Roosa are making an end run 
around recent legislative (or, rather, non- 
legislative) history, relying on the Attorney 
General's statement that selling discount 
bonds yielding more than 414 percent does 
not circumvent any congressional prohibi- 
tion, If it doesn't, why did the last Con- 
gress refuse to grant it? 

There's no doubt that the 444-percent ceil- 
ing on interest rates is an anachronism. Sec- 
retary Dillon deserves the flexibility Ander- 
son couldn’t get. But his way of going 
about getting it isn’t exactly true blue, honor 
bright, or sparkly eyed. 

A government that demands honesty in 
business has to be honest, forthright, and 
direct, itself. Let’s get rid of the ceiling— 
all the way—not by slelght of hand, but by 
an act of Congress. What the last Congress 
wouldn’t do for a Republican President, it 
probably will do for a Democrat. 
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If the Democrats dodge the issue in Con- 
gress, the least the Republicans can do is 
bring it up. It's good politics and good 
ethics. 


Nineteenth Century Suburb—Luxury 
Apartments Are Changing the Face of 
Yorkville, but European Aura Still Pre- 
vails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have the privilege of representing the 
18th Congressional District of New 
York, which comprises the Yorkville 
and East Harlem sections of New York 
City, wherein the economically poor 
and the well to do abide peacefully 
and public housing and poor housing 
contrast with the luxury apartments 
which are sprouting throughout the 
Yorkville section. The Duke of York 
never realized when he supplanted the 
Dutch in New Amsterdam that his fame 
would endure because of the name New 
York City and Yorkville, which means 
the city of York. The history of York- 
ville is the history of change. Ethnic 
groups have come and gone but York- 
ville remains the same, the garden spot 
of the city of New York. 

A new local newspaper, Manhattan 
East has captured the spirit of York- 
ville, has traced some of the background 
of this section of the greatest city in the 
world, and has made come alive a com- 
munity which maintains its identity in 
a melting pot of America. I believe the 
readers will sense the heartthrob of 
this section and will understand the de- 
velopment of my area by reading this 
article published in Manhattan East on 
Thursday, May 11, 1961. 

The article follows: 

NINETEENTH CENTURY SUBURB—LUXURY 
APARTMENTS ARE CHANGING THE FACE OF 
YORKVILLE, BUT EUROPEAN AURA STILL PRE- 
vans 
A bit of Mitteleuropa in the midst of an 

American metropolis, Yorkville has been one 

of the city’s most renowned melting pots 

since its establishment in 1790. When the 
area was a thriving village of woodlands and 
country estates in the 19th century, it was 

inhabited almost exclusively by German im- 

migrants and their descendants who gave 

it the distinctive atmosphere which has sur- 
vived up to the present day. 

Since the turn of the century Czechs, 
Hungarians, Slovaks, and Irish families have 
lent a variegated air to Yorkville; one can 
hear a melange of native tongues and view 
their manifestations—iocal newspapers, 
pasay shops, night clubs, and community 


Named, naturally, after the Duke of York, 
old Yorkville was bounded by Lexington 
Avenue and the East River, from 52d to 54th 
Street. Before the American Revolution it 
consisted of open countryside and a few 
scattered homesteads, but the migration of 
several German pioneers marked its begin- 
nings as a town just before the start of 
the 19th century. Much of it became farm- 
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land, and a large tract was owned by the 
Schermehorn family. 

In the early part of the 1800's Yorkville 
became the choice spot for well-to-do bus- 
messmen summer homes. Its main street 
Was the Boston Post Road, built in 1673 to 
facilitate the transportation of mail to New 
England. As the city’s cobblestone paye- 
ment did not yet extend beyond 28th Street, 
inns along the road were resting places for 
travelers wearied by the hilly coach route. 
Among these was the Hazzard House, located 
On 84th Street and 3d Avenue, a roomy 
tavern and the first stop on the Danbury 
Post coach line which connected Harlem 
and New York. 

The east eighties along the river are domi- 
nated by Carl Schurz Park, named for the 
German revolutionary who became leader of 
the Republican Party after his arrival in the 
United States in 1858. An adviser to Presi- 
dent Lincoln during the Civil War, Schurz 
Was also the editor of the New York Evening 
Post. Gracie Mansion, located on a hill in 
the park, was built in 1779 by Archibald 
Gracie, a shipping entrepreneur, and re- 
Stored in 1927. 

The lower nineties between Park and Third 
Avenues contained the Ruppert, Ehret and 
Ringling estates; soon the area was popu- 
lated by residents employed in the brewing 
industry and today the Ruppert brewing 
Plant stands as a Yorkville landmark. 

East of the hamlet itself in the river sec- 
tion known as Hell Gate, Commodore Isaac 
Chauncey built his palatial villa while John 
Jacob Astor received many illustrious guests 
At the family residence on the south side of 
88th Street. Washington Irving, a frequent 
visitor at the Astor mansion, described the 
area at that time in glowing phrases: I can- 
not tell you how sweet and delightful I 
found this retreat; pure air, agreeable 
Scenery, profound quiet.” 

COMMUTER LINES 


Not long after, however, the section's 
Peaceful air was disturbed by the clatter of 
r and several other coach lines. 
Yorkville might have remained a small town, 

ut competition among the transportation 
companies incited a price war; the low fares 
and pleasant ap of the area in- 
Creased travel and settlement in the upper 
Portion of the city. 

As the growing metropolis expanded its 
boundaries northward, Yorkville gradually 
assumed an urban facade. A number of 

tones sprung up in the 1880's and 
Were quickly occupied by German exurban- 
ites from “Little Germany” in Tompkins 
Square. The turn of the century witnessed 
a building and business boom as rows of 
Middle class tenements crowded the private 
homes. b 

The German language, which had pre- 
Vvailed for more than 100 years yielded 
Sround to English; European residents were 
5 to adopt American culture. After 

€ First World War, however, a wave of 

ration, spurred by adverse conditions 
= Germany and other countries, restored 
he European atmosphere once more. 

Meanwhile, Slovaks were establishing a 
aittie Bohemia in the lower 70's east of 
d Avenue. This quarter was settled 
rete? Czechoslovakia gained its independence 
bi 1918. The neighboring nationalities com- 
8 ned many of their interests, although the 
Ate founded their own sokols“ where 

dren learned their families’ native lan- 
Sage and culture. These schools have been 
Maintained throughout the years. 
7 Perhaps the best known of Yorkville's sons 
as Robert F. Wagner, Sr., who came to this 
Country from Nastatten, Germany, in 1877. 
and worked his way up from a newsboy to 

S. Senator. A graduate of City College 
and New York Law School, Mr. Wagner 
8 in the New York Legislature as assem- 
loan from 1905-08 and as senator from 

09-18, He was elected to Congress four 
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times, beginning in 1926, where he sponsored 
a host of New Deal acts including the So- 
clal Security Act, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, the U.S. Housing Act, and the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 
YORKVILLE IN THE THIRTIES 


As the third reich ascended to world- 
wide prominence in the 1930's, Yorkville 
found itself the center of agitation, both 
pro and anti-Nazi. A minority of residents 
embraced Hitler's cause, organizing a Nazi 
German-American Bund which imported 
storm trooper uniforms for its officers and 
paraded through the streets. In 1938 a 
fight exploded at the Yorkville Casino, 210 
East 86th Street, between German sympathi- 
zers and members of the American Legion. 

Nevertheless, groups opposed to the Nazis 
were greatly in evidence. Several groups 
carried on anti-Nazi activities, while books 
banned by Hitler were stocked by a number 
of Yorkville bookstores, Many young men 
from the community enlisted in the US. 
Armed Forces, Both groups circulated news- 
papers promoting their causes in the area. 

Since the end of the war these activities 
have died out as Yorkville continues to pros- 
per in peace, Today the section houses 
other nationalities although Germans are 
still in the majority. Statues of national 
heroes dot the area and parades celebrating 
European holidays bring back memories of 
“the old country.” 

Hungarian Independence Day, March 15, 
is commemorated by festivities and a march 
to the statue of Louis Kossuth, hero of the 
1848 revolution, on Riverside Drive. 

Yorkville today is pressed by the develop- 
ment of public housing and its largely 
Puerto Rican tenants on the north, and 
luxury co-ops and apartments moving up 
from the south. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the Yorkville Chamber of 
Commerce, 249 East 86th Street, has a Ger- 
man descendant, Hellmut Vollmer, as its 
president, while the entire site is permeated 
by German delicatessens, travel agencies, im- 
port houses and conditorei, as well as shops 
featuring the goods of other nationalities. 

It is not surprising that, despite Amer- 
icanization and urbanity, Yorkville is still a 
favorite of tourists and city dwellers who 
want a taste of European cosmopolitanism 
on this side of the Atlantic. 


Russia’s Economic Mythmaking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial entitled Russia's Economic 
Mythmaking,” which appeared in the 
May 15, 1961, Los Angeles Times, con- 
tains an informative discussion of the 
difficulties encountered in obtaining a 
true picture of the economy of the 
USSR. 

As the editorial explains, because the 
U.S.S.R. maintains a closed society we 
have to rely very heavily on statistics fur- 
nished by the Soviet Government con- 
cerning Soviet economic growth and con- 
cerning developments in various seg- 
ments of its economy. 

The editorial discusses many of the 
pitfalls involved in relying on the figures 
and statistics the Soviets present, which 
are often distorted or are not based on 
standard methods of making economic 
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assessments or evaluations. These pit- 
falls must, of course, be kept constantly 
in mind in any comparison made between 
the United States and the U.S. S. R., and 
also, for example, in regard to Soviet 
Statistics on its aid activities to other 
countries, or other economic activities. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
submit the editorial for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

Russia's ECONOMIC MYTHMAKING 


“Another year of economic competition 
between the two social systems has passed, 
a good one for the Soviet economy. Indus- 
trial output grew by almost 10 percent * * * 
in 1960 the gross grain harvest was 445 
million poods (about 267 million bushels) 
higher than in 1959. Soviet industrial out- 
put in 1964 will exceed the 1958 level in the 
United States by 4 percent.” 


CONSIDER THE SOURCE 


These are some of the economic claims 
which the Soviet Union is presenting to the 
world. They are being spread through the 
Division of Economic Competition of the 
Two Systems, a state bureau dedicated to 
propagandizing Khrushchev's pet theme that 
communism will peacefully triumph in the 
economic field. Figures such as these are 
quoted in official Journals and U.N. publica- 
tions, for in the closed Soviet society almost 
the only economic statistics are those pro- 
vided by the Government. 

The free world has long realized the im- 
portance of getting a true picture of the 
Russian economy. Yet the difficulties in- 
volved in gathering material for accurate 
assessments are immense. Official secrecy 
and obvious distortion of economic infor- 
mation are the biggest blocks. But Western 
economists also find that the standard tools 
of their trade frequently cannot be used 
to measure the Soviet system. 

The matter of currency convertibility is 
a simple example. What, in terms of dol- 
lars, does the claimed gross national product 
of Russia amount to? 


WORTH OF THE RUBLE 


The official rate of exchange of rubles to 
dollars differs greatly from the rate of ex- 
change allowed tourists. The black market 
rate differs even more. What, then, is the 
actual value of the ruble in comparison 
to the dollar? Since all Soviet claims are 
made in terms of rubles, their dollar value 
cannot be measured with great accuracy. 

Certain basic economic rules, which exist 
independent of Soviet claims, can be applied 
to any system. One is that newly indus- 
trialized nations, such as the U.S.S.R., can 
achieve spectacular initial growth, since they 
are building from virtually nothing. The 
United States, prior to 1890, achieved such 
a growth. In the postwar years, Germany 
and Japan have both shown extraordinary 
growth, since their economies were being re- 
built for a fresh start. 

No one denies that the Soviet rate of 
growth is statistically large, although the 
Official Russian figures cannot be accepted 
as true. It is of major im to ask 
how this growth is being brought about. 
When this is done Soviet claims look some- 
what less impressive. 

It is known, for example, that the Soviet 
growth rate is partially achieved by reinvest- 
ing high proportions of the national prod- 
uct in capital goods, for further industrial 
expansion. The emphasis in Russia is on 
development of heavy industry and military 
material. This development, obviously, can 
only be achieved at the expense of the con- 
sumer, 


If the Soviets were to proyide more goods 
and services for personal consumption, the 
overall rate of economic growth would fall 
Sharply. The best information is that per- 
sonal consumption in the United States 
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comes to about two-thirds of the gross na- 
tional product. In Russian less than one- 
half of the GNP goes for personal consump- 
tion. 

THE USE OF PRICES 

Prices are also of first consideration in 
measuring the health and growth rate of an 
economy. In the United States prices are 
for the most part set by free markets. In 
the U.S.S.R., however, prices are established 
by government flat. Prices,“ in the words 
of economist Francis P. Hoeber, “are instru- 
ments of policy.” Thus the Soviet govern- 
ment can pay Russian producers whatever 
it wishes for goods and services. It can then 
sell commodities on the world market at 
prices lower than those of its competitors. 
The volume of its sales adds to the Soviet 
rate of growth, but neither producers nor 
consumers in Russia benefit. 

Asking how growth is achieved is one way 
of exploding the Soviet myth of a superior 
system. Demanding proof of claims is an- 
other, Can it be true that the Russian 
grain harvest was up 267 million bushels? 
Not when the Soviets admit they had long 
spells of poor weather last year, not when 
Khrushchey fires hundreds of agricultural 
managers, not when China has to buy $500 
million worth of Canada and Australia. 

A FALSE COMPARISON 


Will Russian industrial output pass the 
1958 U.S. level by 1964? It may (though this 
is doubtful), but even then it won't prove 
much. Khrushchev, in making this claim, 
used the technique of measuring U.S. output 
at the low point of the 1958 recession. This is 
a little like measuring the flow of freeway 
traffic at 3 am., and assuming it is average 
for the whole day. 

American economists admit that there is 
still more not known about the Soviet 
economy than there is known. The lacking 
information is necessary if a true picture 
of Soviet capabilities and intentions is to be 
formed. Meanwhile, the Soviet propaganda 
mill continues to impress the uninformed 
with myths and inflated statistics. Punctur- 
ing these false claims is a major cold war 
task for the United States. 


Pride in Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
an address made by Brig. Gen. Louis H. 
Renfrow, retired, at Uniontown, Pa., on 
May 1, on the occasion of the 28th an- 
nual Americanism Day celebration held 
by Lafayette Post No. 51, the American 
Legion. The address follows: 

PRIDE IN PATRIOTISM 
(Address by Brig. Gen. Louis H. Renfrow (re- 
~.tired), 28th annual Americanism Day cele- 
bration, Lafayette Post No. 51, Uniontown, 

Pa., May 1, 1961) 

Mr. Commander, Mr. Toastmaster, fellow 
legionnaires, friends, to be asked to speak to 
this fine patriotic group on such an impor- 
tant subject as “Pride in Patriotism” is in- 
deed a great honor. 

The American Legion, and its Auxiliary, 
exemplify the purpose of millions of Ameri- 
cans who have demonstrated their pride, and 


patriotic willingness by offering their very 
lives in the Nation's military engagements, 
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and by their own sacrifices have instilled pa- 
triotism in the breast of everyone who have 
touched our shores. 

In the early days of our Nation the men 
and women, coming from other lands were 
deeply stirred by the fact that freedom was 
gained when they pledged their devotion, and 
their lives, to the precepts of democracy. 

We are thrilled by the many deeds of valor 
that these newly made Americans, men and 
women, exhibited during the days of the 
Revolutionary War. A war to throw off 
despotic rule, and to strengthen the desire to 
be patriotic Americans, and to be free. 

The Tea Party in Boston; the lights in the 
church tower; the ride of Paul Revere; the 
winter at Valley Forge; Washington and 
Braddock at Fort Necessity; the Battle of 
Trenton; the surrender at Yorktown; all 
clearly demonstrated the unswerving loyalty 
to a concept of government that is unique 
among governments, and under which we are 
enjoying this day of renewance of our pledge 
for its continuance. 

After the victorious occasion of bringing 
into being the Constitution of the United 
States; and the charter of freedom; the 
Declaration of Independence, the last sen- 
tence of which is: “And for the support of 
this declaration, with a firm reliance on the 
protection of divine providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor,” our Nation began to 
build on this foundation of liberty, the su- 
perstructure of democracy. 

Through the time from the Revolutionary 
War to the days of 1812, America made great 
strides numerically, economically, militarily, 
and patriotically. 

Then when this occasion of the War of 
1812 arose to test the metal of these new- 
found patriots it made every American again 
fully realize that the fruits of liberty, and 
the joys of patriotic living are dearly won 
and dearly kept. 

Until 1861 America again moved forward 
in the fabric of self-govern- 
ment, and in the development of an even 
greater appreciation of the benefits that 
come to those who are unswerving in their 
loyalty. 

In the War Between the States the torch 
of patriotism was never lost, for being loyal 
to a cause, be it north or south, only tem- 
pered the concepts, understandings, and 
realization of what price loyalty exacts from 
men and women, and which these patriotic 
Americans, on both sides, were willing, yes, 
eager to pay. 

The bond of understanding of our Nation’s 
insoluble greatness was forged so tightly and 
so firmly that throughout, and during, this 
terrible conflict, the concept of patriotism 
was clearly demonstrated by the unity of this 
Nation after the war. 

During the Spanish-American War; the 
Mexican border conflict; World War I; World 
War II, and the Korean engagement; all 
Americans stood shoulder to shoulder in the 
defense of their rights, privileges, and re- 
sponsibilities. 

What an inspiring occasion is being ex- 
hibited today here in Uniontown, Pa., the 
congressional district of the Honorable 
Tuomas E. Morcan, with whom I have had a 
fine relationship, and the State so ably rep- 
resented by Senators CLARK and Scorr, when 
veterans, their families, and friends stand 
in salute of our flag, and our national 
anthem. 

Is there a man or woman so callous, s0 
devoid of patriotic zeal, that they would 
neglect the development in their own per- 
sonality of the passion for patriotic under- 
standing of what our Nation, its Government 
and people mean, not only to this hemis- 
phere; this continent; this Nation, but to 
all peoples around the world, 

America stands as a beacon light to all 
men and women who love freedom and who 
want, and need, the way of life that Amer- 
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icans have had throughout our existence, 
and to which they have given their very 
lives. 

It is so important that veterans carry this 
message to the youth of our Nation, that 
they may understand pride of service, as 
well as pride of patriotism. 

Each American man and woman have great 
pride in their branch of service; their divi- 
sion, ship or wing; their regiment; squad- 
ron; or fleet assignment, but that pride is 
transcended by their patriotic pride in their 
Nation and its flag. 

All youth must understand this funda- 
mental concept of this pride in order to carry 
it on to the coming generations as this gen- 
eration, and those that. have preceded them 
have done. 

America will only stand preeminent in the 
family of nations just so long as the spark 
of patriotism is kept burning. 

When Americans cease to thrill, at the 
sight of the flag of our Nation; our Gov- 
ernment; our people; our churches; our 
schools; our business establishments; our 
homes, our play grounds, and all the other 
blessings of our great country, they will have 
lost the pride of patriotism and their future 
is behind them, their gains will be losses, 
their joys will be turned to sorrows, 

On the horizon of our daily lives there 
has been a constant threat to our modern 
developments by those despots who are de- 
termined to turn the clock back to the abso- 
lute control of men's minds, activities, and 
beliefs. 

It is this ever-present threat to our way 
of life that has caused our Nation to invest 
in perfect instruments of defense—the atom 
and hydrogen devices. 

If greedy, selfish, and destructive man 
loose in the world today, could be stopped in 
their aggressiveness and destruction, these 
new discoveries can, and will, be diverted and 
converted from destructive to constructive 
activities that will open great and wonderful 
vistas of unlimited possibilities and happi- 
ness. 

It is my own conviction that time is run- 
ning out with alarming speed, when deci- 
sions must be made, and actions necessary 
to support those decisions. 

We know that we have an implacable, de- 
termined and self-avowed enemy—the Com- 
munist conspiracy—whoece leaders have 
seized power over so vast an area of the 
world and who have enslaved, by their po- 
lice systems, one-third of the human race. 

They know they are insecure by virtue of 
the sudden deaths of their top men. 

They must rule by hiding the truth from 
their people. 

They have real security by destroying the 
sources of truth. 

The fateful issue of peace or war is bal- 
anced on the knife-edge of enemy decision 
from day to day. 

Our recent President, Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, said in his state of the Union 
message to Congress: 

“It is not a struggle merely of economic 
theories, or of forms of government, or of 
military power. At issue is the true nature 
of man. 

“Either man is the creature whom the 
Psalmist described as a ‘little lower than the 
angels’ crowned with glory and honor, hold- 
ing dominion over the works of his Creator, 
or man is a soulless, animated machine to be 
enslaved, used, and consumed by the state 
for its own glorification.” 

May we as Americans, and as veterans, 
never lose our pride in patriotism but keep 
it alive and readily discernible to those who 
falter, or who have never had such pride, or 
having had it have lost it in the maize of 
false doctrines, and spurious concepts of 
what patriotism means to a free people. 

With the speed of missiles and airplanes 
being what they are today, we have no more 
idea of how far away the enemy is than the 
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early colonists did of how far away were the 
Indians, 

The distances are somewhat greater today. 
but so are the speeds of vehicles and devices. 

If we are to survive this atomic-hydrogen 
age. we must have an awakening of the 
Average citizen to the fact that support of 
Our Government, under God, is paramount 
to any other responsibility. 

We must imbue our youth with the 
knowledge of the richness of the heritage 
they are now enjoying. 

If youth is reluctant to serve this Nation, 
we must increase our efforts to bring to them 
the reasons and importance of their service. 

A free society is not possible and has 
hever been possible without men willing to 
gain it, and having gained it ready and 
willing to sacrifice to protect and keep it. 

When we sing our National Anthem, or 
as you and I stand at salute as our flag is 
lowered at sundown, every American in 
this atomic-hydrogen age, and particularly, 
every one of the 22 million living veterans 
of our great Nation, know that the ramparts 
we now watch are those farflung places 
that have moved our horizons from the 
5 of our Nation to areas beyond the 


This is as true today as when we gained 
Our independence. 

So my loyal American friends, I can only 
arrive at one conclusion, that in every com- 
Munity we must have patriotic demon- 
Strations such as we are seeing here today. 
ot true Americanism paraded before all of 
Our citizens to strengthen their faith and 
recharge their loyalty, and to install a re- 
newed concept of patriotism into the minds 
and hearts of the generations to follow. 

We must keep ever before us that stirring 
Statement of our President John F. Kennedy 
in his inaugural address on January 20, 1961, 
when he said: 

“And so my fellow Americans, ask not what 
America will do for you, but ask what you can 
do tor your country. 

“My fellow citizens of the world, ask not 
What America will do for you, but what to- 
se we can do for the freedom of man- 

nd.” 

May God in His infinite wisdom guide you 
in your efforts to keep alive the spirit of 
Patriotism, and enrich those who, accepting 
this responsibility, and who are willing to 
Carry it forward to even greater distances 
and greater heights, do so with a clear under- 
Standing that the fruits of liberty are only 
enjoyed by those who believe in them, and 
are willing to defend them. 


I know three things must always be 
To keep a nation strong and free: 

One is a hearthstone bright and dear 
With busy, happy loved ones near; 


One is a ready, cordial hand 

To love and serve and keep the land: 
One is a worn and beaten way 

To where the people go to pray: 


So long as these are kept alive; 

Nation and people will survive 

God keep them always, everywhere 

The hearth, the flag, the place of prayer. 


Dedication of the Jackson Lock and Dam, 
Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 
IN THE nue oF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, on April 


7, 1961, a fine group of representative 
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citizens, including Mrs, Lewis Pick, 

widow of General Pick, formerly Chief 

of the Army Engineers; Brig. Gen. H. A. 

Morris, Corp of Engineers, Divisional 

Engineer in Atlanta; Congressman Ar- 

mistead Seldén; Col. R. W. Love, the dis- 

trict engineer of Mobile, and many hun- 
dreds of others, joined in the dedication 
of the new lock and dam just above 

Jackson, Ala., on the Tombigbee River. 

At this dedication our district engineer 

at Mobile, Col. Robert W. Love, made a 

most interesting talk and discussed par- 

ticularly the damage wrought by the 
serious floods in the Tombigbee-Warrior 

Basin. Under leave to extend my re- 

marks, I include Colonel Love's informa- 

tive address, Also included are his wel- 
coming remarks: 

WELCOMING Remarks or CoL. Rosert W. 
Love, District ENGINEER, U.S. Army ENGI- 
NEER DISTRICT, MOBILE DEDICATION OF 
JACKSON LOCK AND Dam SITE, APRIL 7, 1961 
As the present head of the engineer dis- 

trict including this area, it gives me very 

great pleasure to add the greetings of the 

US. Army Corps of Engineers to those of 

the State of Alabama expressed by Governor 

Patterson and to welcome you to this Fed- 

eral reservation. 

As you know, the Engineer District organ- 
ization I represent is responsible for bulld- 
ing and operating the locks and dams and 
dredging the channels of this great water- 
way. We have been working with the peo- 
ple of Alabama and their devoted congres- 
sional representatives for nearly 100 years 
on the continued development of this river. 
The fine new lock and dam here is the latest 
fruit of this long cooperation. Its comple- 
tion, together with the consequent improve- 
ment of the waterway, brings us as much 
satisfaction as it does you. 

You may be assured of the continued co- 
operation of the Corps of Engineers in fur- 
ther improving this magnificent waterway 
as an asset to the State, the region, and the 
Nation. 

REMARKS or COL. ROBERT W. LOVE ron THE 
WARRIOR-TOMBIGBEE DEVELOPMENT ASSOCI- 
ATION MEETING aT JACKSON, ALA., ON APRIL 
7. 1961 


I have been asked primarily to report on 
the recent flood which wrought so much 
damage in the five major drainage basins of 
the Mobile district. In the Tombigbee-War- 
rior Basin, considerable damage occurred all 
along the main stream with points of highest 
damage in the Birmingham and Tuscaloosa- 
Northport areas. 

The storm period which caused all of the 
trouble lasted for about 6 days between 
February 18 and 23. Although all informa- 
tion has not been compiled yet, a study of 
the records that are available indicates that 
total precipitations of 10 to 16.5 inches oc- 
curred during this 6-day period. There was 
a total of 16.5 inches at Bessemer, 14.2 in- 
ches at the Birmingham airport, 14.7 inches 
at Oliver Lock and Dam and 14.6 inches at 
Jackson Lock and Dam. The runoff from 
this rain which was distributed in daily 
amounts of 0.5 to 6.5 inches caused flooding 
along the tributaries and soon filled the main 
river system. This storm came across the 
Pearl River and the Pascagoula River sys- 
tems in Mississippi, then the Tombigbee and 
Warrior and finally moved on over the Coosa 
and Alabama to the Chattahoochee. All ma- 
jor cities and many smaller ones experienced 
some damage or inconvenience. I can only 
give you this general idea of the magnitude 
of the area affected at this time. Actually, 
it will take some months before all of the 
data necessary for a complete analysis will 
be available. The U.S. Weather Bureau has 
the responsibility of collecting and compiling 
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the records of a large number of rainfall 
gage stations and river stage gages on all 
watersheds. The U.S. Geological Survey has 
the responsibility of developing the records 
of flow at many river stage and discharge 
stations. The Corps coordinates its efforts 
with those of these agencies in order to 
secure all useful information. Flood areas 
will be delineated and measured from all 
available serial photographs flown at the 
time and an appraisal will also be made of 
the damages. Reports will finally be pre- 
pared giving all of this information for the 
use of those who may have a need for it. 
Completion of these reports, of course, wili 
depend upon available manpower and the 
allotment of funds. 

In connection with the activities of these 
agencies during floods, I would like to stress 
the point that the U.S. Weather Bureau has 
been given the responsibility by Congress 
of making river stage predictions. It is es- 
sential that one agency do this otherwise 
there will be conflicting information put 
out which can only lead to confusion. All 
data that is obtained at corps facilities 
along the river are furnished the Bureau for 
its use in making these forecasts. Assist- 
ance is then given to disseminate this in- 
formation to the local interests desiring it. 
If information is desired at some point 
other than at official. river gages, arrange- 
ments should be made beforehand with the 
Bureau so that stage relationships can be 
developed to meet your needs. The corps 
is always willing to cooperate with the Bu- 
reau during critical times to give out help- 
ful information. 

Measures which can be used for the pre- 
vention of flooding consist of storage reser- 
voirs, levees and floodwalls, and channel 
rectification. 

Reservoirs for the temporary retention of 
floodwater must be located where there are 
suitable damsites and topography. This 
generally occurs in the upper reaches of 
tributaries and in the headwaters. The ef- 
fectiveness of a reservoir in reducing stages 
will depend upon the proportion of drain- 
age area and storage volume above the dam 
and the distance to a specific downstream 
point. A reservoir controlling 50 percent 
of the drainage area above a point will be 
much more effective than one controlling 
only 25 percent. A reservoir can in no way 
control the flow that enters the stream from 
the area below a dam. If the center of a 
storm passes below a dam with little rain- 
fall occurring above the dam, the reservoir 
will not be able to reduce stages. 

Levees and floodwalls with appurtenant 
drainage structures will provide complete 
protection for limited areas along a stream. 
This is the most effective means of protection 
where there is a concentration of urban de- 
velopment. Channel rectification which in- 
cludes cutoffs, bank clearing, snagging, and 
the widening and deepening of channels 
usually helps to reduce minor floods which 
reach stages a few feet above bankfull in the 
reaches where work is undertaken. It is 
more effective on the smaller tributary 
streams than on the larger main streams. 
Levees and channel work are considered to 
be local in nature and therefore by law cer- 
tain conditions of cooperation such as pro- 
viding all lands, holding the Federal Govern- 
ment free from damages, assuming mainte- 
nance and operation, performing some fea- 
tures of relocation work, and contributing 
some cash for construction are required of a 
legally constituted agency representing local 
interests. Reservoirs, if they provide bene- 
fits only to a specific area, could also be in- 
cluded in this class, Generally, they provide 
more widespread benefits and it is not prac- 
tical to obtain satisfactory agreement on 
local cooperation. 
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The Chief of Engineers on May 3, 1956, 
submitted a report on the Warrior River 
which Is contained in House Document No. 
414, 84th Congress, 2d session. This report 
which covered only the headwater tributaries 
of the Warrior River recommended an ulti- 
mate plan of development for flood control 
hydroelectric power, flow regulation for 
navigation and other purposes. A reservoir 
on each of the three forks named New Hope, 
Dorsey Creek and Smith’s Ford would have 
provided a total flood storage of 1,609,000 
acre-feet. The dams would regulate the 
flow from 2,100 square miles which is about 
44 percent of the area above Tuscaloosa. 
These dams would be about 100 miles above 
this city. As a result of this regulation, 
most flood stages would be reduced by about 
3 feet at Tuscaloosa. The effects, however, 
would vary depending on where the storm 
center passed across the basin. 

These projects, although recommended, 
were not authorized by Congress in order 
to permit the development of power by 
private interests under the Federal Power 
Act. The Alabama Power Co, is now about 
to complete the Lewis Smith Dam on the 
Sipsey Fork a few miles upstream from the 
corps proposed New Hope site. During the 
past flood, the power company was able to 
store at this project the runoff from about 
20 percent of the area above Tuscaloosa. 
When the reservoir is filled to full power 
pool level, a volume of about 285,000 acre- 
feet will be reserved for flood storage to be 
used in accordance with plans which will 
be prepared in the Mobile district office. 

The Warrior River Electric Cooperative ob- 
tained a license from the Federal Power 
Commission to develop power by construct- 
ing 2 dams on the Locust Fork. One of 
these projects was to be constructed so that 
a flood storage of 233,000 acre-feet could be 
added later by the Federal Government when 
authorized by Congress. I do not know at 
this time when the cooperative will initi- 
ate construction of these projects. The co- 
operative also obtained in January 1956, a 
permit to study a site on the Mulberry Fork 
at approximately the corps’ proposed site. 
I understand that this permit has now ex- 
pired. A project developed at this site 
would also have to provide about 230,000 
acre-feet of storage initially or be con- 
structed so that it could be modified later 
by the Federal Government. The flood 
storage portion of all these projects would 
be operated to give the maximum stage re- 
ductions possible downstream. 

The existing Corps of Engineers project 
on the Warrior-Tombigbee Rivers authorized 
only for navigation does not provide any 
flood control. It consists of locks and dams 
designed to meet the needs of navigation. 
With the exception of the uppermost John 
Hollis Bankhead Lock and Dam, all projects 
are drowned out during the extreme 
periods. The gates on this uppermost proj- 
ect were added in 1937 to provide the neces- 
sary depths for navigation. They were de- 
signed to pass all of the flow coming into 
the reservoir beneath the gate without any 
material variation in pool level. 

In view of the developments in the basin 
since our last report was submitted and the 
experience with the recent flood, a restudy 
should be made of specific damaged areas to 
determine suitable protective measures. 
These studies which will require time and 
funds must be made before I could make any 
recommendations for further improvements. 
Congress, of course, must then authorize 
and appropriate the necessary funds using 
the same procedures followed in the develop- 
ment of the navigation project. 
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Speech of Hon. A. Paul Kitchin, of North 
Carolina, Jefferson-Jackson Day Din- 
ner, May 13, 1961, Charlottesville, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I insert a very excellent 
speech of my colelague, Representative 
A. Paul. Kircutn, delivered at the Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day dinner of the Eighth 
Virginia Congressional District at Char- 
lottesville, Va., on May 13. 

The sound principles of constitutional 
law and States rights are worthy of care- 
ful attention of all Americans who har- 
bor a proper respect for the system of 
government devised by our forefathers: 
SPEECH or CONGRESSMAN A. PAUL KITCHIN, OF 

NORTH CAROLINA, JErFERSON-JACKSON DAY 

DINNER, MAY 13, 1961, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA, 


Mr. Chairman, Congressman Smith, and 
fellow Democrats, I am flattered and highly 
honored to be here tonight and to be present- 
ed by my good friend and colleague, Judge 
Smr, your able Congressman and one of 
the greatest American statesmen of all time. 
While the history of your great State is filled 
with the names and accomplishments of her 
great sons, I concede to none of them more 
sincerity of purpose, more love of country, 
more loyalty to constitutional government, 
and more patriotic zeal for the welfare of 
his Nation and its people than Howarp 
SmrrH. I congratulate the constituency of 
this district for your wisdom in the selection 
of your Congressman and in sincerity must 
say that your district is the best represented 
district in the House of Representatives. 
May the good Lord and the voters of the 
Eighth continue to allow him to serve his 
country for many, many years to come. 

I also congratulate the people of Virginia 
for the selection of the other great Demo- 
crats of your delegation without whom the 
voice of Jeffersonian democracy in the Halls 
of Congress would be weak indeed. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia, the birth 
and growth of our Nation, and the creation 
and meaning of the Democratic Party are 
synonymous. No State in this great Union 
has contributed more to the foundation 
and progress of our Nation than has your 
great Commonwealth. All freedom-loving 
Americans should press an humble knee 
upon your sacred soil and give thanks to 
Almighty God that from the pangs of birth, 
the agonies of youth, the trials of adoles- 
cense, and the present anxious and uncer- 
tain moments of the maturity of our Na- 
tion, we have always had Virginia. 

We are gathered here tonight to pay trib- 
ute to Jefferson and Jackson, the founders 
and the guiding influence of our Democratic 
Party. I sometimes wonder if they or either 
of them would, if they were here with us 
tonight, discern any resemblance between 
their creation and the present trend of our 
national Democratic Party. 

“Strong centralized government” is the 
motto of the day and does nothing but vio- 
lence to the creed of Jefferson who believed 
and asserted that “the least governed are 
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the best governed.“ The Democratic Party 
was firmly established by Jefferson and Jack- 
son as the party of the people. The party 
that believes that people are capable of gov- 
erning themselves. When this belief incul- 
cated into the minds of people by Jefferson 
and Jackson has been put into action we 
have always had good government—a gov- 
ernment that honored the rights of States 
and individual freedom. A government that 
sponsored a sound currency, a balanced 
budget, and an adherence to the principles 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
A government that decried centralized 
bureaucracy and stark Federal power. When 
we as Democrats turned our back on Jef- 
fersonian philosophy we not only caused a 
split in our party but have digressed from 
the great principles that made us great. 
Selfish interest and political expediency have 
replaced fundamental ideals of our party 
and we find ourselves divided in our own 
ranks—there are those of us who still be- 
lieve in the tenets of Jeffersonian democracy 
and there are others who have no confidence 
in the ability of the people to govern them- 
selves at local and State levels and who ad- 
vocate every measure which will further 
regiment our people and destroy the rights 
of State and local governments. 

Yes; of late there appears to be a new 
order of things—a new approach to govern- 
ment by both major parties. Now big gov- 
ernment must take over and run everything 
from bureaucratic Washington. This is the 
trend of the times but the responsibility 
for this trend must be placed where it be- 
longs—upon the shoulders of the people of 
this country. The best people on earth but 
a confused, mixed-up people who believe 
they want constitutional government but 
who eagerly grasp for the personal benefits 
of any proposed welfare and privilege legis- 
lation. A people that have some confused 
idea that what the U.S. Government does 
for them is free, that it does not cost them 
anything, that if the cost of government 
must be shaved off a little, don’t stop my 
benefits, stop the benefits of the other fel- 
low. If someone has to be taxed to pay for 
all this, don't tax me. That's unfair. Tax 
the other guy. A people that have the con- 
fused idea that as long as taxes are not 
raised to affect their personal pocketbooks, 
it’s all right to give bililons of dollars in 
foreign aid and go deeper and deeper in 
debt whether it buys any friends or not. 
If it proves later to be a mistake it won't 
cost us anything. Charge it to posterity. 
Let those generations, yet unborn, bear the 
burden of paying this enormous obligation. 
A people who have the confused idea that 
good, benevolent Uncle Sam in the many 
grant-in-aid programs and matching fund 
programs is being very nice to our State and 
Saves us taxes and lets us spend the money 
as we see fit without any Federal control. 

A people who have the confused idea that 
the only dangers we face are those in Laos, 
Cuba, the Congo, Berlin, and other far away 
areas of the world. A people who have the 
confused idea international communism 15 
just a ghost story to frighten us into con- 
formity. A people who have the confused 
idea that our internal government is not 
changing and that those of us who are old- 
fashioned enough to believe in constitutional 
government are just reactionary and 
preachers of doom and gloom—just close 
your eyes and ears and it will all go away- 

There are some of us who seriously wonder 
whether our constitutional government can 
and will survive the avarice, greed, and self - 
ishness of a confused citizenry. There are 
some of us who seriously wonder if about all 
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of the Constitution they want now are the 
first three articles under which to organize, 
the welfare clause under which to legislate, 
and the fifth amendment behind which to 
hide. There are some of us who seriously 
Wonder whether our democracy can survive 
the misuse of the Constitution by enemies 
of our society who, under the guise of rights 
and privileges, hide behind it; who, under the 
gulse of freedom of speech, press, and assem- 
bly, castigate and vilify it; and who, under 
the guise of humanitarianism and the wel- 
Tare clause, would legislate its destruction. 

The people of this Nation must stabilize 
themselves, inform themselves as to what's 
happening and then decide what they want 
In Government. Do we want a welfare 
State, socialism, x-ism, call it what you 
please, or do we want a return to constitu- 
tional government as decreed by our fore- 
fathers, tested for over a century by its 
Political enemies, and survived and prospered 
Over the years guided and sustained by a 
great and freedom-loving people. 

Norman Thomas gave up years ago joy- 
ously and vietorlously stating that it was 
no longer necessary for the Socialist Party 
to exist because the two major parties had 
already accomplished its aims. Much more 
implementation has been made since then 
by legislation and Supreme Court decisions. 

isions not based upon stare decises but 
Upon changing times and the changing of 
Our social order; by legislation which by- 
Passes the concept of jurisdiction between 
Federal and State but ostensibly bottomed 
Upon the so-called welfare clause; by laws 
that tend to relegate our States to mere 
vassals of a Federal bureaucratic regime: 
by Pseudolegal violence to the constitutions 
Of our States in actions to dictate the con- 
trol of State funds and the State's right to 
Spend these funds for the continuation and 
tion of State institutions; to dictate 
ges in voting qualifications; to dictate 
intrastate wages and hours; to dictate whom 
you must employ before you are eligible 
to bid on a contract with your own Gov- 
ernment; and many other usurpations of 
tes rights too numerous to mention. 
this is what the people want let them 
2 a thoughtful and final decision. Final 
cause once made to accept socialism there 
l no return. The choice must be between 
Oyalty to our selfish interest and loyalty to 
Our individual freedom—loyalty to social and 
Political expediency and loyalty to princi- 
= and ideals—loyalty to a materialistic 
dance and loyalty to a fiscally sound 
ot mommy. The chosing of one’s expression 
loyalty is but to exercise the genius of 
®mocracy which still remains the type of 
government which men who are less than 
en seek to avoid. It is the most demand- 
is System that has ever been created. It 
Beare Something created for soft man but a 
n and a way of life which our fore- 
ana. worked, fought, bled, and died for 
Wor! can be maintained only with courage, 
k. sacrifice, and determination—courage 
Sur convictions; work to acquire knowl- 
of e to nurture our convictions; sacrifice 
kia oe desires for patriotic citizenship, 
for determination to keep our Nation safe 
ple a God-fearing and freedom-loving peo- 
here fra in which we now live is fraught 
1 tween two camps—democracy as we know 
anand communism and other isms. These 
4 N more a political expresslon than 
that osophy and the real intellectual war 
ciet = being waged within our world so- 
Rate whether we can evaluate the true 
ure of man and history—whether man is 
8 create history or whether history will 
Creat e man to the status of a soul-less 
W ure dominated by the state, 
opiati the people must awaken from our 
tes of self-indulgence and regain our per- 
demie. “What is America?” not the aca- 
© concept of geographical and material 
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existence but—what makes it tick—why a 
declaration of independence. Why a Con- 
stitution. Why a Bill of Rights. These pro- 
found questions can only be answered by an 
intelligent, courageous, and patriotic peo- 
ple after a soul-searching admission that 
what they stand for cannot survive on 
apathy, ignorance, and irresponsibility. We 
must never take our freedoms and liberties 
for granted. I wish every native-born citizen 
could look upon the face of the foreign-born 
when he finally becomes a naturalized citizen 
of these United States; could see the tears 
of joy—could sense the great soul-filled 
pride of those who know what it is to be 
deprived of the rights we enjoy and take for 
granted, If we could regain from some of 
them the real value of American citizenship 
what a great lesson we could teach in our 
everyday lives. 

We the people must determine the kind 
of America we want for the future. 

I think I can speak with a unanimous 
voice for Americans when I say that we want 
an America for the future that lifts its head 
high in the world, not because of its milltary 
might, or its material achievements, but be- 
cause we are morally right and sound, and 
because America is a living symbol of the 
rights and dignity of man. We want an 
America so constant to its principles, and so 
resolute in honoring its responsibilities to 
the free world that our friends all over the 
globe will never have reason to regret the 
trust that they have placed in us. We want 
an America ever prepared to meet any chal- 
lenge or any competing ideology with great 
breadth of courage, and great depth of pur- 


pose, 

Can this be done? Of course it can. The 
pattern was drawn with the first sketching 
of the framework of America in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. We need only re- 
awaken to the challenge. This America of 
the future will demand citizens who recog- 
nize that the true greatness of our Nation 
does not lie in its high standard of living, 
but rather in its high standard of life. We 
shall need citizens who realize that the se- 
curity of our Nation is the responsibility of 
each individual citizen. We must prove that 
a free people, through voluntary, coopera- 
tive effort, can achieve a better standard of 
life than can be gained in the regimented 
society of the Soviet Union. Communism 
and socialism require people who can be told 
what to do, who can be managed, democracy 
demands people who have self-control, who 
can manage themselves. 

Yes; we can have this America of the 
future, but only if every citizen of the Unit- 
ed States accepts his responsibility and ful- 
fills his role in the spirit of self-discipline. 
You cannot say, “Let George do it.” 

Democratic government is a shared re- 
sponsibility. It implies that every citizen, 
as well as every public official, make a career 
of citizenship. Only in this way can democ- 
racy be strong, Its strength rests whole- 
souled on the fact that we have on this soil 
the incredible phenomenon of 180 million 
people who are ruled by themselves. It is 
the people who tell the Government where 
it gets on, and where it gets off. It is the 
people who hire and fire the Government, 
through our system of elections. This is 
an immense responsibility that rests upon 
you and me and every Individual American 
citizen. In a nation as large and complex 
as ours, only an intelligent, perceptive citi- 
zenry could accomplish this task without 
the machinery of democracy simply falling 
apart, 

We can no longer escape the fact that 
our personal destinies are deeply involved 
with the actions of the Federal Government. 
If we fail to assume our individual respon- 
sibilities. We shall have surrendered our 
integrity as American citizens, and we shall 
have no cause for complaint. But if we are 
ever aware that government is a shared re- 
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sponsibility, and if we maintain an alert, 
unselfish, and participating citizenry, then 
our institutions will be safe and our freedom 
secure. 

I would encourage each of you to look to 
the America that you want for the future, 
and to remember that there is no distinction 
between what is good for your future, and 
what is good for the future of the country. 
I would encourage you to exercise every act 
that is within your power to enrich and pre- 
serve the heritage that is ours, and to prove 
to the world that constitutional democracy 
is not a dying society, but a vibrant and 
rewarding way of life that holds the dignity 
of the individual on the highest pedestal. 
This task will require the effort and dedica- 
tion of every single one of us, 

Last, but not least, don't be ashamed to be 
patriotic,- don't hide your face if a tear of 
pride comes in your eye when Old Glory is 
unfurled and the national anthem is played. 
Raise your head high and look at America— 
listen, and you'll hear her say to you: “I’m 
just what you make me, no more or no 
less." 


The Cuba Fiasco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include the following editorial from the 
May 10 issue of the Indianapolis News, 
by Morrie Ryskind: 

Wir EXEMPT INTELLECTUALS FrOM BLAME? 
(By Morrie Ryskind) 

By any standards, James Reston—agree 
with him or not—is one of the ablest and 
saltiest reporters of the American scene. 
Though he quite obviously favored Kennedy 
in the presidential campaign, his is no blind 
loyalty, and he has not hesitated to point 
out some of the errors of this administration. 

In a recent column, for example, he places 
no small portion of the blame for the Cuban 
fiasco on some of the professors the Presi- 
dent lured way from the colleges. But he 
concludes with a solemn warning that the 
academicians must not be attacked too vig- 
orously, lest the country develop a spasm 
of anti-intellectualism. 

Reston readers are entitled to better than 
that, for it is surely one of the moldiest 
cliches in the liberal lexicon. Every time a 
professor utters a bunch of balderdash—and 
many of them do, even as the rest of us— 
any criticism of it meets an immediate coun- 
tercharge of anti-intellectualism. Do you 
disagree with some of the conclusions of 
Galbraith, the younger Schlesinger or Linus 
Pauling? Well, then, you probably know 
what you are: A dirty anti-intellectual and a 
know-nothing to boot. 

This is a curious notion in a country 
where you are free to criticize your baseball 
manager, your policemen, your legislators, 
your President and, on rare occasions, your 
wife's cooking. . 

What, in heaven's name, makes an intel- 
lectual, anyhow? The self-anointing? What 
gives the group that peculiar aura of sanc- 


- tity that robs the rest of us of the right 


to call attention to the plain fact that some 
of their ideas have no clothes on? If they 
have come directly from Sinal or Olympus, 
we are at least entitled to see their passports 
and not accept their mere say-so. 

The mere fact that a man is an authority 
in a given field does not, regrettably but 
undeniably, make him an authority in all 
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branches of knowledge. Henry Ford was, be- 
yond doubt, an authentic genius who 
changed the face of America, and no one 
questions Einstein’s place in higher mathe- 
matics. 

Once they stepped outside their ken and 
discussed politics, however, neither had the 
faintest idea about what he was talking. 

Neither my best friends nor my worst 
enemies have ever ranked me with the 
scholarly elite, but I have occasionally man- 
aged to be on the fringe. It happens that 
I know and admire greatly Max Eastman and 
William F. Buckley, Jr., both of whom pass 
for intellectuals in conservative circles. But 
once they get out of their own fields, they, 
too, like Ford and Einstein, are mere babes 
in the wood. 

I have been to the races with both of 
them and am prepared to testify, under oath, 
that their tips are worthless. I’m not cer- 
tain that either knows just mow many legs 
a horse has, and they have absolutely no 
notion of how many furlongs there are in a 
mile. 

And, if this is anti-intellectualism, let 
Reston make the most of it. 


Prospective Revolt in Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Col- 
umnist Joseph Alsop is raising a lot of 
eyebrows by persisting in arguing that 
Red China may revolt. He is not con- 
tending that it will. He argues that it 
may. The Alsop point is that the kind 
of oppression the Chinese people are suf- 
fering under Dictator Mao is far cruel- 
er and more terrible than has been gen- 
erally recognized. The task of com- 
munizing China is infinitely more trou- 
blesome than the Lenin-Stalin task in 
Russia. 

Alsop shows that evidence has been 
mounting that there must be millions of 
Chinese who would just as soon die—end 
a miserable existence—as subsist in the 
starvation and torment that is their pres- 
ent lot. Of course, this could result in 
simply a passive sitdown strike. Or 
it could provide the spark for revolution. 

In any event, it underlines the wisdom 
of our continuing our frequently de- 
rided and denounced policy of providing 
aid and assistance to the Nationalist 
Chinese Government on Formosa. 
There freedom enjoys an exceedingly 
tough and well trained armed force of 
Chinese with excellent morale and a 
burning desire to free their homeland. 
Here, too, is the source of leadership that 
could give a Chinese revolt shape, direc- 
tion, and reality. 

A successful Chinese revolution 
against communism could gloriously 
turn the tide for freedom and against 
communism. Regardless of the remote- 
ness of its achievement or the obvious 
difficulties that stand in its way, Amer- 
ican policy should do everything possible 
to keep this hope alive. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Joseph Alsop, 
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entitled “Can China Explode?” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Can CHINA EXPLODE? 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Honc Konc.—Among all the experiments 
made by governments of men, the experi- 
ment now being conducted by the Chinese 
Communist government is certainly the 
most ruthless and perhaps also the most 
interesting that has been attempted in 
modern times. 

To be sure, it is not a novel experiment. 
As already pointed out in this series of re- 
ports, Mao Tse-tung is clearly following 
Josef Stalin's book in the most literal 
fashion. Beginning with the first 5-year 
plan, Stalin made the Russian peasantry pay 
for the forced industrialization of Russia, 
Mao is now trying to do precisely the same 
thing in China. 

For this purpose, however, Stalin had to 
organize the countryside in a quasi-military 
manner. In order to free resources for his 
investment program, he also had to force 
down the standard of life of the Russian 
masses, by one half. And in the end, he had 
to condemn no less than 18 million of his 
people to death. Five million died in a 
single year in the fearful Ukraine famine, 
and 13 million more succumbed to hunger, 
or expired under the lash of the police, or 
were quite simply shot before the second 
Soviet 5-year-plan ended in 1939. 

In these respects, too, Mao is imitating 
Stalin. The Chinese communes, like the 
Soviet agricultural collectives, were started 
in order to take the countryside in an iron 
grip. The drop in the standard of life of 
the Chinese masses after the communes 
were started was at least as grave as the 
drop of the Russian masses’ living standard 
after the collectives were set up. 

But right here we encounter the factor 
which makes it necessary to ask whether 
China may not explode as a result of this 
ruthless experiment. For the Russian 
masses were living not too badly when Stalin 
launched his program of forced industriali- 
gation; whereas the Chinese masses were 
only eking out the barest subsistence when 
their government decided to double its ex- 
actions. Cold calculation suggests, there- 
fore, that Mao’s forced industrialization 
may quite possibly reduce the population of 
his much poorer, far more crowded country 
by as much as 150 million. 

This need to be so much more ruthless 
than Stalin, and more ruthless, too, over 
a longer period of time, clearly makes Mao's 
experiment more risky than Stalin’s experi- 
ment. When any Government has embarked 
upon a course that appears to require tens 
of millions of human sacrifices per annum, 
one must surely consider the possibility of 
failure. And in this reporter’s opinion, 
which is still admittedly a minority opinion, 
the creeping famine in China is already be- 
ginning to cause very massive annual popu- 
lation losses. 

A government edict has been published 
threatening punishment of any party cadre 
in which commune the death rate rises much 
above normal. A leading Peking planner 
has also promised recently that in 10 years 
the individual ration will be raised to no 
less than 1,500 calories per day—or less than 
Western nutritionists regard as absolutely 
needful for any working man or woman. 
This, after a full decade of further toil and 
hunger. After two bad crop years, grain 
is being imported to maintain the rations 
of the army and the showcase cities. But 
there is no discernible sign that the Gov- 
ernment intends to mitigate its harsh policy. 

Here in Hong Kong, there are those who 
say that the agony of the Chinese masses 
will come to an end if there is a good crop 
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this year. But in the first place, it is very 
doubtful whether a really good crop is pos- 
sible, even if nature is kind, when more than 
20 percent of the farmers in the fields are 
showing the first symptoms of beriberi, And 
in the second place, unless the policy is 
changed, the Government's exactions to pay 
for forced industrialization will continue as 
before. 

To this blood-chilling résumé one must 
also add the point made in the last article 
in this series. A mass of recent eyewitness 
testimony from the Chinese mainland points 
to a serious breakdown of discipline, both a 
breakdown of the strict discipline of the 
party cadres, and a breakdown of the public 
discipline of the drilled, intimidated people. 

The breakdown of discipline must mean 
that the conditions are beginning to exist 
in which a small spark can light a gigantic 
fire, as has happened before in China in com- 
parable circumstances. Thus the question 
whether China can explode boils down to the 
question whether China's army will always 
be ready to put out the fires that chance 
sparks may light. It is an interesting 
question. 

On the other hand, this is a peasant army 
drawn from the very class that is suffering 
most sorely. And the wives and families of 
the officers and noncommissioned officers 
were sent back to live in the peasant villages 
at almost the very moment when the worst 
ordeal of the villagers began. On the other 
hand, political control and police surveil- 
lance of the army are both intensely strong. 
And the army is recruited, not from con- 
scripts, but from young men specially selec- 
ted for military duty by the party cadres in 
the communes. The duty is a privilege be- 
cause of the soldiers’ higher rations. 

Thus one can only say that even if the 
agony of the masses is prolonged and the 
breakdown of discipline is progressive, the 
army may well remain dependable. But the 
other result is far from unimaginable. 

One can also say that the chance for an 
explosion in China will be immeasurably in- 
creased if the Government attempts a foreign 
military operation in the present state of 
the countryside. And this is an immediately 
significant point, in view of the present 
situation in southeast Asia. 


Proposal for Congressional Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statements of the 
Small Business Association of New Eng- 
land, at a meeting today with the Mem- 
bers of Congress from New England on 
their proposal for congressional action: 
SMALLER BUSINESS “ASSOCIATION OF NEW 

ENGLAND PROPOSALS FOR CONGRESSIONAL 

AcTIon, 1961 

Gentlemen, we speak for small business, & 
segment of the economy which produces ap- 
proximately one-third of the gross national 
product. Since the economic well-being of 
small business is essential to the welfare of 
our Nation and its citizens, we have an obli- 
gation to provide recommendations for con- 
gressional action. 

As we see it, solutions to the major prob- 
lems which we face today are dependent on 
these three interrelated needs: 

1. We must expand employment oppor- 
tunities. 
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2. We must increase the ability of the 
United States to compete with its friendly, 
and unfriendly, rivals overseas. 

3, We must sustain the rate of economic 
growth which has earned for us the highest 
Standard of living in the world. 

Let's talk about employment. An accept- 
able unemployment level seems to be ap- 
Proximately 4 percent. At present, the fig- 
ure is in the neighborhood of 7 percent. 
Reduction of this figure to 4 percent is dif- 
ficult enough, but when we look into the 
future we are faced with an additional 
Problem of staggering proportions. 

According to the Department of Labor, by 
1965, only 4 years from now, our labor force 
will increase to 80 million. By 1970, it will 
number 85 to 86 million. 

We do not have to look that far ahead, 
however. To reduce unemployment to 4 
percent by mid-1962, only 1 year from now, 
Jobe would have to create 4 to 5 million new 
obs. 

Who is going to create these millions of 
new jobs? Business, of course. And here is 
Where small business can play a vital role 
in the Nation's economy. At the risk of 
OVersimplifying the situation, let us suppose 
that every one of the 4.5 million small enter- 
Prises could add one person to its work force 
in the next year, The result would be 4.5 
Million new jobs, enough to fill the gap. 

It would not work out this simply, of 
Course, because some of us only employ 1 or 2 
Persons now. But the average is not un- 
attainable. 

Smali business can do it, but it needs help. 
There must be dramatic increases in invest- 
ments in new plants and equipment, and in 
modernization. Armies of workers will be 
absorbed in the building, and later in the 
Operation, of these new and modernized 
plants which will meet the ever-increasing 
needs of our expanding population. 

We are here today to present our proposals 
for congressional action. These proposals 
Cover the following areas: Taxation, present- 
ed by J. Griswold, of Boston; labor, 
Presented by Leo Brynes, of Providence; pro- 
curement, presented by Robert S. Goodyear, 
of Framingham, Mass., and finance, presented 
by S. Abbott Smith, of Chelsea, Mass. 

Here is our program for taxation. We are 
Not looking for tax “handouts.” We are 

for recognition of the fact that our 
Present tax laws, as they apply to economic 
expansion, are obsolete. We have created a 
Massive roadblock to economic growth. Ac- 
tion in the following areas is urgently needed 
to encourage the accelerated growth which is 
essential to our national welfare. 

TAX DEDUCTIONS FOR REINVESTED EARNINGS 


Small business must have more capital 
funds to reinvest for expansion and modern- 

tion. “Plowback” of additional earnings 
Will generate additional taxable income, 
creating more revenue for the Treasury, Ex- 
Perience has demonstrated that, for each 1 
percent of economic gowth, the Federal 
Government gains a billion dollars in addi- 
tonal revenue. 
` Plowback“ is currently applied to foreign 
Rvestments by American corporations. In 
these situations, earnings of a foreign sub- 
Sidiary are liable to taxation by the Federal 

vernment only if the earnings are returned 
to the United States, No tax is levied on 
karzine which are retained overseas for re- 
nvestment in the subsidiary. In simple 
Justice, our domestic small enterprises de- 
Serve the same opportunity for growth. 

Tax exemptions to provide incentives for 
More invested capital in small businesses are 
Needed now. The proposals recently made 
by the President are a long stride in the 
Tight direction, but as Secretary Dillon 
Promised the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, these proposals should not stand in 
the way of reforms of the basic tax laws. 

We believe that deductions from earnings 

fore taxes should be allowed, if such 
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earnings are used to increase investments in 
depreciable assets, accounts receivable, and 
inventories, As a minimum proposal, we 
urge legislation permitting deductions for 
capital invested in depreciable assets, be- 
cause they are vitally needed now for ex- 
pansion and modernization. 

Such deductions will not reduce revenue 
to the Treasury, Instead, they will generate 
additional taxable income, The money 
must be spent in advance; it will be at work 
producing more goods, employing more peo- 
ple, and generating additional taxable in- 
come, months before the tax bill becomes 
due. 

Furthermore, such deductions would be 
equitable; they would be available to all 
businesses, large and small. And they would 
provide capital funds, which are not avail- 
able from other sources, to the 80 percent 
segment of small business that operates as 
unincorporated enterprise. 


MORE FLEXIBLE DEPRECIATION RATES 


Our present standard of living has been 
achieved by incorporating technological ad- 
vances into our industrial economy. We 
have outproduced other nations because our 
industrial plant has been considerably more 
efficient. 

This is no longer true. Today, the in- 
dustrial efficiency of Western Europe and 
Japan is approaching our own, while their 
wage rates are a fraction of those which we 
pay. Our present system of depreciation al- 
lowances is hampering improvement of our 
industrial efficiency, The United States is 
the only major industrial country which has 
failed to modernize tax laws relating to de- 
preciation. Canada with rates twice as fast 
as ours, Great Britain with 30 percent in the 
first year, West Germany with high rates in 
the early years and a maximum in 10, Den- 
mark allowing 50 percent in the first 5 years, 
France with an inflation adjustment; Bel- 
gium, Italy, Sweden, Argentina, Chile, and 
Japan—all have modernized their depreci- 
ation allowances, either to allow for replace- 
ment costs, or to provide rapid depreciation, 
or both. As a result of our unrealistic de- 
preciation policies all businesses are hard- 
pressed merely to replace wornout equip- 
ment, let alone to expand and modernize 
their plant facilities; the smaller the com- 
pany, the more acute the problem. 

Inflation alone has made our depreciation 
allowances inadequate, According to the 
First National Bank of Boston, prices of cap- 
ital goods have advanced nearly 60 percent 
since 1947. With depreciation charges based 
upon original cost, and all replacements 
priced continually higher, many firms are 
unable to sustain a healthy rate of invest- 
ment. 

Here is another factor which is retarding 
investments in new plants and equipment. 
Because businesses are unable to charge ad- 
equate depreciation to costs, earnings are 
overstated. For example, if the useful life 
of a machine is 5 years, and the owner must 
depreciate it over 10 years, only half of the 
machine's cost is applied to the items it pro- 
duces. As a result, earnings are inflated, and 
these “phantom” profits are taxed away. 

Funds for capital investment come pri- 
marily from three sources: retained earn- 
ings, creation of debt, and depreciation, 
According to Accountant Joel Barlow, as re- 
ported in the November 1959 issue of the 
Tool Engineer, in the period 1947-59, de- 
preciation provided twice as much capital 
as either of the other two sources. If our 
economy is going to grow, and its growth is 
essential to our Nation's survival, this pri- 
mary source of investment capital must be 
expanded. 

Whereas our current depreciation allow- 
ances are based on the amount of time esti- 
mated for a machine to wear out, today, ob- 
solescence is a more important factor than 
wear and tear. A recent study by Johns 
Hopkins University revealed that a modern 
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machine tool has an obsolescence cycle of 
5 to 10 years, yet our present depreciation 
policies require companies to take 15 to 20 
years to write off such equipment. Accord- 
ing to a McGraw-Hill survey made in 1958, 
out of a total of $300 billion in U.S. capital 
assets, $95 billion of plant equipment was 
considered obsolete, and depreciation allow- 
ances are lagging $4 to $6 billion annually 
behind replacement needs. The results of a 
1959 survey of 240 metal working manufac- 
turers conducted by Iron Age, as shown in 
this chart, reveals that a distressing large 
percentage of production equipment has 
been in use for more than 10 years. 

Fifty-four percent of the manufacturers 
reported that 20 to 50 percent of their equip- 
ment was over 10 years old, and 38 percent 
reported that more than 50 percent of their 
equipment was over 10 years old. 

Technological obsolescence is the result of 
research; the greater the research, the faster 
the obsolescence. Consequently, fixed rates 
of depreciation are no longer practical. We 
believe that the rate at which an investment 
in equipment is written off should be left 
to the discretion of the company involved, 
rather than being dictated by the Govern- 
ment by law. 

A completely flexible depreciation policy, 
in which a business would be allowed to 
write off its investment at the pace it 
chooses, would offer these advantages: 

1. It is easy to apply, reducing to a min- 
imum accounting and tax audit procedures. 

2. It can be spelled out clearly in legis- 
lation. 

8. It is fair and equitable. 

4. Its effect is universal. 

We urge that the same policy be extended 
to newly acquired used equipment. The 
primary source of technological advancement 
for many small businesses is the rebuilt ma- 
chine which was turned in by a large com- 
pany for a new model. Extension of depre- 
ciation allowances for used equipment will 
not only help the small company to expand 
and modernize its operations; it will also 
provide a larger market for the machinery 
rebuilder, thereby creating more jobs in that 
industry. In turn, large companies will be 
encouraged to purchase new equipment be- 
cause their used machinery will have a 
higher trade-in value. 
CARRYBACK AND FORWARD OF 

CREDITS 

Many small businesses whose earnings vary 
widely from year to year are being penalized 
by our income tax structure. On earnings 
up to $25,000, corporations are taxed at a 
rate of 30 percent. When earnings exceed 
$25,000, the surtax becomes effective, result- 
ing in a rate of 52 percent. It is apparent 
that small corporations whose earnings fluc- 
tuate above and below $25,000 are subject to 
serious variations in taxes from year to year. 

For example, and this happens all too 
often, one corporation may earn $50,000 one 
year and nothing the next year. For the 
2 years, it pays a tax of $20,500 (all on the 
first year’s earnings). Another corporation, 
with earnings of $25,000 in each of 2 suc- 
cessive years, pays a total of only $15,000 
on the same 2-year total earnings. 

Such inequities can be easily eliminated 
by allowing corporations to carryback or for- 
ward any unused portion of their $25,000 
surtax allowance, We urge that the Internal 
Revenue Code be amended so that unused 
credits against the surtax allowance may be 
averaged, by permitting a carryback for 
3 years, and a carry forward for 5 years, 
TAX EXEMPTIONS FOR VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT 

PLANS 


Millions of Americans are now covered by 
company retirement plans and more are be- 
ing enrolled every year. Tax deductions are 
allowed for funds set aside for this purpose. 
Yet, professional men, and other who are 
self-employed, cannot make any tax deduc- 
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tions for amounts which they set aside for 
their retirement. In the interest of basic 
fair play, we urge legislation to correct this 
situation. Such legislation, which would 
permit tax deductions within reasonable 
limits for funds invested in qualified plans, 
would not be for “special interests.“ In- 
stead, it would amend a law which currently 
discriminates against a valuable and produc- 
tive segment of our economy. 

Every business has two partners. One is 
Government, which receives a major share 
of the business’ earnings through taxation. 
The second partner is labor. Sometimes, 
however, it seems that labor fails to recog- 
nize that it is a partner and acts as if it 
were a competitor. 

Unfortunately for small business, much 
labor is big,“ bound together in national 
and international unions which set their 
sights on big business. These unions over- 
look the fact that the small enterprise does 
not have the ability to absorb the high 
wages and consequent increased costs which 
the big business has. 

When the employees of a small business 
are represented by an industrywide union, 
neither the employees nor their employer 
have much to say about the terms of their 
agreement, which are dictated by national 
union policy. The small businessman is at 
a disadvantage at the bargaining table be- 
cause he cannot match the skill and ex- 
perience of the professional union negotia- 
tors. Labor and management go through 
the motions of bargaining, but the negotia- 
tions are often meaningless. Union monop- 
oly power is thereby exerting a squeeze on 
smaller businesses, since it is breeding a 
situation wherein the big corporations and 
unions sit down together and negotiate, 
while no one else has much to say. 
REGULATE MONOPOLISTIC PRACTICES OF BIG 

UNIONS 


At the end of the 19th century, the Gov- 
ernment took steps to curb the squeeze by 
big business, m the antitrust laws 
We submit that similar legislation, which 
will curb the squeeze by big unions, is long 
overdue. 

RESTRICTIONS ON COMPULSORY UNIONISM 


The source of union monopoly power is 
control of its members. Complete contro] 
is provided by compulsory unionism, as prac- 
ticed in the union shop, wherein a worket 
must join the union to keep his job. Once 
he is in the union, he is under pressure to 
follow the union line, whether or not he be- 
Ileves that it is contrary to his own best in- 
terests. We endorse the right of workers 
to join unions voluntarily for collective bar- 
gaining, but we believe that com 
unionism runs counter to American concepts 
and traditions of freedom. We urge the 
adoption of restrictions on the union shop 
and compulsory unionism in any form. 

BAN USE OF UNION FUNDS FOR POLITICAL 

PURPOSES 


We recognize the legitimacy of several of 
the weapons which labor uses for collective 
bargaining and to influence public opinion. 
However, we cannot see how any union can 
justify the use of its funds for political pur- 
poses, since this practice forces many union 
members to lend their financial support to 
candidates whom they personally oppose. 

We recognize the validity of the existing 
restrictions on the political activity of busi- 
ness, and we urge the extension of these 
restrictions to unions. 


RESTORATION OF INJUNCTIVE POWERS TO FEDERAL 
COURTS 

All too frequently, we see examples of 
strikes which get out of hand, resulting in 
intimidation and violence, because of a 
breakdown in local police powers. In these 
instances, injunctive procedures are needed 
to supplement local law enforcement. Yet, 
in these situations, it is almost impossible 
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for an employer to obtain an injunction 
from the Federal courts. 

Roadblocks should be removed from the 
path to injunctions in situations where they 
are clearly indicated. A complete ban on 
all forms of picketing would eliminate in- 
stances of intimidation and violence, but 
if this is not feasible, at least the present 
immunity of unions to injunctive procedures 
should be lifted. 

CONTINUE THE BAND ON SECONDARY BOYCOTTS 


Moves are currently being made to legalize 
secondary boycotts, as contemplated in the 
so-called “situs picketing” amendments to 
the Landrum-Griffin Act. We urge that all 
such attempts to weaken the act be re- 
jected, since we believe that restrictions on 
this particularly vicious form of blackmail 
should be tightened rather than relaxed. 

In the area of Government procurement, 
we wish to commend you for your awareness 
of the growing problem of small business. 
Small business has much to offer the Govern- 
ment, including know-how, flexibility, im- 
agination, and economy; yet, our share of 
Government procurement is falling instead 
of rising. 

We are encouraged to see the administra- 
tion taking steps to provide a greater share 
of Government contracts for small business. 
If the administration and Congress work to- 
gether to implement the President's directive, 
perhaps we can reverse the downward trend. 

As President Kennedy pointed out in his 
March 15 press conference, small business’ 
share of defense contracts in 1960 was $3.4 
billion, or 16 percent. In 1954, its percentage 
was 25.3 percent. A glance at the Depart- 
ment of Defense yearly figures since then 
shows the gradual downward trend. 

This trend is understandable when Depart- 
ment of Defense figures reveal that 73.4 per- 
cent of all defense procurement was awarded 
to 100 large companies. Furthermore, 50 per- 
cent was awarded to 25 corporations, and 5 
firms were awarded 25 percent of the con- 
tracts. 

We realize that the production of space 
age weapons requires enormously complex 
technology, and that large corporations are 
best equipped to handle their overall produc- 
tion. Nevertheless, small business can still 
play an important role in defense production 
as subcontractors and as suppliers of smaller 
hardware items, but it needs your help. 

STRENGTHEN SET-ASIDE PROGRAM 


SBA set-asides have increased slightly in 
effectiveness over the past few years, Yet 
they account for only 3.6 percent of defense 
spending. SBA’s authority in this area 
should be strengthened so that more op- 
portunities can be provided for small manu- 
facturers and construction firms. Certainly 
more than 3.6 percent of our defense spend- 
ing can be set-aside for qualified small busi- 
nesses. 

For example, in New England, we are ex- 
cited about the possibilities of the missile- 
site program. Each base consists of several 
subsites, all identical and covering an area of 
many square miles. If construction of all 
of the subsites is awarded as a single $70 
to $75 million contract, the small contractor 
is frozen out. Yet, if each subsite were let 
out as a separate $10 million contract, each 
job would be well within the capabilities of 
a smaller contractor. Since the subsites are 
identical, each contractor could work from 
the same specifications, producing identical 
results. It would not cost the Government 
any more to set aside such subsite contracts. 
As a matter of fact, competition produced 
by a greatly expanded list of bidders would 
probably reduce the cost. In New England, 
we place a high value on the personal in- 
terest and pride of workmanship of the small 
contractor, as well as on the efficiency of a 
small work force which is accustomed to 
working as a team. Although they cannot 
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always be measured in dollars and cents, 
these are valuable assets, when compared to 
the impersonal nature of the huge contract- 
ing firm which recruits hundreds of tempo- 
rary workers to handle a big contract. 
EFFECTIVE REPRESENTATION OF SBA IN 
PROCUREMENT AGENCIES 


We recognize that small business“ greatest 
potential is in subcontracting. For this 
reason, we urge that SBA be more effectively 
represented in procurement agencies to 
make sure that small business receives a 
fair share of subcontracts. 

Mr. Spencer M. Smith, Jr., of the Univers- 
ity of Maryland, while testifying recently 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, made a cogent 
observation. It was his opinion that, among 
other reasons, the inability of small firms to 
obtain prime and subcontracts, and the lack 
of an agency of sufficient power to consider 
Government procurement to this end, were 
preventing small business from participa- 
ting in any overall economic expansion. To 
this we say, “Amen.” 

We believe that SBA is the agency to do 
this job, but it needs sufficient authoriza- 
tion to perform it properly. An incentive 
should be offered to prime contractors to 
encourage more subcontracting. Also, Gov- 
ernment renegotiators should not penalize 
prime contractors who subcontract much of 
their work, as they are inclined to do, as 
compared to those who keep all of the work 
“tn house.” 


SBA APPROVAL OF FACILITIES CONTRACTS 


One of the major detriments to small 
business subcontracting is the issuance of 
“facilities contracts“ to major prime con- 
tractors without sufficient review of the 
available capabilities of small subcontractors 
in the same area. In many instances, the 
Government is providing capital funds to 
prime contractors for purchase and con- 
struction of facilities which are already 
available in competent small shops. If the 
prime contractor subcontracted some of his 
work to these small firms, such capital in- 
vestments would be reduced. As a result, 
not only would small business be strength- 
ened, but the contract could be completed 
at lower cost to the Government. 

SBA maintains lists of willing and able 
small shops for all kinds of work. We urge 
that SBA be authorize. to review all “fa- 
cilities contracts” to make sure the Govern- 
ment is not spending funds for facilities 
which are available from a small subcon- 
tractor. 

GREATER USE OF ADVERTISED BIDDING 


We wholeheartedly support the trend to- 
ward greater use of advertised bidding. We 
are aware of many small companies which 
are capable of performing at lower cost, 
contracts which are not even open to them 
for bidding. 

IMPROVE THE SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT 

PROGRAM 

We are pleased by the rapid progress which 
is now being made by the small business in- 
vestment program. Although it is in need 
of some improvements, it is becoming an 
excellent source of long-term and equity 
capital, and we are watching its progress 
with interest and pride. We urge continu- 
ance beyond June 30, 1961, of the present 
policies permitting SBA to make loans to 
SBIC’s and to State and local development 
companies. We are also supporting those 
amendments which are currently before Con- 
gress which will improve the Small Business 
Investment Act. 

RENEWAL OF THE SMALL BUSINESS RESEARCH 
GRANT PROGRAM 

We urge renewal and continuance of 
SBA's small business research grant pro- 
gram which began in 1959 and was later 
discontinued. The $2 million annual cost 
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Of this program is possibly the most fruitful 
investment which SBA can make. Studies 
Which have been produced in the past, and 
Potential studies which can be made in the 
future, are effective aids to small business, 
Since they probe areas that otherwise might 
Not be investigated at all. Small business 
needs this management research program. 


AID TO DEPRESSED AREAS 


Now that the depressed areas bill has been 
enacted into law, we hope that small busi- 
ness will be given an opportunity to partici- 
Pate to the full extent of its ability to make 
an effective contribution to the program. 


SUMMARY 


Give small business the tools and it will 
do the job. These tools can be classified in 
three broad areas: - 

1. Stimulus to increased investment. Cap- 
ital creation through plowback allowances 
and liberalized depreciation is a vital factor. 

2. Improvement of the labor climate. 
8 management will be investing capital 
in new equipment, the people who operate 
it must assume the responsibility of full 
Partners. 

3. Increase our share of the business which 
the Government generates. Small business 
dan make a vital contribution to our defense 
Posture, It is not asking for special privi- 
leges, but it does ask for equal opportunity 
for all businesses, regardless of size. 

SBANE appreciates the consideration you 
have shown to small business in the past, 
amd we offer our sincere thanks for the time 
and attention which you have given us to- 

y. May we look forward to continuing 
Cooperation between our association and the 

ngress of the United States. Thank you. 
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Quality Medical Care for the Aged: A 
General Practitioner’s View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


ga. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
oe the May 23 issue of Look maga- 
See Dr. Joseph R. Mallory, a general 
his Ctitioner from Mattoon, Ill., expresses 
501 f on the current proposal to 
Medical care for the aged under the 
str security system. Dr. Mallory 
Ame in his statement, the quality of 
free ben medical care under our present 
tion System and notes that the imposi- 
x of a compulsory health care pro- 
* under social security would result 
a lowering of this quality care. 

R would like, at this point, to place 

y ory's article in the RECORD: 

A FAMILY Docror’s FIGHT AGAINST 

SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 
(By Joseph R. Mallory, M.D.) 

who es Ross Mallory, 46, is a physician 
1 actices general medicine at Mattoon, 
well (Population 19,088). Civic-minded as 
Mattoon: good doctor, he has become one of 
zens s best-known and best-liked citi- 
he the past few months Dr. Mal- 
who he been one of hundreds of physicians 
county we been speaking at the request of 
Care 8 societies concerning medical- 
threat of ms of the aged. He warns of the 
such as socialized medicine at gatherings 
lunch, PTA meetings and business club 
cent} As a solution, he favors the re- 
y enacted Kerr-Mills law, which author- 
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izes the use of general tax funds of the Fed- 
eral and State governments; its provisions 
are to be locally administered and call for 
aid only to those aged who qualify. He dis- 
approves of the Kennedy administration's 
plan to pay for limited aid to all the aged 
under social security. Here, in question- 
and-answer form, Dr. Mallory gives his rea- 
sons.) 

Do you feel that medical care for the 
aged is a serlous national problem? 

I will have to give that question a qualified 
yes. I think we must assume there is a 
problem, although I'm inclined to the opin- 
ion that it has been exaggerated. Neverthe- 
less, we must recognize that it is impossible 
for all families to take care of their aged 
members and impossible for some of the 
elderly to take care of themselves adequately. 
Many of them must have help beyond them- 
selves and their families. 

The question, then, is how we are going 
to provide the financial assistance these peo- 
ple require? 

That is the heart of the problem, right 
there, 

The administration has proposed that 
health care for the aged be financed through 
the social security system. Why are you op- 
posed to this approach? 

I can think of many good reasons. To be- 
gin with, the administration proposal—the 
King bill now before Congress—is based on 
a double error. It assumes that most of the 
aged are in poor health and that most of 
them need help to meet the costs of medical 
care. This just isn't true. Some of our el- 
derly are in poor health, and some do have 
financial troubles. But most are healthy and 
in reasonably good shape financially. A num- 
ber of surveys back this up. 

Does this hold true in your community? 

Yes, and I suspect it holds true in most 
communities. 

You said you think the problem is ex- 
aggerated. In what way? 

Well, just look around for yourself. Some 
older people are millionaires. Some are com- 
fortably well off. Millions have some form 
of health insurance and private pension pro- 
grams. Some, of course, are poor—just as 
some young or middle-aged people are poor. 
I truly believe that anyone who really needs 
medical care in this country can get it re- 
gardless of his financial status. 

What about the health of the aged? Don't 
they require medical care more often than 
young people? 

Some do; some don't. I don't think the 
problem can be standardized to that extent. 
Some 70-year-olds play 18 holes of golf reg- 
ularly; others are spry enough, but prefer 
checkers, and still others are bedridden. 
Many of the ailments of the elderly would 
disappear if society stopped looking at them 
as castoffs, if these older people felt they 
were wanted and had a mission in life, Older 
folks are individuals, and their problems 
have to be solved on an individual basis. 
You can't answer all of their problems with 
a single solution. 

You obviously feel very keenly about this 
controversy Over medical care. Why do you 
feel so strongly about it? 

For a number of reasons. Most important, 
I think, is that I sincerely believe that the 
free practice of medicine, which has given 
our people the best medical care in the world, 
is in jeopardy. A physician's first concern is 
for his patients, and that concern goes be- 
yond the aches and pains of the people he 
treats. I'm convinced, along with most of 
my colleagues, that, unless the people really 
understand what's going on, we're liable to 
awaken some morning and find we've got 
socialized medicine. 

A number of countries have socialized 
medicine in one form or another. Why do 
you feel it would be bad here? 

There isn't any question in my mind that 
socialized medicine would endanger the 
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high quality of medical care we have been 
able to give our people in this country. If 
you want socialism, you've got to sacrifice 
much of your freedom. Government always 
exercises some kind of control any time it 
pays the bill. I think it is obvious the 
people’s health would suffer under a system 
of political medicine. The greatest strides 
in medical science in recent years have been 
made in the United States, where the pro- 
fession has been free to pursue its goals of 
better and better medical care for our peo- 
ple. In my opinion, we physicians owe an 
obligation to the American people to try to 
keep it that way. It's part of our duty as 
doctors. 

You see a threat of socialized medicine 
in the King bill. Sponsors of this adminis- 
tration proposal deny that it is. How do 
you back up the charge? 

You have to understand what the King 
bill would do. The Federal Government, 
among other things, would make direct pay- 
ments to hospitals for services to eligible 
patents, those over 65 on social security, But 
first, hospitals would haye to agree to abide 
by rules and regulations established by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
And the Secretary would have the power to 
set reasonable compensation that hospitals 
would receive. It seems clear to me that 
when the Government forces every wage 
earner to pay into the scheme, when Gov- 
ernment makes the rules for operating hos- 
pitals, sets the compensation and pays the 
bills, you've got socialized medicine for 
everybody who gets the service. 

Former Representative Aime Forand saw 
his bill for social security medicine as “a 
foot in the door.” He said We can expand 
the program after that.” The Socialist Party 
has said that the social security approach for 
medical care is socialistic, and they're for it. 
They're for it because it could be expanded 
easily into full-scale socialized medicine for 
everyone. 

Sponsors of the King bill have said it 
would guarantee free choice of physician and 
hospital. Do you disagree with that too? 

Yes, and I'll use my own community as an 
example to explain why. We have one hos- 
pital in Mattoon. Suppose, for some reason, 
any reason, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
toin, and Welfare refused to approve our 
hospital. This would mean that everyone in 
Mattoon on social security who needed hos- 
pitalization would have to go to some other 
city to get it if he wanted the Government 
to foot the bill. Wouldn't that be a denial of 
free choice of hospital? And if the family 
doctor of one of these patients wasn’t on the 
staff of the other hospital, wouldn't that 
deny the patient free choice of his physician? 
There are many one-hospital towns in this 
country that would be affected in the same 
way. 

Why are doctors opposed to the King bill, 
when its sponsors say they are not included 
in it? 

My answer is that physicians are included, 
specifically pathologists, radiologists, physi- 
atrists and anethesiologists working in the 
hospitals, along with interns and residents 
and those doctors serving the hospitals’ out- 
patient clinics. We realize that it would 
only be a short time until the program would 
be expanded to include all physicians and 
compel every man, woman, and child, regard- 
less of age, to come under the system. 

You agree there is a problem in financing 
medical care for the aged, If you object to 
the social security approach, how do you 
propose to meet the problem? 

We already have a better solution, the 
Kerr-Mills law for medical ald to the aged, 
passed by Congress last year. The medical 
profession supported this measure in Con- 
gress, and doctors are doing everything they 
can to get it into full swing in all the States. 

How does the Kerr-Mills law work? 

Federal funds are made available to the 
States to pool with their own money to 
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provide medical care to everyone over 65 who 
needs financial asistance. Each State, work- 
ing with local communities, decides who 
needs help. I figure we know more about 
our own problems in Mattoon than some 
Government employee way off in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The people who need our help are 
our neighbors. Their problems are our com- 
munity’s problems. 

What benefits are available under the 
Kerr-Mills law? 

They are practically unlimited. It de- 
pends on what each State legislature wants 
to provide. Benefits can include physicians’ 
services in the hospital, clinic, office or at 
home; hospital services; nursing-home care; 
physical therapy; laboratory, diagnostic and 
X-ray services; drugs prescribed by a physi- 
clan: home nursing, and a variety of other 
things, such as glasses, dentures and pros- 
thetic devices. 

Why do you say the Kerr-Mills law is 
better than the administration's social secu- 
rity approach to the problem of medical care 
for the aged? 

Kerr-Mills offers a full range of medical 
benefits to the needy and near needy over 
65 under a program administered by those 
best able to judge the needs of the elderly— 
the people back home. It would be cheaper 
and would do a better job of protecting tax 
money. 

The administration-sponsored King bill. 
on the other hand, would set up long-dis- 
tance control in Washington. Tax money of 
the working people would be used for the 
benefit of the rich as well as the poor. The 
bill would be discriminatory, because bene- 
fits would be available only to those on 
social security and denied to several million 
Americans who are not eligible for social 
security and never will be. The Kerr-Mills 
law, properly implemented by the States, 
would take care of everyone over 65 who 
really needed financial help. 

What would the King bill cover? 

Benefits would be limited to hospitaliza- 
tion, nursing-home care, home nursing and 
outpatient diagnostic services. It is im- 
portant to note also that those eligible for 
hospitalization would be required to pay 
$10 a day for the first 9 days in the hospital, 
a total of $90. That, along with other costs 
the patient would have to pay, would be a 
serious drain on the financial resources of 
many on social security. I think it should 
be clear that the King bill is not only in- 
adequate, but unnecessary. Kerr-Mills will 
do the job if given a chance. Already, 15 of 
the 50 States have passed enabling legislation 
to participate in Kerr-Mills funds. 

You say benefits would be available under 
the Kerr-Mills legislation to anyone over 
65 who needed financial help to meet his 
medical bills. How would need be decided? 

Well, some of the legislation sets standards 
of eligibility based on income and liquid 
assets. Some people would be completely 
covered, and others would be able to get 
part of their medical expenses. 

Eligibility would be based on a means test, 
then? 

Certainly. The idea is to help people who 
need help—not to waste the taxpayers’ money 
paying medical bills for those who can af- 
ford to pay their own way. And millions of 
older people in this country can afford to 
do so, including a great many drawing social 
security benefits. 

What is your answer to the charge that the 
Kerr-Mills law would force the older people 
5 F themselves before they could get 

elp 

I feel the charge is totally groundless. If 
anyone cares to study the plans already 
adopted by several States, he will find that 
there is protection of the assets of the people. 
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The means test has been called an affront 
to dignity, degrading to the individual. How 
do you feel about this charge? 

I imagine I feel the same way as any other 
American who gives the matter a little 
thought. To call the means test “degrading” 
is sheer nonsense. It has been an important 
part of the American economic and govern- 
ment system for a long, long time. 

What examples of the means test in gov- 
ernment and the economy do you have in 
mind? 

Public housing, for one. It is available 
only to those whose incomes are below a cer- 
tain amount. Veterans must prove need be- 
fore they can get free care in VA hospitals 
for non-service-connected disabilities. The 
social security system for everyone under 72 
links benefits to income. The means test in 
government is designed to protect against 
waste of tax money. You will find the 
means test in our private affairs too. Many 
labor unions base strike benefits on need. 
College scholarship applicants must demon- 
strate need. Our entire system of credit in 
this country is grounded on a means test, 
as it should be. Credit is limited by the 
ability to pay. 

The means test is neither degrading nor 
undignified. It is a wise protection for 
business, government, and the individual. 

In reference to the social security ap- 
proach, don't you feel there is some merit in 
the argument that social security provides 
an insurance system enabling working peo- 
ple in their productive years to save for their 
old age? 

Sure, if it were true—but it isn’t. It mis- 
represents the true nature of social security, 
suggesting that it is a program of prepay- 
ment of insurance costs, which it is not. 

How do you back up that statement? 

Well, in the first place, the U.S. Supreme 
Court, among other agencies of the Federal 
Government, has said social security is not 
a prepayment plan. It is clearly a pay-as- 
you-go program. It is distinctly different 
from voluntary private insurance, where re- 
serves and income have to match benefit 
obligations. 

Can you explore this subject a bit further? 

Gladly. I think it’s extremely important 
tor the American people to understand what 
social security really is and how it works. 
The fact is that the taxes taken from work- 
ers and their employers don't pay the work- 
ers“ own benefits; they pay the benefits of 
the people now getting social security. 

In other words, my generation will collect 
from our children and grandchildren, and 
they will collect from theirs. It’s important 
that we realize that if the social security 
program were ended today and Congress said, 
“We'll pay off just what we owe to everyone 
who has paid into social security up to to- 
day,” it would still cost more than $300 bil- 
lion to pay off the debt. If that happened, 
men and women not even born yet would 
be taxed to help pay the bill, and they 
wouldn't be getting a nickel themselves. 
Does that sound like an insurance program? 

What are you doing to get your message 
to your friends and neighbors in Mattoon? 

Well, I've talked to 20 or 30 different 
groups in the area, trying to impress on 
them the fact that any system of medical 
care financed through social security will in- 
evitably lead to complete socialization of 
medicine in this country. And can there be 
any doubt in anybody’s mind that once 
medicine is socialized, socialism will spread 
to every other aspect of American life? This 
is the insidious fact that must be brought 
home to every American. It is the reason I, 
along with hundreds of other physicians, am 
volunteering to speak out against this dan- 
ger to our way of life. 
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Prayer Before a Red Firing Squad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time, I would like to place in the RECORD, 
an article which appeared in the Au- 
burndale Star, Auburndale, Fla. The 
article appeared in the editorial column 
“An Editor's Notebook” and was written 
by my friend, John Lopp. It is entitled 
“Prayer Before a Red Firing Squad.” 

Mr. Lopp warns us that unless we are 
stirred from our complacency, our leth- 
argy, we may awaken to find that we 
have lost our heritage and our freedoms. 
Our national spirit has weakened. Un- 
less it is revitalized, unless we awaken 
to our strong faith in the philosophy of 
government which has made us a great 
Nation, we may find that it is too late 
to save America. 

I commend to your reading the edi- 
torial which follows: 

PRAYER BEFORE A RED FIRING SQUAD 
(By John D. Lopp) 

Dear Lorp: With the rattle of firing 
squads roaring in our ears, we come to you 
for the last time to ask your forgiveness— 
nòt so much for that which we have done as 
for that which we did not do, 

As we sit here awaiting our summons to 
the bullet-pocked wall where we shall 
breathe our last breath and look for the last 
time upward into the blue that only yester- 
day canopied a free, a strong and a vibrant 
Nation, we think of that bulwark of freedom 
that we once enjoyed and we ponder. 

What have we done to permit such a thing 
as is now happening to happen? 

And then, in the same breath, we answer 
our own query. 

We let America fall because we, and mil- 
lions like us, were too busy, too selfish and 
too unconcerned. 

It can't happen here,“ we told ourselves 
as free nation after free nation vanished be- 
hind the swelling tide of a godless philoso- 
phy of enslavement and degradation and an- 
nihilation 

But it has happened at last to us, just as 
it happened to the peoples of China and 
Poland and Korea and to the Hungarians and 
to those of Laos and as it happened in Cuba. 

It happened because we, and all too many 
Americans like us, refused to see, because 
we closed our eyes to the sure and certain 
pattern of deceit and of betrayal, because 
we listened, hopefully, and each time with 
believing, as the same old lies were pro- 
pounded and repeated, time after time, while 
new victims vanished behind that curtain 
that marks an end to all things that a free 
people hold more precious than life itself. 

We hoped, we temporized, we whistled in 
the dark. l 

We cringed before world opinion—an opin- 
ion made articulate and blatant by the voices 
of those who served the forces that sought. 
and have now accomplished, our destruction. 

We cringed, also, from voices from within, 
many, perhaps, mislead, but others serving 
those who plotted our enslavement and 
planned it all too well. 

We ignored our glorious heritage, we for- 
got those who dared defy a despotic monarch 
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to risk and, by that risking, to create a 
Shrine of freedom along the fringe of coast- 
Une of a new and unexplored continent. 

We forgot the men that followed, those 
Who pushed westward with long rifle and 
Powder horn to span the Mississippi and the 
Mountains and the plains and the deserts. 

We forgot the ringing phrases that in- 
Spired a budding nation. We forgot “Don't 
Give Up the Ship,” and “Millions for De- 
fense But Not One Cent for Tribute.” 

We forgot Nathan Hale and his regret that 
he had but one life to give for his country. 
We forgot the squint-eyed musketmen 
crouched behind crude barricades at Lexing- 
ton and Bunker Hill. We forgot the sulfer- 
ing at Valley Forge. 

We ignored the heroism of those who 
again fought the British in 1812 to guaran- 
tee our independence. We forgot that they 

faced tribulations and despairs—that 
y Saw their cities bombarded and their 
Capitol burned. 

We forgot that they did not falter any 
2 than did those of both the Blue and 

e Gray when called upon to defend those 
things, those principles, that they held dear. 
0 we forget the Maine and that charge 
12 & sun-baked hill. We forgot those that 

Ought in the mud and muck of the trenches 
World War I, just as we forgot those who 
mulowed the Stars and Stripes to every cor- 
2 ot the globe in another world conflict 
Ane the tyranny and the lust and the 

ate that we as a Nation could not counte- 
Or permit to blossom unchecked and 
uncontrolled. 

We forgot all those glorious sacrifices that 
ti ed our Nation the respect, the admira- 
bien and the envy of all less fortunate peo- 


We forgot tor many reasons. 
ian e forgot because we became apologetic 
tiene wealth, our power, and our concept 
at ‘oe We listened to those who scoffed 
of Merica, those who belittled us, made fun 
Us as money grubbers, as a nation grown 
Soft with luxury. 
sae believed those who told us that we 
Ould fail as a leader of nations unless we 
al all people to our standards and in 
lite the same yoice ridiculed our way of 
con dur patriotism, our once-deep-rooted 
ex Viction that our land was divinely guided 
= divinely inspired. 
tn listened to those who scoffed at our 
PY of morality, at our respect for, and 
of m ence in, the sanctity of the home and 
11 arriage. We followed those who cor- 
x Pted our literature with sex and hate and 
Sliness. 
in shouted down those who attempted to 
mitted us—we ridiculed, or at least per- 
the others to ridicule—and often silenced 
bl Voices of those whose warnings we 
ithely ignored. 
care we ignored the voices of those who 
with to speak because we were too busy 
Stalin opera and sick comics and in- 
large) ent payments to pay attention—but 


afraid. we ignored them because we were 


W. 
Tore 


in the SO many ostriches we buried our heads 
ign © sands of obliquity hoping that if we 
tains the ever expanding menace of the 
58 Red tide it would go away. 

© vacillated—we tem iced 

high-soun, e porized—we vo 
b 

the l oon 1 — 8 phrases in 
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ripped through once-free lands, engulfing 
state after state and nation after nation 
while we prattled of peace, 

Even after the crimson avalanche pushed 
across oceans to our very doorstep we vacil- 
lated, debated, feared the clamor of world 
opinion which echoed only the Judas-babble 
of those who would betray us. 

And then, at last, it was too late. 

No nuclear blasts wiped out the freedom 
won by Washington and John Paul Jones 
and Daniel Boone and Admiral Dewey and 
“Black Jack” Pershing and “Bull” Halsey 
and “Blood and Guts” Patton and all the 
others who led, or were lead, as America grew 
and became omnipotent. 

Our Nation fell because we stopped be- 
lleving in our destiny—because we apolo- 
gized for being rich and powerful among all 
nations. 

And, because we were afraid, we refused to 
read the all-too-plain handwriting on the 
wailing wall of inevitability. 

We, who were once strong, permitted our- 
selves to become weak with timidity. We 
who were once daring became over-cautious 
with doubts of our divinely ordained mis- 
sion. We, who were once boisterously loud 
in shouting the praises of our system of 
free enterprise and freemen, became mute 
and hushed as we apologized for that which 
our sacrifices and our labors, and the sac- 
rifices and labors of those who had gone be- 
fore us, had made possible. 

For that, Oh Lord, we ask your forgiveness 
as the tramp of the executioners pounds up 
the corridor to our cell door. 

Forgive us, and the tens of millions like 
us, who could have raised our voices when 
there was yet time to be heard—but who, 
instead, remained mute until it was too 
late—until it was far, far too late. 


The Buffalo Art Festival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on May 
14, 1961, the first United States- 
Canadian Art Exhibition was opened in 
Buffalo, N.Y., by representatives of the 
Fine Arts League of Buffalo and the 
Ontario Institute of Painters. The open- 
ing marked the beginning of National 
Art Week, and is part of the Art Festival 
in which 70 downtown Buffalo businesses 
are participating. 

Mr. Laszlo Szabo, president of the 
Fine Arts League, and Mr. Adrain 
Dingle, president of the Ontario Insti- 
tute of Painters, both expressed various 
views with respect to art and painting. 
Mr. Harlan J. Swift and Mr. Maurice 
Austin, as well as myself, participated in 
the opening ceremony. 

The principal address was delivered by 
Mr. W. K. Warrender, minister of 
municipal affairs, Province of Ontario, 
who represented Ontario Premier Leslie 
M. Frost. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, his address follows: 

Mr. Szabo, ladies and gentlemen, it is in- 
deed a great pleasure to be here today and 
to participate in the formal opening of this 
exhibition sponsored jointly by the Fine 
Arts League of Buffalo and the Ontario In- 
stitute of Painters. 
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Premier Frost, having had experience in 
international cooperation as Ontario's Pre- 
mier when the gigantic St. Lawrence Seaway 
was constructed, was quick to see the in- 
ternational aspects of this current exhibi- 
tion. 

He has charged me to convey to you his 
very best wishes for the success of this 
exhibition, and to congratulate both art 
organizations on their enterprise in joining 
forces to make it possible. 

It used to be thought that if all the 
world’s peoples spoke the same language, 
then they could always understand one an- 
other and would live in peace. The invention 
of Esperanto was one manifestation of this 
idea, 

Unfortunately although speedy translation 
service results in an almost instantaneous 
communication, it is now apparent that this 
does not result in people understanding 
each other. In fact it often happens that 
persons brought up in the same household, 
all speaking the same tongue since baby- 
hood, cannot understand each other's ideas. 

Is there then, any universal medium of 
communication? 


There may not be, but down through the 
ages art has provided the nearest approach 
to it. 

While art could not be expected to give 
you a lesson in calculus, it could and did 
evoke feelings of love and adoration, of de- 
light, of sympathy, of strength, and in fact 
almost the whole gamut of human emotions. 
A person did not even need to speak any 
language at all to feel the spell of the old 
Italian masters or of the later schools. Some 
schools tended to emphasize certain aspects 
of a situation, even to the point of cari- 
cature, but their pictures were basically un- 
derstandable even as they varied in handling. 
The painter and his audience were still in 
communication. 

Then there arose a situation which I am 
sure the older painters could never have con- 
ceived in their wildest moments. There 
arose a condition where a viewer would ap- 
proach a picture and after a period of be- 
wilderment would gasp, “It doesn't mean 
anything to me.” And this often happened 
even when the so-called painting was hang- 
ing the right way. 

But more surprising still, through in- 
genious publicity, the idea grew up that a 
picture need not, indeed should not, repre- 
sent anything recognizable. 

While there are undoubtedly many sincere 
nonobjective artists, still the trend has en- 
couraged a flood of painters who have little 
or no ability and few ideas, who rely on pure 
accident for whatever effects they are able to 
achieve. Worst of all their performance 
tends to destroy all artistic standards and 
to enthrone ugliness in their place. 

But everyone with any spirit must express 
his own feelings. Expression means life and 
joy; suppression means frustration and 
death. 

And so we have a group of painters in 
Ontario and a group of painters in Buffalo 
district whose very instinct impels them to 
study nature and to express its moods in 
terms that the common man can under- 
stand, not in the sense of preserving some- 
thing in the past, but of expressing today’s 
and tomorrow's ideas in such a way that the 
viewer may feel himself as part of the pic- 
ture. 

It is in this spirit, then, and with this de- 
termination, that members of these two art 
organizations have combined their efforts to 
present for your attention, a collection of 
paintings which, it is believed, not only 
reflect the canons of artistic excellence car- 
ried down through the centuries, but also the 
spirit of our world today. 
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Harper Lee’s Novel Wins Pulitzer Prize 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein an article from the 
Mobile Register dated May 2, 1961, with 
reference to Miss Harper Lee entitled 
“Harper Lee’s Novel Wins Pulitzer 
Prize.” Naturally, all of us in the First 
Congressional District of Alabama, of 
which Monroeville is a part, are quite 
proud of Miss Lee for winning this much 
desired prize on her first novel. 

May 8, 1961. 


Miss HARPER LEE, 
Monroeville, Ala. 

My Dran Miss LEE: All of us down in Ala- 
bama are quite proud of our Monroeville 
girl, who made good and who won the 1961 
Pulitzer Prize for fiction. 

I know that your father and your sisters 
and all the rest of your family are happy 
indeed that you have scored such a success 
on the first work that you ever published. 
Your experiences prove that patience and 
perseverance remove mountains. 

May God continue to bless you in your 
efforts, With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank W. BOYKIN, 
Member of Congress. 


[From the Mobile a Register, May 2, 
1961] 

ALaBAMIAN GETS ToP FICTION AWARD—HARPER 
Lee's NoveL WINS PULITZER Prme—Mon- 
ROEVILLE WRITER SCORES Bic Success WITH 
FIRST Book 
Harper Lee's novel “To Kill a Mocking- 

bird,” has won the 1961 Pulitzer Prize for 

fiction. 

The 35-year-old Pulitzer winner hails from 
Monroeville, Ala., and is a frequent visitor 
to Mobile. 

Her first novel, “To Kill a Mockingbird,” 
concerning a small southern town and its 
people is both a Reader’s Digest book-of-the- 
month selection and a Literary Guild choice. 

Motion picture rights for the novel have 
been acquired by a producer-director team, 
Alan Pakula and Robert Mulligan. They 
plan to visit Miss Lee in Monroeville where 
they will finish negotiations with a major 
company for a release and are expected to 
start filming this year. 

The candid and unassuming author is the 
daughter of A. C. Lee, Monroeville attorney 
and former publisher of the Monroe Journal. 

The announcement of the award came in 
an Associated Press dispatch from New York. 

Miss Lee’s family, in Monroeville, expressed 
delight at the selection. 

Her sister, Alice Lee, said, It's the most 
amazing news we could imagine. It is ab- 
solutely amazing, especially since it is her 
first novel.” 

A. C. Lee, 81, her father, and Alice operate 
their own law firm in Monroeville. They are 

ers. 

The whole town is excited over the an- 
nouncement.“ said Miss Lee. I can't do 
anything but answer the telephone. It's 
been ringing all afternoon. It just won't 
stop ringing. 

“You see, this is a small town and every- 
body knew Harper and the whole family. 

“I talked with her other sister, Mrs. H. 
Conner of Eufaula (Ala.), a little while ago. 
She is just as excited as we are. 

“And I've already talked with r twice 
from New York. She can't believe it either.“ 
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Monroeville, in south Alabama, has a pop- 
ulation of about 3,000. It is a rural commu- 
nity, and many claim it was the setting for 
Miss Lee’s novel, about the social problems 
of a small town. 

“That's something for a first novel,” said 
Alice Lee. “We know she would like to write 
another one, but this one has been so suc- 
cessful she simply hasn't had time to start 
another one.” 

“ALL THE War Home” PULITZER WINNER FOR 
DramMa—“MocKINGBIRD” HONORED 

New Tonk, May 2.— All the Way Home,” 
a play which almost closed the week it 
opened on Broadway, is the 1961 winner of 
the Pulitzer Prize for Drama. 

The play represented the first stage effort 
of Tad Mosel, 39, of New York, hitherto a 
television writer. It was based on the late 
James Agee’s Pulitzer Prize novel of 1958, 
“A Death in the Family.” 

Winner of the Pulitzer Prize for fiction is 

Lees “To Kill a Mockingbird,” a 
novel depicting a small Southern town’s 
struggles to solve its social problems, 

As in the case of Mr. Mosel and several 
others among the 15 Pulitzer recipients an- 
nounced yesterday, it was a first for the 35- 
year-old Miss Lee, a native of Monroeville, 
Ala. 

Although she had been writing things 
since she was 7, the novel was the first work 
she had ever published and emerged from 
a long and hopeless period of writing over 
and over again. 

TEXAS PAPER WINS AWARD 

The Pulitzer Prize gold medal for public 
service was awarded to the Amarillo Globe- 
Times, the first Texas paper to ever win the 
award. 

The medal, the top newspaper award of 
the year, was for the newspaper's successful 
campaign to erase corruption in local goy- 
ernment. Touched off by Editor Thomas 
Hazzard Thompson, the effort resulted in a 
law enforcement shakeup and election of a 
reform slate of officials. 

Lynn Heinzerling, 54, of the Associated 
Press won the prize for international re- 
porting. Mr. Heinzerling, a native of Bir- 
mingham, Ohio, who has been in foreign 
service since 1938, was honored for his 
coverage of Africa, including pioneer report- 
ing during the early days of the Congo 
crisis. 

The prize for national reporting went to 
Edward R. Cony, 38, news editor of the 
Wall Street Journal, for his “analysis of a 
timber transaction which drew the atten- 
tion of the public to problems of business 
ethics.” The transaction involved the 
Georgia-Pacific Corp., the Nation’s No, 1 
plywood producer. 

PRIZE FOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Yasushi Nagao, 30, of Tokyo, became the 
first foreigner in the 45-year history of the 
prizes to win the award for photography. 
Only two foreigners ever won Pulitzer Prizes 
before—the first in history in 1917, and the 
other in correspondence in 1934. 

Mr. Nagao, of the Tokyo newspaper Main- 
ichi, was cited for his dramatic picture of 
the assassination last October 12 of Japan- 
ese socialist Inejiro Asanuma. It was dis- 
tributed in this country by United Press 
International, thus making Mr. Nagao eli- 
gible for the prize. 

The editorial writing award went to Wil- 
Ham J. Dorvillier, 53, editor and publisher 
of the San Juan (Puerto Rico) Star, 
founded a little more than a year ago and 
owned by Cowles Magazine, Inc. 

Mr. Dorvillier, a native of North Adams, 
Mass., and a newspaperman for 26 years, 
won the prize for editorials criticizing the 
Catholic bishops of Puerto Rico for a pas- 
toral letter forbidding Catholics to vote for 
the Popular Democratic Party of Gov. Luis 
Munoz Marin. Mr. Dorvillier, a Roman 
Catholic, wrote 20 ediforials. Mr. Munoz 
Marin's party won the election. 
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Sanche de Gramont, 29 of the New York 
Herald Tribune, won the prize for local 
reporting under pressure of edition time. 
A native of Switzerland, now assigned to 
Paris by his newspaper, he was selected for 
his story of the death of Baritone Leonard 
Warren on the stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, March 4, 1960. 

The prize for local reporting where dead- 
line pressure was not a factor was won by 
Edgar May of the Buffalo (N..) Evening 
News, also a native of Switzerland. Mr. 
May, 31, conducted a six-month study of 
the cost and other problems of adminis- 
tering public welfare. He spent three 
months as a caseworker for the Erie County 
Department of Social Welfare. The series 
was entitled “Our Costly Dilemma.” 

The cartoon award went to Carey Orr, 71. 
a cartoonist for the Chicago Tribune since 
1917. The award was for the Ada, Ohio, 
native's long and distinguished service in his 
field as exemplified by a cartoon last October 
8 captioned “The Kindly Tiger.” It showed 
a tiger representing communism licking its 
lips over the figure of Africa emerging to 
freedom. $ 

Except for the gold medal award—which 
carries no cash—all journalistic citations 
carried prizes of $1,000. Those in arts and 
letters were worth $500 each. 

SET UP BY JOSEPH PULITZER 

The Pulitzer Prizes, set up by the late 
newspaper publisher Joseph Pulitzer in a be- 
quest to Columbia University, are awarded 
annually by the trustees of the university 
on recommendation of an advisory 
made up mainly of newspaper executives. 

Besides fiction and drama, awards in the 
field of arts and letters were made in the 
areas of history, biography, poetry and music- 

Herbert Feis, 68, of York, Maine, won the 
prize for history for “Between War and 
Peace: The Potsdam Conference.” It was the 
latest in a long series of published works by 
the New York city native, going back to 1930. 

David Donald, 41, of Princeton, N.J., won 
the award for biography for his “Charles 
Sumner and the Coming of the Civil War,” 
a study of one of the foremost anti-slavery 
voices in the North. 

The prize for poetry went to Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley, 56, of Larchmont, N.Y., for Times 
Three: Selected Verse From Three aig 

Walter Piston'’s “Symphony No. 7" brought 
him the prize for music. The symphony was 
commissioned by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Association and was first performed by that 
group last February 10. Mr, Piston, 67, of 
Belmont, Mass., also won the Pulitzer Musio 
Award in 1948, for his “Symphony No. 3.” 

A special citation was bestowed by the 
Columbia trustees on The American Herit- 
age Picture History of the Civil War,” which 
covers the war's history in pictures, maps. 
sketches and text. 

The mammoth volume was prepared by 
the book division of the American Heritage 
Publishing Co., Inc., with narrative by Bruce 
Catton, a 1954 Pulitzer Prize winner in his- 
tory. Eight researchers, writers and artists 
provided background for the book. 


The Agriculture Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Agriculture Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee, I wish to 
call the following article from the May 
10 issue of the Chicago Tribune by Wal- 
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ter Trohan to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 

WASHINGTON, May 9.—The House Agricul- 
ture Committee is holding hearings on an 
Overall farm bill, a most complicated measure 
with far-reaching implications because it 
Would supposedly let farmers write their 
Own tickets but actually puts final power in 
the hands of Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman 


The bill, by which the administration 
hopes to discharge its campaign promises to 
solve the farm problem, is a 79-page affair 
which covers the soil front. Charles B. 
Shuman, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, says it will give Freeman 
absolute control over agriculture. 

There is something for every farmer in 
the measure, from a low interest program to 
build farmhouses and irrigation ditches to 
Crops themselves. The home and irrigation 
loans would be paid over a 40-year period 
With the interest rate no higher than 5 
Percent. = 

The measure would expand the power of 
farm cooperatives, which many businessmen 
consider too big at present. There is a pro- 
Sram for setting up food reserves in so- 
Called underdeveloped countries and much 
more. Of course, the costs will fall, where 
they always come to rest, on the American 

ayer. 

PLAN REVIVAL OF PAYROLLER VOTE FORCE 


Plans are to revive the field committee 
et up to administer many items of the bill. 
This spells a return to a program that will 
replace approximately 50,000 field committee- 
men on the Federal payroll, where they can 
be expected to constitute the potent political 
force they were back in the days of such 
Democratic Agriculture Secretaries as Henry 
Baues. Claude Wickard, and Charles 

annan. The boost in administrative costs 
Would be about $250 million a year. 

Whether or not this will be approved by 
Congress, it is evident Freeman wants to 
chi te farm production and prices. His 
ne. ef economic adviser is Willard Cochrane, 

the University of Minnesota, who was 

nmnedy's farm adviser during the campaign 

Who proposed the concept of parity in- 

dome which would be even higher than parity 
Price for farmers. 

tho tring the campaign, farm economists in 

© Department of Agriculture said the 

e formula would mean a 10-cents-a- 

pound jump in the price of hogs, a 17-cents- 

Pound increase for chickens, and a 19-cent- 
rey in eggs, with other food prices Jump- 
fine Proportion. The Department said the 

Would raise food costs for consumers 
y almost 25 percent. 
eee first major piece of farm legislation 
ul. 5 the New Frontier was the feed grain 
Which gave the Department authority 
control production and price of corn and 
und, Sorghums. If the overall farm bill now 
5 goes through, Freeman 
to promote the farm 
Parity income due ; 
VOTE TO RAISE CHICAGO FOOD PRICES 


To win, Freeman ls counting on the su 
. p- 
oe many big city Congressmen, who 
Sake nothing about the farm problem, but 
Tent ly for more and more Govern- 
r Omination over farmers, even though 
SN oie Gee means higher food prices 
enterprise mstituents and less and less free 

The margin for passage on the feed 

grain 
ms last March 9 was furnished by Chicago's 
ae erste Congressmen. Led by the dean 
e city’s delegation, THomas J. O'BRIEN, 
8 of Iilinois, all 10 Chicago Demo- 
went down the line for the measure 
202 Passed the House by a vote of 209 to 
Had the Chicago Democrats voted 
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against the measure, it would have lost 212 
to 199. 

Undoubtedly, House leaders are counting 
on Chicago’s Democrats, as well as those of 
other large cities, to go down the line again 
when the big farm bill comes up for a vote. 
In view of the prospective higher food prices, 
interference with the operations of mer- 
chants and traders of Chicago, and damage 
to the free-trade system generally, it seems 
strange that Chicago Democrats are so loyal 
to the ideas of Professor Cochrane and 
Secretary Freeman. 


Each Retreat Under New Isolationict- 
Pacifist Pressure Increases Danzer of 


War and Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by William 
S. White from the Washington Star of 
May 17, 1961: 

New ISOLATIONIST-PACIFIST Group PERILING 
NATION IN DELUSION THAT ALL Force, EVEN 
FOR RIGHT Is EVIL 

(By William S. White) 


American foreign policy stands at the most 
fateful crossroads since the old isolationists 
and pacifists narrowly failed two decades ago 
to prevent this country from joining in the 
resistance to the Nazis and Fascists. 

This movement honestly believed itself 
dedicated to peace“ and to America First. 
But had it had its way America would have 
finished not first but rather third—the third 
victim, after Britain and France, of an anti- 
human force centered in Adolf Hitler, 

Now there has arisen to frightening influ- 
ence a new American isolationism, a new 
American pacifism, which may well destroy 
the capacity of the United States to resist 
the equally antihuman force of international 
communism. e 

In one way, indeed, the danger is greater 
now than then. For the old isolationists, 
the old pacifists, at least did not deny their 
isolationism, their pacifism. But the new 
isolationism will not acknowledge itself for 
what it is. The new pacifism will not ad- 
mit, even to itself, that the inevitable end 
of its reasoning is the surrender of one antl- 
Communist position after another until 
there will be at last no place left for the 
West to turn and stand its ground. 

Instead, the neo-isolationists, the neo- 
pacifists, put the plain meaning of their 
policies under a bland, superior cloud of 
self-deluding talky-talk. They do not 
simply say flatly that we should take no risk 
in this world—not in Cuba, not in Laos, not 
anywhere—and let it go at that. 

With that kind of candor, the issues could 
at any rate be met headon. Rather, they 
argue, for example, simply that Cuba is not 
really a threat to the United States, in spite 
of the public alliance with the Soviet bloc 
publicly proclaimed by Fidel Castro. Cuba 
is only peripheral, though Cuba lies 90 miles 
from the American shoreline and though for 
the first time in our nationhood an aggres- 
sive international power has an undeniable 
lodgment of this hemisphere. 

So it is with Laos, Loas is not really worth 
any risk, either. We are held to be inter- 
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fering there in local politics, or something or 
the other. 

Again, the preconditions for fair debate are 
denied for lack of candor among the new 
isolationists, the new pacifists. For nearly 
all those who now declare that Castro offers 
no great danger to us were in the forefront 
of those who built up the dictator, Castro, 
with almost hysterical hosannas, in the first 
place. He is in part their own creation. 
This truth they cannot admit without ad- 
mitting their share of responsibility. So 
what is a truth becomes, to them, no truth 
at all. 

The new isolationists, the new pacifists, 
have honorable motives. But at the very 
bottom they are also men caught by a dan- 
gerous and shallow myth exploded way back 
in Hitler's time for all mankind to see. This 
is the delusion that all force is always evil 
(and all generals always stupid) even when 
only force is left to defend right and justice. 
It is the delusion that only diplomacy and 
negotiation are acceptable weapons. 

So we fail In Cuba, because we dare not 
risk direct action and thus the censure of 
the neolsolationists, the neopacifists, in this 
and other countries. So our Secretary of 
State refuses one day to sit down at Geneva 
with Communist gunmen and next day 
agrees to sit down with them, under pressure 
of the neopacifists in England, in France, 
and here. 

It is easy to laugh aside those who object 
to these surrenders. It is only necessary 
to suggest that we are simply naive, excita- 
ble men, flag wavers and warmongers. But 
Just es Hitler tragically fooled the old isola- 
tionists and pacifists, Khrushchev is tragi- 
cally fooling this new lot. 

So President Kennedy faces a great im- 
perative of history. He must soon free him- 
self of every shadow of the influence of this 
new lot, or this country is going down the 
drain—and so is his administration in the 
long book of that history. 


We Must Intervene in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the commit- 
tee on Pan American Policy, headed by 
Harold Lord Varney, is making every ef- 
fort to awaken American people to the 
danger of a Communist Cuba. The fol- 
lowing news release was issued by this 
Committee on May 2: 

Wer Must INTERVENE IN CUBA 


The Nation is stunned by the events in 
Cuba, It is not enough to recognize that 
we have suffered a shattering prestige defeat. 
What is important is that we must not ac- 
cept the defeat as irretrievable. 

There is no mystery about why we lost. 

We have failed in Cuba, just as we failed 
in Korea, because we did not fight to win. 
With all the ace cards in our hand, we did 
not choose to play them. We resorted to the 
subterfuge of an exile’s Invasion instead of 
facing the situation squarely ourselves. And 
in consequence, we have given the contempt- 
ible Castro an opportunity to claim victory 
over the United States, when we could have 
crushed him like a cockroach. 

Why did we do this senseless thing? 

The reason can be found in the hangman's 
noose of treaties, commitments, and renun- 
ciations which we have put ourselves into in 
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Latin America during the last two decades, 
in an effort to win friendship. Ina practical 
situation, like that of Cuba, these commit- 
ments fetter us hand and foot. 

Let us face the bitter truth. The whole 
OAS apparatus, into which we marched so 
hopefully in 1952, has become a millstone 
about the neck of the United States. It 
cannot act promptly and decisively when we 
need it. It stops us from acting alone. 

Moreover, it provides an easy alibi to ir- 
resolute men in Washington to shirk hard 
decisions. To every realistic proposal, they 
have the ready answer that we must not 
offend our Latin American allies. And so 
we flirt with catastrophe rather than hurt 
Latin American feelings. 

President Kennedy is not to blame for the 
Cuban debacle. He inherited the whole fan- 
tastic spider web of treaties and self-imposed 
restraints from his predecessors. 

But now that he knows that he cannot 
win battles hog-tied to the OAS, he has no 
other practical choice but to goit alone. To 
do nothing, to allow the virus of Castroism 
to continue to spread in this hemisphere, 
would be the most craven form of defeatism. 
President Kennedy must act, and he must be 
prepared to act alone. 

Cutting through all the moldy phrases of 
the ideologues, the logic of the situation Is 

lain. 
= Notwithstanding his statement of April 12, 
President Kennedy must intervene in Cuba 
with American forces. If we stop to haggle 
over legalities, we are lost. If our Latin 
American allies will intervene with us, we 
will welcome them. If they will not, we 
must act alone. Above all, we cannot wait 
for a decision in the OAS, for it will never 
come. 

We must intervene in the full knowledge 
that our action will be denounced and 
abused by the whole professional anti- 
Yankee wolfpack in Latin America. But if 
we lose to communism—which we certainly 
will if we do not immediately clean up 
Castroism—we will be abused even more 
venomously, and despised to boot. At least 
we can now have the compensation of 
victory. 

President Kennedy can place his name in 
the illustrious roll of Presidents who were 
not afraid to act in a crisis. He has the 
opportunity in Cuba. 


Income Tax Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing in the House of Rep- 
resentatives two bills which, in my opin- 
ion, will do much to provide some small 
measure of relief to the American tax- 
payer. 

The first bill provides that an exemp- 
tion from income tax in the case of re- 
tirement annuities and pensions, up to 
the amount of $2,500, would be granted. 
This legislation is introduced with the 
thought in mind that our elder citizens 
must be given a helping hand in meeting 
the current high cost of living. Many 
of them have been endeavoring to live 
on fixed incomes for a number of years, 
and with the continued upward spiral of 
living costs, this has made their situa- 
tion a desperate one. Many of them 
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have been forced to seek work to sup- 
plement their annuities or pensions, and 
with the unemployment situation as 
critical as it has been in the last several 
years, finding a suitable position has not 
always been possible or easy. 

The second bill would increase the 
present personal income tax exemption 
of a taxpayer from $600 to $1,000, in- 
cluding the exemptions for a spouse, a 
dependent, and for old-age and blind- 
ness. The present $600 exemption is 
absolutely outdated and totally unrealis- 
tic today, having been put into effect a 
number of years ago when living ex- 
penses were considerably lower. 

The tax laws have placed a heavy and 
onerous burden on our taxpayers, par- 
ticularly those in the lower- and middle- 
income brackets, and I believe that a 
liberalization of these laws is long 
overdue. To increase the present ex- 
emptions will place more money in the 
hands of the consumer, and in turn will 
stimulate our economy. 


A Salute to the Memory of Senator 
George W. Norris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered by J. L. Robertson, member 
of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, at the George W. 
Norris National Centennial Conference, 
in Washington, D.C., on May 16, 1961. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A SALUTE TO THE MEMORY OF SENATOR GEORGE 
W. Norris 


(By J. L. Robertson, Member of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
at the George W. Norris National Centen- 
nial Conference, Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C., May 16, 1961) 

This is that unusual occasion when one 
can use a hackneyed phrase with genuine 
meaning and sincerity, as I do in saying Iam 
very glad of the opportunity to join with the 
rest of you in paying tribute to a great 
man—a man who on a number of occasions 
was singled out by that knowledgeable 
group, the Washington press correspondents, 
as the Nation’s most effective U.S. Senator. 

I am glad to be a part of a gathering of 
people who seek to honor this man and at 
the same time recall to all Americans the 
character, the foresight, imagination and 
wisdom, the courage, integrity, and tenacity 
that were his, in the hope that more people 
will be inspired to follow the example he 
set for us. 

Senator Norris is known chiefly for his 
efforts in the fields of conservation and de- 
velopment of natural resources, his tireless 
work in behalf of the “common man,” his 
powerful espousal of the cause of labor in 
days when it was downtrodden and fighting 
for greater recognition and greater par- 
ticipation in the fruits of productivity, and 
his valiant and never faltering battle for 
good government. 
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Everyone then on the scene remembers his 
famous spider-web speech, in which he 
traced the interlocking ties of large institu- 
tions and the resulting concentration of 
power m the hands of a relatively small 
number of persons, his efforts in support of 
the antitrust laws, his ferocious castigation 
of Government officials who flirted with con- 
flicting interests, and his long and bitter 
fight to prevent Muscle Shoals from being 
turned over to private interests for private 
gain, which culminated in the establishment 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Everyone knows of the role played by 
Senator Norris in conenction with the TVA, 
the REA, the Norris-La Guardia Act, Tea- 
pot Dome, the impeachment of Judge Robert 
W. Archbold, the lame-duck amendment to 
the Constitution, which was designed to 
prevent Members of Congress from legislat- 
ing after others had been elected to replace 
them, and the unicameral legislature of the 
State of Nebraska. 

Everyone knows of all these landmarks 
of his career, and not one of them is espe- 
cially associated with banking. Hence, you 
may wonder how a governor of the Federal 
Reserve System fits into the picture. 

Certainly I am not here because of the 
fact that my hometown, Broken Bow, Nebr., 
was, I regret to say, also the home of an 
obscure grocer with the same name as Sena- 
tor Norris, who was persuaded by unscrupu- 
lous politicians to try to run for office against 
the Senator and thus confuse the voters 
enough to bring about the election of a third 
man, Fortunately for the country, that ef- 
fort failed and the other George W. Norris 
went to jail. 

I knew Senator Norris better than most of 
you because of an interlocking relationship 
between the Norris and Robertson families. 
During the most formative years of my life, 
I had the privilege of listening to him tell 
of the experiences of his life that left on him 
the greatest imprint, as well as those things 
that concerned him most: the spelling bees 
in the country school, the rural debating so- 
cieties in which he developed his forensic 
abilities, the difficulties (and pleasures) of 
working his way toward a legal education, 
the roughness of his teaching experience in 
the far northwest, the hardships involved 
in eking out a bare living as a young lawyer, 
and his trials and tribulations on the bench 
and in Congress, 

I often wish I had a tape recording of his 
tales of the infighting that accompanied 
his efforts to curb concentrations of power 
and to save for the Nation its vast reservoir 
of natural resources. I can still hear him 
telling about the way he was chastised by his 
party when he bucked and defeated the ma- 
chine that had, until then, enabled Uncle 
Joe Cannon to rule the House of Represent- 
atives like a czar. And I never will forget his 
description of the pressures brought to bear 
to dissuade him from crossing party lines 
and supporting the nomination of Louis 
Brandeis to the Supreme Court. Later, of 
course, everyone came to understand that 
Senator Norris was not amenable to pres- 
sures. 

The stories he told of his childhood, his 
early law practice, his years as a judge and 
as a legislator, were entrancing. They were 
more than that. They inspired one and left 
him with the conviction that public service is 
one of the highest forms of human 
endeavor—trustrating at times, but highly 
rewarding. This is perhaps the real reason 
why I feel fortunate to have been able to 
serve the people of our country for 34 years; 
why I feel sure that if I could relive my life 
I would again try to follow in his footsteps 
by using whatever abilities I possess in the 
interests of efficient public service. 

Senator Norris was one of the noblest men 
ever produced in this country, certainly the 
greatest Senator to come from Nebraska, and 
one of the Nation's greatest. In his day, he 
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Was the conscience of the Senate and, in a 
very real sense, the conscience of all his 
fellow Americans. He was a truly inspiring 
example of the highest type of public 
Servant, 

He was one of those rare public figures 
Whose stand on controversial questions was 
never in doubt. He never hid behind equivo- 
cation or doubletalk, sham or pretense. 
One familiar with his record could almost 
always forecast his position, yet whenever 
he rose to speak in the Senate chamber on 
an important question of public policy, it 
Was astonishing to see how both the floor 
and the galleries would fill up with people 
anxious to hear the clear, plain way he would 
Present his views—views that his hearers 
knew were based on conviction. He had 
Breat presence, as many of you will recall, 
and he spoke in a deep arresting voice. His 
Speeches were never ghosted. Ideas he might 
obtain from others, although he had plenty 
of his own, but his manner of expressing 
them was always original and always bore 

own stamp. 

This personal relationship explains in part 
Why I am here today. But I would feel re- 
miss if I did not call attention to a little- 
re chapter of Senator Norris’ legislative 


Today we have Federal insurance of bank 
deposits, which has become one of the ac- 
cepted facta of life. Today the common man 
deposits his money, with calm reliance on 
this fact, in any of the country's 13,000 

banks. He no longer goes to bed 

With the awful fear that tomorrow bis bank 
May be closed and his life savings gone—a 
fear experienced by many Americans before 
the law was efiacted in 1933. Few people 
that more than a quarter century 
farller—in 1907—Senator Norris was spon- 
Soring in the House of Representatives a pro- 
Posal to provide just such insurance for de- 
pata in national banks. If enough other 
qotlators had his wisdom and 
3 it is probable that we would have 

Voided the banking collapse of a generation 
roe all the misery and suffering it en- 


of arthermore, not many people are aware 
on} e fact that Senator Norris was one of 
D y thres Republican Senators who broke 
wee Tanks on December 23, 1913, and joined 
Fed & majority of Democrats to pass the 
eral Reserve Act, which is the key pillar 
Whi ne country’s monetary structure. He 
. joined by fellow Republicans Wesley 
€s of Washington and John W. Weeks of 
P usetts and one Progressive, Miles 
8 exter of Washington. In voting for 
Federal Reserve Act, the Senator not only 
5 to follow a different course from that 
2 by his party, he also had to stand 
Serene t those with whom he had even 
Foll Ber ties, his usual allies, liberals like La 
ao of Wisconsin and Borah of Idaho. 
wht the beginning of the institution with 
1 ch I am associated. 
Gane the memory of Senator Norris and 
ss the wish that he could know of the 
sient times I have sought his assistance— 
ing tance which has always been forthcom- 
xt the mantle in my office stands his 
1 "ai phed picture. Time and again, when 
Vinee x been faced with a difficult problem, I 
War pound myself looking at him and in a 
dose core his advice, Usually he will look 
and counsel me this way: 


„be sure you have the facts. Sec- 
Nace 1 5 what you think is right, fair, and 
Ne or the welfare of all the people not 
stake one whose special interests are at 
—— And then, after your decision is 
the e, stand up for it, even if alone, and let 
chips fall where they may.“ 
un ould there be a better standard for pub- 
Service—or for life itself? 
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Alcohol on Airlines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


Or IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, on May 
1 I introduced a bill to prevent the serv- 
ing or consumption of hard liquor aboard 
commercial passenger aircraft. For sev- 
eral years I have been concerned with 
this problem, not only because of the 
inconvenience that a drunk causes to 
the stewardesses and to his fellow pas- 
sengers, but mainly because of the po- 
tential danger that an inebriated pas- 
senger may create in a high altitude, 
fast flying commercial jet aircraft. 

As I have traveled back and forth 
across our Nation by way of commercial 
airlines, I have questioned the stew- 
ardesses about their attitude on this sub- 
ject. Without a single exception these 
stewardesses have told me—and I wish 
to emphasize that these girls are prod- 
ucts of our jet age and are fine examples 
of typical American womanhood; they 
certainly are not prudish, narrowminded 
nor old fashioned—that they are op- 
posed to the serving of alcoholic bever- 
ages on airlines in which they are flying 
as stewardesses. 

I feel that this bill is worthy of con- 
sideration and enactment into law. 

I would like at this point to include in 
the Recorp a column entitled High Alti- 
tude Liquor” from the Christian Science 
Monitor of May 12, 1961: 

Hicw ALTITUDE Liquor 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

Cricaco.—It is possible now to provide a 
progrees—or lack of pi report on the 
problem of drinking aloft as affected by the 
jet age and a year-old rule of the Federal 
Aviation Agency. 

One small hope has emerged for the pas- 
senger who desires a diquor-free flight: A 

trend to the scheduling of short- 
haul, piston-powered, economy trips in 
which liquor is not served. 

A passenger who is willing to pass up the 
speed of jet service can—in the more highly 
populated areas of the United States—assure 
himself of a trip in which he does not en- 
counter the drinking that he would find in 
the faster, plusher air service. 

This is for trips of no more than 100 or 
200 miles, of course. Between, say, Detroit 
and Cleveland, or Toledo and Chicago. But 
if a passenger would be willing to take a 
number of landings enroute, he probably 
could pick his way across the country (in 
the Eastern United States) in a series of 
liquor-free flights. 

Otherwise, the prospects for those who 
would avoid the service of liquor aboard their 
flight are bleaker than they have ever been 
in the history of commercial airline service 
in this country. 

All the major airlines now make liquor 
available on their jet runs. Delta was the 
last to hold out, but now Delta has capitu- 
lated—giving in to what it terms the com- 
petition from the other airlines. 

It was National and Northwest Airlines 
that started the serving of liquor aloft, some 
years ago. One by one the other airlines 
followed, some (notably United and Delta) 
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asserting that they would prefer that Houer 
not be served. 

Opposition to the serving of Uquor aloft 
is still expressed by airline pilots and the 
stewards and stewardesses. But thelr voice 
is not as strong as it was a few years ago. 

Rowland K. Quinn, Jr., president of the 
Airline Stewards & Stewardesses Association, 
says that once again this year there will be 
bills in Congress which propose the outlaw- 
ing of drinking aloft. But he now says: 

“I don't think we are going to get any relief 
through legislation in the possible future.” 

Protests still come in from the hostesses, 
who find the jet age no better than the pis- 
ton age—in terms of their liquor problems. 

Reports one stewardess. “This liquor prob- 
lem is getting real terrible * * We aren't 
getting cooperation. * * * Yet if we don't 
try and control it, we get burned. * * *” 

Mr. Quinn says that the so-called liquor 
code is unenforceable. “We are told that our 
stewardesses are not to serve any passenger 
more than two drinks; yet in planes that 
have upward to 125 passengers, It is imposai- 
ble for our girls to keep track of drinks. 

“Furthermore, those who are drinking 
heavily use all sorts of artifices to get more 
drinks—getting someone elee to get them a 
drink, etc.” 

Of these difficulties a stewardess reports: 

“A number of incidents where passengers 
tried to get a third drink by devious means 
took place on this flight. 

“One man who was sleeping during our 
cocktail service before dinner awakened 
to order a martini as we were starting dinner. 

“Miss D. brought him the drink, and upon 
her return discovered the passenger next to 
him drinking the martini. He had already 
had two drinks. Another couple whom she 
had served two drinks stopped me for an- 
other. I asked if they had one or two, and 
they sald ‘One.’ I discovered the mistake 
too late. 

“This is nothing new.” i 

Another stewardess an incident in 
which she came to blows with an intoxicated 
and obnoxious pasrenger. 

What of the “feeder” lines that bring pas- 
sengers short distances to and from the jet 
service? One stewardess from a feeder line 
says: They say we don’t have liquor on our 
planes. That's funny. I get all the drunks 
that come in from United and American and 
Braniff.” 

Yet, in all this Mr. Quinn sees one ray of 
hope. “Speed of arrival in these jets,” he 
says, “gives these passengers less time to get 
drunk,” 


Thus, it may well be that the swift jets 
of the future will whisk the passengers across 
the country so fast that they will hardly 
have time to take off their hat and coat, let 
alone have their drinks. 

A big problem that remains, even with 
faster service, is the passenger who already 
has been drinking before he gets aboard. 

Mr. Quinn says that the airlines let drunks 
or near drunks on the planes on not infre- 
quent occasions. And he says that his stew- 
ardesses cannot be expected to handle the 
problems these passengers present. 

Addressing itself to passenger drinking, 
an airline letter to flight attendants says: 
“There is no need to be dictatorial, offensive, 
or irritated. * * * We have no desire, nor 
necessity, to make enemies out of our 
friends—even our difficul friends.” 

So it is left pretty much up to the stew- 
ardeeses to be the policemen on these planes. 
At the same time, these eficient women are 
expected to keep these drinking passengers 
friendly to the airlines. 

The stewardess of today must walk a thin 
line as she moves up and down her jet com- 
partment. She must get the bottle away 
from any passenger who has brought a bottle 
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aboard. She must count drinks, And, at 
the same time, she must keep the passengers 
seated during heavy weather. And serve 
meals. And care for her passengers’ many 
needs. 

And, oh, yes, she must be very friendly 
to even the most obnoxious of those pas- 
sengers who are drinking too much. 

This, it seems, is where the jet age and 
preflight or airborne drinking has taken us. 


This Is Rumania Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article, the second in a 
series from Rumania, written by Gaston 
Coblentz. It appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune on May 7, 1961: 

Tuts Is RUMANIA TODAY: Prices Soar, BUT 
GIRLS Kiss AND CHILDREN PLAY 


(By Gaston Coblentz) 


Smvatra, Rumanta—The 250-mile stretch 
of vivid Rumanian countryside from the uni- 
versity town of Cluj to the former royal resi- 
dence of Sinaia provides a kaleidoscope of 
Rumanian life 14 years after the abdication 
of King Michael. 

In the streets of Cluj, the taxis are exclu- 
sively Soviet Volgas, fairly comfortable ve- 
hicles which form the backbone of Eastern 
Europe's expanding new taxicab fleets. In 
Ciuj they are painted green, beige, or red, 
with a checkered pattern along the doors in 
New York style. 

The windows of the town's college book- 
stores display solely Communist literature, 
mainly by Soviet writers, above all full sets 
of Lenin in Rumanian and Russian. No 
non-Communist works are on view. 

Two red pumps at a gas station on the 
outskirts of town furnish low-octane gaso- 
line and diesel oil, the only fuels in regular 
demand on Rumanian roads. For the few 
cars that require it, high [90] octane gas is 
hand pumped directly out of barrels on the 
ground at the back of the station. It costs 
about $1.20 a gallon, roughly twice the price 
of the lower [70] octane fuel. 


ROAD WELL MAINTAINED 


The road southward from Cluj into the 
heart of Rumania begins along Frederic 
Joliot-Curie Street, where a crowd of men 
were waiting at a small shop to buy weekly 
tickets in the national lottery and sports 
pools. The highway is a carefully main- 
tained asphalt road that runs the entire dis- 
tance across the country to the capital, 
Bucharest. 

At Turda, 20 miles south, a small, shabby 
grocery store in the outskirts supplies a 
large variety of food at the high prices that 
currently prevail in Rumania. Coffee, char- 
acteristically, is $4.20 a pound. Nearby, in 
a schoolyard, laughing children race back 
indoors after a midmorning play break. 

In the center of Turda, a crowd inspects 
a brand new West German Opel Kapitan 
model, driven by a Communist official. On 
the other side of town, a large cement fac- 
tory is receiving a fresh coat of paint. 

Along this route, as throughout Rumania, 
police are stationed outside practically every 
town to control the large flow of truck traf- 
fic. The truck drivers are asked where they 
come from, where they are going, what their 
load is, and who their passengers are. How- 
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ever, starting some 100 miles inland from the 
Rumanian-H frontier, foreign cars 
are ignored by the control posts. 

At Aiud, 40 small new private dwellings 
are under construction on the outskirts. 
Virtually every town and village along the 
highway has private home construction un- 
derway—one-story, one-family brick houses. 
This type of construction is unexpectedly ex- 
tensive. 

In front of the Aiud army barracks, a 
pretty girl rests her head on the shoulder 
of a neatly uniformed officer near the bar- 
racks gate. South of Aiud, long rows of 
young poplars line the highway. Thousands 
of these stripling poplars have been planted 
in this manner along previously bare roads. 
In 30 or 40 years, they will give Rumania 
a network of handsome, tree-fringed high- 
ways in the French style. 

At Alba Julia, a new housing construction 
on the outskirts has so far failed to alter 
the town’s sleeply Balkan look. Here still 
stands the remarkable Cathedral of St. 
Michel, built in the 12th century and 
ravaged by the Tartars in the 13th. 


SICK WOMEN HELPED 


North of Sebes, a battered ambulance and 
two official cars wait in a field near the road. 
An antique monoplane circles overhead and 
lands on the fleld. A woman patient is re- 
moved on a stretcher. According to officials, 
she is dangerously tll and has been flown 
from Cluj to a Sebes hospital. 

Along the highway, there is an inter- 
minable array of Communist propaganda bill- 
board posters every few hundred yards. It 
is propaganda to the saturation point. The 
posters continue all the way to Bucharest. 
In this area some of the signs are written 
in German for the large Volksdeutsch (ra- 
cial Germans) minority—400,000 persons, 

Here and there, gypsies are encamped near 
the roads, their lives in many Cases vir- 
tually untouched by Communist rule. 


The Inflation of Summit Hopes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the May 17, 1961, Los 
Angeles Times entitled The Inflation of 
Summit Hopes.” 


This editorial presents some very 
pertinent observations in regard to the 
proposal for a President Kennedy-Pre- 
mier Khrushchev meeting next month 
which I believe will be of interest to the 
Members of the House: 

THE INFLATION OF SUMMIT Hopes 

The pressure for a sort of semisummit 
conference continues, fed by vague yearn- 
ings and hopeful expectations. If the ad- 
ministration has not fully committed itself 
to the questionable idea of a Kennedy- 
Khrushchev meeting next month, it will find 
it increasingly difficult to resist whatever 
overtures have been made from Moscow. 

The international setting could hardly be 
less propitious for any sort of fruitful ex- 
change between the two leaders. Yet, de- 
spite United States setbacks in Laos, Cuba, 
and Geneva—or because of them—the Pres- 
ident apparently is disposed to meet with 
the premier. 
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Initiative for the conference understand- 
ably came from Moscow. For although Mr. 
Khrushchev is probably not deceived as to 
the realities of U.S. power following events 
in the Caribbean and southeast Asia, he 
would certainly enter the meeting In a much 
stronger bargaining position than in 1959 or 
1960. 

President Kennedy has made it clear in the 
past that he felt that any formal summit 
conference must be preceded by definite 
progress on the ministerial and ambassa- 
dorial levels. The proposed session next 
month, it is understood, would be only an 
informal exchange of views, a prlvate chat 
with Chairman Khrushchev in some neutral 
capital after Mr. Kennedy has met with 
President de Gaulle. 

The danger, of course, is that while the 
President might regard his trip as only a 
limited excursion in personal diplomacy, the 
rest of the world would attach far greater 
significance to the meeting. Desperate opti- 
mism would make of it something it is not, 
and the advantage would go to our adver- 
sary. 

There would again be the cruel illusion 
that the mere getting together of the two — 
world leaders is in itself a tangible step 
toward ending world tension. If, as has been 
suggested, Mr. Khrushchev misunderstands 
the present position of the United States, Mr. 
Kennedy is not likely to be able to talk him 
out of it in a few hours. 

A year ago, after the collapse of the Paris 
Big Four meeting, the Soviet Premier arro- 
gantly offered a new summit conference as a 
prize to the winner of the American presi- 
dential election. It is an award that we 
need be in no hurry to claim. 


Circumvention on the New Frontier: 
The 4½-Percent Interest Ceiling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
in the last Congress one of the truly im- 
portant but seemingly little understood 
issues was that of eliminating the inter- 
est ceiling on long-term Government 
securities. A great deal of misinforma- 
tion was generated about this matter, 
and in an unwise political appeal on form 
and not substance the majority voted to 
retain the 4%4-percent interest ceiling 
which hampered the sale of these secu- 
rities and forced the Government into 
the even higher short-term security 
market to finance the national debt. 

J. A. Livingston, noted business writer, 
in his column, “Business Outlook,” on 
May 17 of this year, noted the circum- 
vention of this limitation. Because of 
the importance of this matter, Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting Mr. Livingston's 
column in the Recorp, under unanimous 
consent granted me to do so: 

END RUN AROUND FEDERAL INTEREST BARRIER 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

At the minute it's purely academic, but 
it’s also pretty sly. 

President Kennedy’s Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Douglas Dillon, who was drawn from the 
ranks of Republicans, is prepared to do 
what his Republican predecessor, Robert 
B. Anderson, was too forthright to do. 
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Robert V. Roosa, Under Secretary for 
Monetary Affairs, has let it be known that 
he will not hesitate to sell long-term Treas- 
ury bonds yielding 415 or 43% or even 5 per- 
cent. He won't tag them 4½ or 4% or 5 
Percent. He'll label them 4½ percent. 

For flexibility in financing, Dillon and 
Roosa are prepared to sell a 30-year 44 
Percent bond at 95 cents on the dollar. The 
return to maturity would be 4.9 percent, or 
0.65 percent above the ceiling. 

Dillon and Roosa have a letter from U.S. 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy saying 
that the Public Debt Act of 1942 super- 
cedes the Second Liberty Bond Act of 1917. 

The 1942 act authorizes the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue bonds on an interest- 
bearing basis, on a discount basis, or on a 
combination interest-bearing and discount 

at such price or prices and with inter- 
est computed in such manner and payable 
at such times as he may prescribe * * * 
and his decision with respect to such issue 
Shall be final.” 

Secretary Anderson had a ruling from his 
General Counsel to this same effect. He 
hesitated to use it because of an ambiguity. 
The 1942 law was an emergency measure. 
Congress did not say at any interest rate.” 
Why had it retained the 414 ceiling if com- 
Plete freedom were intended? 

Moreover, Anderson was not willing to 
rule out the chance that bonds sold at an 
effective interest rate above 4%½ percent 
Would be open for legal challenge. 


CONSULTED HILL LEADERS 


Anderson consulted congressional lead- 
ers: Would they pass a resolution saying 
that the law permitted sale of discount 
bonds? Or would they repeal the ceiling and 
Bive the Treasury authority to issue long- 
term bonds at any interest rate? The 
to Ways and Means Committee refused 

report out a bill. Debates on the floor of 
the Senate indicated great opposition, 

i quently, Secretary Anderson was 
nee to sell short-term issues exclusively, 
id uding the so-called magic 5's—a 4-year- 

-month Treasury note with a 5-percent 
Coupon. That is the absurdity of the ceil- 
ae The Treasury can put a 5-percent rate 
1 a bill, a certificate, or a note—anything 

een than 5 years. Beyond 5 years, no. 

At the moment, Secretary Dillon and Under 
the tary Roosa are in a position, because of 
by drop in interest rates (influenced in part 
te the Federal Reserve System's nudge pol- 

y). to sell long-term bonds at or below 414 

nt interest. The ceiling is irrelevant. 
ut 45 we have an industrial boom, if credit 
Scarce (as it usually does during pe- 
ae of high business activity), then effective 
might rise above 4½ percent. 


LET'S END CEILING 


Dillon and Roosa are making an end run 
i beste legislative (or, rather, non- 
Gun ve) history, relying on the Attorney 
8 statement that selling discount 
not eee, more than 4½ percent does 
e any congressional prohibi- 
n it doesn't, why did the last Congress 
Th to grant it? 
ing rine 8 no doubt that the 414 -percent cell- 
retary. interest rates is an anachronism. Sec- 
e deserves the flexibility Anderson 
gettin t get. But his way of going about 
Ba & it is isn't exactly true blue, honor 
ers or sparkly eyed. 
busi ene that demands honesty in 
direct n has to be honest, forthright, and 
ail th, teelf. Let's get rid of the ceiling 
ar ae way—not by sleight of hand, but by 
would of Congress. What the last Congress 
. do for a Republican President, it 
bly will do for a Democrat. 
presa ne, Democrats dodge the issue in Con- 
bring ** least the Republicans can do is 
ethics up. It's good politics and good 
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Justice Michael Musmanno, Nemesis of 
Nazis, and a Man of the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
causes make great men and some men 
inspire great causes. The plight of the 
underprivileged, the misery of the labor- 
er, the evil of government oppression, the 
bestiality of humanity, influenced and 
molded the character of Michael Mus- 
manno, On the other hand, Michael 
Musmanno has inspired men to noble 
deeds, to fight for equality, to protect the 
dignity of man. 

Years ago, in 1939, when I commenced 
the practice of law, I listened enthralled 
to the mellifiuous voice of a great speaker 
with leonine mane and heart of gold. 
His reputation as a dissenter and as an 
orator passed down to me by an older 
brother, now Justice Robert V. Sant- 
angelo, who barnstormed the country 
with Michael Musmanno, fighting for 
great causes, was confirmed by the stir- 
ring words I heard uttered on that 
occasion. 

Recently on April 29, 1961, in Phila- 
delphia, I was the guest speaker at a 
national convention of UNICO, a na- 
tional organization of Americans of 
Italian origin, One the prior date, 
UNICO had granted the Rizzuto Award 
to Justice Michael Musmanno for out- 
standing activity and performance in the 
United States. 

During my speech I had occasion to 
say of Michael Musmanno the follow- 
ing words: j 

One of the great tragedies of the past 30 
years is the failure of our past four Presi- 
dents to recognize Judge Michael Musmanno 
as a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Anytifing he obtained in 
life he had to fight for. His story has been 
the story of the Italian in America. 


A great New York paper, the Daily 
Mirror, under the byline of feature 
writers, Ara Piastro and Harry Altshuler, 
om May 12, 1961, reported the activities 
of persons of Italian heritage who are 
outstanding in America. This article as 
well as a series of eight others were in- 
spired by the desire of the New York 
Mirror to offset the ignorance and the 
prejudice generated by television pro- 
grams such as “The Untouchables,” 
newspapers and other media of com- 
munication which characterize in an 
unfavorable light persons of Italian 
origin. 

Justice Musmanno is one of the great 
Americans with an Italian background 
who was selected by the New York Mir- 
ror as one of the characters to be por- 
trayed in its columns. The New York 
Times on Tuesday, May 16, 1961, also 
wrote up the “Nemesis of Nazis, Michael 
A. Musmanno” and set forth the back- 
ground of this fighter for humanity and 
the contributions he has made not only 
to the law, but also to his Nation and 
to his people. I believe the readers would 
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enjoy reading the article in the Daily 
Mirror and also the article in the New 
York Times concerning Michael Mus- 
manno. 

The articles follow: 


From the New York Daily Mirror, May 12, 
1961] 

FROM THE MINES TO PENNSYLVANIA SUPREME 
COURT 

(By Ara Piastro and Harry Altshuler) 

It was a poignant moment one day last 
summer for Justice Michael Angelo Mus- 
manno of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania. On the tiny island of San Salvador 
in the Bahamas, this son of Italian immi- 
grants planted an American flag and the flag 
of his native Pittsburgh in th spot where 
tradition holds Columbus first set foot on 
the New World. 

This act of homage was the fulfillment of 
a longtime dream. Columbus was his boy- 
hood idol. It was a tribute to the discoy- 
erer, so badly treated in his own lifetime, 
from one of the new continent's children, 
one who has been richly heaped with de- 
seryed honors. 

Musmanno's life has been full of high 
dramatic moments. Officers who served with 
him in World War II stll chuckle about this 
one: 

As a naval aide to Gen. Mark Clark, with 
the rank of captain, Musmanno was in Italy 
when, during the last days of the war, a 
British general attempted to take over the 
villa occupied by famed anti-Fascist philos- 
opher, Benedetto Croce. 

Musmanno refused to oust the aged phi- 
losopher. The British general stormed in, 
attempting to take the house by force—and 
was met at the door by Musmanno, with a 
.45 strapped to his belt. “Sir, if you will 
look at the ribbon on my shirt, you will see 
that I am an expert pistol shot, murmured 
Musmanno. 

“Well, I'll be a blanketyblank,” the shocked 
general exclaimed. 

“I wouldn't know about that, sir,” Mus- 
manno said gently—as the general beat a 
strategic retreat. 

Musmanno was wounded twice during 
that war; had a ship sink under him, di- 
rected the evacuation of a town that had 
become a battle zone, shared front-line 
hardships with soldiers, and served as mili- 
tary governor of the Sorrentine peninsula, 

It wasn't his first war, at that. In World 
War I, though he was only 17, he enlisted in 
the Naval militia. 

He was one of eight children of an immi- 
grant couple who settled in Pittsburgh, If 
young Michael wanted an education, he had 
to earn it himself. A 5-foot-8-inch, 160-_ 
pound dynamo with a deceptively cherubic 
face, he labored as a coal miner and steel- 
worker to gather the funds—then kept going 
to school until he had earned seven degrees 
from five universities, from Bachelor of Arts 
to Doctor of Jurisprudence. 

Musmanno first emerged in the public eye 
when, as a young lawyer in the 1920s, he 
volunteered to serve as unpaid defense coun- 
sel at the sensational Sacco-Vanzetti trial 
He still believes the guilty verdict was a 
“monumental miscarriage of justice.” 

Among the 10 books he has written, one 
of them, “After Twelve Years,” was a study 
of this case, Another of his books, “Black 
Fury,” based on his work in the mines, be- 
came a powerful movie starring Paul Muni, 

Still another book, “Ten Days to Die,” told 
the story of Hitler's last grim days, which 
he had researched exhaustively while in Ger- 
many presiding over the war crimes trial at 
Nuremberg. President Truman had ap- 
pointed him presiding judge. 

He had entered public life in 1929 as a 
State legislator; anyone who now enjoys a 
Sunday movie or baseball game in Pennsyl- 
vania has him to thank for the bill thet re- 
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praled the old blue laws. In 1931 he was 
elected a county judge, the youngest in his 
State; in 1933 he was elected again with a 
phenomenal 320,000 out of 370,000 votes; in 
1952 the people of the State elected him 
to a 21-year term on their Supreme Court, 
the first American’ of Italian descent to sit 
on this bench. 

Currently he Is in Jerusalem at the invita- 
tion of the Israeli Government, to be one 
of the principal witnesses at the Adolf Eich- 
mann trial. He presided over the trials of 
many of Eichmann’s underlings in Nurem- 
berg, and later wrote a book, The Eich- 
mann Kommandos,“ about their twisted 
psychology. 

In fact, the doctrine he laid down at 
Nuremberg, that anyone found guilty of 
mass murder may not escape with the plea 
he was “only obeying orders“ —is an impor- 
tant element of the Eichmann trial. 

His is a voice from America, listened to 
with eager respect around the world. 


[From the New York Times, May 16, 1961] 
Nemesis or Nazis: MICHAEL A. MusManNO 


Fifteen years ago, Justice Michael A. Mus- 
manna of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
who testified yesterday for the prosecution 
in the Adolf Eichmann trial, proposed that 
a world court be set up to try interna- 
tional criminals” responsible for ‘crimes 
against humanity.” 

Had Justice Musmanno's proposal been 
adopted, the Israelis might not have felt 
compelled to bring Eichmann to trial in 
Israel for his role in the execution of 6 
million Jews. 

Justice Musmanno made his suggestion in 
1946, shortly after presiding over the war 
crimes trial in Nuremberg of 21 members of 
the Nazi Einsatzgruppen. The defendants 
were charged with responsibility for mur- 
dering 2 million Jews during the early years 
of World War II before the opening of mass 
annihilation camps. 

During the proceedings Justice Musman- 
no interrupted a witness who testified that 
the defendants were acting solely under 
military orders and therefore were guiltless. 

“If you received an order to shoot your 
own parents,” Justice Musmanno asked, 
“would you do it?” 

WITNESS CONSIDERS ANSWER 


The witness hesitated. He was given 
24 hours to consider his answer. 

The next day the witness returned to the 
stand and answered, No, I wouldn't shoot 
my parents.” 

The Justice continued: Would you shoot 
somebody else's parents if ordered to do so?“ 

The answer was No.“ 

“Now suppose you received an order to 
shoot a young Jewish couple who had never 
done anything wrong and who might some 
day become parents?” Justice Musmanno 
asked. 

The witness could find no answer. He left 
the stand bewildered. 

At the end of the trial, which Justice Mus- 
manno called “the biggest murder trial in 
history,” 14 of the 21 defendants were sen- 
tenced to be hanged. 


CAREER OFTEN CONTROVERSIAL 


For Justice Musmanno, the Nuremberg 
trial was but one highlight in a celebrated 
and often controversial career. Described 
once as “his own best press agent,” the Penn- 
sylvanian has, among other things, sentenced 
himself to 3 days in prison “to see what it’s 
like," defended Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti in the famous Massachusetts mur- 
der trial that ended in their execution and 
written 10 books, including “Ten Days to 
Die,” about the Nuremberg trials. 

He has been suspended from the bench 
for sentencing drunken drivers to 6-month 
prison terms. He once cited a witness for 
contempt of court for having referred to his 
mother as no lady.“ 
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Justice Musmanno, sitting on the bench 
of the court of common appeals, justified 
his ruling on the ground that “Not only is 
such a remark a violation of the fifth com- 
mandment of God, but it violates every prin- 
ciple of decency and justice on which law is 
founded." 

He was born of Italian immigrant parents 
in the milltown of McKees Rocks, near 
Pittsburgh, but he has never divulged the 
date of his birth. 

Friends guess that he is in his early 60's. 
Because of his youthful appearance and in- 
cessant energy, he could be taken for at least 
10 years younger. 

Educated at Georgetown, George Washing- 
ton University and the University of Rome, 
Mr. Musmanno has received degrees of 
bachelor of arts, bachelor of laws, master of 
patent law, and doctor of juristic science. 
To earn his education he sold newspapers 
and worked at night. 

A man who has always espoused the cause 
of the underprivileged, the Pennsylvanian 
first achieved national publicity in his sec- 
ond term in the Pennsylvania Legislature. 
He championed a bill to abolish coal and 
iron company policemen who were hired to 
break strikes. 


GOVERNOR VETOES BILL 


The bill was vetoed by the Governor, but 
Mr. Musmanno wrote a story based on the 
murder of a striker by company policemen, 
After the book, Jan Volkanik," was pub- 
lished, he persuaded Paul Muni to take the 
leading role in the screen version, “Black 


A bachelor, Justice Musmanno arrives at 
his chambers in Pittsburgh at 8 am., 
lunches on soup or tea and cookies, and re- 
turns home for supper. Frequently he re- 
turns to the office for more work until about 
midnight. 

During World War II he served in the 
submarine service and was twice wounded 
in combat. He was promoted to captain and 
served as naval aide to Gen. Mark W. Clark. 

After the Nuremberg trials, the jurist ran 
unsuccessfully as the Democratic nominee 
for Lieutenant Governor in 1950. Two years 
later he was elected to a 20-year term on the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 

During the early 1950's, Justice Musmanno 
became known as a relentless foe of com- 
muntsm. He urged that anyone found 
guilty of being affiliated with the Communist 
Party be sentenced to 20 years in prison, 

A few months ago me made a trip to 
Israel, talked with the three judges chosen 
to hear the Eichmann case and publicly ex- 
pressed his opinion that Eichmann would re- 
ceive a fair trial. 

Justice Musmanno's 10th book, “The Eich- 
mann Kommandos,“ was being published at 
that time. The book is an account of the 
trial of German war criminals. 

. * . . * 

Justice Musmanno's testimony struck di- 
rectly at the defense’s argument that Eich- 
mann merely followed orders from above and 
had no power of decision, 

Dr. Servatius, in his first real opportunity 
to demonstrate his ability as a cross-exam~ 
iner, hammered at the witness. 

He asked whether all those high Nazi ofi- 
cials, in thelr interviews with Justice Mus- 
manno had not been trying to palm off their 
responsibility on a small official. He quoted 
documents to include that the major deci- 
sions to annihilate European Jews were 
taken at a much higher level than Eich- 
mann's modest rank of lieutenant colonel. 

“Yes,” cried Justice Musmanno with heat, 
“but the instrumentality was Adolph Eich- 
mann. It was Eichmann who decided in 
what order, in what countries the Jews were 
to die.” 

MANY NAZIS INTERVIEWED 

Mr, Musmanno, apparently irked by Dr. 

Servatius description of him as “a publicist,” 
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explained that he had interviewed more than 
100 Nazis immediately after the war when 
he was assigned by the United States Navy 
to investigate whether Hitler was really 
dead. 

He said he had questioned all the inti- 
mates of Hitler who had survived, including 
admirals, generals, aides, and orderlies down 
to Hitelr’s secretary, barber, butler, and cook. 

He also served at three of the Nuremberg 
war crimes trials, presiding over the case of 
21 leaders of the Einsatzgruppen, the Nazi 
operational groups that allegedly worked 
closely with Eichmann in the slaughter of 
Jews in German-occupied areas of Eastern 
Europe. 

A surprising number of these people men- 
tioned Eichmann, according to Mr. Mus- 
manno. 

With a trace of irony, Dr. Servatius asked 
whether Justice Musmanno, in his judge- 
ment on the Einsatzgruppen trial at Nurem- 
berg, had mentioned Eichmann as an alleged 
Instigator of the shootings of hundreds of 
thousands of Jews. 

Mr. Musmanno replied: “I didn't mention 
Eichmann in the judgment. There was no 
necessity of doing so. He was not on trial.” 

Dr. Servatius said he had understood the 
witness to say that former Foreign Minister 
von Ribbentrop had told him that Eichmann 
had pressed him (von Ribbentrop) to imple- 
ment the “final solution“ of the Jewish 
problem—that is, annihilation. 

“Ribbentrop told me Eichmann influenced 
Hitler,” Mr. Musmanno replied. “I did not 
accept this, I couldn't conceive of anybody 
influencing Hitler—it would have been like 
influencing an erupting volcano.” 

‘The defense counsel also attacked Mr. Mus- 
manno's contention that some of those he 
interviewed had refused to take part in 
atrocities, and yet had escaped retaliation . 
by the Nazis. Part of Eichmann’s defense 
rests on his contention that he would have 
been shot had he not carried out orders for 
the deportation of Jews. 

Dr. Servatius read part of a Nuremberg 
judgment declaring that in the Nazi mili- 
tary machine subordinates had no “freedom 
of choice” and that refusal to obey orders 
led to drastic punishment, 

But that was “a general statement” by 
the International Military Tribunal, Mr. 
Musmanno replied. 

He said he could give case histories of 
men who “refused to kill in cold blood” 
nae were simply transferred to some other 

uty. 

Mr. Musmanno testified that Goering had 
told him in an interview that Eichmann 
was “all-powerful in extermination of the 
Jews, that von Ribbentrop ‘resented’ very 
much Eichmann’s intereference in his Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs” and that Walter 
Schellenberg, the Nazi intelligence chief, 
had disclosed to him that an elite guard 
court in Berlin once attempted to arraign 
Eichmann on a charge of “cruelty and cor- 
ruption.” 

This attempt to jail Eichmann for “ex- 
cesses" was frustrated when Kaltenbrunner 
informed the court it had no jurisdiction 
because Eichmann was “fulfilling a special 
mission for the Fuehrer,“ Mr. Musmanno 
asserted, 

The prosecution submitted a copy of the 
warrant for Eichmann's arrest. 

Dr. Servatius was hampered in his cross- 
examination by the fact that his questions 
to the witness had to be translated from 
German into Hebrew and then from Hebrew 
into English. This took time and gave Mr. 
Musmanno, who occasionally looked flustered 
ware excitable, opportunity to regain his 
poise. 

Not having read Mr. Musmanno’s book on 
Hitler's last days, Dr. Servatius refrained 
from asking the question that was in the 
mind of many spectators as the afternoon 
drew to a close. 
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Finally, Judge Landau gently inquired: 
“Did you mention Eichmann in your book?” 

“Oh, no, no,” cried the witness, “because 
at that time I wasn't interested in Eich- 
Tann—he didn’t mean a thing to me then. 

“In the first place, everybody said he was 
dead and he didn't interest me. Then later 
on, of course, he seemed important.“ 


Irony of Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 

ude the following article from the 

Peterborough Transcript, of Peter- 

borough, N.H. It is timely and contains 

food for thought in these serious days: 
Irony or Success 


Commander Shepard's magnificent space 
flight Friday morning has been praised and 
extolled in so many ways—also his superb 
Public appearance in Washington on Mon- 
day—that there are no superlatives left to 
describe the man or his achievement. In 
Navy terms, the training leading up to the 
filght, the flight itself, and the events since 
were “well done.“ 

There have been the inevitable crackpots— 
of which New Hampshire, unfortunately, has 
More than its share—who have tried to 
climb into the Mercury capsule with the 

hero, but through it all he has main- 
ed an amazing composure and self- 
assurance, NASA's rejection of a ticker-tape 
Parade in New York City no doubt reflected 
the attitude of Commander Shepard himself 
t the sooner the excitement over his flight 
SUbsided, the sooner all people associated 
with the national space program could get 
back to the biggest job of all, a man in 
orbit, 

It has been ironic that while attention 
has focussed on the exploits of Commander 
Shepard, and his handsome family, at the 
Same time in Washington there has been 
Boing on a congressional investigation over 

es and other labor abuses which have 
the missile program, and set back 
Friday's space flight by at least 6 months. 

Witness after witness has charged that 
most of the walkouts were for trivial ex- 
rece to throw projects behind schedule so 
oa could collect overtime wages at two 

four times the usual rate. 

At least one strike allegedly was called 
job use a man was fired for sleeping on the 


r JOHN L. McCiettan, Democrat, of 
his Presiding at the hearings before 
ear Senate investigations subcommittee, 
led it a revolting situation. 
Of the 30 labor unions involved, all but 
eee disowned responsibility for the 
th » labeling them “wildcat” or unau- 
walkouts. 
Taen figures are not disputed—327 strikes 
8 Missile bases, 109 of them at Cape 
anaveral alone. 
undisputed is the total overall loss of 
time, figured at 162,872 man-days in 433 


ieee W. Morgan, a general organizer for 

Stent 2 invoked the fifth amend- 

Te refusing to answer questions about 
ee labor troubles at missile sites. 

27 erome ee and Robert E. Dunne, 

were investi at 

Canaveral when one of the strikes es colle 
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without warning last December. They testi- 
fied it paralyzed the base for a week. 

They said it took them and Canaveral of- 
ficials nearly a day to learn who called the 
strike and to locate union officials with whom 
to negotiate for a settlement. 

Col. Robert M. Vreech, chief of Canaveral's 
test site operations, swore many strikes were 
called to force payment of overtime that 
swelled wages of plumbers and electricians 
to as high as $800 a week. 

B. G. MacNabb, operations chief of Canav- 
eral for Convair in producing the Atlas mis- 
sile, testified the whole space flight-missile 
program is 6 months behind. He blamed 
strikes, low production by the workers and 
slow decisionmaking by the Government 
and industry for this. 

Atlas is the missile scheduled to place the 
first U.S. astronaut in orbit, and Convair 
fabricates It. 

MacNabb said greed for the almighty dol- 
lar,” but not subversion, caused the strikes 
and work slowdowns. 

He said production rates at Canaveral are 
only about 40 percent of what private in- 
dustry gets from its men on non-Government 
contracts. 

Douglas V. Dorman of the Martin Co., pro- 
ducing Titan intercontinental missiles, testi- 
fied that labor troubles and arbitrary rules 
by unions refusing to allow factory pre- 
fabrication of much missile equipment, 
would add hundreds of millions to the over- 
all cost of the program. 

Euell H. Hodge, who said he resigned in 
frustration as a missile contract supervising 
officer at Vandenberg Air Force Base in Cali- 
fornia, charged that union labor collected 
double time and triple time wages there while 
idly “blessing” missile equipment. 

He said the plumbers union arbitrarily in- 
sisted that factory prefabricated manifolds 
for missiles must be torn apart and rebuilt 
by members of their union before it is in- 
stalled. 

In view of the foregoing, it’s even more of 
a miracle how Commander Shepard ever got 
off the ground Friday morning. But Ameri- 
can courage and determination, with which 
all the astronauts abound, came to the fore 
and restored the United States to a position 
of respect in the world space race, All honor 
belongs to those who made the flight a suc- 
cess, Those who have hindered its progress 
are due only shame. 5 


- 


Tribute to Secretary Udall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, of all 
of President Kennedy’s Cabinet appoint- 
ments—and I wish to say that I feel 
they are all outstanding and without a 
doubt a group of the finest public serv- 
ants ever assembled—the one of which 
we in the West are most proud is Stewart 
L. Udall, the Secretary of Interior. 

We like Stewart Udall not only be- 
cause he is a practical, hard-working, 
and intelligent westerner, but also be- 
cause of his fighting spirit. We pray 
that Stew Udall will always have the 
power to fight for the right, and that he 
will continue to have the courage he has 
so capably demonstrated these past 4 
months to protect the interests of the 
people and to preserve for future gen- 
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erations the natural resources that we as 

Americans enjoy today. 

A Secretary of the Interior who does 
his job will never win any popularity 
contests but he will certainly win the 
unending thanks of a grateful Nation. 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
an article from the Deseret News of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, published on May 15, 
1961: 

STEWART LEE UDALL, THE “YOUNG Curmunc- 
EON”: Man IN A Hurry WHO Loves His 
Worx 

(By Louis Cassels) 

WASHINGTON.—Stewart Lee Udall, the 
“young curmudgeon” of the Kennedy admin- 
istration, has at least four notable accom- 
plishments to his credit since he took office 
as Secretary of the Interior. 

Serving in what ts normally a rather ob- 
scure post, the 41-year-old ex-Congressman 
from Arizona has reaped more newspaper 
headlines than any other member of the 
Kennedy cabinet. 

He has demonstrated an unusual ability 
to draw howls of rage from Republicans— 
and sometimes from his fellow Democrats— 
in Congress. 

He has shocked this blase capital by saying 
out loud what is widely believed but seldom 
acknowledged—that “there are times when 
you have to be ruthless in politics.” 

Finally, along the way, he has attracted 
public attention to the urgent and often- 
neglected problem of conserving America’s 
nature! resources, particularly its disappear- 
ing wilderness areas. 

The Washington judgment on Udall is 
that he is likely to be the most controversial 
Secretary of Interior since the late Harold L. 
Ickes, the self-styled “old curmudgeon” of 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Cabinet. 

At times, the 41-year-old Udall appears to 
be consciously emulating the “old curmud- 
geon.” Ickes once created a national sensa- 
tion by inviting Negro soprano Marian An- 
dersop to sing from the steps of the Lincoln 
Memorial after she had been barred from 
giving a concert in the DAR's Constitution 
Hall. Udall has stirred up a similar storm by 
serving notice on the Washington Redskins 
pro football team that it will have to hire 
some Negro players if it expects to use the 
new stadium being bullt on Government 
land here. 

Ickes’ truculent spirit pervades the very 
room in which Udall works. The Interior 
Department building was erected while Ickes 
was feuding with Postmaster General James 
A. Farley. Ickes gave the architects explicit 
orders to make his office bigger than Farley's. 
As a result, every Secretary of the Interior 
since Ickes has worked in a mammoth 
paneled room which is almost as big as a 
basketball court. 

Udall submited, more or less restively, to 
an interview in this cavernous chamber. He 
is chronically late for appointments, and in 
an effort to keep up with his schedule, he 
sometimes tries to carry on conversations 
with visitors while sneaking in a few quick 
glances at correspondence or reports lying 
on his desk. 

Udall is not given to small talk or levity, 
especially when he is in a hurry, which 
apparently he nearly always is. He may 
break into a hearty guffaw over a political 
joke, but his face is usually fixed in a fairly 
grim expression. He has dark, crew-cut hair, 
a hawk nose, and the athletic build (5 feet 
11 inches, 180 pounds) of a prizefighter. 

But if you steer him onto his favorite sub- 
ject—the outdoors—he begins to sound more 
like a poet. He grew up in the wide open 
spaces of Arizona, and he has retained an 
almost mystical passion for nature in its un- 
spoiled State. 

His greatest concern is that Americans will 
do too little, too late, to preserve their fast- 
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dwindling heritage of majestic streams and 
forests. 

“This is the most urgent problem in the 
whole field of natural resources,” he said with 
eonviction. “The glory of America has al- 
ways been its green face * * * its spacious- 
ness. The whole character of the American 
people has been shaped by living on a virgin 
continent where men could test themselves 
against the wilderness 

“But our land is changing before our eyes. 
The bulldozers are eating away the last re- 
maining wild areas in the east, and even in 
the west rapid population growth is exerting 
pressure on the open spaces.” 

Udall considers it disgraceful that only 
92.000 acres of land were added to the na- 
tional parks system under Presidents Tru- 
man and Eisenhower. He wants President 
Kennedy to go into the history books as the 
greatest conservationist since Woodrow Wil- 
son, who added 5.5 million acres to the park 
system. He is particularly anxious to ac- 
quire more parklands in the east, where 
most of the Nation's people live. The vast 
majority of present parks are in the west, far 
from centers of population. 

As a starter, he is pressing for congres- 
sional action on long-stalled legislation to 
preserve 3 of the 8 or 10 U.S. shorelines which 
have not yet been taken over by commercial 
resort developers. The proposed national 
seashores are located at Cape Cod, Mass. 
Padre Island, Tex., and Oregon Dunes, Oreg. 

Another project dear to his heart is de- 
velopment of the Delaware River Basin to 
create a vast manmade lake in the Catskill 
Mountains, within 2 hours’ driving time of 
New York and Philadelphia. 

“We have got to move fast" on these proj- 
ects, he said earnestly. “It will never get 
any cheaper. In many areas, land prices are 
doubling every 10 years.” 

Udall’s Department is possible the least 
understood in the Government, partly be- 
cause its name—Interior—means nothing to 
the average citizen. It might more accu- 
rately be described as “The Department of 
Natural Resources.” 

Its major functions include managing 
about 500 million acres of land, mostly in 
the West, which are still in the public 
domain; providing irrigation for nearly 8 
mililon acres of reclaimed land, also in the 
West; bullding and operating hydroelectric 
systems which now generate 6 million kilo- 
watts of power; fostering the economic health 
of mineral extraction industries, including 
such chronic invalids as coal, lead and zinc; 
promoting mine safety; protecting fish and 
wildlife; conducting geological surveys; 
operating a railroad in Alaska; and looking 
out for the welfare of 400,000 American 
Indians and Eskimos who are wards of the 
Federal Government. n 

Nearly one-fourth of the Nation's Indians 
live within the Arizona Congressional Dis- 
trict which Udall formerly represented, and 
he is a militant champion of their interests. 
He thinks it is a national scandal that the 
living standards on many Indian reserva- 
tions are as low as those of any nation in 
Asia or Africa, and that it is past time for 
the United States to launch a sort of domes- 
tic point 4 program for economic develop- 
ment of Indian reservations. 

Udall’s forebears were rugged Mormon 
Pioneers who settled in Arizona before the 
Civil War. 

He was born January 31, 1920, in St. Johns, 
Ariz, a town founded by his grandfather. 
There are almost as many Udalls as Indians 
in Arizona, and most of them are ent 
in the business and political life of the 
State. His father was Levi S. Udall, Chief 
Justice of the Arizona Supreme Court. 
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Washington is getting another Udall— 
Stewart's brother, Morris, who won the Ari- 
zona election last week to replace the Inte- 
rior in the House. 

Udall’s love for the outdoors goes back to 
his boyhood, when “you could stand on the 
front steps of my home and shoot ducks.” 

After graduating from high school, he 
went to Pennsylvania to put in the 2 years 
of volunteer service as a missionary which 
is performed by many young men in the 
Mormon church. 

When the United States entered World 
War II, he signed up for bombardier train- 
ing in the Air Force, but washed out of cadet 
school, and became an enlisted gunner. As 
a technical sergeant, he made 50 missions 
over Western Europe in B-24 Liberators. 

After the war, he went to the University 
of Arizona, where he played guard on a bas- 
ketball team which was good enough to make 
the National Invitational Tournament in 
Madison Square Garden. 

He still likes basketball. During a recent 
mine inspection tour of West Virginia, he 
spotted a group of kids playing basketball 
on a crude homemade court. He ordered his 
driver to stop, leaped out of the car, and 
sank three baskets in a row. 

He graduated from the university in 1948 
with a law degree and a wife, a blonde coed 
named Ermalee Webb, whom he married dur- 
ing his senior year. After a few years of 
private law practice with a family firm, he 
was elected to Congress in 1954. 

He was known in Congress as an able 
member of the western liberal bloc. He 
served on the House Interior Committee, 
where he got a thorough grounding in the 
problems of the Department he now heads, 
and also on the Labor Committee, where he 
had the opportunity of working closely with 
Senator John F. Kennedy on passage of a 
moderate union reform bill. 

His relationship with Mr. Kennedy was 
cemented during the 1960 campaign for the 
Democratic presidential nomination, when 
Udall swung to Kennedy the 17 Arizona con- 
vention votes which were supposed to be in 
LYNDON B. JoHNSON'’S bag. 

Udall clearly enjoys the power and re- 
sponsibility of his new job, but he does not 
seem to be greatly interested in the status 
symbols and personal prerequisites of Cabinet 
office. His private life has undergone little 
change since his days of Congress, and he 
still is more at home driving his own station 
wagon than sitting in the back seat of a 
chauffeur-driven limousine. 

He lives with his wife, six children, two 
dogs and a badly outnumbered cat in a 
modest house in suburban Virginia. The 
whole family is outdoors-minded. Udall 
sometimes packs the entire menage, includ- 
ing dogs and cat, into the family station 
wagon for a drive across the continent to the 
open spaces of Arizona. 

He keeps in trim for this and other chal- 
lenges by doing a lot of hiking and playing 
paddle ball in the congressional gymnasium 
several times a week. He does not smoke. 

Like President Kennedy and nearly every- 
one else in the New Frontier, he is an omni- 
vorous reader, and especially likes the poetry 
of Robert Frost. 

After a recent visit to Capitol Hill to 
testify on a pending park bill, Udall strode 
down a corridor, his right hand clutching 
the yellow memo pad on which he jots down 
ideas and things to do as they occur to him. 
and a pack of harried Interior Department 
underlings at his heels. He looked like a 
young man in a hurry, and the spectacle 
caused an old Washington hand to muse 
aloud: 

“That fellow is either going to make a 
mark for himself—or get a bloody nose.” He 
might, like honest Harold Ickes, do both. 
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Resolution by Americans of Polish 
Descent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to submit for the Record the reso- 
lution adopted by Polonia, by which is 
meant Americans of Polish descent, on 
May 7, 1961, during ceremonies com- 
memorating the 170th anniversary of 
Polish Constitution Day. The resolu- 
tion follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY POLONIA ON SUNDAY, 
May 7, 1961, on BELLE ISLE, DETROIT, 
MICH., DURING A MANIFESTATION COM- 
MEMORATING THE 170TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE POLISH CONSTITUTION OF May 3, 1791 


Assembled at this solemn manifestation 
commemorating the 170th anniversary of 
the Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791, we 
honor the authors of that memorable docu- 
ment and hereby firmly resolve: 

1. To convey to our brothers in Poland as- 
surances of our spiritual unity, emanating 
from our mutual ties, and at the same time 
to express our great admiration for the he- 
roic stand of the Polish Nation against the 
forces of godless communism. 

2. To the Polish clergy in the land of our 
forefathers, including the indomitable Pol- 
ish primate, Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski, we 
express our deep respect for their unchange- 
able stand against the determined attempts 
of communism to dominate the souls of the 
Polish people. 

3. In the spirit of the momentous con- 
stitution of May 3, we urge our clergy and 
all of Polonia to encourage the study of the 
Polish language, thus not only serving Amer- 
ica by promoting the study of languages, but 
enabling new generations to gain a fuller 
knowledge and understanding of the rich 
Polish culture. 

4. We firmly brand as hypocritical the at- 
titude of the Gomulka regime toward the 
friendly policies of the United States which, 
by its actions including the grant of eco- 
nomic aid, demonstrated its good will to- 
ward the Polish Nation. The offensive re- 
marks of Gomulka and other dignitaries of 
the Warsaw regime concerning our repre- 
sentatives in Warsaw, and the insidious 
Communist infiltration of Polonia's ranks, 
compel us to revise our own attitude toward 
the present Warsaw regime which, contrary 
to its claims, represents and advances the 
interests of Moscow and not those of the 
Polish Nation, We warn all of Polonia 
against the secret and open emissaries of 
communism who, under the guise of ex- 
tended cultural cooperation, are actually car- 
rying out Communist directives for effective 
dissemination of communistic ideologies. 

5. We call attention of our Government 
officials to the fact that intensified German 
revisionary propaganda concerning Polish 
western lands in the Oder-Neisse Line area, 
arouses great indignation of the part of 
Polonia in America which strongly stands by 
these historic Polish lands, stolen by Ger- 
man enemies whose warring actions plunged 
the world, within a few short years, into two 
great world wars. Memories of German cre- 
matoriums and of the slaughter of 7 million 
Polish citizens have not yet been eradicated 
from the minds of the Polish people. 
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6. We impress upon the entire world the 
fact that our Polonia will never in 
the theft of Poland's eastern lands, stolen by 
Soviet Russia, and that it is unable to ever 
forget the monstrous Katyn murders and the 
horrible concentration camps in which mil- 
lions of Poles perished. The Soviet murderer 
not only remains unpunished to this day but 
Claims a seat as an equal partner in the 
United Nations. 

7. We express our great pride in the ac- 
complishments of Commander Shepard, 
eyewitnessed by the entire world, which 
demonstrated the superiority of American 
astronautic achievement over obscured per- 
formances of the Soviets. 

With a dedicated loyalty to the Govern- 
ment of the United States we are gathered 
under its star-spangled banner to pledge 
vigilance in promoting the growth of our 
country’s strength and in defending it 
against the threats of communism, its great- 
est enemy. 

Long live the United States. 

Long live the heroic Polish nation, 


White House Jitters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Walter 
Trohan, in the following article from 
the May 13 issue of the Chicago Tribune, 
Points out what happens when a boy is 
Sent to do a man's job: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


Wasnincton, May 12.—President Kennedy, 
who has been jolted by the tremendous loss 
Of prestige the United States has suffered 
Over Cuba and Laos, is taking his second 
Florida vacation in 111 days and obviously 
needs it. 

Those who see the President regularly and 

who see him only occasionally agree 
in describing him as “shook,” This is a pic- 
turesque slang term used to pinpoint one 
Who approaches the dazed condition of a 
Person coming out of shock. 

Kennedy was dull almost to the point of 

lstlessness in announcing the success of the 

astronaut's flight. When he dec- 
rated the Navy flyer, he dropped the medal 
and then forgot to pin it on until he was 
Teminded to do so by Mrs. Kennedy. He 
Struggled to recover and did so by remarking 
the medal was from the ground up.” 

Democratic leaders and others who have 
been granted White House audiences report 
the Chief Executive appears to be lost in 
thought. A Democratic Congressman said 
that during his visit Kennedy never looked 
at him but stared intently at the floor. 


WANTS CHANCE TO THINK WITHOUT 
INTERFERENCE 


This doesn’t mean that the President is 
alling in any way. The mental jarring has 
been physically trying, but there is no health 
Problem. The President wants to get away 
to think. He wants as little interference 
as he can get. The White House tried to 

urage reporters from accompanying him 
to West Palm Beach, but without success. 

There hasn't been as much public evidence 
of a change in the Chief Executive in appear- 
ance as in action. It is true his jauntiness 
and cocksureness are gone, but the big 
change is private, in his attitude and his ap- 
Proach toward his office. 

In his first weeks in the White House Ken- 
nedy held news conferences weekly. He ap- 
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peared to relish the fencing with newspaper- 
men. Since March 23 he has held only three 
news conferences, so that postponements 
are familiar as they were under 
President Eisenhower. 

The President expressed dislike for the 
staff system created by Eisenhower. He was 
especially cool toward the National Security 
Council, which he intimated was little more 
than another committee. He held only two 
Council sessions in his first 2 months, but 
since the Cuban fiasco he has had no fewer 
than seven sessions with the experts on 
American security. 

Kennedy came into office believing that 
professors had the answers to world prob- 
lems, much as they had the answers to stu- 
dent questions in their classrooms. Now he 
is shying away from the intellectuals and 
seeking out men of experience. He has dem- 
onstrated a sense of history by going to his 
predecessors, especially those in the Repub- 
lican Party, such as Eisenhower and former 
President Herbert Hoover. 


WONDERS IF HE COULD HAVE AVOIDED TROUBLE 


In his first weeks in office, Kennedy tack- 
led mountains of paper. He read almost 
any report sent to him, followed a great deal 
of mall, studied newspapers and magazines, 
and read almost any volume on current his- 
tory and policy problems. 

Now he has begun wondering whether he 
might have avoided the failure in Cuba and 
avoided putting himself out on a limb from 
which he is trying to withdraw in Laos if 
he had concentrated on major issues and let 
the minor ones go to staff members, as Eisen- 
hower did. 

All in all, the Presidency is unfolding for 
Kennedy like the petals of a rose, but it is 
not the beautiful perfumed flower he ex- 
pected it to be when he was blaming and 
promising during the election campaign. 


Advertising Responsibilities of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a well-prepared and well-deliv- 
ered address by Danjel J. Murphy, As- 
sistant Director, Bureau of Litigation 
of the Federal Trade Commission in 
Washington, before the conference on 
advertising at the Babson Institute, Bab- 
son Park, Mass., on May 17, 1961. 

Attorney Murphy has been one of our 
outstanding career officials in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for many years 
and has had varied experience in the 
different divisions and departments of 
that governmental agency. Well quali- 
fied by these assignments, Mr. Murphy 
is considered one of the top specialists in 
this field. 

The address follows: 

ADVERTISING RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION AND BUSINESS 
(By Daniel J. Murphy, Assistant Director, 

Bureau of Litigation, before Conference 

on Advertising, Babson Institute, Babson 

Park, Mass., on May 17, 1961) 

I 

May I at the outset express to you my sin- 

cere appreciation for your kind invitation 
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to participate in this advertising confer- 
ence, 

The Federal Trade Commission is vitally 
interested in advertising, as you well know. 
The Commission has the widest jurisdiction 
of all Federal regulatory bodies over adver- 
tising. Other Federal agencies have restrict- 
ed jurisdictions over advertising—limited to 
single commodities or particular media. The 
jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, by contrast, is general—extending to 
all media and with few exceptions to all 
commodities, 

It is the only governmental agency forti- 
fled by statute, equipped by personnel, and 
strengthened by years of experience, with 
adequate procedures and techniques, to per- 
form this most vital responsibility. 
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Apropos to the theme of this conference— 
“Advertising and the Shape of Things To 
Come“ —let us take a look at the past for an 
indication of the future. What is past is 
prologue. 

Advertising, both in quantity and caliber, 
has made tremendous strides in recent years. 
At the turn of the century, false advertis- 
ing was running rampant, especially in the 
patent medicine field. Turner's book, The 
Shocking History of Advertising,” and Hol- 
brook’s, The Golden Age of Quackery,” are 
quite revealing. Magazines and newspapers 
were filled with advertisements claiming 
cures for almost every disease known to man. 
The advertisements contained testimonials 
from prominent persons in high places. One 
testimonial, embossed with seal and signa- 
ture, purported to be a Presidential proclama- 
tion endorsing a certain whisky as a bey- 
erage and for medicinal use. 

Because of these advertised incredible and 
baseless claims for patent medicines and 
healing devices, a campaign began for ethi- 
cal standards in advertising. An aroused, 
public-spirited citizenry composed of cou- 
rageous journalists, medical societies and ad- 
vertisers—all concerned with the future of 
advertising—contributed to the exposure 
and condemnation of the untruthful and ex- 
travagant claims in this age of quackery. 

Collier’s magazine in 1906 ran its famed 
series on patent medicine. In 1911 the 
American Medical Association published its 
first volume entitled, “Nostrums Versus 
Quackery.” In 1911 Printer’s Ink launched 
the movement for a model State statute pro- 
hibiting false advertising. The fight was 
waged by advertising men throughout the 
Nation. In 1911, the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World, at their convention 
held in Boston, Mass., adopted the motto, 
“Truth in Advertising.” The Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs, and later the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus, fought for the model State 
Statute. This epic battle resulted sub- 
sequently in the passage of false advertising 
statutes in 44 States. 

The printer's ink statute was passed with- 
out substantial change in 27 States, pro- 
viding that any person who disseminates 
false advertising shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. 

The Federal Government was active at 
that time in this area. It passed the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act in 1906, designed as a 
truth-in-labeling statute. It passed the 
Federal Trade Commission Act in 1914. 

Ever since the Federal Trade Commission 
was organized in 1914, it has engaged in a 
campaign to eliminate deceptive advertis- 
ing. Fortified with a congressional broad 
power to proscribe “unfair methods of com- 
petition,” the Commission, in its early days, 
determined that deceptive advertising, be- 
cause of its ability to injure competition, was 
an unfair method of competition. 

One of the first Commission orders to 
reach the courts involved false advertising.* 
The Supreme Court approved an order to 
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cease and desist from false and misleading 
advertising as early as 1922.* 

It has been estimated that as early as 
1925 orders directed against false and mis- 
leading advertising constituted the vast ma- 
jority of the total numbers of orders issued 
by the Commission annually. 
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Until 1931, one important question re- 
mained unresolved: Whether the Commis- 
sion could prohibit false advertising that 
misled the public where there was no show- 
ing of competitive injury? 

This basic question was resolved adversely 
to the Commission by the Supreme Court in 
the famous 1931 case, F.T.C. v. Raladam 
Company (283 U.S. 643). The Court held 
that the Commission lacked jurisdiction to 
proceed against false advertising where no 
substantial competition, present or poten- 
tial, was shown to haye been injured or 
clearly threatened with substantial injury 
by the advertising sought to be prohibited. 

This decision was a severe setback to the 
Commission’s enforcement against false ad- 
vertising, Agitation soon developed for con- 
gressional action to broaden the Commis- 
sion’s power in order that it might protect 
the consuming public as well as honest com- 
petitors. 

These efforts resulted in the passage of 
the Wheeler-Lea Amendment to the Federal 
Trade Commission Act in 1938. The basic 
prohibition of section 5 now reads: 

“Unfair methods of competition in com- 
merce, and unfair or deceptive acts or prac- 
tices in commerce, are hereby declared un- 
lawful.” 

The primary purpose of the amendment to 
section 5 of the act was to counteract the 
Raladam decision, but the Wheeler-Lea 
amendment went further. The 1938 amend- 
ments also added section 12 to the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, declaring certain 
advertisements of foods, drugs, devices, and 
cosmetics unfair or deceptive acts and prac- 
tices in commerce within the meaning of 
section 5, and armed the Commission with 
additional procedural weapons against false 
advertising of these products. 
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Since 1938, then, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has been armed with a variety of 
potential weapons in its never-ending war 
against false advertising and other unfair 
trade parctices. 


Unfair methods of competition and un- 
fair and deceptive acts and practices in 
commerce are not defined by statute. As a 
matter of fact, it would be impossible to 
frame definitions which would embrace all 
unfair business practices. There is no limit 
to human inventiveness in this area, Un- 
fair practices are to be determined by inclu- 
sion and exclusion in consideration of the 
experiences and progress of business. There 
are now 54 bound volumes of F. T. C. decisions 
since its inception on business practices 
found to be unfair or deceptive. One of the 
most important categories in this field is 
false and misleading advertising: 70 percent 
of these decisions deal with advertising. 
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This look at the past warrants the obser- 
vation that the Commission, armed with 
this power and responsibility, early in its 
history and throughout its existence, has 
recognized its obligations in this area. Un- 
der new leadership it will become more ac- 
tive and vigilant in protecting the consum- 
ers and competitors from unfair and false 
impressions created by misleading advertis- 
ing. It is expected that the Commission will 
conduct a vigorous and speedy law-enforce- 
ment program against those responsible for 
false and misleading advertising. 
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Chairman Paul Rand Dixon recently gave 
a speech before the Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc., entitled False Advertising 
Is No Minor Matter.” The chairman spoke 
of false advertising swinging two clubs—one 
on consumers and the other on reputable 
and law-abiding advertisers—and he con- 
cluded, “False advertising becomes a mo- 
nopolistic weapon as vicious as any other. 
Either way you look at it—from the stand- 
point of unfair competition or as an unfair 
and deceptive practice—false advertising 
will not only continue to be a major target 
of the Commission, but heavier, faster firing 
guns will be brought to bear on it.” 

The chairman also emphasized a speedup 
in our processes. He stoutly predicted, “We 
are going to serve injured business and con- 
sumers with a squad car, instead of a 
hearse.” He is confident that the vast and 
honorable majority of advertisers will ap- 
plaud this determination. 

There will be a determined effort to com- 
pact the schedule of hearings on any case 
and to provide for continuous hearings on 
both sides until the entire case is com- 
pleted. 

A further change in procedure, presently 
contemplated, is to give and fix responsi- 
bility to one man for the development, trial, 
and forward progress of each case, 

It has been suggested that the Commis- 
sion be given the power to issue temporary 
restraining orders to stop grossly misleading 
advertising pending a trial of the issues, If 
the Commission had this power, it is quite 
probable that we would be confronted with 
a minimum of delaying tactics. 

The Chairman has gone on record for the 
effectiveness and fairness of bringing simul- 
taneous action against industrywide, or at 
least areawide, false advertising whenever it 
is feasible. 

The Chairman has authorized me to fur- 
ther state that voluntary compliance with 
the law, undertaken in good faith, should 
continue a major objective of the Commis- 
sion. We will do our utmost to encourage it 
and lend enthusiastic support to any pri- 
vate effort to correct illegal practices. 
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When I refer to powers and responsibilities 
of the Commission in this area, let me briefly 
refer to responsibilities of business also, as 
represented by this audience, in this same 
area. 

We spoke of the turn of the century. At 
that time only approximately $100 million 
were spent in advertising. In 1960, approxi- 
mately $12 billion were spent by business on 
advertising in the various media. This ad- 
vertising appeal is thrust directly at the con- 
sumers. This tremendous and powerful 
force—whether in the form of the spoken 
word on radio, or the pictorial presentation 
on television, or the written word of the 
newspapers, or various other methods of com- 
munication—constitutes an absorbing and 
continuing appeal, many times dramatic and 
emotional, exhorting and urging the defense- 
less and many times gullible consumers to 
buy and use the abundant goods produced 
by our complex economy. Thus, many lux- 
uries of yesterday become the necessities of 
today. 

This great advertising appeal is very defi- 
nitely the first and most intimate contact 
which the average consumer has with the 
American economy. Surely he has more con- 
tact with this phase of our economy than 
with any other. Just think of the numbers 
and kinds of advertisements the average per- 
son is exposed to during a given period: The 
written word, the spoken word, the pictorial 
presentation. This tremendous power of ad- 
vertising suggests a tremendous responsibil- 
ity of the advertiser to comply with the law, 
The consumer forms his impressions and ex- 
pectations of our system when he reads and 
hears and sees—the creations of this vast 
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advertising octopus. He is subjected in one 
form or another to millions of avdertising 
techniques during the course of the year. 
Thus, advertising becomes a major source of 
most impressions which the interested con- 
sumer has of our system of economy. 

Business and the advertising fraternities 
must universally recognize their responsibil- 
ities of properly and honestly informing the 
consumers of the qualities and values of their 
products, without the use of false and mis- 
leading statements about their products and 
disparaging observations of competitive 
products. 

Everyone, from time immemorial, has 
adopted the slogan truth in advertising. It 
is a safe and sane adoption. It should not 
be an empty slogan that permits and en- 
courages the emphasis on the gray areas be- 
tween the true and false word. 

It should be a meaningful, dynamic expres- 
sion and execution of busines policy. To 
merely adopt this slogan is not enough. 
There must be a sincere, wholehearted and 
genuine effort by business and its advertis- 
ing organizations to advertise truthfully. 

We start off with the simple premise that 
it is unlawful to put false ideas into others’ 
heads by direct statements, innuendos or 
otherwise. Ask yourself the questions, 
“What will the reader, the viewer or the lis- 
tener think about this product? Is what he 
will think the truth? Is there anything else 
that he ought to know?“ 

The matters covered by advertising are 
matters within the peculiar knowledge of 
the advertiser. Who is in a better position 
than he for the making of an honest ap- 
praisal of his product or the framing of ad- 
vertisements that honestly represent it? 

This does not mean that the advertiser 
must be entirely objective and impartial. As 
a matter of commercial interest, it is ex- 
pected by the consumer that the advertiser 
will be blased and prejudiced in favor of his 
own merchandise. He has the right to “puff” 
his own wares, but he has no right to mis- 
represent them. 

Just where the line is drawn between 
puffing and misleading representations in 
advertising is often difficult to determine. 
Puffing generally refers to a subjective ex- 
pression of opinion and is not made as a 
representation of fact. The Supreme Court 
has distinguished between legitimate puffing, 
that is, mere exaggeration of qualities the 
merchandise has, and misleading representa- 
tions, that is, assigning to merchandise 
qualities it does not have. 
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The Commission, under its new leadership, 
is expected to continue and increase its 
activities relative to television commercials 
and demonstrations, 

Several complaints issued in the past year 
alleged that television advertising was de- 
ceptive because it leads the public to believe 
that a demonstration shown therein proves 
something when, in fact, it does not. Even 
though the quality of the product Is not 
directly in issue, purchasers may be induced 
to buy a certain product because they have 
been led to believe that it has undergone a 
valid test or demonstration. 

These cases hold that apart from any de- 
termination of the merits of their product, 
a commercial may be considered illegally de- 
ceptive if purchasers may be induced thereby 
to purchase a product because they have 
been led to believe they have seen a valid test 
or demonstration of it. 

Action was taken against the use of the 
“White Coat” on television. Although no 
determination was made of the merits of the 
product, the collateral visual suggestion that 
the product had been recommended by the 
3 profession was held to be mislead- 
ng: 

In a recent book entitled “Reality in Ad- 
vertising,” the author discusses “unique 
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Selling propositions” and refers to them as 
“USP.” As an example of an effective USP, 
the author cites the Colgate television ad- 
vertising of its toothpaste in which the in- 
Visible shield was used. This television 
demonstration was the subject of a com- 
Plaint by the Commission which complaint 
Was contested. The Commission found that 
this advertisement was deceptive. The Com- 
mission stated, In our opinion, respondent's 
television commercials and print advertise- 
ments clearly and directly represent that 
Colgate dental cream with Gardol affords 
users complete protection against tooth de- 
cay and against the development of cavities. 
Such representations as to the degree or ex- 
tent of the protection afforded users of re- 
Spondent’s dentifrice are deceptive.” 

Another formal complaint challenged the 
accuracy of television demonstrations which 
purported to demonstrate the perceptible dis- 
Parity between the optical distortion of auto- 
Mobile safety plate glass and auto safety 
sheet glass under ordinary conditions of use. 
The complaint charged that photographic 
techniques or devices used in the making of 
such pictures were designed to exaggerate 
the distortion inherent in auto safety sheet 
glass and minimize the distortion inherent in 
auto safety plate glass. This matter is 
Presently in litigation." 

Other cases in which the Commission chal- 
lenged purported television demonstrations 
Included a demonstration of a filter ciga- 
rette: * demonstration of aluminum house- 
hold foil; $ the capacity of one toothpaste to 
remove tobacco stain;® the presence of 
Moisture or “flavor gems” on mar- 
garine as evidence that it tastes like but- 
ter; a “sandpaper test“ to prove the mois- 
tening properties of shaving cream: u a 
demonstration of the danger in actual use 
of competitive so-called “round head 
razor"; n a depiction showing what is rep- 
resented as a comparison between competing 
shaving creams as to their being “moist and 
Creamy’; u anch still another involving a 
demonstration as to the superiority of an 
aerosol having cream over competitive 
brands. 

In a number of these cases, some of the 
Nation's largest advertising agents were 
named as respondents. In our opinion, the 
advertising agent who creates and develops 

demonstrations and profits thereby is 
equally responsible with the advertiser. 
yor 


May I conclude with this observation. 
audience is composed largely of men 

&nd women engaged in advertising and pro- 
Motional activities—advertising managers, 
Vice presidents in charge of advertising, 
advertising agency representatives, media 
representatives, and others—you and those 
Tepresented by you—play a great part in 
the control of national advertising. There- 
fore, you all have a tremendous interest in 

e efficiency of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its perpetual effort to police false 
advertising. We have seen what happened 
to advertising in the age of quackery when 
there were no controls or policing. The 
Same thing could happen today if controls 
and policing were eliminated or weakened. 
You might find yourself in a free-for-all 
battle of claims and counterclaims—of false- 
hoods and disparagements. You could, for 
a time, steel yourself against such an atmos- 
Phere and be determined to advertise with 
integrity but eventually you would weaken 
by the force of survival—fire will be met 
by fire in a hot, competitive battle. Public 
confidence in the believability of advertising 
Would be at the lowest ebb. 

We are all interested to guard against such 
an eventuality. Nay, it is our solemn re- 
Sponsibility if a free society is to endure. 

There is plenty of educational help avail- 
able. The Federal Trade Commission, with 
its formal and informal proceedings, the 
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advertising fraternity with its new revised 
codes, the cooperative contributions of the 
great national associations of your indus- 
try—the four A’s, the AFA, the ANA, and the 
Association of Better Business Bureaus. 

We are confident of our success, confident 
that the Federal Trade Commission and 
business will meet their advertising respon- 
sibilities in the protection of the consumer 
and the honest advertiser; that the appre- 
ciation of the value of truly informative 
advertising of the American economy will 
grow stronger; that free men in a free society 
will triumph; that private enterprise will 
survive. 


‘My remarks are personal and not official. 

Sears, Roebuck & Company v. F.T.C., 258 
Fed. 307 (7 Cir., 1919). 

3 Winsted Hosiery Co. v. F. T. C., 258 U.S. 483 
(1922). 

‘United States v. New South Farm and 
Home Company, 241 US. 64-67. 

American Chicle Co., Docket 6791. 

*Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
Docket 7643. 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., 
Docket 7688. 

* Aluminum Co. of America, Docket 7735. 

Lever Bros., Co., et al., Docket 7747. 

Standard Brands, Inc., Docket 7737. 

* Colgate-Palmolive Co., et al., Docket 7736. 

* Eversharp, Inc., Docket 7811. 

“ The Mennen Co., Docket 8146. 


et al., 


ling Our Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OY NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, we 
are on the verge of what may well prove 
to be an abyss from which we may not 
recover until we have gone through the 
very painful wringer of runaway infia- 
tion. Perhaps we humans can never 
learn from history and the experience of 
others. We must learn the hard way 
even if it destroys us. 

The following article by Mr, George 
Sokolsky appeared in the Washington 
Post of yesterday. Mr. Sokolsky explains 
very clearly what the proposal in a bill 
shortly to be introduced in the House of 
Representatives will do to the American 
dollar. 

The people of our country should be 
alerted. Woe to us all if the American 
dollar becomes another scrap of paper. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 17, 1961] 
KILLING. Our MONEY 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

When the House of Morgan abdicated its 
leadership of the American financial world 
in 1929, no other leadership appeared. J. P. 
Morgan, the elder, was essentially a patriot 
and therefore his first concern was the main- 
tenance of the status of the American dollar 
throughout the world. No banker in this 
country has succeeded to his position of lead- 
ership. We may have been regarded as not 
too bright by British and German bankers, 
but our money was sound because it was 
secured by gold. 

Today, all sorts of fantistic ideas come out 
of the banking world—ideas which one might 
expect from someone who is taking eco- 
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nomics I from a Keynesian professor at Har- 
vard. These ideas have culminated in the 
inflationary bill which is now being proposed 
in Congress that would take all the gold cov- 
erage off the American dollar and leave it 
nothing more than a scrap of paper. 

The proposal of Secretary of the Treasury 
Douglas Dillon to change the gold law is an 
easy way out of our gold problem. We lack 
gold; therefore abolish gold. This is an easy 
solution to the shift in the balance of inter- 
national settlements, and as this subject is 
not romantic and not easy to understand, the 
great minds who turn corners on two wheels 
believe that they can solve a dificult problem 
by running away from it. 

What they seek to do is to remove all me- 
tallic security of the dollar, to leave it a scrap 
of paper as valuable as the faith in trade, 
commerce, economic stablity may at any 
time be. It is often said that fiat money 18 
based upon confidence in the country which 
issues it. This is economic bushwah, be- 
cause fiat money is based not on love of 
country but on the economics of the moment. 

Congressman ABRAHAM J. MULTER, of 
Brooklyn, has introduced a measure in Con- 
gress which, it is said, has Secretary Dillon’s 
support. It would shift our currency from 
having a 25-percent gold support to being 
fiat money; that is, money with no gold or 
silver support whatsoever. 

The reason that for three decades, a world 
in revolution has accepted the American 
dollar as the most valuable currency is that 
it had a gold protection while other moneys 
were just printed paper. Now that Great 
Britain, West Germany, France and Soviet 
Russia have obtained enough gold to set up 
reserves, along comes this proposal to knock 
down the value and respectability of the 
American dollar. 

It is expected that the removal of the 
gold reserve will strengthen the dollar, when 
actually {t will destroy confidence in the 
dollar which has steadily been losing con- 
fidence. 

The Multer bill was not prepared by Con- 
gressman Mutter, who, while a fine man, is 
not an economist and has never claimed to 
be one. The bill was prepared by bankers 
and Keynesian economists. They ought to 
come out in the open so that we might know 
who eceks to kill our money. 


Threat of Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, appar- 
ently certain individuals and groups 
within the two major areas of our 
economy have not yet learned of the 
absolute dedication of the Communists 
to overthrow the Government of the 
United States—and, indeed, the govern- 
ments of the entire free world. Appar- 
ently many within the ranks of both 
labor and management do not take 
seriously the threat of the Communists 
to “bury the United States.” That there 
can exist such disbelief in the unswerv- 
ing intentions and all-out effort of the 
Communists to communize—to en- 
slave—the world is incredible. Yet, this 
is the fact—the dangerous fact. 


A most timely warning against such 
apathy is sounded by Edward J. Rear- 
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don, Washington correspondent of the 
Herald-News of Passaic, NJ., in an 
article in the May 6 edition of that news- 
paper. Mr. Reardon's article follows: 

PRICE FIXING, EXORBITANT WAGES HELPING 

KHRUSHCHEV "BURY" Us 
(By Edward J. Reardon) 

Wasuincton.—If you wonder about Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev's confidence in 
the ability of communism to eventually 
“bury the United States,” two congressional 
investigations now in progress on Capitol 
Hill may furnish a key to the answer. 

The first is a probe of price fixing on Gov- 
ernment contracts by the electrical industry. 

The second is an inquiry into the high 
wages and low production record of missile- 
base workers at Cape Canaveral. 

Each day the hearings continue adds fur- 
ther evidence that American management 
and labor are doing their darndest to aid 
Khrushchev in making good his boast. 

When the people of any nation become so 
obsessed by greed that they subordinate 
patriotism to profit, then they are indeed 
sewing the shroud for their own burial. 
And there is ample proof that we in the 
United States are getting perilously close to 
the danger line. 

Testimony at the hearing delving into 
conditions at Cape Canaveral, for instance, 
has led Senate investigators to charge that 
missile-base workers make so much money 
it “borders almost on the subversive.” 

It is at Canaveral that this country is 
making its desperate last-ditch fight to up- 
hold its waning prestige before the world. 
The stakes in the space race are high. What 
we once considered a friendly cooperative 
effort in the interest of new scientific dis- 
coveries has turned into a deadly duel be- 
tween the Soviets and the United States, 
with world prestige as the prize. 

But the rules of the game are not the 
same for both contestants. 

Senate investigators learned last week that 
a $3.50-an-hour electrician at Canaveral 
made $647 one week. This was $127 more 
than Defense Robert S. McNamara, 
who is responsible for the operation, earns. 

Henry Gable, president of a Dallas electric 
service company which has six contracts at 
the cape, testified he has no doubt there 
was a deliberate slowdown by electricians 
so that they could make overtime pay. 

Further testimony convinced the probers 
that union workers deliberately staged 
strikes to force overtime pay; that high wages 
were caused by test explosions and emergen- 
cles or by strikes and work stoppages that 
sometimes caused workweeks’ of more than 
100 hours. 

Robert Palmer, business agent for local 
756, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, conceded his union had staged a 
walkout last summer—closing down all mis- 
sile work at the base for 8 days—when the 
Alr Force tried to cut down overtime for its 
members. 

The investigators developed testimony that 
despite the high wages, productivity of elec- 
trlelans and other building trades workers 
at Canaveral was the lowest ever en- 
countered. 

Tom O'Malley, former Passaicite now with 
Convair in Texas, testified this country's 
man-in-space program was delayed for 
months by the failure of Canaveral workers 
to deliver a full day’s work. 

In the Soviet Union there is no quibbling 
about overtime pay, no work slowdowns or 
stoppages. In Communist countries you are 
assigned to your job, you are told what is ex- 
pected of you, And you do it, or else. 

The Communists have an intolerable set 
of rules, judged by American standards, 
What they earn and how well they live de- 
pend on what they contribute to the progress 
of their country. Americans are shocked 
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when Khrushchev says we will one day be 
living under his set of rules. 

But it might be sobering to remember that 
under these rules the Soviet Union put the 
first satellite into space, produced the first 
moon shot and placed the first man into 
orbit, among other achievements. 

America's industrial leaders who greedily 
consort with each other to rig prices on Gov- 
ernment contracts and thus eliminate com- 
petition which is the keystone of the capital- 
istic system, might reflect on their chances 
under a communistic government. 

Khrushchey says capitalism is doomed and 
the hour is growing late. The vultures of 
communism are already circling low in the 
sky—over Laos, Vietnam, Cuba, Africa, Latin 
America. Only a strong America—steeped 
not in greed but in patriotism—can fight 
them off. But we find the management and 
labor chiefs, on whom this Nation depends 
most to furnish that strength, concerned 
more with their own selfish interests than 
with the welfare of their country and the 
free world. 

In Moscow shortly, Soviet officials will 
present Cuba's bewhiskered Fidel Castro 
with the Lenin Medal for his contribution to 
communism. 

They are giving the medal to the wrong 
man, 


College Basketball Corruption 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITE NER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of our Nation have recently been 
shocked by the revelations of corruption 
in collegiate basketball competition. Un- 
fortunately it has been revealed that 
some of our college athletes in North 
Carolina have been involved in this type 
of misconduct. 

An editorial comment by Jesse Helms, 
vice president of WRAL-TV, an out- 
standing television station in Raleigh, 
N.C., has recently been brought to my 
attention. In this editorial I think that 
Mr. Helms relates the moral questions 
involved in collegiate basketball miscon- 
duct to other types of conduct to be 
found in this country. This editorial has 
impressed me as one which carries a 
message which all Americans might well 
ponder, 

I therefore include the editorial that I 
have referred to be as a part of the Ap- 
pendix of today’s RECORD: 

VIEWPOINT 

The shame and the shock of the college 
basketball scandals continue to spread, like 
a gnawing, consuming cancer. But somehow 
sadness is the prevailing emotion in the 
backwash of disclosures that three State Col- 
lege basketball stars yielded to the tempta- 
tion to sell their loyalty and integrity and 
decency. 

And there is justification for the sadness, 
for the disclosures are merely symbols of a 
society that, despite its pious pretenses, has 
taught its younger generation that expedi- 
ency is more important than principles, that 
personal responsibility has no place in the 
modern coliectivist philosophy, and that 
there is somehow a comfortable middle 
ground between right and wrong. 

There is no such middle ground except 
for those who would hear the cock crow 
thrice in proclaiming the betrayal of free- 
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dom. And this is the sadness of the basket- 
ball scandals. The young athletes whose 
weaknesses have been e are hardly 
more than a measuring stick of the Nation’s 
morality. And though they may have dashed 
their own reputations and futures on the 
rocks of deceit, they have done more than 
that: They have reminded us that America 
is sick because we are refusing to act like 
Americans. 

This, then, is what the basketball scandals 
are really allabout And this is the warning 
that we must heed, unless our loss. of na- 
tional sanity—not to mention integrity—is 
to be complete. And most of all, in this in- 
cident, all of us—businessmen, politicians, 
educators, parents, clergymen, employers, 
employees—must stand back and let him 
without sin throw the first stone at the kids 
in the searing spotlight of shame. 

It is impossible to draw a distinction be- 
tween a basketball player who throws a game 
for pay and a politician who goes against 
his principles for votes. There is no dif- 
ference between Anton Muehlbauer and a 
Senator who supports a socialistic measure 
because he fears defeat it he doesn’t. Terry 
Litchfleld's shame is no greater than the 
businessman who refuses to defend and pro- 
tect the free enterprise system because he 
will avoid embarrassment and make money 
if he goes along with the crowd. Stan 
Niewierowski’s weakness is no greater than 
that of the clergyman who makes a forgery 
of the word of God by transforming the 
pulpit into a forum for doctrinaire politics 
and philosophies. 

All of these are contributing to the de- 
struction of things that have a right to sur- 
vive. And yet they claim to be a part of the 
dynamic 20th century. Is it not time to be 
honest with ourselves and that if 
this generation stakes its claim to immor- 
tality on our deeds and our existing atti- 
tudes, then history will record us as the 
architects of the destruction of a great 
heritage? 

In simple truth, what this generation is 
seeking is comfort and popularity. What 
it seeks to avoid is sacrifice. But where is 
the contribution to mankind? Is it to be 
found in the fear and weakness of a nation 
that once proudly stood for the right 
and defended it without hesitancy? Is it to 
be found in the tax burden being piled on 
generations yet unborn, to finance our com- 
forts and pleasures of the moment? Is it 
to be found in the whittling of the freedom 
of men under the guise of progress? 

We are a nation of crowd pleasers. 
Pontius Pilate was such. He pleased his 
crowd—and let them slay their best friend. 
He held the governorship, but his immortal- 
— z that he failed to do what he knew was 

How much longer will we as individuals, as 
a society, as a nation, continue to fall to do 
what we know is right? How much longer 
will we bribe the people into believing that 
personal responsibility and hard work have 
somehow been eliminated as prerequisites 
to success—or even survival? 

Mankind's struggle upward has been a 
constant grasp for the technological, the 
scientific—and the moral, Technology and 
science are factual—and so is morality. 
Each is what it 18; and to twist any one 
of them out of shape for convenience or ex- 
pedience is to destroy its truth and its 
effectiveness. 

And so it should be with sadness that 
we view the three State college boys who 
have been caught in the dragnet of deceit. 
Their punishment is already upon them. 
They deserve it. But how about the society 
for which they serve as a mirror? Will it 
throw the first stone, or will it remember 
Emerson and his great essay on self-reliance, 
in which he bade every man speak his own 
thoughts, do his own duty, and do his best 
to avoid temptations? There is an impor- 
tan lesson for all of us. 


1961 
Germany Teaches the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr.MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Daily News recently carried an ex- 
cellent editorial, which I think worthy 
of the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress. Under leave to extend my re- 
Marks, it follows: 

From the Washington Daily News, 
May 17, 1961] 
GERMANY TEACHES THE UNITED STATES 


U.S. economic advisers increasingly are 
embarrassed by contrasts between America 
and West Germany—persistent unemploy- 
Ment here as against a labor shortage there. 

Scripps-Howard writer Roger Stuart has 
dug up a long-secret report which helps 
explain the embarrassment. 

The report was made by a team of U.S, 
economists and submitted to the West Ger- 
Man Government September 24, 1951. On 
the U.S. team was Prof. Walter Heller, now 
Chairman of President Kennedy's Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

Some of the recommendations: 

West Germany was told it couldn't achieve 
the necessary rate of industrial expansion if 
it kept on worrying about inflation. The 
Government was chided for an “excessive 
Concern for price stability.” 

However, Dr. Ludwig Erhard, West German 

ce Minister, knew something about in- 
flation, He had seen his parents’ life sav- 
ings lost when the mark went to pot. He 
Tejected this advice. 
Dr. Erhard also was told by the U.S. ad- 
that “a rate of interest high enough 
to stimulate any large volume of personal 
Savings would seriously curtail investment.” 
But German interest rates were left to find 
their own high level and so were savings 
and investment. Today West Germany is 
investing up to a quarter of its national 
dutput annually in the most modern indus- 
Plant in the world. 
Erhard was cautioned against liberal 
depreciation policies and advised instead 
adopt a “compulsory investment pro- 
gram.” But liberal depreciation policies 
helped the German economy grow last year at 
the rate of 10.8 percent. The U.S. rate was 
less than 3 percent. 

Just 15 years ago West Germany was a 
defeated and demoralized nation, its re- 
Sources squandered by Hitler, its factories 
na homes flattened by bombs. Since then 
1 has taken in more than 12 million refugees. 
t has imported nearly half a million more 
and still has a labor shortage. 

Average wages have doubled in 10 years 
2 Still are climbing. And increases most- 
y are in true values because of effective 
Measures against inflation. 

West Germany last year lost fewer than 
40,000 man-days through strikes. We lost 

ce that many on missile bases alone. 
German wage raises have come out of in- 
creased productivity—eight percent last year. 
German prices have been kept competitive in 
World markets, thus rapidly expanding for- 
eign commerce. 

1 The Germans, in short, have followed the 
istoric principles of free enterprise—despite 
the advice they got from the United States. 
en the West German Socialist Party has 
repudiated socialism. 

The general theories of the 1951 report, 
rejected by the Germans, are the general 
theories now being urged on America by 
Professor Heller and other administration 
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economists; big spending and even budget- 
busting tax cuts, which breed inflation; arti- 
ficial restraints on interest rates, which dis- 
courage saving and encourage Americans to 
export jobs by investing abroad; gimmicks 
in the form of tax “incentives,” instead of 
adequate depreciation allowances 

Somewhere in all this may be found a 
clue to our “creeping rate of growth,” so 
roundly deplored in the campaign. Now 
Professor Heller wants us to follow some 
more of our own bad advice. 


Address by Mrs. Wallace I. Kargman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I commend 
to my colleagues a speech in honor of 
Marian Anderson, recently given by Mrs. 
Wallace I. Kargman, one of my con- 
stituents, and a close personal friend. 
This address by Mrs. Kargman was a 
Chicago tribute to Marian Anderson 
sponsored by the Chicago Women’s Divi- 
sion, American Friends of the Hebrew 
University. 

Miss Anderson was selected as Woman 
of the Year by the National Women’s 
Division of the American Friends of the 
Hebrew University in recognition of her 
cultural and humanistic achievements: 
ADDRESS GIVEN BY MRS. WALLACE I. KARGMAN 

AT CHICAGO TRIBUTE TO MARIAN ANDERSON 

SPONSORED BY THE CHICAGO WOMEN'S DIvI- 

SION, AMERICAN FRIENDS OF THE HEBREW 

UNIVERSITY—FEBRUARY 20, 1961, SHERATON 

BLACKSTONE HOTEL 


Miss Anderson, reverend clergy, Mayor 
Daley, Madam President, distinguished dais 
guests, friends of Marian Anderson, and the 
Hebrew University, I am very happy to wel- 
come you here this morning. We are as- 
sembled here to pay tribute to a great and 
gracious lady, whose life has been dedicated 
to the highest principles of mankind. Miss 
Anderson was selected by the National Wom- 
en’s Division of the American Friends of the 
Hebrew University as Woman of the Year 
because her deeds are symbolic of the cul- 
tural ideals espoused by the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem. 

Our honored guest is no stranger to 
Chicago, For many years she has enriched 
our cultural life. We honor her today for 
the great beauty of soul and spirit which has, 
through the years, made her a tireless am- 
bassador of America, creating new bonds of 
friendship and understanding for our 
country among the peoples and rulers of the 
world. She is a woman whose e 
accomplishments, nobility of spirit and dig- 
nity of person, symbolize the rising attain- 
ment of human aspirations in a fast 
changing world society. Our guest of honor 
is a great American, a citizen of the world, 
whose magnificent voice has become a medi- 
um of communication, her achievements a 
symbol of peaceful progress among all the 
people of the world. We meet also in the 
presence of the distinguished representatives 
of other nations which have honored Miss 
Anderson. 

We, the Chicago Division of the American 
Friends of the Hebrew University, reflect in 
the honors that are yours, Miss Anderson, for 
it is written in “bringing honor to oneself, 
one brings honor to all mankind.” We, the 
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Women's Division, and its acquired arm, the 
Mary Zimmerman Scholarship Club, though 
young in years, is fast emerging as a vital 
force in a community replete with many 
areas of endeavor. It is very stirring to be 
part of so vital a group, that is dedicated 
to the building of a great house of learning 
on the sacred soil of Israel—a bridge that 
knows no barriers—that can surmount the 
greatest obstacles, for individuals who are 
trained to think—act independently and un- 
derstand the words of Torah can only con- 
tribute the achievements of the good life and 
serve on the highest level. Education knows 
no past—no present—no future—it bridges 
all times and forever. What greater joy can 
one have than to advance human dignity 
and learning. The Women's Division recog- 
nizing that the nerve center of a university 
is its library, has undertaken to build the 
central library of the Hebrew University. We 
know that the library will play a vital and 
unique role in the university's continuing 
educational program. It serves as the cen- 
tral library of the university, the library 
of the Jewish people all over the world, and 
the National Library of the State of Israel. 
It has become a center for students and 
faculty unparallelled in the Middle East. As 
the university takes on an increasingly im- 
portant role in providing the technical ex- 
perts and instructors needed by the newly 
emerging states in Africa and Asia, the 
library must assume new responsibilities. 
Students from many lands receive training 
at the university. 

In a message addressed to Senator Her- 
bert H. Lehman, chairman of the National 
Council of the American Friends, President 
Kennedy praised the American Friends of the 
Hebrew University—and I quote: “All mem- 
bers of American Friends of the Hebrew 
University have cause for satisfaction, for 
these are true monuments toward peace and 
understanding—I commend your efforts in 
support of the growth of this institution as 
a constructive force in the Middle East and 
for the educational assistance to the new 
nations of Africa and Asia.” 

One of the new study halls now in process 
of completion will be the United Nations 
documents reading room—an undertaking 
which we take particular pride in providing. 
It is most appropriate that the Women’s 
Division has elected to honor Miss Ander- 
son—now—and for future generations by 
dedicating the United Nations reading room 
in her name. 

I know that Miss Anderson will take away 
with her today a deeper awareness of what 
she has given to us, and that she shares with 
us the pleasure in seeing so many people 
who have joined together to express their 
regard and affection for her and in the name 
of a great center of learning. 


America’s Inferiority Complex 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
“Greater Interest in Government” es- 
say contest for initiates of Tau Beta Pi 
Association, national engineering honor 
society, the paper written by Clemson 
College senior Thomas C. Welch III. 
member of Alpha Chapter at Clemson, 
was judged the best among entries sub- 
mitted from 81 chapters throughout the 
United States, 
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Mr. Speaker, I highly commend Mr. 
Welch's essay to the Congress and to the 
entire country: 

AMERICA'S INFERIORITY COMPLEX 
(By Thomas C. Welch III) 

The United States has progressed a long 
way in many ways since we gained our inde- 
pendence from England. We have become 
the symbol of wealth, well-being, and good 
times. We have, and still do, lead the world 
in many fields, such as medicine and high 
living standards. True, we have lagged be- 
hind in other areas—for instance, rocket 
production, 

However, in my opinion, our most tragic 
shortcoming may be classified as our failure 
to nurture and develop the spirit of self- 
respect, self-confidence, and fundamental be- 
lief in God that really made the United 
States what it is. 

This country has developed an inferiority 
complex of alarming proportions. We have 
become obsessed with the fear that other 
nations around us will be able to find fault 
with the conditions that exist here. We let 
other nations, Russia in particular, back us 
into a corner every time the question of the 
Negroes’ rights is raised, even though the 
whole world knows that the atrocities Rus- 
sia committed in Hungary vastly overshadow 
any injustices Negroes have been subjected 
to in the United States. We quake at criti- 
cisms that our grandfathers would have re- 
fused to consider. 

The visit of Nikita Khrushchey to this 
country some 2 years ago exposed many piti- 
ful conditions. Our people and our beliefs 
were insulted time and again by the so- 
caled statesman from the Kremlin, yet 
Henry Cabot Lodge was admonished by the 
State Department when he attempted to 
speak out in his country’s behalf. It was 
too risky to offend the honored Mr. Khru- 
shchey—he might revert to his small-boy 
tactics and threaten to go home if the game 
didn’t go like he wanted it to. Eventually 
Khrushchev did just this; in threatening to 
end his “good will” tour he affected his audi- 
ence so badly that have described 
the fear that existed in the hall as a tangible 
and present thing. And even more pathetic 
was the relief evident in the audience when 
Khrushchey relaxed his belligerent attitude. 
The fawning behavior that characterized our 
leaders when they were confronted with this 
situation is a vivid example of our loss of 
self-respect. 

Another prime example of our loss of self- 
respect is the foreign aid program we oper- 
ate. Each year fantastic amounts are given 
to countries in an attempt to create a buffer 
zone between the United States and Russia. 
Actually, the majority of these countries are 
available to the highest bidder—we are buy- 
ing their friendship. It is very hard to 
imagine our forefathers, who issued such 
statements as “millions for defense but not 
1 cent for tribute,” subscribing to such 
action. 

Taken as a whole, the United States is in 
the best military condition in its history; it 
should be, in view of the billions of dollars 
spent annually for defense purposes. And 
yet we live in fear that the Russians may be 
developing weapons more powerful than our 
own. We cannot be content to do our best 
and leave the rest to Providence. We believe 
every rumor that comes along concerning 
Russia’s potency and our impotency. Self- 
confidence is a thing of the past. 

America is supposedly a God-fearing na- 
tion; we have churches of all denominations 
where our citizens may worship as they 
please. But just how deeply do we believe? 
How often do we admit that it is “God that 
has made us and not we ourselves“? 

The religious fervor of a nation, as well as 
its other qualities, should be reflected by its 
leaders. We certainly gave Khrushchev a 
fine insight into the shallowness of our faith 
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during his tour; not once, at any meal that 
he attended, was the food blessed. We were 
ashamed to be seen giving thanks. 

At one time Khrushchey said that our 
grandchildren would be under Communist 
rule. Now he says it will be our great- 
grandchildren. Progress is being made—one 
generation has been saved. What is going 
to be done to save the next generation? 

This is a question I cannot begin to an- 
swer. I doubt that anyone else can either, 
for in the end the answer will not come from 
a politician, a statesman, or a citizen; it 
must come from beyond. 


How About Cuba? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I thought my colleagues would be inter- 
ested in the following letter which I re- 
ceived from one of my constituents, Mr. 
Edward Freeman, Porter Corners, Sara- 
toga County, N. V.: 


Hon. CARLETON J. KING, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE KING: Daily reports 
give the impression Laos is more deserving 
of solution than Cuba, 90 miles away. As 
a recent Member of Congress I trust you 
will be more susceptable to a reexamination 
of some puzzling aspects of a neglected pol- 
icy toward communism. 

Doesn't it occur to anyone in Washington 
that our policy and leadership toward the 
Communist internal anarchy around the 
globe is, either by intent or weakness, a 
failure? That the recent failure of the 
Cuban patriots follows a chain of events 
indicated in the enclosed article, and is a 
second Hungary? 

How can anyone justify sending our sol- 
diers to Laos, and not Cuba? The encour- 
agement given the return of the Cuban 
patriots, and then deliberately letting them 
down, is the same consistent lack of in- 
tegrity that has characterized our policy 
since 1933. 

Dean Rusk, Chester Bowles, and Adlai 
Stevenson are cited by a writer in the May 
1 New York Herald-Tribune as having ar- 
gued the President out of adequate military 
air support of the Cuban patriots. This is 
the same advice that defeated Chiang Kai- 
shek, and prevented our success in North 
Korea. And the only way to rectify such 

ance Is to fire these men who should 
not have been selected in the first place. 

One conclusion is obvious—we just haven't 
got the men in office with sufficient integ- 
rity and policy to measure up to the Com- 
munist international subversion. Add up 
the inhuman practices, deceit, civilized de- 
moralization practiced by the Communists 
since the Soviets seized power—only a 
morally deficient and patriotically negligent 
man can support collaboration with them, 
The continued diplomatic relations with this 
organized debauchery, and their degenerate 
leaders, is beyond normal comprehension, 
Our continued relations is a first principle 
indictment, and one might say is designed 
to support Quislings. 

A complete assessment of the Cuban sit- 
uation, and failure to deal with the facts 
is made in a recent book by Nathaniel 
Weyl, “Red Star Over Cuba.” And our pol- 
icy failure is analyzed by Dr. Strausz-Hupe, 
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director of the Foreign Policy Research In- 
stitute, University of Pennsylvania, with 
other associates in their book, “The Pro- 
tracted Conflict.” 
Yours truly, 
EDWARD FREEMAN. 


Castro’s Justifications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
several constituents have communicated 
with me urging that the United States 
not intervene in the internal affairs of 
Cuba. From the tenor of their notes, 
one would infer that the United States 
has instigated action against Castro and 
that Castro is blameless. Many of these 
notes have been inspired by an adver- 
tisement carried in the New York Times 
of May 10 and signed by a number of 
American citizens. 

Arthur Krock, well-informed writer of 
the New York Times, analyzes the pro- 
Castro advertisement and demolishes the 
arguments of those who claim that the 
United States has been aggressive 
against Cuba. I believe that the factual 
report and analysis by Arthur Krock 
clarifies some of the confusion in the 
minds of some of my constituents and 
others who have been misled by adver- 
tisements which do not set forth events 
in their chronological order and conse- 
quently distort the meaning of historical 
events. 

Mr. Krock's article follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 18, 1961] 
THE LIVELY ISSUE or CASTRO'S JUSTIFICATIONS 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, May 17.—Two conclusions 
reached by this department after an exam- 
ination of the origins of the currently hostile 
United States-Castro relations, and pub- 
lished here under date of May 10, have 
evoked an unusual number of remarkably 
uniform dissents from readers, These con- 
clusions were; 

1. The factual weakness of an advertise- 
ment in this newspaper, signed by a number 
of Harvard professors among other distin- 

citizens, which justified Castro's 
anti-Americanism on the ground that for 
at least a year U.S. policy has been “We must 
crush Castro,” is that it began the chapter 
of United States-Castro relations in the 
middle. 

2. Castro's unfriendly and illegal acts, and 
his anti-American incitements of the Cuban 
population, long preceded the date chosen 
in this advertisement to demonstrate that 
the burden of blame is on his Government. 

In rebuttal of these conclusions the letter- 
writers generally contended that the United 
States refused a request from Castro to be 
invited for talks; rebuffed and snubbed him 
when he came here in February, 1959, to 
speak to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors; and refused his offer at that time 
and thereafter to negotiate the differences 
between his regime and the Government of 
the United States. But the open record is 
the following: 

1. Castro never requested an official in- 
vitation. When, on his own volition, he 
came unofficially to Washington, in April 
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1959, Secretary of State Herter gave him a 
luncheon at which no mention of any de- 
sired negotiation was made by the Cuban 
Officials present; and, in the absence of 
President Eisenhower, the Premier was re- 
ceived by Vice President Nixon. 

2. On February 22, 1960, Castro did pro- 
pose—but for the first time—to negotiate 
with the United States on compensation to 
American citizens for their property in Cuba 
that he expropriated soon after his acces- 
sion to power. However, his conditions were 
that d the negotiation the United 
States should bind both the Executive and 
Congress to refrain from any action which 
Cuba would consider to affect its interests, 
While he remained free to negotiate or pro- 
crastinate as he chose—conditions obviously 
unacceptable and, so far as Congress was 
Concerned, constitutionally impossible. 

3. From the time Castro assumed power 
until May 17, 1960, the United States made 
9 formal and 16 informal offers to negotiate 
all differences with Cuba. The first was by 
Ambassador Bonsal in March 1959. In each 
note and statement the United States ex- 
Pressed sympathy with the social and eco- 
nomic objectives of the Cuban agrarian re- 
form law under which the expropriation was 
made. 

HERTER'S INDICTMENT 


4. At the San José, Costa Rica, confer- 
ence, August 1960, Cuban Foreign Minister 
Roa charged that this Goverment had con- 
Sistently refused Castro's offers of negotia- 
tion, Secretary Herter made and documented 
this reply: That continuing attacks on the 
United States by the Castro regime began in 
January 1959, before the acts it alleges were 
U.S. aggression. He said also that from this 
date forward political assaults on the U.S. 
Government, “and scurrilous attempts to 

the characters of its leaders, have 
nevertheless been consistent and made with 
savagery.” 

The circumstance that the charges in 
Castro's justification that this open record 
Tefutes are being made by citizens of such 
Quality is strange, disturbing and mysterious. 
But it is true, as pointed out in some of 
the letters, that Castro also can cite griev- 
ances prior to the preinvasion programing. 
For example, the United States did not com- 
pletely bar arms to Dictator Batista until 

14, 1958; sent a Marine guard for the 
Guantanamo pumping station 6 miles into 
Cuba on July 28, 1958; and concluded a 20- 
year atomic energy aid agreement with 
Batista September 9, 1958. 

The silly paradox, however, is that all this 
time U.S. businessmen in Cuba were know- 
ingly financing Castro's revolution by pay- 

their taxes at stations where he could 
Seize them. Prior to that, the taxes on Cuban 
Properties owned by Americans were always 
sent to Havana, the central collection office, 
Until the other arrangement was deliberately 
Made for the of Castro. And 
meanwhile the State Department was totally 

g successive warnings from two Am- 

ors that the interest of international 
communism would be served in Cuba by 
Castro's success. 


President’s Statement on Freedom of 
Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, for 6 years 
the Special Government Information 
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Subcommittee has studied the restric- 
tions on the availability of Government 
information. Many of its reports and 
findings, after review and adoption by 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, have been filed with this House. 
The subcommittee has attempted to 
bring to the attention of the Members 
the critical nature of the problem of 
suppression of information. 

In a recent address before the National 
Association of Broadcasters, the Presi- 
dent made a most eloquent expression of 
the importance of freedom of informa- 
tion in our democracy. It was a dramatic 
indication of his personal concern that 
the people in our democracy should 
know the facts, and should be well-in- 
formed as they face the dangerous de- 
cisions that lie ahead. Discussing the 
strength of freedom, the President de- 
clared: 

The great inner resource of freedom, the 
resource which has kept the world’s oldest 
democracy continuously young and vital, 
the resource which has always brought us 
our greatest exploits in time of our greatest 
need, is the very fact of the open society. 

Thus if we are once again to preserve our 
civilization, it will be because of our free- 
dom, and not in spite of it. That is why I 
am here with you today. For the flow of 
ideas, the capacity to make informed choices, 
the ability to criticize, all the assumptions 
upon which political democracy rests, depend 
largely upon communication. And you are 
the guardians of the most powerful and effec- 
tive means of communication ever designed. 

For the history of this Nation is a tribute 
to the ability of an informed citizenry to 
make the right choices in response to dan- 
ger, and if you play your part, if the im- 
mense powers of broadcasting are used to 
illuminate the new and subtle problems 
which our Nation faces—if your strength is 
used to reinforce the great strengths which 
freedom brings, then I am confident that 
our people and our Nation, and all other 
people and all other nations will again rise 
to the great challenge of the sixties. 


The President spoke in the context of 
the successful Mercury astronaut flight. 
He noted, however, that the flight could 
have failed: 

Because this is a free society, and because 
we therefore take our chances out in the 
open, of success or failure, all those who 
were part of the program, who were involved 
in the decisions which made the program 
possible, were also in hazard. And while 
their task did not in any manner approach 
that of the commander, nevertheless, it is 
& very real one, and it is the kind of risk 
which members of a free society must take. 

There had been before the flight, as you 
know, a good many members of the commu- 
nity who felt that we should not take that 
chance. But I see no way out of it. I don’t 
see how it is possible for us to keep these 
matters private, unless we decide on the 
highest national level that all matters which 
are risky, which carry with them the hazard 
of defeat, which could be detrimental to our 
society, that none of them will be printed in 
the paper or carried on radio or television. 

The essence of free communication must 
be that our failures as well as our successes 
will be broadcast around the world. And 
therefore we take double pride in our suc- 
cesses. 

I feel as a believer in freedom, as well as 
President of the United States, that we want 
a world in which the good and the bad, suc- 
cesses or failures, the aspirations of people, 
their desires, their disagreements, their dis- 
sent, their agreements, whether they serve 
the interest of the State or not, should be 
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made public, should be part of the general 
understanding of all people. 


The President spoke at a time when 
the city of Washington was welcoming 
the Mercury astronaut. The President 
spoke without a prepared text, and in 
order that Members may inform them- 
selves of this important statement of 
principle, under unanimous consent I 
include the transcript of the President's 
remarks on May 8, 1961, to the conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Broadcasters in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE OPENING 
SESSION OF THE 39TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROAD- 
CASTERS, WASHINGTON, D.C. ~ 
Governor Collins, Bishop Hannah, ladies 

and gentlemen, we have with us today the 

Nation's No, 1 television performer, who I 

think on last Friday morning secured the 

largest rating of any morning show in recent 
history. [Laughter.] 

I must say, I think all of us as citizens of 
the free world are extremely proud not only 
of Commander Shepard, but also of Mrs. 
Shepard—and perhaps with the Vice Presi- 
dent they would come forward. [Loud and 
prolonged applause.] 

Commander SHEPARD. How do you get 
them to stop? We only have time for a few 
words here, because I understand we have 
a rather busy day ahead of us. I just want 
to say, thank you very much for such a warm 
welcome. [Applause.] 

The PRESIDENT. I must say I think the 
presence of Commander Shepard and also 
Mrs. Shepard who I think is—I must say, 
when I saw her on television, I had great 
satisfaction as a fellow citizen. I must say 
we are delighted to have them all. It is a 
great source of satisfaction and pride to us. 

I said this morning, when I read off the 
names of some of the other people who have 
been involved in this filght—Mr. Webb, who 
is head of NASA, and Dr. Dryden and all the 
rest—I said that they were names which 
were rather unknown. If this flight had not 
been successful, however, they would have 
been among the best known names in the 
United States. So that even I, who had 
nothing to do with the flight, would have be- 
come very much identified with it. 

So that I do express my commendation to 
Commander Shepard and also his fellow as- 
tronauts who all involved themselves in the 
hazards and the discipline of the work, but 
also those who were involved with the pro- 
gram. Because this is a free society, and 
because we therefore take our chances out 
in the open, of success or failure, all those 
who were part of the program, who were in- 
yolved in the decisions which made the pro- 
gram possible, who were involved in the 
very public decision which made the very 
public flight possible on Friday morning, 
were also in hazard. And while their task 
did not in any manner approach that of the 
commander, nevertheless it is a very real 
one, and it is the kind of risk which members 
of a free society must take. 

There had been before the flight, as you 
know, a good many members of the com- 
munity who felt that we should not take 
that chance. But I see no way out of it. 
I don't see how it is possible for us to keep 
these matters private, unless we decide on 
the highest national level that all matters 
which are risky, which carry with them the 
hazard of defeat, which could be detrimental 
to our society, that none of them will be 
printed in the paper or carried on radio or 
television. 

The essence of free communication must 
be that our failures as well as our successes 
will be broadcast around the world. And 
therefore we take double pride in our 
successes. 
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I am delighted that there are members 
here of your profession who are not citi- 
zens of this country but who come from 
our hemisphere. I hope that they under- 
stand that we share a fraternal feeling with 
them, that we are engaged in a common 
effort to maintain freedom here in this 
hemisphere, and to assist freedom through- 
out the world. 

And it has been our fortune to be placed 
in positions of responsibility—all of us—at 
a time when freedom is under its greatest 
attack, 

I know that to those who live in some 

of this country and some parts of 
the world, that the discipline of the totali- 
tarian system has some attraction. I called 
attention at my press conference more than 
a week ago to a comment made by a student 
in Paris, an African student, after the ex- 
traordinary flight of Major Gagarin, in which 
the student said, The Russians don't talk 
about things, they do them, and then we 
hear about them.” 

It is difficult for me to believe that any 
young man or woman, or any citizen who 
understands the real meaning of freedom, 
who recognizes that freedom is at issue 
around the globe, could possibly hold that 
view. 

I feel, as a believer in freedom, as well 
as President of the United States, that we 
want a world in which the good and the 
bad, successes or failures, the aspirations 
of people, their desires, their disagreements, 
their dissent, their agreements, whether 
they serve the interest of the state or not, 
should be made public, should be part of 
the general understanding of all people. 

And that is why I was particularly anxious 
to come here today. There is no means of 
communication as significant as that in 
which you are involved: to hear, and to 
see, and to listen. 

And you have the opportunity to play 
a significant role in the defense of freedom 
all around the globe. 

Our adversaries in this struggle against 
freedom—and they are not national ad- 
versaries, we have no national disagree- 
ments, what is involved is the great strug- 
gle for freedom, and our adversaries in that 
struggle possess many advantages. Their 
forces press down upon us, on the borders 
of the Middle East, southeast Asia, and West- 
ern Europe. They use the secrecy of the to- 
talitarian state and the discipline to mask 
the effective use of guerilla forces secretly 
und independent states, and to hide 
a wide international network of agents and 
activities which threaten the fabric of demo- 
cratic government everywhere in the world. 
And their single-minded effort to destroy 
freedom is strengthened by the discipline, 
the secrecy, and the swiftness with which an 
efficient despotism can move, In addition, 
the ability of a totalitarian state to mobil- 
ize all of its resources for the service of the 
state, whatever the human cost, has great 
attraction for those who live on the marginal 
edge of existence, fired with a strong feeling 
of ancient wrongs and grievances, a feeling 
which is tirelessly exploited by our adver- 
saries—the people who live on an income of 
$60 or $70 or $80 a year—the example of 
the Soviet Union which in the short space 
of 40 years has transformed itself from 
being among the most backward countries of 
Europe to belng a leader in space, has pow- 
erful attraction. 

Once a state succumbs, however, to this 
attraction, to the lure of communism, to the 
lure of totalitarianism—eyen for a moment 
resistance is then crushed, opposition is de- 
stroyed, and despotic power is maintained 
even when finally the people may realize 
they have been cruelly misled—and the 
Steady stream of refugees out of Vietnam 
in the north, out of Eastern Germany, out of 
Cuba, all indicate the real nature of their 
society once it has assumed control. 
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On this path thus far there has been no 
turning back. There can be no doubt, there- 
fore, that this determined and powerful sys- 
tem will subject us to many tests of nerve 
and will in the coming years—in Berlin, in 
Asia, In the Middle East, in this hemisphere. 
We will face challenge after challenge, as the 
Communists armed with all the resources 
and advantages of the police state attempt 
to seize the balance of power in their di- 
rection. 

But despite this, I do not believe that 
the tide of history is on the side of despot- 
ism. I do not believe that the tide of his- 
tory necessarily is on either side. It is only 
what we decide ourselves we will do—which 
direction we will turn the tide of history— 
that we can be successful. 

For we bring to the battle our own re- 
sources, the better advantages of a free 
society—advantages which our adversaries 
cannot match, advantages which if vigor- 
ously used offer hope for the ultimate 
triumph of freedom. 

On our side is the simple and all- 
important fact that men want to be free, 
and nations want to be their own masters. 
It is this fact that helps to explain why no 
nation in the past decade—with the pos- 
sible exception of Cuba, where a social revo- 
lution was betrayed, and where the story 
is not yet finally ended—has fallen under 
Communist rule without being subdued by 
armed force. 

It is this fact that explains the courageous 
revolution against hopeless odds in Poland, 
and East Germany, and Hungary and Tibet— 
revolutions that would have succeeded if 
alien armies had not been present to put 
them down. 

It is this fact that explains why the pov- 
erty-stricken nations of this hemisphere and 
Africa, filled with discontent in some cases, 
and social tensions, bearing the memory of 
past wrongs, have still not succumbed to the 
lure of communism, 

And it is this fact that is man's best hope. 
For our Nation is on the side of man's de- 
sire to be free, and the desire of nations to 
be independent. And thus we are allied, if 
we are true to ourselves and true to our 
destiny, with the strongest force in the 
world today. 

The great inner resource of freedom, the 
resource which has kept the world's oldest 
democracy continuously young and vital, the 
resource which has always brought us our 
greatest exploits in time of our greatest 
need, is the very fact of the open society. 

Thus, if we are once again to preserve our 
civilization, it will be because of our free- 
dom, and not in spite of it. That is why I 
am here with you today. For the flow of 
ideas, the capacity to make informed 
choices, the ability to criticise, all the as- 
sumptions upon which political democracy 
rests, depend largely upon communication, 
And you are the guardians of the most 
powerful and effective means of communi- 
cation ever designed. 

In the rest of the world this power can 
be used to describe the true nature of the 
struggle, and to give a true and responsible 
picture of a free society. And in addition, 
broadcasting has new and untried possibili- 
ties for education, for help to end illiteracy, 
which holds back so much of the world and 
which denies access to the information so 
vital to a free and informed choice. The 
full development of broadcasting as an in- 
strument of education is one of the most 
significant challenges which confronts your 
industry. And here in our own country this 
power can be used, as it is being used, to tell 
our people of the perils and the challenges 
and the opportunities that we face—of the 
effort and the painful choices which the 
coming years will demand. For the history 
of this nation is a tribute to the ability of 
an informed citizenry to make the right 
choices in response to danger, and if you 
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ploy your part, if the immense powers of 
broadcasting are used to illuminate the new 
and subtle problems which our Nation 
faces—if your strength is used to reinforce 
the great strengths which freedom brings, 
then I am confident that our people and our 
Nation, and all other people and all other 
nations will again rise to the great chal- 
lenge of the sixties. 

No man can hope to prophesy with pre- 
cision the outcome of the great struggle in 
which our generation is now engaged. Yet 
we do know that the cause of human free- 
dom has been threatened on many occasions 
since the system of free choice and democ- 
racy was developed in sunlit Greece more 
than 2,400 years ago. And yet from each 
threat and indeed from each defeat, as well 
as from each success, it has ultimately 
emerged unconquered. 

That is why in the face of an ominous 
future we can share that faith which Win- 
ston Churchill expressed more than a half- 
century ago, “Humanity will not be cast 
down.” 

We are going along, along the same high 
road, and already behind the distant moun- 
tains the sun can be seen—and will be seen 
again. 

That is your opportunity—and that is a 
responsibility which all of us who are citi- 
zens of the free world must once again meet. 


An Analysis of the President’s Tax Pro- 
gram by Prof. Robert Lekachman, of 
Barnard College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished economist and professor, Robert 
Lekachman, of Barnard College, has 
analyzed the tax policy of the admin- 
istration in the May 8 issue of the New 
Leader magazine. I believe that my col- 
leagues would like to have the benefit 
of his observations, so I offer the article 
for inclusion in the Appendix: 

KENNEDY'S Tax PROGRAM 
(By Robert Lekachman) 

President Kennedy’s tax message to Con- 
gress makes it clear that the administration's 
policy is to pretend that the recession has 
either ended or is rapidly expiring. The 
slackening rate of the economy’s contraction 
and improvements in economic indicators 
such as industrial production and automo- 
bile sales have apparently sufficed to per- 
suade him that a really determined attack 
upon unemployment—still at nearly 7 per- 
cent of the work force—is unnecessary at 
this time. 

There is an almost eerie parallel with 
President Eisenhower's responses to the 1958 
recession: the same limited reshuffling of 
Government programs so as to increase cur- 
rent outlays, the same prolonged meditation 
on the merits of reducing personal income 
taxes to stimulate consumer spending, the 
same repeated taking of the economic au- 
guries, the same promises of detailed review 
some months hence, and now the same con- 
clusion that the economy is improving of its 
own accord without need for battle with Con- 
gress over substantial spending programs or 
general tax reductions. The brave words of 
the campaign, the exciting visions of the 
task force reports and the fabled influence of 
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John Kenneth Galbraith have apparently 
yielded to a yearning for changes which do 
not of themselves unbalance the Federal 
budget, and for programs which pose no 
greater challenges to Congress than that 
sluggish body has accustomed itself to meet- 
ing comfortably. 

The President's tax program is not in it- 
Self bad; indeed much of it is aimed at rem- 
edying abuses that have long cried out 
for attention. It is easy to share the Presi- 
dent's desire to end tax exemptions on such 

business expenses” as hunting lodges and 
yachts, not to mention seaborne conventions 
4nd lunches at the Forum of the Twelve 
Caesars, Tightening expense allowances 
Would discourage business waste, increase 
receipts and diminish the cynical im- 
Morality of an expense account society. 
The President is on equally firm ground 
in wanting to spread the tax net over divi- 
dends and interest. A flat 20 percent with- 
& on such earnings promises to add 
million in new revenues and end some 
Of the tax discrimination that favors those 
in the upper income brackets. Similarly, 
the suggested repeal of the 4 percent divi- 
dend tax exemption is a step in the right 
on. The message also addressed it- 
Self to a series of tax advantages which 
American companies with foreign subsidi- 
aries or branches now enjoy. Their present 
Privilege of paying American corporate in- 
come tax on profits earned abroad only 
when they return these profits to the United 
States has had the effect of imposing a dis- 
advantage on companies which operate en- 
tirely within the United States. 

These are all desirable reforms, and they 
Presumably reflect the hard work of Stanley 
Surrey, the new Treasury Department tax 
chief, and a number of able economists. If 
no reference to mineral depletion allow- 
ances is to be found, it may be that the 

dent decided that this was not an op- 
bat ne time to engage Texas in mortal com- 


But the blunt fact must be faced that 
th Measures, desirable as they are in 
An kress. are irrelevant to an economy 

hich badly requires a stimulus for recov- 
ery and reallocation of its resources for 
2 balanced growth. Nowhere does this 

levance appear more sharply than in 
What is billed as the Kennedy program's key 
to tirecession measure. This is a proposal 

Promote new investment by offering tax 
credits. Its central passage recommends 
in actment of an investment tax incentive 

the form of a tax credit—15 percent of 
15 new plant and equipment expenditures 
8 excess of current depreciation allow- 
ee percent of such expenditures be- 
Pree this level but in excess of 50 percent of 
the nclatlon allowances; with 10 percent on 
© first $5,000 of new investment as a min- 
3 credit.” The credit is subject to an 
2 limitation of 30 percent tax reduc- 
on in any one year and various safeguards 
2 prevent companies from accumulating 
Nvestment until they make enough to earn 
a tax credit, 

The benefits will vary widely, but will be 
ie, Substantial for some companies. Con- 
a er, for example, a firm whose current 
ua ecation allowances amount to $10 mil- 

In. If this company undertakes a 620 
Million program of new investment, it can 
Sr aputa Its tax saving by taking 15 percent 
A the diference between $10 million (its 
5 Preciation allowances) and $20 million 
: ts new investment), or $1.5 million. As- 
pp that the company’s profits amount to 

10 million, Under present laws, its corpo- 
Tate income taxes would be $5.2 million, 52 

t of its total profits. Under the 
president's Proposal, its taxes would fall to 

T million and its effective tax rate from 
52 to 37 percent, 

When a single interest within the com- 
munity is offered such tangible benefits, we 
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ought to be certain they are distributed 
fairly among managers and stockholders. 
More importantly, we should be sure that a 
vital national objective is being served and 
that no better program to accomplish this 
purpose more equitably is available. The 
tax credit provision fails these tests. It is 
not equitable; it does not attack existing 
misallocations of economic resources, and 
indeed may add to them; and it is painfully 
ill-designed to solve the problem of unem- 
ployment. 

To whom is the proposal unfair? To some 
businessmen to begin with. Many of these 
tax credits would be windfalls, the lucky 
consequences of a decision to invest this 
year or next year instead of last year. Take 
the case of a company that modernized its 
facilities in 1960 and, therefore, has no need 
to invest for some time to come. Its major 
rival, perhaps more hesitant to adopt new 
techniques and more cautious in its estl- 
mate of business prospects, postponed its 
investment program until 1961. The second, 
less intrepid firm would benefit and the 
first would be penalized for its enterprise. 
While it is entirely conjectural how much 
genuinely additional investment this pro- 
posal would foster, it is unfortunately quite 
evident that a good many businesses would 
undeservedly benefit from it. 

The thread of inequity extends still fur- 
ther and affects the general public. Why 
should stockholders be uniquely favored? 
If the President had proposed that a tax 
credit be offered to each home or car buyer, 
cries of outrage would echo through the 
land: Why should automobile buyers or 
home buyers get tax concessions? What 
makes them more deserving than those who 
may have done their duty to the economy 
by buying a house only the year before? 
(in view of the actual condition of the 
automobile and homebuilding industries, a 
tax credit to customers might have more to 
recommend it than a subsidy to stock- 
holders.) 

Tax policy, it might be answered, always 
represents a compromise among desirable 
objectives. Perhaps the price in equity 
would not be too high to pay, if, as the 
President argues, the Nation's resources 
would be more efficiently allocated and in- 
vestments in modern facilities would be en- 
couraged by the proposed program. But 
there is little reason to believe that these 
tax credits can gain these ends. It is hard 
to avoid skepticism about a concession ex- 
tended to so many varieties of business. 

If the program is really designed to im- 
prove our capacity to compete with European 
rivals, then its benefits should be centered 
upon the export industries, not on business 
in general. If its major target is improving 
the efficiency of conspicuously laggard in- 
dustries, then benefits should concentrate 
upon such disorganized areas as the con- 
struction business (instead, the President's 
program specifically excludes construction 
from its benefits). If the aim is the more 
ambitious, Galbraithian redirection of in- 
vestment toward more socially desirable 
purposes, again tax credits should be con- 
fined to a limited number of industries, 
The program is a peculiarly wasteful method 
of assisting in the achievement of any major 
national goal. 

In fact, the allocation choice which is 
implicit in the tax credit notion is highly 
questionable. The apparent premise is the 
existence of an investment shortage. But 
at a time when many major industries are 
manifestly suffering from excess capacity and 
oppressively large inventories, it is difficult 
to sce the need for plant extensions. And 
right now the other outlet for investment, 
modernization, threatens to add to the un- 
employment problem. Our real inyestment 
shortages aren't in machines and factories, 
but in education, libraries, scientific research, 
museums, and the array of activities which 
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combine to improve the quality of human 
beings. Improvements, in industry as in life 
generally, derive much more from invest- 
ment in human than in inanimate capital. 
Perhaps the President would have been bet- 
ter advised to offer his tax advantages to 
publishers of good books, makers of scien- 
tific instruments, recorders of classical mu- 
sic, and businesses that devote a substantial 
portion of their outlays to research. 

Even so, much might be forgiven if the 
tax credit proposal at least served to stimu- 
late recovery, end the recession and diminish 
unemployment to decent proportions. But 
there is, to begin with, reason to doubt that 
much investment will take place because of 
the proposal. The tax credit no doubt would 
influence a fair number of businessmen who 
are hesitating on the verge of decision. The 
vast majority of decisions, however, are made 
well within the margin of choice; in these 
cases sales prospects, industry growth and 
the general business outlook are likely to be 
much more important than tax incentives. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the plan 
benefits only those who are making profits 
against which a tax credit can be applied. 
It may well be that Chrysler badly needs to 
revamp its facilities in order to compete 
with its major rivals in the auto industry, 
but it will gain no stimulus to do so from 
the tax credit proposals because it has been 
earning no profits this year. Nor is it an 
adequate answer to say that profits are a 
measure of efficiency. This may be true 
within an industry, but not between indus- 
tries in a business slump; recession hits 
some industries much harder than others 
without regard to relative efficiencies. 

As an antirecession measure, tax credits 
suffer from a second drawback: It takes too 
long for their effects to be felt. Businesses 
which increase investment rapidly probably 
do so in pursuit of well-laid plans and not 
in response to a new tax advantage. If the 
tax credit does stimulate new plans or revi- 
sions of old ones, then the effect of the 
investment will be felt only after a time lag 
of 6, 12, or 18 months. As far as this year's 
recession is concerned, there is little to be 
expected even from the most favorable con- 
sequences of a tax credit, 

Since the President's tax program is ap- 
parently the last piece of “anti-recession” 
legislation that he plans to offer, this is a 
good time to ask what has happened to the 
brave hopes of only a few months ago. 
When Kennedy assumed office in January 
the country had been in a recession for 
about 8 months and there were few signs of 
its early termination. That recession is now 
nearing its first birthday. 

Kennedy had a number of possible ways 
to combat the slump. He might have used 
the Eisenhower plan: hope for the best, as- 
sume that recovery is around the corner, 
propose a series of limited actions mostly 
within the control of the executive branch of 
the Government, and stall for time. A little 
more actively, he might have placed his bets 
on monetary policy, hoping that the tidy, 
efficacious, and reversible mechanism of cen- 
tral banking pressure on interest rates 
would stimulate credit. But this choice was 
partially blocked by balance of payment difi- 
culties. Still more actively, he might have 
urged a general reduction of income 
taxes, safeguarded by an automatic expira- 
tion date; or he might have persuaded the 
country and the Congress to embark on a 
substantial program of Federal expenditures, 
financed out of deficits and designed to pro- 
mote recovery and encourage desirable pub- 
lic p . Finally, he might have pur- 
sued the route of encouragement to business, 
on the familiar conservative premise that 
the benefits would trickle down to the re- 
mainder of the population. And, of course, 
there were many possibilities of combination 
among these policies, 

The Kennedy of the campaign might have 
been expected to urge substantial public 
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works programs. These would have served 
the immediate needs of antirecession policy 
by increasing payments to individuals and 
encouraging consumer spending. They also 
would have helped diminish the scandalous 
national neglect of our cities and schools. 

The Kennedy of the task force reports 
might have preferred to reduce personal in- 
come taxes for several excellent reasons: 
Public works frequently are slow to accom- 
plish their effects; personal income tax re- 
ductions promote free choice by allowing in- 
dividuals to make their own decisions about 
the allocation of extra resources; and their 
spending might have assisted some of the 
industries which were in the worst trouble, 
notably autos and appliances. Essentially, 
cutting taxes is a conservative technique 
which emphasizes private spending and de- 
emphasizes public spending. Perhaps it was 
this analysis that persuaded Vice President 
Nixon and Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell to urge Eisenhower—without suc- 
cess—to reduce taxes during the 1958 re- 
cession. 

It is dispiriting but accurate to report 

that Kennedy actually has done far less than 
the minimum which his supporters could 
reasonably expect from a politician elected 
on the 1960 Democratic platform. Admin- 
istration pressure has had some small im- 
pact on long-term interest rates; aside from 
this trivial success, the President has grasped 
none of the major opportunities which con- 
fronted him. His belated tax program favors 
business rather than individual spending 
and has little relation to the recession. No 
major expenditure program designed to com- 
bat the recession has been offered and none 
is promised The actual Kennedy program is 
a series of cautious extensions of older meas- 
ures, such as unemployment compensation 
(which was also extended during the 1958 
recession) and minimum wages, or final en- 
actment of old proposals such as aid to 
depressed areas. 
To treat the passage of an occasional item 
first proposed by Americans for Democratic 
Action in 1947 as a substantial progressive 
advance is to confuse newsprint for nutri- 
ment. 

These 3 months have taught us the neces- 
sity of reexamining some of the clichés of 
the political scene. The first concerns the 
general acceptance of popular Keynesian 
theory. Many economists have complacently 
assumed that the general public and Con- 
gress have come to accept the principles of 
compensatory finance—the unbalanced bud- 
gets and public spending programs of reces- 
sion, and the counterbalancing surpluses and 
debt reductions of prosperity. If this pro- 
fessionally flattering belief were ever true, 
the 8 Eisenhower years have changed 
things. Possibly out of nostalgia, the Na- 
tion and Congress have embraced such easily 
comprehended objectives as balanced bud- 
gets and stable prices. It has been one of 
Kennedy's conspicuous failures of leader- 
ship that he has encouraged these delusions 
instead of educating the Nation to appreciate 
the Keynesian formula for proper govern- 
ment policy during nationwide recessions. 

The Nation's complacency about unem- 
ployment should dispel another illusion: the 
Pleasant conviction that Congress and the 
general public will never again put up with 
substantial unemployment. With 1 out 
of every 14 workers out of a job and many 
others working part-time, the unemployment 
problem is a pressing one. Yet neither Con- 
gress nor the President seems greatly 
alarmed and many Americans appear willing 
to tolerate a great deal of unemployment 
as long as it doesn't touch them personally. 

It may be that the President is a good deal 
more conservative than either his rhetoric or 
his advisers intimate. If this be so, then 
his hesitancy to intervene, the pro-business 
emphasis of his tax program and the caution 
of his social welfare proposals truly repre- 
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sent the economic convictions of a leader 
with little real wish to alter our national 
manner of conducting our everyday lives, 
one who shares the conservative’s fear of in- 
fiation and fiscal unsoundness. 

On the other hand, it may be that Presi- 
dent Kennedy is a good deal more worried 
about unemployment than his actions indi- 
cate and a good deal more dissatisfied with 
the state of the economy than this legisla- 
tive session promises to demonstrate. Per- 
haps he is hampered by the conservative 
mood of both Congress and the country and 
is biding his time to fight again when the 
odds are more nearly even. This, in fact, 
is the usual excuse made for the President. 

But the excuse is not good enough. Con- 
gress is a collection of small potentates who 
are usually far more responsive to the special 
interests which clamor for favors and threat- 
en retaliation at the polls if they are refused, 
than to the distant claims of the national 
interest. The President’s major political 
function in our peculiar political system is 
to mobilize the support that he needs among 
the ordinary citizenry. This, indeed, is the 
heart of the matter. 

It is very hard to discern in the President's 
balanced responses to press conference ques- 
tions any trace of genuine urgency about the 
state of the economy, nor has he seen fit to 
lay his case before the Nation in a major 
address. A President who operates only 
within the bounds of political practicability 
will never find it feasible to ask very much 
of Congress. If Kennedy continues to play 
the private political game of Washington and 
neglect the weapon of mass enthusiasm, then 
there is no hope this year and not much 
more the year after or the year after that one, 
that Congress will feel itself called upon to 
rise from its conservative slumbers and face 
up to the great economic challenges of our 
time. 


The Growing Challenge to the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Kansas City Star of April 23, 
1961. 

Because the editorial speaks quite well 
for itself, it needs no further introduc- 
tion: 

Tue GROWING CHALLENGE TO THE STATES 


(Over the Nation, it is the season of State 
legislatures. Their actions receive mention 
in news reports of preposterous and humor- 
ous hijinks. Kansas is a particularly good 
example. Its legislature has just gone home. 
Among the hundreds of newly enacted laws 
is one requiring every schoolhouse to fly 
the State flag. Since the word “Kansas” 
must be displayed across the blue field, all 
schools must purchase new flags. Some must 
put up flagpoles. It is doubtful that this 
crop of flags can flower for less than $100,- 
000. In other sessions Kansas has consid- 
ered bills to require hog-tight fences along 
every highway, or to require that every mo- 
tor car carry a contraption that played “Near- 
er, My God, to Thee“ when the speedometer 
touched 90. These proposals didn't pass.) 

It is obvious, however, that State govern- 
ment has a more important function than 
providing humor. Acting in every field not 
preempted by the Federal Government, the 
State enacts laws that touch every citizen, 
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These may affect the individual from cradle 
to grave, regulate the form of his birth cer- 
tificate and determine how he shall be buried. 
The State's reason for existence is to perform 
services that it can provide more convenient- 
ly than any other agency. The main services 
include education, highways and health, wel- 
fare, correctional and regulatory activities 
to protect the citizen. 

Serious problems are facing State govern- 
ments. Taxes are skyrocketing. School en- 
rollments are soaring. People continue to 
move from the country to the city. Along 
with manifest inequalities in the tax sys- 
tem, bureaus are proliferating and there are 
rapid changes in the social and economic 
structure. 

Can States meet the challenge of mush- 
rooming schools? Can they find a fair sys- 
tem of taxation? Can they solve the prob- 
lems of the cities fighting traffic tangles, 
slum areas and river pollution with inade- 
quate revenues? Do they have the resili- 
ency to face change? Will they eventually 
go broke? 

When the State stumbles, Washington 
steps in, often so gradually that the invasion 
is not immediately recognized. This hap- 
pens because elected national representa- 
tives vote for bills they believe the elec- 
torate will approve, These bills usually pro- 
vide services that the State failed to give. 
Once the Federal Government enters a field, 
it does not get out. 

Should such a trend continue to its ulti- 
mate end—it might take many years—the 
States would be relegated to a minor role. 
They would be dealing with bounties on 
coyotes and other less ponderous subjects 
dear to the hearts of lawmakers. 

Most State legislatures have similar weak- 
nesses. In many cases the job of senator or 
representative is an unwanted one. Political 
organizations must find candidates and they 
take about anyone they can persuade to run. 
As a result, particularly in the Middle West, 
legislatures are largely made up of retired 
farmers and practicing lawyers. Many other- 
wise eligible candidates cannot afford to 
spend the time on the salaries offered, 

These two groups give legislatures a bullt- 
in conservatism that seldom follows party 
lines. They are highly resistant to change. 
There are occasions when this is advan- 
tageous in stopping impractical or extrava- 
gant projects with a demagogic appeal. But 
the same attitude blocks progress and in- 
siban the intrusion of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The typical State lawmaker is dedicated to 
preserving the status quo. Pressure groups 
through years have obtained tax exemp- 
tions and advantages not enjoyed by other 
citizens. Lobbyists continue to encourage 
the no-change attitude to protect their fa- 
vored situations. 

Legislatures, as a rule, lag behind the 
people. Samples of sentiment show that 
citizens are ready to make major changes 
long before the notion registers on their 
representatives. Kansas samplings have 
shown substantial majority support for re- 
apportioning the senate. Another poll 
showed that a bare majority of the people, 
without even an education campaign, would 
support a short ballot, Legislators would 
consider neither, 

There has been a steady movement from 
the farm to the city throughout the Nation. 
As the population moved, the dwindling 
farm areas have maintained the same repre- 
sentation. No increase was given the cities. 
As a result, in most States at least one house 
is dominated by farm members. 

Thus in many States hundreds of thou- 
sands of citizens are denied representation 
in the legislature because of its refusal to 
reapportion. Consider Kansas. Its four 
most populous counties have 810,000 persons, 
or 40.percent of the State’s population. 
These four counties have 4 State senators 
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out of 40. Each senator on a fair appor- 
tionment should represent 52,000 persons. 
The four counties are entitled to 16 senators, 
not 4. The effect is to deprive 600,000 
Kansas citizens of representation in the 
senate. In contrast, for example, the 
Mitchell-Jewell County district has 19,000 
Persons and 1 Senator. 

Some of the finest legislators come from 
farm areas. But one overall effect of rural 
domination is slanted tax-sharing formulas 
to favor rural districts. There is a tendency 
to measure each bill by how much it puts 
into Podunk County, rather than its fair- 
ness to the whole State. A majority of the 
Persons in Midwestern legislatures are com- 
Pletely unaware of city problems. Living in 
areas of declining population, many of them 
have no conception of the fantastic growth 
of the schools in urban centers. 

Under all these handicaps it seems al- 
most a miracle when a State enacts progres- 
sive legislation to meet a real need. The 
fact that it often does so is renewed evi- 
dence of the strength of the democratic proc- 
esses. The progressive actions usually can 
be credited to strong legislative leadership or 
a strong Governor. 

A few of the States' pressing problems 
May be cited. Heading the list is education, 
& State responsibility. The swelling tide of 
Students is a well-known fact. If legisla- 

prove unable to work out a system of 
State taxes to meet the costs of 
teachers and buildings each year, the alter- 
Native is greatly increased real estate taxes 
to a confiscatory level. This explains the 
Frowing tendency among school board mem- 

to believe that the only solution is 
Federal aid. f 

Federal funds are playing a growing role 

in education, They provide student scholar- 
ps and loans, research grants and voca- 
tional education. They build student hous- 
ing. In certain military areas Government 
are supporting the schools. The cur- 

rent drive for direct Federal ald for teachers 
and school buildings is sparked by the fail- 
Ure of the States to meet these needs in time. 
Legislators usually are reluctant to equal- 
ize tax assessments. It is a way to anger 
Many constituents. The citizens who have 
n enjoying extremely low taxes at the 
expense of someone else certainly will pro- 
The provincial attitude that would let 
the local communities run their own affairs 
—which means preserve the inequalities— 
ene n give way to strong State 


i Years ago States began to build highway 
ystems because the local communities 
could not, or did not have the resources. 
© need was for uniform all-weather high- 
2 that crossed county lines. Gradually 
National Government became a partner 
With funds and supervision. More recently, 
he country has witnessed the rapid con- 
nuction of an interstate system of national 
Shways for modern, safe traffic. 
Without the Federal program, many of 
highways would not have been built to 
k day. Prior to the interstate system, 
rious areas began the construction of turn- 
gag! under private enterprise. This came 
A halt as freeways developed. 
lat Systems developed after State legis- 
‘ures had failed to move rapidly enough to 
Meet the public needs. It is doubtful that 
tod, y persons would change either system 
f ay. Yet States still have a responsibility 
Or vast mileage in State and county roads. 
=e © question of survivals of the cities poses 
HHG problem for all States. Almost re- 
naa to the real estate tax for streets, 
citi ce, fire protection, and other service, 
5 es have watched that tax mount. Annex- 
x ons, a help in some States, have proved 
in gly difficult under antiquated laws 
be Others. Traffic congestion, requiring ex- 
naive trafficways, clearance of blighted 
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areas for urban renewal, and sewage treat- 
ment have compounded the problem. Here, 
again, the Pederal Government is stepping in 
because no other recourse has been found. 

Another field demanding State action is 
mental health and social welfare. Kansas 
has offered a notable example of what can 
be done if a State la willing to pay the cost. 
Under modern treatment methods 80 to 90 
percent of the patients who go to mental 
institutions may now be sent home im- 
proved or well in 6 months. Treatment 
costs more than custodial care. Kansas cit- 
izens believe it is worth the cost. 

Can the States continue to meet the chal- 
lenge of providing needed services in time? 
They have given no great assurance. But 
with all the legislative imperfections, they 
will continue to muddle through in many 
fields for years, They would, however, have 
a better chance to fill their time-honored 
role of government close to the people if cer- 
tain guidelines were followed. 

The quality of representation can be im- 
proved. If the voters want to keep govern- 
ment closer to home than Washington they 
should be careful in choosing their legislators. 
The post of State senator or State represent- 
ative should be one of honor and prestige, one 
to be sought and competed for. The pay 
should be sufficient to attract the best. 

According to a phony logic, inspired by 
lobbyists, low pay guarantees the highest 
type of representation. But in fact, low pay 
simply excludes most people other than the 
well-to-do, the retired, or lawyers acquiring a 
professional acquaintance. 

Legislatures need to reapportion to re- 
store confidence that they do represent the 
people. A test case, brought by the citizens 
of Memphis, Tenn., is challenging the fall- 
ure of thè Tennessee Legislature to reap- 
portion. The action alleges that citizens are 
deprived of their rights under the 14th 
amendment., It is now before the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. Indiana recently has declared 
a legislature void. The Kansas Senate is 
being sued in a State court for violating the 
State constitution. 

States must bring uniformity into tax 
assessments. They need uniform school 
systems instead of the familiar patchwork 
of rich and poor districts. They must be 
alert to help the distressed cities. Unfair 
tax exemptions, tax inequalities, and double 
taxation should be eliminated. 

Most Americans aren't too much concerned 
over the question of whether the services 
come from Washington or the State capital. 
But it would be unfortunate should the 
States abdicate their major roles. There are 
advantages of direct access to the legislative 
processes, of governmenf close to the people. 
Any voter can tell his State representative 
what he thinks. 

But unless the States do a far better job 
than they have been doing, the drift toward 
more and more aid from the Federal Gov- 
ernment will continue. Ultimately, the 
States will be relegated to a minor regula- 
tory role. The States need not degenerate 
into custodians of trivia. 


Teach and See the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. H. R. GROSS 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, from the 


publication, Cornell College Alumnus, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, comes an article 
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which sets forth the formula by which 

teachers can see the world and be paid 

by a benevolent Uncle Sam. Here's how: 
TEACH AND TRAVEL 


“How to travel and get paid”; “Free travel 
and free housing for teachers"; “See the 
World and Teach.” ‘You, too, can have these 
opportunities for the price of a 4-cent stamp. 
This is the greatest opportunity for teachers 
that has ever come along. 

Since World War II, the U.S. Navy, Army 
and Air Force have established bases around 
the world in Japan, Okinawa, Philippines, 
Turkey, Morocco, Spain, Germany, France, 
England, Newfoundland and countless other 
countries. 

In establishing our military men and mate- 
rials overseas our U.S, Government believes 
in making the service man contented on his 
overseas assignment, whether it be for 12 
months, 18 months or 2 years; therefore, 
families of our fighting men are also trans- 
ported overseas to be with father in his new 
home away from home, and, where there are 
American families, there must be schools, and 
in order to have schools, there must be 
American teachers, 

STATESIDE TEACHING ENVIRONMENT 

The teaching assignment is the same as 
the position you left; American children in 
an American schoo! with American teachers; 
the only difference is that everything has 
been transplanted to a foreign country. 
Most overseas teachers feel that the students 
in this environment are more resourceful and 
mature than the average stateside student 
due to their travel, firsthand opportunities 
in studying a foreign language and living 
with peoples of another nation. 

TRAVEL OPPORTUNITIES 


I had been teaching in consolidated schools 
in Iowa for many years. When the telegram 
from Washington, D.C. came, it read: 
“Teaching position open to you Island of 
Okinawa; wire within next 48 hours if you 
desire to accept.“ That was 10 years ago. 

Since then, I have crossed the Pacific 7 
times, the Atlantic 3 times and traveled 
through Hawaii, Japan, Thailand, Burma, 
with a 2-week trip on a Philippine freighter 
to Zamboanga and the pirate’s island of Jolo, 
a 9-day trip to Indonesia spending 5 days on 
the fabulous island of Bali, to the Taj Mahal, 
and a week living in a houseboat with three 
servants in the beautiful Vale of Kashmir, to 
Pakistan, Baghdad, Istanbul—to Rome, Paris, 
and Berlin. This has all been on a teacher’s 
salary of $4,000 a year—and you, too, can do 
It. 

FREE TRANSPORTATION 


Don't quibble about the salary; you prob- 
ably are making considerably more at home, 
but what are you doing with it—saving a 
little each month so that some day you 
can take that one big trip to Europe? 

Then why not take a cut in salary, travel 
to Europe or the Orient at Government ex- 
pense, From the day you leave your home- 
town for your new teaching assignment, you 
are not only traveling free but being paid 
your food and lodging expenses for each day 
it takes you to reach your new oversea home 
(approximately 1 week to Europe and 2 
weeks to the Orient). 

LIVING ENVIRONMENT 

When you reach your new assignment, liv- 
ing quarters are furnished rent free with no 
light bills nor water bills to worry about. Of 
course, it isn't that cute apartment you had 
back home. This will be just a private room 
in a modern bachelor’s billet. 

Most teachers hire a maid for $15 to $20 a 
month who keeps your room and bath spot- 
less, washes and trons daily, makes your bed, 
polishes your shoes, straightens your dresser 
drawers, and spoils you in general. Of course 
you must be prepared for the uncertainties 
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of catching her using your brush, comb, and 
lipstick and even sometimes your toothbrush. 
She might even go through your mail but 
that’s only so that she can “improve my 
English.” 

Most oversea bases have established an 
American community within the country. so 
that the beauty shop, shoe repair, radio 
and television repair, laundry and cleaners 
are on the base along with the commissary 
for grocery shopping and the post exchange. 

The majority of teachers in the Far East 
find themselves during the Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and Easter vacations traveling 
to Hong Kong, Formosa, Singapore, and 
Bangkok. 

TAKE THE PLUNGE NOW 


So now, why don’t you take that plunge— 
leave your relatives and friends for a year 
(they'll still be there when you return). 
This is the opportunity of a lifetime—get 
excited about it. However, if you don't 
please keep paying your taxes so that I can 
keep wandering around the world—at Gov- 
ernment expense. 


The American Cotton Bale Package and 
Our Foreign Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 3, 1961, I made a statement to the 
House of Representatives on my findings 
during a recent visit to the Far East. At 
that time I pointed out that the faulty 
packaging of our American cotton being 
delivered to textile manufacturers in 
Japan and Hong Kong was a matter 
which should be looked into at once. 

While in Japan I asked Hon. Edward 
W. Doherty, Counselor of the American 
Embassy for Economic Affairs in Tokyo, 
to give me some specific statistical data 
bearing upon this question. In a letter 
dated May 10, 1961, Mr. Doherty has 
provided this information, together with 
a copy of Bulletin AMS-386 of the US. 
Department of Agriculture entitled The 
American Cotton Bale Package and Our 
Foreign Markets.” 

I believe that Mr. Doherty's letter is of 
sufficient interest to justify my bringing 
it to the attention of my colleagues and 
to all others who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. Furthermore, I believe that 
many would find the USDA Bulletin 
above referred to worthy of their study. 

I insert Mr. Doherty's letter as a part 
of the Appendix of today’s CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Tokyo, May 10, 1961. 
Hon. Bast. L. WHITENER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. WHITENER: I very much enjoyed 
meeting with you and Mr. Moore during 
your recent visit to Tokyo and hope you 
found your trip to be a worthwhile one. 

I have looked into the cotton packaging 
question which you inquired about and have 
learned that it is one which has come up 
frequently before. Japanese cotton mill 
men often complain that the packaging 
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of American cotton is very poor, worse than 
the packaging from almost any other coun- 
try, and their complaints are visually con- 
firmed when bales of American cotton in 
their warehouses are compared with bales 
from other sources. Specifically, the mill 
men complain that the bale heads often 
become uncovered and contaminated, and 
in addition there is much loss from sample 
holes. 

During the 1957-58 cotton year, damage 
claims attributable to surface conditions of 
cotton bales were paid on 68 percent of all 
the U.S. cotton shipped to Japan. The aver- 
age claim per bale was 68 cents. Damage 
resulted mostly from exposed bale heads and 
sample holes which were found to be three- 
fifths greater in American bales than in bales 
from competing countries. 

A majority of the mills have reported 
that they have to do at least some surface 
cleaning of American cotton bales. The 
estimated cost of this cleaning on a world- 
wide basis; including loss in the value of 
cotton was 30 cents per bale for bales actu- 
ally cleaned and 22 cents for all American 
bales used. 

Although Japanese mill men have fre- 
quently expressed complaints about the con- 
dition of American cotton bales, they still 
do not want any improvements in packaging 
that would increase the price of cotton. If 
improving the bale would increase the price, 
the Japanese would rather continue receiv- 
ing the bales as they are now. 

A detailed study of this subject on a 
worldwide basis was made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the results were 
published by the Department in report No. 
AMS-386 dated June 1960, a copy of which 
is enclosed. 

Trusting that the above information will 
be of assistance to you and with every good 
wish, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Eowarp W. DOHERTY, 
Counselor of Embassy for Economic Affairs. 


The Un-American Activities Committee 
Has a Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the dedicated Americans of our day is 
Mr. Maurice Ries, of Los Angeles, Calif. 
He recently took of his valuable time, 
when in the East, to make an eyewitness 
survey of the housekeeping facilities of 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. His findings were as follows: 

THE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 
Has A PROBLEM 
(By Maurice Ries) 

You have seen the Committee on Un- 
American Activities of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, or pictures of it, conduct- 
ing its hearings, wrestling with its enemies 
* * * with your enemies, that is. But 
what goes on behind the scenes? What of 
the committee at work, of its offices, its 
equipment, its staff? 

Naturally, you understand that the com- 
mittee is an arm of the U.S. Congress. You 
know the Congress is a majestic body and 
that its committee is cloaked with the dig- 
nity of the Government of which Congress 
and committee are parts. You are aware 
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that the committee is the stanchest (and 
almost the last remaining) rampart in this 
Nation's languid efforts to hold off the we- 
will-bury-you onslaught of world commu- 
nism. 

You may even know that the committee's 
offices are on the second floor of the sprawl- 
ing, gray-granite Old House Office Building, 
across the street from the Nation's Capitol. 
But what about quarters? Under what kind 
of physical conditions must it operate, as 
it carries on the invaluable routine that 
occupies so much more committee time than 
3 and other outwardly visible activi- 
ties? 

To put it bluntly, the conditions aren't 
good. The House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities lives like Cinderella before 
the invention of glass slippers. 

The staff numbers upward of 50 men and 
women (several of whom have worked for the 
committee, continuously, for more than 16 
years). It is packed into 10 rooms—2 of 
them, however, not even connected with 
each other, or with the rest. One is on 
another floor. 

Ten rooms. Only two are of standard size 
for the building. For the most part, the 
remaining eight have been created by sub- 
dividing. 

Half filling the director's office, because of 
a lack of space elsewhere, is a massive table 
topped with green felt. Here meet the nine 
Members of the House of Representatives 
who comprise the actual committee. 

Five of the committee’s little squad of 
investigators have their desks and certain 
file cabinets and a table or so packed into 
a room where two desks should be. Several 
additional investigators are having to do 
their chores elsewhere, jammed in among 
other staff members. Incidentally, the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
gets along with only about eight investiga- 
tors in all. In the Senate, that McClellan- 
Jack Kennedy-Bobby Kennedy committee 
which probed labor's misdeeds employed 
more than 80 investigators—10 times as 
many. 

The eight investigators, together with file 
clerks, typists, secretaries, two attorneys, a 
librarian, researchers, editors, proofreaders, 
indexers, a switchboard operator, an informa- 
tion officer, publications shippers, a fiscal 
Officer, a staff director, an administrative 
assistant—these carry on the committee's 
day-by-day staff operations in Washington. 

The room in many ways the most import- 
ant is, unfortunately, the worst. This is the 
long, narrow crypt presided over by the com- 
mittee’s librarian, a pleasant lady long a 
part of the staff. Once upon a time this was 
simply the end of a main corridor. Someone 
walled it off, to create a sort of tunnel to 
nowhere. It is a room of many purposes. 
Here the librarian and her assistant have 
their desks, chairs, tables. Here are banks 
of card file cabinets—and this is the very 
heart of the committee’s operations. In 
those cabinets are the names and records of 
several million Americans with subversive 
affiliations. The committee has been build- 
ing up these files for 23 years. Today they 
form a fantastically comprehensive source 
consulted by all security agencies in the 
Government. As a result, the files ulti- 
mately affect just about every sensitive job 
in the Nation—in defense plants, in the 
military, in intelligence work, in Federal em- 
ployment, and in a dozen additional areas. 

By repeated Presidential order, these and 
other committee files (for example, the scores 
and scores of file drawers filled with pam- 
Phlets, organizational letterheads, clippings, 
photographs, copies of speeches, magazine 
articles, and countless other types of source 
material) must be checked by Federal in- 
vestigative agencies, including the military, 
before an investigation can be considered to 
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be complete. Probably the most important 
User of this material is the FBI. 

As a matter of fact, certain of the agencies 
keep researchers in this office of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities on a full- 
time basis. 

But the accommodations which the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities is able to 
Provide for visiting investigators are down- 
Tight heart rending. At one end of the clut- 
ter are various battered old tables, covered 
With brown wrapping paper, accompanied 
by a clutch of orphaned chairs. On the 
tables are gooseneck lights guaranteed to 
keep Methusaleh’s name alive. Unfortunate 
security men from proud and properly 
equipped agencies must toll at those tables 

8e€migloom, elbows bumping elbows and 

bumping chairs. 

b Add sets of shelves, books, stools, waste- 

askets, telephones, photocopy machines 

One of them as bulky as an upright piano— 

and you realize that here is a room bulging 

55 the seams. Then crowd in a number of 
usy people, and—but why go on? 

Que seri, será. If the committee cannot 
= more space for its work, it must work 

n the space it has. The work is the thing. 

For it is work which vitally affects every 
American alive, and uncountable numbers 
yet unborn. 

h The Committee on Un-American Activities 
tine to perform its large miracles on short ra- 
Ons. A larger appropriation would help. 

Take a look at the punctuation mark 
terminating this sentence., Then look at 
b © entire page. The committee's $331,000 

Udget for 1961 is about the size of that dot, 
n compared with the horrifying sums of 
aus Money (and mine) that the U.S. Gov- 
riment is pouring into Communist Tito’s 
Pocket alone. Think what this committee, 
Pri communism and for America, could 
a with a budget the size of even three little 
ots instead of one. 

Anyone for the House of Representatives 
tivi & its Committee on Un-American Ac- 

ties a modest million a year? 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


a Either House may order the printing of a 
da aent not already provided for by law, 
Only when the same shall be accompa- 
ont by an estimate from the Public Printer 
tly, © the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
ent: department, bureau, board, or independ- 
Office of the Government submitting re- 
or documents in response to inquiries 
estim Congress shall submit therewith an 
Usu ate of the probable cost of printing the 
lating number. Nothing in this section re- 
8 to estimates shall apply to reports or 
Scuments not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
e, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 
5 Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
resented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
tiy tration of the House of Representa- 
es or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
tion of the Senate, who, in making their 
Drone! shall give the probable cost of the 
Pune printing upon the estimate or the 
x 0 Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
(oan before such committee has reported 
- Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
. Public Printer, under the direction of 
a Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
ey, Bale. at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
er s of such printing, the current Con- 
essional Dir . No sale shall be made 


on credi 
1939). t (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE OF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS, —No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House gs; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7'4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. P 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rxconp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter-—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning, 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time; Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record. When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11, Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate In writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. ‘The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12, Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Preservation of American Freedoms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19, 1961 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues three essays written by 
School children in Pueblo, Colo. They 
were the winning essays in a recent con- 
test on the subject, “What Can I Do To 
Preserve and Perpetuate American Free- 
doms.” The essay contest was part of a 
celebration of Arleigh Burke Day in 
Pueblo, commemorating the visit made 
last year by Adm. Arleigh Burke, the 
Chief of Naval Operations, to Pueblo 
County School District No. 70 when he 
dedicated seven new schools. Admiral 
Burke is a native Coloradan. 

These students demonstrated a keen 
Sense of the problems confronting Ameri- 
Can citizens in today’s difficult times. 
Mell Smithour, a sixth grader, noted 
aptly that freedom is not all free, and 
we must work hard for peace. Evelyn 
Ruth Klock, a ninth grade student, point- 
ed, out an important rule of a free so- 
ciety: “Every right or privilege carries 
a duty with it.“ And Marie Albrecht, 
a high school senior, recognized a very 
timely problem in remaining free by 
Saying, “Perhaps, the most important 
thing we can do is to help other people 
vno are trying to gain or keep their free- 

om.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the es- 
says by these three students be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wuar I Can Do To HELP PRESERVE AND 
PERPETUATE THE AMERICAN FREEDOMS 
(By Mell Smithour, Pueblo) 

Each schoolchild will be a citizen of the 
World someday. Our way of government 
as a democracy is meant to be the servant 
Of the people, not the ruler. Some of the 
boys and girls in our school will be leaders 
in government in the future. We must 
Study well the settling and history of our 
Country. Each of us has a great chance 
today to learn to study and then to think 
for ourselves. x 

Rights of citizenship are balanced by re- 
Sponsibilities. To keep our freedom we must 
Vote, serve on juries, and serve in the Armed 
Forces. I must learn to obey the laws of 
dur land while Iam young. The Boy Scouts, 
4-H groups, and little league baseball teach 
a R to get along with each 

T. 

Our country was founded for freedom of 
religion. America is strong because of her 
faith. Our church teaches me the way of 
eternal life and the Golden Rule. 

One thing I can do to preserve and per- 
Petuate our freedom is to remember that 
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freedom is not all free. We must work hard 
for peace and understanding and fight for 
our way of life. Right now I can study our 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Ican be well 
informed about world affairs by reading the 
newspaper. 

In my Scout citizenship book Patrick 
Henry says: “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” 


How I Can HELP PRESERVE AND PERPETUATE 
THE AMERICAN FREEDOMS 
(By Evelyn Ruth Klock, Rye) 

It is my duty to protect and perpetuate 
the freedoms that have been given so freely 
to me to use. These are freedoms that float 
over a free nation where the will of the 
citizens is the law of the land. Here, the 
poorest boy may rise to the highest position 
in the Nation, and here no law will interfere 
with his religion. 

Every right or privilege carries a duty with 
it. I can say that I have a right to walk 
along the street without harm. This is true, 
but have I ever thought that if it is my 
duty to walk in peace, it is my duty not to 
interfere with another? If the public library 
offers me books to read, it is my duty not to 
tear or deface them. On the other side of 
every right or privilege is a duty. 

Boys and girls do not always understand 
this fact, which is the foundation of all 
society. We expect our parents, city, and 
State to give us everything that we desire 
and never think that we owe something in 
return. One who always takes and never 
gives, does not make a good citizen. 

If the Nation protects me, it is my duty to 
conduct myself properly. Every time I do 
something wrong, I am being ungrateful to 
the Nation of which I am a part. If I am 
to be worthy of this freedom I must be a 
good citizen and a good citizen is not one 
who sits still and does nothing. Someone 
said that people could be divided into those 
who lift and those who lean. By lifting in- 
stead of leaning I can show my love for free- 
dom and all it stands for. 

I may say that one person in a hundred 
and fifty million does not matter. This 
statement is untrue. The fact that our 
country is a democracy makes the actions 
of each individual important. If every boy 
and girl grew up thinking “I do not matter 
among so many,” what kind of nation would 
we have? 

When I am grown and can have a voice 
in the Nation's affairs, I hope I will be 
worthy of being called 4 good citizen. In 
the United States there is no higher honor. 
Wat I Can Do To HELP PRESERVE AND 

PERPETUATE OUR AMERICAN FREEDOMS 


(By Marie Albrecht, Rye, Colo.) 


Everyone has heard and read a great deal 
about keeping America strong and preserv- 
ing our freedoms, but they seem to think it 
is all meant for the other fellow. 

Young people think it is meant for older 
people because they elect our officers and pay 
the taxes to support the Government. The 
older people think it is meant for the 
younger generation because they will soon 
take over the responsibility for running the 
Government. 

There are many ways I can help preserve 
our freedoms, One is to use them, but not 
to abuse them. We can worship in any 


church and believe in any faith, but let’s 
not persecute those of a different faith. It 
might not be as good as ours, but they have 
the right to believe init. Another way is to 
take an active interest in our Government, 
It belongs to the people and it is one of their 
freedoms to improve it by lawful and peace- 
ful means. Instead of complaining about 
some Government official and doing nothing 
more, we can use our freedom of speech and 
press to campaign for another candidate and 
then vote for him. Our freedom to vote is 
one of the most possessions we have, 
and the only way to keep it is to use it wisely. 

Learning and understanding the history 
of the gaining of our freedoms is an import- 
ant part of it. This helps us to realize the 
cost of freedom. 

Perhaps, the most important thing we can 
do is to help other people who are trying to 
gain or keep their freedom. If need be we 
should even be to go to war. Pat- 
rick Henry sums it all up in these words: 

“Is life so dear or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery? 
As for me, give me liberty or give me death.“ 


Why Is Government So Costly? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 20, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a short 
while ago Life Lines carried an editorial 
dealing with the subject of Government 
spending. It seems to me it deserves 
wider readership and, therefore, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include it 
with the hope that it will be widely read: 

WHY Is Government So COSTLY? 

During the present fiscal year our Federal 
Government is spending money at a rate that 
is equivalent to approximately $2,000 for 
every family in America. 

Government is not productive. It has no- 
where to get money except from the people. 
Since this money is ours, or was ours, until 
we had to turn it over to the tax collector, 
we have a right to ask, “Why does Govern- 
ment cost so much?“ 

Is it because of the heavy expenditures for 
national defense? That is the impression 
the spenders of our money like to give us. 
But it is not true that defense spending is 
responsible for the growth of the public debt 
in recent years. In fact, current expendi- 
tures for defense amount to $9 per family 
less than they did in 1954. But nondefense 
spending is $300 more per family than it 
was then. 

Our Government has become so costly be- 
cause it has grown so big. We are supposed 
to have a Federal budget, but the budget 
actually has expanded to such an extent that 
it is literally out of the control of the 
elected Representatives of the people. Every 
year a budget is put together by thousands 
of Government employees in hundreds of 
different agencies. 

It is literally true that nearly every Fed- 
eral agency has a group of employees who 
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spend all their time drawing up the agency's 
next annual budget. 

Our Federal Government has entered 
many fields of activity where it has no 
constitutional right to be and is spending a 
vast amount of money for purposes never 
contemplated nor approved by the American 
people generally. For instance, our Federal 
Government is not only the largest lender 
and the largest borrower in the country, 
but the Federal Government is also the 
largest insurer. The Government is the 
largest producer of electric power in the 
Nation. The Federal Government is the 
largest landlord and the largest holder of 
grazing grass. It is the largest holder of 
timberland and the largest owner of grain. 
The Federal Government is the largest ship- 
owner and the largest truck operator. 

Of course, our Federal Government is the 
country’s biggest employer, To keep all its 
employees busy, our Government owns sev- 
eral hundred substantial corporations and 
19,000 small businesses of all kinds, plus a 
large number of service organizations. These 
corporations lose money every year at a 
rate amounting to $250 for every family in 
America. 

But they do not go out of business simply 
because they are losing money, as any pri- 
vate company eventually would have to do. 
They simply chalk up a deficit and keep 
right on operating with borrowed money 
which becomes a part of the debt that you 
owe, and every American owes. 

The principle of economy in Government 
is one of the most important that we could 
consider. This great Nation of ours was 
built on the solid virtues of hard work, 
thrift, and frugality. These virtues are just 
as important today as they were in the early 
days of our Nation. 

But they are virtues that have largely 
been abandoned. Our Government has been 
spending the taxpayers’ money recklessly and 
extravagantly for too long. As a result, we 
now have the highest debt in our history. 

Who is to blame? Shall we point a finger 
at a President or a Congress, or shall we 
be honest and put the responsibility where 
it really belongs, on each one of us, on our 
own apathy, on our own selfishness in not 
wanting to take time out from our own pur- 
sult of material things to really be responsi- 
ble citizens of the greatest system of freedom 
in the history of man? 

The hard truth is that such practices as 
these, if a halt is not called, eventually will 
destroy the economy of the United States. 
And we can be quite sure that once our 
economy is destroyed, our whole way of life 
will go right down. The mistaken will have 
won their greatest victory, and without a 
shot being fired. 

It is for these reasons that the principle 
of economy in Government should be of the 
greatest concern to every American citizen. 
Simple honesty and basic morality call for 
sound economy in Government; for waste is 
a sin and extravagance with the people's 
money is evil. 

Uncle Sam was never meant to be Uncle 
Squanderer. To save our country, we are 
going to have to get back to bedrock prin- 
ciples and to those sound virtues of thrift 
and frugality from which we should never 
have departed. 


A Dying Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for a reevaluation in our thinking re- 
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garding the nations on the periphery of 
Asia is painfully evident. 

As Walter Lippmann has so astutely 
pointed out in a recent Washington Post 
article: 

The revolutions in South Korea and Iran, 
following the disorders in Laos and South 
Vietnam, are a that in Asia the 
policy of containment by American satellite 
states is breaking down. 


Mr. Lippmann goes on to examine some 
of the major implications of this break- 
down for our thinking as a nation, and 
I urge my colleagues to read his com- 
ments thoughtfully: 


A DYING Po.icy 


The revolution in Iran and the revolution 
in South Korea are warning signs about the 
situation on the periphery of Asia. They 
are warnings that it is not only in Laos 
that there is trouble for the American client 
states. 

In Iran, the revolution is a desperate at- 
tempt at the top, with the blessing of the 
Shah, to reform the regime before it is over- 
thrown from below. The present revolution 
is not anti-Western, antl-American, or pro- 
Communist. But it may well be all of these 
things in the end if the reforms which it 
has begun do not go deep enough. The hour 
is late in Iran, 

In South Korea, the revolution is the 
work of the army, and it is not now anti- 
Western, anti-American, or pro-Communist. 
But this new military government, although 
it is not anti-American in theory, is in fact 
defying and ignoring our Embassy and the 
American Army commander, 

The revolutions in South Korea and Iran, 
following the disorders in Laos and South 
Vietnam, are a warning that in Asia the 
policy of containment by American satellite 
states is breaking down. In all four of these 
countries the governments have been our 
clients; indeed, they have been our créa- 
tions, All of them are crumbling, and in 
the last analysis they are all crumbling for 
the same reason. In relation to the rising 
popular feeling of independence and the 
rising popular expectations of material wel- 
fare, these American client states are not 
only corrupt but they are intolerably reac- 
tionary. The fact that they are also under 
the protection of a foreign and non-Asian 
power is an additional liability. 

The Kennedy administration did not form 
the policy of setting up on the periphery of 
Asia a semicircle of American military 
clients. But it is now confronted with the 
breakdown of that policy, with the disorders, 
the dangers, and the pains of having to pick 
up the pieces. This is an experience which 
the American people have never had before 
and it is one for which their leaders have 
not prepared them. They have not been 
told by anyone in authority that there has 
been a radical change in the military situa- 
tion and what the consequences of that 
change are. They have not been told that 
the military situation which existed when 
John Foster Dulles established this policy no 
longer exists. They have not been told that 
he made it work by shaking the bomb at the 
Communists. That is why so many of them 
suppose that Mr. Kennedy can make it work 
with a few Marines and by shaking his fist. 

Our moral and intellectual unpreparedness 
for the reality of things is causing wide- 
spread ‘demoralization among us. We must 
not let ourselves be overcome by it. We can 
do that best, I think, by recognizing that our 
present experience on the periphery of Asia 
is the American equivalent of what the Brit- 
ish and the French are experiencing during 
the liquidation of their colonial empires. 
For what we are witnessing is the dissolution 
of the Dulles system of Asian protectorates. 

There are diehards in France who would 
like to overthrow General de Gaulle in order, 
as they think, to keep Algeria French. There 
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are diehards in Britain who are passionately 

to Mr. Macmillan because he is 
liquidating the colonial empire. And there 
are diehards here who are prepared to call 
Mr. Kennedy an appeaser or worse because 
he is trying to negotiate his way, rather than 
to fight his way, out of the Indo-Chinese 
disorders. But whatever the diehards now 
call de Gaulle and Macmillan and Kennedy, 
the future will be theirs. 


John S. Mayfield, Distinguished Texan, 
Son of Former Senator Earle B. May- 


field, Named To Syracuse University 
Library Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 19, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» an article 
from the Sunday, May 7, 1961, issue 
of the Tyler Courier-Times-Telegraph 
which tells of a fine achievement of the 
distinguished son of a distinguished 
‘Texan. i 

John S. Mayfield, son of former U.S. 
Senator Earle B. Mayfield, of Texas, who 
preceded me in the Rusk line of suc- 
cession, has recently been appointed 
Curator of Manuscripts and Rare Books 
for the Syracuse University Library. 

Mr. Mayfield, who holds a B.A. degree 
from the University of Texas, an M.A. 
from Southern Methodist University. 
and has studied constitutional law at 
Columbia University, is an outstanding 
collector of rare books, He is a man 
of great ability, outstanding accomplish- 
ments and a source of pride to the State 
of Texas. John Mayfield and I were 
classmates in government courses at the 
University of Texas in 1923-24; I wish 
him success in his new and very respon- 
sible position. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, the aforementioned article 
from the Tyler Courier-Times-Telegraph 
headed: 

“J. S. Mayfield Appointed Syracuse 
Library Curator.” : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Tyler Courier-Times-Telegraph, 
Sunday, May 7, 1961] 
J. S. MAYFIELD APPOINTED SYRACUSE LIBRARY 
CURATOR 

Syracuse, N.Y. — One of the Nation's most 
renowned private book collectors, John 8. 
Mayfield, of Bethesda, Md., and Tyler, has 
been appointed Curator of Manuscripts and 
Rare Books for the Syracuse University Li- 
brary. 

Dr. Wayne S. Yenawine, Director of the 
Syracuse University Library, announced the 
appointment Saturday, Dr. Yenawine said 
that Mayfield will assist the library in acquir- 
ing valuable collections and in publishing 
activities. 

Mayfield is the son of former U.S. 
Senator and Mrs. Earle B. Mayfield, of Tyler. 
He earned his B.A. degree at the University 
of Texas and his M.A, at Southern Meth- 
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Odist University. He also studied govern- 
ment and constitutional law at Columbia 
University. 

A former member of the staff of the Co- 
lumbia Encyclopedia, Mayfield has served 
48 a headmaster for a military academy and 
Junior college, has organized many special 
exhibits of manuscripts and rare books 
across the country, has authored numerous 
literary criticisms, bibliographies, reviews, 
and essays, and has advised a number of 
libraries. 

For the past 10 years, Mayfield has been 
on the staff of the Montgomery County (Md.) 

partment of Public Libraries. Prior to 
that time, he served in a number of posi- 
tions with the U.S. Government. 

In World War II, Mayfield served in the 
U.S. Navy in the South Pacific, and after the 
war he rose to the position of Director of 
Civilian Personnel in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

He is vice president of the American Rail 
& Steel Co., and is a former adviser to the 
President of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Mayfield has gained nationwide distinc- 
tion for his personal library of 48,000 books 
and manuscripts, valued at more than a 
million dollars. His library will be trans- 
Ported to Syracuse, and will be available to 
Scholars and all students. 

His collections of works by Swinburne, 
O. Henry, Sidney Lanier and Lord Byron 
are considered by scholars to be the most dis- 

in the world. 

Dr. Cecil Y. Lang, professor of English 
at Syracuse University and editor of the 
Swinburne letters being published by the 
Yale University Press, says that the Swin- 
durne collection is “incomparably the most 
Valuable and most extensive in scope any- 
Where in the world today.” 

The library contains first editions, rare 
editions, limited editions, privately printed 
Works, autographed works, manuscripts, let- 
ters and documents, original oil paintings 
and books with unusual and rare bindings. 

Mayfield has been collecting books for 
40 years. The volumes range in date from 
1200 to the present, with special emphasis on 

and American literature of the 19th 
century. 

Highlights of the collection, in addition to 
the above named authors, are works by 
George Bernard Shaw, Fred C. Kelly, Robert 
Browning, Jack London, Walt Whitman, 
Alexandre Dumas, Vachel Lindsay, Edwin 
Markham, Arnold Bennett, Alfred Noyes, 
Stephen Crane, Benjamin Disraeli, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, Charles Dickens, Robert Frost 
and many others. 

Mayfield is a trustee of the S.U. Library 

tes and a member of the Manuscript 
Society, Authors Club (Washington, D.C.), 
ver Club (Washington), Army & Navy 
Club (Washington) and the Military Order 
of the World Wars. 


Depressed Areas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 19, 1961 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
recently we passed a so-called depressed 
Areas bill. I should like to remind my 
Colleagues that depressed areas are not 
new. Out in the West numerous ghost 
towns attest to this fact. 

Just recently the Tucson Daily Citizen 
€ditorialized on the historic fact that we 
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have had depressed areas in the West. 
The- paper has done it in a very clever 
and thought-provoking way. For exam- 
ple, the editorial reads: 

Consider, for example, such towns in Ari- 
zona as Contention, Russellville, Charleston, 
and Galeyville. These once-thriving com- 
munities were centers of employment and 
recreation for miners and millhands, gam- 
blers, outlaws, and bartenders. - 

But the mines closed. Nobody thought of 
moving a lace factory out from Boston and 
training the miners to work in it. So the 
miners left. So did the bartenders and 
barbers. The towns died. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be placed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Tucson Daily Citizen, May 8, 1961 


PLEASE, MR. PRESIDENT, DON'T OVERLOOK 
ARIZONA 


President JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
New Frontier, Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: Now that you have 
signed the $394 million depressed areas bill, 
making it the law of the land, we would like 
to call your attention to some badly de- 
pressed areas you may have overlooked. 

There are a lot of them, Some of them 
are so badly depressed they are defunct. Out 
here on the old frontier, we used to call them 
ghost towns. We liked that poetic term, 
but to expedite communication on the New 
Frontier, we'll call them depressed areas. 
They certainly qualify. 

Consider, for example, such towns in Ari- 
zona as Contention, Russellville, Charleston, 
and Galeyville. These once-thriving com- 
munities were centers of employment and 
recreation for miners and mill hands, 
gamblers, outlaws, and bartenders. 

But the mines closed. Nobody thought of 
moving a lace factory out from Boston and 
training the miners to work in it. So the 
miners left. So did the bartenders and 
barbers, The towns died. 

This tragedy could have been prevented, 
Mr. President, had your depressed areas act 
been operating. As we understand it, you 
have set up a Federal loan and grant 
program to attract industries to areas which 
have lost their main source of support and 
to retrain workers with obsolete skills. 

It probably isn't fair to ask you to revive 
Contention, Charleston, and Galeyville. You 
have less than $400 million to work with, 
and that’s too little and too late. These de- 
funct areas are a long way from any major 
market for lace. And, besides, no voters 
live there anymore. 

But we do call your attention to Tomb- 
stone. This is no ghost town, but it is one 
of the most famous depressed areas in all 
America. Once the biggest and busiest city 
in Arizona, Tombstone lost its main source 
of support when its silver mines flooded. 
Jobs disappeared by the thousands. The 
1,200 people presently living in Tombstone 
deserve a lot of consideration because their 
area has been depressed ever since 1860. We 
doubt if any area in West Virginia or Penn- 
sylvania can match that, 

There are, Mr. President, some 18,000 
communities in this Nation engaged in a 
highly competitive battle to attract indus- 
tries. They have been doing this with their 
own money. As we understand it, the de- 
pressed areas program will use Federal 
money, largely collected in successful areas, 
to pay for increased competition from un- 
successful areas. 

Some diehards out here on the old frontier 
don't think that's fair. They don't even 
think it will work. Even in Tombstone, 
some folks refuse to believe a cold cash sub- 
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sidy in the offing will freeze economic his- 
tory in the making. 

We think they'll quit carping just as soon 
as you move a nice, big factory to Tomb- 
stone from, say, Chicago. You might get a 
few complaints from Chicagoans because 
their city, with its unemployment rate of 
6 percent, also qualifies as a depressed area. 
But Tombstone certainly deserves priority. 
It has been depressed even since Wyatt Earp 
hung up his six-guns for the last time. 

And then, Mr. President, we suggest that 
Jerome be next on the priority list, This 
Arizona copper-mining community was thriy- 
ing until 1925, when the whole town started 
skidding slowly down the mountain at three- 
eighths of an inch per month. The mines 
have closed, but a couple of hundred people 
still live there. We don’t know what they 
do for a living, but they have a nice museum. 

We would like to put Allentown—formerly 
a cattle-shipping community—on the list, 
but are afraid the New Frontiersmen could 
not find it. The realistic citizens of Allen- 
town, not offered a subsidy, went along with 
economic history and deserted the place. 
And the Navajos carted all the buildings 
away to their reservation. 

Respectfully yours, 
AN OLD FRONTIERSMAN. 


Expansion of Teaching Services to All 
Handicapped Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation calling for 
the extension of the grant program for 
expansion of teaching services for men- 
tally retarded children to include the 
hard of hearing and the speech impaired, 
the visually handicapped, the deaf, the 
emotionally disturbed or socially mal- 
adjusted, the crippled, and those chil- 
dren with other health impairments. 
My proposal will also remove the pres- 
ent statutory limitation of $1 million per 
year for the program for the mentally 
retarded children. 

The Members of the House will recall 
that I introduced the bill authorizing the 
creation of a fellowship program to pre- 
pare professional personnel in the edu- 
cation of the mentally retarded. My 
bill was enacted on September 6, 1958, 
and it contained two major provisions 
relating to the training of professional 
personnel: First, it provided the neces- 
sary authorization for the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education to make grants to 
public and other nonprofit institutions 
of higher learning to assist them in pro- 
viding training of college instructors 
who would, in turn, train classroom 
teachers and second, it provided au- 
thorization for the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation to make grants to State educa- 
tional agencies for the support of fel- 
lowship programs for training classroom 
teachers and supervisors in the area of 
the mentally retarded. 

This program has now been in opera- 
tion for 2 full years and has already 
demonstrated several important facts. 
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There was immediate favorable accept- 
ance of this program. It stimulated na- 
tionwide interest among educators and 
laymen alike. Recently, my committee 
held lengthy hearings regarding the 
problems of educating exceptional chil- 
dren. There was a great deal of expert 
testimony given by leaders in both the 
field of medicine and the field of educa- 
tion. Based upon this information, the 
committee prepared a report which un- 
mistakably indicated the urgent neces- 
sity for both expansion and extension 
of this program. I might also add that, 
due to my strong personal interest in the 
problems in this area, I have spent a 
great deal of time analyzing and ob- 
serving the present fellowship program 
for educational services for the mentally 
retarded. From my own firsthand in- 
formation I can report complete accept- 
ance of the purposes and results of this 
very worthwhile undertaking. 

I would like to call the Members’ at- 
tention to a few pertinent facts which 
are related to this program. During the 
present school year, there are 148 fel- 
lows enrolled in 32 colleges and univer- 
sities. Sixty of these fellows are in 
training to become college instructors, 
who will in turn train classroom teachers. 
The other 88 are training to be class- 
room teachers or supervisors. ‘The stat- 
utory limitation of $1 million is the only 
factor which has prevented larger num- 
bers of students from entering this 
program. 

There are estimated to be some one 
and a quarter million mentally retarded 
school-age’ children in the Nation and 
only about 312,000 of them are receiv- 
ing suitable education because of the 
lack of qualified teachers. An addi- 
tional 50,000 specially trained teachers 
are needed to do a satisfactory job of 
educating these unfortunates. Because 
of this great need, and also because of 
the amount of interest being shown, the 
legislation which I have just introduced 
proposes the removal of the amount 
limitation of $1 million and will, there- 
fore, permit appropriations to be more 
nearly commensurate with the need. 

My personal observations and my mail 
both tell me that not only should our 
assistance for education of the mentally 
retarded be greatly expanded, but there 
are equally compelling reasons to extend 
the provisions of the existing legislation 
to include all areas of exceptionality. 
My legislation will authorize extension 
of this program to include fellowship 
grants in the areas of speech and hear- 
ing impairment, the completely deaf, the 
visually handicapped, the emotionally 
disturbed or socially maladjusted, and 
the crippled, and other special health 
problems. The fields of medicine and 
education are now able to do much to 
help many of the 4 million children suf- 
fering from these handicaps. Without 
Federal aid in all of these important 
areas, the application of medical and 
educational skills to the education of 
many of these children will be delayed 
for years because of a lack of a suffi- 
cient number of properly trained teach- 
ers. The education of these children 
cannot wait. With each passing year 
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the benefits of a postponed education 
will certainly become less and less effec- 
tive. The resulting toll in human suf- 
fering and economic loss wilf far exceed 
the costs of the program which I am 
proposing, 

The Commissioner of Education has 
reported that with an average an- 
nual expenditure of slightly more than 
$9,500,000 for the training of professional 
educators in all areas of exceptionality 
we can expect to have approximately 
3,500 additional well-trained leadership 
and instructional personnel by the end 
of 1966-67 academic year. This will still 
leave us far short of the total need, but 
it will have provided a large corps of 
college instructors and will also have per- 
mitted time for expansion of university 
facilities in such quantity and extent 
that a stepped-up training program will 
be possible in subsequent years. I know 
of no other area in education where 
the shortage of well-qualified classroom 
teachers is so appalling. There is an 
immediate need for almost 150,000 addi- 
tional professionally trained teachers 
and supervisors to adequately meet the 
need. I hope my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle will join me in their 
support of this legislation. 


Rest in Peaceful Coexistence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 19, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, through- 
out history there has never been a propa- 
ganda program to match the Communist 
machine—a phenomenon in trickery and 
deceit. 

By comparison U.S: professionals of 
the so-called Madison Avenue type ap- 
pear to be amateurs. 

On a global scale the Reds have turned 
truth into falsehood, fact into fiction, 
right into wrong. They commit crimes 
and yet successfully accuse Western 
nations of the same crimes. They com- 
mit aggresssion and tag the Western 
nations as aggressors. The greatest im- 
perialists of modern times they success- 
fully brand the Western nations as 
imperialists. 

To the world the Red leaders pose as 
missionaries of peace. With one hand, 
they hold aloft the dove of peace; mean- 
while with the other blood-dripping 
hand, they inhumanely wield the sword 
of slaughter. And, this time, the right 
hand knows what the left hand is doing 
and vice versa. 

Despite the fact that the United States 
has been the prime target of this propa- 
ganda, we have not yet determined how 
successfully to cope with it. 

We were initially stunned—and have 
not yet recovered—by the brazenness 
with which they distort the truth and 
make it stick. 
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Now the world vocabulary contains a 
glossary of words with double meaning— 
meaning one thing to the West and quite 
another to the Communists. 

Until we better understand the tactics 
and strategy of the Reds—and how to 
cope with it—we will in all probability 
continue to lose the psychological war. 

Yesterday, the Washington Daily News 
published an article concerning the dou- 
ble meanings of Red propaganda. 

Reflecting some light on their tricky 
tactics, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Rest IN PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 
(By Robert Molyneux) 


What does Nikita Khrushchev, 


the 
friendly undertaker (“we will bury you“) 
really mean by peaceful coexistence? 

This is what he means. And it’s official: 

Peaceful coexistence of states with differ- 
ent social systems does not mean recon- 
ciliation between the socialist and bo 
ideologies. On the contrary, it implies an 
intensification of the struggle of the work- 
ing class and of all Communist parties for 
the triumph of socialist ideas. 

Relax, in short, while the Reds continue 
the fight. 

There it is, straight from the manifesto 
issued after the Moscow conference of world 
Communist leaders last December, 

HOT DOCUMENT 

Because it established current guidelines 
for Communist global troublemaking, it 
perhaps is the hottest document of its type 
since Khrushchey’s supposedly secret speech 
denouncing Stalin. 

It is heavy going, but it is perhaps the 
best example of newspeak and doublethink 
since George Orwell's book, 1984“ (full of 
such big brother mottoes as “freedom is 
slavery"). ‘The lingo is pure newspeak, and 
only when you get the hang of it does the 
manifesto make sense. 

Since it is shaping up into something of 
a bestseller an abbreviated glossary is in 
order. 

Belligerent: Anyone who defends his 
homeland and his way of life against 
communism. 

Creative Marxism-Leninism: Any act cal- 
culated to bring about the downfall of any 
or all of the free world. 

Criminal plot: Any act of the free world 
calculated to stymie communism. 

Culture: whatever the Reds 
subject to change. 

Democracy: totalitarianism. 

Equality: commies are more equal than 
others. 

Explolt: anything the United States does 
to help others. 

Heroic: any gimmick the Reds can dream 
up to give the free world a bad time. Korea, 
Laos, Vietnam, 

Imperialism: anything the free world does. 

Liberation: Communist enslavement, dom- 
ination. 

Masses: the voiceless millions in Com- 
munist lands in whose name the Reds elite 
acts. 

National independence: Communist satel- 
lite status. 

Peace: anything at all short of total ther- 
monuclear war, Korea, Laos, Vietnam. 

Progressive: Communist. 

Provocation: Self-defense against com- 
munism. 

Reaction, forces of: anti-Communists of 
all stripes. 

Renegades; disillusioned defected Com- 
munists. 


say it is; 
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t: a Communist who doesn't buy 
the sino-Soviet line. 

Stooges: anybody on our side. 

War: Thermonuclear holocaust only. Not 

&, Laos, Vietnam. 

Yoke of capitalism: on our side. 

It would be all too easy to ridicule new- 
Speak, to kid about Red true-is-false, false- 
is-true patois, but these sample definitions 
are in dead earnest. 


Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development—Key Letters in 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 19, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
recent article written by Wilbur Elston, 
of the editorial staff of the Minneapolis 
Star, points out the deep concern of the 

nnedy administration for genuine eco- 

© cooperation between the free na- 
tions of the Atlantic community. 
Senate, on March 16, approved 
Tatification of the treaty creating the 
tion for Economic Cooperation 
Development. The OECD provides 
a structure for improved economic co- 
operation in building a prosperous free 
World economy and speeding economic 
in underdeveloped countries. 

As Mr. Elston points out so clearly: 

It has become clear to all concerned that 
®Conomic cooperation is going to be just as 

in the future as military coopera- 
tion has been in the past. pe 


Mr. President, I^ask unanimous con- 
Sent that Mr. Eiston's fine article, pub- 
20 00 in the Minneapolis Star of April 

» be printed in the Appendix of the 

ONGRESSTONAL RECORD. 

v ere being no objection, the article 
fen aered to be printed in the RECORD, 
Dicom the Minneapolis Star, Apr. 26, 1961] 

ECD: Kry LETTERS IN EUROPE—THEY STAND 

FOR IMPROVED ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
(By Wilbur Elston) 
vin tts —Fourteen years ago, when I first 
ted Europe after World War II. England 
und France were still struggling for eco- 
nomie survival. 

Rationing was still in effect in both coun- 
tries for many essential items. There were 
Hese Shortages. The lights had not yet gone 
5 again in Paris because of an electric pow- 
el e. Even the famous Parisian night 

ubs were so cold that patrons wore their 
°vercoats, 


- 


on both countries, however, there were 
en hopes that the Marshall Plan which 
n was just being authorized by the Amer- 
Government would help restore their 
economic well-being. 
fact, I recall the late Secretary of State 
thar Marshall, who conceived the Mar- 
l Plan, being cheered to the echo by the 
Pilgrim Society, a hands-across-the-sea so- 
ee friendship between Eng- 
America, when he ke at its 
Meeting in London. oe 
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Present and paying tribute to the Amer- 
ican Secretary of State on that occasion were 
the late Ernest Bevan, then the British For- 
eign Secretary, and Georges Bidault, the 
French Foreign Minister, who with Marshall 
then were trying to iron out an Austrian 
peace treaty with the Soviet Union at a con- 
ference in London. 

Now, 14 years later, both England and 
France are enjoying the full fruits of pros- 
perity. Unemployment is negligible. The 
British reported only 340,300 unemployed as 
of April 10, which amounted to 1.5 percent, 
the lowest April rate since 1956. And the 
French, currently with almost full employ- 
ment, have a labor shortage, especially of 
skilled workmen. 

Both the British and the French today 
still give full credit to the Marshall plan for 
bringing Europe back to economic health. 
But they are still looking to America for 
economic help to preserve their present 
prosperity. 

What they want from the United States 
today is not money but economic coopera- 
tion. And under the Kennedy administra- 
tion they seem to be getting it in full 
measure. 

Thus there is pleasure in France at the 
unusual importance that President Kennedy 
and his principal economic adviser, Walter 
H. Heller, paid to the meeting of the Eco- 
nomic Policy Committee that will transfer 
its activities from the old organization for 
European economic cooperation—a Marshall 
plan agency—to the new Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development. 

The OEEC was set up largely to iron out 
problems that occurred in the distribution 
of Marshall plan funds which were aimed 
to bring prosperity back to Europe. The 
OECD is being set up to improve economic 
cooperation and planning among the free 
nations of the Atlantic Community in order 
to preserve their prosperity and expand it 
beyond their frontiers to the less developed 
nations of the world. 

In Britain, the new American emphasis 
on economic cooperation among the free na- 
tions accounted for a. sharp shift in attitude 
toward the Common Market, After Prime 
Minister Macmillan's recent visit to Presi- 
dent Kennedy, British officials who had been 
explaining why Britain could not work out 
any arrangements with the Inner Six sud- 
denly began to find explanations for Brit- 
aln's new interest in joining or at least co- 
operating with the Common Market. 

What the British and the French are learn- 
ing is that the Kennedy administration is 
serious about its new interest in economic 
cooperation. From now on, they are being 
told, the United States wants to operate its 
economy in concert with its friends and 
allies so that there will be a minimum of 
damage to any nation when economic pol- 
icies have to be revised. 

From the American point, of view, there 
also are selfish advantages in the kind of 
economic cooperation envisaged in OECD. 
For if the new organization’s purposes are 
achieved, it should be possible to avoid repe- 
tition of such threats to stability as the 
gold crisis that frightened many Americans 
last year. Some economists say that this 
crisis never would have gotten started if 
OECD had been organized and in operation 
at that time. 

It has become clear to all concerned that 
economic cooperation is going to be just 
as necessary in the future as military co- 
operation has been in the past. And the 
foe that was just visible over the 
horizon in Europe in 1947—the Soviet Union 
and its Communist satellites—still is ready 
and waiting to take advantage of any trouble 
among the Atlantic partners. 
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Congress Should Recognize Commander 
Shepard’s Achievement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUND T 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 19, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent issue of the Evening Star, Ralph 
McGill has written a very effective trib- 
ute to Cmdr. Alan Shepard as a con- 
sequence of his being the first American 
ever to ride a rocket into space. 

I ask that this tribute be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. I sincerely 
hope that before this session of Congress 
is concluded we shall have acted fav- 
orably on the legislation introduced by 
Senators BRIDGES and Corton, of New 
Hampshire, and me calling for the 
awarding of a special Congressional 
Medal to Commander Shepard. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Brave JOURNEY INTO UNKNOWN—COMMANDER 
SHEPARD'S Rocker FLIGHT CALLED INSTANCE 
or MAN AT His NoBLEST 
There is a line in Carl Sandburg's poem 

concerning “The Family of Man“ which says, 

“There is only one man in the world and his 

name is all men.” And this is philosophi- 

cally true. 

But, for a few minutes after the historic 
blastoff of the Redstone rocket at Cape Ca- 
naveral there was, in so far as 180 million 
Americans were aware, but one man in the 
world and his name was Alan B. Shepard. 

He left the world and returned to it. And 
that portion of it to which he came back was 
better because of him. He had not remade 
it. He had solved none of its pressing inter- 
national problems. But he had transformed 
its spirit. 

For a time he had been where the winds 
blow between the planets. When he had 
returned, it seemed, somehow, as if the rush- 
ing speed of these winds had blown away a 
miasma of failure, disappointment, frustra- 
tion and doubt. His swift flight out of this 
world and his reentry into it lifted up hearts 
and minds, 

For a time on that day, the blood ran 
faster in all of us. For minutes in that hour 
there were no small or unworthy thoughts. 
There is nothing more noble than man at 
his best, and for a while that morning, all 
that yearns within us to be useful and 
worthy of life was riding with the calm and 
prepared young man in the marvelously com- 
plex capsule machine which some men had 
conceived in their minds and others had 
wrought with tools. 

“God has made man a little lower than 
the angels,” the Psalmist sang, and when 
Commander Shepard left the earth and re- 
turned to it again, we understood better the 
meaning of the sentence, and something 
within us gave answer. 

Let us salute, therefore, man at his best. 
He often is. But, rarely do we see him so 
magnificently presented with sky and space 
as a backdrop and all the hearts of his 
countrymen as his stage. 

And let us salute, too, the Russian, Yuri 
Gagarin. Let us forget for the moment his 
politics and the cause he serves. Let us 
greet him, too, as a man who played well 
that role. Alan Shepard and he as individ- 
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uals make us proud and enable us to under- 
stand there are many wonderful things in 
the scheme of God's creation, but the most 
wonderful of all is man. 

Commander Shepard controlled his space 
craft. He, himself, used his brain and his 
training to explore the critical retarding 
rockets. He, too, had time to note that earth 
of land and sea and sun is beautiful. He is 
also reported from space to earthlings far 
below that all was well, and the myriad of 
dials, valves, wires, pumps, compressors, bat- 
teries, and the dozens of recording devices 
were functioning together in the manner of 
a vast mechanical symphony. 

Alan Shepard was a prepared man, inward- 
ly as well as outwardly, He knew what to do 
with each of the many controls before him. 
But this alone was not enough. Outside him 
was space. For a time he was free of earth's 
mysterious pull. He was weightless. God 
alone knew what was outside. The invisible 
forces which physicists and mathematicians 
chart were pounding at his capsule. Friction 
was beating its outer skin to a burning tem- 
perature, 

Down on earth men and women were pray- 
ing for him. It is a tremendous thing to 
leave the known things of earth and enter 
into unknown space, but there was no panic 
in him and no doubt. 

And so it was that man and the mecha- 
nism made by man jointly left the earth and 
jointly returned to it for doctors and scien- 
tists to examine and learn what they can for 
future and greater ventures into space. 

And so it is that America is renewed. 
There was a national therapy in this for a 
people whose pride has been hurt by re- 
peated Soviet successes. 

There is a kind of healing in what Alan 
Shepard has done. We can hold up our 
heads again. He cured the fevers of frus- 
tration. He lifted up our hearts. 

At such moments we can comprehend that 
man is an earthly man but worthy of heaven. 


Keeping Usury Out of Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, Mdy 19, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Keeping Usury Out of Aid” 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor, May 12, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
From the Christian Science Monitor, 
May 12, 1961] 
Keerine Usury Our or Am 

That tenacious preserver of the American 
Congress financial good sense, Senator JOHN 
WIL Lats of Delaware, has moved to amend 
the new Latin American aid act in a way 
that dramatically emphasizes its economic 
reform purposes, 

The Williams’ amendment consists of a 
simple stipulation that American aid funds 
cannot be reloaned at any interest rate ex- 
ceeding 8 percent. The Senator said he had 
been informed of cases in which local Latin 
American authorities were charging buyers 
of dwelling space built with low-interest 
U.S. loans as much as 18-percent interest. 

Since much of the projected alliance for 
progress is expected to deal with loan capital, 
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for workers to buy houses, and for small 
farmers to buy seed, tools, and fertilizer, it is 
imperative that the low-interest feature of 
U.S. loan aid be passed along to the people 
of countries being aided. 

Senator WILLIAMS’ example deserves emula- 
tion by both lawmakers and administrators 
throughout the course of the Latin American 
loan program, 


Interview With John T. McCarty, General 
Electric Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
the mail addressed to me as chairman 
of the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee, I have received a news- 
Paper account which relates to an inter- 
view given to a reporter on the Jackson 
Daily News, Jackson, Miss., on May 6, 
1961, by a high official in the General 
Electric Co. 

In this interview, Mr. John T. Mc- 
Carty, identified as manager of employee 
and plant community relations in the 
important defense electronics division of 
General Electric, expresses some policy 
views which are rather surprising to me, 
and which I think, Mr. President, that 
you and other Members of the Senate, 
as well as the public in general, will find 
of interest. According to the newspaper 
account, Mr. McCarty was in Jackson, 
Miss., to address the Mississippi Manu- 
facturers Association. 


I ask that the pertinent part of the 
account of this interview by this repre- 
sentative of General Electric be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

KEFAUVER HEARINGS CALLED NONSENSE 

(By Pat Flynn) 

A General Electric official in an interview 
here yesterday called the Kefauver price- 
fixing hearings sheer nonsense, 

The only reason for the hearings, said John 
T. McCarty, manager of employee and plant 
community relations for the company, was 
"a very ambitious little man (KEFAUVER) who 
almost got to be Vice President on the 
strength of another investigation and is 
just trying to see what he can do for next 
time.“ 


McCarty, here to address the Mississippi 
Manufacturers Association annual manage- 
ment conference, added that he had been 
back and forth to Washington so many times 
lately he “was beginning to feel like a ping- 
pong ball.“ 

Throwing a “crack” at the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, McCarty said the easiest way 
to get from his native Syracuse, where Gen- 
eral Electric’s main plant is located, to Wash- 
ington is to “go to Harvard and turn left.” 

GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 

McCarty said southern industrialists “have 
a golden opportunity that is all but slipping 
out of their e same opportunity 
that the North lost 30 years ago—operating 
their plants without unions.” 
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He said management had to realize that 
loyalty could not be bought with company 
picnics, bowling teams, and Christmas par- 
ties. 

In fact,” he said, people go to Christmas 
parties, get all tanked up and set company 
relations back 15 years.” 

By using a film slide strip, he showed the 
procedure used by General Electric for com- 
bating union influence over its employees. 

“Collective bargaining is the most insid- 
ious, spineless game played by adults,” he 
said. It's nothing but management and a 
bunch of union bums both getting a lawyer 
and sitting around a table to see how much 
they can get away with at the expense of the 
public, 

“You can solve your own problems,” he 
said, “if you do it now before a bunch of 
thugs force it on you.” 

Speaking on supervisor training he said 
the foreman had the complicated job in the 
history of American labor, because he had to 
be “doctor, minister, den mother, and foot- 
ball coach.” 

Although strikes are losing thousands of 
manpower hours, he added, the largest time- 
killer is the “zombie time” spent by those 
“inspiring people hanging around the water 
cooler.“ 

“This is what the good foreman can com- 
bat without losing proper labor-management 
relations,” he said, 


Armed Services Housing (Capehart) 
Mortgages 
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HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19, 1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
and a statement relating to Ca 
housing. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
MEMORANDUM TO MEMBERS OF THE SENATE 

AND HOUSE BANKING AND CURRENCY Con- 

MITTEES AND ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEES: 

ALso TO VARIOUS OFFICIALS OF THE ADMIN- 

ISTRATION 
Hon, Homer CAPEHART, 

Banking and Currency Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

We are addressing this memorandum to 
you because, either as a Member of the 
Congress or as an official of the administra- 
tion, we believe you have an interest in the 
merits and demerits of armed services hous- 
ing (Capehart) mortgages. 

The Scripps-Howard newspapers, through 
news articles signed by Jack Steele and 
through their editorial columns, have been 
conducting a campaign strongly slanted 
against Capehart mortgages. No reference 
has been made in these articles to all of 
the good features of Capehart mortgages 
and we, therefore, felt that it was worth- 
while to send the enclosed letter to the edi- 
tor of the New York World Telegram & Sun 
which is the New York member of the 
Scripps-Howard chain. 

In a few cases, of which the Hal Hayes 
case is the best, and possibly the only exam- 
ple, the Capehart program has been poorly 
administered but the good that has been 
accomplished by the program far outweighs 
the bad. We have attempted in the en- 
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Closed letter to point out the good features 
of the Capehart program and to emphasize 
that any wasteful results have been due to 
Poor administration of the act and not to 
any of the provisions of the act itself. 

We sincerely hope that this memo- 
Tandum and the enclosed letter will be help- 
ful to you in arriving at a decision to sup- 
Port a modest additional program of Cape- 
hart housing. 

J. MAXWELL PRINGLE. 
J. MAXWELL PRINGLE & Co., INC., 
New York, N. T., May 11, 1961. 
The EDITOR, 
New York World Telegram & Sun, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dran Sm: I have read your editorial of May 
9 and Mr. Jack Steele's news report of May 
10, both with reference to armed services 
family housing mortgages (more familiarly 
known as Capehart mortgages). I find my- 
Self in strong disagreement with almost all 
of the opinions expressed by your newspaper 
editorially and by Mr. Steele individually. I 
also have read many of Mr. Steel's earlier 
Articles and consider that all, or most of 

» Were strongly slanted to give only the 
Case against the Capehart program and none 
of the arguments in its favor. 
are, I’m sure you will admit, two 
Sides to every question and I would like to 
Present, in this letter, what seems to me to be 
the favorable aspects of the Capehart pro- 
Stam which far overbalance the Hayes fiasco. 
My qualifications for doing this are that I 
&m chairman of the board of J. Maxwell 
Pringle & Co., Inc, which does a nationwide 
erage business in the secondary market 
for all types of Government insured and guar- 
anteed mortgages. We have been particu- 
larly active, since the early part of 1956, in 
construction and/or permanent 
financing for Capehart mortgages and have 
identified with business of this kind 
aggregating over $700 million. 

In the Hayes case, where this builder 
e off the job a year ago on five projects 

aving Capehart mortgages aggregating some 
$55 million, the mistakes, I believe, were 
Made by the FHA and the Department of 
Defense and were not in any sense; it seems 

Me, due to defects in the Capehart law. 
of all, I don't believé that the FHA 

and the Department of Defense should have 
One builder undertake such a large vol- 
ume of projects at one time. Secondly, when 
he did walk off the job last spring, imme- 
diate steps should have been taken by the 
Department of Defense and the FHA to com- 
Plete the projects, ohe of which was some 
80 percent completed at the time of default, 
© damage which has resulted in 1 year of 
leaving these properties to stand idle instead 
x completing them has been entirely the 
Sult of the Government and not of the 

Pehart law itself. 

Another that should be kept in mind 
is that competitive bidding by builders for 
these Capehart projects has often been very 
Close and I, personally, known of some cases 
where the builders have completed the proj- 
Lets and realized substantial losses. If 
Such properties had been built by appro- 
Priated funds, the loss would have been 
ed to the Government and not to the 
builder. 
i The Capehart program has, in my opin- 
On, been successful in accomplishing the 
following exceedingly worth®hile results— 

A. Capehart mortgages, because when com- 
Pleted they are guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the U.S. Government, have, 
to a large extent, been purchased by public 
Pension funds which are generally limited 

law or by policy to the safest kind of in- 
vestment. By offering slightly larger yields 
than can be obtained from U.S. Government 
bonds, the Capehart loans have enabled such 
Public pension funds to increase somewhat 
their net yield on their portfolios and thus 
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the benefits paid to State and municipal 
employees. 

B. Mr. Steele makes the point that the 
military wants family housing built at bases 
where there is no real need for such hous- 
ing. I don't say this is never true but I think 
such cases are the exception rather than the 
rule and I think that if housing was built 
with appropriated funds, the military would 
still recommend a few locations where such 
housing is not badly needed. However, in 
the great majority of cases decent family 
housing at inaccessible bases is badly needed 
because only in this way can the Army, Air 
Force, or Navy secure from its personnel a 
higher percentage of reenlistment. Many 
more trained men, whose training has cost 
the Department of Defense a great deal more 
than the price of a house, will not reenlist 
if they can't have their families with them in 
decent living quarters. 

You, of course, have my permission to 
quote this letter provided you quote the en- 
tire letter and not just abstracts from it. 

Very truly yours, 
J. MAXWELL PRINGLE. 


Address of Newton N. Minow, Chairman, 
Federal Communications Commission 
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HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 19, 1961 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
during the hearings on the nomination 
of Newton D. Minow to be Chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, great emphasis was made with re- 
gard to television programing, the re- 
sponsibility of a broadcaster to operate 
in the public interest, and the role of 
the FCC in discharging its duty in issu- 
ing and renewing broadcast licenses. 

At that time, Mr. Minow outlined gen- 
erally his views with regard to this én- 
tire subject matter. 

On Tuesday, May 9, 1961, in his first 
speech since assuming office, a little less 
than 3 months ago, Mr. Minow, in an 
address to the 39th annual convention of 
the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers, meeting in Washington, D.C., set 
forth his views on this overall subject in 
broad detail. 

He outlined certain guidelines he pro- 
posed to pursue in discharging his duties 
as Chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 

In view of the significance of his pol- 
icies and the wide interest in this matter, 
I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: . 
Appress BY NewTron N. MINow, CHAIRMAN, 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, TO 

THE 39TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NA- 

TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS, WASH- 

INGTON, D. C., May 9, 1961 

Governor Collins, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, thank you for this 
opportunity to meet with you today. This 
is my first public address since I took over 
my new job. When the New Frontiersmen 
rode into town, I locked myself in my office 
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to do my homework and get my feet wet. 
But apparently I haven't managed to stay 
out of hot water. I seem to have detected 
a certain nervous apprehension about what 
I might say or do when I emerged from that 
locked office for this, my maiden station 
break. 

First, let me begin by dispelling a rumor. 
I was not picked for this job because I re- 
gard myself as the fastest draw on the New 
Frontier. 

Second, let me start a rumor. Like you, 
I have carefully read President Kennedy’s 
messages about the regulatory agencies, con- 
flict of interest, and the dangers of ex parte 
contacts. And, of course, we at the Federal 
Communications Commission will do our 
part. Indeed, I may even suggest that we 
change the name of the FCC to “the Seven 
Untouchables,” 

It may also come as a surprise to some of 
you, but I want you to know that you have 
my admiration and respect. Yours is a most 
honorable profession. Anyone who is in the 
broadcasting business has a tough row to 
hoe, You earn your bread by using public 
property. When you work in broadcasting 
you volunteer for public service, public pres- 
sure, and public regulation. You must com- 
pete with other attractions and other invest- 
ments, and the only way you can do it is to 
prove to us every 3 years that you should have 
been in business in the first place. I can 
think of easier ways to make a living, but I 
cannot think of more satisfying ways. 

I admire your courage—but that doesn't 
mean I would make life any easier for you. 
Your license lets you use the public's air- 
waves as trustees for 180 million Americans. 
The public is your beneficiary. If you want 
to stay on as trustees, you must deliver a 
decent return to the public—not only to your 
stockholders. So, as a representative of the 
public, your health and your product are 
among my chief concerns. 

As to your health: Let's talk only of tele- 
vision today. 1960 gross broadcast revenues 
of the television industry were over $1,268 
million; profit before taxes was $243.9 mil- 
lion, an average return on revenue of 19.2 
percent. Compared with 1959, gross broad- 
cast revenues were $1,163,900,000, and profit 
before taxes was $222.3 million, an average 
return on revenue of 19.1 percent. So, the 
percentage increase of total revenues from 
1959 to 1960 was 9 percent, and the per- 
centage increase of profit was 9.7 percent. 
This, despite arecession. For your investors, 
the price has indeed been right. 

I have confidence in your health. 

But not in your product. 

It is with this and much more in mind 
that I come before you today. 

One editorialist in the trade press wrote 
that the FCC of the New Frontier is going 
to be one of the toughest FCC's in the his- 
tory of broadcast regulation.” If he meant 
that we intend to enforce the law in the 
public interest, let me make it perfectly 
clear that he is right—we do, If he meant 
that we intend to muzzle or censor broad- 
casting, he is dead wrong. 

It would not surprise me if some of you 
had expected me to come here today and 
say in effect, “Clean up your own house or 
the Government will do it for you.” Well, 
in a limited sense, you would be right—I've 
just said it. 

But I want to say to you earnestly that it 
is not in that spirit that I come before you 
today, nor is it in that spirit that I intend 
to serve the FCC. I am in Washintgon to 
help broadcasting, not to harm it; to 
strengthen it, not weaken it; to reward it, 
not punish it; to encourage it, not threaten 
it; to stimulate it, not censor it. Above all, 
I am here to uphold and protect the public 
interest. 

What do we mean by the public inter- 
est? Some say the public interest is merely 
what interests the public. I disagree. 
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So does your distinguished president, Gov- 
ernor Collins. In a recent speech he said, 
“Broadcasting to serve the public interest, 
must have a soul and a conscience, a burning 
desire to excel, as well as to sell; the urge 
to build the character, citizenship and in- 
tellectual stature of people, as well as to 
expand the gross national product. By no 
means do I imply that broadcasters disregard 
the public interest, but a much better job 
can be done, and should be done.” I could 
not agree more. 

And I would add that in today's world, 
with chaos in Laos and the Congo aflame, 
with Communist tyranny on our Caribbean 
doorstep and relentless pressure on our At- 
lantic alliance, with social and economic 
problems at home of the gravest nature, yes, 
and with technological knowledge that 
makes it possible, as our President has said, 
not only to destroy our world but to destroy 
poverty around the world—in a time of peril 
and opportunity, the old complacent, un- 
balanced fare of action, adventure, and sit- 
uation comedies is simply not good enough. 

Your industry possesses the most powerful 
voice in America. It has an inescapable 
duty to make that voice ring with intelli- 

and with leadership. In a few years, 
this exciting industry has grown from a nov- 
elty to an instrument of overwhelming im- 
pact on the American people. It should be 
making ready for the kind of leadership that 
newspapers and magazines assumed years 
ago, to make our people aware of their 
world. 


Ours has been called the jet age, the atomic. 


age, the space age, It is also, I submit, the 
television age. And just as history will de- 
cide whether the leaders of today’s world 
employed the atom to destroy the world or 
rebuild it for mankind's benefit, so will his- 
tory decide whether today's broadcasters em- 
ployed their powerful voice to enrich the 
people or debase them. 

If I seem today to address myself chiefly 
to the problems of television, I don’t want 
any of you radio broadcasters to think we've 
gone to sleep at your switch—we haven't. 
We still listen. But in recent years most of 
the controversies and crosscurrents in 
broadcast programing have swirled around 
television, And so my subject today is the 
television industry and the public interest. 

Like everybody, I wear more than one 
hat. I am the Chairman of the FCC. Iam 
also a television viewer and the husband and 
father of other television viewers. I have 
seen a great many television programs that 
seemed to me eminently worthwhile, and, 
I am not talking about the much bemoaned 
good old days of Playhouse 90” and “Studio 
One.” 

I am talking about this past season. 
Some were wonderfully entertaining, such as 
“The Fabulous Fifties,” the “Fred Astaire 
Show,” and the “Bing Crosby Special,” some 
were dramatic and moving, such as Con- 
rad's Victory” and “Twilight Zone“; some 
were marvelously informative, such as “The 
Nation's Future.“ CBS Reports,“ and “The 
Valiant Years.” I could list many more 
programs that I am sure everyone here felt 
enriched his own life and that of his family. 
When television is good, nothing, not the 
theater, not the magazines or newspapers, 
nothing is better. 

But when television is bad, nothing is 
worse. I invite you to sit down in front 
of your television set when your station goes 
on the air and stay there without a book, 
magazine, newspaper, profit-and-loss sheet 
or rating book to distract you, and keep 
your eyes glued to that set until the station 
signs off. I can assure you that you will 
observe a vast wasteland. 

You will see a procession of game shows, 
violence, audience participation shows, 
formula comedies about totally unbelievable 
families, blood and thunder, mayhem, vio- 
lence, sadism, murder, western badmen, 
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western good men, private eyes, gangsters, 
more violence; and cartoons. And, endless- 
ly, commercials, many screaming, cajoling, 
and offending. And most of all, boredom. 
True, you will see a few things you will 
enjoy. But they will be very, very few. 
And if you think I exaggerate, try it. Is 
there one person in this room who claims 
that broadcasting can't do better? 

Well, a glance at next season's 
programing can give us little heart. Of 
73% hours of prime evening time, the net- 
works have tentatively scheduled 59 hours 
to categories of “action-adventure,” situa- 
tion comedy, variety, quiz, and movies. Is 
there one network president in this room 
who claims he can't do better? Well, is there 
at least one network president who believes 
that the other networks can’t do better? 

Gentlemen, your trust accounting with 
your beneficiaries is overdue. Never have so 
few owed so much to so many. 

Why is so much of television so bad? I 
have heard many answers: Demands of your 
advertisers; competition for ever higher rat- 
ings; the need always to attract a mass 
audience; the high cost of television pro- 
grams; the insatiable appetite for program- 
ing materlal—these are some of them. Un- 
questionably, these are tough problems not 
susceptible to easy answers. But I am not 
convinced that you have tried hard enough 
to solve them, 

I do not accept the idea that the present 
overall programing is almed accurately at 
the public taste. The ratings tell us only 
that some people have their television sets 
turned on and of that number, so many are 
tuned to one channel and so many to an- 
other. They don’t tell us what the public 
might watch if they were offered half a 
dozen additional choices. A rating, at best, 
is an indication of how many people saw 
what you gave them. 

Unfortunately, it does not reveal the depth 
of the penetration, or the intensity of re- 
action, and it never reveals what the accept- 
ance would have been if what you gave them 
had been better, if all the forces of art and 
creativity and daring and imagination had 
been unleashed. I believe in the people's 
good sense and good taste, and I am not con- 
vinced that the people's taste is as low as 
some of you assume. 

My concern with the rating services is not 
with their accuracy. Perhaps they are ac- 
curate, I really don't know. What, then, is 
wrong with the ratings? It’s not been their 
accuracy, it’s been their use. 

Certainly, I hope you will agree that rat- 
ings should have little influence where chil- 
dren are concerned. The best estimates in- 
dicate that during the hours of 5 to 6 p.m. 
60 percent of your audience is composed of 
children under 12. And most young chil- 
dren today, believe it or not, spend as much 
time watching television as they do in the 
schoolroom. I repeat—let that sink in—most 
young children today spend as much time 
watching television as they do in the school- 
room. It used to be said that there were 
three great influences on a child: home, 
school, and church. Today, there is a 
fourth great influence, and you ladies and 
gentlemen control it. 

If parents, teachers, and ministers con- 
ducted their responsibilities by following the 
ratings, children would have a steady diet of 
ice cream, school holidays, and no Sunday 
School. What about your responsibilities? 
Is there no room on television to teach, to 
inform, to uplift, to stretch, to enlarge the 
capacities of our children? Is there no room 
for programs deepening their understanding 
of children in other lands? Is there no room 
for a children's news show explaining some- 
thing about the world to them at their level 
of understanding? Is there no room for 
reading the great literature of the past, 
teaching them the great traditions of free- 
dom? There are some fine children’s shows, 
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but they are drowned out in the massive 
doses of cartoons, violence, and more viol- 
ence. Must these be your trademarks? 
Search your consciences and see if you can- 
not offer more to your young beneficiaries 
whose future you guide so many hours each 
and every day. 

What about adult programing and ratings? 
You know, newspaper publishers take popu- 
larity ratings too. The answers are pretty 
clear: it is almost always the comics, followed 
by the advice to the lovelorn columns. But, 
ladies and gentlemen, the news is still on the 
front page of all newspapers, the editorials 
are not replaced by more comics, the news- 
papers have not become one long collection 
of advice to the lovelorn. Yet newspapers 
do not need a license from the government 
to be in business—they do not use public 
property. But in television—where your re- 
sponsibilities as public trustees are so plain, 
the moment that the ratings indicate that 
westerns are popular there are new imita- 
tions of westerns on the alr faster than the 
old coaxial cable could take us from Holly- 
wood to New York. Broadcasting cannot 
continue to live by the numbers. Ratings 
ought to be the slave of the broadcaster, not 
his master. And you and I both know that 
the rating services themselves would agree. 

Let me make clear that what I am talking 
about is balance. I believe that the public 
interest is made up of many interests. There 
are many people in this great country and 
you must serve all of us. You will get no 
argument from me if you say that, given a 
choice between a western and a symphony, 
more people will watch the western. I like 
westerns and private eyes too, but a steady 
diet for the whole country is obviously not 
in the public interest. We all know that 
people would more often prefer to be en- 
tertained than stimulated or informed, But 
your obligations are not satisfied if you look 
only to popularity as a test of what to broad- 
cast. You are not only in show business; 
you are free to communicate ideas as well a5 
relaxation. You must provide a wider range 
of choices, more diversity, more alternatives. 
It is not enough to cater to the Nation 
whims, you must also serve the Nation's 
needs. 

And I would add this—that if some of you 
persist in a relentless search for the highest 
rating and the lowest common denominator, 
you may very well lose your audience. Be- 
cause, to paraphrase a great American who 
was recently my law partner, the people are 
wise, wiser than some of the broadcasters, 
and politicians, think. 

As you may have gathered, I would like to 
see television improved, But how is this to 
be brought about? By voluntary action by 
the broadcasters themselves? By direct gov- 
ernment intervention? Or how? 

Let me address myself now to my role not 
as a viewer but as Chairman of the FCC. 
could not if I would, chart for you this 
afternoon in detail all of the actions I con- 
template. Instead, I want to make clear 
some of the fundamental principles which 
guide me. 

First. The people own the air. They ow? 
it as much in prime evening time as they do 
at 6 o'clock Sunday morning. For every hour 
that the people give you, you owe them some- 
thing. I intend to see that your debt 18 
paid with service. 

Second. I think it would be foolish and 
wasteful for us to continue any wornout 
wrangle over the problems of payola, 
quiz shows, and other mistakes of the past- 
There are laws on the books which we will 
enforce. But there is no chip on my shoul- 
der, We live together in perilous, uncertain 
times; we face together staggering problems: 
and we must not waste much time now by 
rehashing the cliches’ of past controversy: 
To quarrel over the past is to lose the future- 

Third. I believe in the free enterprise sys- 
tem. I want to see broadcasting improved 
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and I want you to do the job, I am proud 
to champion your cause. It is not rare for 
American businessmen to serve a public 
trust. Yours is a special trust because it is 
imposed by law. 

Fourth. I will do all I can to help educa- 
tional television. There are still not enough 
educational stations, and major centers of 
the country still lack usable educational 
Channels. If there were a limited number 
Of printing presses in this country, you may 
be sure that a fair proportion of them would 
be put to educational use. Educational tele- 
Vision has an enormous contribution to make 
to the future, and I intend to give it a hand 
along the way. If there is not a nation- 
wide educational television system in this 
country, it will not be the fault of the FCC. 

Fifth. I am unalterably opposed to- gov- 
ernmental censorship. There will be no sup- 
Pression of programing which does not meet 
With bureaucratic tastes. Censorship strikes 
at the taproot of our free society. 

Sixth. I did not come to Washington to idly 
observe the squandering of the public’s air- 
Waves. The squandering of our airwaves is 
no less important than the lavish waste of 
any precious natural resource. I intend to 
take the job of Chairman of the FCC very 
Seriously, I believe in the gravity of my 
Own particular sector of the New Frontier. 
There will be times perhaps when you will 
Consider that I take myself or my job too 
Seriously. Frankly, I don’t care if you do. 

Iam convinced that either one takes this 
Job seriously, or one can be seriously taken. 

Now, how will these principles be applied? 
Clearly, at the heart of the FCC's authority 

es its power to license, to renew or fail to 
renew, or to revoke a license. As you know, 
When your license comes up for renewal, your 
Performance is compared with your promises. 
I understand that many people feel that in 
the past licenses were often renewed pro 
forma. I say to you now: Renewal will not 
be pro forma in the future. There 18 nothing 
Permanent or sacred about a broadcast 
license, 

But simply matching promises and per- 
formance is not enough. I intend to do 
More. I intend 0 find out whether the 
People care. I intend to find out whether 

e community which each broadcaster 
Serves believes he has been serving the pub- 
lic interest, When a renewal is set down 
for hearing, I intend, wherever possible, to 
hold a well-advertised public hearing, right 
in the community you have promised to 
Serve. I want the people who own the air 
and the homes that television enters to tell 
Jou and the FCC what's been going on. I 
Want the people, if they are truly interested 
in the service you give them, to make notes, 
document cases, tell us the facts. For those 
few of you who really believe that the public 

t is merely what interests the pub- 
10—1 hope that these hearings will arouse 
no little interest. 

The FCC has a fine reserve of monitors, 

180 million Americans gathered 
around 56 million sets. If you want those 
Monitors to be your friends at court, it’s up 
to you. 5 

Some of you may say, “Yes, but I still do 
not know where the line is between a grant 
of a renewal and the hearings you just spoke 
of." My answer is: Why should you want 
to know how close you can come to the 
edge of the cliff? What the Commission asks 
Of you is to make a conscientious, good faith 
effort to serve the public interest, Every 
One of you serves a community in which the 
People would benefit by educational, reli- 
ious, instructive, or other public service 

Every one of you serves an 
area which has local needs, as to local elec- 
tions, controversial issues, local news, local 
talent. Make a serious, genuine effort to 
Put on that programing. When you do, you 
will not be playing brinkmanship with the 
Public interest. 
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What I've been saying applies to broadcast 
stations. Now a station break for the net- 
works: . 

You know your importance in this great 
industry. Today, more than one-half of all 
hours of television station programing comes 
from the networks; in prime time, this rises 
to more than three-fourths of the available 
hours. 

You know that the FCC has been studying 
network operations for some time. I intend 
to press this to a speedy conclusion with 
useful results. I can tell you right now, 
however, that I am deeply concerned with 
concentration of power in the hands of the 
networks, As a result, too many local sta- 
tions have foregone any efforts at local pro- 
graming, with little use of live talent and 
local service. Too many local stations oper- 
ate with one hand on the network switch 
and the other on a projector loaded with 
old movies. We want the individual sta- 
tions to be free to meet their legal respon- 
sibilities to serve their communities. 

I join Governor Collins in his views so 
well expressed to the advertisers who use 
the public air. I urge the networks to join 
him and undertake a very special mission 
on behalf of this industry: you can tell your 
advertisers, “This is the high quality we 
are going to serve, take it or other people 
will. If you think you can find a better 
place to move automobiles, cigarettes, and 
soap, go ahead and try.” 

Tell your sponsors to be less concerned 
with costs per thousand and more concerned 
with understanding per millions. And re- 
mind your stockholders that an investment 
in broadcasting is buying a share in public 
responsibility. 

The networks can start this industry on 
the road to freedom from the dictatorship 
of numbers. 

But there is more to the problem than net- 
work influences on stations or advertiser 
influences on networks. I know the prob- 
lems networks face in trying to clear some 
of their best programs, the informational 
programs that exemplify public service. 
They are your finest hours, whether sustain- 
ing or commercial, whether regularly sched- 
uled or special, these are the signs that 
broadcasting knows the way to leadership. 
They make the public's trust in you a wise 
choice. 

They should be seen. As you know, we are 
readying for use new forms by which broad- 
cast stations will report their programing to 
the Commission. You probably also know 
that special attention will be paid in these 
reports to public service programing. I be- 
lieve that stations taking network service 
should also be required to report the extent 
of the local clearance of network public 
service programing, and when they fail to 
clear them, they should explain why. If it 
is to put on some outstanding local program, 
this is one reason. But, if it is simply to 
carry some old movie, that is an entirely 
different matter. The Commission should 
consider such clearance reports carefully 
when making up its mind about the licen- 
see’s overall programing. 

We intend to move, and as you know, in- 
deed the FCC was rapidly moving in other 
new areas before the new administration ar- 
rived in Washington. And I want to pay my 
public respects to my very able predecessor, 
Fred Ford, and my colleagues on the Com- 
mission who have welcomed me to the FCC 
with warmth and cooperation. 

We have approved an experiment with pay 
TV, and in New York we are testing the 
potential of UHF broadcasting. Either or 
both of these may revolutionize television. 
Only a foolish prophet would venture to 
guess the direction they will take, and their 
effect. But we intend that they shall be 
explored fully, for they are part of broad- 
casting’s New Frontier. 
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The questions surrounding pay TV are 
largely economic. The questions surround- 
ing UHF are largely technological. We are 
going to give the infant pay TV a chance 
to prove whether it can offer a useful serv- 
ice; we are going to protect it from those who 
would strangle it in its crib. 

As for UHF, I'm sure you know about our 
test in the canyons of New York City. We 
will take every possible positive step to break 
through the allocations barrier into UHF. 
We will put this sleeping giant to use and 
in the years ahead we may have twice as 
many channels operating in cities where now 
there are only two or three. We may have a 
half dozen networks instead of three. 

I have told you that I believe in the free 
enterprise system. I believe that most of 
television's problems stem from lack of com- 
petition. This is the importance of UHF to 
me; with more channels on the air, we will 
be able to provide every community with 
enough stations to offer service to all parts 
of the public. Programs with a mass market 
appeal required by mass product advertisers 
certainly will still be available. But other 
stations will recognize the need to appeal to 
more limited markets and to special tastes. 
In this way, we can all have a much wider 
range of programs. 

Television should thrive on this competi- 
tion, and the country should benefit from 
alternative sources of service to the public. 
And, Governor Collins, I hope the NAB will 
benefit from many new members. 

Another and perhaps the most important 
frontier: Television will rapidly join the 
parade into space. International television 
will be with us soon. No one knows how 
long it will be until a broadcast from a 
studio in New York will be viewed in India 
as well as in Indiana, will be seen in the 
Congo as it is seen in Chicago. But as sure- 
ly as we are meeting here today, that day 
will come, and once again our world will 
shrink. 

What will the people of other countries 
think of us when they see our western bad- 
men and good men punching each other 
in the jaw in between the shooting? What 
will the Latin American or African child 
learn of America from our great communi- 
cations industry? We cannot permit tele- 
vision in its present form to be our voice 
overseas. 

There is your challenge to leadership. You 
must reexamine some fundamentals of your 
industry. You must open your minds and 
open your hearts to the limitless horizons 
of tomorrow. 

I can suggest some words that should serve 
to guide you: 

“Television and all who participate in it 
are jointly accountable to the American 
public for respect for the special needs of 
children, for community responsibility, for 
the advancement of education and culture, 
for the acceptability of the program materi- 
als chosen, for decency and decorum in pro- 
duction, and for propriety in advertising. 
This responsibility cannot be discharged by 
any given group of programs, but can be 
discharged only through the highest stand- 
ards of respect for the American home, ap- 
plied to every moment of every program pre- 
sented by television. 

“Program materials should enlarge the 
horizons of the viewer, provide him with 
wholesome entertainment, afford helpful 
stimulation, and remind him of the respon- 
sibilities which the citizen has toward his 
society.” 

These words are not mine. They are yours. 
They are taken literally from your own 
television code. They refiect the leadership 
and aspirations of your own great industry. 
I urge you to respect them as I do. And I 
urge you to respect the intelligent and far- 
sighted leadership of Governor LeRoy Col- 
lins, and to make this meeting a creative 
act, I urge you at this meeting and, after 
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you leave, back home, at your stations and 
your networks, to strive ceaselessly to im- 
prove your product and to better serve your 
viewers, the American people. 

I hope that we at the FCC will not allow 
ourselves to become so bogged down in the 
mountain of papers, hearings, memoran- 
dums, orders, and the daily routine that we 
close our eyes to the wider view of the public 
interest. And I hope that you broadcasters 
will not permti yourselves to become so ab- 
sorbed in the chase for ratings, sales, and 
profits that you lose this wider view. Now 
more than ever before in broadcasting’s 
history the times demand the best of all of 


us. 

We need imagination in programing, not 
sterility; creativity, mot imitation; experi- 
mentation, not conformity; excellence, not 
mediocrity. Television is filled with creative, 
imaginative people. You must strive to set 
them free. 

Television in its young life has had many 
hours of greatness—its “Victory at Sea,” its 
Army-McCarthy hearings, its “Peter Pan,” 
its “Kraft Theaters,” its “See It Now,” its 
“Project 20,” the world series, its political 
conventions and campaigns, the great de- 
bates—and it has had its endless hours of 
mediocrity and its moments of public dis- 
grace. There are estimates that today the 
average viewer spends about 200 minutes 
dally with television, while the average 
reader spends 38 minutes with magazines and 
40 minutes with newspapers. Television has 
grown faster than a teenager, and now it 
is time to grow up. 

What you gentlemen broadcast through 
the people’s air affects the people's taste, 
their knowledge, their opinions, their under- 
standing of themselves and of their world, 
And their future. 

The power of instantaneous sight and 
sound Is without precedent in mankind's 
history. This is an awesome power. It has 
limitless capabilities for good, and for evil. 
And it carries with it awesome responsibili- 
ties, responsibilities which you and I cannot 
escape. 

In his stirring inaugural address our Presi- 
dent said, “And so, my fellow Americans, ask 
not what your country can do for you—ask 
what you can do for your country.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, ask not what 
broadcasting can do for you. Ask what you 
can do for broadcasting. I urge you to put 
the peoples“ airwaves to the service of the 
people and the cause of freedom. You must 
help prepare a generation for great decisions. 
You must help a great nation fulfill its 
future. Do this, and I pledge you our help. 


Trade Policy: A Strategy for the Coming 
Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19, 1961 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, problems now confront many seg- 
ments of American industry, their em- 
ployees and their communities, as a re- 
sult of increased foreign competition. 
In seeking a solution, two basic require- 
ments appear to me to be essential: 

First. Our country must avoid re- 
stricting foreign imports in a way which 
would touch off retaliation by other 
countries and lead to a downward spiral 
of world trade. It is generally agreed 
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that such a process had much to do with 
bringing about the great depression of 
the thirties. The nations of the free 
world could be committing economic 
suicide if we were to follow that course 


Second. We must avoid arbitrarily 
cutting off imports where this would per- 
mit an economically aggressive Soviet 
bloc to move into world trade as America 
moved out. We must keep in mind the 
vital needs of our trading partners as 
well as ourselves. We must not force 
our friends, particularly among the new- 
er and less developed countries, to be- 
come dependent on trade with the Soviet 
bloc, for such trade is manipulated to 
serve the political ends of the Soviet 
empire. 

It has seemed to me that the basic con- 
cept which most nearly meets these re- 
quirements is that of trade-adjustment 
assistance, in which my distinguished 
colleague from New York, Senator Javits, 
has displayed such creative leadership. 
His article Trade Policy: A Strategy for 
the Coming Battle,“ appears in the May 
25 issue of the Reporter magazine. I 
believe this article deserves the widest 
attention and I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TRADE POLICY: A STRATEGY von THE COMING 
BATTLE 
(Senator Jacon K. Javits, of New York) 

In the coming months, Congress and the 
Kennedy administration will face the most 
crucial struggle over U.S, trade policies since 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act became 
law in 1934. The act itself is not up for re- 
newal until next year, but the battlelines 
are now forming. 

Even as our economy recovers from the re- 
cession, there is no letup in complaints about 
“unfair competition” from foreign imports 
or in demands for quotas or other protection 
to reduce or keep them out. Last year there 
were four requests for specific tariff increases 
for every one on file in 1955, and there were 
three opponents of further tariff reduction 
for every one in 1955. There is no doubt that 
the problem some businesses are facing is a 
real one, and their firms and workers need 
help from the Federal Government. 

Protectionist sentiment today is getting an 
added boost from the recent imbalance in our 
international payments and from the chroni- 
cally depressed areas around the country 
where unemployment has persisted in recent 
years even when the business cycle was in 
its boom phase. Perhaps a quarter to a half 
million American workers are being seriously 
affected by concentrated import competi- 
tion today, and many of these firms are lo- 
cated in chronically depressed areas. 

this background the Senate re- 
cently took a giant step in the direction of 
greater economic cooperation with our allies 
by approving our membership in the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment. Scheduled to start formal op- 
erations next September (after ratification 
by at least 15 nations), OECD is the first 
serious attempt to build an economic com- 
plex of free nations equal to the task of clos- 
ing the development gap between the so- 
called “have” and “have-not” areas of the 
free world. The 20 prospective member na- 
tions of OECD—18 European members, plus 
the United States and Canada—possess a 
total productive power of more than $900 
Dillion a year, and account for two-thirds 
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of all world trade. Here is potentially the 
most important economic bloc in the world. 
TRADE IS OFTEN THE BEST AID 

But obviously any retreat by the United 
States from the principles of expanding 
multilateral, nondiscriminatory trade could 
ruin OECD's chances of achieving its major 
objectives right at the start. Last year the 
United States imported nearly $15 billion in 
goods and services. Protectionist barriers 
erected around this largest of all national 
markets are bound to invite sharp retalia- 
tion from OECD members and other free 
world trading nations. They will also af- 
fect the willingness of the other OECD mem- 
bers to shoulder a greater share of the aid 
burden in the less developed areas of the free 
world, a primary objective of the second 
Eisenhower administration and now of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s. Indeed, the goal of sup- 
plying in partnership the $10 billion in grant 
and loan aid required annually by these areas 
could then not be realized. For that mat- 
ter, if economic nationalism stages a come- 
back in the free industrial nations, how long 
could the United States maintain its present 
level of foreign economic aid? Last year. 
our $5 billion trade surplus was big enough 
to pay for our entire forelgn-aid bill, eco- 
nomic and military. 

Unless we devise a program that can ne- 
gate the appeal of protectionism to busi- 
nesses hit by concentrated imports, the 
Communists may be able to dictate the 
terms of economic survival to key nations in 
Latin America, Africa, and Asia. The United 
States now buys about a quarter of every- 
thing these nations export, including great 
quantities of raw materials required by our 
industries. The dollars they earn from us 
give them an amount to Invest in develop- 
ment three times greater than the dollars 
we loan and grant them as economic ald. 
It would be unrealistic to believe that Con- 
gress could pass an aid bill large enough to 
compensate for any substantial decline in 
this trade. 

Right now the 20 prospective OECD mem- 
bers are the principal trading partners of 
the Asian, African, and Latin American na- 
tions. But we are on notice that the Com- 
munist bloc intends to reverse this situation 
wherever and however it can; and in view of 
the rising rate of Communist bilateral trade 
deals, this objective might be realized in 
more countries by 1975 than we dare to con- 
template. It will also be more likely to hap- 
pen if markets in the OECD countries 
shrink. 

In other words, unless we lead the OECD 
bloc in a trade-aid offensive, the free na- 
tions will soon find their position as the 
principal trading partners of the less devel- 
oped areas of the free world undermined. 
This is the general conviction of the leading 
legislators of the NATO nations, almost all 
of them foreign-policy specialists, with 
whom I confer regularly as chairman of the 
Economic Committee of NATO Parliamen- 
tarians. 

FROM TEXTILES TO TOYS 


We must start working now, not next 
year, to head off a g controversy 
over protectionism. Much valuable time has 
already been lost both in Congress and in 
the administration, even though the danger 
signals of an impending trade struggle are 
everywhere. Paralleling the all-out effort 
of many businesses, unions, and trade asso- 
clations, 16 Southern governors last fall 
pressed the Tariff Commission for restrictive 
rulings. In a unanimous resolution, they 
demanded a comprehensiye investigation of 
our trade policy and urged specific protec- 
tion to reduce foreign competition with 
goods produced by industries in the South, 
particularly textiles. 

The accent on protectionism is not heard 
in the South alone. Congressmen from al- 
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Most every area are paying increasing atten- 
tion to similar protests. Witness, for exam- 
ple, the uncomfortably close vote last month 
on Senator Barry Goldwater's amendment 
to the minimum-wage bill. It would have 
Permitted import quotas based on differen- 
tials in wages paid to workers in exporting 
Countries and those paid to workers in the 
United States. This generally protectionist 
Goldwater measure lost by only 11 votes. 
The Kennedy administration did manage 
to head off the threatened May 1 boycott of 
Japanese fabric imports by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, and at the 
same time took a first step to meet the basic 
Problem. The business and labor leaders in 
the textile trade have been promised a pro- 
Bram of special assistance by the Kennedy 
tion, including an international 
Conference to discuss the quantity of textiles 
that Japan, Hong Kong, Pakistan, India, and 
Others may export to the United States; pre- 
sumably the conference will work out agree- 
Ments on such things as voluntary quotas 
and minimum labor standards. 


This approach, however, is woefully incom- 


plete if it stops there. Those in the textile 
business who are hurt as much by techno- 
logical obsolescence as by imports should be 
helped to increase their productivity, di- 
Versify their lines, or transfer into other 
economic activity entirely. We must make a 
air distinction between producers who do 
and those who do not need Federal help. 
we must be able to reduce gradually 
Whatever new trade protection may be 
granted. Unless these other steps are taken, 
Our major trading partners will interpret 
first move by the administration as the 
of a retreat toward economic national- 
American consumers and taxpayers 
Will face the prospect of supporting a per- 
nt program of Government subsidy that 
Could extend far beyond the limits of the 
textile industry. 

The great majority of briefs filed last year 
in opposition to new tariff reductions came 
trom groups involved with fabricated metal 
Products, industrial chemicals, cord and 
twine, electronic and office-machine equip- 
Ment, sporting goods, buttons, and toys. 
They are not going to understand or toler- 
ate favoritism toward the textile industry, 

filed less than 15 percent of all oppo- 

sition briefs received by the Tariff Commis- 
sion in 1960, 

early February, President Kennedy told 

entre that protectionism was no answer 

Our adverse balance of international pay- 
Ments, and he urged an export drive to earn 
more dollars. But we are still waiting for 
the to recommend or support—as he did in 
to Senate—a positive legislative approach 

the very real problem of those who are al- 
oy being seriously hurt by concentrated 
tae competition. Helping hard-pressed 

‘ustries and ing are two 
of the same coin, but apparently Demo- 
gratie leaders in Congress are waiting for 

Bo-ahead from the White House before 

uling action on import legislation al- 
teady introduced this session. à 
ON TWO FRONTS 


In company with other Senate colleagues, 
ve proposed two bills to head off the 
in conflict over trade policy. One is a 
wondure to stimulate exports; the other 
ee help workers, businesses, and com- 
Unities that are seriously disrupted by im- 
Competition. 
sae Proposal to stimulate exports calls 
the creation of a Council for Export Pro- 
dr udn, under the chairmanship of the Un- 
wer Secretary of Commerce. The Council 
Ould augment, coordinate, and publicize 
Us Government's various services to the 
Btre exporter. The proposed legislation also 
Imp Sthens the authority of the Export- 
terpert Bank to make short- and medium- 
rm export credit guarantees against both 
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political and commercial risks. The Amer- 
ican exporter wants and deserves a service 
similar to that offered by the major export- 
ing countries of Western Europe, where guar- 
antees cover between 6 and 15 percent of 
exports annually, 

These suggestions have been well received 
in. the Senate by Republicans and Democrats 
alike, including JOHN SPARKMAN, Democrat, 
of Alabama, chairman of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, who is a sponsor of the 
export bill. The importance of exports 
in our economy is becoming ever more ap- 
preciated, since some 4 million work- 
ers in the United States are engaged in 
producing and servicing exports. Between 
one-fifth and one-third of our production of 
civilian aircraft, railroad cars, construction 
and mining equipment, textile machinery, 
sewing machines, and steel-rolling ma- 
chinery has been exported in recent years, 
along with 10 to 20 percent of our machine 
tools, coal, agricultural machinery and 
equipment, diesel engines, trucks, and buses. 
All this is quite apart from our enormous 
agricultural exports. Forty-five percent of 
all our cotton and wheat, 29 percent of our 
tobacco, and 25 percent of our soybean pro- 
duction is exported. 

Last year the United States sold $19.6 bil- 
lion in merchandise exports, nearly $5 billion 
more than we imported in merchandise. 
Our exports to the new European Economic 
Community went up 50 percent in 12 months 
and topped our imports from this area by 
$1 billion, It is obvious that increased ex- 
ports can be a very helpful anti-recession 
measure and can contribute substantially to 
solving our balance-of-payments problem 
while helping to meet our international 
responsibilities. 

More difficult but equally important is the 
form that legislation should take to help 
workers, business firms, and communities 
adjust to an economy where foreign trade 
plays an increasingly important role every 
year. Today those who cannot get relief 
under existing trade-agreement legislation 
turn to Congress. We are asked, sometimes 
almost ordered, to revise duties, broaden 
“Buy American” provisions, impose quotas, 
and strip the President of his power to nego- 
tiate reciprocal tariff concessions. While 
such remedies are usually unacceptable, the 
descriptions of hardship are often accurate 
and compelling. 

The solution I propose is based on the 
principle of trade-adjustment assistance, 
which is endorsed by leading economists and 
key segments of management and labor. It 
recognizes the Federal Government's respon- 
sibility to help workers and those injured 
by the national interest in developing mul- 
tilateral nondiscriminatory trade as the cor- 
nerstone of U.S. foreign economic policy. 

Under my proposed legislation, Federal 
loans and tax incentives would be available 
to individual businesses and communities 
that could prove hardship as a result of 
concentrated import competition. Money 
would be available to retrain and relocate 
workers. Unemployment payments could be 
extended and early retirement under social 
security would be possible. Businesses fail- 
ing to regain their competitive position could 
be helped to diversify or to undertake a new 
line of production. 

With trade- adjustment assistance, the 
Federal Government could help individual 
firms and communities without according 
blanket protection to a whole industry. The 
present “escape clause“ provision does not 
differentiate between those segments of an 
industry which can compete and those which 
cannot. Relief under it is on an all-or- 
nothing basis. But with trade-adjustment 
aid available, the Tariff Commission, which 
now rules on requests for relief under the 
escape clause, would do so with the knowl- 
edge that help of a nonprotectionist nafure 
could also be givén. In addition, my bill 
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would permit the President to limit addi- 
tional tariff or quota protection recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission to 7 years, 
during which time it could be reduced grad- 
ually. 

There is growing bipartisan support for 
this approach in both Houses, along with 
a growing recognition that the President 
must play a more active role in this special 
area if we are to remove the major threat 
to the continuation of the broad trade poli- 
cies this country has followed so successfully 
for nearly a generation. Such legislation 
may be highly complex and it may be highly 
controversial, But it is urgently needed to 
head off a really damaging struggle over 
present U.S. trade policy. It is vital to con- 
tinue that policy both for the national 
interest and for peace. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of Founding 
of Lewiston, Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19, 1961 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, May 13, the city of Lewiston, 
Idaho, began a summer-long celebration 
of its 100th birthday. At the founders 
day dinner, historical developments of 
a century ago were reviewed as speakers 
emphasized the exceptional opportunity 
for future development resulting from 
utilization of the rich water resources 
in the area. The completion of the four 
Lower Snake River dams will bring slack 
water navigation to Lewiston and pro- 
vide unusual opportunities for the city 
to become a shipping center. The Lew- 
iston Morning Tribune has played an 
important role in the area since 1892. 
On May 13, 1961, the distinguished edi- 
tor of this newspaper, William Johnston, 
wrote a timely editorial. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LEWISTON’s Fist 100 Years 

The summer-long celebration of Lewiston's 
100th birthday, beginning with a busy 
Founders’ Day program today, promises to 
create among the city’s residents a deeper 
understanding and appreciation of things 
past and a better perspective to greet the 
future. 

Lewiston has an unusual opportunity in 
this centennial celebration to set a standard 
for observances all over Idaho during the 
next two years. Indications thus far sug- 
gest that the opportunity will be seized and 
the standard sturdily established. 

The Lewiston centennial celebration is, 
of course, a home-grown product. Its charm 
for visitors must be based chiefly upon 
faithfulness by which the city re-creates the 
image of its pioneer beginnings. And its 
value for the city’s own residents—who will 
be the chief beneficiaries—likewise will de- 
pend upon the citizens’ willingness and 
ability to look clearly into the past for clues 
to wisdom for the future. 

Lewiston’s first hundred years have been 
productive, challenging—sometimes dread- 
fully hard—years, but the changes in this 
valley of the shining waters during the last 
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century are nothing as compared with the 
changes clearly foreseeable in the years 
ahead. 

The steadfast courage of the pioneers will 
be needed by their descendants to cope with 
the challenges of these years. But needed, 
too, will be a revival of the pioneer willing- 
ness to take huge new risks in creating bold 
new patterns of progress out of the needs of 
tomorrow and the experience of yesteryear. 

By comparison with most of this young 
nation, and in startling contrast to most of 
the worn and weary world, the Lewiston 
country is a fresh and unspoiled land. Its 
mistakes still can be corrected. Its goals 
still can be achieved. It can use the tools of 
twentieth century technology to translate 
into fact the dreams of those pioneers who 
envisioned here a rich, rewarding homeland 
for generations still to come. 

But this area must contemplate steadily 
some of the overwhelming causes for change 
which are shaking the world and will shake 
this quiet valley, too. The population explo- 
sion, which will double the world's total 
population within the next half century, 
surely will change the face of this sparsely 
settled region. The critical water shortage, 
which will plague vast sections of the nation 
in the years to come, will mark for rapid 
change this area so richly blessed by an 
abundance of pure, fresh water. These are 
only two of the many key factors certain to 
hasten the pace of Lewiston’s development. 
There are others—all pointing in the same 
direction and all bearing the urgent re- 
minder that this region’s vigorous, exciting, 
rapidly changing future lies just around the 
corner. 

Now a century has passed since the first 
band of miners landed at the juncture of the 
rivers to establish the trading camp which 
became the city of Lewiston. Soon that city 
will be behind dikes as the broad river 
which bore the stern-wheelers of that far 
day is tamed at last for barges, too. Soon a 
stream of traffic will pour across the Lolo 
Pass to funnel into Lewiston the travelers 
who have passed this way in trickles since 
the days of Lewis and Clark, but will come 
now in volume over a new transcontinental 
highway link. On its 100th birthday, Lewis- 
ton is on the threshold of vast change. 

It is fitting at such a time to recall some 
of the key purposes of a centennial celebra- 
tion. To borrow from the originally pro- 
posed objectives of the 1963 Idaho Terri- 
torial Centennial (which the Idaho Legis- 
lature left freely available to borrowers), 
@ meaningful centennial can achieve cer- 
tain key values: It can re-create among the 
citizens themselves a deeper appreciation of 
their own heritage. It can attract visitors 
to the celebration scene to participate in the 
recapture of history. It can stimulate out of 
the celebrations some achievenients of last- 
ing worth and value to serve the citizens 
after the bunting has been torn down. And 
it can help to bring all the people together 
in unity to visualize better where they might 
go in the future, now that they have 
glimpsed more clearly where they were in 
the past. 

(There are those, of course, who contend 
that the only purpose of a centennial cele- 
bration is to trap the tourists—particularly 
the rich ones. Such intellectual paupers do 
not deserve a centennial. In communities or 
States where they prove to be in control, 
they perhaps will not have one). 

But Lewiston already has risen far above 
such short-sighted greed as that espoused 
by the tourist-trappers. Lewiston has rec- 
ognized that a 100th birthday party is some- 
thing chiefly for the family—adults and 
children alike—and that the visitors can 
only share those celebration values which 
are genuinely created and honored by the 
folks who live here. 
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Lewiston—100 years ago the Gateway to 
Gold—today faces new, exciting, largely 
unknown challenges. The city with a past 
is also a city with a future. Its citizens 
would do well to look carefully, searchingly 
backward—then face resolutely ahead. 


Forest Access Roads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19, 1961 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an excellent 
letter from the Oroville, Wash., Cham- 
ber of Commerce which completely de- 
scribes the tremendous values that ac- 
crue to our economy through the prompt 
construction of needed forest access 
roads. Our national forests are impor- 
tant sources of timber and recreation as 
well as a major source of water for many 
of our western communities. 

The Oroville Chamber has made an 
intensive study of the opporunities to 
increase both timber and recreation use 
on the Okanogan National Forest. Their 
study shows that an investment of $2,- 
850,000 would open up for proper man- 
agement 3 billion board feet of presently 
inaccessible overripe timber. If this in- 
vestment were promptly made the al- 
lowable cut in this northern part of the 
Okanogan Forest could be increased 
from 20 million board feet anually. 

In addition, the extremely popular rec- 
reation areas of Bonaparte Lake, Bea- 
ver Lake, and Lost Lake would become 
available for recreation bringing many 
benefits to the people and surrounding 
communities. It is my hope that in this 
year’s budget and succeeding budgets, 
we shall be able to fulfill the needs that 
exist to develop these great public forest 
resources for all of our people. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OROVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
OROVILLE, WasH., May 10, 1961. 
U.S. Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JACKSON: I received your 
telegram of May 2, 1961, and thank you for 
your continued interest in forest access roads 
and forest timber sales in north Okanogan 
County. It seems impossible to discuss the 
forest roads problem without bringing in the 
forest timber sales—or the forest timber sales, 
without the road problem. We have met sev- 
eral times with Fritz Moisio, supervisor of 
the Okanogan National Forest. 

Mr. Moisio has made several timber sales 
available to the small sawmill operators in 
this area who never have been able to pur- 
chase before, However, the road situation 
for hauling this timber through Chesaw to 
Oroville is still in a critical condition. As 
an illustration, the Oroville Lumber Co. re- 
cently purchased 6 million feet of timber 
in the Lost Lake area called the West Straw- 
berry Mountain sale. If the road from the 
sale to the forest boundary and into Chesaw 
were improved they could deliver this timber 
to their mill at Oroville over 27 miles of 
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road—21 miles of which is oiled. As it is. 
they are now hauling via the Republic Road 
and through Tonasket, a distance of 54 miles, 
or 108 miles per round trip. 

Bonaparte Lake, Beaver Lake, and Lost Lake 
are very popular recreation areas for people 
of this part of the county who are also forced 
to use this roundabout route. On this timber 
sale there is a $20,000 road to be built—ap- 
proximately a 2-mile stretch of road, graded 
and graveled which deadends near the top 
of the mountain. We feel this is overly de- 
signed and extravagant, and is doing the job 
a spur road would do. This is in the middle 
and close to new roads recently built. If 
only this $20,000 could go into the Lost Lake 
to Chesaw Road, it would make a good start 
and bring many benefits to many people 
and surrounding communities that are now 
practically shut off. 

We believe this is an emergency and that 
funds be made available if possible for im- 
mediate construction. We were promised 5 
years ago that they would build this road 
before now. We feel it is very important to 
have money enough, but that it is also im- 
portant to build the roads that do the most 
good. 

We malled you a report on the road prob- 
lem and sales June 3, 1959 along with a good 
sized map with the roads marked in color. 
In this report, we requested $2,800,000, for 
forest access roads for this north Okanogan 
district. We are sending a report about the 
same as the June 3, 1959, along with a map. 
Most of the roads shown have been planned 
for future construction by the Forest Serv- 
ice. We have added some proposals in order 
to complete them into through roads witb- 
out any deadends, such as the Pontiac Ridge 
Road from the Joe Allen Corner to go by Beth 
Lakes and down to Taroda Creek Junction. 
We do believe this is a key road of great im- 
portance and should be considered as prior- 
ity No, 1. 

It would permit the flow of timber betwee? 
the Colville National Forest and Okanoga? 
National Forest as the shortest route to the 
most sawmills. It could be of great adyan- 
tage, as a military road, also a shortcut from 
the coast through Keremeos, Nighthawk 
Road to Oroville via Chesaw to 
Creek. The Beth Lakes and Beaver Lakes to 
Toroda Creek offer very good tourist at- 
tractions. It would offer Oroville a 33-mile 
shortcut to Spokane. It would make it 70 
miles closer for the Molson and Chesaw area. 
It is about 4% percent grade. We have had 
estimates that there is more than enough 
timber that could be tapped from this 
to more than pay for it. The estimate was 
28 million. Several million could be hauled 
on this road from the eastern slope of Cedar 
block and Bonaparte block and the west 

of the Colville National Forest to 
the east of us. 

We estimate this would be 10 miles of road 
and cost about $250,000. Meyers Creek, the 
loop road to extend as shown in the Bonapart 
block south and over eastern section to 
Lightnigh Creek to come out on the south 
end of the Toroda Creek area. This would 
tap into miles of timber going to waste, likely 
one-third of a billion feet. The road would 
give an equal opportunity for the timber to 
flow to the mills in the Tonasket, Omak, or 
Oroville district. 

In our report to you of June 3, 1959, Ke 
stressed our concern about the 114 to 2 bil- 
lion feet of extra timber. We are enclosing 
a separate sheet with a breakdown of roads 
and a key for the map. We are also enclos- 
ing two copies of a report from Ferry County 
Timbermen's Association which we highly 
recommend and endorse. j 

In conclusion we also feel that if the 
$2,850,000 we asked for to build access roads 
for this district was allowed and these roads 
were to be built, all of the 3 billion feet of 
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timber would be made accessible and salvage 
Overripe timber could be cut and a sustained 
yield of approximately 8744 million feet 
could be set up instead of the present 20 
Million feet yearly cut in this north Oka- 
nogan County. About 280 miles of access 


roads would complete this project. We * 


especially refer to the Bonaparte block, 
Which includes Meyers Creek, the Mount 
Hull block, Cedar Creek block, and Aeness 
Valley block, all of which have a great deal 
of virgin timber and are located in the north 
Okanogan district and easily accessible to 
the mills in this north Okanogan district. 
Thank you very much for your considera- 
tion of this matter. 
Yours very truly, 
OROVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


History of Migrant Work in Mesa County, 
Colo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19, 1961 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, much 
attention has been given in recent years 
to the condition of the migrant workers 
and their families across our land. 

me excellent studies of this serious 
human problem and some fine leadership 
have come from the Secretaries of Labor 
Under both the Eisenhower and Kennedy 

tions, as well as the present 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. WIILIAM s! and his sub- 
committee have devoted countless hours 
to a scholarly series of hearings and 
s on the subject. They are now 
SPonsoring legislation in the Senate, 
some of which I have found relevant to 
My State of Colorado. I am proud to be 
a cosponsor of several of these bills, 
Which offer hope of ameliorating some 
of the hardships which occur in some 


Still, even the best of public servants 
and the wisest lawmakers cannot hope to 
accomplish what the people of the area 
Most concerned can do when they see a 
Problem and decide to act. A shining 
example can be found in the good people 
Of Mesa County, Colo., one of the finest 

ated orchard areas in the West, 
Tenowned all over the Nation for its 
beaches. 
p. I am indebted to Mrs. H. A. Talbott, of 
alisade, Colo., for the story of the lo- 
“Cally organized Mesa County Migrant 
unci]. It is my firm belief that if the 
Ple of other localities could and 
Would do what these folks have done, 
l ere would be very little need for legis- 
ation in this field. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 

punted in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
rief history of this splendid group, so 
rent others may read it and take inspi- 


There being no objection, the history 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 
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CAPSULE HISTORY OF THE MIGRANT WORK IN 
Mesa County 


Until 1948, there was no organized effort 
to better the lot of the many migrant workers 
who help grow and harvest the crops of Mesa 
County. In June of that year, the State di- 
rector of the migrant ministry of the Council 
of Churches came in person to pioneer a work 
in the newly purchased labor camp of the 
Palisade peachgrowers. 

In order to support these éfforts, Palisade 
women from several churches organized 
themselves into a group known as United 
Churchwomen. They supplied toys, cloth- 
ing, milk, volunteer service, and some money. 
Realizing that their efforts were inadequate 
in comparison to the need, they began ask- 
ing the help of other organizations and agen- 
cies. 

In this way the program was substantially 
broadened year by year. At their request, 
the Red Cross gave free swimming lessons 
to the children; the recreation commission 
supplied used sports equipment, the county 
library gave books, the FFA began a long- 
range tree-planting project in the camp and 
the Girl Scouts conducted a pilot project. 
In 1955, the United Churchwomen were in- 
strumental In bringing to Palisade a health 
project, financed by Federal funds, which 
provided nursing and clinic service to Mesa 
County migrants. 

The same year, the Palisade Woman's Club 
added thelr strength to the existing pro- 
gram. They established and successfully op- 
erated the first thrift shop, free child care 
center, and sewing center. The need for a 
coordinating group was most evident, so 
that fall they invited all organizations which 
had contributed to the child care center 
to send a representative to form a county 
migrant council. Thirty-five organizations 
and eight interested people joined with the 
professional agencies, health, welfare, and 
Migrant Ministry, in answer to this appeal. 

So was born the Mesa County Migrant 
Council which coordinates activities in be- 
half of migrant workers; supplies informa- 
tion to the public, to growers, and to the 
migrants themselves; carries on projects, 
such as the child care center; and develops 
other services as needed. As a council, we 
have been able to secure a special summer 
school for migrant children, extend the orig- 
inal services of the public health depart- 
ment, and continue to increase the effec- 
tiveness of existing services. > 


EVALUATION, 19860 


The close of a most dificult season finds 
the migrant council in good shape, having 
demonstrated capacity to adapt to the un- 
usual circumstances caused by the severe 
Easter freeze. 

The excellent program planned in March 
by health, welfare, education, and migrant 
ministry was thrown into confusion by doubt 
as to whether there would be enough fruit 
to justify operation of any ef the services to 
migrants. Giving to the council projects 
came to a quick standstill. 

When it became evident, during the last 
of July, that there would be a third of a 
crop, and that the labor camp would be 
opened, we tried to set things in motion 
for the August program as originally planned, 
This was difficult due to the illness or ab- 
sence from the county of several key people 
who had sparked the work of previous years. 

Organizations who had given money in 
other years were contacted, and enough 
funds assured to justify our proceeding with 
the child care center and medical night 
clinic to be held downtown, 

By August 1, Mrs. Bea Randolph was back 
at her post as clinic nurse at the labor camp; 
the migrant ministry staff had arrived and 
set to work, and plans were complete for a 
pilot summer school to begin the 8th. The 
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thrift shop opened August 8 and was the 
source of enough school clothing to make 
attendance possible for the children. Sew- 
ing machines were made available in the 
community building, and were freely used 
by the migrant women. 

Several trends appeared that were most 
encouraging. First, there was a greater use 
of all the services by workers housed on 
the ranches, particularly the school, the 
medical clinic, and the child care center. 
As we are entering a period when those 
housed in the labor camp are becoming a 
less important factor in the fruit industry, 
it is vital that our services reach those on 
the ranches. 

Encouraging, also, was the evidence that 
migrant families are taking more interest 
in helping by giving their time, when un- 
employed, to clean and to mend as well as 
to sort toys at the community building, give 
volunteer service at the child care center, 
and help others within the camp. This par- 
ticipation is an important part of building 
a sense of self-respect. 

More interest was shown by local church 
people and by families engaged in the fruit 
industry. Three key people in this year's 
programs were from families who own peach 
ranches. They were Mrs. Eugene Rowley 
of the thrift shop, Miss Annette Power of 
the migrant ministry staff, and Mrs. Lyman 
Wallace, assistant supervisor of the child 
care center. Their experience with migrant 
workers was a stabilizing force in a year 
when a number of new people were brought 
in to help with our services. More individ- 
uals and organizations from the fruit dis- 
tricts gave volunteer help this year. There 
seems to be evidence of a growing under- 
standing: on the part of the families who 
employ migrant workers. 

The very suitable rummage, carefully 
cleaned and mended, which was received 
from churches, clubs, and individuals, showed 
a growing understanding of the migrant's 
needs by the citizenry in general. The fact 
that these people never grow tired of help- 
ing makes possible the good accomplished in 
this area. 

All of the agency programs, health, wel- 
fare, School District 51, and migrant min- 
istry were excellent. The cooperation among 
these groups makes possible a great deal 
of help at low cost by eliminating overlapping 
and duplication, 

Our new council project, the night med- 
ical clinic in Palisade, was much appreciated 
by the workers and the growers who em- 
ployed them. The council paid Dr. C. H. 
Bliss for his time and the use of the office on 
six different evenings, and the health de- 
partment furnished the services of their 
nurse, Mrs. Randolph, and bore the cost of 
medications. Beside the 61 persons treated 
at the clinic, Dr. Bliss cared for many who 
came in at other times. It is evident that 
more clinic nights are needed, as well as 
secretarial help for the doctor. 

Dr. Ralph Kibler gave dental service to a 
considerable number. Sometimes it was pos- 
sible to arrange with the employer for the 
fee, if the person in question was working. 
In harvest, there was no time for that. 
There seemed to be a lot of acute dental 
troubles this year. We hope to arrange 
something for emergency cases in the near 
future. 

— The generosity of the school district in 
allowing us to use two rooms of Taylor 
Elementary School was deeply appreciated, 
as well as the services of Principal Ralph 
Wobick as director of the child care center. 
We are also grateful to the migrant ministry 
for loaning toys, tables, and chairs for the 
center, and for enrolling the labor camp 
children, Mrs. Randolph also enrolied chil- 
dren, and inspected them daily for health 
problems. Her thoroughness prevented any 
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outbreaks of illness among the children. 
The volunteers sent by United Church- 
women of Grand Junction also performed an 
indispensable service, for which we are 
thankful. 

Our budget, before the frost, was set at 
$650. Due to the short time of operation, 
and the generous amount of volunteer help, 
we spent only $395.51. We received $520.81 
in gifts, so close the year in good financial 
health. 

If the value of our council was measured 
by the money spent, we would certainly 
rate as the least of service organizations; 
but if you count the hours of service con- 
tributed by over 200 persons, and add to it 
the benefits received by migrant workers and 
our own citizenry, the total becomes quite 
substantial. 

MARGARET TALBOTT, 
Secretary. 


Proposed U.S. Host Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19, 1961 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, it now 
seems evident that we soon will have a 
new law authorizing establishment of an 
active agency within the Department of 
Commerce which will devote itself to 
stimulating tourist travel from abroad. 
As I have said many times in the past, I 
am proud to have joined in sponsoring 
this plan, first advanced by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Maanuson], and heartily en- 
dorsed by the Kennedy administration. 

This winter and spring there has been 
a great deal of comment from well-in- 
formed circles pointing to our national 
deficiencies as a tourist mecca. One of 
the first people to do something about 
this was a constituent of mine, Mrs. 
George—Mable—Grimes of Denver, 
whose proposal for a U.S. Host Corps 
was outlined by me in the Recorp for 
March 24. A similar idea occurred to a 
constituent of the able and distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEATING], 
and I have no doubt that many persons 
in our great country who have never 
heard of either the Host Corps or the 
Welcome Corps are independently ar- 
riving at the same conclusion—that our 
people can make good use of their native 
hospitality by organizing to welcome 
foreign tourists and make their stay 
here more pleasant. 

Mrs. Grimes of Denver has continued 
her efforts to organize support in Colo- 
rado for establishment of a Host Corps 
tnere. At the same time she has been 
perfecting her ideas for the benefit of 
the Department of Commerce. During 
her last visit to Washington in late 
March she not only testified in behalf of 
the idea before a House subcommittee, 
but she also had a long interview with 
John W. Black, special assistant to the 
Secretary of Commerce for travel. At 
his invitation she drafted a letter de- 
tailing her plan for a Host Corps. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a letter from Mrs. Grimes to Mr. Black 
and a brief article written by Mrs. 
Grimes for the periodical of the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Denver, COLO., April 24, 1961, 

Mr. JOHN W. BLACK, 

Special Assistant to Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mn. Brack: When I was in your office 
early this month, you asked me to send you 
suggestions for putting the Host Corps into 
operation. In order of my conception of 
their importance, here is the nucleus of a 
starting plan. 

1. Appointment of a national coordinator. 
This person must have great and infectious 
enthusiasm for the project and be willing 
and able to devote full time to its implemen- 
tation. Much traveling and constant con- 
tacts with the local groups will be necessary 
to keep interest high until volunteers are 
busy enough to generate their own enthu- 
siasm. — 

2. The decision on the location of the 
first districts to be placed in operation is 
important. New York would seem likely, 
but due to its extreme size and large volume 
of tourists, I would suggest that the first pilot 
groups be in Washington, Boston, New Or- 
leans, and San Francisco. 

3, The establishment of a national tele- 
phone number—dial WELCOME—9352663. 
When the Host Corps is ready to function on 
a nationwide basis, pamphlets explaining and 
publicizing this number will be distributed 
to travel agencies around the world. The 
recorded answers to this number should be 
in English, French, German, and Spanish, 
giving a short welcoming sentence and the 
local Host Corps number. Taxi company- 
owners should be asked to place signs in the 
windows of their cabs designating the lan- 
guage their bilingual drivers speak. 

4. Preparation of a manual of aims and 
procedures must be carefully approached. 
The primary aim of this program being 
“people-seeing,” this will not be a book of 
rules, but one to stimulate the interest of 
the volunteer worker. Suggestions on low 
cost and interesting entertainment that in no 
way infringés on the services of the travel 
and sightseeing agencies. The questionnaire 
to be used by local chairmen in selecting and 
categorizing the volunteer hosts is of the 
utmost importance. It must be prepared to 
compliment the manual and pave the way 
for a personal interview between the chair- 
man and the prospective host. This manner 
of selecting representatives serves a dual pur- 
pose; making membership an honor and 
thereby desirable, and impressing each ap- 
plicant with the fact that in the “people- 
seeing“ program of the Host Corps he be- 
comes an ambassador of good will. 

5. The most crucial task of the coordi- 
nator is the finding of capable and dynamic 
local chairmen. Editors, bankers, and civic 
organization presidents can be of assistance 
in confidential interviews. The recently re- 
tired and semiretired people offer a source of 
unused time, energy, and experience from 
which to make this selection. A salary of $1 
per year for these appointees permits the 
coordinator to be selective, and the prestige 
of a Federal Government appointment makes 
the chairmanship interesting to qualified 
people. An orientation seminar held in 
Washington and addressed by members of 
the Cabinet and perhaps the President, 
would start the publicity campaign with the 
proper flourish. All chairmen called to such 
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meetings should be on a small per diem. 
This entire program will be defeated if it 
becomes fair game for those who want some- 
thing from the Government, 

6. The public should be asked to yolun- 
teer on the local level. The prepared ques- 


* tionnaire to be sent on request followed by a 


personal interview with the chairman. 
People from all walks of life should be en- 
couraged to become hosts. Contact with 
people of other countries can promote un- 
derstanding here and let stay-at-homes en- 
joy some of the broadening effects of travel. 
The assistance of language teachers and stu- 
dents should be solicited. 

This is all preliminary, the program can 
be endlessly expanded, I have only set down 
the things that require time to accomplish 
and must be done before this program can 
even start. It seems advisable to implement 
the Host Corps in advance of the projected 
increase of tourists so that it will be @ 
smooth running operation when it is needed. 
I again urge consideration of a start that 
7 be fitted into the larger program at any 
time. 

Thank you for your interest, and let me 
know if I can do anything more to further 
this plan. 

Sincerely, 
Mantz S. GRIMES. 


Denver SHOULD PIONEER Wru Host Corps 


(Article prepared for Denver Chamber of 
Commerce periodical by Mrs. Mable 
Grimes) 

As a long-time member of the chamber of 
commerce it seems to me to be the place to 
launch a national project; knowing that 
aims are high, interests ve, and 
membership of the upper echelon of astute 
business people. 

There is a bill now before the House of 
Representatives to establish a Bureau of In- 
ternational Travel to entice foreigners to 
spend some of their travel dollars in the 
United States. Under the number S. 610, 
the Senate passed such a bill; Senator JoHN 
A. CARROLL, of Colorado, being one of the 
cosponsors. A budget of $5 million was au- 
thorized to establish tourist information 
offices in population centers around the 
world. The administration of this project to 
be under the Secretary of Commerce, 

Tourism has helped in large measure to- 
ward European monetary recovery since 
World War H. The United States helped in 
this effort, with the present need to read- 
just the imbalance in dollar flow we need to 
attract tourists to our shores. 

On two recent visits to Washington I re- 
alized how potent the voice of an individual 
can be if only we bestir ourselves. May I 
Suggest that the chamber send a resolution 
supporting this legislation to Co: 

Brron G. Rocers, of the First District 

Colorado. = 
I presented to the subcommittee of the 

House holding hearings on this bill my 

plan for a Host Corps. This group to be 

volunteers to welcome foreign visitors- 

These hosts to be recruited partially from re- 

tired and semiretired people interested in 4 

rewarding and stimulating activity. The 

basic idea is to permit our visitors to see life 
in the United States at its grassroots, there- 
by furthering understanding. The Host 

Corps is possible only after the passage and 

implementation of the international travel 

bill. We must have tourists before we can 
make plans for their entertainment. I urtze 
each member of the chamber to write bis 

Congressman to support the internationa!_ 

travel bill. 


1961 
Talking to Mr. Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of the United States, and the world, 
are awaiting word of agreement for a 
Conference between Mr. Khrushchev and 
President Kennedy. 

The decision to meet with Khrushchev, 
of course, rests solely with the President. 

According to preliminary speculation, 
the meeting, if held in the near future, 
Would be focused upon informal talks 
rather than attempts to reach decisive 

decision on the major issue between 

e East and West. 

Unfortunately, our experience in such 
East-West negotiations provides little 
ground for great optimism. To the con- 
trary, the results have largely been: 

First, providing new propaganda op- 
Portunities for the Reds: second, dis- 
Mustonment for those who anticipate 
Teal progress toward peace. 

Despite previous summit conferences, 
innumerable meetings at nonsummit 
levels, and thousands of hours of nego- 

tion between East-West delegations— 

Reds have yet to yield, compromise, 
Or conciliate on any major points—even 
though they themselves have substan- 
tially extended their spheres of influence 
and control during this time. 
thanere is, of course, always the hope 

t the pressures of world opinion, or of 
COnditions at home, will force Mr. 
Khrushchev and his cohorts into nego- 
tiations for lessefung of world tensions 
and the imminence of war. Realistically, 

ever, this is only a hope—since the 
a unists themselves have shown no 

Ens of from their oft-stated 
80als of world conquest. 
an Oday the New York Times published 

editorial entitled Talking to Mr. 
Mhrushchev.” The editorial attempts to 
Perspective the meaning of the 
ronference itself as well as its possible 
oe I ask unanimous consent to have 
editorial printed in the Appendix 

Of the Recorp. 
wa here being no objection, the editorial 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 
(From the New York Times, May 19, 1961] 
TALKING TO Mn. KHRUSHCHEV ` 

dent forbidding complications, Presi- 
Kennedy now plans to meet Premier 
Varushehev for informal bilateral talks in 
Pn early next month in an effort to 
Wat further deterioration of the world sit- 
on, to make a personal appraisal of the 
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Soviet’s ruler’s intentions and to warn him 
that the United States and the West are 
determined to defend the frontier of free- 
dom. 

The projected meeting, long sought by 
Premier Khrushchev, marks a revision of the 
quiet diplomacy first essayed by the Kennedy 
administration but frustrated by Communist 
aggressiveness. But it cannot yet be de- 
scribed as either a summit meeting in the 
accepted sense, or a return to personal 
diplomacy that led to the flasco in Paris. 

For President Kennedy is not expected 
either to negotiate or to reach agreements 
at this meeting on problems which inevitably 
involve the interests of other nations. 
Rather, as did Prime Minister Macmillan on 
his trip to Moscow, the President would be 
expected to exchange views with the Soviet 
Premier, to explore possible areas of -agree- 
ment, and to expound the Western position. 
As by the time of the meeting he will have 
conferred with Mr. Macmillan, Chancellor 
Adenauer, President de Gaulle, and many 
other statesmen, he would be able both to 
take their views into account and act as 
the principal spokesman of the West. 

Despite this limited objective, however, 
the meeting could well have decisive re- 
sults. Though it would take place at a time 
marked by free world setbacks in Cuba and 
Laos, which might lead to misinterpretations 
of it, it would still be worth while, even 
as a gamble. It would enable President Ken- 
nedy personally to warn Premier Khru- 
shchev not to mistake Western reasonable- 
ness and restraint in the world's trouble 
spots as weakness, and to serve notice on 
him that in decisive areas, such as Berlin, the 
West will tolerate no new Munich. At 
the same time, depending on the Soviet's 
ruler’s responses, it would enable the Ken- 
nedy administration to give final shape to 
its foreign policy, still in flux, 

These responses should decide in particular 
whether it is still possible to save the Ge- 
neva test ban conference from collapse or 
whether the United States must resume test- 
ing at the price of further delay in disarma- 
ment talks. They should decide whether 
the Kennedy administration must step up its 
armament program beyond what is now con- 
templated. And they should decide whether 
the United States and Its allies must meet 
Communist guerrillas in southeast Asia with 
their own guerrilla troops at the risk of 
widening conflicts. 

In such an effort President Kennedy can 
count not only on the imposing strength of 
the West and allied solidarity displayed at 
the Oslo meeting of the North Atlantic al- 
liance but also on the moral backing of the 
whole free world now living under the shadow 
of Communist aggression. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937), 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
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It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying- the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Wise Advice to President Kennedy To - 
Resume His Campaign Position on 
Summitry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the presidential election campaign, Pres- 
ident Kennedy expressed the view that 
summit conferences were to be preceded 
by large efforts by subordinates to define 
areas of agreement which could be rati- 
fied by the heads of state. This position, 
concurred in by Mr. Nixon, was that 
which both candidates presented to the 
Nation. Now it seems, a summit confer- 
ence is about to occur without such pre- 
liminaries. This inconsistency between 
words and actions is discussed in the fol- 
lowing editorial appearing in the Long 
Beach Independent-Press-Telegram: 
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An exchange of notes between President 
John Kennedy and Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev suggests the possibility that another 
“summit” conference may take place in the 
Near future, 

The man who said hope springs eternal 
Was certainly right 

Exactly one year ago, in Paris, Premier 

chey called the President of the 
United States (Dwight Eisenhower) a thief, 
and withdrew the invitation which had been 
issued to the President’ to visit Russia. The 
ora of personal diplomacy with the Khru- 
shehev regime would seem to have come to 
an emphatic end. 

Subsequently, Senator John Kennedy 
agreed with his opponent, Richard Nixon, 
in the race for the Presidency that another 
Summit meeting was a long way off and 
could occur only after some rigid tests of 
good faith. 

Said Mr. Kennedy: 

“I will not meet Mr. Khrushchev unless 
there were some agreement at the secon- 
dary level, foreign ministers or ambassadors, 
that would indicate that the meeting will_ 
have some hope of success or useful ex- 
change of ideas.” 

Dean Rusk, the man who became Mr. Ken- 
hedy’s Secretary of State, made this com- 
ment on summit meetings in a speech Jan- 
uary 18, 1960: 

It diverts time and energy from 
exactly the point (the Presidency) at which 
We can spare it least; it does not give us ef- 
fective negotiations; such experience as we 
have had with summit diplomacy does not 
encourage the view that it contributes to 
the advancement of American interests 
Summit diplomacy is to be approached with 
the wariness with which a prudent physi- 
clan prescribes habit-forming drugs.” 

Wherein lies the hope that a new summit 
conference would produce good results? 
Where is the proof that another summit 
conference would be a good investment of 
Presidential time? 


Appendix 


If such hopes or proofs exist, they have 
been completely obscured by Khrushehev's 
boasting, missile rattling, and meddling in 
Cuba, Laos, Africa. 

Summit conferences with Russia are bar- 
ren and futile, and the advantages, if any, 
fall to the Russians. 

Such meetings hold the spotlight of world 
attention and afford the Communists a prop- 
aganda forum which they exploit relent- 
lessly and skillfully, 

Such meetings merely give Khrushchev 
more recognition, honor, and prestige. This 
would seem to be the worst possible time to 
hand him those gifts. 

Will the nations of Latin America really 
believe American warnings against com- 
munism if they see President Kennedy enter- 
taining or being entertained by the leader 
of communism? 

We have told them that Khrushchev can't 
be trusted. Are we now to sit down and 
negotiate with the man we don't trust— 
after having been slapped in the face by that 
man such a short time ago? 

This is a dubious way to build American 
prestige, gain the confidence of neighbors, 
and prevent the spread of communism. 

Before going to another summit confer- 
ence, this Nation should require a substan- 
tial and dramatic demonstration of good will 
by the Soviet Union. 

Let Khrushchev declare free elections in 
despoiled Hungary or withdraw his arma- 
ments from Cuba or Laos or North Korea. 

Let him do just one thing that shows he 
really wants peace and good will in this 
world. 

Far from giving evidence of good will in 
the form of deeds, he rarely bothers any 
more to speak in civil 

Under such circumstances, Another sum- 
mit meeting will merely demonstrate that 
the drug of summitry has indeed over- 
whelmed better Judgment. 

If Nikita gets another summit meeting, 
let's make him earn it. 


Physical Fitness Among Members of the 
Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a news 
release from the Public Information 
Office of Fort Jackson, near Columbia, 
S.C. The article tells of the purchase 
by post Special Services of 28 new bicy- 
cles for use of the troops stationed at 
Fort Jackson to encourage and assist 
our servicemen in keeping physically fit. 

It may be recalled, Mr. President, that 
I made a speech in the Senate on March 
24 of this year stressing the importance 
of bicycle riding from the standpoints of 
good health and physical fitness. At 


that time I pointed out that President 
Kennedy and former President Eisen- 
hower have both expressed a deep inter- 
est in promoting physical fitness in 
America. 

I commend Maj. Gen. H. D. Ives, the 
Commanding General at Fort Jackson, 
Col. Paul S. Reinecke, Chief of Staff, 
and others responsible for initiating this 
worthwhile project at Fort Jackson. I 
hope others will follow this fine example. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as fóllows: 


Fort Jacksox. 8.C.—Supplementing the 
many recreational facilities of Fort Jackson, 
the post Special Services has obtained 28 
new bicycles for use by troops stationed 
here. In addition to providing recreation 
and transportation to and from Special 
Service activities located at Fort Jackson, 
they assist the soldier in keeping physically 
fit. 

The bikes were purchased by the central 
post fund, a welfare account which is fi- 
nanced by post exchange profits instead of 
tax dollars. They may be rented for a small 
fee on a first-come, first-served basis. All 
revenue collected is returned to the Post 
Fund for continuation of the p 

Maintenance of the vehicles is performed 
by men of the Special Services boat shop, 
another recreation facility of the Special 
Services. If a bike is damaged through 
neglect of the renter it ls taken to a shop 
in Columbia for repair and the renter must 
pay the cost. 

The bicycles must remain within the 
limits of Fort Jackson and may be used 
only during daylight hours as they have no 
lights. They may be signed out at the main 
service ‘club, presently the only checkout 
point. Beginning May 15, a bicycle may be 
obtained at Twin Lakes enlisted men’s rec- 
reational area or at the miniature golf 
course on Jackson Boulevard. With the 
advent of the two new checkout points a 
soldier may ride the bike to one of the 
areas, turn it in, enjoy a swim or a game 
of golf, and not have to pay for the bike 
while he plays. When he is ready to return 
he checks out another bike and rides to the 
desired checkout point and again signs 
the bike in. 

Present plans are for operating the bikes 
the year around, weather permitting with 
more to be added when additional funds 
are available. 


East Europe Views Summit Talk as Indi- 
cation of U.S. Weakness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, in a 
few days, on June 3, the President of 
this country is scheduled to meet Mr. 
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Khrushchev in Vienna. To help pro- 
Vide valuable assistance in ascertaining 
how other peoples view this meeting, 
I suggest the following article whch ap- 
peared in the Minneapols Sunday Trib- 
une of May 21: 

East EUROPE Views SUMMIT TALK As INDICA- 

TION OF U.S. WEAKNESS 


(By Graham Hovey) 


Vienna, Avustnis.—President Kennedy's 
projected trip to Vienna to meet Nikita 
Khrushchey will be regarded in Eastern 
Europe as another indication of American 
weakness. 

It will be taken as another sign that for 
the present Russia is winning and the United 
States is losing the cold war. 

After 16 days of observation, inquiry, and 
argument in Communist-ruled Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, I am confident this will be 
the general reaction in this part of the world. 
It is the reaction that will be expected by 
most Western diplomats with substantial ex- 
perience in this area dominated by Russia. 

This inference of American weakness will 
be drawn gleefully by the top Communist 
leaders of Czechoslovakia and by some—per- 
haps not all—party chiefs in more inde- 
pendent Poland. It will be drawn reluc- 
tantly by a substantial majority of ordinary 
Czechs, Slovaks, and Poles. 

The incessant Communist propaganda 
barrage had not succeeded in making the 
majority of the ordinary citizens of these 
two countries anti-American, veteran diplo- 
mats assured me. What the propa- 
ganda, coupled with a series of genuine Rus- 
sian successes and American failures, has 
accomplished is to create the widespread be- 
lief that communism will eventually prevail. 

“The Czech people have definitely not 
turned against America,” a seasoned West- 
ern official told me in Prague. More and 
more of them, however, are getting the im- 
pression that the Soviets are winning—and 
this is an increasingly dificult prob- 
lem for the United States.” 

It is not that the people under Communist 
rule in eastern Europe are automatically op- 
posed to a meeting between the American 
President and the Soviet premier: 

But this two-man summit comes after 
spectacular American failures in Cuba and 
Laos. It comes at a time of increasing rest- 
lessness In American-backed South Vietnam 
and right after the overthrow of the U.S.- 
backed South Korea Government. 

It comes just after the American-backed 
Shah of Iran has had to dissolve both houses 
of his parliament in an attempt to stave off 
a crisis in his part of the volatile Middle 
East. It comes after the Soviet success in 
launching the first man in outer space. 

Had some of these events not occurred or 
had the results been reversed, the Eastern 
European reaction to the Vienna summit 
might have been different. 

Above all, had there been no Fidel Castro 
to bedevil and embarrass and humiliate the 
United States in its own backyard, things 
would have been different. 

As things stand, it looks to Eastern Eu- 
rope as though Mr. Kennedy will come to 
Khrushchev out of weakness, and with few 
bargaining weapons. 

There is another aspect of the meeting 
that confirms this impression—the fact that 
President Kennedy will be meeting Khru- 
shehev on neutral ground with America’s 
chief allies absent. 

Eastern Europeans know that it has long 
been Khrushchev's objective to settle the 
world’s problems in a face-to-face meeting 
with the American President. The claim 
that the Vienna affair will be only an “in- 
formal” meeting does not dispel the impres- 
sion that Khrushchev has succeeded par- 
tially in splitting America from its British 
and French partners. 
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Defense Procurement and Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I call 
to the attention of my colleagues a 
scholarly study just completed by a re- 
search team of five University of Wash- 
ington professors on Defense Procure- 
ment and Small Business.“ The study, 
in book form, has been published by the 
University of Washington Press. 

This book presents the practices and 
opinion of some 1,165 small business 
firms who responded to the question- 


naire sent them by the research team. - 


Because the study covers a subject of 
great interest to the Congress and the 
various Government agencies dealing 
with small business, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp the following brief 
summary of this research project. 
There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
DEFENSE PROCUREMENT AND SMALL BUSINESS 


A University of Washington survey of small 
defense industries has determined that an 
overwhelming proportion of them prefer to 
sell thelr products to the Government by a 
process of negotiated bidding rather than 
through advertised bids. 

The survey, which studied the experiences 
and views of more than 1,100 firms who em- 
ploy 1,000 persons or less, was the first syste- 
matic attempt to learn the preferences of 
small businesses who sell or seek to sell 
defense products to the Federal Government. 

Although only sporadic attempts to ascer- 
tain these preferences had been made in the 
past, the opinion has often been expressed 
that small businesses preferred selling to the 
Government by advertised bids rather than 
negotiated bids, Advertised bidding is a sys- 
tem of purchasing wherein an open invita- 
tion is made to prospective suppliers to sub- 
mit bids, and the contract is awarded to the 
lowest bidder who meets the criteria estab- 
lished. Negotiated bids are a system wherein 
a buyer may deal with only one company as 
a potential supplier, or in which he may deal 
with two or more companies. 

Contrary to the oft-expressed supposition 
that small businesses preferred the adver- 
tised bidding procedure, the study showed 
that more than 90 percent of firms surveyed 
preferred to sell their defense products 
through negotiated bids. 

While, in the sale of “nonweapon” prod- 
ucts such as fuel, office supplies, uniforms 
and barracks, the small firms indicated they 
preferred advertised bids, negotiated bids 
were highly favored for the production of 
missiles, privately designed oxygen valves, 
new missile designs, and the first produc- 
tion lot of missiles. 

As their reasons for preferring negotiated 
bids, the surveyed firms listed: 

1. The buyer is more likely to get the 
product he wants more economically under 
negotiated bids. 

2. Negotiated bidding is more profitable to 
the supplier. 

3. Negotiated bidding affords greater pro- 
tection to the proprietary information of the 
creative supplier. 

4. Negotiated bidding favors neither large 
nor small suppliers. 
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5. Negotiated bidding is more familiar to 
the small firms, who use the system in doing 
business with other private industries. 

The study discovered that the small firms 
rarely use advertised bidding in the pur- 
chases that they make, whereas more than 
80 percent of their purchases—measured DY 
dollar volumes—are made through negoti- 
ated bids. 

The small firms, when given a choice, also 
prefer Government defense subcontracts to 
prime contracts, the study concluded. 

The survey drew its findings from the 
experiences of the small firms in securing de- 
fense business, their actual selling and buy- 
ing practices and their attitudes regarding 
bidding procedures on Government con- 
tracts and the methods of awarding the 
contracts. It was made by a research team 
directed by Prof. Albert N. Schrieber, and 
consisting of Profs. Edward G. Brown, Sum- 
ner Marcus and Robert A. Sutermeister, 
of the University of Washington College of 
Business Administration. 

The majority of the firms surveyed ex- 
pressed the belief that bidding procedures 
can be improved. Suggestions for Improve- 
ment cited most frequently were: 

Making descriptions of the product to be 
procured more comprehensive and the spec- 
ifications simpler. 

Investigating bidders more thoroughly. 

Insuring that invitations to bid are sent 
to all companies on qualified bidders lists. 

Cutting complicated red tape. 

The small firms also indicated that the 
Government, in emphasizing low prices, 
often excluded consideration of quality 
past performance to its detriment. 

The survey was made by the university on 
a grant by Aerospace Industries Association, 
Inc. 


Results of Public Opinion Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM V. MOOREHEAD 


OF OHIO . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. MOOREHEAD of Ohio. Mr. 
Speaker, recently, I have been conduct- 
ing a public opinion poll of the 15th 
Congressional District of Ohio in an ef- 
fort to determine how the residents of 
the seven southeastern Ohio counties 
represent here feel about a number o 
important national issues. These are is- 
sues which, in one form or another, may 
be considered by the Congress this year. 
Many of the 19 questions in the poll are 
based upon specific recommendations on 
which President Kennedy has requested 
legislation. The survey is now complete 
and I wish to call the attention of the 
Congress to the expressions of opinion 
I have received. 

This poll represents the tabulation of 
responses from 5,860 residents of my dis- 
trict. The questionnaire was given 4 
large distribution by direct mail and 
through the cooperation of daily and 
weekly newspapers in the seven coun- 
ties. Every effort was made to assure 
that the circulation was completed with- 
out regard to the political sentiments or 
special interests of those who received 
the questionnaire. It has also been MY 
purpose to exercise care in the prepara- 
tion of the questions so that their phras- 
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ing would not influence the answers 
given or impose my own opinions in any 
way. The results represent a very large 
Sample of the total population of the 
district and it is my belief that the 
Poll is a very good gage of public senti- 
ment there at this time. 

Since this is my first experience with 
A survey of this kind, I was very pleased 
that such a large number of persons 
Tesponding commented in considerable 
detail, explaining why they feel as they 
do. These remarks cannot, of course, 
be reflected in the statistical tabulation. 
However, they have often raised points 
of view that I have not previously con- 
Sidered. Therefore, they have been very 
helpful to me in my own analysis of 
these issues. I am particularly grateful 
for the serious and widespread interest 
the questionnaire has been accorded. 

The most persistent expression in the 
Poll was concern over increased Govern- 
ment spending and the expansion of Fed- 
eral powers. Overwhelming responses 
to actual questions dealing with these 
issues were received and I received an 
avalanche of comments on these sub- 
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jects, often as part of explanations per- 
taining to other questions. 

I had expected a far greater divergence 
of opinion on many questions than was 
borne out by the poll. Out of the 19 
questions, the tabulation showed that, 
on 9, more than two-thirds of the re- 
sponses were in agreement. These in- 
volved opposition to the expansion of 
Federal authority, agreement on the 
need for stronger laws to protect voting 
rights of all citizens in Federal elections, 
approval of changing the Constitution 
to require the election of Presidents and 
Vice Presidents by direct population vote, 
opposition to empowering the President 
to raise and lower taxes, approval of tax 
deductions by parents for their children’s 
college expenses, opposition to farm pro- 
grams providing more price supports and 
crop-production controls, approval of as- 
sistance for economically distressed 
areas, opposition to the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations, and ap- 
proval of stronger laws to protect Amer- 
ican industry from foreign import com- 
petition. 

Greater variation of opinion was ex- 
pressed on a number of other issues. On 
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the measure to raise the hourly mini- 
mum wage from $1 to $1.25 and to 
broaden the coverage of the law, 2,734 
responses favored the proposal, while 
2,733 disapproved—a difference of 1 
vote. Only 3 percentage points separated 
those who approved and those who dis- 
approved changing the social security 
laws to permit men to obtain reduced 
benefits at age 62, although more than 
60 percent favored increasing benefits to 
widows. 

Much interest was directed to the 
question of financing medical assistance 
for the aged. The answers and the com- 
ments in the poll showed wide disagree- 
ment. Twenty-seven percent of the peo- 
ple agreed with the proposal to include 
such assistance in the social security pro- 
gram. Twenty-four percent opposed 
Federal participation in medical care 
costs for older citizens. However, 39 per- 
cent favored Federal and State partici- 
pation with the individual on a volun- 
tary basis in financing the expense of 
such care. 

The complete tabulation of the results 
of my 1960 public opinion poll is as 
follows: 


1. Would you authorize the President to estimate annual world food needs and to use existing tax- pupporied i farm Weare to wed U.S, pro- 
duction to a level to meet world deficiencies? “a -+-------| 3285 57. 59 9. 56 
2. Do you believe stronger laws are needed to protect Voting rights of all citizens in Federal elections? nn 78. 24 17,44 4.32 
3. Are even in favor of 8 aid to eduestion costing a minimum of $5,600,000,000 over several years to be used either for school construction or 7 a 
::: ̃ ͤ—ôò—AaAAA—AAꝛ ———T—. — » —¹¾¶r]«Ü—Q.., m A, .06 56. 6. 55 
4 Should social security taxes be raised to— 
(a) Permit men 70 obtain reduced benofits at age 627. 45.39 48. 08 6.53 
(b) Increase widows’ payments from 75 to 85 percent of their husbands’ bene -:: 60. 95 31,05 8.00 
Re you think the Federal Government is taking over too man om nsibilities from local and State governments? -| 71,16 23. 30 5. 54 
6. feel increases in Federal spending are important enoug ustify resulting rises in the cost of living 21.55 64. 20 14.10 


(a) A compulsory Fedoral 
and employers?_.._..._. 


ya 8 gram of medical care for the agod ‘with costs shared by ‘the Federal Government from general jax revonues and the 
tual lane gent: 


N. 
opinion 


pport: 
Program of medical care for the aged under social security with costs borne by increased taxes on employees 


8 
2 
p 
8 


r E A e NAA . 
(e No medical care for the agod arenes Federal Government partietpation? 24. 65 
R. Should expansion of our economy be e by granting Federal tax relief to companies which modernize and expand their plants?__-| 53. 40 39.09 7.42 
9. Would you = the ‘Constitution to 0 abollah the cloctorul college and require the direct election of Presidents and Vice Solemn by ESA A a 
pular vo! — asta a 
10. Hb oon kaut ie ‘Tinited Btates should continue iis ban on testing nuclear weapons without reliable assurances that tho Russians have 
also sbandoned their tests? 80.19 4.45 
II. Should Congress give the wa ervey 8 to —— = reduce taxes? _. 2. .-_. AACA 6. 88.15 5.13 
12. Do you favor à farm 8 Supporta and more uction con 14.51 76. 82 8. 67 
13. Do you believe Red China about 2 admitted to to the United Nations 22.22... eee. 13. 79.43 7,34 
. Would you support the extension of the 1-cent tax on gasoline which expires this year to finance more rapid expansion of highways?_ 66, 42 31.64 1.94 
15. Should students’ o- liege expenses be deductible from ravens: ee ee = an etn E EA e E 67.49 27.92 4.50 
1a, Would 1075 favor stronger laws to protect domestic in: ies from competition of products imported for sale in the United States? Bu 15. 08 6.81 
17. Should Congress raise the 2 hourly wage from $1 to $1.25 and increase the number of workers covered by the law? 46.6551 | 46. 6382 6, 7007 
16, Should Federal aid be given to areas which are suffering 8 depressed economic conditions . 19. 84 10, 27 
ly, Do you support the proposal that a Peace Corps be established and financed by the U. 8. Government wherein Americans would be recruited 
and sent abroad to 4 err eee. e.... tases neces! 41.18 49. 25 9. 57 


The Practical Value of Social Work 


Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, all 
too little attention has been focused on 
the great contribution to the betterment 
of our society that is being made by so- 
Cial workers. 

Skilled social workers operating with- 
in an enlightened public assistance pro- 
gram are promoting the general wel- 
fare of our people and the stability of 
Our society. 


And we should also realize that a good 
public assistance program helps recip- 
ients to become self-supporting, thus 
ultimately reducing the cost of public 
assistance and easing the burden on our 
taxpaying citizens. 

Recently I received a very impressive 
report on 10 demonstration projects in 
public assistance. This report, spon- 
sored by the New York School of Social 
Work at Columbia University, offers con- 
vincing evidence that a good public as- 
sistance program is a sound investment 
for a community. I believe this study 
merits the attention of all Americans 
who are seriously concerned about the 
value and cost of public assistance pro- 
grams, ; 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this report by Winifred Bell be 
printed with its footnotes and list of 


supporting studies in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF SOCIAL WORK SERVICE 
(Winifred Bell) 


During the last decade numberous demon- 
stration projects carried out in public wel- 
fare agencies have provided convincing 
evidence that substantial savings to the tax- 
payer can be secured by reducing caseloads 
of public assistance workers so that they 
have time to counsel actively with the 
troubled families seeking financial aid. 

Our past efforts to save money have led 
us to keep assistance grants to the minimum, 
to insist upon tight controls over eligibility, 
and to spread the caseloads over small, un- 
trained, and poorly paid staffs. The 10 
demonstration projects reviewed to date con- 
sistently show that his has been a pennywise, 
pound-foolish approach. It is, in fact, one A 
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way to guarantee that dependency will not 
only persist but will increase. 

The cost of dependency is not easy to 
measure. Certainly, it far exceeds the cost 
to the public assistance agency, but even 
viewing this limited aspect of the problem, 
unless our investment is returning some 
dividends in terms of preparing families for 
independent living, we are wasting money. 
Our present penny-pinching policies could 
not be better designed to encourage the 
continuation of dependency, not only for 
this generation but for generations to come. 
It could not better promote high turnover 
of staff, wasteful concentration on airtight 
controls at the expense of time to give con- 
structive help. 

If we did not know better. it would be more 
understandable. The conclusions set forth 
in this paper are not new, They have been 
presented in a variety of forms by their spon- 
sors, but the impression is secured that they 
are in, but not of, the public domain. 

CONCLUSIONS 

What do they prove? (1) It is wasteful to 
concentrate the efforts of public assistance 
agencies exclusively on the determination 
and verification of eligibilty. This may well 
continue to be the focus for those families 
with simple, uncomplicated economic need 
including mothers who are needed at home 
to care for young children. But for those 
with complicating social problems we must 
focus our efforts on discovering the obstacles 
to self-help and provide services to strength- 
en families if we wish tosave money. (2) No 
investigator or social worker will have time 
to counsel with families unless he is respon- 
sible for only a reasonable caseload, generally 
defined as ranging from 35 to 50 cases. (3) 
Skilled supervision and in-service training 
programs are essential to a constructive pro- 
gram in public assistance. This is particu- 
larly true in these days of acute shortage of 
graduate and experienced social workers. (4) 
Untrained investigators may have been able 
to verify eligibility, but effective family coun- 
seling requires the skill of trained social 
workers, and the more skillful the staff the 
more money the community will save. This 
is tantamount to saying that we don't save 
money by hiring 10th graders to build 
missiles. s 

The 10 projects reviewed returned a signifi- 
cant number of families to self-support and 
decreased both the duration of grants and 
the incidence of reapplications. In some in- 
stances, the maximum money grants al- 
lowed by the States were increased during 
the studies; nonetheless, savings overbal- 
anced costs incurred by smaller caseloads, 
more highly trained personnel and skilled 
supervision. 

The 10 studies also showed that the pub- 
lic image of the “lazy, indolent” assistance 
recipient is simply not based on fact. Most 
of these families wish to be employed, and 
this includes the “ADC mother.” But their 
marginal skills and minority status render 
them pecularly vulnerable to shifts in the 
economy. Many of them came from families 
who had known only misfortune and dis- 
crimination, broken homes, and dependency. 
The current adult on public assistance is our 
warning for the future, for our present poli- 
cies are excellently devised to breed more in 
the same mold. Again and again, these 
studies note that the typical public assist- 
ance recipient is the “first fired, and last 
hired.” 

In these demonstration projects, social 
workers devoted time and skill to building 
confidence, exploring difficulties, extending 
employment counseling and referring for vo- 
cational training. When mothers were in a 
position to work, ingenuity was brought to 
bear on formulating adequate plans for chil- 
dren during their mothers’ employment. The 
economy of providing adequate vocational 
training, day care and homemaker facilities 
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was demonstrated. We can safely conclude 
when we study the result with care that 
given time to explore the obstacles to inde- 
pendent living, a concern about heiping fam- 
ilies to overcome those obstacles, a com- 
munity atmosphere in which minority 
groups are employed during times of stress 
on somewhat equal terms with majority 
groups, and given day-care facilities so that 
low-income mothers can work without neg- 
lecting their children, substantial social and 
economic savings could be effected. . 


DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


The studies reviewed were carried out in 
California, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Florida, 
Texas, New York, and Washington, D.C. 
Supporting evidence is found in studies 
made in Illinois, Maine, New Jersey, and 
North Carolina. 

In each of the demonstration projects, the 
focus of the work with families was changed 
from one exclusively concerned with the de- 
termination and verification of eligibility to 
one centered on helping families with their 
difficult problems, whether in the emotional, 
budgeting, employment, marital or parent- 
child areas. Most studies were self-consci- 
ously concerned with securing the employ- 
ment or reemployment of the head of the 
family. When the projects dealt primarily 
with ADC cases, this goal might well be ques- 
tioned, since the program was initially estab- 
lished to enable mothers to provide the 
supervision and nurture required by children 
in their formative years. In 1935 when the 
Social Security Act was passed, this appeared 
to require the presence of the mother in the 
home. However, these studies and others in 
recent years suggest that mothers on ADC 
consider themselves to be “second-class citi- 
zens" and they would prefer employment. 
The crux of the matter is how and why the 
mother decides to work and what plans she is 
able to make for her children. Should 
mothers on ADC be forced to work because 
insufficient appropriations mean that they 
cannot support their children in dignity and 
self-respect? Should social workers be pres- 
sured into forcing mothers into the economy 
as a proof of success? Or should mothers 
and soclal workers be free to plan jointly for 
the welfare of the family? These studies 
suggest that current inadequate assistance 
grants seriously limit the freedom of choice. 

Without exception, in these demonstration 
projects, caseloads were reduced. In 1959, 
the median caseload of public assistance 
workers for the Nation was 147 cases. In 
these projects, on the whole, caseloads 
ranged from 35 to 50 cases. In the project 
reported In the 1960 annual report of the 
Texas Department of Public Welfare, the size 
of these special caseloads is not mentioned. 
However, note is made of “specialized case- 
loads” consisting primarily of ADC cases. 
“By intensive training along specialized lines, 
and by removing diversions caused by work- 
ing with cases in other categories, these spe- 
clalized ADC caseworkers were able to meet 
and overcome some of the problems facing 
ADC families.“ Considering that Texas had 


“the highest caseloads in the Nation at the 


time of that study (in June 1959, 360 cases 
per worker), it seems probable that these 
caseloads were not only specialized but re- 
duced. 

The increased visits with families made 
ee by this reduction varied from “being 
available quickly whenever needed,” as in 
Marin County, Calif., to approximately once 
monthly, as in Washington, D.C. At both 
ends of the spectrum, a totally new expe- 
rience was available to the families receiving 
public assistance, since their traditional re- 
lationship with the agency has had to be 
limited to the infrequent and brief visits re- 
quired by statute to verify eligibility. But 
quantity is not the only change. The new 
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focus, the concern for strengthening families, 
meant a new spirit and a changed pace for 
visitor and family alike. For the first time, 
the agency was not merely a watchdog, de- 
termined to ferret out abuses and irregulari- 
ties. Now skilled counseling and trained 
concern were extended, and in this climate 
problems were more apt to be confided, and 
social workers and families had a chance to 
become partners in a mutual undertaking. 
It is little wonder that positive changes oc- 
curred. 

These studies all give the facts regarding 
the financial and/or social savings they 
effected. They were all carried out during 
the last decade, and some of the reports are 
only now available. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Washington, D.C., project involved 240 
families with 900 children and was carried 
on from February 1953 to March 1954. Three 
skilled social workers were responsible for all 
of the counseling. They conclude that the 
status of the family was improved for 141 of ` 
the 240 families, as evidenced by increased 
financial support from 34 absent fathers, im- 
proved marital relationships in 32 families, 
improved health in 51 families, full-time em- 
ployment in 18 cases, part-time employment 
in 9 cases, marked progress toward employ- 
ment in 16 families, better housing for 23 
families, and alleviation of school difficulties 
experienced by 9 children. These gains are 
particularly significant when we realize that 
in all of these demonstration projects, the 
project families have not been the typical 
assistance families but the hard core, those 
with static or deteriorating conditions, those 
long known to the agency, those for whom 
little improvement could be anticipated.* 

MICHIGAN 


There have been two projects in Washte- 
naw County, Mich., both focused on multi- 
problem families receiving general assist- 
ance, In the most recent study (1960), 14 
cases involving 84 individuals were selected 
for intensive study. The work was evaluated 
after the families had been in the project 
from 3 to 10 months, and even within this 
brief period, considerable gains had been 
made. Families were evaluated according 
to financial status, family relationships and 
individual adjustment, and finally, their im- 
proved capacity to use community resources 
wisely and constructively. Three families 
showed gains in all three areas, five famiiles 
in two areas and three families improved In 
one area. The authors state that the total 
monthly cost (to the public assistance 
agency) for these 14 families was $2,300. 
During the first 6 months the project op- 
erated, six families became partially or to- 
tally self-supporting which produced an esti- 
mated savings per month of between $700 
and $750. On an annual basis, an ann 
savings of $8,400 to $9,000 was thus effected.“ 
This result was achieved despite the fact 
that these 14 families had received relief for 
an average of 21 months, and that the proj- 
ect workers were the usual employees of the 
general assistance agency. Highly skilled 
supervision, an active inservice training 
program and reduced caseloads made the 
difference. 

FLORIDA 


The Florida project involved 505 families. 
After a 14-month period, about half of those 
families were no longer on public assist- 
ance. By comparison, during that same pe- 
riod, about one-third of the cases carried by 
the regular staff were closed. Of the neW 
applications handled by the experimental 
group, about 42 percent were accepted for 
financial assistance while among the reg- 
ular staff about 56 percent were accepted. 

The annual report of the Florida State 
Welfare Board for 1957-58 compares finan- 
cial dependence with disease and states that 
“there are two wonder drugs available: the 
money of the public assistance grant, and 
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the time and skill which the social worker 
is able to devote to the case. Controlled 
experiments in the treatment of this disease 
(chronic dependency) have been conducted 
by this department. Again and again, in 
actual cases * * * the social casework 
theory has been confirmed: for a substan- 
tial percentage of the ADC families this is 
a curable disease. In many instances, as 
high as 50 percent of certain caseloads in 
certain communities, can be returned to 
8elf-support when the social worker carries 
& practical caseload.”* Although we might 
Well question whether mothers who decide 
to utilize a public program designed to en- 
able them to remain at home on the theory 
that home is where they belong are, in fact, 
“diseased,” nonetheless the confirmation of 
the effectiveness of lower caseloads is a perti- 
nent addition to our story. Unfortunately, 
from the point of view of the taxpayer, 
Changes made the following year by the 
Plorida Legislature resulted in decreasing the 
— social workers could devote to counsel- 

g. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The 1960 annual report of the department 
ot public welfare in Pennsylvania reports on 
the rehabilitation demonstration project of 
the Allegheny County Board of Assistance. 
The economy of small caseloads (35 in the 
Project) was demonstrated-clearly, Ninety- 
eight cases, out of the project’s 349 cases, 
Were closed because of employment. Savings 
On assistance grants alone for these cases 
from the time they went off assistance until 
October 1958, totaled more than $256,000. 
In October 1958, a followup was attempted 
With the 37 cases that had left assistance 
for employment a year or more before * * * 
16 were located. Assistance had been given 
in each of these cases for more than 5 years 
before it was discontinued. Handicaps (in 
these families) included severe physical 

ndicaps (11), mental (9), social (9), no 
8kill or experience (10). Only two of these 
People might have found work by their own 
efforts. The total earnings ($114,500) of the 
16 families alone almost equaled the entire 
Cost of the project ($124,000). If these 
People had not had this special help, it is 
likely that they would have continued to 
Tecelve assistance totaling $53,262." © 


CALIFORNIA 


Fixel and Wiltse conclude their report on 
a project involving 43 ANC families in Cali- 
fornia by stating, “These data suggest that 

the department were adequately staffed 
80 that individual attention could be given 
to the interests, emotional, and physical 
Problems, and the educational needs of each 
Client, the time on assistance would be 
Sreatly reduced. Let us expand this hypoth- 
esis to a statewide basis. The total cost of 
ANC in California will be approximately 120 
Million this fiscal year (presumably 1959-60) 
und the average length of time on aid, 42 
months. If the average time on aid were 
Teduced even 1 month the resultant saving 
Would pay for all statewide increments in 
Quality and quantity of staff. Whether ex- 
Panded to a statewide, nationwide, or re- 
duced to the smallest local level, these simple 
facts indicate that an adequately trained 
Staff in sufficient quantity to keep caseloads 
down to optimum level is the simplest form 
of economy. ¢ 

TEXAS 

In Texas, during 1959 and 1960, “mature, 
experienced workers“ were selected to work 
with ADC cases and by the end of the year 
they were credited with having achieved a 
Temarkable drop in the caseload. “In Sep- 
tember 1959, payments were made to 23,147 
families representing 73,381 children under 
this p By August 1960, these dropped 
to 19,662 families representing 62,512 chil- 
dren under 14 years of age, a decrease of 
— 
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4.132 families (17 percent) and 12,772 (17 
percent) children. During the correspond- 
ing period, average payments per family per 
month increased, $1.66 per family, Recipi- 
ents of ADC assistance (nonetheless) re- 
ceived $17,930,831 in money payments for 
the year, a decrease of $3,103,614 under the 
total for the previous year.“ Without a 
detailed report on this project, these finan- 
cial gains are difficult to assess, since at this 
time no information is ayailable on employ- 
ment or unemployment rates in Texas, on 
the usual case movement of other ADC cases, 
on the rate of applications, or on the serv- 
ices made available by social workers. 


INDIANA 


Lake County, Ind., limited caseloads to 
40 families for selected caseworkers in 1958 
and referred only families who had been 
chronically dependent and showed signs of 
serious deterioration. Despite the gravity 
of these cases, “it was found that the aver- 
age rate of termination of grants for the 
total ADC caseload of the agency in 1958 
was 19.4 percent while the rate of termina- 
tion for the 125 intensive cases was 28.8 
percent.” They estimated a savings only to 
the agency of $16,593. It is most interesting 
that in 1959 it became necessary to raise 
the caseloads in the experimental group by 
assigning 40 family units rather than 40 
separate cases, as in 1958. ‘The termination 
rate dropped, although it still remained 
higher than the rate for the entire ADC case- 
load. Despite a lower rate of termination, 
the savings were higher for the simple rea- 
son that the families involved had more 
children and thus had received higher 
grants. In 1959, an estimated $22,556 was 
saved by effecting earlier terminations 
through intensive casework counseling." 


NEW TORK 


Westchester County, N.Y., instituted a 
demonstration project in June 1957. Highly 
skilled social workers, excellent supervision, 
and reduced caseloads were again proven to 
be economical. These 152 families were 
plagued with many problems, and had been 
receiving relief for an average of 25.1 months 
prior to being assigned to the project. After 
an average of 6.7 months of counseling, 49 
of the families were able to function inde- 
pendently” 

Niagara County also initiated a project in 
1957. Forty-one families were involved who 
had been continuously or intermittently on 
public assistance for 5 or more years. De- 
spite the high unemployment rates in 
Niagara County at the time, 17 families be- 
came self-supporting, while over ono-half 
of the families involved took concrete steps 
in the direction of improving their employ- 
ment potential. The author observes, 
“These changes are not as spectacular * * * 
as actual case closings through employ- 
ment. A long range goal of * * * self- 
support for many of these families has a 
reasonable chance to be reached.“ 


MARIN COUNTS 


Marin County, Calif., stands out as the 
site of intelligent experimentation and 
planning for public assistance, and par- 
ticularly the ANC caseload. In 1951 a new 
director, Betty Presley, was employed by 
that department. Miss Presley brought 
conviction that an informed community 
would support an effectively organized 
county welfare department able to provide 
help with difficult family problems. She 
foresaw that professionally trained staff and 
smaller caseloads prerequisite to giving 
skilled social services might increase ad- 
ministrative costs. However, she believed 
such services would strengthen family rela- 
tionships and individual efforts, and in 
many instances result in self-support, thus 
ultimately decreasing assistance costs.” 

These opinions were supported by the 
administrative survey in June 1951 by 
Kroeger and Associates which said, “We are 
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firmly convinced that there is no room for 
the inexperienced or poorly qualified social 
worker on the staff in the Marin County 
Welfare Department.” A family care unit 
was established to provide intensive case- 
work, and an experimental caseload was 
forthwith established in this unit. Twenty- 
four chronic cases were assigned to a worker 
with graduate social work training. In the 
previous 5 years, $91,920 had been spent on 
these families in assistance and medical care. 
After 1 year’s work, improvement was noted 
in all but two cases and expenditures for 
the entire group began decreasing, Most 
of these cases involved immaturity, marital 
conflict, mental deficiency, mental illness and 
alcoholism. They included 104 children 
ranging from 2 to 9 in a family, and 24 of 
these children were known to have personal- 
ity disturbances. So convincing was the im- 
provement that the agency concluded that 
intensive effort in all such cases was indi- 
cated and that casework help given in the 
early stages of agency contact contributed 
to the prevention of personal and family 
breakdown and economic dependence.” 

Between 1952 and 1956 further administra- 
tive changes were made, so that a senior 
clerk was trained to do much of the clerical 
work previously assigned to social workers, 
who were then free to concentrate on coun- 
seling families. Caseloads were reduced 
throughout the family case unit to approxi- 
mately 40 to 50 cases, qualifications for 
workers were raised systematically, Salaries 
were raised, more supervision was provided, 
and the work of various related officers was 
coordinated. The results achieved in Marin 
County were then rigorously compared with 
results and trends in the San Francisco area, 
as a whole. Marin County was found to 
show a significant drop in ANC vases per 
1,000 population when compared with the 
San Francisco area, despite the same rate 
of applications. Not only was the discontinu- 
ance rate higher but cases stayed discon- 
tinued longer. During the 1954-56 period 
the costs of ANC in surrounding areas in- 
creased, although it decreased markedly in 
Marin County. There were also decreases in 
average grants per child in Marin County 
and studies revealed that this probably re- 
lated to both increased support from absent 
fathers and increased earnings of parents. 
Finally, the following table illustrates the 
shifting relationship of salaries and assist- 
ance costs in the county: 


July- July- 
September | September 

1953 1955 
Ald to needy children. 8114, 713.63 | $87,880.77 
General relief 21, 651.40 20, 822. 81 
Salaries 6.400. 90 12, 323.00 
Total 142,861.93 | 121, 028. 58 


The director also pointed out that based 
on the average monthly aid to needy chil- 
dren grant in this county of $125, the saying 
represented by discontinuance of three aid 
to needy children cases exceeds the monthly 
salary of one worker. Four discontinuances 
exceed the salary of a supervisor. 

In summarizing their comparisons of the 
Marin County statistics and those from the 
San Francisco area generally, the authors 
of this report note: “Consistently the fore- 
going figures polnt up a picture of down- 
ward trends in ANC caseload (both in rela- 
tion to population and absolutely) and in 
total costs in the four-year period (1953 
through 1956) that the family care unit 
has operated in Marin. Concurrently, in the 
San Francisco area group of counties which 
have many common factors in their economic 
and social patterns, the trends are upward.” 

In concluding their report, they note that 
their program was in jeopardy in July 1955 
when a firm of administrative analysts made 
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a survey of the welfare department for the 
county grand jury. In the eventual public 
hearing, it is noteworthy that a representa- 
tive of the California Taxpayers’ Association 
brought out that per capita expenditures 
for welfare in Marin County were lower than 
in any of the other 11 counties of the State 
closest to Marin in population.” He also 
pointed out that the administrative costs 
of Marin's total welfare programs were the 
second lowest in this group of counties. He 
stated, and several other speakers agreed, 
that “If you spend $10 more in administra- 
tive cost to save $100 in the ald program, 
you've saved money.” It is encouraging to 
note that the director’s budget was granted 
and that caseloads were kept down to their 
40-50 limit. “The support given by the 
board and community amounted to a vote 
of confidence in the preventive and rehabili- 
tative approach taken by the Marin County 
Welfare Department.” “ 
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Could There Not Be Built in the Nation’s 
Capital a Park Which Would Be a 
Fitting Memorial to Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Who Wanted a Simple 
Monument? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, IR. 
. Roden Gy e 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, home 
rule, which received its greatest momen- 


tum from the Boston Tea Party, and. 


achieved one of its greatest successes in 
the ultimate establishment of our own 
government when English power was at 
last decisively broken, is about to be 
given a setback in the very Capital City 
of our Nation which was founded on 
such revolutionary principles. 

I refer, Mr. Speaker, to the imposi- 
tion of some tasteless slabs of concrete 
in a park area of Washington, D.C., 
which will have the ultimate effect of 
destroying some of the most historic 
parkland to be found anywhere in our 
country. 

The ostensible reason for the destruc- 
tion of the 27-acre park is to raise a 
memorial to our late, great, and beloved 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
certainly one of this Nation’s greatest 
conservationists. 

What irony, to destroy parklands in 
the name of one of the greatest cham- 
pions of parks the people have ever 
known, a man who specifically asked for 
a simple memorial. 

Critics of the prizewinning design for 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial were 
immediately smeared with the anti- 
art” tag by a few people with axes to 
grind—people who live outside of Wash- 
ington, D.C., it was quickly noted by the 
discerning. 

This particular form of attack has 
now suffered a well-deserved setback. 
A leading art magazine in the United 
States, Art News, in its May 1961, issue, 
declares editorially that the winning de- 
sign for the FDR Memorial gives off the 
“unmistakable air of giant tombstones.” 

Alfred Frankfurter, the editor, draws 
a distinction between a memorial“ and 
a “monument.” The memorial concept 
can be lost and entombed in a huge 
monument structure, according to Mr. 
Frankfurter. 

Mr. Frankfurter then asks: 

Could there not be built, on the Potomac 
peninsula a park to make men gasp—as 
Roosevelt's social remaking of his country 
made men gasp nearly a generation ago? 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial 
Commission should reject completely 


the winning design which the Commis-. 


sion is now attempting to foist—there 
is no other word to describe the situa- 
tion—on the people of our Nation in the 
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name of the greatest commoner of them 
all 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt, like Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln, and Woodrow Wilson, 
had the common touch. The words of 
Lincoln: “God must have loved the com- 
mon people, He made so many of them, 
ably expresses a view and a conviction 
shared by FDR. Beyond all other world 
leaders, of his time, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was the spokesman for the people 
in all countries, everywhere in the world. 

So, it is remarkable, indeed, to find 
Mr. Biddle, the Chairman of the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Memorial Commission, 
insisting on a memorial that only a 
small minority of the 12-member Com- 
mission wants, and which is not symbolic 
of the man he seeks to immortalize. 

The Washington (D.C.) Post of May 
10, 1961, reported that: 

Although the Memorial Commission con- 
ducted the national competition for a de- 
sign, the group need not recomemnd con- 
struction of the winning entry. 

Biddle said, however, that he and a small 
minority of the 12-member Commission 
favor the slabs, and most of the others 
“seem willing to go along with whatever 
we want; nobody has expressed any over- 
my-dead-body opposition.” 


The Washington (D.C.) Star of May 
9, 1961, reported that: 

President Roosevelt's son, James, the 
Democratic Representative from California 
is reported to be impressed with the Recre- 
ation Department plan. He has indicated 
the Commission memorial may not be as 
plain as his father would have wished.” 


Two of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have voiced opposition 
to the concrete slab monument which 
Mr. Biddle favors. : 

The Washington (D.C.) Star of May 
10 reported that: 

Instead, they said yesterday, they support 
in principle the District Recreation De; 
ment's viewpoint that any memorial of Mr. 
Roosevelt should be a “living” one. 

Commissioner Robert E. McLaughlin told 
a department board luncheon that “instead 
of marble, we should be putting up memo- 
rials of a living nature.” 

Later, in answer to a query, Commissioner 
Walter N. Tobriner said he believed a Roose- 
velt memorial should be “something that 
people can use dally, with pleasure. 

“Apparently Mr. Roosevelt wanted a simple 
monument,” Mr. Tobriner continued. “I feel 
a man is entitled to the kind of memorial 
he wanted.” 

Mr. Tobriner said that a living memorial 
could be a laboratory, a stadium or recrea- 
tional area—anything that people can use. 

I would agree with Mr. McLaughlin in 
feeling a living memorial is more consistent 
with Mr. Roosevelt's life and more desirable 
than some pile of marble, he said. 


President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
was deeply concerned with the one- 
of the Nation which was ill-fed, ill- 
housed, and ill-clothed. 

To think the problems of economicallY 
underprivileged have been entirely 
solved is to be unrealistic. We must 
continue in the great tradition of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt to try and meet 
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their problems whether they be those 
of adequate food, housing, clothing, or 
the finer things of life, such as parks. 

The homes of the economically priv- 
ileged are surrounded by parks, but this 
is not the case in the depressed areas of 
our cities, where the poor live. 

I hope that the Commission will give 
further consideration to the suggestion 
for a living memorial to the man who, 
during his lifetime, and as the 32d Pres- 
ident of the United States, so ably and 
80 simply caught the imagination of the 
common man, 

I include as part of my remarks arti- 
cles from the Washington Post and the 
New York Times, and I commend these 
articles to the members of the FDR Me- 
morial Commission for their close study: 
{From the Washington Post, Sept. 7, 1960] 

THE MARBLE Lossy BESIEGES CAPITAL 
(By Marquis Childs) 

Tourists who pour into this Capital, like 
those here over the Làbor Day weekend, al- 
most invariably speak of Washington's broad 
tree-lined streets and the vistas that Pierre 
L'Enfant envisioned when he laid out the 
first plans for the city. 

This, the sense of space and light, a river 
With its banks unspoiled by industry, im- 
Presses them perhaps as much as the Na- 
tion's. shrines which they dutifully visit. 
One of the minor themes running through 
recent sessions of Congress has been how to 

Washington that way and to prevent 
& rash of ill-assorted monuments from clut- 
tering the landscape. 

It was symbolized by the attempt, 
thwarted for the moment at any rate, to 
build a memorial to Theodore Roosevelt on 
the island in the Potomac that bears his 
name. On this wooded island still largely 
in a state of nature it was proposed to put 
& big bronze globe, and with it would have 
Bone concrete parking space and all the 
appurtenances of a so-called tourist attrac- 
tion. The President's daughter, Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, who has lost none of 
her capacity for acidulous comment, called 
it a global jungle gym and it was thanks 
to her frank assault that Congress held up 
the memorial project. 

As many devoted followers of TR pointed 
out, nothing could be more fitting as a 
Memorial to him than to leave the island 

his mame a green and secluded 
Place. The indefatigable Teddy, who took 
his children and any guests who happened 
to be in sight on strenuous tramps through 
the then rugged Rock Creek Park, would 
appalled by what is happening to much 
ot the United States—the asphalt jungle of 
highways and airports interspering the vast 
urban sprawl. And he would be the first to 
Note that Americans seem to have given up 
the use of their legs entirely for motorized 
transportation. 

With the last vestiges of the beautiful un- 
touched America of the past rapidly being 
encroached upon, Congress has shown a 
Strange reluctance to act. One instance is 
the Indiana Dunes on the shoreline of Lake 
Michigan where steel companies are planning 
new plants. The effort to preserve this un- 
touched shore as a national park for the 
Tecreation of the whole region has so far 
been stopped. 

Another instance is the proposed Dunes 
and Sea Lion Caves National Park on the 
Oregon coast. This was initiated by the 
late Senator Richard L. Neuberger who was 
& true conservationist with an intimate 
knowledge and love for the splendor of the 
West. Representative CHARLES O. PORTER 
(Democrat, Oregon), has proposed that the 
Park be fittingly named for Neuberger. 
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A national park is a living and functional 
memorial, as those currently resisting the 
erection of more political sculpture in Wash- 
ington like to point out. The Capital 
abounds with static—and often ugly—monu- 
ments to men long since left behind by the 
sweep of history. 

In the midthirties, an ambitious architect 
suddenly made Congress conscious that there 
was no monument in the Nation’s Capital to 
Thomas Jefferson. A successful effort was 
lobbied through Congress to create another 
static monument, the Jefferson Memorial, 
on the tidal basin which is today a 15- 
minute stop for the tourist buses. Oppon- 
ents of the monument had pointed out that 
Washington was without an adequate hall 
for large public gatherings and what, it was 
argued, could be a better memorial to the 
eloquent Jefferson than such a hall. 

The Capital is still without a proper hall 
for large public gatherings. Those who 
propose to memorialize James Madison could 
hardly find a better monument than a hand- 
some public meeting place that would bear 
his name. A citizen's committee is cur- 
rently trying to raise money for a cultural 
center to fill a longfelt need for an adequate 
auditorium for opera and ballet. A James 
Madison hall as part of such a center would 
mean a continuing and lively association 
with one of the greatest of the architects of 
America’s freedom. 

More and more monuments are being 
pressed upon a capital in which there are 
already too many indiscriminately strewn 
about. Something called a Freedom Wall 
is being urged, as though freedom could be 
symbolized in a wall. A Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Memorial is on the way, although FDR 
has been dead only 15 years. A bell tower 
in memory of Robert A. Taft went up on 
Capitol Hill less than 5 years after his death. 

Without greater care and discrimination 
this can become absurd. And in the process, 
the spacious beauty of Washington can be 
destroyed. 

[From the New York Times magazine, Sept. 

11, 1960] 

Lest WASHINGTON BE AN UNPLANNED CEME- 
TERY—THE PLETHORA OF MONUMENTS SCAT- 
TERED AnouT THE CAPITAL, SOME GOOD AND 
Some Nor So Goap, Has Given Rise To 
DEMANDS FOR A TIGHTENING UP OF THE 
STATUTES GOVERNING STATUES 

(By Alvin Shuster) 

Wasuincton.—The Nation's Capital, which 
never seems to run out of politicians, epi- 
thets, also-ran ball teams, farm problems, 
scandals, blunders or baked chicken for the 
banquet circuit, is running out of statue 
space. And the cry has gone out: The city’s 
majestic beauty is in jeopardy. 

The alarmed crier is Senator HUGH SCOTT, 
Republican, of Pennsylvania, who takes a 
rather dim view of the past-time here of 
building monuments to the déad, often with- 
out waiting for either history’s Judgment or 
artistic inspiration. 

“The tendency to make the Capital a catch- 
all for a variety of monuments to honor the 
immortals, the not-so-immortals, the greats, 
the near-greats, and the not-so-greats must 
stop,” he said recently. “We must be on 
our guard lest the Nation’s Capital come to 
resemble an unplanned cemetery.” 

The Senator thus touched on a monumen- 
tal problem that is beginning to bother oth- 
ers around here. With its expanses of green, 
tree-lined streets and stately buildings and 
monuments, Washington remains one of the 
most beautiful cities in the world. But 
monument space is getting scarce. 

The weight of all the monuments and 
statues still hasn't reached the point where 
the city has started sinking beneath the 
Potomac. Nor have the residents here be- 
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come so overly aware of the statues that 
they've headed en masse for the couches, 
complaining of a feeling that they're being 
watched. Nor has the Park Service found 
that it needs to augment its staff of five men 
who, every 6 months or so, give the statues 
a bath with soap and water. 

Nobody—except perhaps one or two of our 
more erudite starlings—knows for sure just 
how many of these statues and memorials 
dot the city’s landscape. One estimate put 
the number at more than 175. And this 
doesn’t include the nearly 160 statues and 
busts cluttering up the Capitol building cor- 
ridors and its Statuary Hall, considered by 
some a depressing chamber of horrors—with 
no disrespect, of course, intended for the 
favorite sons who reside there. They include 
Florida’s John Gorrie, the inventor of the ice 
machine that made “on the rocks” possible, 
who stands not far from Illinois’ favorite 
daughter, Frances E. Willard, the founder 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

But, precisely counted or not, there they 
stand. In_the circles, squares, triangles and 
vistas. The hatless and the plumed. The 
poets and the pols. The Latins and the lan- 
terns. The gulls and the gals. The cubs and 
the cardinals. The unarmed men and the 
sword-waving women. The gloved and the 
barefisted. , 

And horses. Plenty of horses, rearing, 
cantering or plunging—in every posture that 
will hold a rider. Jackson's is up on his hind 
legs, a sculptural triumph; Sheridan's is 
dashing along; Pulaski's, Greene's, McPher- 
son’s, Hancock's McClellan’s and Logan's are 
walking calmly over the field; Scott's and 
Sherman's are simply standing there watch- 
ing the whole business, 

What they, the residents and the transients 
see is a chiseled agglomeration of statues and 
memorials of all shapes, forms and sizes, 
“planted” without much discrimination, hit 
or miss, wherever space allowed. In addition 
to the city’s famous landmarks, for example, 
there are a 300-year-old lantern from Japan, 
a memorial to the original patentees of land 
in the District of Columbia, a bell tower 
honoring the late Senator Robert A. Taft with 
27 bells that ring on Capitol Hill 96 times a 
day, an Andrew Jackson Downing memo- 
rial vase, a Jules Jusserand memorial bench, 
a Charles W. Kutz memorial bridge, a dis- 
cuss thrower from Italy, several urns, heroic 
figures representing heritage, guardianship, 
the past and the future, lots of lions and 
probably more eagles. 

Joining in the wholesale exposure to the 
elements are statutes of men like Samuel D. 
Gross, Joseph Henry, John A. Rawlins, Alex- 
ander Shepherd and Albert Pike—all heroes, 
even if history remembers them only after a 
little prodding. Suffice it to say, they played 
a role of some kind in the past and have been 
duly rewarded with permanence on Washing- 
ton pedestals. 

How have the more famous fared? Is 
Benjamin Franklin, for instance, in Frank- 
lin Park? No. John Barry stands there. 
Is Franklin then in Barry Park? He probably 
would be but there's no such place. He's 
down at 10th and Pennsylvania Avenues. 
Is Lafayette in the middle of the park named 
after him, just north of the White House? 
No. He's on a corner of the park. Jackson 
on that acrobatic horse is smack in the park's 
center, looking not toward the White House, 
nor eastward toward the Capitol, but just 
staring westward toward nothing in par- 
ticular. 

No one has quite figured out why Jackson 
who had nothing to do with the War of In- 
dependence, is made the center of attraction 
in a park otherwise devoted to Revolutionary 
War heroes. Washington, who had every- 
thing to do with it, is riding his horse sev- 
eral blocks away from his comrades in arms. 
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Nor has anyone quite figured out the 
pattern in the cluster of statues in beau- 
tiful Meridian Hill Park, with its statue of 
Joan of Are (on a horse), & monument to 
President Buchanan, a statue of Dante and 
a memorial to Lt, Comdr. William Henry 
Scheutz. 

Then there is the Grant Memorial at the 
foot of Capitol Hill. This one took 22 years 
to build, stretches no less than 252 feet along 
First Street and is one of the largest and 
most costly pieces of statuary in the city. 
There are 12 horses, 11 soldiers and 4 lions 
in the memorial. Up on a pedestal looking 
it all over is a statue of the equestrian Gen- 
eral Grant, described at one time as one of 
the largest in the world, topped only by 
that of Victor Emmanuel in Rome, which is 
5 inches taller. 

As one might expect from all this, many of 
Washington's statues have been criticized for 
suffering from a poverty of artistic inspira- 
tion, despite their historic importance. Few, 
for example, command raves of the art lovers 
as do the hard-to-find memorial to sailors 
and marines—a simple wave crest with a 
few gulis—and Saint-Gaudens’ “Grief” in 
Rock Creek Cemetery. 

There are rather general complaints. 
John Ericsson, the inventor of the screw 
propeller that revolutionized navigation, 
usually gets a bad review sitting there near 
the Lincoln Memorial looking as if he were 
still exhausted from the achievement. Art 
News calls the Iwo Jima statue, reproduced 
from a photograph, “artistically appalling.” 
The three-sided marble shaft with pinched 
corners erected not long ago in front of the 
U.S. District Courthouse has carved figures 
that reminded one critic of appliquèd ani- 
mal crackers.” 

What some critics don’t realize, however, 
is that it all could have been worse. For 
example, you can thank a lack of funds and 
a sudden surge of good sense for saving the 
Washington Monument, an island of sim- 
plicity in a baroque sea. It was to have had 
a fatuous base in the form of a heavy circu- 
lar colonnade with a statue of Washington 
driving a six-spanned chariot. Sort of a 
birthday cake with a big candle. 

Then, with a little bit of bad luck, Green- 
ough’s statue of Washington could still be 
standing up there on the Capitol concourse. 
This one had Washington clad in a toga so, 

to the sculptor, he wouldn’t look 
ridiculous when fashions changed. It was 
subject to constant attack because a Wash- 
ington shoulder was left exposed as though 
he were entering or leaving a bath. - In 
1908 it went into the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

Two more statuary groups seem also to be 
on their way to relative oblivion * . 
Discovery, once described as a “man rolling 
ninepins,” and Rescue, a tableau of a 
frontiersman bravely saving his wife and 
child from an Indian who hates women and 
children, 

The significance of the removal of these 
statues is that extremely few—too few— 
statues ever seem to disappear from the 
Washington landscape. For getting approval 
to remove one has about as much chance of 
winning over Congress as an effort to replace 
the statue of Freedom atop the Capitol with 
one of Whistler's mother. 

Ask Representative Bast. L. WHITENER of 
North Carolina. For months he’s been trying 
to get Congress to order a new site for the 
James Garfield statue at the foot of Capitol 
Hill. That's the one of the former Presi- 
dent with the four characters who look as if 
they're waiting for a handout. WHITENER 
only wants it moved, not destroyed. “The 
thing is a traffic hazard,” he says. 

So, too, is the Peace Monument not far 
away. But Members of fear that 
any effort to move that one might put them 
on record as being prowar. 
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Although the Capitol groups may be com- 

ing down, more are on the way to make up 
for them. Plans are afoot to build memor- 
ials to Franklin Delano Roosevelt on the 
city’s last great site—in West Potomac Park 
between the Lincoln and Jefferson memor- 
lals—to Theodore Roosevelt. General of the 
Army John J. Pershing, Adm. Richard E. 
Byrd, Mary McLeod Bethune, the Negro edu- 
cator, and James Madison. The President 
has also renewed a request for funds to start 
work on a giant and controversial $24 mil- 
lion freedom monument with walls 68 feet 
high. And Congress is thinking about me- 
morials to others, including John Foster 
Dulles and Taras Shevchenko, a Ukrainian 
poet. 
Patriotic societies and zealous friends may 
provide the ideas and money for new mon- 
uments, but it takes Congress to follow 
through. For no monument may be erected 
on any foot of the 7,000 acres of Federal 
park lands in the District of Columbia with- 
out specific congressional approval. 

Accordingly, under the prodding of well- 
Meaning constituents, dozens of monu- 
mental bills are introduced at each session, 
many of which fortunately never get out 
of committee files. If they are pushed with 
any vigor, however, chances are they will 
go right on through without too much difi- 
culty. But in most cases involving private 
sponsors the bill specifies that there should 
be no cost to the Federal Government (ex- 
cept for the free park land) and that un- 
less the Congress seeks the advice of the 
Fine Arts Commission and the National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission, both independent 
agencies, and the Interior Department's Na- 
tional Park Service, the landowner. But in 
virtually no instance have any of these agen- 
cies spoken out and bluntly said: “No, don't 
build it.“ They feel that that decision is 
up to and that their functions are 
limited solely to advice on the design and 
the location. 

“We once started to write a letter to Con- 
gress saying ‘positively no’ on One proposal 
for a statue,” recalls a Park Service official. 
“After the political pressures were applied 
in the right places, we ended up saying ‘we 
have no objection.” This is usually the case. 
There's no real coordinated policy on such 
things, Whether to go ahead is up to Con- 
gress to decide. Whoever squeals the loud- 
est often seems to get the monument.” 

The seven experts of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission have only advisory powers on design. 
And they've had their setbacks. President 
Truman wouldn't listen when they advised 
against the White House balcony. Congress 
paid no attention when some Commission 
members privately expressed opposition to 
the Taft bell tower. Generally, though, in 
the construction of most statues here, de- 
signers take the Commission's advice. 

For example, one of the first proposals for 
the Pershing memorial to be built on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue was to put the good general 
on that ever-ready, trusty steed. There was 
even talk of putting him in a tank, just as 
there are now good-humored proposals to 
honor F.D.R. with a cigarette holder jabbing 
higher into the sky than the Washington 
Monument. However, Commission officials 
thought a Pershing fountain might help 
“cool” a hot spot in downtown Washington 
and the approved designs include just that, 
together with a relatively small statue of 
the general, without horse. 

The job of site selection isn't always easy 
either. There was the group that wanted 
to put its hero in the middle of a reflecting 
pool. Rejected. 

Undoubtedly the present system leaves 
something to be desired. One answer—and 
this comes from the Interior Department it- 
self—is to set up an advisory committee to 
screen all the memorial proposals submitted 
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to Congress. It would come up with some 
sort of a coordinated policy, though still 
leaving the final say to Congress. 

Perhaps more merit lies in giving such a 
committee the sole power to say yes or no, 
just as the Post Office Department now has 
the final say on commemorative stamps. 

Another proposal to improve the quality 


ot the monuments that are selected is to 


have more open competitions such as that 
now underway for a design for the F. D. R. 
memorial; First prize here: $50,000. More- 
over, to head off the rash of monuments to 
persons posterity might never recognize, the 
suggestion has been made that no memorial 
be put up here for any individual until at 
least 25 years after his death. Representa- 
tive Stewart Udall of Arizona thinks it 
ought to be 50 years. 

Unless something is done, Washington, 
just 160 years old and a youngster compared 
to other world capitals, might well catch uP 
with and pass London and Paris, no slouches 
themselves when it comes to monuments. 
Indeed, those E cities offer no par- 
ticular help to a capital city in search of a 
solution. They have statue trouble them- 
selves. 

The city of Paris at present owns about 250 
statues and the French state about 50 oF 
100 more around town in various public 
places. Many more would be there, 
course, if it were not for some political up- 
heavals long ago and, more recently, World 
War II. In 1941, for instance, the Nazis re- 
moved all statues that could be melted for 
use by the German war machine. Some 
were saved, but there are still more than 
v empty pedestals scattered around the 
city. 


The Parisian agencies that must approve 
such things have cleared the way for 20 
new statues since the end of World War II. 
more new ones than even Washington has 
managed to produce in the same period. But 
now they are trying to discourage any more. 
A main reason seems to be they're beginning 
to cause Garfield-like traffic problems. Pub- 
lic-spirited groups and individuals, however, 
keep pushing for more and more. 

London, too, has more statues and monu- 
ments than Washington. Its grand total 18 
over 200, and there is pressure for more. 
City officials are having trouble getting some 
of the old ones down to make room. A few 
years ago a proposal was made to remove 
James II from in front of the Nationa] Gal- 
lery. He got a reprieve. 

Thus Washington will not find any solu- 
tions in Paris or London. Obviously, not 
enough of the authorities—whether French, 
British or American—agree with the Roman 
Senator Cato who once said: 1 had rather 
men should ask why my statue is not set up» 
than why it is.” > 


Interest and Concern With Respect to 
Farm Programs—Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp a resolution adopted by the Parshall 
Chamber of Commerce in Parshall, N. 
Dak. 

I am sure that the interest and con- 
cern for farm programs expressed by the 
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businessmen of Parshall is shared by 
businessmen in all farming areas. There 
is a community of interest between busi- 
Nessmen and farmers which is very ably 
€xpressed in this resolution. 
There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was ordered to be printed in the 
corp, as follows: 
LUTION OF THE PARSHALL CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


In a farm county like Mountrail, the boun- 
darles of a community do not stop at the 
Clty limits but extend to the entire trade 
area of that community. 

Today's family farmer is a businessman, as 
Such he is as an important and integral part 
ot the business community as the business- 
Man on main street. His problem is main 
Street's problem. 

It is to the best self-interest of any com- 
munity to support such farm programs and 
Policies that will keep our farm family 
Customers on the land and improve and 
Secure their income. 

Therefore, the members of the Parshall 

ber of Commerce do hereby declare 
full support and aid to a farm program that 
Will immediately improve farm family in- 
Come, permit farmers the freedom to man- 
age their own production and marketing, en- 
able an orderly reduction of food inventories 
Row in storage and thus lessen the burden 
on taxpayers. 

Further, we recommend that other civic 
and business groups throughout the State 
Publicly declare thelr support of a modern 
and constructive farm program that will keep 
pos firm family agriculture sound and pros- 

us. 


Adopted this 15th day of May 1961. 
H. D. STEWART, President. 


Not the Best Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


OR 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
general reaction of the American pub- 
lic to the summit conference between 
President Kennedy and Soviet tyrant 
Khrushchev is “Here we go again.” Al- 
hough words of ours are obviously too 
te, as the President, propelled by the 
peaceful coexistence addicts of the State 
Department, prepares to stumble up to 
the Summit, an editorial in Chicago’s 
American, Tuesday, May 16, entitled 
“Not the Best Time” should have been 
Studied before the fateful decision was 
Even after the die is cast it is 
Still worthy of attention. It follows: 
Nor THE Best TIME 
It seems to us a chancy sort of time for 
President Kennedy to meet Premier Khru- 
shehev. 
joe United States and Russia are engaged 
two intensely volatile discussions at Ge- 
va. Switzerland—the negotiation between 
two countries for a t discon- 
14 uance of nuclear test explosions and the 
Nation conference on the future of Laos. 
If the conduct of the United States in 
either of these meetings displeases Khru- 
—as it is almost certain to do—then 
Khrushchev certainly is capable of making 
a meeting with Kennedy the occasion for a 
ap eaming denunciation of Kennedy for the 
borted Cuban invasion. 
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Eisenhower submitted to Khrushchev's 
abusé on the U-2 incident (we haye never 
understood why he didn't just tell Khru- 
shchey to shut up, and then walk out) and 
we would not like to see another President 
of the United States humiliated in the same 
way. 

We hope Kennedy, if he has any meeting 
with Khrushchev, will make it clear in ad- 
vance that any affront which Khrushchev 
may offer will be accepted, instantly and 
vocally, as an affront, and that it will bring 
the conference to an immediate end. 

It is Khrushchev who wants this meeting, 
and he has good reasons for wanting it 
now, He has just made fools of the.western 
nations by stalling the Laos cease-fire until 
he could help the Communist rebels win 
most of Laos; he has won the acclaim of 
the world for the first man-in-space rocket 
shot; and the United States has built up 
Communist prestige, and shockingly re- 
duced its own, by falling on its face in the 
bungled attempt to help Cuban insurgents 
overthrow Castro. 

If there is a meeting, it will look to the 
world like a triumphant Khrushchey re- 
ceiving, more or less graciously, a chastened 
Kennedy. 

In order to dissipate this impression Ken- 
nedy would have to lay down some sharp 
demands on the part of the West. He could 
do it, but it might easily produce fresh ten- 
sions instead of easing any. 

We think this would be an excellent time 
for President Kennedy to stand fast on his 
earlier idea that if there is to be a meeting 
at the summit, it should be approached de- 
liberately, with ample diplomatic prepara- 
tion. No one in the West has ever gained 
anything by letting Khrushchev hurry him. 


The Civil Defense Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 N 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
Col. W. D. Workman, Jr., a distinguished 
news columnist and author from Colum- 

bia, S. C., has written an important news 
column which I take pleasure in calling 
to the attention of the Senate. It is 
entitled “Civil Defense Issue,” and was 
printed in a number of daily newspapers 
in the Southeast on May 17, 1961. The 
article stresses the importance of hav- 
ing well-trained Army civil affairs units 
ready to assist on the homefront in the 
event of an enemy attack. Colonel 
Workman points out that we may need 
to use the civil affairs specialists 
as “rescue squads” here at home long 
before we are ready to occupy foreign 
soil and utilize these specialists to clear 
battlefields, handle refugee problems, 
and provide military government in oc- 
cupied areas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article as printed in the 
News and Courier of Charleston, S.C., be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Civm, DEFENSE ISSUE 
(By W. D. Workman) 

If war is too important to be left to the 
generals, then civil defense is too important 
to be left to the civilians. 
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This is said with all due respect to the 
hosts of dedicated public servants and vol- 
unteer workers who have been, and are now, 
striving to put muscle into the U.S. civil de- 
fense effort. They face a difficult enough job 
as itis. Were real catastrophe to strike, their 
task would become impossible. 

The demands of prompt recovery from en- 
emy attack in this era of nuclear destruc- 
tion could not conceivably be met by ci- 
vilians. 

This fact has not yet penetrated the 
thinking of the Natiohs’ political leaders. 
But the deadly seriousness of the situation 
is beginning to be refiected in the public 
pronouncements of top military men. 

Only last month. Gen. George H. Decker, 
Army Chief of Staff, put in one terse para- 
graph the new military attitude on the sub- 
ject: 

“The second aspect (the first is air de- 
fense) of our effort in continental defense 
is planning for participation in civil defense. 
We feel that it is only realistic to plan for 
such a contingency. Although the Army 
considers its primary mission to be ready to 
fight the land war, there is no doubt in my 
mind that all of the military services will 
be called upon to make a major contribu- 
tion to the civilian agencies charged with 
the recovery effort which would follow a 
thermonuclear attack on the United States.” 

The mere fact that General Decker can 
make such a statement without throwing 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
into an uproar of injured pride is a sign that 
progress is being made toward greater real- 
ism. 

When and if American communities are 
devastated by enemy action, there will be a 
compelling and immediate need for disci- 
plined, trained, and uniformed personnel on 
the scene. White helmets, armbands, and 
good intentions cannot do the job. 


of uprooted, upset, 
injured men, women, and children will re- 
quire more authority than civilians can 
manifest in such circumstances. 

For another, civilians will normally, prop- 
erly, and inevitably be preoccupied with 
their own safety and that of their families. 

Even more basically, there is the great 
probability that the destruction wrought on 
a given community by nuclear attack will 
either wipe out or badly shatter whatever 
civil defense organization may exist atethat 
spot, Whoever takes charge will have to 
come in from some other point—and here 
again arises the need for trained, mobile 
forces of the military. 

Fortunately, the Army has units which 
are peculiarly well trained for precisely this 
sort of emergency. Scattered throughout 
the Nation are civil affairs units, which con- 
sist of officers and men experienced in the 


various economic and governmental func- 


tions necessary to the life of any community, 
whether at peace or at war. 

These units represent military groupings 
of administrators, police officials, economists, 
lawyers, engineers, educators, bankers, edi- 
tors, and other professionally skilled in- 
dividuals capable of maintaining or restor- 
ing community life. 

Enlightened national policy should even 
now begin tailoring the training of such 
units toward the possibility of employment 
of the homefront. Units in one area could 
be pinpointed for a takeover elsewhere if 
the need arose. A unit at Chicago, for exam- 
ple, could maintain a continuing study of the 
Cleveland area, so that if Cleveland were hit 
Civil Affairs personnel could move to the 
scene promptly with knowledge of the plans 
for its rehabilitation. 

Obviously, if the United States becomes in- 
volved in any total struggle, the need for 
“military government” to( to employ a now- 
discountenanced but still descriptive phrase) 
may exist here in this country long before 
we are ready to occupy foreign soil. 
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Civil defense is part and parcel of national 
defense, and these Civil Affairs units—the 
equivalents of governments in uniform— 
should look first to their likely role as “res- 
cue squads” at home. 


Summary of Remarks by Thad McSand- 
strom at the Kansas Congressiona 
Breakfast : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, on several 
occasions over the past 2 weeks I have 
taken exception to the unfavorable re- 
ferences that have been made to the 
broadcasting industry by responsible 
persons speaking for this administra- 
tion. I only wish that every Member of 
Congress might have had the opportun- 
ity to have heard Thad M. Sandstrom, 
president of the Kansas Association of 
Broadcasters, speak briefly to the mem- 
bers of the Kansas congressional dele- 
gation and to members of the Kansas 
association at a recent congressional 
breakfast held in Washington. Perhaps 
the broadcasting industry in Kansas has 
established higher criteria than have 
the broadcasters in other States. I have 
the impression, however, that the ideals 
and objectives herein stated by Mr. 
Sandstrom are fairly representative of 
the broadcasting industry of the 50 
States. 

We are all aware that perfection has 
not been reached by this association or 
by any other association that performs 
public service. I do think, however, 
that there is supportable evidence that 
the broadcasting industry has been 
dereliet in the public responsibility that 
has been delegated by the Congress and 
assumed by the licensees. In support of 
this point of view I am including in the 
record the text of Mr. Sandstrom's re- 
marks to the recent congressional 
breakfast: 

SUMMARY oF REMARKS BY THAD M. SAND- 
STROM, GENERAL MANAGER WIBW AND 
WIBW-TV, TOPEKA, KANS., PRESIDENT, 
Kansas ASSOCIATION OF RADIO BROADCAST- 
ERS, AT KANSAS CONGRESSIONAL BREAKFAST, 
Turspay, Max 9, 1961, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
This week, over 3,000 of the Nation’s lead- 

ing broadcasters are in Washington for the 
annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters. We have come to 
Washington with just one purpose in mind, 
to be better broadcasters. Represented in 
this room this morning are the leaders of 
the broadcasting industry in Kansas. It is 
my firm belief that Kansas is blessed with 
outstanding radio and television stations 
operated by men who are dedicated to sery- 
ing the best interests of the people of Kan- 
sas and of our Nation. 

All of our Kansas radio and television sta- 
tions are making a concerted effort to build 
better news operations. And we need your 
help in this effort. We hope that you will 
include our radio and television stations 
whenever you have an important news re- 
lease that deals witr matters of importance 
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to the people of Kansas or to the people of 
your district or a particular area. Be sure 
to send us news releases, either by mail or 
by telegram or telephone. If possible, send 
us a film clip for television or a tape record- 
ing for radio. We can use them. We want 
them. We need your help to help us to do 
a better job. Within the next 2 weeks we 
will send to each Kansas Congressman and 
Senator a list of every radio and television 
station in the State along with the correct 
mailing address, the telephone number, the 
name of the station manager, and the name 
of the head of the news department so that 
you will have this information for the pur- 
pose of Bending news information back to 
the people of the State so we in turn can tell 
the people in Kansas what you are doing 
here in Washington. We hope that you 
will call this list to the attention of your 
administrative staff. 

Yesterday our convention heard a stirring 
address by the new president of the NAB, 
the former Governor of Florida, the Honor- 
able Leroy Collins. Governor Collins said 
that we must make broadcasting a great 
force in the American way of life. He de- 
scribed broadcasting as the greatest means 
of mass communication ever known to man. 
He emphasized that broadcasting must be 
free of Government control. Governor Col- 
lins’ address, I am sure, was a tremendous 
inspiration to every broadcaster, and we are 
pleased to have this capable man as the 
leader of our industry. 

We are glad to be able to meet with you 
this morning in this informal atmosphere 
and have an opportunity to discuss with you 
some of the problems facing broadcasters to- 
day. There is no urgent legislation pertain- 
ing to broadcasting now pending in the 
Congress. A wide variety of bills relating to 
broadcasting has been introduced. So far, 
none of these have been a matter of great 
urgency or concern to the broadcasting in- 
dustry. 

We are concerned about the proposal to 
permanently amend section 315 of the Com- 
munications Act—the equal time amend- 
ment. As you know, the presidential de- 
bates were made possible by a temporary 
amendment. It is our hope that this amend- 
ment might be made permanent. 

Those of us in television are concerned 
with the legislation recently introduced by 
the FCC concerning the cable TV systems. 
We feel that the cable systems should be 
under the regulation of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and we hope you 
will support this legislation. 

We have all been disturbed, however, by 
some of the rumblings here in Washington. 
We have been particularly disturbed by the 
plan to reorganize some of the Federal agen- 
cies and in particular, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. As you know, 
there have been recommendations that some 
broad, sweeping administrative powers be 
given to the FCC Chairman. Now as we 
Kansas broadcasters interpret this proposal, 
the changes will take some of the jurisdic- 
tion over the Federal agencies away from the 
Congress and place them in the hands of 
the White House and the appointed official. 
We view this as a bad thing; we feel that we 
might lose our voice—our ability to speak 
through our elected representatives on mat- 
ters pertaining to broadcasting if Congress 
loses any of its jurisdiction over the FCC. 
We are opposed to these changes and hope 
that you Kansas Congressmen and Senators 
will oppose these proposals. 

We have also been disturbed by some of 
the statements by the new Chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
Mr. Minow, We are all anxiously awaiting 
his feature talk at the NAB Convention at 
noon today. I don't know what he is likely 
to say today noon. I have some ideas. 
After we get through hearing him, it is en- 
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tirely possible that a lot of us may be back 
here to see you again this afternoon. He has, 
however, made some statements which I be- 
lieve indicate some of his basic thinking 
For example, he made the statement re- 
cently that We don't know the stations the 
way the PTA's, church groups and League of 
Women Voters do.” Now I am sure that the 
people of Kansas don't want the PTA and the 
League of Women Voters to decide what kind 
of programs they hear on radio and see on 
television. 

And so with this background, there are 
some things that I would like to say to you 
Congressmen and Senators who are our 
guests here this morning. 

I don't believe the responsible broadcaster 
has very much to worry about. I think it 18 
high time some of these critics who get UP 
and make these statements about there being 
nothing but rock and roll on radio an 
westerns on television be told about some of 
the positive things we are doing in broad- 
casting. They need to know about the radio 
and TV campaign put on in behalf of the 
United Fund, the campaign for sch 
bond issues and savings bonds, the Kansas 
Centennial, highway safety, the religious and 
educational programs and a dozen other 
projects that every broadcaster supports, 

We must be better broadcasters. That i5 
why we are here in Washington for 
meeting. We are searching for a better way. 
a better service, a better program, a better 
news format, a better technical plant, a bet- 
ter weather service. But we must make our 
own decisions. I don’t believe the citizens 
of Kansas or the United States want four 
of seven men appointed to a Federal agency 
to decide what kind of programs they see 
on television and hear on radio. 

Great strides for self-regulation have 
been made within the broadcasting industry 
through the radio code and the television 
code. I am proud to tell you that Kansas 
ranks second only to Nebraska among the 
50 States in the percentage of radio station; 
which actively support the radio code of 
good practice. We do not intend to remain 
second. Our record is equally good in the 
television code. Seventy percent of the tele- 
vision stations in Kansas currently partic- 
ipate in the television code. 

It seems to me that broadcasters have 
never faced a stormier future. We are being 
criticized on every side, by those who know: 
those who don’t know, and those who ought 
to know better. Kansas broadcasters, ind 
the Nations broadcasters, are not second-rate 
citizens. We have mounted the offensive and 
we are off the defensive. We must sell broad- 
casting to those who would hamstring our 
freedom with more forms to fill out, more 
questionnaires to answer. We've got to 1 
ourselves felt in all walks of life, we've got to 
make broadcasting a force for good in Amer- 
ica today. 

Last week, radio and TV broadcasted one 
of the most exciting news stories in recent 
times, in a manner that portrays realism 
unmatched by the printed word, with the 
actual sound of the voice of America's astro- 
naut. America had been challenged by the 
Russian space feat and broadcasting took its 
place in telling our answer. It was a great 
risk and the story was told only as a free 
broadcasting industry can tell it. 

We must do more than carry sensational 
news, we must probe the most vital issues 
of the day. We must tell how and why, an 
what America is doing about it. 

The time for greatness in broadcasting s 
at hand, the opportunity has never been 
greater, and we Kansas broadcasters mus 
and will fulfill our role. We must stimulate 
thinking on the part of all of our citizens 
to an awareness of the forces which would 
destroy our way of life, which creep closer 
and closer every day. We Kansas broad 
casters believe we must use broadcasting 2% 
it has never been used before, to stimulate 
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action by responsible Americans, to stimu- 
late interest by our young people and by all 
Citizens in the American way of doing busi- 


To you Congressmen and Senators,—we 
bring this basic thought. This is not the 
time for containment of creativity. Broad- 
Casting means much to millions of Ameri- 
Cans. It informs, safeguards, entertains, and 
Sells. It creates the desire to buy. It turns 
the wheels of business. It creates more of 
the jobs, more of the factories, more of the 
desire for something better. It is one of the 
Breat moving forces that can lull Americans 
Sut of their sense of complacency. It offers 
hope for the great struggle that lies ahead. 

The broadcasting industry has the leader- 
ship, has the knowledge, has the skill to do 

job, but it cannot be done if we're 
to spend our time filling out forms 
We don’t understand, forms which are un- 
realistic and impractical, forms which are 
not related to practicalities of broadcasting. 

Broadcasting must remain free, free to 
Create and stimulate, expand, and explain. 
Broadcasting must retain that one basic 
Characteristic which is the secret of our very 
Way- of life, freedom to make our own de- 
cisions, 

Broadcasting must remain free to remain 
great. Broad must be in the hands 
ot responsible licensees who do a responsi- 

job of serving community, State, and 
National goals. 

Kansas broadcasters have at their disposal 
a great force for good, the broadcast edi- 

More and more Kansas stations are 
the editorial tool, clearly labeled, care- 
—— considered, and professionally pre- 
tone facts are pretty clear. We have a job 

do. We are determined to improve our 
and make broadcasting an even 
Sreater force for good in American life. 

It is up to each one of us to operate our sta- 
tions in such a manner that no one could 
Possibly question our right to hold a license. 
The challenge is great but I am firmly con- 
vinced that broadcasters can and will meet 
the challenge. 


A 
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King Zog and Albania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, last 
Month, King Zog I, exiled ruler of Al- 
bania, died. Mr. Hugh Grant—now of 
Augusta, Ga; formerly of Alabama—an 
ex-minister of Albania, was a close 
friend of King Zog. He felt that the 
King stood for democracy in his little 
kingdom of Albania and had hopes of 
being able to bring that country once 
More into the democratic fold. 

On April 10, 1961, in the Augusta, Ga., 

onicle there appeared an Associated 
Ss story. telling of the death of King 
Zog. In the same issue there appears 
an interview with Mr. Grant. I believe 
the interview, particularly, will be found 
nteresting, and may serve to recall the 
€ver-continuing fight by some in the in- 
terest of regaining Albania for the free 
World. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
News items be printed in the Appendix 
Of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Zoo's VIRTUES RECALLED—KING's DEATH 

SADDENS AUGUSTAN, Ex-MINISTER 


The death of King Zog I, exiled ruler of 
Albania, brought sadness to Hugh Grant of 
Augusta, who was U.S. Minister to Zog's 
kingdom for 4 years prior to Mussolini's 
invasion. 

Grant met the King in 1935 and remem- 
bers him as a real leader and a fine military 
man. 

He believes that many of the colorful 
stories surrounding Zog originated with the 
Italians, who wanted to discredit him for 
political reasons, 


CALLED PATRIOTIC 


“I found him very intelligent and well in- 
formed .about political matters in Europe. 
He was well educated and was one of the 
most patriotic Albanians I ever met, Grant 
asserted. i 

Contrary to many reports, the Augustan 
said Zog was making progress in Albania 
and leading his country toward stability. 

“If the Fascists hadn't come, he would 
have ruled Albania successfully,” he added. 


LAST DAY: APRIL 6, 1939 


Still vivid in Grant's memory is the day 
before Mussolini's invasion of Albania (April 
6, 1939) when Zog summoned him to the 
palace for his last audience with a foreign 
diplomat. 

“The Queen had just had her first baby 
and Mussolini had just given Zog an ulti- 
matum,” Grant related. “He told me about 
the Italians’ demands that he submit and 
said he was going to resist.” 

Zog had 15,000 troops in comparison with 
Mussolini’s 50,000. 


WOULDN'T SURRENDER 


Grant said that Zog knew it would be 
nothing more than token resistance, but 
chose to follow that road rather than sur- 
render without a fight. 

Queen Geraldine, whose mother was Amer- 
ican, was sent to Greece in an automobile 
before the battle started. Zog left later 
with his cabinet. 

“It was a trying time for him. I believe 
the Italians selected that particular time, 
because they knew of the Queen's condition.” 


CIANO BEST MAN 


Grant recalled that Count Ciano, Mus- 
solini’s son-in-law, was best man at Zog's 
wedding in 1938. 

“Mrs. Grant and I were present at the 
wedding. The Queen was a great deal 
younger than the King, but their fondness 
for one another was genuine. 

“There was Count Ciano as best man, and 
then a year later he was flying over Tirana 
in a bomber plane.” 


SAW THEM IN 1951 


Grant did not see Zog or Géraldine again 
until 1951 when they made their first and 
only visit to this country. 

“Though he never said so in so many 
words, I think he had hopes of returning to 
Albania someday and leading the country to 
independence from the Communists, suc- 
cessors to the fascists,” Grant said. 

Zog's son, Prince Lika, he added, attended 
military school in England. 

SON TO RETURN? 

“It's my impression that King Zog prob- 
ably looked forward to the time when his 
son would go back to lead the Albanians.” 

“His death is very tragic to my wife and 
myself. Our relations with him were most 
pleasant. He was a great friend of the 
United States.” 

FIGHTING MONARCH NEVER ABDICATED—DEATH 
CLAIMS KING ZOG OF ALBANIA 


Parts—King Zog I, a feudal mountain 
fighter who became the first and last 
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monarch of Albania, died in exile in Foch 
Hospital in the suburb of Suresnes Sunday. 
He was 65. 

Long in ill health, he entered the hospital 
a week ago suffering from ulcers and liver 
trouble. 

Although Zog spent the last 22 years in 
exile he never abdicated the throne he 
created in 1928. 

A member of his entourage said Zog's son, 
Prince Leka, 22, who was born only three 
days before the family was forced by Benito 
Mussolini’s Fascist troops to flee Albania in 
1939, would succeed to the title. Prince 
Leka is a student at the British military 
school at Sandhurst. 

A nervous, energetic man irked by exile 
and inaction, Zog spent his time in recent 
years in preparing a four-volume story of his 
life. Handicapped by loss of many of his 
papers in a bombing raid in England in 
World War II, he had completed only two 
yolumes. 


My life is an adventure novel,“ he once 
said. “I want to write it to explain certain 
events which were badly interrupted be- 
cause of a lack of facts.” 


Zog was born Ahmed Bey Zogu, a member 
of the rich land-owning family of Zogilli on 
October 8, 1895, at a time when the 500-year 
Turkish rule of Albania was tottering. 

He attended military school and an 
academy in Monastir and Constaninople— 
now Istanbul—and led clansmen of his 
rugged district of Mati against Balkan troops 
seeking to partition the country when it be- 
came autonomous in 1912. 

At the end of World War I he led a band 
of his men in blocking Yugoslay occupation 
of the port of Shkoder (Scutari), and the 
Albanian provisional government rewarded 
by making him governor of the district. He 
eventually became premier of the country 
and then president. Finally, in 1928, the 
form of government was to a 
monarchy,.and Zog was elected the first king. 

He survived several assassination attempts 
and revolts. An aid was killed and an- 
other wounded but Zog e when two 
Albanian gunmen took shots at him in 
Vienna in 1931. In an earlier attempt, when 
he was interior minister, Zog leaped on his 
assailant in a corridor in the parliament 
building, snatched the pistol from his and 
and beat him with it. 

Once, wounded by a would-be assassin, 
Zog cooly wrapped a handkerchief around 
his bleeding hand went on into parliament 
to make a speech. 

Zog astutely played off Yugoslavia and 
Italy against each other. Although Yugo- 
slavia gave him assistance in 1924 when he 
was temporarily driven from the country by 
a revolt, he later allied himself with Italy. 

Mussolini's army, navy, and air force 
violated the treaty of alliance on Good 
Friday, 1939, just before the outbreak of 
World War II, and made a surprise invasion 
of the country. Zog's forces could put up 
only token resistance, and the king, with his 
wife, four sisters, and baby son, fled to 
France. The king was reported to have 
brought with him bags of gold and jewels. 

For a time he lived in grand style in a 
15-room mansion near Cannes. He got the 
last boat out of Bordeaux for England when 
France fell before the German armies. 

After the war, when Albania’s Communist 
rulers abolished the monarchy, Zog took up 
residence in Cairo, but left there in 1955 
after a tax dispute with Egyptian authori- 
ties and a police raid in which arms were 
seized in his house. 

Taking up residence a second time in 
France, Zog lived an almost hermit-like ex- 
istence in a nearly bare villa on the Rivera, 
never going out and seldom seeing anyone. 
Most of the servants and aids who had sur- 
rounded him were gone, as were the money 
and the jewels of the royal days. 
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Queen Geraldine, 20 years his junior, 
rarely left his side, acting as nurse and com- 
panion. The queen is the former Countess 
Geraldine Apponyi of Hungary, the daughter 
of the former Gladys Virginia Stewart of a 
New York banking family. 

In 1951, Zog bought a 60-room mansion 
on Long Island and planned to move to New 
York. The property remained vacant, 
however. 


Third President Foresaw Troubles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, 
nearly 200 years ago Thomas Jefferson 
made some comments concerning the 
Nation’s economy which are quite timely 
today. The essence of his counsel is that 
we must not allow our national debt to 
get out of control. The words of this 
wise man are discussed in an editorial 
which appeared in the April 26, 1961 
issue of the Post Advocate, a newspaper 
published in Alhambra, Calif. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
JEFFERSON'S DEBT WaRNING—THIRD PRESIDENT 

Foresaw TROUBLES 

If Thomas Jefferson could return today 
he well might say, “You did not heed my 
warning.” 


In the early days of our struggling Repub- 
lic, the patriots who moulded and safe- 
guarded our form of Government showed 
rare insight into human frallties in the way 
they charted the course for our way of life. 

One of these men, Thomas Jefferson, our 
third President, also must have had the gift 
of prescience, for he seemed to foresee some 
of the troubles that now beset his beloved 
country. This was his warning: 

“I place economy among the first and 
most important virtues and public debt as 
the greatest of dangers to be feared. To 
preserve our independence we must not let 
our leaders load us with perpetual debt. If 
we run into such debts, we must be taxed 
in our meat and drink, in our necessities, 
and in our comforts, in our labor and in our 
amusements, If we can prevent the Govern- 
ment from wasting the labor of the people, 
under the pretense of caring for them, they 
will be happy.” 

Thomas Jefferson was indeed a wise man. 
And how true the words he spoke nearly 200 
years ago. For today we have in fact the 
very situation he warned us against. 

We have the perpetual debt (more 
$350 billion). 

Wé carry a tremendous burden of taxes. 

And we have not prevented the Govern- 
ment from wasting the labor of the people, 
under the pretense of caring for them. 

Suppose we operated our personal affairs 
the way the Government is operated. We 
would spend far beyond our incomes, then 
borrow what we could and spend that too. 
And give not a thought to paying back what 
we had borrowed. Then would follow dis- 
grace and bankruptcy. 

On the other hand, suppose the Govern- 
ment conducted its affairs the way any 
average successful businessman does. It 
would begin by estimating what its revenues 
would be, then hold its spending to below 
that figure. And it would begin paying off 
its indebtedness, instead of adding to it 
every year, as are Government has been 
doing. 
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Tax Foundation, Inc., estimates each 
American family’s share of the fiscal 1961 
taxes to be collected by Federal, State, and 
local government at $2,390, up $113 from 
the previous year. Estimated Government 
spending will be $2,850 per family, up $100 
from fiscal 1960, so the public debt will in- 
crease a few more billions. 

When will the lavish hands of our pub- 
lic spenders be curbed? When will we all 
come to realize that, as Thomas Jefferson 
said, “To preserve our independence we 
must not let our leaders load us with 
perpetual debt“? 


Future of the Columbia River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the importance of developing the Co- 
lumbia River for its manifold benefits 
is the subject of a thoughtful article 
which hes appeared in the April 1961 
issue of the American Federationist, offi- 
cial monthly magazine of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, The author 
of the article, Mr. George Taylor, is an 
outstanding authority on Columbia 
River development. I am glad to rec- 
ommend his article, especially for the 
background it provides for examining 
our future course of action in dealing 
with problems of the Columbia Basin. 
I ask consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a portion of the 
article. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

About 5.5 million people live in the Co- 
lumbia Basin's American area—about 3 per- 
cent of the national total, but occupying 6.2 
percent of its land area. Nearly two-thirds 
of the population live west of the Cascade 
Mountains in an area comprising less than 
one-fourth of the region’s total land. The 
combined population of Oregon and Wash- 
ington ts nearly 84 percent of the 
total for the Pacific Northwest. 

Since the days of the fur traders, the re- 
gion has been a raw materials producer, con- 
trolled by absentee corporations. It has long 
suffered from discriminatory freight rates on 
finished and other goods shipped in from 
the East and from the lack of a well-devel- 
oped market. With a basically lumbering- 
farming-mining economy, there are marked 
seasonal fluctuations in employment. A di- 
versified economy would bring with it more 
industries providing year-round jobs and 

“payrolls. 

With the coming of Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee Dams, the transmission and market- 
ing facilities of the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration and the new electroprocessing in- 
dustries, a new day appeared to be dawning 
for the Pacific Northwest in the 1940's. After 
World War II. the electroprocessing industry 
remained and expanded. By 1948 the region 
produced nearly one-half of the Nation's 
primary aluminum, requiring one-fourth of 
the total energy produced by the Federal Co- 
lumbia River power system. Demand for 
power bounded upward, confounding the pri- 
vate utilities and their gloomy predictions of 
a million kilowatt surplus by 1950. 
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Between 1940 and 1950 the region's pop- 
ulation, mainly in Oregon and Washington, 
increased 44 percent in contrast to a national 
increase of only 13 percent. Between 1950 
and 1960, however, the combined population 
of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho rose only 
17.3 percent compared to a nationwide in- 
crease of 22.3 percent over the same decade. 
The primary reason for this slowdown has 
been failure to continue development of the 
region's greatest industrial asset—cheap elec 
trical energy—to attract more large power- 
using industry of the kind that came to the 


region during the 1940's. 


Both the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers have been 
operating in the region for half a century: 
but until 1949 had never emerged with 4 
joint, comprehensive plan for development 
of the water resources of the Columbia. 
Both agencies had published separate and, in 
some ways, conflicting engineering blue- 
prints—the Bureau in 1946 and the corps in 
1948. 

The great Columbia River flood of 1949; 
culminating with the tragic disaster that 
overtook the city of Vanport, Wash., caused 
former President Truman to order both 
agencies to immediately combine their plans. 
This was done in April 1949. This action 
was important from the standpoint of the 
need to prevent damage and loss of 
from floods and for the purpose of creat- 
ing an overall coordinated plan calling for 
full development of the river's multipurpose 
potential. 

Between 1943 and 1947 no new power starts 
had been undertaken on the Columbia River 
system, There continued to be a lack 
upstream storage to control the river 
provide an integrated system of multip 
dams which would enhance production of 
firm power and provide optimum flood con- 
8 navigation, and other important bene 

ts 


Although by 1949 McNary, Hungry Horse, 
and four smaller projects had been s 
with 4.2 million acre-feet of storage and In- 
stalled power capacity of 1.5 million kilo- 
watts, the annual report of Bonneville Power 
Administration for the 6th consecutive 
renewed its plea to the executive branch and 
Congress for affirmation of a policy that will 
continue to accelerate Federal generation in 
the Pacific Northwest until power supplies 
meet existing needs. 

The 1949 Army-Bureau joint comprehen- 
sive plan for development of the Colum 
Basin was designed to bring about the opti- 
mum productive use of all the regions re, 
sources * * * to aid individual initiative and 
private business in expanding economic 8° 
tivity * * * to distribute the benefits * 
widely as possible among the people, com- 
munities and industries of the region, and 
to provide opportunities for better living- 

The joint comprehensive plan called for 
ultimate development of 125 million acre, 
feet of storage, eliminating all but 1008 
flood dangers, about 32 million kilowatts 
installed hydropower capacity, 500 miles of 
a N and 8 million Se A 
irriga d. It proposed developmen 
fish and wildlife, minerals, land and recre“ 
ational resources, 

Additional requirements of the pian wert 
the interconnections of projects and 10% 
centers by means of the BPA regional trans- 
mission network and coordinated financing. 
including use of surplus power revenues to 
aid in financing reimbursable costs of fu 
irrigation projects. 

The immediate phase of the comprehen- 
sive plan was to be reached between 1960-T 
and would provide 27 million acre-feet 
upstream storage, 12 million installed hydro 
power kilowatts for 1960 requirements an 
enhanced inland water transportation. 

The bureau-corps plan had the bros 
backing of organized labor in the region, a8 
well as other groups—farm, public power, 
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and business. Labor was particularly aware 
Of the role cheap abundant power had 
Played in bringing in new industries, year- 
Tound jobs and a broad tax base. 

What has happened to the comprehensive 
Plan? It became a victim of the Eisenhower 
administration's partnership“ power policy. 
As part of the partnership, the Eisenhower 

tration adopted a no-new-starts 
Policy on multipurpose power development 
Projects which was not relaxed until 1960 
and which was dented, but not broken, by 
efforts of Democratic Senators and Congress- 
men from the Columbia region. Coupled 
With the no-new-starts policy was a slow- 
of construction schedules on dams al- 
ready being built. 

The Dalles Dam was to be completed in 
1957; it was not fully in operation until 

mber 1960. Ice Harbor's completion date 
Was August 1958; in actuality, it will be fully 
Producing this year. Three other lower 
Shake River dams—Lower Monumental, 
Little Goose, and Lower Granite—were to be 
n operation in 1961-62 and 1963, respec- 
tively: there is no firm schedule for their 
Sompletion. Two upper Snake projects— 

Pper and Lower Scriver Creek—were sched- 
Uled for 1957 and 1958 completion; they are 
Not even authorized. 

Priest Rapids was deauthorized and a two- 

Project is currently under construction. 
This will result in a loss of 2 million acre- 
eet of storage and cheaper Federal power for 
Ustrial expansion. John Day was delayed 
by the administration under its partnership 
Policy and will not be ready for full produc- 
m until 1968. 
lis Canyon was a major victim of the 
berment of the comprehensive plan 
by the Eisenhower administration. Despite 
à tremendous fight by organized labor, public 
er, rural electric cooperatives, and farm 
8foups through the National Hells Canyon 
Association and liberals in Congress, the Fetl- 
Power Commission in 1955 issued a 
license to Idaho Power Co. for construction 
Sf three lesser dams in the reservoir area of 
High Helis Canyon. The decision was sus- 
tained by the U.S. Supreme Court. Legisla- 
i to authorize the high dam, after pass- 
Ng the Senate, died in the House Interior 
ttee in 1958. 
Two other major elements of the compre- 
hensive plan are in danger. The great Para- 
dise storage site on the Clark Fork in Mon- 
tana has been for years threatened by the 

Ontana Power Co.'s application to build two 

€rior projects at Buffalo Rapids sites which 
te ld lose most of the storage and power po- 
Heo in the same fashion as it was lost at 

eus Canyon. 

In the great dark gorge of the middle 
Shake, a momentous struggle is being waged 

er whether the mighty Nez Perce project 
= Some alternative or alternatives should 

constructed and who should do the build- 
tus This issue is further complicated by 
© effect of high dams on migratory salm- 
t fingerlings on their way to the ocean 
Tom the tributary spawning beds. The 
and Salmon Rivers in this area ac- 
aunt for a great proportion of the region's 
unual salmon and steelhead runs. This 
involved not only States, publicly and 
vately owned utilities, and the Federal 
bron ment in a confused battle, but it has 
ught commercial fish interests and con- 
Servationists storming into the fray. 

The Corps of Army Engineers in its 1948 
tomprehensive plan proposed the combina- 

n of Hells Canyon and Nez Perce for full 
Ri essing of the middle Snake and Salmon 
Cay Because of the fish problem, Hells 

nyon was to be constructed immediately 
and Nez Perce, located downstream from 
Hells Canyon, ultimately, when further re- 
f might result in adequate fish passage 
cilities for high dams. 
he 1953 the Bureau of Reclamation recom- 

ended an alternative to Nez Perce to be 
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built at Mountain Sheep site, located a few 
miles upstream. The Bureau later, however, 
abandoned a High Mountain Sheep project 
because of unsatisfactory site conditions and 
instead emerged with a two-dam plan—a 
run-of-the-river project at Mountain Sheep, 
and a medium-sized storage project further 
up the Snake at Pleasant Valley. 

The private utilities thereupon moved into 
the picture. The Pacific Northwest Power 
Co., a generating combination composed of 
four of the largest companies in the region— 
the Washington Water Power, Pacific Power 
& Light, Montana Power and Portiand Gen- 
eral Electric Cos. —applied to the Federal 
Power Commission in 1955 for a license to 
construct the Mountain Sheep and Pleasant 
Valley projects. 

Opposition from the National Hells Can- 
yon Association and its major components 
of organized labor, public power, farm and 
rural electric cooperatives, once more made 
itself felt before the FPC. 

On January 20, 1958, the Federal Power 
Commission denied the Pacific Northwest 
Power Cos application for the same basic 
reasons that it should have used but did not 
in the Hells Canyon proceedings. 

“It is readily apparent * * * that any 
combination of projects which includes Nez 
Perce is consistently superior to any com- 
bination of projects which does not include 
Nez Perce,” the FPC order said. 

There the matter rested until the Corps of 
Army Engineers, under a directive from the 
Senate Public Works Committee, issued a 
revised review report of development of the 
Columbia in 1958, just 10 years after publi- 
cation of its historic document. 

The corps’ major water plan consists of 17 
projects. It would by 1985 add 22.5 million 
acre-feet of usable storage and 3.2 million 
kilowatts of installed hydropower capacity 
and be capable, together with the 10.5 mil- 
lion acre-feet of upstream storage now in 
operation, of controlling a flood of the dimen- 
sions of the largest on record. 

In addition to power and flood control, 
the 1958 review plan provided for extension 
of navigation on the Columbia and Snake 
Rivers, another 4 million acres of new ir- 
rigated land, enhanced recreation, fish and 
wildlife protection and pollution abatement. 

The 1958 major water plan lowers power 
development sights. The 1948 Army review 
report called for 12 million kilowatts of Fed- 
eral power installed by 1970 at the latest. 
The 1958 review report calls for only 10 mil- 
lion kilowatts installed Féderal capacity by 
1985 and has scaled down the river's 34 mil- 
lion kilowatt hydropower potential to an 
ultimate 13.2 million kilowatt practical 
potential. 

If the projects in the major water plan 
are all constructed, it will be possible to 
control floods to the size of the greatest on 
record, which occurred in 1894. This would 
be the principal achievement." The projects 
reasonably sure of construction, with one or 
two exceptions, are higher-cost, lower-volume 
power producers. Moreover, the corps’ fu- 
ture powerload assumptions indicate that 
the region will in the next few years depend 
upon higher-cost steam generation; rather 
than hydro. These two factors would inevi- 
tably bring about a substantial increase in 
regional power rates to all classes of con- 
sumers. 

The effect of the 1958 review report was to 
accentuate the divisions between groups sup- 
porting Federal multipurpose development 
since the days of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
These divisions had arisen out of 8 years of 
abandonment of Federal leadership in the 
region and the rush to non-Federal utilities 
to fill the vacuum. It also opened the door 
for another attempt to control lower Hells 
Canyon by the Pacific Northwest Power Co., 
which had been turned back at Pleasant 
Valley by the FPC decision denying its 
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Mountain Sheep-Pleasant Valley license ap- 
Plication. 

In March 1959, the Pacific Northwest Power 
Co. applied to the FPC for a license to con- 
struct the Army's proposed High Mountain 
Sheep project. In March 1960, just prior to 
the Commission's scheduled Washington 
hearings on the project, the Washington 
Public Power Supply System, a group of 16 
public utility districts, applied for an FPC 
license to build the Nez Perce project. The 
Commission consolidated the hearings on 
both applications, since the two projects are 
mutually exclusive. The proceedings have 
been in progress since the fall of 1960. 

There is no doubt that the action by the 
16 Washington public utility districts, aug- 
mented by 40 other municipalities, rural 
electric cooperatives, and consumer-owned 
utilities in Oregon, Idaho, and Washingtor, 
prevented PNPC from walking away unop- 
posed with a license for a project which 
would produce much less power and create a 
smaller storage potential. Power produced 
under the PNPC proposal would, in all prob- 
ability, be higher-cost power. 

Nez Perce would be ultimately the biggest 
power dam in the Western Hemisphere, ex- 
ceeding present installed capacity at Grand 
Coulee by over a million kilowatts. 

The problem of fish is identical at both 
the High Mountain Sheep and Nez Perce 
sites, except that the fish run on Salmon 
River is greater than the fish run above the 
mouth of the Salmon on the Snake. The 
public group has earmarked $28 million for 
upstream and downstream fish passage fa- 
cilities. PNPC had been unwilling to pre- 
sent its fish passage designs or cost estimates 
to the Federal Power Commission and only 
recently agreed reluctantly to do so. 

Passage for fish proceeding downstream 
is the key to the situation, as the main risk 
has been the destruction of fingerlings 
caught in the turbines of the dam. Re- 
search toward meeting this problem is prom- 
ising, although still inconclusive. 

Of immediate interest to labor 
is the full-scale resumption of the Federal 
muitipurpose water development 
on a scale commensurate with the need for 
its stimulus. to the region’s economy. The 
Federal p as it now stands is only 
what is left of the dams studied, proposed, 
authorized and constructed during the 
Roosevelt-Truman administrations. The 
last of these—John Day—will be completed 
in 1968. A firm new schedule of dam build- 
ing is a priority matter. 

Nonpower land and water development 
problems and needs also offer a challenge. 
Flood control goals must be met before popu- 
lation and industry growth make desirable 
storage sites economically unfeasible because 
of added costs of relocation. 

Fish and wildlife resources must be hus- 
banded and enhanced. Labor has pointed 
out that the goal of the region is both fish 
and power, not a continuation of the frus- 
tration of fish versus power. Reservoir areas 
can foster non-migratory-fish resources, 
just as adequate fish facilities can preserve 
and even enchance migratory fish runs. 
Use of inland water navigation can be quad- 
rupled in a few years if storage to control 
the river during lowflow stages, plus chan- 
nel improvements, are included in water de- 
velopment programs needed now. 

Range, crop and forest land conservation 
has suffered during the overshadowing strug- 
gle for control of the mighty power store- 
house of the Columbia. The vast recrea- 
tional potential of the region can add hun- 
dreds and millions of dollars to the region's 
economy and enjoyment to millions if it is 
adequately and rapidly developed. 

The present ruinous fight for pogsession 
of the great upstream storage sites between 
the privately and publicly owned utilities 
must stop. Neither can develop and operate 
an integrated system of multipurpose proj- 
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ects. Neither can produce power at costs 
that will attract industry in large volume to 
the region. Too many utility groups are al- 
ready trying to seize the water resources 
that should be developed according to an 
overall plan. There are 25 different entities, 
ranging from the big Federal engineering 
and construction agencies—the bureau and 
the corps—to small combinations of rural 
electric tives. 

The situation calls for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to reassume the leadership in the 
great task of harnessing the Columbia and 
other river systems and to abandon the de- 
structive no-new-starts policy in multi- 
purpose water development programs. It 
must move toward basic reorganization of 
Federal resources agencies to eliminate du- 
plication and waste and aim toward the 
goal of establishing regional development 
agencies in the Columbia and other river 
basins, employing the TVA principle of uni- 
fied administration of land and water re- 
sources. 

In no area in the land is this kind of 
approach more necessary than in the Colum- 
bia Basin, where 8 years of turning back 
the conservation clock has resulted in the 
kind of anarchy on the river that can do 
irremedial harm not only to the region but 
to the Nation. 


Here’s How Bay City, Mich., Is Building 
Debt-Free Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr. Speaker, to- 
day one of the principal legislative sub- 
jects under discussion is Federal aid to 
education. Many Members of Congress 
feel that solving local classroom needs 
can be done without outside interven- 
tion in the majority of instances. 

My hometown of Bay City, Mich., is 
one of the best examples. of building 
debt-free schools at the local level on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. 

In that connection I would recom- 
mend that my colleagues read how we in 
Bay City have accomplished this. The 
following article appeared in a widely 
distributed publication entitled Amer- 
ica’s Progress Through Voluntary Ac- 
tion”: 

Here's How Bar Crry, Mick. Is BUILDING 
DEBT-FREE Schools 

In 8 of the last 10 years, the people of Bay 

City, Mich., have built 11 new school build- 
ings—and paid for them with cash on the 
line. 
In the next 4 years, five old schools still in 
use will be demolished. Their replace- 
ments—new, modern structures—will have 
been paid for when each is finished. 

Since 1950, Bay City's two high schools 
have been vastly improved and expanded. 
The city’s 39-year-old junior college has 
gotten more facilities. Extra classrooms 
have been added to a number of the 11 new 
buildings as need arose. There is no bonded 
indebtedness. 

This remarkable record of a community 
caring for its own school needs is the result 
of Bay, City's 15-year pay-as-you-build pro- 
gram. 

It has meant the spending of $5,781,785— 
$4,578,019 of that amount for new schools 
and $1,203,766 for additions and improve- 
ments to buildings. 
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All from local resources. What's even 
more distinguishing is that fact that 952 
percent of the total spent came from local 
taxes. Only 3.3 percent was derived from 
State matching funds and only 1.5 percent 
was miscellaneous income, mostly from 
school-owned property. 

What has happened and is happening in 
the little city of 55,000 population, situated 
a mile or so up the Saginaw River before it 
empties into Saginaw Bay on Lake Huron, 
demonstrates that where there is sound 
planning and spirited leadership, schools can 
be financed and built locally with no need of 
outside intervention. 

Foresight preceded planning. The former 
came during the forties when projections 
showed a coming 35 percent enrollment in- 
crease within a few years. 

Ten of Bay City’s fifteen elementary 
schools were from 60 to 75 years old. Most 
of the buildings constituted fire hazards, 
were poorly lighted, poorly heated, and gen- 
erally lacking in facilities demanded for an 
efficient education program. Many were 
already overcrowded. 

Earlier, proposed bond issues for new 
buildings failed miserably in two separate 
elections. Public interest was visibly lacking. 

Hurting with need schoo] officials sought 
out members of the business community in 
1944. The Bay City Chamber of Commerce 
responded, one prominent member becoming 
chairman of a citizens’ committee. 

The committee endorsed a relatively 
modest 2-mill extra tax levy, to run for 5 
years, and got busy selling the program to 
voters of the school district. 

VICTORY SCORED 

To the surprise of many the proposition 
was approved. The Bay City Times declared 
it was because the citizens’ committee and 
its chairman “worked tirelessly in order that 
every voter become fully and accurately 
acquainted with every conceivable phase, 
angle and possibility of the entire program.” 

The 2-mill levy produced $120,000 annually. 
What with war-created shortages and build- 
ing restrictions, no new buildings went up. 
Some money was spent for urgently needed 
repairs, certain enlargements were made to 
the high schools, but the balance of the 
funds accumulated. 


NEEDS STILL UNMET 


As 1949 approached, Bay City still faced 
the prospect of sorely needed new classrooms, 
in fact, an almost totally new school plant. 
School board trustees soberly counted the 
modest amount of money in the till. 

One day, early in 1949, the Bay City Cham- 
ber of Commerce was asked to call a meeting 
of business leaders. The request came from 
the city’s newly engaged school superin- 
tendent about whom rumors marked as an 
aggressive, new-idea man with an unstaid 
approach to education. 

The word got out that he and the school 
board would seek the backing of businessmen 
for a broad, sweeping and costly new school 
program, Enroute to the meeting, the busi- 
ness leaders’ attitudes ranged from wary to 
one (the newspaper editor) of disgruntled 
doubt. 

SCOPE OF PROPOSAL 

When the proposal was lald before them 
it called for scrapping of the old elementary, 
junior and senior high school system and a 
reorganization into three dimensions: pri- 
mary, intermediate and high school. 

For the new system, the plan proposed the 
construction of 15 to 19 new community ele- 
mentary schools, designated “K-4" schools 
for kindergarten through fourth grade; a 
number of new intermediate schools to be 
called “S-8" schools, housing the fifth 
through eighth grades; additional shops, 
music rooms, cafeteria, gymnasium and ath- 
letic field facilities for the high schools. All 
to be done in 15 years. 
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Before the meeting participants caught 
their breaths, the cost and method of finant- 
ing the program were thrust forward: x 

An estimated $3,500,000 “pay-as-you-g9 
total outlay to be raised through a special 4- 
mill tax, or from $4 levied annually on 
thousand of assessable property valuation. 

There was no way of stopping the 
ment rise, the business leaders were told, the 
pupil load was on an upsurge. In the high 
schools alone, the 1949 total of 2,515 would 
burgeon out to 4,200 by 1962. 

(This was an accurate forecast, Of Bay 
City’s total school population of 10,718 to- 
day, there are 4,198 young people in the high 
schools). 

Convinced of the worth and need of the 
program, the business leaders assented, £°° 
ing a step farther and naming a 34-member 
citizens’ advisory committee to carry the 
fight to the people for approval of the 4-mill 
levy, “K-4; 5-8 Plan.” 

THE COMMITTEE MOBILIZES 


A banker assumed the chairmanship. His 
lieutenants were merchants, attorneys, man- 
ufacturers, ship builders, insurance sales- 
men, dentists, doctors, food processors and 
others, named to subcommittees charged 
with fundraising, publicity, speaking ap- 
pearances, meeting promotions and other 
projects. 

Restful weekends disappeared for thes® 
men. Saturdays became planning on 
days of the citizens’ advisory committee. 
Donations were sought and 64.000 quickly 
came in from a number of firms to pay ad- 
vertising and promotional expense. 

On a Sunday morning in May; the Bay 
City Times announced to the people that the 
4-mill levy would be submitted to their vote 
in little more than a month hence. 

The once doubtful newspaper editor 
turned loose photographers and reporters to 
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schools, dark classrooms, almost primi 
sanitary facilities. The intent was tO 
awaken the people. 


SPREADING THE MESSAGE 


Meanwhile, businessmen hit a planned 
public speaking trail, appearing at PTA's, be- 
fore civic clubs, community groups and over 
the town’s radio station wavelength. 

Full page newspaper advertisements. 
bought and paid for by cooperating business 
firms, thundered arguments for the “K-* 
5-8 Plan“ and for Better Schools for a Bet- 
ter Bay City.” 

There was special attention given the city’s 
large Catholic and Lutheran population. 


_ More than 6,800 children are enrolled in B&Y 


City’s parochial schools. 

Great stress was laid on the proposed 
KA schools as a valuable adjunct to each 
neighborhood, to be made available for com- 
munity meetings and social events, with f8- 
cilities open to all. No discernible opposi- 
tion developed, but instead, support came 
from spokesmen in the parochial community: 

After a full-page election eve advertise- 
ment by the citizens’ committee exhorted: 
“It Is Up To You Tomorrow,” Bay Citys 
people went to the polls. 

A RESOUNDING TRIUMPH 

The result was a thumping 3-to-1 majority 
for 15 years of extra taxes to build schools 
the first (a “K-4") going up in 1950-51, and 
the other 10 coming along at regular inter- 
vals. 


Rising costs for buildings and equipment 
have not dented the program. The 
value of property in Bay City was $65,225,000 
when the program was voted, but equalized 
valuation has caused the base to rise 
sharply to a present-day total of $161,205,000- 

The fortunate Bay City schools’ take from 
the 4-mill levy reached $561,000 last year, * 
heavy increase over the first year's return 
from the lower tax base. 

Still active and interested in the school 
system in the best watchdog sense is the 
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Citizens’ advisory committee and the Bay 
City Chamber of Commerce, making certain 
that there are classrooms, built well and 
economically, for the growing number of 
children of the city and in newly developed 
Suburbs. 

And all this Bay City has accomplished for 
its school children despite an economic sit- 
Uation in the area which a Federal Govern- 
Ment agency has defined as depressed. 


Need for Long Beach Naval Hospital 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ferees of both bodies of Congress meet 
tomorrow on the military construction 
&uthorization bill. One of the items in 
dispute is the Long Beach Naval Hospi- 

. Fortunately a writer with consider- 
able skill has been familiar with the 
Medical needs of the naval service in 
the area of the proposed hospital for 
over a quarter of a century. She is Vir- 
ginia Kelly, wife of a retired naval of- 

r. Her compelling résumé of the 
acute need to be filled by the proposed 
Construction appeared in a column car- 
Tied by the Long Beach Press Telegram 
and other newspapers on May 18. It is 
as follows: 

Ir You Want Navy HOSPITAL Here, WRITE 

SENATOR RUSSELL 


(By Virginia Kelly) 

It would be helpful if active duty and re- 
service men and their dependents 
Would write immediately to Senator RICHARD 
RUSSELL, chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee; requesting him to ap- 
Prove the authorization for construction of 

the Long Beach Naval Hospital this year. 

Letters should be brief and pertinent, set- 

forth the individual hardships stem- 
ming from the lack of a naval hospital in 
the Long Beach area. 

The second ranking Senator in seniority, 
Senator Russi. Democrat of Georgia, is a 
man of vast experience and legislative abil- 
ity. He is a compassionate man, but he is 

Noted for his thrift. He feels a tremen- 
dous responsibility in his capacity as Armed 
Services Committee chairman for the de- 
fense of this country and for the proper allo- 
Cation of military installations and funds. 
Senator Russeut has told Senator ENGLE that 

has an open mind and is willing to hear 
arguments on behalf of the hospital. 

Throughout the years, legislators of both 
Parties from California have worked to- 
Sether for the hospital in the most exem- 
Plary way. These include Representative 

Hosmer, Republican of Long Beach- 
Lakewood, Representative CLYDE DOYLE, 
Democrat, and Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, 
Republican, and Senator Cram ENGLE, 

Ocrat, a member of the Armed Services 

ttee. 

Senator Russet and Representative CARL 
Vinson, chairman of the House Armed Serv- 

Committee, and their committees have 
always been above the taint of political 
expediency. 

Senator RusseLL's reluctance to approve 
the hospital this year is based, in part, be- 
Cause he has believed the military services 
are unwilling to use the hospitals of another 
Service and because he has thought the hos- 
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pital requirements could be met by the use 
of avallable hospital beds in other areas. 
He also has been critical that the Navy did 
not protest in 1950 the re-assignment of the 
Long Beach Naval Hospital to the Veterans 
Administration. 

In 1950, this reporter was one of the per- 
sons who entreated the Navy to make a fight 
for the hospital. The Navy's official position 
was that to protest an Executive order would 
be insubordination. Privately, this reporter 
was told by some that the Defense Secretary 
had told them to keep quiet. 

In the Senate debate May 8, Senator ENGLE 
stated bluntly that the Navy did not make a 
good case for the hospital (including their 
1950 meek acceptance of the hospital trans- 
fer). At Seriator ENGLE’'s Insistence recently 
the Navy's 1931 presentation was rephrased 
and reemphasized. 

During the May 8 debate Senator KucHEL 
made a strong case for the Long Beach Naval 
Hospital which was so felicitously phrased 
that Senator RUSSELL said it was moving to 
him and his entire committee. 

Both of the California Senators made 
vallant efforts for the hospital during the 
debate. 

Recently Representative Hosmer urged 
the.Long Beach community to write and wire 
the Senators on behalf of the hospitals. This 
was helpful in informing and inspiring the 
Senators. 

In a further presentation of facts over the 
years, there was a period when the Navy 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery did not 
favor a Long Beach Naval Hospital because 
they preferred to develop the hospital facill- 
ties in San Diego. 

Had BuMed and the entire Navy been ag- 
gressive throughout the years, a Long Beach 
Naval Hospital would now be in existence. 

For over 25 years, this reporter has been 
familiar with the Long Beach Navy medical 
care for dependents. As a young bride I 
lived in Long Beach when there was no Navy 
hospital and only minimal outpatient care 
for dependents. I know what it is to sit for 
4 to 6 hours with influenza and a high tem- 
perature in a drafty corridor in a Navy clinic 
awaiting care. I also know what it is to be 
alone and ill at home without care because 
there was no hospital and no doctor avall- 
able for house visits. 

During these years also, I was a Navy Re- 
lief volunteer worker and knew the tribula- 
tions of Navy families. 

After the Long Beach Naval Hospital was 
reassigned in 1950, many retired and active 
duty military men and their dependents 
wrote me. At one time, I prepared a sizable 
file of these letters and sent them to Robert 
B. Anderson (then Navy Secretary). 

Those who have been the greatest sufferers 
throughout the years have been those most 
deserving of aid: the ill, the elderly, depend- 
ents, widows and orphans of servicemen. 

This is in direct violation of the teachings 
of Christ and—in fact, of thé concepts of all 
civilized persons. For years, this reporter 
has plucked at the coat sleeves of Defense 
Secretaries, Navy Secretaries, Navy Surgeons 
General, Chiefs of Naval Operations, and 
members of the Armed Services Committees 
of Congress. It is difficult to penetrate the 
consciousness of harassed and busy men 
who are trying to prevent a communistic 
holocaust and who are striving to stretch 
dollars when the U.S. budget is in the red. 

What is the answer? Never to give up 
trying, never to be discouraged. Freeborn 
citizens must always exercise their basic 
freedom, the right to petition their Congress 
and the President and his advisers. 

While the Long Beach Naval Hospital mat- 
ter is pending, two other situations need 
light and heat: the first is equalization of 
pay of retired personnel in ratio with the 
pay of active duty officers. Letters to Sena- 
tor RusseLL might help. 

Secondly, it is imperative that pensions 
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should be properly adjusted for the small 
and unfortunate group of service widows 
whose husbands died before there was legis- 
lation which enabled military men to trans- 
fer some of their pensions to their wives. 
The poverty of some of these women is 
pitiable. 

No one speaks for them. Everyone has 
forgotten them. It would be an admirable 
civic undertaking if the city of Long Beach 
and its citizens were to work to right this 
injustice just as groups adopt orphans in 
Korea and elsewhere, 


There are 500 beds needed in this 
joint service facility and the need there- 
fore has been calculated as follows: 


Service | Strength ! Beds 
Navy and Marine Corps | 36, 000 1310 
Air Force sagi 20 
. 30 
Dependents and retire 
zr *90 


Bureau of Medicine and Surgery records show 94 por 
10,000 servicemen are hospitulized each day. Thus, of 
38,000 servicemen, 338 will be hospitalized daily. In the 
above table this has been reduced to 310 to account for 

of 28 men estimated to be on leave from the 
hospital uring the final recovery stages. 
À aS sient reer deine go p gross capacity of 402 
mis is req 8 ma ntaining an avernge 
1 310. AE 4 
partment of Defense irected Navy to provide 
50 beds in this hospital to accommodate March Air Force 
Baso patients in need of specialized care for orthopedics, 
urology, and major surgery. ‘This is to obviate the neces- 
sity to provide such ties and staffing at March Air 
ort — A hospital at Fort M 
0 rmy hospital at Fort MacArthur 
can be disestablished on the avallubility of these 50 beds 
at this joint service facility, effecting a net savings to the 
Government. 
‘These 90 beds essentially represent the difference 
between the 310 average daily patientload and the 402- 
ross-bed capacity (92 rounded off at 90) mentioned in 
ote 1. It will, of course, pr f only a small per- 
centage of total overall dopendent and retired 8 
tion requirements. 


Johnson Campaigns in Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, in 
the 1960 election campaign we heard a 
great deal about the tremendous need 
for a new approach in the way the 
United States carries out its responsi- 
bilities in foreign policy. In that con- 
nection I would like to recommend to 
my colleagues the following pertinent 
article which appeared in the Minne- 
apolis Sunday Tribune of May 21: 

JOHNSON CAMPAIGNS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

(By Robert Hewett) 

BANGKOK, :—"All the way with 
LBJ.” Disconcerting echoes of last year's 
familiar campaign slogan kept bobbing up 
last week in the unlikely atmosphere of 
Communist-threatened southeast Asia. 

Vice President Lrnvon B. JOHNSON buzzed 
by jet plane tn and out of four countries 
in 1 week on what he proclaimed several 
times daily was a mission of purpose.” It 
was billed as a factfinding mission. 

The trip also was aimed at reassuring 
America’s weak Asian allies, alarmed at the 
demonstration of U.S. ineptitude in the Lao 
and Cuban debacles, that the new Kennedy 
administration still meant to take a firm 
stand against Communist expansion. 
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But there have been times in South Viet- 
nam, the Philippines, Formosa, and Thai- 
land when it seemed that tireless, grinning. 
handshaking Jonnson was running for of- 
fice again. 

And strange as it may seem at first ex- 
amination, that is exactly what JOHNSON 
was doing in such exotic, faraway cities as 
Saigon, Manila, Taipei and Bangkok. Al- 
ways a canny man to look ahead in politics, 
the tall Texan is already running for presi- 
dent in 1968 as Democratic party successor 
of President Kennedy. 

It was very plain to those accompanying 
the Vice President on his whirlwind tour 
that he is deadly serious about building 
up a public image of himself as an inter- 
national statesman. It is probably natura! 
involving as it did a man steeped in 30 years 
of hard, practical American politics—that 
the tour's frenzied pace and grandiloquent 
oratory often had more of the aspects of a 
combined whistlestop campaign and a party 
convention than of a critical diplomatic 
mission. 

But there is a difference between winning 
hometown votes by flattering everybody in 
sight, especially the local political bosses, 
and presenting a picture of a firm, serious- 
minded United States involved in a fight 
for survival not only for ourselves but also 
for our free world friends and, in a sense, 
dependents. 

Jounson’s folksy politicking smacked a 
little too much of artificiality to come oft 
well, And there is the danger that in por- 
traying the flying tour as a huge diplomatic 
success for American public consumption, 
Jounson will be deluding himself as well as 
lulling the American people into a false 
sense of security. 

It would be unfair to the Vice President 
to give the impression that his every action 
was motivated by building up personal po- 
litical stature. He is a hard-working patriot 
with a keen awareness of the growing Com- 
munist menace in southeast Asia and else- 
where. His schedule and the commitments 
he could make were laid down by the State 
Department and by President Kennedy. 

But having said that, it must be em- 
phasized that the southeast Asian tour 
now being followed by courtesy calls in In- 
dia and Pakistan—did not accomplish 
nearly as much as the claims made in JOHN- 
Son’s speeches, communiques and “back- 
ground briefings.” 

Under the circumstances any dramatic re- 
sults could not be expected. A start has 
been made at restoring anti-Communist 
morale among our uneasy Asian friends. 
Deeds, not words, will determine whether 
communism continues to gain in southeast 
Asia and the main effort must be made by 
the Asians themselves. 

Despite all the talk of mutual friendship 
and defense, there is very real danger that 
Thal leaders may choose a path of neu- 
tralism” because they fear the United States 
will be as ineffective in helping combat 
communism in their country as in neigh- 
boring Laos. 

Filipino leaders, America's closest friends 
in the Orient, also are worried. In South 
Vietnam autocratic President Ngo Dinh 
Diem got what he has been seeking for more 
than a year—more economic aid and more 
money for a larger army, 

It remains to be seen whether he puts 
through much-needed internal reforms to 
popularize his Government, and Johnson 
certainly got carried away by his own ora- 
tory when he compared Diem to George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and Winston 
Churchill 

Johnson paid the same sort of public 
adulation to Gen. Chiang Kai-shek in For- 
mosa and, on behalf of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, pledged as much or more sup- 
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port than Chiang got from the Eisenhower 
administration. 

The cheering receptions for JOHNSON in 
South Vietnam and Formosa—complete 
with banners and friendship slogans—were 
Government mobilized demonstrations. 
And it is doubtful that Jonnsox's deter- 
mined lessons in handshaking and crowds, 
aimed at showing Diem and Chiang how to 
conduct American style politicking, will 
have much effect on getting those two aloof 
personalities closer to the masses. 

In Thailand JoHNSoN’s own person-to- 
person pregram proved to be pretty much of 
a flop. Thai officials gave him a cool, cor- 
rect welcome and JoHNsoN’s few efforts to 
shake hands with roadside bystanders were 
met mainly with bewllderment. 

Photos may look good in American news- 
papers. But Vice President JOHNSON 
won't have much encouraging news from 
his factfinding mission to report to Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
consistently felt that the subject of edu- 
cation could best be continued solely 
at the State level and I am very pleased 
to note that the majority of the informed 
correspondents from my district seem to 
agree. During last fall's campaign, this 
issue was clearly drawn with my oppo- 
nent, who strongly favored all proposals 
of the New Frontier, including Federal 
aid. At that time, the segregation issue 
was apparent but religion and private 
schools had not yet been injected into 
the discussion. The matter of the con- 
stitutionality of aid to private schools 
will no doubt be passed upon by the judi- 
cial branch of the Government, in due 
course. However, the argument that 
Federal aid will not result in the Federal 
control of education has obviously fallen 
by the wayside even before the program 
has left the ground. Such recent de- 
velopments have confirmed my original 
suspicions and I feel that these are but 
a few of the many problems that are 
bound to arise at the Washington level. 

Another question in my mind is just 
what does constitute aid,“ as none of 
the current proposals provides for an 
equal return on New York State’s con- 
tribution to the program; in fact, one 
of the formulas shows that our residents 
will pay as much as $2.90 in Federal taxes 
to get back 81. I regret that consider- 
able confusion exists as to just who is 
supposed to benefit from such aid.“ 

Whenever such subjects arise in con- 
nection with Federal legislation, my re- 
spect for the Founding Fathers and the 
Constitution is renewed, and I am again 
impressed by the fact that certain issues 
may properly be handled in Washington 
while others belong at the local level. 
Education is one of the latter, and in 
my opinion, our several States are en- 
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tirely capable of handling the situation 
as the occasion may arise. 


One of my informed constituents has 
very ably commented in the following 
manner: 

R. D. 11, Kerr Roap, 
Rhinebeck, N. V., May 16, 1961. 

The fallacious phrase “separation 
church and state,” regarding Federal aid to 
education is realized. This erroneous inter- 
pretation of the Constitution and first 
amendment is a political gimmick. An argu- 
ment over religion and ald to nonpublic 
schools overcasts the true aspects of Ken- 
nedy's Federal aid bill. 

We now look at the education bill in its 
true form. Americans do not want Federal 
aid. Why? Since 1945, we have built 550,000 
classrooms costing approximately $19 bil- 
lion; practically all of it ralsed by townships, 
towns, and cities. This provided accommo- 
dations for over 15 million pupils while the 
increase during that same period was only 
10 million. During the 1950's, our school 
population increased by 38 percent, while 
our cash expenditure for education incre 
by 124 percent. We have proved that with- 
out Federal help we have the ability and 
willingness to build needed schools, Fur- 
ther, present census figures show the rate 
of increase or new pupils will begin to drop 
by 1965. The pressure of growth upon 
schools,” states the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, will be far less heavy 
in the 1960's than it was in the past 10 
years.” ; 

Who wants Federal aid? The National 
Education Association, one of the most 
potent lobbies in Washington, and other in- 
fluential groups such as the AFL-CIO and 
bureaucrats in the Federal Department of 
Health Education and Welfare, Many Mem- 
bers of Congress are politically indebted 
these groups. We have reached a disastrous 
situation in which unscrupulous individuals 
and greedy politicians are using our educa- 
tional system for personal gains. These pro- 
Federal aid groups have flooded us with 
school shortage and insufficient teachers and 
salaries propaganda for so long that we are 
inclined to agree if we do not inform our- 
selves with the truth. One example of NEA'S 
propaganda; NEA and the Kennedy admin- 
istration have us believe we desperately need 
more teachers and much better pay for 
them. The truth is, teachers’ salaries paid 
by localities and States have nearly 
doubled—up 99.8 percent during the past 10 
years. Also, the number of teachers has in- 
creased by 47.6 percent in the past 10 years. 
while the school enrollment has inc 
only 44.9 percent, 

Since there is no comparable lobby to 
check adverse statements and to defend the 
taxpayer, it is extremely difficult for us to 
arrive at the truth. It is evident, however. 
that we can no longer have a passive inter- 
est in the affairs of our local, State, and 
Federal Government. When unethical prac- 
tices, political gimmicks, and personal gain 
enter our country's educational system & 
national chaos results. Our American edu- 
cational system is the criteria for maintain- 
ing our country's democracy and heritage. 

We must read all pamphlets and news- 
papers, covering every aspect of the pro- 
posed Federal aid to education. Once estab- 
lishing the truth of this matter, it is our 
duty as able citizens to relay the facts to 
our neighbors and spokesmen of our com- 
munity, State, and Nation. Will our Govern- 
ment be of the people, by the people, and for 
the people; or of, by, and for a handful of 
powerful bureaucrats? 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. New, R. MANSFIELD. 
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J.F.K. Faces Devastating Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I enclose an editorial by Roscoe 

ond which appeared in the Sioux 
City (Iowa) Journal, of May 17, 1961: 
Ricurs VERSUS THE SourH—J.F.K. 
Faces DEVASTATING DILEMMA 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The sweeping new civil rights bills, intro- 
duced in Congress by two leading Demo- 
Crats, Representative EMANUEL CELLER, of 
New York, and Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, of 
Pennsylvania, confront the Kennedy admin- 
istration with a delicate and perhaps, a 
devastating dilemma. 

If President Kennedy falls to give this 
new civil rights legislation strong support at 

Session of Congress he will be aban- 
doning specific pledges of the campaign and 
Party platform. He will also be pulling the 
rug from under the two Members of Con- 
Fress he appointed to act for him. 

If the Kennedy administration does put 
its full weight behind the six new civil 
Tights bills, then the President runs the 
risk that he will destroy the carefully con- 
trived operation of the White House to win 
More and more southern Democratic sup- 
Port for the Kennedy program. Without 
— gain in Southern support, much of 

. Kennedy's legislative program would be 
in limbo today. 

Thus it will take fantastically delicate 

uvering for the President to avert the 
Most devastating consequences. 

Take the House vote on the minimum 
Wage law, which in the end gave the Presi- 
dent almost exactly what he asked. It was 
— to 196. Without the votes of 32 out of 

ern Democrats, the President's bill 
Would have lost. 
Rosen, several Southern States the White 
th use even got a majority of the delega- 
co 5 of 9 members from Alabama, 5 of 
1 from Tennessee, 8 of 12 from North Caro- 
na. 5 of 8 from Louisiana. 

e President knows full well that if the 
White House puts its prestige and power 
behind the Clark-Celler civil rights bills, this 
*outhern support would drop radically—al- 
Most certainly below the point absolutely 
needed for administration success. 

e reason is that the Clark-Celler bills 
add greatly to the powers of the Federal 

ernment to enforce civil rights. 

It would seem to me that the only freedom 
dr maneuver open to Mr. Kennedy is timing. 

Would like to delay civil rights legisla- 
tion until next year, while Attorney General 
ennedy sees what headway he can make by 
rigorous endorsement of present laws. 
order to measure Mr. Kennedy's prob- 


lem let's take a look at two questions he has 


to answer. How committed is the President 
to the Clark-Celler bills? 

the campaign Senator Kennedy pledged 
civil rights bills which will implement the 
Dledges of the Democratic platform.” 
The Clark-Celler bills accomplish this end. 
In introducing them, Clank and CELLER are 
carrying out their assignment by Mr. Ken- 
nedy after the Los Angeles convention to 
draft and introduce the bills. 

They have done so in response to Mr. 
Kennedy's September 1, 1960 statement that 
„e Will seek the enactment” of these bills 

early” in the next Congress. 


But when the bills were introduced in 
Congress this week, there was no visible 
support from the White House. The Asso- 
ciated Press reported Senator CLARK and 
Representative CELLER as not attempting to 
explain President Kennedy's silence.” 

The President's silence is explained by the 
fact that he needs every single vote among 
the Southern Democrats he can get. Very 
little of his program would be law today 
without this increased southern support. 
The rest of his program will have little 
chance of becoming law unless this support 
keeps up. 


Editorial Support for Tax Exemptions or 
Tax Credits for Educational Expenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I introduced three bills to approve 
either an increased exemption or a tax 
credit for college expenses. 

There is considerable support for this 
approach in the area I represent as evi- 
denced by two editorials which were in 
spontaneous response to the introduc- 
tion of these bills. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that the editorial from the Cedar 
Rapids (Iowa) Gazette, “Best Kind of 
Federal Aid,“ and the one from the 
Washington (Iowa) Evening Journal, 
“SCHWENGEL Offers a Workable Plan on 
Education,” be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

Brest KIND OF FEDERAL Arp 


Congressman FRED ScHWENGEL of Iowa's 
First District has renewed his fight for the 
best kind of Federal aid to education pos- 
sible—if Congress would only enact it. We 
are talking about laws which would permit 
those who are financing college educations 
for children or wards to deduct legitimate 
expenses for this purpose when filling out 
Federal income tax returns. 

Representative SCHWENGEL has introduced 
again three bills designed to give the folks 
at home some tax relief along this line. One 
bill would increase personal exemption from 
$600 to $1,000 for each full-time student, 
taxpayer, spouse of dependent paying col- 
lege expenses. The others would authorize 
tax credit for certain educational expenses 
including tuition, fees, charges and required 
textbooks, as well as board, lodging, and 
transportation. 

We have long been an advocate of this 
type of aid as the best kind the Federal 
Government could offer. It meets all the 
requirements that might be established for 
an aid program. Moreover, it has a built-in 
answer for the church-state problem at the 
national level since each taxpayer could 
claim credit for college expenses no matter 
where his son, daughter or ward attended 
college. 

Finally, the money would go farther for 
it wouldn't have to go through the shrink- 
age process of being sent to Washington 
and appropriated by Congress to be doled 
out formula-wise as concocted by that 
branch of Government. 

This is so simple that probably it has 
little chance for acceptance by Con 
at least not until the home folk make their 
voices heard by letting Congress know that 
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it’s not so simple that the fellow who's 
paying the college expenses—and, not so 
incidentally, the congressional salaries as 
well—can't understand it. 


SCHWENGEL OFFERS A WORKABLE PLAN ON 
EDUCATION 


Congressman FRED SCHWENGEL jis trying to 
secure an increased income tax exemption 
for college educational expenses. His pro- 
posals have been introduced in Congress and 
are the result of long study by his own re- 
search team at the State University of Iowa. 

The Congressman would authorize tax 
credits for educational expenses. He would 
provide a credit of $1,000 for each full-time 
student. There would also be credits for 
tuition, fees, required textbooks, board, 
lodging, and transportation—in fact, all the 
essential college costs that the student or 
his parents must meet. 

SCHWENGEL says he believes this is a far 
better answer to the educational problem 
than the administration proposals for var- 
ious types of Federal ald. Ask the parents 
of any college student and you will likely 
get a report that the costs call for heavy 
financial sgcrifice. Tax credits for those 
who face up to this problem should prove 
helpful and popular. 


Greater Boston Young Republican Club 
Opposes Federal Aid for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in an extension of my remarks, 
I include a resolution of the Greater 
Boston Young Republican Club as fol- 
lows: 

At its regular monthly meeting on May 8, 
the Greater Boston Young Republican Club, 
considered to be the second largest east of 
the Mississippi, with a dues-paying member- 
ship of over 600, adopted a resolution placing 
the club on record as unalterably opposed 
to Federal financial aid for school construc- 
tion, teachers’ salaries, or general public edu- 
cation. ‘ 

This resolution stating strong opposition 
to any form of general “Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation” was passed after a lengthy discussion 
by a 2-to-1 vote. The resolution in full 
follows: 

“Whereas Federal aid to schools is incon- 
sistent with both our time-honored tradi- 
tion of State and local responsibility for 
education and the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion; and 

“Whereas no conclusive proof has been 
presented that any emergency exists in the 
area of classroom construction, the 68,000 
current annual locally financed classroom 
construction rate exceeding the projected 
61,000 annual classroom need; and 

“Whereas the main problem in education 
today is one of quality, rather than quan- 
tity, which cannot be solved by Federal fi- 
nancial aid; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government with 
debt and accrued liabilities of $750 billion 
is much less able to finance whatever addi- 
tional educational expenditures may be nec- 
essary than are State and local governments 
with a combined debt of $62 billion; and 

“Whereas it is inevitable, based on past 
Federal aid formulas, that Massachusetts 
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will receive back less than half the tax dol- 
lars sent to Washington to finance any Fed- 
eral aid to education plan, which difference 
the taxpayers of Massachusetts can ill afford 
to donate to other States; 

“We, therefore, being mindful of the in- 
evitable connection between subsidization 
and control, are unalterably opposed to Fed- 
eral financial aid for school construction, 
teachers’ salaries, or general public educa- 
tion.” 


Big Business—That’s Cars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, a new 
angle considering the relationship of 
automobiles to people in the United 
States was brought forcibly to the atten- 
tion of the readers of the Detroit Free 
Press in an article written by Fred Olm- 
sted, the automotive writer for that pa- 
per. The article follows: 

Wortp oF WHEELS—Bic Business—THAT’'s 
Cars 


(By Fred Olmsted) 


If you wanted to move the 7.7 million 
people out of New York’s five boroughs (for 
example, if somebody started pushbutton* 
ing a war), you would have to load an aver- 
age of 5.9 persons in each of the 1,316,665 
available cars. 

In Los Angeles County, you could put 
everybody in the front seat. For with 1.7 
million less population than New York, Los 
Angeles County has nearly twice as many 
cars (2.5 million versus New York’s 1.3). The 
average: 2.4 persons per car. 

In Denver, the fleeing residents would 
rattle around with only 1.9 per car, lowest 
concentration among the counties with a 
quarter-million or more population. 

Wayne County, too, could transport its 2.6 
million without using the rear seats. Its 
955,497 cars figure out to an average of 2.8 
persons per car. 

Places like Gary, Ind., Louisville, Ky., 
Cincinnati, Syracuse, and Newark would 
have 3.1 persons in each car, which is the 
national average. 

This dispersal of cars is shown in the 1961 
issue of Automotive Facts and Figures, a 
fascinating compilation of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association. . 

Some other intriguing items: 

Fifty-four percent of U.S. cars are 5 years 
old or more. The average truck is 7.6 years 
old. (Which ought to mean a whale of a 
new market for both.) 

Fifty-two percent of auto-driver trips are 
to work or for shopping, nearly 15 percent 
are for social-recreation purposes. 

Fifty-seven percent of aM cars on the road 
have automatic transmissions. 

In the 50 largest cities, 48,094 taxicab 
licenses were issued in 1959. Biggest total, 
New York, 11,870. Detroit, 1,308. 

And if you think there are a lot of other 
drivers to complain about on the road, you're 
right. As of 1959, the total of car, truck, and 
bus drivers was nearly 84.5 million, up nearly 
3 million from the year before. 

Incidentally, the AMA is fond of citing 
such figures as these: 

Twenty-two percent of all retail sales in 
the United States are automotive. This 
amounts to $45 billion. 
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Automotive retail, wholesale, and con- 
nected service business receipts top $93 bil- 
lion, or 18 percent of all such business ac- 
tivity in the country. 

One business in six is automotive and 10.5 
million persons are employed in highway 
transportation business. 

For the first time, more than 75 percent 
of the Nation’s families own at least one 
car, 13.4 percent own more than one. 

Motor vehicle registrations reached a new 
high of 73,897,000, with 61,569,000 cars and 
12,328,000 trucks and buses. 

These vehicles traveled a record 720 billion 
miles in 1960. 

In 1960, another first was chalked up: For 
the first time (with the aid of the compacts) 
more than a million station wagons were sold 
in 1960. This is seven time as many as in 
1950. 

Altogether, factory sales in 1960 included 
6,674,796 cars and 1,194,271 trucks. This 
total of 7,869,271 was second only to 1955. 
Their combined value: $14.4 billion. . 

In achieving this, the industry bought 
nearly $6 billion worth of goods produced by 
other industries, in addition to huge quanti- 
ties of steel, rubber, leather, and other raw 
materials. 

Motor vehicle tax collections were at an 
alltime high of $10.6 billion. Federal ex- 
cise taxes totaled $4.5 billion. Special truck 
taxes were $3 billion. 

The AMA figures that taxes eat up 26 
cents of every dollar of the delivered prices 
on a new car. 

But perhaps the top statistic: The indus- 
try has turned out 185 million motor ve- 
hicles since 1900, or better than one for 
every man, woman, and child now populat- 
ing the United States. 


Teacher Gap Being Closed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
will soon struggle with the Federal aid 
to education proposals and will be faced 
with the usual perverted logic that is 
used by the proponents of these incon- 
sistent and impractical proposals. Be- 
fore the Congress is pressured into 
blindly accepting the false propaganda 
of the forces supporting Federal aid to 
education, it might be well for the Mem- 
bers to study an editorial of Friday, May 
12, in the Chicago Daily News. I re- 
spectfully submit it for the Recorp for 
the enlightenment of my colleagues: 

‘TEACHER GAP BEING CLOSED? 

The evidence continues to mount that the 
much-publicized teacher shortage will be 
overcome within the old-fashioned rules of 
supply and demand. Short supply and heavy 
demand have forced salaries upward and 
otherwise improved the status of teaching 
as a profession. 

One straw in the wind is a survey made at 
Northwestern University showing that no 
less than 41 percent of this year’s graduates 
who have made up their minds about a ca- 
reer are choosing teaching. Engineering 
came in second. 

The figures indicate a 4-percent gain in 
teaching preference in 1 year, and seem to 
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intensify an upward trend already noted. 
Even among the men students, 22 percent 
of those who are decided say they will go 
into teaching. 

The high birth rate insures a big demand 
for teachers for a long time to come. Few 
careers offer more in the way of security and 
stability. Present starting salaries averag- 
ing about $4,800 a year—earned in 10 months 
or less—are higher than women graduates 
can expect in any other field. 

Northwestern’s director of placement, Dr. 
Frank S. Endicott, has added one more sta- 
tistic as a clincher. NU graduates who go 
into teaching, his study proved, get married 
at the same rate as those who choose other 
careers. The old libels about old-maid 
schoolteachers are as outdated as the hoop 
skirt. 

When that news gets around, added to 
the other inducements now being offered 
teachers, we can confidently expect the 
teacher shortage to go the way of the missile 
gap. 


Sante Fe Trail Caravan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the second installment 
of reports being sent to me by Mr. and 
Mrs. Dick Janes, who are the acting 
official reporters for the Santa Fe Trail 
Caravan, presently making its way across 
the great expanse of western Kansas a5 
part of the Kansas centennial celebra- 
tion. The first report was in the RECORD 
of May 17, when the caravan was on the 
trail heading toward Lyons, Karis. Now, 
the caravan has covered more territory, 
and this report takes up from Lyons to 
Sublette: 

Santa Fe TRAIL CARAVAN 


Here we are in Lyons, Kans. This area 
was sought by Francisco de Coronado in 1541. 
A 30-foot granite cross stands west of Lyons 
as a monument to Juan de Padilla, a fol- 
lower of Coronado, who was killed by the 
Indians in this area. Both men are repre- 
sented in this caravan parade. 

A horse-drawn surrey represented by Susan 
Magaffin and Josiah Gregg was the entry 
from Ellinwood, our next stop. After the 
parade we found the townspeople had done 
something a little different. Most of the 
merchants had brought their wares out on 
the sidewalks and they were having a side- 
walk bazaar. There were such items as cow- 
boy shirts, centennial souvenirs, etc. 

The first leg of our journey was coming 
to a close as we arrived in Great Bend for 
the weekend. The parade here was one of 
the longest and drew the largest crowd yet- 
A covered wagon representing Fort Zarah 
was Great Bend's entry in the parade, The 
fort is one of the five still found along the 
old Santa Fe Trail. We were afraid we were 
in for a terrible weekend, with storm warn- 
ings out for a couple of hours. But, despite 
the warning, the Santa Fe Trail Rodeo went 
on as scheduled. One of the caravan mem- 
bers, Buddy Heaton, was featured as one of 
the clowns. All in all-it was a very nice 
rodeo with some of the top animals and cow- 
boys appearing. 
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After a horribly cold and windy weekend 
we awoke to a bright, sunny Monday morn- 
ing. It was such a refreshing sight to look 
Out on the rolling plains of Kansas. After 
a hearty breakfast we were on our way to 
Larned, the sight of Fort Larned. En route 
the caravan ran into an Indian» Raid at 
Pawnee Rock. Indians swarmed down on us 
from every direction. It looked like the 
Indians would overcome us, but even in this 
Modern age the caravans were quick to de- 
fend themselves and soon won out, We 
Made a quick departure for Fort Larned. 
This fort is supposed to be the only intact 
fort left in the Old West. In the caravan 
the fort is represented by a coyered wagon 
drawn by mules. 

When we arrived at Fort Larned, movies 
Were taken of the Cavalry unit from Mission, 
Kans. and of General Custer, portrayed by 
Dave Gastman, from the State of Oregon. 
A delicious lunch was served to us on the 
green in the center of the fort. After that 
We toured the buildings and museum. 

The “Cow Town“ of the Old West was 
Our next stop along the Santa Fe Trail. The 
Boot Hill Stagecoach is the unit which rep- 
resents Dodge City in the caravan, Dodge 
City presented many tourist attractions 
Which kept us busy most of the evening— 
8 Street, Boot Hill, Beeson's Museum, 

Another cold and windy morning greeted 
us today as we prepared to move out for 
Sublette, Kans. Traveling across the plains 
We really felt like the pioneers as we looked 
Out and could see nothing for miles but a 
lonely tree bending with the wind. Grove 

represented a St. Louis fur-trader, 
Sublette, who was the first man to 
a Wagon across the Rocky Mountains. 

Satanta, Kans. is our next stop. It's 

named after Chief Satanta, most dreaded 

of the Kiowa Nation. Of interest in 

Satanta is the Indian Teepee Museum, which 
Indian relics found in this area. 


Comdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr., U.S. Navy, 
Should Be Permitted To Wear His 
Uniform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, this Na- 
tion should be and, I believe, is proud 
Of its men and women in uniform. There 
is no doubt that the members of our 

services are proud of their uni- 

forms. They should be allowed to wear 
them, as detailed in the following article 
Columnist Virginia Kelly from the 
eres Beach Independent-Press-Tele- 


Many Curious Over WHY ASTRONAUT DID 
Nor Wear UNIFORM 
(By Virginia Kelly) 
= America’s astronaut episode was an un- 
Orgettable affair: And here is one of the 
ugs about it which some persons cannot 
Torget: 
the mdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr., U.S. Navy, 
e astronaut, did not wear uniform while 
he was in Washington. 

y of the general public (as well as 
the Military) were astonished and disap- 
Pointed that he was in civilian dress when 

© was decorated by our Commander in 
Chief, President Kennedy, at the White 
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House. Before they came to Washington, 
Commander Shepard’s parents, Colonel 
Shepard, USAR, retired, and Mrs. Shepard 
said they hoped their son would wear his 
uniform. 

President Kennedy gave Commander 
Shepard only the NASA Distinguished Service 
Medal, The President did not award the 
Distinguished Service Medal (of the armed 
services) which was also on his desk. 

The Secretary of the Navy John B. Con- 
nally and the Chief of Naval Operations 
Adm. Arleigh Burke told this reporter tersely 
that they do not know why Commander 
Shepard was mot in uniform. 

A National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 


ministration spokesman said it was a NASA, 


decision in line with deemphasis on the 
military because NASA is a civilian agency. 
The policy was made originally during the 
tenure of NASA Administrator Dr. T. Keith 
Glennan and is still the policy of the present 
Administrator, James E. Webb. 

NASA states that the space effort is a na- 
tional effort. NASA also takes the view that 
the astronauts (who are from the Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps and Air Force) are regarded as 
‘engineering test pilote—the same as civil- 
ians.” Why then were civilians not chosen? 
NASA admits that no civilians could be 
found who met the rigid standards it set. 

Military selectivity, training, and lifetime 
discipline have contributed much to the as- 
tronauts—all from the Armed Forces—who 
meet the standards of technical qualifica- 
tions, superiority of mind and body, moral 
character, bravery, and spirit. 

There seems to be a strange philosophy 
among some people in this country: that it 
is not quite nice to be a military man or to 
wear a uniform. 

Commander Shepard took his Naval Acad- 
emy class ring with him on his historic 
flight. This proves his devotion to the Navy. 
All of the services are equal, however, and 
Americans will be just as joyous when Ma- 
rine or Air Force astronauts fly. The Army 
has such a small pool of pilots that they have 
no astronauts so far. 

President Kennedy has said we are in 
grave danger. It would be well for him to 
examine NASA's viewpoint which is not help- 
ing the morale of the armed services, which 
are our shield in time of national peril. 

Every effort is being made to keep career 
men in military service. Incentives of pay, 
extra medical care for dependents, and the 
unusual privilege of allowing dependents 
abroad in great numbers have been offered 
without significant success. It is amazing 
that the President and the Congress do not 
see—what the youngest enlisted man knows 
by instinct—that the greatest incentive to 
the military is the love and respect of their 
fellow citizens of the United States of Amer- 
ica. Instead of underplaying esprit de corps, 
every effort should be made to encourage the 
proper pride of brave military men. 


— 


The Critical Decisions of the Next 2 
Weeks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
drifting of U.S. international policy 
during the past 100 days has become 
cause for increasing alarm all over the 
Nation. I believe there is a strong and 
growing feeling that hard decisions 
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must be made and must be made soon. 
I believe the public will support these 
decisions. And for a well- expressed 
summary of the critical time which lies 
just ahead I recommend the following 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of Friday, May 19: 


THE CRITICAL DECISIONS OF THE Next 2 
WEEKS 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, May 18.—For the moment 
everybody in Washington seems to be rush- 
ing off in all directions doing precisely what 
they originally said they wouldn't do. 

The President, who said he was deter- 
mined to decide what he wanted to nego- 
tiate before he went on the summit circuit, 
is now negotiating with the great men before 
deciding what he wants to negotiate. 

The Vice President, who is an expert on 
domestic policy, is running all over southeast 
Asia negotiating foreign policy and making 
promises which Kennedy is probably not 
going to be able to keep. 

The Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, who 
came to Washington 3 months ago deter- 
mined to stay home and run the State 
Department and be the principal adviser to 
the President on foreign policy, is now doing 
neither. 

And even the Washington Senators, who 
were supposed to lose to everybody, have won 
five. in a row, including two from the 
Yankees, 

In due course, all this will settle down: 
the Senators will descend into the cellar 
where they belong, and the natural intelli- 
gence of the Government will assert itself, 
but for the time everybody is restless and 
even a little quarrelsome. 

President Kennedy apparently realizes 
this, and is finally planning to go to the 
country in an attempt to give a sense of 
direction and priority to his programs. This 
will be done before he goes to Paris at the 
end of the month to see President de Gaulle, 
and what he cecides between now and then 
will therefore be of considerable importance. 

His letter to Alicia Patterson, editor and 
publisher of Newsday, illustrates the prob- 
lem. “Each time we make any move or 
commitment in foreign affairs," he said in 
that letter, “I am in need of the support of 
the American people, their understanding, 
their patience, their willingness to endure 
setbacks and risks and hardships in order 
that this country can regain leadership and 
initiative.” 

As a generalization, this is all right, but 
while there is quite a lot of patience in 
the country, there is very little understand- 
ing, because on the major question of the 
nation’s strategy in the cold war, it is not 
clear what the President is asking. 

He is asking for support but not telling 
what the country is ex to support. 
Is it being asked to block every move of the 
Communists into every area right up against 
and close to the Communist borders: in 
Laos, in the rest of southeast Asia, and in 
Iran? Or is it being asked to reconsider 
the assumptions of the past and defend 
areas that are more defensible? 

Nobody knows the answer to these fun- 
damental questions. Vice President JOHN- 
son has been scattering promises generously 
in Vietnam, the Philippines, and Formosa, 
but every time he makes another pronounce- 
ment, many of his associates in the Govern- 
ment wince, not because they all disagree 
with the policy of defending southeast Asia, 
but because they know that no careful de- 
cision has been made here about what can 
and should be done about the defense of 
these areas close to the Communist borders. 

This uncertainty at the top of the Gov- 
ernment is now being reflected in the crit- 
icism of the press. Because it is widely 
known or believed here that the administra- 
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tion has not decided on its strategy of what 
can and what cannot be defended, the press 
is engaged in a kind of campaign to persuade 
the Government to do this or do that. 

Henry Luce is publicizing the hard line 
and glorifying intervention as a noble prin- 
ciple. Walter Lippmann is arguing for a 
reappraisal of past commitments and for de- 
tachment from what he regards as untenable 
entanglements. 

Elsewhere, the old clichés and fighting 
words of past debates are beginning to ap- 
pear. Thus those who do not think it wise to 
try to defend everything everywhere are being 
labeled as appeasers and {solationists and 
pacifists, while on the other side those who 
want to be bold are being condemned as 
warmongers. 

Obviously, there is very little future in 
such a dialog. Everybody agrees here on 
one thing: that the present trend of policy 
has to be changed, They all agree, too, 
that any policy involves serious risks, and 
they are all waiting to see what lead the 
President will give to cut through the cur- 
rent fog and confusion. 

The trouble is that the Government has 
been speaking before deciding, and promis- 
ing more than they have to give, and acting 
without a set of priorities. The next 2 
weeks will provide an opportunity to cor- 
rect this, and what the President decides 
will be important, for nothing is more dan- 
gerous in the alliance at the moment than 
an ill-considered conference with De Gaulle, 
and nothing worse in the cold war than an 
ill-prepared talk with Khrushchey. 


Kings Point: Fifth Academy Molds 
Sailors for Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, for 
many, Many years, Kings Paint has been 
a landmark in Long Island, training the 
young men of that whole area for ca- 
reers in the merchant marine. The 
youngsters in my congressional district 
vie for the honor of appointment to this 
most excellent Academy, and fortunately 
are well represented there. 

I think the recent article appearing in 
the Navy Times under date of May 13 
will be of particular interest to my col- 
leagues in the House as well as the pub- 
lic generally. I have asked that it ap- 
pear intact in the Recorp today. 

The article follows: 

Kras Potnr: Firra Acapemy Mors 
Salons FoR COMMERCE 

Kincs Porr, N.Y—The US. Merchant 
Marine Academy is one of five Federal acad- 
emies. The others are the Military Academy, 
Naval Academy, Air Force Academy, and 
Coast Guard Academy. The Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy—or Kings Point—is, like its 
counterparts, a national institution, military 
in character, and an accredited, 4-year, de- 
gree-granting college. 

Kings Point prepares selected young men 
to become officers in the U.S. Merchant Ma- 
rine, and qualifies them at the same time 
for commissions as ensigns in the Naval Re- 
serve. Entrance requirements are similar to 
those of the other Federal academies, 

The U.S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
was established in 1938, and construction of 
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the Academy began at Kings Point in Jan- 
uary 1942. Upon completion of the facilities 
it was officially dedicated in September 1943. 

In September 1945 the present 4-year 
course replaced the accelerated wartime 
training program. The Academy became an 
accredited college in 1949 and was authorized 
by Congress to award bachelor of science de- 
grees to its graduates. Congress made the 
Academy a permanent institution on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1956. 

Rear Adm. Gordon McLintock, USMS, a 
ships’ master from the age of 24 and a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Naval Reserve since 1928 is 
the superintendent of the Academy. 

It was under Admiral MeLintock's super- 
vision that the Academy has been nationally 
accredited. 

The Navy is represented at Kings Point by 
the Department of Naval Science and the 
Chaplains’ Office. 

Comdr. Zaven Mukhalian, USN, also him- 
self graduated from Kings Point before 
entering the Navy, is head of the naval 
science department. Six officer instructors 
and six chief petty officer instructors im- 
parted knowledge to the Kings Pointers in 
the fields of naval orientation, history, gun- 
nery, operations, administration, law, and 
leadership. 

Navy chaplains are stationed at Kings 
Point. Comdr. John Danielsen, USN, is the 
Protestant chaplain; Lt. Giles Morrill, USN, 
is the Catholic chaplain who has come 
aboard to replace Comdr. Mark P. Sullivan, 
assigned to the just-commissioned carrier 
Kitty Hawk. Father Morrill recently com- 
pleted a tour of duty at Guam. 

An important decfsion confronts the new 
fourth classman as he arrives at Kings Point 
for the first time. Shall he chose to be a 
deck or engineering officer—to aim at being 
the master of a ship or a chief engineer. 
Some know, but for others special counsel- 
ing is available. 

The deck and engineering curricula, both 
require the study of general education 
courses, along with professional and tech- 
nical subjects. The successful completion 
of the course of study leads to the degree 
of bachelor of science. 

The faculty at Kings Point differs quite 
a bit from some colleges or universities. In 
addition to their academic degrees, many 
of the staff have marine licenses—some as 
masters or mates, some as chief engineers 
or assistant engineers. 

The engineering department will also 
train future crews of the nuclear ship Sa- 
vannah. The latest in equipment and teach- 
ing techniques can be found at Kings Point. 
This also holds true for nautical sclence 
and the other departments that comprise 
the staff of the Academy. 

The Academy occupies 65 acres on the 
north shore of Long Island, N.Y., overlooking 
Long Island Sound. The landscaped grounds, 
with its 38 buildings and marine facilities, is 
centered upon the former Walter P. Chrysler 
estate. The Chrysler mansion, renamed 
Wiley Hall, serves today as the main ad- 
ministration building. Since all other bulld- 
ings—tresidence halls, academic halls, mess, 
hospital, and gymnasium—were built from a 
single master plan, it was possible to main- 
tain a pleasing uniformity of architectural 
style throughout * * * with the result that 
Kings Point is said to be one of the most 
beautiful campuses in the Nation. 

Kings Point residence halls are divided 
into rooms accommodating two cadets each 
and, like all Academy facilities, bear the 
names of leaders and heroes in American 
maritime history. One additional building, 
the Merchant Marine Memorial Chapel, has 
been erected on a site overlooking the sound. 

The average enrollment at Kings Point 
is 725. In addition, about 225 cadets are 
training at sea during the second year of 
their Academy program. 
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The entering student learns first that his 
title is “cadet,” and that during his fourth 
class (freshman) year, he will have the addi- 
tional title of “plebe.” As a cadet, he wears 
a uniform similar to that worn by midship- 
men at Annapolis and is subject to military 
discipline. 

Cadets are organized into a regiment, 
which is subdivided into three battalions of 
two companies each. Each is under the com- 
mand of cadet officers, with supervision by 
U.S. Maritime Service officers. 

It is this regimental life which represents 
the greatest departure from life on the 
campus of a civilian college or university. It 
is, however, an integral and necessary 
of the cadet’s training as a career officer, 
since the efficiency and safety of ships at sen 
depend as much upon the discipline and 
leadership of their officers as upon their 
technical competence. 

To instill this high degree of military 
discipline and training in the courtesies of 
the service, a system of “class rates“ op- 
erates within the Kings Point Regiment. 
As a fourth classman, the plebe finds he has 
many duties and few privileges. His pro- 
spects improve, however, as he progresses 
upward—especially when he becomes a first 
classman (senior) and is eligible for ap- 
pointment as a cadet officer with command 
or staff functions. As a first classman he 
also bears the major responsibility for 
maintaining the standards and traditions of 
the Academy and for passing them on to 
succeeding classes. 

The cadet will also find an athletic pro- 
gram that is second to none here at Kings 
Point. The big sport is football, but the 
Academy fields teams in all major sports 
and is a member of leading athletic associa- 
tions. 

Baseball, basketball, soccer, sailing, swim- 
ming, wrestling, tennis, track, cross coun- 
try, rifle, and pistol are the varsity sports. 

In addition, an excellent intramural pro- 
gram includes every sport on the intercol- 
legiate schedule, plus boxing, rowing, hand- 
ball, volleyball, softball, table tennis, and 
pocket billiards. 

Comdr. James W. Liebertz, director of 
athletics, commenting on the intercollegiate 
and intramural sports programs, said, “It is 
our purpose to provide for the future officers 
of the U.S. Merchant. Marine, activities that 
teach self-discipline and self-control, de- 
velop morale and mold character in the tra- 
dition of American individualism and build 
sound minds and bodies through mental and 
physical coordination.” 

The Kings Point motto is “Acta Non 
Verba”—deeds, not words. The motto is 
reflected in the emphasis which Academy 
training places upon the actual operation 
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Much time is spent in the laboratory and 
shop, putting classroom theory into practice. 
In consequence, an outstanding feature of 
Kings Point is the variety of equipment pro- 
vided for instruction. The laboratories aim 
at simulating actual working conditions 
aboard ship—with the types of devices 
on those ships. 

Even the location of Kings Point tends to 
broaden its facilities. It is conveniently 
near the vast port of New York, which pro- 
vides a giant “classroom” in which cadets 
see marine equipment manufactured and 
observe the operation of terminal facilities. 

The seven seas themselves are classrooms 
for Kings Pointers. During their second 
year of study, they sall in one or more mer- 
chant vessels for practical experience 85 
cadet officers. 

Following graduation, about 10 percent of 
the Kings Pointers go on active Navy duty, 
the other 90 percent receive their inactive 
commissions in the Naval Reserve and sail 
as third officers or third engineers. 

Men of the merchant marine—Kings 
Pointers prominent among them—find broad 
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horizons of adventure in the technological 
advances of this age. In addition to atomic 
Propulsion for vessels, they are involved in 
the development and staffing of huge super- 
tankers and recordbreaking passenger liners; 
in revolutionizing ship navigation and sta- 
bility; in expediting new cargo-handling 
techniques. 


Encs Pornt DEDICATES CHAPEL 


Kincs Porr, N.¥—An interfaith chapel 
Was dedicated here May 1 to the memory of 
all U.S. merchant seamen who have lost 
their lives in the service of their country. 

A message from President John F. Ken- 
nedy was read at the ceremonies. 

The chapel will be used by the cadets at 

the Merchant Marine Academy here, The 

$660,000 for its construction was given by 

8 and friends of the merchant 
e. 


Did You Hear About Farmer Joe? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
Constituents in North Dakota put to- 
8ether the following thoughts which 
Point up the extent of the use farmers 
are making of products imported from 
foreign countries. 

While this is prepared in a humorous 
vein, practically everything brought out 
by Mr. E. N. Dornacker is true. Mr. 

er was in Washington with a 
group of people from North Dakota 
to testify at the hearings being held 
in Connection with the extension of 
the Sugar Act. Yo these people who 
Land Uke to grow more sugar beets, the 
act that the United States has been im- 
is about half the sugar we consume 

a little difficult to understand. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
Dat Mr. Dornacker’s statement “Did 
du Hear About Farmer Joe?“ be in- 
Cluded with my remarks in the Appendix 
Of the Recorp: 
Did you hear about Farmer Joe— 


Who rolled out of bed in the morning, 
looked at his Swiss watch, 


He 
J Pulled on a pair of boots made in 


Went downstairs—turned on his Japan- 
= radio, 

Poured himself an eye opener from a bot- 
Ue of Scotch whisky, 
W the coffee pot with coffee grown in 


mies a piece of Danish ham in a German 
8 llet, put two spoons of sugar grown in 
uba on his breakfast food? 
Went outside— 
Filled his tractor made in England with 
Eas imported from the Middle East, 
ed the fertilizer attachment with Ca- 
Radian fertilizer, 
Took a pinch of Copenhagen snuff, 
wh med a bag of Canadian selkirk seed 
€at—only to be stopped by the rural mail 
8 who drove up in & Volkswagen to 
ve him a special delivery letter from his 
Fe opened it and read: 
“ane Dap: The factory where I work is 
no only working every other week. I can- 
t make both ends meet, even with un- 
employment check. Wire $50. 
GEORGE. 
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Don't blame Farmer Joe—He did not buy 
a single one of these things until some 
American businessman convinced him the 
SODAS, PENANCE VDS COR SE BOM Abe Ie 


good. 
Be American, buy American, sell Ameri- 
can, we all will be happier in the long run. 


Patriotism, Valor, Fidelity, or Pay 
Promotion Benefits? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article appeared in the May 
number of the National Guardsman, New 
York edition. 

Chaplain Timothy S. Healy, S.J., has 
put his finger on a very disturbing trait 
that has taken on tremendous propor- 
tions in our national and personal life. 

This trait is that everything has to be 
measured and evaluated by the dollar 
sign and the materialistic yardsticks of 
pensions, retirement, insurance, and 
every possible kind of security. These 
are the inducements that are now being 
held out as bait to our fighting men. 


Mr. Speaker, these things are not 
enough, There must be something be- 
yond security that we can hold out to the 
defenders of our country. 

PATRIOTISM, VALOR, FIDELITY, OR Pay PROMO- 
TION BENEFITS?— HAS THE ARMY MISDI- 
RECTED Irs SALES PrTcH FOR PROSPECTIVE 
YOUNG Orricers? Asks AN EDUCATOR AND 
NATIONAL GUARD CHAPLAIN 

(By Chaplain (Capt.) Timothy S. Healy, S.J., 
director of alumni relations, Fordham Uni- 
versity) 

(Both in his role as chaplain of New York's 
102d Engineer Battalion and as director of 
alumni relations and assistant professor of 
English literature at Fordham University, 
Chaplain Healy is in constant contact with 
the young men who will be the lieutenants 
and captains of tomorrow's Army. In this 
thoughtful treatise, he wonders aloud 
whether the Army’s officer recruitment litera- 
ture is almed at the kind of man it wants.) 

“Through good fortune and the grace of 
God, I was chosen a leader * * * an honor 
which meant more to me than any of you 
will ever know. When you remember me in 
your prayers, pray that I be given the 
strength, character, and coufage to lead these 
magnificent Americans.” 

Thus, in a few simple but moving words 
written not long before he was killed in 
battle mm- Italy. an American captain gave 
expression to the spirit of selflessness which 
is the hallmark of the military officer. The 
words, written by Capt. Henry T. Waskow to 
his family, are an eloquent tribute to the 
thousands of other American military lead- 
ers, great and small, who must have uttered 
a similar prayer many times as they prepared 
to lead their troops into battle. 

Captain Waskow’s words prove, too, that 
the qualities of devotion and dedication are 
not the especial province of the professional 
military man, because the captain, later im- 
mortalized in Ernie Pyle's Brave Men,“ was 
a part-time soldier, a National Guardsman, 
and member of Texas 36th Infantry Division. 

Most of all, though, his simple sincerity 
gives assurance that American military offi- 
cers willingly accept the great responsibil- 
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ties and heavy sacrifices which their position 
entails. 

Why, then, must our efforts to recruit 
young officers be concentrated so exclusively 
on good pay, big benefits, and personal pres- 
tige? Why can't the literature we use, the 
sales talks we give these young men, openly 
and unashamedly cite the greatest reward 
of all, the satisfaction they'll get by serving 
their country? 

Let's look, for example, at a book issued 
last year by the Army titled “Take Com- 
mand,” which seems to typify the officer 
procurement approach, Although it is only 
one piece of literature in hundreds, and has 
the single narrow objective of enticing col- 
lege ROTC students into full-time Army ca- 
reers, its shortcomings are symptomatic of 
the weaknesses which pervade nearly all our 
officer recruiting efforts, for full-time or part- 
time careers. 

MADISON AVENUE INFLUENCE STRONG 


As an example of the adman's and 
printer’s art. Take Command” is more than 
up to snuff. Its layout is excellent, its art 
work is good, the text clear, simple, and di- 
rect. Externally, the book is superior. It's 
in what it says that it, and most other officer 
recruiting literature, leaves so much to be 
desired. 

It presents a distorted picture of the re- 
wards of military service; the reasons ad- 
vanced for accepting a position of military 
leadership are an insult to most prospective 
young officers; and if it has any success at 
all, it most likely will draw into the Armed 
Forces precisely the type of young men they 
want least. 

Since World War II, it has become evi- 
dent to all our services that they must re- 
cruit widely and well in our colleges and 
universities. Only in this way will they be 
able to make up the difference between the 
number of new officers our service academies 
provide and the large numbers needed to 
staff our Active and Reserve Forces. Proper- 
ly tapped, the colleges of America can go a 
long way toward filling the needs of both 
components. 

“Take Command” begins with some gen- 
eral ideas on leadership. It outlines what 
it calls the roots of leadership, listing such 
characteristics as intelligence, character, 
alertness, self-confidence, pride in self. 
There is no doubt that all these are neces- 
sary to the leader, but one wonders If a cer- 
tain amount of devotion could not have been 
mentioned. And does not a military leader 
find also that courage, and self-sacrifice, are 
part and parcel of his job? Must the only 
pride be “pride in self,” or cannot a second 
lieutenant—or lieutenant general—also have 
pride in the uniform he wears, in the tradi- 
tions of his unit, and In the men who serve 
under him? Madison Avenue not only has 
produced the book, it has written it as well. 

Listen to the reasons listed, presumably in 
what the Army believes to be the order of 
their importance, which might sway a col- 
lege student toward the military as a career. 
Heading the list Is pay. Then in quick order 
come promotion, schooling, career guidance, 
athletics, travel, family life, housing, social 
life, retirement benefits, security, finally, a 
brief description of the various branches of 
the Army. 

HOW ABOUT SERVICE AND SACRIFICE? 


Is this all we wish to discuss with prospec- 
tive young officers? Seldom do we mention, 
in our efforts to attract high-caliber young 
officers, that service in the Armed Forces is 
a service rendered to the United States of 
America. (One exception can be found in 
“Take Command,” in the three-line descrip- 
tion of the Chaplain's Corps—but are our 
chaplains the only ones who should feel that 
services to their country is worth their 
time?) Rarely do we touch on the fact 
that today the Armed Forces have attained 
a significance in our national life which they 
never enjoyed before; that the wearing of 
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the uniform should be as much a matter of 
pride at home as it too frequently has been 
one of arrogance abroad. 

One wonders if it would not be wise, too, 
to remind these future junior officers that 
those who live by the sword may someday be 
called upon to die by it. It may be our good 
fortune never again to hear a shot fired in 
anger, but it seems a vast misreading of 
undergraduate intelligence to suppose that 
college students are unaware of the disagree- 
able opposite possibility. It is also a sharp 
commentary on what we seem to expect of 
our officers to presuppose that the possibility 
of combat may not even be mentioned until 
they're a “member of the family.” 

Finally, one waits in vain to hear even a 
single mention of the sacrifices an officer 
must make; by the careerist, a permanent 
home, uninterrupted schooling for his chil- 
dren, his own comfort; by the guardsman or 
reservist, time devoted to duty which he 
otherwise could spend with his family, per- 
sonal effort and expense for which he receives 
no recompense and, like the careerist, per- 
sonal comfort and ofttimes personal safety. 
No mention is made of some of the officer's 
proudest traditions: that the bars, or stars, 
he wears on his shoulders are a mark of re- 
sponsibility and not of privilege; that he is 
always the last to be served since his primary 
responsibility is to look after his men; that 
he never asks a man to perform a duty he 
wouldn't do himself. 

It’s not necessary to paint the life of the 
military leader as one of nothing but hard- 
ship, sacrifice, and danger. But neither 
should we withhold from prospective young 
officers the knowledge that their intelligence, 
courage, steadfastness, and devotion fre- 
quently will be challenged and that the com- 
pensations for their achievements will 
amount to more than mere pay, promotion, 
and PX privileges. 

Attempt to analyze the thinking behind 
our officer procurement and you 
reach the conclusion that the Armed Forces 
employ the best Madison Avenue advertising 
techniques to persuade college students that 
military service is exactly like a career in 
any large commercial organization, only 
more so. Bigger and better benefits are 
promised, but underneath lies the same basic 
orientation. 

SUGAR VERSUS VINEGAR 


It is just possible, of course, that the staffs 
responsible for officer procurement feel that 
this is the only practical approach to today's 
college population. Perhaps before the ad- 
men were let loose to write the lines, it was 
decided that the only way to procure a steady 
stream of officers was to lure them in with 
sugar—and save the vinegar until later. 

Certainly it is difficult for those of us who 
grew up during the depression and lived 
through World War I to understand the gen- 
eration that means Korea when they say “the 
war.” Personally, though, I don't see much 
evidence that this generation of kids is very 
much worse than the one that fought World 
War II. 

They are at worst a mixed lot but at their 
best, they are good—perhaps a long sight 
better than we ever were. 

Nor are there any signs whatsoever that 
the idealism, enthusiasm, and basic gener- 
osity of the young has deserted them. They 
are no more afraid of deep personal commit- 
ment than we were—in fact, they're less so. 
And nothing says that this commitment can- 
not be made in the service of their country, 
specifically in its Armed Forces. 

They have a resistance to the sound of 
“Gung-ho,” but the resistance is to the 
sound and fury, not to the substance; it’s to 
the Hollywood idea of prettied-up service, 
sacrifice, and death, not to the root reality of 
sacrifice for what they believe. And far more 
than any generation before them, they have 
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been forced to clarify their belief in the 
American dream and in its significance for 
the future of human life on this planet as 
we have known it for some 2,000 years. The 
doubts that beset us in the 1930's no longer 
are doubts for them. The air Is clear—they 
are young—the challenges lie all about them, 
even in the conservative areas of military 
life. 

Yet all we can think to talk about to them 
is pay, promotion, recreation and security. 

Whatever type of commission the college 
graduate accepts—Regular, National Guard, 
or Reserve—will contain three key words 
which might well be submitted to the men 
who lay down our recruiting guidelines. As 
they reread those words, perhaps they will be 
startled, even a little bit frightened, but 
enormously proud, just as will the new offi- 
cers reading them for the first time, at 
realizing that the words apply to themselves. 

“Reposing special trust,” the commission 
reads, “in the patriotism, valor, fidelity and 
abilityof * * *.” 

Why are we in this mid-20th century so 
afraid to speak of patriotism? Why do we 
flinch from the implication of the word 
valor? Why have we forgotten the lonely 
but stanch fidelity of thousands of young 
Americans in the Pacific, the Ardennes, or 
along the 38th parallel? Do we think that 
the qualities of American greatness have dis- 
appeared in so short a time? 

In some corner of the Pentagon, there still 
must be copies of “The Crisis." Would it be 
too much to hope that, inspired by its mes- 
sage, the staffs of our Armed Forces might be 
persuaded to send the ad men back to the 
patriotic sunshine of Madison Avenue and 
see if somewhere in the 50 States we cannot 
find another Thomas Paine to point the way 
for us? 


A Risky Tax Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the New York Herald Tribune 
for May 18, 1961, contains a signed com- 
mentary by the business and financial 
editor of the paper, Mr. Donald I. 
Rogers, which is titled “Tax on US. 
Firms Abroad Is Risky.” Mr. Rogers 
discusses the proposal in the administra- 
tion’s tax message which would attempt 
to impose a U.S. tax on a foreign cor- 
poration to the extent that corporation 
happens to have American investors. 

The col points out that the pres- 
ent princi proponents of the admin- 
istration's recommended changes in the 
area of taxation of foreign income, 
Messrs. Dillon and Surrey, had previ- 
ously argued against the change they 
now advocate. 

In his well reasoned commentary Mr. 
Rogers indicates that the Treasury De- 
partment in seeking to gain revenue to 
the extent of $250 million will run the 
risk of subjecting American enterprise 
abroad to retaliatory actions on the part 
of foreign countries. 

Mr. Rogers also points out the great 
stake that our American economy has in 
exports to foreign countries and the ad- 
verse effect the administration’s tax 
changes could have on those exports. 
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Mr. Rogers concludes by observing 
that this tax proposal is difficult to 
“reconcile” with our endeavor to expand 
U.S. exports and to encourage invest- 
ment in underdeveloped countries. Mr. 
Rogers raises the interesting question as 
to whether it is desirable to let private 
enterprise operate abroad, Or is it bet- 
ter to tax money away from Americans 
and give it to foreign countries?” 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
I will include the article from the New 
York Herald Tribune to which I have 
referred: 

Tax on U.S. Finms Asroapd Is RISKY 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

Administration proposals now before Con- 
gress to impose U.S. tax sovereignty on other 
nations, even developed“ countries of the 
free world, must confuse foreign govern- 
ments as much as they do American busi- 
nessmen. Certainly the taxing of American- 
owned properties in foreign countries is con- 
trary to long-established policy and in effect 
it violates our tax conventions with our 
friends among the industrialized nations. 

Moreover, it would seem to me, such & 
program of taxation would our ex- 
port trade and destroy our reputation for 
living up to our economic commitments 
abroad. * 

Whether this Nation has the right to reach 
across borders of other countries to tax in- 
come earned abroad, including that retained 
for long-range reinvestment in those other 
countries, is something Congress will have 
to decide. The administration thinks it's 
a proper thing to do, for it proposes taxing 
all income earned abroad by American in- 
terests. 

As a matter of international ethics, the 
United States cannot change the rules on 
private foreign investment without either 
dishonoring its commitments or undertak- 
ing to persuade the industrialized nations 
to change their rules along with us. This 
they are not likely to do, just to enrich our 
Treasury by some $250,000,000 annually at 
the expense of their own internal tax rev- 
enues. 

DILĻON’S STAND IN 1958 

It seems hard to believe that the Treas- 
ury is behind these proposals, for its Sec- 
retary Douglas Dillon, when he was Under- 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, said, 
in 1958: 

“Over the past 3 years there has been ® 
total of about a billion dollars a year of U. 
profits abroad reinvested in those countries- 
Certainly, if we want to further stimulate 
that, one means is possible, and which should 
be explored is some form of broadened defer- 
ral of taxation on income until such time 8&5 
it is returned to the United States; in other 
words, allow it, as long as it is being 
in the country where the profit is being made, 
or in another foreign country, to remain 
abroad, and that would obviously stimulate 
the incentive for companies to leave their 
profits abroad for a longer length of time. 

Well, has the time now come when we 
don't want to further stimulate the rein- 
vestment of profits abroad? If it was ad- 
visable in 1958 it is advisable in 1961, isn't 
it? Or is it better to tax money away from 
Americans and give it to foreign countries? 

Stanley Surrey, the former Harvard law 
professor, who was appointed (over numer- 
ous protests) as the Treasury's new tax 
policymaker, in testimony before the House 
Ways and Means Committee's Subcommittee 
on Foreign Trade Policy, in 1958, was asked, 
“Should we, continue this foreign tax de- 
ferral?” He responded, “Yes; most of our 
foreign business is conducted that way.” 

Well, if it was conducted that way in 1958, 
isn't is conducted that way now? 
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There are now almost 10,000 U.S. subsidi- 
aries operating abroad. In addition there 
are thousands of U.S. individuals who hold 
Private portfolio investments abroad. 

The book value of U.S. direct long-term 
Private investment abroad was estimated in 
1957 (latest reportable year) to be about 
$25 billion and that of portfolio investment 
about $8 billion, At that time it was esti- 
Mated that about $1,500 million a year was 
being retained and reinvested abroad out of 
the earnings of all U.S. private investment. 

Anybody want to make up that difference 
out of foreign aid gifts? 

In that same year the Commerce Depart- 
Ment estimated the value of exports from 
the United States to U.S.-direct investment 
enterprises abroad (and that excludes trad- 
ing companies) was about $2,600 million. 
That was $1,100 million more than the total 

e retained and re-invested abroad. 

Taxes always confuse me, but it seems to 
me that if we tax this income we will be re- 
ducing our exports, or, if we maintain our 
exports, we will be forced to finance them 
by exporting more capital, which is some- 

the administration is trying to avoid. 

I can't quite reconcile this, either, with 

Proposal from Commerce Secretary 
Luther H. Hodges that the United States 
Offer guarantees to American investors in 
the less developed countries protecting them 

foreign governments’ seizures of 
their plants or funds. 

Doesn't this boil down to the passing of 
One law to make it possible for the less 
Tesponsible nations to confiscate American 

, while at the same time we pass 
& law to penalize the more responsible na- 
tions which have attracted private American 
investments? 


Foreign Polls: Murrow Agrees With Ike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


oF IOWA n 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the last campaign we heard a lot 
about America’s prestige, or lack of same, 
Or loss of same, whatever was most con- 
venient for the Democratic presidential 
Candidate to latch onto for the moment. 

Since the inauguration, however, not 
Much has been said about this matter 
Which was so vital during the campaign. 
Perhaps what has happened to America’s 
Prestige in the last few months has had 
some bearing on this strange silence. 
Or, maybe, it was not an issue anyway. 
Maybe it was just something you throw 
into a campaign to make political capital 
of, and then forget. i 

At any rate, the Kennedy administra- 

spokesmen now agree with what 
President Eisenhower was saying about 
famous prestige polls when he de- 
Clined to release them. As a case in 
Point, I offer an editorial from the 
Davenport (Iowa), Daily Times, 
— Polls: Murrow Agrees With 
Foron Potts: MURROW AcrEes WITH IKE 

American prestige has skidded to lowest 
ebb in history and the Kennedy administra- 
tion hns decided to abandon the polls abroad 
about which Mr. Kennedy raised such a hub- 
bub in his campaign. 

Edward R. Murrow, Kennedy appointee as 

ad of the U.S. Information Agency, has 
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decided such polls are “Inaccurate * and 
of little use to the Government.” 

As a candidate, President Kennedy made 
these polls one of his major issues, insisting 
that they showed U.S. standing in Europeans’ 
opinion was farthest down the scale it had 
ever been. 

He demanded that the polls be disclosed. 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Arkansas 
Democrat, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, got into the act with a request 
to President Eisenhower to reveal them. Mr. 
Eisenhower declined on the ground that the 
polls were of no real value. Democrats, fol- 
lowing Kennedy's lead, tried to blow up the 
refusal to an issue of principal importance, 

Now Murrow has fully confirmed Mr. Eisen- 
hower's view. No request was made for an 
appropriation. The amount granted last year 
was $150,000. 

Representative Frank Bow, Ohio Repub- 
lican, questioned Murrow sharply as to the 
reason for dropping the polls in a closed-door 
meeting of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

“Is the Kennedy administration worried 
about its prestige abroad?” asked Bow. 

“The polls are being discontinued,” said 
Murrow. “We found they had little depth. 
Some were Inaccurate and of little use to the 
Government.” 

Bow served notice on Democratic members 
of the committee that if his exchange was 
deleted from the transcript of the proceed- 
ings, he would denounce such action on the 
floor of the House. 

This instance provides an interesting rev- 
elation of how soon the Kennedy administra- 
tion discovered the Eisenhower administra- 
tion was correct in a position which prior to 
election had been bitterly denounced. 


Our American Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, these are 
days filled with crises and change. Alien 
doctrines and godless ideologies threaten 
what so many of us lightly term “our 
American way of life.” 

To defend ourselves from those who 
would destroy us—we must first know 
and understand what we are trying to 
preserve. 

In these trying times, it is gratifying 
to me to find that some of our people 
are aware of this need to know and 
understand our heritage, and the threat 
that is posed to our Constitution and 
our Republic. I am proud that within 
my district, one such group is the Hous- 
ton Chapter of the Women’s Council of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. 

Each year, this group sponsors an es- 
say contest among the students of 20 
Houston high schools. The topic this 
year: The Constitution of the United 
States of America—How Can We Pre- 
serve It and Our Constitutional Repub- 
lic? 

Four outstanding students won the 
awards from the many entries: 

Diane Young, of Mount Carmel High 
School, won first prize; Marsha Goren, 
of Bellaire High School, second prize; 
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Daniel H. Johnston, Jr., of St. Thomas 
High School, third prize; and Melanie 
Lewis, of Bellaire High School, fourth 
prize. 

It is in the hands of youngsters such 
as these that the fate of our Nation 
rests, and in my opinion, it rests se- 
curely. 

I cannot commend too highly the ac- 
tion taken by the Houston Chapter, 
Women’s Council of NAREB, or the loy- 
alty and patriotism the members have 
shown through the years. Our commu- 
nity owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
the members, and to their president, 
Ruth Cozad Landon. 

I am proud to submit for the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, the essay chosen 
as the most outsatnding by the judges 
of the contest by Diane Young, Mount 
Carmel High School: 

It was a typical day. Joe Smith, average 
American businessman, strode across the 
street and into the bar. He had had a hard 
day at the office and he needed a few mo- 
ments of relaxation before he headed home. 
Slinging his coat over the nearest stool, 
he leaned over the counter, smiled wearily, 
and said to Vic, typical bartender, “The 
usual, Vic.” 

On the stool at his right sat Mike Miller, 
average American citizen, expounding his 
favorite subject—What’s wrong with the 
government. He shouted vehemently, 
“Those guys in Washington are a bunch of 
crooks. All we ever do is pay taxes. Boy, 
that burns me up. They don't even know 
what they're doing. It’s just a to see 
who can put through the most expensive 
programs, the Democrats or the Republi- 
cans.” On and on he raved until someone 
yelled, “Look Mike, if you're so worked up 
about it, why don't you go to Washington?” 

In the mind of Joe Smith, average Ameri- 
can businessman, wheels were turning. 
Every day he became more and more aware 
of the problems in American government. 
And today listening to Mike, he began to 
think about it more and more. 

Joe Smith doesn’t know it but he isn't 
the only one who is thinking about this 
problem. Millions of Americans are begin- 
ning to worry about their government. 
They are wondering if it has gone too far. 

Joe Smith's daughter is an average Ameri- 
can teenager. As she sat in her civics class 
yesterday and listened to her teacher's dis- 
cussion of the constitutional checks and 
balances and the separation of powers be- 
tween State and Federal Government, she 
began to wonder, What's happened to the 
Constitution? Why isn't the separation of 
powers still in force?” 

Other teenagers in other classrooms are 
thinking the same thing. They are wonder- 
ing about the purpose of government, They 
are wondering how much power it should 
have. 

One hundred and seventy-four years ago, 
a group of men sat together and built a 
nation. It was a unique nation, the first of 
its kind. It recognized several basic prin- 
ciples—first, that every man was a son of 
God with certain God-given rights; second, 
that for the benefit of the people, a govern- 
ment should be established with certain 
delegated powers; and third, that this goy- 
ernment should be restrained against its 
natural tendency to expand, by means of a 
constitution. 

With these principles in mind, the con- 
stitutional republic of the United States of 
America was formed. These men that 
formed this nation had tasted the bitter op- 
pression of absolute power. They knew that 
throughout history government has proved 
to be the chief instrument for thwarting 
man’s liberty. Thus they established the 
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Constitution to limit the functions of gov- 
ernment and assign to it only those powers 
which are necessary and which are conducive 
to individual freedom. In this spirit they 
formed America and gave it to us, their off- 
spring. But these men were not visionaries. 
They knew that the Constitution, no matter 
how well constructed or how carefully 
worded to cope with imperfect nature of 
man, would be no match for men who were 
determined to disregard it. They were aware 
that each of our rights brings with it added 
responsibilities. 

When asked by an inquiring woman, what 
the Constitutional Convention had given the 
people, Benjamin Franklin replied, “We 
have given you a Republic—If you can keep 
It.“ 

It is a typical day. People all over the 
United States are wondering, Have we kept 
it? Do we still have our Republic? Or are 
we drifting along the road toward the chaos 
of socialism?” 

Bill Porter, average American lawyer has 
made up his mind, He thinks that we have 
not kept our Republic, that the system of 
constitutional restraints has fallen into dis- 
repair. He points out that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has moved into almost every field 
of American life, that the powers of the 
States and the individuals are dwindling 
day by day. He asserts that inside the Fed- 
eral Government both the executive and 
judicial branches have roamed far outside 
their constitutional boundary lines. He tells 
those who argue with him that the more the 
Federal Government interferes in American 
life, the more control it will have over its 
individuals. Bill Porter doesn't want to exist 
for the State. He wants to stand on his 
own two feet. He thinks we should observe 
the Constitution. 

Fred Baker is another American. Hope- 
fully, he isn't too typical. Fred says that 
we live in a progressive world. He thinks 
the Constitution is old hat. To him, the 
modern inventions such as the jet, the tele- 
vision, the atom bomb, have made this a 
new world that needs a new rule of law. 
Fred’s favorite saying is What's in it for 
me?” All he can get from government is 
what Fred wants. Socialism seems like a 
pretty good idea to him. “After all,” he says, 
“the Constitution was written a long time 
ago. It's outdated now.” 

Poor Fred Baker is sadly confused. He 
has forgotten that although material things 
and mechanical devices change from year to 
year, spiritual truths and basic principles 
remain the same. 

All people are different. Joe Smith, his 
daughter, Mike Miller, Bill Porter, Fred 
Baker, no two are alike. Yet each, in one 
way or another has realized the trend; the 
trend toward centralization of power in the 
hands of a few, the trend away from the 
Constitution and the constitutional re- 
public. 

Some of them realize, some of them don’t, 
that America can be killed by Americans 
Just as easily as by anyone else. Our defense 
against the internal dangers should be just 
as strong as our defense against our external 
foes. 

Some of them know, some of them don't. 
that they can save America. A few of them 
know, most of them don't, how they can 
save America. 

Bill Porter knows that we should enforce 
the Constitution but he doesn’t know that it 
won't be enforced until thousands of average 
Americans like him decide to put the man 
in office who is pledged to enforce the Con- 
stitution and restore the Republic. 

Mike Miller knows that there are many 
things wrong with the Government. Un- 
fortunately he doesn't know that he can 
help to correct them if he will stop talking 
and start acting. 

Joe Smith’s daughter thinks that the Fed- 
eral Government has too much power. But 
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she doesn't realize that she can help the 
situation by writing to the people who make 
the laws and making them aware of the 
proper functions of government. 

Joe Smith knows that a problem exists but 
he doesn't realize that unless he understands 
it thoroughly he can’t begin to solve it. He 
doesn't realize that by learning more about 
his country and by telling others about it, 
he can be a power force for the good of the 
Nation. 

All these people know that we have drifted 
away from the Constitution. They realize 
that the trend is increasing. There is, how- 
ever, an important fact that they are not 
aware of. Our Constitution and constitu- 
tional Republic can be preserved if each of 
us will affirm—that we have a Republic—and 
we can keep it. 


Lattimore Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, last 
week on the floor of the House, I brought 
to the attention of the Members infor- 
mation concerning a concerted effort to 
bring about a compromising position 
with Cuban totalitarian Communists 
and at the same time included material 
which indicated an impending recog- 
nition of another Red satellite, Outer 
Mongolia. The Cincinnati Enquirer, on 
Sunday, May 14, published a very inter- 
esting article concerning Outer Mongolia 
which I am including after my remarks. 

It is apparent to me that the archi- 
tects of agrarian reform in China and 
those like Owen Lattimore who have in 
the past demonstrated a strange color 
blindness are once more having their 
day in court. It is inconscionable that 
we should be adapting our American for- 
eign policy to fantastic hopes in dealing 
with the ruthless Communist bloc. The 
thoughts that we should recognize Outer 
Mongolia because it will encourage di- 
versity in the Communist block or give 
us a listening post there are absurd. 
Let me add further that if men like 
Owen Lattimore are to be our listening 
post in Outer Mongolia then we 
should be on the alert at once since their 
color blindness may be matched by an 
impairment of hearing. The article 
follows: 

Memo TELLS STORY—MONGOLIA Polier Dates 
TO 1956 
(By Alice Widener) 

New Yorx.—Owen Lattimore is about to 
celebrate his great day of triumph. The 
State Department is planning diplomatic 
recognition of Lattimore’s pet political pro- 
tege, the Soviet satellite People's Mongolian 
Republic, known as Outer Mongolia. 

What Congress, the press, and the Ameri- 
can people do not know is that the State 
Department—in defiance of generally under- 
stood U.S. policy—already has given de facto 
recognition to Outer Mongolia as an in- 
dependent territory. Thus State took the 
first major step toward handing victory to 
Lattimore. 

This writer can now reveal exclusively that 
the State Department's action was taken 
sometime prior to August 26, 1956. Docu- 
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mentary evidence exists that on that sum- 
mer day the policy was enunciated in Assist- 
ant Secretary Walter Robertson's office, where 
a group of State Department officials met to 
discuss the passport request of Jack Ray- 
mond to go to Outer Mongolia. An intrade- 
partmental agreement was reached and the 
following memorandum of what transpired 
was written by a subordinate official of the 
State Department: 

“At the meeting it was stated it had been 
concluded that Outer Mongolia is not & 
part of China but an independent territory 
constituting a doubtful entity controlled 
by the U.S.S.R. Therefore, it was stated 
that travel to Outer Mongolia is not for- 
bidden by the general ban on travel to 
China and separate permission to a pass- 
port holder to visit Outer Mongolia is not 
required.” 

This State Department attitude toward 
Outer Mongolia as “an independent terri- 
tory” entirely reversed generally accepted 
U.S. policy toward it. In hearings before 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
in 1951, several U.S. Senators expressed their 
amazement at Lattimore’s description of 
Communist Outer Mongolia as “independ- 
ent,” and they elicited from him the admis- 
sion that he had been forced to get a 80- 
viet visa to visit that region. 

Information about the State Departments 
sub rosa change of policy toward Outer Mon- 
golia—affirmed on August 26, 1956—was not 
made public. In fact, the United States 
on scene at the United Nations—always has 
opposed the Soviet proposal for admitting 
an alleged independent“ Outer Mongolia to 
the U.N. 

A first glimmer of the dire consequences 
of the State Department's sub rosa policy 
became apparent March 20, when the As- 
sociated Press reported that Lattimore would ` 


travel on a U.S. passport to spend this com- 


ing summer in Outer Mongolia having ac- 
cepted an invitation extended to him by the 
Mongolian Academy of Science. The AP re- 
ported that Lattimore said he had met mem- 
bers of the Mongolian Academy last year in 
Moscow. . 

Such Red invitations and Moscow meetings 
are not at all new to him. Nine years ago 
the full Senate Judiciary Committee issued 
a report describing Lattimore as a con- 
scious, articulate instrument of the Soviet 
conspiracy.” 

Exactly 1 month after AP broke the story 
on Lattimore’s forthcoming trip to Outer 
Mongolia, the New York Times carried the 
front page story (Apr. 21, by Kathleen 
Telsch, from U.N. headquarters) “Ties With 
Mongolia Are Planned By United States.” 4 
subhead in this Times’ story says, “United 
States To Seek Relations To Test Whether 
Mongolia Is a State.” Also on April 21, the 
Times announced “a policy change made bY 
the Kennedy administration” toward Outer 
Mongolia. 

At present, the Soviet Union is sponsoring 
Outer Mongolia for U.N. membership in 4 
“package deal“ that would include the West- 
sponsored newly independent African terri- 
tory of Mauritania, which formerly was con- 
trolled by the French. 

Informed sources at the U.N. say it is 
highly probable that Lattimore's real mis- 
sion to Mongolia during this summer will 
be to work with Mongolian Reds conducting 
negotiations for the setting up of an official 
U.S. diplomatic mission at Ulan Bator, capi- 
tal of the Mongolian People’s Republic. The 
New York Times reports that the State De- 
partment believes a U.S. diplomatic setup 
there would provide “a listening post” for 
what is going on in Red China. Doubtless 
Lattimore and his Red Mongolian scientist 
hosts would be delighted to set up quite 4 
system for transmitting information to such 
a listening post. 
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In regard to all this, it is imperative to 
know the background of Lattimore's rela- 
tionship with the United Nations. 

In 1950, he was head of a U.N. Mission to 
Afghanistan, having been chosen for this 
Post by the British Socialist, David Owen, 
Chairman of the U.N. Technical Assistance 
Board. At the time Owen was U.N. Assistant 
Secretary General for Economic Affairs. In 
his department our Government discovered 
& subversive cell of U.S. nationals headed by 
David Weintraub. Questioned by a grand 
jury in New York and the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, five members of this 
Cell took the fifth amendment. All were 
dismissed from their employment. 

His attitude toward political matters is 
Well illustrated by the following quotation 
from his book “Solution in Asia” published 
in 1945: “Soviet policy in Outer Mongolia 
Cannot be fairly called Red imperialism. It 
Certainly established a standard with which 
Other nations must compete if they wish 
to practice a policy of attraction in Asia. 
The Russian-Mongolian relations in Asia, 
like Russian-Czechoslovakian relations in 
Europe, deserve careful and respectful 
Study.” 


Well, it seems Lattimore is now going to 
Win out. All indications are that finally 
he is going to get his way, and our country 
will his pet, Outer Mongolia, as 
an “independent” state entitled to a U.N. 
vote 


. 


Gross National Product 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
Ask unanimous consent that an excel- 
lent article entitled “About GNP,” 
Written by an otitstanding columnist, 
Holmes Alexander, be printed in the Ap- 
Pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
4s follows: 


Anour GNP 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

You could say that last autumn Candidate 
John Kennedy indicted the American econ- 
Omy under Eisenhower as being sluggish, 
Wasteful, and inadequate to the challenges 
Of the 19608. 

You may say today that the Kennedy 

tration is now in the process of 
g to convict the American economy on 
campaign charges. Treasury Secretary 
Dillon and Labor Secretary Goldberg have 
been before the House Ways and Means Com- 
Mittee in the roles of prosecutors. Other 
Cabinet officers will follow. Thus far the 
Star witness against the Eisenhower-type 
economy (as much free enterprise and as 
little Government intervention as possible) 
is an ugly-named monster called gross na- 
tional product. Here is Dillon calling upon 
witness: 

Dillon: “As we look back over the past 
century, we see that our record of economic 
Browth has been unmatched * of late 
We have fallen behind. From an historic 
growth rate of 3 percent per annum in gross 
National product (GNP), we have fallen to 
2 percent in the latter (Eisenhower) part of 
the 1950's.” 

Secretary Dillon then goes on to show that 
the GNP in West Europe has grown twice 
88 fast, and the GNP in Japan has grown 
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three times as fast as ours. Russia's GNP 
compares with ours in a 7 to 2 ratio. 

All this is alarming—but we should re- 
member that we are not hearing, as yet, 
much of the other side of the case. How 
good a witness to our economic health is this 
GNP? Who is this strange slanderer any- 
how? 

Well, two Republican Senators, BUTLER and 
Buss, with three Republican Representa- 
tives, Curtis, KILBURN, and WIpNALL, have 
been chipping away at the GNP character. 
GNP is an aggregate of economic activities. 
It is supposed to be the sum of all enterprises 
which add something to the American 
economy. 

But Republicans say that GNP does not 
include, nor does it measure, many impor- 
tant activities. For example: 

If a man stays home on Saturday and im- 
proves his mind with reading, this does not 
appear in the GNP. Nor does GNP reflect 
the work that a housewife does, such as 
home laundering or driving the children to 
and from school. Nor does the GNP give 
credit to the homeowning couple whose labor 
improves the property and community. 

GNP is a grossly materialistic way of meas- 
uring American status and blessings. “It 
knows,” as Oscar Wilde once defined a cynic, 
“the price of everything; the value of noth- 
ing.” Wasteful productions, such as food 
surpluses and throwaway military items, 
are added up. But how do you add the 
satisfactions of a well-cooked meal, a paid 
vacation, the feeling of security that sound 
banking, good policing and congenial neigh- 
bors give? 

There are several ways to characterize this 
first year of the Kennedy administration and 
of the 87th Congress. One way would be to 
say the administration and majority party 
are tearing down the American image, while 
the Republican minority is trying to build 
it up. 

For the Democrats to look good, America 
must look bad. Unless the New Frontier 
reveals our sores, it cannot cure them, Un- 
less it exaggerates our misery, it cannot 
claim to have pulled off political miracles. 

For their part, the Republicans are al- 
ways in danger of appearing to be standpat 
and smug in the face of obvious imperfec- 
tions. Only the best of Republical spokes- 
men manage to depict America as we all 
know her to be. The country is not hurting 
for schools and hospitals, as the worst of the 
Democrats say—but, as the best of the Re- 
publicans say, we can and should improve 
the quality of teaching and medical care. 
Our jobs are not disappearing, as the calam- 
ity howlers say, but are migrating to new 
industries. 

The true picture of America, then, is of 
a nation which has accomplished all that 
gross materialism can give. Me must now 
improve, refine, and distribute our blessings. 
But this is a difficult thing to express in the 
language of political pleading. 


The GE Scandal and Peoria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial titled “the GE Scandal 
and Peoria” from the May 21, 1961, issue 
of the Register, official newspaper of the 
Catholic diocese of Peoria, Ill.: 
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Tue GE SCANDAL AND PEORIA 


It is understandable that eyebrows were 
lifted last week in Peoria at the announce- 
ment of a strange change in the management 
of one of Peoria's major industries. One of 
the community's most highly regarded busi- 
nessmen was dismissed as the head of the 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse plant, and was re- 
placed by a GE executive recently jailed for 
price-fixing. 

In- the face of the yet-unfolding revela- 
tions concerning the price scandal, and of 
the unconvincing reasons given for the 
change in administration, it is no surprise 
that the community views the whole busi- 
ness with more than little suspicion and 
regret, At best it seems to indicate an al- 
most cynical disdain of public sentiment. 
And at work there are many possibilities. 

As the Peoria Journal Star commented, the 
issue is not a personal one. But on the cor- 
porate level, it is hard for people to under- 
stand how involvement and conviction in an 
antitrust case could be a recommendation 
for leadership in one of the city’s major in- 
dustries. As the paper said, as long as the 
top authorities prefer to remain mum about 
the maneuver, they cannot blame us for 
wondering what motives—and perhaps obli- 
gations—prompted this dubious switch, 

In the eyes of the public, the LeTourneau- 
Westinghouse affair only heightens suspi- 
cions about the real extent of collusion and 
cooperation between the big companies.— 
(J. JD.) 


Resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I present for further considera- 
tion of the Members of the House of 
Representatives House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 22, originated in the General As- 
sembly of the State of Louisiana and 
introduced by Messrs. Branton, Jack, 
and Rau: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 22 


Resolution relative to a proposal before the 
U.S. Congress with respect to a so-called 

. 8-year program of general Federal assist- 
ance for public elementary and secondary 
classroom construction and teachers’ sal- 
aries 


Whereas there is now before the Congress 
of the United States a proposal to institute 
a so-called 3-year program of general Federal 
assistance for public elementary and second- 
ary classroom construction and teachers’ 
salaries, which, it is said, would assure every 
State no less than $15 for every public school 
student in average daily attendance and 
would be distributed according to an equal- 
ization formula; and 

Whereas this type of so-called Federal aid 
to education is another in the current series 
of insidious measures and actions on the 
part of the Federal Government which, while 
on their face may appear to be of great ad- 
vantage to the States in that they offer finan- 
cial assistance in areas in which all States 
are constantly striving to find additional 
methods of providing better facilities and 
qualities of services to their people, actually, 
however, are no more than means by which 
the Federal Government can further en- 
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croach upon the constitutional rights of the 
States; and 

Whereas it is recognized that should the 
Federal Government be permitted to enter 
the field of public education in the various 
States in a more substantial way than al- 
ready is the case, there is grave danger that, 
while the funds provided to the States might 
allow additional public school construction 
and the employment of more and perhaps 
even better qualified teachers, the much less 
desirable purpose may be accomplished of 
permitting the Federal Government to con- 
trol such phases of public education as cur- 
riculum, teaching methods and ways of life 
which are within the fundamental rights re- 
served to the States: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Legislature of Louisiana (the Senate 
thereoj concurring), That the members of 
this honorable body do hereby go on record 
as disapproving the proposed measure now 
before the Congress of the United States 
which proposes to grant Federal ald to public 
elementary and secondary education for con- 
struction and teachers’ salary purposes; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That this legislature does here- 
by urge and request the Members of the 
Louisiana delegation in Congress to exert 
every effort at their command to the defeat- 
ing of this proposal; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be transmitted without delay to each 
of the Members of the Louisiana delegation 
in Congress. : 


4 Sacrifices Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Kansas City Kansan of 
May 17, 1961. It includes some worthy 
grassroots advice to which it is hoped 
there will be a response. 

Our people, Mr. Speaker, and I have 
in mind my midcontinent constituency, 
believe that those who preach sacrifice 
should practice what they preach. Our 
people will sacrifice what is necessary to 
the end that American ideals shall live, 
perpetuate, and flourish. They will not 
stand for schemes proposed in the name 
of sacrifices that are designed to accom- 
plish something other than that for 
which sacrifice is needed. That is to say, 
our people are a discerning people, and 
the wool will not be pulled over their 
eyes. Sacrifice they will for legitimate 
ends, but not for the accomplishment of 
politically self-serving objectives. The 
editorial follows: 

SACRIFICES NEEDED IN DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

A leading news magazine has a hunch that 
President Kennedy may ask for reinstitution 
of wartime wage and price controls, This 
would be an example of the sort of sacrifice 
the President has said we may be called on 
to make. The President has been pressed 
for explanation of just what he means by 
sacrifices. He has been charged with being 
too vague on the subject, 

Price and wage controls would be definite. 
No one would be left in doubt about such 
measures, although many at present are in 
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doubt as to the worthiness of such a move. 
One of the first accomplishments of the 
Eisenhower administration 8 years ago was 
to remove such restrictions imposed by rea- 
son of the wars. Prices and wages promptly 
started climbing as was to be expected. It 
is true the inflationary spiral slowed speed 
but inflation did not vanish. 

Both inflation and controls are obnoxious, 
and in the absence of discipline, exercised by 
individual citizens, groups, and governmental 
agencies from low to high, the country may 
not attain the heights of greatness the 
President speaks of. The great majority of 
citizens stand willing to make sacrifices if 
they can be convinced of the need and that 
measures asked for are correct. But they 
will not make sacrifices cheerfully if they 
know that exceptions are being made, spe- 
cial privileges are being granted. 

Let the Federal Government itself take 
the lead. Let it crack down, for instance, on 
work stoppages and outlandish costs in- 
volved at the missile bases. Let the Govern- 
ment crack down and not simply pass the 
buck in order that political interests be 
served. Some sacrifices could be made by 
Government, and maybe that would be a 
good place for sacrifices to start. 


Uncontrolled Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial which appeared in to- 
day’s Wall Street Journal, points out the 
weaknesses in our foreign aid program, 
as well as the dangers of backdoor 
spending. 

FREEDOM FROM CONGRESS 

Foreign ald administrators have long 
fretted under congressional restraints on 
their spending. Accordingly, when the Pres- 
ident’s new aid requests go to Capitol Hill 
in the near future, much will be made of 
the administration’s alleged need for author- 
ity to make long-term—imstead of yearly— 
commitments overseas. s 

Sepecifically, Mr. Kennedy wants permis- 
sion to borrow well over $7 billlon from the 
Treasury over a 5-year . That is by 
no means the sum of the contemplated aid 
spending, but only the amount that would 
be generated by this backdoor financing 
method which frees the administration from 
getting annual congressional approval of its 
spending. 

The administration's argument goes like 
this: The way it is now, the United States 
can't underwrite projects that take several 
years to complete. This, it’s said, keeps us 
out of a lot of useful spending and makes it 
dificult to engage in rational“ planning. 
It may even encourage waste when officials 
try to obligate their current funds at the 
last minute before the fiscal year runs out. 

We find the argument unimpressive. 
Backdoor spending is inherently an unsound 
device, and can be inflationary, Apart from 
that, there is no excuse whatsoever for offi- 
clals to spend money just because it is avail- 
able. And it can be seriously questioned 
whether US. money should be used for 
long-term projects, which customarily turn 
out to be monuments to the greater glory 
of socialist rulers in backward countries. 

There is plenty wrong with the foreign aid 
program, but its troubles do not stem from 
such so-called congressional restrictions. 
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They come from the Government's failure 
to understand that effective foreign aid must 
be selective, from mismanagement, 
and from just plain gullibility. 

In view of those deficiencies, the program 
needs a lot more, not less, congressional 
scrutiny and congressional restraint. 


Congressman Bell Urges Resumption of 
Nuclear Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league the gentleman from Califo: 
Mr. BELL] recently urged recognition 
that the Geneva test ban talks are hope- 
lessly deadlocked and that the United 
States lift its voluntary moratorium on 
nuclear testing. His views on the sub- 
ject which coincide with my own, were 
commented on favorably in the following 
editorial from the Los Angeles Herald- 
Express: 

[From the Herald-Express, May 17, 1961] 

Way Nor Resume Tests? 

Con; ALPHONZO BELL, of Califor- 
nia, Santa Monica Republican, has called for 
immediate termination of the ban on nu- 
clear tests, declaring that “in the interest 
of both our national security and progress 
in our space competition with the Russians 
we must resume underground and high- 
altitude nuclear tests at once.” 7 

This reference to our space competition 
is particularly timely now since Navy Comdr. 
Alan Shepard Jr.'s historic rocketing into 
space because some form of nuclear propul- 
sion is under study for such space flights 
as those to the moon and other planets as 
well as manned flights. 

Senate Minority Leader Dmxsen, speaking 
for the Republican leadership in the House 
and Senate, also has called for drastic action 
to allow this Nation to defeat what he has 
called the “monumental stali" by the Rus- 
sians in arriving at any agreement to halt 
nuclear testing. 

Senator DRESEN has called on the Presl- 
dent to fix a definite deadline either for 
an agreement with the Russians or for this 
Nation to resume its nuclear testing. 

The facts òf the matter are that for 24% 
years the United has observed a voluntary 
moratorlum on nuclear testing, hoping that 
the Russians would reach an agreement with 
this country that they would do the same. 

They not only have failed to do so, throug? 
their “monumental stalling,” but there has 
been no assurance that they have been re- 
fraining from at least underground nuclear 
testing, which cannot be checked by other 
countries. 

The Soviet stall on nuclear testing also 
should be a warning to those few people wh? 
express the opinion in this country, includ-/ 
ing the California Democratic Council, that 
the United States should disarm first. 

In an editorial on February 17, last year: 
the Herald-Express called attention to the 
Democratic council convention in, Fresno, 
where a “statement of policy” was adopted- 
The editorial called attention to the world 
disarmament policy adopted by the conven- 
tion, as follows: ) 

“That if the negotiations at Geneva should 
fail, then the United States should take uni- 
lateral action; in other words, this Natio® 
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Should scrap itself of military weapons and 
Stand forth naked of any defense against 
Soviet Russia or any other attacking nation.” 

Concerning the nuclear propulsion rocket 


Our scientists that test suspension has im- 
Paired or will impair development of Proj- 
ect Orion (the classified nuclear propulsion 
Tocket system). 

“There is great suspicion among Govern- 
Ment experts that the Russian Government 

conducted undetected underground 
tests during the period of the moratorium. 

“There is a significant body of opinion 
that even with secret Soviet tests the 
United States continues to enjoy technical 
Superiority over the Communists in the nu- 
Clear field and that, as a result, our best 
Chance to pass the Russians in space is 
With nuclear propulsion rockets.” 

It is time that we stop kidding ourselves 
and the rest of the world. The Russians 
have made it plain enough that they have 
no intention of observing any moratorium on 
nuclear testing, as this country has done. 

Let's set an early deadline for agreement, 
Weeks and not months, and if they continue 
to stall notify them and the rest of the 
World that we're resuming testing, 


A Family Doctor’s Fight Against 
Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
Much has been written and said about 
Medical care for the aged or, as desig- 
Nated by many, “socialized medicine,” 
Which has resulted in confused thinking 
and misunderstanding of what it really 
Means and what it aims to accomplish. 
So when I read the article entitled “A 

Doctor's Fight Against Socialized 

cine,” by Dr. Joseph R. Mallory, a 

Practicing physician of Mattoon, III. 

Population 19,088—which appeared in 

the May 23 edition of Look magazine, my 

on this important subject was 

very much clarified. It is a calm, factual 

ent which I am sure will be of 

help to everyone interested in this sub- 

ject and it is with this hope that I asked 

and received permission to have it 
Printed in the RECORD. 

There is no doubt that we all in Con- 
gress want to aid those elderly citizens 
Who are unable, for one reason or an- 
Other, to help themselves, but I am sure 
None of us want to be wasteful with the 

ers’ money. This excellent state- 
Ment is as follows: 
A Fam Docror’s Front AGAINST SOCIALIZED 
MEDICINE 
(By Joseph R. Mallory, M.D.) 

(Forroa's Nore.—Joseph Ross Mallory, 46, 

a physician who practices general medicine 
at Mattoon, III. (population 19,088). Civic- 
minded as well as a good doctor, he has be- 
come one of Mattoon's best-known and best- 
liked citizens. Within the past few months, 

- Mallory has been one of hundreds of 
Physicians who have been speaking at the 
Tequest of county medical societies concern- 
ing medical-care problems of the aged. He 
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warns of the threat of socialized medicine at 
gatherings such as PTA meetings and busi- 
ness-club luncheons. As a solution, he fa- 
vors the recently enacted Kerr-Mills law, 
which authorizes the use of general tax 
funds of the Federal and State govern- 
ments; its provisions are to be locally ad- 
ministered and call for aid only to those aged 
who qualify. He disapproves of the Ken- 
nedy administration's plan to pay for limited 
aid to all the aged under social security. 
Here, in question-and-answer form, Dr. Mal- 
lory gives his reasons.) 

“THE PROBLEM OF MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 

IS EXAGGERATED” 


Do you feel that medical care for the aged 
Is a serious national problem? I will have 
to give that question a qualified yes. I 
think we must assume there is a problem, al- 
though I'm inclined to the opinion that it 
has been exaggerated. Nevertheless, we 
must recognize that it is impossible for all 
families to take care of their aged members 
and impossible for some of the elderly to 
take care of themselves adequately. Many 
of them must have help beyond themselves 
and their families. 

The question, then, is how we are going 
to provide the financial assistance these 
people require? That's the heart of the prob- 
lem, right there. 

The administration has proposed that 
health care for the aged be financed through 
the social security system. Why are you op- 
posed to this approach? I can think of 
many good reasons. To begin with, the ad- 
ministration proposal—the King bill now be- 
fore Congress—is based on a double error. 
It assumes that most of the aged are in poor 
health and that most of them need help to 
meet the costs of medica] care. This just 
isn’t true. Some of our elderly are in poor 
health, and some do have financial troubles, 
but most are healthy and in reasonably good 
shape financially. A number of surveys back 
this up. 

Does this hold true in your community? 
Yes, and I suspect it holds true in most 
communities. 

You said you think the problem is exag- 
gerated. In what way? Well, just look 
around for yourself. Some older people are 
millionaires. Some are comfortably well off. 
Millions have some form of health insur- 
ance and private pension programs. Some, 
of course, are poor—just as some young or 
middle-aged people are poor. I truly believe 
that anyone who really needs medical care 
in this country can get it regardless of his 
financial status. 

What about the health of the aged? 
Don't they require medical care more often 
than young people? Some do; some don't, 
I don't think the problem can be standard- 
ized to that extent. Some 70-year-olds play 
18 holes of golf regularly; others are spry 
enough, but prefer checkers, and still others 
are bedridden. Many of the-ailments of the 
elderly would disappear if soclety stopped 
looking at them as castoffs, if these older 
people felt they were wanted and had a mis- 
sion in life. Older folks are individuals, and 
their problems have to be solved on an in- 
dividual basis. You can’t answer all of their 
problems with a single solution. 

You obviously feel very keenly about this 
controversy over medical care. Why do you 
feel so strongly about it? For a number of 
reasons. Most important, I think, is that I 
sincerely believe that the free practice of 
medicine, which has giyen our people the 
best medical care in the world, is in jeop- 
ardy. A physician’s first concern is for his 
patients, and that concern goes beyond the 
aches and pains of the people he treats, I'm 
conyinced, along with most of my colleagues, 
that, unless the people really understand 
what's going on, we're liable to awaken some 
morning and find we've got socialized 
medicine. 
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A number of countries have socialized 
medicine in one form or another. Why do 
you feel it would be bad here? There isn't 
any question in my mind that socialized 
medicine would endanger the high quality 
of medical care we have been able to give 
our people in this country. If you want 
socialism, you've got to sacrifice much of 
your freedom, Government always exercises 
some kind of control any time it pays the 
bill. I think it is obvious the people's health 
would suffer under a system of political 
medicine. The greatest strides in medical 
science in recent years have been made in 
the United States, where the profession has 
been free to pursue its goals of better and 
better medical care for our people. In my 
opinion, we physicians owe an obligation to 
the American people to try to keep it that 
way. It’s part of our duty as doctors. 

WE OPPOSE THE KING BILL BECAUSE IT WOULD 

BE EXPANDED TO COMPEL EVERYONE TO BE 

COVERED 


You see a threat of socialized medicine in 
the King bill. Sponsors of this Administra- 
tion proposal deny that it is. How do you 
back up the charge? You have to under- 
stand what the King bill would do. The 
Federal Government, among other things, 
would make direct payments to hospitals 
for services to eligible patients, those over 
65 on social security. But first, hospitals 
would have to agree to abide by rules and 
regulations established by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. And the 
Secretary would have the power to set “rea- 
sonable” compensation that hospitals would 
receive. It seems clear to me that when 
the Government forces every wage earner to 
pay into the scheme, when Government 
makes the rules for operating hospitals, sets 
the compensation and pays the bills, you've 
got socialized medicine for everybody who 
gets the service. 

Former Representative Aime Forand saw 
his bill for social security medicine as “a 
foot in the door,” He said, “We can expand 
the program after that.” The Socialist Party 
has said that the social security approach 
for medical care is socialistic, and they're 
for it, They're for it because it could be 
expanded easily into full-scale socialized 
medicine for everyone. 

Sponsors of the King bill have said it 
would guarantee free choice of physician 
and hospital. Do you disagree with that 
too? Yes, and I'll use my own community 
as an example to explain why. We have one 
hospital in Mattoon. Suppose, for some 
reason, any reason, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare refused to approve 
our hospital. This would mean that every- 
one in Mattoon on social security who 
needed hospitalization would have to go to 
some other city to get it if he wanted the 
Government to foot the bill. Wouldn't that 
be a denial of free choice of hospital? And 
if the family doctor of one of these patients 
wasn't on the staff of the other hospital, 
wouldn't that deny the patient free choice 
of his physician? There are many one- 
hospital towns in this country that would 
be affected in the same way. 

Why are doctors opposed to the King bill, 
when its sponsors say they are not included 
in it? My answer is that physicians are 
included, specifically pathologists, radiolo- 
gists, physiatrists and anesthesiologists 
working in the hospitals, along with interns 
and residents and those doctors serving the 
hospitals’ outpatient clinics. We realize that 
it would only be a short time until the pro- 
gram would be expanded to include all 
physicians and compel every man, woman 
and child, regardless of age, to come undcr 
the system. 

You agree there is a problem in financing 
medical care for the aged. If you object 
to the social security approach, how do you 
propose to meet the problem? We already 
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have a better solution, the Kerr-Miils law 
for medical aid to the aged, passed by Con- 
gress last year. The medical profession sup- 
ported this measure in Congress, and doctors 
are doing everything they can to get it into 
full swing in all the States. 

How does the Kerr-Mills law work? Fed- 
eral funds are made available to the States 
to pool with their own money to provide 
medical care to everyone over 65 who needs 
financial assistance. Each State, working 
with local communities, decides who needs 
help. I figure we know more about our own 
problems in Mattoon than some Government 
employee way off in Washington, D.C. The 
people who need our help are our neighbors. 
Their problems are our community’s prob- 
lems. 

What benefits are available under the Kerr- 
Mills law? They are practically unlimited. 
It depends on what each State legislature 
wants to provide. Benefits can include phy- 
sicians’ services in the hospital, clinic, of- 
fice, or at home; hospital services; nursing- 
home care; physical therapy; laboratory, di- 
agnostic, and X-ray services; drugs pre- 
scribed by a physician; home nursing, and a 
variety of other things, such as glasses, den- 
tures, and prosthetic devices. 

Why do you say the Kerr-Mills law is better 
than the administration's social security ap- 
proach to the problem of medical care for 
the aged? Kerr-Milis offers a full-range of 
medical benefits to the needy and near-needy 
over 65 under a p administered by 
those best able to judge the needs of the 
elderly—the people back home. It would be 
cheaper and would do a better job of protect- 
ing tax money. 

The administration-sponsored King bill, 
on the other hand, would set up long-dis- 
tance control in Washington. Tax money 
of the working e would be used for the 
benefit of the rich as well as the poor. The 
bill would be discriminatory, because bene- 
filts would be available only to those on so- 
cial security and denied to several million 
Americans who are not eligible for social 
security and never will be. The Kerr-Mills 
law, properly implemented by the States, 
would take care of everyone over 65 who 
really needed financial help. 

What would the King bill cover? Benefits 
would be limited to hospitalization, nursing- 
home care, home nursing and outpatient 
diagnostic services. It Is important to note 
also that those eligible for hospitalization 
would be required to pay $10 a day for the 
first 9 days in the hospital, a total of 690. 
That, along with other costs the patient 
would have to pay, would be a serious drain 
on the financial resources of many on social 
security. I think it should be clear that 
the King bill is not only inadequate, but 
unnecessary. Kerr-Mills will do the job if 
given a chance. Already, 15 of the 50 States 
have passed enabling legislation to partici- 
pate in Kerr-Mills funds. 

You say benefits would be available under 
the Kerr-Mills legislation to anyone over 65 
who needed financial help to meet his med- 
ical bills. How would need be decided? 
Well, some of the legislation sets standards 
of eligibility based on income and liquid 
assets. Some people would be completely 
covered, and others would be able to get part 
of their medical expenses. 

“IT'S NONSENSE TO CALL KERR-MILLS 
DEGRADING" 


Eligibility would be based on a means test, 
then? Certainly. The idea is to help peo- 
ple who need help—not to waste the tax- 
payers’ money paying medical bills for those 
who can afford to pay their own way. And 
millions of older people in this country can 
afford to do so, including a great many draw- 
ing social security benefits. 

What is your answer to the charge that 
the Kerr-Mills law would force the older 
people to pauperize themselves before they 
could get help? I feel the charge is totally 
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groundless. If anyone cares to study the 
plans already adopted by several States, he 
will find that there is protection of the 
assets of the people. 

The means test has been called an affront 
to dignity, degrading to the individual, 
How do you feel about this charge? I 
imagine I feel the same way as any other 
American who gives the matter a little 
thought. To call the means test degrad- 
ing is sheer nonsense. It has been an im- 
portant part of the American economic and 
government system for a long, long time. 

What examples of the means test in gov- 
ernment and the economy do you have in 
mind? Public housing, for one. It is avail- 
able only to those whose incomes are below 
a certain amount. Veterans must prove need 
before they can get free care in VA hospitals 
for nonservice-connected disabilities. The 
social security system for everyone under 72 
links benefits to Income. The means test in 
government is designed to protect against 
waste of tax money. You will find the 
means test in our private affairs too. Many 
labor unions base strike benefits on need. 
College-scholarship applicants must demon- 
strate need. Our entire system of credit in 
this country is grounded on a means test, as 
it should be. Credit is limited by the abil- 
ity to pay. 

The means test is neither degrading nor 
undignified, It is a wise protection for busi- 
ness, government and the individual. 

In reference to the social security ap- 
proach, don’t you feel there is some merit in 
the argument that social security provides 
an insurance system enabling working peo- 
ple in their productive years to save for their 
old age? Sure, if it were true—but it isn’t. 
It misrepresents the true nature of social 
security, suggesting that it is a program of 
pete ela of insurance costs, which it is 
not. 

How do you back up that statement? 
Well, in the first place, the U.S. Supreme 
Court, among other agencies of the Federal 
Government, has sald social security is not 
a prepayment plan. It is clearly a pay-as- 
you-go program. It is distinctly different 
from voluntary private insurance where re- 
serves and income have to match benefit 
obligations. 

Can you explore this subject a bit further? 
Gladly. I think it's extremely important 
for the Amcrican people to understand what 
social security really is and how it works. 
The fact is that the taxes taken from work- 
ers and their employers don't pay the work- 
er's own benefits; they pay the benefits of 
the people now getting social security. 

In other words, my generation will collect 
from our children and grandchildren, and 
they will collect from theirs, It’s important 
that we realize that If the social security 
program were ended today and Congress 
said, “We'll pay off just what we owe to 
everyone who has paid into social security 
up to today,” it would still cost more than 
$300 billion to pay off the debt, If that 
happened, men and women not even born 
yet would be taxed to help pay the bill, and 
they wouldn't be getting a nickel them- 
selves. Does that sound like an insurance 
program? 

What are you doing to get your message 
to your friends and neighbors in Mattoon? 
Well, I've talked to 20 or 30 different groups 
in the area, trying to impress on them the 
fact that any system of medical care financed 
through social security will inevitably lead 
to complete socialization of medicine in this 
country. And can there be any doubt in 
anybody’s mind that once medicine is so- 
cialized, socialism will spread to every other 
aspect of American life? This is the insid- 
ious fact that must be brought home to 
every American. It is the reason I, along 
with hundreds of other physicians, am vol- 
unteering to speak out against this danger 
to our way of life. 
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Trade Barriers Against Export of American 
Jewelry Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include an editorial from the 
American Jewelry Manufacturer maga- 
zine which points out the unfairness of 
restricted trade barriers by some foreign 
countries against exports of American 
jewelry products. 

“Now we encounter many countries which 
are absolutely closed to our type of products, 
or duties have been increased to such an ex- 
tent that imports are almost impossible.” 

These are the words of a spokesman for a 
large American jewelry manufacturing firm, 
à concern that is diligent in promoting its 
export sales. He might well be speaking for 
the entire domestic industry, whose attempts 
to supply foreign markets with American- 
made jewelry are time and time again frus- 
trated by trade barriers maintained around 
the globe. 

U.S. policy has been to promote exports 
rather than to inhibit imports into this 
country. While decrying the flood of low- 
priced competitive products (the price of 
which reflects the low wages paid by many 
foreign producers) to our shores, the Amer- 
ican jewelry manufacturer has not turned a 
deaf ear to our Government’s admonition 
that exports can right the imbalance of our 
foreign trade picture. 

We have tried and we continue to try to 
boost our sales abroad. But when a country 
bars our products outright, as does Indonesia, 
or imposes a tariff of 150 percent, as does 
Burma, it tends to discourage our efforts, to 
say the least. 

The irony of it is that the United States 
and most of the nations with which we do 
business subscribe to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, The aim of GATT, as 
it is called, is that member nations will 
progress through negotiations toward the 
elimination of international trade restric- 
tions. 

To help determine the restrictions imposed 
by GATT signatories against our products, 
the US. Government's Committee for Reci- 
procity Information is seeking facts on the 
experience of interested parties. The first 
phase of its study in preparation for GATT 
negotiations deals with six countries—Aus- 
tria, Burma, Chile, Indonesia, Turkey, and 
the. Union of South Africa. 

The Manufacturing Jewelers and Silver- 
smiths of America, Inc., forwarded to Wash- 
ington a study of these countries’ trade 
barriers against jewelry. Said the associa- 
tion's executive secretary: 

Most of these countries once represented 
good export markets for the American Jewelry 
manufacturing industry. Austria, because of 
its own jewelry manufacturing industry and 
the proximity of the Czechoslovakian and 
German industries, did not. Chile, Turkey, 
and the Union of South Africa are among 
those that could once be termed principal ex- 
port markets for American jewelry. In each 
case, however, in spite of a proven desire for 
American merchandise, shipments of jewelry 
to most of these countries have dribbled to 
a virtual standstill.” 

The association has asked repeatedly: 
“Do we as a nation continue to open our 
doors wider and wider to foreign merchan- 
dise while our global neighbors put a lock 
on their gate?” 
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As the association says in its latest brief, 
“We submit that many of these prohibitions, 
as in the case of South African quotas, dis- 
criminate against the importation of Amer- 
ican products versus other products and that 
the majority of the countries involved in the 
current discussion are now using trade re- 
Strictions, originally set up under the pre- 
text of exchange conservation, to protect 
domestic manufacturing industries, contrary 
to the basic precepts of the GATT agree- 
Ment. We earnestly request that the U.S. 
Government demand the elimination of all 
import restrictions against jewelry products 
by these countries and that all tariff duties 
in excess of those imposed by the United 
States on like products be deemed excessive.” 


Public Funds for All Schoolchildren 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK,. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of legislation in the field of legis- 
lation, particularly in the constitutional 
aspect in the field of private elementary 
and secondary schools, is a matter of 
important discussion and consideration 
in and out of Congress. 

In my remarks, I include an analytical 
and interesting manuscript prepared by 
Dr. John A. O'Brien, Ph D., of Notre 
Dame University, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Dr. O'Brien's opinion is of importance 
to Members of Congress and others in- 
terested in the subject covered by his 
Manuscript. 

UNIVERSITY oF Notre DAME, 
Notre Dame, Ind., May 18, 1961. 

Dear ConcressMAN McCormack: We are 
deeply appreciative of the ability, courage, 
4nd determination with which you are pre- 
Senting the case for the extension of the 
benefits of the proposed Federal aid to educa- 
tion to all the schoolchildren of America. 

We have made a careful study of this 
Matter and in the enclosed manuscript we 
Provide an answer to vitrually all the com- 
Mon questions asked on this subject. We 
are sending you a copy with the thought 
that it might be of some assistance to you 

your leadership and gladly give you per- 
Mission to make whatever use of the en- 
closed you deem suitable, even to the extent 
of providing copies to the other Members of 
Congress. 

With deep appreciation and warmest good 
wishes, 

Ever cordially, n 
JOHN A. O'BRIEN. 
Puste Funps FOR ALL SCHOOLCHILDREN—A 
FAIR SOLUTION OF AN URGENT PROBLEM 


(By John A. O'Brien, Ph. D., the University 
of Notre Dame) 


Why is the question of Federal aid to 
Schools of such widespread interest and why 
has it provoked such controversy throughout 
the country? 

It is of universal interest because it af- 
fects the education of all our children. It 
has stirred nationwide controversy because 
it ls a revolutionary measure and represents 
& radical departure from the traditions of 
nearly two centuries of American life. 

Is it fundamentally a religious issue? 

No. It involves no dogma of religion and 
is solely a question of the most effective 
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means of achieving the best education for 
all the youth of America. The discussion 
should be carried on in a calm, friendly, ob- 
jective manner, appealing neither to rell- 
gious sympathy nor prejudice. What is 
needed is light, not heat, to find the best 
answer for our Nation's educational needs. 

Is that the thought of the Catholic 
bishops? 

Yes. Speaking to 15,000 members attend- 
ing the convention of the National Catholic 
Educational Association on April 4, 1961, in 
Atlantic City, Bishop John J. Wright of 
Pittsburgh, the president of the association, 
said: “The debate should not be permitted 
to degenerate in its philosophic premises into 
a debate between Catholics and Protestants 
any more than it should be represented in 
its political context as a debate between 
Catholics and the national administration, 
above all the President.“ 

What is the Catholic reaction to President 
Kennedy's appeal for restraint in sensitive 
areas of the discussion of this subject? 

It is one of complete agreement. Prais- 
ing the President for making such an appeal, 
Bishop Wright declared: “He will receive the 
loyal agreement and unqualified support of 
everyone on every side in this aspect of the 
matter.” In both utterances Bishop Wright 
reflected the mind not only of the hierarchy 
but also of Catholics generally. 

Catholics are glad to see the President 
show such concern for the improvement of 
the education of American youth. Many 
question, however, the effectiveness of the 
proposed measure, Senate Bill 1021, to obtain 
the desired objectives. They do so on ob- 
jective grounds and with no thought of im- 
pairing the separation of church and state, 
which they believe is the only reasonable 
and practical plan for our pluralistic Amer- 
ican society. 

Furthermore Catholics favor the appro- 
priation of funds necessary to meet all the 
real needs of our splendid public schools, in 
which more than half of their own children 
are enrolled. They want to see public school 
teachers well paid and equipped with all 
the essentials to do an efficient and 
thorough Job. 

What is the basic problem of this dizcus- 
sion? 

This whole discussion is on the central 
problem of public aid for the education 
of all school children, which the Senate 
bill simply renders more acute. The prin- 
ciples developed here have a validity that 
will endure long after the present measure 
has been disposed of, for the problem of 
public aid for the education of all of Amer- 
ica’s youth is likely to be with us for some 
time. 

What is the gist of the proposed educa- 
tional bill? 

It offers a $5.8 billion program of Federal 
aid for improving education in the U.S.A. 
Nearly $3 billion would go for loans to col- 
leges over a 6-year period, for construction 
of classrooms, laboratories, libraries, and stu- 
dent housing. An additional $577.5 million 
would be for 212,500 college scholarships 
over 5 years based on students! ability and 
financial need. Maximum scholarship would 
be $1,000 a year. Federal loans for such 
scholarships would be available to students 
in public and private colleges. This is an 
eminently just and fair arrangement and is 
in conformity with previous Federal aid en- 
actments, 

Would funds also be allotted to elementary 
and high schools? 

Yes. States would receive grants totaling 
$2.3 billion over 3 years for public grade and 
secondary schools to be used for erecting 
school buildings and paying teachers. 

What is the declared purpose of such pro- 
posed legislation? 

“The maximum development of every 
young American's capacity,” said President 
Kennedy, and “rich dividends in the years 
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ahead in increased economic growth, in en- 
lightened citizens and in national excel- 
lence.” 

Why has this measure provoked so much 
opposition? 

1. Because for the first time it would put 
the Federal Government into the business of 
elementary and secondary education in a big 
way. With the exception of a few cases 
where the Federal Government has granted 
aid to federally impacted areas—localities 
with an unusually large number of Federal 
employees—it has left these two areas of edu- 
cation to the States and the local com- 
munities. 

2. Because it would undertake for the first 
time to pay teachers’ salaries. 

3. Because it would for the first time dis- 
criminate between pupils attending public 
elementary and secondary schools and stu- 
dents enrolled in nonprofit private and 
church-related ones, 

Should the Federal Government enter 
into the education of children on the ele- 
mentary and secondary school levels? 

Many do not think it a wise policy for 
the Federal Government to intrude into an 
enterprise which has traditionally been con- 
ducted by the State and the local school 
districts. The Federal Government, it is 
contended, has enough to do without taking 
on the business of the little red schoolhouse 
and the local high school. Citizens of the 
community best understand their own edu- 


* cational needs and the means of meeting 


them. They are in the best position to see 
that their tax dollar gets the best returns. 

‘Millions of citizens think it is unfair and 
unjust to discriminate against children at- 
tending nonprofit private or church-related 
schools by depriving them of any of the ben- 
efits of the proposed legislation. These stu- 
dents are Americans. They are the children 
of American citizens and taxpayers. They 
attend schools which teach with equal com- 
petence all the secular subjects taught in 
the public school. In addition, these schools 
give instruction in the Christian religion 
and ethics. They inculcate love of neighbor 
(Protestant, Jew, Catholic, or unchurched) 
and of country; they set forth the highest 
ideals of American life and democracy. They 
develop a patriotism that has been tested 
and proven on every battlefield, on which 
American soldiers have fought and died. 
They are American to the core. N 

Their pupils have the same right to partici- 
pate in the benefits of public welfare and 
education legislation as any other children. 
To ignore their rights and the rights of their 
parents is contrary to the traditions of 
America and the spirit of fair play and jus- 
tice, which have always characterized our 
Nation. 

What is the position of Catholics on the 
need for Federal aid? 

Traditionally Catholics have held that 
education is the concern of the State and 
of the local community. In the present in- 
stance they are simply advised to study the 
facts and reach their own conclusions. Thus 
Archbishop Karl J. Alter of Cincinnati, chair- 
man of the Administrative Board of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, said: 
“The question of whether or not there ought 
to be Federal sid is a Judgment to be based 
on objective, economic facts connected with 
the schools of the country. Consequently 
Catholics are free to take a position in ac- 
cordance with the facts.” 

What are the findings of disinterested 
research? 

1. In Taxes for the Schools, published by 
the Institute for Social Science Research, 
Roger A. Freeman reaches the conclusion 
that all the needs of the elementary and 
secondary public schools can easily be met 
from State and local tax resources. He shows 
that public school enroliment in the last 20 
years has gone up 42 percent, while public 
school expenditure has shot up 567 percent. 
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Even allowing for inflation, these figures 
show the ability of -localities to support 
increases in school enrollment. 

2. The alleged classroom shortage is also 
questionable. Im December, 1959, Louis 
Conger, chief of the projection section in 
the U.S. Office of Education, estimated that 
61,000 new classrooms would be needed an- 
nually during the ensuing 10 years. But 
without Federal aid classroom construction 
has been actually running at a higher rate 
than that for more than 5 years already. 

3. The number of teachers and their sal- 
aries has also been increasing. Between 1953 
and 1959, the certified staff in public schools 
increased 34 percent, while the number of 
pupils grew by only 25 percent. Teachers’ 
salaries have increased 40 percent in con- 
stant dollars since 1950. 

Hence the objective findings of disinter- 
ested research show that there is no need 
for the Federal Government to enter into 
education on the elementary or secondary 
school levels. 

Who are the chief proponents of Federal 
ald? 

Writing in the New Republic January 30, 
1961, Christopher Jencks reports that the 
governors and legislators of the various 
States, who are in the best position to know 
their educational needs, have shown little, 
if any, enthusiasm for Federal aid. “The 
only people,” he says, “who consistently favor 


Federal action are educators of various 


sorts—Federal support of the public schools 
could make private schools less able to com- 
pete in terms of teachers’ salaries and school 
facilities, and might gradually tip the scales 
against them.” Surely the latter is a mo- 
tive which few fair-minded Americans would 
approve. 

What is the position of Catholic bishops 
on nonprofit independent schools sharing in 
any Federal ald program? 

Speaking in behalf of the bishops previ- 
ously mentioned, Archbishop Alter said: “In 
the event that there is Federal aid to edu- 
cation, we are deeply convinced that in 
Justice Catholic schoolchildren should be 
given the right to participate.” Similarly 
remarked Cardinal Ritter: “If public funds 
are raised for the educational benefit of the 
children in America, then all children should 
share in that benefit.” 

Why do Catholics believe that all school- 
children should share in the benefits of 
any Federal ald program? 

“It is unthinkable,” declared Cardinal 
Spellman of New York, “that any American 
child be denied Federal funds because his 
parents choose for him a God-centered edu- 
cation. * * * Under these proposals (of the 
original bill), parents would be compelled to 
surrender both freedom of mind and freedom 
of religion in the education of their children 
as a condition for sharing in Federal edu- 
cation funds, in direct violation of the lib- 
erties guaranteed by the first amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution.” Such undoubt- 
edly is the sentiment of the overwhelming 
majority of Catholics, though each is free 
to form his own judgment on this complex 
political issue, 

What does the first amendment say? 

It says: Congress shall make no law re- 

an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.“ By for- 
bidding the establishment of a state church, 
It safeguards the religious liberty of the 
individual. 

Do the nonprofit schools conducted by 

ts, Jews, and Catholics render a 
public service? 

Yes. In addition to teaching religion, 
these schools teach, with a competence equal 
to that of the public schools, all the sub- 
jects taught in the latter. They thus ren- 
der a valuable public service and should 
share in the benefits of Government ald. To 
deny them aid is to discriminate against 
them in favor of a religiously neutral school, 
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of which the Founding Fathers of the Re- 
public never dreamed. Such discrimination 
will frustrate the achievement of the pro- 
claimed objective of Federal aid: “the maxi- 
mum development of every young Amer- 
ican’s capacity.” ‘ 

How many students are enrolled in 
Catholic schools? 

A total of 5,663,648 students in 13,961 
schools. Of these, 321,000 are in 267 col- 
leges and universities, 41,871 in 537 seminar- 
les, 886,295 in 2,433 high schools, and 4,414,- 
482 in 10,724 elementary schools. They are 
taught by 168,677 full-time teachers, and the 
operating costs per year amount to about 
$2.3 billion. Approximately the same num- 
ber of Catholic students are also enrolled in 
public schools. In many large cities a sub- 
stantial percentage of the total school en- 
roliment is in Catholic schools: Examples: 
Chicago, 34 percent; Philadelphia, 39 per- 
cent; Pittsburgh, 42 percent. 

What is the enrollment in other church- 
supported schools? 

About 400,000 students. Lutherans have 
180,000 students in approximately 1,500 
schools, including 30 high schools. Episco- 
palians have 480 schools with a total enroll- 
ment of 37,000. Other denominations have 
about 200,000 students in their schools. 

How many are enrolled in other private 
schools? 

About 900,000 students. This makes a 
total of about 68 million students in 

and other private schools, about 
one-fifth the number in public schools. 

Do these private schools greatly reduce 
school taxes? 

Yes. The average annual cost for the edu- 
cation of a pupil in a public elementary and 
secondary school is $496, and for a college 
or university student is $1,414.05. This 
means that Catholics alone, by bearing the 
whole cost of educating 5,300,777 elementary 
and high school pupils and 321,000 college 
and university students, reduce the public 
school tax by $3,083,095,442. 

If we add the savings effected by the edu- 
cation of the 400,000 students in other 
church-supported schools and 900,000 in 
other private schools, the educational tax bill 
of the general public is reduced more 
another billion—a total savings well in ex- 
cess of $4 billion. This means that the edu- 
cational outlay of the family sending its 
children to the public school is reduced 
about $100 per year. 

Do parents who send their children to 
private, nonprofit schools pay a second 
school tax? 

Yes. After paying for the education of 
their own children, parents are taxed for the 
education of their nelghbors’ children in the 
public school. This means that they carry 
double their share of the tax burden. But 
that is not all. On the $4 billion they pay 
for the education of their children in pri- 
vate nonprofit schools, parents are subjected 
to still a third tax: the income tax exacted 
by the Federal and State governments. In- 
credible as it seems, the payments made for 
the education of their children in independ- 
ent nonprofit schools, though they save 
other parents more than $4 billion, are not 
tax-exempt. This means that they bear a 
triple tax burden for the education of the 
Natlon's youth. 

Is this fact generally known? 

No. Comparatively few people are aware 
of the staggering tax burden placed upon 
parents who send their children either to a 
nonprofit church-related or other private 
school. 

Is this triple taxation fair? 

No. It is discriminatory, unfair, unjust 
and contrary to the constitutional guaran- 
tee of “equal treatment under the law.” 

What would the proposed Federal aid to 
elementary and high schools mean tax-wise 
to millions of parents? 

It would mean that the parents who send 
thelr children to nonprofit church-related 
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or other private schools are to be subjected 
to still another heavy tax—a fourth—from 
which their children would derive no as- 
sistance. They are expressly excluded from 
sharing in any of its benefits: a direct con- 
tradiction of the announced purpose of the 
bil—“the maximum development of every 
young American's capacity.” 

Have parents the right to determine the 
education of their children? 

Yes. In 1922 in Oregon a law was enacted 
requiring all children beteen 8 and 16 to 
attend public schools. In a unanimous de- 
cision the U.S. Supreme Court declared it 
unconstitutional and contrary to the basic 
principle of liberty upon which our whole 
Government rests. 

“The fundamental theory of liberty,“ de- 
clared the Court, “upon which all govern- 
ments in this Union repose, excludes any gen- 
eral power of the State to standardize its 
children by forcing them to accept instruc- 
tion from public school teachers only. The 
child is not the mere creature of the State; 
those who nurture him and direct his des- 
tiny have the right, coupled with the high 
duty, to recognize and prepare him for addi- 
tional obligations.” 

What is one the most obvious and impor- 
tant implications of this decision? 

It is that the exercise of a constitutional 
right must not be made excessively dificult 
or onerous, To grant a right and then make 
it intolerably burdensome to exercise is vir- 
tually to nullify it. A right is meaningless 
unless it is clothed with the means to prac- 
tice it. 

Thus the right to life in our economy 
really means the right to a Job or to a live- 
lihood provided by the Government. 
Otherwise the right is a merely verbal one, 
without substance or meaning. So likewise 
society must breathe the breath of economic 
and social reality into parents’ constitutional 
right to determine the education of their 
children and send them to the schools of 
their choice. 8 

How can the State implement the par- 
ents’ rights? 

By freeing parents from the burden of 
double taxation, to say nothing of triple and 
quadruple taxes. Parents who provide a 
suitable education for their children in a 
nonprofit private school should not be com- 
pelled to pay taxes for the education of 
their neighbors’ children. The public school 
is not a sacred cow, before which all citizens 
must bow. 

It deserves the support of those who choose 
to patronize it, and that constituency is 
ample to maintain it; As the great majority 
of our citizens are not sufficiently concerned 
to provide an education rounded out by 
religious and moral instruction, the public 
school will continue to educate most of the 
Nation’s youth and receive the lion's share 
of tax funds. 

Do church-related schools in other coun- 
tries receive public aid? 

Yes, in practically all the countries of 
Western Europe. Visitors from those coun- 
tries are shocked when they are told that 
a great democracy such as, the United States, 
provides no aid. In the Netherlands, public 
funds provide the entire cost of the edu- 
cation of children in both church-related 
and public schools, Parents are free to send 
their children to either type of school. | 

In the primary grades Catholic schools 
enroll 43 percent of the pupils: Protestant 
schools, 27 percent; public schools, 28 per- 
cent; the remaining 2 percent are in non- 
sectarian private schools. The system is 
highly acclaimed by all citizens as eminently 
fair and just, and in accord with the spirit 
of a genuine democracy, Here freedom of 
education is not an empty phrase but a Uv- 
ing reality. 

What is the system in England and Wales? 

Publicly financed schools are divided into 
the yoluntary-controlled and the voluntary- 
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aided. The first are entirely supported by 
Public funds, while the latter receive 75 per- 
cent of their funds from the government. 
The controlled schools follow a common 
religious syllabus, while the aided schools 
determine their own religious instruction. 

The majority of Catholic and Anglican 
Schools fall into the latter category. 

How does Ireland meet this problem? 

The Constitution of the Irish Republic 
Provides that the state shall not oblige par- 
ents in violation of their conscience and 
lawful preference to send their children to 
schools established by the state or to any 
type of school designated by the state.” As 
4 result of this enlightened and generous 
Provision all schools are church-related: 
Protestant, Jewish or Catholic. 

The state pays practically all the costs of 
teachers’ salaries and school construction. 
Though the country is about 97 percent 
Catholic, it is careful to protect the rights 
Of religious minorities and provides them 
with the same generous aid given to the ma- 
jority, The Irish blic thus sets an 
inspiring example of true democratic action 
for the rest of the world. 

What about public aid in other European 
countries? 

Public aid in some form is given to the 
church-related schools in France, Western 

y. Belgium, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Norway, Italy, and Israel, The general prin- 
ciple underlying the legislation in these 
Countries is that such nonprofit private 
Schools render a valuable public service for 
Which the government should in justice 
render compensation. 

What is the system in Canada? 

The system varies in the different prov- 
inces. In the populous province of Quebec 
church-related schools are supported by 
Public funds. The province of Ontario has 
& public school system and a separate school 
System, almost wholly Catholic. The separa- 
tlon is made at the tax level. The Catholic 
Schools are main d by the taxes on the 
Teal estate of Catholics and the public 
Schools are supported by the taxes on the 
real estate of non-Catholics. In other 
Words, the taxpayer designates to which 
School system his tax money is to be 
applied. This is an eminently fair and just 
arrangement and one that we in the United 
States might well follow. 

How does the United States school arrange- 
Ment impress most Canadians? 

As anomalous, unfair and undemocratic. 
When an educator from Toronto was told 
that parents who send their children to a 
nonprofit, church-related school which 
teaches all the secular branches taught in 
the public school and does so with equal 
Competence, and then are taxed for the pub- 
lic school as well, he was astonished and 
horrified. ; 

“Why,” he remarked, “that’s like buying 
Froceries for your own family and then 
being compelled to pay a large share of your 
Reighbor’s grocery bill. I had thought that 
the United States was friendly toward 
religion in general and appreciative of the 
religious and moral instruction of youth, 
instead of placing an exorbitant price tag 
Upon it." How apt is his characterization 
Of the present anomalous situation in our 
country. It is strangely out of keeping with 
the whole spirit of the Constitution and the 
traditions of American justice and fair play. 

Why does a great democracy such as the 
United States lag so far behind virtually all 
the democracies of Western Europe and 
Canada in aid to nonprofit church-related or 
independent schools? 

1. Because of the mistaken notion that 
Such aid is forbidden by the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

2. Because the complete case for such Fed- 
eral aid has never been presented on a na- 
tional scale. 
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3. Because of the failure to make unmis- 
takably clear that no aid is asked by any 
Church for the teaching of religion in a non- 
profit church-related school. 

4. Because previously the discussion has 
centered around such fringe benefits of pub- 
lic welfare legislation as bus transportation, 
school lunch program, textbooks and medical 
and dental inspection of pupils, and not 
upon aid for the teaching of secular branches 
in nonprofit private schools. 

Does the Constitution prohibit public aid 
to nonprofit independent schools for the 
teaching, not of religion, but of the same 
subjects taught in the public school? 

There is no clear evidence that it does. 
The U.S, Supreme Court has never ruled di- 
rectly on this issue. The first amendment 
precludes, of course, the use of public funds 
for the teaching of religion by any church or 
denomination. But nowhere does it forbid 
the use of public funds for the teaching of 
the secular branches of the curriculum by a 
nonprofit Independent school, private or 
church-related. 

What do outstanding authorities on con- 
stitutional law say on this point? 

Many of them declare that there is no 
clause in the Constitution which prevents 
public compensation for a public service 
rendered by a nonprofit school. They point 
out that the first amendment was designed 
to protect and promote religious freedom, 
not to destroy it by erecting one single type 
of school into a State-supported monopoly 
of education. 

The Founding Fathers were religious men. 
They brought God into the Constitution 
and spoke with reverence of religion. 
George Washington aptly expressed their 
sentiments when he said in his Farewell 
Address: Reason and experience both for- 
bid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” 

All the schools of the colonies and of the 
American Republic until about the middle 
of the 19th century were religious schools. 
The Founding Fathers knew nothing of the 
school from which all religious instruction 
is excluded and never envisaged it as the 
type that would become the most common. 
It is a late arrival on the American scene 
and totally alien to the religious traditions 
of the Founders of our Republic. 

What does Professor Sutherland say about 
the constitutionality of public aid in the 
form of long-term loans to public and to 
nonprofit private schools for school pur- 
poses generally? 

An eminent authority on constitutional 
law, Prof. Arthur E. Sutherland of Harvard, 
was asked by Congressman Joun W. Mc- 
Cormack for his judgment on this matter. 
After studying the matter with great care 
Professor Sutherland reaches the conclusion 
that there is no clear constitutional prohibi- 
tion against such ald. 

“Assuming,” he concludes, “that the exist- 
ing Federal aid to education is constitu- 
tional—which seems to me a reasonable as- 
sumption—the distinction between these 
existing programs and the proposal which 
I discuss is not sufficiently evident to per- 
suade me that a measure providing for long- 
term loans of the character which I have 
described, to aid education in basic lay sub- 
jects, would conflict with the provisions of 
the first amendment.” 

What does Dr. Robert K. Hutchins say on 
this point? 

The president of the Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions and the former 
chancellor of the University of Chicago and 
dean of the Yale University Law School 
pointed out that tax exemption is given 
private schools because they are perform- 
ing a public service, “If they are,” he said, 
“and if this is a service that would other- 
wise have to be performed by the public, 
then there is no reason why private organi- 
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zations should not receive appropriate as- 
sistence from the Government.“ 5 

Objections raised against extending fed- 
eral ald to such schools, he characterized 
as “incompetent, irrelevant and immaterial.” 
He cited the GI bill that gave thousands of 
service men Federal funds to attend the 
college of their choice, public or private. 

Have other noted authorities expressed 
similar opinions? 

Yes, hundreds have. Example: Twenty- 
one prominent jurists, including former At- 
torney General James P. McGranery, were 
requested to prepare an opinion on this 
subject. After painstaking study they 
reached the unanimous conclusion that 
there is nothing in the Constitution, which 
prevents public funds from being used to 
pay for the public service rendered by non- 
profit schools in teaching pupils all the secu- 
lar subjects taught in the public school. 

“Once Congress decides that Federal aid is 
necessary,” they say, “there should be full 
equality of treatment with respect to all 
children whether they be enrolled in public, 
private, or church-related schools, This is 
a matter of high principle. The parochial 
schools of this country are discharging a 
public service. They provide an educational 
program which fully satisfies present gov- 
ernmental standards for competence. 

“The State and all the citizens thereof 
benefit from this educational effort. If mas- 
sive Federal expenditures are to be made 
from the tax collections of all the people, 
this aid should not go only to a select seg- 
ment, however large, of the population. To 
the extent that parochial schools provide a 
recognized and accredited secular education 
they are entitled to equal treatment." 

Did not the first amendment erect a wall 
of separation, high and impenetrable, be- 
tween church and state? 

No. In the Zorach case Mr. Justice Doug- 
las said: “The first amendment, however, 
does not say that in every and all respects 
there shall be a separation of church and 
state. Rather, it studiously defines the 
manner, the specific ways, in which there 
shall be no concert or union or dependency 
one on the other. That is the common- 
sense of the matter. Otherwise the state 
and religion would be aliens to each other— 
hostile, suspicious, and even unfriendly.” 

What do other eminent authorities say on 
this matter? 

Wilbur G. Katz, former dean of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law School and an expert 
on constitutional law, points out: “The basic 
American principle of church-state relations 
is not separation but religious liberty. * * * 
Separation ordinarily promotes religious 
freedom; it is defensible so long as it does, 
and only so long.” 

In his well-reasoned dissent in the Mc- 
Collum case, Mr. Justice Reed suggests that 
the Court should return to the language of 
the amendment and interpret it rather than 
Jefferson's phrase, “wall of separation.” It 
is a wise suggestion for the meaning of the 
metaphor has become so confused that many 
can't distinguish the figure of speech from 
the principles involved. 

What does the first amendment really 
mean? 

Simply that the Government may not di- 
rectly and actively maintain or support any 
religion. Hence it prohibits any legislation 
designed to favor directly a particular reli- 
gion. The key words are “directly” and 
“actively.” The amendment doesn't forbid 
legislation which has only an incidental or 
secondary effect upon religious activity or 
which accords religious people the same 
benefits afforded the general public. 

What is the danger in the proposed Federal 
aid to education bill? 

It tends to achieve indirectly what is for- 
bidden by the Constitution: compel at- 
tendance at public schools. By combining 
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its taxing power with its spending power, 
Government can force public education 
willy-nilly down the throats of all citizens 
just as surely as by a specific ordinance. 
“The power to tax,” said Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, “is the power to destroy.“ 

“The real threat,“ points out the commis- 
sion of 21 Washington jurists, lies in the 
unconstitutionai threat posed by and inher- 
ent in any large scale spending program 
solely for the benefit of public schools. 
We can justify a demand that publicly col- 
lected moneys be distributed to all those who 
participate in the task of education, not just 
those in secular schools, Otherwise Govern- 
ment is on the side of the secularists.” 

Who are to be the beneficiaries of the pro- 
posed legislation? 

The schoolchildren of America, The Gov- 
ernment subsidies are to be provided so that 
there will be achieved “the maximum devel- 
opment of every young American's capacity.“ 
Hence all pupils, regardless of the school at- 
tended, should share in these benefits. 
Otherwise the right of parents to determine 
the education of their children by sending 
them to schools of their choice will vir- 
tually be nullified. 

What is the bearing of the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision in the Everson case upon 
the proposed Federal aid bill? 

_ The New Jersey law reimbursed parents 
for the cost of public transportation of their 
children to and from school, regardless of 
the school attended. Its constitutionality 
was challenged on the grounds that the 
private schools were thereby benefited. 
Upholding the legislation, the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled that the objects of the legis- 
lation were the taxpayers, not the schools 
themselves, which were only incidentally 
served. 

What is the import of the decision in the 
Cochran case? 

A Louisiana law provided that secular text- 
books be furnished to all the children, 
whether they attended public or nonprofit 
church-related schools. Sustaining the leg- 
islation, the Supreme Court ruled that the 
books were primarily for the education of 
children not for the benefit of the schools. 
“It may be significant,” points out Profes- 
sor Sutherland, “that in those cases (Ever- 
son and Cochran) the aim of the legislation 
was not religious indoctrination but the 
safety and the lay educational advancement 
of the schoolchild—the alm which I as- 
sume the Congress would have if it were to 
provide for such loans,” f. e., to nonprofit, 
private, or church-related schools. 

What important distinction is brought out 
in both these decisions? 

The distinction between the child, the 
immediate and direct beneficiary, and the 
school attended, which may or may not 
benefit incidentally or indirectly. What is 
decisive in such legislation is the method 
of providing aid. There is nothing in the 
Constitution prohibiting the use of public 
funds for the education of children in secular 
subjects, in transporting them to schools 
where those branches are taught, or in pro- 
viding them with textbooks for the same. 
Hence if Federal aid were allocated to all 
parents of children in primary and sec- 
ondary schools instead of to the boards of 
education in each State, then all children 
woua recelve equal treatment under the 

W. 

What legislative enactments are based 
upon this principle? 

The GI bill, the Federal scholarship plan, 
the College Housing Act of 1950, the War 
Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 1956 
and the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. Under these laws students receive 
Federal grants to defray their tuition at 
colleges, public or church related. As the 
extension of Federal aid to students on the 
secondary and elementary level would in- 
volve only the same principle, it would be 
equally constitutional. 
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What then are some ways in which Federal 
aid may legally be extended to students in 
nonprofit church related or other independ- 
ent elementary and secondary schools? 

Lawrence X. Cusack, legal counsel for the 
New York Archdiocese and an expert on con- 
stitutional law, suggests the following four 
ways: 

1. By providing such pupils with non- 
religious textbooks and supplies, and by 
making available to them certain nonre- 
ligious educational services. 

2. By some form of grant or benefit to the 
parents of all schoolchildren, including the 
parents of those attending nonprofit private 
schools. Examples: Parents might be reim- 
bursed for tuition payments or Congress 
might provide them an income tax benefit 
in the form of a deduction, exemption or 
credit. 

3. By a program of long-term low-interest 
loans in which nonprofit private and church- 
related schools would participate. 

“While this,” said Mr. Cusack, might not 
itself be an adequate alternative to provide 
full equality of benefit for the children at- 
tending those schools, it might go part of 
the way, and other constitutional measures 
might be found by the Congress to furnish 
the balance of full equality.” 

Under this proposal there would be no 
grant of funds to the schools. They would 
morely be borrowers and would pay a fair 
rate of interest, although one perhaps some- 
what lower than could ordinarily be ob- 
tained from commercial sources, 

4. By Federal aid for the nonreligious 
facilities of church-related and other private 
schools and compensation of the teachers of 
secular subjects. Such a program might be 
sufficient to provide full equality of benefit. 
“The constitutional justification for this 
fourth approach,” said Mr. Cusack, “is that 
the Federal aid would not foster or promote 
religion.” 

Does formal religious instruction in 
church-related schools occupy much of the 
teaching time? 

No, only a small fraction—about 214 out 
of 25 hours a week. Most all the effort, time 
and funds are devoted to the teaching of 
the secular subjects taught in the public 
school. In many of the facilities of the 
church-related schools, such as the gym- 
nesiums, cafeterias, laboratories, and medical 
and dental offices, no religious instruction 
is involved. “There is a large gray area of 
constitutionality,” concluded Mr. Cusack, “in 
which Congress is free to enact legislation 
to provide equal educational benefits to all, 
leaving it to the Supreme Court to render 
decisions on what are now constitutional im- 
ponderables." These four methods are 
eminently reasonable and worthy of careful 
consideration by Congress and indeed all 
citizens. 

Are Catholics the only ones seeking to 
have their children share in the proposed 
Federal aid to education? 

No. Members of other faiths are equally 
concerned. Speaking at the congressional 
hearing on this bill, Rabbi Morris Sherer, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Agudath Israel of 
America, said: “Our organization of Ortho- 
dox Jews has chapters in every part of the 
United States and includes thousands of 
rabbis and communal leaders, amongst them 
the foremost Jewish scholars and religious 
authorities. We strongly favor Federal aid to 
parochial schools, * * * The Jewish parent 
who sends his child to a parochial school 
should not be unduly penalized for exercising 
the right of free choice, implicit in the 
American way of life, to educate his chil- 
dren in accordance with his religious con- 
science. 

“The memorandum distributed yesterday 
to Congress by the administration's attorney 
against Federal ald to parochial schools, con- 
versely tends to prove that there is no clear- 
cut ‘black and white’ thinking on this issue 
of constitutionality. The brief is so full of 
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loopholes, and draws so many hazy distinc- 
tions between legal and illegal aid, that it 
actually serves to add welght to our conten- 
tion that die-hard opposition to Federal aid 
to the secular programs of parochial schools 
is filled with inconsistencies.” 

What is the stand of citizens for educa- 
tional freedom? 

This is a national organization of citizens 
of all faiths. At a congressional hearing, 
its president, David L. LaDriere, reported 
that his organization favors tuition grants 
for children in both public and church- 
related schools. “Fair treatment of children 
in nonprofit schools,” he said, “involves com- 
plete equality with those in public schools, 
so far as Federal ald is concerned.” 

What does Dr. Arthur 8. Flemming, former 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
advocate? 

A prominent Methodist and former presi- 
dent of Ohio Wesleyan University, Dr. Flem- 
ming urges Congress to approve a program of 
loans for nonprofit private and church- 
re! ted elementary and secondary schools. 
He suggests that Congress put aside the 
controversial feature of the present bill giv- 
ing Government aid for public teachers’ 
salaries and concentrate on a program of 
school construction, 

What does Life magazine recommend? 

In an editorial on this subject in its March 
17, 1961, issue, Life said: “Certainly educa- 
tion needs all the going concerns it can get; 
the greater variety, the better, and the more 
religious schools, the better, too. * * * De- 
mocracy depends on education; but does that 
mean it can depend primarily on nonrell- 
gious education, which is often in effect 
antireligious? Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews have a lot more thinking to do on this 
subject.” 

What does Will Herberg say on this 
subject? 

A distinguished author and professor of 
Judaic studies at Drew University, Dr. Her- 
berg says: “Justice, I think, is entirely on the 
side of those who call for public support to 
parochial and other religious schools per- 
forming a public function; so also is the 
practice of other democratic countries, where 
almost without exception, religious schools 
meeting the set requirements are given pub- 
lic support as public institutions.” 

What does Prof. Henry Steele Commager 
propose? 

In the New York Times magazine of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1961, the distinguished American 
historian of Amherst College, Dr. Commager. 
makes substantially the same recommenda- 
tion: “Society requires education because it 
has a paramount interest in an educated 
citizenry, * * * The problem of reconciling 
the tradition of separation of church and 
state with public aid to denominational col- 
leges and universities is more complex and 
perplexing. Perhaps it is sufficient here to 
note that our academic cousins, the British 
and the Canadians, seem to have solved the 
problem by giving state aid to both public 
and denominational schools without impalr- 
ing either religious or intellectual freedom, 
and that the time may have come when we 
should rethink our own traditional and in- 
stinctive attitudes in this area. 

“Taxes to support higher education are 
like taxes to support elementary education, 
strengthen national defense, build roads, 
maintain hospitals, safeguard the young, 
operate libraries and museums, and maintain 
public order. The principle that underlies 
all of these enterprises is that they are 
essential to the well-being of society.” 

What important truths emerge from this 
friendly discussion? 

1. There is nothing in the Constitution 
that forbids the use of public funds, Fed- 
eral, State or community, for the education 
of the youth of America in all subjects ex- 
cept religion, in public, nonprofit church- 
related or other private schools, 
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2. The method of allocating such funds 
must be worked out carefully, assigning 
them either to the students or their parents. 
The proposal of the citizens for educational 
freedom that tultion grants, equal in 
amount to the help made available to public 
schoolchildren, be given in certificates to all 
other students, negotiable only at the school 
ot their choice, fits in admirably with all 
the decisions of the Supreme Court. 

3. No public funds may be allocated for 
the teaching of religion. This reflects the 
common interpretation of the Constitution 
at the present time. Whether that is to be 
the enduring view, only time can tell. We 
agree, however, with Life's editorial that all 
Of us, Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, have 

a lot more thinking to do on this subject” 
before we settle permanently for an educa- 
tion that is entirely divorced from basic 
Teligious and spiritual values. 

4. What is desperately needed to settle 
the issue of a just and fair use of taxpayers’ 
Money in the education of the youth of 

ca is an open mind and a willingness 
to consider with sympathy and understand- 
ing the views on both sides of this Impor- 
t question. Where there is such an open 
Mind, good will, a spirit of brotherhood and 
a sense of fairness will find a reasonable 
Solution. It is the purpose of this friendly 
discussion to contribute to that solution 
and thus, to deepen our national unity and 
Solidarity in spite of all our differences in 
race. color, and creed. 


Against Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


O OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
Sh rege my remarks, I am incorporat- 
by 
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in the Recorp a resolution adopted 

ke the board of education of the Upper 

lington City School District in opposi- 

to the massive program of Federal 
d to education. 

UPPER ARLINGTON SCHOOLS; 
Columbus, Ohio. 

STATEMENT ow FEDERAL Am TO EDUCATION 

care the undersigned members of the Up- 

Ar Ohio, Board of Education, are 


a 


We believe that a massive program of Fed- 
Tal aid to education is contrary to the 
rul ntal American tradition of home 
ae in education. We believe that local 

d State control of education best safe- 
3 the liberty and freedom of the Amer- 
can people and best insures the sound edu- 
cation of our Nation’s youth. 

Sea believe that a massive program of 
Pe sad aid to education will inevitably re- 

t in Federal control over the policies and 
content of the American educational system. 

8 all the members of the 

o; ucation of Upper Arlington, 
Ohio, wish hereby to make known our op- 
panon to any form of extensive Federal 
nancial aid to education. 
ki er, we feel this to be one of the most 
portant issues facing the boards of edu- 
88 throughout this country and it is our 
Ope that all board members after careful 
Study of this issue will inform their Sen- 
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ators and Representative of their attitude 
toward Federal aid to education. 
Cram FULTZ, President. 
JOEN A. PRIOR, 
Vice-President, 
Epcar E. BARNETT, 
Member. 
Mary Lou NIPLE, 
Member. 
Ben K. WILLIAMS, 
Member. 


Reasonable Skepticism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as it is 
well known by now, I have persisted in 
my demand that the Soviet Union be 
forced to produce more scientific data 
before the world accepts its claim of 
putting Major Gagarin into orbital space 
flight on April 12. I am most gratified 
to learn that more and more people are 
taking a second look at the Soviet claim: 

It gives me great pleasure today to 
introduce into the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in Chicago’s American, 
which raises some very pertinent ques- 
tions regarding Gagarin’s flight. It is 
encouraging to see responsible news- 
papers like Chicago’s American take the 
cautious approach in accepting the 
credibility of the Soviet claim. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial follows: 

REASONABLE SKEPTICISM 

When Members of Congress were shown a 
motion picture of Comdr. Alan B. Shepard 
on his flight into space, which recorded his 
actions thruout the 15 minute journey, some 
Congressmen were moved to suggest that the 
Russians produce equally convincing evi- 
dence that they actually sent a man into 
space on April 12. í 

The motion pictures of Shepard were, as 
Representative ROMAN PucinsKI, Democrat 
of Illinois, observed, “much more convincing 
than anything Russia has produced" in sup- 
port of the Soviet announcement that Maj. 
Yuri Gagarin was sent into orbit around the 
earth. 

All the Russian reports on the Gagarin 
flight have been sparse, and some have been 
conflicting. For instance, he was reported 
to have floated down to earth in a parachute, 
then this was changed to an announcement 
that he had landed the space ship. 

Gagarin’s own story of the landing, given 
Wednesday before a military audience in 
Moscow, sounds highly imaginative. He 
landed the space ship on a collective farm, 
he said, attracting no attention from any- 
body except a woman, a child, and a calf. 

To believe that it happened that way, you 
must assume that the Soviet Government, 
having sent a man to ride around the earth 
in space, immediately lost interest in him, 
leaving him to get back to earth the best 
way he could, with nobody assigned to help 
him, to question him, or to take motion pic- 
tures of his landing. We can’t imagine the 
methodical Russians doing it that way. 

Some squeamish American writers say it is 
poor sportsmanship for Americans to discuss 
any lacks or discrepancies in the evidence 
the Russians have offered in support of their 
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claim to being first with a manned space 
flight. We think it's simple good sense. 

If the Russians really were first to send a 
man into space they can produce the evi- 
dence of it. Until they do produce the evi- 
dence, they can hardly blame Americans—in 
view of the astonishing uses which Russian 
propaganda sometimes makes of outright in- 
vention—for wondering whether a man really 
did ride around the earth in that space ve- 
hicle which the Russians sent up on April 12. 


When York Was Ransomed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING, Mr. Speaker, York; 
Pa., has always played a prominent role 
in the history of the United States. 
From September 1777 to June 1778, dur- 
ing the most crucial days of the Revo- 
lution, York’s little brick courthouse 
served as the Capital of the American 
Colonies. During this period a printing 
press from the shop of Benjamin Frank- 
lin was brought from Philadelphia, and 
upon it were printed the public commu- 
nications from Congress and $10 million 
in Continental bills. The Pennsylvania 
Gazette was also printed here for a time. 
At York furnace on the Codorus Creek 
nearby, iron was melted for cannonballs. 


During World War I the diversified in- 
dustry of the area played its part in 
helping bring the conflict to a successful 
conclusion. 

During World War II the “York plan” 
was conceived, which became a pattern 
for industrial cooperation throughout 
the entire Nation. 


The centennial of the Civil War in this 
area will be commemorated shortly. A 
prominent York attorney has recently 
written a very informative article on the 
trying days of that period. 

I commend this article to the students 
of Civil War history and ask that it be 
made a part of my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

WHEN York Was Ransomep—JusaL EARLY 
‘THREATENED Crry WITH TORCH 
(By John F. Rauhauser, Jr.) 


Suspense hung as heavily as the dust- 
laden alr when the clatter of hoofs came to 
a halt before the County Courthouse. The 
Confederate general and his staff had ar- 
rived to stipulate the conditions of occupa- 
tion to the citizens of York, Pa. 

The aide, Adj. John W. Daniel, was first 
to dismount with the agility of his 21 years. 
In later years, one leg having been am- 
putated in battle, he would move more 
slowly, walking through the aisles of Con- 
gress as the Senator from Virginia. 

His general, 47, tall, but not fully erect, 
dismounted with the determined slowness 
that belied his characteristic brashness ds 
a military leader. He could have passed for 
a graduate of West Point, which indeed he 
was; and his countenance was as weathered 
as if he had been a seasoned veteran of In- 
dian wars, which also was true. 
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The apprehensive townspeople did not need 
to refer to the faded gray uniform, broad- 
brimmed felt hat, disheveled beard nor to 
the “C. S. A.” on his huge, black horse to 
identify Maj. Gen. Jubal A. Early of the 
Confederate Army. 

While the community was apprehensive, 
there was not yet any reason for terror. The 
occupation had been without resistance. In- 
deed the greatest disruption thus far had 
taken place the day before, on Sunday, when 
Early’s advance guard, led by the young 
Georgian, Gen. John B. Gordon, had entered 
the town to the strains of “Dixie,” inter- 
rupting 10 o'clock church services. 

Now, with his troops ringing the town, 
Jubal Early himself was in command. He 
entered the crowded courtroom, sword and 
field glasses dangling at his side. As a prac- 
ticing lawyer before the war, he was not un- 
accustomed to his present forum. Ascend- 
ing the steps to the judge’s seat he faced 
the committee of safety: county commis- 
sioners, burgess, judge, leading citizens. 

“T have taken possession of your town by 
authority of the Confederate Government,” 
he began. “My soldiers are tired and worn 
out. They need food and clothing. They 
are not permitted to destroy private prop- 
erty nor to harm any citizen. You are liv- 
ing in a land of plenty and have not suf- 
fered from the results of war, like my own 
countrymen down in Virginia.” 

It was, of course, true that Pennsylvania 
Was as yet unscathed by the war; that this 
was a land of plenty compared to the 
scorched fields in the South. But the 
mechanics of translating this plenty into 
benefits for his troops was another thing. 
That was the business at hand. 

Warned of the advance of the Confederate 
forces by a stream of refugees pouring 
through their town and on across the Sus- 
quehanna River, 12 miles to the east, the 
citizens of York had secreted much of their 
material wealth. Livestock and horses were 
hidden in the dense woodland; silver and 
family valuables were buried; public and 
private funds, bonds and other negotiable 
instruments were transferred to Lancaster, 
Easton, and Philadelphia. 

Consequently Early's requisition for food 
and clothing for his 6,000 troops was not 
easy to satisfy, but the town complied: 
flour, bread, sugar, coffee, molasses, salt, 
fresh meat, bacon, pork, shoes, stockings, 
hats—all this and more poured into the 
Confederate encampments now scattered 
around the city. 

But when Early demanded $100,000 in 
Union greenback currency, the committee 
of safety produced only $28,000, whereupon 
Early commanded the county judge to sur- 
render the keys to the courthouse, coupled 
with the threat of burning all public 
records. i 

Barbarous,“ protested Judge Fisher. 

“Barbarous, is it?” Early asked. “Then 
let's say that I want to burn the records 
of your county in retaliation for the burn- 
ing of the deeds and records by the Federal 
Army in Fairfax, Va.“ 

But the judge prevailed, due in part, no 
doubt, to Early’s training as a lawyer and 
his respect for the courts. Furthermore he 
was not really interested in the charred 
court records; he was determined, however, 
to extract the Federal currency he demanded. 
Confederate script was nearly worthless, even 
in the South. For his planned sortie east to 
Philadelphia and north to Harrisburg he 
needed northern currency. 

“Then is there any property in York that 
is contraband of war?” demanded Early. 

“Nothing that I know of,” responded the 
Judge drily, unless it’s cigars made from 
York County tobacco.” This offer was sum- 
marily rejected by the general. These “Yan- 
kee cigars” were worthless to a southerner, 
accustomed to southern tobacco. 
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The following day Early again pressed his 
demand for the balance of the $100,000. 
Calling the town's chief burgess to his 
headquarters, Early advised him, The money 
I have asked for must be raised. I will have 
it. If it is not furnished me. I will burn 
the car shops and railroad buildings, for I 
have discovered that cars have recently been 
made at this place for the Yankee govern- 
ment.” 

This was a serious threat. These shops 
and buildings were of wood. Setting them 
afire would envelop many private homes in 
flame. An unimpeded conflagration could 
destroy the entire residential section. 

Protests were unavailing. When reminded 
of his pledge not to destroy private property, 
Early countered that he was within his 
rights in destroying shops producing war 
materials. “Call out your fire departments 
to protect your homes,” he advised gruffly. 

The scene was set. Confederate soldiers 
assisted in drawing fire equipment to the 
scene. A squad of 30 men applied the torch. 
The community was panic-stricken. Several 
railroad cars were first to go. The buildings 
and shops were to be next. 

At the last moment, in desperation, a local 
merchant offered his draft on a Philadelphia 
bank for $50,000. The offer was rejected as 
being improbable of collection. 

No melodrama was ever better timed. 

At this exact moment, a rider, Capt. Eliot 
Johnson, aide to Gen. R. S. Ewell, Early's 
commanding officer then located 36 miles 
distant at Carlisle, rode up. 

He handed a dispatch to Early. Written 
at 7:30 am., it had been sent from Cham- 
bersburg by its author to Ewell; and now, 
at 6 p.m. the same day the message was 
relayed to Early at York. 

It bore the signature, “R. E. Lee, General.” 

Reading the dispatch, Early stayed his 
order to burn the buildings and, calling his 
men together, advised the terrified crowd 
that he would give further consideration 
overnight to the merchant's offer of a 
$50,000 draft. 

The fire department was ordered to stand 
by. Townspeople continued to remove their 
possessions from the properties adjoining the 
buildings destined for destruction. It was a 


* quiet, solemn night in York. 


When morning came the citizens were pre- 
pared for the worst. During the night Union 
guards had burned the bridge at Wrights- 
ville, thus cutting off Early’s eastward route 
across the Susquehanna. 

But to the amazement of everyone, the 
Confederate guards were no longer in front 
of the public buildings. Early had departed 
quietly during the night. The encampments 
were abandoned. 

A printed handbill was left behind by 
Early: + 
“To the Citizens of York: 


“I have abstained from burning the rail- 
road buildings and car shops of your town 
because, after examination, I am satisfied the 
safety of the town would be endangered; 
and, acting in the spirit of humanity, which 
has ever characterized my government and 
Its military authorities, I do not desire to 
involve the innocent in the same punish- 
ment with the guilty * * *.” 

The handbill added the hope that the 
citizeas of York would shake off the 
tyrannical government under which they 
were f 
Early’s farewell message, however, had left 
much more unsaid. It did not refer to Lee’s 
message, just received, which carried the 
urgent command that Early’s troops, as part 
of Ewell’s army, should immediately coun- 
termarch westward to join Lee; nor the fact 
that the Army of the Potomac was advancing 
northward toward Lee’s position, under its 
new commander, Gen. George G. Meade. 

But the good people of York were content 
on this morning of June 30, 1863. 
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The rebels had departed. Their town had 
been ransomed by the payment of $28,000 
and, though they did not yet know it, by a 
battle that would commence the next day 
near the village of Gettysburg. 


To Build—To Serve—To Achieve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
evening of May 10, 1961, the James E. 
West District, of the National Capitol 
Area Council Boy Scouts of America, 
held its annual meeting at the Naval 
Weapons Plant here in Washington. 
The Honorable Abraham Ribicoff, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, was the speaker for the occasion 
and made an outstanding speech to sev- 
eral hundred scouters on the subject To 
Build—To Serve—To Achieve.” As @ 
former Scout, the Secretary spoke to this 
fine group out of the abundance of ex- 
perience. It was well received by the 
several hundred scouters in attendance. 
It is most appropriate that it be included 
in the ConcressionaL Record with these 
remarks: 

To Buttp—To Serve—To ACHIEVE 

During the past half century, since the 
founding of the Boy Scouts of America in 
1910, someone has estimated that the unique 
service rendered by the scouts in their splen- 
did service-to-others program has been the 
10 billion good turns—little ones and big 
ones—which have been done by members of 
the organization. 

Your gracious invitation to me to speak 
tonight makes 10 billion and 1 such good 
turns. It gives me an opportunity to honor 
the adult leaders of the District of Colum- 
bla for their service to scouting and to speak 
on a subject which is very close to my heart. 
However, one good turn deserves another and 
as a former boy scout my good turn will be to 
try to keep my remarks brief and to the 
point. 

It is always a privilege to speak in behalf 
of the boy scouts program; to recognize its 
high purposes; its unique opportunities and 
its mighty accomplishments. The needs of 
youth are many today. We live in a highly 
complex society with many pulls in many 
different directions. 

The scouting program provides a balance 
of good citizenship, high character, and 
physical fitness. It is a program with 3 
purpose. It is a program of depth not only 
in getting across to boys the skills and tech- 
niques necessary for maturity but in using 
the learning processes related to those skills. 
It develops character and citizenship of 4 
high order. 

We build finer youth through scouting: 
We build democracy through finer youth. 
We build understanding and well-being 
through democracy. And we build peace and 
progress through understanding. 

The scouting program, dedicated to youth. 
is a program for the present and for the 
future. Its continued success will contribute 
much to the lives of countless individuals 
and to our progress as a Nation. 

The James E. West District of the National 
Capital Area Council honors tonight the 
1,100 area adult leaders of the Boy Scouts 
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of America. But with this recognition of 
your outstanding services there is an im- 
Plied obligation and a challenge to con- 
tinued effort. You are carrying forward the 
ideals of which our fathers dreamed. You 
are giving a bit of service to the sons of 
America. You are partners in building a 
finer Nation and a better world. You are 
guardians of the character of youth. In a 
very special way, you represent one of the 
great essences of Americanism. This Nation 
Was built upon the willingness of men and 
Women to give service on a voluntary basis. 
In scouting you have evidence of the positive 
result of this kind of service. 

Today the scouting program reaches more 
than 5 million boys and adults. We can do 
Still better. In the period ahead, none of us 
can do too much in relation to the need. 
In the face of great economic, social, and 
technological change, we are all called to 
new challenge, sacrifice, and dedication. “I 
Will do my best to build, to serve, to achieve 
is the theme of your program. The record of 
Scouting in the past has been spectacularly 
Outstanding. The record of scouting in the 
future is in your hands. 

You cannot rest upon the achievements of 
yesteryear, no matter how tremendous they 
have been. You cannot be complacent in 
the face of the world situation, or happy in 
View of our nationwide problems of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Scouting program must go forward 
With increased vigor, new planning, and new 
ideas. Any program, no matter how pur- 
Poseful or dynamic, can lose its freshness 
and vitality if the leaders are not continually 
Techallenged and reinspired. 

The Scouting program could be reduced to 
Toutine, mediocrity, and boondoggling, to 
rote and repetition, if it were ever to lose its 
Test and zeal. It could become uninspired 
and stereotyped if it lost its sense of dedica- 
tion. It could grow stale and indifferent if 
ae leaders did not constantly reeducate 

ives. You who work in Scouting 

Would be the first to agree that kind hearts 
are not enough to waken young minds. 

» then, is the essence of your chal- 

Scouting must continue to stress a 

kes rugged program, rich in resources to 

P alive the old fashioned virtues on which 

a Pioneering democracy was built and which 

Made America strong and have kept us free. 

Scouting must continye to stress a pro- 
Bram which will stir the imagination of our 
Youth, demanding their finest abilities, en- 
trims their idealism, seeking their best er- 
torts and accepting nothing less. 
ke Would challenge you to keep that spirit 
. Tuggedness always alive and growing. I 

Ould challenge you to new efforts in build- 
shi boys who are well grounded in citizen- 
h P, Well exposed to those ideals which go 

and in hand with high moral character, well 
dane with the physicial attributes that 
Peak and reflect the energy, dynamism, 
and strength of true Americans. 
dscouting must continue to emphasize in- 
k vidual initiative and resourcefulness. In 
recent article by Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther 
Bundes in Scouting magazine, General 
3 said, “The competion is much 
nR keen than it was in my day. I am 
1 Ot talking about the competition for a job— 
Roar talking about the development of great 
on vidual responsibility.” Today, when in 
a many parts of the world the freedom and 
Rac of man is being threatened, indi- 
8 ual responsibility must be inculcated in 

Ur children as something they owe both to 
themselves and to their country. 

Scouting must always be a purposeful pro- 
Bram with serious intent in building well- 
Frounded citizens for this Nation. I see it 
25 a highly significant, vital program of in- 
°rmal youth education, due the highest 
Priority in any community from the stand- 
Point of obtaining understanding and sup- 


lenge: 
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port. It has that community support. It 
richly deserves it. 

But Scouting is more than a community 
program. It is worldwide in application 
and it must reach out increasingly to touch 
and influence the whole world. Scouts are 
aware of their responsibility to the world 
community. They are conscious that out of 
every 200 boys in our world only 5 of them 
live in this country; that on these 5 rests a 
heavy responsibility for the peace of to- 
morrow's world, It is heartening to know 
that since 1944 more than $13% million worth 
of material help has been provided for the 
extension of Scouting in 90 countries, help in 
training adult leaders and increasing world 
understanding among youth. Much of this 
has been made possible by small contribu- 
tions from individual Scouts and leaders. 
Since the beginning of the Boy Scouts of 
America, over 8,443 members bave taken part 
in 10 world jamborees that have helped to 
promote world friendship and understanding. 

It is particularly pleasant to note that the 
Boy Scout program during the coming year 
is placing special emphasis on health, safety, 
and physical fitness. 

The need for physical fitness training for 
youth has been clearly established. Com- 
parisons of the physical fitness ratings of 
children show that the average American 
boy or girl is not as physically fit as is a 
member of the same age group in many 
other countries. These fitness tests also in- 
dicate a downward trend in physical fitness 
in our own country in recent years. Working 
together, parents, schools, and youth organi- 
zations can do much to heip solve this 
problem. 

It was my great privilege, on behalf of 
President Kennedy and his Council on Youth 
Fitness, to preside at the recent Conference 
on Physical Fitness of Youth. The Presi- 
dent's informal remarks at the closing gen- 
eral session are evidence of the concern with 
which the administration regards this 
problem. 

“We do not want in the United States a 
nation of spectators,” said President Ken- 
nedy, “we want a nation of participants in 
the vigorous life.... We want to make 
sure that as our life becomes more sophisti- 
cated, as we become more urbanized, that 
we don’t lose this valuable facet of our na- 
tional character; physical vitality, which is 
tied into qualities of character, intellectual 
vigor and vitality.” 

The Boy Scouts of America were repre- 
sented at this conference by their leaders 
from all across the country. They and the 
other delegates were in agreement that we 
need to think and act in terms that will as- 
sure our young people healthy and vigorous 
bodies, alert and intelligent minds, and that 
degree of emotional stability required to live 
in an age of both promise and peril. 

What part will Scouting play in this great 
effort in the years ahead? 

Scouting must be the spearhead of our 
drive against juvenile delinquency. This 
does not mean that Scouting should modify 
its high standards or accept responsibility 
as à punitive agency. Scouting is one of the 
strongest forces in the Nation today as a 
preventive factor in juvenile delinquency, 
guarding against the disease before it starts, 
guiding before habits of delinquency are 
formed, building constructively before the 
forces of destruction become operative. 

Scouting must lead in the search for talent 
which is so important to America today. It 
must do everything possible to stimulate the 
intellectual curiosity of everybody, to stretch 
his mind and imagination, to supplement 
the work of the school, to encourage the 
bright lad and to guide and counsel him 
toward the pursuit of excellence. 

Scouting must emphasize the newer skills 
and understandings, recognizing the un- 
limited potentialities on the part of a boy 
for abstractions which we have previously 
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considered beyond his grasp. We must 
awaken the mind of youth to new under- 
standings, new concepts, new ideas, new in- 
ventions, new searchings, new challenges. 

Only thus can we fulfill our obligations to 
our youth, and our responsibility to the 
society we live in. 

Only thus can we meet the challenge of 
the days ahead. ’ 


Foreign Aid: A Form of Glorified 
Blackmail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am glad to place 
in the Recorp the remarks of our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Honorable 
H. R. Gross, of Iowa, made by him in his 
appearance on the Manion Forum on 
May 14, 1961. His discussion on foreign 
aid as it affects our national strength 
and therefore our national security is 
timely and valuable. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you, Dean Manion. I 
appreciate this opportunity to appear on the 
Manion Forum to discuss an issue which is 
of vital concern to all Americans—"foreign 
aid.” 

Frequently I have been labeled as being 
“negative,” “an isolationist” and out of step 
with the times because of the warnings I 
have issued during my entire service in Con- 
gress that it was not within the capacity of 
the citizens of this country to finance the 
rest of the world and still maintain the in- 
tegrity of the American dollar and this Con- 
stitutional Republic. 

In my campaign for reelection last year, 
some of the assorted eggheads even asserted 
that I didn't know the world was round be- 
cause of my refusal to imperil this Nation 
by dissipating the resources of our people— 
too often capriciously—in foreign lands. 

It is reassuring to know that there are 
those in this country, like Dean Manion and 
those associated with him, who recognize 
that we cannot continue forever a reckless 
giveaway program and still; by some magic, 
avoid the day of accounting. 

Since the end of World War II, the United 
States has spent the fantastic sum of at least 
$100 billion in some 70 countries of the world, 
and contributed heavily to the loading of a 
staggering Federal debt of $290 billion upon 
the backs of our children. 

We have given economic and military aid 
to dictators who then used this aid to sup- 
press their own people in the name of anti- 
communism. We have given to dictators, 
like Sukarno of Indonesia, who have indi- 
cated by word and deed their affinity for our 
Communist enemies. 

And we have given to outright Communist 
dictators, like Tito of Yugoslavia. 

A VERY SORRY SPECTACLE 


Our ald has been used by our so-called 
allies and former foes to rebulld and modern- 
ize their industrial complexes in such a way 
that they are now this Nation’s chief com- 
petitors. 

Corrupt officials have used our aid to en- 
rich themselves and their cronies, leaving 
little for the people we supposedly were try- 
ing to help. 

And the waste, the extravagance, the out- 
right corruption in this vast foreign giveaway 
program almost defies imagination. 
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What have we bought with this incredible 
outpouring of our treasure? The record is 
clear that the billions of dollars we have 
lavished on foreign governments has bought 
us neither friends nor respect. Neither has it 
fashioned a world that is peaceful, prosper- 
ous, or free. 

We have only to look to Laos as an exam- 
ple of how dismally “foreign aid” has failed. 

If all the figures could be brought to- 
gether, the ledger would show that the 
United States has pumped more than $500 
million into that little country in the form 
of economic aid, defense support and for 
military training and equipment. 

And now comes word that the Laotian 
army is strong enough in point of numbers 
and well equipped to meet the attacking 
forces, but it lacks the will to fight. 

It is interesting to recall that “foreign aid” 
was first sold to Congress — strictly tem- 
porary program. The ori, purpose, we 
were told, was to assist war-devastated na- 
tions on an emergency basis so they would 
be in a position to buy needed American 
goods at the end of World War II when the 
United States had nearly all the gold in the 
world. 

We spent money in all corners of the globe 
to close what was called the foreign “dollar 
eithin 5 years, the tide started turning. 
Foreigners no longer were using their Amer- 
ican dollars to buy our goods, Their fac- 
tories, rebuilt with our tax dollars, were 
humming. Nations such as Great Britain, 
Japan, West Germany, France, and Italy 
prospered, but continued to demand and re- 
ceive our aid. It has been in all too many 
instances a form of glorified blackmail. 

Adding insult to injury, foreign bene- 
ficiaries of U.S, aid began to eat into the 
American market with imports of cars, cam- 
eras, steel, sewing machines, machine tools, 
textiles, and many other items. Today a 
flood of foreign merchandise is rising omi- 
nously in all American marketplaces—mer- 
chandise which was produced with low 
wages, new factories, American processes, and 
American money. 

With this closing of the dollar gap, what 
we should have done was reduce substan- 
tially our spending overseas, but, unfortu- 
nately, the international do-gooders were in 

“command and foreign-aid spending con- 
tinued unabated. Attended with the same 
old specious arguments that peace in the 
world depends on the buying of friends, 
Congress has been stampeded each year, year 
in and year out, to appropriate billions of 
dollars to be added to an already clogged 
foreign-aid pipeline, 

Now, as a result of our own consummate 
foolishness, the chickens are coming home 
to roost. 

The outfiow of gold from this country con- 
tinues at an alarming rate. The peril to 
the stability of the dollar is obvious, and yet 
only halfhearted measures have been insti- 
tuted to deal with the very real problem of 
heavy deficits in America's balance of inter- 
national payments. 

Well, half-hearted measures won't get the 
job done, and the time is long overdue for 
the eggheads and internationalist do-good- 
ers to face up to the fiscal facts of life. 

The first and most important step for our 
Government to take is to serve notice on 
our so-called free world friends that the 
honeymoon is over; that no longer can they 
expect lavish handouts from a generous, and 
often foolish, Uncle Sam. 

Unfortunately, there is nothing to indi- 
cate that the new administration plans any 
such move, As a matter of fact, President 
Kennedy's foreign aid . message—which 
could very well have been entitled “Foreign 
Aid Forever“ makes it clear that he wants 
to spend even more moncy overseas in the 
years ahead. 

The consequences of such an unwise 
course are too frightening to contemplate. 
Perhaps the day will come when the Amer- 
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ican taxpayers, who must carry the foreign 
aid burden, will demand an end. At least 
I hope so, and let us pray that day does 
not come too late. 


United States Would Speed Weather 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the United States scored an im- 
portant first with the launching of Tiros 
I, the world’s first weather satellite, on 
April 1, 1960. Later, we launched Tiros 
II on November 23, 1960, and this satel- 
lite is still transmitting a staggering 
amount of meteorological information. 
Now we are preparing to take advantage 
of the knowledge gained from these two 
satellites by establishing a global weather 
satellite system by 1962-63. An article 
entitled “United States Would Speed 
Weather System,” written by John Fin- 
ney, appears in the New York Times of 
Sunday, May 21. Since long-range 
weather forecasting would prove of tre- 
mendous benefit to our lives, I believe 
the plans now being formulated to bring 
this about will prove of interest: 

UNITED STATES WOULD SPEED WEATHER SYS- 
TEM—KENNEDY To Asx MORE FUNDS FOR 
FORECASTING SATELLITES 

(By John Finney) 

Wasuincton, May 20.—The administration 
is drafting plans to accelerate development 
of a global weather satellite system and to 
make the meteorological information avail- 
able to other nations. 

The objective is to start using satellites 
for forecasting the world’s weather on a. 
limited basis by 1962-63, several years ahead 
of the original schedule. 

Meanwhile, other nations would be in- 
vited to join tie United States in utilizing 
the vast and revolutionary amount of meteor- 
ological information obtained from the sat- 
ellites, even to the extent of obtaining local 
pictures of the weather over the territory. 

The move represents one of the admin- 
istration’s answers to overcoming the world 
psychological advantage now enjoyed by the 
Soviet Union in the space program. 

It is believed that a pioneering effect in 
putting satellites to the practical use of fore- 
casting weather on all parts of the earth 
would bring immense credit to this country. 

A proposal to accelerate the meteorologi- 
cal satellite program is expected to be in- 
cluded in the enlarged space program to be 
submitted to Congress by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration probably next week. 

SIX HUNDRED MILLION RISE EXPECTED 

The President is expected to ask for an 
additional sum of $600 million for the mili- 
tary and civilian space budgets for the com- 
ing fiscal year, which starts July 1. This 
would be a 25 percent rise in the original 
space request for that period. 

The increases will be used to accelerate 
work in two main space fields—the man-in- 
space program and the development of prac- 
tical uses of satellites for weather communi- 
cation and navigation. 

In addition, increased emphasis will be 
placed on attempting to close the Soviet lead 
in development of the larger rockets of the 
type needed to send manned expeditions to 
the moon. 

The enlarged space program is not predi- 
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cated on any specific decision to try to beat 
the Russians to the moon, officials said, al- 
though they believe there is a chance that 
with an accelerated effort the United States 
could score this important first. The under- 
lying pressure behind the increase is to speed 
up U.S. space efforts generally. 

On the international front, the adminis- 
tration is planning to call a scientific con- 
ference, probably early next fall, to acquaint 
other nations with what the U.S. weather 
satellite program is and how they can take 
advantage of the Information obtained. 


STUDY FOR WHITE HOUSE 


The framework for the weather satellite 
program was presented to the White House 
this week by a special panel of the National 
Coordinating Committee for Aviation Mete- 
orology. 

The panel, composed of representatives of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, the Weather Bureau, the Federal 
Aviation Agency, and the Defense Depart- 
ment, was given the assignment of drafting 
& plan for putting a meteorological satellite 
system into operation at the earliest possible 
time. 

The panel's report, now being studied by 
the Budget Bureau and the National Space 
Council, recommends that the Weather Bu- 
reau be given about $175 million over the 
next 3 years to step up development of 
weather satellites and to construct the com- 
munication network and centers 
to handle the huge flow of information from 
the satellites. The first installment on this 
would be $53 million for the coming fiscal 


year. 

With this program, the panel estimates 
that a weather satellite system could be 
placed on “operational status” by 1964, 

Even before then, however, some practical 
forecasting use could be made of the de- 
velopmental Nimbus satellities, which the 
— Agency plans to launch starting next 

Unlike the two Tiros meteorological satel- 
lites launched thus far, the nimbus would 
be stabilized so the-television cameras for 
photographing, cloud formations would al- 
ways be pointed toward Earth. 

To make the earliest practical use of the 
first Nimbus satellites, the panel recom- 
mends immediate construction of two 
ground stations for receiving pictures from 
the satellites—one in Fairbanks, Alaska; the 
other on the east coast—and a communica- 
tions network to relay the meteorological 
data to a new processing center located at 
the Weather Bureau’s National Meteorologi- 
cal Center in Suitland, Md. 

Once in operation; the satellite system 
would be capable of providing both day and 
night pictures of the cloud covers, and 
measurements of the heat being absorbed 
and emitted by the Earth and the clouds. 

As the operational capabilities of the sys- 
tem improves, it is expected that the satel- 
lites will be able to furnish pictures of local 
3 formations directly to local sta- 

ons, 

Thus, for example, India might request a 
reading on the cloud formations over the 
Indian Ocean and a satellite would be in- 
structed to take a picture and transmit it to 
a station in India. 


George Washington Memorial Parkway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
near future, the Senate Appropriations 
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Committee will be called upon to provide 
right-of-way acquisition funds for a 742- 
mile stretch of scenic and historic land 
along the Potomac River in Prince 
George’s County, Md., which will insure 
the completion of the George Washing- 
ton Memorial Parkway. 

I would like to include in the RECORD 
an editorial appearing in the Washington 
Post on May 19, which points out the im- 
Portance of preserving this land for park 
Purposes. Unless the 87th Congress 

es prompt, positive action, com- 
Mercial and real estate development will 
Prevent the realization of the memorial 
to George Washington envisioned by the 
enactment of the Capper-Cramton Act 
31 years ago. The editorial follows: 
Save THE POTOMAC SHORE 

Secretary Udall's request for funds to save 
the Potomac shore between the District line 
and Fort W once more focuses 
attention on the grand design that Congress 
long ago approved in passing the Capper- 

ton Act. It visualized park lands on 
both sides of the Potomac from Great Falls 
to Mount Vernon, traversed by scenic park- 
Ways on both sides. Land for the Virginia 
and Montgomery County segments of this 
Magnificent park in memory of George 
Washington was Jong ago acquired, but a 
lock has been repeatedly thrown up against 
Acquisition of the necessary riverfront in 

ce Georges County. 

For several years commercial and real 
state interests in the area have been de- 
tanding clearance to proceed with construc- 

In projects in the area designated for the 
8 Their impatience is understandable. 
gress has been inexcusably dilatory in 
Providing funds to buy the land after indi- 
roe that it would some day be taken. 
Sad It is feared that the bulldozers can be 
eld back no longer. 
3 Georges County is ready to provide 
lf ot the $2 million believed to be neces- 
usd to buy 1,100 acres for the parkway. 
NAA if Congress is unwilling to provide 
eee for the proposed parkway in the near 
8 the least it can do is to join with 
van county in acquiring the land before its 
It Ue for park purposes is forever destroyed. 
low Od be incredibly short-sighted to al- 
th & few stubborn m to close 
tor door to realization of this memorial park 
Want of $1 million. 


Michigan Resident Urges Continuation of 
Panama Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


EE rg GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, one 
Hait constituents, a frequent visitor to 

ti, is vitally concerned over the dis- 
fontinuation of the Panama Line. The 
Ollowing is a letter I have received in 
4 she states her views on this mat- 


Hon. Martrua W. GRIFFITHS, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.c. 

A Dran Manrna: Bill and I have just re- 

do ned from a 24-day visit in Haiti, and I 

tang oot to give you some idea of the impor- 
t role the two ships (owned by the Pan- 

ama Canal Co.), play in the daily lives of 
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the middle class,” that is emerging in this 
country. : 

We stayed in the home of one of our De- 
troit-educated Haitian friends, and had a 
first-hand opportunity to participate in their 
daily lives. I went shopping for Mrs. Lau- 
ture, and met many other housewives in the 
stores. In every one, the supply of apples, 
pears, potatoes, baby food, special dietary 
canned goods, powdered milk, etc. was de- 
pendent upon the next arrival of the Pan- 
ama Line. As far as I could find out, the 
only items the other U.S. steamship lines 
bring are tourists and nondomestic items. 

In a country that is right at Cuba’s back 
door. this type of service is, to me, just as 
important as monetary loans. And, the 
hard facts are that, if the Panama Lines 
doesn't bring these badly-needed items to 
Port-au-Prince, some foreign country will. 

This was our sixth visit to Haiti since 1956. 
In spite of the difficult political situation, we 
have found that educational standards are 
progressing slowly, to be sure, but gains are 
being made. There are no longer two kinds 
of people—rich or poor. There is an in- 
between group of professional white-collar 
employees, with a majority of U.S. educated 
persons, as opposed to the European-edu- 
cated upper class.“ 

Finally, you will be glad to know that the 
present U.S. joint military mission is highly 
respected in Haiti. I don’t know any of 
the persons involved, but, obviously, they 
have been carefully selected and are doing 
a good public relations job everywhere they 
go. I can't help but wish that this caliber 
personnel had been prevalent during the 
American Occupation, from 1915-34. If so, 
this little country might be in better shape 
today, in many respects. 

Thanks again, and my warmest personal 
regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
CAROLYN SEEFELDT. 


National Salvation Army Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS · 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, this is Na- 
tional Salvation Army Week. 

It is universally recognized that the 
Salvation Army has brought inspiration 
and countless blessings to millions of 
people and given to posterity a rich heri- 
tage of loving and of effective service to 
mankind. 

For more than 74 years, for example, 
in my native city of Seattle the Salva- 
tion Army has continuously carried on 
its crusade against misery and has in- 
creasingly amplified its endeavors for 
humanity. The Seattle Times recently 
expressed for our community the recog- 
nition and appreciation which has been 
so well earned during the years. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, the editorial in 
question is appropriate for printing in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record and, accord- 
ingly, under unanimous consent include 
it for printing at this point: 

A SALUTE TO THE SALVATION ARMY 

A plaque embedded in the sidewalk at 115 
Washington Street, in Seattle's Skid Road 
area, bears this notation: “On This Site the 
Salvation Army Commenced Work in Seattle 
6-5-1887.” 
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In the intervening years, Seattle's princi- 
pal business district has moved north, and 
what then was a small city has become a 
very large one, 

The Salvation Army has kept pace, and 
now has centers in several parts of the city 
offering a wide range of services—including 
alcoholic rehabilitation, help for locating 
missing persons, disaster assistance, and 
work with emotionally disturbed persons and 
delinquent juveniles. 

The Salvation Army likewise has expanded 
in many other parts of the world since it 
was founded in 1865, in England, and now 
has some 20,000 centers in 86 countries. 

National Salvation Army Week will be ob- 
served May 21-28, and it is fitting that 
the organization be saluted. 


Kennedy Administration Fights Organized 
Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the Kennedy administration is 
interested in curbing organized crime 
and racketeering. The Honorable Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy, Attorney General, has 
appeared before the Subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee and urged 
enactment of legislation that will accom- 
plish this purpose. I know there is great 
interest in preventing crime and racket- 
eering and the Attorney General has 
proposals to meet this problem as is evi- 
denced by his statement, and under 
unanimous consent, I insert his state- 
ment in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
The statement is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I am here today support- 
ing proposed legislation which we, in the 
Department of Justice believe cam be ex- 
tremely effective in combating organized 
crime and racketeering. These proposals 
have been developed in the Department over 
a period of time to aid and assist local law 
enforcement officers in controlling hood- 
lums and racketeers, who in many instances 
have become so rich and so powerful that 
they have outgrown local authorities. 

Some of these proposals are new. Others 
are revisions of proposals submitted by the 
prior administration. Still others were sub- 
mitted by my predecessor and I have en- 
dorsed them. 

There have been large scale investigations 
into this problem on both the national 
scene and at the State level. You are all 
familiar with the Kefauver investigation and 
its disclosures which shocked the Nation. In 
the Senate Rackets Committee's investiga- 
tions into improper conduct in the labor- 
management field, we found organized crime 
and racketeering moving into that field. 
Both investigations highlighted problems ex- 
isting in the larger cities. 

Sometimes we get the impression that the 
general public believes that organized crime 
is a problem for the big cities, alone. If any 
one is under that misapprehension he can 
be corrected very quickly by reading the re- 
port of the New York State Commission on 
Investigation Issued in February of this year. 
It deals with organized crime in central New 
York State. Then there is a report by the 
General Investigating Committee to the 
House of Representatives of the 57th Legisla- 
ture of Texas. The latter report details what 
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I can describe only as the rape of the city 
of Beaumont by organized crime. What the 
Texas committee found to be the results 
of organized crime having gained control of 
the town, will be of interest to you. 

The investigation found houses of prostl- 
tution, gambling clubs, punchboards, pinball 
machines, slot machines, numbers, and book- 
making widely distributed throughout the 
city. Liquor was sold to teenagers and 45 
pounds of raw opium worth $500,000 was 
seized. As has been pointed out so often, 
gambling, liquor violations, narcotics, brib- 
ery and corruption of local officials and labor 
racketeering and extortion go hand in hand. 

The Texas report details the effects of 
organized crime as follows: The crime rate 
of the city rose 22 percent in 1960; desirable 
citizens left town; the city is in the red by 
$1,125,833; $350,000 in current checks were 
issued with no covering funds in the bank; 
within 3 years two water improvement proj- 
ects ran out of money; the city is deficient 
in neighborhod parks and supervised recre- 
ation facilities; municipal bonds are difficult 
to sell; the city records were in such bad 
shape that independent auditors refused to 
certify an accounting rendered by them; and 
finally the efforts to attract industry to the 
city were sabotaged by the corrupting in- 
fluence. 

This appalling story has not had its end- 
ing recorded yet. An aroused citizenry cur- 
rently is conducting a clean-up of what they 
rightly consider to be a local problem. How- 
ever, we in the Federal Government can be 
of great assistance to them and other honest 
citizens, 

The opium seized in Beaumont was not 
grown locally in Texas. The pinball ma- 
chines and other gambling devices were not 
manufactured there. The profits from the 
activities did not remain in Texas. The in- 
formation so necessary to the conduct of 
gambling operations did not originate lo- 
cally. All the information and implements 
flowed into Beaumont through the medium 
of interstate commerce. Our package of 
bills is designed to prohibit the use of inter- 
state facilities for the conduct of the many 
unlawful enterprises which make up organ- 
ized crime today. 

I now would like to discuss these bills 
in some general terms. 

I will turn first to H.R. 6572, which would 
prohibit travel in ald of racketeering enter- 


prises. 

crime is nourished by a number 
of activities, but the primary source of its 
growth is illicit gambling. From huge 
gambling profits flow the funds to bankroll 
the other illegal activities I have mentioned 
including the bribery of local officials. 

The main target of our bill is interstate 
travel to promote gambling. It also is aimed 
at the huge profits in the traffic in liquor, 
narcotics, prostitution, as well as the use 
of these funds for corrupting local officials 
and for their use in racketeering in labor 
and management. Thus, when we speak of 
unlawful business it is business engaged in 
the aforementioned improper activities. 

A brief explanation of the method by 
which the funds are obtained by the bigtime 
gambling operators may be useful at this 
time. 

Many persons think of the corner hand- 
book operator or the neighborhood merchant, 
who sells a numbers ticket to him, as the 
person to whom we refer when we talk of 
the gambling racketeer. This is about as 
accurate as describing an iceberg as a sec- 
tion of ice floating on top of the water. 
As with the iceberg the danger and the size 
of the problem can only be fully appreciated 
if we go below the surface. 

On the surface is the handbook operator. 
He makes a profit 
place bets with him because he has an edge 
He pays track odds but usually 
of to 1. The odds at the 
after deducting the 15 
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to 18 percent of the total betting pool which 
goes to pay taxes and other expenses. The 
bookmaker pockets that amount. However, 
he is not a man of unlimited resources. He 
must balance his books so that he will lose 
no more on the winner than has been bet on 
the other horses in a race, after his per- 
centage has been deducted. He cannot con- 
trol the choices of his customers and very 
often he will find that one horse is the 
favorite choice of his clientele. His “ac- 
tion,” as he calls it, may not reflect the ac- 
tion of the track. Therefore, he must re- 
Insure himself on the race in much the same 
fashion that casualty insurance companies 
reinsure a risk that is too great for it to as- 
sume alone. To do this the bookmaker 
uses the layoff man, who for a commission, 
accepts the excess wager. 

The local layoff better also will have limit- 
ed funds and his layoff bets may be out of 
balance. When this occurs he calls the large 
layoff bettors, who because of their funds, 
can spread the larger risk. These persons are 
gamblers who comprise a nationwide syndi- 
cate or combine. They are in close touch 
with each other all the time and they dis- 
tribute the bets among themselves so that an 
overall balance is reached on any horse- 
race. 

With a balanced book at the handbook, 
layoff or syndicate level the edge is di- 
vided and no one loses except the man who 
placed the original bet. As an indication 
of the volume of business I am talking 
about, one of the largest operators in the 
combine does a layoff business of $18 mil- 
lion a year. His net profit is $720,000 a 
year. This is a 4-percent return on volume 
with relatively no risk as a result of the 
balancing of his books on each event. 

The term “gambler” is a misnomer for 
these persons. They accept money that the 
small gamblers wager but they do not 
gamble at all. This is further illustrated 
graphically by what we know as the num- 
bers racket. 

A man purchases a ticket with three num- 
bers on it, paying a dollar for the ticket. 
Since there are 999 such numbers he should 
reasonably expect the odds to be 999 to 1. 
The numbers bank usually pays 600 to 1 
on such a wager—or less—so you can see 
that the only gambler in this situation is 
the man the bet. The operator 
pockets 40 cents on every dollar bet. That 
is if the game is run honestly. That, how- 
ever, is too much to expect from this group. 
If the play is too high on any one number 
they manage through devious means to in- 
sure that a number on which the play has 
been small will be the winner. 

With that background on the type of busi- 
ness done by these persons, let me now 
move to their interstate travel activities to 
show how we hope to be of aid and assistance 
to local law authorities. 

The examples I am going to give have a 
factual basis, but I will speak mainly in 
generalities in open session for obvious rea- 
sons. 

Our first example is as follows: Some no- 
torious individuals, whose names you would 
immediately , had interests in a 
numbers bank but lived in a resort town 
far from the scene of operation. Every 
month a messenger carried the profits of the 
numbers racket from the scene of operations 
to the resort town. One of the payments 
was in excess of $250,000. Thus, the persons 
reaping the profit from the illegal activity 


remained beyond the reach of the law en- 


forcement officials at the place of operation 
and committed no crime in the State where 
they lived. Only the Federal Government 
can curtall the flow of funds which permit 
the kingpins to live far from the scene, pre- 
venting the local officials, burdened by the 
gambling activity, from punishing him. 

If our bill is enacted we will be able to 
prosecute the courier who carries the funds 
across State lines and in conjunction with 
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the aiding and abetting statute (18 U.S.C. 
2) we will be able to prosecute the person 
who caused the courier to travel—the king- 
pin. This example illustrates what we have 
found to be a pattern around the country 
where the apparently innocuous 10-cent 
numbers bet in a large city turns into tre- 
mendous profits in the hands of bigtime 
hoodlums. 

Another example involves the frequent 
travel from a middle Atlantic State to a 
New England State by the operator of a lot- 
tery—and/or members of his family—to 
make payments to winners or pick up money 
wagered. Our information reveals that, in 
order to avoid the statute proscribing inter- 
state transportation of lottery tickets (18 
U.S.C. 1301), the individual carried the 
plates for printing the tickets to the varlous 
States. He did that so the tickets could be 
printed locally. 

In another instance in a Midwestern State, 
the scene of illicit operations is close to the 
border of the State. One individual travels 
daily between the two States. He conducts 
his layoff business in the one State and lives 
in a $200,000 house in the suburbs of a large 
eity across the border in the other State. 

Let me cite another example. The layoff 
men at the top of the bookmaking organiza- 
tion are in daily contact with each other to 
reinsure their bets and divide the action, 
thus assuring that all make a profit and no 
one takes an exorbitant risk. 

These people can conduct their businesses 
by telephone. When local authorities get 
close to them, they merely pick up stakes 
and move to another Jurisdiction. The best 
example of this moving to frustrate local 
police, is the case of a man who started oper- 
ations as a layoff man in the Midwest in 
1946. He moved to another town in 1949 and 
then to Newport, Ky., in 1950. In 1952, 
under pressure of the Kefauver investiga- 
tions into organized crime, he moyed to Mon- 
treal, Canada. When the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police raided his establishment he 
moved back to Newport, Ky. ° 

We can follow these people from State to 
State and prosecute them for the very activ- 
ities which now make a mockery of local law 
enforcement if this travel bill is enacted. 

The layoff men, who comprise the gam- 
bling syndicate, must settle their accounts 
periodically for they do not trust each other 
any more than they trust the average bettor. 
They settle the accounts by having a bag- 
man travel throughout the country picking 
up and depositing funds to balance the 
books. He receives reports of balances due 
from each of the layoff men. He acts as 
a clearinghouse and accountant for the 
group—settling the accounts in accordance 
with good accounting practice—in much the 
same manner that our banking clearing 
houses operate. The only difference is that 
the banking houses are not afraid of divulg- 
ing their incomes through the use of banking 
channels, The gamblers use cash and 8 
messenger to clear the dally balances. 

When a Braniff airplane crashed at Buf- 

falo, Tex., on September 30, 1959, a collec- 
tion man for a prime subject of the Kefauver 
investigation, was killed. The collection 
man was enroute to New York with his 
boss's share of profits from gambling opera- 
tions in Texas. With the enactment of this 
bill, prosecution may be undertaken in 
future situations against men like this and 
the persons who send them to collect the 
proceeds. 
In summary, our information reveals 
numerous instances where the prime mover 
in a gambling or other illegal enterprise 
operates by remote control from the safety 
of another State—sometimes half a conti- 
nent away. He sends henchmen to the 
scene of operations or travels himself from 
time to time to supervise the activity and 
check on his underlings. As for the profits, 
he receives his share by messenger. 
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Another example of the type of situation 
which we are trying to curb in proscribing 
the interstate travel in furtherance of an 
Unlawful activity is the situation which 
arose in Hot Springs, Ark., in 1960. A print- 
ing company in Jefferson Parish, La., receives 
race wire information from Chicago book- 
Makers and disseminates the data to gam- 
bling establishments in sections of the South 
and Southwest. The company is owned by 
a racketeer, since deported, and his race 
Service manager, of New Orleans. The 
Manager, while in Hot Springs in March of 
1960 got into a violent argument with the 
Owner of the race wire service there. The 
Hot Springs man told the New Orleans man 
to stay in New Orleans as he could operate 


Seeking to take over his race wire service. 
If we could show the existence of race wire 
Services in New Orleans and Hot Springs and 
the travel on the part of the New Orleans 
man to expand the New Orleans service and 
the travel of the Hot Springs man to protect 
his interest in the Hot Springs service we 
Could prosecute bath of these top racketeers 
with the enactment of the proposed bill. 

A race wire service has been provided in 

isconsin by Chicago hoodlums. In return 
for allowing the race wire service to prosper 
in Wisconsin, a person, who ls now the sub- 
ject of intensive investigations, has been 
allocated a portion of Antioch, Il., for the 
conduct of gambling. This individual ap- 
Parently has trained his housemen at Ke- 
nosha before they traveled to Antioch to run 
the gambling operations. Such travel as by 
the Chicago people to Kenosha and the Ke- 
nosha hoodlums to Antioch would violate the 
bill as travel to promote an unlawful busi- 
hess, thus permitting the interruption if not 
the destruction of the gambling empires. 

is wide open gambling in Newport, 
Ky., adjacent to Cincinnati, Ohio, and Coy- 
n. Ky. A review of the financial state- 
Ments of four Newport gambling casinos in 
T revealed that 11 persons, who reside out- 
Side of Kentucky, participated in the casino 
Profits. With this bill we would be able to 
Move against interstate travel to distribute 
the profits of these casinos to the out-of- 
State owners. 

Edward Silver, the district attorney of 
Kings County, testified before the New York 
howe Commission of Investigation that there 

Ve been several unsolved gangland homi- 
Cides connected with gambling in recent 
2 in his juirsdiction. It would be in 
foo with past practices of this element 

the perpetrators of the crimes had come 
from out of State. This practice was amply 
iNustrated by the disclosures in the trial of 
the members of the notorious Murder, Inc. 

None of the activities of which I have Just 
Spoken, that is, interstate travel to carry on 
& racketeering enterprise, travel to deliver 
the profits of an illegal enterprise, or travel 
to commit a crime of violence in further- 
ance of the activities of an illegal business 
is now per se, a violation of State or Federal 
law. The travel is performed by these per- 
Sons with impunity, but because of that 
travel and the interstate aspects of the ac- 
tivities, the task of the local law enforce- 
Ment officials is staggering. 

Tam not discussing isolated instances but 
What we have found to be a pattern of be- 
havior in a number of geographic areas. 

We have skirted the area of social gam- 
bling by limiting the proposed statute to 
gambling, as a business, which violates State 
or Federal law. In this limited aspect, the 
enactment of the bill will be a tremendous 
tool for stamping out the vicious and dan- 
gerous criminal combinations. 
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Mr. Chairman, this bill is vital. We need 
it. Local law-enforcement officials need it. 
The country needs it. 

The second bill I wish to discuss, H.R. 7039, 
amends chapter 50 of title 18, United States 
Code, with respect to the transmission of 
bets, wagers, and related information. Its 
purpose is to assist the various States in 
enforcement of their laws pertaining to gam- 
bling and bookmaking. It would prohibit 
the use of wire communication facilities for 
the transmission of certain gambling in- 
formation in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 

Gambling in the United States, we esti- 
mate, involves about 70,000 persons and a 
gross volume of $7 billion annually, 

The most diligent efforts of local law en- 
forcement officers are often frustrated by the 
ease with which information essential to 
gambling operations can be disseminated in 
interstate commerce. 

Bookmaking bases its operations upon 
races at about 20 major racetracks through- 
out the country, and requires rapid trans- 
mission of the results on each race. Usually 
there are only a few tracks in operation at 
any given time and the average bet placed 
with a bookmaker is a small one. 

In order to run a successful book that 
pays a good return, the bookmaker needs a 
volume of business. This volume is usually 
obtained by the fact that bettors can play 
their money and any winnings upon the 
whole card of daily races reported from one 
or more tracks, if they know their standing 
from race to race. Thus, information almost 
simultaneously transmitted prior to, during, 
and immediately after each race on such 
items as the starting horses, scratches of 
entries, probable winners, betting odds, re- 
sults and the prices paid, is essential to 
both the bookmaker and his clientele in 
order to insure any sizable gambling. 

Furthermore, let me emphasize that no 
matter by what means the bookmaker and 
his clients receive this in-bound informa- 
tion—whether by telegraph ticker tape, by 
telephone, or even by radio or television 
broadcast—the bookmaker needs a means of 
rapid out-bound communication. This 
usually is by telephone—with other book- 
makers. the purpose is to balance his book 
and protect against a severe loss when the 
betting becomes heavy on any particular 
entry. I have explained this hedging proc- 
ess, known as layoff betting, in my earlier 
testimony on the interstate travel bill. 

The rapid gathering and dissemination of 
trackside information is a highly profitable 
and integral part of commercialized gam- 
bling on horseracing. This 4nformation can 
be obtained by stealth and use of various 
ingenious devices, such as the pitch- 
catcher type operation where a man at the 
track flashes the result of a race by a hand 
signal or other device, to a confederate at 
an open telephone line. The confederate 
then gives the result to a central point of 
dissemination, The information is placed 
upon leased telegraph circuits or long dis- 
tance telephone lines running to the major 
cities of the country from which it is fur- 
ther fanned out on other leased circuits or 
telephone lines, or in some cases by radio 
broadcast, to the ultimate subscribers, the 
bookmakers, who pay a substantial fee for 
this vital service. 

The rapid results provided by this wire 
service are indispensable to all bookmakers 
operating on any but the most modest scale. 
They are a means of expanding the play and 
stimulating further betting from race to 
race. They protect the bookmaker from the 
dilemma of either refusing bets which are 
placed about the time a race is scheduled to 
start, or of accepting a bet on a horse which 
has already won the race. 

Equally essential to the bookmaker is the 
local telephone service which he must have 
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to avold the risk of arrest for an 
open betting room. He needs the telephone 
to take a substantial portion of bets; and, 
of course, the betters also will use the phone 
to be informed of the results. Further- 
more, telephones provide auxiliary service 
for rapid results where telegraph tickers or 
speaker circuits fail. In areas where ticker 
or speaker service is not available, the book- 
maker must have at least one telephone 
for the exclusive purpose of receiving serv- 
ice from the subdistributor who supplies 
him with the trackside information. 

In addition to the unique transmission 
situation in the field of commercialized 
horserace betting, the gamblers also have 
moved into large-scale betting operations in 
such amateur and professional sports events 
as baseball, basketball, football, and boxing. 

This has been highlighted recently by dis- 
closures that for the second time in 10 years, 
gamblers have bribed college basketball 
players to shave points on games. In this 
situation the bookmaker needs telephone 
communication to get the latest “line” on 
the contest. This is the handicapped pre- 
diction of the probable results and the point 
spread in basketball and football. Without 
the latest information as to the condition of 
the team, and the happening of such things 
as late injuries to key players, the book- 
maker is the victim of fate. He cannot per- 
mit this to happen, so he subscribes to a 
service which gives him and his confederates 
the latest up-to-the-minute information 
which may bear on the result, 

It is quite evident that modern, organ- 
ized, commercial gambling operations are 
so completely intertwined with the Nation's 
communications systems that denial of their 
use to the gambling fraternity would be a 
mortal blow to their operations. 

This is the precise purpose of the proposed 
legislation. It would be an exercise by the 
Congress of its plenary power over interstate 
communications to aid the States in coping 
with organized gambling, by denying the 
use of interstate communication facilities 
for such activities. 

It cannot be overemphasized that this bill 
is designed, first to assist the States and 
territories in the enforcement of their laws 
pertaining to gambling and like offenses. 
Second, the bill would in that regard help 
suppress organized gambling by prohibiting 
the use of wire communications for the 
transmission of gambling information in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce. 

The word “organized” is underscored be- 
cause it should be clear that the Federal 
Government is not undertaking the almost 
impossible task of dealing with all the 
many forms of casual or social wagering 
which so often may be effected over com- 
munication facilities. It is not intended 
that the act should prevent a social wager 
between friends by telephone. This legisla- 
lation can be a most effective weapon in 
dealing with one of the major factors of 
organized crime in this country without in- 
vading the privacy of the home or outraging 
the sensibilities of our people in matters of 
personal inclinations and morals. 

The next bill I would discuss is one we 
sent to the Congress, but which has not 
been introduced in the House. At this time, 
I would like to speak in support of sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of our draft. Subsec- 
tion (c), dealing with false and misleading 
information will be presented as a separate 
bill. The bill would amend chapter 73 of 
title 18, United States Code dealing with 
the obstruction of justice. Its purpose is 
to prohibit the intimidation of witnesses in 
administrative tnvestigations. 

The need for this legislation stems from 
the language of the existing obstruction of 
justice statutes (18 U.S.C. 1503 and 1505) 
which prohibit the intimidation of witnesses 
in matters pending before a court or an 
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administrative agency. Section 1503 pro- 
hibits the intimidation of any witness in 
any court proceeding. Section 1505 pro- 
hibits the intimidation of any witness in 
any proceeding pending before any depart- 
ment or agency. 

Section 1503 has been construed in United 
States v. Scoratow (137 F. Supp. 620) as not 
applying to the intimidation of a witness 
in an investigation by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation until a complaint is pending 
in a Federal court. As so construed, the 
section leaves a gap in the law which permits 
the intimidation of witnesses in preliminary 
investigation. This withholds sanctfons 
against persons who may by their actions 
forestall the commencement of criminal 
proceedings in the Federal courts. The gap 
was r in the 85th Congress and 
remedial legislation was recommended by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Improvements in 
the Federal Criminal Code. 

You will, of course, understand that in 
very many cases investigations are conducted 
in order to ascertain whether a complaint 
should be filed or a matter referred to a 
grand jury. If this preliminary investiga- 
tion is frustrated by the intimidation of 
witnesses, the investigation may be brought 
to a halt before evidence sufficient to warrant 
the filing of a complaint or the referral of 
the evidence to a grand jury has been ascer- 
tained. Intimidation at this point, therefore, 
is more effective than it would be at a later 
point when there may be other evidence 
upon which to proceed. 

Some examples of this Intimidation are as 
follows. In the Scoratow case, the defendant 
threatened to kill a Mr. and Mrs, Friedman 
if Friedman gave any information to the 
FBI. Friedman was being interrogated by 
the FBI in an investigation of a possible 
false statement to the FHA involving a 
nephew of Scoratow. The court held that 
such intimidation was not within the pur- 
view of existing obstruction of Justice stat- 
utes and dismissed an indictment against 
Scoratow. 

Another case such as this involved a man 
named Lloyd Scuttles. Scuttles had been 
interviewed in connection with a stolen au- 
tomobile. When the man who sold Scuttles 
the automobile got out of prison, he threat- 
ened to kill Scuttles because he believed 
that Scuttles had given the FBI information 
leading to his conviction. Scuttles was never 
a witness at the trial of the man who threat- 
ened him. Therefore the case was not with- 
in the purview of the obstruction of justice 
statute. 


In still another case, a man who had been 
interviewed by FBI agents in a white slave 
case was accosted by another man who dis- 
played a knife and threatened to kill our 
witness if he gave any information to the 
FBI, or the police. Again, since the man 
threatened was not a witness in a proceed- 
ing, no action could be taken against the 
threatener. 

These are some of the cases we know 
about. We don't know, of course, the num- 
ber of cases where the intimidation has been 
wholly effective. 

We are asking for an expansion of the 
obstruction statutes to cover this situation. 
It is particularly necessary in view of the 
other bills I am discussing today. 

If those bills are enacted the Department 
of Justice is going to be Involved in large- 
scale combat with the forces which use inter- 
state commerce to conduct their criminal 
activities. The persons who make up this 
element are tough and ruthless. They also 
are shrewd enough to be aware of the need 
of secrecy in the conduct of their activities. 
They know the dangers to which they will be 


subjected if witnesses talk freely to our in- 


vestigators. Therefore, we expect attempts 
will be made to mislead us through intimida- 
tion of witnesses by threats or by violence. 
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I am sure that the gap of which I spoke 
previously is known to the leaders of organ- 
ized crime. They are made well aware of the 
laws’ imitations and the opportunities for 
forestalling investigations. This loophole 
permits the use of threats and violence in 
the first stages of an investigation thus pre- 
venting the development of a case. 

Our opponents are ruthless, vicious, and 
resourceful. I cannot stress this too much. 
They will use every weapon at their com- 
mand to prevent our discovery of incriminat- 
ing information. The present state of the 
law is an open invitation to them to cripple 
our efforts and prevent our inquiries at the 
very point where witnesses need protection 
the most. The need for this bill seems to 
me to be self-evident. 

The next bills are HR. 468 and H.R. 3023 
to amend the Fugitive Felon Act. They are 
identical. This amendment was introduced 
in the 86th Congress at the behest of my 
predecessor as H.R, 11897. It passed the 
House on August 23, 1960, but no action was 
taken on it in the Senate, It was again in- 
troduced at the beginning of this session of 
the Congress at Mr. Roger's recommenda- 
tion. I endorse this proposal and urge its 
enactment. 

The purpose of this proposal is to expand 
the coverage of the Fugitive Felon Act (18 
U.S.C. 1073) which now makes it a Federal 
offense to flee a State jurisdiction in order 
to avoid prosecution or confinement for cer- 
tain crimes of violence. These crimes in- 
clude murder, kidnaping, burglary, rob- 
bery, mayhem, rape, assault with a dangerous 
weapon, arson punishable as a felony, ex- 
tortion accompanied by threats of violence 
or attempts to commit those offenses. 

Although the law only applies to fugitives, 
who have committed these crimes, this sec- 
tion has been extremely useful in strength- 
ening local law enforcement. It has en- 
abled the FBI to arrest fugitives fleeing a 
State jurisdiction and turn them over to the 
State in which they are arrested to await 
extradition by the demanding State. In 


1960, the FBI apprehended 1,361 fugitives 


under the provisions of this law. Only two 
were tried in Federal courts. The rest were 
turned over to local authorities. 

We can understand the limited scope of 
the section if we go back to the time of its 
enactment in 1934. Local law enforcement 
officials were troubled then, as they are to- 
day, with the ease with which fugitives 
could escape their jurisdiction by crossing a 
State line. The local officials could not fol- 
low, find, and return the criminals. It be- 
came apparent that the Federal Govern- 
ment had to assist those Officials by appre- 
hending fugitives in other jurisdictions and 
returning them for prosecution. 

The nature of the publicized crime of that 
era was, however, different than it is today. 
At that time, the Congress and the public 
were greatly disturbed by widespread crimes 
of violence. Names like Capone, Dutch 
Shultz, Mad-dog Coll, Dillinger, and Karpis 
were on the front pages of the newspapers 
of the country. 

Today, as in 1934, the major responsibility 
for the combating of crime and the prosecu- 
tion of offenders rests with the States. To- 
day, however, the face of organized crime has 
changed. While there still are crimes of 
violence, the modern criminal has become 
somewhat more sophisticated in the plan- 
ning and perpetration of his activities in 
gambling, prostitution, narcotics, bribery, 
fraud and larceny. He has moved into 
legitimate businesses and labor unions 
where he embezzles the funds and loots the 
treasury. He has much more rapid means 
of escape from the jurisdiction of the local 
law enforcement. Unless his offenses also 
are Federal offenses, the Federal Govern- 
ment may not through the means of this 
section enhance the power of the State offi- 
cials to apprehend racketeers and hoodlums. 
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If the Fugitive Felon Act is expanded, as 
proposed by this bill, the FBI will be able to 
put into operation the first of the necessary 
steps leading to the return to the proper 
jurisdiction of any person who has com- 
mitted a crime punishable by death or im- 
prisonment for more than 1 year. In such 
an expanded scope, we in the Federal Gov- 
ernment can be of the greatest ald and 
assistance to the States. 

Another area of gambling which needs at- 
tention, if we are to make a coordinated 
and successful attack on organized crime, is 
the easy interstate transportation of wager- 
ing paraphernalia. This was highlighted by 
the report of the Texas commission men- 
tioned in my earlier testimony. That prob- 
lem is the subject of H.R. 6571. 

Federal laws, designed to suppress the lot- 
tery traffic in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, have been on the books since 1895 
(28 Stat. 963, act of March 2, 1895, ch. 191). 
The present statutes are found at 18 U.S.C. 
sections 1301 to 1305. In summary, these 
statutes make illegal the transportation in 
interstate or foreign commerce of any paper, 
certificate, or instrument purporting to be 
or to represent a ticket, chance, share, or 
interest in or dependent upon the event of 
a lottery * * *” (18 U.S.C. 1301). 

From the very beginning the courts nar- 
rowly have limited the scope of these 
statutes. In 1897, the Supreme Court held 
that the statutory proscription against inter- 
state transportation of lottery paraphernalia 
applied only- to writings, instruments, or 
tickets representing chances on an existing 
lottery and not an already completed one 
(France v. United States, 164 US. 676 
(1897)). The 1903 decision in Francis v. 
United States, 188 U.S. 375 (1903), further 
limited the scope of the statute by holding 
that a duplicate slip, retained by the agent 
of a numbers lottery to indicate-the number 
played, is not a paper “purporting to be or 
tö represent a chance, share, or interest in 
a lottery.” I have previously told you of 
the shipment of the plates for printing num- 
bers tickets. That shipment will violate this 
section whereas the travel to deliver the 
plates will also violate our travel proposal. 

Finally, it has been held that the use of 
the mails in advertising and conducting a 
bookmaking business does not violate the 
present statutes because the selection of 
winners may require some skill or knowledge 
rather than mere chance (United States v- 
Rich, 90 F. Supp. 624 (E. D. Ml. 1950) ). 

Since the classic definition of a lottery is 
the payment of consideration for a prize to 
be awarded by chance, this intepretation ex- 
cludes sport betting slips from the existing 
statutory prohibition against interstate 
transportation. 

The proposed statute is designed to close 
the most important loopholes resulting 
from the above decisions. This measure 
would make it a felony to send, or knowingly 
carry in interstate or foreign commerce, any 
wagering paraphernalia or device used, 
adapted, or designed for use in bookmak- 
ing, wagering pools with respect to a sport- 
ing event, or numbers, policy, bolita, or 
similar games, This language makes clear 
its applicability to slips, papers, or para- 
phernalia wich may be used in a lottery 
scheme not yet in existence or already com- 
pleted. It also specifically prohibits the 
interstate transportation of slips recording 
the amounts and numbers bet in a num- 
bers lottery and betting slips and other ma- 
terials of a bookmaking operation. 

In addition to the example I have pre- 
viously cited there is considerable evidence 
that the operators of certain types of 
lotterles—which are undeniably interstate 
in character—have adopted various ways to 
avoid violating the narrow prohibitions of 
existing law. For example, lottery tickets 
may be printed in blank at a central point 
in one State, then transported to other 
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States where the so-called playing numbers 
are oyerprinted. Without these numbers 
the blanks are not within the statutory 
definition of lottery tickets an dtheir inter- 
state transportation is not prohibited. Un- 
der the proposed measure, the blank tickets 
would be prohibited from interstate ship- 
ment as paper designed for use in a numbers 
or similar game. 

The so-called numbers lottery, or one of 
its infinite variations, operates in virtually 
every major metropolitan area. Particularly 
Where such a metropolitan area covers part 
Of severai States, it is not unusual that the 
numbers sellers in one State turn over their 
Play to runners who report at a numbers 
bank in another State. The interstate car- 
Tying of slips or writings, indicating the 
amounts of bets and the numbers played, is 
essential to this type of operation. The 
Proposed statute would prohibit the inter- 
State carrying of such numbers slips. 

The fear of a raid by Federal or local police 
has turned the attention of the numbers op- 
erators and the bookmakers to the problem 
Of quick disposition of the records used in 

conduct of the business, This would 
include the papers used to record the bets 
of the numbers played by the individual bet- 
tor, The operators are making our task 
more difficult through the use of flash paper 
for the quick disposition of the records. 

Paper is highly inflammable and will 
burst into flame if a cigarette is placed on 
it. In less time than it will take a law en- 
forcement officer to cross the room, a book- 
Maker can turn.his records into a pile of 
ashes of no use as evidence against him. 

We wish to curtail the interstate trans- 
Portation of this type of equipment. If we 
do so, the bookmaker and numbers opera- 
tor is going to find another specialized type 
Of equipment to frustrate our efforts. We 
thus are asking for this bill to curtail the 
interstate shipment ‘of paraphernalia that is 
used, intended or designed for use in their 
Activities. With this broad prohibition we 

to be able to keep step with the crim- 
element as it tries a different approach 
to the problem. 

The last bill I will comment upon is HR, 
8021, which would amend chapter 95 of title 
18, United States Code, to permit the com- 
pe of testimony unäer certain condi- 
tions and the granting of immunity from 

tion in connection therewith. This 

was first submitted to the Congress 
on May 25, 1959, by my predecessor. The bill 
Was introduced as H.R. 7392 but did not pass. 

Was resubmitted to the Congress on 

anuary 18,1961. In our examination of the 

submitted by the previous adminis- 
tration, we found that the bill will perform 
s function and I recommend its 
enactment. 


The experience of the Department has 
shown that there are difficulties in obtaining 
Proof of violation of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and the Hobbs Act because certain portions 

acts overlap. For example, an em- 
Ployer may have been the victim of labor 
extortion, which is prohibited by the Hobbs 
Act. However, because he has made pay- 
ments to the labor racketeer, he may fear 
that the payments will be construed by pros- 
ecutive agencies or a grand jury as a payment 
to the labor leader in violation of the Taft- 
ey Act. Thus, the employer under- 
Standably is reluctant to testify about trans- 
actions that are not clear-cut violations of 
Hobbs Act. In this gray area of activity 
dur difficulties in obtaining proof are 
Substantial. 

This proposal will permit us to call the 
butnessman before the grand jury, compel 
him to testify as to the transactions. If he 
first refuses to answer the questions on the 
basis of his constitutional privilege, he could 
de given immunity against prosecution for 
any matter, thing, or transaction about 
which his testimony is compelled. 
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We will then be able to obtain the evi- 

dence we need against the person who is 
most culpable in the matter while relieving 
the fears of the person who has been 
wronged. 
In addition, in Hobbs Act violations, we 
very often run into a situation where a 
person is a conduit for funds from an em- 
ployer to a labor racketeer. The conduit, 
while not the most culpable person involved, 
is nevertheless able to and under the pres- 
ent law justified in refusing to answer any 
questions about the transaction on the basis 
of his constitutional privilege. If the pres- 
ent bill is enacted we will be able to require 
testimony from the least culpable of the 
conspirators and obtain the proof we need 
for conviction of the real offenders. 

In summary this bill will enable the 
Department to prosecute with more effec- 
tiveness the persons engaged in labor rack- 
eteering which is tied into the rest of 
organized crime and has become such a 
blight upon the business community. 

Mr, Chairman, in conclusion, I would like 
to read into the record the comments of 
Mr. J, Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, 
about the bills I have discussed. Mr. 
Hoover's statement is as follows: 

“Your legislative program as to interstate 
crime currently pending in Congress should 
receive the wholehearted endorsement of law 
enforcement at Federal, State and local 
levels. As we are all aware, the growing seri- 
ousness of the Nation's crime problem pre- 
sents an increasing threat to the safety and 
welfare of the Nation. Today its severe 
effects are felt directly or indirectly in every 
home in America. In terms of dollars and 
cents alone crime imposes a tremendous bur- 
den upon us all. Our annual cost of crime 
now totals $22 billion—the equivalent of 
$128 for every man, woman, and child in 
these United States. 

“One of the most deeply entrenched seg- 
ments of crime is represented in the under- 
world activities of racketeers and professional 
hoodlums. I refer to the vice barons, those 
engaged in illegal gambling, commercialized 
prostitution, and illicit liquor operations as 
well as the narcotics peddlers and the strong- 
arm racketeers whose lucrative illicit profits 
are derived from every stratum of our society. 


Many of these racketeers utilize interstate 


facilities and operate with impunity, if not 
in open defiance. 

“The ranks of law enforcement are closing 
against the challenge of hoodlum lawless- 
ness. As an example, on a day-to-day basis 
the FBI exchanges information with other 
law enforcement agencies at the local, State, 
and Federal levels concerning the operations 
and activities of professional hoodlums. 
During the past 6 months the FBI has dis- 
seminated over 53,000 items of a criminal 
intelligence nature to other law enforcing 
authorities. 

In addition, the scientific facilities of our 
laboratory and the fingerprint services of our 
Identification Division have been fully avail- 
able to all agencies which are joined in the 
fight against crime. In return the FBI re- 
ceived invaluable assistance throughout the 
year from other members of the law enforce- 
ment profession in all parts of the Nation. 

“These important weapons, science and co- 
operation, are successfully meeting the hood- 
lum challenge of lawlessness every day in the 
areas where we are now empowered by law to 
use them. These can be made even more 
effective if the law enforcement profession is 
given authority to bring these facilities to 
bear on those present voids in the law which 
allow organized crime and racketeering to 
operate on an interstate basis. 

“This new and vitally needed legislation, 
which you have proposed, will strengthen the 
Federal Government's hand and will provide 
it with additional effective weapons in stamp- 
ing out the evil of crime. If en- 
acted into law, these legislative proposals 
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would certainly enable the Government to 
proceed more effectively and vigorously 
against the well-entrenched interstate rack-* 
eteers who are beyond the reach of local law 
enforcement.” 


Accomplishing American Goals Through 
Radio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the statement of M. S. 
Novik, radio consultant, delivered by him 
recently at the 31st Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio-TV in a panel program 
entitled “Accomplishing American Goals 
Through Radio.” Mr. Novik’s remarks 
follow: 

We are gathered here this year to praise 
radio—not to bury it. This is quite a dif- 
ference from 4 or 5 years ago, when many 
in the industry thought we were at a wake. 
We know that television didn't kill radio- 
just as radio didn’t kill magazines and 
newspapers, 

It is true that radio today is alive and 
kicking. It is true that there are more radio 
stations on the air today than ever before. 
But it is also true that every radio station 
is in danger of only so good as 
its competition. And the level is set by the 
worst of its competitors. 

Radio today with some notable exceptions, 
is a business of broadcasting recorded 
music and news. The live programs, the 
talk, forum, discussion, comment and con- 
troversy programs that made radio the dom- 
inant medium of communication in the 
country—all of these programs are just 
about gone today. 

Radio today is making more money, and 
has more listeners and more commercials; 
and it also has less public service program- 
ing, less community action programs, and 
less standing in the community. 

It seems to me the time has come to take 
a sharp look at radio as it is today. 

What I've just said may have a familiar 
sound. The thought has been expressed by 
many. I said it on this platform 4 years ago. 

In those 4 years what has happened? The 
networks faded to where evening network 
service has practically disappeared. 

Today, with over 3,500 commercial radio 
stations on the air, even the network-owned 
stations—once called the flagship or power- 
house stations—are turning into independent 
operations. And just as the independents 
now dominate radio, just so do music and 
news now dominate the independents. 

Don’t take my word for it. I quote from 
a definitive handbook, based on actual sta- 
tion logs, and released this month by 
BBD. & O., “there has been a basic change 
in radio since 1954. Music and 
news formats have risen to complete domi- 
nance, Almost 75 to 80 percent of the pro- 
graming of most independent stations is now 
composed of music and news.” 

In my opinion the music and news format 
is not the best vehicle for “Accomplishing 
the American Goal Through Radio.” 

There are as many ways of reaching the 
American goal as there are people sitting 
here today. These are no clear-cut directions 
for what the broadcaster should do to reach 
that goal. 
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But there are some roads that radio should 
not be traveling. 

Let's look at the Kennedy-Nixon debates; 
a notable first in modern political history. 
These were created and produced by the 
broadcasters. Did every station carry them? 

They did not. According to an FCC re- 
port to Congress, 35 independent TV stations 
in major cities and 10 network affiliates did 
not carry the great campaign debates. In 
radio the first debate was carried by 851 
stations, the fourth by only 800 network 
affiliates, and not carried by 300 affillates. 
But among the 2,500 nonaffillates only 45 car- 
ried this unprecedented and important se- 
ries, Obviously radio ran into a detour on 
that road. 

Let's look at the subject of political broad- 
casting. Before the last presidential elec- 
tion the U.S. Senate held hearings on and 
finally amended section 315 to make the 
presidential debates possible. The U.S. Su- 
preme Court rendered a decision, and Com- 
missioner Ford, then Chairman of the FCC, 
spoke out on the need for making time avail- 
able during political campaigns. 

This matter of political broadcasts was 
serious enough for the Senate to ask the 
FCC to send each licensee a questionnaire, 
to determine their broadcasting policy. ` Cer- 
tainly that should have alerted the radio 
station operators to the intent of the law. 
But it didn't. Many, if not the majority 
just wouldn't make time—other than spots 
available, for local or national candidates. 

Here again radio was on the wrong road. 
Not because of political prejudice; of that 
I am certain, but because these programs did 
not fit station policy—the policy of music 
and news, the policy of no talk. 

Finally, let's look at the recent presidential 
press conference broadcasts. For years radio 
and television had asked for equal treat- 
ment with the press in covering municipal, 
State, and Federal news. 

‘President Kennedy, faced with many cru- 
cial national and international problems, 
which required a knowledge and under- 
standing of the public, made precedent by 
permitting the presidential press conference 
to be broadcast live. 

Logically we might assume that this cov- 
erage would be given maximum distribution. 
Instead we find President Kennedy's press 
secretary, Pierre Salinger, only last week, tell- 
ing broadcasters that the White House ts 
getting mail complaining that local sta- 
tions no longer carry the press conferences. 
Mr. Salinger said; “I have a feeling the 
people who talk about overexposure of the 
President are falling back into show-business 
terms. They're talking maybe about over- 
exposing a Juggler, or a comic.” 

There again radio broadcasting trapped 
itself on a dead end street. 

Who gave the broadcaster the right to 
decide that the people do not want to hear 
the great debates or local politics, or the 
Presidential press conferences? Who gave 
any broadcaster the right to decide that the 
people want only music and news? 

Who had the right in Atlanta, Ga., and in 
other cities, to decide that the people did 
not want to hear the Metropolitan Opera 
broadcasts? They were strong enough—in 
enough towns—to keep CBS from being able 
to deliver enough affiliates to keep the opera 
on the CBS network. Yet enough listeners 
really wanted to hear the opera so that a 
specially tailored network had to be pro- 
vided. 

The end result of this policy of music and 
news and no talk is a generation who never 
heard of the “Town Hall of the Air,“ or the 
“American School of the Air.” To this lost 
generation radio offers no choice unless they 
turn to FM. * 

The newspapers, bad as some of them may 
be, offer a choice; a choice of the news or 
comics or columnists. The reader of maga- 
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zines has a choice, and so do the readers of 
pocket books. Even the hi-fi fan has a choice 
in the records he may buy. Only the radio 
listener has little choice. 

The music and news formula changed the 
standard of good radio news programing, 
so that the background news program is 
now the exception; and the news bulletin, 
once the exception, is now the standard. 

Somebody pulled the plug on public serv- 
ice programing. 

The time has come for all broadcasters 
to face reality. It is time for radio to real- 
ize that television is no longer a threat. 
Radio has learned to lve with television— 
and lived well. Radio can no longer excuse 
its program deficiencies by leaning on the 
crutch of television. 

It is time for radio either to live up to 
the law or to ask that the law be changed. 
And the law for the broadcaster is the Com- 
munications Act of 1934. That Communi- 
cations Act sets the rules under which the 
broadcaster operates. And that Communi- 
cations Act didn't just happen; it wasn't 
born over night. Congress spent years de- 
bating the kind of broadcasting system the 
country should have. 

Congreas argued about having Government 
radio like the BBC; they discussed putting 
a ceiling on profits; some favored a reserva- 
tion of time for noncommercial public serv- 
ice programs. Herbert Hoover, then Secre- 
tary of Commerce, suggested it be 25 per- 
cent of broadcast time. And Congress finally 
decided on our present system of commer- 
cial broadcasting with the conviction that 
the American businessman could be en- 
trusted to operate both for profit and in 
the public interest, 

The basic rules in the Communications 
Act of 1934 have not changed. Times have 
changed; people have changed; values have 
changed. No one changed the rules, but the 
emphasis has shifted from performance to 
profit, 

It was inevitable therefore that program- 
ing would change to music and news and 
no talk. This is the modern-day formula 
for success in radio—a formula for greater 
profit. 

The great majority in our industry mean 
well, and all want to keep their licenses. 
But there are blind spots in some of the 
most unexpected places in broadcasting. 

Many of the music and news stations are 
owned by newspapers and magazines; others 
by leading citizens, corporations, and non- 
profit organizations. All of them are highly. 
respected for their public service in every- 
thing but their radio operations. Perhaps 
they don't even realize that they are con- 
tributing to the delinquency of broadcasting. 

Caught in this quicksand of a quick buck 
are those broadcasters that are aware of, 
and try to measure up to their public in- 
terest obligations, But how long can we 
expect so few to carry the burden for so 
many? 

The news and music stations are not look- 
ing ahead—are not keeping an open eye and 
mind on the demands of our time and do not 
even seem to be aware of what the FCC is 
doing. Indeed, the promotional efforts of 
some so-called independent broadcasters to 
create a favorable image without doing any- 
thing about their noisy programing is not 
so much of an image as a mirage and will 
fool no one. 

Nine months ago, July 29, 1960, the FCC, 
after extensive hearings, issued a most sig- 
nificant Report and Statement of Policy in 
programing. That statement listed 14 major 
points which it declared essential to the pub- 
lic interest needs of acommunity. Yet there 
was not a ripple along radio row—not a 
change in programing format. 

Recently the Commission served notice of 
its interest and concern in the promises of a 
licensee and how those promises stack up 
after the licensee gets on the air. Again 
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there was little reaction in the trade, and no 
change in programing format. 

To continue programing music and news 
only in the face of the FCC Report and 
Statement of Policy can only be explained 
by blindness or lack of information, 

The promise versus performance hearings 
which the Commission has scheduled will 
bring the p: ing issue to a head, But 
it is inevitable that there will be long and 
involved court action wihch will take a great 
deal of time. 

And time is now more precious than ever 
before for all America. 

Therefore I respectfully suggest that a 
great deal can be gained if the Commission 
and the broadcasters jointly shall assemble 
for a national goals conference to examine 
and evaluate 1961 radio and the 1934 Com- 
munications Act. Such a conference will 
benefit the broadcaster, the public, and the 
Commission. The conference could: 

(a) Review the original intent of the 
Communications Act of 1934. 

(b) Define public service convenience and 
necessity. 

(%) Examine present public service tech- 
niques; is the spot announcement adequate? 
Is it equal to a program? 

(d) Shall there be a minimum on public 
service—how shall It be measured; by min- 
utes, by number, by dollars expended? 

Such a conference could conceivably de- 
termine that 1961 radio requires revision of 
the 1934 Communications Act. 

But most important of all, such a confer- 
ence, would result in guideposts that every- 
one in the industry would understand and 
recognize and follow. 

We live in a time of confusion and danger. 
The American public needs to be informed, 
not tranqullized. The age of complacency, 
to which the communication media has con- 
tributed, must come to an end, for the com- 
placent man is no match for the Communist. 

This industry can—and must—tfulfill its 
responsibility not only to communicate but 
to inform, not only to entertain but to 
educate. 

The first step, in my humble opinion, is to 
end the confusion over public service broad- 
casting, and restore radio to its rightful role 
as the key medium of communication in 
America. 


Warren Brock’s Dream: To Make Desert 
Bloom for Mankind 
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Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been my privilege to 
know for several years a very dedicated 
American, who has contributed a sub- 
stantial amount of his time, energy, and 
money to the improvement of our whole 
agricultural system. His work, par- 
ticularly in the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia, has been most significant. A re- 
cent article in the Los Angeles Times of 
April 23, 1961, sets forth a few of his 
accomplishments. 

Mr. Speaker, Warren Brock is @ 
humble and dedicated farmer. It gives 
me a great deal of pleasure to include 
herewith in these remarks the published 
news story so that all America may have 
the benefit of his unselfish example. 
The article follows: 
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Warren Brock’s DREAM: To Make DESERT 
AREA BLOOM FOR MANKIND 
(By Norris Leap) 

EL CENTnO—In Los Angeles a banker said 
“Warren Brock is an El Centro farmer, one 
of the big ones. He is the significant man 
in desert agriculture.” 

A reporter said, “Warren Brock is a vision- 
ary as starry-eyed as a poet and as practical 
as a plumber. He has looked at tomorrow 
and he is getting ready for it. It is costing 
him a fortune; and it is a tomorrow so far 
Away he will be an easy 70 before he sees 


Much of it; and he is 44 now. It is all 
wacky and wonderful. The way I see him, 
he ts a giant.” 


In the Barbara Worth Hotel here a man 
Said, “Sure, I know Warren Brock. Every- 
one in El Centro knows Warren. He is a 
little guy. Wears glasses, I will point him 
out.” 

When he turned up, Warren Brock was 
not a little guy, but neither did he look like 
& gliant, any way you saw him. Not at first. 

But if what counts is what is in a man's 
heart and in his dreams, then Warren Brock 
Stands 12 feet tall. 

Actually, he is 5 feet 10 inches, but he 
looks smaller because he weighs only 145. 
He does wear glasses, and there is nothing 
about him of the horny-handed son of the 
Soil. He even lacks a farmer's tan. At 
first meeting he looks like the Methodist 
church official he is. 

“The story seems to be,” the questioning 
Started, “that you are one of El Centro's 
Millionaire farmers and that you are spend- 
ing a fortune going around the world try- 
ing to find new crops for the desert.” 

“Oh,” he said, “I hope you will not think 
T am one of those.” 

The “those” were the millionaire farm- 
ers. He said he wasn't one, but admitted 
With his dimdent grin that it would be nice 

be one. 

He said he is president of Brock Ranches, 
Inc., that the company owns only 600 acres 
and leases another 3,900, including 500 in 
Mexico, 


His dimdence masks strength, for only the 

Strong survive in his kind of Imperial Val- 

Operation. Actually, he is nationally re- 

as a farmer—the new-type-every- 

thing-mechanized farmer who grows, proc- 
esses, packs, and ships his products. 

With that kind of farmer, every season is 
A gamble that makes the Las Vegas plungers 
look like pikers. It’s gambling at which 
Warren Brock is good because he has spent 
his life training for it and working at it. 

BIG GAMBLE, BIG DREAM 

However, the gamble that for a dozen 
years has held his imagination captive is his 
big dream. He told about it in his hesi- 
tant, almost bashful way. he 

It starts with the day not far off when 
this country will be teeming with count- 
less new millions of people. They will need 
More of the things the desert grows, more 
Of the things that can be trained to grow in 
the desert and more desertland suitable for 
the growing. 

Pe that is his dream and his proj- 
hee can say it too fast to get its mean- 
FOUR TRIPS AROUND WORLD 


For instance, since 1948 he has made seven 
trips to the world’s deserts—four of them 
around the world because it was shorter 
doing it that way. He went to search out 
the plants and seeds that held the promise 
of some day becoming the substance of his 
dream—the new delights in fruits and vege- 
tables that will flourish in what now are 
Called sterile areas of desert. 

The best example of that kind of desert 
is what is called the Imperial East Mesa. 

That's where he has under lease a square 
mile—640 acres. 
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It seems it would take a visionary to dream 
of making the East Mesa grow anything 
worth harvesting. 

The East Mesa is a little Sahara of endless 
sand dunes—often seen in movie desert 
shots—faintly speckled with greasewood. 
Sometimes it's called the Imperial’s branch 
of hell. Summer heat hits 130°. 

The mesa is 222,023 acres of Government 
land stretching 24 miles along the Mexican 
border midway between Yuma and Calexico. 
It reaches north 45 miles in a westering tri- 
angle that peaks out east of Salton Sea. 

POOR FARMLAND 


Most of the mesa has been seen as doubt- 
ful farmland, even if watered; and under 
standably so. Thousands of soil tests have 
been made. A study of them would chill 
the heart of even a glassy-eyed farming opti- 
mist. 

To know why, you must understand some- 
thing of soil classification. 

On what is called the Storie scale, Cali- 
fornia’s richest farmlands rate up to 100, the 
hopeless and impossible down to zero. That 
scale has 6 grades, starting with grade 1 at 
80 to 100. Grade 2 is 60 to 79, meaning 
ylelds generally should be good to excellent. 

At the bottom, grade 6 rates below 10. 
It includes sand dunes, riverwash, high alkali 
content, and broken land. That puts grade 
six about on a par, agriculturally, with the 
top fourth of Mount Whitney. 

This is a point Warren Brock makes worth 
remembering. 

LONG DRY SPELL 


Of course, all of the mesa is as dry as it 
could be made by a 10,000-year thirst. 
Theoretically, that could be corrected, One 
branch of the All American Canal runs up 
the mesa’s eastern side, the other through 
the southern edge. 

The trouble is, much of the mesa land is as 
porous as a sieve. It's built that way—sand 
on top, then rough sand, and below that, 
gravel. 

This general picture is so dismal agricul- 
turally that the third of the mesa that ordi- 
narily would be in grades 1 and 2 has been 
downgraded to 45 on the Storie scale—a poor 
grade 3. 

So now we come back to Warren Brock 
and his big dream and what he is doing 
about it. 

ODDITY OF NATURE 

It takes us, also, into the world of botany 
and one of its oddities. 

It seems that originally most of the fruits 
we eat came from the hot lands from Instan- 
bul to the Indus—such places as Iraq, Iran, 
and Syria, with some from, north Africa. 

Of course, they evolved in frost-free cli- 
mates, But their European descendants 
have an oddity. They grew to tolerate frost; 
now they demand it. This was found out 
in plantings here where frosts are rare. 


FEW FLOURISH 


“They suffered," Brock said, “from delayed 
foliation.” 

They not only refused to leaf out properly, 
the fruit didn’t set. 

Few even of citrus fruits flourish here. 
Grapefruit does best. 

“The problem,” Brock said, “is to breed 
fruits back to their liking for mild winters 
while keeping their better flavors and other 
qualities.” 

Also, they must learn to live in the East 
Mesa's porous soil. 

All this explains Warren Brock's 13-year 
search of the world's other deserts, His rich- 
est hauls came from Pakistan, India, Iraq, 
Tran, and Syria, but he got some seeds and 
plants from Kenya, Egypt, the Union of 
South Africa, South America, New Zealand, 
and Australia. 

From the Middle East he brought back 
ancient-stock , apricots, plums, cit- 
rus, cherries, and grapes, and vegetables from 
many places. 
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PAVORS CITRUS TREES 

Strangely, although row crops are a big 
item in his business, Brock's heart seems to 
be in creating the new fruit trees, especially 
citrus. 

“We've found,“ Brock said, that some cit- 
rus trees seem to grow better in grade 6 soils 
than in graces 1 and 2 solls.“ 

Even to the eye the mesa project is start- 
ling, that square mile of patchwork green so 
unbelievable in all that thirst—a country sö 
dry that overhead sprinkling loses up to 40 
percent of the water to evaporation and 
feeder canals are concrete lined so the 
water won't vanish into the sand en route. 

Many of the plantings those canals feed 
are unique. 

Altogether there must be thousands of 
varieties of plants there in plot after plot of 
row after row of densely planted seedling 
trees and vines—pecans and peaches, apri- 
cots and plums, citrus and cherries, and all 
the other fruits first found in hot lands; and 
endless kinds of vegetables, even a golden- 
fleshed watermelon that was wonderfully 
flavored in Iran but a disappointment on 
the mesa. 

There even are hundreds of kinds of euca- 
lyptus from Australia, from bushes to trees, 
all in their babyhood and all planted in 
Brock's search for ornamentals and wind- 
breaks to grow on farms of men who up to 
now likely never have heard of the East Mesa 
or Warren Brock. 

All this only hints at the story, and War- 
ren Brock will be first to deny that the 
story is all his. 

GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 


After all, its Government-land and Goy- 
ernment water, and the Imperial Irrigation 
District started the project with alfalfa 
planted on the mesa for 10 years; and scores 
of Government and UC agriculture special- 
ists have done their part, a great story in 
itself. 

What makes Warren Brock look 12 feet 
tall is his dream and the way he is working 
to make it come true, pouring time and en- 
ergy and thought and his own money back 
into this desert land that has nourished 
him all his life—he was born near here, 
virtually in the shade of a date palm—for 
the benefit of generations unborn. 

It seems he has no expectation of the 
dream ever doing anything for Warren Brock 
but to give him satisfaction and cost him 
money. 

He never has told the cost of his seven 
trips in search of desert plants, but his 
mesa costs are public. In the first 18 months 
from November 1958, the mesa project cost 
him $96,705.57. The irrigation district con- 
tributed $39,544.92, all but $4,575.42 of that 
for water and power. 

He expects his long-range dream to mature 
with citrus groves on the mesa under full 
commercial production in 1986. He'll be 70. 
And he doesn’t expect to own an inch of 
the land. If and when the huge mesa is 
opened to entry, he will be ineligible, for 
veterans will get first shot at the land, and 
he’s not a veteran. 


SONS WON'T BENEFIT 


Neither does he expect any of his three 
sons to benefit. 

“The two oldest, Don and Jim, are inter- 
ested in agriculture,” he said, “but not so 
much in production as in the science end. 
Don is 19 and a sophomore at Davis.” 

So why does Warren Brock spend his time 
and his money on something that can bring 
him no profit in money or wealth? His 
fondest hope for the mesa project is that it 
will break even on costs about 1971. But 
even then, if it should pay a profit, his 
contract won't permit him to offset past 
losses with any profits he might make. 

The question of why was asked him. 

“Well,” he said, “the country is going to 
need more of what we can grow here. 
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That's one way, it seems, of expressing 
single-minded, relentless pursuit of a dream. 
Perhaps that’s the way men speak who 
look 12 feet tall, It's hard to say. It's hard 
to find enough of them to be able to judge. 


What Can I Do for My Country? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy in his inaugural address struck 
a note that rang a bell in the heart of 
every real patriotic American when he 
said: 


Ask not what your country can do for you. 


Ask rather what you can do for your coun- 

try. 

Mr. Rogers C. Dunn, of the Dunn sur- 
vey, has pointed out a very definite way 
in which President Kennedy's appeal can 
be carried out. I submit his suggestion 
to my colleagues and to the country for 
earnest consideration: 

WRAT 41 MILLION EMPLOYEES AND THEIR 
EMPLOYERS Can Do ror THEIR COUNTRY 
President Kennedy has made a stimulat- 

ing appeal for all Americans to think in 

terms of—what can I do for my country, 
rather than what can my country do for me. 

This applies equally to those who favor and 

those who oppose a welfare-soclalist state. 

It applies to those who favor and those who 

oppose spendthrift administrations, bigger 

national debt, stifling or punitive taxes. 

Those who seek to serve their country by 
opposing the welfare-socialist movement, 
bigger Government expenditures, etc., have 
overlooked the opportunity to gain the sup- 
port of about 41 million men and women. 
For this number is required to support the 
welfare-socialist movement without an acute 
awareness of the personal and family sacri- 
fices imposed upon themselves. 

Most Americans like the idea of helping 
others and themselves, particularly when 
they don't have to dig into. their own sock 
to pay for it. When they have to dig for 
the cash people consider: Is this necessary? 
Is it reasonable and desirable to spend this 
for myself, my family, my community, my 
country? Is it better to restrain my gen- 
erous impulse or leave my family demoral- 
ized and battling over the burdens of heavy 
debt? 

But when it comes to the Federal Govern- 
ment spending the people's money for wel- 
fare-socialist policies, “nice ideas,” or for 
bureaucracy itself, there ls only a small re- 
straining hand by the people. Because only 
5 million persons are acutely aware of the 
personal and family sacrifices which must be 
made to pay for the nice ideas and bigger 
government promoted by political adminis- 
trations. 

Five million people ls 7 percent of the 
number who voted for President in 1960. 
But 41 million people, without an aware- 
ness of personal sacrifice, is 60 percent of the 


number who voted for President in 1960 (66 


million votes). 


This is license under which both Republi- 
can and Democratic administrations have 
built and extended welfare-socialist policies, 
bigger spending, bigger debt, and bigger 
government—without fear of strong public 
reprisal. (The Republican administration 
increased domestic civilian expenditures 
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over 80 percent in the 8 years of 1953-60. 
This does not include the increases in mili- 
tary and foreign expenditures.) 

THE 41 AND 5 MILLION 


The 5 million people who have an acute 
daily awareness of the personal and family 
sacrifices required to support the welfare- 
socialist: movement are those who dig into 
their own pocket to pay thelr personal Fed- 
eral income tax directly to the Government. 
They paid $7.4 billion in 1958 (last available 
figure). 

The 41 million people who have little or 
no acute awareness of personal and family 
sacrifices required to support the welfare- 
socialist movement are those whose Federal 
income tax is, by law, withheld from their 
pay by their employer. They paid $27 bil- 
lion, or 78 percent, of the total personal 
income tax. 

To illustrate. John Smith gets a job pay- 
ing $100 a week. Smith's income tax rate 
is 20 percent. His employer deducts the 
$20 tax and Smith gets $80 each week. To 
Smith, his family, his neighbors, his credi- 
tors, $80 a week is his income. He loses all 
practical interest in the $20 a week he never 
receives and, never haying been his mon- 
ey, why should he yolce objection to its use 
for any nice idea from Washington? 

The power of government to invisibly pick 
the pockets of a people gives government 
the power to be master of the people. 

Our two party system of government can 
afford the people a means to control] their 
government, but it has not. For national 
leaders of both parties have embraced the 
same policies and led toward the same des- 
tination, affording only a partisan difer- 
ence as to speed. 

A GREAT NEW VOICE 


The 41 million employees and thelr em- 
ployers can serve this country by making 
each one constantly aware that out of his 
pocket and through his family sacrifices 
comes the money to pay for every neces- 
sary or nice idea out of Washington, plus 
all other government. activities. 

To this end, attention is called to the 
following simple formula which could be 
adopted by each employer, or with variations 
which best suited each employer and his 
employees: 

The employer gives John Smith a job pay- 
Ing $100 a week. The first, second, and third 
week of each month Smith ts paid his full 
earnings of 6100. The fourth week the em- 
ployer sets aside the money required for 
Smith's income tax and pays Smith what 
is left over. If Smith's tax rate is 20 percent, 
the employer withholds Smith’s $80 tax mon- 
ey and pays Smith the balance of $20. 

Smith, his employer, the Government, lose 
no money. But 41 million more people will 
be constantly aware that they are sacrificing 
to pay the cost of government. We have 
no doubt that political leaders would feel 
a vast new voice on such subjects as give- 
away and welfare-socialist policies, and the 
free-wheeling expenditures of do-gooders 
and bureaucracy. 

We believe every President would welcome 
such a voice. 


How Not To Win Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial in today’s Wall Street 


May 22 


Journal indicates how consistently the 
Kennedy administration tries to travel, 
on the same horse, in two different direc- 
tions. The minority report on the legis- 
lation reducing the tourist customs al- 
lowance, which I signed, is squarely to 
the point: 
WELCOME Mat AND WET BLANKET 


To press its attack on the U.S. interna- 
tional payments deficit, the adm!nistration 
expects to get a pair of weapons from Con- 
gress: One bill would create u tourist-infor- 
mation agency within the Commerce De- 
partment, another would reduce from $500 
to $100 the amount of duty-free goods Amer- 
ican tourists may bring home from abroad. 

We doubt these measures will have much 
effect on the payments deficit, but attracting 
foreign tourists to this country is a sensible 
idea on its own. Compared to that of for- 
eign governments and airlines, our Govern- 
ment and private drum-beating for tourism 
has been inaudible. 

But a lack of advertising isn’t the only 
cause of the sluggish tourist traffic here. 
Until quite recently, the U.S, Government's 
entry requirements for foreign visitors were 
notable for complexity and bureaucratic stu- 
pidity. (Tell us, young lady, are you seek- 
ing a visa in order to come here for im- 
moral purposes?) Beyond that, some foreign 
governments remain remarkably stingy in 
the travel allowances permitted their citi- 
zens. A Frenchman, for example, gets an 
annual allowance to $300 to spend abroad; 
an Englishman $700. 

Hence, while travel-promotion may get re- 
sults, even better ones might be produced by 
trying to persuade friendly governments to 
bring travel regulations into line with their 
citizens’ present prosperity. But how per- 
suasive can our argument be when Wash- 
ington is poised to clamp a new and unnec- 
essary customs control on American spend- 
ing abroad? Chopping the tourist customs 
allowance by four-fifths will mean reduced 
income and lost jobs in those countries which 
rely heavily on the American trade. 

Laying out a shiny welcome mat on these 
shores could make us friends and money. 
But it won't work very well if we're also 
throwing a wet blanket on the business of 
those we're trying to woo. 


Speech Delivered by Alfred E. Santangelo, 
of New York, Before the American 
Committee on Italian Migration in New 
Haven, Conn., May 15, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, on. May 
15, I had the pleasure of welcoming our 
colleague from New York, Congressman 
ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, to my district in 
Connecticut. Representative SANTANGE- 
Lo spoke at a meeting of the American 
Committee on Italian Migration at the 
Waverly Inn in Cheshire. In commend- 
ing his speech to the attention of our 
colleagues, I respectfully ask that they 
examine Mr. SANTANGELO's bill, H.R. 37, 
and my own bill, H.R. 5201; both of these 
measures provide for greatly needed 
changes in our basic immigration law. 
Congressman SaNTANGELO’s talk follows: 


1961 


My colleague, Rosrrr Gino, thank you 
for such a glowing introduction. Reverend 
Fathers, Lt. Gov. Anthony Armentano, Mayor 
Dick Lee, Vice Consul, Dr, Emanuele Scam- 
Macca De Murgo, Mr. Ciro Paolella, Judge 
Alfred Toscano, Mr. William De Tullio, dis- 
tinguished guests on the dais, members of 
the American Committee on Italian Migra- 
tion, Connecticut Italian Yankees, I am 
pleased to visit your fair city of New Haven 
to discuss a subject which is of vital impor- 
tance, not only to you, but to all America. 
On May 24, 1957, I delivered a speech in 
Congress which appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp under the heading, “How Long 
Quotas?” As a consequence, one of the read- 
ers, named Oscar Dam from Seattle, Wash., 
Wrote to me criticizing me for my position 
On immigration and stated that we should 
keep out the southern Europeans, especially 
the Italians, the Greeks and the Spaniards, 
that the native-born Americans of many 
generations do not want the immigration 
law changed. He stated further that his 
family had come to America in the 17th cen- 
tury and his ancestors had helped to de- 
velop the wilderness of America. One of 
his forebears was killed by Indians on a 
trek to California, He proudly stated that 
the Anglo-Saxon people had made this coun- 
try great and not only must we keep out 
the southern Europeans, and especially the 
Italians, but also we should deport many 
who are here. I told him that he did not 
understand the contribution which the Cath- 
Olics, the Spanish, the French, the Poles, the 

and other ethnic groups have 
made to the development and growth of this 
country and the sacrifices that they have 
made to preserve its freedom and liberties. 

I answered him and said that if the re- 
Stricted immigration laws were in effect when 
his forebears came to America, I was cer- 
tain that the whdle Dam family would have 
been excluded. The attitude of Mr. Dam 
is shared by many people in the United 
States. If we take as a measuring rod the 
number of appointments of persons of 
Ttallan ancestry to high Cabinet office, one 
can infer that those in control of our Gov- 
ernment today believe that the Italians have 
Just gotten off the boat. 

Yes, my friends, people forget that there 
Was no restricted immigration law before 

8, 1875. If this country in its begin- 

had a restricted immigration law, Gio- 
vanni Cabot would not have been permitted 
to plant the Union Jack on American soil; 
Vigo would not have been permitted 

to explore the Northwest with Rogers and 
k and could not have helped George 
Washington, after the American Revolution, 
with the Northwest Indians; 16 Venetians 
Would not have built the first glass works 
in Jamestown, Va., in 1622; 300 Piedmontesi 
Would not have settled in New Castle, Pa. 
at the invitation of the Dutch; Alfonso 
Tonti would not have founded the city of 
Detroit, and his daughter would not have 
been the first white woman to be born in 
that city; 50 Italians would not have gone 
to Georgia to set up the mulberry planta- 
tions and construct a silk factory; William 
Paca would not have signed the Declaration 
of Independence and then become the third 
Governor of Maryland; Caesar Alberti would 
not have planted his roots and trees in 
Brooklyn, N.¥.; and in your own State of 
Connecticut, they would not have had men 
like Deodati, Rossetti from Hartford, and 
Benzi, who came in the early 18th century. 

We have mentioned only persons who 
Were immigrants in the strict sense of the 
word. We do not speak of men like Chris- 
topher Columbus who discovered America; 
nor do we speak of Amerigo Vespucci, after 
Whom this continent is named: nor of Gio- 
Yanni da Verrazano, who discovered the 
Hudson River. They were explorers who 
Came here but did not settle here. Not only 
did persons of Italian origin help to discover 
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and explore America, but they helped in its 
early development in colonial times, and 
also in its development throughout the 
country in its early years. 

From 1700 until the beginning of the 
20th century, artists and craftsmen mi- 
grated to this land from Italy. The first 
decade of the 20th century show the peak 
of this migration. At that point in time, 
the Italian peasant farmer began to out- 
number the craftsman. They were poor in- 
deed and were attracted to this land of op- 
portunity, and when they came to America, 
they could qualify only for the most menial 
and humblest kind of labor—ditch digging, 
hod carrying, carpentry, and similar occu- 
pations. 

Despite this humility and menial toil, 
within one generation the Italian immigrant 
and his offspring has repaid America for 
the opportunity more than a thousandfold 
by his contribution to the social, cultural, 
and economic development of our land and 
also in the preservation of its institutions 
and liberty. 

Millions of people view with pleasure the 
beauty and the artistry of Constantine 
Brumidi on the frescoes in the rotunda of 
the U.S. Capitol. Arturo Toscanini, Enrico 
Caruso, Tommaso Salvini, Ernesto Rossi, gave 
pleasure to opera lovers throughout the land. 
When war came, 1,400,000 boys in World 
War IT joined the services in defense of our 
country, and while newspapermen may as- 
sert that many Italian-Americans belong to 
the big M.“ we can say with pride and with 
truthfulness that no one of the 1,400,000 
servicemen belonged to the big C” (com- 
munism). 

During the war there were many heroes. 
We proudly recall the exploits of John Basi- 
lone, of Raritan, N.J., the country's only two- 
time Medal of Honor winner. We rejoice at 
the aerial exploits of Don Gentile, known as 
the eagle of the skies. We take pride in the 
valor of a New York State Senator, Peter 
Dalessandro, who earned the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, two silver stars, and the 
Distinguished Service Cross. Many others 
could be mentioned, such as Gino Merlo, 
Bianchi, and Bangor, etc. 

Persons of Italian ancestry have made their 
contribution, and we will not permit any 
Oscar Dam or a Walter Winchell to denig- 
rate, blacken, or destroy the reputations of 
Americans of Italian origin or stereotype our 
people as gangsters. 

The first restrictive legislation excluding 
entry into the United States of certain classes 
of immigrants was the act of March 3, 1875. 
On August 3, 1882, further legislation was 
passed which excluded paupers and criminals. 
That same year saw the enactment of the first 
Chinese exclusion law which remained in 
effect until its repeal in 1943. 

Thereafter, other attempts were made to 
curb immigration, but it was not until 1917 
when to quiet the demands for restrictive 
and selective legislation that a law was passed 
on February 5, which codified and grouped 
together all laws affecting immigration which 
has previously been in effect. 

The post period of World War I witnessed 
& radical change in our national immigra- 
tion policies. The result was that on May 
19, 1921 our country effected a change to a 
policy which restricted the number of im- 
grants who could enter. It limited the num- 
ber of any particular nationality to 3 percent 
of foreign-born persons of that nationality 
who lived here in the year 1910. This, in 
effect, permitted about 350,000 immigrants 
to come here who originated -mostly from 
northern and western Europe. 

On May 26, 1924, further legislation was 
passed which changed both the base census 
year and the method of calculation. It was 
then changed to be based upon the 1890 
census and the rate was lowered to 2 percent. 
Under this law until 1929, the total quota 
became 164,600. 
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The 1924 act was a farreaching change 
during that quarter century in that it re- 
stricted any change in the basic composition 
of the American makeup. Thus these two 
basic acts—of 1917 and 1924—qualitatively 
and quantitatively operated to regulate the 
flow of immigration to this country. 

In 1952, the Immigration and Nationality 
Act was enacted. This—the McCarran- 
Walter Act—pooled together all existing laws 
and regulations dealing with immigration 
and to this day it is the law which governs 
the t. Under current law the total 
quota is 154,887 and the quotas are allocated 
to each area on the basis of one-sixth of 1 
percent of the number of such nationals in 
the United States in 1920. 

These laws are based on the absolute prin- 
ciple of national origin. The theory of na- 
tional origin upon which the allotments of 
immigration quotas is based was developed 
in the early part of the 20th century when, 
following World War I, this country dug its 
head into the sands of isolationism with 
its xenophobic fear of aliens who were not 
of Anglo-Saxon stock. Northern Europe was 
favored over southern Europe, the Nordic 
races above the Slavic and Mediterranean 
peoples. 

We see that the whole pattern of the na- 
tional origins fabric has been shredded since 
pee ee aos, Meche have tried to put the 

er enac 
legislation, by 5 8 


here. The 
national origins theory has lost all its prac- 
tical meaning. It stands as an indictment 
not only as against American tradition, but 
also American logic. It mocks our Declara- 
tion of Independence and statement that 
all men are created equal. Special legisla- 
tion was enacted for refugees, escapees, 
spouses, etc, who came from such countries 
as Cuba, Italy, Spain, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, all countries whose quotas, under the 
law, are severely restricted. While our 
immigration laws close the front door, the 
back door is left wide open. We know, too, 
that much immigration from the western 
hemisphere, particularly from Canada, is not 
of Nordic origin. Mexican nationals come 
into the United States by the hundreds of 


20 years have settled in Canada, Brazil, 
Argentina, and their children as native-born 
citizens in the western here enter 
the United States without regard for quota 
allotments. Puerto Ricans, as well as Mex- 
icans, have entered in large numbers. The 
spirit which Emma Lazarus captured in 
her stirring words should be repeated despite 
the fact that in practice the Statute of 
Liberty does not offer a wide open door to 
democracy. I quote her words: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost, to 


me 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


Some of us in Congress, including your 
Representatives, ROBERT GIAIMO and EMILIO 
Dapparro, have fought together for a realistic 
immigration law. In the midst of the last 
presidential campaign, on September 20, 
1960, I proposed a four-point program, which 
in many respects conforms to the program 
which your organization has been advocating 
for a long time. I proposed at that time 
four points: 

1. That the United States update the quota 
based on 1950 figures instead of 1920 figures. 

2. A redistribution and a reallocation of 
the unused gquetas which annually total 
about 55,000. 
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3. That the Attorney General be author- 
ized to admit 60,000 refugees. 

4. A reuniting of families by converting 
the preferential quotas to a nonquota status. 

Both presidential candidates 
On October 8, 1960, President John F. Ken- 
nedy, despite the demands of his campaign, 
replied to my solicitation. For his com- 
ments on my proposals, I quote in part from 
the President's reply: 

“I believe that the most important im- 
mediate objective of immigration reform is 
the reuniting of families. There are many 
new citizens in America whose immediate 
families are in other lands, waiting patiently 
to join them. In countries which oversub- 
scribe their quotas, they have been waiting 
for many years. We have a social obligation 
to bring these families together. For this 
purpose, I have suggested that nonquota 
status be granted to parents, minor children, 
and spouses of citizens and resident aliens, 
provided they are otherwise eligible under 
the law. 

“I believe that each of the other proposals 
you set forth in your letter also provides a 
sound basis for legislative action. Up- 
dating our present quotas, and un- 
used quotas, are sound methods of assuring 
that present authorizations are used up in 
an equitable manner. A flexible formula for 
admission of refugees should be devised so 
that our country can act more speedily in 
meeting our share of the world’s responsi- 
bility to the victims of oppression. But I 
also feel that we should look beyond these 
proposals to the abolition of the national 
origins quota system and its replacement 
with a more equitable method of regulating 
the inflow of immigrants.” 

On January 3, 1961, the first day of the 
congressional session, I introduced H.R. 37 
to amend the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, 

No action on legislation can be taken 
without the support or the approval of a 
man who considers himself the father of the 
immigration law, Francis WALTER. Finally, 
on April 13, 1961, Francis WALTER introduced 
H.R. 6300 revising the immigration law in 
which he gives a little with his left hand 
and takes away with his right. If we com- 
plain about the insufficiency, he threatens 
to take away what he offers to give. The 
major proposal is the reallocation of the un- 
used quotas. Congressman WALTER proposed 
that of the approximately 150,000 quotas, 
those nations which have a quota of less 
than 7,000 should share the unused qoutas in 
the proportion that the particular nation’s 
quota bears to the total quota numbers of 
all countries, excluding Germany, Ireland, 
and Great Britain. You are aware, of course, 
that Germany has a quota of approximately 
25,814; Great Britain, a quota of 65,361; Ire- 
land, a quota of 17,756; and approximately 
55,000 annually are unused; whereas the 
quotas of other countries have been mort- 
gaged for many years to come. 

These unused quotas, according to the 
Walter bill, shall be allocated 40 percent to 
those in second preference status; 30 per- 
cent to those in third preference status; and 
30 percent for those in fourth preference 
status. This quota will vary from year to 
year, and the relatives who will benefit from 
the quota reserve include (1) parents and 
unmarried sons and daughters over 21 years 
of age of U.S. citizens, (2) spouses and un- 
married sons and daughters, minors or 
adults, of lawfully resident aliens, and (3) 
married sons or daughters or brothers and 
sisters of U.S. citizens and their spouses, 
and minor children if accompanying them. 
Under this formula Italy will get about 
2.500 more. The remainder of the Walter 
bill is, in my opinion, more restrictive than 
beneficial. Some of the provisions are de- 
signed to facilitate the deportation and de- 
naturalization of lawfully resident aliens 
and naturalized citizens. Some provisions 
make easier the waiver of obstacles, such as 
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sickness, TB, and other contagious diseases. 
There is some good to this legislation, but I 
believe that some of the provisions have 
such harmful procedures that the bad out- 
weighs the good and one is tempted to op- 
pose such legislation. 

What has happened to the President's 
promise? Why has he not acted? I can 
understand his thinking. I believed the 
President when he wrote to me and I be- 
lieve that he intends to carry out his prom- 
ise, but we get awfully annoyed at the long 
wait, not only for his recommendations in 
the immigration field, but also in his delay 
in appointments of persons of Italian an- 
cestry. For practical political reasons, I be- 
lieve, the administration has not sent a mes- 
sage to the Congress asking for a revision 
of the immigration laws as was promised. 

The many measures which the President 
has recommended relate to legislation for 
the improvement of the economic position 
of the people of the United States—the 
minimum wage law to increase the earning 
capacity of the workers of America, the aid 
to depressed areas, the extension of the un- 
employment insurance law for dependent 
children, the social security increases, are 
all designed to help a struggling people 
where unemployment is high and misery is 
rampant. The climate for opening the doors 
to permit a larger number of ts to 
enter our country would not sit well with 
a Congress or a people who claim that they 
cannot obtain decent wages and a good 
standard of living. Last week we voted and 
passed in the House of Representatives the 
Mexican national or bracero program which 
permits the entry of Mexican workers, ap- 
proximately 400,000, to work on American 
farms. The paradox is that while we claim 
that we must keep out immigrants because 
there is unemployment, we permit the entry 
of 400,000 Mexicans because we need farm- 
workers throughout the Southwest and the 
South of our country. It might be wiser 
for us to revise our immigration laws to 
permit farmworkers from Europe who are 
not specialists to come to work on the farms 
of America which are feeding not only the 
180 million people of the United States, but 
practically all of the peoples of underpriv- 
lleged nations. 

For us to maintain our image to the peo- 
ples of the world, we must have a fair and 
realistic immigration law. We cannot say 
to the people of the Mediterranean, Africa, 
and Asia that we are interested in your wel- 
fare and yet when they come to our doors 
we raise our hands and say, “Thou shalt not 
enter here.” Our Nation had the respect of 
the world since 1776 because the people felt 
that ours was a land of opportunity, we 
proclaimed that all men were created equal 
and that we welcomed in friendship the 
homeless, the tempest-tossed to our shores. 
The Statue of Liberty, which stands high on 
Bedloes Island in New York, is still a magnet 
to the homeless and the refuge of the teem- 
ing shores of the peoples of the world. We 
must continue to keep its light bright, re- 
flecting glory not only in the East but also 
in the West. We must give encouragement 
to those, who like our forefathers, have a 
contribution to make and we must open our 
doors wide once again to let democracy in. 


Annual Sudeten German Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it is quite 
natural for us as liberty-loving Ameri- 
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cans to join in spirit with those who cele- 
brate the annual Sudeten German Day 
in Cologne, Germany. 

First of all, the over 2 million Sude- 
ten German expellees and refugees from 
the stark terrors of ruthless communism 
have reaffirmed their dedication to the 
cause of freedom, democracy and peace. 
These ideals are more precious to us than 
life itself, therefore, we desire them for 
all people. 

Second, the United States became the 
great nation it is largely as a result of 
the invaluable contributions of men, 
ideals, culture, and knowledge, from Eu- 
rope. We all acknowledge that the Ger- 
mans played a leading role with their 
natural scientific and technical genius, 
love of music, and deep religious faith. 

Every American is to some degree in- 
fluenced for the good by the Germany 
of the past. The present Chancellor, 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer, has given concrete 
evidence to the entire world that he 
sincerely works for a return of what was 
best in the past and that the lessons of 
history and of Germany’s tragic era are 
not forgotten. 

The free world desperately needs a 
strong and democratic Germany to face 
the evil forces in the Kremlin. We must 
be realistic. A new and united Ger- 
many, reborn with its prior thirst for 
knowledge and learning, having a demo- 
cratic republic as its form of government, 
merits the full support of the West. 

All of us fervently pray that the day 
is not too distant when the many en- 
slaved people and nations under the 
Communist heel behind the Iron Curtain 
will become free, and that liberty, tolera- 
tion and the right to worship God as one 
wishes, will be respected everywhere. 

It is in that spirit that I convey my 
sincere greetings and good wishes to 
those who commemorate the Sudeten 
German Day. 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject of 
the captive nations—ConcressronaL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
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impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
Close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
Mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our National security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
g continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive nations, 
those in Eastern Europe and Asia, includ- 
the numerous captive nations in the 
Soviet. Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and senti- 
Ments are expressive and valuable, I re- 
Quest that the following responses of our 
Citizens to House Resolution 211 be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

N CAPTIVE Nations COUNCIL, 
Bremerton, Wash., May 12, 1961. 
Hon. Danm J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, DO. 

Dran Mn. Froon: On behalf of the mem- 
bers of the Bremerton Captive Nations Coun- 
cil, we wish to commend you on your forth- 
Tight and sincere stand against imperial 

colonialism as evidenced by your in- 
uction of House Resolution 211. 

The free American people are in dire need 
Of the services which could be rendered by 
& Special Committee on Captive Nations. 
Publications of such a committee would be 


invaluable to tions such as ours, 
are attempting to spotlight the mod- 
ern day “empire builders” lurking behind 


the walls. 
We shall bend every effort in support of 
resolution. Again we render our sin- 
ere congratulations and eternal thanks. 
With kind regards, we are, 
Respectfully yours, 
James K. MORGAN, 


Vice Chairman. 
RAYMOND NORTON, Counsel. 
AMERICAN COUNCIL FOR 
INDEPENDENT IÐDEL-URAL, INC., 
New York, N. F., May 16, 1961. 
House 5 ay a: Froop, 
Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Concressman Froon: Our organiza- 
5 the American Council for Independent 
I ral, Inc, wholeheartedly supports 
te lution 211, which you have introduced 
Uni. Consideration by the Congress of the 
ted States. If this resolution is ap- 
and we hope that.it will be, it will 
S great possibilities for the United 
tates of America to intensify its efforts in 
e psychological warfare against Commu- 
nist world aggression. 
As we all know, in the ideological strug- 


eee. Soviet leaders always present 

emselves as the defenders of nationalism, 
and condemn all forms of colonialism in the 
In d. of Asia, Africa, and South America, 

doing this, the Soviet Government has 
established a colonial overlordship, con- 
mang by the phraseology of socialism and 
le So-called international unity of the pro- 
8 over tens of nations, nations which 

ve their own developed culture, intelli- 
Sensia, and their own history. 


The peoples of Idel-Ural, the Tatar- 
Bashkir people in particular, are the vic- 


of Communist imperialism. We, 
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Americans of Tatar-Bashkir 


American history are founded upon the prin- 
ciples of freedom for the individual as well 
as for nations. Besides this, the conscience 
of our Government and of our people is a 
clear one, since we do not attempt to cre- 
ate an empire for ourselves, or to force our 
political and social system upon other 
peoples. 

The Soviet government is responsible for 
such crimes as genocide. Moslem nations 
such as the Crimean Tatars and several peo- 
ples of the northern Caucasus have been 
subjected to total deportation from their 
lands by the Russian Communists for the 
sole reason that they spoke out in favor 
of their national freedom. 

There are people who oppose the resolu- 
tion on the Captive Nations Week in gen- 
eral, and in particular on the ground that 
Idel-Ural is included in it. In doing this, 
they resort to all types of falsification up to 
and including their assertion that there is 
no such country on the earth. We, the 
escapees from Idel-Ural and political refu- 
gees from the U.S.S.R. are ready to appear be- 
fore you to present all proofs necessary in 
order to repudiate the assertions of these 
critics. Today, there are six "autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republics” on the territory 
of Idel-Ural. ‘Three of them are Turko- 
Tatar the Tatar ASSR. the Bashkir 
AS.S.R. and the Chuvash ASS.R.; and the 
other three are Ugro-Finnish: the Mari 
ASSR., the Udmurt ASS.R. and the 
Mordva A.S.S.R. All of them are inhabited 
by the indigenous population of the Idel- 
Ural. According to the population census 
of 1959, the Tatars alone comprise 5 million 
and they are among the five most numerous 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. 

The Turko-Tatars call their country Idel- 
Ural. Idel is the Turko-Tutar name for the 
Volga River. Until their inclusion in the 
Russian Empire, the Turko-Tatars had their 
sovereign states in this territory. From the 
5th to the 13th century, there existed the 
state of “Bulgar.” The Kazan state existed 
there until the middle of the 16th century. 
During the period of the 1917 revolution, 
the Turko-Tatars proclaimed their own 
democratic state called Idel-Ural. The pre- 
ceeding information may be found on page 
646 of the 1956 edition of the Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia, volume 41. The same 


page 
contains the information that the Idel-Ural 


territory was conquered by the Red army, 
dispatched from Moscow. The Idel-Ural 
(Tatar AS.S.R. and the Bashkir AS. SR.) ts 
today the primary center of ofl drilling oper- 
ations, and has been dubbed “The Second 
Baku." The Tatar-Bashkir people, the in- 
digenous population of Ideal-Ural, is one of 
the culturaly strongest parts of the Moslem 
and Turkish world. If the Russian people 
demand freedom for themselves, which we 
would wish for them to achieve, then the 
Tatar-Bashkir and Ugro-Finn peoples have 
an equal right to do the same. They are not 
only deprived of their individual rights and 
freedoms, but the Communists have also de- 
prived them of their national rights of free 
development as nations. 

The resolution on the Captive Nations 
Weck has raised the prestige of the United 
States in the eyes of the captive and free- 
dom-loving nations. Your resolution, Con- 
gressman FLOOD, gives new means and possi- 
bilities to the United States of America in 
its struggle against Communist tyranny, the 
tyranny which chameleon-ltke adapts to the 
80 changing conditions of contemporary 

e. 

Sincerely, 
Rars DALMAS, 
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CHEVERLY, Mo., May II, 1961. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: As a former 
resident of Buffalo, N.Y.. with its large 
population of Polish descent, and as a de- 
scendant of people who left their mother 
country due to oppression, I read with great 
interest and heartily approve your reso- 
lution, H. Res. 211 which you submitted to 
the Committee on Rules. Needless to say, 
your representing the many people of Polish 
origin living in and around Wilkes-Barre 
acquainted you well with their feelings re- 
garding the captivity of the nation from 
which their heritage and cultural back- 
ground sprang. Your work on the Commit- 
tee To Investigate the Katyn Massacre was 
very much appreciated by those of us who 
were interested in the truth. 

As the years slip by, the people are yet 
inured to the problems besetting the vari- 
ous nations of the world. It is only thru 
the services of such committees as the House 
Un-American Activities Committee and in 
the future the Special Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations that the citizenry can be con- 
stantly made aware of the insidious ways of 
the Communists. The captive nations can 
and do gain strength to continue with their 
struggle when they read and hear of meas- 
ures such as yours. 

I wish to thank and congratulate you upon 
the sponsorship of such a worthwhile 
measure. 

Very truly yours, 
STEPHEN J. Kosctansxt. 
Boston, Mass., May 11, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. Poop, 
U.S. House of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I wish to take this opportunity to 
thank you for the material concerning your 
proposed House captive nations resolution 
and committee. 

May I again congratulate you and other 
Members of the Congress for their support. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL RYDER, 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
CROATIAN MIGRATION, INC., 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 8, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: The American Society for Croa- 
tian Migration, Inc, enthusiastically supports 
House Resolution 211 which you have sub- 
mitted to the House of Representatives on 
March 8 We would further urge that you 
include the Croatian nation as a captive 
nation since the totalitarian imperialism of 
Belgrade communism is no different than 
that of Moscow communism. 

According to statistics, fully 80 percent 
of new European refugees under the Man- 
date of the High Commissioner for Political 
Refugees are from the multi-national state 
of Tito’s Yugoslavia, and fully 80 percent of 
these “Yugoslav” refugees are of Croatian 
origin. Judging from the figures, then, the 
Croatian nation is the most ted na- 
tion in Europe under Communist domination 
because of the Croatian peoples opposition 
to both godless communism and Yugoslay 
imperialism; yet, the American public never 
hears about this. We hold that it is time 
the American people became acquainted with 
the facts, and it is only through sincere, 
dedicated public officials like yourself that 
this will ultimately come about. 

May God bless you in your noble, patriotic 
endeavors. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH V. BOSILIEVIC, 
President. 
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LONG ISLAND STAMP & STATIONERY, 
Jamaica, N. F., May 15, 1961, 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Conoressman: Through a discussion 
with business associates I learned of your 
resolution calling for the establishment of 
a special permanent Committee on Captive 
Nations in Congress. I was so impressed 
with its importance that I have written 
Hon, STEVEN B. Derovnian, Congressman of 
my district, requesting he support your 
resolution, 2 

I would also like to take this opportunity 
to compliment you on your initiative for 
introducing the resolution. 

With best wishes for the future, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
WALTER KLAWSNIK. 


Address by Berl I. Bernhard, Staff Di- 
rector-Designate, Commission on Civil 
Rights, at American Veterans Commit- 
tee Convention, May 20, 1961, New 
York, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of an excellent address 
that was delivered on May 20, 1961, in 
New York City at the American veterans 
committee convention by the able staff 
director-designate of the Commission on 
Civil Rights, Berl L Bernhard. 

Mr. Bernhard’s remarks deal particu- 
larly with the problems of racial segrega- 
tion in housing and I commend what he 
has to say to the attention of Members 
of Congress. 

The text of the address follows: 
REMARKS BY BERL I. BERNHARD, STAFF DIREC- 

TOR-DESIGNATE, COMMISSION ON CIVIL 

RIGHTS aT BANQUET SESSION, AMERICAN VET- 

ERANS COMMITTEE CONVENTION, May 20, 

1961, Park SHERATON Horz, New YORK, 

N.Y. 

On Law Day, May 6, the President stated 
"Law is the strongest link between man and 
freedom.” The Commission on Civil Rights 
was assigned by the Congress in 1957 to 
investigate deprivations of the right to vote 

“because of race, color, religion, or national 
origin, and to study problems of equal pro- 
tection of the laws, It forges part of this 
link. 

The flery end of the freedom ride in Ala- 
bama, just this week makes it all the more 
important to reiterate that ours is a govern- 
ment by law, not by men, and this is some- 
thing for which we should be thankful; that 
ours is a land where the concept of the rule 
of law is held in highest regard, and this too 
is something for which we should be thank- 
ful. Above all, ours is a heritage of law and 
order, and for this we should be exceedingly 
thankful. 

As the American Veterans Committee 
know only too well, however, the full meas- 
ure of citizenship, under law, is not avail- 
able equally, at times is restricted artifi- 
cially, and denied arbitrarily. To the extent 
that this is so, to the extent that law is not 
applied uniformly, the link between man 
and freedom is weakened. 
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“WHEN THE RIGHTS OF ONE ARE 
THREATENED * * 9%” 


Dr. Hannah, chairman of our commission 
and president of Michigan State University, 
put it a little differently, He stated: “when 
the rights of one are threatened, the rights of 
none are safe. In time, our people will come 
to believe as one that when a synagogue is 
bombed, no Christian church is safe; that 
when one public school is bombed, no school 
is steady on its foundations; that when one 
man is lynched, the security of each of us is 
diminished by so much; that when one man 
is denied the right to vote, our own freedom 
of decision is compromised.” 

When Congress established the Commis- 
sion in 1957 as part of the first civil rights 
bill since 1875, it was seeking to find ways 
and means of bringing into closer harmony 
our precepts of equality and our everyday 
performance. Congress wanted facts—not 
dissertations on morality or on world affairs. 
Congress wanted a fair and objective evalua- 
tion of the facts as found. It wanted guide- 
lines for remedial action. 

I have long felt, however, that in estab- 
lishing the Commission, Congress did more 
than come to grips with our most thorny 
domestic problem. It reinforced a national 
commitment to self-criticism, It adhered to 
the tradition that nothing commands high- 
er loyalty from men than the truth; that 
the only way in which fallible men and an 
imperfect society will improve is where the 
process of inquiry remains open—where 
progress is bottomed on hard facts, pains- 
takingly gained, and courageously faced. 

PROGRESS CONSIDERABLE 

As you know, from the generous treat- 
ment accorded the Commission's findings by 
the press, the Commission issued a major re- 
port in September of 1959 covering the flelds 
of voting, public education and public hous- 
ing. In January of 1961, it issued a report 
on public higher education. These reports 
reflect the disparity between our ses 
and performance in the civil rights field. 
They reflect, likewise, the extent of progress 
made, which is considerable. 

I have observed some tendency among 
some civil rights advocates to shun or ig- 
nore progress when it is made. The fear 
must be that concentrating on progress will 
devitalize the drive for even more progress. 
There may be a certain truth in this. But I 
maintain that advances made, intelligently 
documented, help to demonstrate what can 
be done and afford helpful lessons for fu- 
ture action. 

Our own reports have not received uni- 
form approbation. Some have been dis- 
mayed at the breadth of the existing gap 
between cur national proclamations and our 
deeds. Others felt that the reports reflected 
an unhealthy penchant for self-criticism; 
that it held us up to world consure un- 
necessarily, and that It played Into the hands 
of our detractors at a time wheri we could 
least afford it. I am satisfied that what 
America showed to the world was honesty 
and a willingness to proclaim: We have 
problems, we are facing them, we will solve 
them. You can see the entire process and 
you may judge us accordingly.” Beyond that, 
I believe America was saying to the world: 
“We know, and we know you know, that 
progress does not come by self-hypnosis. 
It comes by honestly facing up to reality,” 

: VOTING RIGHTS 


In September of 1959, when the Congress 
determined to extend life of the Commission 
for 2 more years, the subject areas covered 
in our first report were reevaluated. Once 
again the Commission tackled voting depri- 
vations—I might add with vigor. The 
Commissioners have been unanimous in 
their conviction that the right to vote is 
the cornerstone of the Republic and the key 
to all other civil rights—that if democracy 
is a powerful idea, the power emanates 
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from its healthy respect for the desire of 
every man to share in his own rule. Beyond 
this the Commission has felt to a man that 
the existence of a free and unfettered elec- 
torate speaks to the deepest and most per- 
vasive aspirations of man. In its absence, 
the word democracy is a masquerade for the 
real thing. Our findings and recommenda- 
tions in voting will constitute a major por- 
tion of our report to the President and the 
Congress, due in September of this year. 
Just last week we concluded a major voting 
hearing in Louisiana. 

Additionally, the Commission determined 
that the problems arising out ofthe Supreme 
Court ruling of 1954 have not been resolved. 
We have continued to study how the de- 
segregation ruling is in fact being imple- 
mented. We hope to be in a positon to make 
a detailed status report and provide some 
insight as to why there have been successes 
and failures. Without giving way to dis- 
tortions of over-optimism, progress, albet 
limited, is being made. To the extent that 
the stories of New Orleans and New Rochelle 
have captured the public's attention, they 
tend to overshadow significant advances 
made in such cities as Louisville, Nashville, 
Baltimore, Charleston, W. Va., and San 
Antonia, Tex. 

SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY 


New York City, itself, has done an effective 
job in seeking to alleviate the racial and 
ethnic concentrations in its schools through 
rezoning of school attendance areas and its 
free transfer policies. The steady increase in 
the number of Negro and Puerto Rican 
pupils is making the city’s task one of con- 
tinuing difficulty. Nevertheless, it is antic- 
ipated that the expansion of the open enroll- 
ment program next fall will show beneficial 
results. í 

Many of you are familiar with the Higher 
Horizons program in New York City which, 
I understand, now includes 54 elementary 
schools and 13 junior high schools. It is 4 
notable attempt to provide an equal educa- 
tional opportunity for socially and econom- 
ically deprived children, most of whom are 
members of a racial or ethnic minority. It 
has been truly said that “we have to do & 
lot more for some children just to give them 
the same chance to learn.” 

It is heartening, too, that 10 other great 
cities of the North and West have under- 
taken programs similar in purpose to the 
New York Higher Horizons program. 

RACIAL SEGREGATION IN THE NORTH 


These efforts, laudable though they may 
be, are miniscule compared with the existing 
problem. It is common knowledge that raci- 
ally segregated schools exist in all of the 
great cities of the North and West where 
large concentrations of Negroes and other 
minorities are found. These schools are 
overcrowded, often to the point of double 
shifts. Other schools in the same system 
may have empty classrooms. Additionally, 
these schools serving minority groups often 
are staffed by inexperienced or insufficiently 
trained teachers. The net result is an in- 
ferior second-class education. School boards 
by inaction can create problems of unequal 
educational opportunity in the North and 
the West as well as in the South, N 

There is a paradox here. In the South 
segregation of schoois was established and 
maintained by State law. For this reason 
it was reached directly by the Brown cave 
which held that compulsory racial segrega- 
tion in public schools was of itself a dental 
of equal protection of the laws. All provi- 
sions of Federal, State, or local law requiring 
or permitting such discrimination were 
struck down. Thus, in the South, the 
Separateness of schools created by State ac- 
tion, not the equality of these separate 
schools was at issue. This, of course, re- 
quires proof merely of official State action 
to maintain segregation. By contrast, in the 
North, proving that segregation is the result 
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of official action is difficult indeed. Rarely 
have compulsory segregation laws been in 
effect. Thus, in the North, unless one can 
show a covert action, the only way to reach 
Segregation is to prove specifically the in- 
feriority of the segregated school in teacher- 
Pupil ratio, teaching staff or other tangible 
factors. This is another way of saying that 
While we are moving toward desegregation in 
the South we are still fighting the battle of 
the Plessy doctrine of separate but equal in 
the North. I will say no more except to note 
the overstatement of one wag that “Brown 
May be the law in the South, but it's still 
Plessy v. Ferguson in the North.” 


HOUSING THE NEW FRONTIER OF CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Commission continues to study the 
Complex subject of housing. This, like other 
Subject areas within the Commission's scope, 
is not a regional problem. It is national. 
We are studying Federal programs affecting 
Private or public nonfarm housing, with spe- 
Cial emphasis on urban renewal. State and 
local antidiscrimination housing laws are 

analyzed. The results of this study 
Will likewise be included in our final report. 

Let me add before leaving housing that 
the urban areas of the North are a crucial 

new frontier” of civil rights. In 1960 for 
the first time a northern State—New York— 
has a larger Negro population than any 
Southern State. Within the next few years, 
it is expected that more than half of our 
nonwhite population will be in the North. 

The rapid increase in the proportion of 
nonwhite population in most of our major 

cities has been-accompanied by the 
exodus of younger white families from the 
Cities to the suburbs. Significant exclusion 
bas onwhites trom the burgeoning suburbs 
heightened their disproportionate con- 
centration in the cities. 
a Ine plight of the urban area is not simply 
ee of housing. There is little doubt 

t that civil rights restrictions in employ- 
ment, education, housing, and other areas of 
life produce a powerful interaction 
Piecemeal approaches, 


E 


One area exclusively, will not meet with suc- 
cess, particularly in the urban areas. 
be fr Much can be said: Unless there can 
eer movement of the growing nonwhite 
Population throughout entire metropolitan 
prian cities will continue to undergo rapid, 
ten deteriorating racial change. They will 
€xPerience further loss of middle-income 
Population. Unless nonwhites have oppor- 
= ty for equal educational training and 
kuntantial economic advance, they will con- 
ue to contribute to city slum develop- 
ne and other social ills. Their potential 
tribution as useful and informed citizens 
be lost. This cannot be allowed to hap- 
oh Tt is not a matter of a do-good philos- 
wie but rather a philosophy of decent 
g and even survival. 
NEW COMMISSION STUDIES 
dee addition to voting, public education, 
1 Public housing, the Commission in Sep- 
mber of 1959, decided to embark on two 
Study areas. The first deals with the 
eas tion of justice. We are seeking 
8 to the problems ot interracial police 
tality, private intergroup violence, dis- 
en tory exclusion from juries, and the 
enn eee of Federal laws applicable to 
ch of the above stated problems. 

In this area we are deeply interested in a 
Program presently being by the 
2 department of the city of New York. 
sean to the 4-year research project on psy- 
ia Ological testing. The object of this study 

to develop effective psychological tests for 
Policemen. It is far-reaching. Since much 
Police brutality seems to erupt out of tense 
Situations which arise when a policeman 
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comes in contact with a citizen, the attitudes 
and psychological makeup of the individual 
policeman are crucial. If that very small 
percentage of policemen who have unstable 
personalities are not cavalierly handed pistols 
and billy clubs, a significant advance will 
have been made in the practical realization of 
everyday civil rights. 
EQUALITY OF JOB OPPORTUNITY 


Our last major area of endeavor at the 
present time is the study of employment, 
particularly related to the Federal Govern- 
ment's role in providing equal job oppor- 
tunity. We are attempting to ascertain the 
legal aspects of the Federal Government's 
involvement. We have made intensive stud- 
jes in Baltimore, Detroit and Atlanta, and 
less intensive studies in New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Fort Worth-Dallas, and Los Angeles. 
We are seeking to appraise the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s role as an employer, as a creator of 
employment opportunities through Govern- 
ment contracts, various grants-in-aid, and as 
it participates in training and placement 
through various vocational and apprentice- 
ship training We are also study- 
ing subsidization of State employment serv- 
ices. While we have bitten off a mighty 
chunk we are studying and hope to be able to 
report on the role of labor unions and their 
relationship to the Federal Government in 
promoting or preventing equality of employ- 
ment opportunity. It is hardly necessary to 
remind this group that talents unused lead 
to personal frustrations. They also deprive 
our society of the mainspring of its vitality. 

My comments about the Commission have 
necessarily been abbreviated. Oversimplifi- 
cation can result. I trust that you will be 
sympathetic in this regard. 

“TO PREACH DISTANT REFORM IS VERY CHEAP 
PHILANTHROPY” 


If I have spent what appears to be an in- 
ordinate amount of time on civil rights in 
the North, I have done so deliberately. 
Pointing fingers at a distance adds neither 
to understanding nor progress. There is 
much in what Julius Pringle of South Caro- 
lina said to his Northern countrymen in the 
days just before the Civil War: 

“To preach distant reform is very cheap 
philanthropy—the cheaper in proportion to 
the distance. The feeling of self-satisfac- 
tion exists without the necessity of personal 
sacrifice.” j 

If it appears that I have failed to discuss 
civil rights in the context of international 
pressures or the dictates of morality, I have 
done this deliberately. While it is foolish 
to act as though the Commissioners and the 
staff operate in a vacuum, foreign affairs 
and morality are not our business. If 
these influences are preesnt in our minds 
and actions they must be accommodated to 
the professional standards of objectivity in 
fact finding, for that is our assignment. We 
must locate the problem, document it fac- 
tually, study the law surrounding it and 
recommend remedial action where neces- 


I would not come before you, outstand- 
ing citizens and veterans, and seek a dis- 
honorable surrender. There can be, how- 
ever, a surrender of one's self—a rededica- 
tion—to basic principles. As this is done 
our society will be invigorated. A richer 
life will be closer for all our citizens. I 
think this type of surrender, this form of 
sacrifice, was in the mind of Robert Frost 
when he wrote: 


“Something we were withholding made us 
weak 


Until we found out that it was ourselves 

We were withholding from our land of liv- 
ing, 

And forthwith found salvation in surren- 
der.” 
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oF 
HON. TOM MURRAY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the very 
able and gracious gentlewoman from 
Pennsylvania, Representative KATHRYN 
E. GRANAHAN, has served with distinction 
for over 2 years as chairman of the 
Postal Operations Subcommittee of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. During this period Representa- 
tive GRANAHAN has contributed immeas- 
urably to the public welfare through her 
vigorous and effective subcommittee pro- 
gram to rid the U.S. mails of traffic in 
obscenity and pornography. 

I commend to the attention of the 
Congress a recent article by Representa- 
tive GRaNAHAN on this important sub- 
ject. The article, most appropriately 
entitled “Light a Candle,” and printed in 
Men of Malvern, a monthly publication 
of the Laymen’s Weekend Retreat 
League at Malvern, Pa., follows: 

LICHT a CANDLE 
(By Representative KATHRYN E. Grananan, 


of Pennsylvania, chairman, Subcommittee 
on Postal Operations) 


It is better to light just one little candle 
Than to stumble in the dark; 
Better far that you light just one little 
candle— 
All you need's a tiny spark.” 


The words of this beautiful song, so glori- 
ously sung earlier in the evening by the 
famed Justin Lawrie Choral Group, stayed 
with me as I returned to my Washington 
hotel room. Another day’s work was behind 
me and another night’s official functions 
were over. Now was the welcomed moment 
for reflection. 

In pondering Joe Tinney’s request that I 
do a short article for Men of Malvern on my 
pet project—the work of my Subcommittee 
on Postal Operations in exposing and com- 
bating the traffic in obscene and 
graphic literature—I couldn't help but think 
that here, beautifully expressed in poetry and 
music, was exactly what we are trying to ac- 
complish. 

It was not until I became chairman of this 
important investigating subcommittee that 
I began to understand the enormity of the 
problem of pornography. I was shocked 
when I learned of the depths of depravity to 
which filth merchants will resort. I soon 
came to realize the type of subhuman ve- 
nality we are up against. 

I quickly found out that one of the basic 
reasons for the growing volume of indecent 
matter in the mails and on the newsstands 
was the fact that the average decent citizen 
is entirely unaware of the nature and extent 
of this scourge. 

So, in 2 years of extensive hearings on this 
problem, which took my subcommittee to 
most of the major cities of the country, in 
the report which we later issued, and in all 
my own speeches and personal contacts with 
citizen groups everywhere, our purpose has 
been to establish an aroused community 
conscienceness to this vital problem. 

We have, if you please, been trying to light 
just one little candle and to help provide the 
tiny spark for other such candles, so that 
we may not stumble In the dark over this 
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cancerous growth which, if unchecked, will 
insidiously destroy the moral tissue of our 
Nation. 

FILTH PEDDLING IS BIG TIME 

Pornography today is big business. The 
peddling of obscene and pornographic litera- 
ture is no longer confined to the backrooms 
of pool halls. It has become a lucrative 
business with wide and varied sources of 
distribution. According to reliable estl- 
mates, filth peddling brings in from 6 bil- 
lion to $1 billion a year. 

Besides the fact that the average citizen 
is unaware of the extent of this problem, I 
belleve there are two other basic reasons for 
the increased traffic in obscene literature. 
The first is the fantastic profits which can 
be derived with a relatively small capital 
outlay. The second is the difficulty of prose- 
cuting offenders, especially in the jurisdic- 
tions where most of the mail-order business 
in pornography originates. 

But, primarily because of public unaware- 
ness of this creeping menace, printed filth 
now appears in drugstores, supermarkets, 
and newsstands in addition to widespread 
distribution through the mail (which, actu- 
ally, is the primary jurisdiction of my sub- 
committee). Too often it stands indiscrimi- 
nately on the magazine rack next to re- 
spectable family magazines dedicated to the 
improvement of the American home. 

Here, I fear, its ready accessibility to our 
young ones imparts a flavor of acceptability, 
with the result that they are gaining dan- 
gerously false impressions of the moral 
foundations of our society. For the funda- 
mental unit of that society—the family—is 
challenged in the mind of every adolescent 
with each distorted idea he acquires re- 
garding the true meaning of natural sex 
instinct. 

SMUT AND DELINQUENCY 


The evidence that juvenile delinquency 
is sharply increasing with each year, that it 
is more commonly concerned with acts of 
violence, and that it is appearing in the 
suburbs as well as in the slums, is unmis- 
takable. In the 9-year period, 1949 through 
1957, the number of appearances before 
juvenile courts for delinquency increased 
two and one-half times, while the child 
population increased by only one-fourth. 

The direct relationship between obscenity 
and this rising incidence of juvenile delin- 
quency was clearly pinpointed by many 
distinguished witnesses who appeared be- 
fore my subcommittee—among them, the 
Rev. Father Terrence J. Murphy, of the 
Loyola University Law School; Dr. Nicholas 
G. Frignito, chief neuropsychlatrist and 
medical director of our own Philadelphia 
municipal court, whose position affords an 
unusual opportunity to study and evaluate 
the effects of obscenity and pornography on 
the conduct of youthful law violators; and 
Mr. John Cornelius Hayes, president of the 
National Council of Catholic Men and pro- 
fessor of law at Loyola University. 

I know there are psychiatrists who hesi- 
tate to relate publications devoted to dis- 
torted sex, terror, sadism, and crime with 
juvenile delinquency. However, after having 
listened to many authorities and worked 
closely with this problem for over 2 years, 
I find myself in complete agreement with J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, who recently wrote: 

“I say that we can no longer afford to wait 
for the answer. What we do know is that 
in an overwhelming large number of cases 
sex crime is associated with pornography. 
We know that sex criminals read it, are 
clearly influenced by it. 

“I believe pornography is a major cause of 
sex violence. I believe that if we can eli- 
minate the distribution of such items 
impressionable school-age children, we shall 
Larger reduce our frightening sex crime 
rate.” 
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KNOWLEDGE WILL BRING ACTION 


More than ever, I am firmly convinced 
that only when the public is fully en- 
lightened—when enough candles“ are lit— 
will we be able to stem the ravages caused 
by filth and smut. The light“ of knowl- 
edge will surely be followed by determined 
action. I have enough faith in the moral 
and spiritual backbone of this Nation to 
know that when thinking men and women 
get to know the whole sordid story of por- 
nography, they wil not long stand by and do 
nothing. They do not need to be reminded 
of Edmund Burke's admonition: “All that 
is necessary for the triumph of evil is that 
good men do nothing.” 

Fortunately, good men are doing some- 
thing about the evil of pornography. Civil 
and church leaders in many cities and towns, 
large and small, throughout the country are 
demonstrating the effectiveness of organized 
committees and groups in combating and 
cleaning up the traffic in filthy publica- 
tions in their own areas. Moreover, action 
in one community helps provide the tiny 
spark for similar action in other communi- 
ties and these shared experiences yield large 
rewards. 

In heiping to encourage this kind of ac- 
tion by individuals and groups, my subcom- 
mittee’s report summarized what the situa- 
tion is both as to obscene matter sent 
through the mall and the increasing preva- 
lence of smutty publications on the news- 
stands. We describe the efforts being made 
in some communities to combat the spread 
of this evil among their youth. We also 
Suggest a program of community action and 
list recommendations to help stamp out the 
nationwide traffic in indecent publications. 

Copies of these report, entitled “Obscene 
Matter Sent Through the Mail,” may be ob- 
tained from the Government Printing Of- 
fice, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., for the nominal charge of 
20 cents per copy. 

As I indicated earlier, the basic unit of our 
society—the family—is most seriously in 
danger from the pornographic attack. The 
family must, therefore, be the center of the 
counterattack against this festering disease. 
Additional laws, community action, and 
other group efforts—while valusble—are 
no substitute for the “light” of parental 
guidance. They cannot absolve fathers and 
mothers from their obligation to know their 
children, to understand their thinking, to 
lead them onto paths of better reading, and 
to guide them by appealing to their interests 
at least as forcefully and attractively as the 
“dirt peddlers” are doing. - 

Truly, the brightest candle“ of all is the 
one that shines in the home. 


The Expanding World Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the coming years the United States 
must seek an expanding world economy, 
and in doing so, we must maintain full 
employment and high production within 
our own American economy. 

But we also have a responsibility to 
help low-income countries speed their 
economic development. We must help 
them to help themselves. We must 
help them to meet the revolution of ris- 
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ing expectations—not simply because 
we want them to resist the insidious 
promises of communism but also be- 
cause we want to help them in the com- 
mon battle of mankind against poverty, 
hunger, disease and despair. 

We can and should channel more of 
our economic and technical assistance 
through the United Nations. In spite 
of Soviet efforts to weaken the United 
Nations, the less-developed and uncom- 
mitted nations of the world still look to 
the U.N. as their best hope for action on 
the international scene. 

The best way for us to strengthen the 
United Nations—and the best way to 
help the people of underdeveloped areas 


“toward a better standard of living with 


greater freedom and human dignity—is 
to channel more of our economic and 
technical assistance through the United 
Nations which can enlist substantial con- 
tributions from other free nations, 

One of America’s outstanding states- 
men has presented the challenge and the 
opportunity before us. In a penetrating 
speech to the Chicago Council on For- 
eign Relations on March 30, Paul G. 
Hoffman, now managing director of the 
United Nations Special Fund, made ex- 
cellent suggestions on the approach we 
should take in the great humanitarian 
undertaking of speeding economic devel- 
opment in the low income countries 
within the framework of an expanding 
world economy. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Hoffman’s remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE EXPANDING WORLD EcoNoMy—AN 
ESSENTIAL GOAL 


(Address by Paul G. Hoffman) 


In January of 1959 I became the manag- 
ing director of the United Nations Special 
Fund, which is one of several United Nations 
agencies concerned with assisting underde- 
veloped countries to speed their develop- 
ment. When I took on this new assignment 
I was told that we were face to face with a 
“revolution of rising expectations.” .I recall 
thinking that the phrase “face to face“ and 
the word “revolution” were overdramatic 
when used to describe a state of unrest 
among peoples comfortably remote from our 
shores. But then came the turmoil in the 
Congo, the uprising in Venezuela, and finally 
the revolution in Cuba, which persuaded me 
that in this compact and shrinking world 
no country can be an island unto itself; or, 
as someone put it rather picturesquely, the 
Rhine and the Volga, the Yangtze, the Niger 
and the Amazon all overfiow into the main 
streets of the cities, villages and towns of 
the United States of America. 

My present awareness that we cannot turn 
our backs on this revolution is, I believe, 
shared by most people in the United States 
today. I am not sure, however, that there 
is any general understanding of its dimen- 
sions. There are approximately 100 coun- 
tries for which the United Nations has some 
responsibility, most of whose billion 3 hun- 
dred million people are dreadfully poor. In 
addition to these people, there are between 
600 and 700 million people living in main- 
land China, North vietnam and North 
Korea who are also povertystricken. All in 
all, close to 2 billion people are in active 
revolt against the continued acceptance of 
poverty, illiteracy and chronic ill health, 
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Not only is this the most pervasive revo- 
lution in human history, but it came upon 
us rather suddenly. In fact, it is only since 
the end of World War II that we have faced 
the seething unrest presently assailing us 
from all sides. Up until then, most of the 
people in these poorer countries accepted 
lives of misery because they could imagine 
nothing better. Part of the responsibility 
for their awakening rests upon World War 
II itself, because millions of young men 
left their villages and went into distant 
lands to fight. They learned that people 
like themselves in the more advanced coun- 
tries—villagers, if you please—were well 
nourished, well educated, and enjoyed good 
health. When they returned home, they 
told their neighbors. However, it is modern 
communications, and principally the radio, 
to which most credit must be given for the 
Sudden awakening of these people. There 
is hardly a village anywhere that doesn't 
have its radio; and hardly a villager who 
isn't now convinced that a better life and a 
better living are possible for him and his 
children. 

The cold figures on the dimensions of the 
Problem of speeding development reveal its 
true magnitude only when coupled with a 
knowledge of its complexity. Involved are 
economic, political, religious, legal, educa- 
tional and social factors; taboos, mores and 
too often quite incomprehensible attitudes 
ot peoples and their governments. To add 
to the difficulties, the situation in no two 
countries is exactly similar. The pro- 
gramme of economic development for each 
of the 100 countries must be hand tailored. 

As an illustration of the complexities with 
which we are faced, let's take the attitude 
of people in some of the low-income coun- 
tries toward work and saving. In many 
Countries physical labor is considered be- 
neath the dignity of men; women do all the 
Work. A couple of weeks ago in Africa, in a 
Country I won't mention, one of the familiar 

ts was a man walking down the road 
twirling his cane. In the dust behind him 
Walked his wife, carrying on her head an 
immense load, and a baby on her back. This 
May be an idyllic situation so far as men are 
Concerned, but the economic development 
Of that country will be handicapped until 

men go to work. 

When it comes to savings—for many peo- 
Ple in the low-income countries, the idea of 
Postponing consumption today for a better 
tomorrow is presently beyond their compre- 
hension. Admittedly, it is difficult for some- 
One whose belt is already at the last notch 
to tighten it further. Yet, as every farmer 

inctively knows, even out of a small 
sufficient grain must be saved for a 

new and larger planting. A 
; The problem of status also enters largely 
nto the problem of development. In many 
Countries the only groups which enjoy pres- 
ge are the government employees, the law- 
yers, the doctors, and the priests. Men en- 
gaged in trade are looked upon as third- 
Class citizens. Only when proper recogni- 
tion is given to the significant contribution 
which entrepreneurs, industrialists, and busi- 
nessmen must make toward building a 
country will there be attracted into these 

Pursuits the talent so much needed. 
ere are many other psychological fac- 
tors which must be taken into account. In 
Some countries you have rigid taboos that 
must be considered. In parts of Africa fetish 
Priesta retain powerful holds on people and 
Sometimes do their wily best to frustrate 

necessary change. 

There is also the question of Incentives. 
People will work hard if it helps to get them 
what they want. That may be a better home, 
education for their children, a radio, a bi- 
cycle or what have you. In too many coun- 
tries materials for building a better home 
are not avaliable, nor are the teachers to 
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teach the children, nor the household and 
other goods for which they may long. 

I could go on indefinitely giving illustra- 
tions of the kind I have mentioned, but I 
am sure that we are already aware that the 
job before us is one not only of huge di- 
mensions, but also of bewildering complex- 
ity. But it isn’t insuperable. There is no 
question in my mind that at least 90 of the 
100 low-income countries have the re- 
sources—physical and human—to provide in 
reasonable time decent living standards for 
their people. The underlying reason for un- 
derdevelopment is underutilization of these 
resources. 

Fortunately, the discovery and evaluation 
of the physical resources of a country are not 
too difficult. Whether it is soil, water, min- 
erals, petroleum, fisheries or timber that is 
to be investigated, techniques are available 
and constantly improving. Take mineral 
investigation, for example. Today with low- 
Aying airplanes and modern equipment it is 
possible to prospect 100 square miles in less 
time and more thoroughly than it would 
have taken to prospect 1 square mile by tra- 
ditional methods. 

Each day at the United Nations brings new 
evidence of the richness of the physical re- 
sources of many of these countries. Some 
hint, for example, of the untapped agricul- 
tural potential lies in the fact that farm 
output in metric tons per person on the 
North American Continent exceeds the aver- 
age of Asia by tenfold, and of Africa by 
twentyfold, 

As a specific example of a rich but little 
used resource I cite the Niger River. A 
study for the development of that river has 
been underway and is, in fact, just about 
completed. There is every evidence that, 
with the construction of a 150-foot dam, the 
waters of that river will be available for the 
irrigation of thousands and thousands of 
acres of potentially rich land, for the genera- 
tion of millions of kilowatts of cheap power, 
and navigation on the river will be greatly 
improved. 

Let me give another specific example from 
‘another country—Ethiopia. One of its prin- 
cipal rivers is the Awash. Here again, its 
waters have been used but little and yet 
preliminary studies indicate that, with con- 
trol of the waters of that river, the Awash 
Valley can become one of the most fertile 
valleys in all of Africa. In fact, the pros- 
pects of this are so bright that a British 
syndicate signed an agreement with the 
Ethiopian Government to supply $35 million 
of capital for a settlement project in the 
valley, provided the intensive survey, now 
underway with United Nations assistance, 
measures up to the preliminary findings. 

The agricultural situation in India is an- 
other case in point. India is presently im- 
porting a vast amount of food. And yet a 
group of leading agronomists, sent to India 
3 years ago under a Ford Foundation grant, 
concluded that India had sufficient land and 
water to feed not only her present population 
but a population twice its size. What was 
lacking was fertilizer, better seeds and the 
employment of more modern farming 
methods. I should add that India's third 
5-year plan includes substantial alloca- 
tions for the construction of fertilizer plants 
and for the expansion of agricultural insti- 
tutes. 

During the decade of the 1950's many 
countries, including the United States, gave 
valuable assistance to the low-income coun- 
tries in making more effective use of their 
physical resources. As for the United Na- 
tions, ever since it and the specialized agen- 
cles joined together in the expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance in 1950 there 
has been a steady stream of international 
experts going out to help the less developed 
countries, and an even greater number of 
fellows from these countries going abroad 
for study under United Nations grants. By 
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the end of 1960, over 10,00 experts of 78 dif- 
ferent nationalities had been sent on tech- 
nical assistance assignments in 105 coun- 
tries and territories. In the same period, 
18,000, United Nations fellowships were 
awarded to men and women from over 110 
countries allowing them to improve their 
skills by training in more advanced areas. 


U.N. SPECIAL FUND 


The Special Fund of the United Nations 
started operations in January 1959. Its spe- 
cial field is assisting the low-income coun- 
tries in resource surveys and in establishing 
applied research institutes and training in- 
stitutes of various types. It has underway 
at the present time 32 resource surveys in 23 
countries involving Fund expenditures to- 
taling $19.5 million, the total cost of which 
is estimated at approximately $37 million. 

These modern resource surveys have a vital 
role to play in laying the groundwork for 
substantial investment. As an example I 
would like to tell you of a United Nations 
Special Fund project which has recently 
been completed. This was a survey of the 
needs and resources for electric energy in 
Argentina. This investigation cost the Spe- 
cial Funds under $300,000. In the completed 
report of the survey, the hardheaded en- 
gineers and economists recommended a total 
investment of some $735 million over the 
next 10 years for facilities to provide the elec- 
tric energy Argentina needs for industrial 
development and domestic use. The report 
shows that prospective revenues will fully 
support this investment. 

Certainly, this 2,450-to-1 ratio between 
“seed money” and potentially sound in- 
vestment opportunity is much, much er 
than normally can be expected. It is fair, 
however, in my opinion, to estimate that 
every $1 of resource survey expenditure may 
reveal an opportunity for $100 of sound in- 
vestment. 

The task of making more effective use of 
the human resources of the low-income 
countries is imfinitely more difficult and 
more time consuming than is that of bet- 
ter u physical resources. Of the 
1.275 million people in the 100 under- 
developed countries associated with the 
United Nations, I would guess that around 
three-quarters of a billion persons at or over 
school age still cannot read or write. It 
would be good if they could, but even that 
would be far from enough. Millions upon 
millions of these people must be given sec- 
ondary education as well. There are also 
immense needs for vocational training. And 
finally, as a critical factor in economic de- 
velopment, we have the necessity of train- 
ing vast numbers of higher and middle- 
level administrative, scientific and technical 
personnel. 

Fortunately, the needs of a few of the 
underdeveloped countries for this skilled 
manpower have been estimated rather care- 
fully. Thus, Nigeria will need to train, over 
the next 10 years, 20,000 top-level adminis- 
trators, professional technicians, managers 
and business executives. It will also need 
some 40,000 middle-level technicians—for 
building and industrial programs, for 
health services, teaching, and for supervisory 
positions in Government and business. A 
rough projection of these requirements 
would suggest that our 100 underdeveloped 
countries would need to train in the decade 
ahead at least 700,000 top-level administra- 
tive and professional personnel, and over 
1,400,000 middle-level technicians. Let's 
reduce this projected figure by more 
than 50 percent and say that 1 million peo- 
ple must be trained as rapidly as possible for 
highly skilled occupations, This is a stag- 
gering job, one that is impossible with the 
resources currently available for it. But 
there is no time to lose in getting on with 
the task, for education and technical train- 
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ing must go in advance of significant eco- 
nomic development. 

The United Nations, the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization of the United Nations, 
the International Labour Organization, and 
UNESCO have, over the last decade, carried 
on a number of projects in the training field 
and are now engaged, with the assistance of 
epecial fund financing, in a great expansion 
of these activities. These new projects range 
from assistance in establishing engineering 
departments in universities, such as the Uni- 
versity of Concepcion in Chile, to assistance 
in establishing institutes for the training of 
vocational teachers in India. Included also 
are a large number of institutes in the agri- 
cultural field. At the present time some 17 
such major training projects are underway, 
and more will follow. 

SUGGESTIONS 


Earlier I said that despite the huge dimen- 
sions and complexity of this task of assisting 
the low-income countries in speeding their 
development it was not insurmountable. It 
isn't, provided we take full advantage of what 
we should have learned from the experience 
gained in the 1950’s, and provided adequate 
financial support is made available both for 
preinvestment activities and for investment. 


First 


I suggest, first, that we accept without 
reservation an expanding world economy as 
an essential goal. Certainly with over half 
the people of the world still undernourished 
and without the bare essentials for decent 
living and with the world’s population in- 
creasing steadily, there is a desperate need 
for a vastly increased production of the 
world’s goods. The first responsibility of 
each country is te speed its own development. 
Its second responsibility is to assist other 
nations in accordance with its means. No 
nation is so rich that it cannot profit from 
an expanding world economy and no nation 

- is so poor that it cannot help other nations. 
Second 

Second, that we must put an end to all 
talk that implies that assistance from one 
nation to another is an act of charity. Such 
an approach is paternalism, and paternalism 
has no place in relations among sovereign 
nations. There is only one relationship that 
is sound—and that is one of partnership. 
The moral reasons for nations assisting each 
other are profound, the political reasons are 
compelling, but there are also solid business 
reasons—the less developed countries are 
the new economic frontier. The advertising 
council, in its current campaign on the 
theme “Confidence in America,” puts the 
case this way: “Today 1 in every 20 Ameri- 
can workers owes his job to foreign trade. 
With a billion customers for the output of 
our factories, we can look forward to a long 
period of growth and development.” 

Third 

Third, I suggest that helping low-income 
countries speed their development should 
be accepted as an objective worthy to be 
pursued for its own sake. Economic aid 
should not be thought of as an instru- 
mentality of the cold war nor one for ob- 
taining a preferred position commercially 
for a donor country. There are practical 
as well as ethical reasons for concentrating 
on the one goal of economic development. 
The practical reason is that without such 
concentration the chance for success is re- 
mote. We all know that speeding develop- 
ment is much more difficult than promoting 
recovery. Nevertheless, I do not believe that 
the Marshall program would have been suc- 
cessful If it had not been for our concen- 
tration on the one goal of recovery. We re- 
fused to become involved in the cold war 
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and never sought a commercial advantage 
for the United States. We adhered strictly 
to the guidelines laid down by General 
Marshall in his commencement address at 
Harvard University in June 1947, when he 
stated: 

“Our policy is directed not against any 
country or doctrine but against hunger, pov- 
erty, desperation, and chaos. Its purpose 
should be the revival of a working economy 
in the world so as to permit the emergence 
of political and social conditions in which 
free institutions can exist.” 


Fourth 


Fourth, I suggest that much greater 
emphasis should be placed on preinvestment 
activities. Billions of dollars of investment 
nave been lost because millions were not 
spent in adequate preparatory activities. 

Fifth 

My fifth suggestion is that a very prag- 
matic approach be employed in determining 
whether aid should be given through the 
United Nations, through regional organiza- 
tions, or on a bilateral basis—namely, on the 
basis of which channel will yield the most 
development per dollar. I would be less 
than frank if I did not say that H this test 
is applied the result is certain to be a sub- 
stantially increased use of the United Na- 
tions. There are several reasons. 

First, because in the U.N. and its 13 spe- 
cialized agencies reposes the richest experi- 
ence that can be found anywhere in virtually 
every fleld of developmental activity. The 
U.N. draws on the whole world for its 
technicians. 

Second, assistance through the U.N. guar- 
antees that there is no paternalism. U.N. 
assistance is a completely cooperative en- 
deavor with a voice given to countries what- 
ever their size or wealth and with all coun- 
tries contributing to the cost. 

Third, because the low-income countries 
prefer assistance through the U.N., it is 
possible for the U.N. to insist upon the re- 
cipient countries putting forth a maximum 
of self-help. As proof that this can be done, 
I cite the fact that the special fund's con- 
tribution to the 115 projects approved by its 
governing council is $96 million, and that of 
the recipient countries, 6131 million, for a 
total of $227 million. 


Siæt i 


Sixth, I suggest that new emphasis be 
given to adjusting the educational programs 
of the less developed countries so that they 
will make a maximum contribution to the 
achievement of their economic goals. This 
means that primary, secondary, vocational, 
technical and university education must 
have their appropriate share of whatever 
educational funds are available. In most of 
the less developed countries of which I have 
knowledge, far too little attention has been 
given to secondary school education. The 
need is for a balance program in educa- 
tion and tr > 

And now as to the additional financing 
which is needed in the preinvestment field. 
Leaving aside for the moment the cost of 
assisting in the financing of educational in- 
stitutions, the amount is rather modest. 
Speaking of the United Nations which, to- 
gether with its specialized agencies, has 
available at the present time something in 
the neighborhood of $150 million per year, 
an additional $100 million would take care 
of the increasing demands for technical as- 
sistance and resource surveys. 

When it comes to capital, by far the 
larger part of the responsibility rests with 
the poorer countries themselves. Even 
though their incomes are pitifully low, a sub- 
stantial percentage must go into sayings to 
finance the major parts of their development 
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programs which can be financed with local 
currencies. However, they are going to re- 
quire a substantial amount of foreign ex- 
change to pay for equipment from abroad, 
the services of outside experts, and also to 
cover other costs such as debt service and 
transportation charges. Averaged over a 10- 
year period, my guess is that this foreign 
currency requirement would amount to $45 
billion annually. If we assume an expand- 
ing world economy, these low income coun- 
tries should be able to earn $38 billion of 
this amount through their exports leaving 
a gap of $7 billion annually which would 
have to be covered by investments, loans and 
grants from the outside. 

In the year 1960 approximately $4 billion 
flowed from the advanced countries to the 
less developed countries, This leaves $3 bil- 
lion a year for which new financing will be 
required. I believe, again averaging over a 
10-year period, that $1 billion of this 
umount can be taken care of by private in- 
vestment and sound bankable loans, 

The remaining $2 billion of annual financ- 
ing required is the problem, because for the 
most part it is not needed for revenue- 
producing activities but for public facilities 
and services which can pay back their in- 
vestment only through generally increased 
output of the entire economy. Such facili- 
ties and services include first of all, edu- 
cation and training, and then roads, com- 
munications, health improvement, housing 
and administration. These loans, if they are 
rot to overburden the struggling econo- 
mies, should be long term, carry low rates 
of interest and probably have the beginning 
dates of repayment deferred for a consider- 
able period, perhaps as much as 10 years. 
In banking parlance they may be “soft” 
loans—but from the point of view of eco- 
nomic growth they are the most important 
investments of all. It is my hope, that 
through the International Development As- 
sociation and regional development associa- 
tions such as the Inter-American Bank, most 
of this capital will be forthcoming. 

The advanced countries of the world have 
every right to seriously consider whether 
loaning $2 billion per year to the newly 
emerging countries is a risk they should 
take. I suggest that it is, and for a num- 
ber of reasons. 

First, because it is good business. These 
emerging countries are the new economic 
frontier. 

Second, for compelling political reasons— 
we can't afford any more Cubas or Congos. 
Progress should come through evolution and 
not through violence. 

And third, because it provides the one 
best way to make constructive use of the 
time we are buying at so heavy a cost 
through our defense expeditures. The 
member nations of the United Nations are 
spending $100 billion per year for defense 
and all it buys it time. 

If we are going to get out from under 
these terrific costs we must move toward 
peace. And that is what the $2 billion per 
year will do for us. Why? Because out of 
the yearnings of the hundreds of millions 
of people for a better life will come, if those 
yearnings are ignored, one explosion after 
another in this troubled world. But if heed 
is given to these yearnings, if we can give 
the assistance we should, then there can 
come a better world than we have ever 
dared dream of. 

In closing, may I recall some words used 
by the Honorable Lester Pearson of Canada: 
“The grim fact is that we prepare for war 
like precocious giants and for peace like 
retarded pigmies.“ 

It is time we began acting like giants in 
waging peace. 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following Newsletter 
of May 20, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Tex.) 


May 20, 1961. 

Fear: (Noah Webster) “Painful emotion 
marked by alarm; dread; disquiet; also, an 
instance of this feeling.” 

Fear can be good or bad. It can be a 
Protection (fear of fire and other bodily 
harm) or a weakness, as when dread or dis- 
quiet prevents the right action or provokes 
the action. Examples of fear that 
tend toward weakness are found alternately 
in the fear of people of their government 
leaders, elective or appointive, and politi- 

* fear of their constituents. It is an 
interesting phenomenon to me that because 
of unfounded fear some Members of Congress 
and some people wanting Federal aid or a 
Special concession from government are will- 
ing to trade out their conviction and prin- 
ciples for a harbor, a lake, a bridge, or a 
Federal buliding. Is it possible for a Member 
of Congress to equate a public works project 
against his vote for or against civil rights, 
aid to education, foreign aid, minimum 
Wages, a judgeship, tax legislation or social 
security benefit changes? Is It possible for 

, businessmen and laboring men to 
abandon or accept a position on a contro- 
Versial matter contrary to their own view to 
Secure some political or government aid? 
Yes, these things are possible and are occur- 
ring in our country today. 

The next question might then be, how 
much is our country weakened by fear of 
Political reprisal, of insecurity, of commu- 
nism? In an earlier day. men of stature laid 
Peoples’ fear to rest by saying, 

“These are the times that try men's souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine pa- 
triot will, in this crisis, shrink from the 
Service of their country; but he that stands 
it now deserves the love and thanks of man 
and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily 
Conquered; yet we have this consolation 
With us, that the harder the conflict, the 
More glorious the triumph.” 
í “You ask, what is our aim? I can answer 
R one word: Victory—victory at all costs. 
1 in spite of all terror, victory however 
Ong and hard the road may be; for without 
Victory, there is no survival.” 

We have nothing to fear but fear itself.“ 

Indeed, these powerful statements in their 
times resolved doubts and anxieties and re- 
sulted in a rebirth of confidence, 

3 Today we need a reawakening and a re- 

edication to our way of life and the reasons 
puderlying a society designed to respect the 
Teedom, the dignity, the happiness of human 
beings. We have so much to be thankful for, 
SO many spiritual and material blessings, we 
should face every day confidently. There 
Should be no groundless fear, no dread, no 
anxiety; rather, a zeal to protect, enjoy and 
perpetuate our heritage. Instead we see peo- 
ple cowed by government power, by political 
reprisal or the threat of it, by communism's 
Sterile philosophy. such conduct is not 
Worthy of U.S. citizens, as I see it. Obviously 
it is both a matter of ideals that is, a dedi- 
cation of purpose, a depth of feeling—and of 
Attitude. Generally when fear is recognized 
(as cited above) and brought to light, 
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groundless and unn anxiety can be 
replaced by confident activity, This is what 
we need today in all walks of life in the 
United States. Indeed, our form of govern- 
ment is intended to rest upon and maintain 
its vitality by the unfetted exchange of con- 
troversial differences of viewpoint by men of 
good will. It is the difference of opinion, 
based on facts, evolving. into a later com- 
promise that fuels the engine of a “republic 
in a democracy”. Any capitulation of view- 
point, not warranted by the facts and ad- 
herence to high principle, weakens our sys- 
tem of government and society. For my part, 
I am totally unafraid of political pressure or 
reprisal and will never be so intimidated. 

On several significant issues this week the 
House took action which could have far- 
reaching effect: (1) H.R, 4641 to establish an 
office of International Travel and Tourism. 
In my opinion it is unnecessary to establish 
another Federal bureau and bring the Gov- 
ernment into yet another facet of our per- 
sonal lives. (2) House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 226 expressing the sense of Congress in 
encouraging the Organization of American 
States to institute action against Cuba. We 
should not rule out unilateral action by 
the United States against Castro if such a 
move becomes necessary to protect our coun- 
try. (3) House Concurrent Resolution 209 
authorizing the President to provide assist- 
ance to Cuban refugee students. This was 
another instance of Congress waiving its au- 
thority to safeguard the peoples’ money. 
Also, it is no more constitutional, in my 
judgment, to give Federal aid to foreign stu- 
dents than it is to our own, (4) Appropria- 
tions for Department of Labor and of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. I opposed the ex- 
penditures called for in the bill because in it 
we continue to increase our welfare spend- 
ing two to one over our defense expenditures. 

Thank you: To so many of you who have 
sent contributions to help defray the cost of 
this newsletter, my heartfelt thanks. 


Address by Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior John A. Carver, Jr., at the An- 
nual Dinner Meeting of the Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation, Inc., in 
Philadelphia, May 12, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, on May 
12 in Philadelphia the Carl Schurz 
Memorial Foundation met to honor the 
memory of a great American. 

History has enhanced the greatness 
of Carl Schurz, but the passage of time 
has dimmed public recollection of his 
name and his deeds. 

Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
John A. Carver, Jr., delivered the prin- 
cipal address at the memorial founda- 
tion meeting in Philadelphia and he told 
the gathering that his study of the life 
of Carl Schurz provided a rare and un- 
expected intellectual uplift. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to quote 
one paragraph from Mr. Carver's talk 
and, under unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks I include the 
full address in the Recorp. Mr. Carver 
said: 
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I confess that although I have walked many 
times by his picture, which hangs in the 
long hall that leads to the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, I did not, until I began 
to prepare for this talk, know more than the 
name, and certainly not the remarkable con- 
servation contribution, of this newspaper- 
man, revolutionary, patriot, orator, U.S. Sen- 
ator from Missouri, Civil War general. 
scholar, musician, and pioneer in civil 
service reform, who also served as Secretary 
of the Interior from 1877 to 1881. I take 
nothing from the luster of the memory of 
Gifford Pinchot when I say that Schurz, in 
my opinion, was as great. 


Mr. Carver's address follows: 

ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR JOHN A. CARVER, JR., AT THE ANNUAL 
DINNER MEETING OF THE CARL SCHURZ 
MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, INC., IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA, May 12, 1961 


I am genuinely pleased to have been asked 
to speak to you tonight on the occasion of 
the annual dinner of the Carl Schurz Me- 
morial Foundation. I love the opportunity I 
have as an Assistant Interior Secretary of 
working with the National Park Service; the 
rewards of this association include meeting 
and coming to know groups, like your own, 
motivated to assist government to reach ob- 
jectives which government may be too im- 
personal, too large, or too slow to achieve 
alone. We are grateful, officially and per- 
sonally. 

The generous contributions made by the 
Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation in the 
initial rehabilitation and subsequent main- 
tenance and preservation of this building, 
the Second Bank of the United States, are 
deeply appreciated. The veterans of the 
Service tell me that it would have been dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for the Park Serv- 
ice to have preserved this building for the 
American people without the timely coop- 
eration of the foundation in 1939. 

And there is another fringe benefit to my 
work. The Park Service and organizations 
like yours so frequently are delving into our 
history and our heritage, and sometimes I 
have the chance to have some of the thrill 
of it rub off on me. Recently, I attended 
a National Parks Conference at Grand 
Canyon, and for two wonderful days, I could 
absorb the legends, the lore, the wonder of 
America, as I visited with the superintend- 
ents of battlefield parks of our Revolutionary 
and Civil Wars, of great national parks, and 
jewels of national monuments. These men 
were historians, naturalists, students, even 
poets, and the experience was rejuvenating. 

I’ve had an experience of uplift such as I 
had at the Grand Canyon in the exposure 
I've had to the life of the great adopted 
American whose memory you honor in your 
continued good works. A 

I confess that although I have waiked 
many times by his likeness, which hangs in 
the long hall which leads to the office of the 
Secretary of the Interior, I did not, until I 
began to prepare for this talk, know more 
than the name, and certainly not the re- 
markable conservation contribution, of this 
newspaperman, reyolutionary, patriot, ora- 
tor, U.S. Senator, Civil War general, scholar, 
musician, and pioneer in civil service re- 
form, who also served as Secretary of the In- 
terior. I take nothing from the luster of the 
memory of Gifford Pinchot when I say that 
Schurz, in my opinion, was as great. 

The wisdom of Carl Schurz in the re- 
sources field is as fresh as tomorrow, Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s recent message to Congress 
warned that our forest lands present the 
sharpest challenge to our foresight because 
we are using up our old growth timber at an 
alarming rate, and consumption will double 
in the next 40 years. 

Schurz put it this way in 1877: “The 
rapidity with which this country is being 
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stripped of its timber must alarm every 
thinking man.” 

Secretary of the Interior Udall organized 
a task force to study the distressing state of 
American Indian affairs. Back in the seven- 
ties, Secretary Schurz advised the President 
that “the general condition of our Indian 
affairs is by no means satisfactory.” And, he 
said later, “the Office of Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs is one of the most arduous places 
in the Government.” Amen to that. 

Today, Secretary Udall is pushing the most 
ambitious national park program since the 
National Park Service was founded 45 years 
ago. He is appealing for enough money to 
do the job. -Eighty-four years ago, Secre- 
tary Schurz was appealing for money enough 
to pay the salary of the first superintendent 
of the first park, Yellowstone. The super- 
intendent had been appointed but since Con- 
gress had made no appropriation to pay him, 
he was working for free. 

Schurz was concerned with the desert land 
laws and the problems of the arid Western 
States. I spent many hours this week work- 
ing with the Director of the Bureau of Land 
Management on proposed revisions and im- 
provements of these laws. 

This forthright and outspoken man, like 
an Ickes much later, could castigate the 
Congress for passing a bill he had opposed. 
He read them a lecture: “We are now rapidly 
approaching the day when the forests of this 
Country will no longer be sufficient to supply 
our home wants, and it is the highest time 
that the old notion that the timber on the 
public lands belongs to anybody and every- 
body, to be cut down and taken off at pleas- 
ure, should give way.” 

Action followed. He whipped up public 
opinion, and he stopped the export traffic in 
logs from the public lands by administrative 
action, continuing to apply the needle to 
Congress. “* * * I regret to say that in 
spite of the repeated recommendation of the 
Passage of a law to facilitate the prevention 
of the wasteful devastation of the public 
timber lands * * * almost all the legisla- 
tion that has been had upon this subject 
consisted in acts relieving those who had 
committed depredations in the past of their 
responsibility, and protecting them against 
the legal consequences of their trespasses,” 

He told Congress bluntly that it was fall- 
ing down on the job of protecting Yellow- 
stone. He reorganized the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. He told the white people in 
the West they had to stop stealing Indian 
land. And while he was busy going around 
the country creating enemies by the hun- 
dreds, he was in the first rank of the con- 
servation movement. “The waste and de- 
struction of the redwood (Sequoia semper- 
virens) and ‘big trees“ (Sequoia gigantia) 
of California have been, and continue to be, 
so great as to cause apprehension that these 
species of trees, the noblest and oldest in 
the world, will entirely disappear unless 
some measure be soon taken to preserve at 
least a portion of them,” he wrote, follow- 
ing his comments with specific recommenda- 
tion for Presidential action, 

Gifford Pinchot found inspiration in 
Schurz’ lonely battle, and gave him credit 
as the only Secretary of the Interior who 
had sensed the forest problem and tried 
to do anything about it. 

This is heady wine. It is a tonic to a 
bureaucrat buried in papers to find the is- 
sues stated with such clarity and brevity. 
His annual reports bear his mark, and 
each is only 50 or so pages in length. 

But I am indebted to my wife, the scholar 
in my family, for the inspiration to leave 
this exciting facet of his life in pursuit of 


This friendship must have been the rich- 
est experience of his life. It was a friend- 
ship based upon profound mutual respect; 
no fawning or cheap adulation marred it. 
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It was an active, give-and-take, useful 
friendship, 

Lincoln found in the fugitive German 
firebrand an entree to the German vote 
in the 1860 election. He discovered soon that 
the 31-year-old from Wisconsin was scholar, 
poet, and idea man, and then, as now, public 
figures were on the lookout for competent 
speech advisers. 

So Schurz was one of the inner circle in 
the drafting of the first inaugural; like an 
early version Harry Hopkins, within a few 
years he was on the stump himself. By the 
time the 1864 reelection campaign came 
round, the matured Schurz (by then 35, a 
major general in the Army and an ex-Min- 
ister to Spain) was doing an Ickes-type 
hatchet job on the Democrats and George 
McClellan in this very city. 

But let's return to the first inaugural, 
when the new administration was being 
formed. Schurz, like many campaign work- 
ers after a successful election, must have had 
a dual role in this process—to give his ad- 
vice on the deserving, the able, and the po- 
litically potent aspirants;- and to worry 
quietly about what was in the Chief's mind 
for him. 

Schurz wrote to his wife: “As I was leav- 
ing him after this long conversation (on the 
draft of the first inaugural) in which he ex- 
plained his opinions and plans with the 
greatest frankness, I told him I should ask 
his administration for a few offices for my 
friends.” He answered: “You write to me 
and you may be sure that I shall attend to 
everything you may ask for; and as for your 
own case, which you have not spoken of 
to me, I shall never forget you.” 

Lincoln expressed a distaste for the busi- 
nees of finding the right man for each job. 
On one occasion he said the process itself 
was like a landlord letting rooms in one 
part of the building, while a fire raged in 
the other part. At another time he said: “I 
have discovered a good way of providing 
Officers for this Government: put all the 
names of the applicants into one pepper 
box and all the offices into another, and then 
shake the two, and make appointments just 
as the names and offices happen to drop out 
together.” As to Schurz, it turned out that 
Mr. Lincoln had ideas different from the 
prevalent one that Carl would be just right 
for the Kingdom of Sardinia as Ambassador. 
Instead, he was offered the post of Minister 
to Spain. 

Like Adlai Stevenson, much later, he asked 
time to think; and then he accepted. But 
the intervening period of rumors and clear- 
ances were stormy. 

His case was argued up and down in the 
Cabinet, Seward declared that Schurz’s 
record in violent, insurrectionary, red-repub- 
lican movements in Germany in 1848 would 
be frowned on by the Spanish monarchy. 
Lincoln replied that Schurz would be dis- 
creet; it ought not to be held against the 
man that he had made efforts for liberty; 
and it might be well for European govern- 
ments to realize this. 

Schurz had the human touch, which re- 
quires a talent for making mistakes and 
changing opinions. He could and did bawl 


out the President of his country for not 


eradicating Democrats and replacing them 
with Republicans—yet he could, and did, 
become a leader in the reformation of the 
spoils system and the institution of the civil 
service merit system in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

-Tve said that Schurz took the stump in 
this city—his speech here reminds one of 
a later Secretary of Interior who mastered 
the high art of invective on a public plat- 
form, 

The country was in a divisive campaign, 
and McCietuan, a man for whom Schurz 
never had any use, was the Democratic nom- 
imee on a platform which called for a con- 
vention to restore the Union. MCCLELLAN 
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had ducked. that issue, and Schurz called 
him on it: “He ignored the platform and 
took the nomination, wrote a skillfully 
worded political letter showing that the art, 
How not to say it, can be brought to as high 
& degree of perfection as the art, How not 
to do it.” 

Schurz sounds like an early Alben Barkley 
when he sets out to remind his opponents 
of earlier administration of their party: Al- 
though Buchanan is dead and buried, those 
who indulged in the soothing delusion that 
such a man could leave no progeny, find 
themselves mistaken. Behold, a whole brood 
of young Buchanans has risen up and met in 
convention in Chicago. The laurels of their 
father do not let them sleep. I see again the 
cunning twinkle of the eye, I see the white 
necktie again; they try to adjust it like a 
halter around the throat of the Republic, to 
throttle her to death. Truly the sons are 
greater than the sire. For what he did, we 
may say he did as a weak old man, whose 
life had been spent in a constant exercise of 
his knee joints; and who, when the rebellion 
first raised its Gorgon-head, had neither the 
firmness of a patriot nor the courage of a 
traitor. But what they do, they do after 
thousands have stained battlefields of their 
country with precious blood, after the peo- 
ple have poured out money like water to save 
the Republic, when the hero of Vicksburg is 
thundering at the gates of Richmond, when 
our flag waves over Atlanta, and Victory is 
the cry.” 

It was Schurz who sald: “Our country, 
right or wrong. When right, to be kept 
right; when wrong, to be put right.” 

Later: 

“Ideals are like stars; you will not suc- 
ceed in touching them with your hands. 
But like the seafaring man on a desert of 
waters, you choose them as your guides, and 
following them you will reach your destiny.” 

The shaping of the statements, as well as 
the thought behind them, have the ring of 
Lincoln's prose. Some of his speeches were 
so markedly in Lincoln's flair, so Sandburg 
tells us, that it seems sure Lincoln wrote 
parts of them. 

Sandburg says that Carl Schurz's private 
letters held opinions about Lincoln that he 
could not fully and conveniently have given 
in his orations to the immense metropolitan 
audiences that heard him in the autumn of 
1864. To Theodor Petrash, a newly arrived 
emigrant, once a schooldays chum of Schurz 
in Germany, went a letter in 1864. “I wish 
to enlighten you on two other points. You 
are underrating the President. I grant that 
he lacks higher education and his manners 
are not in accord with European conceptions 
of the dignity of a chief magistrate. He is 
a well-developed child of nature and is not 
skilled in polite phrases and poses, But he 
is a man of profound feeling, correct and 
firm principles and incorruptible honesty. 
His motives are unquestionable, and he pos- 
sesses to a remarkable degree the character- 
istic, God-given trait of this people, sound 
common sense, Should you read his official 
documents and his political letters you 
would find this verified to a surprising 
extent.” 

At another time he said: 

“I will make a prophecy that may now 
sound peculiar. In 50 years, perhaps much 
sooner, Lincoln’s name will be inscribed close 
to W: m's on this American Republic's 
roll of honor, And there it will remain for 
all time. The children of those who perse- 
cute him now, will bless him.” 

Studying his life and times has been fas- 
cinating fun. I think he would enjoy the 
peculiar situation that now exists between 
your organization and the National Park 
Service. As I said before, without your 
timely cooperation in 1939, it would have 
been difficult for the Service to preserve this 
building. Your generous contributions in re- 
habilitating and then maintaining the 
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Second Bank of the United States made it 
Possible to save the place. Now we tell you 
that we appreciate it so much we are going 
to evict you. 

Naturally we are pleased to have his 
Memorial foundation working so harmoni- 
ously with our Park Service. And while this 
bullding is nearing the time when it will 
have to be deyoted wholly to public use, we 
are glad that it will be possible to accom- 
Modate your organization in other quarters 
in the park. 

We plan to restore, or recreate as authen- 
tically as possible, the entire row of houses 
on the north side of Walnut Street between 
Third and Fourth Streets. Your new home 
will be located there. It will be a strategic 
headquarters site from which to tell your 
Story and his story. 

The heart of old Philadelphia has the Na- 
tion's greatest concentration of physical re- 
minders of the story of independence and the 
establishment of the United States as a free 
country. 

Urban blight caused this neighborhood to 

erate, but the move to reclaim the area, 
launched by the Independence Hall Associa- 
tion under the leadership of Judge Edwin O. 
Lewis, [We are honored to have him here 
tonight.] has been gathering vigor. It is 
now one of the foremost historical projects in 
the country, representing a joint Federal, 
State, and community expenditure of perhaps 
$30 million 


As to the Federal part, we've been working, 
as you know. We will continue to work. 
We hope to put up a Visitor Center to guide 
Visitors from City Tavern to Carpenters’ Hall 
and finally to Independence Hall. 

The reconstruction of City Tavern, where 
Paul Revere brought the news of the closing 
Of the port of Boston, and where delegates 
to the First Continental Congress met to do 
their politicking, is vital to the interpreta- 

of the park story. 

Carl Schurz would have been delighted 
With City Tavern. Those men had faith and 

and high intelligence, They were 
in love with the words “Liberty” and Free- 
dom” and “Democracy.” And like him, they 
Were spoiling for a fight. 

Tve had a personal lift learning about Carl 
urg. As a tough-minded and dedicated 
Secretary of the Interior, he wrenched my 
Department off its old ways and set it mov- 
ahead on a path of . His lofty 
Sims in the park and recreation field are an 
inspiration today, when we have nearly run 
Out of time in which to save the wild and 
beautiful open spaces from the bulldozer, 
ce in sounding the alarm for the 
forest lands set off a clamor that 

finally resulted in corrective action. 

This German-born agitator was the essence 
Of Americanism, It is fitting that we pay 

ute to his memory tonight here at the 
place of America. We need to be re- 
ed of what he did and why. 


The Festering Finger of Fidel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,-May 22, 1961 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked permission to extend my remarks 
80 that I may place in the CONGRESSIONAL 

RD an editorial entitled The Fester- 
Finger of Fidel,“ which appeared in 
the Auburndale Star, of Auburndale, Fla. 

Editor John Lopp expresses his deep 
Concern that if Cuba remains in the 
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hands of Fidel Castro and the Commu- 
nists then “the sands of time will have 
all but run for a free Western World.” 
Mr. Lopp brings out facts which have 
not been readily available to the Ameri- 
can people, but facts which should be 
heeded. The editorial follows: 
THe FESTERING FINGER or FIDEL 
(By John D. Lopp) 

Sixty-some-odd years, a handful of wars 
and a lot of old-fashioned ideas and ideals 
have moved into the limbo since an Ameri- 
can ensign carried a message to Garcia and 
a mine went off under the hull of the old 
battleship Maine. 

There remain alive to tell of their ex- 
ploits only a few of the boys that battled 
thelr way through Cuban jungle and swamp- 
lands and charged up San Juan Hill despite 
dysentery caused by poorly pickled pork and 
contaminated drinking water, despite the 
sweat of subequatorial sun and winter issue 
uniforms and despite malaria and yellow 
jack and the hail of Spanish bullets. 

Now threescore years later, these United 
States are confronted with the necessity of 
another Cuban adventure. 

Pattern of action may be disclosed before 
this column appears in print—or perhaps, 
the administration will drag its heels hoping 
against hope that something less drastic 
than a blockade of the island—if not an 
actual invasion—will become possible. 

But one thing is almost certain. The 
United States cannot permit a Communist 
government supported, directed, and sup- 
plied by the connivers in the Kremlin to 
operate a scant 100 miles off the Florida 
coast. 

This is not the time for recriminations. 
Whatever blame there is—and there appears 
to be plenty for all to share—must now be 
forgotten as the United States extricates it- 
self from one of its most critical crises since 
the Russian bear turned red and learned to 
walk like a man. 

At the risk of precipitating world war III. 
at the peril of invoking a new Berlin block- 
ade combined with a renewal of conflict in 
Korea, a new attack on Matsu and Quemoy 
and brush wars around the globe, the United 
States must stamp out the newly created 
Communist center in the New World. 

And that will not be an easy task in 
a es if the rest of the world remains 
quiet. 

There are many facts that we as Amer- 
icans must recognize. f 

And in the opinion of this column the 
first and major fact is this. 

Castro’s triumph was not part of an eco- 
nomic revolution. Its goal was not the cre- 
ation of a more equitable economy for an 
oppressed and downtrodden people. 

The workers of Cuba were not serfs held 
in near bondage under an archaic feudal sys- 
tem. Cuba was not a backward nation with 
rich and powerful landowners exploiting the 
impoverished peasants. 

Neither was Cuba a land where foreign in- 
dustrialists grew fat and rich while op- 
Pressed workers lived in dire and repugnant 
poverty. 

That picture, painted d and after 
Castro's “ordeal in the 3 by do- 
gooder propagandists, followed to the letter 
the long existent Communist line. 
American reporter—either unintentionally, 
or with an affinity for the left—followed that 
line—just as they did when the Chinese 
Communists were gobbling up all of what 
was ancient Cathay. 

Back in the days of the Red Chinese con- 
quest the phrase “agrarian reform” was born. 
The Red Chinese were not “really Commu- 
nists,” the readers and listeners of this Na- 
tion were assured. They were, instead, gen- 
tle “agrarian reformers,” out to battle 
against the poverty and helplessness of the 
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poor coolies who pulled rickshaws by day and 
scrounged meager handfuls of rice for their 
daily subsistance. 

That same siren song was sung for Castro 
as he played “Robin Hood" in the mountains 
of Oriente and even after he seized power 
and began carving up the lands and nation- 
alizing the sugar mills and cane fields and oll 
refineries and all the other industries which 
in recent years had made Cuba the third 
richest and prosperous country in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, 

Readers in the United States hadn't been 
told that Cuba’s national income in 1957 
was a whopping $2,300 million, a figure sur- 
passed only by Brazil, Argentina, Mexico and 
Venezuela—all nations 10 times the size of 
Cuba. 

They were not told that the Cuban per 
capita income was $360 a year, or that that 
figure exceeded by almost 30 percent the 
average of Latin America and placed Cuba 
third in the hemisphere behind only the 
United States and Canada. 

Readers here were not told that Cuba had 
one radio for every five inhabitants and a 
television set for each 18 of its 6,674,601 
citizens, 

We in the States were not told that Cubans 
operated almost 175,000 automobiles, 55,000 
trucks and 5,000 buses or one automobile 
tor each 39 inhabitants. Argentina has one 
car for every 60 and Brazil one for every 158 
of its population. 

The record on telephones, miles of railway, 
electrical and gas consumption, refrigerators, 
oil usage and all the other yardsticks by 
which an economy of a nation is judged, are 
almost identical in their contrast. 

In 1958, Cuba's 38,000 industrial and farm 
centers employed 960,770 workers and an- 
other 250,000 found work in commercial cen- 
ters. The total value of Cuba’s industrial 
output in 1958 was more than 63 billion. 

But statistics grow boring and those al- 
ready quoted should serve their purpose in 
proving that Castro’s revolution was not 
economic. 

Instead, it was political, inspired by and 
directed by the Kremlin as a great experi- 
ment. 

If communism—under the guise of “agra- 
rian reform’—could triumph in wealthy, 
busy, well-fed, prosperous Cuba, the rest of 
Latin America would be a pushover. So rea- 
soned the Kremlin. 

And thus far that experiment has paid 

off, aided by those who have pictured the 
bearded butcher as a modern-day Robin 
Hood, purloining from the rich to give to 
the poor. 
If Cuba stays Communist—if Castro re- 
tains control of the bedeviled isle, or if oth- 
ers of his like are returned to power by a 
sudden coup of the military, or by the aid of 
American intervention—the sands of time 
will have all but run for a free Western 
World. 

From the Cuban beachhead, the Kremlin 
connivers stand where the Conquistadores of 
old once stood, with the whole of the south- 
ern continent before them ready for ex- 
ploitation. 

If the United States moves—and in the 
opinion of this column that move will come 
quickly—Communists around the world will 
raise the cry of Yankee Imperialism. 

This column says let them raise it. 

And then let's answer that Communist 
canard with facts and figures, 

In 1939 American interests owned more 
than 60 sugar mills in Cuba, producing 55 
percent of the islands output. Cubans that 
year controlled 56 mills. 

In 1958, just before Castro, there were only 
36 American-owned sugar mills representing 
a meager 36.6 percent of the output as com- 
pared to the 121 mills controlled by Cubans, 
with a production of 62.13 percent. 

In 1939 American investments in Cuba 
amounted to $1,660,555,000, Twenty-eight 
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years later those investments had dropped to 
approximately $800 million. 

On the basis of the total Cuban industrial 
investment, valued at more than $3 billions 
in 1958, the total of U.S. holdings in the is- 
land represented a minute 20 percent of the 
overall figure. 

Adlai Stevenson might well ask the clam- 
oring Communists of the United Nations if 
a nation would be imperialistic if it were to 
consider a war that would cost millions dally 
to protect an infinitesimal $800 million in- 
vestment. 

Those figures alone should prove that the 
United States, when it acts, is not playing at 
Yankee imperialism. 

Neither is it indulging in an orgy of 
American idealism. 

Any action contemplated, or taken, will 
result from hardheaded Yankee realism. 

The United States cannot long exist as a 
bulwark of freedom, with a festering Com- 
munist hangnail pointing directly at the 
Florida coastline, a finger that threatens 
all of the Americas from the Bering Sea to 
Tierra del Fuego. 


What Will the Harvest Be? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Record, I am pleased to include a let- 
ter to me under date of April 27, from a 
typical, good American farm wife, Mrs. 
Jack W. Hester, of Honey Creek, Iowa, 
who speaks for herself and her husband, 
along with my letter in part to them ask- 
ing their permission to have their letter 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and their reply. 

Mr. Speaker, the letter to me dated 
April 27 sets out in plain, scholarly, un- 
derstandable language the position which 
these good, hard-working American 
farmers fear they will experience in com- 
plying with the 1961 feed grain law. Of 
course, thousands of our farmers are in 
the same category with the Hesters, who 
it appears have no choice but to sign up, 
or else. The letters follow: 

Honey CREEK, Iowa, April 27, 1961. 

Dear MR. Jensen: For several years now we 
have been asked to write our President and 
Congressmen, how we feel about different 
Government legislation. Little attention 
did we give to it until the last couple years, 
when the agricultural controversy got to 
the place it is making even more satisfied 
farmers feel poverty stricken. 

Jack and I are 32 and 28 years, respectively. 
We have four children ranging from 7 years 
to 3 months. We live on a rented 173 acres 
which has both bottom and hills. With lots 
of work and modern farming practices we 
have averaged over 80 bushel an acre corn. 
We aren't specializing, but milk cows, sell 
some eggs, and our main source of income 
is hogs. 

We would like to point out we started 
farming in 1953, with a Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration loan, We are not debt free, but 
feel we have gained a lot not only in ma- 
terial assets, but in doing what we enjoy. 

Please don't get the idea we feel we've 
reached our goal, as we're working toward 
the day we can buy the land we now rent. 
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If we can accomplish this and raise our fam- 
ily with hopes of college for them, we don't 
feel we have room to complain. We feel we 
can reach this goal without the Federal Gov- 
“ernment giving it to us. 

We do not like the present farm plan, 
but what choice is there when the landlady 
has to seal her corn. The corn program 
came out saying to put 20 percent and 40 
percent in diverted acres. You would receive 
50 percent of your average yield on first 20 
percent. When we received our papers, we 
got a 65 bushel average yield. Where did 
our other 15 bushels go? 

The television program out of Ames on 
the farm plan said the main purpose of the 
program was to increase farm income. Does 
this mean the farmer with the initiative to 
improve his farming practices takes the pen- 
alty for someone who doesn't try? Was it 
just a snow job for farmers, figuring they 
wouldn't know any better? 

As far as the soybean support price is con- 
cerned, more people will raise them. Then 
another excess crop. We have always sold 
them for more than support prices. After 
sie is there going to be complete control, 
too 

We are definitely against the Government 
controlling everything as suggested by the 
long-range farm plan, What initiative (the 
one pong our country boasts about) will 
be left if tverything goes to bushel, pound, 
etc., measurements? The Government telling 
us to raise so much and no more. 

We believe our country is the best, but the 
only difference in this policy and the Rus- 
sian is they are told to raise more and we 
will be told exactly how much less to raise. 
Elther way the Government takes over. 

What do we have left to work for if the 
Government tells us what we can do? Then 
they take care of us through old age with 
social security and medical aid. At this 
rate all we got left is to say we'll be glad 
when we're 65 years, as so many are saying. 
Of course, someone is going to have to pay 
for all these so-called benefits. There are 
some people you can give everything and 
still they want more. 

We realize the surplus problem is bad and 
something has to be done. We believe in the 
soil bank, with high enough rates, based 
fairly, and used to get rid of the surplus is 
still the solution. With high enough pay- 
ments and lower prices why wouldn't farm- 
ers be better. off cooperating? Using this 
system until the surplus is gone. Then give 
it a chance to take care of itself. 

Have been reading where Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman is overjoyed with the 
sign up on the present plan. I do hope he 
realizes there are a lot of us that had little 
choice, 

Would like to thank you for your time 
taken to read this. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack W. HESTER. 
May 11, 1961. 

Deak Mr. AND Mas. Hester: Your letter 
to me about the feed grain law for the 1961 
crop year is the best I have received in that 
you explain in more detall the effect which 
the law will have on your income, etc. 

Therefore, I feel your letter deserves the 
wide publicity it would receive by having it 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Please know I would not have your letter 
made a part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
which is mailed each day to over 68,000 peo- 
ple in the United States, without your ap- 
proval. May I have your approval to do so? 

Sincerely yours, 
Ben F. JENSEN, 

Member of Congress, Seventh Iowa District. 

May 16, 1961. 

Dran MR. Jensen: In regard to your letter 
of May 11, we'd be honored to have our letter 
printed in any publication. 


May 22 


We feel very proud and happy to find out 
that an individual still has a chance to be 
heard in our great country. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack W. HESTER. 


Success Story of the A-G Cooperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the A-G Cooperative at Arca- 
dia, Wis., has made great progress dur- 
ing a time when many small agricul- 
tural industries have suffered financial 
reverses. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include in the 
Recorp an article from the Buffalo 
County Journal, Alma, Wis., that details 
the success story of this farmer coopera- 
tive: 3 

Darry Co-or MEETS CHALLENGE 


Here’s the success story of a local farmer 
cooperative that made good during dificult 
times. 

The A-G Cooperative of Arcadia, Wis., 
organized in 1924 as a merger of two small 
creameries, has been studied by farm econ- 
omists Henry H. Bakken and Luis Mejia- 
Mattei of the University of Wisconsin. 

They were interested in this cooperative 
because it has made big strides forward dur- 
ing the last 10 years while many small agri- 
cultural industries and businesses have un- 
dergone financial adjustments and slowups. 

The farm economists point to the growth 
in size and importance of the A-G Cooper- 
ative, especially during the last 10 years, as 
a result of the co-op’s efforts at integration 
and diversification of its activities and its 
willingness to take on new enterprises. 

For instance the co-op launched a large 
scale integrated broiler operation early in 
1951. First the cooperative installed facili- 
ties for hatching chicks and distributing 
feed and other supplies. Later facilities for 
processing broilers we also developed. It 
now also runs two feed mills. 

As a result of this expansion, some farmer- 
members in the community are specializing 
in the production of eggs for hatching pur- 
poses. Others are raising broilers or supply- 
ing grain for milling. 

In the broiler setup farmers receive sup- 
plies from the association on a credit basis 
and pay for them with their products. The 
association exerts some control over the ac- 
tivities at all stages of broiler production, 
but the farmer-members in turn have con- 
trol of the association by means of their 
votes. This makes for an effective and yet 
flexible balance, the economists say. 

Bakken and Meja-Mattel say the coop- 
erative has proved its success by growth in 
output and higher than average returns to 
the members. The cooperative processed 
more than 24 million pounds of broilers from 
1957 to 1959. That represents one-eighth 
of the total output of commercial broilers in 
the State. When patronage refunds are con- 
sidered, the price received by the broiler 
growers have also been substantially higher 
than the average for the State. 

Another move toward vertical integration 
during the last 10 years has been a tie-in 
with Dried Milk Products Cooperative at 
Eau Claire, mow remamed Dairy Maid Prod- 
ucts Cooperative. Dairy Maid Products is à 
federated association of dairy plants through 
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which A-G Cooperative can market much of 
its output of dried milk and part of its but- 
ter production. 

The expanded business interests and new 
markets raised the total sales volume of the 
A-G Cooperative to more than $8 million in 
1959. 

A-G employs more than 140 persons and 
gives part-time work to about 60 more. 
More than half the cooperative's income is 
still from the processing and sale of dairy 
products. But the other operations help 
avoid periods of slowdown and layoff when 
dairy products drop in price. 


A Decade of Army Experience Under the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIPORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the April issue of the Federal 
Bar News, the monthly magazine of the 
Federal Bar Association, carries a 
thought-provoking article concerning a 
report recently issued by an ad hoc com- 
mittee which studied the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice in the light of the 
1961 needs of the Army, The committee 
was appointed by former Secretary of 
the Army Wilber M. Brucker. 

The article was written by Capt. 
Julian B. Garrick, Jr., JAGC, USA, and 
Ist Lt. Francis J. Larkin, JAGC, USAR, 
both of whom are now assigned to the 
Army Judge Advocate General's Office in 
the Pentagon. The Judge Advocate 
General, Maj. Gen. Charles L. Decker, 
USA, was a member of the ad hoc com- 
mittee, as was my distinguished con- 
Stituent, Maj. Gen. George W. Hick- 
man, Jr., USA, retired, former Judge 
Advocate General of the Army, who now 
is professor of law at the University of 
San Diego. 

Through the courtesy of the editor of 
the Federal Bar News, Mr. Marion 
Edwyn Harrison, himself the author of 
several articles on administrative and 
Military law, include, under unanimous 
consent, article in the Appendix of the 
Recor as a portion of my remarks: 

(The editors of the Federal Bar News 
congratulate Captain Carrick and Lieutenant 
Larkin upon writing and making avallable to 
the News as a “scoop” the following discus- 
sion of a very important report of interest to 
all military lawyers. The following views 
are, of course, those of the cocditors.) 

A DECADE or ARMY EXPERIENCE UNDER THE 
Unmona Cope or MILITARY JUSTICE 
(By Francis J. Larkin and 
Julian B. Carrick, Jr.) 

On May 31, 1951, with the enactment of 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice, there 
came to pass the most significant milestone 
in the history of American military justice. 
The Uniform Code, in addition to consoli- 
dating the disciplinary law of all the services, 
made sweeping and elaborate changes in trial 
and appellate procedures as well as material 
changes in substantive law. It was widely 
halled as bringing meaningful improvements 
to the field of military justice. 

The first decade of administering military 
justice under this system is now drawing to 
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a close. However, despite the wealth of pub- 
licity accorded the uniform code, until the 
later part of 1959 no service had attempted 
a truly comprehensive survey of its effective- 
ness in operation. As experience frequently 
illumes pitfalls in the most seemingly perfect 
precept, and as changes in internatonal con- 
ditons during the past decade have produced 
a significant shift of emphasis in nearly all 
aspects of American defense policy and de- 
fense planning—a shift whose defiecting 
considerations ought assuredly be assimi- 
lated in any effective and equitable system of 
military Justice—a survey of the efective- 
ness of the uniform code appeared both de- 
sirable and necessary. 
CHANGE IN TACTICAL CONCEPTS 

The provisions of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice were enacted against the 
tactical background and military experience 
of World War II. There the accent was on 
massive, comparatively stationary armies 
which fought a particular battle within the 
relatively narrow confines of a specific geo- 
graphic area. In this type of battle, the 
forward element of the unit was rarely sig- 
nificantly separated from its immediate 
headquarters for any extended period of time. 
Currently, however, military tacticians uni- 
versally predict that the battlefield of the 
future will undoubtedly extend over a vast 
area—an area occupied by widely dispersed 
groups which, although relatively small in 
size, will have at their disposal firepower, 
modes of transportation, and independence 
of action on a scale undreamt of a decade 
ago. Any future war, whether limited or 
global in nature, must place a conspicuous 
emphasis on the necessity for independence 
of action and a concomitant emphasis on 
complete tactical and administrative in- 
tegrity within the smaller unit. An effective 
system of military justice, capable of func- 
tioning in war or peace, must assuredly ac- 
cord due emphasis to these and other 
relevant nonlegal considerations. For to be 
effective, criminal law and procedure must 
accurately reflect the underlying conceptions 
of the social system with which it is con- 
nected and from whose total environment it 
cannot be split without being mutilated. 

APPOINTMENT OF AD HOC COMMITTEE 

Thus, convinced that sufficient time had 
elapsed to provide a broad range of experi- 
ence and judicial action under the code, in 
October of 1959, former Secretary of the 
Army Wilber M. Brucker appointed an ad 
hoc committee of nine general Army officers 
to undertake a searching study of the effec- 
tiveness and operation of the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice and its bearing on good 
order and discipline within the Army. The 
committee was directed to survey and ana- 
lyze any inequities or injustices to individ- 
uals or the Government resulting from the 
practical application of the code and the 
Judicial decisions stemming therefrom. It 
was further directed to inquire into any im- 
provements that should be made in the 


administration of justice, by legislation or 


otherwise. 

Lt. Gen. (now Gen.) Herbert B. Powell, 
then commanding general of Continental 
Army Command, served as president of this 
committee. The committee members each 
had a wide variety of Army experience. All 
had commanded troops; all but one had been 
either a commander authorized to appoint 
general courts-martial under the Uniform 
Code or had served as the chief legal ad- 
viser for such a commander, 

The committee's first concern was to ob- 
tain the widest and most representative sam- 
pling of the Code’s impact on the Army Es- 
tablishment from those persons intimately 
concerned with its day-to-day workings. In 
short, the committee sought to assess the 
effectiveness of the Code in terms of its 
impact on persons and not merely through 
an examination of its provisions. To this 
end, all of the 96 commanders who exercise 
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general courts-martial jurisdiction in the 
Army were asked to answer specific questions 
calculated to measure the effectiveness and 
equity of the Code. Moreover, the Adjutant 
General, under the guidance of the commit- 
tee, undertook a comprehensive survey of 
the opinions of a wide range of battle group, 
battalion and company or battery command- 
ers. Further, some 2.000 enlisted men, of 
varying grades and experience, were also 
asked to answer specifically devised ques- 
tionnaires on the Code's impact on the en- 
Usted ranks, Finally, the Judge Advocate 
General obtained the views of a cross section 
of more than 200 judge advocates, including 
some 50 judge advocates particularly select- 
ed because of extensive experience as defense 
counsel. All of the surveys were oriented 
toward measuring the effectiveness of the 
Code in terms of four basic criteria which 
the committee had initially determined must 
exist in any truly effective system of mili- 
tary justice. These criteria were: 

1. Does the code aid the commander in 
directing his unit toward success in peace 
or war? 

2. Does it emphasize the rehabilitation of 
offenders into effective soldiers? 

3. It is an effective means of disposing 
of criminal charges? 

4. Is it accepted as fair and equitable? 

While this survey was proceeding, the 
committee drew on extensive professional 
assistance to review the evolution of the 
code and the manner in which it had been 
interpreted and applied. 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


After 3 months of intensive hearings and 
investigation the committee submitted its 
findings and recommendations which have 
recently been made public. The committee 
found that while, on the whole, the code 
had demonstrated certain advantages over 
prior systems of military justice, there was 
a very real necessity for changes of consid- 
erable sweep and scope as well as material 
conceptual modifications. It found not only 
that these changes are needed under the 
conditions obtaining in the world today, 
but, more importantly, that the need would 
become acute if the system were to operate 
practically and effectively under combat 
conditions. 

TOO FREQUENT RECOURSE TO COURTS-MARTIAL 

One of the most significant of all the 
committee’s findings was that commanders 
of individual units did not possess sufficient 
authority to correct soldiers without resort 
to trial by courts-martial. Indeed the most 
frequently recurring complaint was the nar- 
row limitations on nonjudicial or company 
punishment under article 15. The principal 
basis for dissatisfaction was that the action 
which a commander can take to correct a 
minor offender is in many instances inade- 
quate or inappropriate. As a result, offend- 
ers were frequently tried by courts-martial 
for relatively minor offenses, and if found 
guilty, would thereafter bear the onus of 
a criminal conviction. Because of their 
limited nonjudicial punishment power, com- 
manders have utilized this power far less 
frequently than was anticipated when the 
code was adopted. 

A THREE-TIERED SYSTEM OF COURTS 

The Army has a three-tiered system of 
courts: (1) A summary court-martial which 
is a one-officer court with jurisdiction to im- 
pose a partial forfeiture of 1 month's pay 
and up to 1 month’s confinement; (2) a spe- 
cial court-martial, composed of at least three 
members and counsel for both sides, which 
can impose a partial forfeiture of 6 months’ 
pay and confinement for 6 months; and (3) 
the general court-martial, composed of at 
least five members, a law officer (trial judge), 
and service-lawyer counsel for both sides, 
which can impose any punishment author- 
ized by the code, including punitive dis- 
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charge and death. The committee found 
that, in the main, the offendess coming be- 
fore general courts-martial had committed 
a criminal offense whose seriousness indi- 
cated that the offender was beyond the re- 
habilitation resources and ability of local 
unit commanders; while, on the other hand, 
the offender who comes before summary 
and special courts is a soldier in whom the 
local commander sees a definite and immedi- 
ate rehabilitation potential. 

It was felt that in these situations the 
present system, emphasizing conviction and 
sentence, was not in the best interests of 
the accused. Conviction by a court-martial 
creates a criminal record which, upon the 
soldier's return to civilian life, is a serious 
handicap. 

This result assuredly need not and should 
not be, particularly if it is conceded that 
but for the narrow limitations and inflexi- 
bility of article 15 punishment,.a great many 
cases which are tried by special and summary 
courts would be regarded not as matters for 
criminal courts but as matters for correction 
by acommander. Civilian experience affords 
a happy analogy to a more enlightened treat- 
ment of this class of offenses. Under civilian 
systems, juvenile offenders ordinarily are not 
dealt with as criminals. Instead, the cir- 
cumstances of offenses are investigated by 
case workers attached to the court, and the 
judge deals directly with the offender and 
his parents. The objective of these pro- 
cedures is to foster in the young offender the 
awareness of the unacceptability of certain 
behavior and to inculcate in him a desire 
to conform to the standards of society—not 
to label him a convicted criminal. In phi- 
losophy and procedure, modern civilian 
treatment of youthful offenders resembles 
nonjudicial punishment by a military com- 
mander. 

COMMANDER'S CORRECTIVE ACTION 

Indeed, it is undoubtedly more accurate to 
refer to nonjudicial punishment as com- 
mander’s corrective action. Before taking 
action against an offender the commander 
advises him that he may demand trial by 
court-martial in lieu of action by the com- 
mander. If the soldier has actually com- 
mitted an offense, he will usually accept the 
corrective measures prescribed by his com- 
mander rather than request a trial. As long 
as the correction is generally accepted as 
commensurate to the offense, the probabili- 
ties are that it will be effective. The offender 
will feel that he has been fairly treated, and 
his fellow soldiers will recognize the trans- 
gression did not go unpunished. Most sig- 
nificantly, while the action will have a 
salutary effect upon the individual and on 
unit discipline, the offender will bear no 
stigma of criminal conviction. 

The committee found that the necessity of 
referring the great majority of disciplinary 
problems to a summary or special court- 
martial underscored another infelicity in the 
present system. It is mischief which derives 
in part from the very conceptual basis of the 
tripartite codal classification of courts- 
martial and, in part, from judicial inter- 
pretations which have construed the legal 
radiations therefrom. It may be said that 
the general orientation of the uniform code 
emphasized the fact that nonlawyer aegis of 
general courts-martial belonged to a former 
day. Thus the code provided that a law 
officer, a lawyer certified by the Judge Advo- 
cate General as competent to perform such 
duties, must serve on every general court- 
martial. This,officer has been said to occupy 
a position roughly equivalent to that of a 
Federal district court Judge. In addition, in 
general courts-martial, counsel for both the 
accused and the Government must be officers 
who are lawyers. In short, the general court- 
martial, as well befits a tribunal exercising 
jurisdiction over serious offenses and capa- 
die cf imposing stringent sentences, is amply 
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supervised and administered by 
trained personnel. 

However, as previously noted, Congress 
did not stop when it created the general 
court; it also created special and summary 
courts-martial for less serious offenses. 
With respect to these latter tribunals, 
however, theré was no requirement that 
they be supervised by lawyers at the trial 
level or that counsel for the accused or 
Government be attorneys. 

While the Congress thus drew a concep- 
tual dichotomy between the lawyer-oriented 
general courts-martial and the lay- oriented 
special and summary tribunals, it made no 
distinction between these three forums in 
terms of the standards and rules to be ap- 


legally 


"plied. Thus, in the beginning, even under 


the code, the day to day administration of 
military justice in inferior courts continued 
to depend on the rules and regulations em- 
bodied in the Manual for Courts-Martial, 
Article 67 of the code, however, also estab- 
lished the U.S. Court of Military Appeals, 
composed of three civilian judges. This tri- 
bunal reviews all cases in which the sen- 
tence extends to death or affects a general 
or flag officer, cases forwarded for its review 
by the Judge Advocate General and cases 
in which, on petition of the accused, it 
has granted review. 

Since its establishment, the Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals has continually asserted a pre- 
rogative to develop military law through the 
decisional process and to hold these deci- 
sions paramount to any contrary presiden- 
tial regulations expressed in the manual. 
Moreover, gradually, the court's tendency 
has been to exact from courts-martial of 
lesser jurisdiction full compliance with all 
codal standards. The impact of this pro- 
clivity is being felt increasingly in the case 
of the special court-martial. Here the lay- 
man president must not only instruct the 
members of the court on such items as the 
elements of the offense charged, presumption 
of innocence, rule of reasonable doubt and 
burdens of proof, but also, when raised by 
the evidence, to instruct on such complex 
legal matters as affirmative defenses, lesser 
included offenses, insanity, capacity to en- 
tertain specific intent, and many others. In 
essence, he must give the same instruc- 
tions concerning relevant legal principles 
as those which are given by a qualified pro- 
fessional law officer in a general court or an 
experienced civilian trial judge in a criminal 
ease. To compound this almost quixotic 
situation, in 1957 the court ruled that the 
Manual for Courts-Martial—which had been 
designed to assist the lay-officer in the per- 
formance of his military justice dutles— 
could no longer be used by court members 
other than the president during a special 
court-martial, thereby severely restricting the 
access of the members to their traditional 
procedural and legal guide. In an atmos- 
phere where nonlawyer personnel are con- 
strained to play the part of lawyers but their 
guidebook is taken from them it is not sur- 
prising that congeniality to confusion and 
the commission of error abide. 

RELUCTANCE TO CONVENE SPECIAL COURTS 

From the viewpoint of the smaller tactical 
unit and because of this situation, the com- 
mittee found that battalion and battlegroup 
commanders were either unable or reluctant 
to convene special courts-martial with the 
Officers available in their units. They have 
felt it increasingly necessary to refer their 
disciplinary problems to higher headquar- 
ters where legal expertise is available. De- 
centralized operation has become difficult. 
This result, perforce, derogates the effective- 
ness of the subordinate unit commander as 
a leader, and is antithetical to a concept of 
self-sufficiency and integrity within the in- 
dividual unit—the oft-cited sine qua non of 
any future combat operations. 
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ELIMINATE SUMMARY AND SPECIAL COURTS 


To improve the situation the committee 
recommended a basic conceptual change 
aimed at eliminating the summary and spe- 
cial courts-martial and granting command- 
ers additional power to correct members of 
their command without resort to courts- 
martial. It would be the commander's 
responsibility to determine whether an 
offender represents a disciplinary problem 
which he has the means to dispose of, or 
whether his case is of sufficient gravity to 
forward to a general court-martial as a seri- 
ous criminal charge. Company and batter 
commanders would be authorized to pre- 
scribe loss of pay or restraint for short 
periods, commensurate with the sentence of 
the present summary court. Older and 
more experienced commanders of larger 
units would possess graduated powers to im- 
pose sanctions roughly equivalent to the 
average sentence actually served. under a 
sentence by a special court-martial. The 
graduated powers of commanders would per- 
mit them to achieve a requisite disciplinary 
effect without using criminal processes. 

Of course, provision is made for.any ac- 
cused to decline the commander's corrective 
action and to elect trial by court-martial. 
Moreover, the person who accepts the com- 
mander's correction would have a right to 
appeal to the next higher commander con- 
cerning the appropriateness of the corrective 
measure taken. 

It was the committee’s feeling that such a 
change would have three predictable and 
salutary effects. It would Increase the sense 
of personal responsibility and awareness 
which a commander should feel in the disci- 
pline and welfare of his unit. It would fos- 
ter discipline through correction which was 
prompt and predicated on a soldier’s volun- 
tarily accepting it in preference to being 
tried by court-martial. Finally, but most 
significantly, the lasting effects of a crimi- 
nal conviction would be avoided. 

Fundamental to the committee’s forego- 
ing recommendations was the premise that 
only a general court-martial, with its per- 
vasive legal panoply, could competently func- 
tion as a tribunal equipped to follow the 
constantly changing twists and turns of 
criminal law and impose criminal convic- 
tions as sanctions, Nonetheless, while es- 
pousing this principle, the committee found 
that certain modifications would greatly 
improve the effectiveness of the general 
court as an instrument of swift and sure jus- 
tice. Again, this need for modification has 
stemmed from the fact that certain of the 
procedures in the code have proved to be 
unnecessarily cumbersome, while other re- 
finements, introduced by judicial interpre- 
tation, have tended to dilute its efficiency in 
support of military operations. 

Two committee proposals designed to sim- 
plify the proceedings before a general court- 
martial follow. 

Under the present code, a general court- 
martial does not come into being until the 
members of the court (the jury) are pres- 
ent, subjected to challenge and sword. The 
members must stand by while the law officer 
disposes of preliminary motions and other 
interlocutory matters that arise during the 
trial. The committee discovered that an in- 
ordinate loss of man-hours resulted from 
this procedure. It concluded that this situ- 
ation could be remedied by an expanded and 
more effective use of the law officer. It pro- 
posed that the law officer, without convening ' 
the members of the court, be permitted to 
conduct preliminary hearings on all exclu- 
sively legal questions. Under the proposed 
procedure, such a matter as ruling on a re- 
quest for the attendance of a witness located 
at considerable distance from the site of the 
trial would be determined before the actual 
convening of the court. In addition to the 
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man-hours thus saved, it was felt that the 
members—the fact finders—would be better 
able to determine guilt or innocence on the 
basis of a cogently integrated development 
of competent evidence, devoid of the dis- 
tracting interruptions that now arise be- 
Cause of arguments on such legalities as the 
admissibility of documents and arguments 
on motions. 
TRIAL BY LAW OFFICER ALONE 


The committee also recommended that 
upon the express request of an accused, 
Approved by the convening authority, a trial 
by general court-martial could be conducted 
by the law officer alone, without any mem- 
bers on the court. This proposal not only 
adopts the familiar civilian practice of al- 
lowing a criminal defendant to waive trial 
by jury, but it results in freeing at least five 
Officers, usually senior grade, for military 
duties—another gain in the Army's contin- 
ual struggle to use its manpower efficiently. 
DESIRABILITY OF INDETERMINATE SENTENCE 

In their consideration of the question 
of sentences, the committee discovered that 
while courts-martial announce sentences to 
Confinement in terms of fixed periods, as 
long as the offender remains under military 
Control, these sentences are, in effect, inde- 
terminate in nature. It was recommended 
that sentences, as announced, henceforth 
indicate this indeterminate nature as an 
Added incentive to foster individual rehabili- 
tation. This opportunity is perhaps more 
Appealing to the military prisoner than it 
is to his civilian counterpart, since the 
restored soldier has guaranteed gainful em- 
Ployment awaiting him, whereas the civil- 
fan's employment future is likely to be 
fraught with difficulty because of his crimi- 
Nal record. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A SENTENCE CONTROL 

BOARD 


To take full advantage of the indetermi- 
nate sentence program, the committee rec- 
ommended the establishment of a sentence 
Control board to administer all aspects of 
the disposition of prisoners serving an inde- 

te sentence to confinement. Under 
Present practice, the functions essential to 
the effective operation of an indeterminate 
Sentence system are divided between boards 
Of review, appellate bodies which consider 
Not only the legality of court-martial pro- 
Ceedings but also the appropriateness of the 
Sentence, and the Secretary of the Army, 
Who has the power to remit or suspend 
the sentence and restore the offender to 
duty. The sentence control board would 
bring together in one body, direction of 
all activities essential to an efficient and 
equitable sentence and rehabilitation sys- 
tem. The board would have authority to 
Suspend or remit sentences, power to grant 
Parole or to give an unconditional release 
trom confinement, power to effect the return 
ot demonstrably worthy individuals to mili- 
tary service, and the authority to substitute 
an administrative form of discharge for an 
Unexecuted punitive . Finally, it 
Was recommended that in exceptionally meri- 
torious cases when the board restores a sol- 
dier to duty, it could also provide for the 
eradication of the record of the conviction 
from the record of the soldier after an ap- 
Propriate period of exemplary performance 
of duty. 

THE COURT OF MILITARY APPEALS 

Undoubtedly, one of the most arresting 
Provisions of the Uniform Code was the 
creation of the Court of Military Appeals as 

Supreme court of the military. During 
its 9 years of existence, the court has created 
a body of military law of uncommon excel- 
lence. However, it was found that in two 
Principal areas, the decisional pattern of 
court opinions does not harmonize with the 
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societal texture of the military community. 
The first of these areas relates to the tend- 
ency on the part of the court to place a 
sometimes impermissive emphasis on ci- 
vilian rules of practice, without according 
due welght to the peculiar exigencies of 
military service. As an illustrative example, 
recently the court, in reversing a conviction 
for usury in violation of article 134, the so- 
called general article, held “since military 
law in general, and Army regulations in par- 
ticular provide no legal rate of interest, the 
exaction of any given rate (in the case at 
bar, 100 percent per month) cannot be de- 
scribed as Illegal and therefore, usurious. 
The interest alleged * * * may indeed be 
unconscionable but it is not unlawful.” 
This decision has the practical effect of con- 
doning a practice that has been prohibited 
by the military services since before the 
War of 1812. On the procedural side, the 
Army is now faced with serious problems in 
the trial of cases because of a decision of the 
court which precludes use of testimony ob- 
tained through the use of written interroga- 
tories not obtained in the presence of the 
accused. To illustrate, a far too frequently 
occurring offense, both in military and ci- 
villian life, is that of writing bad checks. 
Where a serviceman stationed overseas draws 
such an instrument on a stateside bank it is 
now necessary to send the witness having 
knowledge of the status of his account over- 
seas for the purpose of giving testimony, to 
return the accused to the States so that he 
may be present at the taking of the deposi- 
tion of this witness, or, as the least favor- 
able but most practical alternative, dismiss 
the charges. The committee felt that these 
and similar decisions were not conducive to 
the maintenance of effective discipline in 
the service. 

The second generic area of the court’s 
decisions which concerned the committee 
involved that tribunal's pronounced ten- 
ency to downgrade the standing of the 
Manual for Courts-Martial, a presidential 
regulation, and, in effect, to declare that 
many provisions of the Manual are invalid 
exercises of the President's authority as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces. 
This tendency has been particularly marked 
in the sentence and punishment area but it 
has extended to many other fields. The com- 
mittee found it absolutely essential to the 
maintenance of discipline and good order 
that the court not interfere with the Presi- 
dent’s constitutional and statutory power to 
state authoritatively general policies govern- 
ing extent of military ties, customs of 
the service, minimal standards of conduct 
for particular grades and, in general, to 
promulgate rules essential to the mainte- 
nance of discipline in a fighting force as 
distinguished from a civilian community. 
The committee called for a legislative re- 
affirmation of the traditionally accepted 
power of the President in this area. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it should be noted that 
while the committee's findings are based 
solely on Army experience, the principles 
underlying the recommended changes—fair- 
ness, simplicity, decentralization and sta- 
bility—are no less relevant and no less vital 
to the other services. The fact that the 
first decade of experience under the uniform 
code disclosed imperfections is not at all 
discouraging. Such was to be expected. As 
Dr. Alfred North Whitehead, noted philos- 
opher and mathematician, has stated while 
speaking in a scientific context: “When we 
survey the history of thought, and likewise 
the history of practice, we find that one idea 
after another is tried out, its limitations 
defined, and its core of truth elicited * . 
The proper test is not that of finality, but 


of progress.” 
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A Peace Corps Critic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, without 
coming to the Congress with a request 
for authorization and the funds to or- 
ganize a Peace Corps, the President with 
eharacteristic impetuous vigor turned 
this meritorious sounding idea over to 
his brother-in-law to initiate. 

T said at the time if I were a univer- 
sity student I would embrace the idea, 
but if I were the parent of such a stu- 
dent, I would have misgivings. But in 
any event, as I said, it was my belief that 
the President should have set guidelines 
and spelled out the objectives and de- 
tails of the Peace Corps plan to the Con- 
gress and the American people before 
the project was started. 

At first blush, there was rapturous en- 
thusiasm over the program. Only a few 
politicians and members of the press 
failed to respond favorably. One or two 
articles appeared referring to the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade in the year 1212 when 
30,000 innocent children marched 
through Europe singing hymns headed 
for the Holy Land to rescue the true 
cross from the infidels. The history of 
their failure and tragic results, it was 
implied, might be repeated. 

Generally, however, in the face of the 
popular wave of endorsements which 
were given the idea of a modern Peace 
Corps, doubting Thomases kept their 
views off the record or to themselves. 

One such doubter has spoken out. Of 
course, he is not a politician and is will- 
ing to express himself regardless of pub- 
lic opinion. The views of this individ- 
ual are described in the following news 
article which was printed in the May 15, 
1961, issue of the Seattle Times. I sug- 
gest members of the committees having 
jurisdiction over foreign affairs read it: 

Peace CORPS VIEWED AS BOOMERANG 

President Kennedy’s Peace Corps is likely 
to prove a boomerang in the US. efforts to 
win friends, in the opinion of a ship-line 
executive who has spent much of his life try- 
ing to improve the Nation's position abroad. 

The fear was expressed by Lee Worley, dis- 
trict manager of the Moore-McCormack 
Steamship Co. in Bahia, Brazil. 

Worley, a University of Washington grad- 
uate, came here to spend Mother's Day with 
his mother, Mrs. Nellie Worley of Bothell. 

Worley speaks of international relations 
with 30 years’ experience in them. He en- 
tered the Foreign Service in 1931 and spent 
8 years in service on three continents, then 
resigned to marry a Brazilian girl whom he 
had met in Bahia. 

Shortly after returning to Bahia with 
Moore-McCormack in 1940, Worley was one 
of the organizers of the Brazilian-American 
Cultural Association. 

The organization has helped send nearly 
3.000 Brazilian students to American uni- 
versitles. « 

“I'm afraid the Peace Corps is going to 
boomerang,” Worley said. 
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“You can’t tell these young people what 
to say and what not to say—especially what 
not to say.” 

Worley gave an example. 

An American university, seeking to improve 
international relations, sent 14 of its stu- 
dents to the University of Bahia for their 
senior year. Worley and an officer in the 
Brazilian Navy had lunch with one of them. 

“The student,“ Worley said, in his inex- 
perience asked a question on a very delicate 
subject. 

“To the student, looking at it as an Amer- 
ican, it was a logical question. 

“But the instant he asked it, the Brazil- 
fan officer’s face showed the effect. 

“The student didn't know that what he 
Intended as an innocent question will be 
remembered by that officer, perhaps forever, 
us an insult to his country. 3 

“When a mistake like that is made by a 
member of the Peace Corps, in a foreign coun- 
try under the sponsorship of the State De- 
partment, the effect will be worse.” 

And every mistake which an American 
makes in a foreign country, Worley said, 
provides ammunition for the Communists. 

“The Communists,” Worley said, don't 
ever talk communism in Latin America, 

“The Communists have just one theme: 
Hate America.’ ” 


Nation of First Spaceman Is Up in Air 
Over Lack of Goods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, while 
Russia has sent the first man into space, 
Russia is not first in many things. Per- 
haps it is fitting that we should sym- 
pathize also with the great mass of Rus- 
sians who do not know where their next 
pork chop, meat grinder, or television 
set is coming from. 

It seems that the nation which was 
able to send the first man into space 
cannot fill the daily needs of its earth- 
bound citizens. I insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD an interesting report from 
a correspondent of the Baltimore Sun on 
consumer shortages in the land of the 
proletariat: 

NATION or FIRST SPACEMAN Is Ur IN THE AIR 
Over Lack or Goons 

Moscow, April 19.— The nation that pro- 
duced the first spaceman has not been able 
to produce enough television sets and refrig- 
erators to satisfy public demand. Neither, 
for that matter, is the Soviet Union making 
enough frying pans or garden shovels. 

There are constant cries about the quan- 
tity and quality of all types of consumer 
goods. 

Storages are daily phenomena of Soviet life. 

STORE OUT OF MEAT 

Moscow's largest store, GUM, has not been 
able to fill an order of beefsteaks or pork 
chops for a week. 

s and grandmothers stand in line 
for hours to buy expensive but poorly made 
children’s clothes in the highly propagan- 
* 5 department store 

most crowd: — 
comfortable store ever built, Pe 

A load of liver at the collective farm mar- 
ket draws a queue 40-woman long in minutes. 
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Food is plentiful if you are willing to con- 
fine your vegetable diet, for example, to 
potatoes, carrots, and cabbage and several 
other roots. Variety has not been discovered 
in Moscow's winter markets. 

Still most Russians in Moscow privately 
complain about problems in buying tele- 
vision sets, refrigerators, pianos, and any 
type of home electrical equipment. 

But Moscow is the showplace of the coun- 
try. In other cities, you cannot buy meat 
grinders, pans, kitchenware, locks and keys, 
most types of sport equipment and shovels. 

These are just spot items. The list could 
be extended. 

Production of consumer goods here nat- 
urally takes last place although Soviet of- 
ficials are increasing the investment year by 
year. 


Kunkel U.S. Army Reserve Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. COOK 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, May 13, I had the pleasure of at- 
tending the dedication ceremony for the 
new Kunkel U.S. Army Reserve Center 
on the grounds of the Lordstown Mili- 
tary Reservation in Lordstown, Ohio. 

The new Reserve center was named in 
honor of S. Sgt. John H. Kunkel, who 
gave his life for our country during 
World War II. At the dedication cere- 
mony, the major address was given by 
the Honorable George H. Gentithes, an 
attorney of Warren, Ohio. His remarks 
were very appropriate to the occasion 
and expressed a viewpoint as to the 
world situation that was both timely and 
inspiring. I am inserting his remarks 
in the Recorp for the information of the 
other Members of Congress. 

Mr. Toastmaster, General Beauchamp, 
distinguished guests, fellow Americans, the 
high purpose which brings us together on 
this day and in this place is solemn in char- 
acter and twofold in nature. On the one 
hand, we are met here to pay tribute in 
some small measure to the hundreds of 
thousands of our fellow citizens who 80 
gallantly and with such devotion serve in 
our country's Armed Forces. On the other, 
we meet on this day and in this hour to 
signally honor one out of these many thou- 
sands, It is one who, having given his 
last ounce of devotion, has earned richly 
the right to be immortalized both in our 
hearts and in this imposing edifice. 

A special sense of pride fills the hearts 
of all of us who call Trumbull County our 
home. This, because we are privileged to 
solemnize the national event of Armed 
Forces Day and simultaneously to dedicate 
one of Ohio's finest Reserve installations to 
the memory of a hero who, during his life, 
was close to many of us. Let us, therefore, 
review the events in that heroic life which 
made possible this great moment. 

The official award of the Distinguished 
Service Cross to S. Sgt. John H. Kunkel 
recites his extraordinary heroism at Bou- 
gainville and discloses that he occupied a 
pillbox which was flanked at close range by 
enemy forces. It related how with calm 
courage he defended the dangerously ex- 
posed key position for 3 days and killed 
a Japanese soldier who had crawled on top 
of the pillbox during the night. Though 
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wounded twice, he refused evacuation and 
though under constant enemy bombardment 
he constantly relayed important informa- 
tion to his headquarters and directed mortar 
fire which effectively harrassed the enemy. 
Desplte his wounds he re-entered combat 
when he learned the enemy launched an- 
other attack against the pillbox he so gal- 
lantly defended and he halted the enemy 
attack with machinegun fire. He spurned 
further medical treatment and instead guided 
fresh troops into position for a large-scale 
counterattack which completely defeated 
the enemy and fully restored the lines. 

“His leadership and heroic actions,” con- 
cludes the citation, “were important factors 
in removing an enemy threat to the vital 
Empress Augusta Bay perimeter.” What the 
award, however, does not tell is that his 
captain described him as a man of extraordi- 
nary cOurage—a man with “real guts“ as 
he put it and a soldier who consistently vol- 
unteered for hazardous missions far beyond 
and above the call of duty. Nor do we have 
here his lieutenant’s summation of this vali- 
ant soldier when he said “He really was 
a one-man army who inspired his buddies to 
perform acts of heroism that they never 
thought they could.” In addition, his colo- 
nel wrote, “Sergeant Kunkel was an out- 
standing example of an American citizen- 
soldier with boundless courage and faith. 
He faced every challenge that a particularly 
vicious phase of warfare placed in his way. 
I am humbly grateful that for a few 
brief moments during the holocaust of war 
RE ficeting lfe of John H. Kunkel brushed 
mine.“ 

Nor can the award tell the warmly human 
story of a young soldier boy who bid a 
fond farewell to his wife never knowing that 
this was to be their last goodby and never 
knowing that she would bear him a daughter 
whom he would never see. Nor can it tell 
of the feelings of that pretty daughter who, 
being in our midst today, reflects upon the 
fate that denied her the warm touch of her 
father's lips and the comfort of his paternal 
embrace. I ask what heart among us here 
today can truly fathom the depth of the 
emotions now eurging through the minds 
and hearts of his daughter, his loving par- 
ents, and sister as they stand here before us 
to bear witness to the love, the admiration, 
and respect we here today are feebly trying 
to show him. 

But just as mere words cannot make us 
truly know the greatness of his deeds or the 
depth of his sacrifice, so the dedication of 
this brick and mortar in his name cannot 
possibly begin to do sufficient honor to him 
and to the others who paid the highest price 
for that commodity which has no price— 
freedom, If truly we wish to honor his 
memory and the cause for which he fought 
there is one way and one way only. 

That way is not through speeches, cere- 
monies, memorials, or high resolves, but 
through action, But action, if it is to be 
purposeful, should start by some deep soul- 
searching into our national heart of hearts. 
This we should do to determine what has 
happened and is happening to us as a people 
since Sgt. Kunkel gave his life in order that 
we may more intelligently decide just what 
that action ought to be, 

If, therefore, we were to take a moment for 
some honest uses introspection we will find, I 
fear, many things which would do dishonor 
to the Sergeant’s memory. We will find 
for instance that many of our people have 
been and still are beset with doubt about 
the soundness of our way of life, confused 
and perplexed by the events in Cuba and 
Laos, worried about a rising tide of Ameri- 
can unpopularity, apprehensive over the out- 
flow of American gold, pathologically fearful 
of Russia's lead in the space race and in 
general gobbling up indiscriminately all 
kinds of prophecies of national doom. It is 
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not my purpose to belittle those who are 
genuinely trying to alert us to the clear and 
Present danger which we face from com- 
Munism, Quite, the contrary, for it is my 
personal conviction based upon some first- 
hand experience in these matters that Mr. 
Khrushehev's vow to bury us is not mere 
bombast. Indeed, all our responsible leaders 
have been emphasizing that the hour is quite 
late, the peril deadly, and that our Nation 
may already be at the point of no return, 
As a matter of fact, so certain am I of com- 
munism’s unalterable, inexorable, and irrev- 
Ocable plans to conquer and to commu- 
nize the world that I for one would advocate 
drawing the line now and permitting no 
further encroachment upon free world soil. 
In addition, and simultaneously with draw- 
ing such a line, I would advocate that we 
Americans so revise our thinking on the 
moral concepts of the cold war that we 
Would support our leaders to the limit in 
using whatever tactics would implement our 
national policy and keep us free. 

It is quite difficult for a moral and re- 
ligious people such as our own to favor the 
use of methods which we find reprehensible 
in others, but let's please remember we are 
not playing parlor games. We must there- 
fore not only approve and support, but be- 
dome proficient in, and make use of such 
hitherto shunned methods as subversion, in- 
filtration, revolution, guerilla forces, slanted 
Propaganda, sabotage, espionage and all the 
other “dirty” methods which so far we have 
been too proud and too honest to employ 
fully. I could not help but shake my head 
in bewilderment when one President of the 
United States publicly apologized for the 
U-2 incident and another confessed almost 
apologetically that we aided the cause of 

om in Cuba. I was always taught that 
a spy once caught was renounced by his 
Country and I was further taught that giving 
meaning and substance to the Monroe Doc- 
trine is a duty America would never shirk. 

Continuing our soul searching, therefore, 
We will find unfortunately additional atti- 
tudes and traits in some of today's Ameri- 
cans which would both sadden and dismay 
the valiant soul of Sergeant Kunkel. There 
are those for example, who in an apparent 
effort to goad this Nation into greater effort 
in its own defense, resort to the expedient of 
Selling America short by belittling its ac- 
cComplishments, its capabilities, its revered 
institutions and its preeminence among the 
Nations of the world. There are others who, 

ough fear, ignorance or misguided good 

intentions constantly play down and what's 
Worse apologize for our country's proudest 

hievements. There are those for instance 
Who feel that we must apologize to the rest 
Of the world because we are wealthy. This 
they do although everyone concedes that 
we have helped more people with that 
wealth than any other nation in the history 
or the world. Then there are others who 
Apologize to the world for the social and 
economics injustices which still exist within 
Our borders without, however, noting at least 

Passing that under our form of Govern- 
ment these injustices affect fewer and are 
less harmful than under any other form. 
These fainthearted apologists fail to recog- 
ze how inconsequential nre our shortcom- 
i when we're compared with some of the 
argest beneficiaries of our bounty. These 
beneficiaries, I might add, are often our fore- 
most critics and are people who nourish 
ironclad social classes and caste systems, 
or indulge in the art of political assassina- 
tion or of deporting and annihilating 
minorities, or suppressing all the freedoms 
We so cherish. Finally, these apologetic 
Americans completely forget that the last 
three wars were fought by us not for gain or 
glory to ourselves, but to liberate victims of 
ASgresston and oppression. I say emphati- 
cally, therefore, that it is a grave disservice to 
the men and women of the Armed Forces 
whom we honor today as well as to the heroic 
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memory of Sergeant Kunkel to feel apologetic 
or contrite about the preeminence of this 
great land of ours in the family of nations. I 
further say that we should renew un- 
ashamedly our old intense patriotic pride in 
what our country has accomplished, and 
what it stands for. Let us ever be mind- 
ful that whatever we have done has been 
through hard work and Ingenuity. Let us 
recall that since our founding we have pro- 
duced more of human happiness and we 
have made greater contributions to the arts, 
sciences, and to the economic prosperity of 
the world than all the despot states of previ- 
ous centuries combined. 

So let's not feel that it is old fashioned to 
gaze upon Old Glory as it waves proudly in 
the breeze and to feel our eyes grow misty 
from deep feeling. Nor is it out of fashion 
to feel a tingle in our spines when during 
this afternoon we watch the flower of Amer- 
ica’s manhood go marching by on parade. 
On occasions such as these we should all feel 
confidence and pride—soulfilling, inexpressi- 
ble, profound pride and not .reticence or 
contriteness as some would have us feel. 

Let us therefore not merely dedicate this 
bullding to the hallowed memory of Ser- 
geant Kunkle but let us also dedicate our- 
selves to the great task of revitalizing our 
Nation, or reaffirming our faith in its great 
traditions, and above all of truly honoring its 
valiant Armed Forces. Let us with pride 
and yes, deep, old-fashioned patriotism ask 
not that our country give to us, but we to 
our country and let's seek not the freedom 
which is freedom from responsibility but as 
self-reliant citizens let us dedicate and use 
ourselves for the good of this great land. 
Together, let us nourish and keep bright the 
flame of this kind of freedom on our soil 
and if we do, somehow, someday, with God's 
divine help, its light will penetrate into and 
throw brightness upon the many distant 
darkened corners of the world. Until then, 
I know you join me in a proud straight-from- 
the-heart salute to our valiant soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen and through the dedica- 
tion of this magnificent structure you join 
me in giving expression to the prayer. 
“Eternal be thy memory Sergeant Kunkel.” 


Administration Farm Bill To Receive 
Full Scrutiny 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OP MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the entire 
country generally and farm groups in 
particular are busy these days analyz- 
ing the proposed administration's omni- 
bus farm bill. I have expressed my con- 
cern over this bill, and the powers it 
seeks to entrench in the Secretary of 
Agriculture on several occasions—both 
in the Agriculture Committee and on the 
floor of this House. The May 25 edition 
of Hoard’s Dairyman commented edi- 
torially on the proposed farm bill, and I 
believe the observations made in their 
editorial merit the attention of the mem- 
bers of this House: 

Farm BILL Bears GCRUTINY 

Now that the administration's farm bill 
has been introduced into Congress, the de- 
bate begins. Thus far, we see the Farm 
Bureau and the Cattlemen's Association in 
opposition, and a large group of general 
farm and commodity organizations in favor. 
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As we go to press, it appears that the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation will neither 
give blanket endorsement nor flat objection. 
Instead, it will present a careful analysis, 
supporting those portions of the bill it 
thinks desirable and opposing sections which 
it does not approve. We think this is the 
course of good judgment. 

Our reading of the bill and several 
analyses leaves us with a mixed feeling of 
encouragement and uneasiness. We favor 
the approach of permitting dairymen to work 
out their own program for stable and profit- 
able markets. But the following points, 
among others, give cause for caution: 

1. The dairy advisory committee will not 
be elected as previously indicated. Instead, 
nominees will be named by county ASC com- 
mittees and farm organizations from which 
the Secretary of Agriculture will make ap- 
pointments. We would far prefer nomina- 
tions to the advisory committee by a direct 
election process where only dairy farmers 
would be permitted to vote. 

2. Wide discretionary authority is given 
the Secretary. His powers are so broad that 
they disturb us greatly. We have no reason 
to question that the authority of the Secre- 
tary will not be exercised with good judg- 
ment. We simply oppose in principle any 
appointed public official being given such 
executive discretion without safeguards 
which more directly reflect the desires of 
dairy farmers themselves. 

8. Specifically, we strongly oppose the au- 
thority to use direct or compensatory pay- 
ments. 

If enacted, this bill (HR. 6400) can affect 
dairy farming for years to come. Surely, 
then, careful scrutiny and deliberate analy- 
sis are warranted now. This is no time for 
hasty action. 


Dry Bean Utilization Research 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Frank J. Eisengruber, acting 


executive secretary of the Michigan Bean 


Shippers Association, and others ap- 
peared before the Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee requesting more funds for 
utilization research on dry beans. Many 
Members of Congress, including myself, 
also appeared because we feel that the 
dry bean industry is entitled to this 
modest support from the Department of 
Agriculture, 

Mr. Eisengruber is well informed on 
production and marketing of dry beans. 
For 6 years he was a director of the 
Michigan Bean Shippers Association and 
for 2 years served as president of the 
organization. He spent 40 years with one 
of the largest bean companies in Michi- 
gan and when he retired in 1959 he was 
a director, executive vice president, and 
general manager of the company. 

With this fine background and obvious 
extensive knowledge of the bean industry 
he can speak with authority and for that 
reason I would like to include in the 
Recorp the statement presented by Mr. 
Eisenbruber to the Appropriations Sub- 
committee. I think the Members will 
find it interesting reading: 
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First, I would like to explain the National 
Dry Bean Council. It is the nationwide or- 
ganization for the dried bean industry. It 
is an organization composed of the five 
regional associations. They are the New York 
Bean Shippers Association, the Michigan 
Bean Shippers Association, the Rocky Moun- 
tain Bean Dealers Association, the Western 
Bean Dealers Association, and the California 
Bean Dealers Association. These associations 
include in their membership the growers, the 
cooperatives, the processors, the dealers, and 
the shippers in the domestic dry bean in- 
dustry. It is safe to assume that these peo- 
ple handle 90 percent of the dried bean 
business in this country. The membership is 
representative of the industry from coast to 
coast in more than 14 States. 

Although it is not realized by many peo- 
ple, the dried bean industry is a very integral 
part of our agricultural economy. The farm 
value of dry edible beans in 1959 amounted 
to $127,187,000. These are the most recent 
figures available. 

The dried bean industry is a large indus- 
try whether taken from the viewpoint of its 
contribution to the national agricultural 
economy, the economy of individual States, 
or the economy of the United States as a 
whole. We feel that we merit consideration 
in the Congress comparable to that afforded 
other agricultural commodities, and I feel 
that consideration will be given, Seldom 
have we called on the Congress for any spe- 
cific assistance, but we feel that this year we 
have a legitimate request, and, therefore, I 
am here to present it. z 

BEAN INDUSTRY HAS DONE RESEARCH 


It would be logical for you to ask at this 
point why, if the bean industry is as large 
as I have indicated, they have not attempted 
to solve the problems of the industry. We 
have, through our State associations, con- 
tracted for research projects of various kinds 
to assist the dry bean industry. The Idaho 
Bean Shippers, the California Lima Bean 
Board, the New York Bean Shippers Asso- 
ciation, the Michigan Bean Shippers Associa- 
tion, and other groups have all given finan- 
cial assistance to research projects over the 
years. This project which we are requesting 
today, however, is beyond our financial ca- 
pabilities so we need the assistance of our 
Government, which we believe has a finan- 
cial interest in such a project, 


One of the major problems in the dried 
bean industry lies in the field of utilization 
research. In the past, this subcommittee, 
the Congress, and the Department of Agri- 
culture, have given us some assistance in 
this field and now we would like to prevail 
upon you for some assistance which is not 
provided for in this year's budget, at least 
partially, because we were not prepared to 
launch this program when this year's budget 
was being prepared. What we are requesting 
is an additional $100,000 to be used for re- 
search by the Department of Agriculture, 
the land-grant colleges or by private con- 
tract to remove the flatulence and other 
gassy elements from beans, Perhaps a little 
explanation will be in order, then I believe 
I can justify the need for these funds. 

Each person’s digestion is as peculiar to 
himself as his own toothbrush. Each per- 
ton suffers discomfort or digestive distress 
on eating certain kinds of foods or mixtures 
of foods. The reason for the discomfort is 
related to the bacterial flora present in the 
intestines. If a person eats a food which is 
only partially digested, it activates organisms 
when it reaches the lower part of the small 
intestine which finish digesting the remain- 
ing food. These finishing bacteria form 
hydrogen and other gas in the process, and 
individual discomfort depends on the 
amount of this gas. 

In an effort to solve this problem the 
Idaho Bean Commission with Nhe help of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture spon- 
sored a research project. It was found that 
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beans in many Individuals produce hydro- 
gen and methane which 18 detectable by 
chromatograph which is an instrument for 
determining the amount of gas resulting in 
distress by having the subject breathe into 
a plastic bag. Because intestinal bacteria 
breed on undigested food in the stomach, 
future digestion problems are increased. 
This research project, it must be emphasized, 
solved the problem for an individual, and 
with such individual analysis, it may be- 
come possible to control the number of unde- 
sirable bacteria. This research, fine as it 
was, however, did not solve the problem of 
the bean Industry, since not everyone is going 
to get tested to determine whether their 
bacterial presence is such as to permit them 
to eat beans. 

The Department of Agriculture has had a 
contract with Dr. F. R. Steggarda, of the 
University of Ulinois, who has been con- 
ducting a study of the physiology of flatu- 
lence and now we feel that since he has 
completed his work, emphasis should be 
placed on isolating and removing from beans 
the undesirable characteristics. 

This subject is technical and I am not a 
scientist so there are many questions in this 
field which I cannot answer, but I am cer- 
tain that Dr. B. T. Shaw, Dr. George Irving, 
or Dr. Sam Hoover at the Department couid 
give you the answers to any of the technical 
aspects of this type of research. 

I believe that the budget request for re- 
search for dry beans includes $56,700 for 
marketing research; $156,600 for production 
research, and $121,800 for utilization re- 
search. All of these are important, gentle- 
men, but I would like to quote from Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s agriculture message to Con- 
gress of March 16, 1961. He said: 

We should not only continue our re- 
search activities directed toward better pro- 
duction and lower costs, but we must expand 
research into marketing, nutrition, and espe- 
cially utilization. Today approximately two- 
thirds of our agricultural research is direct- 
ed toward improved production and only 
one-third toward utilization. Yet these 
small expenditures have resulted in the past 
in developing such items as frozen orange 
juice, potato flakes, and other foods which 
have vastly increased food demand and made 
possible the use of an estimated 500 million 
pounds of additional animal fats in live- 
stock feed, an additional 250 million pounds 
of additional fats in the manufacture of 
plastics, and an additional 800,000 bales of 
cotton for washable cotton fabrics. The 
proportion of our effort directed that food 
and fiber utilization should be increased.” 

This research project certainly is not so 
dramatic as launching an Atlas or putting 
a man, dog, or monkey into space, but it is 
more easily attainable and will contribute 
more to the older and needy people of the 
United States and friendly foreign nations 
than the more dramatic projects. In ad- 
dition, this project will not cost as much as 
it probably cost to get Ham psychologically 
prepared for his trip into space. 

WOULD BENEFIT CONSUMERS 


I say this project will have a more direct 
benefit on more people than those other 
projects because it will assist in improving 
the diets of many, many people who are 
now nutritionally starved both at home and 
abroad. 

We feel that this request is reasonable 
for two reasons. First, many in this coun- 
try have inadequate diets because they can- 
not afford the more nutritious foods or their 
inability to digest those nutritious foods 
which are inexpensive such as beans. We 
have in mind here the older folks on pen- 
sions, the unemployed, of which there are 
over 5 million, and low income families. 
Second, we feel that this expenditure would 
be reasonable because of the use of our food 
supplies in the food-for-peace program. 
Later I shall discuss briefly the prevalence 
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of inadequate diets throughout the world 
and the efforts we are making to raise the 
nutritional standards. We feel that pro- 
viding a less expensive but more digestably 
acceptable product to these foreign countries 
would be of a benefit to the United States. 

In the 1959 Yearbook of Agriculture it is 
stated that about one-tenth of the families 
in the United States have poor diets. One 
reason for the domestic diet inadequacy is 
caused by inability to obtain high food value 
at low cost because of inadequate pensions, 
I am speaking now only of the United States 
and I should like to point out that in 1959, 
the Yearbook of Agriculture stated that in a 
1955 survey about 3 households in 10 did not 
have as much calcium as recommended and 
if milk and milk products are not considered 
not 1 household in 10 had sufficient cal- 
cium in their diets. Taking other Depart- 
ment figures and extending them, family 
diets not providing amounts of 8 nutrients 
recommended are as follows: 7 percent of 
the family diets in the United States are 
deficient in protein, 20 percent of the family 
diets in the United States are deficient in 
calcium, 10 percent of the family diets in the 
United States are deficient in iron, 16 per- 
cent of the family diets in the United States 
are deficient in vitamin A, 19 percent of the 
family diets in the United States are defi- 
cient in riboftavin, 9 percent of the family 
diets in the United States are deficient in 
niacin, 24 percent of the family diets in the 
United States are deficient in ascorbic acid. 


BEANS A GOOD BUY 


As mentioned a few minutes ago, statis- 
tics show that 7 percent of the family diets 
are deficient in proteins. The only better 
buy from a protein standpoint is flour, which 
costs only 3 cents per cup and provides 16 
grams of protein. Those haying higher pro- 
tein value generally cost twice or three times 
as much as beans and do not provide the 
proteins required. Many of those contribut- 
ing fewer proteins cost more. As noted pre- 
viously, it was found that 29 percent of the 
diets in the United States are deficient in 
calclum, A 3.5-cent cup of beans provides 
74 grams of calcium, which ranks it right 
behind nonfat dry milk and cheese. 

Food today is being used as an offensive 
tool against the spread of communism and 
for humanitarian purposes. The food-for- 
peace program is predicated on the idea that 
each night half or more of the world’s fami- 
lies go to bed malnourished. In Latin 
America the recommended caloric intake 
considered necessary to maintain health and 
physical activity is 2,500 calories per day. 

In Bolivia, however, the estimated intake 
is 1,880; in Ecuador 1,935, and in Peru 
2,040. The minimum standard in the Far 
East is 2.300 calories per day, whereas in 
Pakistan the intake is only 2,030, and in 
India 2,050. Also these diets are poorly bal- 


anced as to food values. In Pakistan nearly 


three-fourths of the calorles are provided by 
rice alone. Such a diet is not balanced by 
proteins, fats, yitamins, and minerals and 
other nutritive elements. Such imbalance 
produces diseases. Beans almost by them- 
sclves could put these diets back in balance 
and at a low cost, but first we must attempt 
to provide beans which are digestible by all. 

The point is that the removal of this gas 
from beans would provide a better, more 
digestible product which could be used by 
& greater number of people both at home 
and abroad. 

There have been no definitive studies 
made by the Department of Agriculture, but 
in the bean industry it is generally felt 
that consumption of beans declines precipi- 
tously when people reach the age of 40 to 50 
because of the digestive problems. A re- 
cent publication from the Department did 
point out, however, that dietary require- 
ments in later life are adversely influenced 
by the extent to which changes have oc- 
curred that affect food intake and metabo- 
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lism such as difficulties in chewing and in- 
ability to digest or absorb food efficiently. 

The point is that many older people are 
Unable to eat beans because of the gas prob- 
lem and as a result they are missing one of 
the most nutritious foods they could get 
at reasonable price. 


SEEK FLATULENCE CLUE 


The probiem of the diets of older folks has 
come in for some consideration by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. In addition to 
its research programs in the chronic dis- 
eases, the Public Health Service is conduct- 
ing and supporting a number of studies on 
the processes of aging. This work should 
and must be supported, but the nutritional 
Standards of the older folks, being too low 
because of their inability to digest nutri- 
tional food, the types of foods made avall- 
able to them should be expanded. Beans 
Would provide many of the nutritional re- 
quirements at a price pensioners and re- 
tirees could afford to pay. 

Along this same line I should like to point 
Out that this problem of the aging is going 
to multiply in the years to come. The US. 
News & World Report in a recent issue re- 
Ported that the number of persons 65 and 
Over would increase by 12 percent in just 
the next 5 years. The statistics presented 
Show that currently about 9 percent of our 
Population is over the age of 65. Americans 
Over 65, by 1966 will number nearly 19 mil- 
llon, 12 mt more than now, and about 
double the number in 1942. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this subcommittee 
will see fit to include an additional $100,000 
for research in the field of bean gassiness. I 
have tried to point out that the bean in- 
dustry is a large industry and makes sub- 
stantial contribution to the agricultural 
economy of this Nation. The bean indus- 
try has not, we feel, imposed on the Con- 
Bress or the executive branch in the past, 
but has been content to try to work out its 
Own problems. We feel if Congress sees fit 
to appropriate this money it will be an in- 
vestment repaying many dividends in 

more adequate diets for all the Amer- 

ican people and will give us a more ac- 
ceptable weapon in the food arsenal to aid 
mdly foreign countries. Naturally, this 


cost of storage. Then, too, if through 
h we can solve this flatulent problem, 
what it will mean, both to the pro- 


Cuba 3 British Eyes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


(Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
Often it is difficult to see ourselves as 

See us. However, a recent edi- 
torial in the London (Engand) Times 
May give us a hint as to the way our 
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present position vis-a-vis Cuba is re- 
garded abroad. 

This eminent and conservative paper, 
which is generally considered to be 
closely in touch with the British Govern- 
ment, concludes that so far as Cuba it- 
self is directly concerned, the apprehen- 
sive spectators of this revolution can do 
little but be patient and stick to a policy 
of nonintervention.” 

I think that other Members who may 
not see the Times regularly, may agree 
that its analysis of the Cuban affair and 
the ensuing problems deserves our 
thoughtful attention: 

[From the London Times, May 4, 1961] 
CUBA'S COMMUNISM 


Dr. Castro’s dismissal of elections must 
seem a further step away from western 
democracy and all it stands for. To many 
it will be taken as proof of another move 
toward a Communist society. Like all con- 
clusions reached about Cuba this inference 
may be overhasty. The rejection of elections 
was a remark thrown off in the exchanges 
of a May Day parade; it was not the careful 
exposition of a revolutionary doctrine such 
as a Communist might make, All the inno- 
vations under Castro's rule, ominous as 
many are, show the same response to events 
and impulses. To define Cuba in terms of 
established Communist power, or to deny 
that such power is established, is to over- 
simplify the complexity of a still fluid course 
of change. 

In type Cuba's revolution comes closest to 
China’s, where a guerrilla movement came to 
power with peasant support intent on 
agrarian reform. Like the Chinese, the rev- 
olution has moved from the countryside to 
the towns. Agrarian revolution—a revolu- 
tion of the masses—is the basis of its popular 
support and much follows from this. The 
parallel impulse was to overthrow American 
economic domination and political influence. 
All too soon, American suspicion of the 
regime was aroused. The course of 
events since then, culminating in the foolish 
counter-revolutionary landings last month, 
poses the question how far have develop- 
ments in Cuba been a response to growing 
American hostility and how far were they 
inherent in the manner of the revolution 
and the emotions of its leaders? The answer 
must be “both.” > 

Where does the revolution stand today? 
Its links with the Communist bloc are un- 
deniable. Supplies of arms; aid and trade; 
publicly expressed sympathies coupled with 
repeated diatribes against American im- 
perlalism all make Cuba look very pro-Com- 
munist. Short of actual adherence to the 
Communist bloc or the establishment of 
a Communist military base (which looks im- 
probable) or some kind of political base 
for Communist operation, this may be dis- 
turbing but no more. It is the character of 
the revolution as it has developed that seems 
to point to Cuba’s becoming outright Com- 
munist. Opposition tends more and more 
to be defined as counter-revolution. Such 
other features as the embodiment of the 
young in a militia; the growing conflict 
with the Church (not at first solidly op- 
posed to revolution); the disappearance of 
any critical newspaper; the summary trial 
and execution of opponents; the organiza- 
tion of public vigilance against counter- 
revolution—all these, while readily explained 
by events, suggest a character which will 
not easily be reversed in a liberal direction. 

To say this is not to deny the evident 
progress and wide support the regime en- 
joys; or even to imply that such a revolu- 
tion can settle into an orderly democracy 
less than 3 years after coming to power, So 
far as Cuba itself is directly concerned, the 
apprehensive spectators of this revolution 
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can do little but be patient to stick to a 
policy of nonintervention. This is hard 
counsel for the United States, which has 
suffered intensive attack and great material 
loss. The prospect of a Communist foot- 
hold in the American hemisphere must 
arouse all the deeply held fears of alien ide- 
Ologies that are fundamental in the Ameri- 
can belief. Perhaps America has now 
learned the bitter lesson that exiles rarely 
succeed in counter-revolution but only make 
more extreme the revolution they want to 
redirect. The important question now is 
not Cuba itself but its influence on Latin 
America. 


Off Again, On Again, Gone Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, what is 
our foreign policy? Does anyone know? 

We-have extended aid to Communist 
nations. Now our President thinks dig- 
nifying Mr. Khrushchev with another 
summit meeting is a good idea. It looks 
like another dose of the same arsenic 
we've taken before, pushing us closer to 
the point of no return. 

Maybe there's a reason, some good 
sense to a summit meeting. Maybe there 
is some logic supporting our permitting 
Castro further to consolidate his eco- 
nomic and military strength. Maybe we 
should give aid and comfort to our dedi- 
cated enemies, in other times defined as 
treason. The reason escapes me, I see 
no logic or sense in our foreign policy. 

Why cannot our Chief Executive give 
us some clues as to our foreign policy? 

For some thought along this line I 
commend to the attention of the Mem- 
bers the following editorial from the 
Chicago Daily Tribune: 

Orr AGAIN, On AGAIN, Gonz AGAIN 

Now that the Kennedy-Khrushchev sum- 
mit conference has been fixed for Vienna 
in the first days of June, President Ken- 
nedy's hesitations and flirtations with sum- 
mitry present something of a puzzle. Dur- 
ing last year’s campaign, he was scornful 
of gadabout diplomacy and promised to be a 
stay-at-home President. 

“I want,” he said, “to be known, not by 
tours and conferences abroad, but by vital- 
ity and direction at home. My opponent 
promises, if he is successful, to go to eastern 
Europe, to go perhaps to another summit, 
to go to a series of meetings around the 
world. If I am successful, I am going to 
Washington, D.C., and get this country to 
work.” 

Now Mr. Kennedy is going to a summit 
himself, in what could be reasonably called 
a place in eastern Europe, and his dates 
with De Gaulle in Paris and with Macmillan 
in London add up to a series of those tours 
and conferences of which he was lately so 
scornful. 

But the contradiction is even more strik- 
ing in view of the White House response 
to a suggestion made soon after Kennedy 
took over the Presidency by Adlai Steven- 
son, his ambassador to the United Nations. 
Stevenson, in a press conference last Jan- 
uary 27, hazarded the “guess” that Kennedy 
would be glad to become acquainted with 
Khrushchev, adding that he himself would 
be delighted” to meet the Soviet boss again. 
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The White House reaction was prompt 
and frigid. Mr. Salinger, the President's 
press spokesman, curtly said that Stevenson 
was expressing his own personal views. The 
Secretary of State, Mr. Rusk, summoned a 
press conference and spoke of the virtue 
of using regular channels of diplomacy, al- 
though, he said, he did not exclude summit 
conferences “on principle.” Mr. Kennedy, 
when asked if he was implying he did not 
want a summit meeting, replied that Rusk 
would first prefer to explore “more tradi- 
tional exchanges.” 

The record discloses that at no time did 
Mr. Kennedy display much enthusiasm for 
a personal confrontation of Khrushchev, but 
now he has switched around to the position 
which originally drew down a rebuke on 
Stevenson. One may inquire the reasons 
for the switch, and the obvious answer is 
that foreign relations have not been faring 
Mr. Kennedy. First Cuba, then 
Laos, then the protracted stall at Geneva 
on permanent suspension of nuclear testing, 
with Berlin and Vietnam perhaps next on 
the agenda of trouble. 

When, a week or so ago, former Vice 
President Nixon suggested that a summit 
might help serve notice on Khrushchev that 
Kennedy and the United States refused to 
be pushed around, we said that the only 
effective way to impress Khrushchey was to 
demonstrate in action that he could expect 
to be thrown for a loss every time he tries 
to exploit a soft looking spot in his prob- 
ing operations. 

Instead, we are to look forward to an 
effort by the President to match him in a 
“shell game.” That has been tried before, and 
it has yet to succeed. 


Michigan Week: The Michigan Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, each 
year since 1954 the citizens of the great 
State of Michigan have set aside 1 
week in the year as Michigan Week. It 
is a period when we Michiganites re- 
affirm our pride in our State and re- 
dedicate ourselves to its future growth 
and prosperity. Michigan Week this 
year will be observed May 21-27. As a 
native and lifelong resident of Mich- 
igan, I would like to say a few words, in 
the spirit of Michigan Week, about some 
of the reasons why the people of Mich- 
igan are proud of their State. 

Of course, Michigan is proud that it 
is first in the Nation in the production 
of automobiles. In Michigan's auto- 
mobile industry, the manufacturing re- 
volution which is now sweeping over the 
underdeveloped world came to maturity. 
The industrial genius of Michigan made 
Detroit the “arsenal of democracy” in 
World War II. Without the mass pro- 
duction techniques that emerged out of 
the auto industry, America could not 
have reversed the Nazi-Japanese tide. 

But Michigan is out front not only in 
the production of motor vehicles and 
parts. Michigan’s unmatched industrial 
know-how and the world's finest labor 
force, representing almost every skill 
listed by the U.S. Census Bureau, have 
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placed Michigan first in the Nation in 
the production of mobile homes, boats, 
conveyors, internal combustion engines, 
metal stampings, steel springs, machine 
shop work, gray-iron foundry produc- 
tion, public building fixtures, hardware 
supplies, sporting and athletic goods, 
padding and upholstery filling as well 
as salt and cereals. Michigan leads all 
other States in the value of its manu- 
factured products per worker. We have 
justly earned our reputation as the in- 
dustrial capital of the world. Few areas 
in the United States can compare with 
Michigan as a State in which to locate 
industry and business. 

Michigan believes that it has a mis- 
sion of providing the same leadership 
in the space age as it did in the auto- 
motive age. As evidence of this, the 
booster chosen for the momentous flight 
into space of astronaut Navy Comdr. 
Alan B. Shepard, Jr., on May 5, 1961, was 
the Michigan-built Chrysler Redstone. 
Indeed, Michigan is taking its place on 
the frontier of the forces that are shap- 
ing the modern world. To the greatest 
pool of labor skills and managerial brains 
in the world, Michigan has added first- 
rate research facilities. The University 
of Michigan’s Institute of Science and 
Technology is the Nation's first State- 
supported space age research endeavor. 
High resolution radar was designed at 
the University of Michigan. The Bomare 
missile was designed and developed 
at the university. The ultra-high per- 
formance Rambler rocket was conceived 
in Michigan, designed in Michigan, and 
can be built by Michigan companies with 
Michigan products. Atomic power in- 
stallations are already under construc- 
tion by Detroit Edison and Consumer 
Power companies. 

During the past few years electronics 
companies have been showing increasing 
interest in locating in Michigan to take 
advantage of the research and consult- 
ant talent our universities are making 
available. The Greater Ann Arbor Re- 
search Park, now under construction, 
will provide a most fertile base for ex- 
tending the partnership between in- 
dustry and the university for the devel- 
opment of new and startling research 
and products for the space age. Yes, the 
people of Michigan are proud that their 
State is not a status quo State, not 
resting on past laurels—that it is a 
State on the move. 

We are proud that Michigan is known 
all over the world as a great industrial 
State. We are equally proud of our pre- 
eminence as a great agricultural State. 
The first land-grant college in the 
United States emerged on the campus of 
Michigan State University at East Lan- 
sing. From the technical and scientific 
achievements of such colleges American 
agriculture was transformed. In Mich- 
igan, agriculture is one of the three prin- 
cipal sectors of the State’s economy. 
Only a handful of States can boast of 
such a varied and successful agriculture. 
In all, 44 different fruit and vegetable 
crops are grown commercially. Mich- 
igan leads all other States in the pro- 
duction of strawberries, sour cherries, 
cantaloupes, late celery, cucumbers for 
pickles, and field beans. The famous 
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bean soup served in the U.S. Senate and 
House dining rooms is made from Mich- 
igan beans. ‘The sale of products from 
Michigan farms totaled nearly three- 
quarters of a billion dollars in 1958—the 
latest year for which statistics are avail- 
able. In addition, the volume of business 
directly connected with the processing, 
storing, distribution, and transportation 
of farm products amounted to $1,880 
million. More than half of Michigan's 
83 counties rank among the top 100 
counties in the Nation in the production 
of field crops, fruit, and livestock. De- 
spite Michigan’s magnificent industrial 
and agricultural accomplishments, Mich- 
igan still has about 40 percent of its land 
area available for development. 
Michigan’s bountiful natural and 
physical resources are another source of 
great pride to the citizens of our State. 
Michigan's location in the greatest iron 
ore producing region of the world places 
Michigan second among the iron ore pro- 
ducing States in the Union. Michigan 
is still a major lumbering State with 
19 million acres of forests which serve 
Michigan's furniture, paper and pulp in- 
dustries. Michigan is first in salt pro- 
duction in the Nation. Michigan has 
the world’s largest limestone quarries 
and deposits of gypsum. Michigan 
ranks sixth in the production of copper 
and is high in the annual production of 
oil. Michigan’s abundant quantities of 
sand and gravel make possible one of 
a finest highway systems in the coun- 


All of these natural resources are 
helping build a chemical empire in 
Michigan. There has been amazing 
progress in this industry in the last few 
years and there will be additional de- 
velopments in the near future. The 
value added by manufacture in our new 
and rapidly developing chemical indus- 
try is now in the neighborhood of $600 
million. 

Michigan is proud of its roadbuilding 
program. In our State we are con- 
structing freeways at the rate of 1 
foot a minute. By the end of 1962 peo- 
ple and products will be able to travel 
nonstop from the Ohio border to the 
Mackinac Bridge and from Detroit te 
Muskegon over superb modern roads. 
This highway system will make Michi- 
gan's recreation areas more easily at- 
cessible than ever before. 

Most people know how much wonder- 
ful fun it is to vacation in Michigan, 
but relatively few know the extent of 
the tourist industry in Michigan and the 
vital role it plays in our economy. There 
are some 28,000 individual businesses 
serving the wants of people who come 
from all corners of our Nation for re- 
freshing and restful holiday fun in Mich- 
igan. Michigan is bordered by four of 
the Great Lakes and has the longest 
shoreline of any State except Alaska. 
We have more than 11,000 inland lakes. 
36,000 miles of rivers and streams and 
19 million acres of forest land in which 
are situated 61 State parks and recrea- 
tional areas. We have more ski areas 
than any other State in the Nation. 
year Michigan tourism grossed more 
than $650 million and provided em- 
ployment for about 100,000 persons. 
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Sales and use tax receipts from the tour- 
ist and resort industry have reached an 
annual figure of $40 million and this 
figure is expected to rise to $46 million 
this year. The U.S. Department of Com- 
Merce figures show that money spent by 
an average of 24 tourists a day equals the 
economic impact of a manufacturing 
Plant with a $100,000 annual payroll. 
This places in sharp focus the impor- 
tance of tourism in the Michigan econ- 
omy, 

One of Michigan’s unique assets for 
industry, health, and pleasure is her ever- 
abundant supply of fresh water. It is 
an asset envied by many other States 
Which are faced with a critical water 
Situation. Because of Michigan's geo- 
graphical location, bordered by four of 
the five Great Lakes, our relatively level 
topography, our porous soil, our water- 
holding geological formations and our 
heavy and uniform rainfall, we have in 
Michigan the largest continuously avail- 
able supply of fresh water in the world. 

Michigan we do not use water, we 
Only borrow it. By a relatively simple 
and inexpensive practice of water con- 
servation we are capable of returning 
the same quantity and quality of water 
We receive back to its source. Water 
emptied anywhere into our 36,000 miles 
of streams is returned to its source, the 
Great Lakes, We do not have the costly 
Problem of tapping water for use and 
later returning itato the same water- 
Shed. Michigan is indeed the “Water 
Wonderland” of the Nation. 

In the area of industry, agriculture 
And recreational resources Michigan is a 
Proven leader. The people of Michigan 
are also proud of another great accom- 
Plishment—the continuing development 
of its human resources through one of 
the finest eductional systems in the Na- 
tion. Michigan ranks fifth among the 
States in its support of public education. 
Since 1948 Michigan has spent a billion 
dollars for school construction. Enroll- 
Ment in elementary and secondary 
188 last year reached almost 1,700,- 
. In the Nation in 1958, State and 
rag expenditures for all public educa- 

On averaged 35.5 percent of the general 
expenditures of State and local govern- 
Ments. In Michigan it constituted 40.7 
fervent. The estimated current expend- 

ure per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance in Michigan for 1959-60 was $425 
$3 contrast to the national average of 
r 69. The expenditure of $425 per pupil 

a 93.6 percent increase over the same 
posnditure in Michigan in 1949-50. 

uring this decade, only two other States 

& higher percentage increase in cur- 
rent expenditures per pupil. State aid 
Per pupil in average daily attendance in 
1957-58 in Michigan was $206 as com- 
bared with the national average of $162. 

chigan is rated among the top 10 
States for its program of educational 
excellence. Michigan's colleges and uni- 
Versities are recognized for the excellence 
A programs, facilities, and gradu- 

Michiganders point with pride to many 
other tangible advantages and accom- 
Plishments, to the fact that Michigan is 
located in the heart of the Great Lakes 
consumer market which has an annual 
retail sales of $43.5 billion; that in trans- 
Portation Michigan is serviced directly 
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by the St. Lawrence Seaway, 32 rail- 
roads, 190 trucklines, 14 major feeder 
airlines; and that Michigan leads the 
Nation in homeownership with a total 
of almost 70 percent. 

Yes, Michigan is a great State. We 
are proud of our great physical and hu- 
man resources and of the splendid use 
to which they have been put. But we 
are not too proud to realize that we must 
be even greater in the sixties, that we 
must set new goals of attainment in 
every area of endeavor’ not only for 
Michigan, but for the Nation and the 
future of the entire free world. It is 
in this spirit that we launch Michigan 
Week—1961. 


Students Weld Ties With Costa Rica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
April 28, 1961. 

Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, now chancel- 
lor of USLA, established a cultural ex- 
change program between the University 
of Kansas when he was chancellor there, 
and the University of Costa Rica, that is 
absolutely unique. Mel Mencher, of the 
William Allen White School of Jour- 
nalism and Public Information at the 
University of Kansas, has participated in 
that program and has written a story 
about it for the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. I take great pride in bringing to 
my colleagues’ attention that story about 
the cultural exchange between the two 
universities—one located at San Jose, 
Costa Rica and the other in my home- 
town, Lawrence, Kans.: 

STUDENTS WELD Ties WITH Costa Rica 

(By Melvin Mencher) 

San Jost, Costa Rica—The echool year for 
10 young Kansans in Costa Rica began March 
6. They make up the second group of stu- 
dents sent to Central America in a unique ex- 
change program between the University of 
Kansas and the University of Costa Rica. 

There is nothing new about American stu- 
dents studying abroad, and faculty mem- 
bers in U.S, universities and colleges have 
been going abroad in large numbers since 
the end of World War I. 

But this interchange between a midwest- 
ern university in the heart of what used to 
be described as the isolationist belt and a 
small Central American university is dif- 
ferent, so different that it may set a pattern 
for other academic exchange programs. It 
already has prompted an official of the In- 
dian Government to ask the University of 
Kansas if it could set up a similar program 
with his country. 

SPECIAL PROJECTS 

What makes this program so different from 
others? Briefly, it is based on a deep cul- 
tural penetration of the foreign country and 
a close, somewhat permanent bond between 
the two countries. It consists of student 
study in Costa Rica, Kansas faculty members 
and administrators working with the Univer- 
sity of Costa Rica, Costa Rican graduate stu- 
dents studying for their doctorates at Kan- 
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sas, and administrators from the University 
of Costa Rica visiting Kansas. 

The students and faculty members go to 
Costa Rica with a knowledge of Spanish and 
a background in the customs of the country. 
While there, the emphasis is as much on liy- 
ing the life of a Costa Rican as it is on pur- 
suing academic work. 

Each student is given a special project to 
carry out during the school year, a project 
that thrusts the young men and women into 
the daily life of San José, a thriving city of 
100,000 persons astride the country's central 
Plateau. Each student lives with a Costa 
Rican family, and an effort is made to place 
the student in a family which can aid the 
student's project. 

In the first group, which recently returned 
from a g-month stay in San José, Mary 
Grauberger, of Kansas City, Kans., rented a 
room in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Rodolfo 
E. Carrillo, a photographer for one of the 
San José daily newspapers. Her project 
was a study of the Costa Rican press. 

MONEY NOT PLENTIFUL 


The family Jane Tasker lived with became 
involved in her project, too. So did every- 
one else, for that matter. For when Jane 
decided that her project would be to teach 
handicrafts once a week in a rural school 
near San José and she selected San Antonio 
de Escazu, she learned a basic fact about 
Latin America: 

Money is not plentiful. Even in Costa 
Rica, which devotes a large part of its na- 
tional budget to education, there is barely 
enough money for the necessities. 

This did not daunt the young North Amer- 
ican. Each week she and her friends set out 
on what Jane called her scavenger hunt. 

A friendly lumber mill manager donated 
plywood, a factory owner loaded the students 
down with tile and tossed in some porcelain 
paste. After hearing Jane's story about the 
youngsters at San Antonio de Escazu, three 
San José shoemakers happily packed three 
sacks full of leather goods. 


PRISONS VISITED 


At the university, everybody was saying 
popsicle and Ice cream sticks for Jane. Be- 
tween semesters, when Jane and the other 
Kansas students visited Panama, everyone 
helped to gather sea shells for the shell 
sculpture and jewelry which the children 
were making, 

The children returned their teacher's en- 
thusiasm. 

“It was almost impossible to get them to 
leave the classroom for the recess (recreo) ," 
a Costa Rican teacher sald. 

The townspeople knew Jane, too. Often 
they would gather in the morning to watch 
her, shoes in one hand, a bag of odds and 
ends in the other, trudge uphill to town from 
the bus stop a mile away. 

“I learned something about the problems 
of rural families in Latin America,” Jane 
said, 

Among the 20 students in her class, only 
3 will go on with their education after 
thoy complete their 6 compulsory years of 
schoolwork. The others will work, the girls 
at home, the boys on the coffee fincas. 

Jo Ann Brauchi, a serious young woman 
from a small Kansas community, worked on 
a project that sent her up and down the 
country visiting prisons and social-welfare 
institutions. 

During her visit to the women's jail, the 
Buen Pastor, high in the mountains above 
San José, she saw how Costa Rica handles 
its delinquent women. And the women were 
amazed that someone from the United 
States should be interested enough in them 
to travel all the way to visit them. 


DISCUSSIONS HELD 


And Carolyn Caskey of Independence, Mo., 
found herself nominated for the title of 
Beauty Queen of the University of Costa 
Rica. She finished second in an energetic 
campaign managed by a member of the Uni- 
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versity of Costa Rica’s small Marxist group. 

Carolyn’s contact with this student led 
to discussions between the Kansas students 
and faculty members and leftwing Costa 
Rican students. 

One night in the home of one ot the Kan- 
sas students’ Costa Rican “families,” a Costa 
Rican student was telling the North Ameri- 
cans what was wrong with the U.S. foreign 
policy, especially as it involved Latin 
America. 

“When we need money to expand our in- 
dustries, we borrow it at 644 percent from 
your banks, while we could be getting it at 
2% percent from the Soviet Union,” he said. 

Then he attacked the American-owned 
United Fruit Co. for paying low wages. 

A Kansas faculty member who had been 
studying the country’s economic situation 
pointed out that the average banana worker 
earns about $2 a day, while the man who 
works on the Costa Rican-owned finca makes 
about half this. 


OPINIONS EXCHANGED 


And so it went during the evening, back 
and forth, until well past midnight, when 
the Costa Rican student rose, extended his 
hand, and said that he was happy to see the 
interest the North Americans were taking in 
Costa Rica's problems. 

“While we do not share the same ideas on 
how to solve them, we are grateful to you 
for listening to us,“ he said, “I think we 
both benefited.” 

This constant interchange of facts and 
opinions benefited the faculty members 
from Kansas as well as the Costa Rican and 
Kansas students, for the faculty members 
were new to Latin America. None of them 
were specialists in the area. None had 
visited Costa Rica or Central America be- 
fore. Indeed, none could speak more than 
a few words of Spanish before the program 
was set up. 

While the faculty-exchange program has 
a specific aim for members of the University 
of Costa Rica faculty—they will study toward 
advanced degrees at the University of Kan- 
sas—Kansas faculty members have no such 
particularized program. 

MORE THAN ACADEMICS 

This is the key to the difference between 
the Kansas faculty program and the usual 
foreign study program, In the ordinary type 
of faculty exchange, a professor applies for 
a grant for a specific purpose. He may wish 
to do research at a foreign university, or he 
may be selected to take a specialty to a for- 
eign university and give lectures in his 

. His work usually is within the for- 
eign university's academic clime. 

The University of Kansas program is more 
generalized. Its purpose is simply to send 
abroad a group of faculty members with dif- 
ferent disciplines and to let them soak up 
knowledge of the foreign country while at 
the same time offering assistance to the 
host university abroad. 

Thus, the interchange is not restricted to 
the academic level. 

In fact, this restriction, inherent in most 
faculty programs of study abroad, led Frank- 
lin D. Murphy, former chancellor of the 
University of Kansas, to conceive the Costa 
Rican project. 

Dr. Murphy said he wanted to create a 
long-term relationship with the University 
of Costa Rica itself, a relationship in depth, 
one that will put the University of Kansas 
(and indirectly the United States) in con- 
tinuing touch with all aspects of the coun- 
try, its cultural, intellectual, economic, and 
political life.” 

An essential 


eight faculty members, eight wives, and a 
score of children make the trip. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE or Laws oF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof, 
(Jan; 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b, SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546,) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style. — The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644 -point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6, Notation of withheld remarks It manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent Rxconp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication Is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 3 

10. Appendiz to daily Record. When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
Same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 


bate or to communications from State legis- 


latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any ene article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 

which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters,—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


The Cost of Health Care 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a review 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of May 21, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. It was written by the 
Junior Senator from Oregon and relates 
Some of the most significant points in 
Doctors, Patients, and Health Insur- 
ance,” by Herman Somers and Anne R. 
ers. I also ask that a news report 
on this book from the Washington Post 
of May 22, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the review 
and news report were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Torrine Ur THE Cost or HEALTH CARE 

(Reviewed by MAURINE B. NEUBERGER) 

Medical and health care costs now total 
Over $25 billion annually and take 5.4 per- 
cent of our Nation's total gross national 
Product. 

These figures are likely to rise, with medi- 
dal care costs since World War II increasing 
far more rapidly than the general cost of 
living. In the last decade the increase was 
19 as fast as all prices and between June 

58 and June 1960 the rate was three and 
a half times. The American people are show- 

& growing concern with the organization 
and financing of medical care. 

To help supply some of the answers in 

complex field, Mr, and Mrs. Herman 
Somers have written a particularly valuable 
a Penetrating analysis of the organiza- 

n, distribution, and financing of personal 
Medical care. I do not believe that anyone 
Should argue the pros and cons of the Ken- 
nedy administration’s proposed health cov- 
erage legislation for the retired under the 
1 —— security system until he has read this 


moe problem of providing adequate health 
eee for the aged has aroused public 
Opinion and controversy. The aged in the 
eration are increasing at the rate of more 
1 1,000 per day and by 1970 there will be 
early 20 million persons 65 and over. 
61000 enti of the aged had less than 
the as in total income in 1958, according to 
Att ureau of the Census, and nearly four- 
hs had income of less than §2,000 the 
same year, 
In a well-reasoned chapter the Somers 
that the social security financed health 
Overage will best meet the needs of the aged. 
2 ey point out that meaningful insurance 
‘ust meet at least 75 percent of an aged 
Person's health expenses and should embrace 
al Percent of the aged population. They 
8 argue that it is unreasonable to expect 
ot er persons to spend more than 12 percent 
their incomes for medical care, which is 
double the national average. The husband 
and wife team says: 
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“The probable average level premium re- 
quired for 75 percent protection with 12 per- 
cent of income would exclude more than 
three-quarters of this age group. This makes 
no allowance for the additional 25 percent 
costs to be met out of pocket. Even allow- 
ing a substantial margin for error, the situ- 
ation reveals a dead end.” 

Dr. Basil C. McLean, recently retired presi- 
dent of the Blue Cross Association, is quoted 
as saying that “a lifetime’s experience has led 
me at last to conclude that the costs of care 
for the aged cannot be met, unaided, by the 
mechanisms of insurance or prepayment as 
they exist today. The aged simply cannot 
afford to buy from any of these the scope of 
care that is required, nor do the stern reali- 
ties permit any carrier, whether nonprofit or 
commercial, to provide benefits which are 
adequate at a price which is feasible for 
any but a small proportion of the aged.” 

One of the most interesting and reward- 
ing sections of the book deals with the 
changing pattern of medical practice and 
the doctor-patient relationship. The tech- 
nological revolution in medicine, growing 
specialization in the profession, the role of 
clinics and combined practice have all done 
much to change the image of the tradi- 
tional doctor-patient relationship. 

The authors conclude that an inversion 
of some popular slogans with respect to the 
relationship between the quality of medical 
care, medical financing and the optimum 
doctor-patient relationship is clearly in 
order. 

Federal employees will be reassured by 
the comments on the Federal employees 
health benefits program administered by 
the United States Civil Service Commission. 
The authors also endorse the closed-panel, 
group practice type of health coverage such 
as is operated by Group Health Association 
in the Washington area,-Health Insurance 
Plan of New York and the Kaiser Founda- 
tion health plans on the west coast. 

The entire varied field of personal health 
care is carefully explored with chapters de- 
voted to the role of modern hospitals, the 
drug industry, the growing doctor need and 
shortage, health carriers and the strengths 
and needs in the medical insurance indus- 
try. The book is well documented by ex- 
tensive footnotes, tables and charts. 

The authors carefully chart the pattern 
of change and direction in medical care 
and have produced a valuable study in a 
highly complex and controversial field. I 
am sure this volume will be carefully read 
by all those dealing with medical care 
problems. 


STUDY BACKS EXPANDED MEDICAL Am 
(By Lewis Hawkins) 

Mounting public pressure for providing 
adequate medical care to all Americans makes 
expanded Federal aid inevitable, it was re- 
ported in a research study released yester- 
day. 

Part of this aid should be old age health 
insurance under the social security system 
but this is no sound basis for alarm among 
physicians or private insurance systems, the 
book says. 

“Doctors, Patients and Health Insurance,” 
released by the Brookings Institution, is a 
584-page volume resulting from 3 years re- 
search by Herman M. Somers and his wife, 
Anne M. Somers. Somers is head of the po- 


litical science department at Haverford Col- 
lege, Haverford, Pa., and was a member of 
President Kennedy's pre-inauguration Task 
Force on Health and Social Security. 

FORD BACKED STUDY 

Research and publication were financed by 
the institution with assistance from the 
Ford Foundation. Brookings is a private or- 
ganization engaged in research and educa- 
tion in the social sciences. As usual, the 
institution notes that the conclusions 
reached in studies it finances do not neces- 
sarily represent the institution's views. 

Much of the book is devoted to reviewing 
the problems ef medical care including 
mounting costs, especially those in the drug 
field; the shortages of doctors and support- 
ing personnel; the actute lack of parahos- 
pital” facilities—nursing homes, outpatient 
clinics, rehabilitation centers, etc., to care 
for patents now being sent to regular hos- 
pitals. 

Advances in private insurance plans are 
praised but it is reported that about 49 mil- 
lion persons—28 percent of the population 
remain without any protection. Most of 
these are in the medically indigent group 
who are otherwise self-supporting but can- 
not provide for medical care. 

GENERAL AGREEMENT 


Insofar as the aged are concerned, the 
authors find there is already general agree- 
ment on the need for public action. The 
main question is said to be whether it should 
be under Federal-State subsidy or private in- 
surance—as provided under a 1960 Federal 
law—or insurance within the present social 
security system—which is what the Kennedy 
administration seeks. 

The authors say: 

“The latter appears simpler, more econom- 
ical and more equitable as well as involving 
less Government intrusion in the affairs of 
private carriers, and greater dignity for the 
beneficiaries.” 


The Delaware River Basin Compact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the Council 
of the City of Phildalephia on May 11, 
1961, unanimously adopted a resolution 
“Memorializing the Congress of the 
United States and the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to sup- 
port and approve the proposed Delaware 
River Basin compact.” The resolution 
relating the compact was on the Consent 
Calendar on May 15 and on one prior 
occasion. The importance of this resolu- 
tion is set forth in detail in the attached 
copy which was forwarded by the presi- 
dent of the city council, the Honorable 
James H. J. Tate. Resolution 161, of the 
oy Council of Philadelphia, is as fol- 
ows: 
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RESOLUTION 161 


Memorislizing the Congress of the United 
States and the Legislature of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania to support 
and approve the proposed Delaware River 
Basin compact 
Whereas the proposed Delaware River Ba- 

sin compact, framed after years of careful 

preparation, creates a Commission of five 
members representing the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States of Delaware, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Pennsylvania, to direct 
the planning, development and control of 
the water resources of the Delaware River 

Basin; and 
Whereas the guidance and control of these 

projects which mean so much to the future 

of the entire Delaware Valley and the Na- 
tion, should be in the hands of the Federal 

Government and the four States, as pro- 

vided by the Delaware River Basin compact; 

and 

Whereas before being submitted to the 
Congress for approval, the compact must be 
ratified by the Legislatures of the four 
States. Affirmative action has been taken by 
the Legislatures of New Jersey and New York 
and it has been endorsed by the Governors 
of the four States and the mayors of New 
York City and Philadelphia; and 

Whereas the planned development and al- 
lotment of the water resources of the Dela- 
ware River is vital to the future of the port 
of Philadelphia, and to the implementation 
of the $437 million program of the Army 
Engineers for the creation of dams and res- 
ervoirs, recreation sites and hydroelectric 
powerplants in the Delaware River Basin; 
therefore 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, That we hereby memorialize 
the Congress of the United States and the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature to support 
and approve the proposed Delaware River 
Basin compact. 

Resolved, That certified copies of this res- 
olution be forwarded to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and President pro 
tempore of the Senate of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and president pro tempore of the Senate of 
Pennsylvania, and to the members of these 
legislative bodies from the Delaware River 
Basin area. 


The Television Teacher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, current- 
ly, Congress is engaging in extensive de- 
bate over the needs and how to meet 
them in education. 

In my judgment, the future of the 
Nation will depend to an ever larger de- 
gree upon our educational system, to pro- 
vide the well-trained people required by 
our complex age. 

As we know, the Nation faces serious 
deficiencies in both classrooms and 
teachers. These must be supplied in 
adequate quantity and quality to meet 
the ever-increasing enrollments. 

To meet the challenge, then, we need 
to devise—as we are now attempting to 
do—equitable formulas for distribution 
of costs and responsibility between the 
local, State, and Federal governments. 
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As time progresses, however, we can 
fortunately expect some aid from tech- 
nology. Television, for example, will, in 
the future, prove to be of ever greater 
usefulness to education. 

There will of course need to be some 
adaption, not only in the educational 
system, but in television itself, to carry 
out this objective. Nevertheless, prog- 
ress is being made. The Nation, I be- 
lieve, will benefit by moving ahead as 
rapidly as possible. 

Recently, the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature published a thought-provoking 
editorial by the education editor, Paul 
Wooding, entitled “The Television 
Teacher.” 

Reflecting upen the problems and 
challenges in this medium—particular- 
ly as these relate to the teacher—I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION IN AMERICA 
(By Paul Woodring) 
THE TELEVISION TEACHER 


Several hundred teachers have appeared 
before television cameras this year for the 
first time, A few are famous musicians, 
artists, or scientists accustomed to large 
audiences, but the great majority are ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers, fresh from 
the classroom, selected for their known com- 
petence as teachers. For them, television 
teaching is a new experience—an exciting 
and arduous one. 

It takes courage for a professional teach- 
er to appear on television. So long as he re- 
mains in his own classroom he is relatively 
anonymous; his work is known and judged 
by only a few children and an occasional 
supervisor. If his facts are mistaken, or his 
judgments naive, the children rarely know 
the difference and can do little about it 
anyway. If he fails to prepare for the day's 
activities he can get by somehow. If he 
does not know his subject he can still ask 
questions of the children and pretend he is 
using the Socratic method, or he can urge 
them to look it up. If his presentation is 
dull the children will merely sigh and accept 
the dullness as one of the normal hazards 
of the academic life. Tenure laws protect 
him unless his work is exceptionally bad. 

When the teacher goes before an open- 
circuit television camera, all this changes. 
Now both his scholarship and his teaching 
skills will be rigorously judged by an audi- 
ence of thousands that, in addition to the 
children, will include parents, educational 
experts, academic scholars in his own feld, 
other teachers, and a wide variety of critics 
who are looking for the worst in educational 
television. His judgments and opinions will 
be widely questioned and discussed. The 
slightest factual error will be picked up by 
many viewers. A few slips in English will 
make him a laughingstock. A dull or in- 
effectual presentation will no longer be tol- 
erated. There is no tenure on TV. 

Many teachers whose success in the class- 
room was far above the average will not sur- 
vive this new scrutiny. Those who do sur- 
vive will deserve rewards and recognition 
far beyond those of teachers who confine 
their activities within classroom walls, and 
they will get it. It seems probable that the 
emergence of a few teachers into the open, 
where their work will be subjected to an 
evaluation comparable to that given the 
work of writers, actors, artists, and musicians, 
will bring a new dignity to the teaching pro- 
fession and a new public respect for it. Such 
respect is well deserved because teaching is 
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a high art and great teaching is probably 
as rare and as difficult to achieve as great- 
ness in any other fleld. 

We salute the television teacher and wish 
him well. The success or failure of educa- 
tional television rests with him. He will 
not replace the classroom teacher—the two 
will complement each other—but television 
teaching will add an important new dimen- 
sion to the profession. 


Views of a Newsman Who Went Through 
the 1959 Presidential Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 8 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
terest in the 1960 Presidential election is 
still with us and it will be for a long time. 

Herbert G. Klein, editor of the San 
Diego (Calif.) Union, and ex-Press Sec- 
retary to former Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon, earlier this month touched on 
this subject when speaking before the 
Springfield, II., Lions Club. 

The views of a newsman who went 
through the rigorous campaign last fall 
are of timely interest: 


Three months after a c in admin- 
istration we find both President Kennedy 
and former Vice President Nixon more pop- 
ular than they were when they divided 68 
million votes on November 8, 1960. This 
sounds strange, but it is true, 

Polis show that more than 70 percent of 
the public believes Mr. Kennedy is doing a 
good job. This figure probably has dropped 
considerably since the Cuba fiasco, but the 
percent still is well above the 50.1 percent of 
election day. 

I have seen California polls reflecting Mr. 
Nixon’s great popularity and have noted 
other national samplings. He is more popu- 
lar today than ever before. Consider the 
fact that a change of 15,000 votes in four 
States would have made him President and 
it is evident that he benefits from great 
public acclaim, Even today he receives about 
2,000 letters and several hundred speaking 
invitations each month. Mr. Nixon is far 
and above the most popular of all active Re- 
publicans. 

If a poll were taken, like that asked re- 
garding Mr. Kennedy, there is little doubt 
that the public would have confidence that 
he could do a good job as President today. 
In a nutshell, looking at the post-election 
popularity of both Presidential candidates, 
Tam sure that If the situation were reversed, 
Mr. Nixon’s poll rating also would be above 
70 percent. 

The present Kennedy-Nixon popularity is 
unparalleled and perhaps as close as it was 
on November 8. 

Looking at the Republican side, Mr. Nixon 
has the public popularity needed to unite his 
party in 1962 and behind whoever is the 
nominee in 1964. At this point, I know of no 
one else who can do this. 

On the subject of 1964, there is too much 
Republican gloom. There is no basis for 
any factual forecast today as to who will 
win 4 years hence, 

As & newsman, I have been interested in 
what has happened to some of the issues 
of 1960. If there was an election today, 
the Republican candidate could run on the 
Democratic issues and the latter would be 
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in the position of defense. This is one of 
the quickest turns of the century. 

Prestige was an issue in 1960. It is un- 
fortunate but true that 3 months after Mr. 
Kennedy has taken office, U.S. prestige is at 
a new low. As Americans, we pray this will 
change, but as a newsman, I must assess 
current facts, 

Golf was mentioned. The only difference 
I see is that Mr, Kennedy insists that when 
he allows a picture of a golf game, he will 
have no clubs in his hands: I wish I could 
shoot as well as either Mr. Kennedy or Mr. 
Elsenhower—or Mr. Nixon for that matter 
below 100 that is. 

Leadership was emphasized. The record 
shows that Mr. Kennedy has been unable to 
lead the Congress, His program has stalled 
to the point where he was in Chicago Fri- 
day to seek public support. Mr. Kennedy 
has a heavy Democratic majority in both 
Houses, The record shows Mr. Eisenhower 
did not have this. 

Judging from the events, not the words, 
of the first 100 days, I would conclude that 
the biggest obstacle to a Republican vic- 
tory in 1964 is present party gloom and the 
danger of splinter factions, 

Realistically, the political tide will change 
Many times in the months ahead. The real 
test of both parties will be 1962. This could 
be the critical year, for if the Democrats 
win, they will be on their way to a 1964 
3 A Republican victory could reverse 


I will touch on just one more current sub- 
3 This is one of grave concern for all 


ericans. 

I believe the Kennedy administration is 
Preparing to launch a major attack against 
newspapers. The Ptesident hinted this last 
Week when he implied that news stories were 
endangering American security. He asked 
that each story be weighed on the basis of 
National interest. 

This is an impossible test. It is not in 
the national interest to publish a story about 
a scandal in any administration. It reflects 
against the United States. But American 
Strength comes more from the spotlight of 
Publicity on public affairs than from the 
judgment of each news story on the basis 
of how someone in the Kremlin or in Paris 
will read it. 

The press has a responsibility, and I believe 
it is cognizant of it. I am not as sure the 
President realizes his responsibility to give 
the public the facts when the situation is 
adverse. He has been willing to provide 
the positive propaganda but not always the 
deeper news. I would urge him to reassess 

views. ; 

Of even greater public concern is a threat 

the Justice Department to apply anti- 
t laws against newspapers who own tele- 
Vision stations and against multiple news- 
Paper ownership. 
„At a recent Women's National Press Club 
trial balloon” dinner, Mr. Edwin Guth- 
Man, Special Assistant to Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy, said antitrust laws “should 
be applied to prevent newspapers from own- 

g radio and TV stations and vice versa.” 
He also urged the application of the laws 
against group newspapers. 

This is blackmail, raw blackmail. The 
implication would be that those newspapers 
Who are considered friendly to the admin- 
istration would be spared, but there is a 
club to be held over the heads of the large 
newspaper operators who may be critical of 
young Bobby or his brother. 

The trial balloon has been launched. I 
now would challenge the Attorney General 
to state his views directly. Is he to black- 
Mail the newspaper, or did his press spokes- 
man comment out of turn? The public 
Which reads and relies on newspapers is en- 
titled to know just how great the Justice 
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Department pressure will be against their 
home publications. Does Attorney General 
Kennedy desire to make them knuckle 
under? 

There is no greater censorship than that 
of Government blackmail. 


Activities of Groups Urging 
Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
May 16, 1961, issue of the News and 
Courier of Charleston, S. C., contains an 
excellent. editorial suggestion which I 
take pleasure in calling to the attention 
of the Senate. The editorial is entitled 
“Public Should Protest Activities of 
Groups Urging Appeasement,” and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PUBLIC SHOULD PROTEST ACTIVITIES or GROUPS 
URGING APPEASEMENT 

Only a few years before Hitler's Luftwaffe 
rained fire bombs on London, a group of stu- 
dents at Oxford University issued a pro- 
nouncement saying they would not fight for 
king or country. 

This stain of disloyalty was washed away 
in the blood of English soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen who played so noble a part in turning 
back the Nazi hordes, 

But the Oxford statement is a reminder 
that every nation has weak individuals in its 
midst. Americans are beginning to realize 
that the United States also has those who 
refuse to stand up for their country. 

Thirty-six American students at Oxford 
have sent an open letter to President Ken- 
nedy protesting what they call the “con- 
tinuing hostility” of the U.S. Government to- 
ward Fidel Castro in Cuba The students, 
some of them Rhodes scholars, come from 18 
States and the District of Columbia. 

In New York City, more than 2,700 persons 
jammed Carnegie Hall last Friday at-a peace 
rally declaring all-out war on the use of 
nuclear weapons, Dr. Linus Pauling, Amer- 
ican scientist with a long record of participa- 
tion in Communist front organizations, was 
the principal speaker. 

In Ann Arbor, Mich., Historian Arnold 
Toynbee tossed barbs at the United States 
and the Western nations concerning the 
world power struggle. He said the dimin- 
ishing dominance of the West is a return 
to normal historical conditions. Dr. Toyn- 
bee, darling of the leftwing intelligentsia, 
said the actions of the Central Intelligence 
Agency in Cuba were another example of 
governmental gangsterism. 

In New York City, James Wechsler, editor 
of the leftwing New York Post and former 
member of a Communist youth organization, 
said the real disaster of Cuba is the mount- 
ing evidence that our Government palpably 
violated its own commitment with respect 
to nonintervention and that it cruelly led 
to the American people. Mr. Wechsler was 
addressing the Americans for Democratic 
Organization. This group approved a reso- 
lution calling for a halt to aid for Cuban 
foes of Fidel Castro. 
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To these shameful incidents may be added 
a recent statement signed by more than 60 
Harvard and Boston area professors urging 
appeasement of Castro. 

All the signs point to a mammoth coordi- 
nated campaign to get the U.S. Government 
to adopt a soft posture toward world com- 
munism at the very time the Soviet Union 
and its allies. are making enormous gains in 
Cuba and Laos. 

To find a parallel one must go back to the 
activities of the German-American Bund 
in 1939 when the Nazi propaganda apparatus 
was selling Hitlerism as the wave of the 
future, The same type of massive campaign 
has been launched to undermine the Amer- 
ican will to resist. 

Alien forces are at work in this country. 
The President should call on the FEI to probe 
every one of these pro-Castro and anti- 
nuclear weapons groups. The American 
people should counter the appeasers’ cam- 
paign by a campaign of their own, by writing 
to the President and their Congressmen ex- 
pressing Indignation at those who counsel 
surrender. 


Interstate Compacts for Library Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill which would 
grant the consent of Congress to inter- 
state agreements for the purpose of de- 
veloping or operating library facilities 
and services. 

Libraries, like all other governmental 
agencies, are searching for ways to pro- 
vide service effectively and economically 
for all people regardless of where they 
live. While State, county, town, and 
municipal library systems are serving a 
large segment of the Nation, population 
expansion and shifts within recent years 
have created new groupings, bound by 
economic, topographic, and social con- 
siderations, but separated politically by 
the intrusion of State lines, Like trans- 
portation and other public services, most 
efficient library operations in many cases 
would follow these natural patterns 
rather than those of the more artificial 
political boundary lines. Interstate 
planning is the next step which should 
be taken in many localities. It appears 
timely, therefore, that Congress give 
consent in advance so that progress may 
be encouraged and it is for this purpose 
that I have introduced the bill. 

Article I, section 10 of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States has apparently 
been a deterrent to States joining in 
projects for mutual benefit yet it ap- 
pears that educational and library sery- 
ice projects cannot in any way be a 
“clear and present danger to the sov- 
ereignty of the United States“; in any 
way affect the powers delegated to the 
National Government; or, affect the poli- 
tical balance within the Federal system. 
However, some attorneys general have 
ruled otherwise, and many States appear 
to be reluctant to pass legislation which 
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will permit joint action on library 
matters. 

There are two distinct areas where 
library service might be improved 
through interstate agreements—one is 
the great metropolitan district, and the 
other sparsely settled rural areas where 
boundaries hinder development of an 
area large enough to provide modern 
library services. 

Of the 25 largest metropolitan dis- 
tricts 12 are on State borders. The large 
metropolitan library, chiefly supported 
by local taxation, is faced with demands 
for service from the entire area. De- 
veloping library service programs for the 
entire area could be best undertaken by 
the large metropolitan library and would 
result in a well coordinated and 
strengthened service for the entire dis- 
trict but a compact of some type would 
appear to be necessary. 

The general statute, New York Gen- 
eral Municipal Law, sections 460-473— 
supplement—interlocal agreements with 
governmental units of other States, in 
its statement of purpose clearly defines 
the problem for both rural and urban 
areas: 

To permit local governmental units to 
make the most efficient use of their powers 
by enabling them to cooperate with govern- 
mental units of other States on a basis of 
mutual advantage and thereby to provide 
services and facilities in a manner that will 
accord best with geographic, economic, popu- 
lation, and other factors influencing the 
needs and development of local communities. 


Since the great change in transporta- 
tion, and especially since the automobile 
has become a regular means of private 
transportation, populations have shifted 
to a point where the self-contained local 
village hardly exists. Shopping centers 
have made great changes in our way of 
life, as has the development of indus- 
trial centers centralized and decentral- 
ized. 

We have discovered that a village 
library cannot provide all the informa- 
tion and books its residents need and de- 
sire. Television and other media are 
arousing interest in many subjects and 
problems our onetime small towner was 
willing to let others be informed about. 
Now it is necessary for the library to 
have greater resources than local taxes 
could ever provide. The centralized 
reference service at the State library and 
the bookmobiles which move from town 
to town leaving collections of current 
books of interest to all ages and groups 
are permitting our towns to provide the 
needed broader library services. 

Since State boundaries are artificial at 
best and frequently ignore topographi- 
cal limits, as well as population distri- 
bution and economic developments, it 
seems appropriate that every opportu- 
nity taken be given for successfully 
bridging these boundaries, ; 

There are many library services which 
are possible on an interstate basis. 
Those of the large metropolitan district 
may be somewhat different but many of 
our smaller cities might effectively ex- 
pand service to more rural areas in 
neighboring States. 

A group of small libraries on a State 
border could jointly employ a cataloger, 
pool their book funds and buy and cata- 
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log their books not only with a saving 
of money, but with an improvement in 
the quality of the cataloging. 

Every library of any size particularly 
if it is a reference library has a stock of 
books and journals which should be 
preserved but which are seldom used. 
In small States such as ours a deposi- 
tory could be established by several 
States for these seldom used materials 
and operated for the benefit of all. This 
would release valuable shelf space and 
permit disposal of all but one copy or 
set of these resources. 

There will be many problems for indi- 
vidual States to work out ranging from 
methods by which State aid is to be ap- 
plied to a service jointly operated at the 
local level, the selection of governing 
boards for these agencies and tax sup- 
port. But if we have cleared the way 
by achieving the consent of Congress, 
then we can tackle the purely local 
problems. 


Kennedy-Khrushchey Meeting Is Neces- 
sary, Editor of West Virginia News- 
paper Believes—Great Powers Must 
Continue Efforts To Find Way Out of 
Nuclear Dilemmas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
have said before in the Senate that I be- 
lieve the success or failure of personal 
diplomacy ultimately rests on an 
imaginative, flexible foreign policy 
rooted in the realities of this changing 
world. And I repeat, also, my affirma- 
tion of conviction that President Ken- 
nedy and his advisers are in the process 
of developing such a policy. 

Concerning the forthcoming sched- 
uled meeting between our President and 
Premier Khrushchev of the Soviet Un- 
ion in Vienna, I state again that Presi- 
dent Kennedy is the best person to effec- 
tively convince Mr. Khrushchey of the 
determination and the resolye of the 
United States to resist the encroachment 
of communism. 

In the May 19, 1961, editions of the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, an edi- 
torial entitled Kennedy-Khrushehev 
Meeting Is Necessary,” there is a cogent 
discussion of the pending meeting from 
the standpoint of the possible results of 
the conference on the “frustrating ef- 
forts of the great powers to find a way 
out of their nuclear dilemmas.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor the editorial to which I have 
referred. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KENNEDY-KHRUSHCHEY MEETING Is 
NECESSARY 

The only possible objection that can be 

lifted against a personal meeting of Presi- 
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dent John F. Kennedy and Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev in some neutral capital city is 
that such summit meetings in the past have 
raised hopes among peoples all over the 
world disproportionate to the results later 
achieved. 

This, however, is not sufficient reason to 
keep the two leaders of the world’s strongest 
powers apart, because unless these men can 
in some manner fashion an understanding 
between them, reconcile their differences and 
reach an accommodation on issues and prin- 
ciples which separate them the world is in 
danger of experiencing another frightful 
war—this time with nuclear weapons that 
scientists tell us have in their capacity the 
total destruction of nations if not the seven 
continents and the seas surrounding them. 

President Kennedy, should he visit in 
June with Premier Khrushchev, would be 
coming directly from conferences with 
France's President Charles de Gaulle, who to 
date has been keeping his thoughts on world 


problems pretty much to himself and chart- 


ing for his beloved country an independent 
course, 

What the people of the world consum- 
mately wish is an agreement among nations 
to control nuclear armaments, but aside 
from the ordinary difficulties of negotiations 
between clashing ideological powers, there 
are the additional complicating questions 
of where Red China and France fit into 
these negotiations, 

The Soviet Union has demanded that the 
United States and Great Britain persuade 
France to stop conducting nuclear tests. 
Otherwise, the Kremlin authorities note they 
will be forced to resume their own tests. 
The demand is reasonable, even though it 
may prove impossible to fulfill, and the logic 
of their intentions, many find it a threat, 
in the event the demand is unfulfilled is in- 
escapable. 

Let us put ourselves in Russla's place. 
What would be our reaction to effecting a 
nuclear agreement with the Soviets if we saw 
their allies, the Red Chinese, testing nuclear 
bombs in Manchuria? 

It is a fact, whether we like to accept it, 
that if there is to be a nuclear agreement it 
must include all the nations of the world. 
Perhaps the President and the Premier can 
agree on that necessity and then discuss 
means and methods of carrying it out. Un- 
fortunately, agreeing to it and implementing 
it are two different propositions, because 
both France and Red China have demon- 
strated repeatedly that their friends have 
but a limited power over them. 

It is, however, important that the great 
Powers continue their frustrating efforts to 

& way out of their nuclear dilemmas, 
and a Kennedy-Khrushchey conference 1s 
the obvious next step. 


Federal, State, Municipal Cooperation— 
An Address by Joe L. Evins, Member of 
Congress from Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. FRAZIER, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr, Speaker, my 
friend and colleague, the Honorable 
Jor L. Evins, recently addressed a meet- 
ing of the Tennessee Municipal League 
in my hometown of Chattanooga. His 
remarks were particularly fitting and 
they are significant for the great 
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amount of information regarding Fed- 

eral spending in Tennessee and for the 

excellent illustrations of Federal-mu- 
nicipal cooperation contained in them. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the remarks of our distin- 
guished colleague be reprinted in the 
RECORD. 

The address follows: 

Remarks By Hon. Jom L. Evins, or TEN- 
NESSEE, TENNESSEE MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., May 15, 1961 
President McInturff, Mayor Olgiati, Judge 

Frost, distinguished guests, members of the 

Tennessee Municipal League, my fellow Ten- 

nesseans, and friends, certainly it is a pleas- 

ure to be able to meet with you again. 

When your able and energetic executive sec- 

retary, Herbert Bingham, invited me to meet 

With you again, I accepted without hesita- 

tion for I had never forgotten my enjoyable 

Visit with the Municipal League here in 

Chattanooga a few years ago. I consider 

your invitation for this repeat visit as indeed 

a compliment. 

I always enjoy the bracing air of Chatta- 
nooga and certainly am pleased to visit in 
the hometown of my colleagues, Tennessee’s 
Senior Senator ESTES KEFAUVER and Congress- 
man James B. Frazier, both of whom repre- 
sent Chattanooga, this district and our State 
80 ably in the Congress. 

T respect the membership of the Municipal 

of Tennessee. This organization is 
composed of a body of men who are among 
the leaders of our State and experts in the 

science of Government. . 

There are those who say that we in the 
Congress have not introduced scientific 
methods in the Federal Government, that 
ace falling behind and slipping back- 

We have our debates and difficulties and, 

you, our problems. but I take the afirm- 
ative side that we are moving forward and 
progress. 

This year, in just a few months, we have 
Succeeded in passing a lot of legislation and 
even in putting a man into space. 


I must confess that perhaps the greatest 
Satisfaction of serving in Government is 
found among your group, those on the local 
level who see progress each day, who see 
great programs put into effect and material- 
ized. We in the Congress deal in policies 
and plans, programs in the abstract, and, I 
Should add, appropriations. Whereas you, 
Our mayors and municipal officials, see many 
Of these programs materialize. It is you 
Who put them into operation and actually 
See the improvements completed. 

Our cities and towns are being improved 
With interstate highway systems and mu- 
nicipal airports constructed. 

8 additional projects are financed by 
— the local and Federal Government. 
building of great housing projects, pro- 
— of slum clearance, urban renewal, 
Wage disposal plants, local National Guard 
and yes, many local industrial 
developments are aided by federally financed 
tot Al are made possible by local 
* tiative, some local financing, but largely 
an appropriations passed by the Congress, 


to serve our people, the public needs 

through matching fund programs s 

Operation. g fund p: and co- 
As 


the you know, there are those who attack 
Congress and those who cry against 
Federal ald and Federal spending, but in 
ata I believe that the mayors of our 
tha perhaps more than others 

t it takes the combined energies, imagi- 
nation and dedication of all our elected 
n. at all levels of government, cooper- 
ting and achieve 
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While we speak nationally of New Fron- 
tiers, I know that here at home in Tennessee 
we have our own new frontlers—problems 
pressing for solution. Our work and efforts 
are so entwined, the destiny of the people we 
represent are the same, so there exists a real 
need for a closer cooperation, better working 
relationships at all levels of government and 
particularly between our municipalities and 
the Federal Government. 

With the complexities and the problems of 
our day, perhaps the best Government 
that can be evolved in America is a partner- 
ship government, involving partnership 
action between our cities and State officials 
and the Federal Government. 

I must admit a partiality toward our 
municipal officials and interest in city 
government. 

My father, who for 16 years was mayor of 
my hometown of Smithville has had a very 
great influence on my attitudes, naturally. 

He gave me an early start toward the 
forming of philosophical ties with individ- 
uals whose principal concern is the bulld- 
ing of the community. My interests, grow- 
ing out of this experience, have been of in- 
estimable value to me in my work as a 
Member of Congress. They have served to 
focus attention constantly on the basic con- 
sideration of government, whether it be in 
Washington, Chattanooga, Smithville or 
elsewhere, and that basic consideration is 
that what is happening on the local level is 
what is important. How our laws and pro- 
grams affect the local community is of the 
greatest importance, for local government is 
the bedrock of our society. 

As you gentlemen are aware and know all 
too well, there has been an increasing de- 
mand over the years from locally elected 
officials for more and more programs of aid 
and assistance from the Federal Government. 
This has grown out of the fact that the local 
tax base has to a large extent been exhausted 
and because there exists a need for addi- 
tional skills and finances to provide the 
services which our modern-day cities and 
municipalities require and the public de- 
mands. 

While we have had change, one thing has 
not changed, with which I am sure you will 
all agree, the demands for more service and 
more appropriations. 

I am reminded that our position collec- 
tively as a city and a nation is like the multi- 
millionaire who, on being interviewed, was 
asked about his good fortune and he com- 
mented, “I never hesitate to give full credit 
to my wife and her assistance.” “In what 
way did she help,” the reported asked, “Well, 
if you want the whole truth,” the man re- 
plied, “I married her because I was curious 
to find out if there was any income she 
couldn't live beyond.” 

Many of our cities are requested to pro- 
vide services which require living beyond 
their incomes and they are calling on the 
Federal Government for help and assistance. 
It is only in recent months that some say 
that this era of Federal aid has been 
enhanced. 

In almost every bill that comes before the 
Congress the question is raised, How will it 
aret our States and cities and municipali- 
ties 

In the consideration of legislation we are 
interested in knowing what you are doing, 
what you are thinking, and what our munic- 
ipal leaders are planning and accomplishing. 
Your have a tremendous bearing 
on legislation in Congress. 

The Appropriations Committee on which 
I serve, and yes, the House Select Committee 
on Small Business, on which I also serve, 
are almost daily made aware of the growing 
concentration of problems facing our local 
communities and States. These problems 
of local governments—on an increasingly ex- 
tensive scale are refiected in the many re- 
quests for Federal appropriations. 
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When I spoke to the Municipal League 
several years ago, our country was engaged 
in the Korean war, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment necessarily was concerned with 
measures affecting our war effort—shortages, 
rationing, priorities and allocations. 

Today we are engaged in the cold war 
and a war on slums, poverty, unemploy- 
ment, surplus labor in our cities and idle 
Plant capacity. 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


The Area Redevelopment Act is the most 
recent example of dual action, action which 
calls for increasing our joint energies to 
help solve these problems, to arrest unem- 
ployment, to provide for a greater and more 
satisfactory rate of national growth. 

This new act, recently signed into law by 
President Kennedy, sets up a fund totaling 
$394 million for use in treating some of 
our Nation’s economic ills, 

The Depressed Areas Act is largely a loan 
program, and essentially a local self-help 


program. 

The Federal Government has been directed 
by Congress to carefully confine its partici- 
pation to measures which will encourage 
local initiative and stimulate local leader- 
ship in this effort over the next 4 years, 

The new law, considered in perspective, 
provides a relatively small mount of money 
to do a large and vitally important job. For 
example, the total outlay authorized repre- 
sents less than half of 1 percent of our total 
Federal budget, and about one-tenth of what 
we have been spending on foreign aid an- 
nually for many years. It should be pointed 
out that this measure is designed to help 
our own country and will provide assistance 
in alleviating our own problems in dis- 
tressed areas and underdeveloped areas 
throughout the United States. 

From the marshaling of such attention 
will come large benefits not only to the 
communities receiving direct assistance but 
to all America. 

The Secretary of Commerce Is authorized 
to cooperate with leaders in designated areas 
of need for a well-planned attack on the in- 
creasingly complex problems of local com- 
munities. 

It puts a new challenge to every com- 
munity to make more careful assessment of 
community needs, to make larger plans, to 
exert greater efforts for public Improvements, 
to organize its own industrial corporations. 

The new law focuses attention upon the 
needs, opportunities and rewards of local 
industrial development. 

It provides aid and expert advice for the 
development of long-range planning at the 
local level, 

It encourages the local community to en- 
gage in the important work of technical 
training and retraining, which is increasingly 
essential in this day of automation. 

In a word, the Area Redevelopment Act 
is designed to give real impetus to industrial 
decentralization which must be speeded up 
in the interests of a stable national economy 
and to promote our free enterprise system. 

This program has been rather aptly de- 
scribed as operation “seed corn” for the 
American community. Federal loan funds 
are provided in cases where adequate private 
financing is not available, and Federal grants 
are authorized in cases where communities 
are unable to finance public works for them- 
selves. 

Specifically, the bill provides $100 million 
for each of two revolving funds, one to be 
used for loans in industrial areas and the 
other for rural areas. 

Community and regional development 
agencies may borrow up to 65 percent of the 
cost of clearing land, building plants, and, 
in special cases, the cost of equipment and 
machinery to attract new plants. 

The new legislation also permits the Fed- 
eral Government to make grants to pay up 
to two-thirds of the net cost of clearing 
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slum areas. This supplements the urban 
renewal program previously in effect. 

In addition to making the urban renewal 
grants, the of Commerce is em- 
powered to make up to 10 percent of any fu- 
ture capital grant for urban renewal for non- 
residential slum clearance projects in des- 
ignated areas. This will make it possible 
for these communities to provide industrial 
sites and to bolster their tax bases. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The Small Business Administration, now 
a permanent agency of the Government, with 
a loan authority of approximately $1 billion 
serves our cities and small business com- 
munities in an increasingly wide range of 
public service. 

The SBA has been empowered to make 
loans to State and local development cor- 
porations for plant construction, conversion, 
and expansion. This authority was about to 
expire in 6 weeks but the Congress included 
a proviso in the Area Redevelopment Act 
removing the time limitation, and thus ex- 
tending this program which is beginning to 
be more widely understood and appreciated. 

Congress has thus made available some 
valuable tools for municipal use. These pro- 
grams are not imposed upon anybody. They 
are simply available and cities may use them 
if they wish to do so. If any of you ex- 
perience any difficulty in obtaining informa- 
tion as to how to participate and take ad- 
vantage of the provisions of SBA services, let 
me know and I shall try to be of helpfulness. 

A few figures from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration will serve to show how the 
services of this agency may be locally 
utilized. 

SBA has well been called a little RFC. 
Loans are made available direct to small 
business, to local development corporations, 
and in times of disaster, to all residents of 
the community. 

Since 1958, when this Agency was created, 
direct loans amounting to $17.5 million have 
been made and another $26.5 million in loans 
committed; for a total of approximately 
$43.5 million. 

In Tennessee alone, SBA has made busi- 
ness loans exceeding $21 million. 

Recently, SBA Administrator John E. 
Horne announced the lowering of interest 
rates to 4 percent on loans to companies lo- 
cated in surplus labor areas, and pointed 
out that funds were available to local in- 
dustrial development companies for this 
purpose. He urged and invited wider use 
of this type of financial assistance. 

The State and local development com- 
panies have not used the credit facilities of 
this agency as much as expected. Mr. Horne, 
SBA Administrator, tells me that to date 
123 industrial development corporation loan 
applications have been received, 99 have thus 
far been approved for a total of about $12 
million. 

The House small business committee has 
exerted constant pressure for greater use of 
the Small Business Administration's capaci- 
ties in this and other phases of our economic 
life—and now a heartening change has 
come under the new administration. Fresh 
vigor and broader purpose are being evi- 
denced in all SBA operations under the di- 
rection of the new Administrator, John E. 
Horne, a native of Alabama, 

Real opportunties which exist for the de- 
velopment corporation is illustrated by the 
experience of a development corporation of 
North Carolina, which borrowed $1 million 
from SBA. This loan made up about one- 
fifth of the corporation's financial backing, 
the remainder coming from commercial 
banks, life insurance companies, building, 
savings and loan associations. Since 1956 
this one industrial development corporation 
has approved 131 loans for $16 million for 
new. plants and expansions, and for pur- 
chase of machinery and equipment. The 
new business activity sparked by this en- 
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terprise resulted in maintaining employ- 
ment for at least 8,000 persons and created 
jobs for 14,000 more, a total of 22,000 jobs 
resulting from the work of this one devel- 
opment corporation, 

SBA's major function, that of providing 
financial assistance to small firms, is now 
being brought into the full exercise which 
the Congress prescribed for it. 

The Subcommittee on Organization and 
Operation of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, which I have the honor to serve 
as chairman, held extensive hearings dur- 
ing the last session of Congress. We at- 
tempted to focus the spotlight on the de- 
ficiencies in SBA’s loan policies. Our hear- 
ings were significant in pointing up the 
negative loan policies and the many in- 
stances of discouragement offered business 
and community initiative. 

Our congressional committees spearheaded 
a drive to reverse policies of the last admin- 
istration under which the small business 
share of total military purchases of goods 
and services declined from 25.3 percent in 
1954 to 16 percent in 1960. 

Today I believe this trend has been re- 
versed and conditions have improved. 

Now there is both congressional and ad- 
ministrative support for steps giving small 
business a larger voice In Government pro- 
curement policy. 

The President has set as an administra- 
tive goal an increase of at least 10 percent 
in the amount of defense work, defense con- 
tracts going to small business. 

Only last week in hearings before our Ap- 
propriations Committee I heard and saw evi- 
dence of this policy being put into effect. 
The Chief of Engineers testified that the 
number o: construction contracts awarded to 
small business are being stepped up and that 
the Corps of Engineers is now setting aside 
for small business virtually all construction 
contracts under $500,000, 

ASSISTANCE FROM OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 


There are other Federal agencies, as you 
gentlemsn are aware, which offer both 
financial and technical assistance in com- 
munity development programs—such as the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, includ- 
ing especially its Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Aviation Agency, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, among others. 

The Federal Interstate Highway System 
is one of the most outstanding examples 
of Federal-State cooperation and of the vast 
benefits which Tennessee and the Nation re- 
ceive as a result of an excellent program of 
cooperation. 

Since the interstate program was enacted 
by Congress there has been allocated to 
Tennessee more than $415 million of Fed- 
eral funds for the highway program in our 
State. Last August $80.7 million became 
available for fiscal years 1961-62 alone. 

Two weeks ago we passed in the House a 
bill authorizing funds to complete the 
41,000-mile Interstate Highway System and 
put the program back on schedule. Seventy- 
eight million dollars additional has been 
earmarked for Tennessee for fiscal 1963. 

The services of the Community Facilities 
Administration, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, is well known to you gentlemen, 
Certainly much has been accomplished 
thorough the advances made available for 
public work planning and loan programs of 
this branch of our Government which is 
especially set up to assist and serve the needs 
of our cities and municipalities. 

During this year, the Community Facilities 
Administration has approved or now has be- 
fore it for approval 21 loan applications from 
cities in Tennessee. 

This Agency is asking for an appropri- 
ation of $4 million for next year for pay- 
ment to the revolving fund out of which 
planning advances to cities are made. 
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Grants are made by CFA for drawing of 
architectural plans for a variety of types of 
community improvements, including water 
or sewer, health facilities, public buildings, 
roads and streets, among others. 

The U.S. Public Health Service also has 
a program of making grants to cities, but 
specifically designed for another purpose; 
namely, water pollution protection and com- 
munity public health needs. 

So far during the current year, the Public 
Health Service has made grants of $1,286,000 
for nine projects in Tennessee which will 
cost $6 million plus when completed. 

The very recently enacted Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act is designed to augment the 
work of the Public Health Service and in- 
creases the authorization for sewage treat- 
ment plants from $60 to $100 million an- 
nually. 

The demand and need for this increase 
has been clearly shown and demonstrated 
in the public interest. 

The Public Housing Administration, under 
the Public Housing Act of 1949, has certified 
164 low rent housing projects for Tennessee. 
There are today in our State 57 local hous- 
ing authorities serving 70 communities with 
grants to our large- and medium-sized 
communities. 

The latest figures show that currently 
there are 18,018 units completed and under 
local Management, with 550 units under 
construction and 1,685 additional units in 
the planning stage. 

Local housing authorities in our State 
have received more than $30,700,000 in con- 
tributions and, in fiscal year 1960 alone, 
payments have exceeded $4.5 million: 

The urban renewal program has also been 
well received by the cities of our State. 

On the national scale more than $1,871,- 
million has been spent for urban renewal 
programs with more than $67.7 million go- 
ing to 21 cities in Tennessee for 31 urban 
renewal projects. President Kennedy in a 
recent message to the Congress called for 
acceleration of this program to help clear 
our cities of slums. He has requested an 
authorization of $2.5 billion to be used over 
the next 4 years. Since 1949 total expendi- 
tures for urban renewal projects have been 
$1.8 billion. The President's new program 
thus calls for a 30-percent increase in this 
field during the next 4 years. 

This money is matching-fund money and 
will require the city and State combined 
to match available Federal funds for urban 
renewal projects. 

Federal grants for airport construction in 
Tennessee have amounted to almost $15 
million, 

Thirty-one airports in our State have been 
bullt or partially built by Federal grants. 

There are a number of uncompleted and 
planned other airport projects for Tennessee. 

FAA's revised budget for 1962 calls for 
an appropriation of $75 million for an ac- 
celerated airport modernization and improve- 
ment program on a matching fund basis. 

We in Tennessee are all familiar with 
and certainly proud of the work and contri- 
butions of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

One of the brighter aspects of the new 
Washington picture appears in the field of 
conservation and water resource develop- 
ment. 

. New long-range policies on water and 
power development and conservation are in 
the making. 


The “no new starts” era has ended. The 
TVA spirit is soaring. The 1,000-mile-long 
Tennessee River with its many untapped 
and unused industrial sites should, in my 
view, be acquired and made ready for future 
industrial growth needs. Our cities and 
State should purchase these sites in coop- 
eration with private industry and the TVA 
to insure requirements for the future. 

The revised budget of the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation calls 
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for 57 new starts and the completion of 
86 other great dams and reservoir projects 
throughout the Nation. 

The Department of Agriculture's small 
Watershed project program and the rural 
development program is encouraging and 
assisting some 200 such projects in 40 States, 
including 10 in Tennessee. 

Many large-scale programs having an im- 
mense bearing on the future of our cities, 
towns, and rural areas are now before the 
Congress. s 

Today our cities are offered challenging 
Opportunities for planning for future growth 
needs. 

With initiative, imagination, and a spirit 
of cooperation and working together we can 
Move forward to eliminate slums and de- 
Pressed areas, revitalize underdeveloped 
areas, promote industry and employment, 

tify our cities, raise the level of our 
community life and make our cities more 
Prosperous and a better place in which to 
live throughout our beloved State. 

Our future progress will depend, to a 

degree, on the extent of cooperation 
We each give to our several levels of govern- 
ment. Each is interrelated to the other. 
All local, State, and Federal agencies are con- 
“cerned for the common good and the pro- 
Motion of health, education, safety, and 
Welfare of all our citizens in Tennessee. 

T find myself among old friends, those 
Who are interested in public affairs and 
dedicated to public service. This makes it 
abundantiy clear that our joint purposes 
will not falter nor fall for lack of local 
leadership, 

I take from you Increased purpose in our 
Mutual task of community building. Best 
ba 88 vou go forward in community 
Thank you very much. 


Guidelines for the Peace Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Bit HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
le unanimous consent that an excel- 
ere review by Harry Pollak, AFL-CIO 
ternational representative, of the 
et entitled An International Peace 
eS eS ay Promise and Problems,” 
pointes by Prof. Samuel P. Hayes, be 
ted in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
5 There being no objection, the review 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Rooren my Past—Prace Corps Srupy SETS 
Forts GUIDELINES 
Ga there is to be a historian for the Peace 
Pp — & likely candidate could be Dr. Samuel 
3 yes, professor of economics at the Uni- 


versity of Ai, 


His little book, “An International Peace 
ina The Promise and Problems,” exam- 
tte 2 aspects ot the Peace Corps, its origin. 

ms and purposes, and suggests ways it 


Tato there is no question that such lead- 
allen President John F. Kennedy, Senator 
N ur Humpneey, the late Senator Richard 
8 Representative Henry Reuss and 
it sad gave the Peace Corps life and scope, 

t to remember, as Hayes em- 
Phasizes, thet other imaginative and prac- 
kunt idealists saw a similar vision of the 
Uture In the miseries of the past. 
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The American philosopher, William James, 
at the turn of the century called for a 
moral equivalent of war in the form of an 
army which would conscript youth for use- 
ful social good and, in the process, send 
them back to society with healthier sym- 
pathies and soberer ideas. 

Hayes has described the sweep of enthu- 
siasm that engulfed the college campus fol- 
lowing the introduction in Congress in early 
1960 of the Reuss-Neuberger bills to provide 
a study of a point 4 Youth Corps. The 
public at large was also sympathetic to the 
idea. Hayes, as a good historian should, 
also credits some of American labor's early 
support for the Corps. 

Hayes argues that the Peace Corps has a 
special role to play in providing middle 
manpower, such as teachers for the schools 
and technical institutes, surveyors, blue- 
print readers, data collectors, aids to foreign 
technical experts, to USIA, ICA, and other 
Government agencies. He is clear to the 
dangers of possible competition with na- 
tionals of the less-developed countries and 
warns the International Peace Corps should 
produce more jobs, not take away jobs. The 
volunteers should engage in work which na- 


. tionals of the host country are unable to do. 


Nothing would give the Peace Corps a black 
eye fater than for idealistic young volun- 
teers to flood into underdeveloped countries 
and be seen as taking away jobs which the 
nationals of those countries think they can 
and want to do. Quite the contrary, 
each * * * project should open up some op- 
portunities to nationals right away, as coun- 
terparts or coworkers with Peace Corps vol- 
unteers.” 

These and many other facets of the Peace 
Corps are examined carefully and Hayes does 
not hesitate to give his own strong views. 

He wants it internationalized, he favors 
a large operation and even calls for Peace 
Corps projects in the United States. Some of 
the points he makes are debatable or have 
been resolved by the establishment on March 
1, 1961, on a temporary basis of the Peace 
Corps by Executive order of President Ken- 
nedy. 

The emphasis on youth, for example, has 
been tempered by the call for older experi- 
enced hands as well. Many of these prob- 
lems are still being discussed from every 
angle by a hard-working cadre of administra- 
tors and staff who burn night lights at Peace 
Corps headquarters in Washington. 

This book helps to clarify thinking about 
the Peace Corps form and substance. What- 
ever the form, procedure or method finally 
worked out, Kennedy has set the tone in his 
belief that the goals of the program will not 
be reached quickly, that there are great ob- 
stacles ahead, but that the Peace Corps of- 
fers Americans an opportunity to take an 
active role in what he calls a long twilight 
struggle * * * a struggle against the com- 
mon enemies of man: tyranny, poverty, dis- 
ease, and war itself. 

(“An International Peace Corps—the Prom- 
ice and Problems,” Public Affairs Institute, 
Washington, D.C., $1.) 


A Memorandum to Mr. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker the fol- 


lowing is an editorial from the Hong 
Kong Standard of Monday, May 15, 1961, 
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in the form of advice to our Vice Presi- 
dent, Mr. Johnson: 
[From the Hong Kong Standard, May 15, 
1961] 
A MEMORANDUM TO MR, JOHNSON 


Deak Mn. Vice PRESIDENT: We, the people 
of Hong Kong, want to offer you our warm 
welcome—a welcome which may be some- 
what different from receptions which you 
usually receive when you travel abroad as the 
Vice President of the richest and strongest 
country in the world. 

We greet you with open arms, symbolic of 
our friendliness and goodwill, and not with 
upturned palms. 

The warmth of our hospitality, we want 

you to know, is not kindled by our desire 
for American aid money or for American 
arms. 
We want nothing from you except your 
friendship, your goodwill and your under- 
standing. And in return, we want you to 
bring back to the United States the good 
neighborly greetings of our people. 

Although your visit here is regrettably 
brief, we hope you will enjoy our city and 
the many splendored things it has to offer; 
we hope you will have the rare o ty 
of relaxing during your arduous travels in 
the serenity of our orderliness. 

We also hope that while you are with us, 
you will glean from the people you meet and 
the things you see some of the fascinating 
and uncommon features of our uncommon 
city. 

Many of the salient aspects of the so-called 
Hong Kong story are familiar to you and 
to the world. 

You know, for instance, that we have 
somehow contrived to live and make some 
notable civic progress despite the explosive 
pressure created by the unabated flow of 
refugees. 

You have heard often that although we 
are Red China’s nervous neighbor, we have 
managed to achieve a degree of tranquillity 
by learning to maintain a delicate equi- 
librium. 

You have also heard that the people and 
the government of Hong Kong are proud 
of our unique record of self-help: that we 
take pride in our ability to tackle our own 
problems, to earn our own way, and to 
foster, in the meantime, some measure of 
social progress for our people. 

All this may indeed sound easy the way 
we tell it. 

But for a city our size, loaded with the 
dynamite of our political and population 
powder kegs, the job of safeguarding our 
livelihood and our freedom is a daily struggle 
of almost titanic proportions. 

You saw when you arrived, Mr. Vice Pres- 
ident, a clean, prosperous city. You saw 
the breathtaking view of our busy harbor. 

But we can also show you the squalor 
of our refugee-packed tenements, the tears 
and sweat which mark our road to survival. 

Our battle to stay alive is not dependent 
today on American financial assistance: we 
hope we shall never have to ask what we do 
not ourselves honestly earn. 

But we do look to you and your country 
for your sympathetic understanding of our 
problems. We ask that you do not deny us 
our daily bowl of rice; that you do not snatch 
from us our opportunity to trade. 

In your country, Mr. Vice President, an 
overwhelming pressure is being brought 
against your administration to curtail the 
import of Hong Kong's cotton textile goods, 
the major industrial product of our city. 

If your Government should now bow to 
this pressure, it would not merely be a major 
blow to your country’s long and ardent ad- 
vocacy for freer world trade, but it would 
also crush Hong Kong's already precarious 
economy. 

Nearly 40 percent of our factory workers 
are employed by our textile plants. Of our 
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total exports last year, 54 percent consisted 
of cotton textiles of one type or another— 
garments, cloth, gloves, toweling, and yarns. 

These figures will give you some idea, Mr. 
Vice President, of the dependence of our 
economy on oversea textile markets. We 
must export to live; our livelihood rests on 
our ability to compete freely in the Ameri- 
can and other oversea markets, 

You haye undoubtedly heard often your 
textile protectionists’ charge that Hong Kong 
is the source of a monstrous threat to the 
American cotton industry and to the job 
security of American textile workers. 

This charge is exaggerated and distorted. 

Despite the sharp, even phenomenal, rise 
in recent years of our textile exports to the 
United States, our total capacity and our 
share of the American market are both lilli- 
putian—in the same way as Hong Kong 
itself is Mlliputian when compared with the 
size of your country. 

We have today a total of 600 spindles, 
or about 2.5 percent of the total capacity of 
America's 24 million spindles. 

If we put all our 600,000 spindles and 17,- 
000 looms in 1 plant they would just about 
equal the total capacity of a single large 
textile mill in America. 

Hong Kong's total installed capacity is also 
dwarfed by those of other exporting coun- 
tries: Japan has 9 million spindles, India has 
13 million spindles, the United Kingdom has 
an estimated 15 million spindles in operation 
at this moment. 

These figures, we hope, will give you some 
idea of the potential size of our “threat.” 

Our portion of the American market is 
equally microscopic. 

Last year, we sold a total of 86 million 
square yards of cloth to your country. This 
was about 0.8 percent of the total American 
production of 10,000 million square yards. 

If we take into consideration Hong 
Kong’s garment exports to America, the pic- 
ture is not significantly changed. 

Last year, America imported cotton gar- 
ments equaling in yardage to a total of 400 
million square 5 

This means that the grand total of all 
cotton goods imports into the United States 
in 1960—cloth, cotton garments, and all 
other types of made-up goods—came to 9 
percent of America's aggregate production. 

And Hong Kong’s total share in this was 
2.5 percent in terms of American production. 

You can see, Mr. Vice President, from 
this presentation of your Department of 
Commerce statistics that our share of your 
market cannot be a threat to your industry; 
it is a flea bite. 

If we volunteered today to close down 
every singe one of Hong Kong's textile mills, 
weaving sheds, and garment factories, the 
depressed state of your textile industry 
would not be materially improved. 

The cruel fact that the textile industry 
in your country is in a state of decline is 
the result of many longstanding and complex 
factors. 

A protectionist policy of quotas and im- 
port restrictions would not save the indus- 
try; they would merely make your textile 
factories progressively less competitive and 
increasingly less economical in relation with 
manufacturers in other countries. 

And in the end, your consumers would 
suffer: they would have to pay higher prices 
for shirts, sheets, blouses, and overalls. 

To solve the critical problem facing your 
textile industry and to meet the pressure 
of the protectionists, your President Kennedy 
made a statesmaniike approach in his recent 
seven-point proposal. 

He called for various domestic measures 
of assistance, and in addition he proposed 
an international conference of textile im- 
porting and exporting countries so that a 
fair and constructive solution can be evolved. 

The people of Hong Kong, Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, applaud your President's proposal and 
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we hope that your Government will follow 
through with your positive approach. 

We hope that your proposal for an inter- 
national textile conference was motivated by 
your desire to combat economic national- 
ism—that you would not use it to institute 
protectionism, 

We feel that your country's position of 
international leadership would be irreparably 
compromised if the international confer- 
ence which President Kennedy proposed 
should be used as a deceptive device to im- 
pose import restrictions under the guise of 
voluntary quotas, thus barring the struggling 
nations from your, market. 


Needed: Stronger Effort To Halt 


Expansion of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES , 


Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today, the 
free world is, as it should be, reexamining 
its policies designed to halt the out- 
spreading of communism. 

In Laos, Cuba, Vietnam, and else- 
where, we are witnessing the devious 
tactics employed by the Communists. 

Over the weekend, I was privileged to 
discuss the situation over radio station 
WGN, Chicago. 

During the address, I reviewed some 
possible. ways in which we might 
strengthen our policies to halt Red 
aggression, N 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of the address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Text or Senator WILEY’S ADDRESS Over 
Rano STATION WGN i 

Around the globe the Communists are en- 
gaging in a powerful offensive to further 
their alms of world conquest. They control 
about one-third, or mearly 1 billion, of the 
people of the world. 

In Laos and Cuba, the Reds are strength- 


ening their grip on the reins of government. 


Will Thailand, Vietnam, Cambodia be 
next? 

How long can the non-Communist na- 
tions permit this gobbling up, piece by piece, 
of more people and territory? 

If this expansion continues, the scale of 
world power, and voting strength in the 
United Nations will eventually tip toward 
the Reds. We must not forget Mr. Khru- 
shehev's threat to bury us. 

Now what can be done? 

We must “stiffen our backbone.” 

We must take a new look at Communist 
aggressions, particularly their success, and 
determine how to cope with the Red offen- 
sives. 

Should we adopt Monroe Doctrine type 
policies with our allies for areas like south- 
east Asia? What would be involved? The 
following steps: 

Determine a defensible line against Red 
aggression; 

Provide forces capable of stopping the 
Communists at that line; 

Warn the Reds that if they commit ag- 
gression against such territories, either 
political, military, or economic, they can ex- 
pect to pay a price, war; 
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Develop a capability for more effectively 
fighting brush-fire wars; 

Increase the capability of NATO, SEATO, 
CENTO and ANZUS to expand political, so- 
social and economic efforts to strengthen 
the free world and assist noncommitted na- 
tions to ward off the attempted inroads by 
the Reds; 

Finally, but most important, create a 
more effective nonmilitary counteroffensive 
involving (1) designing blueprints for free- 
dom for the nations of the world to counter 
communistic blueprints for takeover; (2) 
more strongly challenge the Reds’ control 
of subjugated people behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains; and (3) engage in a more 
effective political, economic, social, cultural 
offensive on all fronts. 

Regrettably, the free world alliances, in- 
cluding SEATO, have not yet developed the 
kind of firm, strong policy that would evoke 
confidence for example of the southeast 
Asia nations in warding off the Red offen- 
sive. Currently, countries such as Thailand 
are reportedly toying with the idea of adopt- 
ing a “neutralist” policy. 

To me, this is untenable. Why? Be- 
cause a small nation, in my judgment, by 
itself cannot repel the concerted military, 
economic, political, social pressures which 
the Communists will be concentrating for a 
takeover. For the Reds, a declaration of 
he is a sign of “open hunting sea- 

While India, a large country, has been 
able to maintain a policy of relative neu- 
tralism, she has stiffened her backbone. 

In the East-West contest, the Reds have 
been ‘substantially helped by lack of real- 
istic workable plans of the West for the tri- 
umph of freedom, 

In Laos, let's face it, the Reds have the 
upper hand. 

. . * . . 

While we are talking about Laos and Cuba 
and South America, don’t forget to keep 
our powder dry and our eyes also focused 
on Berlin and the rest of the world. 


Hope for Our Migrant Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
just as our Nation faces great challenges 
abroad, so it faces great challenges here 
at home, The two areas, foreign, and 
domestic, are closely related, and prob- 
lems in one area often affect problems 
in the other. One important result of 
such a relationship is that before we can 
expect people in other lands to have 
faith in our way of life, we must show 
them that we continue to live up to our 
own ideals here at home. In this re- 
gard, one of our most serious domestic 
problems is the condition of our domestic 
migratory farmworkers, who live and die 
with little or no opportunity, as forgot- 
ten people. 

It is encouraging to note that the New 
Leader, published weekly by the Amer- 
ican Conference on International Affairs 
and devoted to an analysis of interna- 
tional problems, recognizes the impor- 
tance of domestic issues to foreign af- 
fairs through its editorial column, “On 
the Home Front,” by William E. Bohn. 
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In the May 9, 1961, issue of the New 
Leader, Mr. Bohn's column was entitled, 
“Hope for our Migrant Workers.” It 
discussed succinctly the long unsolved 
migratory farmworker problem and the 
timely legislative headway that has been 
Made in meeting this problem by Sena- 
tor Harrison A. WILLIAMS, JR., and the 
Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, of 
ae he is chairman. Mr. Bohn noted 


Last week in Washington, I discovered that 
relief is in sight for the poor devils 
Who are forced to make their living on the 
Toad. * * * Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, 
Jr, Democrat, of New Jersey, had brought 
together in a hearing room a group of Goy- 
ernment officials and experts to see what 
Could be done about these forgotten peo- 
ple * * * and he's the sort of person who 
Starts things and keeps them going. 


Senator WII IAAuts is indeed this sort 
of person, and his careful legislative ef- 
forts to bring equitable solutions to the 
Workers, farmers, and communities af- 
fected by this problem deserve the sup- 
Port of us all. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
to include Mr. Bohn's editorial in the 

RD at this point: 
Horx ror Our MIGRANT WORKERS 
(By William E. Bohn) 

One day, some years ago, my wife and I 
Were driving along the roads of Delaware. 
I don't even remember where we were or 
What highway we were on, but I do recall 
that it was a lovely summer day. The birds 
Were singing and gaily tinted flowers bloomed 
In all sides. Edith and I were in a jolly 
ee telling stories and recalling our child- 

ood days. We were driving slowly, taking 
in every little thing. 

And then, suddenly, there they were, lined 
up behind a wire fence so close to us that 
28 could almost have reached out and 
ee them. The group included a few 

atternly, skinny and discouraged-looking 
pada I suppose they had remained in 
hua amp to care for the children while the 
usbands and older youths worked in the 
orchards and fields. But most of them were 
children. They weren't laughing, or talk- 
nS. or running, or playing games. They 
5 t stood there in ragged and skimpy 
8 their sad eyes telling the story of 
sc ir lives. The eyes followed us solemnly 
res our car slowly rolled along. Then, as 

ddenly as it began, the exhibition of 
misery ended and we were left breathless. 

Oh,” we said, “migrant workers—it’s too 
Ss I suppose the whole thing didn’t take 
aren than a minute, but in all the years 
pie.” then I have never forgotten those peo- 
wi I think of them at night as I am going 
de or they come to me when we are 
bloo cularly happy riding through this 
Ritas and fruitful land. I never feel 
r rom the possibility of again seeing such 
nent we And I say to myself, “Who has a 
i to be happy when so many fellow citi- 

ns are so drearily miserable?” 
shee week in Washington, I discovered that 
who is in sight both for the poor devils 
pag are forced to make their living on the 

d and for fellows like me who have this 

on their consciences and have never 
sawi what to do about it. Senator Har- 
Fase A. Wruiams, Je, Democrat of New 
885 Y. had brought together in a hearing 
95 m a group of Government officials and ex- 
1 rts to see what could be done about these 
Orgotten people. 
tes LLAS is chairman of the Subcommit- 
On Migratory Labor, and he's the sort of 
Person who starts things and keeps them 
ae He was elected to the Senate in 1958, 
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and his energy and intelligence have already 
made a substantial impression. He seems 
to have a special gift for getting hold of the 
right people and making them pull together. 
In this hearing room were 30 to 40 men and 
women who have been battling with the 
problem for the last two decades. 

All together there are more than 1 mil- 
lion migrant workers in this country. In 
the East, many come from Puerto Rico and 
other West Indian islands, but most of them 
are southerners. Out West, most come from 
Mexico. It ought to make us blush for 
shame that foreigners are treated better 
than our own people. They have their goy- 
ernments behind them, while our people 
have nobody to protect them on a regular 
basis. These people are vastly different in 
character, education, habits and the condi- 
tions under which they travel and live. 

They speak numerous languages; many 
of them know little English; most of them 
can't read or write. They live, for the most 
part, in miserable shacks and know little 
about health or sanitation. 

The farmers who hire migrant workers 
need them, Our economic system requires 
their labor. But nobody wants them around. 
They stay in one place only a few weeks at 
a time, and they are generally not accepted 
anywhere—not even in church, To be sure, 
there are some places where Christianity 
still survives in this country: There are vil- 
lages and towns where churchwomen have 
done wonders, but the effects of their work 
don’t last long. If reform had depended 
upon me, I should have been tempted to 
say: “I can't do a thing: let it ride; in time 
we shall get better machines and get along 
without these migrants.” 

But Senator WrLLIaĮms has gathered around 
him social workers with stout hearts and 
long experience. He has worked out a pro- 
gram of 11 bills designed to have the Fed- 
eral Government attack this evil. Many 
States have already attempted some relief. 
But States must compete in selling their 
farmers’ crops, so they naturally hold back 
in passing legislation. The main impetus 
must come from Washington. 

The Department of Labor is to spearhead 
the effort with the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare helping in areas which 
fall under his competence. The proposed 
laws cover education, housing, health, trans- 
portation, and other aspects of a very com- 
plicated set of problems, Almost every wit- 
ness who appeared before Senator WILLIAMS’ 
committee had some suggestion to make and 
the chairman listened respectfully and asked 
questions about every item which seemed 
to have any value. When these measures are 
enacted—and some of them will be enacted— 
they will be the results of the joint labor of 
countless experts who gave the subcommit- 
tee the benefit of their experience. S 


Education First, Then Independence Says 
African Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, no 
one will deny that the greatest hindrance 
to many of the depressed and enslaved 
countries of the world is a lack of edu- 
cated leaders. In most cases, this is no 
refiection on the countries themselves 
for they have done the best they could 
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under the circumstances. We have a 
great obligation to sell democracy to 
these underdeveloped and underprivi- 
leged countries. It can best be done by 
providing them with educated leaders. 
Many times a need as important as this 
is greatly emphasized by visits by indi- 
viduals from some of these countries. 

I have just received a fine letter from 
Mr. Lewis A. Phillips, of Carlsbad, N. 
Mex., enclosing a story from the Carls- 
bad Current-Argus about the visit of 
Trevor Mbozi, a 28-year-old African 
from Northern Rhodesia, who is here 
under a Fulbright exchange scholarship. 
Mr. Phillips also enclosed an editorial 
from ‘the Carlsbad Current-Argus of 
May 14, 1961. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Phillips’ letter, the news story and the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
news story, and editorial were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CARLSBAD, N. MEX., 
May 15, 1961. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Senator, State of New Mexico, 
Washington, D.C. - 

Dran Senator ANDERSON: After reading 
a recent article in our Carlsbad newspaper, 
I am wondering if we are spending our 
dollars for peace and continuation of the 
American way in the most effective way. 
The enclosed article concerns a yisit by Mr. 
Trevor Mbozi, a native of Northern Rho- 
desia, to our local mining operation. The 
item that is of primary interest to me is he 
is one of only seven natives in his country 
who hold master’s degrees. Seven in a 
country twice the size of New Mexico. 

It seems to me that the educated of to- 
day will be the leaders of tomorrow. If 
this is true then it would appear that which- 
ever system, capitalism or communism, 
trains the most educators and leaders of a 
newly emerging country the greater the 
probability of that system prevailing. An 
example of the power and influence of the 
young educated is in the leadership of the 
Hungarian and first Cuban revolutions. 

Russia has special universities in which 
they are educating, in mass, Africans and 
Asians in their native languages. Our ans- 
wer to this is Fulbright scholarships. This 
is noble but appears to me to be woefully 
inadequate. This inadequacy has manifested 
itself today in Cuba, Laos, Belgian Congo, 
and Egypt. Tomorrow it may be all the 
countries of southeast Asia and many of the 
new countries in Africa. To date, our 
answer to this problem has been not to 
recognize it, 

What would be the influence of returning 
100 to 200 educated natives each year to each 
of the countries of Africa? This question 
has no answer. However, I feel that we 
would have a great many fewer worries to- 
day if we had inaugurated a foreign educa- 
tion program of this magnitude in say 1946. 
Imagine the impact and influence of 1,500 
to 3,000 U.S.-educated natives in the Congo, 
in Algeria, in Nigeria, Let us not let history 
repeat itself. We have entered a long strug- 
gie in which education and economic well 
being may be deciding factors in the compe- 
tition between communism and capitalism. 
I would suggest that we Immediately launch 
a “crash program” in quantity of students 
and quality of education to provide tomor- 
row's leaders in capitalism. 

What about the cost? Tuition in many 
of our land-grant colleges runs about $100 
per semester. Could not some program be 
arranged whereby the Federal Government 
need pay only the equivalent of resident 
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tuition fees for foreign students? Travel and 
living expenses would then provide the bulk 
of expenditures. A ball park guess at a 5- 
year education might be $2,500 per year per 
student. Total annual cost for 200 students 
from each of 30-odd African countries would 
approximate $15 million, Asia and South 
America could be included if the pricetag 
was set at $30 to $40 million. In today's 
budget of billions, this would be the best 
investment possible, 

This education in numbers, in addition to 
scholarship programs now in effect, will get 
the American story firsthand to our foreign 
friends. Word of mouth (by natives) is the 
best possible advertising of our way of life. 

This letter has been long but my convic- 
tions are longer. I hope that some way, 
somehow, you might see fit to initiate action 
in the immediate future to make such a 
program possible. May God be our guide. 

Very truly yours, 
Lewis A. PHILLIPS. 
[From the Carlsbad (N. Mex.) 
Argus, May 14, 1961] 
Deserves STUDY 


A number of Carlsbad business and civic 
leaders late in the week got a good, close-up 
look at the battle for men's minds in the 
ideological world struggle. 

A young native of Northern Rhodesia 
visited Carlsbad. He was a guest of a local 
potash company, whose parent company has 
interests in copper mining in Northern 
Rhodesia. 

The young visitor is an official of one of 
the copper mining operations in his native 
country, and while in this country is famil- 
jarizing himself with various mining opera- 
tions. 

Young Trevor Mbozi, somewhat shy, was 
a little overwhelmed at the reception he 
received in Carlsbad. 

He is well educated, having studied in this 
country for the past 2 years under a Ful- 
bright scholarship. He is one of seven 
natives of Northern Rhodesia to hold a 
master's degree. 

Obviously, he is destined for greater things 
in his home country, providing he is not 
caught up in 4 political maelstrom during 
and following the country’s process of se- 
curing its fmal independence from Britain. 

He has been impressed with America and 
the free enterprise system. He said he per- 
sonally favors the free enterprise system, 
but foresees the need of some government 
control and regulations in developing his 
own nation. That is undertsandable, up to 
a point. 

Young Mbozi frankly admitted that after 
seeing America, he wants to see and study 
the Soviet system. That, too, is under- 
standable, as far as the study for the pur- 
pose of comparing the two systems 18 
concerned. 

One disturbing point in his presentation 
was his impression with the progress made 
by the Russians since the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion in 1917. 

Now, the question is, has this country in 
which he was provided a scholarship, given 
him the type of education that showed him 
the true advantages of a free enterprise 
system over a Communist State? Are other 
foreign students in our institutions of higher 
learning getting the full treatment“ they 
should? : 


If we do not sell those future leaders of 
mow underdeveloped countries on our sys- 
tem, the road is going to be a lot rougher 
in the years ahead. On the other hand, if 
we are doing everything we can, and it is 
to no avail, are we justified in providing 
such educational opportunitits to them? 

It's food for thought. 


Current- 
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EDUCATION First, THEN INDEPENDENCE, Sars, 
i AFRICAN HERE 

“Political independence coming after 
nearly a century of colonialism is heady stuff 
and must be tempered with considerable 
caution and careful preparation.” 

So spoke a visitor to Carlsbad this past 
week, here for a firsthand view of potash 
mining operations as a part of his 2 years 
of study in the United States under a Ful- 
bright exchange scholarship. 

The visitor was Trevor Mbozi, a 28-year- 
old African from Northern Rhodesia. He 
left Carlsbad Saturday for a brief visit to 
some mining operations in Colorado. Next 
month, a master's degree in industrial and 
personnel relations from the University of 
Indiana to show for his 2 years In the United 
States of America, Mbozi returns to his 
native land and, he hopes, a career in the 
thriving mining industry there and, even- 
tually, a place in “our own government.” 

Mbozi, he pronounces it Boyzee has been 
impressed by what he has seen and experi- 
enced in the United States. And he is ap- 
preciative of the opportunity granted him 
under terms of the Fulbright program. 
Much of what he has seen lived up to his 
expectations; some of it did not. Other ex- 
periences and observations left some deep 
questions in his mind as regards the actual 
workings of a capitalistic democracy. 

Mbozi comes from a country which has 
been a part of the British empire since 1889, 
although British influence there predates 
that time by more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. His homeland, more than twice the 
size of New Mexico, shares a common border 
with one of the Congo provinces much in the 
news at the moment, Katanga. 

CONGO WATCHED 


What has happened in the Congo—the po- 
litical upheaval following independence from 
Belgian rule—has held Mbozi's interest 
throughout most of the 2 years he has been 
in America. 

“Obviously,” he says in his clipped British 
accent, “the Congolese were not adequately 
prepared for independence.” 

To the question, “Is Northern Rhodesia 
ready for independence?” Mbozi had a ready 
“No.” 

“I say ‘no’ simply because too many of 
our 3 million African population have not 
had the education to prepare them for in- 
dependence.” 

“Our people, naturally, want to achieve 
‘political independence, but I am sure, when 
it comes, it will be achieved in an orderly 
sort of way. Too, Em equally sure we shall 
choose to remain within the British com- 
monwealth of nations.” 

The slender young African readily admits 
that he is one of the favored few among his 
people—favored by the fact that both his 
father and mother were educated people, 
His father, now dead, was a schoolteacher, 
hence young Mbozi, and later a sister, were 
eligible to receive an education. 

“There is no such thing as universal edu- 
cation in Northern Rhodesia," he explained. 

“That is something we and the British are 
striving for and we hope to achieve it by 
1965. But right now there simply aren't 


enough schools nor enough teachers. The 


result is a screening of applicants. Those 
from educated familles have the priority; 
those without family connections, govern- 
ment positions, or some wealth simply don't 
get a chance to go to school.” 

The obvious result: More than 50 percent 
of the Africans remain illiterate. = 

PRAISE FOR BRITISH 

Overall, Mbozi believes the British have 
done a good job in administering Northern 
Rhodesia, especially since 1950. 

“When it became apparent that colonial- 
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ism, as practiced for generations before, 
simply could not endure much longer, the 
British accepted the fact. They began pre- 
paring us for the day when we could stand 
on our own feet, politically and econom- 
ically.” 

Has communism been able to make much 
headway among Rhodesia’s 3 million 
Africans? 

“No. The British have been firm on that 
score. Known or suspected Communists, al- 
ways Europeans or Asians, have been quietly 
deported. The rank-and-file of my people 
probably don’t know even the word 
‘communism.’ " 

Has the educated class of Africans shown 
any interest in communism? 

“In an academic way, yes. We study about 
it at the college and university level,” Mbozi 
replied. 

Would you like to go to Russia, he was 
asked. 7 

“Yes, I think so,“ was his reply, “I'd like 
to spend some time there to study the other 
major economic-political system and com- 
pare it with the capitalistic system. But I 
must hasten to add that I don't think I'd 
like to live under a Communist form of gov- 
ernment, nor do I think that that type of 
government would serve my country and its 
people.” 

In a limited way, native Africans have a 
strong voice in the Rhodesian Government 
now. Each passing year, Mbozi said, “the 
African voice grows stronger, its influence 
greater.” 

VOTING UNIVERSAL 

The right to vote is universal, but with a 
catch: Two voting registration rolls are 
maintained. Roll A is for Europeans and 
those Africans who own property, work for 
the government or who possess a certain 
amount of education. Roll B is a registra- 
tion for all other males and females over 
21 years of age. 

Mbozi explained how the system works: 

fey takes three B votes to equal one A 
vo Tog 

A voter on the B roll can move up to an 
A status by acquiring property, by marry- 
ing an A registrant, or by examination es- 
tablishing a satisfactory educational level. 

Political parties, contrary to Western con- 
ception, are not drawn on the color line. 

“An African political party may include 
Europeans, or a predominately European 
party may include Africans,” he explained. 

During his 2 years in the United States of 
America, Mbozi has had the opportunity to 
travel rather extensively. Much of what he 
has seen has impressed him. 

“The vitality, the energy of this country 
is truly amazing,” is his observation. 

ONE SOUR NOTE 

One sour note in his memory of travels: 
In one of the Deep South States he encoun- 
tered Jim Crow laws. He didn't like it, al- 
though he had been briefed on local custom. 

The American Negro, Mbozi sald, is for- 
tunate in some ways, unfortunate in others. 
His color identifies him as a member of 4 
minority group, his historic background of 
one-time slavery marks him with a complex. 
He finds it difficult to overcome custom and 
attitudes that tend to frustrate him.” 

Mbozi admits he found it difficult to “break 
the ice” with American Negroes with whom 
he came in contact. 

“They regard me with some suspicion, per- 
haps because of my British accent,” he ob- 
served with some humor. 

“And I wasn't sure, talking with them. 
whether they would resent questions I felt I 
had to ask.” 

On the whole, though, Mbozi found most 
American Negroes warm and friendly once 
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the normal barriers that exist between stran- 
gers had been broken down. 

“They are deeply conscious of their ethnic 
origins and I think they take pride in the 
fact that Africans of their own racial group 
are becoming independent and taking their 
Place as equal partners at the political table. 
They interpret this development as an assist 
to their own aspirations within the frame- 
Work of America’s democratic institutions.” 


H.R. 591 Prohibits Unjust Discrimina- 
tion in Employment Because of Age 
and Should Be Enacted Into Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past several years legislation was in- 
uced in Congress in an effort to as- 
Sist older persons in securing employ- 
Ment. The subject of providing employ- 
Ment opportunities to persons over 40 
years of age has become a problem of na- 
tional importance and concern. 
During the 85th Congress I introduced 
a bill to prohibit unjust discrimination 
in employment because of age. The bill 
Was reintroduced in the 86th and 87th 
congresses and is now known as H.R. 
8 1. It is pending before the House 
Ommittee on Education and Labor. 
to cause of the widespread reluctance 
4 employ persons over 40 years of age, 
years ago the Fraternal Order of 
x es, of which Iam a member launched 
Spirited and determined campaign to 
awaken this Nation to the imperative 
ti for promoting a more rational at- 
tude toward our aging population. 
at Eagles’ campaign known as “Jobs 
of T 40“ is directed by the Grand Aerie 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles and is 
Untticpated in by all lodges in the 
i ted States commonly referred to as 
ae 4 My membership is main- 
e No. 286 in hometown 
of Altoona, Pa. ig 
pete long and proud history of the 
th Order of Eagles is replete with 
© organization's dedicated efforts to 
rove the health and welfare of all 
ericans and in particular the Nation’s 
age earners and their families. 
one legislative milestones as Amer- 
in 7 first workmen’s compensation law 
la 908 and the first mother’s pension 
W in 1911 were due in a large measure 
the efforts of the Fraternal Order of 
tee The organization also played a 
199 g role in advocating enactment in 
3 of the old-age pension law and the 
ial Security Act in 1935 with its sub- 
Sequent amendments extending coverage 
and increasing benefits. 
ta was due to the widespread effect of 
e “Jobs after 40” campaign of the 
3 Order of Eagles that public 
4 tion was focused on the compelling 
eed for legislation prohibiting unjust 
À tion in employment because of 
meai Four years ago, as a result of 
dying the facts and figures presented 


W. 
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on the subject I was convinced of the 
need of legislation and sponsored my 
first bill in the 85th Congress. 

The Fraternal Order of Eagles through 
the Eagle magazine has continued to 
keep the spotlight of publicity on the 
urgent need for legislation to end the 
existing unjust discrimination in the 
employment of persons over 40 years of 
age. 

We are all familiar with the term “old 
age,” but we would do well to familiarize 
ourselves with the term “economic old 
age.” It is not a new term, merely one 
that has received very little attention. 
By “economic old age,” I mean the prob- 
lem a worker faces when he passes his 
40th birthday, and for some reason has 
to seek employment. Unfortunately we 
have reached a point where many em- 
ployers judge a man’s ability not by his 
previous work experience, or his capabil- 
ity, or his desire to work, but by his 
chronological age. 

Some progress has been made in show- 
ing the shortsightedness of this type of 
thinking. Various groups and individ- 
uals have concerned themselves with the 
problem of economic old age. The Con- 
gress has held hearings on the problems 
of the aged, and the effects of continued 
unemployment upon the older worker. 
Recently several States have enacted 
legislation to prevent job discrimination 
caused by age. We cannot, however, ex- 
pect the State governments and private 
businesses to act if the Federal Govern- 
ment merely talks piously about the 
problem and fails to act. I feel that it 
is imperative that the Congress demon- 
Strate in an affirmative manner their 
interest in this problem. 

For that reason I am appealing for 
action on H.R, 591. My bill H.R. 591 
entitled the “National Act Against Age 
Discrimination in Employment” would 
eliminate age discrimination for all of 
the Nation’s employees within the limits 
prescribed by the Federal Constitution. 
It is fully realized that H.R. 591 will not 
be a panacea for all situations where 
unjust discrimination because of age 
exists. We can, however, by enacting 
H.R. 591, make great strides toward com- 
bating this wasteful practice. 

It is my belief that my bill should be 
of particular interest to the Congress, 
because I would safely venture to guess 
that the great majority of us would be 
considered to be economically old. Yet 
I am sure that none of us feel that be- 
cause we have celebrated a 40th birthday 
we are incapable of serving our constitu- 
ents and our Nation. If political old age 
and economic old age were synonymous 
this great body would be sadly depleted. 

We are all familiar with the story of 
the middle-aged worker with children 
still in school—who, suddenly, because 
of technological unemployment, factory 
relocation, or structural unemployment, 
finds himself without a job. What re- 
course does he have? Only one: he must 
seek new employment if he intends to 
continue to meet his financial obliga- 
tions. However, compared with the 
younger worker the odds are greatly 
against his getting new employment 
either as quickly or at a salary that will 
compare with his last job, and the major 
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reason—age. To reiterate what was said 
earlier—it does not seem to matter what 
the individual's previous experience was, 
or what ability he has, or that he de- 
sires to work—these are seldom taken 
into consideration—what really counts is 
the arbitrary yardstick—chronological 
age. 

We can see what a serious economic 
problem this has become and will pose 
in the future by the fact that today out 
of a labor force of 73 million the age 
group 40 to 65 is the fastest growing seg- 
ment of our population. 

The question most frequently raised is, 
Why cannot these individuals obtain 
new employment as easily as the younger 
worker? The answer is because of prej- 
udice and ignorance—ignorance of the 
true facts, and a reliance on medieval 
concepts and beliefs about older workers. 
Many firms and individuals are still con- 
vinced that older workers are more ac- 
cident prone, that their absenteeism is 
higher, that because of age they are less 
productive, and also that they are more 
apt to leave their jobs to seek new em- 
ployment. The cost and restrictions of 
industrial health and pension plans are 
often given as further justification for a 
hiring age limit. 

Let us examine these archaic concepts 
in the light of modern fact. The Special 


Senate Committee on Unemployment 


Problems of the 86th Congress, reported 
in their findings, by both the majority 
and minority, that older workers have 
fewer accidents, that absenteeism de- 
creases proportionately with age, and 
that these workers seek new jobs less 
frequently than younger workers. Per- 
haps they may not be as strong physi- 
cally as the younger worker, yet their ex- 
perience and training make them a more 
valuable asset. As to the allegation that 
the cost of health and pension plans 
greatly increases for the older workers, 
the same special Senate committee re- 
ported that the overall difference may be 
minor as a part of the total employment 
cost. Thus in the overall picture these 
so-called arguments appear to carry very 
little weight. A 

Frankly, it is time for action by Con- 
gress in approving legislation that will 
dispel once and for all the fallacious 
concepts that encompass the older 
worker. My bill H.R. 591 does not give 
the older worker an unfair advantage 
over his younger fellow employee; it 
merely attempts to make him an equal. 

We all remember the Biblical quota- 
tion “render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s and unto God the things 
that are God’s.” Now is the time to 
render unto the older worker the things 
that are rightfully his—an equal oppor- 
tunity for employment. 

Many years ago a great English states- 
man, Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Bea- 
consfield, said “Let us hope that the 
heritage of old age is not despair.” I 
am sure if alive today he would join all 
of us in saying Let us hope that the her- 
itage of economic old age is not despair.” 
We can avert the continued despair of 
persons over 40 years of age by enacting 
HR. 591, thus curbing an employment 
policy based on age that is highly dis- 
criminatory, economically wasteful, 
socially harmful, and morally wrong. 
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Federal Tax Liens: Association-Spon- 
sored Bills Reintroduced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following let- 
ter and the article from the American 
Bar Journal which is enclosed. This 
very excellent statement of my longtime 
and respected friend, George P. Shaw, 
coupled with the penetrating article by 
William T. Plumb, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia Bar, brings into sharp focus a 
situation that urgently demands the at- 
tention of this body. 

The letter and article follow: 

Hon, JonN W. Davis, 

Congressman, Seventh District, Georgia, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear JoHN: I enclose herewith an article 
appearing in the American Bar Association 
Journal issue of May 1961. You may find 
it of interest. 

I have been fretting about Federal tax 
liens since I discovered several years ago that 
upon sale of the LaFayette cotton mills to 
a new corporation, the mill was unable to 
operate and LaFayette was deprived of its 
payroll for more than 1 year. The mill was 
sold upon foreclosure of a security deed 
which was executed several years prior to 
the record of a Federal tax lien for income 
taxes which accrued a comparatively short 
time and for which the lien was recorded 
only a very short time before the sale and 
after default upon the security deed. The 
property brought more at the sale under the 
security deed than it was perhaps worth, cer- 
tainly more than should have been expected 
at a forced sale. But the United States had 
the right to levy its tax lien, even after 
sale under the security deed, resell the prop- 
erty at auction and apply the proceeds of 
that sale first to payment of the security 
deed holder, or our purchaser, then to Fed- 
eral taxes. 

Under this situation, we could not safely 
reopen the mill at an expense of some 
$20,000, being faced with the possibility that 
operations might have to cease upon levy 
of the Federal lien. Although the Govern- 
ment could have possibly not expected to 
recover anything to apply upon taxes, the 
tax collectors were placed in the position of 
being able to say “we refuse to make any 
move now, but you are threatened that we 
may do so at any time within the Statute 
of Limitations unless you, who owe us noth- 
ing, pay a sum of money to the United 
States. After a year's negotiations, we 
finally made a gift“ of $5,000 to the United 
States to cancel its lien. 

Not only that, but prior to failure of the 
LaFayette cotton mills, and contributing to 
its failure and local loss of its payroll, was 
the filing of a Federal lien, subsequently 
canceled, which not only covered the prop- 
erty in existence but as a lien upon future 
products of the mill made it impossible to 
factor the mill's product and raw materials 
could not be obtained to turn into cloth. 
We argued, release the product of the mill 
from your lien, you will lose nothing because 
there is nothing now there, you will gain, 
because the mill in operation is worth more 
to your lien than a mill standing idle and 
deteriorating. It was no use, the mill shut 
down. Yet, as I have stated, many months 
later the tax lien was canceled. 
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The referee in bankruptcy has been com- 
plaining for years that the Federal Govern- 
ment often fails to assert its claims in bank- 
Truptcy cases. We lawyers, sometimes for- 
getting the Federal tax lien, none being of 
record nor any notice thereof available, liens 
of which even the bankrupt has no knowl- 
edge, are not discharged by bankruptcy. I 
remember an instance where the bankrupt 
estate was more than sufficient to pay all 
Federal taxes and still pay a good dividend 
to all creditors. Where the district collector 
failed to asset his claim in the Bankruptcy 
Court and it was only with some difficulty 
that I was able to get the Federal taxes 
paid and thereby save my client from an 
uncharged tax lien which would have dogged 
his life even though he expected a fresh 
start through bankruptcy. And remember 
that in such cases it can happen, and does, 
although there is more than enough to pay 
the Federal tax. 

I sincerely hope that I have not unduly 
burdened you with this additional reading 
material, for I know that you have more 
than your share to read. 

Please do not feel that it is necessary to 
respond to my occasional letters upon var- 
ious subjects. I know that you will give 
them due consideration without burdening 
you with a reply. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE P. SHAW. 
FEDERAL Tax LIENS: ASSOCIATION-SPONSORED 
BILLS REINTRODUCED 
(By Wiliam T. Plumb, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia Bar) 

Henry Lawyer is angry He has just been 
through a very difficult and time-consuming 
lawsuit for a client and has recovered a hand- 
some judgment. He had looked forward to 
collecing a good fee for his efforts. State 
law protected him with a charging lien on 
the recovery, but he had made doubly sure 
by taking a partial assignment of the cause 
of action at the time he accepted the case. 
Today, however, he learned that while the 
case was pending a Federal tax assessment 
had been made against his client, and the 
Government proposes to take the entire pro- 
ceeds of the judgment, in preference to the 
claim of the lawyer whose efforts brought 
the fund into existence. Henry looked up 
the law, and found that (at least under 
the more recent decisions) his charging lien 
is ineffective against subsequent Federal 
tax liens. His assignment, on the other 
hand, might have prevailed, if only he had 
completed his work before the Federal tax 
Was assessed and became a lien. But even 
an express assignment is vulnerable until 


the case is completed, because the assign- 


ment is regarded as inchoate as long as the 
recovery on the assigned right of action is 
uncertain and the attorney has not furn- 
ished the full consideration for the assign- 
ment (his services) —and inchoateness is 
a fatal condition for those competing with 
after-arising Federal liens. 

Henry takes some comfort in an interme- 
diate State court's decision allowing the at- 
torney priority (where he has an assignment 
and not merely a lien) to the extent of the 
value of his services performed to the date 
of the filing of notice of the Federal tax 
lien; the assignment becomes choate by 
degrees as the consideration is furnished, 
Thus, under that decision, all the lawyer 
needs to do to protect himself is (a) to take 
an assignment of an interest in the client's 
claim, rather than relying on his charging 
Hen; and (b) to check the Federal tax lien 
records before and during ench major effort 
on the case so that he may know the point 
beyond which his work will not be paid for, 
That may not be a wholly satisfactory solu- 
tion, however, since (a) many causes of 
action are not assignable and (b) knowledge 
that a lien has moved in ahead of the recom- 
pense for his further efforts may not pro- 
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tect him when he must complete the case 
or risk collecting nothing for what he has 
already done. 

MECHANIC'S LIENS SUBJECT TO THE SAME FATE 


But why should lawyers complain? As 
one court has aptly pointed out, Henry Law- 
yer is no worse off than his client, John 
Contractor. Relying on his mechanic's lien 
rights, John erected a building on some 
land, the title to which was perfectly clear. 
Then the property owner got into Federal 
tax trouble and also defaulted in paying for 
the work. John filed a timely mechanic's 
lien and commenced timely action to fore- 
close it, even before the United States as- 
sessed its tax claim and established a lien. 
But the building John erected was sold to 
pay the tax claim, and John went unpaid. 
As John’s lawyer, Henry hesitates to explain 
to John, in the words of a supporter of the 
Government’s position, that John’s loss was 
his own fault (or Henry’s) because it simply 
was not sound business for John to rely 
for his security on a statutory lien, when 
any prudent businessman may provide by 
foresight for security by contract. John 
doubtless would reject that explanation for 
he knows as well as Henry that State leg- 
islatures have unanimously for 
a century that it is not practicable to protect 
contractors, labor, and material men by hay- 
ing them take a mortgage, and that reliance 
on an efficient statutory substitute is essen- 
tial. Further, if John had taken a mortgage, 
it might equally have been subject to attack 
as inchoate until the work was completed. 

John's friend, Harry Subcontractor, is to- 
day better off than John, although it is no 
thanks to the Federal tax litigators, If the 
tax collectors had had their way, Harry 
would also have gone unpaid if the prime 
contractor had become delinquent in his 
own Federal taxes. Happily, the Supreme 
Court found a technical legal distinction 
which spared Harry. Whereas John was held 
to have no property right in the building 
he had erected so that his mechanic's lien 
was vulnerable to later liens for the owner's 
Federal taxes, the property theory was 
turned in Harry’s favor. On the ground that 
the delinquent prime contractor has not 
earned the right to be paid by the owner, 
so long as unpaid subcontractors may have 
a lien or other direct right against the owner, 
the Supreme Court found that there was no 
property to which the lien for the prime 
contractor’s taxes could attach. Hence, the 
retained contract proceeds are available to 
the subcontractors. For this favor, Harry 
is duly grateful. 


THE TROUBLES OF ELMER BANKER 


Another client, Elmer Banker, like others 
whose business is moneylending, is com- 
plaining bitterly that he is misused. He 
granted an open line of credit to Joe Store- 
keeper, who pledged his inventories and 
accounts receivable to secure advances to be 
made under the agreement, Elmer complied 
with all the requirements of State law, 
under which the bank was entitled to con- 
tinue making advances, without constantly 
searching the Hen records, until it was ac- 
tually notified of an intervening lien, But 
Joe fell behind in his Federal taxes and a tax 
lien was filed, unknown to the bank, which 
went merrily on financing Joe's operations. 
Elmer is quite upset to learn that the bank 
is subordinate to the intervening Federal 
lien. He is the more disturbed when Henry 
tells him that the mortgage department con- 
fronts a similar problem in loaning on open- 
end mortgages, and to be safe it must make 
a new search for Federal tax liens before 
each advance. 

Elmer's choler rises when Henry also tells 
him how insecure is the security of a loan 
he made to John Contractor to enable John 
to perform a construction contract, ‘The 
bank took an assignment of the moneys 
to become due under the contract, an as- 
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signment that was perfectly good under the 
law of the State. Yet Henry has to advise 
Elmer that, if John should lose his shirt, 
leaving Federal taxes/ unpaid (whether or 
not the taxes arise out of the job, and 
whether or not they were incurred subse- 
quent to the assignment), his assignment 
is subordinate to the Federal tax liens, which 
will be satisfied out of the proceeds of the 
job in preference to the bank. How can 
that possibly be, Elmer asks, when the bank 
Obtained a valid assignment for a full pres- 
ent consideration, at a time when there 
were no Federal liens of record? Are 
not secured lenders—"mortgagees” and 
“pledgees"—expressly protected by Federal 
law against Federal tax liens which are not 
Of record when the loan is made? Henry 
Patiently explains to Elmer that the courts 
hold that only those security interests 
which are choate“ are Intended to be pro- 
and that an assignment of the pro- 
ceeds of an executory contract creates an 
inchoate interest so far as Federal law 18 
Concerned. He soothes Elmer hardly at all 
by explaining that, if his bank were in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, or Delaware, he 
er uk take comfort in the eee 
appeals for the third circuit that one who 
finances 


a transaction by which property is- 


Produced should be entitled to look for his 
Security to the acquisition he makes pos- 
sible, and that the tax lien would defeat its 
Purpose if it impeded the assignment of 
future earnings to secure the loan of funds 
needed to produce the earnings. 
still pursues Henry with his com- 
plaints, Recently Elmer's bank foreclosed on 
a mortgage, Since real estate taxes were 
Preferred over the mortgage, under State 
125 the bank paid them in order to protect 
interest. As, provided in the mortgage, 
7 5 bank added the y taxes and also 
legal of foreclosure to the mort- 
Sage debt. But, in the interim since the 
had age was recorded, a Federal tax lien 
Dan ee And the court ruled that the 
and 2, contractual right to add the taxes 
Pring arpenses to the debt secured by the 
essentistrtgatze, even though the outlay was 
men tial to the preservation and enforce- 
t of the security, was inchoate and sub- 
dinate to the intervening Federal lien. 
pie who seems to be a chronic com- 
the boy rings up another case in which 
With ank made a personal loan to a customer 
levy an agreement that, in the event of a 
Upon the customer's bank account, the 
should have a right to set off the debt 
tax qu’ account. But when the Federal 
to colector levied and the bank sought 
lower ne the right of set-off, the court al- 
the Government to recover the full 
En Sra deposit, holding that thë right of 
the Federal 8 and ineffective against 


= THE SAD CASE OF SAM SURETY 
Caua T sends gloomy Elmer on his way be- 
Suret he an appointment with Sam 
eas J. Harry Subcontractor, Sam has 
n able to view Federal liens with some 
rather nt because his company has fared 
5 Well. The surety is able to reach 
in ntract proceeds withheld by the owner, 
the raterence to Federal tax liens against 
bee contractor, because the contractor, 
right 12 default on the contract, has no 
lien e such proceeds to which the Federal 
teins as attach, This time, however, Sam 
ote enry the proceeds withheld will not 
00 t the surety's loss, Nevertheless, Sam is 
85 Concerned, for his company provided 
oft t that danger by taking an assignment 
contra, Proceeds of other contracts which the 
ctor has now fully performed. The 
Pa ment antedates the existence of any 
tebe thy liens, although the liens arose be- 
e made payment on the bond. 
poe Henry tells Sam that he has no case— 
even though the surety company, when 
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it took the assignment, was firmly bound to 
pay any loss there might be, its security was 
inchoate until the loss was paid. 

As Sam sadly departs, Henry tells himself, 
without conviction, that risks like that are 
what Sam and Elmer and John are paid for 
bearing; and if, as a result, they have to 
raise their rates or decline to take risks, to 
the detriment of the economy, that is a 
sacrifice that must be made to the im- 
perious needs of the revenue. Taxes are, as 
Mr. Justice Holmes said, the price we pay for 
civilized society, and if the person liable does 
not pay them, why should the businessmen 
who deal with him insist on their selfish 
security and object when their property 
rights are taken to satisfy another’s tax obli- 
gation? 

Still, Henry cannot get out of his mind the 
ease of poor Ben Homebuyer, Ben bought 
a house in a suburban development on con- 
tract. He paid $2,000 down and moved in, 
and he met his payments regularly. He was 
not to get title until he had paid half the 
price. Henry had carefully ascertained 
when Ben entered the transaction that the 
seller had a good title, free and clear of all 
Mens. But thereafter the developer overex- 
tended himself and became delinquent in his 
taxes. The court deprived Ben of his home, 
saying thet, as he did not yet have title, he 
was not a purchaser protected by law against 
Federal tax liens—not even against those 
that did not exist even as secret, unrecorded 
liens when possession was taken and pay- 
ments were made. To compound Ben’s dis- 
comfiture, the court denied him a vendee's 
lien for the recovery of the payments he had 
made for a title that falled, holding that 
this lien was inchoate and ineffective against 
the Federal lien. If Ben had lived in an- 
other jurisdiction, he might have fared 
better, although he would still have had to 
go through a lawsuit, 

Henry could go on, ticking off the land- 
lords and warehousemen whose liens were 
subordinated to after-arising Federal tax 
liens—even if, like prudent businessmen, 
they had bargained for contractual (but un- 
happily inchoate) security. He thinks of 
sellers of land, who relied (pursuant to 
standard local practice) on statutory ven- 
dor’s liens, only to have the property for 
which they had not been paid taken for 
Federal taxes subsequently incurred by the 
purchaser. The instances are too numerous 
to recount. 

Henry's mind wanders back to his own 
problems, and he thinks of some of the 
things the Federal lien has done to make 
his law practice more difficult. He is grate- 
ful to the unpredictable majority of the 
Supreme Court for finally establishing that, 
if State law permits him to enforce a 
mortgage or deed of trust by nonjudicial sale, 
he will not be compelled to assume the 
burden of a judicial foreclosure merely in 
order to discharge junior Federal liens. But 
there are times when Henry has to go to 
court to foreclose, and then the problems 
multiply. In order to discharge the junior 
Federal liens, he must name the United 
States as a party to the suit, and describe 
its interest “with particularity” in his com- 
plaint. If there are no such liens of record 


when suit is commenced, he will be unable 


to do so. Yet there will hang over him the 
possibility that Federal liens may arise or 
be filed after foreclosure is commenced but 
before the sale, and therefore (although 
clearly junior) may remain to cloud the title 
thereafter. For one of the still controverted 
questions is whether the Government is 
bound by the doctrine of lis pendens, Fur- 
thermore, even when the Government is 
joined and its junior liens are thus dis- 
charged, the Government has a 1-year right 
to redeem the property from the sale, despite 
State laws denying that right to junior 
Uenors generally. 
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Henry also recalls occasions when a client 
has been confronted with conflicting claims 
to a debt the client admittedly owes. The 
creditor has assigned the claim to a factor, 
but the claim has also been levied upon by 
the Federal tax collector, who disputes the 
priority of the assignment. With an inno- 
cent bystander’s natural reluctance to be- 
come involved in the disputes of others, 
Henry has interpleaded his client's creditor, 
the assignee and the United States. The 
Government then has moved to have itself 


. dismissed as & party, on the ground that the 


consent of the United States to be sued in 
interpleader has not been granted by Con- 
gress. Then, having put Henry to that trou- 
ble and procured its dismissal as a party, 
the Government has turned around and— 
unless the dismissal deprived the court of 
jurisdiction of the action—has intervened 
in the suit in order to reach the fund. Such 
shenanigans run up the expenses of the in- 
nocent stakeholder, and, to make it worse, 
the usual rule that the stakeholder’s ex- 
penses in interpleader are to be reimbursed 
out of the fund does not apply unless the 
fund is sufficient first to satisfy the Federal 
claim in full. 
“THERE OUGHT TO.BE A LAW” 

Such musings may ultimately lead Henry, 
as they have led others, to the conclusion 
that There ought to be a law.“ Of course, 
there is a law—a few “short and simple” pro- 
visions of the kind which many feel should 
comprise our Internal Revenue Code. The 
tax is a lien on all property of the taxpayer. 
It arises at the date of assessment and con- 
tinues until the liability is satisfied or be- 
comes (The assessment is an in- 
ternal procedure of which there is no public 
notice, and which Internal Revenue person- 
nel are forbiden, under criminal sanctions, to 
disclose to third parties.) The lien is, how- 
ever, not valid against mortgagees, pledgees, 
purchasers or t creditors unt'l notice 
of the lien has been duly filed. Those few 
words sum up the present statutory law, 
which is unexceptionable. It is the gloss 
that the courts have put upon those rules 
that is harmful. They have concluded, in 
effect, that Congress intended to prefer the 
Federal lien absolutely, in every situation 
not expressly negatived, and have put the 
narrowest possible construction on the few 
express concessions to private economic 
interests. There is no remedy for that at- 
titude except detailed statutory specification 
of the rules intended to be applied. 

On February 23, 1959, the house of dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association con- 
cluded that There ought to be a law.” It 
unanimously adopted the recommendations 
of a special committee on Federal liens 
which deal in detail with the problems cov- 
ered herein, as well as many others. The 
terms of the proposal have heretofore been 
reviewed in these pages and need not be 
discussed herein. The bills embodying the 
recommendations made no progress in the 
86th Congress, but have been reintroduced 
at the present session. The House Ways 
and Means Committee has before it identi- 
cal bills by Chairman Waun D. Mrs, of 
Arkansas (H.R. 4319), and the mi- 
nority Member, Representative Noam M. 
Mason, of Illinois (H.R, 4320). The Senate 
Finance Committee has before it an identi- 
cal bill (S. 1193) introduced by Senator 
Curtis, of Nebraska, for himself, Senator 
Hrusxa, of Nebraska, Senator BEALL, of 
Maryland, Senator Bennett, of Utah, Sena- 
tor Brinces, of New Hampshire, Senator 
BUTLER, of Maryland, Senator Brno, of Vir- 
ginia, Senator Cartson, of Kansas, Senator 
EASTLAND, of Mississippi, Senator Ervin, of 
North Carolina, Senator HICKLENHOOPER, of 
Iowa, Senator Javrrs, of New York, Senator 
Keatine, of New York, Senator METCALF, of 
Montana, Senator MILLER, of Iowa, Senator 
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RANDOLPH, of West Virginia, Senator Scorr, 
of Pennsylvania, and Senator TALMADGE, of 


Georgia. 
If you too think “There ought to be a 
law,” say 80. 


Kowtowing to Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following splendid edi- 
torial by David Lawrence, which ap- 
peared in the May 29, 1961, issue of U.S. 
News & World Report: 

KOWTOWING TO KHRUSHCHEV 
(By David Lawrence) 

President Kennedy has disheartened mil- 
lions of Americans by his willingness to sit 
down with Nikita Khrushchey—the man who 
insulted the preceding President of the 
United States. 

Mr. Kennedy said during the last cam- 
paign that he was willing to express “regrets” 
to the Soviet Government because of the 
U-2 incident, This was widely interpreted 
at the time to mean that he was ready to 
apologize even though this might make it 
appear he was repudiating an act of military 
necessity—protection of the American peo- 
ple against surprise attack. 

Mr. Kennedy also said—as he was trying 
to get the votes of his countrymen—that he 
didn’t think summit conferences should be 
held with the Soviet Premier unless there 
had first been preparations at the diplomatic 
level indicating some area of agreement. 

There has been no such ent, In- 
stead, the situation between the East and 
West has since worsened. 

What possible good then can come from 
kowtowing to Khrushchev? The same old 
argument is made that it will “clear the air” 
and that “we shall know where we stand.” 

On May 30, 1955, on this page this writer 
said: 

“Those in government, here and abroad, 
who know the inside story of all the futile 
efforts thus far to obtain from Moscow, 
through the customary diplomatic channels, 
some evidence of a sincere desire to negolate 
peace must have a troubled conscience as 
they accept the enemy's propaganda trick— 
& spectacular meeting with Bulganin (at the 
summit) —and arouse false hopes every- 
where about the prospects for peace. 

“A third world war must be avoided if it 
is humanly possible to do so, because the 
destruction of cities by atomic weapons is 
too horrible to contemplate. But it is pre- 
cisely because of a policy of weakness and 
craven surrender of basic principles invites 
attack that those who are crying for peace 
at any price can turn out to be the very 
ones who bring on a terrible war. 

“Whence comes this strange delusion that 
by a four-power conference good faith can 
be established where there has been none 
before? And when will we learn to take 
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“Governments that wish to preserve free- 
dom must steer by the compass of basic 
principle. They cannot surrender to the 
whims of expediency now without risking 
the surrender of their liberties later on.” 

Commenting on the “summit” conference 
idea 6 years ago, on May 5, 1955, the writer 
said on this page: 

“The people of Soviet Russia and of China 
want freedom just as we do. We must not 
tighten the hold of their oppressors on them. 
We must open the way for their liberation by 
refusing to deal with gangster governments. 
For those governments constantly threaten 
the peace of the world, and there can be no 
safety for anybody as long as they remain 
in power. 

“There is but one way to force the disinte- 
gration of the Communist empire. It is by 
forgetting four-power conferences and im- 
posing a complete quarantine on the Com- 
munist regimes. This means extermination 
of their agents and conspirators from all free 
countries. 

“These enemies must be driven from with- 
in our gates. It makes no sense to endeavor 
to negotiate with the master minds of world 
conspiracy.” 

In the past several months, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has vigorously waged a cold war 
everywhere. 

Khrushehev has refused to cooperate with 
the United Nations in the Congo. 

Khrushchev has tried to wreck the United 
Nations by seeking to dissolve the office of 
Secretary-General. 

Khrushchey has virtually taken over the 
Castro government in Cuba, just 90 miles 
from our shores. 

Why then does the Preesident of the United 
States feel that he must go to Europe to see 
Khrushchev and thereby give the world the 
impression that he is kow-towing to him? 

Why should our Government place cre- 
dence in the word of a Communist ruler who 
has broken faith on every occasion—a tyrant 
who ordered the brutal murder of the people 
of Hungary and who today is conniving in 
Laos and in South Vietnam to undermine the 
forces of the free world? 

It is pertinent to recall the words of George 
Santayana, the famous philosopher, who 
wrote: 

“Those who refuse to learn from history 
are condemned to repeat it.” 

Once it was the arrogant Kaiser Wilhelm. 
Appeasement failed, and then came World 
War I. 

Next it was the insane Hitler. Appease- 
ment failed, and then came World War II. 

Will the intransigent Nikita Khrushchev 
now misconstrue our continued submissive- 
ness and thereby bring on World War III? 


What Can You Do To Help America? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial, 
which I believe accurately reflects the 
thinking of many of the people of this 
country who feel that they should look 
to themselves for advancing the Ameri- 
can economy rather than to more aid 
from the Federal Government. 

The editorial follows: 
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[From the American Weekly, Apr. 1, 1961] 
WHAT Can You Do To HELP AMERICA AND 
AREA? 


In his Inaugural Address, the President 
said, “Ask not what your country can do for 
you—ask what you can do for your coun- 


To this we wholeheartedly subscribe. 

The United States of America is a land 
of the present and a land of the future. 
The American people have always been am- 
bitious, industrious, capable, forward-look- 
ing, productive. They are a free people with 
creative ideas. They love their country. 
They have always been ready and willing to 
do whatever is best for their country. And 
now America needs their help, your help. 

In recent weeks we have heard much 
about our faltering economy, and the talk 
has created fear—at a time when our sav- 
ings have been growing at a dramatically 
accelerated rate; installment accounts are 
being paid off faster than new ones are 
being created; and our industrial institu- 
tions, merchants, insurance companies, and 
banks are financially stronger than ever be- 
fore in their history. 

The potential for growth in America, in 
other words, has never been greater. Dur- 
ing 1960, America enjoyed its first $500-bil- 
lion economy. It is estimated that 1961's 
economy will reach $520 billion, and that 
by 1975 we will have reached a trillion-dol- 
lar (1,000 billion) economy. 

Our population has been growing at a 
Stupendous rate. We now have more than 
180 million people. It is estimated that this 
figure will reach 200 million by 1965 and 
300 million by 1980. Our ingenuity, crea- 
tive ability, and research are at all-time 
heights of technical and scientific advance- 
ment. Our industries and the Government 
ae 3 more money than ever before 

ase our strength, invulne . 
and general well-being N 

In virtually every line of human endeav- 
or, there have been great advancements in 
oe poo bres we need in our daily 

e 
OE WAY otite. gs we want to improve 
the goa ee ane do we find ourselves talk- 
„ actin 
foe Ra g Scared, saying we're headed 
3 Back in 1933, Franklin D. Roosevelt said, 

The only thing we have to fear is fear 
itself.” It was true then, It is even more 
true now. 

This is the time for itive thinking. 
There is a time to stint na time to Se: 
there is also a time to buy—and the time 
to buy is now. 

The Government has been trying virtually 
every way it knows to prime the pump. This 
article will not attempt to evaluate the 
wisdom of Government policy. 

For our purpose, it is suficient to note 
that the President is endeavoring to pump 
money into the arteries of distribution in 
an effort to speed up the economy and pro- 
mote greater employment. 

We think this should not be an obliga- 
tion of the Government but rather some- 
thing that can be better accomplished by 
the people. 

The people have more than $300 billion 
in savings. Let us then use a small portion 
of our vast personal resources to lift the 
economy over its temporary hurdle and on 
to accomplishments of unprecedented abun- 
dance. More buying by the public right 
now will put people back to work who, iD 
turn, will put others to work. 

With the economy again in a strong up- 
swing, we can look forward to a greater, 
more abundant America—and we can’t af- 
ford to settle for anything less, 

Here, then, are our recommendations: 
Look around for opportunities to spend as 
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much as, not as little as, you feel you can 
afford. Spend for goods or services you need 
and want and which you can put to good 
use. In other words, spend, spend now, and 
spend wisely. 

If you need a new car, buy it now. Mod- 
ernize your kitchen, enjoy the advantages of 
the new wonder appliances. Remodel your 
home, build that extra room, install that 
extra bathroom or modernize your present 
one. Paint and decorate your home, refur- 
nish or refurbish it: plant a garden, a hedge, 
a new tree; build a’ garage. Spruce up your 
Wardrobe; buy some new clothes for every 
Member of the family. Plan a “See Amer- 
ica" vacation and spend your money here 
at home. You may need a trailer, camping 
or fishing equipment, a new outboard motor 
or a new boat. 

There are a great many knowledgeful peo- 
Ble who feel that our economy is already 
heading upward. If you buy the things you 
need and want now, you will be giving it 
an added push forward. 

It is unique to recommend spending rather 
than saving, but this is a time for spending 
and spending wisely. We dare to suggest 
that spending wisely is not only our pleas- 
ure, but our patriotic duty. 

And all of us have another duty—to stop 

g gloom. 

t us in our conversation and in our 
dally needs live positively, talk confidently, 
and build our future fearlessly. Let us re- 

ber that America belongs to its people— 
to all of us who are privileged to support its 
Purposes, advance its destiny and share its 

lessings. 


Persuasion of the Amish (To Join Social 
Security) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1961 


ae SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, 
the y Of us have been made aware of 
Ooh eni seizure and sale of the horses 
vant by an Amish farmer in Pennsyl- 
tenai This act, undertaken by the In- 
quent Revenue Service to collect delin- 
matter dal security payments was a 
Cc of concern so that I requested the 
explain loner of Internal Revenue to 
the c the action. I have just received 
that Ommissioner'’s reply and I believe 
8 95 because of the interest which the 
is has stimulated, this correspondence 
M ud be called to the attention of all 

aers of Congress. 
mit th the benefit of my colleagues, I sub- 
Caplin following letter to Commissioner 
N the Pittsburgh Press editorial re- 
Sapim d in the letter, Commissioner 
from s reply, and an excellent editorial 
1901 the Berwick Enterprise of May 2, 

Concress op THE UNITED STATES, 

ee REPRESENTATIVES, 
ashington, D. C., 1961. 

Hon. Mor TERAS i C., May 9 

the missioner of Internal Revenue, 

Stington, D.C. 
ion Sonia Commissioner: I am writing to 
Re egard to recent action by the Inter- 

Byler pil Servine 3 71 2 
i mington, Pa., regard 
A Peceral tax lien amounting to $308 for 


Unpaid taxes under the Federal Insurance 
ntributions Act. 
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I am enclosing herewith an editorial from 
the Pittsburgh Press of Wednesday, May 
3, 1961. One of the things not mentioned 
in the editorial is the fact that some of 
Mr. Byler’s fellow citizens have joined to- 
gether to help him with his spring plow- 
ing 


I recognize that the payment of this tax 
like all other taxes is mandatory and that 
you and your associates have the responsi- 
bility for enforcing the payment of any 
Federal tax liability. However, I am very 
concerned with the manner which this par- 
ticular problem was handled. I particularly 
question the timing—during the plowing 
season—and the particular property con- 
fiscated. I believe that you may well be 
concerned that this is an instance where 
the Federal Government got its tax dollar 
but where very serious damage has been done 
to the public attitude toward our Federal 
tax system. I would sincerely appreciate 
recelving from you some information as to 
the endeavors made to collect this tax prior 
to seizing Mr. Byler’s horses. I would also 
like to know the reason for the timing of 
this particular seizure and the reason for 
selecting the particular assets that were in- 
volved. Your comments on the extent to 
which recognition was given to the restric- 
tions on levy contained in section 6334 of 
the Internal Revenue Code will be appreci- 
ated. Whether or not you regard draft horses 
as livestock is another question that I would 
like to have answered. 

In closing I would make it clear that I am 
not criticizing anyone for enforcing the law, 
but I am seeking information as to the ra- 
tionale for doing it in the particular way 
that it was done. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERMAN 


Member of Congress. 

US. Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SCHNEEBELI: This is in 
reply to your letter of May 9, 1961, concern- 
ing the collection of the delinquent social 
security taxes of Valentine Y. Byler for the 
years 1956 through 1959. 

As you are aware, Public Law 761, 83d 
Congress, which became effective on Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, extended social security cov- 
erage to additional groups of self-employed 
persons, including farm operators. 

For religious reasons a minority group of 
Amish farmers were opposed to paying the 
tax on self-employment income, although 
they properly reported such tax on their 
income tax returns. The Service, being 
aware of the sincerity of these individuals’ 
convictions, undertook a program of educa- 
tion and persuasion by which we hoped to 
collect the taxes involved on a voluntary 
basis. 

In the fall of 1956 the District Director 
in Cleveland held meetings with Amish 
farmers and their church officials in an ef- 
fort to solicit cooperation and voluntary 
compliance with the 1954 amendment. The 
major point which was stressed at these 
meetings was that the social security levy 
was a tax rather than an insurance premium, 
and that the Revenue Service was responsi- 
ble for the enforcement of this legislation. 

As a result of these meetings and of let- 
ters sent to the Individuals involved, em- 
phasizing their duty to comply with the tax 
laws, payment, in the majority of cases, was 
voluntarily remitted. Out of the 2,000 to 
3,000 Amish farmers filing taxable returns 
there remained a number whose refusal to 
pay continued, and in approximately 130 
cases over the last 2 years, collection was en- 
forced by levying on bank accounts and 
from the proceeds of farm produce. In a 
few cases enforcement in this manner was 
not possible, because of the inability of In- 
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ternal Revenue officials to locate bank ac- 
counts or sources of Income subject to the 
levy process. 

The instant case arose with respect to one 
of the more conservative members of the 
Amish faith. Mr. Byler, at the time of the 
recent seizure, owed the following self- 
employment taxes: 


For some time efforts to secure voluntary 
payment of the above taxes had been made 
without success. On July 13, 1960, a duly 
executed summons, requesting Mr. Byler to 
appear before a revenue officer to answer 
questions concerning his financial condition, 
was issued. Mr. Byler failed to respond to 
this summons. On August 2, 1960, an assist- 
ant U.S. attorney wrote Mr. Byler with re- 
gard to the summons, but there was no com- 
pliance. Subsequently, a civil contempt 
proceeding was brought before the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Western District of Penn- 
sylvania. After a number of continuances, 
this proceeding was dismissed on motion of 
the U.S. attorney on January 20, 1961. 

On April 18, 1961, a notice of seizure was 
handed Mr. Byler. In seizing the horses 

tion was duly given the provisions of 
section 6334 of the Internal Revenue Code 
concerning property exempt from levy. The 
Internal Revenue Officials who handled this 
matter were as considerate as possible of Mr. 
Byler’s interests in seizing three of his six 
horses in deference to other personalty. At 
all times it had been the intent of the 
Service to avoid the imposition of any undue 
hardship which might arise. f 

On May 1, 1961, a sale was conducted in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
6335 of the Internal Revenue Code. The 
gross proceeds of the sale amounted to $460. 

The expenses (drayage, boarding, insur- 
ance, and advertising) amounted to $113.15. 
Since the liability amounted to $308.96, the 
surplus, $37.89, was refunded to him. 

The collection of the Federal self-employ- 
ment tax from Mr. Byler and other Amish 
people who are opposed to social security 
coverage for themselves has been an un- 
pleasant and difficult task for our people. 
With patience in their dealings, however, we 
have been successful in persuading most of 
them to pay their taxes voluntarily. I have 
been advised by our attorneys that there is 
nothing under the present law which would 
represent an exemption for individuals who 
would otherwise be covered, who are opposed 
to participation on grounds of religious be- 
lief. Since the Internal Revenue Service has 
no authority to relieve the Amish farmers of 
their liability for the Federal self-employ- 
ment tax, when Mr. Byler remained adamant 
in his refusal to pay the tax, it was incum- 
bent on the Pittsburgh office to proceed with 
collection enforcement. 

Ican personally assure you that the seizure 
of Mr. Byler’s property was not timed with 
any malice in mind. It was merely the 
culmination of extended administrative pro- 
ceedings. As you are aware, the Amish do 
not surround themselves with many of the 
comforts of our present-day society, so that 
the choice of property to levy upon was not 
an easy one. The selection of three horses 
was based upon the fact that Mr. Byler 
owned six horses at the time. 

In recognizing the status of property ex- 
empt from ievy, the revenue officer seizing 
the property set aside to Mr. Byler that por- 
tion of property aggregating $500 in value 
under section 6334(a)(2). Therefore, the 
question as to whether draft horses are re- 
garded as livestock was never reached, Al- 
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though the word “livestock” is not defined in 
section 6334, common usage would imply 
the inclusion of draft horses. This, of 
course, would be restricted to the $500 limi- 
tation set out in the section. 

If additional information is desired, I 
would be most happy to accommodate. 

Sincerely, 
Monriuxn M. CAPLIN, 
Commissioner. 

Hon. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 


Tue Srurmrrr or THE Law 


You don't have to go behind the Iron Cur- 
tain to find an example of the heartless and 
inhuman use of the power of government 
against the individual citizen. You need go 
no farther than New Wilmington, Pa. 

It was there that the power and majesty of 
the Federal Government was invoked to show 
one Valentine Byler the necessity of con- 
forming to the dictates of the Central Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Byler is a member of the Amish sect, 
whose way of life is part of their religion. 
They are a frugal farming people who eschew 
modern machinery and use horse-drawn 
equipment. Their religion forbids them to 
make war or to accept anything from gov- 
ernment. In case of need, they take care of 
thelr own. They are entirely self-reliant. 

Among other things the Amishman won't 
touch is the social security system. In their 
way of life, there is no need for old-age pen- 
sions, and some 250 Amish families around 
New Wilmington therefore make no pay- 
ments into the social security trust fund. 

But the Government contends that, as 
self-employed farmers, they are obligated by 
a 1955 law to pay 4% percent of their gross 
earnings into the social security fund. In 
essence, this contention is that they must 
save for their old age whether they want to 
or not and whether they ever draw a nickel's 
worth of benefits, which no Amishman will 
do. 

So, one W. K. Shaw of the regional In- 
ternal Revenue Service, figured out a way 
to teach the Amish obedience to the law. 
He selected Valentine Byler as the first can- 
didate and seized his three workhorses on 
a lien of $308. 

The other day the animals were sold, 
harness and all, for $460. Not a single Amish- 
man was present at the auction sale. The 
IRS plans to proceed in a similar manner 
against other members of the Amish sect. 

This is a legal atrocity and it calls for 
review by officials of the Internal Revenue 
Service, or by higher Government officers. 
And if relief from such a stupid enforcement 
policy cannot be gained that way, Congress 
should act promptly to amend the law. 

For what the Government is saying to 
Valentine Byler and his neighbors is: 
“You'll join the social security system 
whether you want to or not, and if you 
refuse we'll take away the horses you need 
to make a living by tilling the soil.” 

This is on a par with the old vaudeville 
skit of a Communist orator declaiming that 
“Come the revolution, the workers will eat 
strawberries and cream." When one bystander 
objected that he didn’t like strawberries and 
cream, the orator persists: Come the reyo- 
lution, you will eat strawberries and cream 
and you'll like strawberries and cream.” 

The Federal Government will look just as 
ridiculous if it continues seizing the horses 
of peaceful Amishmen to dragoon them into 
a forced welfare system. 


[From the Berwick Enterprise, May 2, 1961] 
An OUTRAGE 


Another outrage has been perpetrated in 
our socialistic state, and it ts sociaitatio. 
whatever you care to think. 
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The latest outrage is the confiscation of 
three fine horses, owned by an Amish farmer, 
at New Castle, in default of $308 in back 
social security payments. 

The Amish and Mennonites, we have said 
before and we repeat again, are our most 
admirable Pennsylvanians in these crackpot 
days. They pay their own way, live sensibly 
and ask no favors of anyone. Their beliefs 
do not permit them to become wards of the 
State in any manner, not even to the extent 
of social security. 

Now understand, we have no fault to find 
with social security and we only hope there 
is still some of it available for pension use 
when we reach pension age. However, we 
don't feel that social security or any other 
socialistic Idea should be forced upon those 
who do not want it and the Amish do not. 

A tragic angle of this is that at least a doz- 
en Amish families in the New Castle area 
have decided they have had enough, not 
only of Pennsylvania but of the United 
States itself, for it is the Federal Government 
which is attempting to force social security 
taxing on the Amish. So those dozen-plus 
families are going to sell their Pennsylvania 
farms and move to Canada where people still 
enjoy some of the freedoms that those who 
had the spirit of 76 fought for. 

There are a lot of citizens we could well 
do without but the Amish are not among 
those. The State government has made a 
mess of things in attempting to force our 
school ideas on these people, Now the Fed- 
eral Government is making a mess of things 
by attempting to force social security on 
them. 

Somewhere there should certainly be a les- 
son in all this, but what's the use. The pow- 
ers that be wouldn't believe it anyway. 


Tourism—The New Economic Frontier for 
West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an address which I was privi- 
leged to make before the second annual 
travel clinic, sponsored by the Upper 
Monongahela Valley Association, at 
Blackwater Lodge, Davis, W. Va., on May 
12 of this year.. The glories of my State 
of West Virginia are so many that I be- 
lieve Americans in all walks of life should 
have the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with them, and I trust that a 
reading of my remarks will spur them 
to do so. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

When God created the earth, He richly 
endowed West Virginia with natural re- 
sources, not the least of which is an abun- 
dance of scenic beauty, with unparalleled 
mountain views, cool n forests, spar- 
kling streams and lakes, and fertile valleys, 
He also gave it four distinct seasons, for He 
must have had in mind that these would one 
day provide for the people who inhabited 
this area a variety of opportunities for the 
development of a recreational center for 
the eastern half of these United States. 
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And God is infinitely wise and farseeing, 
for today 55 percent of the Nation's popu- 
lation is within a 500-mile radius of the bor- 
ders of West Virginia, and I, for one, believe 
that all of those millions of people would 
welcome the opportunity to see God's han- 
diwork in West Virginia. It remains for us 
to find the ways and means of stimulating 
them to do so. 

The tourist and recreation industry in the 
United States is big business, Although 
complete statistics for recreational expendi- 
tures are not available, the size and impor- 
tance of the industry is evident from the 
estimates of annual recreational spending, 
which vary from $18.3 billion to $42 billion, 
depending on the definition of what is to be 
included as recreational expenditures. 

It is interesting to note, however, that in 
1959, the latest year for which statistics are 
available, American workers took 77.7 million 
weeks of vacations, compared to only 54.3 
million weeks in 1949. All the signs point 
to further increases in leisure time and all 
types of recreational spending. The outlook 
for the sixties is for an additional popula- 
tion of about 30 million persons, a gross na- 
tional product expanded by about $256 bil- 
lion, a total employment of more than 80 
million compared to the present 64.5 mil- 
lion, and comparable increases in per capita 
and disposable family incomes. 

Moreover, the United States is shifting 
from a production orlented economy to a 
consumption oriented economy, with in- 
creasing emphasis on services, cultural ac- 
tivities, travel, and recreation of all types. 

Outdoor recreation, in particular, has a 
larger role in the life of most Americans. 
The tremendous increase in usage of Federal 
parks, State parks, and other public rec- 
reational facilities in the last decade clearly 
illustrates the growth trend in outdoor rec- 
reation, From 1950 to 1958, attendance at 
public parks and recreation areas increased 
as follows: National parks, by 76 percent; 
national forest lands, by 150 percent; Bureau 
of Reclamation projects, by 195 percent; 
Corps of Engineer reservoirs, by 492 percent; 
State parks by 108 percent; TVA lakes by 
120 percent; and wildlife refuges by 165 
percent. 

The actual use of these public recreational 
areas has far exceeded the planning-estimates 
made over 10 years ago, and there is every 
indication that this growth will continue 
and probably accelerate. In 1959 alone, the 
number of people visiting national parks 
and national monuments had surpassed the 
highest pre-World War II total by about 14 
million, 

Americans have taken to spending more 
time and money in a variety of outdoor rec- 
reational pursuits which include: hunting: 
fishing, boating, skiing, and swimming. In 
1955, a U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service survey 
estimated that there were 25 million sports- 
men in the United States. The executive 
secretary of the Sport Fishing Institute. 
Mr. Robert N. Pavel, estimates the number 
of fishermen in the United States today at 
28 million. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
survey showed that there were one or more 
sportsmen in one out of every three house- 
holds, and that 18 percent of all persons 
over 12 years of age in our country fished, 
and that 10 percent hunted. Today, col- 
lectively, the Nation's sportsmen spend from 
$2 billion to $10 billion a year on this form 
of recreation. 

The rise in the number of fishing and 
hunting licenses issued annually is another 
indication of the growing number of people 
who have joined the ranks of the country’s 
sportsmen. Since 1950, the number of fish- 
ing licenses sold increased by 30.4 percent 
nationally, and the number of hunting li- 
censes rose by 20.2 percent, In addition, 
more sportsmen are going outside their home 
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State to pursue these sports. This is at- 
tested to by the fact that the number of 
Nonresident fishing and hunting licenses 
sold during this same period increased by 
40.9 percent and 132 percent, respectively. 

Boating has been called the Nation’s 
fastest growing family sport. Between 1948 
and 1958, retail expenditures for boating in- 
creased by 167 percent, the number of recre- 
&tional boats in use increased by 144 percent, 
&nd the number of participants in recrea- 
tional boating increased by 196 percent. A 
1960 Department of Commerce estimate 
Placed spending on boating in our country at 
$2.7 billion, and the average annual expendi- 
ture of each boatowner at $146. 

A number of factors are responsible for the 
boom in all types of outdoor recreational ac- 
tivity. In addition to the population ex- 
Plosion expected in this country in the next 
decade, during which some 30 million more 
Persons will be added to our population 
figures, there is a trend toward shorter work 
Weeks, toward longer vacations, toward 
earlier retirements, and a longer life span. 

m, too, higher standards of living give 
er impetus to the growth of a recrea- 
tion ind : 

What does all of this mean, and what 
Should all of this mean to West Virginia? 
To answer this question, I think it is import- 
ant that we examine what tourism means to 
Some of our neighboring States. Travel ex- 
Penditures amounted to $654 million in 1960 
in Virginia, and $360 million in North Caro- 
ling, Maryland expects to reach a $300-mil- 
lion tourist business by the end of this year, 
and says that $12 million of this will be in 
Sales of gasoline, out of which the State will 
also realize taxes and fees. In West Virginia, 
he State industrial and publicity commis- 
don estimated that tourists spent $270,569,- 
477 in 1959. The commission is now the de- 
Partment of commerce. 

figures which I have Just quoted show 
that our State experienced a smaller income 
8 tourism than did our neighboring 
banden despite the fact that West Virginia 
as far more to offer in the way of scenic 
beauty and water resources than our neigh- 
g States. 
aint West Virginia, the number of visitors 
7 Opped from a high of 8,115,429 in 1955, to 
378,218 in 1958, and then increased slightly 
7,450,625 in 1959. There are several in- 
cated reasons for the fact that there has 
n No substantial increase in tourism in 
2 State, at a time when our neighboring 
prates have been enjoying solid spurts in this 
usiness, 
stone major deficiency is the fact that our 
tone lacks adequate accommodations for 

Urists either inside or outside the parks 
and forest areas—and this includes 20 State 
poris; 12 State forests, 2 national forests, 2 
le ror areas, as well as 63,000 acres in pub- 

© hunting areas which are owned or leased 
H the State conservation commission, In 

59, 114.318 visitors stayed overnight in the 
pie parka, which was a substantial increase 
ine the prior year. But, although attend- 

ce at State park and forest areas now ex- 
Di two milion annually, there are over- 

Sut cabin accommodations for only 1,200 
8 Tent and trailer camping facilities 
th also desperately needed, but at present 

ere arc only about 150 sites available. 

88 & result of these shortcomings in ac- 
turned dation, hundreds of people must be 
tio ed away from West Virginia's recrea- 
G areas for lack of overnight lodging 
: Uttes. In comparison, I might add, Call- 
dens has furnished some 30,000 camping 
es for its citizens and tourists. 
8 der major problem confronting our 
te, insofar as tourism is concerned, is the 
pollution of our streams and rivers. Al- 

Ough the State issued more than 487,000 

h and hunting licenses in 1959, this 
Umber could be substantially increased if 
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the ugly pollution in our water resources 
were remedied in some parts of the State. 

West Virginia has many public land areas 
stocked with an abundance of game—deer, 
bear, quail, and wild turkeys, to mention 
some. But out-of-state hunters have been 
finding it difficult to arrange for sleeping 
accommodations during hunting season. A 
few years ago, a program was started to en- 
courage farmers and other local residents to 
provide housing for sportsmen during hunt- 
ing season. This program needs to be aug- 
mented by an educational campaign, because 
every additional sportsman we can accom- 
modate means anywhere from $50 to more 
than $100 spent in our State. 

The historical attractions of West Vir- 
ginia are surpassed only by its impressive 
scenic beauties. But here again, full use 
has not been made of the potentialities of, 
say, the Civil War sites around Keyser and in 
other sections of the State, nor of the ante- 
bellum homes and other historic attrac- 
tions. Better roadside markings and more 
publicity on West Virginia’s rich heritage 
might bring many more visitors to our State, 
particularly during this Civil War Centennial 
period. Moreover, the establishment of a na- 
tional monument near Parkersburg, Point 
Pleasant, and Charles Town, would further 
emphasize the historic significance of our 
State and its valleys since before the Revo- 
lutionary War days. 

Other possible means of attracting tourists 
to West Virginia include augmenting the 
spectator sports facilities of our State. These 
now include four horse racing tracks, and 
various baseball, football, and basketball 
events. However, ice hockey, and skiing, 
which are becoming more and more popu- 
lar, offer excellent opportunities for expan- 
sion of the off-season tourist trade. West 
Virginia is one of the few States south of 
the Mason-Dixon line which offer skiing on 
a commercial basis, and I want to say that 
the management of Black Water Lodge has 
done a notable job in acquainting out of 
staters with the excellence of ski slopes 
hereabouts. 

An equally notable job in attracting tour- 
ists to West Virginia has been done by the 
communities and organizations which spon- 
sor local festivals. I have in mind the Buck- 
hannon Strawberry Festival, the Spencer 
Walnut Festival, the Forest Festival at El- 
kins, the Folk Festival at Glenville, and the 
Preston County Buckwheat Festival. These 
events are unique to the culture and re- 
sources of West Virginia, and every effort 
should be made to advertise them more 
widely, at least throughout'the eastern half 
of the United States. 

In connection with advertising, one pos- 
sible explanation for the decrease in the 
number of visitors to the State since 1955, 
is the lack of adequate promotion or adver- 
tising. State appropriations for this purpose 
amounted to $375,000 in North Carolina, 
$501,000 in Virginia, and only $20,000 in West 
Virginia, according to the American Auto- 
mobile Association. Moreoyer, additional 
amounts are spent in adjoining States by 
private interests In the promotion of tour- 
ism. This is a matter which I am certain 
Governor Barron's administration will cor- 
rect, But beyond what the State may at- 
tempt to do, I believe that more can be done 
through an association of all resorts, hotels, 
motels, and restaurants, because in the final 
analysis they get the largest share of the 
tourist dollar. 

Finally, I want to say that if the construc- 
tion of the proposed scenic highland road 
through the Monongahela National Forest 
can be undertaken and completed, the tour- 
ist potential of West Virginia will increase 
by leaps and bounds. The road would open 
up scenic panoramas of breathtaking beauty, 
and would afford access to presently inac- 
cessible streams and lakes, camping and pic- 
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nic sites, richly gamed hunting areas, and 
numerous other attractions. 

The existence of the Skyline Drive in Vir- 
ginia, is said to be largely responsible for 
that State’s having grossed approximately 
$645 million in tourist business last year. I 
feel that if our scenic highland road becomes 
a reality, tourism will suddenly become the 
biggest business in our State. But until 
ways and means are found for the task of 
getting this road built, let us concentrate on 
the many little ways of increasing tourism 
in West Virginia—for if we take care of all 
the little ways, the growth of tourism and 
its effect upon the economy of our State, 
may prove to be the greatest of all blessings 
which the natural resources of West Virginia 
have afforded our people. 


Continuation of Mexican Farm Labor 


Labor Program 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 2010) to amend 
title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes, 

Mr, CLEM MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Coap], 
the author of this amendment, about 
this situation: I represent a district of 
small farmers. The average size of their 
farms is under 100 acres, and it is the 
major single industry of the district I 
represent. The farmers in my district 
depend on Mexican migrant labor for 
about 30 percent of our crop. One of the 
things the farmers of my district have 
been concerned with is the matter of the 
regulations and their enforcement, par- 
ticularly enforcement. May I ask the 
gentleman from Iowa what is meant by 
the operation of farm equipment? Does 
this mean the moving of irrigation pipe 
which the farmers in my district have 
been stopped from doing? Does it mean 
turning on valves, which the farmers 
have been prevented from doing? There 
are a number of us who might be sym- 
pathetic to the position of the gentle- 
man from Iowa who find it impossible 
to go along because of the method in 
which these regulations have been en- 
forced in the past. I should like the gen- 
tleman from Iowa to address himself to 
what he means by his amendment as it 
applies to the operation of these me- 
chanical means of farming. 

Mr. COAD. The gentleman did not 
hear correctly, perhaps, the wording of 
the amendment. It did not state 
“mechanical.” The words were oper- 
ating power-driven machinery.” Power- 
driven machinery refers to the actual 
operation of a tractor or a combine. I 
would certainly state for the legislative 
record on this that irrigation where the 
water flows by power pumping, that the 
handling of irrigation pipe, certainly 
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would not qualify; but if he is the oper- 
ator of a power station that pumps the 
irrigation water, then it would come 
under the power-driven concept. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. I think this should 
be plain in the Record. It is very diffi- 
cult in the assignment of agricultural 
labor to know just when something can 
be done and when it cannot be done. 
This means penalizing the efficient oper- 
ation of those farms. I believe the leg- 
islative record should be absolutely ex- 
plicit for those of us who might be in 
favor of the amendment otherwise. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Iowa if under his 
amendment a Mexican national could 
even assist in changing a tire on a trac- 
tor. His amendment refers to working 
on machinery. If the laborer is work- 
ing on a tractor he is working on 
machinery. 

Mr. COAD. The operation is work on 
power-driven machinery. 

Mr. COOLEY. You would not let him 
operate it or work on it in any way. 
Even if it broke down in the field and 
they had to move it along the road and 
they called in some Mexican nationals 
to help, they could not even touch it? 
That is how we think the amendment is. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Would not the Mexican 
bracero have a right to haul cotton to 
the gin? 

Mr.COAD. On what? 

Mr. POAGE. Tf he did not use a cart, 
and we do not have many carts left, nat- 
urally he would haul it on a truck. 

Mr. COAD. No, I do not think he 
has a right to drive a truck and haul it 
to the market. 

Mr. POAGE. Can he help load it on 
the truck? 

Mr.COAD. Certainly he can. 

Mr. POAGE. Is not that the operation 
of power-driven machinery? 

Mr. COAD. No, certainly not. 

Mr. POAGE. How are you going to get 
it on there without operating machin- 
ery? How are you going to get the end 
boards off without operating on the 
power-driven machinery? 

Mr.COAD. I think anybody can drive 
anything to the point of ridiculousness, 
and I appreciate the gentleman's doing it. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. May I ask the 
gentleman, in this answer to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, does he mean 
operation? 

Mr.COAD. That is exactly it, it is the 
operation. 

Mr. COOLEY. It says work on power- 
driven machinery. It does not say oper- 
ate, it says work on it. 

Mr. COAD. That is your point, and as 
I said, it goes to the point of ridiculous- 
ä same as the gentleman from 


Mr. COOLEY. And it is a good point. 
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West Virginia Tractor Firm Offers To 
Supply Small Farm Tractors to Cuba 
Without Profit in Exchange for Pris- 
oners; Employees Agree To Work 
Extra Day Per Week Without Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
have received from John F. Somerville, 
president of the Tiger Tractor Corp., 
Keyser, W. Va., a copy of a message he 
has sent by cablegram to Cuba’s Fidel 
Castro offering to supply 500 to 1,200 
small farm tractors to the Government 
of Cuba “at the net cost and at no profit 
to Tiger Tractor,” with the implements 
offered to be “in exchange and indemni- 
fication for 1,200 prisoners of war” held 
by the Castro regime in Cuba. 

In his message, the president of the 
West Virginia tractor manufacturing 
concern also calls Premier Castro's at- 
tention to the fact that— 

The employees of Tiger Tractor Corp., have 
agreed to work 1 extra day per week without 
pay until completion of the contract. 


And he added: 

We believe this offer to be an exemplifi- 
cation of the highest ideals of American 
democracy and an example of American man- 
agement and labor in cooperative efforts. 


The executive head of this firm de- 
plores the “trafficking in human misery” 
and to this statement I give complete ap- 
proval, I am against blackmail in this 
case in Cuba. Ransom is repulsive in 
dealings between peoples or nations. 

Mr. President, so this offer may be 
made a matter of record in the Senate, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of Mr. Somerville's message to the head 
of the Cuban Government as it was 
transmitted to me. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Keyser, W. Va., 
May 23, 1961. 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, wee 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Have cabled Fidel Castro, Premier of Cuba, 
today as follows: “Deploring as we do traf- 
ficking in human misery, the management 
of Tiger Tractor Corp., Keyser, W. Va., hereby 
offers to supply 500 to 1,200 small farm trac- 
tors to the Government of Cuba at the net 
cost and at no profit to Tiger Tractor. Trac- 
tors supplied to be in exchange and in- 
demnification for 1,200 prisoners of war held 
by your Government. Detalls to be worked 
out with Tractor for Freedom Committee. 
This offer is being confirmed through the 
offices of the Governor of West Virginia, 
West Virginia Representatives in Congress, 
Mr. Cardona, Mr. Reuther, Mr, Eisenhower, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, and Mayor Robert Wagner 
of New York. The employees of Tiger Trac- 
tor Corp. have agreed to work 1 extra day 
per week without pay until completion of 
the contract. We believe this offer to be 
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an exemplification of the highest ideals of 
American democracy and an example of 
American management and labor in coopera- 
tive effort. We recommend acceptance of 
1,200 of our 10-horsepower tractors adaptable 
to agricultural conditions in Cuba and capa- 
ble of all farming operations on plots of land 
5 to 20 acres. Please reply promptly. 
(Signed) Joun F. SOMERVILLE, 
President. 


Bulgarians Like Us, but Not Their 


Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the New York 
Herald Tribune of May 15, 1961. This 
is one of a series written by Gaston 
Coblentz on the countries of Eastern 
pee presently behind the Iron Cur- 


THEIR PEOPLE LIKE Us, sur Butcarta Ser MOB 
AGAINST U.S. EMBASSY 


(By Gaston Coblentz) 


Sorta.—The attack on the U.S. Legation 
in Sofa during the Cuban crisis appears, like 
that in neighboring Rumania, to have re- 
ceived less attention than it warranted. 

Rarely has an American mission abroad 
been left at the mercy of a hostile crowd for 
as Many hours as was the case in Bulgaria, 
where the Government refused to reply to 
requests for protection for some 6 hours. 

The singular venom of the Bulgarian GOV- 
ernment’s action has not until now been 
adequately reported. 

Despite the strong pro-American senti- 
ment which prevails among the Bulgarian 
population—a phenomenon evident to ob- 
servers here the Sofia regime assembled 4 
crowd of several thousand persons in the 
streets outside the U.S, Legation at 10 a.m. 

During the next 6 hours of rock hurling: 
about half of the windows on the legation’s 
first three floors were smashed. Worse, 
American personnel were virtually impris- 
oned in the building and were unable to 
obtain assistance from the Bulgarian GOV- 
ernment. 

STAYED AT HIS DESK 

This became apparent after Minister Ed- 
ward Page Jr., a Foreign Service officer wi 
thirty years“ duty, instructed his staff to 
telephone the Bulgarian Foreign Ministry: 
Throughout the turmoil, Mr. Page remain 
55 his desk, a few feet from a third-floor win- 

ow. 

A call was first placed to the Forolgn 
Minister. The reply was that he was not 
available. The Legation asked to talk to ® 
deputy Foreign Minister—also not nvallable. 
The Legation asked to talk to a second dep- 
uty Foreign Minister—also not avallable. 
The mission sought, in turn, virtually every 
Foreign Ministry official with whom it has 
dealings. None would come to the phone. 

Simultaneously, the government extend 
the scope of the affair by filling the windows 
of the Bulgarian National Bank building 
across the street with more shouting demon- 
strators. Still others climbed from neigh- 
boring houses onto the roof of the Legation 
and draped placards and paraphernalia onto 
its flagpole. 
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The American flag was not flying at the 
time. During a similar demonstration in 
Bucharest, Rumania, on the same day, it was 
torn down and desecrated by an African 
Negro. 

After 6 hours of siege, the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment finally provided militia to force the 
crowd back from the legation and enabled 
Mr. Page and one or two officials to leave the 
building, 

MOB TRIES TO ENTER 


At this point, the mob began to dwindle. 
However a few hundred persons, including 
African students, retutned 2 hours later with 
renewed violence. On this occasion, they 
tried for the first time to force their way 
ae Sag legation, but were dispersed by the 


One result of the day's attack was the de- 
Molition of all window panes of the reading 
room on the ground floor. The exhibits in 
its windows were popular with the Sofia pub- 
lic. They had attracted hundreds of passers- 
by daily from the time the reading room was 
Teopened last summer, 3 months after the 
reestablishment of United States-Bulgarian 
diplomatic ties in March 1960. 

Relations were revived on that occasion 
On Bulgarian initiative, following a 10-year 
break that dated from the Stalin era. The 
Pro-Castro attack on the legation brought 
to a climax a period of several weeks, starting 
With the death of Congo leader Patrice Lu- 

umba, during which the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment had progressively been tightening 
the screws on all Western missions in Sofia. 

The Lumumba and Castro crises are be- 
lieved by many observers to have been used 
2 the Sofia regime as a pretext for reversing 
ts policy 


8 


to a dismal level. 
who provide various elemen- 
bk Services to Western diplomats seem to 
ve been warned off. Sofia residents of the 
Same buildings with westerners clearly have 
been ted to refrain even from normal 
Courtesies, 
e Cause seems to be that the previous 
jan tion was too successful. The Bulgar- 
with oPulation, despite its historical links 
S has a notably strong desire for 
tact with the West and inevitably com- 
Bares what it is able to learn of Western 
developments with the mess in which it is 
forced to live. 
oun, is as unmistakably true of the 
9 generation of Bulgarians as of the 
ana < and applies equally to Sofia residents 
is 1 to the large peasant population. 
ttle indication that Government propa- 
aa has made any substantial inroads on 
ulgarian people's attitude. 
READING ROOM “PROTECTED” 


contact of the new curtailments of 
tenis with the West, the Bulgarian Gov- 
nt, since the attack on the U.S. lega- 
apa ead “ the American 
g room in a way that prevents pedes- 
‘rians from approaching. 
Phi Windows have been repaired. New 
— pie are on display, currently, one about 
tarctic expedition. However, police 


waved away brusquely by the militia. 
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American Medical Association 
Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
think it is time to call a halt to the at- 
tacks by the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s propaganda warfare office on in- 
dividuals and organizations supporting 
the President’s proposal and my own 
proposal for financing the medical care 
costs of the aged under social security. 

I say this because the AMA has now 
reached such a state of hysteria that it 
has begun to blast the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ. In February, 
the general board of the national council 
passed a unanimous resolution favoring 
the social security approach, and only 
after 3 years of intensive study, debate, 
and discussion. The resolution was no 
impulsive act. The resolution was ac- 
companied by a detailed and factual 
background paper, showing the logical 
and moral basis for the general board's 
action. 

Now the AMA has begun a campaign 
of typical tirade against the council, 
which received not 1 negative vote from 
the 376 members of its committees 
working on the problem of health care 
and its high costs for the aged. Physi- 
cians and prominent civic leaders served 
on these committees. 

At the meeting of the general board 
voting the resolution, 105 members ap- 
peared, representing 23 member denomi- 
nations. I urge all of my colleagues to 
read the resolution, which I am sure 
they have by now received, along with 
the factual background paper. I will be 
glad to provide them with copies if they 
have not. 

But the attacks by the AMA have 
been so outrageous and unfounded that 
the executive director of the national 
council’s department of social welfare, 
Rev. William J. Villaume, has felt it nec- 
essary to prepare a defense of the gen- 
eral board’s resolution endorsing the 
social security principle of financing 
medical care for the aged. 

I ask unanimous consent that selec- 
tions from the text of the council's state- 
ment be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST 

An article in the AMA News of April 3 
which expressed disapproval by the executive 
vice president of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation with reference to the resolution of 
the General Board of the National Council of 
Churches in “The Economics of Medical Care 
for the Aged” brought about 20 letters to my 
desk, each of which about the same 
questions. I have read each letter carefully 
and have noted especially that some were 
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from stalwart church members who wrote 
because of their deep concern for the church, 
the Nation, and the health of older people. 

Because I am preparing to leave for a 
European conference in a few days, I cannot 
reply to all unless I do it in a composite 
letter. Because each deserves a full reply, 
will you kindly pardon me for not sending 
you an individually typed letter. Please be 
assured that I have your letter in mind as I 
write and accept my sincere gratitude for 
your understanding indulgence. 

Dr. W. W. Bauer of the AMA staff wrote 
“to protest and to disavow your highhanded 
claim to speak for the members of your sev- 
eral denominations, especially in matters 
which do not concern Christian doctrine.” 
Let us begin with the last clause. Do the 
churches and their agencies have a right to 
be concerned about the health of older peo- 
ple? Does the Council have the right to 
speak about meeting urgent social needs? 


THE COUNCIL’S RIGHT TO SPEAK ON 
CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


The church's duty to be concerned for 
health is set forth briefly in the two state- 
ments by the General Board which are en- 
closed in printed form. But when issues of 
public policy become involved, should not 
the churches refrain from speaking? Dr. 
Bauer writes: “My concept of the church is 
that it is put in the world to spread the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ and not to engage in 
political jockeying.” 

In December 1958, the General Board of 
the National Council a resolution, 
the second paragraph of which reads in part 
as follows: 

“What has often been said must be said 
again. The Christian churches of the 
United States and their councils not only 
have the right but also the duty to study 
and comment upon issues, no matter how 
controversial, in the realm of politics, eco- 
nomics, and social affairs, in view of their 
common faith in Jesus Christ as both Lord 
and Saviour. For all matters of concern for 
human beings are matters of concern to the 
churches and to the churches’ Lord.” 

Protestant churches in the United States 
were a leading force in the condemnation 
of slavery and were roundly denounced for 
it, frequently by very sincere Christians. 
Early in this century the Protestant de- 
nominations, and the Federal Council of 
Churches as an agency of many of them un- 
til it merged with other interdenomina- 
tional agencies in 1950, made pronounce- 
ments on such matters of public policy as 
conditions in industry and agriculture, or- 

labor, and child labor. These state- 
ments of the Protestant conscience were in- 
filuential in the improvement of our society, 
although many Christian industrialists de- 
nounced them at the time. 

In recent years, marked by emergence of 
many social problems and attendant suffer- 
ing by millions of people, the Protestant 
denominations and the National Council of 
Churches have made numerous statements 
on such topics as agriculture, alcoholism, 
atomic energy, conservation, crime, delin- 
quency, education, family life, health, im- 
migration, industrial relations, international 
relations, race relations, social welfare, etc. 
The member churches of the national coun- 
cil hold that the judgments of the church 
should not be withheld from any area of 
life where moral, ethical, or spiritual values 
are involved. 


THE STATUS OF THE COUNCIL'S OFFICIAL 
STATEMENTS 
Let us return to the first portion of Dr. 
Bauer's sentence, his protest of “your high- 
handed claim to speak for the members of 
your several denominations.” Of course, the 
National Council of Churches has never 
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claimed to speak for all 40 million members 
of the constituent denominations. The 
council is a representative body. It is gov- 
erned by a general assembly, and between 
meetings of the assembly by a general board. 
With regard to the status of official council 
statements, the general assembly set forth 
the following statement on December 8, 
1960, which seems to reply adequately to 
Dr. Bauer's protest: 

“Many people in our constituency are not 
clear about the status of the resolutions and 
pronouncements made from time to time 
by the National Council of Churches 
through its general board or through its 
general assembly. Some members of our 
churches are troubled by the statements 
often appearing in the public press in con- 
nection with controversial actions, namely, 
that they are made by a council represent- 
ing so many millions of Protestant and Or- 
thodox church members. Some say: ‘They 
did not represent me.’ 

In response to this understandable atti- 
tude and questioning, let us remind our- 
selves that this council under its constitu- 
tion is basically governed by a triennial as- 
sembly made up of the elected representa- 
tives of the churches. These representatives 
are sent here to deliberate and decide upon 
matters regularly brought before them by 
members, churches and by repesentative 
committees or departments of divisions. In 
this restricted sense, and in this sense only, 
every act of this assembly is representative 
of the 33 churches which compose the coun- 
ell and of their 40 million members. 

“The pronouncements, resolutions, and 
other actions of a general assembly have pre- 
cisely the status and weight of being actions 
of such a representative assembly: no more, 
no less, They will be useful as a guide and 
help to the churches and their numbers 
and to the Nation and the world, in finding 
God's will and doing it. 

“It may be further asked, ‘What is the 
force or authority of an action of an assembly 
upon a church or upon an individual mem- 
ber, especially if the church or individual 
disagrees, perhaps conscientiously, with the 
action taken?’ 

“The answer is that within the context of 
responsible freedom every church and every 
member not only has the right, but also the 
duty, to express dissent as vigorously as the 
occasion appears to demand, but within the 
context of our commitment to Jesus Christ 
as Divine Lord and Saviour and of our com- 
mitment to each other.” 

While the council does not presume to re- 
fiect the views of all the members of all 
constituent churches, it does, by virtue of 
its structure, represent the majority judg- 
ments of the official appointees of these 
member churches to the general board and 
to the governing committees of the various 
units of the council which prepare most of 
the statements which come before the gen- 
eral board, “A recent canvass of the execu- 
tive leadership of 12 member denominations 
revealed almost complete unanimity of judg- 
ment that the official statements of the 
council have been an accurate reflection of 
the leadership of the churches, including 
local church ministers and better informed 
laymen,” reported the general secretary to 
the general assembly last December. 

HOW THE RESOLUTION ON MEDICAL CARE WAS 
FORMULATED 


Most of the letters spread before me as I 
write to you raise questions concerning the 
Process by which the resolution on the eco- 
nomics of medical care for the aged came to 
be written and adopted. It has already been 
noted that the initial request came from a 
national board of a member denomination. 
The request was 


fare, the members of which serve at the 
pleasure of their respective denominations 
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and are specially qualified to supervise the 
work of this department. The project was 
assigned to the department’s Commission 
on Issues and Policies in Health and Wel- 
fare, composed of 37 members of the general 
committee. In the meanwhile a similar re- 
quest had been received by the Department 
of Church and Economic Life (chairman: 
Charles P. Taft), which appointed a sub- 
committee to study the subject. Subse- 
quently, the two departments collaborated 
in study and in preparation of a draft state- 
ment. The draft was discussed and revised 
at a long series of meetings of subcommit- 
tees and was ultimately mailed in advance 
to the 376 members of the general commit- 
tees of the two departments. It was adopted 
by both departments at regularly stated 
meetings after thorough discussion. There 
was not one negative vote nor one absten- 
tion in either of these department meetings. 

The proposed statement was then sent by 
both departments to the executive board of 
the division of Christian life and work, 
which has authority over eight departments 
of the council. Presented to the executive 
board by Roscoe P. Kandle, M.D., one of the 
physicians who has membership on the gen- 
eral committee of the department of social 
welfare, the statement was again passed 
without dissent or abstention, 

On February 22, 1961 the statement was 
presented to the general board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches by the division 
of Christian life and work. Dr. Kandle made 
the presentation in behalf of the division. 
In the hands of the members was a back- 
ground paper which I had prepared as a re- 
sult of our study of the problem. I am 
pleased to enclose a copy of this paper. With 
the revision of only a few words, the mem- 
bers of the general board assembled at Syra- 
cuse, adopted the resolution (as printed) 
without dissent or abstention. 

WHO ADOPTED IT? AND WHY? 

Thére were 105 voting members, repre- 
senting 23 member denominations, in at- 
tendance at the meeting of the general 
board. G. P. McArdle, M.D., of Omaha asks 
if “they were the pink-tinged group on your 
board.” The minutes show that among those 
present were the highest executive officers 
of the United Presbyterian Church, United 
Lutheran Church, Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Congregational Christian Church, 
Disciples of Christ, Church of the Brethren, 
Moravian Church (Northern Province), 
American Evangelical Lutheran Church, Five 
Years Meeting of Friends, and others of equal 
stature. Five bishops of the Methodist 
Church, several bishops of Negro Methodist 
denominations, and bishops of other 
churches were also in attendance. 

On April 21, the Erie (Pa.) Council of 
Churches held an open forum on medical 
services at which Russell Roth, M.D., speak- 
ing for the county medical society, said, 
“It appears that the general board has been 
naively gulled * * *.” Is it reasonable 
to believe that hundreds of highly respected 
Christian leaders, representing many voca- 
tions on department, division and general 
board levels were gulled“? Or that this was 
a “scheme,” as suggested in a letter I received 
from a physician in San Diego? 

The Right Reverend William Crittenden, 
Episcopal bishop of Erie, who was unable to 
attend the meeting at which Dr. Roth spoke, 
submitted the following statement regarding 
his position on the resolution of the general 
board on The Economics of Medical Care for 
the Aged“: 

"I attended the meeting of the National 
Council of Churches where this resolution 
was approved and voted in favor of it for the 


‘following reasons: 


“First, at the meeting the resolution was 
ably presented and explained by Dr. Roscoe 
Kandle, commissioner of health for the State 
of New Jersey. It seemed to me that by the 
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very nature of his work, he was in a posi- 
tion to see the total problem of care for the 
aged perhaps more objectively than the avy- 
erage local general practitioner. He was de- 
cidedly in favor of the council's resolution 
and seemed to me to represent competent 
medical opinion. 

“Second, let me quote, what is to me, the 
relevant section of the council's resolution. 
‘As previously noted, the general board has 
stated, “If voluntary prepayment plans can- 
not accomplish the desired ends, the Gov- 
ernment shouid protect the health of peo- 
ple by making possible the prepayment of 
health services.” This is precisely what the 
social security system would be able to pro- 
vide efficiently through the mechanism of 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance. 
Therefore, the National Council of Churches 
supports in principle legislation which will 
extend the benefits of old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance to include ‘adequate 
health care for retired aged persons.’ Com- 
menting on this section, I would say that the 
phrase ‘in principle’ should be underlined. 
Before any final legislation is passed, I would 
assume that competent persons in the medi- 
cal profession would be constantly consulted 
and the advice of such persons carefully 
weighed in considering the total problem of 
care for the aged. 

“Third, I agree with the general position 
of the resolution that adequate medical care 
literally for millions of the aged is not being 
provided, that the present voluntary system 
of health insurance is necessarily greatly 
limited and cannot move forward fast 
enough, and that the use of the social se- 
curity system is the fairest way to overcome 
the problem. 

“Fourth, I would like to point but speci- 
fically that the proposed extension of bene- 
fits is only for the aged and in no way pre- 
supposes a general medical care Government 
plan for all ages, At the present time, I am 
not prepared to say whether I would favor 
such a plan. At least, it seems to me that 
such a plan would not be feasible within 
the near future, 

“Fifth, it is my belief that the entire prob- 
lem of for the aged is summarized 
well in the statement by Dr. David D. Rut- 
stein, professor of preventive medicine and 
head of the department at the 
Medical School, in his recent article in the 
Atlantic Monthly. I quote him directly: 
Congress has clearly recognized that volun- 
tary health insurance cannot meet the need. 
and financial assistance by the Government 
for payment of medical bills for some of the 
aged is now a reality. But the present law 
also does not meet the need, and further- 
more fosters direct local political control 
over the aged sick. Passage of a law under 
the Social Security Act would protect the 
aged against bankruptcy due to illness. It 
would, also, in one fell swoop, do away with 
political control, debasing means tests, and 
complex, expensive administration, and 
would be self-supporting. Let us hope that 
Congress acts promptly.’ ” 

ARE THE AMA ADVERTISEMENTS "MISLEADING"? 


Inasmuch as all but one of the people wh? 
have written the national council and 
receive this reply are physicians, may I con- 
clude by expressing my personal disappoint- 
ment with the full-page newspaper adver- 
tisements of the AMA, characterized as “mis- 
leading“ by Secretary Ribicoff. I am sure 
the AMA is fully aware that prepayment of 
health care via social security for the years 
of one's retirement is not “socialized medi- 
cine.” Will the AMA really convince people 
that the proposed legislation will put physi- 
cians on Government salaries, which is basic 
to socialized medicine, or will intelligent peo- 
ple react negatively to tactics which are un- 
worthy of the medical profession? Why does 
the AMA publicly advertise that people will 
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lose freedom to choose their own physician, 
when the various legislative proposals ex- 
pressly guarantee freedom of choice of both 
physician and hospital? On what basis in 
any of the proposed legislation does the AMA 
make its claim that the Federal Government 
will enter “the privacy of the examination 
room"? 

I fully share the concern of physicians 
that the doctor-patient relationship and the 
free choice of physician be preserved, but I 
cannot understand why physicians permit 
their professional association to make obvi- 
ously exaggerated statements which under- 
mine the faith of the public in doctors. 
What is happening to the “image” of physi- 
cians as men who are trained in the precision 
of exact science? What dangers does the 
changing image of physicians pose to the 
doctor-patient relationship? 

If the AMA were to set forth certain basic 
Principles essential to good medical care as 
a constructive guide for the Nation in chang- 
ing times, I believe the organization would 
be widely supported. I mean such principles 
as the following: 

1. All people who need health care should 
be able to receive such care in a manner that 
respects their dignity. 

8 choice of physician is one of ne 
€ rights to be respected in any system 
Medical care. 

3. To the maximum extent possible, the 
cost of medical care should be paid by the 
Patient. 

4. The licensed physician's freedom to 
treat a patient in his individual way should 
be protected. 

How much better an approach of this 
nature would be than to have the AMA 
bluntiy accused on the floor of the U.S, Sen- 
ate of “misrepresentations, distortions, and 
Outright lies.” The AMA claim in its news- 
Paper advertisement that the Kerr-Mills 
benefits are “unlimited, with medical aid 
x Ac for any person over 65 who needs 

elp" is not true. Only seven States had 
adopted the program as of April 17. It was 

uently pointed out on the Senate floor 

one of the States sets a maximum limit 

on hospital care of only 3 days and even this 

much—along with any other benefits—is 

to anyone with a gross annual income 

in excess of $1,000." Why docs the AMA, 

for 180,000 physician-members, 

tell the public that “benefits are unlimited”? 
SOME EXCERPTS FROM THE AMA RECORD 


In 1930 the AMA condemned the Sheppard- 
Maternity and Infancy Act which 
Provided Federal grants to aid States in re- 
ducing infant and maternal mortality as 
“unsound in principle, wasteful and extrava- 
Sant. unproductive of results, and tending to 
Promote communism” (Digest of Oficial Ac- 
tions, 1846-1958, AMA, p. 92). Its principal 
Provisions were incorporated in the Social 
Security Act over 25 years ago. In the eyes 
the American public these provisions have 
not tended to promote communism, nor have 
they been proved wasteful, extravagant, or 
Unproductive of results. 


even against old age and unem- 
Ployment” and said they “represent a begin- 
ii invasion by the state into the personal 
e of the individual, represent a taking 
away of individual responsibility, a weaken- 
an, Of national caliber, a definite step toward 
2 er communism or totalitarianism.” It 
3 be difficult today to find thoughtful 
ties of old-age or unemployment insurance 
efits under the social security program 
Who would seriously believe that over the 
1 — Š harie these measures have brought 
tarianism. 25 85 


In December 1949, the AMA o 
ie pposed in- 
clusion of disability benefits in the social 
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security program as “another step toward 
nationalization of medical care and socializa- 
tion of the practice of medicine” (Journal, 
December 17, 1949, p. 1156). However, the 
disability insurance provisions have worked 
so well that at the last session of Congress 
the 50-year age limit was removed without 
opposition from either political party or any 
substantial portion of the public. 

Even voluntary health insurance, which 
the AMA now supports, was regarded as so- 
clalistic“ by the association when first ad- 
vocated. The editorial entitled “The Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care“ in the 
AMA Journal of December 3, 1932 (pp. 1950- 
1952) belittled a favorable report on group 
medical practice and voluntary health insur- 
ance as “representing the great foundations, 
public health officialdom, social theory—even 
socialism and communism—inciitng to reyo- 
lution.” Today the AMA accepts both of 
these aids to medical care. Hospitals, 
journal of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion, December 1949, stated, after a review 
of AMA positions: “It is a sad fact that 
through the 1930's and early 1940's, the 
American Medical Association did not be- 
lieve in voluntary sickness insurance, and 
did almost everything possible to prevent 
its development” (p. 60). 

Most of the AMA's present-day objections 
to the financing of medical care for the 
aged through social security are based on 
fears expressed in the past which most 
Americans would say have not been justi- 
fied. Should not the physicians insist that 
the AMA objectively weigh all the data rele- 
vant to health problems of the increasing 
number of older people and make construc- 
tive proposals to meet their needs? 


IS THERE REAL NEED? CAN IT BE MET WITHOUT 
SOCIALIZED MEDICINE? 


The US. Senate Subcommittee on Prob- 
lems of the Aged and the Aging reported on 
January 27, 1961: 

“Without question, the primary problem 
of our increasing population of retired older 
citizens remains the question of meeting the 
costs of basic health care at a time when 
their income is low, potential or actual il- 
ness or disability at its peak, and the rela- 
tive cost of health services, enormous.” 

The National Council of Churches has, in 
its statement, supported the growth and ex- 
pansion of voluntary health insurance and 
urged the States to avail themselves of the 
Kerr-Mills provision in the Social Security 
Act—but the council has also 
that millions of older people cannot meet 
their health needs under either of these 
plans. With the proper safeguards their 
health can be protected by using the in- 
strument of social security to make possible 
the prepayment of health services needed in 
old age. 

If the AMA continues its campaign in the 
face of the growing millions of retired peo- 
ple over 65 who cannot meet the rising costs 
of health care, might it not be possible that 
the AMA will drive Americans to accept 
socinlized medicine as so many other nations 
have done? Socialized medicine is repug- 
nant to most Amcricans today. If the AMA 
would give more constructive leadership in 
meeting the Nation’s health needs, it would 
help mightily to avoid socialized medicine 
in this country. 

Some physicians of high repute have con- 
cluded that the use of social security is the 
most effective way to avold socialized medi- 
cine. So has Business Week, the New York 
Times, Life magazine, Walter Lippmann, 
Governors of over 30 States, Marion B. Folsom 
(former Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in the Eisenhower administration, 
currently a director of Eastman Kodak Co.), 
and many reputable national organizations. 
They cannot all seriously be suspected of any 
preference for socialism or communism. 


There may be a better way to meet the 
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present needs of older people. If such a 
method is proposed by the AMA or anyone 
else, I am sure it will be widely supported 
because most Americans are very reluctant to 
involve Government unnecessarily. 

Thank you for writing to the national 
council. If you cannot agree with the posi- 
tion taken, I hope that I may have convinced 
you that the council is not in favor of social- 
ized medicine; but is greatly concerned about 
the health needs of millions of older people, 
even as you are. Let us pray that the Lord 
will guide our Nation as it faces this difficult 


problem. 


The Freight Forwarding Industry and 
Our Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp an article of mine 
which is published in this week's issue 
of Brandon’s Shipper and Forwarder, 
official weekly publication of the New 
York Foreign Freight Forwarders & 
Brokers Association. This issue is de- 
voted to World Trade Week, which be- 
gins on Monday, May 22, and will con- 
tinue through Saturday, May 27. 

The title of my article is “The Freight 
Forwarding Industry Must Not Be De- 
stroyed.” It deals with the plight of this 
industry at the present time and also dis- 
cusses my bill, H.R. 5562, which I in- 
troduced on March 14, 1961, containing 
several proposals aiming to protect the 
industry and our foreign trade. 

The article reads as follows: 

THE FREIGHT FORWARDING INDUSTRY Must 
Nor BE DESTROYED 

(By Hon. Vicror L. ANFUSO, of New York) 

When President Kennedy launched his 
New Frontier several months ago, he called 
on the American people to face up to the 
problems of this new era. One of these 
frontiers is world trade, an area in our na- 
tional life which is extremely important 
not only to the prosperity of our Nation, but 
also to its economic security now and in the 
future. Morecver, it is vital to the eco- 
nomic welfare and the political strength 
of our allies in the free world. 

International trade has been defined as 
“the lifeblood of the free world’s economy.” 
That is very true, especially as it concerns 
the United States. Trade with the rest of 
the world provides us with vital raw mate- 
rials for our industry and security; we, in 
turn, provide those countries with manus 
factured goods, industrial products, farm 
commodities, and others which we ship 
abroad, 

Let us also not overlook the fact that 
world trade is one of our largest industries. 
It is worth emphasizing that the value of 
U.S. goods marketed abroad annually is 
greater than that of consumer purchases of 
automobiles, or the value of home construc- 
tion, or of gross receipts by all our farmers 
from their crops of livestock. The value of 
U.S. exports is about equal to that of our 
entire production of minerals and almost as 
much as the retail value of all clothing and 
shoes purchased by American consumers. 


And one other fact: Some 4,500,000 Ameri- 


cans are employed in industries associated 
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directly with our foreign trade—or about 
7 percent of the total labor force of the 
Nation. 

It is clear, therefore, that the promotion 
of wholesome trade relations with other 
countries serves the best interests of our 
country. Anything that will expand and 
improve such relations will simultaneously 
strengthen our economy and our security, 
and as such must be encouraged, 

Naturally, there exist certain abuses and 
practices which should be corrected. This 
is something for the experts to examine 
more closely. I merely want to dwell on 
one particular subject, le, the forwarding 
industry, which is of such vital importance 
to the economy of New York and the large 
shipping industry in our greatest port. 

Freight brokerage and ocean freight for- 
warding is an ancient profession dating back 
to the early days of the vessel. 
When a ship arrived in port, it sought the 
aid of intermediary to obtain cargo for the 
ship and the commission paid for this serv- 
ice became known as “brokerage.” As in- 
ternational shipping grew and became more 
complicated, governments adopted tariffs 
and other laws regulating foreign trade and 
shipping. This required new services for 
both shipper and carrier. 

Thus, an expert was needed to guide ex- 
porters in their foreign transactions, as well 
as to insure prompt dispatch of their ship- 
ments. The forwarder developed into this 
kind of an expert, serving both shipper and 
carrier. They included the cost of the for- 
warder'’s services in their rates, prices and 
quotations, the shipper paying a fee to the 
forwarder and the carrier paying a commis- 
sion or brokerage. In this way. the for- 
warder became an integral part of our for- 
eign commerce, 

This relationship between shipper, for- 
warder and carrier continued satisfactorily 
and worked efficiently for many decades 
prior to World War II. In 1943, the U.S. 
Maritime Commission entered the picture, 
and since then there has developed a situa- 
tion which is gradually driving the forward- 
ing industry to the point of bankruptcy. 
In that year the Maritime Commission is- 
sued a long questionnaire to the forwarders, 
resulting in a court challenge of the Com- 
mission's authority and a ruling by the U.S. 
Supreme Court in 1946 that forwarders 
were “other persons subject to the Ship- 
ping Act.” 

Now a series of investigations of New York 
freight forwarders began, followed by suc- 
ceeding dockets and regulations regarding 
brokerage and its practices. Reams of testi- 
mony were accumulated from various per- 
sons directly concerned with foreign com- 
merce, and the overwhelming concensus was 
that forwarders are essential to the smooth 
flow of our foreign trade and that both 
shippers and carriers were willing to pay 
for their services. Finally, the Federal 
Maritime Board, successor to the Maritime 
Commission, issued in March 1957, a pro- 
posed revision of the forwarders’ regula- 
tions which would have rendered impossible 
the continued existence of the forwarding 
industry and would have seriously affected 
“the flow of our foreign trade. 


As was to be expected, a storm of protest 
arose in all parts of the country, including 
shippers, carriers, State and local govern- 
ments, port authorities, chambers of com- 
merce, export groups, and others, Of some 
500 comments received by the Maritime 
Board, all but two condemned the proposed 
regulations. By this time, the forwarding 
industry realized the futility of endless liti- 
gation and turned to Congress for help to 
avert its total bankruptcy. 


Bills were subsequently introduced in 
Congress to license, regulate, and protect the 
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interests of the forwarders. One of these 
bills, H.R, 8382, was passed by the House 
in 1958 but the Senate failed to act on it 
due to lack of time when the session was 
adjourned. The legislation was reintro- 
duced in the next Congress and after a long, 
drawn-out process, both Houses approved 
the measure—but in different versions. This 
required a conference to work out a com- 
promise, but again adjournment intervened 
and final action did not take place. 

Consequently, on March 14, 1961, I intro- 
duced a bill, H.R. 5562, contained the same 
or similar proposals as H.R. 5068 which came 
so close to adoption in the previous Con- 
gress. Specifically, my bill would do the 
following: 

1. It would eliminate certain abuses and 
questionable practices with which the for- 
warding industry is being charged, notably: 

(a) The “dummy” forwarder, who is set 
up and controlled by an exporter as a means 
for collecting the brokerage compensation 
from Carriers. The bill seeks to eliminate 
the “dummy” forwarder by defining the 
independent forwarder as a person in the 
forwarding business “who is not a shipper or 
consignee or a seller or purchaser of ship- 
ments * * * nor directly or indirectly con- 
trols or is controlled by such shipper.” 
Thus, licensing will be confined only to 
independent forwarders. 

(b) The collection of unearned brokerage 
fees. The bill specifies six types of services 
which the forwarder may perform for the 
carrier, and he must perform a minimum of 
three of these services in order to be entitled 
to compensation. The maximum compen- 
sation is limited to 5 percent of the freight 
cost. This should eliminate the abuses in 
this field. The six services are: Solicitation 
of cargo for the ship; coordination of moving 
the cargo to shipside; preparation and proc- 
essing of the ocean bill of lading; prepara- 
tion of dock receipts or delivery orders; 
preparation of consular documents or export 
declarations; and payment of ocean freight 
charges on such shipments. 

2, By requiring the forwarder to certify 
the.services performed as a condition for re- 
ceiving compensation, the carrier will now 
have an adequate guide to proper brokerage 
fees and the administrative agency will have 
a strong weapon for prosecution of any vio- 
lations. 

3. The ocean freight forwarding industry 
would be brought under strict but fair li- 
censing and regulation. 

4, The forwarding industry would be freed 
of the constant costs of litigation and the 
dire threats to its existence. 

5. The clear and unambiguous language of 
the bill makes it an instrument for easy en- 
forcement and inexpensive administration. 


These changes and innovations are long 
overdue. This is the only and most logical 
way to save this industry. At a time when 
this country is seeking to restore its economic 
equilibrium, we cannot afford to destroy 
industries or to drive them to the edge of 
bankruptcy. 

The ocean freight forwarding industry 
should be giyen a full opportunity to devote 
its time and effort to the performance of its 
duties as an integral part of our Nation’s 
foreign commerce and as an indispensable 
link between shippers and carriers. The in- 
terests of our world trade and its expansion 
in the years ahead require it. At a time 
when both industry and labor in this country 
are complaining about the effect of increased 


imports on the economy of the United States - 


we ought to encourage our export trade to 
every extent possible. 

I certainly will exert every effort to have 
this beneficial legislation passed. 


May 23 


Address by Representative Frank Boykin, 
of Alabama, at Dedication of Jackson 
Lock and Dam on the Warrior-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway, April 7, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
pletion of another vital step in the mod- 
ernization of Alabama’s Warrior-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway was observed on April 
7. 1961, with the dedication of the Jack- 
son lock and dam on the lower reaches 
of that great river system. On that im- 
portant occasion, Representative FRANK 
Boykin, dean of the Alabama delega- 
tion in the House of Representatives, 
made the main address at the dedication 
ceremonies held before an audience of 
several thousand interested Alabamians. 
Included below are the timely remarks 
made by Congressman Boykin on this 
occasion: 


We are gathered here this afternoon to 
commemorate a major step forward in the 
modernization of one of Alabama's most 
important, most valuable and potentially 
most useful natural resources—the Warrior- 
Tombigbee Waterway. The river system. 
more than 460 miles in length, extends from 
the deep-water port of Mobile into the very 
heart of the State. It has been a significant 
factor in the growth and development of 
this area since the earliest pioneer settle- 
ment, but its greatest value and service 
are yet to be realized. 

Jackson lock and dam which we dedicate 
today is one of the keys that will open 
the way for maximum utilization of the 
Warrior-Tombigbee Waterway and transform 
it into a fully productive, wealth-creating 
instrument of p Jackson lock and 
dam is an essential and integral part of the 
master plan conceived by the Army's Corps 
of Engineers to harness the river system to 
the needs of Alabama and the Southeast for 
the next half century or more. 

The program envisioned by the Army Engi- 
neers, carried to a successful completion, 
will pay enormous dividends. It will pro- 
vide an efficient, low-cost avenue of trans- 
portation; it will give us new sources of 
hydroelectric energy; it will assure greater 
Supplies of water for home, farm and fac- 
tory; it will alleviate floods, abate pollution, 
and create unexcelled opportunities for 
healthful recreation. 

The vast impact of the waterway's deyel- 
opment already is being felt. Construction 
of new industrial plants and the expansion 
of existing manufacturing and service fa- 
cilities along the Warrior-Tombigbee are 
taking place at a multi-million-dollar pace. 
Announced investments for capital growth 
by industry in the Warrior-Tombigbee Basin 
have totaléd more than $380 million over 
the past 6 years, and this amount does not 
include additional millions spent for im- 
provements to transportation systems, ex- 
pansions by utilities and the construction of 
military installations, 

These investments are of benefit, directly 
and indirectly, to the entire State. In addi- 
tion to the generation of additional tax dol- 
lars for much needed enlargement of essen- 
tial public services, they have produced 
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Several thousand new jobs in many fields 
and skills for our people. 

The economic expansion fostered by the 
modernization of the Warrior-Tombigbee is 
not concentrated in one area. Rather, it is 
Occurring throughout the valley, and is be- 
ing carried on by a variety of industries. 
During the past few years, we have seen 
new coal mines opened along the Upper 
drape we have seen the establishment 

growth of paper-producing plants at 
Tuscaloosa, Naheola, Demopolis, and Mobile; 
We have seen more than $150 million in- 
vested in chemical plants in the Washing- 
ton County area; we have seen a major 
Steam electric generating plant built at 

+ We have seen the lumber, shipbuild- 
ing, textile, and metal fabricating industries 
increase their productive capacities. 

Yet, even with these gratifying develop- 
ments, we have hardly scratched the sur- 

Other areas of the Nation are grow- 
ing at an even faster rate—as evidenced by 
the fact that we shall lose one of our Con- 
Sressmen on the basis of the 1960 census. 
Yes, we still have a lot of catching up to 
do. And if we are to move ahead, one of 
the things we must do is press for the wise 
Conservation, development, and use of the 
Water resources Nature has so abundantly 
bestowed on Alabama. 

a Our State is practically framed by rivers. 

© the north is the Tennessee, which carries 
More than 12 million tons of commerce an- 
nually, To the east is the Chattahoochee, a 
Part of the Apalachicola-Chattahoochee- 

t system which is now under develop- 
3 To the west are the Mobile and Tom- 
3 Rivers, and to the south is the Gulf 


river, 


2 running dingonally across the State is 


— Waterways with depths of nine fect or 
oop Of this total, approximately 750 miles 
wn been completed. 
to © must press forward with all our energy 
8 erde, remaining mileage is im- 
ra as ticable. ot 
afford to do 8 y peA We cann 
It is a 38 not a matter of concern for the few. 
as matter of concern for every man and 
oman who lives and works in Alabama. All 
reas aoe remain keenly alert to the prog- 
velop ing made in the conservation, de- 
z 8 and use of our water resources. 
pis ust all gives these programs our active 
4 Pport, for only this way can we hope to 
sing Plish our objective. 
ee General Barney has indicated, consid- 
i © progress has been made in recent years 
Warri out the modernization of the 
lock or-Tombigbee Waterway. Demopolis 
nate ae dam was completed in 1955 to elimi- 
Wirda Obsolete navigation projects; the 
G or lock and dam between Eutaw and 
noe — was finished 2 years later to re- 
two deteriorated, inadequate struc- 


and today we dedicate still another 


new facility. 


In the headwaters of the Warrior River 
en Alabama Power Co., always in step with 
dung eeds and ambitions of the State, has 

with private capital the Lewis Smith 

a on the Sipsey Fork, thereby becoming 
mi Partner in carrying forward the 
beet alas E improvement. The Alabama 
heat Project, representing one of the three 
the Water dams urged several years ago by 
bulit of Engineers, was designod and 
p 0 as to fit into the comprehensive 

rogram for the Warrior-Tombigbee. 

eens next step in modernizing the water- 
the. construction of Holt lock and dam in 
Baie district of my colleague, Armistead 
en. By replacing four old locks and 
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dams, it will extend above Tuscaloosa the 


provide between that city and Mobile. 

The Corps of Engineers will be in a posi- 
tion to use initial construction money for 
Holt lock and dam in fiscal 1962, which be- 
gins July 1. We are encouraged by the fact 
that the budget now being considered by 
Congress recommends $750,000 for that pur- 
pose, But let us remember that it's a long 
way between a budget recommendation and 
an appropriation, And even then, we will 
have money only for the first year's con- 
struction. It will be necessary for us to 
fight year by year for subsequent appropri- 
ations to complete the project in an orderly 
manner. 

The urgent need for Holt lock and dam is 
demonstrated by the Warrior-Tombigbee's 
steady growth in commerce, which has more 
than doubled during the past decade, reach- 
ing 5,756,227 tons in 1959 to set a record high 
for the 7th consecutive year. 

Accompanying the continued rapid growth 
in movements has been a change in the pat- 
tern of traffic that makes early completion 
of the Holt project even more vital. In 
1949, only a little more than 800,000 tons or 
38 percent of the Warrior-Tombigbee's total 
commerce moved in that reach to be im- 
proved by Holt lock and dam. In 1959, 
however, this portion of the river carried 
almost 2,900,000 tons or 50 percent of the 
total. 

Major difficulty encountered by naviga- 
tion above Tuscaloosa is caused by the small 
size of the existing locks, built between 1905 
and 1915. These structures are only 52 feet 
wide and about 285 feet long, as compared 
with lengths of 600 feet and widths of 110 
fect at the new locks. 

Only four 500-ton barges can transit these 
four locks at one time, and as a consequence 
multiple barge tows must break their for- 
mations and transit the structures in two 
or three operations, A double lockage tow 
spends about 114 hours in passing each of 
the structures or a total of 6 hours. A triple 
lockage spends a total of more than 9 hours 
in lockages alone. 

The Holt lock and dam with its single 
large chamber will accommodate all size 
tows in one operation of about half an hour. 

Overall, it is estimated that the new proj- 
ect will save an average tow more than 21 
hours per voyage. Such economies will 
make the waterway still more advantageous 
for the transportation of bulk commodities 
and heavy finished and semifinished goods, 
and thereby greatly improve our position 
in attracting industry. 

Construction of Holt lock and dam is the 
next logical step in the waterway's moderni- 
gation and unless we obtain an initial con- 
struction appropriation for the coming fiscal 
year a serious interruption will occur in 
our timetable. The Corps of Engineers has 
carefully studied the need for the project 
and has solid proof of its economic merit. 
We have made and shall continue making 
every effort to seo that it is undertaken 
without delay. 

I assure you that the Alabama congres- 
sional delegation is unanimously behind the 
plan to improve the Warrior-Tombigbee 
Waterway. I can say without fear of con- 
tradiction that no other State in the Union 
has a congressional delegation that is more 
dedicated to the development of our natural 
resources. And I can say that we in the 
delegation will work for every meritorious 
program to make all of Alabama's rivers 
fully useful and productive, 

But to do this, we need your help. With 
your assistance and your interest, we shall 
surely succeed. 
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U.S. Errs in Canceling Atomic Plane 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. George 
Carroll, Hearst Headline Service avia- 
tion writer, gives an accurate appraisal 
of the mistake the United States makes 
in canceling its aircraft nuclear propul- 
sion program in an article which was 
released by the Hearst Service on May 
16, 1961. 

I concur wholeheartedly in Mr. Car- 
roll's opinion that the United States 
should press on with the atomic-powered 
plane project. I hope there will be a 
reconsideration on the part of the ad- 
ministration and that orders to cancel 
the project will be rescinded and that 
a directive will be forthcoming to re- 
store the program. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
herewith include Mr, Carroll's article: 
BILLION INVESTED, U.S. Enns IN DUMPING 
ATOM PLANE 
(By George Carroll) 

After 15 years of hard, often frustrating 
work and an inyestment of a billion dollars, 
the Government has scuttled America's nu- 
clear-powered plane project just as it was 
reaching the edge of success. 

It was, in the opinion of many, including 
this writer, a profoundly wrong decision. 
Worse, it could be politically disastrous. 

It could give the Russians a powerful 
propaganda triumph if they beat us to the 
punch in flying nuclear power. 

Defense Secretary Robert McNamara 
scrapped the project despite the fact that 
General Electric, the principal engine con- 
tractor involved, promised it could have an 
A-plane aloft by 1963 and test-flown by 1965 
if another $197 million were allotted. 

McNamara, and the others who helped 
shape or supported his decision, contended 
there was no immediate prospect of a mili- 
tarlly useful plane.“ 

Having followed the program since its in- 
ception in 1946, this writer is absolutely 
convinced the United States should press on 
with the project, 

We have already invested a billion. We 
can and should invest another $197 million 
to prevent Russia, in effect, from backing 
into a triumphant first that should have been 
ours. Š 

Others agree. Aviation Week magazine, 
the most authoritative trade journal in the 
aircraft industry, assailed McNamara in a 
double-spread editorial for his “monu- 
mentally unsound decision.” 

Declared Aviation Week's editor, Robert 
Hotz: 

“Tt falsely proclaims to the world that we 
have failed technically in another field 
where the Soviet Union is certain to pub- 
licly demonstrate its success soon." 

The magazine's editorial took cognizance 
of the “militarily useful“ argument and dis- 
posed of it as follows: 

“Some of the Pentagon experts who 
kicked the ANP (Aircraft Nuclear Propul- 
sion) program around had a philosophy that 
would have demanded the Wright brothers 
be required to solvo the problems of super- 
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sonic flight before they launched their ma- 
chine at Kitty Hawk.” 

Hotz declared both GE, which has put 
many ground test hours on a mocked-up 
plane engine powered by the atom, and 
Pratt & Whitney, working on a more sophis- 
ticated type of engine, have supersonic 
designs, not just the slower-than-sound 
blueprints spoken of by the Defense De- 
partment. 

Soviet Premier Khrushchev linked the 
flight of a Red A-plane with the first Rus- 
sian Moon probe. He made good on his 
latter promise but not the nuclear plane 
part. There are unsubstantiated reports 
that one experimental Soviet A-plane blew 
apart. 

This year our Central Intelligence Agency 
received information the Russians had a 
supersonic A-plane capable of staying in the 
alr 3 months with rotating crews and adept 
at sneaking undetected through the Soviet 
Union's best radar defenses. 

Almost unlimited endurance on a single 
charge of uranium fuel would be the big 
asset of any workable atomic-powered air- 

lane. 
¥ Future rockets and satellites are certain to 
have nuclear power and A-plane proponents 
insist we should learn all we can about it by 
harnessing it to aircraft at the earilest pos- 
sible moment. 

President Kennedy obviously has been 
sold a different bill of goods by the tech- 
nical experts who have his ear. 


Lyndon Johnson Goes Shopping 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent of our district traveling in 
Hong Kong was in that city when Vice 
President Lynpon B. Joxunson visited 
there and sent me a copy of the Hong 
Kong Standard, an English-printed 
newspaper, of Tuesday, May 16, 1961. 
The following is a page 1 box description 
of at least one of the Vice President's 
days in Hong Kong. Perhaps the Vice 
President is prompted by a false desire 
to increase employment in this country 
and stop the outflow of gold: 

LYNDON JOHNSON GOES SHOPPING 

What did U.S. Vice President Mr. LYNDON 
B. Jounson do after his arrival at Kal Tak 
Airport at about 3.15 p.m. yesterday? 

At 3:30 pm., the U.S. Vice President, ac- 
companied by U.S. consulate officials and a 
motorcade of members of the security force. 
arrived at the recently opened Ambassador 
Hotel in Tsimshatsul. 

At 3:50 p.m., Mr. Jounson, looking fresh 
and sporty in a spotless, white Hawailan 
shirt emerged from the hotel accompanied 
by Mr. Sam P. Gilstrap, officer in charge, 
U.S. consul general here. A motorcade of 
policemen followed him and the party about 
50 yards behind. When Mr. Jonnson noticed 
that he was being followed, he stopped the 
car, alighted and waved at the policemen 
indicating to them not to follow. 


site 4 p.m., the U.S, Vice President arrived 
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At 6:05 pm., Mr. Jonwsown arrived at the 
Peninsula Hotel where he spent the next 3 
hours at the Dynasty and “bought 24 of 
these shirts and 24 of those,” according to a 
clerk of the shop. Hotel waiters were seen 
to go into the shop many times with trays 
of drinks. 

At 9:02 p.m., the Vice President emerged 
from the Dynasty and returned to the Am- 
bassador through a side door. 


Dr. Jesse McNeil Moves on to Greater 
Community Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the Michigan Chron- 


-icle of Saturday, May 20, 1961, on Dr. 


Jesse Jai McNeil, a dedicated public 
servant, community leader, and church- 
man of our city of Detroit who is leav- 
ing our city for new responsibilities in 
another part of the country. 

As one of his friends and admirers I 
join all of our people of Michigan in 
sadness at his departure. 

The article is as follows: 

Dn, Jesse MCNEIL Moves on TO GREATER 

COMMUNITY SERVICE 


The decision of Dr, Jesse Jai McNeil to re- 
sign his post at Tabernacle Baptist Church 
and assume full-time responsibilities with 
the Department of Christian Education of 
the National Baptist Convention takes from 
our community one of the men who has 
symbolized the competence and leadership 
with which our town has been blessed dur- 
ing the past 15 years or so. 

A dedicated theologian and scholar, Dr. 
McNeil threw himself into the broad arena 
of civic and community activities from the 
beginning of his ministry here. Through 
the Detroit Round Table, the Minister's Al- 
liance, and the Council of Churches, the 
broad educational background and expe- 
rience of Dr. McNeil gained early recogni- 
tion. The weight of his influence gnd his 
clear view of social direction soon emerged 
in the policies and procedures of these organ- 
izations. 

At the same time, Dr. McNeil gave recog- 
nition to the need for community organiza- 
tion as a means of promoting social progress. 
He threw himself, therefore, into the task 
of building the community house at Taber- 
nacle and developing a program of activity 
for the institution including the now well- 
known Forum Series. 

Through this medium there was developed 
on Detroit's Westside and throughout the 
city a greater awareness of the problems 
facing the people of the community. 

Simultaneously with the development of 
these programs, Dr. McNeil found time to 
participate in the political life of the com- 
munity in which he lived, thus demonstrat- 
ing by his example that a good citizen is a 
well-rounded one who does not hesitate to 
use his talent and time in every phase of 
community life. 

In a short time his contributions to poli- 
tics were and he received an ap- 
pointment to the Corrections Commission of 
the State of Michigan. 
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This appointment had significance beyond 
the realm of mere politics. It placed a Negro 
for the first time on a very sensitive and 
important commission. It also gave an op- 
portunity for a man with deep Chritsian 
understanding and training in psychology 
and sociology to work with the problem of 
rehabilitating those who have made mistakes 
in our society. 

An extensive world traveler and author, 
Dr. McNeil never stopped the process of his 
own education and development. By 80 
doing he was able to bring to those with 
whom he came into contact an ever changing 
and fresh approach to the myriads of prob- 
lems with which we are all concerned. 

And now after several years of thought and 
searching, he has come to the conclusion that 
& great challenge for service lies in the Na- 
tional Baptist educational program and 
through the medium of writing. There can 
be no question that he has chosen an area 
for greater service. 

Detroit is naturally sorry to see one of its 
great community leaders move on to new 
fields. But we are proud that the record 
made by Dr, McNeil in Detroit has brought 
him to the attention of leaders on the na- 
tional and International scene, We know he 
will do well in his new efforts. We wish for 
him every success. 


The Deal for Cuban Prisoners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, we have all 
been fascinated by the latest affront to 
this Nation by the Cuban dictator, Fidel 
Castro, in which he asks us to ransom 
Cuban rebels by giving him 500 bull- 
dozers. There seems to be no end to the 
gall of this Communist leader. 

In this regard the front page editorial 
of the Indianapolis News, May 22, 1961, 
edition, is of interest and I herewith 
submit it for insertion in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 


War Gors on HERE? 


As of this writing, self-appointed private 
citizens' groups—the most notable headed 
by Eleanor Roosevelt, Walter Reuther, and 
Milton Eisenhower—are raising money for 
the release of some 1,200 Cuban rebels, cap- 
tured during thd recent unsuccessful at- 
tempt to rescue their homeland from Com- 
munist rule. The money, $20 million, will be 
used to purchase tractors or bulldozers for 
Fidel Castro’s Red regime. 

One newspaper, supporting the idea of & 
trade with Castro, declared in a front-page 
editorial that it believes a human life 18 
worth more than a machine,“ and so do we. 
But, if, for the purpose of preserving human 
lives, we submit to Castro's brazen blackmail 
attempt, we will be opening the door to every 
future tyrant and bully boy, large or small. 
who decides to make a laughing stock out of 
the United States. Also, there is the little 
matter of the law, conveniently overlooked bY 
the State Department, prohibiting private 
citizens from negotiating with foreign gov- 
ernments. The activities of these self-ap- 
pointed committees, unofficially supported 
by our Government, are unprecedented in 
our own history or in the history of interna- 
tional diplomacy. 
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Castro is not offering this deal because he 
especially needs 500 tractors, although he 
certainly could put them to good use in 
helping to solve his dire farm problem. He 
offered the deal precisely because he and his 
Communist bosses want to see exactly how 
far they can push the United States before 
it stops acting like a sniveling coward and 
Once again flexes its national muscles. Why 
else did Havana radio gloatingly announce 
that Castro would deal only with the United 
States—and remember, the 1,200 prisoners 
are Cubans, not United States citizens—and 
not with a neutral country. 

What happened to the national pride we 
displayed in 1797, when after the unsavory 
French Foreign Minister Talleyrand de- 
Manded a bribe as the price of negotiating 
with the United States, our envoy Charles 
C. Pinckney replied with his memorable, 

for defense, but not one cent for 

tribute.” What happened to the courage 
displayed by our Nation in 1853, when, after 
Austria kidnaped a former citizen who had 
since taken out his first U.S. citizenship pa- 
Pers. an American war sloop pulled into the 
harbor of Smyrna (where the prisoner was 
zeng held) and its commander ordered the 
2 commander to return the man or 
ace immediate consequences? (Naturally, 
the man was returned.) 
How different today. It’s bad enough we 
pt tay the push to the rebel invasion of 
fom and then lacked the courage to see 
we rough to victory. It's bad enough that 

e allow Castro to insult our Nation, and 

Publicly declare his island a part of the 

bloc. But to pay blackmail to his 
both unist government, just days after 
e President and our House of Repre- 
and tives agree that it constitutes a clear 
no Present danger to our sovereignty, is 

Pee short of fantastic. 

“Is “i Henry once asked his fellow men, 
p e so dear or peace so sweet as to be 

at the price of chains and 
Today, 186 years later, during 
e we have grown from an infant 


slavery?” 
Which tim 
Ration or 


oo be purchased at the price of blatant 


Pontes of George Washington, shades of 

trick Henry, shades of Thomas Jefferson, 

es of Capt John Paul Jones, shades of 

t, shades of Abraham Lin- 

— Shades of Teddy Roosevelt, shades of 
Jima and Anzio. 

What in heaven's name goes on here in 


th 
brate ne Of the free and the land of the 


Food Stamp Whisky 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


wen DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
i is an example of what can happen 
. the Federal Government gives the 
e something for nothing. This 
tem gA destroyed the Roman Em- 
continued will d the 
United States: 8 

8 85 Surrivus Corn Usen To MaKe LIQUOR 
ASTONTA. N.C.—A 500-gallon moonshine 
san raided by Federal agents and police 
or here Saturday was being fed by a mash 
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made from cornmeal distributed under the 
Federal surplus foods program. 

The ground around the still in a wooded 
section of the Union Church community 
was littered with empty paper bags bearing 
this label: 

“U.S. Department of Agriculture. Sur- 
plus commodities program—5 pounds yellow 
cornmeal.” 

The defendants, Noah T. Thomas, 60, of 
Gastonia and Dorus W. Sisk, 50, of Route 1, 
Clover, S. C., were ordered bound over to the 
October term of U.S. district court in Char- 
lotte by U.S. Commissioner B. W. Craig. 


Midwest Research Has Only Begun 
To Grow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 
Fo 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following news 
article and editorial from the Kansas 
City Star. 

Scientific research is one of America’s 
main businesses—and it is just beginning 
to grow. The University of Kansas at 
Lawrence, the Linda Hall Library in 
Kansas City, the University of Kansas 
Medical School in Kansas City, and Mid- 
west Research Institute—these are just 
a few of the outstanding organizations, 
situated in my area, that make mid- 
continent America a vital center for de- 
velopment of the thrust into the future. 
With this in mind, I invite my colleagues 
attention to the news report of a speech 
by Dr. Charles N. Kimball, president of 
Midwest Research Institute, and the 
editorial comment about Midwest Re- 
search Institute. 

[From the Kansas City Star, May 1, 1961] 
Pornts ro New Era in SCIENCE GrowrH— 

PRESIDENT OF MIDWEST RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

IN REPORT TO TRUSTEFS—IN SECOND GEN- 

ERATION—ROLE OF KNOWLEDGE SEEKERS 

CHANGING RAPIDLY, Dr. KIMBALL Sars 

Scientific research is one of America's main 
businesses—and the curve for its require- 
ments, in brains and dollars, is going up- 
ward steadily. 

That outlook was painted by Dr. Charles 
N. Kimball, president of the Midwest Re- 
search Institute, in giving the president's 
16th annual report to the institute's trus- 
tees today at the Hotel Muehlebach. 

IN GREAT EXPANSION 

Dr. Kimball pointed out that research in 
the United States expanded from $800 mil- 
lion in 1940 to $13 billion last year and will 
probably hit $14 billion this year—making 
research as large as the automobile busi- 
ness. 

Developments now occurring in research, 
he predicted, will have a profound effect on 
the future of the Nation. 

“Large scale research is entering its sec- 
ond generation in this country,” Dr. Kim- 
ball said. “Some revolu changes are 
occurring that are altering the traditional 
role of scientists and science.” 

The speaker listed six major changes. 
Foremost, he said, is the tremendous accu- 
mulation of sclentific knowledge. 
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“Each day throughout the world,” he said, 
“scientific papers are now written in such 
number as to fill seven complete sets of the 
„ Brittanica. One day's out- 
put. 

Scientists face a mountainous problem of 
making the most practical use of all such 
knowledge, he said. New projects to study 
scientific literature, now being carried on 
jointly by Midwest and the Linda Hall Li- 
brary, may provide helpful answers. 

A second great scientific -change, Dr. 
Kimball said, relates to the growing need for 

interdisciplinary skills“ that many com- 
plex modern researeh problems cannot be 
solved by a chemist, or an engineer working 
alone. The interchange of skills among all 
scientific fields becomes more important. 

A third major factor relates to the rising 
cost of research. The expensive equipment 
and increasing salaries of topnotch profes- 
sional workers affects not only Midwest 
Research, but all similar labs across the Na- 
tion. More efficient use of scientific equip- 
ment and manpower is an alm of research 
executives and administrators. 

NEED NEW CONCEPTS 


Other important changes in research, Dr. 
Kimball said, relate to needs for more accu- 
rate measurement systems, and improved 
ways of evaluating results of research. 
Of particularly basic importance, he said, 
was a final major challenge—the need 
for new ideas and new concepts affect- 
Ing the entire research field. 

Dr. Kimball stressed the tremendous 
future that still Mes ahead in science. 

“Recognized research experts claim that 
national expenditures for research and de- 
velopment will exceed $20 Dillion by 
1970. I don't know where the limit lies,” 
he said. “It may exist only in the lack of 
availability of capital with which manu- 
facturing plants can be erected to manufac- 
ture the products of research.” 

Dr. Kimball pointed out also that Mid- 
west Research had a highly productive year 
in 1960, with a total research volume of 
$3,248,000, and currently is working for 
about 100 sponsors. $ 

He revealed also that W. N. Deramus 
recently had made an additional gift of 10 
acres to the Deramus Feld Station near 
Grandview. 


[From the Kansas City Star, May 2, 1961] 


Ar 16, MpwesT RESEARCH Has ONLY BEGUN 
To Grow 


In the 16 years since it began operations 
in a rented room óf a bakery, the develop- 
ment of Midwest Research Institute has been 
impressive. It made possible the splendid 
reports at yesterday's annual meeting. 
more than $314 million in research volume 
last year alone exceeded the total for the 
institute’s first 7 years. The institute is 
expanding in new fields and with new facili- 
ties. The addition of 10 acres to the area 
of the already busy Deramus field station 
is an example. Altogether, the Institute 
added roughly $200,000 in new equipment 
last year. 

There is no doubt that the Kansas City in- 
stitute has established an excellent national 
reputation. Scientists, educators and in- 
dustrialists look to Midwest for results on 
tough technical problems. 

Obviously, the insttiute is a tremendous 
local asset, as well. It puts Kansas City on 
the scientific map of the Nation. 

In his annual report, Dr. Charles N. Kim- 
ball, president, told the story of a great 
variety of scientific projects that indicate 
the range of scientific talent at Midwest, 
The diversity includes several projects in 

travel. There are “farm belt” surveys, 
such as an inquiry into calf ailments, and 
a study of agricultural surpluses. Economic 
studies seek information on prospects for 
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industrial development here. More on the 
humanitarian side is the institute's exten- 
sive cancer program. This is a laborious ef- 
fort that may eventually yield important 
results for the human race. 

Dr. Kimball, now in his 11th year as Mid- 
west president, must receive much of the 
credit for the institute's swift development. 
A sincere and energetic group of trustees— 
from all over the Nation—also deserves 
praise. But, basically, the day-to-day con- 
tributions ot the staff of 300 technical 
people must rank at the front. These 
chemists, physicists, engineers and mathe- 
maticians produce the results that have 
meant success. 

Research in the United States is changing 
rapidly. The decades ahead will present new 
problems to the staff at the institute and 
elsewhere, Research costs are rising swiftly. 
More expensive equipment must be bought. 
Skilled people demand higher salaries. In 
certain fields, shortages of some qualified 
people create difficulties. But industry and 
Government recognize the importance of re- 
search, Kimball predicts that national ex- 
penditures for research will exceed 820 bil- 
lion within 9 years. 

Kansas City, largely through Midwest Re- 
search, is sure to have an important role 
in these developments. This is a com- 
munity facility that has admirably fulfilled 
the vision of its founders, It serves the 
Nation's heartiand—and the Nation. 


Civil War Centennial Conceived in an Ab- 
set-Minded Moment: 1954 Court Deci- 
sion Celebration More Appropriate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK + 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of May 21, 
1961, Justice Hofstadter, one of Amer- 
ica's most distinguished jurists, makes 
a point which we should all think about 
with reference to the centennial of the 
Civil War: 

FORGET THE Crvi Wan, Hail THE Cours 

f DECISION 


To the New YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: 


It would seem sensible quietly to abandon 
the celebration of the centennial of the Civil 
War, which was conceived in an- absent- 
minded moment, and to memorialize, in- 
stead, the 17th day of May, which would 
fittingly exemplify its spirit. On that day in 
1954, a unanimous Supreme Court rendered 
the fateful decision in Brown v. Board of 
Education effecting school desegregation. 

The complex of civil liberties decisions 
beginning with the Brown case at long last 
have honored, in truly implementing, the 
promise of the 14th Amendment. That en- 
actment had formalized and broadened the 
Proclamation—and the proposition that all 
men were born free and equal. The 14th 
Amendment articulated a grand promise 
which apparently the Nation was unprepared 
to fulfill at once. Even three decades later 
the Nation would not fulfill its covenant 


of equality, a covenant 
back to the saen 
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tion as to public passenger transportation, 
the court enunciated the compromise doc- 
trine of “separate but equal” in Plessy v. 
Ferguson, in 1896, notwithstanding the sub- 
lime fact as the first Justice Harlan put in 
dissent: “The Constitution is colorblind.” 
The -Court was uneasy with its principle 
of compromise. Thus, it retraced its steps 
from time to time, in a series of.cases which 
eroded the Plessy formulation. 

In Buchanan v. Warley, it voided a city 
ordinance requiring Negroes to live in one 
part of town and whites in another. And 
in McCabe v. Atchison, T. & S. F. Railway, 
a law permitting a carrier to provide sleep- 
ing and dining cars only for whites was 
invalidated. State of Missouri e rel. Gaines 
v. Canada held that a State which established 
a law school within its borders for whites 
must do likewise for Negroes. 

Sweatt v. Painter held that legal educa- 
tion in a separate law school was not equal, 
and McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents 
held that enforced segregation of a Negro 
student admitted to the graduate school was 
invalid, as it handicapped him in the pur- 
suit of graduate studies. Finally, in inevita- 
ble sequence, Brown v. Board of Education 
in a historic opinion by Chief Justice War- 
ren held in 1954 that segregation of public 
schoolchildren solely on the basis of race, 
even though physical facilities and other 
tangible factors may be equal, deprives the 
children of minority groups of equal op- 
portunities, and is therefore unconstitu- 
tional. 

The court quoted from Gunnar Myrdal's 
great sociological treatise on the Negro, 
“The American Dilemma,” as well as from 
certain works in the field of psychology. 
Treatises do not make the law but analyze 
conditions out of which law grows. The law 
has been frequently influenced by nonlegal 
sources: socioeconomics, science and litera- 
ture. Such examples come to mind as the 
influence of Dickens on England's child labor 
laws and of Charles Reade on laws relating 
to mental institutions and penology. Forty 
years ago Cardozo had already noted that the 
“force which is becoming the greatest of 
them all is social justice which finds its 
outlet in the methods of sociology.” 

Though the segregation cases may have 
strained State-Federal relations for the time 
being, in an ultimate view they make for 
increased national well-being and strength— 
in harmony at home and influenee abroad. 
They may have a significant impact on our 
country’s leadership of a free world which 
includes Asia and Africa. They will con- 
tinue to have political and social implica- 
tions of the greatest import for us and the 
world at large. 

Some historians and legal scholars recog- 
nize that the Brown decision was a heroic 
step forward and a necessary one, and that 
consummate leadership went into securing 
the necessary unanimous ruling. But they 
suggest that it could have been a much more 
cogently written and thought-out opinion, 
and it would have been a more lawyer-like 
one. The writer dissents from this view. 
It is not inartistic to paint with a broad 
brush when the subject matter is sufficiently 
broad to require it. The Brown case was the 
grand climax of the complex of cases which 
turned away from Plessy, A compelling pro- 
nouncement of judicial statesmanship was 
greatly to be preferred to a professional dis- 
sertation, however well documented. 

Plessy was the polity formulation of com- 
promise—and expedient of its time. Brown 
is also polity formulation in the perspective 
of the changing climate of opinion—a tri- 
umph of the American ideal of freedom and 
equality under law. 

SAMUEL H. HOFSTADER, 
Justice, Supreme Court of the State 
of New York. 
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Returning Fiscal Control to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, on May 22, 
1961, the Christian Science Monitor car- 
ried a thought-provoking editorial which 
pointed up certain facts and gave its 
conclusions on the subject of backdoor 
spending. 

One aspect of the practical legislative 
procedure regarding this debated method 
of financing programs was not men- 
tioned by this worthy newspaper; name- 
ly, that if the Rules of the House of 
Representatives gave one committee ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over spending bills, 
the emergency or special case could al- 
ways be allowed by the Rules Commit- 
tee. All it would have to do is report a 
rule on a bill which waived all points 
of order. Otherwise, all regular ap- 
propriation legislation would have to 
come from one committee which would 
evaluate the need of programs as against 
the available revenue. 

However, until mere editorials like 
this stimulate public opinion, I suppose 
the Congress will continue to forego its 
constitutional responsibility to scruti- 
nize all Federal expenditures. 

Under leave to do so, I include the 
editorial in question: 

BACKDOOR SPENDING; FRONT-Door AID 

The fight made by financial conservatives 
in Congress against one feature of the ares 
redevelopment bill appears due to be re- 
peated on a possibly intensified scale against 
President Kennedy’s expected plans for aid 
to underdeveloped countries. 

The feature most in issue is a mode of 
financing which bypasses the congressi 
appropriations committees and authorizes: 
governmental units to borrow from the 
Treasury for their expenditures. This in 
turn forces the Treasury to borrow and the 
debt may or may not be paid off. Critics 
call it back-door spending. 

The record of such operations is partly 
good, partly bad. It began with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation during the 
depression 1930's. After that came the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, Export-Import 
Bank, Home Owners Loan Corporation, and 
many other agencies. Of such lendings, to- 
taling some $108 billion, about half haye 
been repaid, nearly one-fourth have had to 
be canceled or made up by appropriations, 
and more than a fourth are still owed. 

The area redevelopment bill added $300 
million to the lending authorization. This 
was stubbornly resisted in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, but the House authorized more 
than 10 times that much for veterans’ hous- 
ing loans and farm surplus disposal without 
serious objection. 

As to the foreign ald program, the admin- 
istration, it is understood, will ask authority 
to borrow $7.3 billion from the Treasury 
over a period of 5 years. This in turn will 
be loaned for long terms and at low inter- 
est rates to countries presenting acceptable 
development programs. 

If the recent “soft-term" credit to Hon- 
duras, the first announced by the new In- 
ternational Development Association, is ® 
criterion, even full repayment after 50 years 
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will not cover the entire cost to the United 
States. The only “interest” charged is a 
three-fourths of 1 percent service charge, 
Whereas the Treasury has to pay around 4 
Percent to borrow long-term money. 

Thus there is an expense to the United 
States in supplying capital to emerging na- 
tions even on a supposed repayment basis. 
Just how much altruism or political con- 
Sideration can be afforded in this role of 
world banker is something the United States 
and other advanced non-Communist na- 
tions must weigh. 

ury Secretary Douglas Dillon recently 
estimated that the basic“ or hard-core 
deficit in America’s international balance of 
Payments is about $1.5 billion a year. This, 
not more, must eventually be covered by 
export sales or a reduction of over- 
sea outgo. Yet he rejected the proposition 
that aid p should be curtailed, 
Pointing out that “most of our foreign eco- 
nomic assistance is in the form of U.S. goods 
and services” which would otherwise back 
Up on the domestic market. 
Part of the controversy over “back-door 
“ ls related to the debate over 
Whether the United States should have a 

Capital budget” as well as a current income 
T expenditures account. It does not seem 
S ly that long-term lending programs will 

brought under the congressional appro- 
tions process, but it does seem that the 
at ent should have somewhere what is 
red the heart of any well-ordered bank—a 
sie and responsible investment com- 


Detroit: America’s Good Right Hand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 2, 1961 


ee: BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, al- 
pein we in Oakland County, Mich., 
2 e refer to Detroit as our 
A one to the south,” we are more than 
“A € proud of the energy, the ambi- 
the skills, and the human compas- 

of this great city. 
center of us picture Detroit as the auto 
of „ which it is. Aone 
0 e Nation's automobiles 
pes Seat led in the Detroit area and 
lio te of Michigan builds over 2 mil- 

n cars a year, 

5 there is more to Detroit than sim- 
C 
l omes and an 


op t 
Plain 8 for recreation and just 


li 
spot one. ving unequalled in any other 


tig dent. the Detroit News in coopera- 
Sconce the mayor’s committee for 
shear nn growth prepared a supplement 
reco our mother city which I would 
fn 3 1 anyone who is interested 
individual a democracy and 
8 first article in this excellent bro- 
dere is an editorial by Martin S. Hay- 
“Ani editor of the Detroit News, entitled 
den erica's Good Right Hand“ which I 
to inserting in the Recor» at this point 
r your enlightenment: 
AMenica's Goon Richt HAND 


r varied peoples Detroit means many 


i ans note it as a city pre- 
Sue when a wise Prenchman named 
diac convinced a cabinet minister named 
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Pontchartrain that a junction point of land 
and water routes on the strait between 
Huron and Erie would become the fortress 
and trade key to an opening continent. 

Statistics record it in 1960 as a mass of 
3,762,000 people, the vast majority home- 
owners, in a metropolitan area grown by 
25 percent in the last decade. 

To economists it is a region with 6,438 
plants manufacturing everything from gela- 
tin capsules and milk carton machinery to 
electronic computers, space missiles and— 
of course—automobiles an item which 
(while employing only 15 percent of the 
work force) has made the town famous for 
having put the world on wheels. 

Market researchers not that its population 
had a 1959 personal income of $9.18 billion 
and an average family income of $7,980 (with 
half the families earning more than $7,250 
a year. 

OAIR it a first in available skilled 
labor, plant site experts count other Detroit 
assets: 

While many industrial cities fight neigh- 
bors for water to prevent summer drought, 
Detroit taps only 3 percent of the water 
supply nature gave if. 

Detroit is the only North American city 
connected to all three great sources of na- 
tural gas (Texas-Oklahoma, Louisiana, and 
Alberta). 

Detroit is one of the handful of cities 
whose electric utility is building an atomic 
reactor to investigate the cheap power hope 
of the future. 

Publicists may observe that, with the pos- 
sible exception of Texas, from the time of 
Henry Ford's $5 a day Detroit has been the 
country’s most successful stealer of head- 
lines. It wasn't really the Arsenal of De- 
mocracy”; it just turned out more War- 
winning tools than any other city in the 
world. It probably isn't the Nation’s best 

town, though it does have more 
pleasure boats than any other and (from 
Ty Cobb to Joe Louis and Gordie Howe) 
has had its share of champions. While it is 
true that 55 percent of its manufacturing 
employes and 10 percent of those in non- 
manufacturing employment belong to 
unions, it truly doesn't rate the attention 
it gets when a strike that spreads from 
Newark, Del., to Los Angeles is reported 
from the negotiation table in Detroit. 
Actually, in 1959, all strikes cost Detroit a 
loss of 55/100th of 1 percent of work time. 

Finally, to Detroiters themselves, Detroit 
is something special: a place where roots 
go deep; a big city with such smalitown 
characteristics as rigidly honest, nonparti- 
san city government that is often a little 
dull but knows no bosses; a city which along 
with its industrial smokestacks has one of 
America’s finest art institutes and one of 
its greatest (and its most stably financed) 
symphony orchestras. They take pride in 
it as a place where labor and business lead- 
ers have created together the most success- 
ful American example of united giving to 
charity, and as the town which has attracted 
national attention for its fight against the 
countrywide problem of central area decay. 

This is the city which the editors of the 
Detroit News present here as “the real De- 
troit.” 


à 


Who Killed Atomic-Powered Plane? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oP 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 

Mr. PRICE. Mr.Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article which I 
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wrote for the May issue of the national 

magazine, Aircraft and Missiles: 

WO Kuen ANP?—PSEUDOSCIENTIFIC AD- 
VICE GIVEN TO PRESIDENT ON NUCLEAR AIR- 
CRAFT; DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ESTAB- 
LISHED DESIGN CRITERIA THEN SHOT HOLES 
IN PROJECT; CONTINUOUS AIRBORNE ALERT 
NATURAL APPLICATION FoR ANP 

(By Congressman MELVIN Price, Democrat 

$ of Illinois) 

It is extremely unfortunate that the Air- 
craft Nuclear Propulsion (ANP) project has 
been canceled. Nuclear propelled aircraft 
are important to the Nation's future; I there- 
fore believe we will someday develop such 
aircraft despite this latest executive deci- 
sion. The decision just injects an indefi- 
nite delay that will cost us a great deal in 
money, and prestige. 

DECISION INPUTS 


I admire the President for his ability to 
make forthright decisions, although I ques- 
tion his decision relative to the nuclear air- 
craft programs. The previous administra- 
tion, while pretending to support the ANP 
program, held back any real progress by 
their indecision. The Kennedy decision was 
in error because of incorrect advice provided 
by his scientific and defense advisers. The 
same people who have been assembling the 
information for decisions on ANP provided 
the input again. Based on my long ac- 
quaintance with their behind-the-scenes 
operations, it's no great surprise to me that 
again we have an adverse decision. This sit- 
uation was brought forcefully to the fore- 
front during the Joint Committee's executive 
hearings on the ANP program early in March. 
At our hearings we asked the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Atomic Energy Commission to 
tell us about the technical data and other 
considerations which supported new criteria 
which was formulated for the ANP project. 
We also asked whether, in the development 
of the latest criteria, the officials in the Joint 
AEC-Air Force Office responsible for the 
technical direction of the project, and the 
contractors responsible for developing the 
nuclear designs had been consulted. 

Unfortunately, we couldn't get adequate 
answers to our questions. We did find out, 
though, that certain criteria recently set 
down by the Defense Department was in di- 
rect conflict with the testimony of experts 
responsible for the technical program. We 
also found out that the Defense Depart- 
ment did not even consult the experts re- 
sponsible for the direction of the program 
and for the development of the designs. It 
was quite apparent from the hearing that 
the members of the new administration in 
the Defense Department relied solely on the 
advice and recommendations of the same 
people in the Defense Department who have 
been against the project for years. 


PSEUDO-SCIENTIFIC ADVISERS 


What little testimony we could get from 
these people again confirmed the fact that 
they were not famillar with the technical 
developments in the program and had not 
even attempted to obtain first-hand infor- 
mation concerning the facts of our aircraft 
nuclear propulsion program. It was most 
discouraging to again come up against Gov- 
ernment career personnel whose actions for 
years have been—and are—the shuflling and 
assembly of the same papers and represent- 
ing the information they contain as the lat- 
est facts for the use of those responsible for 
the decisions.. So this time, too, although 
the decisionmakers were different, they had 
the same old input of “facts” upon which to 
reach a decision. 

The situation which resulted in the scut- 
tling of the ANP program must be guarded 
against in the future. Serious errors could 
also be made in our other vital atomic energy 
programs unless we learn from what hap- 
pened in the ANP program. We must take 
the time to got up-to-date facts. We must 
look behind the fancy position papers we 
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are presented with and do whatever Is neces- 
sary to get at the pertinent facts to guide 
our decisions. 

STATUS OF ANP 


I think one of the most unfortunate as- 
pects of last month's decision to stop the 
ANP project. is related to the status of the 
work at the time. A great deal of important 
progress was made in the last year. Major 
experiments were conducted to add a great 
deal of confidence to the designs. In fact, 
manufacture of a full-power nuclear air- 
craft propulsion plant unit for ground test- 
ing was ready to start. Many thousands of 
hours of tests were conducted under reactor 
operating conditions to prove out the mate- 
rials and designs. Tests were conducted to 
the point of breakdown of the materials to 
obtain complete assurance on the adequacy 
of design margins. All of the information 
obtained confirmed the adequacy of the de- 
signs and in fact showed that significant 
growth margins were already in hand in the 
design. The status of the development, par- 
ticularly for the direct cycle system which 
had a considerably greater amount of effort 
on it, clearly indicated that the next step 
should be a full-size integrated propulsion 
plant test. Going back to the laboratory 
bench, as called for by the new high tem- 
perature materials program being started to 
fill in for ANP, just doesn’t contribute any- 
thing of significance toward getting on with 
nuclear flight. 


GROWTH POTENTIAL CLICHE 


As you know, the ANP program was given 
a set of design objectives known as the 
“York criteria” for guidance in developing 
the first engines. This Defense Department 
criteria specified a subsonic aircraft since 
a possible mission was foreseen for such an 
aircraft and technical data clearly indicated 
the feasibility of meeting the criteria with 
the first generation of engines developed. 
In accordance with this Tork criteria,” work 
was going ahead to meet requirements. At 
the same time, though, within the Defense 
Department, a talking campaign was being 
conducted to give the impression that what 
was really wanted, and what was absolutely 
to obtain a military useful aircraft, 
is multimach filght characteristics. 
Fortunately, the nuclear aircraft develop- 
ers had the foresight to look into the mul- 
timach growth potential of the individual 
cycles although their instructions were clear 
that the goal was, at the time, subsonic 
operation. The technical data that was 
developed, which the Joint Committee close- 
ly reviewed during the March hearing, in- 
dicated multimach potential was clearly 
present in the concepts under development. 
Unfortunately the picture on growth poten- 
tial was not clearly presented, or it may 
not have been presented at all, to the new 
administration. 
INCONSISTENCIES APPARENT 
Consistent with my belief that the facts 
were not made available to the decision 
makers are the apparent inconsistencies that 
now exist between the decision to drop the 
nuclear aircraft and the characteristics speci- 
fied for our defense weapons. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Skybolt missile system recently 
earmarked for additional effort. It is 
Planned to use conventional aircraft with 
their very limited range to provide a mobile 
launching platform for the intermediate 
A nuclear aircraft 
with, for practical purposes, unlimited range 
and endurance characteristics would increase 


the effectiveness of the bolt missile = 
tem tremendously, E 12 


clear energy sources pro- 
pelled aircraft enormous advantages in meet- 
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ing such alert objectives. For the same alr- 
borne alert force a nuclear aircraft provides 
the potential for greatly reduced aircraft, 
personnel, and support facility requirements. 

Obviously the unlimited range which 
comes from nuclear aircraft endurance 
characteristics will open up completely new 
mission capabilities which cannot at pres- 
ent be foreseen. An idea of the military 
effectiveness which of such a revolutionary 
system can be obtained from our experience 
with nuclear submarines. Wouldn't it have 
been unfortunate if the unimaginative argu- 
ments advanced relative to the nuclear sub- 
marine turned out to be the controlling 
ones in that decision as they were in the 
nuclear aircraft decision? 

I have pointed out many times that we 
could have had nuclear aircraft in flight 
today if it had not been for the “on again, 
off again” system of mismanagement by the 
Defense Department and its scientific ad- 
visers. 

I can see the same approach creeping into 
the management of other defense projects 
and the Rover nuclear rocket program, 


Watershed Management of the National 
Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES - 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record a speech given by Mr. 
Richard E. McArdle, Chief of the Forest 
Service, entitled “Watershed Manage- 
ment on the National Forests.” This 
speech contains pronouncements of pol- 
icy which I deem to be important for the 
future use and improvement of the na- 
tional forests: 

WATERSHED MANAGEMENT ON THE NATIONAL 
FORESTS 


(By Richard E. McArdle, Chief, Forest Service 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, at Eighth 
National Watershed Congress, Tucson, 
Ariz., Apr. 19, 1961) 

It is appropriate that this meeting con- 
sider management of national forest water- 
sheds. Although the national forests in 
these Western States comprise only one-fifth 
of the total area, they yield more than half 
of the streamflow. Several thousand com- 
munities, including some of the largest cities 
of the West, are largely or entirely depend- 
ent on national forest water. Two-thirds of 
the irrigation water of the West comes from 
national forest lands. Our management of 
these publicly owned lands therefore has a 
significant bearing on the general theme of 
the discussions this morning, “Water for a 
Thirsty Land.” 

Someday I am going to add up the num- 
ber of speeches that I have made about 
water. I've been talking on this subject for 
more than 25 years. Well do I remember my 
first speech on water and the chilly reception 
I got from a large group of water engineers. 
But if I were to make the same speech to 
the same group today, I'm sure the reaction 
would be quite different. Attitudes have 
changed, 

The reasons are obvious. Our population 
has increased 45 percent since I made that 
first speech, Not only do we haye more 
People to use water; we use water in new 
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ways, for purposes undreamed of only a few 
years ago. Our cities are reaching out fur- 
ther and further, sometimes for hundreds 
of miles, to obtain water for present needs. 
In many places future urban and industrial 
expansion depends in large measure on find- 
ing adequate supplies of usable water. The 
use of water for irrigation has doubled in 
the past 20 years and for domestic and in- 
dustrial purposes has tripled during the 
same period. No longer is there question 
about our growing need for water and the 
necessity to do something about getting it. 

In years past most of my comment was 
aimed at alerting the general public to rap- 
idly increasing water needs. Today such 
warnings are less necessary. I think, in 
general, the public is now surprisingly well 
informed on our need for water and is 
aware of the fact that in many places there 
are difficult problems to solve in order to 
meet these needs. 

The emphasis today should be on achiev- 
ing agreement on a clearcut, practical, na- 
tional water policy—and on putting the 
policy into effect. I believe that public 
opinion will support such action. Future 
meetings of this Watershed Congress might 
Well be pointed in that direction. 

Another encouraging development is the 
growing interest—and it's intelligent inter- 
est—in the management of public lands for 
watershed purposes. The Forest Service 
welcomes this kind of interest, and we wel- 
come the criticism of our actions which fre- 
quently accompanies that interest. 

Our own interest in watershed manage- 
ment is as old as the Forest Service. To 
secure favorable conditions of water flows 
was one of the major purposes for which 
Congress originally specified that national 
forests are established. has re- 
affirmed this objective, most recently last 
year. The act of June 12, 1960, however, 
goes much further than merely to author- 
ize use of the national forests for watershed 
purposes. It directs—orders—that the na- 
tional forests shall be managed for multiple 
use—for water and four other major uses. 
The act goes still further and directs that 
management for these five uses shall be 
on a sustained-yield basis, Legislative au- 
thority for watershed management on the 
national forests is specific and unmis- 
takable. 

In the earlier years of national forest 
administration our emphasis was on water- 
shed protection. The primary objective of 
Protection is maintenance of water quality. 
The fundamental” principle involved 15 
maintenance of a vegetative cover of trees, 
grass, and brush to hold the soll and to 
facilitate storage of water within the soil. 
In the minds of many people watershed 
protection and watershed management mean 
one and the same. 

Over the years, however, watershed man- 
agement has come to have a meaning to 
the Forest Service considerably broader than 
just protection. Protection with the ob- 
jective of maintaining water quality is still 
an integral part of our watershed manage- 
ment policy. But if is now evident that 
protection alone is not enough. We need 
to be concerned also with amount and tim- 
ing of water yield, with quantity as well as 
quality. Maximum protection of water- 
sheds does not necessarily produce maximum 
yields of water. 

In many places, for example, maximum 
watershed protection would require main- 
tenance of perhaps the densest possible 
cover of deep-rooted vegetation, Yet maxi- 
mum yield of water might be achieved only 
by removal of the vegetative cover, But 
this usually would result in rapid runoff 
with local flooding, little or no deep infil- 
tration to underground storage, and iD 
muddy, unusable water. Neither of these 
extremes is watershed management, al- 
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though I have heard each extreme called 
management. 

Watershed management as the Forest 
Service thinks of it today involves main- 
tenance of an adequate vegetative cover for 
Protection of water quality but altering this 
cover in such a way as to increase the 
quantity of water yield. It will not be the 
Same everywhere—depending on the kind of 
vegetation, soils, topography, and climate. 
It will vary also with the relative impor- 
tance of water as against other uses of for- 
est land in a particular area. Finding the 

Ways to achieve these results is one of 
the major objectives of Forest Service water- 
shed management research. 

The Forest Service began watershed man- 
agement research in 1910 at Wagon Wheel 
Gap in the Colorado Rockies. We were try- 
ing to determine the effect of forest cover 
On water yield. In 1912 studies on range 
N tersheds were begun at the Great Basin 

Utah. Since the late twenties the Forest 
ce has taken the lead in watershed 
management research on forested lands and 
on wildiands generally. 
3 of our watershed research centers 
ubtless are well known to you. There is 
Col in southern California, Fraser in 
N orado, roat Basin in Utah, Coweeta in 

AN na. The Davis County experi 
All told, we now operate field 

36 locations where watershed 
The t research is a primary objective. 

scope and character of our watershed 

T agement research have enlarged, too. 
e early days we gave most attention to 
tative the effect of changes in the vege- 
cover on water yield, on quality, on 

ty of flow, and on soil erosion. We 


th more fundamental laboratory-type 
tudies of the functions of different soils, 
S of hydraulics, and of different 
* e amounts of vegetation, With 
be abl Owledge of this kind we expect to 
factors to take the controlling watershed 
howe in various combinations and judge 
partie ne watershed will respond to 
cular kind of management. Since 


bjects in- 
research in watershed management. 


Would be much easier and simpler 
actually it is. These public lands must 


by be rape resource needs. They are owned 


— for a combination of uses. 
Of all national forest resources is in- 
zA 8 3 One reason for this is that 
— 9 these public forest lands were 
— x e. Not many people knew about 
* ds were few and far between and 
t travel around as much as they 
p today, Another reason is that in some 
places svn resources outside the national 
8 become less plentiful and na- 
the gar resources are needed to bridge 


Ried far the biggest reuson why use of 
is sim mal forest resources is increasing 
5 this: more people. We are begin- 
experi experience what older countries have 
pres long before us—the increasing 
5 of a growing population on the 
— — m natural resources that do not in- 
ja ene een, as population increases 
sone Main constant, increase, or decrease, 
ts to our husbandry. 
& ese resource pressures, will not de- 
fase in the future. They will increase. 
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Large as the national forests are—and 186 
million acres is a lot of land—they are not 
large enough so that every user group, each 
with some special interest, can have all the 
land it wants, the particular land it wants, 
to serve just that one use. 

The Forest Service wants these lands to 
be used. We want them to furnish the 
greatest possible benefits in products and 
services to the largest number of people over 
the long run. The only practical way to do 
this is not to make an equal division among 
all uses but over a period of time to achieve 
the best combination of uses on a particular 
area. If you want a one-sentence explana- 
tion of multiple use, that’s as brief a one 
as I know how to give. 

Fortunately, multiple use works very well 
and from the standpoint of maximum pos- 
sible use frequently works better than sin- 
gle-purpose use. For example, many na- 
tional forest areas are accessible to recrea- 
tionists only because they can trayel on 
roads built primarily to haul timber. The 
harvesting of mature timber and thinning 
of immature timber to stimulate tree growth 
can be done in a way that in some forest 
types will increase water yields. Reservoirs 
to impound water are irresistible attractions 
for recreationists. Good management of 
forest lands for both water production and 
timber production is usually the best man- 
agement for the desires of fishermen. Good 
timber management and good hunting of 
Improved acces- 

vegeta- 


safeguards timber, wildlife, forage, recrea- 
tion, and water. 

This interlocking character of good re- 
source management is often of great benefit 
to watershed objectives. We know, for ex- 
ample, that deep-rooted plants create greater 
soil-moisture deficits than plants with shal- 
low root systems. We know that these 
deficits must be replenished before water 
will percolate through the soil to recharge 
groundwater and maintain streamflow. On 
deep soils conversion from deep-rooted to 
shallow-rooted vegetation will result in more 
water available for streamflow if conditions 
for infiltration are satisfactory and precipita- 
tion is sufficient to wet down through the 
root zone. Removal of chaparral and re- 
placement by grass benefits grazing; it also 
improves conditions favorable to greater wa- 
ter yield. Removal of low-value, water- 
loving trees along streams and replacement 
by species using less water benefits both 
timber production and Water yield. Thin- 
ning dense coniferous stands on north slopes 
in areas of heavy snowfall will allow more 
snow to reach the ground and thereby in- 
crease water available to streamfiow and at 
the same time increase timber yield and 
shorten rotation age. 

In attempting to achieve such results as 
these it is essential that management plans 
for each use be coordinated with plans for 
use of other resources on the same area. 
The four basic principles to be kept in mind 
when coordinating other uses with water 
use are: Maintenance of an effective plant 
cover, maintenance of soil stability, mainte- 
nance of maximum infiltration rates, and 
effective control of surface runoff. In addi- 
tion, measures to prevent water pollution 
may need to be taken. 

In actual practice this means that in range 
management, stocking levels and seasons of 
use must be considered in relation to water- 
shed functioning as well as to sustained pro- 
duction of forage. In timber management 
it means that logging methods, logging roads, 
and skid trails must be designed and treated 
to prevent site deterioration and to kept silt 
and logging debris from reaching streambeds 
in harmful amounts. It means taking spe- 
cial precautions in roadbullding, prompt re- 
stocking of burned areas, and improvement 
of stream channels. 
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We have not always been fully successful 
in either preyentive or rehabilitation meas- 
ures, Sometimes it is because we lack the 
necessary technical know-how. Sometimes, 
even though we know what to do, we lack 
the money to do it. Sometimes poor man- 
agement or lack of any management on in- 
termingled lands not under our control de- 
feats our best efforts on national forest lands. 
And sometimes we make mistakes through 
ignorance or through carelessness, 

Our accomplishments fall short of our 
desires and we feel this more keenly than 
anyone outside the Forest Service possibly 
could. At the same time, in fairness to the 
many people struggling with these prob- 
lems, I must also say that the accomplish- 
ments are very substantial and that there 
is much good work to which we can point 
with pride. 

The important thing is to have a definite 
policy and program for integrated manage- 
ment of these public properties. Equally 
essential is positive action to carry out the 
policy. Since we are meeting in the South- 
west I shall conclude my comments by quot- 
ing one paragraph of Forest Service water- 
shed management policy as it relates to 
wae of national forests in this re- 

on: 

Protectlon ot the watershed and water 
quality will continue to be a primary objec- 
tive. Water yields will receive major con- 
sideration in the multiple-use management 
of national forests in the Southwest. Modi- 
fication of management practices to improve 
water ylelds will be undertaken when proved 


general policy will be 
to favor water in applying the multiple-use 
principle, this does not mean that in every 
locality water will be given first priority or 
that land management always will be 
oriented toward maximum development of 
the water resource. For example, in some 
places recreational values will be dominant, 
as at camping and picnicking spots or in 
wilderness and wild areas. In other locali- 
ties the preservation of natural streamside 
vegetation for benefits to fish and wildlife 
would be of first importance. 

“In all instances the relative importance 
of other resources will be carefully weighed 
against the public benefits to be gained by 
modifying land use practices to enhance 
water yleld. The overall objective is to man- 
age the national forest lands so as to obtain 
the optimum combination of uses which will 
benefit the public as a whole.” 


Economist’s Prescription Was Wrong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 24, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, before ac- 
cepting, without question, the proposals 
to change our economic system being 
offered by administration spokesmen, it 
seems to me we should check the record 
to determine the quality of the advice 
we are being given. The following edi- 
torial is graphic testimony of what hap- 
pened to Germany by ignoring the ad- 
vice of one of the President’s top eco- 
nomic advisers. It makes thoughtful 
reading: 
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[Prom the Chicago Tribune] 
GERMANY IGNORED EcoNoMIsT HELLER AND 
PROSPERED 

Imposing evidence has only recently come 
to light to show that leading New Deal econ- 
omists, including Prof. Walter W. Heller, are 
capable of giving some mighty bad advice. 
This is important because Mr. Heller is now 
chairman of President Kennedy's Council 
of Economic Advisers, 

The State Department has declassified a 
1951 report in which Mr. Heller, Prof. Alvin 
Hansen, and several others solemnly warned 
that the German economy could not pos- 
sibly improve without a thorough immersion 
in Keynesian-New Deal philosophy (reported 
in Human Events March 17, 1961). Events 
have proved that the forecast was silly. 

The professors were members of a Mar- 
shall plan team whose mission was to tell 
the new German Government how to manage 
its economy. Their 400-page report, said 
to be largely the work of Mr. Heller, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the German econ- 
omy was bogged down on a sort of plateau 
and that proper measures must be taken 
if the possibilities (of further progress) are 
to be realized.” i 

Fortunately for Germany, the Bonn Gov- 
ernment disregarded the report. In every 
important matter it kept on doing precisely 
what Mr. Heller and his colleagues said it 
should stop doing, and Germany hes wound 
up better of than the report considered 
possible even if its recommendations had 
been followed. 

The report said Germany would never 
achieve the necessary rate of industrial ex- 
pansion if it continued to worry about in- 
filation; that it should not “confuse war- 
time inflation with the normal operations of 
peacetime credit”; that it had an “excessive 
concern for price stability’; and that it was 
“overly timid” in allowing the creation of 
new credit. 3 

Germany has continued to guard against 
inflation (as successfully, in fact, as any 
industrial country) and has kept a tight rein 


on the expansion of credit. 
The called for easy money and sald 


that “a rate of interest high enough to stim- 
ulate any large volume of personal savings 
would seriously curtall investment.” 

Germany has kept a high rate of interest. 

The report said that tax concessions 
granted to industry, such as depreciation 
allowances, were being abused and that in 
any case they represented only “an expen- 
diture of tax funds which would otherwise 
have been collected by the Government.” 
Accordingly, the report said, a “compulsory 
investment program” would be more effec- 
tive. Under the recommended program, all 
industries were to be assessed for the fund 
and the Government was to distribute the 
money to industries where there was “a cry- 
ing need for expansion.” 

The Government did nothing of the kind. 

The key bottleneck in German Industrial 
expansion, the report said, was an inade- 
quate supply of coal. It recommended vast 
government programs for stimulating the 
production of coal. 

Little was done along this line. Coal has 
become a drug on the market and the prob- 
lem has been how to dispose of the surplus. 

The report proclaimed that “the nostalgic 
hopes * * * looking toward a revival of the 
19th century role of the capital market are 
doomed to disappointment. The capital 
market plays no such role in any modern 


seas and there is no prospect that it 
will.” 


tween Germany, squeezed between too great 
imports and not enough ex- 
ports, and the United States, “where there 


‘ 
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has never been any fear of a squeeze or an 
external drain.” 

Today, having disregarded all of Mr. Hel- 
ler's recommendations, Germany has turned 
the tables on us. It has built up an enor- 
mous trade surplus, accumulated nearly $8 
billion in reserves, and the squeeze is on the 
United States—to such an extent, indeed, 
that we are begging Germany to help-us out. 

What actually happened just couldn’t 
happen, according to Mr. Heller and others. 
They go on pretending that the United 
States must take the same medicine they 
prescribed for Germany even though Ger- 
many recovered precisely because it poured 
the nasty stuff down the drain. 


Cattlemen Oppose Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, acreage 
controls and price supports have failed 
to solve the farm problem, It would be 
tragic to put our healthy livestock in- 
dustry under Federal control. The fol- 
lowing statement was made by the 
American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation before the House Committee on 
Agriculture on H.R. 6400, May 3, 1961: 

The American National Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation is composed of 33 affillated State cat- 
tlemen’s and cattle feeder organizations, 
more than 100 affiliated regional, local, and 
cattle breed associations, and thousands of 
individual cattle producers and feeders from 
throughout the Nation. We sincerely ap- 
preciate the opportunity to appear before 
your committee and speak in behalf of the 
beef cattle industry on title I of H.R. 6400. 

The value of all cattle and calves sold 
from ranches has exceeded $7.5 billion an- 
nually in recent years, or about 20 percent 
of the total cash income of agriculture, Cat- 
tle and calves produce more cash farm in- 
come than all 6 basic crops combined, and 
more than the combined sales of hogs, 
sheep, wool, and poultry and eggs. More- 
over, the rising quantity and value of cattle 
and calves produced and sold annually have 
made the cattle industry not only the largest 
but also one of the most rapidly growing 
segments of American agriculture, 

Because of the relative shrink in the na- 
tional dairy herd during the postwar years, 
and the considerably more than offsetting 
increase in beef cattle numbers, sales of 
cattle of beef breeding have approached 
four-fifths (80 percent) of the total annual 
sales of all cattle and calves for meat. Thus 
the annual production and sale of beef cat- 
tle alone has become a $6 billion industry, 
producing $1 in $6 of total farm income. 

The American National Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation has traditionally and vigorously op- 
posed legislative proposals that would bring 
cattle under any form of artificially main- 
tained prices, or controlled marketings, or 
continued subsidies, This position of the 
association has been adopted by formal ac- 
tion of its governing body and by resolution 
at its annual meetings. The position is sup- 
ported by the overwhelming majority of the 
individual members and the affiliated re- 
gional, State, county, and breed associations. 

At the present time, this traditional po- 
sition of the association applies specifically 
to the provisions of H.R, 6400 that con- 
ceivably could result in controlled produc- 
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tion and marketings of cattle and artificially 
maintained prices for cattle if certain pro- 
cedures as outlined in the measure were to 
be set in motion. 

The association respectfully requests, with 
all the vigor at its command, that this com- 
mittee and the Congress proceed forthwith 
to delete from H.R. 6400 all provisions that 
would bring the beef cattle industry under 
any form of production or marketing con- 
trols, continuing subsidies or compensatory 
payments, and so forth, 

We do not consider the planned scarcity 
that is inherent in the provisions of H.R. 
6400 to be in the best interests of our cus- 
tomers, the consuming public. We do not 
believe that the potential expansion’ of the 
market for beef, the continued improvement 
of the product we raise, and our own long- 
term well-being as producers and feeders 
are favored by the restrictions, the planned 
scarcity, or the artificial prices that H.R. 
6400 could impose. 

We respectfully and forcefully request the 
committee to understand our views and to 
honor the wishes of our industry. 

Like any other sellers in the market, 
cattlemen would be happy to receive higher 
prices for what they have to sell. However, 
experience with supported prices and con- 
trolled production on other commodities has 
taught us that these are not the roads to 
maximum service to consumers or to the 
fullest potentials of economic well-being for 
our industry. We do not believe the com- 
plex cattle business can fully serve its mar- 
ket or advance its own welfare under any 
system of restrictive Government licensing. 

Beef is the preferred meat of the Amer- 
ican people. Because of improvements 
which ranchers and feeders have achieved 
in the beef-making quality of their cattle, 
and because of the progressiveness of the 
processors and distributors of beef, con- 
sumer demand for beef has been increasing. 
Consequently, the cattle industry has been 
expanding its annual production in order to 
serve its expanding market, 

We believe the market for beef can be ex- 
panded much more in the years ahead if 
the cattle industry continues to be respon- 
sive to market forces and aggressively strives 
to improve still further the quality of beef 
offered to the public. 

These potentials will be lost to us in pro- 
portion detewe permit our industry to be 
brought under the umbrella of guaran 
prices and restricted output. Over the years 
ahead, for both the present generation of 
cattlemen and for our children to come after 
us, this is too great a price to pay for the 
questionable benefits of a subsidized cattle 
market. 

Historically the cattle business has expe- 
rienced perlodic economic difficulties coin- 
ciding with shifts in the cattle cycle. At 
times it might seem pleasant for us to un- 
load these problems onto the taxpaying 
public. The price we must pay to have n 
free and competitive market for cattle and 
beef ls at times an income position lower 
than is easily accepted. But we know there 
is a price also on the other side. We con- 
sider that price to be higher. We do not 
want the restricted opportunity for our in- 
dustry that Js inevitable in limited markets 
and guaranteed price. 

Beef cattle are now selling for something 
less than 90 percent of parity ($20.90 per 
hundredwelght, national average March 15, 
versus $23.80 full parity). A higher guar- 
anteed price, from the current level or any 
other would be possible only from public 
subsidy or from restricted volume of mar- 
ketings. Any price that is higher than efi- 
cient cattlemen would find normally profit- 
able would rapidly be capitalized into the 
values of cattle-raising lands. In other 
words, it would be bullt into the cost struc- 
ture of the industry and thus, in income 
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terms, would do cattle producers little good. 
We do not want artificial land values based 
on public subsidy, because such values would 
be uneconomic for the country and, in the 
end, for ourselves. 

There are sections of HR. 6400 to which 
We specifically object. For example, the so- 
called National Farmer Advisory Committees 
May well end up being anything except rec- 
Ognized, statesmanlike spokesmen for any 
Specific 
bers would not be elected by the producers 


accept any of these nominations. 
er there is no guarantee that a com- 
Modity program shall be developed in ac- 
cordance with producer recommendations 
Since the need not accept the ad- 
Vice of the advisory committee, As a matter 
1 fact, this whole program could be set 
— motion by the action of the Secretary 
thout the request or desire of any par- 
commodity group. 
y, the provision for congressional 
8 of policy recommendations sub- 
t Ay by the President circumvents the 
sees hearings and public debate, The Con- 


tive 


governmental system of checks and bal- 
The wisdom of the founding fathers 
e this checks and balances has 
well under the test of time, and 
Cattlemen pda not willingly be parties to 
changing system. We do not believe 
that Congress should be neutralized into 
ineffectual body. 
Specific objections to proposals in 
Might be further detailed, We 
Owever, only to reiterate our re- 
that cattle be specifically deleted from 
by the bill. We have confidence in 
t to direct us always toward the 
Sent ance of a product that consumers ac- 
Boy Want. We know that restricted 
8 on and artificial price is not good 
customers—the consumers and we 
that, in the end, what is not good for 
Customers is also not good for us. 
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Unrealistic Gold Restriction Would Be 
Removed by H.R. 6900 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced H R. 6900, a bill which would 
4 Ove the 25 percent gold reserve re- 
ane ree The following article, which 
tine of ed in the New York Herald Trib- 
Spree N 21, 1961, reflects the general 
matter of those who have thought this 
tion of out. I commend it to the atten- 
a our colleagues: 
NGRESS SHARPENING Ax FOR GOLD SUPPORT 
w. (By Joseph R. Slevin) 
ASHINGTON.—Congress 18 getting set to 
the Cava sane ee 0 ver from 
gold e United States was on the 


the ng throwback law is a requirement that 
ernment hold 25 cents in gold for 
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every dollar in Federal Reserve Bank notes 


week but jammed-up congressional schedules 
forced a delay. 

The repealer bill commands support from 
Democrats and Republicans alike. The only 
opposition is expected to come from a 
stanch but rapidly shrinking gold bloc that 
still believes that currency expansion 
should be limited by a rigid requirement 
that the Government holds $1 in gold for 
every paper dollar it issues. 

The chief objection to the gold law is that 
it weakens foreign confidence in the value 
of the dollar. 


UNITED STATES BACKS PAPER 


The United States stands ready to give 
$1 in gold to foreign governmental creditors 
for every dollar they hold in American 
paper obligations. But some foreigners fear 
the gold law could keep them from col- 
lecting. 

The United States has just over $17 bil- 
lion of gold, and foreigners hold an almost 
identical quantity of short-term claims that 
they theoretically could present for pay- 
ment. 

Only one-third of our gold hoard is cur- 
rently available for meeting the foreign 
claims, however, since the outdated gold law 
requires that the remaining two-thirds be 
held as backing for the bank notes and 
deposits. 

The repealer bill is being sponsored by 
Representative ABRAHAM J. MULTER, Demo- 
crat, New York. It includes a contro- 
versial provision to remove Federal limits on 
the interest rates that banks may pay on 
foreign deposits. Representative WILLIAM B. 
WWDNALL., Republican, New Jersey, has in- 
troduced a straight repealer that would get 
Tid of the gold backing without changing 
the interest rate provision. 

Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon 
will be the opening witness and will give 
his full indorsement to the repeal plan. Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Chairman William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, Jr., will throw the central 
bank's support behind the proposal, 

SIMILAR POSITIONS 


Mr. Dillon will tell the committee that 
he hopes that Congress will quickly approve 
the repealer now that Mr. Mutter has taken 
the first step. Mr. Martin will take a simi- 
lar position when he testifies. 

It’s a tricky business. If Congress were 
to reject the repeal bill, foreigners would 
conclude that Congress does not want the 
gold released and that their claims may not 
be honored after all. 

The blow to foreign confidence quickly 
could lead to a run on the U.S, gold reserve 
as foreign holders of short-term claims raced 
to collect gold before the Treasury exhausted 
its supply. 

The first public call for repeal of the out- 
moded gold law came about 18 months ago 
from Roy L. Relerson, vice president of New 
York's Bankers Trust Co. Henry C. Alexan- 
der, board chairman of Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co., endorsed the plan last November. 

“We should make clear—to our own peo- 
ple and to the world—what our gold is for, 
namely, for making international settle- 
ments, not for redeeming our currency and 
deposits,” Mr. Alexander declared. 

A three-man task force recommended re- 
peal to President Kennedy in a special report 
immediately after inauguration day. The 
task group was headed by Allan Sproul, 
former president of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

And the research and policy committee of 
the nationwide committee for economic de- 
velopment declared last week that repeal 
“should further strengthen international 
confidence in the dollar.” 
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A Selected Chronology on Cuba and 
Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the verbal beating the United States has 
taken around the world in the wake of 
the Cuban defeat, I feel we should sober- 
ly assess in the Congress and in this 
country America’s foreign relations. I 
realize this is now being attempted by 
the semisecret hearings which have been 
taking place in the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, and the not-so-secret 
comments being made by many public 
Officials; commentators, columnists, and 
so on. - 


In an effort to keep the facts straight 
and to help me in a personal evaluation, 
I some time back asked the Legislative 
Reference Services to provide me with a 
chronological listing of the sequence of 
events in Cuba which brought us to this 
sorry state of embarrassment. 

The latest addition to this chronology, 
of course, is the present blackmailing ex- 
change of prisoners for 500 bulldozers 
program suggested by Castro over the 
past weekend. Needless to say, I feel 
this would be compounding all our form- 
er errors were we to do this as an offi- 
cial act of our Government. 


I would like to ask special permission 
that this chronology of events, as pre- 
pared by the Library of Congress, be in- 
serted in the Recor in toto—for the en- 
lightenment and use of those concerned 
with this problem, It most emphatically 
tells a story—a continued story—and 
should prove to be a convincer—as well 
as a shocker—to many who lost sight of 
what was transpiring, and who we feel 
should not have done so. We of the 
Congress who are not privileged to sit in 
on the private councils, and the general, 
do not wish a repeat performance. 

The chronology follows: 

A SELECTED CHRONOLOGY ON CUBA AND 

CASTRO * 

March 10, 1952: Fulgencio Batista ousts 
President Prio Socarras (elected on June 1, 
1948) in a military coup. Batista was a 
candidate for the presidential elections 
scheduled for June 1952. 

July 26, 1953: A band of rebel youths 
(led by Fidel Castro Ruiz) attacks the Mon- 
cado Barracks in Santiago de Cuba. About 
100 students and soldiers are killed. (This 
is the origin of the name of the “26 de Julio“ 
movement.) Castro is sentenced to 15 years 
in prison (for his release, see below Noy. 1, 
1954; for the revolt led by Castro, see below 
Nov. 30-Dec. 4, 1956). 

November 1, 1954: General Fulgencio 
Batista is elected President (inaugurated 
on Feb. 24, 1955) for another 4 years. (He 
was the only candidate.) Presidential am- 
nesty lets Castro out of prison. He goes 
abroad, where he begins to organize the 26 
de Julio“ movement (see below Nov. 30- 
Dec. 4, 1956). 


1 Based chiefly on excerpts from Dead- 
line Data; reproduced with the permission 
of Deadline Data on World Affairs. 
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April 29, 1956: Government forces put 
down an uprising in Cuba. (A group of 
rebels try to seize an army post in Matan- 
zas, 60 miles east of Havana.) President 
Batista suspends constitutional guarantees 
for 45 days, and imposes press and radio 
censorship. 

June 2, 1956: President Batista announces 
that press and radio censorship will be ter- 
minated as of June 3, 1956, 

November 30-December 4, 1956: Revolu- 
tionary uprising against the Batista regime, 
in the Cuban Province of Orlente. Fidel 
Castro, at the head of a group of approxi- 
mately 40 rebels, lands in Cuba from Mexico. 
The uprising is reported crushed by the 
Cuban Army and Castro killed. A number 
of rebels retreat to the Sierra Maestra (at 
the southern tip of the island). Hundreds 
of opposition leaders are arrested. Fidel 
Castro and his 26th of July movement are 
the flaming symbol of opposition to the 
regime. The organization is formed of 
youths of all kinds. It is a revolutionary 
movement that calls itself socialistic. It 
is also nationalistic, which generally in Lat- 
in America means anti-Yankee. The pro- 
gram is vague and couched in generalities, 
but it amounts td a new deal for Cuba, 
radical, democratic and therefore anti- 
Communist. The real core of its strength 
is that it is fighting against the military 
dictatorship of President Batista.” (Herbert 
L. Matthews in New York Times, Feb. 24, 
1957). 

December 18, 1956; New wave of terrorism 
breaks out throughout Cuba. By January 
18, 1957, the violence results in 70 deaths 
and hundreds of arrests. 

March 11, 1957: New wave of violence 
breaks out in Oriente Province. 

July 31, 1957: Anti-Government demon- 
strations in Santiago de Cuba (capital of 
Oriente Province), during a visit by U.S. 
Ambassador Earl T. Smith. Ambassador 
Smith is reported to have described as “ex- 
cessive police action” the use by police of 
fire hoses to the demonstrators. 


August 9, 1957: Cuban Army announces 
that two encounters have taken place be- 
tween rebels and Government troops in 
Las Villas Province (central Cuba). “This 
is the first time there has been an official 
report of rebels operating in Las Villas.” 
(New York Times, Aug. 10, 1957). 

September 4, 1957: President Fulgencio 
Batista reaffirms his decision to hold general 
elections on June 1, 1958. 

September 5-6, 1957: Units of the Cuban 
Navy and maritime police revolt in Cien- 
fuegos. The uprising is suppressed by the 
Cuban Army, supported by tanks and air- 
craft, after a 2-day battle. One hundred 
persons are reported killed. 

September 12, 1957: President Batista an- 
nounces he will not be a candidate for re- 
election. On the same day, Cuban Govern- 
ment extends the suspension of constitu- 
tional guarantees (imposed on Aug. 1, see 
above, July 21 and Aug, 1, 1957). 

November 1, 1957: Cuban Liberation Coun- 
ell consisting of the seven major groups op- 
posing Batista formed in Miami, 

November 19, 1957: U.S. customs author- 
ities seize a yacht loaded with arms and 
medical supplies, in Florida. Thirty-one 
Cubans are arrested aboard the yacht, which 
9 Eto aan for Cuba. 

A : US. customs author- 
ities in Miami seize 
na n another arms shipment 


Castro asserts that 
the 26th of July Movement is alone in carry- 
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ing on the entire revolutionary struggle in- 
side Cuba and calls the unity pact signed by 
the council “fraudulent.” He insists on 
naming Dr. Manuel Urrutia provisional presi- 
dent (the council had previously excluded 
Urrutia from its list of candidates) and calls 
for elections within 18 months. Orthodox 
Party follows 26th of July Movement's walk- 
out from council. Authentic Party, principal 
remaining force in the council, soon agrees 
to accept Castro's terms. 

January 14, 1958: Rebels raid the port of 
Manzanillo in Oriente Province. 

January 25, 1958: Constitutional guaran- 
tees are restored, except in Oriente Province, 

February 3, 1958: Censorship of press and 
radio is lifted in Oriente Province. 

February 13, 1958: Former Cuban Presi- 
dent Carlos Prio Socarras and eight other 
Cubans are indicted by a U.S. Federal grand 
jury on charges of conspiring to set up a 
military expedition to invade Cuba. 

February 20, 1958: Rebel leader Fidel Cas- 
tro declares (to a correspondent of the New 
York Times), that he would be ready to end 
the civil war and agree to general elections 
under President Batista under the following 
two condition: if military forces are with- 
drawn from Oriente before the elections, and 
if the elections are supervised by the Organ- 
ization of American States. 

March 14, 1958: U.S. Government imposes 
embargo on shipment of arms to Cuba. 

March 17, 1958: Rebel leader Fidel Castro 
issucs a manifesto setting April 1 as the 
date for commencement of total war against 
the regime of President Batista, According 
to the manifesto, a strike, backed by armed 
action, is to be called at a later date, to lead 
to overthrow of the Government. 

March 20, 1958: Superior Electoral Tri- 
bunal Cuba announces postponement of 
presidential elections (scheduled for June 1) 
until November 3. 

April 2, 1958: Communists issue mani- 
festo stating intention to join with “all 
Cubans to end tyranny.” 

April 9, 1958: Rebels to call for goneral 
strike and clash with armed forces in Ha- 
vana and other sections of Cuba. 

June 26-July 1, 1958: Cuban rebels in 
Oriente Province kidnap 3 Canadian and 
45 United States citizens, including 30 sail- 
ors and marines from the US. Guantanamo 
Naval Base. 

July 28, 1058: Marines from the US. 
Guantanamo Naval Base land in Cuba (with 
approval of the Cuban Government) to 
guard a pumping station, 6 miles away, 
which supplies the base with water. (The 
pumping station is in an area from which 
Cuban Government forces have been with- 
drawn.) 

July 30, 1958: Rebel leader Fidel Castro 
demands “immediate withdrawal” of U.S. 
Marines. 

August 1, 1958: U.S. Marines are with- 
drawn from Cuban territory. 

August 2, 1958: Cuban Government an- 
nounces its forces have resumed guard duty 
at the pumping station. 

August 28, 1958: Outlawed Cuban Com- 
munist Party issues open letter to Cuban 
rebels, calling for “united front” against the 
Batista regime. 

October 20, 1958: Rebel leader Fidel Cas- 
tro orders confiscation of property of British 
companies and citizens in territories con- 
trolled by the rebels, in reprisal for the sale 
of jet planes by Britain to the Batista Gov- 
ernment. 

On the same day, October 20, Cuban rebels 
kidnap (near Santiago de Cuba) two Ameri- 
cans and seven Cubans employed by the 
Texas Oll Co. (For previous kidnappings of 
US. citizens by the rebels, sce above 1958, 
June 26-July 1.) All nine men are released 
3 days later. 

October 23, 1958: U.S. Government orders 
evacuation of dependents of U.S. employees 
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working at U.S.-owned Nicara nickel plant in 
Oriente Province. 

November 3, 1958: Elections for President, 
Vice President, Senate, one-half of the House 
of Representatives, and Governors of the six 
provinces. Andres Rivero Aguero, candidate 
of the four-party government coalition, is 
elected president. (Voting in Cuba is ob- 
ligatory, however, approximately 40 percent 
of the electorate failed to vote.) 

November 12, 1958: Cuban rebels announce 
beginning of an offensive in Oriente Prov- 
ince. 

November 27, 1958: Government forces an- 
nounce offensive in Oriente Province. 

December 1, 1958; Rebel forces cut off 
water supply of the Preston sugar mill, owned 
by the United Fruit Co. 

December 24, 1958: Rebel forces capture 
Sancti Spiritus in Las Villas Province. 

December 30, 1958: House-to-house fight- 
ing between rebel and government forces in 
Santa Clara, capital of Las Villas Province. 
On the same day, a powder magazine explodes 
in Havana. 

January 1, 1959: President Fulgencio Ba- 
tista resigns and appoints a ruling junta, 
headed by Gen. Eulogio Cantillo, which desig- 
nates Dr. Carlos Piedra, the oldest judge of 
the supreme court, as provisional president 
in accordance with the constitution of 1940. 
General Cantillo assumes duties as chief of 
staff of the armed forces, On the same day, 
General Batista flees to exile in the Domini- 
can Republic, Mob violence breaks out in 
Havana. 

January 2, 1959: Castro proclaims Manuel 
Urrutia Provisional President of the Cuban 
Republic, 

January 3, 1959: Urrutia is sworn in as 
Provisional President in Santiago (provi- 
sional capital of the rebel Government), On 
the same day, Urrutia appoints Fidel Castro 
commander in chief of Cuban armed forces, 
and announces composition of new Cabinet, 

January 6, 1959: Provisional President 
Manuel Urrutia dissolves Cuban Congress 
and assumes legislative powers until new 
elections are held. On the same day, Urrutia 
orders the removal from office of all Gov- 
ernors of provinces, mayors, and aldermen. 

January 23, 1959: Public trial of Major 
Jesus Blanco opens in Havana sports sta- 
dium. Since the beginning of the new re- 
gime large-scale summary trials by military 
tribunals and executions of ex-Batista of- 
ficials have taken place. By mid-January 
the published total of executions 
150. Castro, in reply to statements made in 
United States deploring these executions, 
charged that the protesters never voiced any 
objections to the years of killing and torture 
by the Batista regime and insisted that the 
trials would continue. 

February 16, 1959: Fidel Castro is sworn 
in as Premier (replacing Jose Miro Cardona) - 

April 15, 1959: Premier Castro arrives in 
the United States on an 11-day unofficial 
visit (by invitation of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors). The unofficial total 
of executions in Cuba reaches 509. 

May 13, 1959: Cuban Government orders 
the confiseation of the holdings of 117 com- 
panies and 18 individuals charged with 
crimes against national economy and with 
enriching themselves illegally under the 
Batista regime. 3 

May 17, 1959: President Manuel Urruti@ 
Lleo signs into law the agrarian reform bill. 
(The law is published in the Official Gazette 
on June 5.) The law provides for distribu- 
tion of unused lands. 

June 11, 1959: U.S, note to Cuba delivered: 
the Cuban agrarian law “gives serious con- 
cern to the Government of the United States 
with regard to the adequacy of the provision 
for compensation to its citizens whose prop 
erty may be expropriated.” 

June 29, 1959; Chief of Cuban Air Force, 
Maj. Pedro L. Diaz Lanz, resigns. He c. 
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“there was Communist influence in the 
armed forces and Government.“ (N.Y, 
Times, July 1, 1959). 

July 14, 1959: President Manuel Urrutia 
in a press conference states: “I reject the 
Support of the Communists, and I believe 
that any real Cuban Revolutionary should 
reject it openly.” 

July 17, 1959: Fidel Castro announces his 
resignation as Premier. On the same day, 
President Manuel Urrutia resigns after being 
accused by Castro of actions “bordering on 
treason.” Also on July 17, the Cabinet ap- 
Points Osvaldo Dorticos Torrado as new 
President. 

July 18, 1959: Osvaldo Dorticos Torrado is 
Sworn in as President. He announces that 
‘the Council of Ministers has refused to ac- 
cept Fidel Castro's resignation. 

July 28. 1959: Fidel Castro resumes duties 
as Premier. 

October 21, 1959: Two unidentified planes 
fly over Havana dropping anti-Castro leaf- 
lets. One person is killed and several 
Wounded in bomb explosions in Havana. 

October 22, 1959: Premier Fidel Castro 
declares (in a television broadcast) that the 
Planes involved in the October 21 “bombing” 
the ae in the United States. Castro calls 

e “attack” “base and unpardonable.” 

K October 26, 1959: Mass rally (attended by 

n estimated 300,000) to protest U.S. “ag- 
8 Premier Castro (in a speech) at- 

ks the United States, announces the re- 
establishment of military courts to try 

traitors” and “counter-revolutionaries,” 
8 28, 1959: President Eisenhower 
Un! es (at a news conference) that the 
n States is using every single facility 
bi is available” to prevent illegal flights 

psa the United States to Cuba. 

ae om 2, 1959: Government seizes 
4 8 75.000 acres of foreign- controlled 
8 and mineral lands in Oriente 
10,000 az “The seizures included nearly 
0 caer 2 which the Bethlehem Steel 
= eral concessions.” (AP, No- 
10, 1959: U.S. Department of 
Pjata issues statement on Cuban campaign 
Ports” on ome malicious and misleading re- 
October 21. alleged bombing of Havana 


November 22, 1959: Cuban 
' A Confederation 
ae Labor withdraws from the Inter-Ameri- 
branch Organization of Labor (a 
of of the International Confederation 
Nov Trade Unions), 
is 8 26, 1959: Maj Ernesto Guevara 
of Cuba, ted president of the National Bank 


November 30, 1959: Tr 
8 ; : Trials milita 
vans Are resumed in Cuba. res g 
Cubs, de 11, 1960: United States note to 
ous acti vered, protesting against “numer- 
“which au taken by the Cuban Government 
ment ¥5 te considered by the U.S. Govern- 
vun be in denial of the basic rights of 
Provides Punt US. citizens in Cubs—rights 
erally a under both Cuban law and gen- 
ing to Sg rc international law.“ Accord- 
cipaliy 3 these actions “involve prin- 
and bun seizure and occupation of land 
oat cee io Us. een “without 
frequently without an 
8 authorization whatever.” T 
e same day (January 11), Cuban Gov- 
dcument rejects the U.S. note and states that 
Wade the revolutionary Government [will] 
i the works of agrarian reform, 
. equal methods ot exproprlation and 
Hu eee to nations and foreigners.” 
Beats of millions of dollars worth of 
with property has already been seized 
little or no formality.” : 
8 21, 1960: U.S, Ambassador Philip 
ensuite ordered back to Washington for 
After tation by Secretary of State Herter 
States Castro accused the United 
agai of waging a campaign of hostility 
nst Cuba. Secretary Herter character- 
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ized the speech as Castro's “most insulting” 
attack on “the American Government and 
the American people” since he came to power 
a little more than a year ago. 

January 26, 1960: President Eisenhower 

(at a news conference) rejects Cuban charges 

t the United States, reaffirms US. 
policy of nonintervention in Cuban domestic 
affairs and declares that “We are not going 
to be a party to reprisals or anything of 
thet kind.” “The President underlines 
U.S. amity for Cuba in reply to a question 
whether it would be desirable to cut the 
quota of Cuban sugar imported to the 
United States. This quota amounts to a 
third of U.S. consumption.” (New York 
Times, Jan. 27, 1960.) 

February 4-13, 1960: Soviet First Deputy 
Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan in Cuba. (Cuba 
does not have diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union.) 

February 5, 1960: Mikoyan opens Soviet 
cultural exhibition in Havana. 

February 10, 1960: Military court in Ha- 
vana sentences 104 persons to prison terms 
ranging from 3 to 30 years on charges of 
conspiracy against the Cuban Government. 

February 12, 1960: Mikoyan announces 
that the Soviet Union is willing to sell mili- 
tary aircraft to the Cuban Government. 

February 13, 1960: Mikoyan and Premier 
Castro sign an agreement under which the 
Soviet Union is to buy 5 million tons of sugar 
at world market price, over a 5-year period, 
and to grant Cuba a credit of $100 million 
“for the acquisition of equipment, ma- 
chinery, and material.” The credit is repay- 
able in 12 years at 2% percent interest. (The 
sugar agreement makes the Soviet Union the 
second largest buyer of Cuban sugar, after 

e United States.) 

a uY 18, 1960: Premier Castro an- 
nounces (in a television-radio address) that 
two American flyers were killed (on Feb. 18) 
in a crash on Cuban soil of a U.S.-based plane 
which attempted to attack a sugar mill in 
Matanzas Province. 

February 19, 1960: U.S. Department of 
State acknowledges that the plane took off 
from Florida and relays “sincere regrets” 
over the incident to the Cuban Government. 
“The United States welcomed Cuba's ac- 
ceptance of Washington's offer to send tech- 
nical experts to help determine the cause 
of the crash [Department of State spokes- 
man], Mr. White said. * * * [The incident] 
lent considerable weight to numerous past 

by Cuba that planes from [the 
United States} had been setting fire to sugar- 
cane fields on the island.” (New York Times, 
Feb. 20, 1960.) 

February 20, 1960: Central Planning Board 
is established by the Government. Its func- 
tion is to supervise and coordinate the eco- 
nomic affairs of Cuba and to fix the general 
regulations of guidance for private enter- 
prise. The board is headed by Premier 
Castro. 

February 21, 1960: Unidentified plane 
drops several bombs on an industrial suburb 
of Havana, according to a statement by the 
Cuban Government. The windows of/an 
Esso oll refinery are damaged. 

February 22, 1960: Cuban Government (in 
a note delivered to the U.S, chargé d'affaires 
in Havana) expresses its willingness to re- 
new negotiations through diplomatic chan- 
nels concerning the differences between 
Cuba and the United States—the Cuban 
Government stated that it wished to clarify 
that the negotiations would be contingent 
on abstentions by the United States from 
any unilateral action that would prejudge 
the results of these negotiations or might 
cause damage to the Cuban economy or the 
Cuban people. Unilateral action refers to 
any possible reduction of Cuba's sugar quota 
at approximately 2 cents above the world 
market rate. (New York Times, Feb. 23, 
1960.) 

February 25, 1960: Premier Castro an- 
nounces that the Cuban Government will 
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spend 152 million pesos ($152 million) in 
1960 on the first phase of a program to indus- 
triallze Cuba and make it economically in- 
dependent. 

Feb 26, 1960: Ernesto Guevara, pres- 
ident of the National Bank of Cuba, declares 
(in a speech to cane planters) that the Cu- 
ban Government intends to use a system of 
cooperatives, as opposed to individual effort, 
in the development of Cuban economy. 

March 4, 1960; French freighter loaded 
with ammunition and explosives for the Cu- 
ban Army explodes in Havana Habor. 
Seventy-five to 700 persons were killed and 
more than 200 injured. 

March 5, 1960: Premier Castro, at the mass 
funeral of 27 dockworkers killed yester- 
day, implied that the United States was in- 
volved in the sabotage of the munitions ship 
which exploded in Havana Harbor. The 
United States issued a vigorous protest 
against the Premier's accusation. 

March 7, 1960: Secretary of State Herter 
told Cuba's chargé d' affaires that Premier 
Castro's implication that the United States 
was involved in the munitions ship explo- 
sion was baseless, erroneous, and mislead- 
ing. Mr. Herter protested strongly against 
the Premier’s unfounded and irresponsible 
attitude and added that such statements 
could only contribute further to the un- 
happy deterioration of United States-Cuban 
relations. 

March 8, 1960: Cuba rejects the U.S. pro- 
test as “insulting,” made in an “aggressive 
Saari and “derogatory to our national dig- 

March 16, 1960: President Eisenhower sub- 
mits to Congress proposals for new legis- 
lation to replace the Sugar Act (due to ex- 
pire at the end of 1960). 

March 17, 1960: On the same day (Mar. 
17), Rufo Lépez-Fresquet resigns as Finance 
Minister. The resignation removes the last 
anti-Communist from the Castro Cabinet. 

March 20, 1960: U.S. Secretary of State 
Christian A. Herter declares (in a television 
interview) that although some Communist 
sympathizers hold high offices in Cuba, and 
some of Premier Castro's acts appear to fol- 
low a Communist pattern, “I don’t think 
anyone could say affirmatively that Cuba is 
Communist at the present time.” 

U.S. Ambassador to Cuba Philip W. Bon- 
sal returns to Havana. 

March 21, 1960: A U.S.-based private plane 
is shot down over Cuban territory by Cuban 
Government troops. The American pilot and 
copllot are captured. 

March 29, 1960: Premier Castro announces 
that he will not send the Cuban Ambassador 
back to Washington unless the United States 
modifies its unfriendly policies toward Cuba. 

Premier Castro announces (in a televi- 
sion address) that his Government will “not 
be bound by the inter-American pact against 
communism because it did not sign the 
pact.” 

March 31, 1960: Poland and Cuba sign a 
trade agreement under which Cuba is to 
receive industrial plants, and equipment, 
ships, planes, and helicopters on credit and 
in exchange for goods. The agreement also 
provides for technical and scientific assist- 
ance to Cuba by Polish experts. 

April 8, 1960: US. Secretary of State Her- 
ter declares (at a news conference): “There 
is one very disturbing development that is 
taking place in Cuba, and that is that anti- 
communism is now being made synonymous 
with antirevolution, and that those who ex- 
press concern about Communist influence 
are now being accused of being antirevolu- 
tion, and anti-Castro, This is obviously an 
effort to stop any anti-Communist criticism 
that might arise within the country itself.” 
“Asked later whether he felt his anti-anti- 
communism was being done with the active 
support and aid of some of the officials of 
the Cuban Government, Mr. Herter replied, 
Tes, I think very definitely.’” 


— 
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April 25, 1960: Agrarian Reform Institute 
expropriates more than 170,000 acres owned 
by the United Fruit Co. in eastern Cuba. 

On the same day Guatemala asked the 
Organization of American States to inves- 
tigate Cuban charges that Guatemala is 
planning an invasion of Cuba. 

April 28, 1960: Guatemala severs diplo- 
matic relations with Cuba. 

April 29, 1960: Cuban police announce ar- 
rest of opposition leaders accused of a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Castro government. 

May 8, 1960: Foreign Ministry announces 
that the Soviet Union and Cuba have re- 
newed diplomatic relations at Embassy level. 

May 11, 1960: Two progovernment unions 
seize the Diario de la Marina, Cuba's oldest 
and largest newspaper. 

May 16, 1960: Presna Libre, a Havana dai- 
ly, is seized by union workers. 

May 17, 1960: Archbishop of Santiago de 
Cuba, Enrique Perez Serrentes, attacks com- 
munism in a pastoral letter. Referring to 
communism, he says: “It cannot be said that 
the enemy is at the gates because in reality 
it is within the gates.” 

May 23, 1960: United States and British oil 
companies in Cuba will be required (accord- 
ing to Cuban official sources) to refine Soviet 
crude oll, instead of the crude hitherto ob- 
tained from Venezuela. 

May 27, 1960: U.S. State Department an- 
nounces that the US. economic aid program 
to Cuba (which has been running at between 
$150,000 to $200,000 a year) will be termi- 
nated on December 1, 1960. U.S. military aid 
(presently consisting of training of a few 
Cuban air cadets in Texas) will be termi- 
nated in June 1960. 

June 1, 1960: U.S. House of Representa- 
tives’ Agriculture Committee rejects the ad- 
ministration request (see above March 16, 
1960) to authorize the President to cut 
Cuba's share of U.S. sugar imports, and votes 
a 1-year extension of the present sugar act, 
which authorizes cuts in the Cuban sugar 
quota only if Cuba fails to fill Its quota of 
sugar imports to the United States. The 
committee chairman declares that the ad- 
ministration proposal would enable the 
President to commit “an act of economic ag- 
gression against Cuba” which would en- 
danger US. relations with the rest of Latin 
America. 

June 7, 1960: United States and British oil 
refineries in Cuba reject Cuban Government's 
demand that they refine Soviet crude oil. 

June 10, 1960: Czechoslovakia and Cuba 
sign trade agreement providing for the build- 
ing of eight factories in Cuba by the end of 
the year, each costing about $4 million. The 
factories are to turn out refrigerators, sew- 
ing machines and other consumer goods. 
Under the agreement Czechoslovakia will 
grant Cuba credits of about $20 million, re- 
payable in 10 years at 2½ percent interest. 

June 11, 1960: Cuban Government seizes 
four hotels, among them the American- 
operated Nacional and the Havana Hilton, 
the two largest luxury hotels in Havana, The 
Tropicana nightclub is also seized. 

June 16, 1960: Cuban Government orders 
two attachés of the U.S. Embassy in Havana 
to leave the country within 24 hours. They 
are accused of “conspiring with counter 
revolutionaries.” 

June 18, 1960: U.S. Government orders two 
Cuban consular officials to leave the country 
within 48 hours. They are Carlos Manuel 
Lazaro Feliz Sanchez y Basquet, assistant to 
the Cuban Consul at Miami, and Dr. Berta 
Luisa Pla y Badia, Cultural Attaché at the 
Cuban Consulate in New York. 

June 26, 1960: Army ammunition dump 
in the Havana Harbor area explodes, killing 
2 and injuring at least 200 persons. 

June 27, 1960: U.S. House of Representa- 
tives’ Agriculture Committee unanimously 
approves & 1-year extension of the present 
Sugar Act and includes authority for the 
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President to reduce the Cuban sugar quota 
in 1960 and to eliminate it in 1961. 

On the same day, U.S. Government sub- 
mits memorandum to the Inter-American 
Peace Committee, a unit of the Organization 
of American States. In the memorandum 
(made public on June 29) the United States 
accuses the Cuban Government of contrib- 
uting to tensions in the Caribbean by wag- 
ing a campaign of lies and slander against 
the United States. Stating that it had re- 
sponded to “hostile attitudes and actions of 
the Cuban Government with patience and 
forbearance,” the U.S. Government declares 
that this “exercise of restraint, however, has 
been in vain,” and goes on to present an 
inventory of aggressive acts and statements 
of the Cuban Government. The memoran- 
dum ends with the remarks that “the Cuban 
Government's systematic and provocative 
campaign of slander and hostile propaganda 
against the United States, of which various 
examples have been cited in this memoran- 
dum, is a major contributor to interna- 
tional tensions in the area of the Caribbean 
and of the hemisphere as a whole." 

June 29, 1960: Cuban Government seizes 
Texas Co. petroleum refinery in Santiago de 
Cuba. 

July 1, 1960: Cuba seizes the United States- 
owned Esso oil refinery and the British-con- 
trolled Sheil refinery, the last two foreign- 
owned oii refineries in Cuba. 

July 3, 1960: U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives pass a compromise sugar bill 
which authorizes the President to deter- 
mine the quota for Cuba for the balance of 
the calendar year 1960 and for the 3 months 
period ending March 31, 1961, in such 
amounts as he shall find to be in the na- 
tional interest.” 

July 5, 1960: The Cuban Ambassador- 
designate to the United States, José Miro 
Cardona (who was first Cuban Premier of the 
Castro regime), resigns because of ideolog- 
ical divergencies” with the Castro govern- 
ment, and takes refuge in the Argentine 
Embassy in Havana, 

July 6, 1960: The Cuban Cabinet authorizes 
the expropriation of all United States-owned 
property in Cuba, “when deemed necessary 
in the national interest,” 

July 9, 1960: Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
threatens the United States with rockets if 
the United States intervenes militarily in 
Cuba. President Eisenhower declares that 
the United States will not “permit the estab- 
lishment of a regime dominated by inter- 
national communism in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” He also says: There is irony in Mr. 
Khrushehev's portrayal of the Soviet Union 
as the protector of independence of an 
American nation when viewed against the 
history of the enslavement of countless other 
peoples by Soviet imperialism,” 

July 10, 1960: President Osvaldo Dorticos 
announces that the Soviet Union has offered 
to buy the 700,000 tons of sugar which the 
United States cut from Cuba’s quota for the 
rest of the year. 

July 11, 1960: Cuba asks the U.N. Security 
Council to take action on her charges that 
the United States has been guilty of “re- 
peated threats, harassments, intrigues, re- 
prisals, and aggressive acts” against Cuba. 

July 12, 1960: Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
declares that the Soviet Union will support 
Cuba in any attempt to oust the United 
States from its naval base at Guantanamo. 
He denounces President Eisenhower's decla- 
ration that the United States will prevent 
the establishment of a regime dominated by 
international communism in the Western 
Hemisphere, and says: "We consider that the 
Monroe Doctrine has outlived its time, has 
died.” 

July 13, 1960: Peru calls for a meeting of 
the foreign ministers of the Americas to con- 
Levine the Soviet threat to inter-American 

ty. 
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July 14, 1960: Argentine Note to Cuba calls 
on the Castro Government to dissociate it- 
self from the Khrushchev offer to protect 
Cuba with rockets in the event of U.S. ag- 
gression. (The Note is vehemently rejected 
by the Cuban press and radio as “Argentine 
meddling.“) 

July 15, 1960: Two Latin American mem- 
bers of U.N. Security Council (Ecuador and 
Argentina) recommend that the Security 
Council refer to Cuba's charges against the 
United States to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. On the same day, the Brazilian 
Foreign Ministry recommends the same 
procedure. 

July 16, 1960: OAS Council meeting in 
Washington. 16 out of 17 delegates who 
speak (including the United States and ex- 
cluding only Cuba) favor the Peruvian call 
for a “coordination of will to reject the 
interference of any extracontinental power 
or of any totalitarian ideology.” 

July 18, 1960: OAS Council (meeting in 
Washington) agrees unanimously to hold a 
foreign ministers’ meeting on the United 
States-Cuban dispute. 

July 19, 1960: UN Security Council refers 
Cuba's charges against the United States to 
the Organization of American States. The 
vote on the Argentine-Ecuador resolution is 
nine to zero, with the Soviet Union and 
Poland a Ž 

July 21, 1960: Defense Minister Raul 
Castro leaves Moscow after a 4-day visit, In 
a joint statement with Premier Khrushchev, 
Raul Castro expresses “the profound grati- 
tude” of the Cuban Government and people 
for Soviet support. Khrushchey promises 
that the Soviet Union will deliver “oil and 
other goods in amounts fully meeting the 
requirements of Cuba” in order to surmount 
the United States “economic blockatle.“ 

July 23, 1960: Communist China signs 
agreement (in Havana) with Cuba to buy 
2.5 million long tons of sugar during the 
next 5 years, at an average of 500,000 tons a 
year. Communist China agrees to grant 
Cuba a credit (reported to be about $70 mil- 
lion) to buy “complete factories” in China. 

July 29, 1960: OAS Council (in Washing- 
ton) votes to hold a meeting of American 
Foreign Ministers in San José, Costa Rica, 
beginning August 16. The agenda will in- 
clude the Venezuelan charges against the 
Dominican Republic, the United States- 
Cuban dispute, and the threat of Commu- 
nist interference in the affairs of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

August 7, 1960: Premier Castro national- 
izes all remaining U.S.-owned property in 
Cuba. 

On the same day, the United States (in a 
memorandum to the Inter-American Peace 
Committee) makes a violent attack against 
ree tei Government, and declares that 

ow open league with the Soviet 
Union and Communist China.” 

On the same day (August 7), the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy of Cuba s con- 
cern (in a pastoral letter read in all Cuban 
churches) over “the increasing advance of 
communism” in Cuba and over the close 
88 between the Soviet Union and 


i A new'agenda item will be 
the “defense of the democratic American in- 
stitutions against the subversive activities 
of any organization, government or their 
agents.” 

August 16-29, 1960: Conference of OAS 
Foreign Ministers in San José, Costa Rica, 
to consider the Dominican and Cuban 
questions. 

August 19, 1960: U.S. Government an- 
nounces it will not allow other countries to 
use U.S. loans to buy sugar from Cuba. 


1961 


August 24, 1960; In an address to the OAS 
conference, U.S. Secretary of State Herter de- 
clares that Cuba is being led “in the Com- 
munist direction.” He declares that what 
is happening in Cuba is “part of a deter- 
mined effort by the Sino-Soviet powers to 
extend their control over an American state,” 
and he asks the conference to take “the nec- 
essary positive decisions to meet the threat.” 

August 28, 1960: Cuban delegation walks 
Out of the OAS meeting prior to a unanimous 
vote of the remaining Foreign Ministers ap- 
Proving the Declaration of San José, which 
condemns Sino-Soviet intervention in the 
affairs of any American state. Cuba is not 
mentioned specifically in any part of the 
declaration. 

September 5-13, 1960: Inter-American 
Economic Conference in Bogotá. Cuba is 
represented by her Minister of Economy. On 
September 11, the Act of Bogotá, which in- 
Corporates a wide-ranging U.S. social and 
economic development aid plan for Latin 
America, is signed by 19 American repub- 
lics. (The Dominican Republic did not at- 
tend the conference.) Cuba alone refuses 
to sign the act. On September 7, the Cuban 
delegate attacks the U.S. aid plan as an 
Attempt “to silence the militant. hope awak- 
ened in the people of Latin America by the 
Cuban revolution.” 

September 13, 1960: Cuban Government 
announces that Premier Castro and For- 
eign Minister Raul Roa will attend the U.N. 
General Assembly session which opens in 
New York on September 20. Foreign Minis- 
ter Roa declares that Cuba will support the 
following aims in the U.N. General Assem- 
bly: A UN. seat for Communist China; Al- 
gerian independence; the position of Patrice 

umba as premier of the Congo; denun- 
ciation of U.S. “imperialistic policies.” 

September 14, 1960: United States re- 
Stricts Premier Castro to Manhattan during 
his proposed visit to the U.N. General As- 
Sembly—the same restriction as that im- 
Posed on Soviet Premier Khrushchev. 

September 16, 1960: The Cuban Govern- 
ment seizes control of the tobacco industry 
and of all U.S. banks in Cuba. 

September 18, 1960: Premier Castro arrives 
in New York for the U.N. General Assem- 
bly session. 

September 20, 1960: Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchey pays a call on Castro in Harlem. 

September 24, 1960: Cuba formally recog- 
nizes Communist China and North Korea 
(the first Latin American state to do 80). 

September 25, 1960: President Nasser of 
the United Arab Republic calls on Castro in 
Harlem, 

September 29, 1960: United States advises 

can citizens in Cuba to send home 
their wives and children. 

October 9, 1960: Cuban Government an- 
nounces that it has crushed an ant!-Castro 
Tevolt in south-central Cuba, and accuses 
the United States of supplying the rebels 
With arms and ammunition. 

— October 14, 1960: Cuban Government na- 
Onalizes all major companies and banks. 
October 18, 1960: Cuba asks the U.N. to 

consider the question of U.S. “aggression” 

against Cuba, 

October 19, 1960: United States puts an 

embargo on all exports to Cuba, except med- 

{cal supplies and various food products. 

The State Department announcement de- 

Clares that “this step has been reluctantly 

taken by the United States in order to carry 

Out the responsibility of this Government to 

defend the legitimate economic interests of 
© people of this country the dis- 

criminatory, aggressive and injurious eco- 
nomic policies of the Castro regime.” 

A October 20, 1960: U.S. Ambassador to Cuba, 
TANID W. Bonsal, is recalled to Washington 
Or “an extended period of consultations.” 

4 October 25, 1960: Cuban Government na- 
ionalizes 166 more United States-owned 

enterprises, valued at about $250 million. 
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October 28, 1960: U.S. note to the Organ- 
ization of American States asks for an inves- 
tigation of large-scale arms shipments to 
Cuba. The note says: “With the notorious 
assistance of extracontinental powers, spe- 
cifically those of the Soviet bloc, Cuba is 
expanding rapidly its capacity to give armed 
support to the spread of its revolution in 
other parts of the Americas.“ 

November 1, 1960: President Eisenhower 
issues a statement reiterating U.S. determi- 
nation to defend the Guantanamo Naval 
Base. He declares that because of its im- 
portance to the defense of the entire hemi- 
sphere, particularly in the light of the inti- 
mate relations which now exist between the 
present Government of Cuba and the Sino- 
Soviet bloc, it is essential that our position 
in Guantanamo Bay be clearly understood.” 

November 1, 1960: On the same day, the 
U.N. General Assembly rejects Cuban and So- 
viet-bloc demands for an immediate Assem- 
bly debate on “U.S. aggression.” The Assem- 
bly votes to send the Cuban complaint to the 
Assembly's Political Committee. 

November 9, 1960: Premier Castro informs 
a mass meeting in Havana that Cuba has 
prevented the United States from attacking 
the island by denouncing U.S. aggression in 
the U.N., by making great military prepara- 
tions, and by alerting world opinion, 

November 14, 1960: Cuba withdraws from 
the World Bank. 8 

November 18, 1960: U.S. State Department 
issues statement: “Since Fidel Castro came 
into power, Cuba has created and armed a 
military force 10 times the size of that of 
ex-President Fulgencio Batista and far 
larger than any army in Latin America. 
Total Soviet-bloc arms provided to the Castro 
government amount to at least 28,000 tons.” 

November 27, 1960: Premier Fidel Castro 
(in a speech at a student rally in Havana 
University) makes a bitter attack against 
the Roman Catholic clergy in Cuba, accusing 
them of being “counterrevolutionaries.” 

November. 30, 1960: Communist China 
agrees to buy a million tons of Cuban sugar 
in 1961, thereby doubling the annual amount 
in the earlier agreement. Communist China 
also provides Cuba with an interest-free loan 
of 240 million rubles (about $60 million). 
The agreements are announced at the end of 
a visit of Maj. Ernesto Guevara, head of 
Cuba’s National Bank, to Communist China. 

December 2, 1960: U.S. Government of- 
ficilally designates Cuba for the first time 
as “Communist-controlled." This was done 
when the White House made a determina- 
tion that refugees from Cuba from now on 
qualify under that section of the Mutual 
Security Act which provides assistance for 
persons displaced from Communist-ruled 
lands. A White House announcement said 
that President Eisenhower had released $1 
million worth of mutual security funds for 
assistance of 30,000 Cuban refugees in Flor- 
ida.” (New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 3, 
1960.) 

December 3, 1960: Roman Catholic hier- 
archy of Cuba (in an open letter to Premier 
Castro) rejects Castro's attacks against the 
Church, The letter also declares that the 
Government's revolutionary indoctrination 
has been following “purely Marxist lines.” 

December 8, 1960: Cuba nationalizes the 
Royal Bank of Canada (in Cuba), which 
has 23 branches in the country. 

December 10, 1960: Major Ernesto Gue- 
vara, head of the Cuban National Bank, de- 
clares (in Moscow) that the Cuban Gov- 
ernment “wholeheartedly” endorses the 
Communist manifesto, drawn up by the 

leaders of 81 Communist parties. at their 
recent meeting in Moscow. He declares that 
in accordance with the manifesto, Cuba will 
serve as a model for armed revolution in 
Latin America. 

December 16, 1960: President Eisenhower 
cuts to zero the import of Cuban sugar into 
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the United States for the first 3 months of 
1961. 

December 19, 1960: Soviet-Cuban com- 
munique is signed (in Moscow) by Soviet 
First Deputy Premier Anastas I, Mikoyan 
and Major Ernesto Guevara, head of the 
Cuban National Bank. The Soviet Union 
promises to help Cuba build an iron and 
steel mill, an oil refinery, electric power 
stations and other industrial units. The 
communique says that the Soviet Union will 
buy from Cuba “2,700,000 tons of sugar if 
the United States carries out its threat not 
to purchase Cuban sugar.” 

December 21, 1980: Government decree dis- 
mises 17 out of 32 justices of the Cuban 
Supreme Court. 

December 31, 1960; Foreign Minister Raul 
Roa files to New York and calls for an im- 
mediate meeting of the UN Security Coun- 
cil, to take action on a Cuban charge that 
the United States is ready to “carry out, 
within a few hours, direct military aggres- 
sion” against Cuba. 

January 1, 1961: Security Council agrees 
to meet on January 4 to consider the Cuban 
charge against the United States, 

January 2, 1961: Premier Castro declares 
(in a speech to a crowd of over 100,000 in 
Havana) that the U.S. Embassy will have to 
reduce its staff within 48 hours to 11, the 
number in the Cuban Embassy in Washing- 
ton. 

January 3, 1961: United States severs dip- 
lomatic and consular relations with Cuba, 
and asks Cuba to withdraw all its diplomatic 
and consular personnel from the United 
States. President Eisenhower issues a state- 
ment, in which he declares: “The Govern- 
ment of Cuba has decided to limit the 
Personnel of our Embassy and consulate in 
Havana to 11 persons, Forty-eight hours 
was granted for the departure of our entire 
staff with the exception of 11. This calcu- 
lated action on the part of the Castro gov- 
ernment is only the latest of a long series 
of harassments, baseless accusations, and 
yilifications. There is a limit to what the 
United States in self-respect can endure. 
That limit has now been reached. Our 
friendship for the Cuban people is not af- 
fected. It is my hope and my conviction 
that in the not-too-distant future it will be 
possible for the historic friendship between 
us once again to find its reflection in normal 
relations of every sort. Meanwhile our sym- 
pathy goes out to the people of Cuba now 
suffering under the yoke of a dictator.” 

January 4, 1961; Swiss Government agrees 
to handle U.S. diplomatic and consular 
affairs in Cuba. 5 

January 5, 1961: U.N. Security Council 
declines to act on Cuba’s charge that the 
United States plans a military invasion of 
the island. 

January 15, 1961: Press reports from 
Havana indicate that Premier Castro’s armed 
forces have launched a major offensive 
against anti-Castro insurgents in the Escam- 
bray mountains in south-central-Cuba. 

January 16, 1961: United States bans travel 
of American citizens to Cuba except by 
special permission of the State Department, 

January 30, 1961: Kennedy declares (in 
his state of the Union message): “In Latin 
America, Communist agents seeking to ex- 
ploit that region's peaceful revolution of 
hope have established a base on Cuba, only 
90 miles from our shores. Our objection 
with Cuba is not over the people's drive for 
a better life. Our objection is to their domi- 
nation by foreign and domestic tyrannies. 

“Cuban social and economic reform should 
be encouraged. Questions of economics and 
trade policy can always be negotiated. But 
Communist domination in this hemisphere 
can never be negotiated." 

February 3, 1961: Cuban Government dis- 
misses 119 Judges in a purge of the courts. 

On the same day (Feb. 3), President Ken- 
nedy allocates $4 million to help Cuban 
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refugees in the United States up to the end 
of the fiscal year on June 30. 

February 11, 1961: Premier Castro de- 
nounces U.S. aid for “Cuban counterrevo- 
lutionary exiles’ He says that “if the 
United States believes it has the right to 
promote a counterrevolution in Cuba, Cuba 
believes it has the right to promote a revolu- 
tion in Latin America." He accuses the 
United States of parachuting large quantities 
of arms and food to anti-Castro rebels in the 
Escambray mountains. 

February 14, 1961: Premier Castro declares 
(in a press interview) that he would like to 
“normalize” relations with the United States, 
but that this would depend on the United 
States ending its “direct military support” of 
his opponents. 

February 24, 1961: U.S. State Department 
declares that there can be no improvement 
of relations between Cuba and the United 
States until “the Cuban people may freely 
choose their own destiny.” 

On the same day, Cuban Government 
transmits notes to all Latin American Gov- 
ernments with which Cuba maintains re- 
lations, urging them to resist any U.S. at- 
tempts to induce them to break relations 
with Cuba, and assuring them that Cuba 
does not intend to export its revolution to 
other Latin American countries. 

Cuban Government announces adminis- 
trative reorganization. A central planning 
junta is set up, headed by Premier Castro 
and with his brother, Raul (Armed Forces 
Minister), as vice president of the junta. 
Maj. Ernesto Guevara, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Cuba, is given effective con- 
trol over Cuba's economy by his appointment 
as head of a new Ministry of Industry, which 
will direct a 4-year industrialization plan. 
New Ministries of Foreign Trade and Interior 
Commerce are also established. 

February 26, 1961: Government sources in 
Havana declare that the rebel movement in 
the Escambray Mountains has been crushed. 

March 1, 1961: El Salvador announces it 
has severed relations with Cuba, effective 
January 25. El Salvador is the eighth na- 
tion of the Western Hemisphere to sever re- 
lations with Cuba. 

March 22, 1961: Anti-Castro Cuban exile 
groups in the United States announce forma- 
tion of a “Revolutionary Council” headed 
by Dr. José Miró Cardona, who was the first 
Premier of the Castro regime in Cuba. The 
Council issues a statement calling on 
Cubans “to overthrow the Communist 
tyranny.” 

March 29, 1961: U.S. Congress agrees to 
extend the President's authority to prohibit 
Cuban sugar imports until June 30, 1962 and 
to share its quota among other foreign and 
domestic producers. 

April 3, 1961: U.S. State Department issues 
pamphlet on Cuba which declares: “We call 
once again on the Castro regime to sever 
the links with the international Communist 
movement, to return to the original pur- 
poses which brought so many gallant men 
together in the Sierra Maestra, and to re- 
store the integrity of the Cuban revolution. 
If this call is unheeded, we are confident 
that the Cuban people, with their passion 
for liberty, will continue to strive for a 
tree Cuba.“ 

April 5. 1961: Foreign Minister Raul Roa 
(in a press interview in New York) de- 
nounces the State Department's pamphlet 
on Cuba as a “formalization of the unde- 
clared war which the United States is mak- 
ing against us.” He also accusts the United 
States of arming and training in Florida 
and Guatemala a “so-called liberation army 
of 4,000 to 5,000 counterrevolutionaries, mer- 
cenaries and adventurers.” 

April 8, 1961: Dr. José Miró Cardona, head 
of the Cuban Revoluntionary Council: is- 
sues a statement (in New York), calling all 
Cubans to arms to overthrow the regime of 
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Premier Fidel Castro. He declares that the 
revolt must come from within the country. 

April 12, 1961: President Kennedy declares 
(at a press conference) that U.S. Armed 
Forces will not interyene under any con- 
ditions” in Cuba, and that the U.S. Govern- 
ment “will do everything it possibly can 
to make sure that there are no Americans 
involved in any actions inside Cuba.” He 
says that he would be opposed to any at- 
tempt by Cuban exiles to mount an anti- 
Castro offensive from the United States, 

April 15, 1961: Three Cuban military air 
bases are attacked by three bombers manned 
by anti-Castro personnel. Seven Cuban 
militiamen are reported killed and 47 
wounded. An arms dump is hit at Camp 
Libertad near Havana. One of the rebel 
pilots lands at Miami International Airport, 
and declares (in a statement issued to the 
press) that the three planes belonged to the 
Cuban Air Force and were manned by Cuban 
pilots who defected from the Cuban Air 
Force 


On the same day, Premier Castro orders a 
general mobilization of the armed forces 
and civilian militia. In a communique 
issued after the bombing attack, he declares: 
“Our country has been the victim of a crim- 
inal imperialist aggression which violates all 
norms of international law. If this air attack 
is a prelude to an invasion, the country, on 
a war basis, will resist and destroy with an 
iron hand any force which attempts to dis- 
embark upon our land.“ 

At an emergency session of the U.N, Gen- 
eral Assembly's Political Committee, Foreign 
Minister Raul Roa accuses the United 
States of having instigated the bombing at- 
tack on Cuba. He denies that the pilots de- 
fected from the Cuban Air Foree and as- 
serts that they were “mercenaries bought 
by the United States.” US. delegate to the 
U. N., Adlai E. Stevenson, denies the Cuban 
accusations, and reasserts that the United 
States will not intervene in Cuba. Soviet 
Delegate Valerian A. Zorin expresses “deep 
indignation" over the “barbarian attacks“ 
launched against Cuba by the United States. 

April 16, 1961: Premier Castro accuses the 
United States of responsibility for the air 
raid on Cuba and of deliberately trying 
to deceive world opinion by declaring that 
the fliers were defectors. He challenges 
President Kennedy to present before the U.N. 
the fliers who bombed Cuba. 

On the same day, the United States grants 
political asylum to the three fliers, but the 
identity and whereabouts of the three men 
are kept secret. 

April 17, 1961: Invasion of Cuba by anti- 
Castro forces begins. Rebel troops land on 
the southern coast in Las Villas Province. 
Rebel landings are also reported in Oriente 
Province in the southeast and in Pinar del 
Rio Province in the extreme west. 

U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusk (at a 
press conference in Washington) expresses 
the sympathy of the American people for the 
anti-Castro movement, but reiterates that 
US. forces will not intervene in Cuba. 

In the U.N. General Assembly's Political 
Committee, Foreign Minister Raul Roa de- 
clares that Cuba has been invaded “by a 
force of mercenaries, organized, financed, and 
armed by the Government of the United 
States." He says that the attacks were 
launched from the United States and Guate- 
mala. Both countries deny this assertion. 

President of the Cuban Revolutionary 
Council, Dr. José Miró Cardona, issues a state- 
ment in New York, calling on “freedom-loy- 
ing peoples” of the Western Hemisphere to 
support the attack on Cuba. 

April 18, 1961: Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
sends a message to President Kennedy in 
which he charges the United States with 
responsibility for the invasion of Cuba. He 
warns that the Soviet Union will “render 
the Cuban people and their government all 
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necessary assistance in beating back the 
armed attack on Cuba.” 

On the same day, President Kennedy sends 
a reply to Khrushchey in which he states: 
“I have previously stated and I repeat now 
that the United States intends no armed 
intervention in Cuba. In the event of any 
military intervention by outside force we 
will immediately honor our obligations under 
the inter-American system to protect this 
hemisphere against external aggression. I 
have taken careful note of your statement 
that the events in Cuba might affect peace 
in all parts of the world. I trust that this 
does not mean that the Soviet Government, 
using the situation in Cuba as a pretext, is 
planning to inflame other areas of the world. 
I would like to think that your government 
has too great a sense of responsibility to 
embark on any enterprise so dangerous to 
general peace. I belleve that you should 
recognize that free peoples in all parts of 
the world do not accept the claim of his- 
torical inevitability for Communist revolu- 
tion. The great revolution in the history 
of man, past, present, and future, is the rey- 
olution of those determined to be free.” 

April 19, 1961: Cuban rebel invading forces 
give up their beachhead on the southern 
coast of Cuba, in an attempt to join guerril- 
las in the nearby Escambray Mountains. 
Rebel communique announces that the in- 
vaders have suffered “tragic losses” while 
being attacked by “Soviet tanks and artillery 
land] Russian MIG aircraft.” 

April 20, 1961: President Kennedy declares 
(in a speech to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors) that U.S. “restraint is not in- 
exhaustible,” and that the United States does 
not intend to abandon Cuba to communism. 
He says: “Should it ever appear that the 
inter-American doctrine of noninterference 
merely conceals or excuses a policy of non- 
action; if the Nations of this hemisphere 
should fall to meet their commitments 
against outside Communist penetration, then 
I want it clearly understood that this Gov- 
ernment will not hesitate in meeting its pri- 
mary obligations, which are the security of 
our Nation.” 

On the same day, April 20, Prime Minister 
Nehru of India accusses United States (in 
a statement in the Indian Parliament) of 
having encouraged the invasion of Cuba. 

April 21, 1961: U.N. General Assembly's 
Political Committee adopts (by a vote of 61 
to 27 with 10 abstentions) a resolution spon- 
sored by seven Latin American Nations (Ar- 
gentina, Chile, Colombia, Honduras, Panama, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela) which calls on 
members of the Organization of American 
States “to lend their assistance with a view 
to achieving a settlement [of the United 
States-Cuban crisis] by peaceful “means.” 
The 7-power proposal is supported by the 
United States, its Western European allies, 
most of the Latin American States, and 15 
Afro-Asian States. The only two Latin 
American countries to vote against it are 
Cuba and Mexico. The committee also en- 
dorses (by a yote of 42 to 31 with 25 absten- 
tions) a Mexican proposal which would call 
on all states to “insure that their territories 
and resources are not used to promote a civil 
war in Cuba,” 

April 22, 1961: U.N. General Assembly 
eliminates the reference to the OAS in the 
7-power resolution, and approves a resolu- 
tion (by a vote of 59 to 13 with 24 absten- 
tions) which calls on all U.N. member states 

to take such peaceful action as is open to 
them to remove existing tensions” between 
Cuba and the United States. 

April 22, 1961: Former President Eisen- 
hower confers (at Camp David, Md.) with 
President Kennedy on the Cuban situation. 
Flsenhower says to newsmen after the meet- 
ing: "I am all in favor of the United States 
supporting the man who has to carry the 
responsibility for our foreign affairs." 
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On the same day (April 22), Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev sends President Kennedy 
& reply to Kennedy's message on the Cuban 
situation, Khrushchey declares that in 
Spite of all official U.S. denials, it has now 
been proved beyond doubt that it was 
Precisely the United States that prepared the 
intervention [in Cuba], financed the inva- 
sion and the gangs of merce- 
naries, which invaded the territory of Cuba. 
U.S, Armed Forces also took a direct part 
in the realization of the gangster attack on 
Cuba, American bombers and fighters sup- 
ported the operations of mercenaries who 
landed on Cuban territory, and took part in 
military operations against the armed forces 
of the lawful government and the people 
of Cuba.” 

April 23, 1961: Premier Fidel Castro (in a 
41-hour television speech in Havana, his 
first public appearance since the invaslon of 
April 17) declares that no clemency will be 
Shown to the 458 rebel prisoners captured 
in the April 17 landings, unless the United 
States ceases its aid to Cuban rebels. He 
Warns the United States that if it tries to 
intervene directly in Cuba, “a conflagration 
Of incalculable proportions” will be started 
Which will be the “beginning of the end of 
the Yankee empire,” Castro says: We 
Shall not fight alone.” 

April 24, 1961: U.S. Presidential Press Sec- 
retary Pierre Salinger declares (in a state- 
ment to the press) that President Kennedy 

“sole responsibility” for the U.S. 
role in the action against — — 
4 On the same day, Honduras becomes the 
ighth Latin American State to sever diplo- 
Matic relations with Cuba. 

April 26, 1961: Inter-American Defense 
of (composed of military representatives 
8 21 Ameritan Republics) votes to bar 
ae Cuban representative from all secret ses- 
to zue the Board and to deny him access 

all classified documents dealing with 
exis pheric defense plans, as long as there 
— ts the present evident alliance of Cuba 
8 th the Soviet bloc.” The ban (proposed 
55 the United States) is approved by a vote 
12 to 1 (Cuba) with 4 abstentions (Chile, 
or. Mexico, Venezuela) and one vote 
reserved (Brazil). 


April 30, 1961: State Department advises 
au U.S. citizens in Cuba to leave the island. 
ee 1, 1961: Premier Castro {n a May Day 
2 in Havana declared Cuba a Socialist 
R and said there would be no more 
ren. He asserted that henceforth his 
direct Set government would rely on the 
such ot the people as expressed in 

demonstrations as the May Day rally. 
Riek the same day Secretary of State Dean 
8 the Senate Foreign Relations Sub- 
the ttee on Latin American Affairs that 

United States had no plans now “to 
in any way in armed intervention in 
but if the Castro regime engaged in 
Aggression this country “will defend 


Cuba" 
acts of 
Itselt.“ 


ner along the Communist road than 
3 . in the bio,” 
Yy 3, 1961: Twenty-two rebels, including 
A Manuel Artime, a leader of the April 
oe asion attempt, were captured by Cuban 
KOA tament troops. The Government an- 
enptie that this brought the number of 
Ptured rebels to 1,122. 
May 5, 1961: An anti-Castro Cuban volun- 
3 that the Central Intelligence 
and i had held him and 16 others prisoner 
d neommunicado for 11 weeks before and 
uring last month ' abortive invasion. 
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May 9, 1961: Cuban Revolutionary Council 
declares that its forces in last month's action 
had been overcome by Soviet tanks and 
MIG’s; that is to say, by the Russian em- 
pire,” and that it was “preparing new plans” 
to win its fight, 

May 17, 1961: Premier Castro offers to ex- 
change his prisoners.of the April 17 invasion 
of Cuba for 500 bulldozers from the United 
States, or else they would be sentenced to 
hard labor, “Of course,” Castro said, “those 
among them who have committed murder 
cannot be exchanged for anything.” 

The Cuban Revolutionary Council called 
on the United States and Latin America to 
“take effective action” under inter-American 
pacts to support the council's efforts to 
overthrow Premier Castro. 

On the same day, the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatlves passed a resolution declaring 
Cuba to be a “clear and present danger“ to 
this hemisphere and urged the Organization 
of American States to take collective action 
against Castro. 


Michigan Has More To Brag About Than 
Any Other State in the Union 


EXTENSION OF-»REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a communication by Mr. Howard W. 
Martin of Acme Quality Paints, Inc., on 
why we in Michigan are proud of our 
State and on the tremendous natural 
advantages which we possess in that 
wonderful area. The article is entitled 
“Michigan Has More To Brag About 
Than Any Other State in the Union.” 
I am hopeful that a reading of this fine 
commentary will help our fellow Ameri- 
cans to realize why we in Michigan cele- 
brate Michigan Week not only during 
the official time May 21 to May 27 but 
all during the year. 

MICHIGAN WIEX— Max 21 THROUGH May 27, 
1961 

Each of you have seen the publicity con- 
cerning the promotion of Michigan Week, 
which starts May 21 and runs through May 
27, 1961, We are sending to your branch 
10 window posters, 11 by 14 inches, 100 metal 
lapel tabs for give-away, 10 shelf or counter- 
top cards and a supply of cocktail napkins 
that we thought you would use in conjunc- 
tion with your colorometer mixing machine, 

We want to tie your branch in with this 
promotion. It is designed to acquaint you 
with the many wonderful things that are 
right here in our State of Michigan, 

Make sure that these promotion pieces are 
put into use starting om Monday, May 21. 

I found it was a difficult task to put in 
two or three pages some of the many wonder- 
ful things that we have and enjoy and live 
with from day to day here in the wonderful 
State of Michigan. i 

I have sent a copy of the attached to all 
of our branch and we here at Acme. 
Quality Paints sincerely hope that there will 
be many of them take advantage of our in- 
vitation to come and bring their families to 
not only visit the State of Michigan, but to 
see our fine Acme Quality Paint plant here 
and get acquainted with our Acme family. 
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P.S.—Here’s a memo for each of you who 
work, live, and sell in Michigan: 
HERE’S YOUR TREMENDOUS MICHIGAN MARKET 


Over 2,453,000 working in stores, offices, 
factories—today. 

Their annual income is over $18 billion. 

Your customers total 7,825,000 men, wom- 
en, and children. 

They own 2,876,000 cars. 
PERSONAL SAVINGS IN ALL FORMS AT RECORD 

LEVEL—OVER $6.8 BILLION 

Over 2 million (2,060,000) families—all are 
prospects for new home appliances, furnish- 
ings, and Acme Quality Paint. 

Average annual income per family is over 
$8,000. 

Over 1,400,000 own homes—vast market for 
improvements. 

Retail sales topped $9.6 billion in 1960, 


MicwicAN Has More To Brac ABOUT THAN 
Any OTHER STATE IN THE UNION: You 
Don’t BELIEVE It?—I'L.L Prove IT—MICHI- 
GAN WEEK, May 21-May 27, 1961—Tuuis 
Is Our MICHIGAN 


Early Indians called it Mishigamaw— 
meaning “Great Water.” 

From the word—sometimes spelled Michi- 
gama or Michiguma—comes the name of our 
Michigan. 

Michigan—visited by white men years be- 
fore the Pilgrims touched Plymouth Rock. 

Michigan—In the 350 years that have 
elapsed since the first explorers stepped foot 
on Michigan territory, the flags of France, 
England and Spain have also fluttered over 
our soil, 

Michigan—ts the biggest State east of the 
Mississippi River. Ironwood in the Upper 
Peninsula is farther west than St. Louis, 
Mo., and Port Huron is as far east as Green- 
ville, S.C. Detroit, for example, is farther 
from Houghton, Mich. than it is from 
Baltimore or Washington. 

Michigan—tThe flag of Michigan proclaims 
dominion over 57,022 square miles of land 
and nearly 40,000 square miles of water sur- 
face—a total of 96,791 square miles. Just eo 
you can get this picture in your mind as to 
what these figures mean, the State of Geor- 
gia has 58,876 square miles of territory, Our 
land area of 36,494,000 acres is larger than 
England or Austria—twice the size of Ire- 
land—five times as big as Switzerland. Our 
Upper Peninsula is as big as Connecticut, 
Deleware, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, 
all rolled together. 

Mi —Our 3,121-mile shoreline is 
equal to the Atlantic coastline all the way 
from Maine to Florida and longer than the 
Pacific coastline from Southern California 
to the Northernmost point of Washington. 
The shoreline in the Upper Peninsula alone 
is 1,114 miles which. would stretch farther 
than a direct route from New York to Kan- 
gas City. ¥ 

Michigan—We have 11,037 inland lakes— 
ranging from small bodies of 10 acres of 
water surface (the smallest we count as a 
lake) to the 33.3 square-mile Houghton Lake. 
The average size of our inland lakes is 67 
acres and 411 are over 200 acres in size. 

Michigan Water Wonderland“ No point 
in the State of Michigan is more than 85 
miles from one of the Great Lakes and 
hardly a community is farther away than 
6 miles from inland lakes or rivers. J 

Michigan—Thomas Jefferson, the Nation's 
third President, named the first territory 
governor of our Michigan—Gen. William 
Hull, who in the War of 1812 surrendered 
Detroit to the British. Can you imagine 
that? 

He was replaced in 1812 by Brig. Gen. 
Lewis Cass. 

Michigan—Was inhabited by Indian tribes 
long before Columbus discovered America in 
1492. Three great tribes shared dominion 
over Michigan Territory. The Potawatomis 
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in the south, the Ottawas in the north, and 
the Ojibwas (also called Chippewas) in the 
Upper Peninsula. The Menominees, Hurons, 
Sauks, Miamis, and Mascoutens occupied 
villages throughout this vast territory. 

Michigan—Cities such as Grand Rapids, 
Kalamazoo, Jackson, Saginaw, Pontiac, Niles, 
Escanaba, and Marquette were originally 
Indian villages. 

Michigan—the land of Hiawatha; seventh 
in population; automakers for the world; 
first successful refrigerator car was made in 
Michigan; as well as the first traffic light; 
world’s largest cement plant; world’s largest 
concentration of gray-iron foundries; largest 
paper book mill; largest horsehide tannery; 
world’s largest factory for making billiard 
tables and bowling alley equipment; insecti- 
cides, furniture, auto tires and tubes, drugs 
and medicines, atomic plants—two; paint. 

Here’s a sample—Dow Chemical at Mid- 
land, Mich., chemicals—600 buildings occupy 
its 4,500 acre site. World's largest producer 
of chlorine. This is where your aspirin 
tablets come from. 

Michigan—farming? Ranks first in pro- 
ducing pie cherries; raises 95 percent of 
all the white pea beans; Kellogg's cereal 
plant uses 14 million bushels of corn a 
year in their products. We rank second in 
production of spearmint, strawberries, as- 
paragus, plums; rank ninth in the produc- 
tion of corn yleld—averages 26 bushels to 
acre. Wheat averages 38 bushels to acre, 
98 percent of our Michigan farms have elec- 
tricity; 75,000 people are engaged in farm- 
ing. Michigan was the first State to require 
pasteurization of all milk sold for public 
marketing. Cattle ranches?—biggest one is 
5,800 acres. 

Michigan—mining, we have three iron-ore 
ranges, produces over 13 million tons a 
year; Copper, some mines are 9,000 to 9,500 
feet deep; produce around 115,000 pounds of 
copper per year; salt, we have 100 different 
types—produces 5 million tons a year. Salt 
deposits are 500 feet thick in places. Sand 
and gravel, petroleum, stone, clay products, 
and natural gas. Coal, our reserves are esti- 
mated at 8 billion tons. 

Michigan has everything. 

Michigan.—Lumber, we have 85 varieties 
of trees and here isa sample. These beauti- 
ful trees are standing now: 

White pine, 17 feet, 10 inches in cir- 
cumference. 

Tulip poplar, 16 feet 8 inches in circum- 
ference. 

Black walnut, 12 feet 8 inches in circum- 
ference. 

Sassafras, 11 feet, 3 inches in circumfer- 
ence, 7 

Butternut, 11 feet in circumference. 

Hemlock, 10 feet, 8 inches in cireumfer- 
ence. 

English walnut, 10 feet in circumference. 

Red maple, 9 feet, 6 inches in circumfer- 
ence. 

Balm of gilead, 8 feet, 3 inches in circum- 
ference. 

Bigtooth aspen, 7 feet, 4 inches in circum- 
ference. 

Black ash, 7 feet, 4 inches in circumfer- 
ence. 

Shadblow, 7 feet in circumference. 

More than half of Michigan's Water Won- 
derland" is blanketed with cool green forests 
whose tree-canopied trails leads to thrilling 
adventure and rugged natural beauty. The 
white pine alone which has been cut in 
Michigan exceeds by 10 times the value of 
all the gold ever taken out of Alaska and is 
mpe the value of all the gold found in Cali- 


eee e arn the world's busiest 
. There more tonnage goes 
through the Soo Locks at Sault Ste. Marie 
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than the Panama, Welland, and the Man- 
chester canals combined. 

Michigan—Detroit ranks among the top 
three ports in the world. When we talk 
about ships, we are talking about a ship that 
would answer these specifications: (1) Let's 
take the John A, France. It is 730 feet long 
and last year on one trip it cleared Detroit 
with 859,000 bushels of wheat in her holds— 
the yield of nearly 43,000 acres of land, which 
would fill 780 freight cars of 15 medium- 
sized trains. 

Here is another one: (2) The Edmund 
Fitzgerald clearing last year on July 8 with 
23,061 tons of metal pellets (iron ore). The 
Fitzgerald’s capacity is more, but. the depth 
of the water channels limit the load. 

Michigan—vacation paradise; “Water 
Wonderland"; 11,037 lakes; all but 2 of 
Michigan's 83 counties have inland lakes, 
Seven counties have more than 300 lakes. 
Marquette County has 835 lakes in it. Aver- 
age size of our 11,037 inland lakes is 67 
acres; 411 of them are over 200 acres in 
size; 15 are over 18 square miles. Two of 
the big ones are Houghton Lake 31.3 square 
miles and Torch Lake 28.6 square miles. 

Michigan— Lou name it vacationwise, 
Michigan offers it —archery, fishing, swim- 
ming, canoeing, sunbathing, yachting, pic- 
nicking, picturetaking, golf, hikes, mountain 
climbing, water skiing, camping, visiting his- 
torical sites, wildefness exploring in spring 
and summer—and hunting deer and bear, 
exciting college and professional football 
games in fall—and ice fishing, snowshoeing, 
tobogganing, bobcat and rabbit hunting, 
skating and sleigh rides in the winter. 

Michigan—5 national forests with 62 pic- 
nic and camping grounds, 22 State forests, 
48 modern State parks, 13 fully equipped 
recreation areas, 99 roadside parks, 3,500 
highway picnic sites, and 156 county parks. 

Michigan leads the Nation in the num- 
ber of State parks and camping sites—5,200 
available for your use. 

This is a big State. 

Michigan issues over a million fishing li- 
censes and over one and a quarter million 
hunting licenses each year. We have 800.000 
or more in our deer herd and just for the 
sake of argument, 28 different families of 
fish. Don't get me started. 

Michigan—Education? University of 
Michigan, Michigan State, Wayne State, 
Western Michigan, Northern Michigan, Al- 
blon—all fine public and private schools. s 

Michigan—our State seal bears the legend, 
“Si Quaeris peninsulam anoenam circum- 
spice.” It means, “If you seek a pleasant 
peninsula, look around you.“ a motto writ- 
ten in 1835 before the State of Michigan 
had its upper peninsula. On the seal are 
the words Tuebor“ meaning “I will de- 
fend” and E pluribus unum" which means 
From many, one.“ 

Michigan—and it's all yours for the big- 
gest vacation you will ever have. There is 
no place in the world where you and your 
family could spend a finer vacation. 

Michigan—favored vacation land—has 
something for everyone. Here is an entire 
State uniquely favored by nature for care- 
free vacationers, with 3,121 miles of Great 
Lake shoreline, thousands of crystal-clear 
inland lakes and fast-running fishing 
streams and vast forests—all air conditioned 
by the surrounding blue waters of four of 
the Great Lakes, 

So, why not come and enjoy as many of 
our wonderful attractions as you can and 
at the same time get acquainted or reac- 
quaint yourself with all of our home office 
personnel here at Acme Quality Paints? 

Come and see Michigan the Beautiful“ 
it is so easy to reach, and so much fun when 
you get here. 
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End of the Communes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, we all 
know that the nations of the free world 
are engaged in a vital struggle to earn 
the respect and support of the so-called 
uncommitted nations. Perhaps one of 
the most decisive factors in this endeavor 
is the use of propaganda, or, in other 
words, the demonstration that one sys- 
tem works better than another. The 
ultimate criterion of acceptance of a way 
of life for the developing nations is 
pragmatic: “Does it work? Will it con- 
tinue to work?” 

Most of the developing nations are 
highly agrarian and are attempting to 
transform themselves as quickly and as 
effectively as possible into industrial 
economies. They are, therefore, quite 
often guided by the experiences of other 
nations in similar circumstances. 

One such example has been that of 
Communist China’s commune system. 
The communes have been praised loud 
and long in Communist propaganda and 
their avowed success has been constantly 
displayed to the new nations. Because 
the communes are easily understandable 
and seemingly compatible with the needs 
and ideologies of these new nations, the 
Communist Chinese advisers and tech- 
nicians have flocked to those nations and 
have been greeted eagerly due largely to 
the so-called success of the communes. 

Mr. Speaker, the famine and crop 
shortages this year in Red China, how- 
ever, were too great to be kept out of the 
news. But until quite recently the 
blame was attributed to unforeseeable 
natural conditions, rather than to any 
flaws in the system itself. Such ex- 
planations, however, are distasteful to 
the Communists because their ideology 
ascribes to the inexorable workings of 
economics and denies any greater forces. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
communes did not and could not work. 
The Red Chinese themselves have 
Scrapped the system, an obvious admis- 
sion of failure. This failure must not 
be allowed to go unnoticed in the free 
world, We here in the United States 
have proven that the free enterprise sys- 
tem can be successful, and we must do 
everything in our power to help these 
new nations provide for their citizens 
that which our forefathers so pains- 
takingly won for us, freedom and oppor- 
tunity, 


Mr. Speaker, the importance of the 
failure of a Communist idea was shown 
in an article entitled “Total Commu- 
nism Flops in Red China” in the March 
27, 1961, U.S. News & World Report. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the article, as follows: 
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From the U.S. News & World Report, Mar. 27, 
1961] 
Eno or THE CoMMUNES—ToTAL COMMUNISM 
FLOPS IN Rep CHINA 


Hoxe Kono—China’s Communist bosses 
have suffered a major defeat. 

The rural communes, designed by Mao 
Tse-tung to turn China into the world’s first 
absolute Communist state, are being down- 
Sraded to the point where they are nearly 
extinct, The village, traditional center of 
ets rural China, is coming back into its 

The communes still exist on paper. But 
a Series of directives issued in recent weeks 
Shows that for all practical purposes the 
grandiose scheme to mobilize China's millions 
5 Peasants into a giant, disciplined labor 
orce is going out of business. 

Large-scale cultivation of fields by huge 
ab of men, women, and children is being 

‘andoned. Big labor gangs working under 
arent ullzed command and switching from 
3 to area at the whim of local party bosses, 
Bae being broken up. Individual communes 
Pr gy the ownership of what the Com- 
ne ts call “the four fixed things“ — man- 

Wer, land, animals, and implements. 
Instead, each village in rural China is be- 
wade" &nized into a small production bri- 
trol 4 Which will arrange its own work, con- 
certain bp tools and animals, and almost 
Produce. Set a larger share of its own farm 

POTS, PANS GONE 


are mmunity messhalls will stay as they 
2 8 Pensants had already been forced 
ana 2 Pots and pans to the communes, 
Vin ey now have nothing to cook with. 
nur es Will continue maintaining their 
8 and kindergartens. The Commu- 
back N no intention of putting mothers 
ts sty to their homes, because their labor 

Bu needed in the fields, 
trally you can see the end of the huge, cen- 
munga ected communes in this: The Com- 
cent er Aerument has directed that 95 per- 
gad all rural labor must be in “small 
ee rote ones only 5 percent of the 

è bi U 
eh, g production brigades 


Angee í nts over the communes started in 
; 959. By midsummer of 1960, the 
Wro; realized something was 
— Farm production was dropping in- 


by laber tigation and drainage canals, dug 


ing Tuined 
vast 
bosses wate’ areas of farmland. Party 


of, 
A 
Padosi the Communists tried to stave off 
students y sending millions of office workers, 
borers in Government officials and city la- 
ro the countryside. Then they or- 
into th, ‘ousands of dedicated Communists 
© communes in an effort to revitalize 
Nothing seemed to work, 


bite labor. 


When th 


away f e peasants were likely to be hauled 
y. 


or emergency jobs elsewhere—at no 


“A GAY SIGHT, BUT” 


rai ants let their farm tools rust in the 
dling, gare them careless han- 


mune z — we 
lds, It was a gay sight to see man next to 
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man, foot next to foot; but the return in 
work done was not high.“ 

Finally, last November, the Communists 
gave up, The rush to dismantle the com- 
munes got underway. Peasants were told to 
take up their tools and work as they had be- 
fore the communes came into existence. 
They were told that no longer would the 
Government take them away from their own 
villages to work in labor brigades, unless 
their own small brigades agreed to it. 

Actually, the Communists are not giving 
back to the peasants the freedom of the 
past. The party still holds a firm grip and 
determines what cach village must pro- 
duce, sets the time of delivery and sets the 
price the state will pay. But, by breaking 
up the 24,000 communes and restoring a 
measure of village life, the Reds are confess- 
ing. in effect, that the Chinese peasant knows 
best how to work his own land. 


How To Get More Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 
Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, anyone 
interested in gold—and who is not?— 


should read the story told to the Mining 
Subcommittee of the House Interior 


-Committee recently by Congressman 


Harotp T. Jonnson, of California. 

It clearly shows, as I have often 
argued, that one good way to correct our 
troublesome. international gold imbal- 
ance is to produce more gold at home. 
It can be done. Congressman Bz“ 
JouNson, who represents the Mother 
Lode District of California, tells how and 
why it should be done. 

His statement relates specifically to 
House Joint Resolution 185, of which he 
is the author. It is equally pertinent to 
Senate Joint Resolution 44, of which I 
am the author with the cosponsorship 
of Senator Case, of South Dakota, and 
Senator Kucnet, of California. I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of Congressman Jounson be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT or Hon. Harotp T. JOHNSON, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, OF CALIFORNIA, BE- 
FORE MINES AND MINING SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 
Mr. Chairman, the Second Congressional 

District of California contains the mother 

lode and major California gold-producing 

counties which made our State famous in 
the days of the forty-niners. For myself and 
on behalf of the gold-mining industry of 

California, I want to express my sincere ap- 

preciation for the opportunity to be heard 

and discuss with you the critical conditions 
which exist in the gold-mining industry. 

Gold was one of the first metals used by 
man and has been valued above all others 


our world monetary systems. 
gold has led to the settling of new lands. As 
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I mentioned a moment ago, discovery of gold 
in California gave tremendous impetus to the 
great westward movement in our own 
country. 

During the last half of the 19th century, 
the United States was the leading producer 
of gold in the world. Yet today it produces 
only 3 percent of the world's gold. 

What happened to change the picture so 
drastically? Several things happened. The 
goldfields of Africa developed rapidly, and 
this restless nation became the world’s lead- 
ing producer of gold in 1905. The United 
States held onto second place until about 
1930, when it was displaced by Canada, and 
then a few years later the Soviet Union be- 
came the world’s second largest producer of 
gold, relegating this country to fourth place. 

This wes a relative comparison, because 
the U.S. production continued to climb 
through the years spurred by President 
Roosevelt's proclamation of January 31, 1934, 
increasing the price of gold from $20.67 to 
$35 per ounce. Production reached an all- 
time record of 4,869,949 ounces in 1940. This 
record was achieved even though at that 
time—two decades ago—profit margins had 
become so narrow that extremely efficient 
operations were required. 

Gold mining became a casualty of World 
War Il. War Production Board Order L-208 
and other official restrictions denied gold- 
mines equipment, supplies, and manpower. 
Mines were closed down. When order L-208 
was lifted on July 1, 1945, 214 years of idle- 
ness had left its toll. Many of the mines 
had watered up. Equipment had deterio- 
rated from lack of use, and rehabilitation re- 
quired great investment. Companies with 
closed mines had suffered financial losses 
from which they never were able to recover. 
Higher prices for equipment, and supplies, 
and higher wages combined with the dif- 
culties of recruiting efficient labor forces 
made former operators reluctant to reopen 
mines, especially when profit margins were 
even narrower than those existing in 1940. 

During the war years of 1943-45, for 
the first time on record, over half of the do- 
mestic gold output was recovered from base- 
metal ores, and a pattern was established. 
Today 28 percent of our gold production still 
is the byproduct harvest of the base-metal 
industry. The Nation’s second largest indi- 
vidual gold producer is a copper mine. 

In spite of these difficulties, production 
staged a modest comeback from the depths 
of 1945 when the yield was only one-fifth of 
the 1940 record, until the critical year of 1947 
when domestic production reached 2.1 mil- 
lion fine ounces. From that time on, the 
trend has been downward due to continu- 
ously rising costs of gold-mine operations 
and cutbacks in base-metal production. The 
production dropped to 1.7 million ounces, 
valued at about $58 million in 1960. This is 
only 3 percent greater than the 1959 produc- 
tion, which was the peacetime low of the 
century. 

Mr. Chairman, we hear much of depressed 
industries. I think you would-have to agree 
that the gold mining industry of the United 
States is one of the most depressed indus- 
tries in our Nation's economy. Throughout 
the gold producing areas of the United 
States, and especially in the gold producing 
areas of California, the number of producers 
has declined steadily as more and more go 
out of business. Two decades ago there 
were 4,000 placer mines in operation in this 
country; by 1958 there were only 250. In 
1940 there were about 5,000 lode mines; in 
1958 there were only 300. World production 
has been following the opposite trend—up- 
ward. In 1959, alltime record yields were 
realized throughout the world. A total of 
428 million ounces valued at nearly $1.5 
billion was produced. 


Mr. Chairman, the trends are shown by the 
following production chart: 
Year U.S. mine | World pro- 
production duction 
Fine ounces | Fine ounces 

054, 57: 20, 100, 000 

1, 574, 505 27, 500, 000 

2, 109, 180 2s, 900, 000 

2, 014, 257 20, 600, 000 

1, 991, 783 31, 000, 000 

2, 304, 231 $2, 700, 000 

1, 980, 512 33, 500, 000 

1, 883, 261 34, 300, 000 

1, 958, 33, 700, 000 

1, 837,310 35, 100, 000 

1, 880, 000 36, 300, 000 

1, 827, 080 . 400, 600 

1, 794, 000 39, 600, 000 

1, 730, 000 44), 80, 000 

604, 000 42, 800, 000 


2 eee ee ee eee 

Source: Minerals Yearbook, Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines. 

You will note that when our national 
production of gold started its postwar down- 
turn, world production continued to climb. 
About the same time other major gold pro- 
ducing nations realized the seriousness of 
this situation and took action. 

Canada, for instance, adopted a subsidy 

which went into effect January 1, 
1948. The immediate result was a 15-percent 
increase in production. Production of gold 
in Canada has been stable throughout the 
postwar years with the result that today the 
United States is buying nearly $275 million 
worth of gold annually from Canada. You 
will note this is five times the amount of 
our domestic production. United States 
mines could produce much of this supply 
if our domestic mining industry was given 
the opportunity. 

In this country, however, the opposite ap- 
proach was taken. In 1947, the Treasury 
Department established new regulations un- 
der the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 with a 
view of curbing international gold transac- 
tions by domestic producers who could re- 
ceive premium prices at international free 
markets. This was done at the request of 
the International Monetary Fund, although 
most other major gold producing countries 
of the world did and still permit a limited 
amount of this premium business in order 
to meet costs of operations. 

I might note here also that the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, in its annual report 
of April 30, 1948, took a dim view of sub- 
sidies being initiated in Canada, The Fund 
expressed a fear that the subsidy would 
undermine the exchange relationships. 
After 12 years of operation, it appears that 
the Canadian program improved the Ca- 
nadian balance of payment situation. 

On the other hand, it would seem to me 
that the requirement which the United States 
has placed upon itself by restricting domes- 
tic production of gold to such a point that 
the United States must import the great 
preponderance of the gold it uses, has harmed 
the United States balance of payment situa- 
tion. 

I believe it would be far more appropriate 
to correct our balance-of-payment problems 
by Increasing the production of domestic gold 
mines than by any proposal to prevent fami- 
lles from joining servicemen overseas, or by 
making more restrictive import duties on 
travelers returning home to the United 
States, or even by spending millions to at- 
tract foreign visitors to our shores. 

This then is the situation the mining in- 
dustry finds itself in. 

I would like to emphasize that this is not 

tha result of a reduced demand for gold. The 
steadily increasing amounts of gold being im- 
ported into this country are proof of this. 
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Gold imports to United States 


Source: Minerals Yearbook, 1959. 

Consumption in this country is increasing 
steadily. In 1959 gold used by the arts and 
industries increased 38 percent over the 
previous year, reaching a total of 2½ million 
ounces. This is 57 percent more than the 
total domestically mined production. This 
has been due to increased uses In the markets 
of jewelry, art, dental supplies and others, 
along with a tremendous increase in indus- 
trial use of gold. 

There are ever increasing national defense 
and scientific uses of gold, Gold coatings on 
missile and aircraft sections are unequaled 
for reflecting infrared radiation. A gold solu- 
tion sprayed on vulnerable surfaces and 
baked to form a thin metallic film reduces 
the rate of hent transfer on engine shrouds, 
drag-chute containers, tallcone assemblics 
and blast shields: A gold solution is applied 
to porcelain-enamel, stainless steel, fiber- 
glass laminates, and other heat-resistant 
materials. 

A transparent conductive film of gold de- 
posited electrically on safety glass was de- 
veloped to overcome the hazards of ob- 
structed vision caused on occasion by fog and 
frost on windows in vehicles, In- 
creased quantities of high-purity gold are 
employed in fabricating silicon transistors 
and diodes for use in computers, aircraft 
missiles, and satellites. For silicon devices, 
gold in alloyed with silica, antimony, ger- 
manium, and other elements. Gold plating 
applied to microwave vacuum tubes improves 
the operation of communications equipment. 
Radioactive gold is used as a source of heat 
in a thermionic converter to produce an 
electric current for use in space vehicles. 

In view of the increasing importance of 
gold for scientific and defense uses, I would 
call to your attention once again the fact 
that the Soviet Union and Africa, whose 
political future is anything but stable, are 
the leading producers in the world. 

If there is a demand for this precious 
metal, why is production steadily decreas- 
ing? An artificial price of $35 per ounce has 
been maintained since 1934. None of us has 
to be told how much the cost of operation, 
labor and materials has increased since 1934. 
Thus, the gold industry is faced with fixed 
prices and rising costs, with constantly de- 
clining reduction resulting. At the same 
time, we have had a substantial increase in 
the demand, due to these new industrial 
uses, many of them required for the defense 
of our Nation. 

In the words of your own committee 
(H. Rept. No. 708, 86th Cong.; Ist sess., 
“Depressed Domestic Mining and Mineral 
Industries” p. 53): 

“Whereas gold mines in some countries 
have been alded by subsidies, tax concessions, 
currency devaluation, and/or sales of their 
product at premium prices on the ‘free 
market,’ domestic miners have been held 
down to a price which brought prosperity to 
the industry through the 1930's but which 
does not refiect Inflationary trends of later 
years.” 

That same report (p. 55) quotes one of 
the most distinguished gold mining experts 
from the mother lode district I represesent, 
L. L. Huelsdonk, of Downieville, Calif., as 
pointing out that the US. Treasury still 
sells gold to industrial consumers at ap- 
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proximately $35 per ounce whereas the cost 
of producing gold has increased 300 percent 
since that price was established. 

And again, that report takes note of evi- 
dence that the $35 an ounce price—while 
it may have to be maintained for world 
monetary and economic reasons—is not 
realistic when it comes to the actual pro- 
duction of gold. 

Barron's (July 6, 1959) quotes a Soviet 
economic journal statement that the cost 
of Russian gold runs to about 660 rubles 
per ounce. This is equivalent to $165 at 
the official rate of exchange, $66 at the tour- 
ist rate. 

It would seem appropriate at this point 
to comment on what some of the other 
gold-producing nations are doing to keep 
their gold industries alive. 

The nearest and most important country, 
of course, is Canada. The Emergency Gold 
Mining Assistance Act was first enacted in 
1948 and has operated continuously ever 
since. It has been extended until 1963. 

To be classified as a gold mine under the 
act, a mine must meet the following re- 
quirements: 

1. The value of gold produced must be 70 
percent or more of the total value of output 
of the mine. 

2. The mine or operation must produce 
at least 50 troy ounces of gold in a desig- 
nated year. 

8. The cost of production, computed on 
all ounces of gold produced from the mine 
during a calendar year or less, must exceed 
C$26.50 per ounce. À 

In a designated period, e.g., a quarter, the 
mine must sell all its production to the mint 
to qualify for aid. Exporting the gold is 
considered the same as sale to the mint for 
the purposes of the act. The mine cannot 
both sell to the mint and to the free do- 
mestic market in the same designated period 
if it Is to receive aid. 

The formula for calculating assistance 
payable under the act consists of two fac- 
tors: the “rate of assistance” and the “as- 
sistance ounces.” The rate of assistance 
factor is based on the cost per ounce of 
gold produced while the assistance ounces 
factor is a specified proportion of the total 
ounces of gold produced. . 

The rate of assistance factor is deter- 
mined by taking two-thirds of the amount 
by which the cost to produce an ounce of 
gold exceed C$26.50 up to a maximum of 
C$12.33. The number of assistance ounces 
factor equals two-thirds of the total ounces 
produced. The amount of assistance pay- 
able is calculated by multiplying the rate of 
assistance by the assistance ounces. ` 

To the foregoing, the 1958 extension of 
the act added an extra 25 percent of the 
amount payable in computing the 
amount to be pald. This extra 25 percent 
is continued in the present bill. 

The Minister of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys, Paul Comtols, says that the Canadian 
gold mining industry employs over 16,000 
men directly in dependent communities 
with population in excess of 70,000 persons. 
In 1958 the industry expended Cs 106 mil- 
lion in salaries and wages, fuel, electric 
power and supplies and equipment, and 
produced a total of C$155 million in gold. 
most of which was sold to the United States. 

A summary of the payments made during 
1959 under this program follows: 


1961 
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Percentage Assistance 

Cost per ounce Number of] of total Assistance payable 

mines production payable per ounce 

produced 

A. Lode gold mines: 

ccc nn eee eae eae 10 53, 35 $3, 548, 901. 97 $3. 32 
42 24.45 2, 776, 600. 43 5. 69 
7 10. 52 1.837, 545. 39 8. 68 
11 11.57 2. 337, 313. 88 10.27 
40 90. 89 10, 500, 361. 67 5.26 
B. Placer gold mines.....-- S ee eee 2 11 23, 590. 05 10.27 
SJ soc pee E A | 42 | 100.00 | 10, 523, 051, 72 5.20 
Sourco: Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Government of Cunada, “Report on Administration of 


the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act. 


Australia, whose production (1.07 million 
Ounces in 1959) nearly equalled that of the 
United States in 1959 extended its Gold 
Mining Assistance Act for 3 more years. 
At the same time, the maximum assistance 
Was raised from $7.70 an ounce to $9.10 an 
Ounce. Gold output in the Philippines (402,- 

ounces in 1959) is supported at the price 
Of 150 pesos per ounce, equivalent to $75. 
In the Union of South Africa, the world’s 
leading producer of gold, tax concessions are 
extended as additional amortization allow- 
ances to deep mines. The Ghana gold fields 
are benefitted directly through a program 
o financial assistance to mining companies 
or development of new properties and ex- 
pending operations and through a 3-year 
x ines course supported by the gov- 
Zen nt to educate Africans in mine opera- 

n. Ghana also is reported considering a 
Subsidy program, 

Colombia, the major South American gold 
Producer which had a 397,900 ounce yield 

1959, also has a subsidy program in effect. 
8 international gold production, subsidy 
incentive payments are not uncommon. 
pr fact, it appears this is the only way that 

Oduction levels can be maintained. 
subst in our own national picture, 
the dies are no strangers. In addition to 
the more common agricultural subsidies, 
inane are Federal assistance programs for 
by ay; mdustries, including transportation 

8 rails and sea, and many others. 

aoe Joint Economic Committee prepared 
gra Port on subsidy and subsidylike pro- 

8 the U.S. Government“ during the 
on of the 86th Congress. In 
Marting the scope of subsidies, this report 
Stan ded a list of the types of subsidies 
8 by the Federal Government. These 
from Seven full pages, listing everything 
107 School lunch programs to disaster loans 

So ml businesses. 
suberas ond and complex is the scope of the 
(p. 1 program, that the committee report 
— 5 8) states “It is probably imposaible 
Paymo e an estimate of the total subsidy 
any ance of the Federal Government during 
accep g N that would receive general 


iin, committee did, however, attempt to 

8 estimate covering agriculture, busi- 
ag abor, homeowners, tenants and clvil- 

added d national defense stockpiles. These 
In ine to $7,460 million in 1960. 


nomic Committee listed many commodi- 
Š 25 the minerals whose industries were 


pr Cares ee subsidy or other assistance 
8 study concluded: It is apparent 
curse the foregoing discussion that, in the 
tients of our history, the Federal Govern- 
sid has engaged in a great variety of sub- 
the, and subsidylike programs. Originally 
to 1 bens, limited substantially to assistance 
Tore! ansportation interests, to encourage 
deve. trade and domestic expansion and 
exp pment; more recently subsidies have 

anded to the point where few segments 


of our economy are completely unaffected 
by them. Diverse as these subsidy programs 
are, it is unrealistic either to condemn or 
to praise Federal subsidies as such. Each 
particular program which is determined to 
contain an element of subsidy must be 
judged independently, taking into account 
the economic, social, and political condi- 
tions prevailing at the time.” 

And in conclusion, I would like to point 
out an indirect subsidy we are making to the 
economies of foreign nations. Some of this 
economic assistance, I am sure, will find its 
way to the mining industries. 

I speak now of our Public Law 480 grants 
to other countries. Two examples are the 
recently approved agreement with Brazil 
whereby that nation acquires some $70 
million worth of grain from this country. 
All of the grain will be paid for in Brazilian 
currency and all the Brazilian cruzeiros will 
stay in Brazil. 

Twenty percent of the $70 million—some 
$14 million—will be given back to the coun- 
try as a direct grant for economic develop- 
ment, Sixty-five percent—$47,500,000—will 
be loaned back to Brazil for economic de- 
velopment. 

A similar situation exists in India where 
$1 billion in farm commodities has been 
authorized for delivery, Of the $1 bililon 
India is paying for these farm commodi- 
ties, $420 million is being given to India as 
an economic development grant. Another 
$427 miilion is being loaned to India for sim- 
ilar economic development. 

The cost of this gold mining incentive pro- 
gram, which would benefit one of our own 
industries, would help our own economy, 
would be slight compared to these tremen- 
dous and great grants and loans. 

In return for our investment, this country 
would be aiding unemployment in reviving 
a badly distressed industry, would be stabiliz- 
ing our Own economy and would be building 
up our own gold reserves. 

This is a statement by Congressman 
Haro T. JOHNSON supporting House Joint 
Resolution 185 and H.R. 6734. 


Award to Alfred D. Stedman, Retired As- 
sociate Editor of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press and Dispatch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently one of Minnesota’s leading citi- 
zens, Mr. Alfred D. Stedman, retired as- 
sociate editor of the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press and Dispatch, was awarded the 
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J. S. Russell Memorial Award for supe- 
rior service to agriculture. 

Mr. Stedman is one of the most noted 
and famed reporters on the agricultural 
economy of the Nation. He has a fine 
record of accurate, objective reporting 
relating to American agriculture and the 
social and economic problems of our 
agricultural economy. 

Minnesota is proud to claim Mr. Sted- 
man not only as a great journalist, but 
above all, as a distinguished citizen. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle entitled Farm Editors Give Award 
to Stedman,” published in the Washing- 
ton Post of May 17, 1961, be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Farm Eptrors Give AWARD To STEDMAN 

The Newspaper Farm Editors Association 
yesterday selected Alfred D. Stedman, retired 
associate editor of the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
and Dispatch, as the first winner of the J. S. 
Russell Memorial Award for superior service 
to agriculture. 

The award was established by the associa- 
tion, which wound up its annual 2-day 
spring meeting here yesterday, as a memorial 
to the late J. S. Russell, first president of the 
group and farm editor of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. 

Stedman, 68, was born near Boone, Iowa, 
and graduated from Hamline University. 
After service on the Pioneer Press and the 
South St. Paul Reporter, he came here in 
1929 as correspondent for both papers. 

In 1933, he was appointed Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, the agency that operated the 
New Deal farm programs. He served in the 
Agriculture Department until 1939. 

In 1945, after a period on the board of edi- 
tors of the United States News here, he 
returned to St, Paul as associate editor of the 
Pioneer Press and Dispatch, concentrating 
on news of agriculture. 

Stedman's agricultural news reporting won 
honors from groups including the American 
Dairy Association. 

Presentation of the J. S. Russell Award 
was made at a lunch meeting of the Farm 
Editors Association by James B. Hasselman, 
retired information chief of the Agriculture 
Department's Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, and Rex Conn, farm editor of the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette. 


President Kennedy at the Opening Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy inspired both young and vet- 
eran baseball fans by sticking to the fin- 
ish, despite inclement weather, at the 
opening game of the new baseball season 
at Griffith Stadium on April 10. 

Baseball’s bible, the fine sports publi- 
cation, the Sporting News, took note of 
the incident and the Nation's No. 1 base- 
ball expert, J. G. Taylor Spink, pub- 
lisher, penned the following editorial 
tribute to President Kennedy: 
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KENNEDY Sets Fine EXAMPLE For GAME 

The Sporting News joins respectfully and 
happily in welcoming to the major leagues 
a 43-year-old pitcher who didn't even have 
to go to training camp to draw the starting 
assignment in Washington on opening day. 

President John F. Kennedy handled the 
traditional inaugural ceremony with all the 
good humor of his predecessors, starting with 
William Howard Taft, and with considerably 
more power behind his throw than most of 
them displayed. 

In this time of heaviest concern and al- 
most daily crisis, baseball should be espe- 
cially grateful to the Chief Executive for this 
annual endorsement of the part the game 
plays in the lives of millions of Americans. 

Young, in excellent physical and mental 
health, and urging that his fellow citizens 
keep themselves in the best possible condi- 
tion for the uncertain future, Kennedy sets 
a good example for all of us. His appearance 
at Griffith Stadium, April 10, was a most 
appropriate reminder of the sport’s own 
new-frontier expansion which eventually 
will give as many cities as possible the higest 
caliber of baseball. 

We like the way the President stuck to the 
finish in spite of weather which drove less 
stouthearted fans from the park. The old 
game needs that kind of perseverance in its 
own ranks if it is to solve its problems. It 
Was a good day. Thank you, Mr. President. 


Dr. Edward Cristy Welsh 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle entitled “Behind the Space Scene,” 
published in the New York Times of 
May 10, 1961, relating to Mr. Edward 
Cristy Welsh. Mr. Welsh has performed 
outstanding service for Congress. For 
years, he was associated with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symincton] and is now executive sec- 
retary of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BEHIND THE Space SCENE—Epwarp CRISTY 
WELSH 

WASHINGTON, May 9.—For nearly 20 years 
Dr. Edward Cristy Welsh has belonged to 
the legion of public servants who from be- 
hind the scenes influence and direct public 
decisions but never recelve public recogni- 
tion. 

The postwar reorganization of Japan's 
industry was largely the result of the handi- 
work of the 51-year-old economist, who 
Started off as a university teacher and 
turned to Government service in World War 
II. The attacks of Senator STUART SYMING- 
TON of Missouri and his fellow Democrats on 
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the defense policies of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration were often based on the ideas 
and facts furnished by him. 

Recently Dr. Welsh moved into a more 
open role as executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Council. As 
the principal assistant to Vice President 
JOHNSON, the council chairman, he has been 
given the responsibility for drafting an ex- 
panded space budget, which is to accelerate 
the Nation's efforts in space. 

As the alter ego for public officials, Dr. 
Welsh has two necessary attributes for any 
good staff assistant—a gluttony for work 
and an incisive mind which can digest vast 
amounts of material and then present it in 
condensed form fcr an official. 

A slight man 5 feet 11 inches, 140 pounds, 
Dr. Welsh has a reservoir of energy that per- 
mits him to work up to 90 hours a week 
when a lively issue is boiling. As a physician 
told him after a recent physical examination, 
“You seem to be strung together with elec- 
trical wires.” 

In recent years, Dr. Welsh has been legis- 
lative assistant to Senator SYMINGTON—a job 
that has permitted him to become one of 
the best informed military experts on Cap- 
itol Hill. 

His association with Senator SYMINGTON 
dates back a decade, when Mr. SYMINGTON, 
after resigning as Secretary of the Alr Force, 
became Chariman of the National Security 
Resources Board, and hired Dr. Welsh as his 
assistant. 

Mr. SYMINGTON took Dr. Welsh along when 
he moved over to become Administrator of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
when he was elected to the Senate in 1952. 

Dr. Welsh started his Government career 
in 1942 as regional price executive of the 
Office of Price Administration's headquarters 
in Cleveland, Ohio. After 2 years he was 
brought to Washington to become Director of 
Pield Operations for Price Control and then 
Deputy Administrator for Price Control. 

Early in 1947, at the invitation of General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur, he became 
chief of the antitrust occupation government 
in Japan. Among his responsibilities were 
the dissolution of the Japanese cartels and 
financial reorganization of most of Japan's 
major companies. 

At the conclusion of his work in 1950, he 
was cited by General MacArthur for laying 
the foundation for private competitive enter- 
prise in Japan, 

Dr. Welsh, who was born in Long Valley, 
NJ., in 1909, began his career as a univer- 
sity teacher and economist. After gradu- 
ating from Lafayette College in 1930, he 
taught at Tufts College, the University of 
Cincinnati and 8 years at Ohlo State Uni- 
versity, where he received his Ph. D. in eco- 
nomics. 

It was while on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati that he met his future 
wife, Carolyn B. White of Cincinnati. They 
were married in 1935. The Welshes, who 
have no children, are a working team, with 
Mrs. Welsh serving as his secretary. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recoxp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or Independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44. sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their res!dences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional No sale shall be made 


Directory. 
oa Sip (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recor at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 


ee should be processed through this 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereot as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOY- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. Jaa, 
Supp. 2). 


Nineteen Hours In Wasteland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal has been said lately about the dis- 
tressing quality of television in this 
Country. Most noteworthy, perhaps, was 
the speech 2 weeks ago by FCC Chair- 
Man Newton M. Minow, in which he de- 
Scribed network programing as a “vast 
Wasteland.” It was in this address, it 
Will be recalled, that Mr. Minow chal- 
lenged the Nation’s broadcasters to sit 
down in front of your television sets 
When your station goes on the air and 
Stay there without a book, magazine, 
ine spaper. profit and loss sheet or rat- 
ng book to distract you and keep your 
eyes glued to that set until the station 
signs off.“ 

It would have been difficult for Mr. 
i o to come up with a more unpromis- 

n Proposal and it is doubtful if even 
x e staunchest network executive has 
Me onea sufficient courage to accept 
. Minow’s challenge. 
75 I am proud to say, Mr. Speaker, 
Tol the entertainment editor of the 
fae Blade, Ray Oviatt, did have the 
an tinal fortitude ahd stamina to un- 
rtake and survive a 19-hour nonstop 
3 through television's wasteland. 
5 the also pleased to report, Mr. Speak- 
ress t after a day or two, Mr. Oviatt 
3 sufficiently to give us the fol- 
ng account of his grisly journey: 
NINETEEN Hours IN “WASTELAND” 
1 (By Ray Oviatt) 
W have returned, somewhat the worse for 
and ee my posterior, the strain on my eyes 
stop 8 of my senses, from à non- 
described 5. through that territory recently 
Soe by FCC Chairman Newton N. 
My us a “vast wasteland.” 
recent stn? was inspired by Mr. Minow's 
ers “to 55 to the Nation's broadcast- 
set when down in front of your television 
stay ther your station goes on the air and 
paper e without a book, magazine, news- 
405 abba and loss sheet or rating bock 
to that ct you—and keep your eyes glucd 
u Set until the station signs off,” 
slon 27 will see.” he continued, “a proces- 
ticipati game shows, violence, audience par- 
981 on shows, formula comedies about 
thin ihe unbelievable families, blood and 
western 33 violence, sadism, murder, 
eyes -gan admen, western good men, private 
ore Saat more violence, and cartoons, 
ing, 0 i commerciala—many scream- 
all ng and offending. And most of 
things 8 True, you will see a few 
very few." enjoy. But they will be very, 
der hours as a yideonaut surveying 
Sten den confirmed many of Mr. Minow's 
abl ons. A more extended journey prob- 
y would bear out others, but I am not 
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prepared to go again. Flesh, blood and fam- 
ily ties can stand just so much. 

I began my ordeal shortly after 6 a.m. of 
a reasonably typical TV day, last Wednesday, 
with a low residue breakfast on the tray be- 
side me. (I had attempted unsuccessfully 
to persuade my dietitian that I should have 
a filet mignon wrapped in bacon.) I stag- 
gered from my chair a few minutes after 
1 a.m, the next day. 

In briefing sessions, it had been decided 
that I should alternate between the two 
local channels at 2-hour intervals, This 
course was followed until the evening hours 
when the pattern of hour-long programs 
ending on the half hour forced certain reyi- 
sions. Even so the division between the two 
stations was kept equal. 

My equipment included a stop watch with 
which I attempted to keep a record of the 
total G's of commercial stress. This 
amounted to approximately 3 hours total ex- 
posure from about 8 a.m. until signoff, Prior 
to that time, and in some of the subsequent 
periods, the commercial allotments are filled 
with public service announcements. I might 
say that at no time during the day did I 
experience anything resembling weightless- 
ness. 

I should also point out that my clocking 
of the commercials was not entirely accurate. 
Because of prior conditioning, my impulse 
at the beginning of commercials was to move 
toward the refrigerator or the powder room 
rather than to punch the stop watch. How- 
ever, the 3-hour total was reasonably ac- 
curate. 

It was, if anything, conservative because 
I did not include the immense amount of 
time devoted to listing and displaying the 
prizes on the many game shows and audi- 
ence participation programs. These really 
are commercials, too. 

I encountered a relatively small amount 
of violence on this particular day, but of 
course, I missed some of the mayhem -be- 
cause of the arbitrary division of time be- 
tween the two channels. 

It was 10:45 a.m. before I saw my first 
fight in a 1940 movie, “The Lady in Ques- 
tion,” and this was a relatively tame affair. 
Otherwise, I counted six gunshot killings, an 
ingenious murder attempt by helicopter on 
“Danger Man,“ and a suicide by electrocution 
on the Steel Hour drama, plus assorted brawls 
on both the action and comedy shows, in- 
cluding an old Abbott and Costello movie. 

It should be noted, in this connection, 
that among the shows I missed while view- 
ing the other channel were "Malibu Hun,” 
“Hawaiian Eye,” “Naked City,” an afternoon 
movie which was a murder story, and the 
“Three Stooges,” perhaps the most sense- 
lessly violent show in TV. 

Also, Judging from some of the previews 
of next week's exciting episodes, there will 
be plenty of corpses and beatings to come, 

The TV day, I discovered, begins on a 
high plane with the colorcast “Continental 
Classroom,” although how the TV students 
are able to absorb information on chemistry 
and the mathematics of probability be- 
tween 6 and 7 in the morning is a mystery 
to me. Then comes Dave Garroway's pot- 
pourri of news, weather, conversation, in- 
formational and entertainment features on 
“Today.” 

After that I entered the kindergarten pe- 
riod, having fun with music with “Captain 
Kangaroo” and taking six giant steps into 
Mother Gooseland with Miss Connie on 


“Romper Room," followed by some inane 
Heckle and Jeckle cartoons interspersed, 
peculiarly, with messages from the Toledo 
Board of Education, all on channel 11. 

Back on Channel 13, I came across the old 
celluloid hours, a 1940 movie, “Lady in 
Question,” with Rita Hayworth and a boyish 
Glenn Ford, trailed by the umpteenth re- 
peats of the Gale Storm and Bob Cummings 
situation comedies. 

Then after the noon hour news period, I 
reached for my hanky to undergo the first 
30 minutes of the day's soap operas, Search 
for Tomorrow” and “Guiding Light.” These 
daytime dramas are resumed later in the 
afternoon with “Brighter Day,” “Secret 
Storm” and “Edge of Night.” 

By the end of this teary skein I was still 
trying to cope with the troubles of the char- 
acters in the first one. Janet, it seems, has 
just learned that she is about to bear a 
child by Dan, whom she had married after 
a false report that her first husband Bud 
had died. Bud has now reappeared and 
Janet is going back to him, much to the 
distress of her parents. 

The drawn out local quiz show, “Calling 
With Cash,” occupied a spot in the waste- 
land at 2. Then back on 13, Day in 
Court,” simulates justice in action, followed 
by perhaps the dreariest stretch of the day, 
the giveaways. These include “Seven Keys,” 
the tear-choked “Queen for a Day,” and 
“Who Do You Trust?” a sort of true con- 
fessional with comedy commentary by 
Johnny Carson. 

After the 5 o'clock movie, I caught up 
with the simple heroics of the Lone Ranger, 
the news, “Death Valley Days,“ that western 
soap opera, “Wagon Train,” and “Danger 
Man.“ A fairly high entertainment quotient 
was sustained in the Perry Como and steel 
hour shows. The long day ended with the 
news programs, a portion of a 1943 movie, 
“Above Suspicion,” and an hour with Jack 
Paar in which the host stressed that the best 
way to avoid a hernia is keep your mouth 
open. Here's a man who takes his own 
advice. 

The reaction of massive boredom which 
Mr. Minow predicted was certainly borne 
out. Likewise the stipulation that books, 
newspapers, and magazines be avoided be- 
came difficult to endure. I found my eyes 
straying longingly to the bookcase at in- 
creasingly frequent intervals. And early in 
the evening my resolution waned; I volun- 
terred to take out the garbage. That was 
my exercise and fresh air for the day. 

What effect such an experience might 
have on a television executive, I can only 
surmise. I suspect his reactions would be 
similar to mine. But I would guess that he 
might quickly find solace in his profit and 
loss statements and his rating charts. 


Seven Years of Infamy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court of the 
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United States usurped the power of Con- 
gress and the right of the American peo- 
ple to amend the Constitution of the 
United States by judicial decree to pro- 
vide that State and local governments 
no longer could administer their school 
systems as they saw fit. Seven years 
later, on May 17, 1961, the Chattanooga, 
Tenn., News-Free Press devoted its lead 
editorial to a detailed recital of the la- 
mentable losses which the American peo- 
ple and constitutional Government have 
sustained as the result of that uncon- 
stitutional decision. It is a masterful 
summation of the gravest domestic crisis 
to confront our Nation this century and 
I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of that editorial, entitled. Seven 
Years of Infamy,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SEVEN Years or INFAMY 

Seven years ago today—on May 17, 1954— 
the dark red draperies of the U.S. Supreme 
Court Chamber in Washington parted to ad- 
mit to their seats nine appointed, never- 
elected Justices whose purpose it was to be- 
gin a revolution overturning the constitu- 
tional concept of American freedom and Gov- 
ernment. 

Throughout the world today, there are 
revolutions and counterreyolutions, marked 
by military force, battles, and bloodshed. In 
the revolution initiated 7 years ago today by 
the Warren court, there was no gunfire but 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America was sorely wounded. 

Without constitutional justification, with- 
out amendment or law having been enacted, 
the Warren court established dictatorship 

usurpation and issued its decree in 
total contradiction of constitutional and 
legal practice. Mocking the Declaration of 
Independence, which says: “Governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their Just 
powers from the consent of the governed,” 
the Warren court, without consent of the 
governed, selzed power. 

In doing so, it exceeded the constitutional 
bounds of the judiciary, assumed the legisla- 
tive powers reserved to Congress, and im- 
posed its will by prompting Illegal execu- 
tive action. 

This was only the beginning, these viola- 
tions of articles I, II, and III of the Con- 
stitution. The Warren court infringed upon 
the rights of the States as preserved in the 
9th and 10th amendments of the Constitu- 
tion, for the court acted without delegated 
authority to do as it did; the 10th amend- 
ment declares: “The powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” 

The Warren Court amended the Consti- 
tution by dictatorial decree in violation of 
the legal amending process described in ar- 
ticle V, which requires two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress or two-thirds of the 
State legislatures to propose amendments 
and three-fourths of the States to ratify 
them before they shall] become a part of the 
Constitution and law. 

In committing this unconstitutional 
abuse, the Warren Court sought to hide be- 
hind the 14th amendment, which itself was 
never legally promulgated or ratified. The 
14h amendment was a punitive measure of- 
fered in the reconstruction period following 
the War Between the States. The Southern 
States already had ratified the 13th amend- 
ment abolishing slavery; their ratifications 
were considered by all to be valid, else the 
antislavery amendment would not have had 
sufficient approval for adoption. But when 
the Southern States rejected ratification of 
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the 14th amendment, they were subjected to 
military occupation, the legal legislatures 
were dispersed and illegal, troop-backed rub- 
ber stamp legislatures were forced to ratify 
the proposed 14th amendment—illegally. In 
Tennessee, where there was no military oc- 
cupation, the ratification was illegal be- 
cause of lack of a quorum in the legislature. 
Furthermore, two Northern States rescinded 
their ratifications, but were counted just the 
same. Even if the 14th amendment were 
legal, it does not provide grounds for the 
May 17, 1954, ruling. Those who supported 
the 14th amendment maintained segregated 
schools in Northern States, and established 
them in the District of Columbia, and for 
more than half a century the courts upheld 
the separate but equal doctrine. 

The Warren Court turned away from the 
Constitution and chose as its authority the 
nonlegal theories of sociologists, including 
one Gunnar Myrdal, a Swedish Socialist, who 
has expressed contempt for the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The Warren Court opinion has been un- 
constitutionally proclaimed the law of the 
land,” in violation of article IV, section 2, of 
the Constitution, which says the law of the 
land is not a court decree, but “this Consti- 
tution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof; 
and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United 
States.” 

This then was to be worse. President 
Eisenhower sent an army of occupation down 
on Little Rock to enforce the unconstitu- 
tional Warren court action by his own viola- 
tion of the Constitution's article IV, section 
4, which prohibits his improper use of mili- 
tary force. 

Then came violation of the Constitution 
by Congress in the Civil Rights Acts of 1957 
and 1960. They attacked the protection 
against double jeopardy, denied trial by jury, 
allowed trial outside the State of alleged 
violation, interfered in elections, seized 
power delegated to the States, permitted 
prosecution on testimony taken without 
allowing the accused to face their accusers, 
established means for potential election 
rigging, promoted lawsuits—these in con- 
tradiction of the Constitution's 5th amend- 
ment, 6th amendment, 9th amendment, 10th 
amendment, 11th amendment, and articles 
I, II. and III. 

The Warren court's violation ot the Con- 
stitution, Presidential violation and congres- 
sional violation have brought about some 
forced integration in Southern States—3,500 
Negroes attend white schools in Texas, 342 
in Tennessee, 208 in Virginia, 16,329 in Ken- 
tucky, 113 in Arkansas, 82 in North Carolina, 
27 in Florida, and 4 in Louisiana. 

But the price has been a shredding and 
defilement of the Constitution of the United 
States, the imposition of Illegal might over 
constitutional right, the establishment of 
disregard for constitutional processes and 
the erection of a precedent that threatens 
all constitutional protections of liberty. 

If the Constitution can be violated for one 
purpose, it may be for any purpose. But no 
end justifies an unconstitutional means. 

Thus today, we note 7 years of unconsti- 
tutional infamy. 


Hypocrisy on the Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


May 24 


in the Appendix of the Recor an edito- 
rial entitled “Hypocrisy on the Schools,” 
published in the Wall Street Journal of 
May 19. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hypocrisy ON THE SCHOOLS 


We hear a grèat deal these days about 
the Nation's unmet needs that only mas- 
sive Federal spending can remedy. And we 
hear especially of the alleged needs of edu- 
cation; a $2.5 billion Federal aid program 
is now gliding through Congress on prom- 
ises of what Washington will do for the 
schools and the people. But unmentioned 
is what the people have been doing for them- 
selves and their schools. 

Ten years ago, the American people were 
spending about $6 billion a year on education 
which was a lot of money but not enough 
in the view of many. They were paying 
teachers an average salary of $3,126; again, 
some thought the figure was too low to at- 
tract talented personnel. The Commissioner 
of Education argued that school construc- 
tion was proceeding at a rate that would 
fall 370,000 classrooms short of meeting the 
need in 1954. Another gloomy guess, by the 
chairman of the Senate Education Commit- 
tee, put the Nation’s classroom shortage at 
an alarming 600,000 by 1958. 

But what did the people actually do about 
their school problems in the absence of 
Federal aid? 

Well, while school enrollment was increas- 
ing 44 percent from 1951 to 1961, school ex- 
penditures increased 153 percent—to an es- 
timated $16.4 billion in 1961, The National 
Education Association (NEA), a main force 
behind Federal aid for teachers’ salaries, 
found that without a cent of Federal money 
salaries had Jumped 74 percent over the dec 
ade, to an average of $5,389. In the mean- 
time, the Nation’s average per capita income 
was rising 30 percent. e e 

What about the 600,000-classroom short- 
age forecast for 1958? By 1959, according 
to the generous estimate of the U.S. Office 
of Education, the shortage amounted to 
about 132,000 classrooms. To clean up that 
alleged backlog and meet future needs, the 
Federal agency called for 61,000 cl 
a year to be built during the sixties. But 
when the call went out from Washington 
classrooms were already being built at a rate 
of 68,000 a year—which would produce 3 
classroom surplus rather than a shortage- 

Moreover, figures on enrollment indicate 
that the worst of the schools’ population 
explosion is over, Enrollment leapt by 44 
percent during the decade of the fifties; in 
the coming 10 years, enrollment is expec 
to increase by about 20 percent. Yet while 
the additional influx of children will be 
that of 1951-61, the level of community 
effort continues to rise. During 1960-61, re. 
ports the NEA, school construction hit % 
record high of more than $3 billion in cap! 
outlay. 


Were the States and localities wrung a 
by these hereulean labors, as proponents 
Federal aid insist? Hardly. Only 237 of the 
Nation's 40,000 school districts—or one-half 
of 1 percent of the total—were found to be 
“borrowed up” in a 1959 survey by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare: 

A broad margin remains for State an 
local school financing. Some States are 
entirely free of debt; the total indebtedness 
of State and local Governments is about 
billion. In striking contrast, the Fed 
Government which would support them 
present and accruing liabilities of some 9750 
billion. 

We don't suggest that every community 
has all the classroom space it might 
or require. Or that teachers’ salaries are a 
high as everyone would like. But scattered 
local school needs do not amount to an ua 
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met need of the entire Nation, save in the 
imaginations of Federal aid enthusiasts. 

Let them make a straightforward argu- 
ment for Federal control of education, if 
they will, But let us have an end to hypoc- 
tisy about a nonexistent need. 


Infiltration of Youth Organizations a 
Major Objective of the Communist 
Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 
Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, in 


testimony just released by the House Ap- 
bropriations Committee, FBI Director J. 


arty today. 
parents, educators, clergymen—all 
Who work with youth—and the youth 


themselves, should take careful note of 
th Warning. Hoover's statement is not 

e only evidence that Communists are 
yout ae a concerted drive to win 
al ne eir cause or dupe them into 

When representatives of 81 Commu- 
pees Parties met in Moscow last Novem- 
2 T, work among youth was stressed as 
e important phase of Communist 
8 Vity. Khrushchev himself reminded 
thin in in all parts of the world of 
oe & Major speech delivered on Jan- 

ty 6. He said in this speech: 

Young people can be a powerful revolu- 
ee force, No political party can so at- 
73S of oil eee een i 

es, 
youth delight in 1 3 


At its last convention in December 
1959 the U.S. Communist Party adopted 


a resolution on s 
clan ed that youth activity which de 


parse youth represents the future of the 


. 
s- to 
for the fitua work among youth is to work 


Party members were told in the reso- 
hran that they were to give first atten- 
8 infiltrating existing youth or- 
the ations. They were informed that 
Work 10 must begin laying the ground- 
fin or the formation in the near fu- 
po oi of a national Marxist youth organi- 
ats on, As you perhaps know, a prepar- 
85 8 for establishing such a 

as held in 

2 dere Chicago at the end of 

is is a challenge to our youth and 
{o all American adults as well. The true 
85 ure and history of communism and 
5 Our own country—must be shown to 
the youth. Then they will not fall for 

© Sugar-coated poison of Moscow. 

y Mr. Hoover testified that he saw a 
ery healthy sign in the fact that some 
young people are beginning to realize 
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that communism is not all it has been 
portrayed to be. We must make this 
more than a sign. We must make it a 
fact known to all young Americans. 

This is the challenge the American 
people face today. 


Retraining of Workers Displaced by 
Automation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr, President, I have 
organized a number of Indiana college 
and university professors into the In- 
diana Academic Advisory Council. ‘This 
group has volunteered to serve as an 
advisory group, doing research and pro- 
posing ideas that can be useful to the 
Nation. 

This council has been active on an in- 
dividual basis for some time, but the 
first group meeting was held last Satur- 
day, in Indianapolis, Ind. An article in 
the Indianapolis Times of Sunday, May 
21, 1961, by Walter Spencer, s 
the meeting, its purposes and some of 
the recommendations made by the 
group. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EDUCATORS SOUND Orr FOR HARTKE 
(By Walter Spencer) 

A panel of Hoosier college professors yester- 
day recommended that Congress enact a 
civillan GI bill to retrain workers edged out 
of jobs by automation. 

The proposal was included in a group of 
recommendations on national economy, edu- 
cation, and foreign affairs made by 28 Hoosier 
college faculty members meeting in a brain 
trust session called by Senator R. VANCE 
Hartke, (Democrat, Evansville), at the ISTA 
building. 

Other proposals included: 

Federal aid to education for areas which 
can't pay for adequate school facilities and 
Federal “leadership and stimulation” for 
States which can pay their own schoo! bills 
but don't. 

Provide aid to raise teachers’ salaries be- 
fore spending Government ald on classroom 
construction. 

Expand National Defense Education Act 
program of student loans beyond present 
limits of science and foreign language 
studies. 

Set up an advisory committee “similar to 
the Federal Reserve Board” to study and 
guide policy on national education problems. 

Promote adult education neces- 
sary to educate older citizens “because of the 
increasing intellectual upgrading of our 
society.” 

Continue to fight Red China's admission 
to the United Nations, “but plan some sort 
of two-China program in advance, in case 
admission becomes inevitable.” 

Rely more on the Security Council for 
US. dealings in the U.N. rather than on the 
General Assembly. 
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Prod Great Britain into taking “more in- 
terest” in European economy. 

The educators also said: 

United States must remain an open market 
for world trade to maintain its position as 
a world leader. 

Indiana's tax structure must be reformed 
so that adequate State aid to education can 
be provided, or Federal aid will become a 
necessity.” 

Tax exemption to parents of college stu- 
dents is not particularly good because it 
doesn't provide help for needy parents, 
since they aren't paying much taxes any- 
way.” 

Educators should spend much more time 
in research to find the real value of educa- 
tional television before using it widely in 
schools. 

Disarmament is an ultimate essential, but 
will not be feasible until other world pow- 
ers agree to an open inspection system. 

The United States must be willing to recog- 
nize the neutrality of many forelgn nations, 
and cannot support foreign regimes simp- 
ly because they are pro-American, 

The educators split on whether to provide 
mass aid programs for unemployment vic- 
tims, but agreed present unemployment sta- 
tistics are extraordinarily inadequate. 

“Unemployment is an inevitable conse- 

quence of progress in our scientific revolu- 
tion and will have a growing impact on po- 
litical, sociological, and economic problems. 
Steps should be taken now to retrain workers 
who are in jobs becoming outmoded,” War- 
ren Shearer, head of the economics and so- 
cial studies department at Wabash College, 
said. 
Shearer noted that jobs are falling off in 
industries which make products. “Workers 
will have to be trained for service jobs. In- 
terest should be stimulated particularly in 
public service work—teachers, doctors, po- 
lice, and firemen,” Shearer said. 

The college instructors met in a 6-hour 
session. 

They were invited by HARTKE, after his staff 
wrote to presidents of all State colleges ask- 
ing for the names of top intellectuals in the 
schools to participate in a seminar on na- 
tional problems. 

HarTKE said he had worked on the pro- 
gram for more than 9 months. 

“This is definitely not meant to be a po- 
litical action group, but an outlet so that our 
State's intellectuals can make their opinions 
heard,” Hartke said. 

Another session will be scheduled in Sep- 
tember or October, with discussion of spe- 
cific Government legislation, HARTKE said. He 
said “more than 50 papers” on national 
lems have been sent to him by the college 
professors since last fall. 


Address by Carl Fenichel, Ed. D., at An- 
nual Luncheon of the League School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

ADDRESS BY CARL FENICHEL, ED. D., DIRECTOR 
OF THE LEAGUE SCHOOL FOR SERIOUSLY Drs- 
TURBED CHILDREN, AT THE ANNUAL LUNCH- 
EON OF THE LEAGUE SCHOOL, SATURDAY, 
Apert 29, 1961, GRAND BALLROOM, HOTEL 
PIERRE 
A few weeks ago, on the morning of April 

12, a man was rocketed into outer space, 
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orbiting our earth in less than an hour and 
a half. On that same morning, a few hours 
later, another journey took place, one that 
made no headlines and had meaning for no 
one except a boy named Jeff, his family, and 
a few of us at the League School. 

At 9:20 a.m. on the day the road to the 
planets was opened, our mentally ill teen- 
age boy ventured out alone for the first time 
in his life into a world as strange and 
frightening to him as the dark infinity of 
outer space. Jeff was taking his first walk, 
alone and unescorted, from the League 
School to the Children’s Museum three blocks 
away, where his teacher waited to give him 
a hero's welcome at 9:27 am. It is the less 
than spectacular, earthbound journey of 
Jeff that has meaning for us here today as 
we join in tribute to a school and an idea 
that took shape and substance 8 years ago. 

The League School was born in a decade 
that saw the have-not“ people of half the 
world awakening and demanding that they 
be allowed to enter the 20th century. Dur- 
ing these 8 years we at the League School 
have been concerned with another world of 
“have-nots,” the mentally ill children who 
live in the shadows on the edge of life, and 
who, by being excluded from the community 
and the schools, were being denied their 
chance to live in the 20th century. 

On the cover of our Luncheon Journal is a 
line of poetry which truly characterizes the 
mentally iu child: 


“A stranger and afraid 
In a world I never made” 


Mankind has always distrusted and ex- 
cluded the stranger within our gates—par- 
ticularly the deviant, the atypical, the ab- 
normal, whose behavior sets him 
apart—the human being who disturbs us be- 
cause he is disturbed. 

Down through the ages, the victims of 
mental iliness have been exiled, lashed, 
shackled, and storaged away, far from our 
consciousness and our conscience, Al- 
Ways they have been despised and disposed 
of; always they met torture rather than 
treatment. 

While the past still holds its tyranny over 
us, we are beginning to shake off some of the 
fear, superstition, shame, and cruelty that 
still cling to mental illness. New concepts 
and new drugs are helping to remove the 
straitjackets that had replaced the chains, 
and are opening the locked wards of mental 
hospitals that once were asylums and 
dungeons. 

On our dais are some of the leaders who 
are helping to change the climate of 
mental illness in our State and city; out- 
standing psychiatrists like Dr. Paul Hoch 
and Dr. Lauretta Bender, who are converting 
State hospitals from cold storage bins to 
warm treatment centers; Mr. Hyman For- 
stenzer, who played a key role in drawing up 
and in out the pioneering New York 
State Community Mental Health Services 
Act of 1954 under which local communities 
are beginning to assume their rightful and 
long overdue responsibility for the mentally 
ill; and Dr. Marvin Perkins, under whose 
leadership the New York City Community 
Mental Health Board is improving and ex- 
panding community resources and services 
for the mentally sick. 

It was Victor Hugo who said, “There is a 
power mightier than the armies of men: it 
is an idea whose time had come.” The 
opening of the League School in 1953 
marked the beginning of a new idea whose 
time had come. Up to that time, the State 
hospitals were accepted by parents as the 
last and only resort for most mentally sick 
children. The reason was obvious; there was 
no other place to go. All of us recognize that 
education is probably the most significant 
life experience of the child and that in to- 
day's complex world it is a must for survival. 

And yet every community has been com- 
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pounding and perpetuating the disabilities 
of mentally ill children by barring them 
from public schools as uneducable and from 
clinics as untreatable. 

The League School began with the idea 
that a State hospital is not the only place 
that could help a mentally sick child. It 
was a belief that swept away legend and 
tradition by starting a new kind of treat- 
ment facility, one that didn't involve the 
critical surgery of separating child and 
family. The League School marked the first 
attempt to keep deeply disturbed children in 
the community by substituting the day 
school and the home for the State hospital. 

Each year there comes this moment of 
appraisal when we go back to the beginning 
and recount our trials and our triumphs. 
Like any pioneering project suffering from 
lack of community support and recognition, 
we haye had to meet the famillar specter of 
debts, loans, and mortgages in a stubborn 
struggle to keep our doors open and our idea 
alive, Actual survival was often at stake. 
And yet a small band of parents and a tiny 
force of others, filled with a tremendous 
sense of purpose and of being part of some- 
thing new, helped carry us from the small 
brownstone house where we started with 2 
children, a staff of 3, and a budget of $19,000 
to our present 3-story building filled beyond 
capacity with 48 children, a staff of 30, and 
a budget of more than $150,000. 

No one measures the true scale or dimen- 
sions of the League School by the area of its 
building, the size of its budget or the num- 
ber of children on its register. It is by our 
example and not by our size that we have 
become known and judged. With each pass- 
ing year the school’s historical role becomes 
more evident. Today our day school idea 
has won professional and community accept- 
ance as a new and vitally important facility 
in a wide network of services for mentally 
ill chlidren. We are proud to announce that 
the value of the day treatment school as an 
important rehabilitation facility was given 
official recognition 3 months ago when the 
regulations on community mental health 
services were amended, making day treat- 
ment services like the League School eligible 
for State aid, along with hospitals and 
clinics. 

The opening of day schools and day hos- 
pitals for the mentally ui is bringing home a 
few simple truths. We are learning that 
quarantining the mentally sick from society, 
while often necessary, ls not the best way to 
resocialize and restore them to society. We 
are finding out that much of the disability 
of mental illness is not part of the illness 
but is the result of the isolated way of life 
imposed by society on the mentally sick. 

Even more significant than our ploneer- 
ing day school role has been our faith and 
our belief in the worth of every mentally 
ill child, no matter how sick. The sad and 
shocking fact is that most professionals in 
the mental health field, convinced of the 
hopelessness and incurability of serious 
mental illness, have become prisoners of 
their own pessimism and have shied away 
from working with those who need it most. 
About 1 month ago, on March 24, the Joint 
Commission on Mental Illness, appointed by 
Congress in 1955, released its long awaited 
report. Among many other things that the 
report polnted up was the fact that most 
psychiatriets and clinics devote most, if 
not all, of their time to the minor and more 
easily treatable forms of mental illness and 
ignore those suffering from serious mental 
sickness and psychoses. In striking con- 
trast, the League School has won wide and 
warm respect and admiration for its unique 
policy of accepting seriously disturbed chil- 
dren who have been turned down by every 
school, agency, and Institution except the 
State horpitals. 

There are many who questioned the wis- 
dom of our policy. We were advised by some 
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professionals and administrators that ours 
was too costly a program for children with 
80 grim a prognosis. It was suggested that 
we could win more public support and ac- 
ceptance by concentrating on the less dis- 
turbed where the chances for improvement 
were surer and faster, All this is undeniably 
true if our program is to be judged by the 
standards of the marketplace: low-prices, 
small overhead and fast turnover. 

We prefer to invest each child at our 
school with significance and dignity—no 
matter how poor the prognosis and how high 
the price. We see our children not as a 
collection of strange specimens, statistics or 
symptoms found in a medical journal or 
filed in a steel cabinet—but as members of 
the human race suffering from an illness 
that stunts, twists, and cripples the mind of 
every child who suffers from it—an illness 
diagnosed by most psychiatrists as childhood 
schizophrenia. 

Anyone observing our children will recog- 
nize that while they all suffer supposedly 
from the same illness, each is a unique in- 
dividual with every possible variation and 
extreme in behavior, intelligence, and level 
of functioning. 

At our school are the mute, the silent, and 
the speechless who have never given voice to 
any of the joys, curiosity, longings, or needs 
of childhood except for an occasional cry or 
signal of distress. Others talk glibly, flu- 
ently, and endlessly. Some just mutter to 
themselves. Others who once had speech, 
now just echo empty, monotonous phrases 
or babble like babies. 

our children are the nimble- 
fingered and the fumblers, the sure-footed 
and the stumblers, the slow and listless and 
the quick and intense. There are the timid 
and gentle ones who stare into empty space 
oblivious to everyone and everything, the 
agitated ones who spin or whirl aimlessly; 
and the frantic ones who flare up in tan- 
trums of explosive agony. 

There are the withdrawn and the isolated 
who hide or recoil from all human contact. 
and those who try desperately to cling to 
any and all for total support. There are the 
poorly endowed who function like helpless, 
retarded infants, and others with surprising 
skills and talents scattered and mixed with 
glaring deficits and weaknesses—childreo 
who reveal a strange imbalance of intact 
intelligence and maturity in some areas an 
defective functioning and regression 
others. 

At our school is a dedicated staff of pe?” 
ple who live and work with the painful 
isolation, the anxiety, and the terrible con- 
fusion of these children. Dedication, how- 
ever, is a poor substitute for knowledge. The 
fact is that we are working with an illnes® 
that can't be heard through a stethoscope 
or seen through a test tube, an illness in- 
volving the most inaccessible and eius 
thing in all the world—the human min 

Unfortunately, so much of what * 
as sclentific knowledge in our field is folk 
lore, fiction, and fantasy, disguised and 48. 
cepted as formula and fact, The sad truth 
is that we know very little about childhood 
schizophrenia and even less about why — 
how it happens. We still don't know WHP’ 
part of it is structural, constitutional, Psy 
chological, or organic in origin, or how mu 
of it is an accident of chromosomes, g! or 
metabolism, chemistry, prenatal injury. ut 
a hundred and one fnteracting forces àbou 
which we know so wocfully little. of 

What we need now are massive doses 6s 
new facts, new insights, new approach 
and techniques in the fields of psychiatry: 
genetics, neurology, biochemistry, psycD2 
ogy, and education that will bring new 
answers and solutions to the mysteries 
mental iliness. t 

Among the research projects launched 10 
the school during World Mental iy 
Year 1960 was one which is approximate 
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international in scope. It involves the first 
Study of the chomosomes of schizophrenic 
children. Each month, skin biopsies taken 
from selected children at the school by Dr. 
Nichtern, the school’s psychiatric director, 
are flown to Sweden for intensive study at 
the Institute for Medical Genetics at Upp- 
aE Sweden, under the direction of Dr. 


Dr. Böök, director of the institute, and 
one of the world’s great geneticists, has 
been among the scores of outstanding visi- 
tors who come to the school each year from 
every part of the United States, Canada, 
South America, and Europe. Like so many 
of our visitors, he sees the league school as 
® potential gold mine for research. 

% We at the school try to convert into prac- 
ce the best that can be generated by re- 
meee and experience. However, even the 
tive! theory or technique must be held tenta- 
a y and tested constantly, for we must 
4 ver allow ourselyes the domination of 
e —.— realize only too well 
any idea or technique st 
* it starts dying. FS 
enti ey there is still a very influ- 
have number of experts in our field who 
if yo won thelr reputation on the theory that 
i 9 5 aren't sure why something happens to 
This d. blame it on his mama and papa. 
theory notwithstanding, the fact re- 
1 that mental illness can strike any 
aia Ta has hit good, warm, loving parents 
ones. kt exempted cold, hostile, rejecting 
phe, . E has no respect for wealth, geogra- 
Siuthipe os = class. It is as impartial as 
Apri Wetter and as unpredictable as 
© at the league school realize that there 
8 quick remedies, no slick solutions and, 
But — no cure for childhood schizophrenia. 
2 know that we can reach and teach 
dla ie these children, reduce much of their 
and and help them live more effective 
8 Uves. Unfortunately, we 
even with the most sympa- 
8 understanding and sensitive handling 
4 r ee skills and tools are neither 
child. or precise enough to help every 
8 orten we meet with failure and with 
Stone pope and uncertainty that come 
despite. knowing why we failed. This year, 
chil 8 all-out effort, there were seven 
any pro at the school who failed to make 
dite days are never marked with the ex- 
nt of miracle cures or spectacular 
—.— a single mission and a 
we can some day reach 
Reto ee: the lives of each of our children. 
stop ool is a staff of people who never 
wae to make a child's hands, fingers, 
fore: Sat ears do things they never did be- 
abi aft that is forever working to nur- 
. build some interest, strength or 
k little n matter how small—that can bring 
existence. o meaning to a most meaningless 


We live for those small 
breakthroughs 
when a child, locked in his own lonely work: 
onat to find new awareness and sudden 
5 er in the world around him: the sight 
5 — snow, the sound of wind, the feel 
A 5 the face of another child; or when 
este slowly emerges from the shadows and 
fre to make contact and manipulate a 
Work of the outside world—toying with 
paints: Stringing beads, dabbling in finger 
» Washing a doli or rolling a ball. 
8 year we gain heart and hope watch- 
San these small triumphs grow bigger: the 
ie frightened and withdrawn children who 
15 find safety in people they once feared; 
e frantic and agitated ones who ore be- 
ginning to find the peace and comfort of 
8 their own bodies; the once com- 
pletely dependent and helpless ones, now 
aana of their new-found capacity to feed, 
ilet, dress, and manage themselves. 
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Each year there is the deep satisfaction 
that comes from the lessening of anxiety and 
the growing appetite for life of children who 
once sought refuge from life and who now 
find pleasure in the give and take of playing 
with others, skating, swimming, joining the 
school’s stamp club, putting on an Easter 
play, exploring the neighborhood and the 
city, children who are taking their first 
strides toward coping with our world and 
finding it good. 

And then there is that deep personal and 
professional gratification that comes from 
watching the mind of a child begin to come 
alive and grow as the wonder of symbols 
and words and the magic of books and aca- 
demic learning begin to open up. 

At last year's luncheon I told of the 16 
children at the school who were reading. 
This year we have 24 children, once labeled 
“uneducable,” who are reading and doing 
some form of academic work. 

Since last year’s luncheon, four more of 
our children have made sufficient progress 
to graduate from our school; two of them 
are now in Brooklyn public schools; one in a 
Nassau County public school and one in @ 
good private school In Queens. These are 
some of the more heartening achievements 
that give us the reward of fulfilment and 
help us live through the heartbreak and the 
humility of failure. 

And now I want to express our gratitude 
to all who helped make this possible—to the 
National Institute of Mental Health, the 
New York State Department of Mental Hy- 
giene, the New York City Community Men- 
tal Health Board, to our staff and parents. 
to the National Organization for Mentally 
Til Children and the many other wonderful 
organizations and individuals, some of whom 
are listed on our honor roll, all of whom are 
listed in our heart. 

With your continued support we can 80 
on with the unfinished business that is still 
before us. The grim arithmetic of 17 mil- 
lion Americans, including the countless 
number of children and adolescents, who 
suffer from some form of mental illness, is 
too sta: a statistic to be swept out of 
our mind and hidden under the rug. 

We must give mental illness the same 
power and urgency we give our space pro- 
gram if we honestly believe that the mind of 
a child is as precious as the mechanism of 
á missile. 

Outside, sitting and waiting for us, are 
the mentally ill children who have been cast 
out of life, What we do to help them find 
their way back will be the test and measure 
of our conscience and our humanity. 


Sale of Surplus Cotton Owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, Hon. 
Jonn W. McCormack, our distinguished 
majority leader, has introduced a bill, 
H.R. 6783, to provide for the sale of 
surplus cotton owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation at such prices as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may determine 
in order to allow the U.S. cotton textile 
industry to regain the level of exports 
of cotton products during the period 
1947-52. 

This bill, if enacted, will do much to 
alleviate the distressing situation exist- 
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ing in the textile industry by reason of 
the so-called two-price cotton system 
which prevails today. The principle of 
the bill is in line with the 7-point pro- 
gram announced recently by the Presi- 
dent for the relief of the textile industry. 

The bill deserves the support of every 
Member of the House who is interested 
in protecting the jobs of the people who 
are employed in this country in the great 
textile industry. Mr. McCormack has 
had correspondence recently with the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce with respect to his 
measure. With the thought that my 
colleagues in the House might like to 
read the correspondence he has had 
with these officials I request that a copy 
of a letter from Mr. McCormack to the 
Secretary of Commerce, dated May 15, 
1961, and the reply thereto from the 
Secretary dated May 19, 1961, be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
together with a copy of Mr. McCor- 
MACK’s letter of May 23, 1961, to the 
Secretary of Agriculture: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORTTY LEADER, 

Washington, D.C., May 15, 1961. 

Hon. LUTHER H. Hopcss, 

Secretary of Commerce, 

Department oj Commerce, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Secretary Hopcrs: I noted in the 
newspaper recently that President Kennedy 
is taking steps to try and meet the problems 
of the textile industry of our country, and 
that in connection with the same he has 
appointed a Cabinet Committee, of which 
you are the chairman. From the newspaper 
item that I read, this committee has sug- 
gested to the President a program of assist- 
ance to this industry and is giving further 
consideration to this important matter. 

Several years ago I introduced a bill which 
I thought was a fair one, but with refer- 
ence to which no action was taken. I 
have again introduced the bill, H.R. 6783, 
a copy of which I herewith enclose, which 
touches one phase only of the problem in 
the field of textiles, but which I consider to 
be an important one. I think the passage 
of this bill would be of material help to 
the textile industry. I have always felt 
that it was a fair one. 

I am respectfully forwarding the within 
copy of the bill that I have introduced for 
the information of yourself and your asso- 
ciates on the committee. I have written to 
Chairman Cootxr of the House committee, 
urging early and favorable action. I think 
that he and the members of the committee 
are waiting to find out what legislation will 
be recommenedd by the committee of which 
you are chairman, I think the within bill 
should receive favorable consideration by 
you and the other members of your commit- 
tee 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jon W. MCCORMACK. 
Tue SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Jonn W. MCCORMACK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: Thank you so much 
for your good letter of May 15, 1961, about 
your bill to provide for the sale of surplus 
cotton owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation at such prices as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may determine to allow the 
U.S. cotton textile industry to regain the 
level of exports of cotton products during 
the period 1947-52. 

This is a most interesting bill, indeed, and 
is along similar lines to the thinking which 
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the President's Textile Committee has had. 

As you know, this committee made a verbal 
report to the President and based on it, the 
President announced a seven-point program. 
One of these points was for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to advise him with respect to 
the elimination of the so-called two-price 
cotton system. The textile industry should 
not be discriminated against by paying 
higher prices for cotton than that at which 
foreign importers of cotton are permitted to 
buy. 

We are now waiting a report on this mat- 
ter from the Secretary of Agriculture, which 
I hope will be forthcoming shortly. As soon 
as it is, I will be happy to advise you, 

Obviously, legislation will be nocessary to 
change this two-price system. 

Thank you so much for your fine coop- 
eration in this matter which is so important 
to one of our vital national industries. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
LUTHER H. Honces. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE or THE MAJORITY LEADER, 

Washington, D.C., May 23, 1961. 

Hon, ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 

Secretary of Agriculture, 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY FREEMAN: Under date of 
May 15 I wrote to Secretary Hodges in rela- 
tion to H.R. 6783, which I have introduced, 
copy of which I herewith enclose. My letter 
to Secretary Hodges (in connection with this 
bill) will also constitute a part of this letter 
to you in conveying to you my thoughts in 
connection with such proposed legislation. 
You will note that this bill is nothing new 
in my mind; I introduced a similar bill sev- 
eral years ago. 

Under date of May 19 I received a letter 
from Secretary Hodges in which he says, in 
part, This is a most interesting bill, indeed, 
and is along similar lines to the thinking 
which the President’s Textile Committee has 
had.” 

Secretary Hodges also said, in connection 
with the President's announced 7-point 
program, “One of these points was for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to advise him with 
respect to the elimination of the so-called 
two-price cotton system. The textile indus- 
try should not be discriminated against by 
paying higher prices for cotton than that at 
which foreign importers of cotton are per- 
mitted to buy.” 

Secretary Hodges further said in his com- 
munication of May 19, “We are now await- 
ing a report on this matter from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, which I hope will be 
forthcoming shortly, As soon as it is, I will 
be happy to advise you. Obviously, legisla- 
tion will be necessary to change this two- 
price system.” 

I sincerely hope that action on this mat- 
ter, particularly in connection with HR. 
6783, will be rapid and that you will quickly 
make a report to the committee on my bill. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. McCormack. 


The Fear of Woozles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent that an address jo 
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titled “The Fear of Woozles” delivered 
by Prof. Robert W. Tufts of Oberlin Col- 
lege, be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. The address was delivered this 
spring to the students and faculty of 
Oberlin College. It is an appealing, per- 
ceptive, and humorous discussion of 
some of the problems of scholarly re- 
search. Professor Tufts, formerly a 
member of the policy planning staff of 
the State Department, and an out- 
standing authority on economics, is serv- 
ing with distinction as the chief con- 
sultant to our Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Policy Machinery. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Fear.or WOOZLES 


One bright winter's day when the snow lay 
fresh on the ground, Winnie the Pooh dis- 
covered some tracks. He was walking round 
and round an old beech tree at the time. 
After Piglet joined Pooh's peregrinations, the 
number and variety of tracks alarmingly in- 
creased. As Christopher Robin pointed out, 
but not until Pooh and especially Piglet had 
had a good scare, the tracks were their own. 

Analyzing this episode, we note that Pooh 
made a genuine discovery: There really were 
tracks. Next, that Pooh misinterpreted his 
data: The tracks were not the tracks of a 
Woozle. Thirdly, that to the best of the 
ability of a Bear of Very Little Brain, Pooh 
published his results: The whole woods soon 
was alarmed about the Woozle. We note, 
lastly, that a scholarly person was needed to 
set things straight: Christopher Robin 
quieted the company by correctly reading 
the evidence. 

The spoor of the Woozle is heavy in the 
grooves of Academe. Our precincts resound 
with reports of useless discoveries. Scholar- 
ly detectives by the dozen would be needed 
to separate the useful from the useless clues 
to the whereabouts of understanding. 

This state of affairs is not new. In an 
amusing but serious article a former editor 
of science recalls the sober announcement in 
1935 of the formation of the American Insti- 
tute for Useless Research. The institute, 
serving the needs of physics, was to publish a 
journal called Refuse of Modern Physics, The 
German edition was to be known as Make- 
shift fur Physik, the French, deliciously, as 
Comptes Fondues. 

For some time I have been thinking along 
similar but more ambitious lines. An inter- 
disciplinary journal of useless findings, or 
Woozles, would meet an important need, I 
propose to call it the Compendium of 
Woozles, or more familiarly, in our modern 
manner, C-O-W. It will be sponsored by a 
Council of Useless Discoveries, or C-U-D. 

C-O-W’s function will be to bring all re- 
search of little or no interest between two 
covers, thus helping us to ignore it. An edi- 
torial innovation, long overdue in this age 
when everything must be quantified, will be 
the indication of an article’s exact weight 
in the table of contents. What Kinsey has 
done for sex, we will do for scholarship. In- 
stead of referring loosely to an article of 
some weight, C-O-W will enable us to speak 
precisely of Dr. C's 2-ounce rejoinder to Dr. 
B's l-ounce comment on Dr. A's 3-ounce 
article on The Construction of a Construc- 
tion Index for Waterloo, Iowa: Some 
Methodological Notes.” 

Unfortunately, I am only half joking. The 
flood of trivial publications threatens to un- 
dermine the foundations of serious research, 
Lincoln once remarked of a man that when- 
ever he opened his mouth, he subtracted 
from the sum total of human knowledge. 
The excesses of scholarly publication today 
threaten to accomplish the same result. The 
specialist has been ridiculed as someone who 
knows more and more about less and less. I 
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would raise the question whether he may not 
merely know less and less. Judging from the 
apparent role of the CIA In the Cuban fiasco, 
it might be necessary to introduced the 
minus sign to measure the contribution of 
intelligence experts. Might this be because 
of overspecialization? 

The scholar who tries to keep up with cur- 
rent work in his discipline faces an impos- 
sible task. A recent issue of the American 
Economic Review, the leading American 
quarterly in its fleld, listed 218 new books 
on economics. My long division indicates 
that it had been receiving 2½ books on an 
average day. One of these books, by the 
way, was a 474-page bibliography of works on 
economics published in the year 1958. The 
same issue of the AER contained advertise- 
ments of 40 economic journals. A quick 
check indicates that there are at least as 
many more which were not advertised. A 
new issue of some economic periodical could 
arrive every day in the year (Sundays mer- 
cifully excepted so that we may read the 
492 pages of the New York Times. 

No one in his right mind, of course, would 
try to read everything published on eco- 
nomics or any other subject. Instead, like 
the Romans, scholars have tried to divide 
and rule. The effort is self-defeating. The 
more we specialize, the easier it becomes to 
expose one’s self in print, with little danger 
of being cited for indecent exposure. Al- 
most anything can be accomplished, if one 
tries, and hardly anyone will notice that one 
had little or nothing to say. Few people 
are more surprised at an affirmative answer 
than the author who inquires, with faint 
self-deprecation, whether you have seen his 
piece in “The Economics of the Compost 
Pile” in the Middle Atlantic Review of Bio- 
economics. And when he adds, a little 
archly, “I said all I have to say on the sub- 
ject in that piece,” he really does not expect 
you to read the reprint he will send you in 
the next mail. On the contrary, he is usu- 
ally counting on you not to. 

One suspects, indeed, that the purpose of 
the press is more to impress one’s colleagues 
than to express one’s findings. The law of 
publish-or-perish has led to a kind of aca- 
demic Darwinism, or survival of the wordi- 
est. When one is asked these days what one 
is working on, it is taken for granted by 
both questioner and questioned that the 
words “working on” refer to writing. It 
would be almost unthinkable to reply that 
one is reading. 

There is, I should quickly add, at least one 
inescapable reason for the rising tide of 
publication, About one-third of all the 
people who have ever lived are alive today 
and about 90 perecnt of all the scientists 
who have ever lived and worked are alive 
and working today. Probably much the 
same is true of the sociul sciences and the 
humanities, The quantity of research turned 
out presumably bears some relation to the 
number of researchers at work, 

If so, there is all the more compelling 
need to set and maintain high standards in 
writing and reading, Otherwise Gresham's 
law may be found to apply to scholarship. 
with bad research driving out good in the 
marketplace of ideas. 

I am concerned about this and you 
should be, too. We face the danger of an 
increase in information and a simultaneous 
decrease in understanding, If you are one 
of the lucky and lonely ones, a person with 
an original mind and creative power, a time 
will come, perhaps very soon, when you 
should write, not only to share your in- 
sights with others but also to gain new in- 
sights through the disciplined and imagi- 
native ordering of your old ones. If your 
Standards are as high as they should be. 
most of your work should be entrusted to ^ 
trunk in the attic, not to a printing press. 

Over the past 2 years I have been working 
as a part-time consultant to a Senate sub- 
committee, We have been studying the 
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policymaking process in the executive 
branch of our Government and trying to 
make recommendations for its improvement. 
(There is still room for improvement.) I 
am pleased with the quality of the subcom- 
Mittee’s work. I am equally pleased with 
its brevity, and believe that the two are 
related. In 2 years, two professionals and 
& part-time consultant (and here I slightly 
exaggerate) have produced 40 printed pages, 
or & page every 18 days. Our approach was 
to read everything that had been written-on 
the subject and to interview everyone who 
had knowledge of the process as a result 
of personal participation in it at a high 
level. After long reflection and discussion, 
we reached tentative conclusions and 
checked them with persons who had im- 
Pressed us by their understanding and per- 
Ceptiveness. To the extent that we have 
Made a contribution, it is because we took 
dur time, placing emphasis on understand- 

ing, not on rushing into print. 
Most of us should, I think, read more, and 
Tead more carefully, and write less, also 
more carefully. As a wise politician once 
said to me of an overly articulate colleague, 
‘You don't learn anything with your mouth 
open,” or I would add, with your pencil put 

too quickly to paper. 

: My hope for you who are about to grad- 
ma is that you have learned the joy and 
CSRS of reading. To read well is hard 
15 rewarding work. Mixed with walking, 
Posh ats a ratie around in your head 
shake down in - 
derstanding. to some pattern of un 
e all, do not restrict your diet to your 
8 whatever it is. The seeker after 
vel nc is, first of all, a powerful, 
a y, sensitive, joyous, voracious, and cath- 
ear reader, The ideas that may light your 
Placen 22 be found in the least expected 
18 Tou are looking—if you are looking 
and diderntandins—for a whole larger than, 
you different from, any of its parts. And 
only ager understand any one part 
the » whois, pproach an understanding of 
some of you know, I am deeply inter- 
wate in international affairs. In 5 if 
pat Bate fields of scholarly research and 
3 is the ratio of sense to none- 
Agai 80 discouragingly low. 
‘cians rediscover, in the harsh light of 
out oe ance a principle that has been buried, 
sight and out of mind, under layers 


Over and over 


of wishful 


In the pan 5 seats the documents on 
pu ed by the United Na- 

nda make & stack at least 5 feet high, In 
5 on, there is a mountain of private and 
papers, documents, reports, and 

5 Doei vaas has read them all. The 
ospector, searching in the slag 

af Of useless research by writers ignorant 
geta and politics, may find a few nug- 
here and there. Now the nuclear phys- 
guilt and good will, too con- 


gur bookshelves with works they should 
have left 7 
some 8 irailean until they had done 
erhaps our greatest diffcultics in using 
Since Power to moid the world envi- 
nine in ways favorable to the survival 
ien g Of free institutions is our 
= orance, as a people, of history. This ig- 
10rance surely explains, in part, our sus- 
ap abNty to the earnest pedlars of quick 
ae easy solutions, It may be, as someone 
as Said, that those who do not know history 
are condemned to repeat it. 
z On the wall of my office I have a Daumier 
artoon which shows an American harangu- 
ing the Paris Peace Conference of 1849. He 
pointing to the green felt hat he is wearing 
and saying that the only means of pacifying 
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the human race is to require everyone to 
wear a hat like his and to remove it only on 
going to bed. No one, Daumier adds, dares 
to oppose this view. The American, by 
the way, may have been from Oberlin. A 
friend told me later that three Oberlinians 
ee to Paris for this conference in 
1849. 

Somehow I doubt that the authors of the 
Federalist Papers would have made the same 
mistake. They had read too much and re- 
fected too long upon it. They had the great 
advantage, of course, that there was not 
nearly so much to read as is thrust before 
us. In our anxiety to be informed, we clut- 
ter our minds with bright, shiny, novel— 
and useless—discoveries, more often than not 
frightening ourselves in the process. All too 
often we ask, “Have you heard the latest?” 
and all too seldom, “Have you read the 
best?” 

Why fear the Woozle? Is there anything 
really to fear in the useless discovery? The 
reason for my fear is simple: I am afraid 
of suffocation under a blanket of mediocrity. 
Galloping mediocrity, not creeping socialism, 
is our real malaise. It is not, worse luck, a 
painful discase. In fact, it numbs as it 
deadens the minds. It is the stock-in-trade 
of the commercial world. One expects 
Madison Avenue to be a producer and con- 
sumer of Woozles. But the minds that dis- 
cover that aspirin dissolves as it enters the 
stomach or that royal jelly is good for the 
skin will neither make the world safe for 
democracy nor even free It of headaches and 
blemishes. 

One bas higher hopes for scholarship. 
But Madison Avenue has its spiritual col- 
leagues on the campus. The debasement of 
standards in research and criticism is alarm- 
ing and one is related to the other. Perhaps 
a liberal arts college like Oberlin may make 
its most important contribution by providing 
a home for men whose scholarly role is to 
revive and restore a critical spirit that dares 
to call a Woozle a Woozle—not a basis for a 
research grant from the Ford Foundation. 

When he learned the truth, Pooh said, 
“I have been foolish and deluded and I 
am a bear of no brain at all.” 

“You're the best bear in all the world,” 
said Christopher Robin soothingly. 

“Am I?” said Pooh hopefully. And then 
he brightened up suddenly. “Anyhow,” he 
said, “it is nearly luncheon time.” 


And so it is. 


The Public Opposes Federal Subsidies for 
Teachers’ Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee today approved a bill which au- 
thorizes the Federal Government to 
spend roughly 82 ½ billion over the next 
3 years to help in the construction of 
public school classrooms, and to improve 
the pay of the Nation’s teachers. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, this bill 
is defective in many respects. Espe- 
cially objectionable is the bill’s failure 
to discriminate between two quite dif- 
ferent problems, toward which the Fed- 
eral Government may well be said to 
have quite different responsibilities, It 
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is one thing for Washington to help 
construct a building, and quite another 
for us to determine what is an adequate 
salary for a teacher in our public school 
system. 

I am glad to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
the public appears to discriminate be- 
tween these two types of programs. 

In a questionnaire I recently sent to 
my constituents, I asked for their opin- 
ions on various subjects. On the ques- 
tion, “Do you favor Federal aid for 
school construction?” 55 percent an- 
swered “yes,” while 40 percent were op- 
posed and 5 percent had “no opinion.” 
On the question, “Do you favor Federal 
aid for teachers’ salaries?” only 29 per- 
cent answered yes.“ 64 percent were op- 
posed, and 7 percent had “no opinion.” 

Almost 8,000 people returned the ques- 
tionnaire. This is a 40 percent return, 
the highest I have ever received in a poll 
of my constitutents. This interest is 
heartening. So too is the unwillingness 
of the public to support ill-advised pro- 
grams such as Federal subsidies for our 
Nation's teachers. 

The final results of my questionnaire 
are as follows: 


[In percent] 
Yes | No No 
opinion 
Do you favor— 
1. Foderal aid for school 
construction? 55 40 5 
2. Federal aid for teachers’ 
1 29 61 7 
3. Federal scholarships for 
er education? 59 32 
4. Rep g the electoral 
co) with direct 
def. 79 14 7 
— tied EN 
o 
security?..... — 53] 39 8 
6. Increasing minimum 
wage to f. 2 an hour!“ 49 4¹ 10 
7. 8 ing Kope of 
umum w: cov- 
C A ESSR 52 7 21 
8. Federal aid for com- 
muter railroads? 30 45 16 
Construction of a jet 
a t in M 
8 — 10 65 16 
10. Establishment of a 
veace ENSF DREE 52 23 20 
Career Keys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
serious thought that this year's crop of 
high school graduates is giving to their 
future careers is exemplified by the es- 


„says of the eight young ladies who have 


been desigated the regional key award 
winners of the Girls Clubs of America. 
Seven of these young ladies received 
$350 scholarships to enable them to at- 
tend the schools of their choice. From 
New York there is 17-year-old Connie 
Anne Pucci of 2402 Avenue A, Schenec- 
tady. The eighth talented 17-year-old 
Mary Kimmerlin of Bridgeport, Conn., 
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was the winner of the $1,500 scholarship. 

The subject of the contest was, What 
a Career Will Mean to Me,” and these 
scholarships were given in conjunction 
with the Reader’s Digest Foundation. 
The young winners are to be congratu- 
lated for their achievement, and I am 
happy to name the other winners of the 
regional scholarships. 

The other winners are: Madeleine 
Schwarcz, 17, 196 Ora Lee West, Val- 
dosta, Ga.; Susan Jane Bright, 17, Rural 
Route 5, Franklin, Ind.; Lois Anne Rowe, 
17, 3305 Washington Avenue, Newport 
News, Va.; Dawn Quier, 17, 10 South Hal- 
stead Street, Allentown, Pa.; Rita Marie 
Mageary, 17, 38 Story Avenue, Lynn, 
Mass.; and Marjorie Brecht, 17, 20 Part- 
ridge Road, Pittsfield, Mass. 

I ask unanimous consent that the eight 
essays relating to the subject “What a 
Career Will Mean to Me,” written by the 
aforementioned young ladies, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT A CAREER WILL MEAN ro ME 
(By Connie Anne Pucci) 


In this world of today there are many 
people. Among these people there are in- 
dividuals, each having set a goal for himself. 
This goal is what that person wants to do 
with his life. This goal is a career. 

A career to me will mean a way of life. 
It will be what I want to attain out of life. 
My interests, skills, abilities, and personality 
are centered around business; therefore this 
is the career I have chosen. 

The importance of a career will be very 
essential to me. It will mean that I will 
have the confidence of an employer, responsi- 
bilities to assume, decisions to make, and the 
initiative to go ahead when necessary. I will 
be working with people who have the back- 
ground, education, and interests similar to 
my own. I will also be meeting new people, 
working and planning with them to make 
my employer's business an asset to him, 

The impressions that will make upon these 
people will be important. I will be the first 
person to give a picture of the firm and of 
my employer. In my position I will be a 
representative of one firm to another. 

My career will also be significant tome. It 
will give me the pleasure of knowing that I 
have completed a job that is done well. It 
will also tell me that I have achieved part of 
the goal that I have set for myself. It will 
prove that I have a position of trust upon 
my shoulders, that an employer can depend 
upon me for what he wants done. Also, that 
he can trust me with responsibilities, 
decisions, and Initiative that he needs in an 
employee. 

These are the reasons why I feel a career 
will be important to me as a goal that I plan 
to fulfill, 


WHAT A CAREER WILL Mean TO ME 
(By Madeleine Schwarcz) 


A career, to me, is a dream. Everyone 
dreams of a career in his lifetime. The ma- 
jority of these dreams never come true. This 
is due to the fact that the persons lose 
interest, get married, or for some other rea- 
son. Every person thinks his situation is 
different and that he will reach his goal. 
I know that I must reach mine. 


I have a debt to pay to God, to m moth 
my family, and to society. The D im: 
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portant thing in my life is to do good and 
to make my mother proud of me. It has 
been said that love is the greatest reward 
of all. I give my mother all the love I 
possibly can and yet I want to give her so 
much more. She has reared me alone and 
has sacrificed greatly for me to have just 
about everything. I would like to be able 
to give her some of the things she has given 
to me. 

My chosen career is that of an airline 
stewardess, because I like to work with peo- 
ple and be of service to them. I plan to do 
secretarial work until I reach the age of 
eligibility, which is 21, to become a steward- 
ess. I would like very much to attend night 
school as it will be necessary for me to work 
during the day. Courses in foreign lan- 
guages would be particularly advantageous. 

This is what a career would mean to me. 


WHAT A CAREER-WILL MEAN TO ME 
(By Susan Jane Bright) 


Ever since that day in the third grade 
when I first decided that I wanted to be- 
come a schoolteacher, I have worked hard 
on each rung of the ladder of life which is 
leading to my achievement of this goal. The 
climb has not always been easy, especially 
in these last 2 years; and I know it will be 
much more difficult upon entering college. 
However, along the way I have tried to do 
my best in all my schoolwork and extracur- 
ticular activities. 

With each important decision in my life, 
I asked myself. Will this better prepare me 
for future years?“ Will it be a benefit to 
someone else as well as myself?" If I could 
not truthfully answer Les to these two 
questions, I knew that it was not a worth- 
while thing. 

I want to be able to repay all of the 
people who have helped me all through my 
life, by, in turn, contributing something to 
the world and helping others. I feel that 
it is my duty, in payment for the privilege 
of living, to do something worthwhile in 
life—to contribute something to mankind. 

In 1961—a year of great advancement— 
we are entering a period that will take more 
bravery, wisdom, and strength than any 
other period in history. I want to feel that 
I am contributing to my Nation’s welfare 
by reaching my goal in life, teaching, and 
helping to prepare the Nation’s youth for 
other greater times that are to come. 
Through this achievement, I will feel that 
I have compensated for a small portion of 
what I owe to my country and to my God. 


WHAT A CAREER WILL MEAN To ME 
(By Dawn Quier) 

There comes a time in each of our lives 
when we must make a very serious decision. 
That is whether or not we will pursue a 
career. This decision, I feel, is one of great 
importance, and it should be made with a 
good deal of thought. I have made this im- 
portant decision and have chosen a career 
in teaching. 

It will mean a great deal to me if all my 
dreams of the future are fulfilled. College, 
of course, is just the stepping stone to a 
career, but offers limitless opportunity for 
educational advancement. After college 
new experiences begin. Yes, it will then be 
the start of a career that had been antici- 
pated all through college. The opportunity 
to help others will be ever present. To me 
a career will mean satisfaction derived from 
helping others. It will build my poise and 
character each day as I go through the ups 
and downs of life. A career will offer a new 
outlook on life, to live for others and not 
just for myself. If and when I have a fam- 
ily of my own, it win supply a background 
py which we can live in togetherness and 
ove. 

Finally, I am hopeful that a career in 
teaching will strengthen my perseverance 
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and integrity in all I undertake throughout 
my life. 


WHAT A CAREER WILL MEAN TO ME 
(By Lois Anne Rowe) 

Stepping inside the dimly-lit theater I 
stared in awe at the many rows of seats 
around the huge room. Looking up, Isaw a 
stage already set with background scenery. 
I paused for a moment after climbing onto 
the stage and sat down in one of the small 
chairs, thinking to myself what a magic 
world is the theater. 

To me a career means a future—something 
to look forward to. The theater is ageless as 
an art, yet untouchable by the experience 
gained. Most people believe true acting is 
an art, but how can a series of emotions 
such as being sad, happy, or joyful come just 
from reading of words. Everywhere you go, 
you give an impression of yourself—you the 
individual. A career is important in a field 
which you hope to ascertain, but without 
knowledge and understanding of your field 
you will do nothing. The impression actors 
give an audience depends entirely on their 
interpretation of action and words. True 
acting comes from the heart; it is giving a 
part of yourself to others through your un- 
derstanding of an audience as individuals. 
Everyone is born with some acting ability, 
but few ever develop it to its fullest extent. 

Being born in America has granted me the 
opportunity to develop my knowledge and 
choice of vocation, while it has given me the 
courage of my convictions. This is why I 
have chosen such a vocation as the theater 
arts. With faith I grow, with hope I will try. 
through charity I shall succeed. 


WHAT A CAREER WILL MEAN TO ME 
(By Marjorie Brecht) 

A career to me is more than a way to sup- 
port myself. It is a special calling to some 
profession for a lifework which would give 
the fecling of accomplishment far beyond 
the necessity of earning a livelihood. Such 
endeavor would result in greater happiness 
and well-being for others as well as for 
myself. 

For my career, I have decided to enter 
youth work. This desire did not occur all 
of a sudden, but rather, it started when I 
first joined the girls club 314 years ago. 
During this time, I have assisted in a variety 
of activities at my local girls club. My in- 
terest in children grew until one day, I 
realized that I would like to take up youth 
work as a career. In my chosen career, I 
hope I will be of service to the people in 
my community. Giving children the right 
kind of guidance at an early age will make 
them better citizens so that they, in turn, 
can serve their community. 

Thus, a career will mean a great deal to 
me. It will give me the personal satisfac- 
tion which I desire as well as give me the 
ability to help other people find personal 
satisfaction in their daily living. By help- 
ing others to find happiness, I believe that 
I could make a small contribution tow: 

& better way of life. Therefore, after I com- 
plete college, I hope to begin my work with 
youth in the girls club organization. 


WHAT A CAREER WILL MEAN TO ME 
(By Rita Marie Mageary) 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


This excerpt from “A Psalm of Life“ by 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow incited within 
me a desire to further my education so that I 
may make a deserving and worthy con- 
tribution to mankind. At the Girls Club. 
when I saw the joy sparkling in the eyes of a 
girl, fighting an endless battle against cere- 
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bral palsy, as she proudly displayed the first 
hat that she had knitted under my direc- 
tion, I too experienced a sense of elation and 
accomplishment, I felt this way because I 
realized that she and many other Girls Club 
Members not only benefit from the material 
Knowledge that they gain through such 
training, but that they also are building and 
improving their minds. It is this realization 
that prompted the choice. of elementary 
teaching for my career. 

Through teaching, the key to open the 
minds of many youngsters will be mine. 
With this I shall be able to influence their 
ideals, their reasoning, their learning power, 
and above all, their future. For, you see, I 
will be laying the foundation with which 
they will further their education and their 
lives. If I fulfill my duty to the best of my 
ability and lay a sturdy foundation, I will be 
rewarded with the knowledge that my 
Students wil grow to be citizens which the 
United States can be proud of. Thus, in 
Part, my goal will be obtained, because I 
will have aided not only many people, but 
Also, indirectly, my country and God. 

The long road leading to the fulfillment of 
Pa destiny has not yet ended. Another 

È estone will be added when, in September 
of 1961, I enter college. After 4 years of 
Preparation there, I shall be ready to begin 
peed career. But the long road and its chal- 
hee will not end there; it will end only 
8 I witness the growth of children’s 
wan under my guidance—for only then, 
the achievement of knowing that I 

1 “rahe & part of this important growth, shall 
ave my footprints on the sands of time. 


Foreign Affairs: Bad Judgment and Bad 
Manners 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


7 55 MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
ting of U.S. foreign policy since Jan- 
res is of increasing concern 
serious and informed persons., In 
3 5 connection my own views coincide 
of the distinguished gentle- 
man of the New York Times, C. L. Sulz- 
er as appearing in his column of 
this date. I would like to call his col- 
a to the attention of my colleagues: 
REIGN Arrams: Bap JUDGMENT AND Bap 
MANNERS 
5 (By C. L. Sulzberger) 
An. May 23.— ft is as harmful to diplo- 
y as to digestion when one bites off more 
Preda Chew and it begins to look as 
5 Kennedy's European journey 
The er from precisely this defect. 
to try nud n Purpose of the journey was 
Lone improve Franco-American rela- 
differe Ps and thereby to end certain glaring 
an ences in NATO. By choosing Paris for 
the ESN trip to Europe, it was clear 
8 nt meant to do signal honor to 
8 al de Gaulle. Thus the best possible 
be here for fundamental accord might 
encouraged, 
Now, however, by adding Vienna and Lon- 
— his schedule, a carefully developed 
ye ogical ambiance has been destroyed. 
© eyes of the world the Vienna dialogue 
if an ds in importance that in Paris and, 
in ything, the brief London epilogue adds 
ote that will seem slightly sour to De 
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Gaulle. The chances of any real achieve- 
ment here have seriously diminished. 

One important Frenchman remarks: “It 
appears the President's tour was arranged by 
American Express, not the State Depart- 
ment.” 

This change was neither wise nor neces- 
sary. Had Mr. Kennedy stuck to his original 
plan, had he flown to Paris for 3 days and 
then flown home, there was reason to hope 
his visit might prove fruitful. And, after 
all, such a schedule would in no sense have 
prevented a later conference with Khrush- 
chev, 

The presidential jet takes less than 7 hours 
to cross the Atlantic. It could have returned 
to Washington as initially contemplated; 
and it could have gone again to Austria a 
fortnight later with little inconvenience 
save, perhaps, some sacrifice in sleep. But, 
apparently, some of our foreign policy advis- 
ers were too zealous. They thought it both 
logical and tidy to wrap up everything in 
one big bundle and they ignored Talley- 
rand's sage advice Above all not too much 
zeal.” 


There was no point tying together two 
wholly separate packages—intra-alliance dif- 
ficulties, on the one hand, and East-West 
crises on the other. Whether Moscow's cal- 
culations were shrewd or accidental, the net 
result is that Khrushchev, by euchering 
Kennedy into what will necessarily be a 
Vienna stalemate, euchered him out of a 
possible Paris success. 

When the White House began delicately 
to explore the Idea of a Kennedy-Khrush- 
chevy colloquy no one was in any hurry. This 
project had nothing whatsoever to do with 
the later plan for a trip to France; nor 
should it have today. Furthermore, one can 
scarcely say our position vis-a-vis the Rus- 
sians improved between February and May 
when the Kremlin suddenly accepted what 
had only been a tentative suggestion. It is 
said the President wants to take the measure, 
personally, of the Soviet Premier. This may 
be a sound intention but it is scarcely 
urgent. 

It is also said the President wishes to make 
plain to Khrushchev that the United States 
remains strong and firmly resolved to protect 
its far-flung commitments. Surely such at- 
titudes might easily have been conveyed, at 
least initially, by conventional diplomacy, 
reinforced by public statements. There was 
no compulsive need for an early June sum- 
mit. Yet we are almost made to appear as if, 
indeed, we are being compelled by events to 
alter schedules. This is grist for Russia's 
propaganda mill. 

One must regret that our diplomatic ex- 
perts failed to inspect all the angles in ad- 
vance. By focusing on the anti-NATO prob- 
lem, they seemingly forgot the NATO prob- 
lem. A priori, it looks as if they had mis- 
appraised the situation and compounded 
with bad judgment what De Gaulle will con- 
sider bad manners. 

Facts, in the dialectical sense, have not 
been altered. But one nondialectical fact is 
the personality of De Gaulle, a proud and 
sensitive man. And this is an outstanding 
fact in France today because De Gaulle, 
politically speaking, is contemporary France 
and will remain so for some time to come. 

Therefore, if it was once worth facing this 
reality and doing things in a fashion best 
calculated to create a receptive mood in the 
General, it was still worth doing so. One 
may assume that De Gaulle, who is metic- 
ulously courteous and careful to 
his feelings, will give no hint of disgruntle- 
ment. And one may also hope Kennedy's 
charm and persuasive powers will facilitate 
the entente we so much want. But those 
who know De Gaulle make no secret of their 
disappointment and uneasiness. Any aura 
of optimism has vanished. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN _ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a fast- 
changing, forward-moving age, there is 
a real need for useful, constructive, cre- 
ative programs to train and equip our 
people to meet the challenges of the 
times. 

Today, I would like to pay tribute to 
efforts being made to enable our people 
to better meet the challenge; that is, 
the importance of vocational training 
and the apprenticeship programs to 
train competent craftsmen for industrial 
progress. 

Recently, I received two resolutions on 
these important topics, adopted by the 
Wisconsin State AFL-CIO conference on 
epprenticeship. To give my colleagues 
the benefit of the resolutions, I ask 
unanimous consent to have these 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objections, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Whereas the program of vocational educa- 
tion in Wisconsin has assisted in developing 
the skills of the working people of our State; 
and 

Whereas there is a continuing need for 
skilled workers who are trained through a 
sound method of apprenticeship; and 

‘Whereas the program of vocational educa- 
tion in Wisconsin has progressed through the 
use of Federal aids allotted to the State un- 
der the provisions of the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Barden Acts; and 

Whereas the further development and ex- 
pansion of these training programs is es- 
sential to our national strength and econ- 
omy: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin State AFL- 
CIO Conference on Apprenticeship assem- 
bled in Wausau, Wis., Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, January 31 and February 1, 1961, record 
its recommendation to President John F. 
Kennedy and the Congress of the United 
States to support increased Federal aids for 
vocational education; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
presented to the executive committee of the 
AFL-CIO in Wisconsin for their considera- 
tion and that a copy be sent to the Honor- 
able John F. Kennedy, President of the 
United States, the Executive Committee of 
the AFL-CIO in Washington, D.C., to all 
Wisconsin congressional representatives and 
to the Honorable Gaylord A. Nelson, Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin. 

Adopted by Wisconsin State AFL-CIO Con- 
ference on Apprencticeship, January 31 and 
February 1, 1961, Wausau, Wis. 


RESOLUTION No. 2 


Whereas labor and management have 
given of their time and effort in advancing 
the cause of the apprenticeship system for 
the purpose of training competent craftsmen 
for the industrial welfare of our Nation; and 

Whereas the future status of skilled man- 
power in the United States is dependent 
upon apprenticeship training; and 

Whereas there is a need to acquaint the 
American public with the efforts made to 
establish the philosophy of bona fide appren- 
ticeship training in order to provide the 
public with the highest possible grade of 
products and services: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, mat the Wisconsin State AFL- 
CIO Apprenticeship Conference meeting in 
Wausau, Wis., January 31 and February 1, 
1961, go on record in favor of the issuance of 
a special postage stamp in recognition of 
the efforts of both labor and,management 
so that it might serve as a reminder to the 
public of the value of the apprenticeship 
system to our national economy; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Postmaster General and the 
Senators and Congressmen from Wisconsin. 

Adopted by Wisconsin State AFL-CIO Con- 
ference on Apprenticeship, January 31, 1961, 
and February 1, 1961, Wausau, Wis. 


Problems of Parochial Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on May 
17, I included in the Recoro the first 
two articles of a series which has been 
printed in the Chicago Sun-Times re- 
garding the entire question of Roman 
Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools in this country, and in particu- 
lar, the plight of these schools in Chi- 
cago. The first two articles in this series 
appear on page A3488 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of May 17. 

I should like to include today the re- 
mainder of this series, which I am sure 
will go a long way in helping Members 
of Congress understand not only the 
contribution Catholic parochial schools 
are making toward this Nation’s educa- 
tional effort, but also the problems these 
schools experience in trying to help edu- 
cate the children of our country, 

There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion about some form of Federal as- 
sistance to these private schools, should 
Congress decide to enact Federal aid to 
public school education. 

One paragraph stands out most suc- 
cinctly in this series which I trust Mem- 
bers of Congress will consider as they 
discuss this entire subject. This para- 
graph clearly describes the contribution 
the Catholic parochial schools are mak- 
ing in one community of our country, 
namely, Chicago. It points out: 

For Chicago alone, if all the pupils in 
Catholic grade schools were transferred to 
public schools, it would cost Chicago tax- 
payers in excess of $62,500,000 a year for 
operating expenses alone—and the cost of 
new classrooms for the transferred ele- 
mentary school pupils would add a mini- 
mum of $125 million to the taxpayers’ bill. 


I think this gives us some idea of how 
vast is the contribution of these schools. 
It has been estimated that throughout 
the country the operating cost of Cath- 
olic schools totals in excess of $2 bil- 
lion annually. To those who have so 
violently opposed any constitutional as- 
sistance to these private schools, I think 
it is proper to ask if they feel the local 
communities of America could absorb 
oe = me public schools if the 

schools were to close 
in the near future. Sree 
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Mr. Speaker, the last four articles 
from the Chicago Sun-Times series fol- 
low: 

{From the Chicago Sun-Times, May 16, 1961] 
McManus Tris How CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
FARE HERE 
(By Dolores McCahill) 

Insofar as the Roman Catholic Archdiocese 
of Chicago is concerned, the battle to in- 
clude Catholic schools in Federal legislation 
assisting education is a matter of principle 
and not of immediate financial crisis. 

The Catholic schools in Cook and Lake 
Counties have problems, yes, said the Very 
Reverend Monsignor William E. McManus, 
archdiocesan schools superintendent, but 
they are not in a crisis and they are not go- 
ing out of business. 

RUMOR LAID TO REST 


He would like to lay to rest a rumor that 
the first, second, and third grades of the 
archdiocese’s parochial schools are in danger 
of being discontinued. The rumor is trace- 
able, he believes, to speeches made here in 
the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion Convention of 1960, and subsequent ad- 
dresses by Catholic educators in this asso- 
ciation and other organizations. 

“I am not ready to throw in the sponge 
on any division of Catholic education,” 
Monsignor McManus sald. “The fact is 
every appeal for funds we've made has gone 
over the top. We have the same problems 
now which we've had since Catholic schools 
were started—money, buildings, and teach- 
ers. These problems are 100 years old and 
I expect will remain with us for the next 100 

ears.” 

% Monsignor McManus said it would be an 
exaggeration to talk of a Catholic school 
“crisis” here when “our greatest asset was 
never better —that's the laity’s enthusiasm 
for Catholic education supported by ever in- 
creasing contributions.” 

The archdiocese intends “to continue all 
eight grades and to build as many high 
schools as need warrants,” he said. 

SEVENTY THOUSAND IN FIRST THREE GRADES 


The rumor that it would discontinue the 
three primary grades is completely without 
foundation, he said, since Catholic parents 
would not tolerate the emergency situation 
that would be created If Catholic parishes 
unloaded 70,000 first, second, and third grad- 
ers on the public school system in Chicago 
alone. Their sense of community n- 
sibility would not tolerate such disruption 
of the city’s school system, nor would they 
want their children to be educated under 
emergency conditions, Msgr. McManus said. 

Although the idea of structural change 
in the Catholic educational pattern is being 
much discussed on the theoretical level by 
Catholic school administrators, he knows 
of no diocese planning wholesale elimina- 
tion of grammar or high school years, he 
said. There are experiments here and there 
omitting some grades, usually the lower 
ones, he said. 

He sees the effort by Catholic leaders to 
win inclusion of their schools in any Fed- 
eral aid program Congress enacts as one 
to establish as a principle that any school 
meeting general educational standards set 
by the Government is entitled to Govern- 
ment aid, whether or not religion is part 
of the curriculum. 

“We think the Federal Government is 
on the verge of setting a policy regarding 
the future of education in this country,” 
Monsignor McManus sald. “We think that 
policy will have great influence on the des- 
tiny of both public and private schools. We 
feel very strongly that policy should include 
some kind of recognition for the role pri- 
vate schools play in American education. 

EVERY LITTLE BIT HELPS 

“We don’t have any illusions that Fed- 

eral aid, if it were granted, would solve our 
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financial difficulties. But every little bit 
still helps, and we don't want to be frozen 
out in perpetuity the way we have been 
frozen out in so many of the State consti- 
tutions. 

“The fact we are dealt with unjustly in 
Tilinols is all the more reason for us to 
object strenuously to. similar injustice on 
the part of the Federal Government,” 

The school system administered by 
the Chicago archdiocese is a massive one 
that takes in all of Cook County and a part 
of Lake County. 

In Chicago, the archdiocese operates 279 
elementary and 70 high schools. In Cook 
County outside the city, it maintains 120 
elementary and 15 high schools, In Lake 
County, it operates 27 elementary and 2 high 
schools, 

FIGURES LISTED 


There are 178,422 elementary and 47,541 
high school pupils enrolled in the archdio- 
cese schools in Chicago. The schools in 
Cook County outside the city enroll 82,936 
elementary and 11,760 high school pupils. 
The Lake County schools have 10,871 ele- 
mentary and 567 high school pupils. 

In Chicago, the archdiocese has 4,199 ele- 
mentary and 2,067 high school teachers. In 
Cook County outside the city, it has 1,915 
elementary and 520 high school teachers. In 
Lake County, it has 267 elementary and 46 
high school teachers. 

Grand totals: 426 elementary and 87 high 
schools; 272,249 elementary and 59,868 high 
school pupils; 6,381 elementary and 2,633 
high school teachers. 

By comparison within the city only, the 
Chicago public school system operates 395 
elementary and 52 high schools. It has 377,- 
687 elementary school and 104,221 high 
school pupils. They are taught by 12,938 
elementary and 4,633 high school teachers. 

(All figures are as of last March.) 

CITES EXPENSES ` 


Monsignor McManus estimated operating 
expenses for archdiocese grade schools at 
$52 million a year and for the high schools at 
about $14 million a year. 

For Chicago alone, he has estimated, if all 
the pupils in Catholic grade schools were 
transferred to public schools, it would cost 
Chicago taxpayers in excess of $62,500,000 a 
year for operating expenses alone—and the 
cost of new classrooms for the transferred 
elementary school pupils would add a mini- 
mum of $125 million to the taxpayers’ bill. 

Monsignor McManus also has estimated 
that the closing of the archdiocese’s first- 
grade classes alone would require the city 
to employ about 700 added teachers at a cost 
of about $3,500,000 a year. = 

The forms of aid which Catholic sch 
administrators could hope to obtain are cir- 
cumscribed by the first amendment to the 
Constitution—"Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.“ bY 
the interpretations which have been placed 
upon this phrase in the Supreme Court, by 
public school educators who don't want any 
diversion of funds from the public school 
system, and by a long line of spokesmen from 
Protestant and Jewish organizations, 

Catholic leaders have set forth the argu- 
ment that, since they hold as a religious 
tenet the belief that religion is or should be 
a vital part of a child's educational exper- 
lence (a viewpoint also held by clergymen 
other religious groups), their “free exercise” 
of religion is hindered to the extent that 
tax increases for public school operation 
prevent Catholic parents from making vol- 
untary contributions adequate to maintain 
their church-related schools, 

If the Government disbursed aid to re- 
ligious schools of any denomination meeting 
Government standards for education, there 
would be no establishment of any one ch 
since all would be equally eligible for ald on 
terms set by the Government, the Catholics- 
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FREEDOM TO DIFFER 


“One freedom of religion*which Catholics 
exercise,” Monsignor McManus stated, “is 
their freedom to differ with the dominant 
Secular philosophy of public schools. I can 
see where a Protestant doesn't want to pay 
taxes for the advance of Catholicism. But 
he should see that Catholics feel their free- 
dom of religion to send their children to a 
sic school is being restricted by the 

ce, 

“When taxes get to the point the Govern- 
ment practically confiscates money the fam- 
ily would budget for a Catholic school, the 
freedom to pick your school is limited. He 
is still free to send his child to a nonpublic 
School but this is like telling an unemployed 
lars he is free to work—if he can find a 

Monsignor McManus thinks an income tax 
geductibility for tuition “would help par- 
Seabed parents of high school youngsters” 

ut is actually a side Issue, since he believes 
fees paid church-related schools should be 
tax deductible “not because the schools are 
religious, but because they are nonprbũt.“ 
2 ‘The fact still remains, particularly on the 
one School level,” he said, “that hundreds 
Oa parents do not send their children to 

tholic high schools because they cannot 
afford them. 
NIGHT SCHOOL CLASSES 
3 schools of the two-county archdio- 
Currently have 59,868 students. An- 
— 19,560 Catholic teenagers attend par- 
‘schools of religion” one night a week. 
menus Catholic lenders fail to cstablish 
elr contention, what next? 
3 may not move as fast without Fed- 
ald, but we will keep moving,” the 
archdiocesan superintendent said. There is 

Problem, but it’s not a crisis. 

A WILL KEEP MOVING 

e Catholic school system as a system 
coing all righty but there are a lot of 
pent Who just can't send thelr kids to 
to Schools because of the fees we have 
8 With Federal aid in a substantial 
ount, we could reduce our charges and 
thete it possible for more ts to send 
Ware children to Catholic schools. It's the 

a 8 who have the problem. 
to 0 rag trying in the Chicago archdiocese 
Penn 000 to 7,000 classroom seats a year. 
ir Predict what the situation would be 
gets e were a depression, or if the tax bite 
trib ee big people have no money to con- 

to anything. But we have no plans, 
Or remote, for any wholesale 

change = the pattern of our N 
ever way the Government goes, we 
eyes have most of our problems of money, 
Go gs, and teachers. But the Federal 
e serving all the people and dedi- 
ing a the welfare of all children, is forg- 
3 policy and we think it should 
fe to account the existence and needs of 

Onpublic education.” 
the nancial pressures on the taxpayer and 
th untary contributor are sharpened by 

© centuries-old antagonisms between re- 
coe palaa g to give Congress a problem it 
wil. y resolve without a residue of 111 


From the Chicago Sun-Times, May 17, 1961} 
CATHOLIC School ENROLLMENT HERE 
ABOVE AVERAGE 
(By Dolores McCahill) 
ee Catholic children in the archdio- 
8 of Chicago have a better-than- average 

pportunity to attend Catholic schools. 

Pte the country, 55 percent of Catholic 
Saa en of grammar school age, just slightly 
i than half, are attending church-re- 
loten elementary schools. At the high school 
evel, Catholic high schools are able to ac- 
commodate less than half the church's teen- 
agers—48 percent. 
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People of other faiths who have heard of 
the Catholic canon law obliging parents to 
send their youngsters to a Catholic school 
whenever possible are often surprised to 
learn the church’s goal is only half-realized 
here in the United States, where the Cath- 
olle school system is further developed than 
anywhere else in the world. 

By national average, there are about as 
many Catholic children attending public 
schools as the church’s own. 


ARCHDIOCESAN FIGURES 


Here in Cook and Lake counties, the Chi- 
cago archdiocese's territory, 82 percent of the 
Catholic children of elementary school age 
are attending Catholic grammar schools, and 
18 percent are enrolled in public schools. 

Of last June's 27,660 parochial elementary 
school graduates, 19,685 were able to con- 
tinue their education at Catholic high 
schools. The other 7,975 presumably en- 
tered the public school system of Chicago 
and suburbs of Cook and Lake counties last 
September as high school freshmen. 

Only about 400 of these actually applied 
for admission at Catholic high schools and 
were turned down for lack of room. The 
other 7,500 didn't apply. Reasons are unre- 
corded but logical deductions would be lack 
of money for tuition, inability to commute 
conveniently to a Catholic high school, es- 
pecially in suburban areas, and possibly for 
some a desire to remove themselves from 
the discipline of Catholic schools. 

The Right Reverend Monsignor William E. 
McManus, archdiocesan schools superintend- 
ent, estimated a breakdown between city and 
suburban enrollment figures. “Seventy-five 
to eighty percent of our eighth-grade grad- 
uates in the city go on to Catholic high 
schools,” he said, “and only 45 to 50 percent 
in suburban areas. Three thousand more 
applied for high school last September than 
the previous year, and we took care of all 
excopt 400. 

TRANSPORTATION EXPENSE 


“In suburbs, the distance of their homes 
from the nearest Catholic high school and 
the great expense of transportation, which 
sometimes is higher than the actual tuition, 
keeps many from attending. 

Service by commercial carriers is 80 
limited in some suburban areas that if a 
student needs transportation it virtually has 
to be by chartered buses. Our students are 
eligible to ride public school buses but the 
routes eldsom coincide with the students’ 
needs.” 

Tuition fees of Catholic grade schools are 
minimal, since much of the cost Is met from 
parishioners’ church donations at Sunday 
masses. The maximum In this archdiocese 
is $5 a month—“ just 25 cents a day“ as 
Monsignor McManus notes—or $100 annually 
per family regardless of the number of chil- 
dren in school. 

WIDE TUITION RANGE 


Most high schools are operated by religious 
orders and have no parish treasury to tap, 
no Easter offering to help balance the books, 
and consequently charge a yearly tuition 
per student which ranges from $150 to 6300. 

There are a smaller number of high schools 
connected to parishes and subsidized through 
the Sunday collections. In these, tuition 
can be as low as $50 per year. 

In the great swirl of debate over Federal 
aid to education, and the claim which Catho- 
lic schools advance for recognition, Monsig- 
nor McManus asserts that it is the Catholic 
people, parents and children, who face 
financial difficulties rather than the Catholic 
educational system as an Institution. 

“Our typical high school junior or senior 
from a low-income family pays all or most 
of his tuition through earnings from part- 
time employment or summer work,“ he said. 
“Freshmen and sophomores are more of a 
burden on their parents since jobs are not 
open to them. 
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SEASONAL JOBS 


“We are worried about the tightening em- 
ployment situation. But these youngsters 
know they have to find work to get back 
to their school so they hustle for seasonal 
jobs, Christmas and summer. We think it's 
a great idea. One reason why Catholic 
youngsters appreciate the advantage of a 
Catholic education is that they are paying 
for it.” 

The general population shift to suburbia 
following World War II has given the arch- 
diocese acute problems at the high school 
level. High schools are more expensive to 
equip and to staff, and commuting difficul- 
ties discourage potential students. 

In 1952 the Chicago archdiocese departed 
from the traditional growth pattern of let- 
ting a religious order locate and finance new 
high schools as best it could. Instead a 
parish tax“ was levied for high school ex- 
pansion. 

Quotas were based on numerous factors, 
with less expected from a parish whose peo- 
ple already had contributed to the estab- 
lishment of a parish or nearby religious 
order high schools than of parishioners in 
the new residential areas where the future 
Catholic high schools would be built. 

FORTY MILLION DOLLARS COST 

From 1952 to 1958, Catholic laity through 
their parishes contributed 614 million to- 
ward the construction of high school facili- 
tles accommodating 17,000 students at a 
total cost of $40 million, Monsignor Mc- 
Manus related, The balance was either paid 
by religious orders or became outstanding 
indebtedness. A second 5-year high school 
development program is now underway. 

While the Chicago archdiocesan school 
system is able to enroll a considerable per- 
centage of the school-age children, it does 
so at the expense of preferred educational 
policy on class size. The nationwide aver- 
age class size in parochial schools is reported 
to be 35 pupils, and for the public schools 
26 pupils. 

Here “the policy is to try to keep class 
size below 50 students,” sald Monsignor Mc- 
Manus. “The average would be in the vicin- 
ity of 45.“ 

The policy was instituted by him in the 
aftermath of the disastrous fire at Our Lady 
of the Angels School, when educators shud- 
dered professionally at surveys disclosing 
class sizes of 60 and higher in some Catholic 
schools. 

CLASS SIZES CUT 

Catholic school expansion took a time out 
period here following that tragedy, with pri- 
ority going to the installation of sprinkler 
equipment and the reduction in class size at 
existing schools. 

Some additions, instead of enrolling all new 
pupils, were utilized partly by students 
transferred from the extra-large classes, so 
total enrollments did not rise as much as 
might otherwise have been the case. 

Along about this point in time, Chicago's 
new police superintendent, O. W. Wilson, 
let It be known that he took a dim view of 
bingo games, church-related or otherwise. - 

Albert Cardinal Meyer, archbishop of Chi- 
cago, then issued a statement noting that 
while the morality of gambling is viewed 


parishes of the archdiocese should obey exist- 
ing civil law on the subject. Parishes which 
had been using bingo income to help support 
their school programs had to look for in- 
creased contributions. 
TEACHER SHORTAGE 

Expansion still has not returned to its 
former rate, but the problem now is the 
difficulty of obtaining teachers. The number 
of teaching r 
sisters—is no match for the constantly in- 
creasing student enrollment. Lay teachers 
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have ceased to be an oddity in the Catholic 
school, but Monsignor McManus asks: 

“How can we compete for good teachers? 
We pay $3,500 to start in elementary schools. 
The Chicago public schools pay $5,100 for 
beginning teachers.” 

In Catholic high schools for boys the 
starting salary is $4,000, and in high schools 
for girls, $3,500, he added, 

His school system needs 400 new lay 
teachers a year, he said, either to staff newly 
bullt classrooms or replace those who quit. 
Of the 19,026 lay teachers in parish grammar 
schools, all but 25 or 30 are women so mar- 
riage and pregnancy is a rather frequent 
reason for their resignation from faculties, 
he said. His school system will be 125 class- 
rooms bigger next September, but he ex- 
pects only 15 or 20 additional nuns from 
teaching religious orders. 

MORE THAN MONEY 


The other 100 or more new classrooms will 
be looking for Catholic lay educators whose 
religious faith means more to them than 
personal financial return. The superintend- 
ent manages to find them. 

“We confess we can't give them the same 
salaries as public schools,” Monsignor Mc- 
Manus said. “But many are products of 
Catholic education. They are acquainted 
with its objectives and would like to be en- 
gaged in It. 

“Generally, a lay teacher can select her 
own school convenient to home, cutting 
down the expense and time of travel. The 
high quality of instruction and discipline 
attracts them, since it makes the Catholic 
school a pleasant and encouraging place to 
work. 

“It is harder to get teachers for grade 
than high schools because salaries are a 
little higher in high school and college grad- 
uates who can’t get public high school as- 
signments without first teaching elementary 
classes will take a position with our high 
schools, 

“The overwhelming majority of our lay 
teachers are in our schools because they 
believe deeply in the values of Catholic edu- 
cation. But we don't have as many as we 
could use.” 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, May 18, 
1961] 
How CATHOLIC SCHOOLS MEASURE Ur TO 
ACCEPTEO STANDARDS 


Just how good are parochial schools? 

They have been criticized inside the 
Roman Catholic church as well as outside. 

Non-Catholics tend to see the Catholic 
parochial school as a place of rigid disci- 
pline, whose teachers do not necessarily have 
proper educational , and which is 
strong on religion and weak in science and 
mathematics, and which has oversized 
classes to burden an already harassed 
teacher, 

Within the Catholic church, some of the 
criticisms have been equally vehement. The 
problem of excellence versus mediocrity in 
the Catholic school was discussed with some 
acrimony at the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association conventon last month. 

At least one Catholic school superintend- 
ent and one prominent layman publicly 
stated that parochial schools are not pro- 
ducing their share of American leaders and 
are not doing their job as well as they might. 

DRAGGING THER FEET 

The Reverend Thomas J. Costello, super- 
3 schools in Syracuse, N.Y., de- 

ared that “we are creeping when we should 
be striding forward. siti si 

“Education,” he continued, “has been se- 
1 trom the production of leaders to 
eadership in production. And Catholic 
education is not immune from this failing.” 


In leadership training, he added, Catholic 
schools have been “dragging their feet.” 
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And John Cogley, of the Fund for the Re- 
public and the Catholic layman’s magazine 
Commonweal, echoed his words. 

“The sorry fact,” he said, “is that up till 
now, Catholic education has not been pro- 
ducing its shares of national leaders.” 

But, Cogley added, our failures have been 
understandable and wholly forgivable. The 
task the founders of the parochial school sys- 
tem took on was so gigantic, their resources 
so slim, the venture so daring that, as Dr. 
Johnson said about the dog walking on his 
hind legs, the surprise wasn't that it was 
done badly but that it was done at all.” 


A DIFFERENT VIEW 


One of the most highly regarded Catholic 
educators, the Reverend Neil G. McCluskey, a 
Jesuit who is dean of Gonzaga University’s 
School of Education, in Spokane, Wash., sees 
the problem of excellence in parochial schools 
another way. 

“Academically,” says Father McCluskey, 
“Catholic schools stand up as well as others. 
I have found some parochial schools that I 
wouldn't recommend to anybody—and I have 
seen some public schools that I wouldn't 
either. We judge a school as a school—it has 
to be a good school before it is a good Catho- 
lic school or a good Lutheran school or a good 
public school.” 

Said the Right Reverend Monsignor Wil- 
liam E. McManus, archdiocesan schools 
superintendent in Chicago: 

“Like public schools, Catholic schools have 
their limitations and faults. But much of 
the criticism of Catholic education—particu- 
larly that of Catholics—ts exaggerated. It 
stems from impatience in not meeting the 
high ideals of Catholic education rather than 
from vulid evidence of serious failures and 
faults. 

THREE TESTS A YEAR 

“In the archdiocese of Chicago, we test our 
elementary school pupils three times a year. 
The test results conclusively prove that the 
students are doing better-than-average work 
as measured by national standards and 
norms. We rest our case on test results and 
not on superficial observations of self- 
appointed critics.” 

While standards to judge the excellence 
of private or public schools are exceedingly 
elusive, the layman is likely to turn to the 
nearest scholarship competition as a basis 
for judgment. 

Although the National Merit Scholarship 
Corp. warns that the number of merit schol- 
arships awarded to the students of a school 
should not be the criterion of the school’s 
performance, many parents (and some edu- 
cators) do just that. 

WIN THEIR SHARE 


Among this year’s 950 Merit winners, 76 
Catholics received college scholarships. This, 
according to the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, is almost the exact pro- 
portion of seniors in Catholic high schools 
to the total number of American high school 
seniors, about 8 or 9 percent, 

In honorary merit winners, where no sti- 
pend is given, Catholle seniors took 12 per- 
cent of the citations, or 17 out of 140, 

Similarly, among the 15,542 regents’ col- 
lege scholarships awarded in New York State 
this year, seniors in Catholic high schools 
took about 15 percent, or 2,347. 

But one shortcoming in parochial schools 
which Catholic educators are perfectly will- 
ing to admit ts overlarge classes, Once again, 
this has been aggravated by the violently 
rapid multiplication of students—118 per- 
cent since 1945. 

ABOVE THE AVERAGE 

The average class size in parochial schools 
today is 35—against 30 in 1945—according 
to the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. However, some classes run well over 
50. In public schools, says the U.S. Office of 
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Education, the average class size this year is 
26 and in no State does the average run 
over 30. 

In the New York archdiocese, the pa- 
rochial class size is an average 42 in elemen- 
tary school (8 grades) and 37 in high school 
(4 grades). In the public schools of New 
York City, the average class sizes are 30 in 
elementary schools (6 grades), 32 in junior 
high schools (3 grades), and 32 in academic 
and 29 in vocational high school (3 grades). 

Monsignor McManus takes issue with those 
who emphasize class size problems. 

“Class size is a factor in good education,” 
he said. “But it is greatly exaggerated. The 
important thing is to have good teachers. 
many of whom can handle a class of 45 or 50 
whereas n mediocre teacher would get now- 
where with a class of 20. 

SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

“The sisters in Catholic schools, who by 
reason of their religious life can work around 
the clock at their teaching duties, can man- 
age large classes very successfully.” 

In regard to the currently sensitive fields 
of science and mathematics, the Right 
Reverend Clarence E. Elwell, superintendent 
of schools in the diocese of Cleveland, has 
said that parochial schools “are doing less 
than an adequate job in mathematics” and 
that science is weak in the elementary 
schools, 

Commenting on the Catholic schools in 
Chicago, Monsignor McManus said: 

“At the present time in the elementary 
schools, reading, mathematics, and science 
are our strong points. 

“Our next objective is to bring up Eng- 
lish, handwriting and social studies to the 
same high level. 

NEW BOOKS USED 

“We have just introduced a completely 
revised science curriculum in the elementary 
schools that uses the very latest textbooks 
and teaching aids. We think that television 
affords great promise for even better instruc- 
tion in science, 

“On the high school level, the students 
of local Catholic high schools recently 
several top honors in a statewide science 
competition.” 

The Right Reverend John Paul Haverty, 
New York archdiocesan superintendent of 
schools, stoutly defends the overall caliber 
of his schools. 

“We have our own schools of excellence, 
comparable to the Bronx High School 
Science,” he said recently, 

In 42 of our parish schools our pupils are 
taking foreign languages in the elementary 
grades, mostly French but some Spanish. 
This, as you know, is one of the most moder? 
experiments in foreign-language instruc 
tions.” 

HONOR COURSES OFFERED 

Msgr. Haverty continued: “Four of an 
high schools are teaching Russian—to 
classes of only 15 pupillis each, A large per- 
centage of our high schools have honor 
courses or permit their students to take ad- 
vanced courses, whereby college credit can 
be obtained in high school after examina- 
tions given by the College Entrance Exuni- 
nation Board,” 

Elsewhere in the country, up-to-date 
Catholic schools are participating in other 
educational experiments. 

All 228 elementary schools in Newark, 
N. J., archdiocese began to use education® 
television last fall, adding 15 minutes 
the school day to make this possible. The 
Newark parochial elementary schools ‘ 
participating in the New York State Regents 
educational television project, which is tele- 
cast over WPIX, channel 11. 

BRIGHT PUPILS ADVANCE 


The ungraded primary system is now in 
operation in Catholic school systems in Pitts 
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burgh and in St. Louis (since 1953). Next 
fall, Kansas City, Mo., will also try the sys- 
tem, in which pupils advance by levels of 
skill and not by age or grade. 

The system, which is also being tried in 
such public schools as those of Appleton, 

ls., is designed to let the bright pupil 
advance more rapidly, while the slow learner 
can take more time. 
- To refute the charge that parochial schools 
ndulge in excessive roligious instruction, 
ens National Catholic Welfare Conference 
an that “the average parochial elementary 
2S class spends 30 minutes a day for- 
Beare studying religion. Two-and-a-half 
h s out of 25 class hours each week is 
ardly too much,” 

HEAD POPE'S PLEA 


ip the matter of teacher training, a nation- 
© movement is underway to upgrade the 
hate ne of teaching nuns so that all will 
ae chelors’ degrees before even begin- 
g to teach in elementary schools. 
the ‘Own as the Sister Formation Conference, 
na movement was started 6 years ago in 
XII ta, to a plea from the late Pope Pius 
tices or more excellence in Catholic educa- 


Sister Formation aims to have every one of 
phe future teaching sisters in 5 
et patie 5 years of religious training, 4 years 
all eee and extensive practice teaching— 
N a 5-year period — before she goes 

a teacher's desk, cooperative efforts 
DA this end nre currently underway 
Ane the 377 women’s teaching orders. 
the ae Monsignor Haverty points out that in 
local pray! York archdiocese right now no 
high 3 or layman may teach in a 
Sand oo 1 eee a master’s degree in 
pads Parochial schools haye always 
after emselves on “teaching for the here- 
ees man, 8 here.” They have also 
& open to all races and 
2 Sanda Other than Catholicism, if there 
Man 3 in God's image 
‘S and will 
share the divine life hereafter, Catholics 
rotor Hence equality of all men and the 
ngs lined preparation for a life after death 
hallmarks of Catholic education. 
— A TWOFOLD PURPOSE 
© must remember,” says the Right Rev- 
erend Carl J, Ryan, archdiocesan ati 
t of schools in Cincinnati, “that Cath- 


in the Ave Maria 
h d magazine last month, 
— They provide an education 


O will be the backbone urch 
United States, 5 ji 
school also stands for a 
3 The principle is that religion has 
ofa p education, and this in the face 
tien . Secularization of public edu- 


“So long as the Catholic 
school exists it 
= =n reminder to our fellow citizens that 
ao an approach to the problem of edu- 
on other than the purely secular system 


in which 
e of our citizens are now being 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, May 19, 1961] 
ScrRvry op CATHOLIC ScHOOLS CONSIDERED AS 
AN AID IN CORRECTING WEAKNESSES 
(By Terry Ferrer) 

New Yorx—The present and future of 
Dnt, Catholic parochial schools in the 
ted States may soon be getting the 

— Kind of sweeping evaluation as Dr. 
ames Bryant Conant, president emcritus of 
Harvard University, made of public schools. 
The Carnegie Corp. of New York, which 
Supported Conant’s reports, is considering 
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the sponsorship of a comprehensive pa- 
rochial study. 

Dr. John W. Gardner, Carnegie president, 
said this week that he had received the sug- 
gestion for Catholic study from David E. 
Wills, director of teacher education at Mar- 
quette University, a Jesuit institution in 
Milwaukee. He said the foundation is giv- 
ing serlous consideration to the proposal of 
having an educator of high caliber under- 
take such a study. The educator probably 
would not be a Catholic,.it was understood. 

CONANT NOT AVAILABLE 


Conant would not be available, as he is 
starting a study on teacher education for 
Carnegie this fall. 

In Washington, a spokesman for the Na- 
tional Catholic Education Association, said 
the association would cooperate in such a 
quality report. “We need to know much 
more about parochial education than we do 
now,” he added. 

Indeed, the lack of centralized knowledge, 
planning, and national statistics and the 
loose financial structure of parochial educa- 
tion are conceded as weaknesses by promi- 
nent Catholic educators. They have long 
been begging for internal reform and the 
breaking of old patterns. 

GRADE SCHOOL CUTBACK? 

Caught between the growing pressure for 
seats in Catholic schools and inadequate 
funds, some Catholic bishops have suggested 
cutting off elementary years, beginning with 
the first grade of Catholic education. Some 
first grades already have been dropped in 
Saginaw, Mich., Spokane, Wash. and in 
Greenhills, a suburb of Cincinnati, for 
example. 

The dropping of elementary grades was 
first proposed in 1959 by Bishop Lawrence 
J. Shehan of Bridgeport, Conn. 

Bishop Shehan suggested that Catholics 
concentrate their educational efforts on 
grades 7 through 12, when adolescents 
most need a religious atmosphere. It might 
then be possible, the bishop said to offer 
“to every child Catholic education at a cer- 
tain level.” 

Without such a cutback, “the size of our 
educational system will have to be not mere- 
ly doubled, but tripled within our next 
generation,” Bishop Shehan said. He cited 
the growing number of infant baptisms— 
1,349,240 last year. 

NO COMPLETE AGREEMENT 


The bishop's views are seconded by Father 
Neil G. Mccluskey, prominent Jesuit educa- 
tional theorlst. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt, director of the education 
department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, prefers a cut from 12 grades to 
10. 7 

But neither clergy nor hierarchy are in 
complete agreement with Bishop Shehan. 

Albert Cardinal Meyer, archbishop of Chi- 
cago, thinks “the problems certainly are not 
so new or so grave that at the present time 
we should seriously consider discontinuing 
all the lower grades of all Catholic elemen- 
tary schools. 

Msgr. Clarence E. Elwell, Catholic super- 
intendent of schools in Cleveland, also op- 
poses dropping elementary grades. He favors 
the traditional Catholic concept that it is 
better to have a nucleus of Catholics who 
have had a full 12 years of Catholic educa- 
tion rather than to give all young Catholics 
some Catholic education. 

SOME SEE RETREAT 

The Right Reverend John Paul Haverty, 
New York archdiocesan superintendent of 
schools, agrees with Monsignor Elwell that 
cutting down on Catholic school years would 
be a retreat. But the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Neil C. D'Amour of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association points out that 
the orders of teaching nuns would rather 
concentrate on the high schools, because it 
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is these years, not the elementary grades, 
that produce religious vocations—and fu- 
ture nuns. 

In addition to advocating a possible cut- 
back in the school system, there are Catholic 
critics who say that the present financing of 
parochical education is so archiac that there 
is no Catholic school system. 

“The parochial school, as an independent, 
parish-controlied and parish-financed opera- 
tion, is an anachronism,” the Jesuit Father 
McCluskey said last year. We speak loosely 
of a Catholic school system, but only a few 
dioceses approach education systematically.” 

M’CLUSKEY SUGGESTION 

Father McCluskey advocates a strong, cen- 
tralized diocesan school system, rather than 
individual parishes. In such matters as 
school construction, uniform teacher salary 
scales and curriculum planning, such cen- 
tralization would be economical and crea- 
tive of excellence, he believes. 

Father McCluskey also proposed that 
schools be financed by n diocesan school tax, 
and that all tuition be abolished. “Hence- 
forth,” he said, “let the education of the 
youngster in the rich suburban parish and 
the declining downtown parish be paid out 
of the same central fund.” 

Calling the present system of financing 
Catholic education “archaic, obsolete and 
inefficient,” Father McCluskey declared that 
“In this matter we are a good 100 years be- 
hind the public schools, whose architects 
long ago argued successfully that the burden 
of support for the commonly used public 
schools was a total community responsibil- 
ity.” 

S NO SOLUTION TO NUMBERS 

Such centralized planning and taxation 
might well save Catholic education consid- 
erable money. But it will do little to alle- 
viate the pressure of numbers, & problem 
that parochial and public schools share alike 
in this high-birth-rate period. 

If the figure of 1,349,240 Catholic babies 
baptized last year remains constant—or in- 
creases, as it probably will along with the 
total number of Catholics—it may even be 
impossible for the Catholic Church to edu- 
cate half of them in parochial schools, as it 
does today. 

And curtailing the grades of Catholic edu- 
cation would add fresh burdens to the ele- 
mentary public school system, already facing 
a boom period. 

Each of the 42,104,900 Catholics in the 
United States is already paying an estimated 
$35 a year in maintenance for 
education, whether or not he uses Catholic 
schools. He also is being asked to finance 
new buildings at the rate of $175 million 
or more a year. On top of this, he is duty- 
bound to support the public schools as well. 
The thought that some Federal money 
might ease his school obligations is ap- 
pealing. : 

Do Catholics believe that they will receive 
some Federal aid to education? Many would 
agree with Father McCluskey, who said in 
his book, “Catholic Viewpoint on Education” 
(1959): 

“An awareness Is growing that the sheer 
dimensions of the Catholic school system 
make its needs and interests more than the 
concern of the Catholic community. In its 
own time American society will translate its 
appreciation of the religious school into a 
corresponding pattern of appropriate sup- 
port. 

“To predict this Is not to imply any simple 
or overnight solution to the dual problem 
of religion in public education and public 
support for the religious school. As the 
Reverend John Courtney Murray (Jesuit 
philospher) has The solution, 
like the creation of the problem itself, will 
be the work of generatlons“.“ 
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Bean Study 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter and an arti- 
cle from the Grand Rapids Press Bureau. 
Perahps the Michigan congress who are 
requesting an appropriation of $100,000 
could save the government this money 
if they would follow the recipe of my 
constituent, Mrs. Clyde Wilbur of Alden, 
Mich. 

The letter and article follow: 

ALDEN, MICH. 


Congressman VICTOR KNOX, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Knox: I was surprised when I 
read the enclosed clipping with a request 
to spend that much money for something 
that was not needed. Well, all that is nec- 
essary is to teach people how to cook beans 
so they will be in no distress in eating them. 

Just put them on to cook and after they 
come to a boil add ginger and do not drain 
them. You will not taste the ginger but 
what a difference after eating them. For 
my size family I cook a pint of the dry 
beans, and add a good teaspoon of ginger 
so the amount of ginger will depend on 
the amount of beans you cook. Be sure 
and use enough. 

Have those in Congress that want to spend 
money to try them cooked that way and 
save the $100,000. I think our country could 
sure use it for better use. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs, CLYDE WILBUR. 


Bean Srupr Is Uncep—Srare CONGRESSMEN 
CALL ron RESEARCH 


WaASHINGTON.—The industry politely calls 
it “flatulence,” but three Michigan Con- 
gressmen minced no words in asking Con- 
gress for $100,000 for continued research to 
take the gas out of beans. 

The request was made in a hearing of a 
House Appropriations Subcommittee by 
Representatives ELFORD A. CEDERBERG, Of Bay. 
City; James G. O'Hara, of Utica, and JAMES 
Harvey, of Saginaw. 

Creperserc and O'Hara stressed the need to 
make beans more digestible so they can be 
included in the diets of older persons. 

Said Ceneazurerc, who is an Appropriations 
Committee member, “It is a rule of thumb 
in the industry that consumption of beans 
declines after persons reach the age of 40 be- 
cause of the gassiness of beans which makes 
digestion difficult. If, through research, we 
can remove this limitation on consumption 
we will be giving not only the bean industry 
but the entire economy a boost.” 

O'Hara said eliminating the gassiness 
from from beans would be reflected in 
greater prosperity for agriculture” in Mich- 
igan and all other bean-producing States. 
He emphasized that Michigan is the bean 
capital of the country and noted that his 
congressional district Is the largest bean- 
producing district in the Nation. 

Harvey told the subcommittee that lick- 
ing the bean flatulence problem would 
Perse T rrr and would be a real 

Added on 
when industry 
Representative GERALD R. Fond, Jr., of Grand 


Rapids, prominent A 
the mein ber: Ppropriations Commit- 
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Testimony supporting the bean research 
request was given by F. J. Eisengruber of 
Bay Port and Regis Daily of Greeley, Colo., 
chairman of the National Dry Bean Council, 


Was Lincoln Wrong? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled, The Bush Amendment: Was 
Lincoln Wrong?” which was published in 
the Hartford Courant of Tuesday, May 
23, 1961. ; 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 

[From the Hartford Courant, May 23, 1961] 
Tur BUSH AMENDMENT: Was LINCOLN 
WRONG? 

There are those who impatiently witness 
the race riots in Alabama, and the break- 
down of public safety, and who wonder 
whether Lincoln was wrong in not letting 
the Deep South go its own way. It has not 
only been a constant economic burden to 
the rest of the country, but its social and 
cultural Jag, particularly in this era of ex- 
panding international liberties, has made us 
vulnerable to blame for our segregation 
policies. But these people are wrong. The 
South may be our burden. But if it had 
been permitted to go its way one can only 
wonder what kind of a virulent situation we 
would have now. 

There is, however, some justification. for 
impatience, and this impatience is reflected 
in the proposed amendment by Senator 
Prescorr BusH to the school-ald bill. Sen- 
atot Bush may not expect to get his amend- 
ment adopted, and it does seem unlikely. 
But by attempting to attach a nonsegrega- 
tion rider to the school-aid bill he is at 
least pointing up the South's tragic incon- 
sistency in expecting the rest of the country 
to subsidize its outmoded and evil practices 
in education. 

This arrogance is shown, not only by the 
preferment in the school-aid bill that would 
permit grants based on the total number of 
school-age children, rather than those actu- 
ally in public school, but from the duality of 
attitude. On the one hand, in a situation 
that exists now in Montgomery and Bir- 
mingham, the Federal Government is treated 
as an interloper. On the other hand the 
Federal Government is supposed to pour its 
funds into the segregated school system of 
the South. 


As the representative of a State that has 
not only been in the forefront in furthering 
the cause of justice for the Negro, has al- 
ways paid in more than it receives from the 
Federal Government, Senator BUSH is a fit- 
ting person to offer such an amendment to 
the pending legislation, Even though there 
seems little likelihood of the amendment’s 
adoption, morally and ethically it is a sound 
proposition. The law of the land has been 
flouted and continues to be flouted by a 
hard core of resistance in a handful of States. 
While one might tolerate this as a tem 
condition that must evaporate some day, 
it is quite another thing to reward these 
intransigent States by subsidizing their seg- 
regated schools, or even by basing grants on 
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a per capita for children who are not even 
permitted to attend school. 

Federal marshals are not welcome in the 
South, but Federal money is greeted with 
open hands. 


Aspirin Limited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it oc- 
curred to me that the attached sermon 
by Rev. W. Paul Ludwig, pastor of the 
Chevy Chase Presbyterian Church, 
should receive wide circulation because 
of its treatment of our present day sit- 
uation: 

ASPIRIN LIMITED 


I Corinthians 10: 13: God is faithful who 
will not suffer you to be tempted above that 
ye are able; but will with the temptation 
make also the way of escape, that ye may be 
able to endure it. : 

Aspirin has become one of the primary 
symbols of our modern culture. We have 
carried it like a sacred charm wherever we 
go. It is silly to suffer,“ we have said. But 
when the shelf looks like a regimental pa- 
rade of empty pill bottles and we have con- 
tinued to feel that misery in our bones, then 
we have resigned from the cult of the pain- 
killers and have joined the devotees of make- 
believe. “It’s all in our mind,” we have said. 
Even if it snuffs out our life, it’s all a mis- 
take. Our affliction has no real substance. 

One can enjoy subterfuge only so long: 
then it fades into the ethereal mists from 
whence it came, The great game of pre- 
tend loses its fascination. Everybody plays 
according to his own rules and there is no 
discernible pattern to it. You can't block 
of a twitching nerve center with a cold. 
stoical stare. You can't just say “it isn't 
80. 

So we check off both sedation and make- 
believe—because now there is something 
new. Everybody is talking about it 
Everybody is writing about it. Every- 
body is preaching about it. It is a thin 
soup of psychology with a light dash of 
Christian spice. It has a shiny, big vocab- 
ulary, full of fixation, repression, frustra- 
tion, self-rejection, and insecurity. It all 
happened years ago at Aunt Mary's. You 
were only 6 years old, but you slyly drop 
a button in the chocolate cake mix. 
you have not been the same since. Neither 
has Aunt Mary. a 

But there's a great bag of pains that didn't 
start in Aunt Mary's kitchen. And there’ 
a pileup of fear that’s right up on the top of 
my mind, fear that was born only yesterday: 
or that sprang full-blown out of this morn- 
ing’s headlines. The pressure is on every 
minute. This is not a matter of unveiling 
the past. It is a question of where I sta” 
now—and what I have to stand on, 

But there is yet another way of trying 
deal with our troubles. There is the phi- 
losophy represented by a familiar motto: 
“To the stars through difficulties.” Maybe 
I shouldn't run from pain at all—maybe 
should run after it—maybe I should try to 
get hurt, so I'll know the good feeling of ® 
healed wound. There can be no argument 
about it: many of the bright constellations 
of human achievement have been hung 1 
the heavens on hooks forged out of adver- 
sity. We do not need to marshal evidence 
to that effect. It would be altogether too 
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trite to describe the tempering process of 
life's storms, when our sinews grow tough 
under the threat of annihilation. 

It is not possible for any man to trace the 
footsteps of a Cross-bound God without fac- 
ing sharply humanity's supreme argument 
for the crown of thorns. Most crowns are 
Painful. Most victory marches vibrate with 
the deep rumblings of defeat. Progress is 
costly. If we ever needed to be persuaded, 
Golgotha is the world’s most convincing 
2 to the power of sacrifice. To this 
act we can never be smugly indifferent. 

church is the custodian of the Cross 
and must never let the world take its eyes 


vary. 
But we need to show a little caution right 
re, lest when we glory in the Cross of 
t we take only sentimental notice of its 
ae When the hymn-writer sings: I take 
Ps See thy shadow for my abiding place” 
‘content to let the world go 
Py to know no gain nor loss; my sin- 
the self my only shame, my glory all, 
he Cross," we must not forget that we 
ne Omitted the best line of all: “I 
no other Sunshine than the sunshine of 
erik face.” The Cross was not all shadowy 
blurred, not by any means, Where 
3 5 t is, there is always a blazing light. He 
e constant symbol of hope. The most 
— E feature of our world is not its tragedy 
Cote ts 8833 with tragedy. Empty 
2 Sue stupid but Christless pessimism 
unering is not the only prospect for man 
Per time. It is not the only way of 
of ement, The things that drive a spike 
through our hearts are not the 
— ad that are happening but the things 
Suk or might happen. The strangling octo- 
pe ait Soin for example, is paralyz- 
devastate Need we make it even more 
only ensa by treating it as if it were the 
rr fa ve dynamism existing in the world 
lags ee about the revolution that took 
revolution gotha? What about the social 


ess? What 
revolution about the powerful industrial 


Up? It would be refreshing if we could see 


ation ha than tai prospect of total 
or our world. Our progress in 
ae housing, diet, education, communica- 
hess. our DE conditions, and social aware- 
Dasai Our will for peace and our religious 

On—these are not marginal nor unim- 


iene On the basis of the record, the 
anxiet, us not yesterday. This “age of 
deserves a better label. “The age 


E Awareness” would fit the facts: When we 
become keenly sensitive to the colossal 
Th ote, resides jointly in the hands of 
led man, rather than being totally pre- 
renner 9 power that resides in the 
B. Stewart's story of the old 
3 is disarming. When he was 
= Sa: had been in the tornado which 
feplied. oned its way through the hills, he 
right > “When the roof fell in, she fell just 
9 And when the walls caved, they only 
reek me. The hot stove set the house on 
you I got out in time, No, sir, I guess 
8 t rightly say I was in that tor- 
Som ut I was getting awful close to it.” 
fa ewhere I was reading the review of a 
Lee E don't know what book. I don't 
8 O said it. But this is the sentence 
“He 8 the book's author: 
truth of pain.” e g enduring with the 
8 is the truth of pnin? If it is not an 
m Pty aspirin bottle; if it is not a game of 
make-believe; if it is not a frantic rum- 
mone in the topsy-turvy cupboard of re- 
det yesterdays; if it is not a welcome lad- 
a to the stars; If it is not just dumb resig- 
tion to inevitable doomi—then what is 
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there about it that you could call truth; 
and what is there about it that you would 
want to have endure? 

In a photographic exhibit of the World 
Council of Churches; there was a gallery of 
suffering which I have neyer been able to 
erase from memory, I was helplessly mag- 
netized by the deep-lined face of an old 

t woman, so wrinkled and worn it 
seemed her skin had been crumpled up like 
a piece of tissue paper and then unfolded. 
Beside her pleading face was the photo of 
a boy behind the bars of a cell, with scars 
on his young-old face and red eyes which 
had been so drained of tears that he could 
weep no more. Next to him was an Indian 
village that had been laid waste by flood. 

The last scene in the group was too elo- 
quent ever to forget: It was the deep, long 
shadow of a great cathedral—just the 
shadow, showing the gray shape of the tall 
tower and clerestory wall framed on the 
ground. And in the cool refuge of that shade 
were the huddled figures of the crippled 
beggars—beaten caricatures of men, finding 
hope not, inside the church but in its unin- 
spiring shadow. Is this a parable of the 
church: that men find their salvation not 
inside but outside her walls? 

“I take, O Cross, thy shadow for my 
abiding place.“ Is that all? Just a shadow. 
Is that all the hope painstricken, tempted 
men can find in a religious faith? Men 
who lived close to Christ never thought 
that. Paul refused to play with shadows 
when there was a real cross to live by. “God 
is faithful” he cried to the Corinthians, 
“God is faithful who will not suffer you to 
be tempted beyond what is common to all 
men; but will with the temptation make 
also the way of escape, that ye may be able 
to endure.” 

God is faithful. Paul was tearing pages 
right out of his autobiography. He had 
found out a few things about God. Fierce, 
wild persistent temptation was forever tag- 
ging at his heels, But God was forever lead- 
ing him by the hand. Always there was 
the pressure of a godless society that swirled 
about him; always there was the vision of 
a Man on His Cross bidding him to stand 
fast. Always there was his heredity—his 
thorn in the flesh—his pain and his weak- 
ness and his discouragement, but always 
there was a strong divine friend standing by. 
Always there was a trap to ensnare him, but 
always there was the way of escape. 

The truth was that pain and temptation 
were as real a part of life as a man’s hands 
and feet—nothing at all make believe. No 
promise anywhere that this life would be 
painless; no promise that temptation would 
be removed. But this—this thing you could 
count on: God is falthful- If you never let 
go of Him, He'll never let go of you. For 
Ue will not suffer us to be tempted beyond 
our capacity; but will with the testing, 
which is surely now upon us, make also the 
way of escape, that we may be able to endure. 


Gagarin and God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
Hairenik Weekly published by the Hair- 
enik Association in Boston, Mass., edi- 
torlalized in its May 18 issue about the 
recent space flights by Russia and our 
country. : 
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The editorial effectively points up one 
of the great differences between our free 
society and that of the Soviet Union and 
I believe it is worthy of the attention 
of my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GAGARIN AND Gop 

With the passage of nearly 45 years of 
communism much was said and far more 
was forgotten about the existence of the 
Supreme Being in Soviet circles. The 
mounting wave of atheism had lost much 
of its initial intensity and many optimists 
began to entertain the hopeful notion that 
the Soviet people are gradually returning 
to God. 

Apparently all such notion of a religious 
relaxation in the Soviet Union must under- 
go a shocking revision. Since the orbital 
flight of the astronaut Turi Gagarin athe- 
ism seems to have received a shot in the 
arm and the fanatics of the Soviet Union 
are having a fleld day in their zeal to dem- 
onstrate to the world that God had noth- 
ing to do with Gagarin’s daring feat. 

They asked Gagarin if he carried with 
him in his flight some sort of talisman, or 
if he was not tempted to think of a supreme 
being of the universe as he hurtled through 
that vast domain all by himself. They 
asked him if his convictions about religion 
did not change in that awesome moment, 
and the Soviet hero replied: “I do not be- 
leye in God, I do not believe in talismans, 
superstitions, and such things.” 

The Soviet hero did not believe in God 
and he penetrated the cosmic space. But 
so did the American hero, Shepard, who 
believed in God. So did Shepard's parents 
and the whole American people who prayed 
for his safe return. 

The Soviet atheists took Gagarin’s feat 
as proof that God does not exist. The 
belieying world took Shepard's feat as proof 
that God does exist, neither of which is 
conclusive. But we still belleve faith in God 
will carry much farther in the long run. 

All the same, we are once more reminded 
that atheism in the Soviet Union is not 
dead, It is very much alive. 


Editorials Favor Chairman Minow of Fed- 


eral Communications Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Chairman Minow’s speech to the con- 
vention of National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters has 
prompted enthusiastic editorial response 
from all corners of the country. Two 
particularly highly respected newspapers 
have commended Chairman Minow. One 
is the Christian Science Monitor, the 
other the Washington Evening Star in a 
column by Miss Doris Fleeson. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CALG FOR IMPROVED TELEVISION—MINOW 

CALLED New Frontier’s BOLD SCOUT FOR 

Errort To END INDUSTRY STAGNATION 


A bold scout for the. New Froniter has 
broken with a thunderclap through the bar- 
riers of do-nothingness which time and offi- 
cial timidity have erected around the inde- 
pendent agencies of the Government. 

No Gunsmoke hero ever stunned his quarry 
more completely than Newton N. Minow, new 
chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission, did the TV industry at its con- 
vention here. 

Mr. Minow fired squarely into the teeth of 
2,000 broadcasters that their TV program 
output was a vast wasteland.” Before they 
could even swallow hard, he followed with a 
warning that the FCC would no longer auto- 
matically renew station licensés. 

Then he issued an invitation to the sta- 
tion operators to watch their stations’ pro- 
grams for one whole day from sign-on to 
signoff. What they would ete, he assured 
them, was violence and mediocrity, and— 
worst of all from their point of view—they 
would end up being bored. 

Today official Washington, not to men- 
tion the TV industry, is only slightly less 
interested In Mr. Minow than in the astro- 
nauts, with honors for nerve being distrib- 
uted almost evenly. Yet what Mr. Minow 
has done is only to assert that the public 
interest which justifies the granting of 
licenses for the enormously valuable air- 
Waves cannot be served without taking into 
account what the public gets, which is the 


programs. 

It was the industry’s second blow this 
week. Its own Broadcasters Association 
president, former Gov. Leroy Collins, of Flor- 
ida, told it that it was not master in its own 
house but was permitting the rating services 
to dictate its product, 

TV viewers will remember Mr. Collins as 
the handsome, soft-spoken chairman of the 
Democratic National Convention last sum- 
mer., His manner of speaking is gentler 
than the Midwest twang of Mr. Minow and 
his phrases were less barbed, but he also 
challenged them by saying: “I want your 
active support, not just your acquiescence. 
If you want someone to paddle your boat 
into stagnant pockets of still water then you 
do not want me.” 

Altogether, it has not been a good week 
for the broadcasters. They have really only 
one place left to go now besides up and that 
is the White House woodshed, into which the 
newspaper publishers and editors preceded 
them, The President, however, supports Mr. 
Minow strongly. 

Darkening suspicions about the forces 
which drove Mr. Minow and Mr. Collins into 
action can be set at rest. “Villains” are the 
young Minow and Collins children who love 
to watch TV. Their fathers have been 
watching it harder than ever under the im- 
pact of new responsibilities. 

The Minow-Collins statements also are the 
only truly logical followthrough on the TV 
scandals exposed by the Harris subcommittee 
of the House. On Mr. Minow for the Federal 
Government and Mr. Collins in his industry 
monitor job lie responsibility for a change 
for the better. If there is no Federal respon- 
sibility for insuring that, then its right to 
grant licenses ahd look into the program- 
ming is a sham, 


followed his example and reread the law 
creating them. 
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Impaovine TV’s WASTELAND 


Viewers who have read or heard the new 
Federal Communications Commission Chair- 
man’s speech exhorting broadcasters to im- 
prove TV may be inclined to think that 
everything is going to be all right now. After 
all, the FCC does have the power to grant 
and withhold licenses to operate stations, 
and Chairman Newton N, Minow says he 
intends to see that broadcasters serve the 
public’s needs as well as its whims, 

But, although it Is reassuring to hear a 
Federal regulatory agency spokesman set 
a high goal for the industry, it should not 
be forgotten: 

That Mr. Minow, while chairman, is just 
one of five FCC members, and that the ma- 
jority still charts the agency's policy. Not 
all of the other members join in Mr. Minow's 
feelings either that TV is quite the “vast 
wasteland” he describes or that the FCC 
is legally authorized to try to upgrade TV 
fare. 

The broadcasters themselves are not gen- 
erally convinced that the public desires a 
different kind of programing than is now 
offered. 

That many people both in and out of 
broadcasting genuinely feel that the FCC 
has no real legal right to influence TV pro- 
graming by direct means. Mr. Minow de- 
clares himself “unalterably opposed to goy- 
ernmental censorship.” Yet a large seg- 
ment of industry leaders firmly believes that 
the kind of regulation Mr. Minow’s speech 
envisages would amount to just that. 

Thus any viewers who feel they can sit 
back and let Mr. Minow carry the fight are 
underestimating the intensity of broad- 
caster (and perhaps congressional) feeling 
in this matter. Mr. Minow has gone way 
out on a limb, and viewers who agree with 
his position ought to give tangible support. 
Otherwise the opponents of a stronger FCC 
role in programing will have fresh grounds 
for repudiating Mr. Minow’s bold stand. 


World Food Budget Favors West 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President; the life- 
and-death struggle against communism, 
the universal need for lifting standards 
of living for humanity, these, and other 
factors, require a reevaluation of our re- 
sources to meet such challenges. 

The struggles of the future h 
variously termed: een 

A battle against totalitarianism; 

A battle for men’s minds and a need 
for reaching the millions of underprivi- 
leged, underfed people through their 
stomachs.” 

A fight against disease, 
illiteracy; = 

An effort to close the “great spread” 
between the “have's” and “have-not's,” 
in living standards. 

In dealing with these aspects of the 
challenge, unfortunately, we have not 
yet found adequate ways to utilize one 
of our most valuable resources: food. 

Today, we have billions of dollars in 
food surpluses. : 


hunger, 


May 24 


Meanwhile, hungry hands stretch out 
across the sea from people who suffer 
from malnutrition—yes, in some cases, 
even starvation. 

In a modern world, this is a lamen- 
table situation. 

True, we have expanded our food for 
peace program. Undoubtedly, this is 
serving a great need of humanity. 

Admittedly, there are serious economic 
problems involved in attempting to dis- 
tribute our surplus foodstuffs, either 
through sales or through giveaways. 

In the interest of more quickly at- 
taining our natural objectives of peace, 
of thwarting the outspreading efforts of 
communism, of attempting to help peo- 
ple to live better, however, we cannot 
is accommodate this strange para- 

ox. 

For humanitarian reasons, then, we 
as & nation can and should attempt to 
further improve ways in which our great 
agricultural food plant can serve the 
needs of humanity. 

Strategically, also, in the East-West 
struggle, food can be a vital weapon. 
Until now, regrettably, this great source 
has served too much as a handicap, 
rather than as an asset. 

The task now is to develop more effec- 
tive ways and means in which we can 
utilize this invaluable source of food for 
Serving our national interests and the 
needs of humanity. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an informative article entitled 

World Food Budget Favors West,” by 

Loren H. Osman, presenting an infor- 

mative picture of the problem of bal- 

ance of food resources. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

Wortp Foon Buparr Favors Wrest—Suarius 
CROPS OF UNTTED STATES, OTHER Free WORLD 
COUNTRIES CAN FEED THE HUNGRY IN ASIA, 
APRICA, LATIN AMERICA; COMMUNIST 
Harp Pur To FL Irs Own Nxrps 

(By Loren H. Osman) 

American farmers have another big crop 
on the way. Even with the Kennedy admin- 
istration’s new feed grains program, which 18 
taking millions of acres out of production. 
this seeming paradox still exists: 

Surpluses are worrying American tax- 
payers and politicians. 

Millions of the world's population are in- 
adequately fed. 

Where does the world stand in the outlook 
for food? Is production keeping pace with 
population? Or is the old Malthusian law. 
which says that people eventually will Di 
themselyes into starvation, gaining on us? 


FREE WORLD EDCE OVER COMMUNISTS 


The US, Agriculture Department has been 
studying the world food situation from s¢¥~ 
eral angles. The Foreign Agriculture Service 
(FAS) is interested not only in the potential 
markets for American products but in the 
application of its food for peace p £ 
which now sends U.S. food to shortage areas 
sayad 14 the rate of $2 billion he 755 
nually. e program could be step 
still further, its Director, George McGover® 
said last week. 

The United States and its allics have an 
immense advantage over the Communist bloc 
in their food position, whatever may be th 
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relative standing at the moment in outer 
space. 

Russia's recent agricultural failures have 
brought a current wave of purges of officiais 
throughout the Soviet Union. Red China's 
1961 crop expectations have been severely 
curtailed by spring drought, floods and hail 
storms, according to the official New China 
news agency, and famine threatens again. 
The 1960 crop had suffered the worst damage 
in 100 years from drought, floods and ty- 
Phoons, forcing China, ironically, to buy 
food on the free world market and to place 
huge wheat orders with Canada and Aus- 
tralia. Russia apparently has not supplied 
China with any significant help in meeting 
the food shortage. 

“SOFT” MONEY SALES 

In the U.S. view, the twin deficits of food 
and dollars must be considered together. A 
panon is not considered deficient in food if 
t has money to buy from surplus nations. 
1 Conversely, a hungry nation must be 

elped if it does not have dollars to buy. 

is the area in which Public Law 480 
AA allowing sales of surplus food to 
made on deposits of soft“ local currencies 
28 the United States. Three -fourths of the 
wan ter- Pence shipments are paid for this 
eter’ the rest by grants and voluntary agen- 


ue have been few accurate measure- 
hace of the world’s hunger problems, Data 
unavailable or unreliable in many 


However the Agriculture De 
> partment re- 
8 produced what it called the first world 
a budget, a compilation by specialists in 
ternational food and agriculture of food 
Reeds in terms of proteins and calories. 
HOW BIG DEFICITS IN WORLD FOOD? 
In sin 8 the survey showed, 
ese estimated shortages: 
1,800,000 metric tons of animal protein, in 
tone Be nonfat died milk; 400,000 metric 
Of wh Pulse (legume) protein, in terms 
eat; and 8,600,000 metric tons of calorie 
5 in terms of wheat. 
t another way, this would be 
4 equal to 
35 percent of the US. milk production, 40 
Percent of the U.S, bean and pea production, 
Hon. percent of its annual wheat produc- 
Although p 
rogress is being made, there is 
se assurance that the total food gap can be 
Oed soon, the study indicated. 
The world lits up this 
v 8p p way. In the 
Puce States, Canada. Australia, New 
nd, the Soviet Union, and eastern and 
moa Europe, national diets exceed mini- 
8 calories, proteins or both are very 
Atvion the populations of western Asia, 
C 
ca, All are less 
developed areas of the world. 
ents per capita v. in dif- 
ferent regions, depending on climate, body 
and proportion of adults to children. 
PATTERNS OF DIET 
Persons in Latin American countries, for 
instance, had requirements of 2,500 calories 
each, western Europeans needed 2,635, 
— 2.375, and the United States, 2.640. 
oe at greater are the variations in the kind 
5 America, consumption of 
and fat are very high, cereal 
ocr relatively low; the pattern is re- 
ooo n the Far Enst, Asia and Africa. Eu- 
witty. Pattern is about halfway between, but 
Sines Western Europe consuming somewhat 
Raa animal protein than eastern Europe, 
somewhat less cereal, 
te food production is expected to 
‘Suen a new high in the 1960-61 mar- 
be ng year. Per capita consumption will 
red about the same as last year and below 
© 1958-59 level, but population increases 


Toe expected to raise the total demand for 
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“World agricultural trade probably will 
increase again in 1960-61.“ said the FAS. 
Even so, exporting countries’ stocks of such 
important commodities as wheat, feed grains, 
and coffee are expected to be larger at the 
end of the season than the beginning.” 

There will be many people who need this 
surplus food, but will not have the money 
to buy it, nor will their governments. 

The world output of food was forecast at 
121 percent of the 1952-54 average, 2 per- 
cent over last year and 42 percent more than 
the 1935-39 average. The world population 
is now growing at an alltime high rate of 
1.7 percent a year, according to the Popu- 
lation Reference Bureau, and is expected 
to pass 3 billion this year. Thus the world 
food output has been keeping pace with 
population growth overall, but distribution 
is uneven. 


OUTLOOK FOR FOOD GIVEN BY AREAS 


Per capita production—the amount of food 
for each person—is gaining only in the 
United States, Canada, western Europe, west- 
ern Asia, Africa and Australia-New Zealand. 
It is expected to show little change in China, 
but decreases are in prospect for the Soviet 
Union, the Far East, Latin America and east- 
ern Europe, 

Here is the outlook, by areas: 


United States 


There was a record 1960 crop, and another 
big one expected this year. Although pro- 
duction and consumption projections de- 
pend on farm programs, economic condi- 
tions, technology, and weather, the 10 per- 
cent population increase expected by 1965 
will boost consumption domestically 10 to 
15 percent. Biggest gains will be in meats, 
poultry, fruits, and vegetables. Exports will 
be 20 percent higher by 1965. $ 

Canada 


There was a 5-percent increase in produc- 
tion in 1960, and about 2-percent increase in 
population. Per capita consumption, in cal- 
orles, expected to change little in the next 
decade. Per capita spending for food will 
increase, with more livestock products, 
frults, and vegetables uscd. 

Latin America 

Population rising 3 percent a year, with 
agricultural output not keeping up. This 
will get worse in the next few years, despite 
incentives and intensive programs, Imports 
must increase, especially in wheat and flour, 
Coffee, cacao, sugar, bananas, cotton, feed 
grains, and tobacco will continue to be ex- 
ported. 


Western Europe 
This highly industrialized area takes more 
than 40 percent of U.S. firm exports. Its 
farming is technologically advanced and out- 
put will increase faster than the population. 
However, demands also will expand with 
growth in economy. As diets are upgraded, 
wheat imports may drop, but feed grains, 
fats and olis, and meats should increase. 
Eastern Europe 
Socialization of agriculture to continue. 
Emphasis on increased livestock production, 
with a trend toward higher consumption of 
better foods. 
Soviet Union 
Drops in production of bread grains and 
cotton, but increases in feeds, Mechaniza- 
tion will help overcome losses from weather, 
such as experienced in the “New Lands” 
projects in 1960. More fertilization and ir- 
rigation to be used. Production probably 
will increase substantially in next 5 ycars. 
Mainland China 
Limited information but indications of 
shortages again in 1981. Major emphasis on 
industrial development. Livestock lags, with 
feed supplies and disease major problems. 
Far East 


Production gains expected in next decade. 
India started a new 5-year plan in April, 
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with major emphasis on agriculture and 
goals up one-third. 
West Asia 

Production up 4 percent and per capita 
production up 1 percent over previous year. 
Short-term prospects not good. Over long 
term, deficits expected in wheat, sugar and, 
as incomes increase, vegetable oils. Exports 
will continue for cotton, frults, nuts and 
tobacco. 

Africa 

Increased agricultural production expected 
in north. High Aswan dam will improve 
Egypt's situation but population will in- 
crease by several millions before that is com- 
pleted; Large potential for agricultural de- 
velopment south of the Sahara. Demand for 
wheat and flour will increase faster than 
supply, and there will be increasing short- 
ages of meat and dairy products, unless the 
tsetse fly is controlled. 


SUMMING UP SURPLUS, DEFICIT 


Summing up, in addition to the United 
States, the major surplus-producing areas of 
the world are Canada, Argentina, Australia, 
New Zealand, Burma, and Thailand, 

Together these countries have a population 
of 270 million and an annual surplus of 35 
million tons of food. The food and dollar 
deficit areas include some countries of 
Africa, Asia, the eastern Mediterranean, and 
parts of South America. They have 755 mil- 
lion persons and a food deficit of 60 million 
to 70 million tons. 

In other countries, there is a variety of 
situations. 

Cuba has a surplus of sugar but needs 
wheat and rice. The United Kingdom and 
Western Germany are deficit food producers 
but are economically well developed and able 
to buy and pay for imports, Some African 
and Latin American countries have a balance. 

The Communist bloc produces most of its 
own supplies or goes without—with such 
exceptions as China's recent wheat purchases 
from Western nations. 

What does this add up to, in terms of U.S. 
export possibilities? America had a good 
season last year, with $4.5 billion worth of 
exports. The year ending June 30 is ex- 
pected to total $4.6 billion in shipments 
abroad. 

Exports of wheat are expected to be above 
last year’s 512 million bushels, second high- 
est on record. Rice may run slightly below, 
but increased sales elsewhere will partly off- 
set the loss of market in Cuba. Exports of 
animal products will be 10 percent higher, 
with biggest increases in dried skim milk, 
hides, skins, and poultry meat. Cotton may 
be down slightly. 

- HOPEFUL FACTS 


In a review of thè food for peace effort, the 
State and Agriculture Departments point to 
these hopeful facts: 

There have been no major famines in the 
world in the last 20 years. 

Nutritional levels in underdeveloped 
countries have crept up. 

Agriculture has, on the average, kept 
abreast or ahead of population increase in 
underdeveloped areas. 


A Bill To Establish the Elmer T. Ells- 
worth National Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a bill to provide 
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for the establishment of the Elmer T. 
Ellsworth National Monument at Mech- 
anicville, N.Y. 

A monument such as this seems espe- 
cially appropriate to this brilliant young 
American who was the first Union officer 
killed in the Civil War. His sudden 
death in Alexandria, Va., on May 24, 
1861, just one century ago, is now re- 
garded as a martyrdom and his name has 
been meritorious enrolled upon the list 
of our country’s greatest patriots. 

Elmer T. Ellsworth was born on April 
11, 1837, in the village of Malta,N.Y. He 
attended the public schools at Mechanic- 
ville and after leaving school at an early 
age, he went to New York City to find 
employment. From New York, he trav- 
eled to Chicago where he became a law- 
yer’s clerk, studied law, and later became 
a partner in a patent-soliciting business. 

While practicing law in Chicago, Ells- 
worth was asked to become captain of 
the National Guard Cadets, a military 
company of volunteers who were in 
danger of disbanding due to lack of 
leadership. Elisworth’s life ambition 
was to become a military leader and he 
organized the cadets under a new title, 
“The U.S. Zouave Cadets,” which he pat- 
terned after a Berber military corps 
organized by the French in Algeria in 
1831. His aim was to induce a military 
spirit among Americans to increase the 
efficiency of the Nation’s militia. The 
exhibitions given by the Zouave Cadets 
attracted considerable attention in Chi- 
cago and they became well-known 
throughout the country while making 
exhibition tours in many large cities. 

When Ellsworth returned to Chicago 
in 1860, from an exhibition tour of east- 
ern cities, he entered the law office of 
Abraham Lincoln as a clerk and devoted 
himself principally to the presidential 
campaign of that year. He later accom- 
panied the President-elect to Washing- 
ton and at this time proposed to Presi- 
dent Lincoln the formation of a militia 
bureau, with himself as its chief. From 
this proposal, developed today's National 
Guard Bureau in the Departments of 
the Army and the Air Force. 

The Civil War broke out while Ells- 
worth was awaiting the outcome of his 
proposal for a militia bureau. He went 
to New York and immediately recruited 
a volunteer regiment of Zouaves from the 
New York City Fire Department, When 
Lincoln issued his appeal for 75,000 
troops, Ellsworth and his volunteer 
“Fire” Zouaves were ready to be sworn 
in. They arrived in Washington on 
April 29 and were quartered in the House 
of Representatives. In a ceremony at 
the east front of the Capitol on May 7, 
1861, the regiment was sworn into Fed- 
eral service and became officially known 
as the 11th New York Volunteer Infantry. 

On May 23, when Virginia cast its 
fateful vote to secede from the Union, 
it meant that Union troops were imme- 
diately to occupy Alexandria. Ellsworth 
and his “Fire” Zouaves embarked down 
the Potomac on May 24 for his rendez- 
vous with death. As his regiment landed 
they saw a large Con- 
1 a Bele on top 

e Marshal H . 
Determined to remove the flag, e 
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went to the roof of the hotel and as he 
descended the stairs with the flag in his 
arms, he was shot and killed by the 
hotel proprietor. 

His death, being the first of note to 
occur in the war, produced a profound 
sensation throughout the country. His 
body lay in state in the White House, was 
taken to New York City by special train, 
and from there escorted to Albany and 
Mechanicville, where he is now buried. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation which I 
have introduced today is not only for the 
preservation of Elmer T. Ellsworth’s 
home in Mechanicville, N. V., but to also 
memorialize the birthplace of our Na- 
tion's first Civil War casualty. 


More on Comdr. Alan B. Shepard and 
Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, not only 
was Comdr. Alan B. Shepard from New 
Hampshire, but it seems that New Eng- 
land has produced many more of the 
men directly concerned with the success 
of our first manned space shot. Since 
the vast majority of those who played a 
part in the event will never receive more 
than a great personal satisfaction and 
lasting memories, I want to recognize 
those from western Massachusetts who 
were involved. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an article from the 
Pittsfield, Mass., Berkshire Eagle, of re- 
cent date. 

Also, I draw your attention to an edi- 
torial from the Washington Evening Star 
of May 17, 1961, on a related subject— 
hazardous duty compensation for our 
astronauts. It concisely supports my bill, 
H.R. 7049, to rectify the present ironic 
provisions of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949. 

The articles follow: 

Five AREA Men Hap ACTIVE ROLE IN ADING 
ASTRONAUT 

Five Northern Berkshire men had active 
parts in the successful conclusion of Astro- 
naut Alan B. Shepard's rocket ride to the 
edge of space. 

Two were aboard the aircraft carrier U.S.. 
Lake Champlain to the deck of which heli- 
copters lowered Commander Shepard after he 
had emerged from his space capsule, and then 
the capsule itself after it had been fished 
from the sea. 

Three others aboard the destroyers in the 
Navy recovery force which was deployed 
down the flight path from Cape Canaveral, 
Fla., prepared to recover the spacecraft and 
its occupant wherever they landed. 

Aboard the U.S.S. Lake Champlain, the 
flagship of the force, when Commander 
Shepard was lowered to its deck, were Lt. 
(Jg.) Francis J. Noel III, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Noel of 62 East Avenue, this city, and Airman 
Roger R. Malloy, U.S. Navy, son of Mr. and 
Mrs, Robert W. Malloy of 125 Cole Avenue, 
Williamstown. 

Lieutenant Noel is a nuclear weapons 
officer aboard the carrier. Airman Malloy is 
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attached to one of the naval aviation flight 
squadrons aboard the vessel. 

Navy Lt. (Jg.) John W. Hinkell, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred A. Hinkell of 932 Church 
Street, was aboard the destroyer U.S.S. The 
Sullivans of which he is chief engineer; 
Walter Ostrobinski, of 88 Summer Street, 
electrician fireman and son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Ostrobinski of 88Summer Street, 
Adams, was aboard the destroyer USS. 
Wadleigh, and Ralph C. Jones, chief elec- 
trician’s mate and son of Mrs. Anna M. Jones 
of 12 Manning Street, Williamstown, was in 
the destroyer U.S. S. Rooks. 


Most HAZARDOUS or ALL 


Obviously an oversight has been responsi- 
ble for the strange anomaly which has 
threatened our astronauts with a loss of in- 
come because their jobs are not legally de- 
fined as hazardous duty. With gratifying 
alacrity, however—as soon as this ridicu- 
lous situation was explained to them by Re- 
porter William Hines of the Star—key Mem- 
bers of Congress have promised to rectify the 
matter. 

As things now stand, the seven astronauts 
qualify for from $200 to $245 a month each 
in extra pay if they can manage to sand- 
wich in a collective total of 28 hours’ fiying 
time. Thus, according to the Navy, Com- 
mander Shepard earned the munificent sum 
of $14.38 in cold cash by his historic 15-min- 
ute flight the other day in the Mercury cap- 
sule. At this rate, it would take a lot of 
missile shots to accumulate $200 a month, 
and the pressure of their duties as pioneer- 
ing spacemen has severely limited the time 
available to the astronauts for regular jet 
fiying. 

Whether these men should fly planes at all 
during this period is up to their superiors. 
But of course they should not be required 
to do so simply to maintain the moderate 
take-home pay they have receiyed in the 
past. All that is needed is a simple bill to 
designate astronaut service as the 14th 
hazardous duty ca in the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949. And no one, most 
assuredly, will appear at any hearing to chal- 
lenge this classification. 


Illinois Group Opposes Curbs on Scien- 
tists’ Use of Animals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, the Illinois 
State Academy of Science has adopted 
a resolution in opposition to various leg- 
islative proposals to place Federal re- 
strictions on the use of animals in scien- 
tific research. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 


wish to include the resolution adopted 


at a meeting of the academy in Charles- 
ton, Ill., on April 28, 1961: 
ILLINOIS STATE ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 
Urbana, IU., May 11, 1961. 
Hon, PETER F. Mack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE Mack: The attached 
resolution was approved unanimously by the 
members of the Illinois State Academy of 
Science in their meeting at Charleston, I+ 
on April 28, 1961. It is my pleasure to send 
you this copy of it. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. R. Your, Secretary. 


1961 


5. Federal Regulation of Research 
Whereas Representative MARTHA GRIFFITHS, 
of Detroit, Mich., has reintroduced a bill in 
the 87th Congress proposing that the Fed- 
eral Government police the use of animals 
in scientific research (HR. 1937); and 
Whereas Representative MorGan M. MOUL- 
DER, of Missouri, has introduced a different 
bill that would also police research (H.R. 
3556); and 
Whereas Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
of Kentucky, has been preparing a revised 
version of the bill he introduced in the 86th 
Congress: and 
ern these bilis permit an unwarranted 
Me croachment upon the research worker's 
8 in conducting his research; and 
nce implementation of these bills would 
require €xpensive, massive, and totally un- 
. regulatory machinery: and as 
eps bills would delay the testing of new 
ee and ideas, and would hinder and 
trict medical and biological research; and 
the te the administrative requirements of 
8 ills would significantly reduce the in- 
Zator's productive research time when 
ae ec are vital to our national and inter- 
Where interest; and 
Las humerous problems of interpreta- 
tion would be created by the vagueness in 
80 Ps of many of the provisions; and 
visto e bills contain no constructive pro- 
Saxo to deal with the current needs in the 
aaa of laboratory animal care, Le., to en- 
Tar me Serious research in significant ani- 
port are problems; to provide greater sup- 
of professional and technical 3 
factual eae even wider dissemination of 
port th ormatlon in the field; and to sup- 
Animas 2 improvement of existing laboratory 
faciti acilities and the construction of new 
Objective 2 Baad bills would retard the 
o: S 
tory animais: Beit umane care for labora 
ot Soio tt: That the Illinois State Academy 
expr ce, in annual convention assembled, 
its bone aon the reasons set forth above 
Senator on to H.R. 1937, and HR. 3556, to 


` 


1 3 bill, and to any similar 
that may be proposed; and be it 


Ree That we urge the Senators and 


beat ime bills in every possible way, for the 
tempts 5 Of science in its constant at- 
and to better the welfare of mankind, 
lation support nonregulatory Federal legis- 
port 3 would encourage greater sup- 
Private and Federal agencles of re- 
and training programs in laboratory 
tion of faao, Of Programs for the dissemina- 
of p actual information in the field; and 
— ma for the improvement of existing 
tion of animal facilities and the construc- 
Res new facilities; and be it again further 
send g ced, That our secretary be directed to 
Senators by of this resolution to each of the 
( Approvat Ges from Illinois. 
as moved by Dr. Kanatzar - 

onded by Dr. Kaplan, ati catied) sacia 


—— — _ 


Mrs. Shepard’s Contribution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 
Mr. WESTLAND 
dg have been written and spoken 
B. She the historic feat of Cmdr. Alan 
55 bard, Jr., the first American to 
outer space, but little recognition 
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has been given Mrs. Shepard for her 
contribution. 

I believe that a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the United Voluntary 
Services during its recent annual con- 
vention in Washington, D.C., is fitting 
recognition of the faith and courage Mrs. 
Shepard demonstrated during her long 
preparatory stage and the flight itself, 

The United Voluntary Services is an 
organization of volunteers who are dedi- 
cated to service to the hospitalized vet- 
erans, military personnel, and youth. In 
adopting its resolution it recognized that 
“They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” Mrs. Shepard certainly proves 
the point. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 
To Mrs. ALAN B. SHEPARD, Jr.: 

The United Voluntary Services, in national 
convention in Washington, D.C., wish to 
recognize and acclaim the deep courage it 
required to see a loved one take a momen- 
tous patriotic step that will go down in the 
history of all peace loving nations, 

Louise Shepard's unheralded contribution 
to her husband's feat. and her personal faith 
and courage, will serve as an Inspiration to 
all women, 

HELEN F. LENGFELD, 
National President, 
United Voluntary Services. 


It Is Not a Space Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
Americans we are all proud of the ex- 
plorations of our space program and the 
successful feat of U.S. Astronaut Com- 
mander Shepard. One of the outstand- 
ing community newspapers in my dis- 
trict, the La Grange Citizen, in the 
issue of May 11, directed its readers’ at- 
tention to one of the important aspects 
of our space program, namely the so- 
called space race with the Soviet Union. 

I believe this editorial is extremely 
sound in its analysis of that situation, 
and I insert it into the Recorp with the 
hope that it will receive careful attention 
and thought for the House Members: 
THe PUBLISHER Says—Ir Is Nor A SPACE RACE 

The pleasure and exultation of the U.S. 
man-in-space feat has been marred by the 
inclusion in every story of a statement such 
as “this puts the United States back in 
the space race,“ or “Commander Shepard's 
performance Is less than that of the Rus- 
sian who orbited the earth", or “it was 
puny compared to Yuri Gagarin’s.” 

Why this apologetic reiteration? Why this 

of an accomplishment which 
deserves all out commendation without de- 
preciation. 

The U.S. man-in-space success should be 
given its proper emphasis. And that em- 
phasis is that the people of the United 
States of America were not as eager to be 
first in space as they were to be sure that 
the first man they sent aloft would come 
back safe. 

To us, life still is a prized possession. We 
are not willing as a Nation to deliberately 
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sacrifice a man for the nebulous prize of 
public acclaim. 

The Voice of America in its broadcasts, 
the U.S. press and the press friendly to this 
country should be encouraged to point out 
that the difference between the Russian and 
the U.S. outer space programs is the dif- 
ference between the basic humanitarian con- 
cepts of the two philosophies of government. 

The individual is our main concern. Rec- 
ognition of the red emblem is the only goal 
for the Russians and their satellites. Stalin, 
Khrushchey, Castro and their ilk have no 
regard for individuals or human lives, as is 
manifested by the hundreds and thousands 
of murders they deliberately order to get 
rid of those who stand in their way. 

The world may never find out how many 
men Russia unsuccessfully shot into space, 
and up to now the world has no documented 
evidence that it has orbited one and re- 
turned him to the earth. In contrast, the 
United States let its duds perform without 
human sacrifice. And, the success was given 
worldwide exposure with irrefutable evidence 
of its accomplishment, 

Why not capitalize on these differences 
and create in the people everywhere a rec- 
ognition that the difference between demo- 
cracy as we practice it and communism is 
the difference between respect for individ- 
uals and disdain for them, 


Trade, Not Aid? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article, written by the well- 
known press writer, Victor Riesel, ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Bingham- 
ton Press. 

I think it is high time the Members 
of this House took notice of the fact that 
we are still trading quite actively with 
the enemy, in this case Fidel Castro. 


Although we are very largely respon- 
sible for Castro's rise, it would seem that 
by now he should be known for what he 
is: a Communist enemy on our very 
doorstep. Or is this another case of 
“Trade, not aid“? Methinks it is a good 
deal of both. 

(By Victor Riesel) 


The last time I spoke to Castro he was 
wild-eyed and muttering. But apparently 
he has not lost touch with the practical. 
His devotion to communism has not devel- 
oped in him a distaste for our capitalist 
dollars—and it should be known Cuba still 
is selling more than 640 million worth of 
produce a year in the United States. This 
business, though not quite as usual, ts going 
on right now, invasion or no Inyasion, in- 
sults or no insults. 

His economic chief, Che“ Guevera, needs 
these dollars to keep the island's gasping 
economy from choking to death. The So- 
viets are sending him military hardware, not 
hard rubles. The Cuban State Trust collects 
these dollars from some “Americans” through 
letters of credit placed to Cuba's accounts 
in Canadian banks. 

With these $40 million, Castro actually 
still is purchasing some vital machinery in 
the United States and vital livestock in Can- 
ada to bolster his regime—not to feed his 
people. Despite everything that Castro has 
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come to mean, some U.S. machinery is per- 
mitted him by the State Department on the 
theory that a total embargo would cause 
hardships to some international brokers. 

The American suppliers of machinery 
would lose money if they could not complete 
orders Castro and Guevera placed here over 
the last year or so- that's the theory. What 
about the “hardships” of the Cubans who 
hit the beaches for freedom? They lost more 
than money. 

Furthermore, some of the $40 million the 
Communist Cuban Government earns from 
its sales in America is paid to Canadian 
ranchers. They have been rolling their liye- 
stock south along the eastern seaboard to 
West Palm Beach. 

There, twice a week—Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days—the cattle have been shipped on the 
West India Fruit and Steamship Co. ocean 
ferries. 

The overnight ferries were shut down for 
a few days during the life of the liberty 
beachheads. But now they've resumed sup- 
plying Castro and returning with his money- 
making produce. Other Cuban cargo is 
flown in by his communized companies to 
Miami. 

Even at this minute Castro’s plantations 
are selling some $2 million worth of tobacco 
a month in the United States. This is a 
Government—well documented—figure. The 
Cubans are even selling us a synthetic fila- 
ment made by the Rayonera factory in the 
Matanzas district. Thus, the State Depart- 
ment permits this neo-Communist competi- 
tion with our own hard-hit textile industry, 
which President Kennedy is attempting to 
aid. Those people at the State Department 
should check with the White House. 

The State Department should check with 
somebody. As recently as March 10 Castro 
was permitted to buy live cattle, live hogs, 
baby chicks, and even hatching eggs from 
us. These purchases were not made for the 
benefit of the people of Cuba. 

The livestock was being used for breeding 
purposes, so Castro could equip future col- 
lective farms. If we had not been sending 
him these animal the Russians 
would have had to supply Cuba. This 
would have drained the scarce Soviet stocks, 
It would have put a heavy load on the al- 
ready overburdened Red bloc merchant fleet. 

But early in March someone told the boys 
at the State Department the facts of barn- 
yard life. Only then did the trade end. 
But if we had not permitted the Cubans 
to make money in the United States they 
never would have had enough to pay for 
the cargoes fot their Caribbean communes. 

What makes this business as usual be- 
tween Cuba and some private US. brokers 
even more galling is the fact that our mili- 
tary finds itself in an awkward position 
in Cuba. There are some dollars the Pen- 
tagon must pay Castro. We rent the Guan- 
tanamo Bay base for $150,000 a week. Also 
we pay some 3,500 Cuban workers on the 
base some $15 million a year in wages. This 
we have to do In dollars, 

But why should private US. citizens add 
to Castro's Communist exchequer? The 
anti-Communist Cubans who fought Soviet 
tanks on the beaches can tell you that lib- 
erty is dearer than money. 


The Blackmailer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
brazen ‘blackmail by Cuban Dictator 
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Castro in offering to release 1,200 cap- 
tives in return for bulldozers has to be 
clearly understood for all the implica- 
tions that could stem from this situation. 

It is logical to assume that if the first 
blackmail attempt is successful, others 
will continue, and in each we will re- 
ceive less and be giving more. I would 
feel that the Members of the House in 
supporting the Selden resolution last 
week most certainly in principle would 
oppose this Castro offer. 

I have been disturbed by the misguided 
Americans, many of them bearing names 
of great fame or notoriety, depending on 
public opinion, who are committed to 
raising the funds necessary to arrange 
this trade. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come not 
to bargain with Castro, but to press for- 
ward aggressively with firmness on all 
fronts to free the Cuban people from 
their horrible fate. We must reappraise 
all the aspects of the problem posed by 
this blackmail attempt, and I feel that 
the editorial in the Chicago Tribune 
yesterday, May 23, entitled “The Black- 
mailer,” concisely and vigorously pre- 
sents the whole picture in a most un- 
derstandable light. 

The editorial follows: 

THE BLACKMAILER 

The awful Castro, with a sense of imagi- 
nation never displayed in Washington, un- 
loaded a delegation of 10 prisoners from the 
recent abortive invasion in Miami Saturday. 
He sent them here by air to appeal for sup- 
port of his offer to release 1,200 invasion 
captives in return for 500 bulldozers needed 
to clear land for agriculture. 

The Kennedy administration, already suf- 
ficiently embarrassed by the American di- 
rected fiasco at the Bay of Pigs, was obliged 
to hold still and permit the return of the 
Cubans it had sent on an errant mission. A 
committee of do-gooders, including Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Milton Eisenhower, and Walter 
Reuther, promptly sprang into being to en- 
courage the Castro blackmail. 

Well, we suppose that, inasmuch as the 
Kennedy administration got the invaders 
into their pickle, it owes them some exer- 
tions to spare their lives. But we don't 
think the cost of the bulldozers, if the trade 
is consummated, should be borne by the 
public through subscription or the taxpay- 
ers through appropriation. Properly, it 
might be met out of the Kennedy family 
fortune. t 


Capitalism Continues To Beil Out 
Socialist Failures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OFP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, we 
are being told that poverty and com- 
munism go hand in hand and that we 
must continue to shovel our foreign aid 
funds to impoverished countries to pre- 
vent their overthrow by Communist 
infiltrators. 

In the countries that have gone be- 
hind the Iron Curtain the rate of com- 
munism has been higher in industrial 
areas. Communists in the field of arts, 
science and elsewhere are anything but 
impoverished. 
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Oddly enough the Communist move- 
ment in this country has been financed 
by those who have obtained their gains 
through our free enterprise system. 

Mr. Henry Hazlitt ably sheds light on 
this Communist-and-poverty thesis in 
the current issue of Newsweek. His 
column follows: 

How To CURE Poverty 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The real issue In the Western Hemisphere, 
according to Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 18 
the battle against poverty. Foreign ald, he 
Keeps repeating, must be concerned with 
“social” as well as economic“ objectives; it 
must not perpetuate the gap between the 
rich and the poor. 

Is the battle against poverty the real issue? 
Is it the problem with which Americans 
think their Secretary of State should be pri- 
marily charged? Or isn't that problem really 
the battle against Communist subversion 
and aggression? 

The problem of poverty has existed from 
time immemortal. It is as old as man. Since 
the birth of capitalism the Industrial Rev- 
olution—tremendous strides have been made 
toward its solution. But the problem of 
Communist subversion and aggression is pe- 
cullarly the problem of our time, of our 
decade, of 1961. It is this that Americans 
are worrled about. They are a generous peo- 
ple and would like to see other people better 
off. They have in fact done more in this 
direction than any other people in history. 
But the poverty in India, or the gap between 
the rich and the poor in Brazil, is not what 
keeps them awake nights. 

Secretary Rusk seems to think that pov- 
erty is the primary cause of communism, 
and that an increase in incomes would be 
the primary cure. Experience and statistics 
do not bear him out. In Italy and in a score 
of other countries, communism is nearly al- 
Ways found to be higher in the richer in- 
dustrial districts than in the poorer agricul- 
tural sections. Communism has been grow- 
ing while world income has been growing. 
The Broadway and Hollywood Communists 
also spoil the Secretary's thesis. 

NOT BY GIVEAWAY 


One of the things we have been told for 
years by the advocates of foreign aid is that 
the world cannot exist half rich and half 
Poor. It has in fact so existed for centuries- 
Of course poor nations do not buy much 
from us nor sell much to us. But neither do 
they threaten us militarily. It is nations 
well of enough to embark on huge arma- 
ment programs, like Nazi Germany, prewar 
Japan, and Communist Russia, that can do 
that. The latter can also subsidize aggres- 
sion against us in the poorer countries. 

Of course it is always desirable to reduce 
poverty, where and to the extent that we 
can, But what is the method or system most 
likely to do that? It is precisely here that 
Secretary Rusk and the advocates of bigger 
and longer term foreign aid are most wrong 
in their implications. For they assume that 
the way to cure foreign poverty is by gov- 
ernment-to-government giveaway programs: 
by state projects, state spending, state plan- 
ning. In a word, by socialism. 

BRAZIL AND INDIA 


This is made clear not only In their gen- 
eralities but in thelr specific programs. A 
$2 billion “international financial rescue 
package" is being prepared for Brazil, with 
smaller packages to bolster the economies of 
venezuela and Boliyia, But the difficulties 
of these countries are of their own making: 
They are the result of their inflationism, 5°° 
cialism, Brasflias and other grandiose state- 
Planned projects. Now that they have run 
out of their own money, the United States 
is offering Latin American governments = 
$600 million “social development fund“ for 
more of the same. Our planners are ext 
Planning to lend India 81 billion in the n 
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2 years to meet the foreign-exchange re- 
Quirements of India's third 5-year plan, and 
to help India build a nuclear powerplant 
and a Government steel mill. India having 
borrowed and spent itself to the brink of 
bankruptcy, it is considered our duty to for- 
get all about our own balance-of-payments 
Problem and rush to the rescue of Indian 
socialism, 
1 the Kennedy administration is right in 
inking that foreign poverty is the real 
Problem, it has chosen precisely the wrong 
Way to solve it. The problem of poverty can- 
not be solved by communism, socialism, or 
State planning, but by capitalism—by the 
System of freedom of private property, pri- 
vate enterprise, and free markets. But few 
of our officials, despite occasional lip service, 
thee to have any real faith in the system 
8 has made it possible for us to keep 
iling out the socialist failures. 


Farley Says Latin America Fears Its 
Own Castros 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Bray KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
oe e to extend my remarks in the REC- 
8 I include the following article which 
Bae in the May 1 issue of the 
= and County Journal-News: 
ARLEY Says Laris AmrRica Frans ITS OWN 
cs Castros 
authori o ames A. Farley, recognized 
loed re ty on gaging public opinion, said 
Crater of Latin America are strongly anti- 
ata and the United States would be wise 
Fare na up its good neighbor policy. 
conten y recently toured South America and 
So erred With Presidents, Foreign Ministers, 
oloa 25 government officials. Some were 
8 ends from the days Farley was in 
1 1 D. Roosevelt Cabinet. 
Slane the leaders down there very 
nan 7 toward President Kennedy,“ he said 
tists terview with United Press Interna- 
. Their attitude toward the admin- 
ithe n in Washington is better today than 
ee been for many years. 
stron, e leaders of Latin America 
= Noten anti-Castro. They know there is 
aie ae esa Castro in every country so they 
‘ede ermined to contain the present Cuban 
The former Postmaster General and 
politi- 
Ta adviser to F DR. said there “is no doubt 
wh mind there will be no further goofing 
H, oe Fidel Castro,” but he added: 
the fon can't invade Cuba with the size of 
a as they tried to do it with.” 
ana d all Latin-American countries need 
States 1 financial help from the United 
eee e said, “You can't write a strict 
Sain or set a hard and fast rule” for pro- 
“ng assistance. 
8 they really need is help in develop- 
Neca elr economy,“ he continued. They 
ee more water power, better roads and 
lurtrabin tation facilities. Their lands need 
ti gation. And, they desire improved educa- 
onal facilities and technical help.” 
ante said officials of the Latin Govern- 
added are “extremely anti-communistic,” but 
rea he saw evidence of Communist activi- 
87 in areas where the economy is low.” 
un e ee the leaders very pleased with 
5 — ection of President Kennedy,” he con- 
h + “They feel that in Kennedy they 
Ave a friend who will help.” 


are 
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Farley suggested more frequent visits to 
South American countries by top U.S. ofl- 
cials, He noted that Roosevelt and former 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull personally 
took n hand in furthering the “good neigh- 
bor” approach. 

“A visit by President Kennedy would do 
much,” Farley said. 

Farley talked with officials in Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, Chile, Peru and Uruguay. He also 
visited Panama. 


Stop Appeasing the Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
sobering editorial by David Lawrence, in 
the May 29 issue of the U.S. News & 
World Report, is must reading for all 
America. Isit not about time we stopped 
appeasing the Communists, not only 
abroad but also here in the United States? 

KOWTOWING TO KHRUSHCHEV 
(By David Lawrence) 

President Kennedy has disheartened mil- 
lions of Americans by his willingness to sit 
down with Nikita Khrushchey—the man who 
insulted the preceding President of the 
United States. 

Mr. Kennedy said during the last campaign 
that he was willing to express regrets to the 
Soviet Government because of the U-2 in- 
cident. This was widely interpreted at the 
time to mean that he was ready to apologize 
even though this might make it appear he 
was repudiating an act of military necessity— 
protection of the American people against 
surprise attack. 

Mr. Kennedy also said—as he was trying 
to get the yotes of his countrymen—that he 
didn’t think summit conferences should be 
held with the Soviet Premier unless there 
had first been preparations at the diplomatic 
level indicating some area of agreement. 

There has been no such agreement. In- 
stead, the situation between the East and 
West has since worsened. 

What possible good then can come from 
kowtowing to Khrushchev? The same old 
argument is made that it will clear the air 
and that we shall know where we stand. 

On May 30, 1955, on this page this writer 
said: 

“Those in Government, here and abroad 
who know the Inside story of all the futile 
efforts thus far to obtain from Moscow, 
through the customary diplomatic channels, 
some evidence of a sincere desire to negotiate 
peace must have a troubled conscience as 
they accept the enemy's propaganda trick— 
a spectacular meeting with Bulganin (at the 
summit)—and arouse false hopes everywhere 
ubout the prospects for peace. * * * 

“A third world war must be avoided if it 
is humanly possible to do so, because the de- 
struction of cities by atomic weapons is too 
horrible to contemplate, But it is precisely 
because a policy of weakness and craven sur- 
render of basic principles invites attack that 
those who are crying for peace at any price 
can turn out to be the very ones who bring 
on a terrible war.. 

“Whence comes this strange delusion that 
by a four-power conference good faith can 
be established where there has been none be- 
fore? And when will we learn to take our 
stand on principle and adhere steadfastly 
to it no matter what the sacrifice? For there 
is only one way to deter any enemy govern- 
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ment from aggression, and that is to per- 
suade the people behind it that their rulers 
are endangering their lives—and, if this falls, 
then to make sure our force is adequate to 
defend ourselves against any attack that may 
come. * * s 

“Governments that wish to preserve free- 
dom must steer by the compass of basic 
principle. They cannot surrender to the 
whims of experiency now without risking the 
surrender of their liberties later on.” 

Commenting on the summit conference 
idea 6 years ago, on May 5, 1955, the writer 
said on this page: 

“The people of Soviet Russia and of China 
want freedom just as we do. We must not 
tighten the hold of their oppressors on them. 
We must open the way for their liberation 
by refusing to deal with gangster govern- 
ments, For those governments constantly 
threaten the peace of the world, and there 
can be no safety for anybody as long as they 
remain in power. 

There is but one way to force the dis- 
integration of the Communist empire. It is 
by forgetting four-power conferences and 
imposing a complete quarantine on the Com- 
munist regimes. This means extermination 
of thelr agents and conspirators from all 
free countries, 

“These enemies must be driven from 
within our gates. It makes no sense to en- 
deavor to negotiate with the master minds 
of world conspiracy,” 

In the past several months, the Soviet 
Government has vigorously waged a cold war 
everywhere. 

Khrushchev has refused to cooperate with 
the United Nations in the Congo. 

Khrushchev has tried to wreck the United 
Nations by seeking to dissolve the office of 
Secretary General. 

Khrushchev has virtually taken over the 
Castro Government in Cuba, just 90 miles 
from our shores. 

Why then does the President of the 
United States feel that he must go to Europe 
to see Khrushchev and thereby give the 
world the impression that he is kowtowing 
to him? 

Why should our Government place cre- 
dence in the word of a Communist ruler 
who has broken faith on every occasion—a 
tyrant who ordered the brutal murder of the 
people of Hungary and who today is con- 
niving in Laos and in South Vietnam to 
undermine the forces of the free world? 

It is pertinent to recall the words of 
George Santayana, the famous philosopher, 
who wrote: 

“Those who refuse to learn from history 
are condemned to repeat it.” 

Once it was the arrogant Kaiser Wilhelm. 
Appeasement failed, and then came World 
War I. 

Next It was the insane Hitler. Appease- 
ment failed, and then came World War II. 

Will the intransigent Nikita Khrushchev 
now misconstrue our continued submissive- 
ness and thereby bring on world war III? 


Depressed Areas Law Loosens Purse 
Strings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Congress passed and the Presi- 
dent signed a depressed areas bill. I 
should like to remind my colleagues that 
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parts of my district are termed so-called 
depressed areas, at least when the log- 
gers, fishermen and harvesters are not 
working because of the seasonal aspect 
of their vocations. 

On May 18, 1961, the Everett (Wash.) 
Daily Herald editorialized on this 
depressed areas legislation in a thought- 
provoking manner. It points out there 
is the possibility that money dished out 
to “depressed areas” will sweeten some 
voters in certain areas in time for the 
next congressional elections. 

Also, Mr, Speaker, the editorial speaks 
of how the Congress again has relin- 
quished more of its power over the pub- 
lic purse through the back-door spend- 
ing provisions of this legislation. I agree 
with the Daily Herald, and under leave 
to extend my remarks I include the edi- 
torial in the Recorp as follows: 

DEPRESSED AREAS MEASURE SPENDS PUBLIC'S 
MONEY 

President Kennedy’s measure to dish out 
$451 million in the next 4 years to depressed 
areas should rightfully be tabbed as a polit- 
ical victory for the administration. It got 
the Democratic gravy train on the road and 
it will sweeten some voters in certain places 
in time for the next congressional elections. 

It could assist President Kennedy in areas 
that count at the voting polls 4 years from 
now. 

Try as we did we could find nothing that 
would assure us that these handouts will 
accomplish much, if anything, in placing 
chronically depressed areas back on the right 
side of the economic highway or even make a 
little dent in unemployment. 

Therefore we believe we have a valid doubt 
as to the worthwhileness of the measure. 

The taxpayers merely lost another round 
to the spenders. In this instance the Con- 
gress let them down. 

Three hundred million dollars of the 6451 
million will be spent with congressional re- 
view, without congressional authorization of 
specific outlays, The spenders will merely 
receive the money upon demand from the 
Treasury. The Treasury then will proceed to 
borrow sufficient cash to cover. Thus we 
have additions to debt and deficit. 

Thus we have chronicled a bad feature of 
the act. 

Congress again relinquished its power of 
the purse as it has done in so many other 
instances. We remember the day when this 
power was zealously guarded. It enabled the 
Congress to place a brake on spending and 
to counter inflationary tendencies originat- 
ing within the Federal structure. 

But as we said, the measure is purely 
political. The objective being to gain votes 
through liberal use of your money. Neither 
the Government nor the people of this coun- 
try should permit the spending of millions 
whether with or without some check on the 
purse strings. 


What Is U.S. Will Power? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 
or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. S 
leave to extend my e ire 


ORD, I submit the following penet: 
editorial from an outstanding 5 
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the Woburn Times, published in the Fifth 
District of Massachusetts, which I have 
the honor to represent: 
[From the Woburn (Mass.) Daily Times, May 
19, 1961} 
Waar Is U.S. WILL Powrr? 

What can be certain that the United States 
has the military power to stand up to any 
threat Premier Nikita Khrushchey poses. 

But the big question in our minds, and 
in Khrushchey's mind is: Have the people 
in the United States the will power to use 
their military power?“ 

A defeatist slogan is sweeping England. 
“Better Red than dead,” it goes. “Commu- 
nism is bad, but it is not as much evil as 
death.“ 

Rather than have a showdown fight of 
nuclear proportions with the Soviet bloc, 
it is a far better thing, so these pacifistic- 
neutralists say, to allow the Communists to 
roam at will over the world and test the 
inevitability of their philosophy * * * which 
is: Come what may, communism will con- 
quer all some day. 

Putting our current use of will power to 
the test, we have these indications: 

If Castro is not dealt with, and soon, com- 
munism will make rapid strides in this 
hemisphere, Latin America is offering little 
help in curbing Castro. A large batch of 
U.S. professors tells us that we should stay 
out of Cuba. Most Americans would use 
force to defend the Guantanamo Bay Nayal 
Base, but less than 50 percent want any part 
of an Invasion of Cuba. 

Laos is lost to us. We would like to see 
the rest of Southeast Asia saved from com- 
munism. We will make the sacrifices to 
send economic and military help, but we 
want none of our soldiers over there. 

Then comes the test of our willpower 
on Berlin, Nikita Khrushchey says that all 
time limits have expired“ for a settlement 
of the Berlin and German questions. 

Secretary of State Rusk says we will not 
retreat from our position that West Berlin 
remain free, a part of West Germany. On 
the surface, the words mean that we will 
fight the East Germans and the Soviet 
Union, too, if they try to take over West 
Berlin. But we told the world there would 
be no retreat in Laos, and now we are in 
Geneva trying to make a deal on that lost- 
to-the-West nation. 

If the pattern of U.S, action in regard to 
Cuba obtains for Berlin, then we will start 
too late to defend Berlin and new com- 
promises will have to be accepted. 

Are we going to force Russia to accept a 
plebiscite or the unification or division of 
Germany? 

Are we going to defend West Berlin as 
we have promised? 

Or are we going to pass off our losses in 
the recurrent crises, with the cheap, myopic 
cowardice expressed in the daily more popu- 
lar symbol of human decadence: “Better 
Red than dead?” 


Montgomery and the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert into the Recorp an editorial in this 
morning's Wall Street Journal which, in 
a clear, concise manner, brings to our 
attention one thought that should be 
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kept in mind as we pass judgment upon 
the recent unfortunate disorders in 
Montgomery, Ala.: 

MONTGOMERY AND THE WORLD 


There is, surely, plenty of blame to go 
around for the Montgomery racial disorders. 
But we should Uke to enter a dissent to the 
increasingly prevalent notion that the United 
States as a whole deserves all this criticism, 
at home and abroad, for mismanaging its 
racial problems. 

In this particular case the trouble was de- 
liberately provoked. The so-called freedom 
riders went looking for trouble, in one of 
the most likely parts of the South, and they 
found it, The local and State authorities 
failed, in the beginning at least, in their 
duties to prevent violence and maintain law 
and order. 

That was said to require Federal inter- 
vention, and perhaps it did. But the present 
administration sometimes seems almost as 
zealous in this matter as some of the agi- 
tators. It scems to belleve that by fast, firm 
action it can clear up this whole question 
of segregation in the near future. 

If that Is indeed the view at the Justice 
Department, we fear it is an illusion. The 
Supreme Court school decision of 1954, what- 
ever one may think of it otherwise, undertook 
to upset a social pattern of long duration. 
The consequences have been coming ever 
since, and the only sure thing is that the 
troubles will keep co A 

But all that does not, in our opinion, prop- 
erly make the United States an object of 
Scorn in its own eyes and the world's. We 
are dealing here with a collision of cultures, 
with elemental emotions, instincts, and atti- 
tudes which cannot be waved away with 
court orders or U.S. marshals or promptly 
Solved in any simple fashion. And we would 
just like to know what society, ever, faced 
with such a problem, has dealt with it any 
better or nearly as well. 

Let's consider a few cases in the world to- 
day—not to justify the United States by 
pointing a finger at others, but simply to 
keep this complex matter in some kind of 
perspective, 

There are, for instance, the emerging na- 
tions of Africa, so perturbed about America's 
race problems. Yet they themselves exhibit 
raclam in reverse. Native politicians in 
Kenya, heading toward independence, want 
to drive out or submerge the whites and 
Asians who built the place for them. That 
is perhaps their business, but it hardly sug- 
gests they have found the secret of a har- 
monlous multiracial society. 

Throughout the vast backward areas of 
the nonwhite world, in fact, prejudice, dis- 
crimination, segregation are the custom. 
It's hard to think of a more thoroughly seg- 
regated sctup than India’s caste system. 

Then there is the sanctimonious Soviet 
Union; to be sure, it does not have a Negro 
Problem, but it holds many Aslaties, among 
others, in thrall and follows a quasi-official 
Policy of anti-Semitism. 

Even the civilized nations across the At- 
lantle are not successful at coping with the 
race problem when the problem 
it has in Britain. For most of them, of 
course, the problem has not arisen in any 
important degree, and therefore it is all the 
easier to deliver lectures on inequality in the 
United States, 

The truth is that progress toward equality 
under the law before as well as after 
1954—is one of the more remarkable 
achievements of America, in view of its 
singularly dificult situation in this respect- 
Today compromises on the schools are tak- 
ing shape in many areas of the South, 
Long and involved litigation, which itself 
dissipates passions, frequently results in a 
measure of desegregation not satisfactory 
either side, but not intolerable either: 
Where there is any community will to ac- 
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cept change, the Federal courts have gen- 
erally been understanding. 

None of this excuses the mess in Mont- 
gSomery; it does not mean all Americans are 
Boing to love each other any time soon. 
But the broad record of progress ought to 
be remembered once in a while in the midst 
of all the talk of the damage we are causing 
ourselves and our image abroad. 


Ill-Conceived Flight of Fancy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


8 FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
wide Demoerat of St. Louis, printed 
. Breat clarity Tuesday, May 16, the 
10 ee involved in the President's 
„5 meeting with Mr. Khru- 
ten ey. This analysis deserves the at- 

tion of all Americans, particularly 


ae highly placed in the administra- 


ILL-Concrtven FLIGHT or FANCY 


er ordinary circumstances, it is always a 

di thing if two people who have widely 

Vergent points of view sit down to discuss 
possible, reconcile their differences. 


throughout its history good 
„it would make 
Sense for President Kennedy and Chairman 
to have a meeting. There are 
In life which two reasonable peo- 
cannot achieve if they share a common 
Unfortunate) 
y. the United States and Rus- 
Sia, Paes talking of peace, simply are not 
of same language The Russians’ idea 
SS ao entirely different than the dream 
— good Americans have for this ut- 
aspiration of any civilized people. 
Nee Russia is absolute slavery, and com- 
Una Pitulation on their own terms. 
eens acl these circumstances, Mr. Eennedy's 
but in > to Mr. Khrushchev bode nothing 
the p Or the world situation, considcring 
A resent state of global affairs. 
son on n Statesmen from President Wil- 
di R ave, without exception, suffered 
15 disaster when they attempted to 
This w. Personal diplomacy. 
Won the as true in 1919, when America had 
teat war for the allies. 
Po far more true at Tehran, Yalta, and 
the closing days of the victory 
“te strength had achieved in 


all these instances, Ameri 
n R erica was 
“Fresnting from a position of strength, 
with rufen wer personal diplomacy 
miliation chey—culminating in the hu- 
ah nin Paris just a year ago this week 


ey 
Cae May, the United States was nego- 
& from strength. 
Oday, quite to the con 
0 trary, following 
a Msaster in Cuba and the unfolding 
— the superior achive- 
ce, and the deterio- 
Stata —— in other ‘areas—the United 
th not negotiating from strength, but 
this Nati, Sreatest Position of weakness in 
Ation’s recent history. 
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Under these circumstances, it is absolutely 
inconceivable that any good can come out 
of such a meeting. Conversely, enormous 
harm to an already devastatingly bad inter- 
national picture could come of it, if Khru- 
shchey inflicts on Kennedy the same abuse 
he poured on Dwight Eisenhower's head a 
year ago. 

It must be borne in mind, too, that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was a man with tremendous 
international prestige because of his repu- 
tation as the architect of victory in Europe 
in World War Ii—whereas Mr. Kennedy's 
international prestige, at the moment, is 
considerably less than zero, 

If Khrushchev had any idea that he might 
want to tranamit to the United States, which 
could pave the way for a just and lasting 
peace, he has a full diplomatic representa- 
tion through his ambassadors and ministers 
in Washington. 

He has another diplomatic staff at the 
United Nations, and he has representatives 
presently throwing roadblocks in the path 
of progress in both the nuclear talks in 
Geneva and the discussions on Laos in the 
same city. 

An added cause of concern to the Ameri- 
can people is the impulsive way in which 
Mr. Kennedy has conducted foreign affairs 
in his unhappy 4 months in office, marked 
as they have been by a complete lack of 
planning, preparation and follow-through. 

If Mr. Kennedy is going off on another 
ill-conceived flight of fancy similar to the 
abortive invasion of Cuba, the results for 
this Nation could be even more calamitous 
than that miserable nightmare. 

All in all, there is nothing to be gaincd by 
a personal meeting which could not be 
achieved through normal diplomatic chan- 
nels. On the other hand, there are exceed- 
ingly grave risks to our already badly dam- 
aged stature in today’s world picture. 

Mr. Kennedy’s brash impulsiveness, which 
may charm television audiences, presents an 
extreme liability in the precarious balance 
of today. Look out for the trap, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 


Good Old Days in Brooklyn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us talk about the weather, but nobody 
does anything about it. In the same 
manner, many of us talk about the “good 
old days,” but nobody ever does anything 
to bring them back—that is nobody, ex- 
cept good old Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Here we are discussing today such 
matters as aircraft missiles and appro- 
priations for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration to launch 
more and newer satellites into space, 
men in space, trips to the moon, which 
only a few short years ago seemed fan- 
tastic and almost impossible. N 

But in Brooklyn today they are turn- 
ing the clock back to the good old days, 
the days of bustles and bows, the Key- 
stone cops, and the horse-drawn trolley 
car. That “garden spot of the world” 
known as Greenpoint, located in my con- 
gressional district in Brooklyn, is today 
beginning its annual celebration of the 
good old days in an effort to recapture 
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some of the spirit and the gayety of those 
carefree days of our grandfathers. and 
grandmothers. 

On Greenpoint's streets, beginning at 
7 o'clock this evening, the folks will be 
wearing the fashions of yesteryear. The 
stores will be decorated to look like the 


,oldtime stores. A cavalcade will make 


its way through the streets. A barber- 
shop quartet will sing such delightful 
favorites from grandpa’s hit parade as 
“Sweet Adeline,” “Genevieve,” and “I'll 
Take You Home Again, Kathleen.” Of 
course, Miss America of 1895 will be 
there. There will be free rides on the 
pony-drawn Toonerville Trolley. There 
will also be clowns galore, horseless car- 
riages, and prizes for novel ideas to bring 
back the old days. 

Mr. Speaker, I am torn betwixt and 
between. I know I should be in Brook- 
lyn today with my constituents, reliving 
the good old days and partaking of all 
the fun and excitement. But duty calls 
in Washington and I must help “mind 
the store” here in these crucial days, So 
while my heart is in Brooklyn, my place 
is here. We may not be able to bring 
back the good old days for good, but if 
we succeed in achieving true peace for 
the world, perhaps future generations 
will someday think of our days, too, as 
the good old days. _ 


To Gale H. Wilcox, for Heroism Far 
Above the Call of Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, “A greater 
gift hath no man than to lay down his 
life for a friend.” Gale H. Wilcox, dis- 
trict park ranger in the Grand Teton 
National Park who had served his Nation 
for nearly 25 years, was given the De- 
partment of the Interior’s Valor Award, 
posthumously, for sacrificing his life to 
Save another’s. At the 25th Honor 
Award Convocation, his widow received 
the Department's recognition, reserved 
for employees who demonstrate unusual 
courage involving a high degree of per- 
sonal risk in the face of danger, whether 
or not it be in the line of duty. Also, 
recently, the Carnegie Hero Fund Com- 
mission presented him, posthumously, its 
bronze medal for heroism. 

Under any circumstances and at any 
time a human being makes this sacri- 
fice, it is worthy of continuing commen- 
dation and public notice. Therefore, 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the ci- 
tation of the Department of the Interior: 
CITATION FOR VaLor Awarp, GALE H. Wilcox. 

FoR COURAGEOUS ACTION IN THE FACE oF 

DEATH 

THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington. 

While on ski patroi with two other park 

rangers in Grand Teton National Park on 
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March 9, 1960, District Park Ranger Wilcox 
lost his life after breaking through the ice 
on Jackson Lake during an attempt to res- 
cue one of his companions. Mr. Wilcox and 
Assistant Chief Ranger Stanley H. Spurgeon 
had skied, one at a time, across the ice- 
covered channel when Ranger John Fonda, 
who followed them, broke through the ice. 
Although he could not swim, Mr. Wilcox 
joined his companion in an attempt to get 
Mr. Fonda to safety. Rescue efforts failed 
when the ice ledge broke, plunging all of 
them into the icy water. Mr. Wilcox, val- 
lantly and heroically, tried to save Mr. 
Fonda until he became exhausted and had 
to be dragged from the water by Mr. Spur- 
geon. The exertion and exposure proved to 
be more than Mr. Wilcox could physically 
withstand, and he advanced into a state of 
shock from which he did not recover. For 
heroism and courage far beyond the call of 
duty in an effort to save the life of a fellow 
worker, resulting in the loss of his own life, 
Mr. Wilcox is granted, posthumously, the 
Valor Award of the Department of the In- 


terior. 
Srewart L. UDALL, 


Secretary of the Interior. 


Will the Statue of Liberty Carry a 
Hammer and Sickle? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include an address by Miss Karen 
McDonald, entitled Will the Statue of 
Liberty Carry a Hammer and Sickle?” 

WILL THE STATUE or LIBERTY CARRY A 

HAMMER AND SICKLE? 


(Speech given for the Wisconsin High School 
Forensics Contest, by Karen McDonald, St. 
Mary’s Academy, Milwaukee, Wis.) 


When our forefathers touched the prow of 
the Mayflower to the newly discovered land 
of America, liberty was released from bond- 
age and stepped forth to become the founda- 
tion stone of our freedoms. Down through 
the centuries she has survived through war 
and peace, depression and recession, years of 
want and years of plenty. Until the present 
time, her secure position in our country 
has never been seriously threatened. 

This is the climax, the turning point has 
arrived. Freedom, my freedom and your 
freedom, is being undermined by that sub- 
versiye power, communism. Gathering 
strength and prestige by leaps and bounds 
in one country after another, communism 
has grown from cne man’s abstract idea into 
a worldwide party of hate. 

“Behind the Iron Curtain" seems to ex- 
press the average citizen's concept of or his 
concern in communism, but the Soviets have 
boasted that they have active Communist 
parties in 87 countries of the world, and 
America has not been proven to be inyul- 
nerable to the attacks of these groups. 

But we say, let it go, America is strong, 
it cannot fall into communism. We know 
it, but do the Communists know it. Of 
course they don't. 

The activities of this subversive group in 
5 ee give conclusive evidence 

act. For example, did you know 
that the Communist magazine, USSR. is 
being sold right now at your neighborhood 
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book shop, at the newsstand on the corner? 
In fact, up until a short time ago, and I'm 
ashamed to admit it, this propaganda-filled 
magazine was actually published in my 
hometown, Milwaukee. Also today, there is 
much said against the House Un-American 
Activities Committee; and who inspires this 
dissension, learn the truth about the state 
of affairs in his country? No. But much 
communistic-inspired criticism is directed 
against Representative WALTER and his 
committee. 

Yet, not all are blind to the false propa- 
ganda against Congressman WALTER and the 
HUAC. A recent article in the Brooklyn 
Tablet reported om the activities of a col- 
lege group which is supporting this com- 
mittee in its courageous fight against com- 
munism. They base their opposition on the 
fact that under our Constitution, the public 
has a right to be informed about any per- 
sons or organizations that might attempt 
to overthrow our way of life. And commu- 
nism has not only overthrown the way of 
life in Russia, China, and the countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, but has Infiltrated 
to every corner of the globe and Is now at- 
tempting to overthrow America and its de- 
mocracy. 

In America today, the question is not, 
When will the Communists attack? They 
have attacked and will keep on attacking 
until our Government, the leader of the free 
world, topples. ‘The riots in San Francisco 
last May, the prejudice of the people in 
South America against the United States, 
these and many other incidents uphold the 
fact that America is being infiltrated and 
democracy is being undermined by the 
Communists. 

The symbol of our democracy, the Statue 
of Liberty, has stood in New York Harbor 
since 1886, carrying in her hand the sym- 
bols of peace and guidance, the book of 
knowledge and the torch of human under- 
standing. Are we going to allow these sym- 
bols—symbols our forefathers fought to ob- 
tain—to be replaced by the treacherous 
hammer and sickle of the Communists? It 
is up to the average citizen, the John Does 
and Smiths of America, to keep the 
spirit of liberty alive in their hearts, to keep 
America for the Americans and not for the 
Communists, 


Effective Legislative Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
proponents of Federal aid to education 
owe much to the excellent leadership and 
untiring efforts of Oregon's senior Sen- 
ator. It is a privilege to commend his 
work on behalf of education. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Washington Post of May 
24, 1961, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: i 

ON THE MenTTS 

It now looks as though the Senate will 
have a chance, before the week is out, to 
vote on the merits of Federal aid to educa- 
tion, Efforts to clutter the education bill 
with extraneous issues have been resolutely 


opposed by administration leaders and voted 
down by sizable majorities. Senators will 
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decide, therefore, whether they want the 
Federal Government to assist the country’s 
public school system—without being obliged 
at the same time to decide whether they 
want to assist religious schools—or whether 
they want to adopt a new civil rights 
measures. 

We congratulate the managers of the edu- 
eation bill—Senators Morse and MANSFIELD 
in particular—on their demonstration of 
effective legislative leadership. In the wake 
of the weekend savagery in Alabama it was 
not easy to reject Senator Busn’s antisegre- 
gation rider prohibiting allocation of aid 
funds to segregated schools. Senator Morse 
Was abundantly right, however, in asserting 
that “it would kill the chances of the bill 
being passed.” Some other steadfast sup- 
porters of civil rights such as Senators 
Ciark, Javirs, and HUMPHREY deserve warm 
commendation for supporting him—prefer- 
ring a solid stride toward better schools to 
an empty gesture toward racial equality. 

We do not doubt that some of the Repub- 
licans who voted for the Bush amendment 
regarded it as a moral challenge which they 
regarded the rider as a convenient device for 
killing Federal aid to education while win- 
ning kudos from their Negro constituents- 

The issue now is a straightforward one: 
whether to allocate to the State $2,550 mil- 
lion in Federal funds to help meet the costs 
of constructing new public schools, improv- 
ing the pay of public schoolteachers, and 
meeting other school costs as the States 
themselves may determine. This newspaper: 
which has urged Federal aid to education in 
every Congress for the past 15 years, believes 
the measure to be soundly conceived and 
imperative in the national interest. The 
public school system is the fountainhead of 
the national future. It needs regeneration 


Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, nothing 
is more essential to freedom than a free 
press, It is one of the first things 
by a panicky or totalitarian ruler, and 
its control is a clue to the kind of go 
ernment that will follow. 

A free nation must ever be alert ſor 
those who would muzzle the press t 
matter what the pretext, and, in tha 
connection, I insert in the Recorp an 
editorial which appeared May 17, 1960. 
in the Christian Century: 

FREEDOM OF THE Press 

No word spoken by President Kennedy 
since his administration began struck 
discordant a note as his appeal to the P 
to limit its use of its constitutional freed 
in the interest of national security. H. 
appeal demonstrated too little faith on h 
own part in the strength of truth and 
great confidence in the capacity of the f 
of democracy to win by use of the big oe 
Coming as it did immediately after e 
Cuban fiasco, his appeal carried an overton 
of panic which was not justified by 
event, serious as it was. And the appeal 2 
not be justified on the basis of the princiP! 
on which a free and open society mus 
stand. Such a maneuver seems curiously 
inconsistent with other actions of S 
President, such as his recent commends? 
move ending post office censorship of m 
coming from Communist countries. 


: 
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Turning back to Justice Holmes, Mr. 
Kennedy cited the doctrine of “clear and 
Present danger" as justifying limitations on 
freedom of speech. The danger has never 
been more clear and its presence has never 

nm more imminent,” said the President. 
Noting that the courts have held in times of 
Clear and present danger that even the 
Privileged rights of the Ist amendment must 
yield to the publics need for national se- 
gabe ie he called on the press to limit itself 

Publication of facts the public deserves 
to know. 


Rigen things need to be said about the 
esident’s exhortation. First, the paternal- 
— 55 the phase facts the public deserves 
d Ow’ is shocking. Does not the public 
3 to know everything that bears on 
ao and responsibility, on its civic 
ATAS on its obligations to country and 
Aan Ot course it does. Second, condi- 
ister: of actual war as implied in court de- 
Co ns do not exist, and will not exist unless 
meee declares war. The Holmes dogma 
by Sy man has u right to create a panic 
Ninn. ng “fre” in a crowded theater is not 
vant to the situations to which the 
pans referred, He complained that the 
8 ad revealed “details of this Nation's 
covert Preparations to counter the enemy's 
ot the Preparations.” It was in fact the duty 
an in Press to reveal what was essentlally 
ing egal enterprise, an enterprise violat- 
4 ene Jaws and treaties. 
nt Kennedy is not ready to ask 
preserens, to declare that a state of clear and 
gue that ger prevails—and we do not ar- 
ae circumstances warrant his being 
r should not complain when 
formation gives the American people the in- 
ments on it must have to form right judg- 
Judgment events and actions, including 
den on the decisions and deeds of 
Serious Kennedy and the CIA. (What a 
dent n it would be for the Presi- 
hey Ge appoint his brother, now the Attor- 
head: NIN to succeed Allen Dulles as CIA 
highest et this is being discussed in the 
reporta administration circles, according to 
ten) 8 may be trial balloons.) The 
‘und for criticism of the press is that 
the Preset: an extent it did precisely what 
concealed nt complains it did not do—it 
Scope of from the American people the full 
late for 3 was going on until it was too 
bear e public to bring its judgment to 


Bu 
prea Asume ior the moment that the 
cens rain prepared to attempt the self- 
be able 15 the President asks, Who would 
Ship? determine the rules of self-censor- 
e President's admonition for edi- 
bs Is it in the national interest?” 
Problem Is it news?” does not solve the 
lay Gov And if a way could be found to 
ard of the official line, how could the 
ance with theo enforce voluntary compli- 
ect is pia Avii By definition the proj- 

ter maki 7 

im: ng his proposal, which is so 
Practicable that it may have been noth- 
reside an appeal for sympathy, the 
shoul Nt seemed to glimpse the position he 


The only thing 
is the inclusion 
Of course there is 
The President 


We had better lay 
ch ave both hands of those principles 
Society” consistent with “a free and open 
to espou They require us to tell the truth, 
no doubt + and act for freedom, to leave 
fi with that the morality which is identi- 
ent order n to God is of a differ- 
authorit rom the morality whose highest 
Kar is that of the absolutist state. 
Sht to follow this line even if we were 
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sure it would lead to our destruction; the 
fact that our best hope for survival lies in 
honor and integrity certainly does not 
weaken our obligation so to act. 

President Kennedy should realize that 
nothing can tarnish the image cast by his 
administration as quickly as attempts to 
secure control of the press, even if it is con- 
trolled by self-censorship. An American 
friend who hoped much from the Kennedy 
administration writes from Europe: “The 
New Frontier is rapidly becoming a New 
Curtain. After a short period of hope in 
the new administration, there is now a sick 
feeling of horror spreading over here. This 
begins to sound like a new McCarthy era 
but now on a worldwide front.“ He raises 
the question as to whether the New Curtain 
is to be drawn atound the Western Hemi- 
sphere, abandoning Asia to the Communists, 
and urges: The real policy of the new ad- 
ministration should be put on the table. If 
we are being led into an anti-Communist 
crusade in the name of a New Frontier, let's 
make Kennedy show what he really is and 
strip away the facade that he has created 
with names like Stevenson and Bowles. It 
is time to press for a clear statement of 
policy." 

Our friend is right. The old policy of 
containment of communism has failed. 
Communism is not being contained. Scores 
of the bases which we have built around the 
perimeter of the Communist world are 
liabilities or even traps. It is high time 
that a new, legal, viable and truthful policy 
be proclaimed. The press will do its duty 
in relation to the national interest by truth- 
ful reporting and independently expressing 
its opinion, acting of its own free will and 
without censorship. 


Address by Hon. Vance Hartke, of In- 
diana, Before Indiana Academic Advi- 
sory Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday the distinguished junior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Hartke! met in Indi- 
anapolis with the Indiana Academic 
Advisory Council for the first time. This 
group, organized by the Senator from 
Indiana, is composed of college profes- 
sors from 25 colleges and universities in 
Indiana. Their purpose is to advise and 
counsel the Senator and to do research 
for him. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
Hanrkr's opening remarks to the first 
meeting of the Indiana Academic Coun- 
cil be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR VANCE 
HARTKE TO IAAC MEETING, INDIANAPOLIS, 
May 20, 1961 
I want to welcome you here to the first 

meeting of the Indiana Academic Advisory 

Council. Thank you all for coming. This 

is, of course, & pioneer meeting of a pioneer 

group. I believe the meeting will be suc- 
cessful. I am certain that the council will 
make significant contributions as a group. 
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You may ask: Why such a meeting? Why 
such an organization of educators and 
scholars? The answer is a simple one, We 
need it. 

America today faces a great challenge. 
In recent months we have come to the 
realization of the gravity of the times and 
the challenge. To survive as a free society, 
is is imperative that we make use of all the 
resources of our Nation. Since it is a chal- 
lenge of culture, of thought and social phi- 
losophy, intellectual resources have become 
armaments. 

We have seen that the battles of the cold 
war are being won and lost with ideas. The 
battlefields of the struggle are the minds 
of men the world over. 

The challenges to our Nation are very real. 
We must, on one hand, develop our domestic 
society to provide jobs, goods, health, and 
happiness for an ever-increasing population. 
We must develop an educational system 
which can provide sufficiently for the coming 
generations of Americans in an evermore 
complex society. And we must do this in 
a world divided by philosophies of govern- 
ment where millions of people are having a 
20th century world thrust into their semi- 
civilized lives. 

To succeed in meeting these challenges, 
America needs the best minds, the best 
ideas, and the best analyses of the problems 
we face. That is the purpose of this coun- 
cil. I represent more than 4 million 
Hoosiers in the U.S. Senate. There with 
99 others, we daily decide issues which de- 
termine the course of the free world. 

It would be presumptuous indeed to rep- 
resent without seeking the best source of 
counsel available. Your studies, your in- 
terests, your ideas can be contributions to 
the Nation’s future if they are properly di- 
rected and acknowledged. That is the pur- 
pose of this council, to give you an outlet 
for meaningful ideas and considerate re- 
flection. 

The course of the legislative process dic- 
tates a regimentation of thought and efforts. 
It allows little time for free thinking and 
reflection. We become involved with tech- 
niques and details and have little time for 
consideration of theory and broad goals. 

In the academic life, you have more time 
to develop ideas and theories and to make 
careful analysis of alternative courses. It 
is in this manner that I believe that you 
can make great contributions to the future 
of the American free society. 

I am at once asking your help and offering 
you an opportunity to become active and 
influential in the conduct of our Govern- 
ment. 

We have in Indiana, many fine and re- 
spected institutions of higher learning. In 
this council we have represented more than 
20 of these institutions. I am hopeful that 
soon the number of individuals and institu- 
tions will swell. The problems America faces 
are vast and there is a place for everyone 
who wants to contribute toward their solu- 
tion. I am confident that the Indiana 
Academic Advisory Council can someday be- 
come recognized and respected as one of 
the important, vital sources of significant 
thought in America. I am confident that, 
in time, ideas which are spawned in meetings 
like this one will become the basis for legis- 
lation to be considered in the Congress. 

As a group, the resources are many and 
varied. Working together, where possible, 
can result in individual and common bene- 
fits. 

As you have been advised, we will divide 
into three discussion groups to consider in- 
dividual areas of the one problem: The fu- 
ture of the American free society. We have 
prepared a general outline in each of the 
three areas setting forth some questions 
which seem from the vantage place of the 
Congress to be most important for your con- 
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sideration. We do not want to bind you to 
the consideration of only these points or 
all of these points. 

I would like to introduce the three discus- 
sion leaders: 

Prof. Raymond P. Kent, professor of fi- 
nance and business economics at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame will lead the discus- 
slon on the domestic economy. 

Dr. Robert P. Bell, head of the department 
of business education of Ball State Teachers 
College will head the discussion group on our 
education system. 

And Dr. Joseph E. Hoskins, professor of 
political science at Earlham College will lead 
the consideration of our conduct of world 
affairs. 

I want to emphasize my hopes that your 
discussions will proceed as free as possible. 
Do not temper your considerations, com- 
ments or conclusions because of my personal 
political philosophy, party or legislative 
program. I want your ideas and reasoning. 

I ask only that your considerations involve 
one aspect. How will the topic of discussion 
relate to the future of the free society? 
When we mect to consider the reports of the 
various discussion groups, I hope we will be 
able to come up with some explanations of 
why conclusions, or programs, or ideas will 
contribute to the future of the free society. 

One of the great problems in selling our 
system is rationally justifying it to other 
societies. The why of the question has be- 
come more and more important. And, Iam 
afraid, many times we are forced to use 
empty cliches when logical answers are 
needed. So, be thinking, if you will, of how 
to justify our society, our philosophy of 

nt and our social system in terms 
of scholarly, irrefutable, logical explanations. 

We want to follow the timing of the agenda 
as closely as possible. I intend only to be 
an observer in your discussions. If there 
are procedural questions, I will try to be 
helpful, but please do not ask me to become 
involved in your discourse. 


Beware the Summit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in spite of 
his campaign promises and pronounce- 
ments in the first days of his adminis- 
tration, it is now apparent the President 
has planned for some time to meet Khru- 
shchev for a face-to-face discussion. I, 
personally, am opposed to such a meet- 
ing because I believe the President was 
right when he said that such a meeting 
would be fruitless until the Soviets 
showed some sign of wanting to bring 
about a meeting of the minds. But, if 
the President is determined now to 
change his course, he must assume the 
responsibility. I believe, however, that 
we should do all in our power to caution 
him against any rash commitments and 
it may be well to study the thoughts in 
the editorial which I here include with 
my remarks; 

* CONFERENCE WITH THE ENEMY 

t was the first 
Jehovah and Moses on . 
pee Peacoat but ae 2 idea of a meet- 
tagonists, if you like—is as old N And 


most magnificlent political 
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just as plainly, what matters is not the meet- 
ing but the attitude of mind the disputants 
bring to the meeting. 

Napoleon and Alexander, as General Eisen- 
hower used to describe them, meeting on a 
raft in a river to settle the fate of the world; 
in a sense we are back to that stage. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower refused to view summits 
that way; President Kennedy says he has 
no intentions of trying to settle anything 
when he talks with Khrushchev 2 weeks 
hence. We hope he sticks to that resolve, 

Yet the fact remains that there are only 
two powers In today's world, and they are 
more powerful than anything the world's 
history has heretofore revealed. And no mat- 
ter how much the sentimentalists may weep, 
what rules the world today is power. 

That makes the confrontation all the more 
dangerous. Many things are wrong with 
summitry in any case, Heads of state, al- 
most by definition, should not negotiate; 
that is what Ambassadors are for, to keep the 
leaders from getting personally engaged. 
Mr. Kennedy may insist all he wants that 
he will not negotiate, but the temptation is 
strong—all the stronger because the world 
is in such sorry shape. 

Moreover, it is impossible to have a quiet 
conference. The Vienna meeting 1s to be in- 
formal and private. But already the world 
spotlight is on it, and so it must be. Our 
age is beyond tranquillity; a Jefferson and 
Hamilton could not conceivably meet pri- 
vately in a taverh today. to shape history's 
achievement. 
The inescapable publicity nowadays bullds 
the hopes higher regardless how much the 
officinis try to dampen them in advance. 
So we have people already saying that of 
course Kennedy and Khrushchev must meet 
and lft the pall of death that hangs over 


us; how can there be any hope unless the 


leaders converse? 

Alas, the trouble is not lack of discourse, 
lack of understanding. We understand, or 
should, the Soviets very well. The Soviets 
have not hidden their aim to destroy us, 
Khrushchev, too, sees clearly that we repre- 
sent freedom, the arch enemy of his design 
for universal slavery. 

Still, this clarity, this extreme polar 
is in its own way a good thing. 8 
so disastrously wrong with some summits 
was a foolish bellef that the Bolsheviki, of 
all people, were really like us in their aspira- 
tions. George Kennan, in the book reviewed 
on this page today, describes our inexcus- 
able body of ignorance about the nature of 
the Russian Communist movement before 
during and immediately after World War II. 
Roosevelt thought he could charm the un. 
speakable criminal Stalin into international 
cooperation. 

Was it only ignorance though? 
mind back to the thirties, 2 551 e pha 
as we, and you will recall the smooth-talk- 
ing American Communists at the fore of 
every movement, whether literary, educa- 
tional or governmental, We had a climate 
of opinion all right, and it was pretty Red 
It led us to join forces with the Red fiend: 
ee us 2 pene 7 f central and eastern 

‘ope and much of Asia to th 
of 8 PERY IU 

cll, we have learned, it Is to 
Eisenhower, in all his meetings po moped: 
barbarians, never gave anything away. He 
would not have in any case, being the man 
he is. But also he could not even if he 
would. For the climate of American opinion 
thank God, was totally against it, just as 
earlier it favored accommodating the mon- 
sters of the East, 

American opinion is still opposed to ap- 
peasement, and that is the chief reason why 
we cannot worry unduly about the Vienna 
get-together. We don't think it will solve 
anything, and that is indeed the best thing 
to say of it, for the bitter truth is that 
Americans cannot really solve anything with 
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thelr self-appointed murderers. We don't 
think the summit is a particularly smart 
idea, certainly not the kind of foreign-policy 
approach Mr. Kennedy caused us to expect. 
But it does represent a basic, elemental 
urge. If you were Mr. Kennedy, probably 
one of your first thoughts would be to meet 
the enemy face to face and form your own 
impressions. That's all right as far as it 
goes, and if Mr. Kennedy rightly senses the 
American temper, it will go no further. 


What Is God Doing? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr, HARRISON of Virginia. 
Speaker, the Communists deprecate 
deride moral values, but we profess re- 
spect for them, and for the guidance of 
the Almighty. 

In this connection, my attention has 
been directed to a significant sermon 
preached recently by the Revere 
James E. Drinkard at the Woo 
(Va.) Presbyterian Church. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix, 
J include it, as follows: 

Witar Is Gop Doing? 

Text: Heb. 2: 4: But the just shall live DY 
His faithfulness. È 

If any of the ancient prophet's words 
sound up to date and relevant, certainly 
they are the words of the prophet, Haba 
We know very little about the man who 
spoke these words. We only know that he 
was the first one to speak for his people to 
God in the way in which he presented the! 
grievances instead of speaking as the 
prophets traditionally had spoken for God 
to the people. Of course, Moses had d 
this many years before. But in the 80 
period of the prophets, Habakkuk was the 
first to ask questions of God. “How long 
shall I cry for help and Thou will not near? 
he asks. 

Is this not what ls in the minds of 8 
great number of us? We pray for help o 
apparently to see God doing nothing. m? 
ask, “What is God doing?” Look at th 
state of the world. Is God going to let uf 
destroy ourselves? What is God doing abou 
all this? We read about Laos, a half, dozen 
places in Africa, Cuba. Everywhere 18 up 
rest. We cannot know for sure W 
justice always lies but as we look on, inno-“ 
cent people are beinp killed. Isn't God 6014 
cerned with what Is going on in the Ws 
and, if so, what is He going to do about a 

Listen to Habakkuk, “Why doest th 
make me see wrongs and look {oF 
trouble?” It this is not the question 
1961, I do not know what Is. Listen 3 s0 
"The wicked surround the righteous, 
justice goes forth perverted.” Who today 
can tell what is justice and wh? 
righteous? And, even if we could gue 
wisely, we would still be perplexed and — 
“What is God going to do about this m 
the world is in?” ty 

I suspect that most of us feel gu 
when we question God for we have le 
that God is allwise and good and that & out 
ever is done Is eventually going to work be 
for good. Yet, let me say, one need eyes 
ashamed to confess before God that he id. 
not understand God’s ways in this but 
Habakkuk was not a man of no faith 
a man of great faith. 


Mr. 
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Only the person with great respect for God 
and for his power over the world can ques- 
tion like Habakkuk. The more devoted to 
God that one becomes, the more troubled 
he sometimes is by life's experiences. 
Habakkuk's questions are not due to any 
cooling off of his religious temper but they 
come from the consuming zeal of prophecy as 
it encounters experience. One who believes 
80 definitely in God's cause that he gives his 
Ute to it and then sees the cause apparently 
failing, can only question. 

; The questions asked do not indicate the 
oss of faith in God but merely the lack of 
i derstanding of God's purpose as he sees 
3 at work in the world. He cannot under- 
Stand God's nature as he knows it and asks, 
3 who art of purer eyes than to behold 
hod ae canst not look on wrong, why doest 
a u look on faithless men, and art silent 
en the wicked swallows up the man more 
righteous than he?" 
mg ee this is the problem which faces 
eats of us today. How much longer is God 
God S to let godless men and nations overrun 
8 3 nations? And I am afraid that 
e e going to come up with some of the 
2 Boon that Israel employed for herself 
aa years ago. God gave Habakkuk the 
Sat 11 his question but the nation did 
with pe to it. Israel tries to fight evil 
815 vil. She allied herself with heathen 
put oo to fight off heathen nations. She 

Wer, trust in alliances instead of God. 
stricke find ourselyes almost panic 
trying 1 we seem to be alone in the world 
freedom Oppose communism and support 
the Unt in a democratic society. Certainly 
. — States is in a world position dif- 
ot okt 2 any it has occupied during any 
politicar wetten. We seek answers to our 
E felj Problems. But I tell you the answer 
this, 1 gious one and it always will be. By 
Up. br do not meah a superficial throwing 
Goa > 1 5 hands and saying, Leave it to 

there is an answer, a God- 

8 the same one which Habakkuk 
is this: Bee ee no one heeded before. It 
. righteous shall live by his 

tod is the only answer for the world 
ing pA 3 cannot be defeated by employ- 
This ia ee of the evil we seek to defeat. 
may be answer we are hearing today. It 
insidious a expedient answer but it is an 
Devil in one, for if one sells his soul to the 
This dn der to defeat the Devil, he is lost. 
and telumpne temptation which Jesus met 


Siven one; 


pe ed over. 

cannot mae” has a just or righteous cause 
Methods ntain his cause by questionable 
cause fro &nd at the same time keep his 
One answer Coming tainted. There is but 
if we e all of us and for our Nation 
is the God to survive as a Nation and that 
righteous -given answer. “The just (or 
Ness) ) shall live by his faith (or faithful- 


Let 
situation see what this means in today’s 
Ing of tie ee let me state the deep mean- 
English T can ese in the best interpretive 
has a ba can find. It says, “the one who 
shall be use which is right in God's eyes 
Tastness Preserved or sustained by his stead- 
11 ther that cause which is God's cause.” 
any natior is any future for this Nation or 
of that n, it is dependent upon the people 
cause e dedicating themselves to God's 
and th much that the national objectives 
1 bag lectives of God are the same. 
people sue thought she was God's chosen 
and her she did not so conduct herself 
would — Ar boldly proclaimed that God 
More righ the wicked swallow up the man 
righteous teous than he was because the 
was not. nan knew how to be better but 
Brate bù He had been the recipient of God's 
at Ha t he had become selfish. In Israel 
Stealin s time there was cheating, 
& and gross immorality within the 
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country and godless enemies without. Does 
this not sound like the 20th century? 

This past week Henry Ford II addressed 
a group of Jaycees in Minneapolis and la- 
mented the fact that there is so much im- 
morality in business. In recent years, we 
have heard of immorality within the ranks 
of some labor unions. There is always a 
charge Of such breach of ethics in Govern- 
ment service. But this is not to single out 
these. This is our Nation. Millions of peo- 
ple cheat their Government on Income taxes. 
This is our Nation to the core. Cheating is 
our national pastime. And God says if you 
have a just cause, this is, if your purpose 
is God's purpose, then you shall live by that 
purpose and survive. 

If we, as a people, are to have a future, 
we must dedicate ourselves to finding God's 
purpose for this Nation and not just what 
we want it to be, “the land of the free and 
the home of the brave.“ Freedom and bray- 
ery for selfish motives are not worthy pur- 
suits, Freedom and bravery to serve God's 
causes are the only worthy motives for the 
future of this Nation, if it is to have a 
future. 

Where then, does the responsibility lie for 
our future? With the President to enforce 
morality? With Congress to enact more 
laws? With the courts and Department of 
Justice to uphold the laws? No. The re- 
sponsibility for a renewed purpose for our 
Nation Hes with us who are aware of what 
God's word is saying. Any moral revival 
which shall sweep the country must start 
at the bottom and well up to the top and 
not start at the top and hope that it will 
trickle down to the bottom. It is with you 
and me that moral revival must begin. The 
man, who has accepted for himself God's 
standards and God's purpose in life, cannot 
compromise himself in a world which em- 
ploys other standards. We must make sure 
that what we proclaim to the world is true. 
Equality of opportunity must be a fact 
which exists in practice and not just a 
theory. Concern for the needy must be evi- 
denced by tangible help—not just a token 
of charity. A standard of honesty must be 
practiced in every dealing in life so much 
so that we must examine all that we do. 
When our concern for God's help and pro- 
tection is equaled by our own concern for 
the needs of others within and without our 
own country and when we become true 
servants of God—then we will have a cause 
by which we can live and survive. 

Yes. one who has a just cause must live 
by it. This is what faithfulness means in 
our text today. It means practising what we 
preach. The United States has been preach- 
ing Christian democracy for years but the 
world is now saying, “What you do is mak- 
ing so much noise, we cannot hear what you 
are saying.” Our problem is not that we 
should find fault with one another, Fixing 
blame on political parties or politicians will 
not solve our dilemma. What we need to do 
is examine ourselves to see if we are truly 
concerned with what God wants done in the 
world, Are our own attitudes towards others 
Christian? Have we made personal enemies? 
If so, how can we expect our Nation to rise 
above what we are? Itcannot. This Nation 
of ours is what we make it. Every nation 
is what its people are. For God is concerned 
with the quality of life of people more than 
he is with proclaimed national policy. And 
God is still in control of this world. We ask, 
“What is God doing?“ The answer is simple, 
God is preserying the just or righteous peo- 
ple who are truly Hving according to God's 
fustice. Our question no longer need be, 
“What is God doing?” but “What on earth 
are we doing?” What are we doing here on 
earth to be steadfast and faithful to what 
has been revealed to us of God's purpose» 
God has every right to expect Christians— 
those who have experienced his grace, to 
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behave better than and different from all the 
evil people in the world. Evil cannot be 
overcome by evil. Evil can only be overcome 
by good and if there is nothing good in God’s 
people, then we are to be pitied most of all. 


Address by Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Tennessee 
and the district I have the honor to 
represent in the Congress were privileged 
and honored to have Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall as our visitor 
recently when he addressed the joint 
meeting of the Elk River Development 
Association and the Tennessee River 
Tributaries Association in Fayetteville. 

Secretary Udall delivered a most 
forceful and significant address, and I 
ask unanimous consent that Secretary 
Udall's speech be reproduced in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

Secretary Udall's address follows: 
ADDRESS BY Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, SECRE- 

TARY OF THE INTERIOR, AT THE TENNESSEE 

RIVER TRIBUTARIES ASSOCIATION AND ELK 

RIVER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, FAYETTE- 

VILLE, TENN., May 12, 1961 

You do me a unique honor in asking me 
to talk with you about development of water 
resources. You were in the frontlines of 
the long battle for water development in 
this region when I was a schoolboy in a 
little Arizona ranch town. You were among 
the first “New Frontiersmen" because you 
were pioneers in a coordinated, compre- 
hensive river development pian. To all of 
you residents of the Tennessee Valley, the 
subject of water and its planned control and 
use is far from novel, 

I understand your valleywide association 
is only slightly more than a year old. You 
can accomplish much h joint and 
coordinated action, and you hold it within 
your power to be of considerable assistance 
to the directors of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. You are holding fast to the orig- 
inal brilliant concept of TVA. You well 
realize that we can no longer afford to be 
piecemeal in our development of water re- 
sources. We must devise plans which will 
transcend the interests of individual locali- 
ties or agencies, and which will conform to 
a broad plan of integrated development of 
all the resources of a great watershed. This 
is no time for standpatters, it is no time 
for the overly cautious ap to resource 
development—it is a time for broad-gaged 
planning and bold action. President Ken- 
nedy has told us, “Failures to act now may 
be opportunities lost forever." 

Years ago you and other farsighted men 
set the pattern. You saw the opportunities 
available in harnessing the mighty Tennes- 
see and making it work for mankind. In 
so doing, you made the three letters TVA 
synonymous with the idea of overall basin 
development. 

It wasn't a simple matter. I’m sure many 
of you vividly remember the slow and often 
disappointing struggle which you under- 
went before TVA became a reality. Perhaps 
by now, though, that stirring story is “old 
hat“ to some of your neighbors in this 
valley. I know that you here tonight, rep- 
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resenting various area development associa- 
tions, have not forgotten and will not forget, 

The world outside this beautiful valley 
of yours continues to hold up TVA as a 
shining example of the best that man can 
accomplish in utilizing nature. Just 6 days 
ago, the Christian Science Monitor carried 
a long story about the Cauca Valley Corpora- 
tion, a new river development effort in the 
South American nation of Colombia. It 
quoted the English-speaking general man- 
ager of the CVC as saying, “We think we 
are admirably suited for a TVA-type develop- 
ment.” It isn't the admittedly great water 
development works of Russia that these 
South Americans iook to as a guide—it is 
your own, our own, TVA. And so it goes, 
everywhere in the free world. Do not, your- 
selves, become immune to the great ac- 
complishments around you. 

Not all of the development of the Tennes- 
see River region is to be spoken of in the 
past tense. Part of the job still remains 
to be done. I'm sure you recall the words 
of the late George Norris who said in his 
autoblography that This program of con- 
trolling the surplus floodwaters of the great 
Mississippi Valley by storage in natural reser- 
voirs situated on the main stream and along 
the tributaries is an immense one. It may 
never be fulfilled. That depends entirely 
upon the vision of the American people. It 
will require a vast amount of money to com- 
plete it; It will take years of planning and 
of labor to meet fully all of its factors; and 
yet it offers the only promise discovered by 
men for the effective control of floods and 
efficient conservation of natural resources.” 

Yes, you have begun to make real use of 
your river system—but you've only begun, 
as George Norris foresaw. Now you face the 
challenge of continuing with his great 
vision—yes, and that of many others as well. 
You who continue to hold to the vision, you 
who still have the evangelist’s fervor and 
the salesman's ce, must work to- 
gether with the officials of the TVA to com- 
plete this project that is of great importance 
to all America. One of the dreams that you 
in the Southeast have long held is that of 
joining the Tennessee and the Tombigbee to 
cut off 600 miles of the long water journey 
from your ports to the gulf. The TVA it- 
self was onc such a pipedream — who 
knows, perhaps your later effort will be 
crowned with success. Certainly, this ad- 
ministration favors a stepped up program of 
long-range planning now in the resources 
fleid 


You leaders realize, too, that river devel- 
opment doesn’t necessarily mean great 
power dams or navigation channels on every 
Watercourse. You realize that some areas 
of this vast river basin are best suited for 
recreation development, others are promis- 
ing for intensive agricultural undertakings, 
such as your growing poultry industry, or 
timber production, and some spots are best 
retained for the benefit of wildlife. There's 
room on the big Tennessee and its tribu- 
taries for all kinds of development. Not 
every mile of the system can be developed as 
a new Pittsburgh—just as not every mile can 
be drained farmland, a river park or a wild- 
life refuge. But every mile can be devel- 
oped in some manner, with due considera- 
tion for economics and always with a 
Progressive and far-sighted standard of 
ee that holds great faith in the 


again, and it must be done. The important 
is to develop this 
homeland of yours that the natural 3 
so abundant here are utilized and conserved 
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in the highest and best manner appropriate 
to the overall concept of basin development. 

All of us in the Kennedy administration 
were enthused and challenged by the prec- 
edent-setting special message of the Presi- 
dent concerning natural resources. Here was 
given all of us a blueprint for the construc- 
tion of an integrated program for the wise 
conservation and use of our natural re- 
sources. If that stirring message could be 
summarized in only two words, I belleve 
those words would be, “Think big.” 

We must all think big and act in accord 
with that thought. Here we can see that 
even George Norris, who thought some of 
the biggest thoughts ever to burst forth in 
the US. Senate, didn't think dig 
enough. George Norris almost overlooked 
one of the primary items in the Tennessee 
River development—the recreation potential 
of water. Recreation is a latecomer on the 
list of benefits of comprehensive river de- 
velopment, and certainly we cannot blame 
the founding fathers of TVA for initially 
paying it little heed. But now, in a Na- 
tion of rising wages and increasing leisure 
time, recreational use of the TVA facilities is 
growing at an astonishing rate. Americans 
have discovered that yours is one of the 
most diverse and enjoyable outdoor recrea- 
tion areas in our Nation. I'm told that an 
average of 88 %½ million worth of new recrea- 
tion facilities is added each year at the reser- 
voirs of the TVA. In addition to a total gov- 
ernmental recreation investment here of $120 
million, there has been nearly an equal 
amount in private recreation investments 
such as cottages and resorts. You have close 
to 50,000 boats on your river system. Think 
what all this already means to the economy 
of your valley. Think what more it will 
mean in the years immediately ahead. 

Everywhere in the United States recrea- 
tion is becoming big business. We're going 
to have to think and act mighty big if we 
meet the pent-up recreation demand. 

We in the Department of the interior 
have taken this recreation boom, and the 
President’s message, to heart. We are em- 
barking on some big planning for recrea- 
tion development throughout the United 
States. We feel that this is the moment of 
decision. What we do, or don't do, in the 
next 10 years will set the character of this 
Nation for generations to come. America's 
open space is disappearing rapidly at a time 
when all signs point to mounting demands 
for parks, parkways, recreation areas and 
wildlife refuges. We need open space in 
which to find outdoor enjoyment and re- 
freshment of mind, body and spirit. 

To meet this need we are laying plans for 
a program without parallel in our history. 
Because much of this recreational develop- 
ment is of national impact, we want the 
Federal Government to take the lead in a 
program we're calling Parks for America. 
And we want to encourage local areas and 
States to do more through a cooperative 
effort. Only a few areas and a few States, 
notably New York and California, are keep- 
ing up or vigorously attempting to keep up 
with the mounting demand. 

This generation, as we see it, has a “last 
chance” opportunity to save perhaps 15 or 
20 million acres for national parks, another 
244 million acres for national recreation 
areas, more than a million acres for national 
parkways and scenic roads such as your 
Natchez Trace, 4%½% million acres for wildlife 
refuge areas. The program will be costly, 
but every year we delay the costs will rise. 
Fortunately, much land we propose to retain 
as Open space already is in public ownership. 
But, for 46 million acres of privately held 
land that we foresee as national park lands, 
the estimated cost has doubled in the past 
10 years and is expected to nearly double 
again in the next 10. Make no mistake 
about it, if we do not act now the opportu- 
nity will vanish. What we save in the next 
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10 years may well be all we will ever have 
the chance to save. 

These aren't the only ways in which we 
are undertaking to implement the natural 
resources program outlined by President 
Kennedy. We hold uppermost his warning 
that “Our Nation has been blessed with a 
bountiful supply of water; but it is not a 
blessing we can regard with complacency.” 
In all those areas wherein we have primary 
responsibility for multiple-purpose water de- 
velopment we are hard at work drawing up 
plans for a resumption of the effort that 
shriveled into near nothingness during the 
past 8 years. In this we have as a shining 
example the transformation wrought in 
hydroelectric power production and con- 
sumption by your TVA, That transforma- 
tion brought you from an area of relatively 
little electric use to one in which electric 
power consumption is nearly twice the per 
capita average for the rest of the Nation. 

Too, we accept the goal of developing 
comprehensive river basin plans during the 
decade of the sixties, so that all parts of our 
country can follow the steps to progress that 
you have made. 

And we share with others in the Govern- 
ment a concern that a major breakthrough 
be made, and made soon, on the growing 
problem of cleaning up our streams. Con- 
served water will be of little use if it Is 
polluted water. No longer can we rely on 
the adage that “dilution is the solution to 
pollution.“ Something more, something 
positive, must be done. We face the im- 
minent peril of having our major rivers be- 
come thousand-mile sewers. I 

No longer is water pollution a problem of 
a few metropolitan areas; it is a problem 
nationwide in scope. To meet it we must 
spend twice as much on municipal waste 
treatment plants as we now do. The ad- 
ministration’s program for a grant-in-ald 
system to help communities meet this prob- 
lem is the start. With its adoption perhaps 
I won't have to inhale the stench of the Po- 
tomac when I drive home on a hot day. 
Perhaps we will close out the business I read 
about recently in a maga#ine—the business 
some private enterpriser started on the Mis- 
souri River. He skims and sells the grease 
from the surface of the broad Missouri. 

Already the Secretary of Agriculture and I 
are wor together in another area to 
which the President directed his attention. 
Together we are formulating a comprehen- 
sive Federal recreational lands program and 
working to eliminate conflicts in fish and 
wildlife programs so that an increased and 
improved wildlife conservation effort may be 
made. If this takes some kn to- 
gether of a few bureaucratic heads, then 
Secretary Freeman and I are ready to do it. 

I hope it goes without saying that in all 
these various fields of natural resource 
Planning and development the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not desire to move ahead 
alone. Nor does it expect to. We are heed- 
ing President Kennedy's view that only 
through the fullest participation and coop- 
eration of State and local government and 
private industry can this task be done wise- 
ly and effectively. It's up to you folks just 
as Much as it is to us. Resource develop- 
ment is a must—a natural, if you'll permit 
the pun. With our soaring population we 
are facing what I call the quite crisis, For 
all its quietness, this crisis in the field of re- 
Source development is just as real as the 
one we face in world affairs. America has 
the ability to meet this crisis—we aren't a 
Poor Nation. Just a small part of the money 
we now spend on pointed-toed shoes and 
Overpublicized gimmicks can have a bene- 
ficial effect for many generations if we di- 
rect the money into public investment. As 
Progressive conservationists concerned with 
the efficient development of our Nation our 
job is cut out for us. 
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Im sure I could do not better than to end 
with the closing words of the President's 
natural resources message: The task is large 
but it will be done.” 


Comdr. John J. Shea, a Hero 
Remembered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
distinguished American heroes was hon- 
ored on May 14, 1961, when Boston Col- 
lege dedicated its new 10-acre athletic 
area as Comdr. John J. Shea Field. It 
Was on another afternoon, back in 1942, 
when the Navy airman and Boston Col- 
lege graduate gave his life for his coun- 
try. The Nation remembers him for his 

now famous letter, to his son, written 

just before his death. This letter, to 
his 5-year-old son, John, appeared in the 
November 16, 1942, issue of Life maga- 
zine. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I deem it a 
Privilege to include this letter: 

COMMANDER SHEA WRITES TO His Son 


(Comdr. John Joseph Shea of the US. 
Naval air force was last aboard the aircraft 
Carrier Wasp on Sept. 15 in South Pacific 
Waters. His last letter to his 5-year-old son, 
John, in North Cambridge, Mass., follows:) 

Dear Jack: This is the first letter I have 
Written directly to my little son. I am 
thrilled to know you can read it all by your- 
self. If you miss some of the words it will 
be because I do not write very plainly. 
Mother will help you in that case, I am 
Sure, 

I was certainly glad to hear your voice 
Over the long-distance telephone. It 
Sounded as though I were right in the living 
Toom with you. You sounded as though you 
Missed your daddy very much. I miss you, 
too, more than anyone will ever know. It 
is too bad this war could not have been 
delayed a few more years so that I could 
Brow up again with you and do all the 
I planned to do when you were old 
enough to go to school. - 

I thought how nice it would be to come 
home early in the afternoon and play ball 
With you and go mountain climbing and see 

e trees, brooks, and learn all about wood- 
craft, hunting, fishing, swimming and other 

like that. I suppose we must be 
brave and put these things off now for a 
while. 

When you are a little bigger you will know 
why your daddy is not home so much any 
More. You know we have a big country and 
we have ideals as to how people should live 
and enjoy the riches of it and how each is 

with equal rights to life, freedom and 
the pursuit of happiness. Unfortunately 
there are some countries in the world where 
they do not have these ideals, where a boy 
Cannot grow up to be what he wants to be 
With no limit on his opportunities to be a 
Breat man such as a great priest, statesman, 
doctor, soldier, businessman, etc. 

Because there are people in countries who 
Want to change our Nation, its ideals, its 
form of government and way of life we must 

Ye our homes and families to fight. 

ting for the defense of our country, 
ideals, homes and honor is an honor and a 
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duty which your daddy has to do before 
he can come home and settle down with 
you and mother. When it is done he is 
coming home to be with you always and 
forever. So wait Just a little while longer. 
I am afraid it will be more than the 2 weeks 
you told me on the phone. 

In the meantime take good care, of 
mother, be a good boy and grow up to be a 
good young man. Study hard when you go 
to school. Be a leader in everything good 
in life. Be a good Catholic and you can't 
help being a good American. Play fair al- 
ways. Strive to win but if you must lose, 
lose like a gentleman and a good sportsman. 

Don't ever be a quitter, either in sports 
or in your business or profession when you 
grow up. Get all the education you can. 
Stay close to mother and follow her advice. 
Obey her in everything, no matter how you 
may at times disagree. She knows what is 
best and will never let you down or lead you 
away from the right and homorable things 
of life. 

If I don't get back you will have to be 
mother's protector because you will be the 
only one she has. You must grow up to 
take my place as well as your own in her 
life and heart, 

Love your grandmother and granddad as 
long as they live. They, too, will never let 
you down. Love your aunts and see them 
as often as you can, Last of all don’t ever 
forget your daddy. Pray for him to come 
back and if it is God's will that he does not, 
be the kind of a boy and man your daddy 
wants you to be. 

Kiss mother for me every night. 
for now. 

With all my love and devotion for mother 
and you. 


Goodby 


Your Daddy. 


Billions for Defense but Not One Bulldozer 
for Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, my office is besieged with let- 
ters, wires, and telephone calls, protest- 
ing Castro’s proposed trade of bulldozers 
for prisoners. Because these messages 
are eloquent in themselves; I ask unani- 
mous consent to include a few of them 
as a part of my remarks. 

The first is from an Army captain who 
served with distinction in World War II 
and Korea. His message is as follows: 

It has been some time now since I have 
written to you and actually I don’t have any 
excuse—just have been extremely busy and 
not much letterwriting time. 

How long do we U.S. citizens have to put 
up with this continuing effort to pull down 
our country’s prestige? I laughed when I 
heard that Castro had offered to trade 1,000 
prisoners from the invasion attempt for 500 
bulldozers to be supplied by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. Who in their right mind would 
ever believe that our country would swallow 
such a thing? It's humiliating—a disgrace 
to our country, : 

Then there is Laos—we talk and talk but 
never back up our words in a manner that 
counts. How much faith does Thailand or 
Vietnam really have in the United States 
now? 

We must stop being kicked around. Bob, 
what is happening when the greatest nation 
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in the world lets a bandit and power-mad 
man like Castro dictate terms such as he has 
on many occasions in recent months? 

I could go on and on I'm sure, but what's 
the use? I feel that someone or group in 
high places in our Government is letting us 
down. Please don't join them. 

Obviously, Bob—I can’t write to you of- 
ficially but I wanted to let you know how a 
lot of us feel. 

Another letter says it this way: 

Again I feel compelled to write to you 
about a matter of national importance, I 
am very much opposed to sending bull- 
dozers or anything else to Castro. I think it 
is outright blackmail and an insult to the 
administration. We have an embargo 
against this sort of thing and I personally 
think the embargo was much too late. I 
am appealing to you to use your vote and 
influence to prevent any war machinery 
being sent to Cuba. I sympathize with the 
prisoners but we have no assurance that 
they would be released or that this would be 
the end of the blackmail. 


Three wires from constituents carry 
in e words the same feeling of indig- 
nation: 


Billions for defense but not one bulldozer 
for tribute. 2 

I strongly urge that you protest sending 
any machinery or heavy equipment includ- 
ing bulldozers to Castro. Do what is neces- 
sary to initiate an investigation of the 
matter. Please inform Senators ENO and 
Kuchl of this request. 

Millions for defense but not one cent for 
tribute, No tractors to dictators. We will 


fight for liberty and freedom, but ransom— 
never. 


Senator Keating Delivers Strong Speech 
on Combating Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Keattnc] recently de- 
livered an address at the 200th anni- 
versary dinner of St. John’s Lodge No. 1 
of the Free and Accepted Masons in 
Newark, N. J. As a member of this his- 
toric lodge, I was particularly pleased 
with Senator Keatino’s strong remarks 
about the need for continued vigilance 
against the international Communist 
conspiracy. 

The Senator from New York also ad- 
vanced a novel and ingenious plan for 
the issuance of Government space 
bonds—somewhat like savings and war 
bonds—to help finance the terribly ex- 
pensive space program our Nation must 
undertake in the days ahead. 

Because there is much good food for 
thought in this address, it deserves wide 
circulation, and I, therefore, ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

SENATOR KEATING DELIVERS STRONG SPEECH 
ON COMBATING COMMUNISM 

Mr. brothers of St. John's 
Lodge No. 1, it is a profound source of pleas- 
ure to me to be in your good and fraternal 
company tonight. 
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We live today in an age of peril. The 
values we hold dear, the concepts we hold 
dear, the very freedom we hold dear—all 
are being challenged on a massive scale, on 
a global scale. Peril is not a new and 
strange condition in the life of the Masonic 
Order. Throughout our long and honorable 
history we have stood many a time on the 
ramparts of freedom—and many a time our 
brothers have been in the forefront of the 
drive to roll back the surging lines of tyr- 
-anny. The battlefields of America’s past 
have seen this spirit of patriotism trans- 
lated by our brothers into deeds of high 
courage, and, so often, into the ultimate 
sacrifice that is the last full measure of 
devotion. The valor of our brothers, in all 
the services, in all the wars, should remain 
for each of us a heritage of pride and glory 
forever to be guarded in our hearts, 

Yes, danger has been a familiar face In 
our history—but always a foredoomed face— 
because the valor of American hearts, the 
power of American arms crushed danger to 
earth 


Tonight, as I speak to you, danger stalks 
the world once more. It is not dressed in 
uniform. It is not the same face of danger 
we have met so many times before—at Val- 
ley Forge—across the no man's land of 
France—on the beaches of Italy—in the 
Coral Sea and on the Pacific islands—in the 
forest of Bastogne—or on Pork Chop Hill in 
Korea. 

The enemy who now confronts us fights 
with a new kind of arsenal—a new kind of 
tactics—a new kind of grand strategy, but if 
the conventional trappings of war are absent, 
the real consequences of war are present. 

Throughout military history the end ob- 
jective of the use of arms has always been 
to seize territory. Today, territory is a sec- 
ondary consideration. The prime objective 
is to seize minds and hearts—to occupy, if 
you will, mental and spiritual objectives. 
Once this is done—once the infiltration has 
succeeded—territory does not have to be 
captured in the military sense. It falls like 
a tree whose force and substance have been 
sapped away by armies of termites. 

This is the kind of warfare that com- 
munism is waging today. It is not a shadow 
war. It is as real as the loss of freedom 
is real, You do not learn its outcome in 
the shouts of victorious armics. You learn 
of it in the silence of imprisoned men, of 
captive nations, as the symbolic Iron Curtain 
falls to signal the end of freedom's drama 
falls silently, fatefully, across the world. 


And now it has fallen closer to us—a scant 
90 miles from our shores—for the darkness of 
tyranny has closed dver little Cuba. If we 
think of freedom as a homeland—the mother 
country of our free society—that homeland, 
that mother country is shrinking before our 
eyes, A slow shrinkage, but a continuing 
and fateful shrinkage, as communism 
. trickles its Red stain across new frontiers, 
Spreading to new areas, poisoning, paralyz- 
ing, and destroying freedom as it goes. 

The greatest irony of modern history is 
that communism uses the very hope of 
liberty—the very slogans and language of 
liberty. 


the Soviets have overrun and manacied a 


nation then the 
sata : climate of peace has been 
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Thus, too, the nations of the West are 
branded colonialist powers—brand: 


ment is called the people's government— 
which is tantamount to saying that a zoo 
belongs to the animals that live there. 

I find it especially appropriate in these 
perilous days when the fate of our Nation, 
the fate of freedom itself are at stake in the 
world that I should speak before this gathor- 
ing of my Masonic brethren. For our entire 
history, our essence, Our purposes exemplify 
not only the spirit of free men in a free 
society, but the vigilance to preserve that 
freedom and the strength to defend it when 
it is threatened or attacked. 

It can well be said that the Masonic Order 
runs like a red vein of courage through the 
marble of our Nation's history—from the 
remote founding of our beloved country to 
the actuality of this hour, this minute, in 
the life story & America. 

Today, perhaps, above all previous times 
of danger, Masonry finds itself summoned to 
cope with a challenge to all the values— 
spiritual, moral, social—that it has tradi- 
tionally held sacred, that it has instinctively 
defended. 

What is imperatively called for in our time 
Is a vivid awareness of the fact of danger, 
of its presence, of its growing challenge—and 
it is here that our great brotherhood can, 
through its individual members, in all 
areas of our free world, alert their friends, 
their fellow citizens, their communities, to 
the tremendous implications of the history 
that is being written before our eyes. 

Geography used to be a study for chil- 
dren. Today it should be a study for each 
of us. On the world map the areas of a de- 
humanized, despiritualized society are grow- 
ing ominously, spilling over frontiers, en- 
gulfing new populations. 

It is an insidious advance—slow, silent, 
but measurable by the miles it encroaches, 
by the lives it controls, by the lights it 
extinguishes in the hearts and minds of men. 

The hour is late, too late for apathy, 
yet apathy is all around us. For too many 
Americans confuse material well-being with 
national security, They seem to assume 
that, like labor-saving devices, freedom-pre- 
serving devices are items available at a 
price. 

Associated with this apathy is a kind of 
spiritual depression, induced by Communist 
successes. We can better realize the extent 
of this spiritual depression when we consider 
the tremendous sense of elation that the 
man-in-space success evoked throughout our 
land. 

America’s first man-in-space shot was a 
resounding success. It was a shot heard 
around the world. 

But we must not delude ourselves. The 
Soviet Union is still ahead of us in outer 
space and by a substantial margin. Later 
this very month the Russian rocket fired 
from an orbiting satellite may come within 
hailing distance of Venus. The United 
States still has a long way to go in outer 
space. And the price is going to be high. 

It will cost In the neighborhood of $40 
billion to send an astronaut to the Moon, 
That means about $225 for every man, wo- 
man and child in the United States. 

There can be no doubt that this money 
is essential to get American space programs 
off the ground. President Kennedy declared 
in his press conference last week that he 
was going to ask the Congress to appro- 
priate even more. z 

Here is a proposal for raising the fnan- 
cial thrust that America needs in space 
and rocketry. It's through a new bond is- 
sue. Good ideas you know, even now, can 
come from Yale as well as Harvard, and this 
idea was b t to my attention by a 
Yale student, from Douglaston, N.Y., who 
has thoughtfully outlined some of the rea- 
sons supporting his proposal. 
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I have studied his suggestion, canvassed it 
among my colleagues, and I think it has 
real merit. 

I propose that in addition to seeking a 
regular appropriation, the administration 
take advantage of national interest and en- 
thusiasm in this fleld, and that the admin- 
istration call upon Americans to make some 
of these sacrifices that we have heard about. 
I propose that the administration offer long 
term, nominal interest bonds—not war 
bonds, not liberty bonds, not savings bonds 
but space bonds. ~ 

These bonds could be offered on the same 
terms as series E savings bonds. Their 
appeal would be tremendous. 

Instead of taking tax money from those 
who could afford it least, the space bonds 
would enable those who have funds avail- 
able to invest where it is most needed—in 
our country's future. Instead of swelling 
speculation on the stock market, these funds 
would go directly into the Nation's economy, 
creating new space achievements and inoi- 
dentally new jobs. The technical aspects of 
such a bond offering will require careful 
study and planning, of course. I have al- 
ready written to of the Treasury 
Dillon asking whether he believes the pro- 
gram would be feasible and how it could be 
worked out. 

Among those who, I am sure would yol- 
unteer to purchase the first offering are the 
workers at various rocket and missile centers 
who have been picking up bigger pay checks 
than the Secretary of Defense for overtime 
work. If space funds come directly from 
patriotic buyers of space bonds, rather than 
through the cumbersome Federal appropria- 
tions process, it might well be there would 
be more effort and less featherbedding at 
these installations. 

In short, I do not believe that American 
people sre unwilling to make the sacrifices 
needed to put this country ahead in space. 
They just have not been asked to do so. 

“Buy a space bond“ should be America's 
motto for the sixties. This is more than 
just a fund raising program. It is an appeal 
to the country to put America ahead in 
space. No longer is the sky the limit. We 
must set our sights right now—for the 
moon. 

Masonry is in the full spirit of its historic 
role in our history when it raises its voice to 
remind our People that freedom is not an 
heirloom but a vulnerable possession—a 
jewel that can be lost as well as found, and 
that will inevitably be lost if there is no one 
to stand guard over it. 

Masonry can be—should be—one of the 
Paul Reveres of our day—a day that agoniz- 
ingly calls for minutemen of freedom. We 
cannot ride through the country, pointing to 
a real enemy behind us. We cannot ask 
citizens to listen for the trumpets and the 
shellfire. That is what makes the challenge 
to us the greater. 

The task force of Masonry must alert our 
Nation to the silent, but no less deadly 
woepons by which the enemies of freedom 
Push forward across the world, It must 
dramatize the nature of the conflict, It 
must illuminate and educate. It must fight 
apathy for the enemy it is. It must rouse 
from the slumber of indifference that great 
body of citizens who do not belleye in danger 
until they hear a siren, or until they are 
shot at. 

> . - — . 

I am sure that each of you has been im- 
pressed, as I have by one fact that is basic 
to the whole pattern of Communist con- 
quest. It is what I might call the “global 
confidence game” whereby the Reds set 
5 the friends, the benefac- 

' the rators of the l n 
whom they prey, PEERS 

Cuba is a recent and striking example of 
this fixed game where the dealer ends up 
with all the cards. 
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Now this is a situation that calls for more 
than the wringing of hands, and the ques- 
tion: “Why don't these people see that they 
are not getting freedom, but only tyranny 
dressed up to look like freedom?” 

Let us rather ask ourselves—as the leading 
free Nation of the world—if it isn’t about 
time that we took the words and phrases 
we use so glibly—freedom—the dignity of 
man, spiritual values, human rights—and 
made them more living, more meaningful, 
more propagated, more real to the millions 
of people who are called upon to make a 
choice between the false face of liberty and 
the true face of liberty. We Americans have 
& tremendous export business in things— 
but only a trickle of export in values. We 
are better known in many countries for our 
machines than for what we stand for, what 
We believe in, what makes us proud to be 
Americans. $ 

In # word, we are better known for what 
America makes than for what makes America, 
This is wrong. It is bad, It is dangerous. 
We're in a life-and-death game where to 
Come in second is not to come in at all. We 
must realize this fact. We must recast our 
thinking about the awesome responsibilities 
of leadership in a world that is being shaped 
and dominated by our enemies. 

This, indeed, is a time for greatness. In 
the past no body of Americans has responded 
to the call more quickly, more whole- 

y, more valorously, than the Masonic 

Order, one of the great cornerstones of the 

ding of our Nation, one of the great 
Pillars of its moral strength. 

I am confident—supremely confident— 

that we shall accept the challenge that his- 

throws down to us in these days of 
destiny—that we will help to rouse and 
revitalize the spirit of this Natlon—that we 
Will make freedom a cause, not merely a 
Slogan, that we will turn the searchlight 
Of vigilance on the face of danger so that 
ite menace may be clear to all. And finally, 
T am confident that we shall look upon our 
beloved country, not as a legacy left to us in 
berpetuity by heroes, but as our solemn trust 


for which generations to come will hold us 
accountable, 


Uncle Sam: Price Fixer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


go BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
1 News & World Report, issue of May 

10 1961. appeared a very interesting edi- 

‘orial by Mr. David Lawrence entitled 
Uncle Sam: Price Fixer.” 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
10 lude Mr. Lawrence’s excellent edi- 

rial in the Recorp: _ 

UNCLE Sam: PRICE Fixer 
(By David Lawrence) 
The biggest price fixer of them all is Uncle 
He ls not amendable to any antitrust 
rate: He scorns the word “monopoly.” But 
goes on rigging or fixing prices and 
Smothering competition. 

une is meant by Uncle Sam? The poli- 
in ns, Of course, who constitute a majority 
to . Yet they lose no opportunity 
in Point the finger of blame at any persons 
ne? that they can single out as 


How does Uncle Sam function as a price 
fixer? Well, first of all, he does it secretly 
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and without benefit of prying press or inves- 
tigators from the Department of Justice. 

Let us take a flagrant example. The steel 
industry was engaged in a major strike in 
the autumn of 1959. Later the leaders of the 
steel union met with representatives of man- 
agement to determine the biggest item of 
cost in the making of steel—labor's wages. 
The entire industry was told that it had to 
make its wage costs uniform. Each company 
was thereby advised what its main item of 
cost of production would be. 

The White House had requested that the 
two groups meet. They did so secretly. 
Public opinion and Congress had been press- 
ing to get a settlement. What was there- 
upon discussed? Labor costs—the biggest 
item in the manufacture of steel. And 


didn't the two groups also discuss what 


prices might have to be raised? Of course 
they did. 

The statements issued to the press after 
the settlement promised that there would be 
no price increase in steel, at least until De- 
cember 1960. : 

The Government at Washington knew all 
about these confidential discusslons—in fact, 
encouraged the making of an agreement that 
prices would not be raised. 

Where is the authority under the anti- 
trust laws for nationwide bargaining on wage 
costs as between a big labor union and the 
representatives of all the big steel com- 
panies? 

When the Government acted as mediator, 
what part did it play in fixing the labor 
costs that, in effect, fixed the current prices 
in steel? Why doesn't some congressional 
committee inquire into this phase of price- 
rigging? 

Why, it may also be asked, are there 
uniform prices today in many commodities? 
Why do gasoline dealers, for instance, charge 
the same for fuel at every filling station in 
certain regions of the country? 

Why do so many other manufactured arti- 
cles sell at a uniform price? Is it any less 
a case of price fixing if the largest company 
in an Industry announces a price and the 


others follow? In reality, it is much easier 


for competitors to let the big fellow fix the 
price. For if there's plenty of demand for 
a product from the public, why shouldn't 
smaller competitors get the same price as 
the large company charges? 

We come now to the biggest price-rigging 
game of all. It is sanctioned today by the 
President of the United States In a message 
to Congress and by his Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Very soon it may be authorized 
by the politiclans in Congress. They seek 
the political support of the farmers. So a 
law is being proposed which will permit all 
the farmers who raise a given commodity to 
vote among themselves on what the price 
of that commodity shall be, and the Govern- 
ment is expected to approve the whole ar- 
rangement. 

Theoretically, all the consumers of farm 
products are represented by the Congress 
and the Secretary of Agriculture. But, ac- 
tually, the consumers will have to accept the 
price rigging foisted upon them under the 
new scheme, For it means price fixing not 
only by Uncle Sam through Congress, but 
by the farmers themselves who, through 
voting in a referendum, will presumably 
follow a few chosen leaders of farm organi- 
gations. They would haye even more power 
than trade unions. 

Large companies often are the victims of 
congressional interference through laws that 
permit labor groups—and now perhaps farm 
groups—to play a decisive part in fixing 
prices. 

Large companies have lawyers who try to 
tell them what is or isn't a violation of anti- 
trust laws. But can executives in business 
be blamed for getting a bit confused when 
they see the Government sitting in at secret 
conferences with nationwide unions and steel 
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companies and virtually fixing prices? Who 
represents the public interest when the Gov- 
ernment, as it is now proposed, would en- 
courage the farmers to arrange among them- 
selves to fix the prices of the food the Na- 
tion’s families must have at the dinner 
table? 

Why shouldn't there be a law requiring 
competition in wage scales, instead of allow- 
ing labor unions, by nationwide bargaining, 
uniformly to fix labor costs? This could 
stimulate profit-sharing for the workers. 

If members of Congress find this is po- 
litically inexpedient for them, why not 
recognize frankly that we have a cartel sys- 
tem in big industry and will continue to 
have until Uncle Same comes out for free 
and fair competition and forbids any col- 
lusion by employes of one company with the 
employes of a competitor. 


People-to-People Fellowship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
people-to-people program of the United 
States has no more enthusiastic center 
than my home town and the capital of 
Connecticut. This year, in another 
demonstration of community support for 
the exchange of peoples between coun- 
tries, they have banded behind the se- 
lection of Dr. and Mrs. Robert E. Dunn 
of West Hartford, who will shortly de- 
part for a stay in Birmingham, England. 

The Dunns will leave Bradley Field 
by jet clipper on June 6 for London. In 
Birmingham, they will be the guests of 
the Birmingham Mail, and I have been 
assured by Kenneth B. Atkinson, our 
consul in Birmingham, that a full pro- 
gram has been arranged by the Birming- 
ham sponsors for their visit. 

In Hartford, the Dunns will be hon- 
ored at a farewell luncheon on June 2. 
Meanwhile the community is planning 
for a visit in September from winners of 
the Birmingham contest. More than 
150 clubs, organizations and schools in 
the Greater Hartford area sent in sug- 
gestions and entries in selection of the 
Greater Hartford couple and showed 
great enthusiasm in the program. 

Helping the program in Hartford 
throughout its search for representatives 
has been the Hartford Courant, the na- 
tion’s oldest newspaper of continuous 
circulation. The Courant will be host 
to the Birmingham couple in the fall, 
and its own cooperation with the Birm- 
ingham Mail is an excellent example of 
people-to-people relations in itself. 

The two people who will be going to 
Birmingham as representatives of this 
country are outstanding. Dr. Dunn has 
been there before—he holds a special 
certificate from the Institute of Bir- 
mingham which he won while he was on 
a Rotary Foundation travel and study 
fellowship. 

He is now vice principal of William 
Hall High School in West Hartford and 
has held that responsible assignment for 
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4 years. He met his wife while they were 
undergraduates at Bates College in 
Maine. He earned his master’s and doc- 
tors’ degrees at the University of Con- 
necticut and was married 3 years ago. 
Mrs. Dunn, who teaches third grade at 
Braeburn School, West Hartford, holds 
a master’s degree at the University of 
Hartford. 

Their application for the people-to- 
people fellowship was sponsored by fel- 
low teachers at Hall High and Braeburn 
as well as the Hall Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation and the West Hartford and 
East Hartford Rotary Clubs. 

I am sure they will make outstanding 
representatives of the American way of 
life in their visit to Birmingham and 
England. Looking over their schedule, 
I note that they have a rigorous time 
planned and I hope it will be a wonder- 
ful one for them and their country. 

In exchange, a Birmingham wholesale 
merchant and his wife will be coming to 
Hartford for 2 weeks in September. He 
wanted to be a schoolteacher but the 
death of his father at an early age led 
to his becoming an insurance clerk. He 
served with the RAF in World War II 
and has had a most varied career. 

I should like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to this remarkable and 
energetic example of a venture in inter- 
national understanding, congratulate 
those who worked long and hard to make 
it a success and wish the best of luck 
to the ambassadors of good will who 
have been chosen. 


Kansas Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recon, I include the following editorial 
from the May 19, 1961, edition of the 
Lawrence (Kans.) Daily Journal-World, 
which points out an extremely important 
factor—the high productivity of Kansas 
labor—in consideration by industries of 
new plant locations. The editorial and 
its content are worth repeating here, 
where Representatives from all over the 
Nation will note and remember this im- 
portant point. 

Tue Biccest Factor 

A Kansas lawyer not long ago discussed 
talking with an official of a company the at- 
torney represents and chiding the official of 
the national organization for paying such 
extra-high wages for unskilled labor in the 
Kansas plant. 

The official admitted that the hourly rate 
was far higher than it should be, but he 
added: 

“Even though we're putting out a lot more 
money than we should have to for this kind 
of work, we get far more good work per dol- 
lar in our Kansas plant than we get at any 
of our other 13 plants in other States. This 
speaks yolumes about the merits of the type 
of labor you can hire in Kansas, and I think 
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that if more industries realized this, more 
of them would locate here.” 

The attorney then told about talking to 
other manufacturers and getting the same 
type of story, favoring Kansas labor over 
that in other States. 

This should remind us that when we try 
to “sell” businesses and industries on locat- 
ing establishments in Kansas we never want 
to undersell the type of people we have as 
one of the big reasons firms should come 

ere. y 

True, water supplies, sewage and power 
facilities, transportation links, recreational 
facilities—all these have a role to play in 
attracting new business and industry to a 
city or State. 

But it is people who still make these busi- 
nesses and industries run, and the newcom- 
ers can't bring all of thelr own employees 
here. They generally must do the great bulk 
of their hiring in the region where they 
locate. The fact Kansas has the reputation 
for supplying good employees should do a 
great deal to boost our growth, 


The Need for Middle Income Housing in 
My District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of a state- 
ment which I have submitted to the New 
York City Planning Commission dealing 
with a subject of vital interést to the 
people of my district, particularly those 
living in the Williamsburg section. 
There is a crying need for middle income 
housing in Williamsburg, and my plea is 
directed to the Commission to provide 
such housing before the area is depleted 
of many of its fine families. = 

My statement reads as follows: 
ADDRESS BEFORE THE CITY PLANNING COMMIS- 

SION BY Hon. Vicror L. Axruso, OF NEW 

York, Wepnespay, May 24, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the commis- 
sion, the city of New York is composed of 
many neighborhoods and communities, rich 
in history and tradition in their own right. 
The area which we now call Williamsburg 
was itself a city in 1852. As the Congress- 
man of the area involved in these proceed- 
ings permit me to say a few words in its 
behalf. The community of Williamsburg 
was established in 1792 by a merchant named 
Richard M. Woodhill who planned it as a 
residential development. Mr. Woodhill 
named the community after Col. Jonathan 
Williams, a distinguished citizen of the 
United States, Colonel Williams had a dis- 
tinguished career as an engineer and the 
surveyor who laid out the roads for this com- 
munity; as secretary to Benjamin Franklin; 
as commander at West Point and superin- 
tendent of the U.S. Military Academy; and 
concluded his career as a Member of the 14th 
Congress of the United States who died in 
office in 1815, Colonel Williams set up the 
forts and defenses for New York and in this 
period surveyed the area now known as 
Williamsburg. 

The community of Williamsburg had dif- 
ficulty in becoming established but in the 
1800's the advent of the Wallabout and New- 
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ton Turnpike made commuting to Willlams- 
burg easier and the community entered upon 
a period of rapid growth. By 1827 the com- 
munity had prospered to the point where 
it was incorporated as a yillage by act of the 
legislature. On January 1, 1852, Willlams- 
burg, now a thriving community, received a 
city charter. The new city prospered and 
lasted for a period of 2 years when it became 
a ward of the city of Brooklyn. 

Over the years, the Williamsburg section 
has not suffered industrially. The prox- 
imity of Williamsburg to bridges, freight 
terminals, and marine facilities along the 
East River led early to the establishment of 
factories, lofts, and warehouses which have 
been maintained. Among the better known 
plants in the area are the F & M Schaefer 
Brewing Co., Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co., 
Liebmann Breweries Inc., Charles Pfizer Drug 
Co., Socony Mobil Oil Co. refinery and 
several other large plants. 

The most serious problem which has faced 
this community has been a depletion of re- 
sponsible citizenry. Williamsburg increased 
in population at the turn of the century 
when Jewish immigrants settled there to be 
near their brethren on Manhattan’s lower 
East Side. They moved into the area in 
great numbers after the opening of the Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge in 1903 and were followed 
by other immigrant families of Italian ex- 
traction, After the holocaust of World War 
II. 15,000 orthodox Jewish refugees from Nazi 
persecution settled in Williamsburg. The 
advent of the Brooklyn-Queens Expressway 
cut a winding path through most of Wil- 
a burg uprooting thousands of these peo- 
ple. 

In the past 15 years there has been a de- 
cided population shift. What was once u 
community with a substantial middle-ciass 
citizenry has begun to cnange in both the 
ethnic and socio-economic character of the 
population, 

An increase in industrialization has been 
partially responsible for this population 
trend but the real answer lies in the fact 
that the majority of housing facilities in 
this community are 60 years of age or over 
and the housing developments constructed 
in the past 15 years have been geared to 
those in the lowest socio-economic’ class. 
Thus, thousands have been displaced and 
more than 20,000 persons in the lowest eco- 
nomic classification have moved into the 
community, all of whom have made good , 
citizens, by the way. 

The result of this trend may best be 
pointed up by the comment of Leila Morgan, 
executive secretary of the districts health 
committee, who as early as November of 1954 
Was quoted in the press as saying: Our 
leadership in the health committee keeps 
moving away. All our chairmen move to 
Queens, Westchester, and the suburbs.” 

Here lies the answer to many of the serious 
social problems that affect the Borough of 
Brooklyn. Let us never forget that it was a 
responsible middle class that expanded un- 
developed land into a thriving community 
and thence into a flourishing city. It is this 
kind of citizenry we must rely on to lead in 
community activities. Time and again socio- 
logical studies have been made and whether 
it be juvenile delinquency or better house- 
keeping facilities in the city, all studies will 
agree that it Is community leadership which 
Provides the only answer to this problem. 
Those in the lowest economic strata of our 
society are burdened with the chores of earn- 
ing their bread. These are the families 
where both parents work. These are the 
families where children are unsupervised. 
where there is no time for participation in 
the religious, cultural, and civic activities 
of the community. 

The exodus of the old citizens of Wil- 
liamsburg into the suburbs and even neigh- 
boring States must be stopped. These peo- 
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ple whose roots lie in Williamsburg; who 
have over the years been the leaders in com- 
munity activities should not be displaced. 
And, these are the very vital reasons why I 
appear here today to implore this Commis- 
sion to act promptly in establishing middle 
income housing for the leaders of Williams- 
burg who may be scattered to the suburbs 
and other States. 

Gentlemen, I know this community and 
have been proud to represent it in the Halls 
of Congress for almost 9 years. The people 
of Williamsburg are honest, industrious, 
hard-working citizens who have a proud 
tradition fostered over many years which 
they wish to sustain. I ask you to permit 
them to remain. I implore you to take ac- 
tion so that the great cultural and religious 
traditions that have evolved from our Jew- 

community over the past 2 decades and 
have achieved worldwide recognition, may 
be continued. I beseech you on behalf of 

other old and established elements in 
Our community who wish to remain and 
continue their religious, charitable and 
community service. Do not let these peo- 
Ple go. Stop this mass exodus. 

I look forward to a revival of civic activ- 
ities in Williamsburg. I look forward to an 
integrated community where those in the 
Owest socio-economic level may live in 
Peace and harmony with the older elements 
in the community who are granted access to 
this middle income housing, Then, Wil- 
Uamsburg will have the leadership necessary 
5 guide the less fortunate and actively par- 

Cipate on the local level in programs of 
rehabilitation and assistance that will per- 
mit the community to act as it has in the 
Past in meeting and solving its own prob- 


In conclusion, permit me to thank Chair- 
man Felt and all of the members of this 
828 for their study and considerate 
Y t of this very important situation. 
N Prompt action in facilitating the erec- 

n of such hausing will mean that this 
Proud section of Brooklyn will once again 
peur and assume even greater responsi- 
2 ties for which we can all be proud. I 
— et you in advance for establish- 
Be & better Williamsburg which means a 
York Brooklyn and n better city of New 


The Cuban Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT s 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


me KOWALSKI. Mr, Speaker, since 
a recent statement in the CONGRES- 
28 Recorp setting forth my views on 
rn ban situation, I have received a 
titude of letters supporting my posi- 
Scio of all the communications re- 
e was more succinct than the 
1 g which I would like to include 
Or the Recorp at this point: 
Yate Law SCHOOL, 
Representative Franx Roentgen cite 
House Office Building, : 
Washington, D.C.: 
ice is reasonable for this country to boycott 
ba; it is reasonable to want no Commu- 
2 7 there; but it is irrational to impose the 
and then demand the second. 
FRANE KEATING. 
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American Seapower: A Great Speech by 
Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, on Maritime 
Day 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday evening, May 22, I had the 
privilege of hearing a great address by 
the chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, Hon, HER- 
BERT C. BONNER, delivered at Fort Eustis, 
Va., at a joint meeting of the National 
Defense Transportation Association and 
the Propeller Club, Port of Newport 
News, in observance of National Mari- 
time Day. 

The theme of Congressman BONNER’S 
speech, American seapower, brought the 
subject of our total maritime posture 
more clearly into proper focus and per- 
spective than any statement I have ever 
heard or read. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the atten- 
tion of every Member of Congress the 
thoughtful and penetrating remarks of 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries in his splendid and timely address 
on our dependence as a maritime nation 
upon seapower in its commercial and 
naval entirety. We must not forget,in 
our preoccupation with outer space, that 
the destiny of the world we live in can 
be determined on the seas which com- 
prise some three-quarters of the earth’s 
surface. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor», I include the following text 
of Chairman Bonner’s great speech: 

It is an honor and a great pleasure to be 
here at Fort Eustis to observe National Mari- 
time Day at the joint meeting of the Pro- 
peller Club, Port of Newport News, and the 
National Defense Transportation Associa- 
tion. 

I think it Is particularly auspicious that 
this meeting should be held here at Fort 
Eustis, the splendid transportation training 
command center of the Army. The atmos- 
phere of the occasion is further enhanced 
by the 344 merchant vessels of the National 
Defense Reserve Fleet fying at anchor only 
a few yards away in the James River, And 
down the stream, only a few miles away, 
stand the facilities of the great Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., bulwark 
of this Nation’s waterborne military and 
commercial might for 75 years. 

Most of you have heard Maritime Day 
speeches before. 

Frequently they consist of fine phrases of 
praise—pleasant to the ears of members of 
the merchant shipping fraternity. Much is 
said about the “fourth arm of defense” in 
a context which makes it sound terribly im- 
portant and able to function alone in the 
welfare of our country. 

Here at Fort Eustis, enjoying the hos- 
pitality of the Army, and in the presence of 
the National Defense Transportation Asso- 
ciation, composed as it is of representatives 
of all forms of transportation, I am going 
to speak on seapower, a subject which in- 
volves all who are here tonight—in time of 
peace and in time of war. 
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I would like to discuss American seapower 
in its total sense, and its importance to our 
future. For, more than ever today, we are 
a maritime Nation dependent upon our sea- 
power in its commercial and naval entirety. 

“Seapower,” as I am speaking of it, is not 
merely Polaris submarines or 33-knot liners. 

As Adm. Arleigh Burke, our great Chief 
of Naval Operations, stated only a month 
ago: “* + * seapower relies on far more 
than ships and weapons systems. Our ca- 
pability to exert effective naval power when 
and where we need it rests on our natural 
assets of geography and material resources. 
It depends too on our shipbuilding capacity 
and it rests very heavily on the technical 
and design skills of our naval engineers. 
Seapower includes all those things which 
enable a nation to use the sea advantage- 
ously during peace or war.” 

And he might well have added: The con- 
certed, continued, and dedicated cooperation 
of the men who man the ships and handle 
them at portside.” 

We tend to take our maritime position for 
granted, but we do so at our peril. We must 
rid ourselves of the myopia of recent years 
which placed the expediencies of bookkeep- 
ing above national maritime strength and 
which made the accountant the prime 
arbiter of the policies governing the sinews 
of our seapower. 

We must insure that in the immediate 
years ahead we not only overcome the effects 
on our maritime posture of past neglect and 
shortsightedness, but that we push forward 
our maritime frontiers. We must proceed 
without delay in modernizing and strength- 
ening our U.S. merchant marine. We must 
move ahead, to gain maximum effectiveness 
and efficiency from the new technologies, 

We must aggressively compete for trade— 
the trade which provides the basic link of 
common interest between us and our allies, 
and the undecided nations of the world. 
The volume of this trade will expand in the 
years ahead and means must be found to 
insure that our merchant marine carries a 
sharply increased portion of it. 

It is not only our commercial interest and 
balance of payments that are affected. 

In our struggle with the Communist 
world, trade Is a key factor—a potent weapon 
for the side which will effectively use it. 
We want the future to see our products, 
moving in American merchant ships under 
the shield of the Navy of the United States. 
Our trade, made possible by our seapower, 
can and must be the means of lifting up the 
undeveloped nations. 

The Russians, though late to arrive on the 
maritime scene, have long been experts in 
political penetration. They fully under- 
stand the importance In the world struggle 
of trade and mercantile seapower. 

Soviet expansion, in both naval and mer- 
chant fleets shows their determination to 
replace us as the foremost in overall sea- 
power. The primary position given to sub- 
marines in the growing Soviet Navy openly 
shows an intention to strive mightily to cut 
our sea links of trade and supply in time 
of war. Growing emphasis on merchant 
shipping shows the value the Soviets place 
on world trade for attaining their objectives 
short of open war. 

Russia now has a merchant marine of 
about 850 ships—over 414 million deadweight 
tons. Her satellites provide an additional 
200 ships, totaling 144 million tons. This 
fleet is steadily expanding, through building 
in Soviet bloc shipyards and purchases from 
the free world. 

An Associated Press dispatch of May 10 
quoted the Chairman of the Russian Ship- 
building Ministry as saying that the demand 
of the Soviet merchant marine is increasing 
80 rapidly that Soviet shipyards no longer 
can fully cope with it and that by 1965 the 
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volume of Soviet seaborne freightage will 
almost triple compared with 1958. 

He added that in view of this, various ships 
are under construction for the Soviet Union 
in Poland, Finland, Denmark, East Germany, 
West Germany, Holland, Japan, and other 
countries. 

I might note that the Soviet Union has 
pioneered the development of nuclear ice- 
breakers—a feld which we have neglected, 
strangely enough, considering that we face 
Siberia across the Arctic Basin. Their large 
and powerful atomic tcebreaker Lenin has 
been in operation for more than 2 years now 
while our small fleet of war-built icebreaking 
vessels nre obsolescent and wearing out, 

Russia knows how to ute newly acquired 
maritime power. The Red flag is showing all 
over the world—of course, with a heavy em- 
phasis on the ports of the small nations they 
wish to penetrate. 

Soviet ships and trade are vital and in- 
tegral parts of the Communist economic of- 
fensive. 

In countries where reserves of hard cur- 
rencies are limited, Communist willingness 
to supply and deliver Iron Curtain products 
and pick up the exchange material, all for 
barter, has been very successful. Russian 
petroleum, Polish fishing boats, and East 
German machine tools move over the world, 
implementing about 100 barter treaties 
signed with non-Communist countries. We 
have only to look, from Florida, 90 miles 
south, to Cuba, to see a textbook example 
of Communist penetration leaning heavily 
on the effective use of mercantile seapower. 

Thus, the Soviet merchant fleet acts as a 
political weapon of national trade. Russia's 
merchant marine is free of such hinderances 
as the necessity to make a financial profit. 
Political profits are the objective. The fu- 
ture could well see them concentrating 
shipping on a few trade routes to haul free 
world cargoes at some financial loss to them 
perhaps—but an irretrievable political loss to 
us, 


These grim facts provide ample reason why 
we must revitalize our position of primacy 
at sea and restore it in such clear degree that 
no doubt will exist anywhere that the United 
States and the free world control the sea- 
lanes under all conditions. 

There must be no doubt that we can 
carry the trade, and our goods and our ideas 
to all the nations. 

There must be no doubt that, if need be, 
we can strike at will in a controlled and 
limited manner from the seas, with shatter- 
ing promptitude. There must be no doubt 
that we can apply the most precisely tailored 
degree of force—naval force capable of ap- 
pearing without warning, and remaining in- 
definitely to strike or threaten. There must, 
further, be the certainty in the minds of 
our friends and those who are not our 
friends, that our Polaris ballistic missile sub- 
marines, are there at sea, invisible and un- 
findable. 

In these future years, I believe that we 
must have a much closer degree of coordi- 
nation of maritime and naval policies. 

This is of the greatest importance. 

Never before has there been such a degree 
of interdependence between our naval power 
and the strength of our merchant marine. 

It is a task of naval power to protect and 
control the sealanes in the face of potenti- 
ally the most massive submarine threat of 
our experience. It is the job of the mer- 
chant marine to bring in the vast quantities 
of raw materials Imports such as metals, 
ores, and petroleum—which are now vital 
to our national strength and warmaking 
ability. 

But, consider the degree of our present 
vulnerability: Over 1½ million barrels of 
petroleum per day are imported by ship— 
less than 5 percent of it in ships flying the 
U.S. flag. About 99,000 tons of iron ore are 
daily imported in ships, nearly all under 
foreign flags. There are, of course, other 
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critical items: The raw materials for the 
space age must be imported into the United 
States by ship. In a very real sense, our lack 
of capacity to carry our own vital imports 
may be our exposed jugular, 

Our capacity to project our limited war 
force needs a well-balanced naval-military 
force working closely with a modern, effec- 
tive merchant marine, active and In being. 

Do not be misled to believe that seallift, 
meaning the movement of troops and mili- 
tary material by sea, is obsolete. . 

There iz, of course, no substitute for ade- 
quate airlift, Its ability to rapidly move a 
tew thousand troops and their light equip- 
ment is invaluable. 

But when divisions and armies are to be 
moved, sealift can accomplish the job more 
rapidly and of course much more efficiently, 
both in terms gf military effectiveness—as 
troops arrive concurrently with thelr heavy 
equipment—and in terms of resources ex- 
pended. This can be done with ships of 
15 to 20 knots, such as our reserye fleet 
transports and our older cargo ships. 

A more spectacular statement of sealift 
capability is the fact that one ship like the 
33-knot United States, or her authorized but 
as yet unbuilt superliner sistership, can car- 
ry a full division of troops and much of their 
equipment from New York to Europe in 
less than 5 days and to the Middle East in 
6% days. In doing this, she would carry 
her own fuel for the round trip, plus a 
large margin. 

Only ships—and I mean large numbers of 
them—can supply the equipment, food, am- 
munition, and fuel for a limited war of even 
moderate size. A considerable part of the 
tanker requirement would be devoted to the 
supply of fuel for the aircraft of the very 
Vital airlift. And mistake it not, airlift can- 
not function without these tankers—or with- 
out the pre-positioned staging bases which 
must be supplied by merchant shipping. 

The American merchant ships to do the 
job—the passenger ships, the cargo ships and 
tankers—must be modern, fast, and of the 
highest quality. More than that, they must 
be in being and actively employed. This 
means that if they are to be ready to serve 
in an emergency, they must be built, manned, 
and gainfully employed before the emerg- 
ency. 

We do not have ships of the needed quality 
now except in limited numbers. 

Only 13 percent of our active merchant 
tonnage is 6 years old or less, but 75 per- 
cent is over 14 years old. 

To make up for past neglect, the replace- 
ment rate on our berth line cargo and pas- 
senger ships must be increased from the cur- 
rent 14 per year up to the 25 or more en- 
visaged in the 1936 act. Modern thinking on 
limited war heavily underlines the Import- 
ance of ships in being. 

Here we may close the circle of this inter- 
dependence of seapower. 

If these ships of our merchant ficet are 
built, manned, and employed, they will be 
spearheading our trade, performing the vital 
mission of expanding our seapower through 
economic means, as well as being ready for 
emergency use. 

The years ahead are filled with challenge 
for this Nation, and the way aheda is far 
from clear. This is particularly so in the 
future of our maritime position—our total 
seapower. Yet, the opportunities ahead are 
vast—and it is of extreme importance that 
we make the most of them. 

We must revitalize our seapower in its 
entirety, and bring about the closet coordi- 
nation of its elements. 

We, as a maritime nation, must determine 
realistically, what appropriate portion of 
the national budget should be allocated to 
the strengthening of our merchant marine, 
We must create the domestic climate of 


intraindustry cooperation in whi 
merchant marine can thrive. e 
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We must expand our trade for its political 
as well as its economic value to us—and 
we must greatly increase the proportion of 
it that our own ships carry. 

We must make our maritime power the 
instrument with which we can help the 
undeveloped and undecided nations to 
achieve their aspirations. 

We must insure the continuation of the 
flow of imported materials vital to us by 
decreasing our dependence upon foreign- 
flag shipping in this regard. 

We must insure our ability to carry such 
quarrels as may be forced upon us to the 
shores of our adversarics by maintaining 
well-balanced naval and military forces sup- 
ported by an adequate, modern, and com- 
mercially viable merchant marine. 

It is from the sea that we will realize our 
ultimate victory. 

Thank you. 


Mrs. Copenhaver: Good Neighbor, 
Typifies Kansas Spirit 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following item. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald McCoy, who are 
personal friends of mine, came to Kansas 
from New York several years ago and are 
now members of our community, Mrs. 
McCoy, in a letter to the editor of the 
Lawrence Daily Journal-World of May 
18, 1961, tells of an experience the family 
had when they first got to town. Be- 
cause the experience of the McCoys is, I 
think, typical, I am very pleased to bring 
it to the attention of my colleagues. 

Mrs, COPENHAVER 
EDITOR, JounNAL-Wontp: 

Last evening’s Journal-World Included & 
notice of the 95th birthday of Mrs, Ellen 
Copenhaver, 1025 R.I. Street, to be celebrated 
this Friday. I would like to honor this won- 
derful woman by telling you how much 
she has epitomized for me all the warmth 
and goodness of the Kansas character. 

Four years ago my family and I came to 
Lawrence from New York State and had the 
good fortune to rent a house next door to 
Mrs. Copenhaver. From the beginning she 
proved the good neighbor. To our toddlers 
who made their way to her back door, she 
Was always an endless source of galety. 
friendly words, and dally bouquets of flow- 
ers from her well-tended garden. The 
Path our older son beat after escaping 
through the porch folding gate was in the 
same direction. When our Kansan wns born 
that first summer of our stay in Lawrence 
Mrs. Copenhaver, then 91, was his first sitter 
while I made necessary errands to the store- 

That first winter our family came down 
with the flu and to my utter surprise the 
family supper arrived hot and without delay 
through the thoughtfulness and generosity 
of our next door friend. I enjoyed endless 
conversations on her front porch and they 
all painted for me a vivid and lasting pic- 
ture of Kansas history as it was made by 
the same rugged enduring personalities who 
peopled Kansas in the century just past. 
She told me how she consoled her mother 
when it was time for the widow and her 
children to leave Virginia to entrain for Kan- 
sas where a relative farmer would offer them 
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a home. Oh, mama, don't cry, this is the 
most wonderful thing that ever happened,” 
When they arrived there were none of the 
windbreaks so common now and the wind 
blew the pins right out of my hair. To this 
day a grasshopper must be killed on sight, 
Perhaps her only admission that life could be 
hard in Kansas, too. 

In a year when we are celebrating Kansas’ 
Centennial I want to say that I am thankful 
that I and my family had the good fortune 
of knowing Mrs. Copenhaver, a woman who 
will always be our most memorable Kansas 
pioneer, 


Vivian R. McCoy. 


Monroe County Negro Cited in Liberia for 
Aid to Country’s Agricultaral Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


wen BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, too often 
achievements of our colored people in 
>s South are lost in the confusion and 
the biased reports of the northern 
1 beriodicals and other communica- 
ls 3 media. Under leave to extend my 
oe in the Recorp, I include an 
cle from the Monroe Journal, Mon- 
Toeville, Ala., under date of May 11, 1961, 
Co a native son of Monroe 
8 Sandy J. McCorvey. You will 
i that McCorvey was an agricultural 
ti nsion advisor for the U.S. Interna- 
Tiber Cooperation Administration in 
yet and that he has been com- 
n ae in a public ceremony in Mon- 
Libe for his assistance in developing a 
Iw rian agricultural extension service. 
PP iia to join with the citizens of Mon- 
ounty in congratulating Sandy Me- 
Tvey on the excellent contribution he 
Uni Made in promoting good will for the 
ted States in Liberia. 
The article follows: 
* Country Necro CITED IN LIBERIA 


FOR Am ro COUNTRY'S AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


Pe ONROVIA, Lrprrta—Sandy J. McCorvey of 


a pubis Ala. recently was commended in 
8 € Ceremony here for his assistance in 
Oping a Liberian agricultural extension 


Pe ee is the son of Julia McCorvey of 
The Pe 


8 extension advisor for the U.S. In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration in 

beria, has returned to the United States for 
home leave and reassignment. 

On his arrival in Liberia in 1951, he im- 
tely organized a program to train Li- 
tribe agricultural extension leaders, Each 
wax or community selected one man who 
be Eee a 3- to 12-month training course 
ates” Boneke agricultural station. Grad- 
ona Coughs tne to their own communities 

ro 
to the S sa ved agricultural techniques 
one an were graduated from 12-month 
urse and 70 others received 
shorter periods of training 

during McCorvey's 

oe 6 years in Liberia. : : 

O help finance the trainin 

g program, the 
7 station sold the vegetables it pro- 
3 to farmers in the area. However, after 
years, the farmers learned to increase and 

Prove their own vegetable crops and no 
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longer needed to buy vegetables raised at 
Boneke. 

McCorvey and his Liberian assistant per- 
formed experiments to determine at what 
time various vegetables should be planted to 
produce the best crops and compiled data 
which McCorvey used to write a vegetable 
planting guide. This guide will be published 
and distributed to Liberian farmers. Mc- 
Corvey also is the author of “Better Rubber 
Farming Means More Money For Lou.“ This 
pamphlet is an outgrowth of his famous 
“Let's Talk About” series, including studies 
on rubber, cocoa, oll palms and other agri- 
cultural subjects. 

A poultry improvement program, school 
garden clubs, 4-H Clubs and chapters of 
Future Farmers of Liberia also were organized 
under McCorvey’s guidance. 

Mrs. McCorvey contributed much of her 
time in Liberia to community development 
work. She helped to establish a public 
library—the first in Maryland County. 

McCorvey was graduated from Tuskegee 
Institute, receiving a B.S. degree in Agri- 
culture in 1937. He received an M.A. degree 
from the Michigan State University of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science in 1949. He also 
did graduate study at Indiana University. 

After completing a 6-month refresher 
course at the Agricultural and Technical 
College of North Carolina, McCorvey and his 
wife will leave the United States for another 
ICA assignment. 


Albert W. Byrnes, Democratic Leader in 
Brooklyn, Honored by Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Albert 
W. Byrnes has been active in Brooklyn 
politics and has contributed his efforts 
toward the betterment of his community 
for many, many years. On April 22, 
1961, the Clarendon Regular Democratic 
Club honored him at its anniversary 
celebration at the Biltmore, Church and 
Flatbush Avenues, in Brooklyn: 

Albert W. Byrnes, prominent Brooklyn 
businessman and leader of the First As- 
sembly District Regular Democratic Organ- 
ization, is certainly no newcomer to politics. 

To support this claim,-Mr. Byrnes can 
point with pride to his family’s career in 
politics spanning 100 years. 

His uncle, the late Frank V. Kelly, Jr., 
was the Kings County Democratic leader, 
and before him, his grandfather, the late 
Frank V. Kelly, Sr., helped guide the politi- 
eal destiny of the city of Brooklyn as head 
of the volunteer flremen's association. 

Al.“ as his friends call him, has con- 
tinued in the footsteps of these two promi- 
nent Brooklynites. After attending Public 
School 16 and Eastern District High School 
in Brooklyn, he served in the Navy in World 
War I. After his discharge, he cashed in a 
$40 liberty bond to purchase his first truck 
and start what developed into one of the 
State's outstanding trucking firms, 

He has always maintained a deep interest 
in Brooklyn politics and civic affairs. He 
has served as a presidential elector in 
1948, 1952, and 1956, and as delegate to the 
Democratic National Conventions in 1956 
and 1960. 

The silver-haired, sparkling eyed leader 
has found time to serve as a member of the 
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lay board of Greenpoint Hospital, a mem- 
ber of the board of visitors of Brooklyn 
State Hospital, second vice president of the 
Emerald Association, and first vice president 
of the St. Patrick Society of Brooklyn. 

He has been working diligently to spark 
a back to Brooklyn move, as a member 
of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce; hon- 
orary member and past president of the Traf- 
fle Club of Brooklyn, and the Metropolitan 
Traffic Association of New York. He is also 
trustee of the Dime Savings Bank of Wil- 
liamsburgh, 

“Despite the loss of the Dodgers and sev- 
eral key businesses, Brooklyn has a bright 
future. Aggressive commercial leadership, 
coupled with a constant effort to attract 
young families, new businesses and constant 
housing improvements, will enable Brook- 
lyn to maintain its leadership in the great- 
er New York area,“ Mr. Byrnes said. 

And, he talks from experience, 100 years 
of it. 


Placing the Blame for the Montgomery 
Incident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal points out some pertinent facts 
concerning the recent racial incident in 
Alabama. This article deserves the care- 
ful attention of all of us in determining 
if the South and the Nation should bear 
the brunt of the propaganda now being 
circulated: 

MONTGOMERY AND THE WORLD 


There is, surely, plenty of blame to go 
around for the Montgomery racial disorders. 
But we should like to enter a dissent to the 
increasingly prevalent notion that the 
United States as a whole deserves all this 
criticism, at home and abroad, for mis- 
managing its racial problems. 

In this particular case the trouble was 
deliberately provoked. The so-called free- 
dom riders went looking for trouble, in one 
of the most likely parts of the South, and 
they found it. The local and State authori- 
ties failed, in the beginning at least, in their 
duties to prevent violence and maintain law 
and order. 

That was said to require Federal interven- 
tion, and perhaps it did. But the present 
administration sometimes seems almost as 
zealous in this matter as some of the agita- 
tors. It seems to believe that by fast, firm 
action it can clear up this whole question of 
segregation in the near future. 

If that is indeed the view at the Justice 
Department, we fear it is an illusion, The 
Supreme Court school decision of 1954, 
whatever one may think of it otherwise, un- 
dertook to upset a social pattern of long 
duration. The consequences have been com- 
ing ever since, and the only sure thing is 
that the troubles will keep coming. 

But all that does not, in our opinion, 
properly make the United States an object of 
scorn in its own eyes and the world's. We 
are dealing here with a collision of cultures, 
with elemental emotions, instincts and atti- 
tudes which cannot be waved away with 
court orders or U.S. marshals or promptly 
solved in any simple fashion. And we would 
just like to know what society, ever, faced 
with such a problem, has dealt with it any 
better or nearly as well. 
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Let's consider a few cases in the world 
today—not to justify the United States by 
pointing a finger at others, but simply to 
keep this complex matter in some kind of 

ve. 

There are, for instance, the emerging na- 
tions of Africa, so perturbed about America’s 
race problems. Let they themselves exhibit 
racism in reverse. Native politicians in 
Kenya, heading toward independence, want 
to drive out or submerge the whites and 
Asians who built the place for them. That 
is perhaps their business, but it hardly sug- 
gests they have found the secret of a har- 
monious multiracial society. 

Throughout the vast backward areas of 
the nonwhite world, in fact, prejudice, dis- 
crimination, segregation are the custom. 
It’s hard to think of a more thoroughly 
segregated setup than India’s caste system. 

Then there is the sanctimonious Soviet 
Union; to be sure, it does not have a Negro 
problem, but it holds many Asiatics, among 
others, in thrall and follows a quasi-official 
policy of anti-Semitism. 

Even the civilized nations across the At- 
lantic are not successful at coping with the 
race problem when the problem arises—as it 
has in Britain. For most of them, of course, 
the problem has not arisen in any important 
degree, and therefore it is all the easier to 
deliver lectures on inequality in the United 
States. 

The truth is that progress toward equality 
under the law—before as well as after 1954— 
is one of the more remarkable achievements 
of America, in view of its singularly difficult 
situation in this respect. Today compro- 
mises on the schools are taking shape in 
many areas of the South. Long and in- 
volved litigation, which itself dissipates pas- 
sions, frequently results in a measure of de- 

tion not satisfactory to either side, 
but not intolerable either. Where there is 
any community will to accept change, the 
Federal courts have generally been under- 
standing. 

None of this excuses the mess in Mont- 
gomery; it does not mean all Americans are 
going to love each other any time soon. But 
the broad record of progress ought to be re- 
membered once in a while in the midst of all 
the talk of the damage we are causing our- 
selves and our image abroad. 


American Legion Goes to Denver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the American Legion has made 
a wise choice in selecting the city of 
Denver to hold its national convention, 
September 9 to 14. The city of Denver 
welcomes all Legionnaires and their 
friends to attend this convention, as we 
know it will be an outstanding event. My 
friend Bill Brenneman has written a 
splendid article entitled “Go West to 
Denver, Colo.” that is in the June issue 
of the Legion magazine and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this article inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, which 
is as follows: 

Denver is the highest (1 mile), most iso- 
lated (500 miles from the next major out- 
post), and friendliest of this country's big 
cities. 
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She also is, perhaps, the most genuinely 
western of cities. She practices her brand 
of “welcome stranger” hospitality with such 
intensity that the casual vacationer who 
drops in for a few days leaves as Denver's best 
salesman; the man who stays a week feels he 
has a vested interest in the new pachyderm 
house at City Park Zoo, and he who remains 
a month becomes a native son. 

All of which is by way of introduction to 
the expansive, open-arms welcome extended 
to newcomers by this fresh new city at the 
base of the Rockies which will be host to the 
43d annual convention of the American Le- 
gion September 9 to 14. 

Because her past is so recent and her pres- 
ent so new, and because of her isolated posi- 
tions at the point where the Great Plains 
meet the Rocky Mountains, Denver is a city 
of marked contrasts. 

Distinguished observers have called her 
“the most cosmopolitan of cities.” Equally 
astute critics save dubbed her “cow town.” 

She may be either or both. Cosmopolitan, 
certainly, for the newcomers who have been 
arriving at the rate of nearly 2,000 a month 
since World War II have come from every- 
where. Cow town,” of course, for she is the 
center of western America’s billion-dollar 
livestock industry, and the most lavish of 
white-tie affairs at the gracious Brown Pal- 
ace Hotel is bound to attract a sprinkling of 
10-gallon hats and high-heeled boots. 

(Former Gov. Dan Thornton once bedded 
down a $50,000 Hereford bull in the lobby of 
this dignified hotel.) 

On a mountaintop 20 miles from down- 
town Denver is the carfully tended grave of 
“Buffalo Bill” Cody, the great buffalo hunter 
whose name is synonymous with the days of 
the Wild West—only yesterday in Denver's 
100-year history. (Kiddies toss pennies over 
a spiked fence onto the grave, for luck.) 

A couple of hogbacks away is the $60 mil- 
lion industrial complex which is building 
that most sophisticated weapon of the rocket 
age, the Titan ICBM, 

Nowhere is the contrast between past and 
present demonstrated more strikingly than 
at the corner of Colfax Avenue and Broadway, 
where any tour of the Mile High City must 
begin. To illustrate what is meant: 

On one hand is Colorado’s State Capitol 
Building, topped by a dome coated with $23,- 
000 worth of gold leaf—a lasting tribute to 
early mining glories. On the other is the 
gleaming white tower of the 28-story First 
National Bank Building (Denver's tallest) 
representing a wedding of old-line Denver 
banking money and the flamboyant millions 
of the Murchisons of Texas. 

From the same corner (just a block from 
Leyden-Chiles-Wickersham Legion Post 1, 
host to the conventions) can be seen the 
graceful classic columns of Denver's city 
and county building, which an earller gen- 
eration of city fathers stopped at four stories 
so Denver's beloved view of the front range 
of the Rockies never would be blocked. A 
glance to the side discloses the new, 22-story, 
884-room Denver Hilton Hotel, majestic sym- 
bol of Denver's postwar emergence as a prin- 
cipal convention center and commercial city, 

In downtown Denver, within walking dis- 
tance of all downtown hotels, is the Denver 
City Auditorium which will be the scene of 
general sessions of the American Legion and 
the American Legion Auxiliary. The audi- 
torium has a seating capacity of 8,000 in the 
area, where general sessions are scheduled for 
September 12 and 13, and 2,333 in the theater 
where the Auxillary will be in session Sep- 
tember 9, 10, and 11. The auditorium also 
2 house displays throughout the conven- 

If President Kennedy accepts an invitatio 
to speak, the general session on the day of 
his appearance may be moved to the munici- 
pal Denver Coliseum, located about 3 miles 
from the hotel district at East 46th Avenue 
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and 44th Street. The Coliseum can handle a 
crowd of about 11,000 with parking for 2,500 
automobiles, 

Senior drum and bugle corps groups are 
scheduled to appear September 10 ea the 
University of Denver Stadium, seating 30,000, 
6 miles from the downtown business district. 
The stadium may also be used for junior 
bugle corps, tentatively scheduled for Sep- 
tember 9. 

Under discussion is the possibility of a 
public spectacle at the Theater of the Red 
Rocks, handling up to 12,000 persons, 15 
miles from downtown Denver. Other groups 
are exploring the possibility of producing a 
special rodeo for the Legion at the Coliseum 
September 12 and 13. 

Despite its diversified economy, Denver 
still stops to wonder sometimes just why it 
is. Neither of the streams which flow 
through it (the South Platte River and 
Cherry Creek) carries enough water to float 
anything drawing more draft than Huck 
Finns raft, Tho first railroads bypassed it 
rather than tackle the mighty bastions of 
the highest part of the Continental Divide, 
and early-day explorers were prone to de- 
scribe the vast plains at its back door as 
the “Great American Desert.“ incapable of 
ever growing anything more nutritious than 
buffalo grass. 

Nevertheless, in 1850 a trapper found a 
show of color in a nearby creek and, in 
1858. a Georgian named William Russell 
camped at the confluence of Cherry Creek 
and the Platte to look for gold. The next 
year, John Gregory stumbled across a gold 
lode at Central City, and the big gold rush 
to the Rockies was on. 

In short order, silver was found at George- 
town; Horace Greeley had sent Nathan 
Meeker west to found the Union Colony 
(first irrigated farming development in 
Colorado) at Greeley; the predecessor of 
the University of Denver had been estab- 
lished, and Denver had been named capital of 
Colorado Territory. Colorado achieved state- 
hood in 1876, and silver had touched off the 
Leadville bonanza days. In the late seyen- 
ties, the Ute Indians gave up the ghost fol- 
lowing their last abortive uprising at Meeker, 
and all of western Colorado, with its pre- 
cious metals, timber and lands was opened 
to the white man’s development. 

The railroads finally came, and with them 
came new dwellers, new businesses, and new 
industries. Texas cattlemen, driving thelr 
longhorns to winter pasture, provided the 
nucleus of the livestock industry. 
tradesmen, who were to become giant 
wholesalers, headquartered in Denver to 
serve a growing empire. Infant banks be- 
came giant financial institutions, providing 
capital for the development of the entire 
Rocky Mountain area. 

The railroads also brought something 
else: The tourist. 

The earliest settlers long since had dis- 
covered the health-giving qualities of the 
high, dry, rarefied alr of Colorado, and of 
its long seasons of brilliant sunshine, quali- 
ties which attracted hordes of those af- 
flicted with “lung fever” to seek cure in the 
mountains, 

A German nobleman named Count Pour- 
tales built a casino at the foot of Cheyenne 
Mountain, and his friends from the East 
and from Europe flooded into Colorado 
Springs (“Little London”) as the van 
of the swarms who were to come later tO 
enjoy the luxuries of one of the world’s 
greatest resorts, the Broadmoor Hotel. 

William N. Byers, founder of the Rocky 
Mountain News, came upon steaming vapor 
springs in Middle Park, 100 miles north- 
west of Denver and Hot Sulphur Springs 
was born. An English syndicate bulit the 
Hotel Colorado near the vapor caves at 
Glenwood Springs, 170 miles west of Denver. 

Teddy Roosevelt went bear hunting in the 
Flat Tops country near Glenwood Springs 
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and big-game hunting became an industry. 
The Stanley Brothers Grove one of their 
Steamers up the banks of the South Saint 
Vrain River and the Stanley Hotel was con- 
celved and around it the resort village of 
Estes Park was built. : 

Roosevelt set aside the vast mountainous 
domain that is Rocky Mountain National 
Park, and other public use areas. followed 
quickly: Mesa Verde National Park near 
Cortez, Great Sand Dunes National Monu- 
ment near Alamosa, Colorado National Mon- 
ument near Grand Junction, Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument near Craig. Hovenweep 
National Monument west of Cortez, and 11 
national forests, covering more than 15 mil- 
lion acres of majestic, untouched, untamed 
mountain wilderness, forever closed to com- 
mercial exploitation. 

Otto Mears hacked a precarious trall 
Straight through the forbidding fastnesses 
r=: the San Juan Mountains in southwest 
88 and his million-dollar highway 

etween Silverton and Ouray remains today 
11 One of the most spectacular automobile 

ghways in the world. 

The Rio Grande Railroad pushed its tracks 
f h the San Luis Valicy and into the 
ee San Juans to Durango—then 
pbb north and thousands of awestruck 
Ma sin today ride the 49-mile Animas River 

i Soin ee which is the only remain- 

gularly scheduled narrow-gage 5- 
78 train trip in the Nation. 8 
— roads and railroads tapped new riches 
oll, new resources—lead, zinc, molybdenum, 
Coal, timber, lush grazing lands, rich 
8 d all of Colorado thrived. 
ver and Colorado reached a staid ma- 
ty by the time of World War I, and the 
8 century between then and the 
3 World War II passed in relative 


The Moffat Tunnel was built under the 
tinental Divide, and Denver at last had a 
Dane transcontinental railroad route. A 
a mn mayor named Robert W. Speer built 
city t civic’ center and a system of 
ity —— as notable for its practical usabil- 
pts Sn esthetic beauty: no Denver park 
nas been marred by a Keep off the 


Brass’ 
A fledging State highw 
ay department used 
nigeroceeds ot the first gasoline tax to open 
9 for year-round use across the lofty 
the Cain Passes—and the great barrier of 
8 Divide shrank even more. 
prings built a cog railroad and 
en re, highway to the top of 14,110-foot 
pleted - The National Park Service com- 
Trau Ridge Road through Rocky 
tron National Park to provide adven- 
See 8 with the highest continu- 
miles to highway on the continent—12 
tet. above timberline at more than 11,000 
But it re 


y Worl 
tun S 


mained for the changes wrought 
War II to bring Colorado into its 
a ged maturity. Thousands of service- 
277 ere stationed at Fort Carson (infan- 
» Camp Hale (ski troops), Fitzsimons 

y Hospital (sick and wounded), and at 
Base and Buckley Naval Alr Sta- 


N They liked Colorado -und returned to 


ue aa 
: Colorado-Big Thompson 
diverting millions of gallons of pre- 
ter the western slope to the 
a was completed at a cost of $160 
8 —and in its first year of use saved 
Million worth of crops from drouth. 
8 Tavine-pocked mesas of south- 
tha Colorado, the powderish yellow rocks 
gone unnoticed for years touched 
. that resulted in 
en growth in the great 
um rush of the 1950's, = 
aan nk: Air Force Academy was established, 
e marvelous new service institution 
took shape against the foothills of the Ram- 


of a new 
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part Range near Colorado Springs. (Vis!- 
tors are welcome at the academy, now Colo- 
rado’s most popular tourist attraction.) 

New capital—from New York real es- 
tate men, from Texas oil millionaires, from 
small-town bankers in Kansas—poured in. 
Colorado blossomed and grew. 

With growth came growing pains and 
problems. Since World War II, for exam- 
ple, the people of Denver have had to put up 
more. than $80 million in school bonds to 
provide for an explosion of the small fry 
population. 

(Perhaps it is this interest in good public 
education which has provided much of the 
impetus for Denver's headlong pursuit of 
culture. More than 20,000 adults attend her 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School. The 
private University of Denver, known for its 
schools of business and the theater, has big 
campuses both in the downtown and the 
south residential areas, The University of 
Colorado operates a big extension center in 
downtown Denver, and its medical school is 
campused in Denver. Denver public schools 
sponsor the one educational television sta- 
tion in the Rockies—and Denver also sup- 
ports 4 commercial TV stations and 18 ra- 
dio stations.) 

As in all metropolitan areas, Denver, the 
mother city, has been faced with a choking 
growth of satellite “communities. Nearly 
half her metropolitan area population lives 
in suburbia. The problem of financing capi- 
tal improvements to serve both her own peo- 
ple and her neigbhors is her most pressing 
concern, 

Her traffic problems have been met in two 
ways, A pioneering traffic engineer named 
Henry A. Barnes introduced her to one-way 
streets and the Barnes Dance, which per- 
mits pedestrians to move across intersec- 
tions at any angle when they get the walk 
light. Recently, Denver completed her 
first big expressway, the $30 million Valley 
Highway, on which motorists can drive the 
length of the city at speeds up to 55 miles 
an hour without stops or cross traffic. (Ex- 
pressway traffic has not yet equaled the con- 
fusion records established by some other 
notable expressways. To date, the Valley 
Highway's biggest pileup has involved only 
12 autos.) 

As this issue of the American Legion 
Magazine goes to press, Denver is concerned 
about the fact that several of her finest are 
in jail or facing felony charges—at least two 
rings of uniformed burglars have been found 
to be operating from within the police 
department. 

Because of these and other problems, Den- 
ver has been accused by her sisters to east 
and west of being self-conscious. And why 
not? her citizens rationalize. 

Ask any resident of Denver on any street 
why he lives there. The answer, invariably, 
is: “Because I like it.” 

Then, unless you're fast on your feet, he'll 
haye you roped and hogtied and will be 
leading you home to a cookout steak dinner 
on his backyard patio. 


HOW TO GET ro DENVER 


American Legion members planning to at- 
tend thelr national convention in Denver 
September 9 to 14 will find that Denver's 
central location and wealth of transportation. 
factlities make it easy, economical, and swift 
to reach from any major part of the country. 

Five large trunk airlines and two local 
service lines serve Denver. The trunks in- 
clude United, Braniff, Continental, TWA, 
and Western. Local service lines are 
Frontier, serving all the mountain regions 
between Canada and Mexico, and Central, 
serving large areas of Kansas and Oklahoma, 

Denver also is served by seven major rail- 
roads—the Burlington; Colorado and 
Southern; Denver and Rio Grande Western; 
Missouri Pacific; Rock Island; Union Pacific: 
and the Milwaukee Road. 
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Both major transcontinental bus sys- 
tems—Trailways and Greyhound—link Den- 
ver with cities and towns throughout the 
Nation. All principal car-rental systems 
have branches in Denver and, in addition, 
the Colorado Transportation Co. provides 
sightseeing bus tours throughout Colorado. 

Chief among U.S. highways entering 
Denver are US. 40, 6, and 36 from the east; 
287, northwest and southeast; 85 and 87, 
north and south, and 285, southwest. In ad- 
dition, U.S. Highways, 138, 50, 24, and 160, 
entering from the east, and U.S. Highways 82, 
550, and 660, entering from the southwest, 
connect with routes leading directly to Den- 
ver. 

For air travelers, pure- jet service (United 
DC-8 and 720 and Continental 707) has 
brought Denver within 2 hours of Chicago, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, and 334 hours 


-from New York. Jet and/or turboprop sery- 


ice also links Denver with other principal 
cities in the Southwest, west coast, and 
Midwest, with good connections to all other 
points. 

Following are some typical fares and ap- 
proximate travel times between Denver and 
other principal cities (all fares are round- 
trip and include tax): 

New York: Pure-jet service, $238.36; flying 
time, 33% hours. Other air service: first class, 
$224.22, coach, $166.15; flying time, 6 to 7 
hours. By rail, pullman, $237.56, by coach, 
$119.90; traveltime, 33% hours. By bus, 
$54.07, traveltime, 50 hours, By auto, travel- 
time, 42 hours. 

Chicago: Pure-jet, $149.60; flying time, 2 
hours. Other air service: first class, $140.80, 
coach $114.07; flying time, 4 hours. By rail, 
pullman, $93.58, coach, $53.95; traveltime, 
16% hours. By bus, $4637; traveltime, 28 
hours. By auto, traveltime, 23 hours. 

Los Angeles: Pure-jet, $155.70; flying time, 
2 hours. Other air service: first class, $146.96, 
coach, $107.69; flying time, 4 hours. By rall, 
pullman, $152.31, coach, $84.43; traveltime, 
29% hours, By bus, $34.32; traveltime, 32 
hours. By auto, traveltime, 23 hours. 

Dallas: By air, first class $114.95, coach, 
$90.42; flying time, 14 hours. By rail, pull- 
man, $63.80, coach, $47.91; traveltime, 18 
hours. By bus, $23.93; traveltime, 20 hours. 
By auto, traveltime, 16 ½ hours. 

(Fares and times may vary from line to 
line and are subject to change. If members 
of your family will go with you, check on the 
airlines’ family plan for lower fares.) Í 


Agricultural Legerdemain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 24, 1961 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, while 
House Committee on Agriculture has 
under consideration the broad general 
agricultural program of the New Fron- 
tier, it would be well to consider its re- 
ception by rank and file members of 
that very substantial industry. This, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
new plan has been presented to us as ad- 
vanced thinking and a do it yourself 
program. Upon sober reflection how- 
ever, and in the light of our past ex- 
perience, many seem to feel that this is 
simply old merchandise under a new 


Frankly, I find no support for the pro- 
pose farm bill neither among farmers, 
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consumers, or the taxpaying public and 
I would like to quote some representa- 
tive observations from six farmers of 
my district: 

The Kennedy administration is pledged to 
raising the farm income across the Nation. 
Everyone knows that the increase of revenue 
is not important unless the costs can be 
held. 

As a farmer of Dutchess County, I am 
strongly opposed to the Kennedy farm bill 
because of the inherent creeping regimenta- 
tion of the Nation’s agriculture through the 
provisions of this bill. 

This bill would give the Secretary of Agri- 
culture dictatorial power over all agricul- 
ture. It could conceivably mean the end of 
the free enterprise system in agriculture that 
has helped build and make prosperous our 
Nation during the past 180-odd years. The 
agriculture industry is not proud of the bur- 
den it has placed on the rest of the Nation. 
Let's lighten the load rather than increase it. 

As a fruit grower here in the Hudson Val- 
ley, I'm very much against this bill. I re- 
spectfully ask you to do everything in your 
power to defeat this legislation. 

Also we oppose the omnibus farm bill as 
it will give the Secretary of Agriculture ab- 
solute control of farms and farmers of this 
country. We do not want power invested 
in any division of government, as his actions 
would not even be under congressional con- 
trol. 

The Cochrane-Feeman bill is a step to- 
ward more Government control, when what 
we want is less Government control. We 
are doing what we can at our county level 
and also at State level on most of these prob- 
lems, and they can be done much more ef- 
ficiently there. 


It seems to me that we would do well 
to scrap this whole proposal without 
delay and the efforts of our agricultural 
experts should be bent toward a solution 
of the individual problem of the various 
commodities; more difficult, no doubt, 
but possibly of some benefit to all seg- 
ments of our economy. 


Induction of Rabbi Ira Sud, Temple Ezra, 
Chicago, III. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1961 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 12, 1961, Temple Ezra was the site 
of the induction of their new rabbi, Ira 
Sud. It was with great pride that I ac- 
cepted an invitation to be present at this 
solemn occasion, and I found myself in 
the company of the religious and civic 
leaders of the community in the 12th 
District, Chicago, in which Temple Ezra 
exercises its spiritual strength. Dr. 
Manfred L. Hoffmann, leading member 
of the community and beard chairman, 
conducted the ceremonies, and after the 
appropriate invocation by Rabbi Herman 
E. Schaalman of Emmanuel Congrega- 
tion, Chicago, introduced those speakers 
who had come to attest to the qualities 
of the new rabbi. Rabbi Schaalman’s 
invocation was inspiring when he said: 

Thou art our God and the God of our 
fathers, who discloseth Thyself to the world 
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in the beauties of nature and in the striv- 
ings of the human heart, who driveth down 
to us the angles of ancient revela- 
tions and to the dedicated endeavor of His 
servants, the rabbis and teachers of all gen- 
erations. We approach Thy throne today in 
behalf of Thy servant, Ira Sud, who is about 
to undertake the onerous duties of being 
rabbi of this congregation. Lift Thou, O 
God, his every step; when his strength 
falters, support him; when his advice is 
sought, give insight into his heart and love 
of fellow man into his every action. That 
Thy word be In the word of Torah, may flow 
from him in undiminished vigor, spreading 
his healing balm among all who come here 
to seek Thee. 

To his effort and by Thy grace, establish 
him in this pulpit, from which he shall speak 
Thy words, the word of courage, the word 
of reproof, and of guidance. Upon his lips 
shall flow Thy praise, and so shall the inner- 
most recesses of the heart of this congrega- 
tion, that they and he, together, shall sing 
Thy praise, now and for all the days of all 
his years. Establish Thou, God, the work 
of his hands, yea, the work of his hands 
establish Thou it. Amen. 


The new rabbi has been well described 
in the February 9, 1961, issue of the 
Delaware County Daily Times of Dela- 
ware County, Pa., which under the head- 
ing of “Rabbi Sud Fills Promise,” said: 

When Rabbi Ira Sud, spiritual leader of 
Ohev Sholom Synagogue Center in Chester, 
leaves this month for his new post in Chi- 
cago, III., his loss will be as significant for 
the community as it will be for the Jewish 
congregation. 


marred his educational prospects in Prague. 

As he ministered to the local Jewish con- 
gregation in Chester for a decade, he cre- 
ated a wider fellowship, representing the 
Jewish rabbi at his most influential level. 

When he came to Ohev Sholom, August 
1, 1950, he told a Times’ reporter that he 
was “deeply interested in giving service to 
the community as a spiritual leader, and 
above all, I want to make a contribution 
to the democratic way of life.” 

Examining his record over the past 11 
years, it may be said without qualification 
that few local citizens have ever achieved 
a stated purpose so completely. 


Dr. Manfred L. Hoffmann, president of 
Temple Ezra, went on to add: 

In Rabbi Sud we find a teacher, a friend, 
& spiritual guide, a cobuilder, a codeveloper, 
a man to whom we can talk at any time, 
a man to whom we can come with our prob- 
lems as a human being and as Jews, a man 
who will understand us, whom we shall 
love dearly, with whom we can live in 
friendship as evidenced by his consideration, 
his loyalty, and his pleasure in the achieve- 
ments of others. > 

The Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica, the Rabbinical Assembly of America, 
the rabbi's colleagues and numerous private 
individuals attest to our fortune in having 
chosen Rabbi Sud as our new spiritual 
leader. As he assumes office today, it is my 
personal belief that his firmness, his far- 
sightedness, his patience, and his experi- 
ence will enhance Temple Ezra’s already 
strong position in the community life of 
Chicago. His success will be our sucoess. 
May he succeed. 


Among others whose remarks deserv- 
ing of extension on this occasion are 
those of Dr. Rudolph Lackenbacher, who 
noted: 

We pray that you will be a great leader of 
our congregation and that the three letters 
of your surname stand for strength, unity, 
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and devotion: 8“ for a spiritual, moral, 
and physical strength; U“ for your inten- 
tion to unite all members into a bigger and 
respected congregation; and D“ for your 
devotion and deep religious feeling to your 
duties as rabbi and educator. 


Simply and in a manner indicative of 
his nature, the good Rabbi Sud re- 
sponded: 

Temple Ezra to us must become a home 
away from home, where the great-are small 
and the small are great. Home is where the 
heart is, and your heart and my heart will 
be with Temple Ezra. I will adhere to the 
principle of positive historic Judaism, as 
I was sworn to at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in Breslau, on January 30, 1937. 
This position, within the framework of our 
American civilization, I will maintain. 


Summer Jobs for Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Secretary of Labor 
Goldberg—which appeared in the Sun- 
day newspaper supplement 'This Week 
on May 14, 1961—should help many of 
our colleagues to answer the inquires 
they receive from students wanting in- 
formation about summer job opportuni- 
ties. The Secretary’s suggestions are 
excellent guidelines: 

Hic ScHoot AND CoLLEGE Kins: How To 
Make Your SUMMER Jon REALLY Par 
(By Arthur J. Goldberg) 

Wasaincton, D.C. This summer nearly 3 
million young people will look for jobs to 
earn money till school and college reopen in 
the fall. For those youngsters—and thelr 
parents—I have a word of advice: 

Summer work can be a rewarding and 
profitable experience—but don't let a sum- 
mer job lead you away from school. The 
path away from school, even if it begins 
with an attractive summer job, can lead to 
an occupational dead end. 

We have discovered that the dropout from 
school finds fewer good jobs, lasts a shorter 
time in them, earns far less over his lifetime, 
and has a much higher rate of unemploy- 
ment than the graduate. 

Those who work this summer will discover 
why. The good jobs are held for the edu- 
cated and trained worker. A degree and a 
diploma are necessary passports to the better 
employment opportunities of today, and cer- 
tainly of tomorrow. 

A STEP UP THE LADDER 


It is important to keep in mind the true 
values of summer work, keep it in the proper 
tive. That way it can be fun—and 

& step up the job ladder. 

A June to September job that is also a 
training ground for a career already selected 
is, of course, a real plus. But that is not 
the only criterion that should be applied. 

The important objective in summer work 
is to acquire the disciplines that apply to 
all employment responsibility for conscien- 
tious effort, taking direction from a job supe- 
rior, promptness, proper handling of money, 
and learning to work with others. 

It is always a good idea to start looking for 
a summer job early. Try to get one lined up 
long before school closes. Begin by look- 
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ing in fields that will provide experience for 
a Career, if you have decided on one. 

A young girl who wants to teach, for ex- 
ample, might inquire into summer camps 
and summer schools, or into tutoring. A 
boy with medical school in view might seek 
Summer work at a local hospital or clinic. 
A model or designer-to-be might make the 
Tounds of dress shops and department stores 
for salesgirl openings. 

If you are interested in engineering, many 
Companies recruit college students for sum- 
Mer training. Other good bets for future 
engineers now in college or high school are 
ofc jobs as garage mechanics, or factory 

Ork. 

JOBS FOR 15-YEAR-OLDS 


Whatever your chief job interest, your first 
Visit should be to the local employment of- 
fice. There are some 1,800 of these offices 
throughout the country, offering free place- 
ment service and good advice. 

Summer job lists maintained by the em- 
Ployment service include, for the 14- and 15- 
year-old girl, clerical, sales and stock work in 
retail stores, various types of domestic sery- 
ice like baby sitting, and nursing aid work. 
A 15-year-old boy might find summer work 
in delivering, sales, packing or stock han- 
Sing, caddying, or car washing, or in farm 


The older girls and boys have a wider 
Variety of choices—office work, resort em- 
ployment, assisting skilled craftsmen, and 
actory jobs. 

One field that should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated by young people is service with 
the government—Federal, State, or local. 
Here's a unique opportuni for service to 
All of society.” A = 

Au of the jobs listed with the employment 

are legally permisisble for young peo- 

es under the Fair Labor Standards Act— 
t point to consider. In most 
ommunitles. work permits are required be- 
ore a young person can be put on the payroll. 
ore you land your summer job, don't con- 
er it merely a source of income and wel- 
ont Spending money. No job should exist 
Clee, tor the paycheck. Whether you are 
ing one ® forest trail, stacking dishes, wait- 
was du customers, marking stock in a market, 
ting on tables, pumping gas or typing 
far letters, the values of work extend 
beyond the hourly rate and wage scale. 
Tinh? day of the unskilled worker is over. 
a ie ee the new economy will re- 
er educational and training 

backgrounds than in the past—and they will 
demand an interest, a willingness to 
now ee and absorb that can be learned 
Of Jet YOU can discover that the reward 

Work is far more than monetary, your 
Summer will be well spent. 

A SENSIBLE WORD OF ADVICE 


kene ung lawyer once wrote to a wise pro- 
prep, of law, asking him how he could best 
fenns for a successful law career. The pro- 

K replied: "Forget about ít, and instead 
ean 5 as wise and learned as you 
and rae fields—in music and literature 
Fou ence, When you have done that, then 

1 Will be a good lawyer as well.” 

have always thought that excellent ad- 


— The man who understands his time 
the the great events in many fields is usually 


Ne eee who is excellent in his own. So 

bh a Summer job may not be an 

ppingstone to your eventual 

8 in life, it is a window onto a part of 

Pag as can be stimulating and valuable. 

be. y best wishes to all of you as the summer 
d good luck in your. work. 
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Protection of Marine Mammals on the 
High Seas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a very informative state- 
ment presented by my good friend and 
colleague, Hon. JOHN P. Sartor, of Penn- 
sylvania, in behalf of his bill, H.R. 777, 


to provide for the protection of marine 


mammals on the high seas, and for other 


purposes. 

STATEMENT or HON. JoHN P. SAYLor, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Mr. Saytor. I am John P. Saylor, Repre- 

sentative from the 22d District of Penn- 

sylvania, and the author of a bill which 

Chairman Boykin has been kind enough to 

schedule for hearing this morning, HR. 

777, a bill to provide for the protection of 

marine mammals on the high seas, and for 

other purposes. 

I oat to say to the members of this com- 
mittee that I appreciate your having sched- 
uled this bill and having scheduled it at 
a time when it was possible for me to be 
here as a witness. 

Many years ago, when I began to read of 
the accounts of what was happening to our 
polar bear and to our walrus and the sea 
otter under the guise of sportsmanship, I 
became gravely concerned because all of the 
information that was made available to me 
indicated that it was not sportsmanship but 
in a sense ruthless slaughter. I was brought 
up by a father who believed that his sons 
should be taught to hunt and fish, and also 
brought up with the idea that, if you hunted 
and fished, it was to your advantage to 
match your skills against nature and, be- 
ing given the undue advantage of having a 
gun or the latest in fishing equipment, you 
should more than be able to match your 
skills against nature. 

Finding out that many people were going 
hunting polar bears by ruthlessly killing 
them from the air with rifles and never at- 
tempting to go back and pick up the carcass 
except to write and say that they had flown 
130 miles out over the ice barrier north of 
Alaska, that they had succeeded in killing 
two or three polar bear or at least left trails 
of blood and finding that on many occasions 
people went out in the same plane or in 
another plane and reported back that they 
had killed several walrus and made no at- 
tempt whatsoever to recover them, this un- 
der the guise of sportsmanship, bothered me 
and many years before Alaska became a 
State I took the matter up with the Depart- 
ment of Fish and Wildlife downtown and had 
them draft a bill to protect in some way 
these marine mammals which are rapidly 
disappearing. 

It is for this reason, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, that I am ex- 
tremely grateful this morning for this op- 
portunity to testify on behalf of H.R. 777 
which I introduced on the third day of Jan- 
uary of this year which will provide for the 
protection of three important and rather 
unique marine mammals. 

As I say, I am pleased to have 
this legislation which is vital to the im- 
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proved management of the polar bears, the 
walrus, and sea otters. Its enactment is of 
importance not only to Alaskans, whose in- 
terests I have consistently supported, but it 
is also in my opinion vital to the welfare 
of the people of the United States in gen- 
eral 


A primary consideration of the drafting of 
this legislation is the international char- 
acter of these three marine mammals, 
especially the polar bears and the walrus. 
The range of the polar bear, for example, 
encompass hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of the north polar basin. The anl- 
mals contribute to the existence of native 
villages, and they are taken by either or 
both natives and sport hunters in Canada, 
Russia, United States, Norway, Denmark 
(Greenland), and Sweden. 

The Pacific walrus migrates in and out of 
the territorial waters of the United States 
and Russia and the high seas. Polar bears 
wander all over the international ice fields. 

The language in H.R. 777 that relates to 
proposed authority for the Federal Govern- 
ment “on and along the coast of the United 
States” was inserted with the idea of pro- 
viding a single jurisdiction of responsibility. 
The benefits and savings that come from 
eliminating duplication in manpower and 
equipment are obvious. It is not my inten- 
tion to seek to usurp the prerogatives of the 
new State of Alaska in the management of 
natural resources that are resident within 
its boundaries. It is a reasonable expecta- 
tion that the appropriate Alaskan agency 
will continue to devote its most intensive 
effort to the resource problems that are of 
its greatest magnitude and concern. My in- 
tention is to assist them in accomplishing 
this and not to take away any responsibility 
that already is theirs. 

You men might recall that, when the 
Alaskan statehood bill was passed, Alaska 
was the only State that was ever admitted 
to the Union that was not given complete 
jurisdiction over its fish and wildlife re- 
sources. The bill admitting Alaska to the 
sisterhood of States specifically provided 
that the Department of the Interior should 
continue to have jurisdiction over the fish 
and wildlife resources of this new State un- 
til the Department of the Interior was sat- 
isfied that the new State was in a position to 
handle its own natural resources. 

After a series of conferences between the 
Officials of the new State of Alaska and the 
Department of the Interior, the Department 
of the Interior passed over to the new State 
of Alaska jurisdiction over its fish and wild- 
life resources and that State now enjoys the 
same privilege that all of the other States of 
the Union do. 

The proper application of the responsi- 
bility vested by H.R. 777 would provide 
maximum opportunity for the exchange of 
personnel, equipment, knowledge, and ex- 
perience between the State and the Federal 
agencies in the improved management of 
these marine mammals. The predominate 
distribution and use of these natural re- 
sources is international. It is my hope that 
this legislation will assist the Alaskan pro- 
gram and that it will be bolstered and im- 
proved through the proyision of a working 
authority for the study and wise manage- 
ment of these animals in international 
waters. Only the Federal Government can 
work out agreements with other nations for 
the overall benefit of these international 
resources. 

Sport hunters, in their pursuit of polar 
bear trophies, go considerable distances over 
international waters. The hunting is done 
almost exclusively from the air, and the 
pilot-guides fly their clients as far as 160 
miles out over the pack ice in search of this 
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big white mammal, Most of the walrus are 
also taken outside of the territorial waters. 
It is entirely possible for a person to go onto 
the high seas and take and process walrus, 
without once touching shore in Alaska. 

The life history of the sea otter is fairly 
well known and the animals have benefited 
from protection for years which was pro- 
vided, I am happy to report to this commit- 
tee, by its predecessor somewhere around 
the turn of the century. Their number Is 
now believed to be satisfactory, and the re- 
source appears secure after having risen 
from a point of yirtual extinction in the 
early part of this century. The fur of the 
sea otter is extremely valuable, and the 
comparative quality of other furs is rated 
against that of the sea otter. Perhaps 
limited harvests of sea otter may again be- 
come a possibility, but we must be sure 
that the resource is not jeopardized. 

Little is known about the life history of 
walrus, and much less of the polar bear. 
Speculation about the welfare of these two 
species has been expressed many times. The 
Copenhagen meeting of the International 
Union for the Conservation of Nature in 
1956 expressed the concern of scientists from 
all over the world about the status and 
future welfare of polar bears and walrus, 

The Canadians for several years have pro- 
hibited the taking of polar bears by white 
hunters. Canadian natives are believed to 
kill about 400-500 animals a yer, more than 
half of the total world take. Figures on the 
world harvest of polar bears are included in 
the reprint “Status and Management of the 
Polar Bear and Pacific Walrus,“ which I 
would ask to have included as & part of your 
files, This was a report that was issued by 
Robert F. Scott, Karl W. Kenyon, John L. 
Buckley, and Sigurd T. Olson in conjunction 
with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries. This reprint 
presents much timely information about 
these animals, their status, and the many 
management problems that have arisen. 

Remote native villages along the Arctic 
coast of Alaska derive a substantial part of 
their annual income from providing services 
and supplies to hunters vio go there 
from all parts of the world in quest of the 
polar bear. It was estimated in 1957 that 
the nonresident polar bear hunters spent on 
an average of $2,000 apiece in a trip to kill 
one of these or acquire one of these trophies. 
This excludes the transportation and other 
costs borne by the shooters in traveling to 
and coming from Alaska. The hunting of 
bear by the white man is done almost ex- 
clusively from the air. The flying presents 
many hazards to the small aircraft, and 
when there are mishaps the task of rescuing 
the stranded hunters falls to the Federal 
Government, the Coast Guard, and the mili- 
tary from Its establishments. 

Natives of at least two Alaskan villages, 
Diomede Island and King Island, get their 
major subsistence from the walrus. The anl- 
mals provide needed food both for humans 
and their dogs. The hides are used in cov- 
ering boats, and the ivory is worked into im- 
plements and artifacts of considerable com- 
mercial value. Most of the animals are 
taken in international waters. Villagers on 
St. Lawrence Island also depend on the wal- 
rus, but not as intensively as the natives in 
the other islands. 

The reprint that I have submitted notes 
that about half of the walrus killed are not 
retrieved. The total yearly kill by tnhabi- 
tants of Alaska and Siberia is placed at about 
10,500 animals, or 23 percent of the esti- 
mated population. The walrus population 
is believed to increase at about 11 percent 
per year under conditions where the animals 
are not hunted. This means that the an- 
nual kill is roughly twice the replacement. 
How long can this resource exist under such 
n situation without some protection? 
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Many conservationists throughout the 
circumpolar region share my conviction that 
an esential first step toward providing pro- 
tection for polar bears and walrus rests on 
the provision of international protection 
such as suggested by H.R. 777. 

These are changing times, Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee, and it is 
not appropriate, in my thinking, that any 
past inequities of Federal control of these re- 
sources, or the limited purview and finan- 
cial means of the new State of Alaska, should 
be cited as a means of discounting the ad- 
visability of enacting H.R. 777. These ma- 
rine mammals are in remote international 
waters only where the conscience of man 
stands between their preservation or extinc- 
tion. Litle is known about their basic biol- 
ogy, their needs, and the total numbers of 
the animals from which these kills are be- 
ing made. Steps must be taken so that the 
subsistence and economy of dependent 
Alaskans can be protected. 

Objections that may be imposed to HR. 
717 by a State whose waters constitute a 
mere fraction of the immense natural range 
of these nomadic animals should not be 
construed as a rejection of the principles 
that are involved. The wide-ranging move- 
ments of these animals and what happens 
to them while they are beyond the authority 
of Alaska, can and will have a direct in- 
fluence on their ultimate use and contri- 
bution to persons operating within or be- 
yond the boundary of Alaska. I wish to 
reiterate that most of the animals taken 
by residents and nonresidents are in inter- 
national waters. 

If we have erred in the management of 
these valuable resources in the past, and 
that is what most persons believe is the 
case, the blame can be placed on the fact 
that the United States has put off this vital 
decision for too long. I propose that we 
take this necessary step now, for the bene- 
fit of both the marine mammal resources 
and for the interest of all the people of the 
United States and for the people of the 
world who are interested in conserving these 
species. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, that, as controversial as 
this legislation might become, I am happy 
to report that since the original bill was 
drafted a favorable report was received from 
the Department of the Interior and the other 
departments of Government; and that not 
only the past administration but the pres- 
ent administration has reported that they 
are in favor of the enactment of this legis- 
lation. 

I want to thank the members of this 
committee for the opportunity to appear 
and testify. 


Castro Hopes To Get Aid From U.N. Spe- 
cial Fund if Ransom Fails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida, Mr. Speak- 
er, if Castro’s plot to get technical aid 
through ransom fails, he has another 
more civilized method in reserve. He 
hopes to get $1.1 million from the U.N. 
special fund, a technical aid fund to 
which the United States has pledged 
forty percent. 

The U.N. special fund is set up ac- 
cording to the basic framework for in- 
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ternational loans. Requests are granted 
by a two-thirds vote of the governing 
council. The Cuban application lists a 
need for $763,500 for experts and con- 
sultants, $200,000 for equipment, and 
$50,000 for fellowships. 

Mr. Speaker, several times I have pro- 
tested this matter to the State Depart- 
ment with the hope that the request 
would be denied. A vote on this meas- 
ure is due in the United Nations this 
afternoon, At this time I am sure that 
the Membership of this body joins me 
in the hope that the U.S. delegation will 
prevent this grant of $440,000 U.S. dol- 
lars to Communist Cuba. 


President Frondizi on the Alliance for 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. A maximum of cooper- 
ation by all the free nations of this 
hemisphere is absolutely vital to insure 
the success of any alliance for progress, 
economic, social, or both. The great 
majority of the hemisphere is about to 
undertake such an alliance which, of 
necessity, must move forward with un- 
usual speed. We must make use of every 
resource, every sincere offer of help by 
other free nations of the world, if we 
are to succeed. > 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from President Arturo 
Frondizi of Argentina to President Ken- 
nedy. This statement of support for 
the concept includes many valuable 
observations on, and ideas for, the alli- 
ance and the means of carrying it to 
fulfillment, I commend it and include 
it for your consideration. 

The text of the letter follows: 

ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS, 
April 7, 1961. 
To His Excellency the PRESIDENT or THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, JOHN F. KEN“ 
NEDY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Dean MR. PRESIDENT: I have given most 
careful attention to the address delivered 
by Your Excellency on March 13 last before 
the Latin American Ambassadors in Wash- 
ington. 

I wish to state to Your Excellency that the 
announcement ot the Alliance for Progress 
enunclated therein opens a new historic per- 
spective of the common task ot the America® 
Republics. 

Our countries constitute a community 
united by geographical, historical, and, above 
all, spirtual ties that are indissoluble. 

We are a branch of the Western World. 
At the time of the great discoveries, th® 
Western World put out branches to all cor- 
ners of the earth. To all of them it trans- 
mitted the vitality of its culture and its spirit 
of progress. In this way it came into con- 
tact with other ancient cultures and with 
primitive peoples. It penetrated some 
them and fused the old and the new values. 
In others it made its presence actively felt 
but did not effect a permanent fusion. 
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America developed as part of the Western 
World. Our indigenous peoples absorbed its 
religion and its culture. The European peo- 
ples who came to our shores became a part 
of our land forever, 

Our political independence, which we 
gained almost sumultaneously, was the first 
expression of the vitality and maturity of 
the imported culture, which was thus ac- 
quiring an autonomous existence. 

From that time on, we began the great 
Struggles to develop our national entities, to 
establish a democratic way of life based 
on respect for human dignity, and to pro- 
Mote the progress and well being of our 
Peoples: 

The evolution of our Republics was marked 

y the variety and diversity that are char- 
acteristic of human destiny itself, although 
our ideals and our objectives were the same. 
We have all faced problems and conflicts 

our evolution toward democracy and lib- 
8 : internecine struggles, local conflicts, 
Yranny. In Europe, in full maturity, such 
tence reached the catastrophic dimensions 
t brought the world to the last war. 
e that occasion, the United States con- 
wart the moral and material reserve upon 
h decisive action devolved to save para- 
wo values at the final crossroads. Then, 
z an unprecedented decision, it put forth 
Breat 5 and technical effort in the 
Plan in order to make possible 
the rapid reconstruction of a world eco- 
y paralyzed by devastation and tot- 
enn’ On the edge of a grave crisis threat- 
tater disintegration which would have been 
to our civilization. 
tt Today Latin America is also passing 
ata . Period in which basic values are 


in any, of our peoples have been successful 
5 the democratic institutions 
values to the respect for our traditional 
» for human dignity, and for an eco- 


nomic e based 
v on social justice, pri- 
=“ enterprise, and respect for private prop- 


arn Svertheless, the Latin American nations 
Whien es bled by a serious, disturbing factor 
ic the ers our progress, makes it difficult 
Governments to satisfy the ever- 
much ett Aspirations of the peoples and, under 
8 t tions, threatens our social stability 
ruptive PE Of the corrosive activities of dis- 
negative lactes wer; and propaganda; this 
tee actor, as your excellency has clearly 

u that of underdevelopment. 
ahs Sto of underdevelopment prev- 
all nati tin American disturb and impede 
me to bring about an im- 
era e living conditions of our 
is the national product 
25 na countries of Latin America 5 at 
8 or superior to that of the in- 
s Of e Pulation; export, consisting prin- 
than raw materials, have increased less 
Population and therefore provide 
for the. considerably under those required 
f quisition of equipment and manu- 
i articles indispensable for develop- 


As 
thpoettortes of a concept of life based on 
the 88 and Western tradition, we up- 
Constitute ome macy of spiritual values that 
critical for tpo C Enty of man. In hours 
We did not 2 world and for our countries, 
ment to . esitate to abandon all attach- 
Which 13 terial wealth in defense of that 
But in mal for mankind. 
these yarn’ Present crisis of Latin America, 
ances and fare, threatened by the disturb- 
thee rations caused our people 
52 curity 3 which means 
nit: and, for 5 
bas dg aon, disease, ead — 
that the vicion ened occasion to point out 
velopment. 8. circle of poverty and under- 
Present uaalle for vigorous solutions. 
World conditions, political as well 
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as economic, no underdeveloped country 
can formulate such solutions within the 
framework of a democratic regime, without 
the cooperation of the developed countries. 

Moreover, I should like to emphasize to 
Your Excellency that the problem of under- 
development is a grave question not only 
in situations of extreme poverty; it is not 
only a question of overcoming the problems 
of hunger, contageous diseases or illiteracy; 
people in the middle of the 20th cen- 
tury aspire to levels of well-being appropri- 
ate to this age and not simply to the mate- 
rial necessities of life. Their aspirations en- 
compass not only the biological needs but 
also what at this point in civilization and 
world progress is a full life, in a material 
and cultural sense and in a physical and 
spiritual sense. Rural man aspires to be- 
come more informed and to be heard, demo- 
cratically, in the making of national deci- 
sions which will affect him; this means edu- 
cational, transportation, and communica- 
tions facilities, electrification and rural sani- 
tation, equitable commercial treatment; in- 
dustrial workers who have acquired the skills 
to operate the complex machinery in the 
factories aspire to higher cultural levels, to 
a higher social position, to a stae of well- 
being commensurate with the level of pro- 
ductivity made possible by modern tech- 
nology. 

Professional and technical people and in- 
tellectuals also aspire to be r in 
their professions and to achieve in the com- 
munities to which they belong positions of 
responsibility commensurate with their 
capabilities. 

This implies not only adequate income 
levels, but also laboratory and educational 
facilities, and, above all, recognition by so- 
ciety of their aptitudes and capabilities. 

The history of this century indicates that 
tensions of this type, perhaps even more than 
those created by extreme poverty, offer fer- 
tile soil for the germination of nihilist move- 
ments that can open the door to the irrup- 
tion of Communist totalitarianism. 

In your message to Congress on the sub- 
ject of the international cooperation pro- 
grams of the United States. Your Excel- 
lency pointed out with great clarity that 
these programs are not limited to a passive 
struggle of mere opposition to communism 
but have the dynamic aim of demonstrating 
historically that in the 20th century rapid 
economic growth can be achieved within the 
framework of our democratic institutions. 

Apart from the Marshall plan for Europe, 
in the years following the last World War 
there has been carried on a vast work of in- 
ternational cooperation in the economic and 
technical fields in which the United States 
has had the most important role, including 
that of genuine leadership. However, despite 
the considerable extent of the effort, from 
an absolute standpoint and the positive re- 
sults obtained, if that effort is measured in 
relation to the magnitude of the needs of 
the underdeveloped countries, it is insuf- 
ficient in comparison with the urgency of ex- 
isting problems and tensions. 

In an exceptional act of statesmanship 
immediately after your assumption of the 
high national and global responsibility of the 
Presidency of the United States, Your Ex- 
cellency revived the best traditions of a great 
Nation by taking an initiative commensurate 
with importance and urgency of the problem. 

For that reason, I have not been content 
to limit myself to merely offering my con- 
gratulations, however warm they may be. 

In this question, our destiny as free nations 
and our responsibility as leaders are at stake. 
In the name of that responsibility, I wish to 
say today to Your Excellency that my Gov- 
ernment unreservedly commits itself to the 
joint cooperative effort of the alliance for 
progress that you have opened to all the 
nations of the Americas. This is a decision 
dictated by the irreversible course I chose 
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for my country when I became head of the 
Government 3 years ago. 

We faced without flinching the difficult 
task of consolidating our institutions, the 
free exercise of rights guaranteed by our con- 
stitution and social peace and at the same 
time we initiated an economic policy de- 
signed to reorganize and stabilize our finan- 
ces and to promote on these bases a process of 
rapid national development. 

Under extremely difficult conditions, our 
faith in the traditional ideals of the West 
enabled us with the support of the people, 
to demonstrate clearly that the most fitting 
and most direct road to economic well-being 
and the progress can be constructed within 
the framework of democracy and freedom, af- 
firming the exercise of man’s highest spirit- 
ual qualities. 

The instruments of government inter- 
vention that have previously interfered with 
the economic life of the Nation were re- 
moved. We furnished an adequate and defi- 
nite solution to the manyfold national and 
international problems with which our coun- 
try had been burdened for several decades; 
we call for heavy sacrifice in the nature of 
austerity on the part of our people to curb 
the disintegrating process of inflation and 
to rehabilitate our finances, and we initiated 
a program of sound development. 

Of course, this undertaking would have 
been impossible of realization if we had not 
had the valuable cooperation of the nations 
of Western Europe to which we are bound 
by traditional ties, and above all, of the 
United States, your great country, which 
from the start showed great understanding 
of the critical importance of the under- 
taking we were launching. 

This cooperation has strengthened the 
bonds that unite our two countries in a 
practical and concrete form that is without 
precedent in our history. 

The efforts of my Government have had 
important and favorable results, but have 
also encountered strong obstacles that have 
brought about negative results as well. But 
we persevere in them because we know that 
they constitute a long-range effort which 
must be continued by those who follow us. 

For this reason, Mr. President, I state to 
you today that, as President of the Argen- 
tines, I consider myself irrevocably a par- 
ticipant in the alliance for progress, aware 
of all the other members of the American 
community, but also certain that only 
through this effort can we fulfill the historic 
destiny of America in this century charged 
with anxiety and promise. 

The alliance for progress is a joint under- 
taking implying responsibilities for all as a 
condition for the achievement of objectives 
that will benefit all. 

As Your Excellency has pointed out, it is a 
question of undertaking in this decade a 
decisive effort to place the American peoples 
on the road to a rapid economic development 
that will enable them to raise their standards 
of living and to overcome the social tensions 
brought about by these living standards. 

This program must be properly organized 
and oriented, in order that the necessarily 
limited resources may be utilized in the most 
efficient manner; in spite of the great 
amount of cooperation envisaged by Your 
Excellency and the magnitude of the con- 
tribution resulting from the efforts of all our 
countries themselves, it will always be lim- 
ited in the relation to the vastness of the 
objectives to be achieved. 

For this reason I belicve it necessary to 
concentrate the initial impetus on the estab- 
lishment and strategic expansion of the basic 
industries and services that will, in turn, 
permit the acceleration of industrialization 
and the mechanization of agriculture, and 
thereby rapidly raise the productivity of our 
economies. 

The magnitude of this undertaking also 
brings up the question that my Government 
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raised on several occasions over a year ago, 
and that has also been given attention by 
Your Excellency: it is that of the participa- 
tion of countries of Western Europe, bound 
by close traditional ties to Latin America, in 
this effort at cooperation for its development. 

The development of the program presented 
by Your Excellency will require close con- 
tact and exchange of ideas and initiative 
among all the participating countries. It 
will also be necessary to utilize existing in- 
stitutions to the maximum extent, especially 
the new Inter-American Development Bank. 
The studies which have been carried out 
by the Economic Commission for Latin 
America and the work done by the OAS, 
which culminated in a conference held in 
accordance with the Act of Bogota, will also 
be of great utility. 

Nevertheless, I should like to point out to 
Your Excellency, that I believe the magni- 
tude of the task implicit in the Alliance for 

will require machinery for coopera- 
tion, which, while permitting the most effec- 
tive use of the aforementioned institutions, 
will have the flexibility and efficiency that 
will, for example, permit active participa- 
tion in the program by the countries of west- 
ern Europe and will assure efficient chan- 
neling of the cooperative effort toward the 
basic sectors mentioned above. This ques- 
tion, raised by my government long before 
the announcement of the program formu- 
lated by Your Excellency, now acquires, in 
our opinion, a much greater timeliness and 
importance. 

My advisers and I myself are prepared to 
hold consultations with Your Excellency and 
all the American governments in order to 
consider the means necessary for giving the 
Alliance for Progress dynamic reality. 

Mr. President, please receive these lengthy 
comments that I have taken the liberty of 
expressing as the most direct homage to the 
lofty spirit that has inspired your transcend- 
ent act of statesmanship. 

From them you may have gathered the 
fact that I already consider the Alliance for 
Progress as a reality that is on the march, 
and I am certain that this opinion is held 
by all the American governments. 

In the course of this march, as we ad- 
vance toward the conquest of our future, 
the threat of any attempt from abroad to 
create disturbances will be removed from 
this hemisphere, and prosperity attained 
within the framework of respect for liberty 
and the rule of justice will be definitely 
affirmed 


Cordial greetings. 
ARTURO FRONDIZI. 


Floating Medical Center Ends Tour— 
Ready for Another 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 
Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I include the following editorial 
2 the Courier-Times of New Castle, 


FLOATING MEDICAL CENTER ENDS TOUR—READY 
FOR ANOTHER 


After 6 months spent in the tropical ports 
of the Java sea, the ship, Hope, floating 
medical center, is back in New York. 

“There never has been a ship quite like 
her before,” Capt. Jack M. Windas said the 
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other day. She's essentially a floating med- 
ical training institute trying to upgrade 
medical and nursing practice wherever she 
goes.“ 

The Hope, a World War II Navy hospital 
ship, was refitted at Seattle early last year. 
Her service is a good willl project whose costs 
are paid by pubiic subscription. 

Captain Windas supervised the ship’s sea 
trials last summer before steaming off for 
Indonesia. His stops were at Jakarta for 2 
weeks, then at Surabaja, Bali, Sumbawa 
and Makassar for a month each. 

“I would say the mission had its greatest 
success at the extremely primitive island of 
Sumbawa, where there is one doctor for 
180,000 people and communication and 
transportation are about nonexistent,” he 
said. “Sumbawa has a very tropical aspect. 
We anchored offshore because there was no 
dock for a ship our size. 

We set up a clinic on the beach in an old 
wooden customs shed with no lights and 
no running water. People came from all 
over and stood under a piece of canvas wait- 
ing to be treated. Launches took the most 
serious cases out to the ship. 

The faces on the Hope’s volunteer medical 
staff change several times a year, but there 
are nearly always a dozen general prac- 
titioners, an opthamologist, dermatologist, 
anesthesiologist, internist, 2 dentists, 20 
nurses, and 30 medical technicians aboard, 
in addition to a crew of 125 men. 

Though its mission is to teach, the people 
tend to regard the ship as a free clinic and, 
after their initial hesitation they usually 
sent out word and the sick begin to be 
brought to the ship from deep inland. 

Dr. William D. Walsh, director of the 
People-to-People Health Foundation, which 
sponsors the venture, announced that the 
foundation would like to put another such 
ship in Africa and another in South Amer- 
ica. 

Dr. Walsh said at a press conference that 
the ship had so altered the image of the 
United States in Indonesia that Soviet med- 
ical teams are following us around. 

Whenever one of us goes ashore in a jeep 
on the outer island, he said, kids dart out 
of the jungle and yell “Hopie, Hopie.” 

It is expected that the Hope will move to 
Saigon, South Vietnam, June 1 for 3 months. 


The Phrase Needs Defining 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr, BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial appeared in New York's 
Westchester County newspaper, the Pat- 
ent Trader, of May 11, 1961. It would 
appear to me to contain a valuable 
lesson. 


THE PHRASE NEEDS DEFINING 


When Mayor John Guion of Pleasantville 
wrote, with the unanimous consent of the 
village board, to ask the president of the 
Pleasantville School Board to implore the 
State education department to postpone a 
vote on centralization of Armonk, Bear 
Ridge, and Middle Patent school districts, he 
specified that such postponement should in- 
clude time for Pleasantville and Bear Ridge 
to work out an equitable arrangement for 
the very logical unification of these two 
districts. 

Quite from the question of whether 
it is desirable for a village administration to 
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participate in its official capacity in the af- 
fairs of a self-governing school district (and 
we are offering no judgment), it would be 
valuable to explore the meaning of the 
phrase “equitable arrangement.” 

Discussion on consolidation of Pleasant- 
ville and Bear Ridge in the past has touched 
on the possibility that Bear Ridge might 
build its own elementary school and pay at 
least a few years’ share of the cost, in order 
to make the district a more attractive acqui- 
sition for Pleasantville voters, 

Does Mayor Guion’s equitable arrange- 
ment involve separate building by Bear 
Ridge as a preliminary to union of the two 
districts? 

Requests have been made recently for re- 
assessment of all properties in the town cf 
Mount Pleasant, with a view to correcting 
what some Pleasantville citizens consider 
an inequity in assessments of property in 
their village and in Bear Ridge. Such re- 
assessment, presumably, would be intended 
to raise Bear Ridge's taxes, not only for 
schools but for town services. 

Is this considered by Mayor Guion to be 
an indispensable preliminary to an equit- 
able arrangement? 

Statements and actions by Bear Ridge 
residents of late have indicated a fervent 
desire on the part of the majority to become 
associated with Pleasantville. Nevertheless, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that there 
are conditions under which even the most 
determined adherents of a Pleasantville 
merger would consider the price too high. 
It is not inconceivable that construction of 
a new school bullding by about 325 families 
might be one of these conditions. It is pos- 
sible that a considerable (and permanent) 
tax increase might be another. 

Bear Ridge has been offered a chance to 
vote on participation in a three district 
merger, as a full partner, on an equal (as 
agairist equitable) basis, with no strings at- 
tached. Before its citizens reject this offer 
to fling their cap over the Pleasantville 
windmill, it would be well for them to in- 
quire fully into what may be involved. 

Bear Ridge citizens are entitled to, and 
should demand a definition of the equitable 
arrangement proposed by Mayor Guion and 
others. Without this, they are negotiating 
tor a pig in a poke. 


Warning Sounded on Increasing Social 
Security Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, soon we 
will be called upon in Congress to insti- 
tute a program for Federal medical aid to 
the aged under the social security sys- 
tem. While there is yet time to study 
this proposal in a calm and reasonable 
manner, I would like to call to your at- 
tention the facts brought out in the fol- 
lowing article from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. In reading these facts, Members 
should bear in mind that first, we have 
already increased social security taxes 
this year; second, a thorough study of 
the social security system proves that it 
is actuarially unsound; and third, we 
have, in this country the finest medical 
care in the world. We have yet to find a 
case where any person has been denied 
medical care because of lack of finances. 
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ESTIMATES or KENNEDY MEDICAL CARE PLAN’S 
Cost Are INCREASED; BENEFITS MAY BE 
Over 

(By Jonathan Spivak) 
Wasuincton—President Kennedy's pro- 

Posal for medical care for the aged under so- 

cial security, facing sticky going in Congress 

in almost any form, is threatened now with 

a higher price tag than its drafters antici- 

pated, 


The extra costs showing up under close re- 
view may run well into millions of dollars 
each year. For the first year, the increase 
Might approach 9 percent easily enough to 
throw the program’s delicately balanced 

ing arrangements out of whack. This 
leaves the Kennedy regime two principal al- 

tives, both of which it regards as dis- 
tasteful: A stiffer social security tax boost 
than that already proposed or some curtail- 
Ment of the benefits offered. 

Under the President's proposal the tax, 
Shared equally by employee and employer, 
Would be lifted to 634 from 6 percent. And 

© tax would be figured on the first $5,000 
of each worker's earnings, up from the pres- 
ent 84,800. The tax boost, plus the increase 
in the earnings base, would bring in added 
revenue equal to 0.6 percent of payrolls. 
This tax boost is considered a maximum 
Politically. So the greater likelihood is some 
Scaling-down of proposed benefits to restore 
the financing balance. And administration 

en may propose such a change—a 
Teduction in the amount of nursing home 
Care to be paid for by social security funds, 
or @ requirement that the beneficiary pay 
Part of the cost of such care—when the 
Ways and Means Committee holds 
hearings on medical care next month, 
NURSING HOME ESTIMATES 
n nats happened is this: Uncle Sam's so- 
Security planners have decided their 
Original estimates of the cost of nursing 
home benefits, made public last February, 
as unrealistically low. Instead of $9 mil- 
ew for the first year of the program, their 
tw Analysis lifts the cost to somewhere be- 
about $ {foor of $25 million and a ceiling of 
$100 $255 million; the planners indicate 
Million might be a likely sum. The 
“range costs of nursing home care, too, 
Might run many times the original figures. 
Basic Treason why: The first forecasts as- 
the a low rate of nursing home use among 
elderly (an average one-tenth of 1 day 
ties person per year) which medical authori- 
ceeded” believe will almost surely be ex- 


The Kennedy plan as originally drafted 
Permtis & maximum of 180 days a year of 
Pe agen home care for any one patient. This 
Would be offered only to old folks just 
avalla from a hospital, and it would be 
One ble only in a skilled nursing home— 
With round-the-clock nursing service. 
wo Safeguards, coupled with periodic re- 
agencic, cases by State health or welfare 
num, es, it was felt, would cut down the 
ber ar Of people eligible and limit the num- 
und nursing home beds available for use 
But the Program. 
p ut on sober reflection, social security 
— recognize it would probably be im- 
to trod to limit the nursing home patients 
like] e posthospital cases; it's considered 
simpy that many old folks would, in effect, 
Wana be booked through a hospital on their 

y to a nursing home. 


re altata nore, the planners concede it’s un- 


Crease me assume there would be no in- 
beds r the 181,000 skilled nursing home 
Patient, ut estimated as eligible to receive 
v ta under the program. Of the 144,000 
Adereg = beds now existing, some are con- 
quali Certain to be converted in order to 
y. The total number of nursing home 
ing pried and otherwise, has been increas- 
y about 10,000 a year. 
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ADDING UP THE PACKAGE 


While Chief Social Security Actuary Rob- 
ert Myers has not yet figured out the details, 
he has now decided that the original pre- 
mium cost calculated to cover nursing home 
care would not be enough to finance the 
maximum 180 days of care originally pro- 
posed. That sum was 0.01 percent of pay- 
rolls subject to social security taxes. This 
cost, along with 0.56 percent of payrolls for 
hospital benefits, 0.2 percent for diagnostic 
outpatient care and 0.1 percent for home 
health care, added up to the 0.6 percent of 
payroll package announced in February—a 
package expected to yield benefits climbing 
from $1,050 million in the first year to $4,750 
million in the year 2050. 

While nursing home care may seem a 
piddling item in the total, the entire pro- 
gram's financing, notes Mr. Myers, was “bal- 
anced on dead center.” An unexpected in- 
crease in any one component, officials say, 
would require a bigger income or a smaller 
outgo. 

Among the possibilities for adoption when 
the bill comes before the House Ways and 
Means Committee would be cutting the nurs- 
ing home benefit from the proposed maxi- 
mum of 180 days to no more than 30 days. 
Social Security planners regard such curtail- 
ment as highly effective for keeping the 
benefit within its intended scope—for medi- 
cal cases which do not require full hospital 
care. It would presumably rule out the pro- 
gram's use for the bulk of nursing home 
cases, which are essentially long-term living 
arrangements. 

The medical care program has had financ- 
ing problems from the start. When the 
President’s program was unveiled to the press 
in February, Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department officials said all the benefits ex- 
cept nursing home care would go into effect 
July 1, 1962; nursing home benefits wouldn't 
start until mid-1963. But the very next day, 
when the bill was sent up to Congress, the 
effective date for the first benefits was put 
off to October 1, 1962. Reason for the 
change: Actuaries pointed out the medical 
care fund would be broke in its first year of 
operation if benefits were pald out for more 
than one quarter of that year. 


Congress and the CIA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the need for congressional re- 
view of all phases of our national security 
effort has never been more apparent 
than today. The Cuban situation, condi- 
tions in Laos, Korea, and elsewhere in- 
dicate that to survive as a free society 
we must be alert to all the dangers. 
These dangers include not only those 
from without, but also the results of our 
internal actions or inaction. 

The Florida Miami Herald has out- 
lined the need for congressional review 
of the Central Intelligence Agency in an 
editorial date, April 28, 1961. I have 
joined with other Members of the House 
and Senate to sponsor a Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Foreign Informa- 
tion and Intelligence to meet the needs 
as suggested in the editorial and in 
light of all recent events. 
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Knowing the views of this important 
newspaper will be of interest to all Mem- 
bers, I include it in the Recorp: 

CoNGRESS AND THE CIA 

As Gen. Maxwell Taylor begins what Wash- 
ington once called an “agonizing reappraisal” 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
might well look into its own responsibili- 
ties toward this arm of the Nation's defense. 

Under the law, CIA Director Allen Dulles 
must stick out like a thumb (but not, it may 
be said, Uke a sore thumb) because of our 
passion for personalizing government. 

However, he is the only visible part of 
the agency, whose very stenographers can't 
own up to where they park their carbon 
paper. 

An intelligence agency must be operated 
in confidence, even in a free society. But 
how much of that operation requires some 
accountability to the people through their 
Congress and not merely to the President? 

These things, for instance, are not known 
about the CIA: 

How much money it gets and spends, and 
for what purposes. 

How many people it employs, and where. 

How it conceives of its duties, which are 
exercised under powers that appear absolute. 

Six years ago the Hoover Commission on 
Government Reorganization recommended 
that Congress set up a joint committee to 
watch over the CIA. For some years House 
and Senate have had a similar committee 
that is privy to the deepest secrets of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

But nothing really came of this. The Sen- 
ate voted down a resolution creating a CIA 
supervisory committee by 59 to 27 (Senator 
John F. Kennedy was for it.) 

True, there are subcommittees of stand- 
ing committees which are supposed to know 
all about the CIA. 

But their members don't. Nobody, save 
undoubtedly the President, knows. And 
some suspect that the CIA itself hardly 
knows, as witness the confusions of pur- 
pose and direction which marked the Cuban 
policy and what to do about it. Suddenly, 
this became the exclusive business of the 
CIA, and a private business at that. 

If it is true that the agency mapped the 
invasion plan, herded the Cuban resistance 
leaders around like redheaded stepchildren 
and conducted military operations in their 
stead, then we have trusted a Government 
agency to make all but war without the 
consent of Congress. 

As we said, secret government and a free 
society are an unholy concoction of these 
times of expedience. That free society al- 
ready is spiritually if not legally at war. The 
wit and genius of free men must find some 
way to make this dilemma palatable. 

Congress cannot do it by abdicating re- 
sponsibility simply because surveillance by 
a few men of thousands of men might seem 
to interfere with what is regarded as the 
national interest. 

Who, in the circumstances, says what is 
the national interest? And who ratifies that 
decision? 

Only Congress can. 


Serving Our Nation’s Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HUGH L. CAREY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 
Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following address: 
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SERVING Our NATION'S CHILDREN 


(An address by Wilbur J. Cohen, Assistant 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, before the annual luncheon, the 
League School for Seriously Disturbed 
Children, New York, April 29, 1961). 
Iam deeply honored to be your guest here 

today as you review your achievements of the 

past year and look forward to the challenge 
of tomorrow. 

The League School for Seriously Disturbed 
Children can be proud of the work it has 
done. But it is your concern with tomorrow 
that is so impressive. You are not content 
to look back or to stand still. You are al- 
ways pushing ahead, looking for new ways 
to bring new hope to children and their 
families. 

That is why you have won such a well de- 
served reputation as a pioneer in your field. 
And that is also why your Annual Citation Is 
so highly prized. 

Your citation this year does honor both to 
the donor and the recipient. Dr. Paul Hoch 
is one of this Nation's foremost experts in 
the field of mental health. He has served 
this State and community, the entire coun- 
try, and many international health groups 
with great distinction. His accomplish- 
ments, his sense of public spirit, and his 
leadership have already won him many 
awards. I am sure that your citation will 
take its place among his treasured posses- 
sions. 

As many of you know, Dr. Hoch has served 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in several capacities. The interests 
of Dr. Hoch, of the League School, and of the 
Department coincide at many points—most 
particularly, in our mutual concern for chil- 
dren and the welfare of families. 

Today I would like to share with you some 
of the recent developments in the campaign 
to improve the health and well-being of chil- 
dren and families. It is a campaign which 
we intend to wage with renewed vigor and 
determination. 

President Kennedy has announced a series 
of social programs for the 1960's of wide 
scope and important consequences. Several 
of these programs—in education, in health, 
in improved economic opportunity—would 
have a tremendous impact on the lives of 
children and on the welfare of many families. 
In the comprehensive health program set 
forth by the President in February, child 
health was high on the list of national ob- 
Jectives. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CHILD HEALTH AND 

HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


One of his proposals is for the establish- 
ment of a National Institute of Child Health 
and Human Development on a par with the 
existing research facilities at the National 
Institutes of Health. The new institute re- 
quires legislative authority which will soon 
be sought. Meanwhile, the President 
directed the Surgeon General to create, by 
administrative action, a Center for Research 
in Child Health. When the new Institute be- 
comes a reality, the center will become a part 
of it. The center is intended as a national 
resource for new knowledge on the causes of 
childhood disabilities, as well as on normal 
growth and development. We are very opti- 
mistic about the opportunities for fruitful 
work at the center—an optimism that has 
been shared, we are happy to note, by prom- 
inent medical scientists, professional workers 
such as yourselves, and the public in general. 

Considerable research is under way on the 
special problems of childhood and adoles- 
cence. What is lacking, however, is a na- 
tional focus for such work, a coordinating 
mechanism. We expect that the new center 
will fill this gap and at the same time will 
stimulate a variety of new studies. A broad 
range of research—biological, behavioral, and 
clinical—will be encouraged. Much of the 
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research will involve several scientific dis- 
ciplines, necessary because of the complex 
nature of human growth and development. 
WELPARE SERVICES FOR CHILDREN AND 
FAMILIES 


Welfare services are also due for a new 
look. We are, therefore, planning a com- 
prehensive review of all of the Department's 
public assistance and related programs for 
children and families to see how they can be 
made more effective. 

In the United States, we have gone far 
toward improving the lives of children. 
There was a time when nearly every area 
had its poor farm or orphan's asylum, In 
those days, the death or disability of the 
head of the household often meant that the 
family would have to be broken up and the 
children sent to relatives, to an orphanage, 
or put to work as soon as they were old 
enough to get a job. 

Medical advances are now keeping more 
children healthy, keeping more children 
from becoming orphans, Foster and adop- 
tive homes have largely emptied the remain- 
ing orphanages of full-time, year-in-year- 
out residents. Among the factors which 
have brought this about are the social se- 
curity and child welfare programs. 

Benefit under the old age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program, for example, 
are now being paid to more than 2 million 
children. With 9 out of 10 women and 
children eligible to receive insurance bene- 
fits in the event of the death of the bread- 
winner, practically all those who become 
orphans in the future will get these insur- 
ance benefits. In most cases, the payment 
of insurance benefits means they can con- 
tinue to live at home, to go to school, and 
to continue with at least their basic edu- 
cation. Widowed mothers can devote full 
time to the care of their children rather 
than having to take a job outside the home 
to keep the family together. If a child's 
surviving parent cannot provide a home, the 
child's benefits help pay for his care or pro- 
vide for his future wherever he is—with 
other relatives, in a foster home, or in an 
institution. 

The best place for a child, of course, is 
in his own home with his own parents. 
This is so obvious that it is sometimes nec- 
essary to review the circumstances which 
threaten to interfere with the home environ- 
ment. 

The most persistent threat is economic 
need of the parents. The first White House 
Conference on Children and Youth in 1909 
set forth the principle that no child should 
be taken from his home because of poverty 
alone. This principle is widely accepted to- 
day. Yet the tragic instances in which pov- 
erty triggers a series of circumstances that 
break up the family are all familiar to all 
of us here. 

One of the welfare programs that help 
to keep the family together is the program 
of aid to dependent childen. 

Only children who are living in a broken 
home or a home seriously threatened by the 
incapacity of a parent are aided under the 
dependent children's program. Children in 
need because a parent is out of work are 
not eligible for assistance. When the pro- 
gram was established, it was assumed that 
States would provide home relief or other 
types of ald for such families. In some parts 
of the country, this assumption has been 
justified; aid is indeed available on behalf of 
children at home with their parents who are 
the victims of unemployment. In many 
parts of the country, however, this is not the 
case. 

For this reason, as one of its first actions 
the administration proposed to the Congress 
that the ald to dependent children program 
be broadened, on a temporary basis, to in- 
clude the children of parents who are unem- 
Ployed. This action is especially urgent at 
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a time when unemployment is high and pro- 
visions to ald the unemployed are often 
meager in many localities. 

I am pleased to be able to report that the 
recommendations of the administration have 
been adopted by the Congress. 

Included in these amendments are two 
very significant changes in our welfare leg- 
islation: 

1, Federal payments to the States for foster 
care of certain dependent children. 

2. Federal financing of training of public 
welfare personnel, 

The new law authorizes Federal participa- 
tion in a limited program of care of children 
who are eligible for public aid, when the 
courts have removed them from homes of 
thelr parents or relatives on grounds the 
homes are unsuitable and the children have 
been placed in foster family homes. The 
courts may make such a decision when con- 
tinuation in the home of parent or relative 
has been determined to be contrary to the 
child's welfare. 

Several reasons make this change in the 
law appropriate at the present time. No 
one takes lightly the severance, even for a 
brief period, of the ties between a child and 
parent or someone closely related to him. 
On the other hand, in some cases the home 
situations in which children live are clearly 
contrary to their best interest so that at least 
temporary placement elsewhere is necessary, 
Facilities for such placement have been lim- 
ited and vary widely among localities. 

While Federal funds, available through the 
child welfare grants to States under title V 
of the Social Security Act, are used for 
foster care of children to a limited extent, 
the bulk of the costs of foster care is paid 
from State or local funds, or from funds of 
voluntary social agencies. The lack of fi- 
nancial resources for such care in many 
States has at times hindered the proper 
development of the most suitable care for 
children who need care outside their own 
homes. For these reasons, the new legisla- 
tion would provide for Federal financial par- 
ticlpation under title IV for the support of 
some of these children in foster-family 
homes. 

The new foster care provision is a limited 
one and has been designed to safeguard the 
rights of the child and his parent or rela- 
tive. The provisions would also stimulate 
and assist the States in the protection and 
care of children under proper safeguards. It 
would further stimulate the use of the serv- 
ices of employees of public welfare agencics 
who are thoroughly skilled and experienced 
in placement and supervision of children 
outside their own homes. If a State takes 
advantage of this part of the amendment, 
the State would have to provide for develop- 
ment of an individual plan for each of these 
newly covered children. The plan would as- 
sure that each child receives proper care 
and, where practicable, that services are 
provided to help improve the home condi- 
tions which necessitated his removal so that 
he may be returned to his parents or placed 
in the home of a relative. The plan devel- 
oped for this child would also include pro- 
visions for periodic review of the need for 
continuing the child in the foster-family 
home, These foster-family homes must be 
licensed or approved by the appropriate 
State agency. 

In addition, the State would have to pro- 
vide that the State or local welfare agency 
administering the State program use, to 
the maximum extent practicable, in placing 
the children in a foster-family home, those 
employees who participate in administra- 
tion of the State child welfare services plan 
with respect to which Federal payments are 
made under title V of the Social Security 
Act. 

The foster-family care amendment is de- 
signed to meet an urgent and very specific 
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need. It is not intended to provide foster 
care for the majority of children needing 
such care, These children continue to be 
the responsibility of the public and volun- 
tary child welfare agencies. Small numbers 
of children are involved under this amend- 
ment and most such children probably 
would have been receiving aid in their own 
homes in the absence of this section. 


TRAINING GRANTS FOR PUBLIC WELFARE 
PERSONNEL 


Those persons concerned with improving 
the welfare of needy persons have long 
realized that the needy would suffer much 
less—for shorter periods—with less wide- 
Spread effects on themselves, their families, 
and their communities—if more social work- 
ers, with complete professional training, 
were available to help them. An ounce of 
Prevention is worth a pound of cure, we 
allknow. Sufficient trained personnel would 
facilitate the prevention of many break- 
downs before they occur. Their skills would 
contribute to the preservation of the family 
unit. 

The need for trained personnel was a 
Major concern of the Advisory Council on 
Public Assistance, meeting throughout 1959. 
In its report to Congress, it wrote, “The staff 
of public assistance agencies generally 18 
Small in relation to the responsibilities they 
are requested to carry,” and “public assist- 
ance agencies are handicapped in competing 
With other social work agencies by the rela- 
tively large and difficult workloads.” 

Commenting on staff shortages, the coun- 
cll found that many public assistance 
agencies are so understaffed that they must 
limit their services largely to eligibility de- 

tion. Quoting again from the coun- 
cil report, Some persons are accepted and 
remain on public assistance for want of 
intensive effort directed toward solving their 
employment, family housing, emotional, or 
Physical health problems.” 

It takes professional training, skill, ex- 
Perience—and personal character, to help 
human beings in trouble. But, in a survey 
of social welfare manpower, made in 1960 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Public Assistance 
and the Children’s Bureau, the scanty avail- 
ability of trained social welfare personnel 
was reaffirmed. Only 13.4 percent of the 
Administrative and supervisory personnel in 
Public assistance agencies have full profes- 
sional training. The proportion has in- 
creased substantially since 1950, but we have 
a long way to go. Among caseworkers who 

Primarily in public assistance, only 
pightly More than 1 percent have full pro- 
essional education—fewer than in 1950. 
The number of caseworkers with some gradu- 
ate social work study has dropped from one- 
Sixth of all ‘caseworkers, in 1950, to one- 
tenth, in 1960. 
But there is one bright spot. The num- 
T Of caseworkers with a college degree has 
nsed in the past 10 years. And a col- 
lege degree is essential for graduate social- 
Work study. 
ause the recommendations of the Ad- 
Visory Council on Public Assistance are ex- 
tremely significant, I would like to read the 
Most pertinent points: 

(a) In order to improve administration, 
Promote social rehabilitation, and help pre- 
vent dependency, States should increase the 
numbers and raise the qualifications of per- 
sonnel administering the public assistance 
Programs. 

“(b) To assist States in increasing the 
number of their qualified staff, the existing 


Of public welfare personnel, as is provided in 
Other specialized fields.” 
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Because of the complexity of the eco- 
nomic and social factors involved, the new 
ADC legislation extending the program to 
children of the unemployed and permitting 
the States more flexible use of foster-family 
home care will require even greater skill on 
the part of public-welfare workers. We 
must make renewed efforts to obtain staff in 
more adequate numbers and with full pro- 
fessional training. 

Section 3 would authorize the use of such 
funds as the Congress may appropriate for 
the purpose of grants to the States for the 
training of public-welfare personnel. In 
1956, under an amendment which was spon- 


_sored by Senator Kerr, the Congress gave 


substantial recognition to the critical short- 
age of trained personnel engaged in, and 
preparing to engage in, the administration 
of the public assistance programs. The 
amendment, both as Senator Kerr intro- 
duced it and as the Senate passed it, pro- 
vided for the Federal Government to pay 
the full cost of special training grants. The 
Congress authorized Federal grants of $5 
million for the first year, and such sums as 
the Congress might appropriate for the next 
4 years. In conference the proposal was 
modified to provide that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was to pay 80 percent of the State's 
costs. But Congress has not seen fit to au- 
thorize Federal appropriations for grants on 
this restricted basis. Consequently, little 
progress has been made in training the per- 
sonnel we need so badly. And the 1956 au- 
thorization is scheduled to terminate on 
June 30, 1962. 

The training amendments to the existing 
law would be temporary, like most of the 
other provisions of the new legislation. They 
would extend the authority through 1963, 
and would not require the 20 percent State 
participation called for the 1956 amend- 
ment. The amount of the grants would, of 
course, be limited only by the funds that the 
Congress chooses to provide. Federal grants 
for the training of personnel would thus be 
more nearly comparable to grants that are 
available to the other professions. An ap- 
propriation for training grants would con- 
stitute an invaluable step toward the at- 
tainment of longer range training objectives 
in this area, 

Such a step is essential if we heed the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics study of social 
welfare manpower needs. 

It is estimated that, by 1970, we shall 
need some 32,000 more social. workers to 
serve the normal needs of our expanding 
population. Between now and then, more 
than 4,000 social work students should grad- 
uate each year—in contrast to last year's 
total graduating class of fewer than 2,000. 
There can seem little question about the 
need for action. 


SERVICES TO FAMILIES 


The problems of dependency, neglect, and 
delinquency are not easily solved. Every 
city in the country faces them, I believe 
we can all agree, however, that it is im- 
portant to establish and strengthen pro- 
tective services for all children exposed to 
social dangers. These services should deal 
not only with the problems of the child but 
with those of other members of the family, 
which interact with each other to produce 
intolerable situations. 

A disabled, unemployed father is usually 
unable to meet either the material or emo- 
tional needs of his children. As his sense 
of worth and dignity diminishes, the feeling 
of hopelessness is transmitted to the chil- 
dren, Anxieties and tension mount. The 
mother who is ill or otherwise handicapped 
can also affect the lives of her family 
adversely. 

The recognition is spreading that depend- 
ency is a cycle that will not be broken until 


it is attacked at every point that impedes 
family solidarity and healthy growth of chil- 
dren, whether it be employment, vocational 
training, recreation, remedial education, at- 
tention to physical or emotional needs, train- 
ing in family budgeting, or the core problem 
of mutual respect among various family 
members. 

We cannot afford to delay the attack, 
because mental and emotional disorders of 
childhood exact a very heavy price. They 
may take the form of neurotic behavior, 
psychosomatic symptoms, or serious psy- 
choses. They may be reflected in retarded 
mental development, or evidenced in delin- 
quency. 

It has been estimated that as many as 
10 percent of the children in public schools 
in the United States may be emotionally 
disturbed and in need of psychiatric guid- 
ance. Over 5 million Americans are men- 
tally retarded. Well over 500,000 children 
were brought before the courts last year for 
the kinds of antisocial acts we label as ju- 
venile delinquency, some of them suffering 
from emotional disorders. 

All of us are involved, in one way or an- 
other, with the medical and social problems 
posed by these statistics, The task is for- 
midable but by no means insurmountable. 

Disturbed children can be helped. They 
can be taught, as you here are so well de- 
monstrating. We have by no means travelled 
the full road, but we have come a long way 
from the attitude that all children who are 
different are peculiar and cannot be helped. 
There is general recognition that they are 
as much a part of the total school system 
as any other children in the community, 
Their needs may differ but their right to an 
education, to develop to their highest poten- 
tial, is part of their democratic heritage. 

During the past two decades there has 
been a sharp rise in the number of schools 
offering special programs and special classes 
for exceptional children. A quarter of a 
century ago only about 750 school systems 
reported enrollments in special education 
programs, The latest figures—based on an 
Office of Education survey of 3 years ago— 
puts the total between 3,000 and 4,000, 
despite the fact that the number of school 
districts has declined. 

‘Of the almost 45 million young people in 
public and private elementary and secondary 
schools, about 1½ million were receiving 
special education because of their handi- 
caps. Many experts believe, however, that 
these children represent only one-fourth of 
those who need special education. 

Nonetheless, there has been a surge of in- 
terest in the educational needs of the blind, 
the deaf, the mentally retarded, the dis- 
turbed, and the exceptional child. Con- 
siderable experimentation is going on with 
new learning techniques and settings. 

Local schools are best suited to offer more 
helpful programs for the handicapped and 
retarded. To be sure, good schools of this 
type are expensive, requiring specialized 
personnel and facilities. But they are less 
expensive in the long run—and far more re- 
warding—than placing children in institu- 
tions. 

We need to develop a broad and bold pro- 
gram to deal with mental retardation, which 
would involve the cooperation of voluntary 
and public agencies—iocal, State, and 
Federal. 

Further in all fields of family 
and child welfare, of course, depends on re- 
search. All who work in fields pertaining to 
the emotional development of children are 
aware of the vast areas of ignorance. Sev- 
eral agencies of the Department—the Chil- 
dren's Bureau, the Office of Education, the 
Rational Institute of Mental Health of the 
Public Health Service—are stimulating new 
studies in this field. 
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We need more research, for example, on 
why some children cannot communicate, a 
failure which may be attributable to either 
brain damage or serious emotional disturb- 
ance. A pilot project now underway in 
Rhode Island, supported by a grant from the 
Children’s Bureau, is attempting to deter- 
mine just why a group of children cannot 
communicate. It has previously been impos- 
sible to diagnose autistic problems in chil- 
dren—to determine whether they are suffer- 
ing from brain damage, mental deficiency, 
childhood psychosis, or metabolic difficulty 
and to devise means of treatment. 

The children are studied daily in a nursery. 
A team consisting of a child psychiatrist, a 
child psychologist, a social worker, and two 
nursery school teachers are involved in try- 
ing to develop diagnostic methods for such 
children which, hopefully, can then be ap- 
plied throughout the Nation. 

A wide variety of studies—in emotional 
disorders, in parent-child relationships, in 
delinquent and defiant behavior—are being 
supported by the National Institute of 
Mental Health. Research dealing with chil- 
dren accounts for about one-fourth of the 
research grant program of NIMH. : 

Schizophrenia is one of the most severe 
psychiatric disorders of children, as well as 
of adults—and the least understood. Re- 
search is attempting to get at the causes of 
this disorder, and to test various forms of 
therapy. The League School, as you know, 
is working under an NIMH grant in its pilot 
day nursery for schizophrenic children. 
The objective is to develop ways of treating 
the virtually unreachable disturbed child. 
Everyone is very hopeful that the findings 
of this project will help in the formation of 
similar nurseries and day schools elsewhere 
throughout the country. 

A great deal of attention has also been 
given to mental retardation. Biological and 
hereditary factors have been studied in ef- 
forts to determine the causes of retardation. 

In this connection, perhaps some of you 
know of the 10-year project in which the 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness is collaborating with 15 other 
research institutions in a study of 50,000 
mothers and their children. Now in its third 
year, this study—known as the Collaborative 
Perinatal Project—is following the mothers 
from early pregnancy through delivery, and 
their children from the moment of birth 
until about school age. The purpose is to 
discover what things go wrong during preg- 
nancy, birth, or early in a child's life which 
may trigger cerebral palsy, mental retarda- 
tion, or chronic neurological disorders. In- 
formation from this study is expected to 
disclose causes not yet known or even sus- 
pected, and perhaps yield important clues 
to personality development. 

Other research grant projects are Investi- 
gating the adjustment of the retarded child 
to a world of his normal neighbors. At the 
same time, State and local programs for re- 
tarded children and their families have in- 
creased greatly. In the past 5 years, with 
the help of Children’s Bureau grant funds, 
special State programs for this group have 
jumped from 4 to 52. This increase in serv- 
ices has been accompanied by a sharp swing 
away from the institutionalization of men- 
tally retarded children as the only solution 
for their care. 

One of the aims of these programs is to in- 
crease the number of professional workers 
with special training in mental retardation 
and thus put more knowledge to work as it is 
developed. Another objective is to help 
Parents of mentally retarded children with 
8 of adjustment so that 

pare urn c á 
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Research in this field is also bein E 
ducted by the Office of Education, 8 
operation with State education agencies and 
with colleges and universities. This covers 
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the use of human talent, the impact of social 
and economic factors on education, student 
behavior and characteristics, and the learn- 
ing process as it applies to special education. 

One study which I believe will be of par- 
ticular interest to you deals with the integra- 
tion of the unaccepted child into the ordi- 
nary classroom. Comparisons will be made, 
in 50 special classrooms, of the teachers’ 
ability to deal with situations which occur 
when severely disturbed children enter a 
class. 

Another study is designed to develop a 
sound method of testing to give early indi- 
cation of those children who are emotionally 
disturbed. One of the most distressing prob- 
lems about this group, as you well know, is 
that they are usually in trouble before their 
condition has ever been recognized. By that 
time thcir rehabilitation is a long, difficult, 
and sometimes impossible process, 

Identification of these children has been 
stepped up in the past year or so by the im- 
proved programs of testing and counseling 
under the National Defense Education Act. 
Of course, tests and trained counselors help 
all children discover the things they can do 
best and plan their schoolwork accordingly; 
but they are especially valuable to the so- 
cially maladjusted. No other group of handi- 
capped people presents so many serious 
problems to society. If we ignore them, or 
fail to do enough about them, there is the 
danger they will spread their unhappiness 
to wreck other lives. 

EDUCATION PROPOSALS 


The education of all of our children to 
the utmost of their potential has acquired a 
new national significance. Now before the 
Congress are some of the most important 
new legislative proposals in education ever 
to receive the personal support of a Pres- 
ident. 

In his special message on education, Pres- 
ident Kennedy said? “Our requirements for 
world leadership, our hopes for economic 
growth, and the demands of citizenship itself 
in an era such as this all require the maxi- 
mum development of every young American's 
capacity. Our twin goals must be a new 
standard of excellence in education, and the 
availability of such excellence to all who are 
willing and able to pursue it.“ 

In addition to recommending Federal 
funds for classroom construction and teacher 
salaries, the President proposed that 10 per- 
cent of the funds appropriated be set aside 
for special needs in each State. This un- 
precedented proposal—that a portion of 
the funds be used as each State sees fit— 
would make it possible for many communi- 
ties to deal more adequately with special 
problems. 

Some of the funds under this program, 
once it is approved by the Congress, would 
undoubtedly be used to expand the pro- 
grams for all children who need special edu- 
cation. One of the chief obstacles to more 
of these programs at present is the shortage 
of qualified teachers. This is a matter which 
will challenge all our ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness. The teachers of handicapped 
children must have unique and highly de- 
veloped skills. As a nation, we have not 
given nearly enough attention to their re- 
cruitment, selection, and training. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I belleve we are on the 
threshold of a new era of concern for the 
welfare of people—from the helpless infant 
with a birth defect to those who are well 
advanced in years. For handicapped and 
disturbed children, there will be more re- 
search, more community and specialized 
services, more opportunities for education 
and a useful future. 

You in the League School will contribute 
much to the exciting developments which 
are In store, Just as you have contributed to 
advances against difficult problems in the 
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past. I am confident you will do your share, 
and more, to help every child make the most 
of his capabilities, and thus build a brighter 
future, We believe the Federal Government 
has a vital role to play in this connection 
and we intend to help make your role more 
effective. 


The Cold Fury of Hate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, 
events crowd in upon us and some of 
them make us weep for the depravities 
of mankind. How many beasts walk the 
earth in human form? 

Earlier this month, we marked the 
13th anniversary of the founding of 
Israel as an independent nation. On 
May 14, it was exactly 13 years since 
the day that the people of Israel pro- 
claimed their freedom, and President 
Harry S. Truman immediately an- 
nounced that our Government was rec- 
ognizing the Government of Israel, in 
culmination of one of the most dramatic 
incidents of national courage ever dem- 
onstrated by any people. 

Every American of good will, and every 
person of good will in the world, ap- 
plauded the success of the Jewish people 
of Israel in establishing their own coun- 
try in fulfillment of Biblical prophecy. 
While millions of people were aware of 
the courage and drive and the resource- 
fulness which went into the Israeli drive 
for independence, the stark background 
of events which provided the motivation 
for the final push was not really known 
or even guessed at. 

We had read and heard much about 
the bestiality of the Nazi regime. The 
international trials of war criminals 
after the end of World War II brought 
out many of the facts, and sickened de- 
cent people everywhere. 

DID WE FORGET TOO SOON? 


Either we forgot too quickly, or else 
perhaps many of the horrors of the post- 
war trials could not be fully reported in 
those days because of the tremendous 
press of other earth-shaking news 
crowding onto the front pages follow- 
ing the end of World War II. In any 
event, the trial now taking place in Is- 
rael of the infamous Nazi who directed 
the liquidation of the Jewish people of 
Europe—and of many people of non- 
Jewish heritage who were also marked 
for extinction—has finally brought to 
public attention the extent and the 
depths of depravity of the hate mongers 
who followed the Hitler banner. 

One cannot read the reports of the 
Eichmann trial without shock and 
despair over the aberrations of the 
human mind which too often show up in 
violence directed at minority groups. 

TERROR IN THE UNITED STATES, TOO 


And one cannot read the reports of 
violence in and around the bus terminals 
of Alabama these days without being 
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reminded of Nazi terror and violence and 
human depravity. 

It is perhaps fitting that the self- 
styled leader of the American Nazi Party 
has led a tiny band of followers in a 
symbolic hate ride into Alabama. If 
nothing else could bring the Hitler past 
to mind, this episode should do it. 

Mr. Speaker, as a partisan of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, my comments about the 
prompt and decisive actions of his ad- 
ministration in moving into the situation 
in Alabama might appear to be polit- 
ically motivated. Therefore, in order to 
demonstrate that there is no partisan- 
ship in upholding decency, I submit for 
inclusion as part of my remarks a hard- 
hitting but objective editorial on the Ala- 
bama riots from one of the most Re- 
Publican of newspapers in this country, 
the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The editorial, from the Inquirer of 
Monday, May 22, is as follows: 

Drsricantz, INTOLERABLE Mos RULE 

The Government and people of the United 
States must never yield to the unreasoning 
force of a hate-driven, bigoted, riotous mob 
in Montgomery, Ala., or anywhere else in 

€ country. 

Disgraceful, unconscionable acts of racial 
Violence on the streets of Montgomery over 
the weekend were a manifestation of in- 
humanity that cannot be tolerated in a na- 
tion dedicated to the dignity and liberty of 
the individual, 

The Kennedy administration has properly 
and lawfully intervened on the side of jus- 
tice—in fulfillment of constitutional obliga- 
tions and moral duties. 

as Outrageous as the attacks by the 
Mob is the failure of public. officials H the 
city of Montgomery and the State of Ala- 
bama to exercise fundamental functions of 
law enforcement, 
„nen the freedom riders arrived in 
Montgomery, however questionable their 


Methods may be, it was the duty of the, 


Police to appropriate precautions to 
Prevent violence, After violence erupted it 
re their duty to restore order and aid the 


The police made no satisfactory effort in 
direction either before or after the mob 
exploded. 
Ba should be noted that the victims of 
HA mob's wrath included not only freedom 
5 oping who are challenging the practice of 
biaa segregation on buses, but other per- 
. also. Negro pedestrians in the vicinity 
fre attacked without provocation. 
ate the injured received no medical 
nation for hours in some cases while 
Police made absurd excures. 
tae dispatch of additional U.S. marshals 
Kenn bama by Attorney General Robert F. 
Ke edy, with the approval of President 
wate is a move to strengthen law- 
orcement capabilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in an area where strengthening 
Obviously is needed. 
i 8 issue is not Federal infringement upon 
or State police power, as some Ala- 
Ar would have us believe, but the duty 
Sean © Federal Government to safeguard citi- 
b whose lives and liberties are jeopardized 
ae the inability or unwillingness of local 
nd State police power to function. 
Piss best way for Governor Patterson of 
ama to preserve State rights is to carry 
2 State responsibilities. One important 
sponsibility is the use of police power im- 
— tally for the protection and safety of 
People regardloss of race. 
President Eennedy's message calling on 
tate and municipal officials and the gen- 
ral public in Alabama to prevent and avoid 
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“further outbreaks of violence“ should be 
heeded by all concerned. 4 

We hope the Justice Department backs up 
its latest denunciation of the Ku Klux Klan 
with vigorous on-the-scene efforts to curb 
vicious hate-mongers who incite mob action. 

State and Federal court injunctions is- 
sued in the wake of the riots in Montgomery 
are the opening guns of what may be a 
lengthy legal battle in the courts, which is 
where the battle should be fought. But 
there should be no delays in the enforce- 
ment of law and order and the protection 
of the rights and safety of all citizens. 

The lawless, merciless mob respects no 
rights—Federal, State, or individual. The 
violence in Alabama is a shameful episode— 
acts of desperation by misguided men who 
talk blandly of "thoir rights“ while inflict- 
ing indefensible wrongs upon others. 


A 17-Year-Old Youth Proposes a 
Novel Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, we often 
wonder or grow pessimistic about Amer- 
ican youth, whether they will be able to 
take up the problems facing our Nation 
and whether they will be able to deal 
with them properly. We are all very 
proud and very much heartened by the 
recent achievements of Comdr. Alan B. 
Shepard, Jr., the first American to make 
a successful flight into space. 

When I think of the Shepards and 
others like him, I am not one of those 
who despairs about the future. We have 
many, many fine young people, serious- 
minded, capable, energetic, and patriotic, 
who will be a credit to this Nation in 
the future. 

One such young man has recently 
come to my attention in my capacity as 
chairman of the House Science and 
Astronautics Subcommittee, which is 
currently holding hearings on my bill to 
establish a National Science Academy. 
He is 17-year-old Bruce Tully of West- 
field, N.J., who developed a deep interest 
in science and has come up with the pro- 
posal to establish an astronarium and 
science center for the New York World's 
Fair; The major purpose of this project 
would be to arouse the interest of Ameri- 
can youth to the marvels of science and 
engineering. The idea has caught on 
and appears to be well on the road to be- 
come a reality. 

Young Bruce Tully will testify before 
my subcommittee tomorrow morning, 
Thursday, May 25, regarding the pro- 
posed Science Academy. It will certainly 
be of great interest to hear this young 
man, who symbolizes the youth of Amer- 
ica, its ideas and responsibilities. In the 
meantime, I wish to insert into the 
Record an article about him which was 
published in the Ledger-Star of Norfolk, 
Va., on May 19, 1961, and I commend this 
article to the attention of all my col- 
leagues: 
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Murrany REPORT— YOUNGSTER, 17, SPARKS 
ACTION FOR SPACE CENTER AT 1964 Fam 
(By James Elliott) 

Norrotk.—If Nikita Khrushchey thinks 
American youngsters are soft, he has not 
heard of a star-spangled, 17-year-old boy 
from Westfield, N.J., who has set about to 
make the Russian eat his words, 

Bruce Tully is a tall, gangling and ener- 
getic youth with whom I became acquainted 
at Cape Canaveral recently when America 
sent Cmdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr., into space. 

Bruce looked a little young to be among 
the press corps, but everywhere the press 
went, Bruce was sure to go. And that was 
enough to activate the curiosity of any news- 
man, 

When questioned, Bruce explained that he 
Was a guest of the Air Force. He had been 
invited to witness the launching, he ex- 
plained, because he has generated the idea 
for an astronarium and science center for 
the forthcoming New York World’s Fair. 
Later, I learned that he not only generated 
the idea, but drew up the architectural plans 
for the enormous project and then personally 
went out on his own and sold the idea. 

His story is truly a remarkable one, And 
it goes a long way toward proving that 
American youth is standing up to the chal- 
lenge of the times. 

Bruce explained that he had become up- 
set—darned mad, in fact—a few years ago 
when Khrushchey started bragging about the 
weaknesses of America’s youngsters. He was 
only 15 at the time. But he was determined 
to do something about it. 

One of the major points to upset him was 
that Khrushchev had said that this Nation’s 
youngsters were not meeting the Russians 
in engineering. 

“So I started questioning some of the kids 
I knew,” he said. “Why don't you want to 
be an engineer?” 

He said he found that one of the reasons 
they hadn't thought of an engineering pro- 
fession was that they didn't know anything 
about it. 

“It's sort of like a kid who says he doesn't 
like milk when he's never even tasted it,” 
he smiled. 

Because he was convinced that the lack 
of engineering interest stemmed from a lack 
of knowledge, he set about to figure out 
some way of correcting that dilemma. 

His answer: the astronarium. 

In his dreams, he foresees the astronarium 
as a means of cultivating the interest in 
American youth, of stimulating untapped 
talents and exposing youngsters to the marvel 
of engineering and science so they might 
find a more dedicated devotion in their lives. 

The astronarium would have displays, lec- 
tures, classes, TV programs, provided by 
Government and industry, that persons of 
all ages could visit. But the programs would 
be geared primarily to creating a response 
in high school and college youth. 

For a year, Bruce worked on his plans. 
When he set out to sell his idea, he ran into 
a lot of the apathy he had anticipated. But 
he stuck with it, and finally—after more 
than 2 dozen leaders of industry had turned 
him down—he found a friend in Theodore 
J. Kauffeld, head of a New York consulting 
engineering firm. He supported the plan 
financially. 

Now other industrial organizations have 
joined in, The armed services are behind 
the project 100 percent. And before long, it 
would appear, Bruce Tully will eee his dream 
come true. 

Somehow, it seemed appropriate that this 
young, 17-year-old American should be 
present at the historic launching at Cape 
Canaveral. For there he had an opportunity 
to talk to Shepard, who spent 414 hours of 
his valuable time to explain America's man- 
in-space program to this dedicated young- 
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ster. And their get-together somehow 
seemed quite appropriate, for in both 
Shepard and Bruce Tally, America could 
hardly find better examples for demonstra- 
ting that Khrushchev, indeed, will one day 
be forced to eat crow. 


Cost Increases—Foreign Competition 
Brings Pan Am Furlough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the precarious position of the U.S. 
airline industry, both domestic and in- 
ternational, was graphically illustrated 
a few weeks ago when the Air Transport 
Association announced that all our air- 
lines combined realized a net profit of 
only $1 million in 1960. 

Meanwhile, under the bilateral air 
agreement policy, the many foreign air- 
lines have begun negotiations with our 
State Department to obtain further con- 
cessions from our Government. In a 
majority of cases the foreign carriers 
seeking additional landing rights in the 
United States have little or nothing to 
offer in the way of reciprocity. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time that our State 
Department got its back up and begin to 
protect our own flag carriers. 

Pointing up the distress of some of our 
oldest and more prominent carriers, Mr. 
Speaker, is a recent announcement from 
Pan American Airways that its work 
force is being curtailed at its large Miami 
base. Not only are sharply increased 
labor costs responsible for Pan Ameri- 
can's current operating deficit, but the 
fact that more and more foreign air- 
lines flying in and out of Miami, siphon- 
ing traffic away from the U.S. flag car- 
riers, making it impossible for Pan 
3 to operate without sustaining 
a . 


Mr. Speaker, Pan American’s an- 
nouncement concerning the furloughing 
of 250 maintenance workers has been 
brought to my attention and under 
unanimous consent I include it as a part 
of the RECORD: 

Cost INCREASES-FOREIGN COMPETITION BRING 
Pan AMERICAN FURLOUGHS 

Constanly increasing expenses, due in 
large part to labor costs, and the inroads of 
uneconomic foreign competition were cited 
by Pan Aemrican World Airways today as 
the airline announced it is furloughing some 
250 maintenance workers at its Miami base. 

Those being furloughed, effective May 19, 
are being given 2 weeks pay in lieu of notice 
and will be the most junior of the approxi- 
fon 2,700 maintenance employees at the 

Pan American announced Wednesday that 
een $6,352,000 during the first quarter of 

more than triple 
3 ple the loss for the same 

Workers being furloughed here 
the opportunity to transfer to 3 
American or will receive severance 
pay in accordance with their union con- 
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tracts. This amounts, in general, to a 
week’s pay for each year of service, with a 
minimum of 2 weeks. - 

The airline picture in Latin America is 
one of increasingly runaway competition. 
For example, 19 foreign flag airlines fly be- 
tween Miami and Latin America, compared 
to 3 U.S.-flag airlines. 

In all, 30 foreign- flag airlines fly between 
the United States and Latin America, com- 
pared to 7 US.-flag airlines flying similar 
routes. 

Salary scales or airlines in other countries 
generally are about half those of US.-flag 
airlines. In many cases, too, the smaller 
airlines of other countries fly at deeply 
undercut rates. 

On the other hand, a Pan American me- 
chanic who was paid $81 a week 10 years 
ago is paid $125 today, plus overtime. 

Meanwhile, air fares generally are about 
the same or lower than they were 10 years 
ago. A Miami-Buenos Aires round trip in 
1950 cost $760, today $548. 


Return to Truman Place 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 27, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, are we 
going backward in our economic policy? 
Many of us think so as we view the in- 
creased demands from the administra- 
tion for bigger spending programs as the 
answer to all the world problems. I am 
sure the Members will be interested in 
the point of view expressed in the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

RETURN TO TRUMAN PLACE 


It’s plain enough that the administration 
has embarked on a course of heavy new do- 
mestic spending. What may not yet be so 
apparent is the theoretical base being laid 
for much greater spending, inflation, and 
Federal intervention in the economy in the 
future. 

Here is one way the Government eco- 
nomists reason, as drawn from a speech a 
few days ago by Chairman Walter Heller of 
the President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers: 

From the beginning of 1947 to the end of 
1953, the United States enjoyed a large meas- 
ure of economic growth; the gross national 
product increased by 4.3 percent a year on 
the average. But from the end of 1953 into 
last year, the increase was only 28 percent 
a year. (This makes a rough but convenient 
political dividing line: 1947-53, Truman 
years; 1953-60, Eisenhower years.) 

Because of the allegedly slow rate of 
growth in the later period, it is argued that 
the United States faces a persistent economic 
slack. It follows that Government spending 
and other measures must take up that slack 
in order for the United States to realize its 
potential growth. This, Mr. Heller assurcs 
us, the President has vigorously started to do. 

Since there is so much at stake in this 
theory, it’s well to take a closer look at its 
statistical underpinnings. 

The groes national product is supposed to 
measure the Nation's total output of goods 
and services, including Government pur- 
chases of goods and services. The Govern- 
ment’s part of the gross national product did 
indeed rise sharply in the 1947-53 period; for 
example, it went from $54.6 billion in 1950 to 
$102 billion in 1953. 
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That's not surprising. After all, there was 
a war on for one thing, a war which sparked 
a far broader and more costly general re- 
armament effort. The question is: Does this 
near-doubling of the Government contribu- 
tion” to the gross national product constitute 
healthy, vigorous economic growth? 

One might suppose most people, including 
Government economists, would consider 
greatly increased arms spending a necessary 
evil rather than the hallmark of sound 
growth. Better measures of a growing 
economy are to be found in such areas as 
domestic private investment and personal 
consumption. What do we find here? 

Interestingly enough, the “gross private 
domestic investment“ category of the gross 
national product went up from $50 billion 
in 1947 to over $70 billion in 1959. As for 
personal consumption expenditures, they rose 
more in the 1953-59 period than in the 
1947-53 era. 

So the argument for an economic slow- 
down in the later years falls flat on its face. 
There is another distinction, however, which 
does stand up. From 1947 to 1953 we had 
far more inflation—at least three times as 
much—than from 1953 to the present. Real 
growth, then, was that much larger in the 
more recent years. 

Yet it is a return to the same old Truman 
era inflationary policies of unbridled spend- 
ing; deep deficits, cheap money that we are 
being offered now in the name of economic 
growth. No warnings of inflation issue from 
these new advisers; why should they warn? 
They like inflation, Some of them reportedly 
proposed it to the Germans a decade ago and 
again even this year. But the Germans sọ 
far have too much sense, too many memo- 
ries, and too much noninflationary prosper- 
ity to fall for that fraud. 

It's the good old United States almost 
alone of the advanced nations, that gets sad- 
died with the inflationists. And will get 
saddled with all the economic ills and Fed- 
eral controls they will bring if they are not 
checked. 

We think the Nation ought to consider 
carefully what kind of economic growth it is 
being promised. Stripped of all the fine 
theories, it is not economic growth at all, 
but vast, inflationary Government expan- 
sion. 


Tribute to Hon. James Farley in the 
New Jersey Parade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a pleasure to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an editorial tribute to the 
beloved Hon. James Farley that ap- 
peared in the Waldwick, N.J., Jersey Pa- 
rade of February 24. Mr. M. Martin 
Turpanjian, the editor of the Jersey Pa- 
rade and of the North Bergen Hudson 
Gazette, is also president of the New 
Jersey League of Weekly Newspapers, 
Inc. The chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the league is Mrs. Arthur A- 
Lyons, editor of Spotlight magazine of 
Newark; the chairman of the board of 
trustees is Dr. Clara K. Aszody, of the 
Hungarian Journal of West Orange. 

Mr. Turpanjian’s article follows: 
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[From the Jersey Parade, Feb. 24, 1961] 

James A. FARLEY, oF New YORK, PROCLAIMED 
No. 1 ELDERLY STATESMAN oF THE WORLD— 
KINGMAKER oF F.D.R. Is “DUTCH UNCLE” 
OF UNITED STATES—Ex-PosTMASTER GENERAL 
AND FORMER CHAIRMAN OF DEMO NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE Is TERMED NOBLE PATRIOT 


(By M. Martin Turpanjian) 


I take great pride to announce that James 
A. Farley, of New York, has been proclaimed 
as the No, 1 elderly statesman of the world 
by the New Jersey League of Weekly News- 
Papers, Inc, of which I am the president. 

The former Postmaster General of the 
United States and former chairman of the 
National Democratic Committee, is the king- 
maker of F.D.R. as the greatest strategist in 
the history of America and throughout the 
world. He is indeed and in fact the genuine 
“Dutch uncle” to all Americans regardless 
of party affiliations. He is also a noble pa- 
triot in every respect. 

Adiai Stevenson would have been today 
the Secretary of State of the United States 
had he not attacked President Eisenhower 
in the U-2 incident, but James A Farley 
defended Ike and condemned Adlai for his 
Tash statement against the then occupant 
of the White House. 

There is a divinity that must create true 
leadership, for real leaders are born. They 
cannot be trained or educated. Such a dy- 
namic leadership by James A. Far-- 
ley is a divine heritage that must find its 
Origin in the mind and heart of the infinite 
designer. 

One has only to note the record of human 
history to find that the men or women who 
Scaled the majestic heights of authority were 
all divinely inspired. Abraham Lincoln, cra- 
dled in a rudely built log cabin at his birth, 
climbed to the highest peak of national 

can authority and by his fortitude and 
Blind leadership preserved and sta- 
lized the federal integrity of the young 
rican Republic, 
betes when we consider the fabulous career 
this mighty American political titan in 

e personage of the resourceful James A. 
‘a ley, we must confer on him the well- 
8 title and uccolade of the great Amer- 
th er, tor we can remember vividly 

e supreme and the superlative quality of 
oar idee ae manahüp in promoting the 
the dacy of Franklin Delano Roosevelt for 
she ential nomination and election in 
eax ae Proportions in the historic year of 
Parle Like the immortal Lincoln, James A. 
Tór a keen inherent psychic sensitivity 
stran © mass psychology. He knew the, 
very ge mechanism of the mortal mind, His 
vib 23 generated an atmosphere of 
ort Uness and amity. He refused to sup- 
toa, “Re third term of FDR, in the year of 
of thant resigned from the administration 
elect ¢ man he had labored so effectively to 
Straten 1982 and 1936. In 1940 he demon- 
piace in no ambiguous terms that he 
Acter rie integrity of principles and char- 
vanta above all the mortal material ad- 
Re of the expediency of the official 
Hien his monumental sacrificial act James A. 
stat Seer the ethical heights of political 
aud ra wwhip. He became the most beloved 
e national figure not only in 
World. pout everywhere in the international 
ayn ae frank direct candor, his humane 
pina ustic appronch, his humanitarian 
ra paaa his honest conscientious moral 
8 Eis matchless and uncompromising 
aidan 2 and all these commendable and 
to th le characteristics hnve endeared him 
Statens American people ns an outstanding 
1050 aan and noble patriot. The moral les- 
Par] at the political career of James A. 
piensa has taught the American people so 
ents oe is the stark fact that a man 
rem 3 as è practical politician and yet 

Sin incorruptible if he has the willpower 
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and the heroic stamina to be relentlessly 
loyal to the ideals of honor and moral 
consistency. 


Ransoming Cuban Rebel Patriots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


- OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
formation of a private committee to 
raise $15 million for the purpose of buy- 
ing tractors or bulldozers to exchange 
with Castro for the liberation of 1,200 
Cuban citizens has raised many serious 
questions. 

I am deeply concerned with 
this situation, in which there are raised 
serious doubts as to whether the proper 
officials are acting under the mandate 
of their offices or whether they have, 
directly or indirectly, delegated their 
functions to an unofficial organiza- 
tion. A prompt, positive, and defini- 
tive statement on Castro's proposal, by 
the responsible U.S. officials, would do 
much to prevent this matter from de- 
teriorating further. 

Castro’s original suggestion of an “ex- 
change” has now been revised and the 
Cuban dictator contends the tractors 
would be an “indemnity” from the 
United States. 

Columnist David Lawrence discusses 
many facets of this difficult situation, 
into which our recent national course of 
conduct has thrust us, and I commend 
his column to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

RANSOMING CUBAN REBEL PaTRIOTS—OFFER 
or $1 MILLION For CAPTURE or CASTRO PRO- 
POSED AS ANSWER TO DICTATOR 

(By David Lawrence) 

“A million dollars for Fidel Castro, dead 
or alive—but preferably alive.” 

This is the latest suggestion made by a 
reader in answer to those who want to raise 
$15 million to pay off Castro and liberate 
the 1200 Cubans taken prisoner in the re- 
cent Invasion attempt. 

The reason for wanting to form a com- 
mittee to Induce the Cuban people to cap- 
ture Castro and send him to some foreign 
country is so he may be tried for interna- 
tional crimes just as Adolf Eichmann is 
being tried in Israel today. 

The capture of Eichmann was accom- 
plished privately within a foreign country 
where he hod taken refuge, but in the case 
of Castro, who Ís still in his own country, 
it would be natural for citizens there to 
seize him and bring him to justice in Cuban 
courts. For he is guilty of the mass execu- 
tion of Innocent persons on hearsay evidence 
and without benefit of a fair trial. There 
must be many persons inside Cuba who 
would wish to see Castro punished. 

The fact that a committee of prominent 
American citizens is ready to do business 
with Castro in order to liberate some of the 
prisoners he holds is provoking differences 
of opinion in Washington. While it is 
orgued that the committee is solely inter- 
ested in saving human lives—evon raising 
what is admittedly a ransom—there are 
many others who think that this would be 
a disgraceful concession to Castro's in- 
humanity. 
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Indeed, the Cuban dictator now says he 
wants the money as an indemnity from 
the United States because of the recent 
“invasion.” Whatever interpretation he may 
put on it there are many Americans who 
will donate money to save lives. The in- 
stinct is commendable, but the maneuver 
cannot but place Castro in a position of 
strength. For it will mean that his demand 
for what he calls indemnity will be pro- 
claimed throughout the world as having 
been met. 

Also, it will give the people of Cuba the 
impression that the American people are 
afraid of Castro and are ready to bow to his 
demands and those of his Communist asso- 
clates who doubtless thought up the ransom 
scheme. 

Failure of the invasion was a psycholog- 
ical blow to the hopes of those who have 
sought to liberate Cuba. The United States 
is blamed for not following through with 
adequate air support at the critical moment. 
The effect throughout Latin America has 
been one of disappointment with the United 
States. While outwardly the usual fears are 
expressed that intervention in Cuba would 
seem to be a precedent for similar interven- 
tion when dictators arise in other Latin 
American situations, many thoughtful per- 
sons of prominence in countries south of us 
are saying privately they wish the United 
States had followed through on the recent 
expedition started by the Cuban exiles. 

The widespread publicity given the Amer- 
ican committee which has just started out 
to raise $15 million to buy tractors for the 
exchange of the Cuban is bound 
to hurt the cause of liberation inside Cuba. 
For it pictures the American people as in- 
terested in saving 1,200 Cuban prisoners but 
not so much concerned about the entire 
Cuban nation which has been taken prisoner 
by Castro and his Communist partners. 

There is little hope, incidentally, that the 
exchange of tractors for the prisoners will 
go through. It isn’t easy to raise $15 mil- 
lion for any rescue mission outside the 
United States, and rarely has anything ap- 
proaching the sum ever been collected, even 
for a famine or earthquake disaster. Castro, 
nevertheless, will make considerable propa- 
ganda out of the incident, and there is no 
assurance that he will accede to the terms 
of the American committee that, as the trac- 
tors are delivered, there will be exchanged 
at the same time certain specified prisoners 
so as to insure that the agreement will be 
kept by Castro. 

It is unfortunate that Walter Reuther and 
members of his committee have promised to 
go to Cuba themselves to negotiate an agree- 
ment with Castro. For the Cuban dictator 
doubtless will use the occasion to tell the 
Cuban people that prominent Americans are 

to Cuba on bended knee to recognize 
his right to threaten or actually to execute 
prisoners of war. Maybe this is a problem, 
after all, for the United Nations, which man- 
ages to send envoys to uncivilized Congo and 
knows something at least about how to deal 
with bandits and murders. 


Educational Television 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
widespread interest in utilizing television 
transmission facilities in our public 
schools and colleges and in adult train- 
ing programs prompts me to urge re- 
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vision of pertinent legislation now pend- 
ing before the Congress, such as H.R. 
965—Senate counterpart S. 205—and 
H.R. 132. My purpose in speaking about 
these bills is to point out their inadequacy 
for the purpose of accomplishing the de- 
sired goal upon which, I am sure, almost 
all of us agree, and further to suggest 
changes for effectuating much greater 
results with the same amount of money 
than would otherwise be the case. 

Although H.R. 132, approved by the 
administration, postulates grants to the 
States on a matching basis, while H.R. 
965 would authorize straight grants 
without a matching requirement, the two 
bills have in common the basic restric- 
tion which, I believe, should be modified. 
I refer to the limitation that the Federal 
funds could be used by the State, uni- 
versity or other appropriate agency or 
nonprofit educational organization only 
for acquisition and installation of trans- 
mission apparatus necessary for televi- 
sion broadcasting. 

Let us now consider the practical re- 
sults of this limitation. The legislation 
itself pinpoints the fact that none of the 
money can be used for acquisition of 
sites and buildings for installation of an- 
tennas and to house the television trans- 
mission apparatus, or for operation and 
maintenance of such facilities. By in- 
ference none of the Federal money would 
be available for producing either live 
programs, or films, or for reproducing 
such films for widespread use. Neither 
could any of the money be spent to meet 
such expense as would be incidental to 
cooperative arrangements with commer- 
cial television stations which might be 
willing to broadcast such educational 
films on a free time, public service basis. 

This last-mentioned restriction is the 
one which would most seriously circum- 
scribe the educational television program 
in Alaska, and in other sparsely settled 
western States with widely scattered 
population centers. To back up this 
point, I will use Alaska as an example. 
Cities in Alaska which have television 
facilites are Anchorage, Seward, Kodiak, 
Nome, Fairbanks, Juneau, Ketchikan, 
and Sitka. Anchorage and Fairbanks 
each have two TV stations. Ketchikan 
and Nome are over 1,000 miles apart, 
and the others, with two exceptions, are 
several hundred miles away from each 
other. With the State struggling from a 
financial standpoint to meet its educa- 
tional requirements and other responsi- 
bilities, it is doubtful that it could afford 
to establish and operate more than one 
of the public educational TV broadcast- 
ing facilities such as are contemplated in 
the pending legislation. If such facility 
were established at the University of 
Alaska near Fairbanks, for example, its 
educational broadcasts would reach only 
the people of Fairbanks, and environs. 
If the facility were located at the Alaska 
Methodist University at Anchorage, its 
programs would reach only the people of 
the Greater Anchorage area. All of the 
other towns I have mentioned with tele- 
vision services and the many smaller 
communities of Alaska would be left 
without benefit by the program, 

Since this legislation has been intro- 
duced, I have heard from Dr. William R. 
Wood, president of the University of 
Alaska, that the university has applied 
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to the Ford Foundation for assistance to 
develop a coordinated statewide adult 
education program and to establish an 
instructional materials production center 
to produce films, kinescopes, sound- 
tapes, videotapes, slides, graphic mate- 
rials and related articles for an extended 
and intensified adult education program 
off-campus, and for general improvement 
of on-campus instruction. If this ma- 
terializes, the university would be in a 
position to enlist the cooperation on a 
primarily public service basis of all the 
commercial television stations in Alaska. 
With this start the whole plan could be 
augmented as to the television phase, if 
only realistically flexible provisions were 
included in the pending legislation. 

Such provisions, which I urge, would 
allow a portion of the money to be used 
for production equipment, for use at the 
University of Alaska, for example, in the 
course of producing live. educational or 
informational or cultural programs, to 
obtain films for distribution to all of the 
cities which have television stations. 
With this type of arrangement, and with 
the University of Alaska, for example, 
as a focal point, plus cooperation by 
existing commercial television stations 
on a nonprofit basis, a highly practical 
solution to attaining the objectives of 
the pending legislation would be ob- 
tained. In order to further utilize these 
productions, another item of equipment 
which converts videotape recordings to 
16-millimeter sound on film would mean 
utilization in every secondary school or 
closed circuit television station where the 
16-millimeter visual aid type of projec- 
tor is available. Another portion of the 
money should be usable for the pur- 
chase of suitable ETV film or kinescope 
programs now available from educa- 
tional centers such as Ann Arbor for use 
at the university, or elsewhere, and for 
distribution for telecasting on a coop- 
erative and nonprofit basis by the com- 
mercial television stations, with credit 
given to the university or other agency or 
institution which acquired the programs. 
Another minor amount could be allowed 
for use in reimbursing the commercial 
television stations for their added ex- 
pense incidental to telecasting these 
public service programs. 

For the technical advice reflected in 
my remarks, I give credit to Mr. A. G. 
Hiebert of Anchorage, Alaska, an out- 
standing television authority and public- 
minded citizen. The above suggestions 
are fully endorsed by the University of 
Alaska. In my opinion, the adoption of 
the method I have set forth is necessary 
to any widespread fulfillment of the fine 
objectives of the legislation in question. 


Air Force Secretary Zuckert’s Armed 
Forces Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the citi- 
zens and officials of Murfreesboro and 
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Smyrna, Tenn., and Rutherford County 
and the Air Force personnel at Sewart 
Air Force Base in Rutherford County, 
in the district which I have the honor 
to represent, have an unusually fine rec- 
ord of cooperation. 

The citizens of the area recognize the 
importance of this important air base 
to the community and to the defense of 
the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to emphasize the 
spirit and good will that exists in this 
community and the importance of this 
base, recently, the commanding general 
of Sewart and civic and governmental of- 
ficials of the area invited Secretary of the 
Air Force Eugene M. Zuckert to visit 
Sewart Air Force Base as a part of the 
celebration of Armed Forces Week. 

Secretary Zuckert after reviewing the 
men at the base and inspecting the in- 
Stallation addressed a meeting of more 
than 400 leaders of the Murfreesboro- 
Smyrna-Sewart community. The Sec- 
retary’s remarks were most excellent 
and informative. He pointed out the 
“growing importance” of Sewart's role 
in the national defense and praised the 
work and cooperation of the people on 
the base with the neighboring civilian 
communities. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Secretary Zuck- 
ert’s excellent address be reprinted in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

Secretary Zuckert's address follows: 
ADDRESS BY Hon, EUGENE M. ZUCKERT, SEC- 
RETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

Senator Kefauver, Benator Gore, Repre- 
sentative Evins, Representative Loser, Mayor 
Todd, Mayor Ridley, General Sutterlin, dis- 
tinguished guests, this is a very happy oc- 
casion for me. The opportunity to visit 
Sewart Air Force Base in such distinguished 
company is doubly welcome—tirst, because 
I wanted to meet the good neighbors of the 
base, and, second, because I enjoyed the 
visit on the way down with Representative 
Loser and was pleased to be greeted by Rep- 
resentative Evins on my arrival. 

My association with the members of the 
outstanding Tennessee delegation in Wash- 
ington extends over many years, Senator 
KEFAUVER has almost had my official life in 
his hands at times by virtue of his service 
on subcommittees for both Defense and 
Atomic Energy of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 

Senator Gorr and I have had much busi- 
ness together growing out of his great serv- 
ice on the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy. Jor Evins has also been in an im- 
portant spot because he sits on the subcom- 
mittee which handles atomic energy for the 
House Appropriations Committee. + 

I want to thank all of you for your hos- 
pitality, and the Members of your congres- 
sional delegation for the invitation to come. 
I am sorry to have to leave early in the 
morning for Texas, but I am grateful for 
just this short stopover. 

Tennessee has traditionally been a long 
and wide corridor from the East to the 
Southwest—so long and broad that it might 
be called the training ground for those who 
have become famous in other parts, lke 
Sam Houston and Davy Crockett. 

It is fitting and proper to Join Tennesseans 
in Armed Forces Day salute to the military 
services, particularly in middle Tennessee. 
After all, there are no greater names in our 
military history than Andrew Jackson and 
Alvin York. 

Tennessee has also played a role in my 
official life—because of the important part 
the State plays in national defense and in 
atomic energy. The Arnold Engineering De- 
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velopment Center at Tullahoma was estab- 
lished during my tour of duty as an As- 
Sistant Secretary of the Air Force a decade 
ago. The scientiste and engineers there 
have made many key contributions to our 
aircraft, missile, and space programs over the 
years. This facility will continue its valu- 
able work as part of the new Air Force 
Systems Command. When the Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. McNamara, gave the Air Force 
responsibility for all military space research 
and development, we activated the Systems 
Command to get the highest possible level 
Of efictency. In this Command, the Arnold 
Center is a vitally important installation. 

From that first Air Force assignment, I 
Went to the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The concentration of atomic energy work at 

Ridge gave me another association with 
Tennessee, not only in the field of defense 
but also in the development of the peacetime 
uses of atomic energy. 

Besides the vitally important production 
Plants at Oak Ridge, a host of other projects 
With great defense importance started at Oak 
Ridge. One is the utilization of nuclear 
fuels for the propulsion of aerospace craft. 

“be s Aevelopment of the uses of torpes 

cine, agriculture, and industry 
be & historic entry in Tennessee's log book 
Of contributions to the Nation. 
e local support of national defense ac- 
tivities has characterized installations in 
Tennessee. That is one reason I am happy 
10 have the opportunity for even a short visit 
Sewart Air Force Base, a major installa- 
tion of the Tactical Alr Command. Gen- 
Mites Sutterlin has taken me on a tour of the 
ase and given me an insight into both the 
on- and off-base operations. 

I haven't asked his permission to mention 

» but I am sure I am not betraying a 
confidence when I repeat one thing he was 
most proud of. He told me that he had 
bas ed on many bases during his career, from 
in cadet days right through to the present, 
time of war and in time of peace. 

EP er he said, “I can tell you that the 
th tions between the people on the base and 
best 1 boring civilian communities is the 

tt I have ever'seen, beyond any question.” 
tats is always pleasing to hear a report like 
4 ne me it is the clearest indi- 
xet that you have taken the trouble to 
erer o know each other, and that you have 
there mutual efforts to solye the problems 

It are bound to crop up from time to time. 
W me, too, that you people of Mur- 
— boro and Smyrna understand the mis- 
men net, the 839th Air Division, and what it 

5 to the security of the Nation. 

p can tell you that In the view of the De- 
8 of Defense, this mission is one of 
Doring importance. In his state of the 
on message to the Congress, President 
benm see that he had directed 
nere — 

litt capability. ase Our military air 
bie taining additional air transport mo- 
het: he said, “and obtaining it now—will 
foe er assure the ability of our conventional 
ces to respond, with discrimination and 

, to any problem at any spot on the 
W de of the globe at a moment's notice.” 
8 page already gone to work on both im- 
eed e and long-range plans to meet this 

The first move was to add 53 more new 
ween tr for troop airlift than 

Previously programed. 
ene expect these new aircraft, added to 

Present inventory, to meet our troop 
8 heeds adequately up to 1965. To 
— — beyond that time, we 
tite et the development of an entirely 


This is the C=141, a jet transport with 
wines wing and turbofan engines. It 
D not only be an excellent military carrier, 


ut will be availabl 
Ment as well. e for commercial develop - 


surfa 
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We expect to see the mockup of the alr- 
plane in November this year. Flight ‘tests 
will begin in October 1963, and we will have 
our first operational unit by June of 1965. 

In addition to this job of airlifting ground 
forces to trouble spots, the Air Force main- 
tains other limited war forces overseas. 
Units of our tactical airpower are assigned 
to commands in Europe and in the Pacific, 
where they are ready for use by the theater 
commander if they should be needed. 

Just as this type of operation is geared to 
the deterrence of small conflicts, wherever 
they may occur, there is also a force capable 
of meeting the maximum conflict of general 
war. This is the long-range striking power 
of the Strategic Air Command. 

General Sutterlin, as a former bomb wing 
commander, knows very well just how ade- 
quate this force is. Tonight I can give you 
only a general treatment of this command 
and its awesome job of deterring general war. 

More than 90 percent of the nuclear strik- 
ing power of the free world is contained 
within the resources of the Strategic Air 
Command, or SAC as we know it, The long- 
range bombers and the intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles of the command form a blend 
of weapons of enormous range, flexibility, 
and firepower. 

We have these aircraft—and soon will have 
missiles—<lispersed over the Nation in such 
a way as to diminish enemy chances of 
knocking them out in the surprise attack 
We have the capability of placing some of 
SAC’s bombers on an airborne alert should 
the need arise. Much of the force is on 
ground alert, with crews ready to take them 
off on 15-minutes’ notice. A few Atlas 
missiles are already on the launching pads, 
and more are coming, all to be ready for 
launching in a matter of minutes should it 
ever be necessary. 

And all of this force is under positive con- 
trol. The command has worked out effec- 
tive systems to guard against triggering a 
world war ourselves. So this tremendous 
force is combat ready and poised for action, 
yet restrained by a leash that can only be 
loosened by order of the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief. 

To give us ail the warning possible about 
an impending attack, to insure that we will 
have that matter of minutes which could 
make the difference between victory and de- 
feat, we are building an elaborate network 
of detection and tracking radars. 

As we meet here tonight, we are within 30 
minutes missile flight time of the launching 
sites of our potential enemy. Our detection 
system could pick up the flight of a missile 
about halfway along its trajectory, We 
would have, then, just 15 minutes in which 
to act, between the time the missile was de- 
tected and its impact. 

So, in the length of time we might spend 
eating breakfast, we could be under attack. 

Because such a thing is possible, our big- 
gest job is to see that it never happens. 
This is what President Kennedy meant when 
he said, in his inaugural address: 

“We dare not tempt them with weakness. 
For only when our arms are sufficient be- 
yond doubt can we be certain beyond doubt 
that they will never be employed.” z 

Keeping our forces in this condition dur- 
ing the years ahead is going to demand of 
all Americans the same level of dedication 
that we once felt only in time of actual war. 
Personal motives and wishes must be sec- 
ondary to the national welfare. In the years 
ahead, even more so than today, the growth 
of our military power for peace will be tied 
to the progress of science. 

We are already moving out into space. 
We are crossing the vast frontier t 
always challenged the imagination 
But isn't it a sobering thought that we are 
moving out into the cosmos before we have 
solved the problem of living in peace on 
earth. 
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While we extend our defense into space, 
then, let us also bend our efforts to the dis- 
semination of our ideals around the globe. 


Let ug serve our fellowman, to the best of 


our ability, in order that famine and disease, 
and the pestilence of war itself, will no 
‘longer impede our progress toward the goals 
we have set. 

There is a long road to travel before we 
shall see these goals achieved. We face the 
most bitter and devious opposition we have 
ever faced in our national history. We are 
going to have to reckon with the possibilities 
of subterfuge and subversion, political black- 
mail, infiltration, and mounting pressures in 
many parts of the world in the years ahead. 

We shall contend with these problems 
with all the tools at our disposal. We shall 
use every means to attain peaceful solutions 
whorever conflict threatens. 

And as we work, there will always be two 
powerful forces clearly evident. One is our 
firm national purpose. The other is clearly 
superior military strength to back up that 
purpose. 

On behalf of the entire Air Force, I can 
pledge continued dedication to the power 
we wield for peace. — 

And on behalf of the Air Force, I want to 
thank you for your continuing support of 
our activities as your neighbor, For myself, 
I want to thank you for this opportunity to 
spend these few hours with people who are 
helping maintain our essential air strength. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing. may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
at credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

9). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications ty 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the ro- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Provision for Voluntary Retirement at 
Age 62 Vitally Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
ent, this morning I was afforded 
the privilege of appearing before the 
Senate Finance Committee, of which our 
esteemed Senator Harry F. BYRD, is 
I testified on behalf of the 
age 62 voluntary retirement provision 
in H.R. 6027. Because this legislation 
Will likely be presented to the Senate for 
Consideration within the very near fu- 
ture, I ask unanimous consent to have 
my remarks before the Senate Finance 
ttee printed in the Appendix of 

the Recorp, 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT or SENATOR ROBERT C. BYRD, OF 

Wrst VOII, BEFORE THE SENATE Fi- 

NANCE COMMITTEE IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 6027 


Mr. I am grateful for this op- 
3 to appear before your committee 
behalf of H.R. 6027. Iam specifically in- 
1 8 in the provision, beginning on page 
Of the bill, to allow men to receive reduced 
fits at age 62, 
monen I first came to Congress in 1953, I 
to roduced & bill in February of that year 
8 men and women to retire, on a 
this en, basis, at age 60. I reintroduced 
in subsequent years during my 
Service in the House of Representatives. I 
came to realize, however, that the time has 
a yet arrived when we might expect to 
60 Voluntary retirement permitted at age 
. repre peo last year I decided to 
y proposal believing that a half 
pind is better than no loaf at all. Accord- 
J. When H.R. 12580, the omnibus social 
1 bill, reached the Senate last year, 
mitted an amendment to allow volun- 
an retirement for men at age 62 with re- 
Othe benefits. I succeeded in getting 18 
nine Senators to cosponsor my amendment, 
I appeared before your distinguished 
AA ttee in behalf of the amendment. 
tor Kerr and Senator HarTKe and oth- 
dn your committee were as interested as 
Co. the amendment, and the Senate Finance 
tee adopted it. The Senate later ap- 
* ed the measure, but, regrettably, the 
endment was deleted in the joint Senate- 
use conference action. | 
to reintroduced my proposal to permit men 
in At age 62 shortly after we convened 
uary of this year, and I might say, 


be enacted to permit such re- 
8 ent at age 62. The President later an- 
Hunced his support, and we now have the 
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opportunity to favorably act upon the pro- 
posal and make it become a reality. 

An estimated 560,000 people can be ex- 
pected to get benefits under the amendment 
during the first 12 months of operation. 
Taking into account the increase in the min- 
imum benefit also recommended at this time, 
the additional benefits that would be paid 
out during the first 12 months to men claim- 
ing benefits before age 65 would be $440 mil- 
non. There would be no level-premium cost 
for this proposal. 

Under this proposal, a man who decides to 
apply on his 62d birthday can draw social 
security benefits equal to 80 percent of the 
amount he would receive were he to walt 
until he reached his 65th birthday. He 
would have the option of receiving a pro- 
portionate increase—five-ninths of 1 per- 
cent—for each month he delays retirement 
after age 62. For example a man entitled to 
a benefit of $100 per month at age 65 would 
receive $80 a month if he chose to retire at 
age 62, under my amendment, If he decides 
to wait until he is 63 to apply, the benefit he 
would receive for life would be increased to 
$86.67 monthly. If he applied at age 64, his 
monthly benefit would be $93.34. 

It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, 
that the provisions which were adopted into 
law with respect to reduced benefits for 
women have occasioned no administrative 
difficulties. In the light of the experience 
gained from the years in which the lowered 
eligibility age for women has been in effect, 
I think one could be confident that the 
adoption of the proposal would prove to be 
similarly beneficial and advisable. In other 
words, the 1956 amendment has worked out 
all right in the case of women, and it should 
prove to be the same for men. At the time 
the 1956 amendment was adopted, there was 
some skepticism about how well it would 
work. It was charged that the lower retire- 
ment age would encourage employers to 


‘lower the compulsory retirement age for 


women employees, Opponents maintained 
that it would discourage the continued em- 
ployment of older women workers whose 
potential work life would,thus be shortened. 
Experience, however, has failed to bear out 
these skeptical fears and the average age 
of retirement for women has not been 
lowered by the reduced annuity, 

I realize that there is some question as 
to whether it is desirable policy for the 
Government to encourage early retirement 
when the science of geriatrics is lengthening 
the lifespan of men, Yet, it is my under- 
standing that only aboht half of the women 
eligible for retirement at age 62 elected to 
retire when the 1956 amendment was 
adopted. I think we can properly assume 
that not so great a percentage of men would 
elect to retire at 62. Many of the women who 
took benefits in 1956 had been working 
during the war years and had not been 
working immediately before the adoption of 
Senator Kenr’s amendment. Most men will 
continue to work until age 65 or somewhat 
thereafter as long as they are physically 
able or as long as there is employment. 
Moreover, Mr. Chairman, automation is here 
to stay and it constitutes a growing prob- 
lem with which our society is going to have 
to deal more and more in terms of un- 
employment. A recent study of automation 
prepared by the National Planning Associ- 


ation points out that, according to Census 
Bureau estimates, the average annual in- 
crease in the labor force is presently 700,000 
to 800,000 and that, by the year 1965, it will 
reach the figure of 1 million or more. It is 
necessary then that we find new job op- 
portunities for these younger workers who 
are annually entering the work force. 

Additionally, the problem of changing 
markets poses itself in the question of 
whether or not the needed job opportuni- 
ties will appear at the right place and at the 
right time. The rate of increase in employ- 
ment in some of the industries now being 
automatized does not begin to match the in- 
crease in productivity made possible by new 
processes, For instance, in the chemical in- 
dustry, productivity rose 53 percent between 
1947 and 1954, but employment rose only 11 
percent. In oll refining, output increased 22 
percent since 1947, but total employment 
fell by 10,000. Automation has made itself 
felt in the mining areas of my State. Where- 
as only a few years ago, 135,000 miners were 
employed in West Virginia, today less than 
40,000 are employed. A continuous 
machine operated by 6 workers will load the 
coal originally requiring the time and labor 
of 40 men. The problem is not peculiar to 
West Virginia. The textile and shoe work- 
ers in the New England States have experi- 
enced the same sudden shift in an employ- 
ment pattern which had existed for over 
100 years. Further changes will create cata- 
strophic dislocation of workers. 

Mr. Chairman, there are approximately 1.7 
million men who potentially would be eligible 
to retire at age 62 immediately u this bill is 
enacted as written. They would not be 
forced to retire. The choice would be an 
optional one, and it would be up to the in- 
dividual. There are many—in fact, a ma- 
jority, I would assume—of these men who 
would prefer to continue to work. Yet, on 
the other hand, there are some who would 
want to retire and who should retire. There 
are many individuals who are not physically 
able to continue working after they reach 
the age of 62; yet they are not disabled to 
the extent that they can qualify for dis- 
ability benefits. This bill would permit these 
individuals to retire and make room for 
younger workers. 

Mr. Chairman, this provision in the bill is 
of great importance to that relatively small 
number of men who, because of ill health, 
unemployment, underemployment or other 
personal reasons, find it impossible or iil 
advised to continue working until they at- 
tain the age of 65. 

It is of importance to the thousands of 
unemployed coal miners in my State, many 
of whom have passed the age of 62, who are 
unable to find employment and who, in 
many instances, are physically incapable of 
working in the mines if jobs could be had. 
These individuals could elect, if they so 
chose, to retire, and by the provisions of this 
bill they and their families could have se- 
curity, whereas, under present law, they 
must wait until they are 65 years of age 
to receive benefits. This bill, then, will 
mean a check instead of a handout, secu- 
rity instead of insecurity, and hope instead 
of despair for individuals in these circum- 
stances. I hope that the committee will 
favorably report this bill and that it will 
leave intact section 102 which provides for a 
lowering of the retirement age for men, 
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Senator Humphrey Is Absolutely Right 
When He Says It Is Very Difficult for 
Tourists (Read Constituents) To Find 
in and Around the Capitol Building Ade- 
quate Places Where They Can Eat and 
Rest. It Will Be Even More Difficult, 
if Not Impossible, Next March When 
the Small Businessmen Who Now Pro- 
vide These Services Are Pushed Off 
Capitol Hill Under Expansion Plans 
Adopted Without Hearings by the Dem- 
ocrats in Control of the Congress. Per- 
haps Senator Humphrey Would Be Will- 
ing To Take the Lead in Reexamining 
These Expansion Plans Now, and Let 
These Businessmen Testify 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day in the other House, Senator 
Humpnurey declared that it is very diffi- 
cult for tourists to find in and around 
the Capitol adequate places where they 
can eat and rest.” 

The solution offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota was as 
follows: - 

On both sides of the Capitol, around the 
Senate wing and the House wing, are very 
beautiful terraces which, with but little 
change in terms of their covering, could be 
made most useful, with the additfon of ta- 
bles, benches, canopies, umbrellas, and with 
the provision of some good service, which I 
believe we might be able to provide by means 
of a catering service. Thus, in addition to 
having the pleasure of outdoor recreation 
and outdoor eating, we could also make 
available to the citizenry who pay for this 
Capitol an opportunity to have a very sat- 
isfying and beautiful experience. 


Senator Humpurey began his learned 
statement by asking: 

Can we imagine that a Parisian would 
permit these beautiful terraces to be un- 
used? In fact, these beautiful terraces 
around the Capitol could well be used for 
what some of our colleagues’ have been talk- 
ing about; namely, sidewalk cafes. 


It is always instructive and helpful 
to have the advantage of a speech such 
as this. We can benefit greatly from it. 
I wonder if the learned Senator has 
thought of the cost of a meal to the 
tourists which would be provided by 
such a catering service as he has in 
mind? 

How much money would the Congress 
be called upon to appropriate in order 
to provide such facilities as he has men- 
tioned? 

Would the tourists be any more well- 
come than they are at present in the 
restaurants and cafeterias which the 
Congress has in its charge; and has pro- 
vided at great cost, here on Capitol Hill 
where conspicuous signs say: “For 
Members of Congress,” “For Senators,” 
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“For Members of Congress and Employ- 
ees,” and so on. 

What hours would the new facilities 
be open? 

At the present time, the restaurants 
and cafeterias of the Congress close 
after lunch, but tourists who are our 
constituents are busy sightseeing until 
late in the evening. 

May I call to the attention of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota the 
House debate on May 22, this year, on 
the bill (H.R. 7208) making appropria- 
tions for the legislative branch for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1962. 

It immediately becomes clear from 
even a quick perusal of this debate why. 
it is that tourists, who are our constit- 
uents, find it so very difficult to locate 
in and around the Capitol Building 
adequate places where they can eat and 
rest. 

Under expansion plans of the Con- 
gress businessmen on Capitol Hill have 
been the forgotten people of the Nation. 
They have been pushed farther and 
farther away from the Congress, 

The Congressional Hotel was bought 
by the Congress for an office building and 
it has been in a sort of limbo for a long 
time. 

Further, it is proposed to start clearing 
the residences, where tourists are wel- 
come, in the square east of the Old House 
Office Building in August of this year, 
and the business establishments, where 
tourists can eat, will be demolished be- 
ginning in March of 1962. 

The Congress passed the legislation 
authorizing these steps, and, with regard 
to the square east of the Old House Office 
Building, it is an open scandal that the 
residents and the businessmen there were 
never given an opportunity to be heard. 

I include at this point an excerpt from 
the debate of May 22 to which I have re- 
ferred: 

Mr. Avery. I have not read the committee 
report, and this matter, perhaps, may haye 
been treated in it. What is the status of 
what is presently known as the Congres- 
sional Hotel as far as this legislative bill is 
concerned? 

Mr. Horan. Well, that is the property of 
the Congress, as you know. It has been 
leased to the Knott Hotel Corp. and the lease 
expires in about 2 years. 

Mr. Avery. Well, do we have any plans for 
it? Why are we in the hotel business? 

Mr. Horan. We are not in the hotel busi- 
ness. It was acquired as a part of the general 
expansion of the Capitol Grounds area, and 
within the next 2 years the decision will have 
to come on what digposition to make of it. 

Mr. Avery. Well, if we own the hotel, we 
are in the hotel business, whether we are 
actually managing it or not. Has the final 
price of acquisition been definitely deter- 
mined upon? As I recall, a deposit was made 
in the court regarding its acquisition. Has 
the final figure been made? 

Mr. Horan. Yes; we have the final figure. 
I do not recall the exact amount. 

Mr. STEED. If memory serves me correctly, 
the cost of that piece of property is $1.6 


‘ million. Tes, I find the precise amount was 


$1,686,000. It is now in the possession of the 
Congress, and whatever disposition is to be 
made at the end of the present lease con- 
tract will remain to be made by the Con- 
gress.” It was found that it would be much 
cheaper to permit someone to occupy the 
building in the interim than to maintain it 
on a standby basis. When the property was 
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acquired, that had to be taken into consid- 
eration, and since it was such a fine piece 
of property it was felt that it should be 
leased until it was determined what would 
be the most appropriate use of it. It seemed 
to be too good a piece of property to be torn 
down. And, by doing that, we saved some 
$60,000 to $70,000 a year, as I recall, to main- 
tain the building on a standby basis. 

Mr. Avery. I thank the gentleman from 
Washington for yielding. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I yleld 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross. | 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, I take this time 
to ask the chairman of the subcommittee a 
few questions. I understand that the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma is not a member of 
the Bullding Commission, but I thought 
perhaps he could clarify or answer a ques- 
tion or two, if he has the information. It 
is my understanding that it ls proposed to 
start clearing the residences in the square 
east of the Old House Office Building in 
August of this year and the business estab- 
lishments will begin to be demolished in 
March of next year. 

Mr, STEED. That Is correct. Those are the 
dates shown in the printed hearings. 

Mr. Gross. Now, the question is this, if 
the gentleman can answer: Why clear this 
taxpaying property? Why clear out these 
business establishments and these residences 
until there is some clear use for the prop- 
erty? 

Mr. STEED. All I can tell the gentleman 
is this, that the House passed the bill au- 
thorizing its acquisition for addition to the 
Capitol Grounds, and that under that man- 
date the only way it can be made part of 
the Capitol Grounds is to clear it. What 
is being done was done under a legislative 
act. The clearing of the property is the 
completion of what that ‘act of the House 
and the Congress authorized last year. 

Mr. Gross. Will not the gentleman agree 
with me that there is no purpose in clearing 
land or property that is now paying taxcs 
to the District of Columbia until there is 
some use for that property? 

Mr. Sreev. Well, I am not in a position 
to disagree with the gentleman except to say 
this, and that is, under the law, within the 
purview of the commission in charge and 
not this committee, and what you and I 
think Individually would probably have no 
bearing on it at this stage. 


It is perfectly clear that if the small 
businessmen on Capitol Hill are forced 
off Capitol Hill they will not be on Capi- 
tol Hill to serve the tourists who are our 
constituents. 

The way to make certain that there 
are adequate places available to serve 
the tourists who are our constituents, 
from any one of the 50 States, including 
Pennsylvania and Minnesota, is not to 
Push the 100 small businessmen off Cap- 
itol Hill. 

The core of the present difficulty is 
that absolutely no assurance has been 
given to Capitol Hill businessmen that 
if they did provide adequate places to 
eat and rest, and did make the neces- 
sary heavy investments, their property 
would not be taken over by Congress 
the day after they were opened for busi- 
ness, and without even having a chanco 
to testify at hearings. 

Where will the constituents of Mem- 
bers of Congress go to eat and rest when 
the small businessmen who have been 
courageous enough to open and maintain 
establishments providing these services 
under these conditions of continued 
harassment are pushed off Capitol Hill? 
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As I said in a speech in this House on 
May 18 this year, these businessmen on 
Capitol Hill are wonderful hosts and 
they make our constituents feel welcome 
when they come to Capitol Hill. Our 
constituents are not made to feel wel- 
come in the cafeterias and restaurants 
of the Congress itself. 

It is doubtful if the proposal by our 
esteemed colleague from Minnesota 
would actually improve the situation. 
The situation would be radically im- 
proved, however, if the Congress were 
to take the lead in encouraging the small 
businessmen on Capitol Hill to stay in 
business and assure them that they were 
safe from the capricious exercise by the 
Congress of the vast and impersonal 
powers of eminent domain. 

I challenge Senator HUMPHREY, who 
has always been deeply concerned with 
the problems of small businessmen in all 
the States of our Nation, to hold hear- 
ings on this matter and invite the small 
businessmen of Capitol Hill to testify. 

I am sure that Mr. Bassin, Mr. De- 

- Giovanni, Mr. Palm, and their colleagues 
on Capitol Hill, and the larger business- 
men who control the Knott Hotel Corp., 
are quite capable of providing adequate 
Places where tourists can eat and rest. 

All they need is the chance to do so, 
free from continued harassment by the 
Democratically controlled Congress. 

Perhaps a final word on the subject 
might be that if the Congress is going 
into the hotel and restaurant business 
then a Parisian-style restaurant on the 
west front of the Capitol Building may 
be just what the doctor ordered. 

In any event it is obvious from the 
Tecord to date that the Congress can’t 
legislate and successfully host restau- 
rants and hotels for constituents at the 
same time. 

The Congress—and this means the 
Democrats who are in charge of things 
at this time—must make up its mind 
whether to legislate or go into the hotel 
and restaurant business. 

My own feeling is that it ought to 
legislate and let private businessmen 
Tun the hotel and restaurant business. 


Racial Agitation Is Not a Moral Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
With characteristic eloquence and astute- 
hess, Editor James H. Gray, of the 
Albany, Ga., Herald, has effectively ex- 
ploded the false argument that the cause 
Of outside racial agitators who are 
fomenting strife and discord through- 
Sut the South is a “moral movement.” 

Penetrating editorial featured on the 
front page of the Herald’s issue of May 

Correctly assesses it as the exact op- 
Posite and convincingly points out that 
the establishment of harmonious race 
relations is dependent upon mutual con- 
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fidence and good will rather than ap- 
plication of force: I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the text of 
this editorial entitled, “South Im- 
moral?—Poppycock,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOUTH IMMORAL?—POPPYCOCK 

A great deal of nonsense is being dis- 
seminated about the latest racial troubles 
in our region by assorted sentimentalists, 
bleeding-hearts and equalitarians, who 
fancy themselves as the “‘liberals” of the 
space age. These self-appointed social 
critics are sorely distressed. They are seized 
by the notion that the South in general, 
and the State of Alabama in particular, is 
acting both immorally and legally in its 
resistance to the scatter-gun efforts to inte- 
grate the races. 

Their argument runs to the effect that 
the South is Immoral because it is oppos- 
ing a moral“ movement. The moralists,“ 
in this instance, are the Negro men and 
white women, traveling together in public 
carriers in interstate transport, who are suf- 
ficiently “courageous” to be. willing to test 
the various segregation laws of the deep 
Southern States in this dramatic manner. 
They are moralists“ by definition of their 
sponsoring agency, the Congress of Racial 
Equality, because they are supposedly prac- 
ticing the “brotherhood of man.” And be- 
cause the South does not hold with this 
kind of social experimentation, and because 
the South has legislated against such, it 18 
“immoral.” 

From a legal standpoint, these “liberals” 
argue with much more logic that a US. 
statute permits this mode of travel, 
that Federal law takes precedence over State 
law, and that the Southern States therefore 
are in an intolerable legal position when 
they attempt to block the “Freedom Riders.” 

To our mind, however, both of these ar- 
guments miss the point. In the first place, 
we cannot perceive any “morality” entailed 
in transportation by bus—or by any other 
conveyance. The CORE people are on record 
that they are testing Southern statutes by 
“non-violent” means, But the fact is in- 
disputable that, in so doing, they are en- 
gaging in a direct provocation for the 
avowed purpose, in the words of Georgia's 
Governor Vandiver, “of disturbing the people 
of a section who are otherwise peaceful.” 
Is this a “moral” purpose? Far from it. 

In the second place, the question of race 
relations, the judicial and executive 
branches of the Federal Government to the 
contrary notwithstanding, forbids a strict 
legalistic solution. For example, in the 7 
years which have transpired since the U.S. 
Supreme Court first struck down the 85- 
year-old “separate but equal" dictum for 
the Nation's schools, only a handful of 
Southern schools have integrated their 
classrooms—and none voluntarily. The so- 
called law of the land” is observed in the 
breuch simply because Southern society— 
and not a few Eastern and Western com- 
munities—will not support it with a popu- 
lar will. 

This circumstance, but one of many, argues 
eloquently the Southern case that racial 
relations must be established and main- 
tained through mutunl confidence and good 
will, neither of which can be achieved in 
an atmosphere electric with naked hatreds, 
suspicions, and, above all, the application of 
force in the most sensitive area of all human 
contacts. 

This is not to say, of course, that the 
mobs in Alabama—in Birmingham, Annis- 
ton, and Montgomery for the last week— 
can or should be condoned for their actions. 
Mob rule is alien to the American tradition. 
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It is invariably destructive, never construc- 
tive. Neither is it a safety valve for the 
discharge of emotional energy, for it leaves 
in its wake festering sores which heal slowly, 
if ever, and destroys the middle ground on 
which the fair-minded can maintain com- 
munications with each other to reach ac- 
commodations equitable to all parties, 

But this is to say that millions of south- 
erners cannot, in truth, be branded as “im- 
moral“ for the irresponsible actions of a 
group of unthinking men reacting predict- 
ably to an unending campaign of clever 
harassment designed to enrich the treasury 
of the sponsoring racist organization. Try 
as it may, neither CORE nor the NAACP 
can resell this Nation the false doctrines 
first preached by “Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 
Nor, more to the point, can either they or 
the national administration achieve racial 
equality at the point of a bayonet or the 
muzzle of a marshal's pistol. 

The South’s racial relations, like those 
everywhere in today’s troubled world, will 
be established ultimately by men—not by 
laws, not by courts, not by self-serving poli- 
ticians and, above all, not by dictation from 
any outside source. 

; James H. Gray, 
Editor. 


News-Times Civic Achievement Award 
Presented to Attorney T. Clark Hull 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
have printed in the Record the following 
article from the Danbury News-Times 
recounting the award of that newspa- 
per’s Civic Achievement Award to At- 
torney T. Clark Hull of Danbury. 

Of all the distinguished recipients of 
this award, none has deserved it more 
than T. Clark Hull. I am honored to be 
able to place the account of his achieve- 
ments and their recognition by this out- 
standing newspaper in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

{From the Danbury News-Times, May 16, 

1961] 

News-Times CW] o ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 
PRESENTED TO ATTORNEY T. CLARK HULL 
Dansvury.—T. Clark Hull, a Danbury at- 

torney who has been prominent in civic 

affairs for many years, is the latest recipient 
of the Danbury News-Times Civic Achleve- 
ment Award. 

The silver bowl accompanying the award 
cites Hull as “a devoted advocate of im- 
proved local government” and “a zealous 
worker for his community.” 

One of the activities for which Attorney 
Hull is well known has been much in the 
news these days—the Representative Town 
Meeting charter for the town of Danbury. 

A senate committee has sidetracked in 
the State legislature, at least for the pres- 
ent, a bill to validate the RTM charter vote 
last November. 

HEADED CHARTER COMMISSION 

Hull was chairman of the nonpartisan 
commission which drafted the charter sub- 
mitted to the board of selectmen last June, 
after nearly 2 years of preparatory work. 

The selectmen voted to put the charter on 
the ballot in the regular election November 
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8 and townspeople approved it, 4876-3241. 
But the legal call of the meeting did not 
include the referendum question and the 
vote cannot go into effect unless and until 
the State legislature adopts a validating act. 

Hull is a Danbury, native, son of the late 
Treat Clark Hull and of the late Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Schmidt Hull Dalton. 

He attended schools here, Yale University 
and Harvard Law School, with 40 months 
service in the Army Air Corps during World 
War II. 

He became associated with Louis George, 
now a judge of the Circuit Court, and with 
A. Searle Pinney in a law firm which later 
merged with the law firm of Burton F. Sher- 
wood to become the present firm of Sher- 
wood, Hull and Pinney, with offices at 28 
West Street. 

He has been active in the Community 
Chest, serving as 1956 campaign chairman 
and as a division chairman and worker in 
other years. 

He has also been a director and vice presi- 
dent of Danbury Hospital and has served 
it on fund committees, 

CIVIC INTERESTS 

He has been a member of the Danbury 
Library board of directors since 1957, the 
same year the Danbury Junior Chamber of 
Commerce designated him as Danbury’s 
“Young Man of the Year,” 

Although he has heid few political offices, 
among them tax attorney for the town at 
one period, he has been active in Republican 
affairs for many years. 

His interest in better government found 
expression in the charter commission proj- 
ect and, more recently, in organization of 
the Committee of 1000. He is counsel to 
that group and a member of the executive 
committee. 

The committee, which fought to retain 
zoning and planning in the town and then 
worked for a favorable vote on the RTM 
charter, is now concentrating its attention on 
school needs. 

On frequent occasions Hull has been called 
on to serve as moderator of town meetings. 

Attorney Hull and his wife, the former 
Betty Jane Rosoff, are parents of three sons, 
Clark, 11; Jonathan, 10, and Steven, 6. They 
live at 187 Kohanza Street. 


Proposed University of the Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently many proposals have been put 
forth for the purpose of strengthening 
friendship and understanding among 
the peoples of the Western Hemisphere. 

One of the most effective and practical 
ideas which I have heard proposed calls 
for the establishment of a University of 
the Americas, where students and pro- 
fessors from the Latin American nations 
and the United States can meet and ex- 
change ideas and views in a cultural at- 
mosphere, 

Senator GEORGE SMATHERS, of Florid 
is a prime mover in the program. He is 
Chairman of the Inter-American Coun- 
cil of the People-to-People Program— 
the organization which is fostering the 
project—and is a trustee of the Univer- 
sity of the Americas. The university has 
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already received a charter from the State 
of Florida and is expected to open its 
doors in the near future to receive its 
first students. 

Two outstanding newspapers have re- 
cently paid editorial tribute to the con- 
cept of the University of the Americas— 
the Miami (Fla.) Herald of February 23, 
1961, and the Kansas City Star of March 
8, 1961. I ask unanimous consent at 
this time that the editorials be entered 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Miami Herald, Feb. 23, 1961] 
Now, A LABORATORY OF FREEDOM 


Traditionally in Latin America the rich 
stream of ideas flows from the universities. 
They are the centers of intellectual and 
cultural growth as well as political reform. 
They are democratic in organization and 
they combine a practical approach to cur- 
rent events with a cloistered dedication to 
knowledge. 

This high station for such centers of 
learning gives a deeper meaning to the es- 
tablishment here of the University of the 
Americas which was announced this week. 

When the institution opens its doors, as 
it is expected to do in a few months, it will 
attract olars from all hemispheric na- 
tions. In its opening phase the university 
will be confined to graduate study of social 
and political sciences. First students thus 
will be men and women of academic attain- 
ment, with interests in fields that affects 
national and international policy, 

Senator GEORGE SMATHERS, as chairman of 
the Council of Inter-American Affairs of the 
People-to-People Program, was a prime 
mover in establishing the university. It 
will be privately financed, and while auton- 
omous under a board representing many 
countries, will have close ties with the Uni- 
versity of Miami. Frist classes will be in 
facilities made available by the University 
of Miami. 

Since only ideas can solve the world’s di- 
lemmas this University of the Americas will 
be a laboratory of freedom. This is an in- 
stitution highly conceived: “To train people 
to think, to discover and to speak the truth 
without restraint by the dictatorial author- 
ity of government or by any other agency.” 

From this concept a great university will 
surely grow. Miamians and Floridians have 
a responsibility to help it grow. All in- 
terested in inter-American relations have 
recognized the need for such an institution 
where the common heritage of the New 
World may be fostered. We are highly for- 
tunate to have it in Miami and we are in 
debt to all who made this possible. 


{From the Kansas City Star, Mar. 8, 1961] 


A HEMISPHERE UNiversiry To BUILD 
FRIENDSHIP 


The proposal by Senator SMATHERS for a 
new University of the Americas strikes us 
as a sound idea that could promote hem- 
isphere friendship. The suggestion calls for 
a bilingual institution for students from the 
United States and all other countries of 
North and South America. Regular uni- 
versity courses would be offered, with the 
emphasis on Hispanic North American cul- 
tures, history, geography, and ethnic heritage, 
The university would bring Latin and North 
American students together in order to 
build a better base of understanding. 

Unquestionably, there is a great deal of 
misunderstanding between citizens of the 
Western Hemisphere. The United States 
frequently has been accused of a lack of 
interest in Latin America. People of South 
America complain that North Americans 
know nothing of their countries. 
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SmatTuHers’ idea has aroused substantial 
interest. President Kennedy has indicated 
support. The pledge of financial assistance 
by the national Veterans of Foreign Wars 
is a hopeful move. This is the early stage 
of starting with nothing more than an Idea. 

Location is important. Florida and Puerto 
Rico have been suggested. Financing must 
be worked out. This appears to be a project 
to justify Federal assistance. 

This period of cold war tensions calls for 
strong moves to stimulate friendship. For- 
eign students who learn about the United 
States usually develop an affection and sym- 
pathy for our country and its aims. But 
the U.S. program of scholarships and ex- 
change of students has been limited. The 
Russians concentrate on attracting foreign 
students, This year, Friendship University 
in Moscow is reported to be offering 600 
scholarships for Mexicans alone. 

A University of the Americas offers good 
possibilities for scholarships, seminars, con- 
ferences, cooperation, and language instruc- 
tion, It would be focused on a vast region 
that is growing more rapidly than any other 
area of the world. 


Recruiting for the Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Richard Starnes, 
which appeared in yesterday's Washing- 
ton Daily News, shows what happens 
when fuzzy-minded pantywaists bring 
forth their impractical ideas: 

A PAINFUL LESSON? 
(By Richard Starnes) 


New Yorg, May 24.—There is some heart- 
ening evidences that young Americans have 
looked behind the recruiting-poster buildup 
of the Peace and have begun to have 
sober second thoughts that might do credit 
to some of their elders. 

The Peace Corps illustrates as well as any 
of a number of other examples how pain- 
fully Washington is learning a lesson most 
junior executives learn before they earn their 
key to the private gents’ room. The lesson 
is simply that there is a gaping chasm be- 
tween eloquent, idealistic notions, and the 
grim, practical and frequently cruel realities 
of this world. . 

It was, for instance, almost impossible to 
believe that one of the early acta of the New 
Frontiersmen would be to send word to the 
Kremlin that they would appreciate a 6- 
month moratorium on crises while the 
United States shaped policies designed to 
bring the Communist conspiracy crashing 
down. 

The howls of glee this overpowering 
naivete must certainly have wrung from 
Khrushchey and company would have been 
wondrous to behold. There are, of course, 
other instances of this curious belief that 
literacy and good intentions will somehow 
set things to rights, 

The President's ringing declaration on 
March 23 that Laos was worth a war (these 
are not his words but they are indeed a fair 
paraphrase of them) is now revealed as an 
empty statement by a man who either didn’t 
know what he was talking about, or a man 
who was foolishly trying to run a bluff on 
the master bluffer of them all. 

Again, the Peace Corps was a concept that 
would surely appeal to all hopeful, right- 
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thinking youngsters who were not even 
vaguely aware of the overpowering magni- 
tude of the problems they were being called 
upon to solve. In one dispatch on this sub- 
ject I suggested that the Peace Corps might 
become as notable á failure as the tragic 
children's crusades, although hopefully 
would not end with its personnel sold into 
Slavery in Egypt. 

Certain earnest young persons took me to 
task for this, some even confusing skepti- 
Clem with cynicism, and others suggesting 
that I didn’t care if the great unwashed 
masses of the world remained in squaior and 
ignorance. 

In point of fact, of course, anyone who 
has felt impotent fury at the sight of hungry 
children being consumed by files and ring- 
Worm is going to hope with every fiber of 
his being that their lot can be improved. 
But any realist must conclude that wishing 
is not going to make it so, that having the 
appropriate attitude is not going to lift the 
10 throngs of Egypt or Iran to a better 

e. 


The Peace Corps is based on the assump- 
tion that a handful of young Americans can 
make some difference in the world's terrible, 
fulminating problems of malignant over- 
Population and its handmaidens of hunger 
and disease. 

After the first blush of enthusiasm, how- 
ever, the young people of this country seem 

have penetrated the happy-talk and de- 
veloped some serious reservations about the 
Program. In any event, the President com- 
Plained recently that the number of Peace 
Corps volunteers was disappointing. 

Out of 200,000 questionnaires distributed, 
fewer than 8,000 were completed and re- 
turned at last report. 


Government by Executive Order 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


1 Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I was 
Tao interested in a column written by 
vid Lawrence in which he discussed a 
ti vernment directive and which he en- 
23 Government by Executive Or- 
It is amazing that the executive 
branch of Government can effect such 
Powerful control over industry by the 
SA le device of issuing an Executive 
5 er over the signature of the Presi- 
ent. Under the guise of an antidis- 
is tion edict insofar as employment 
ind nes the individual or company 
und, Successfully bids for a contract is 
= er a heavy fist since he must sign 
of contract and agree to the provisions 
the Executive order. 
President, I ask unanimous con- 
2 that this article be printed in the 
Ppendix of the RECORD. 5 
winters no objection, the article 
as follows, be printed in the RECORD, 
cma zar EXECUTIVE ORDER— DIRECTIVE 
OBS UNDER U.S. Conrracrs Hrr 
New Form or DICTATORSHIP —— 
X (By David Lawrence) 
new form of dictatorship is arising in 
va ca. It is “Government by executive 
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It means that, without the enactment of 
a single amendment to the Constitution or 
any new laws by Congress, President Ken- 
nedy can put out of business any company 


that refuses to obey the edicts he has just: 


issued. 

Every department of the Government that 
buys anything from business—whether it be 
pencils or paper clips or typewriters or win- 
dow shades or guns or mechanical parts of a 
defense weapon—must abide by the decree 
issued by the President. 

Every time the Government authorizes a 
purchase—even a subscription for a daily 
newspaper—the company must accept as a 
part of the order an agreement which says: 

“The contractor will not discriminate 
against any employee or applicant for em- 
ployment because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. The contractor will take 
affirmative action to insure that applicants 
are employed, and that employees are treated 
during employment, without regard to their 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 

“Such action shall include, but not be 
limited to, the following: Employment, up- 
grading, demotion or transfer; recruitment 
or recruitment advertising; layoff or termi- 
nation; rates of pay or other forms of com- 
pensation; and selection for training, in- 
cluding apprenticeship. The contractor 
agrees to post in conspicuous places, avail- 
able to employees and applicants for em- 
ployment, notices to be provided by the con- 
tracting officer setting forth the provisions 
of this nondiscrimination clause. 

“The contractor will, in all solicitations or 
advertisements for employees placed by or 
on behalf of the contractor, state that all 
qualified applicants will receive consideration 
for employment without regard to race, 
creed, color, or national origin! 

“The contractor will comply with all provi- 
sions of Executive Order No. 10925 of March 
6, 1961, and of the rules, regulations, and 
relevant orders of the President's Committee 
on Equal Employment Opportunity created 
thereby. 

“The contractor will furnish all informa- 
tion and reports required by Executive Order 
No. 10925 of March 6, 1961, and by the rules, 
regulations, and orders of said committee, or 
pursuant thereto, and will permit access to 
his books, records, and accounts by the con- 
tracting agency and the committee for pur- 
poses of investigation to ascertain compli- 
ance with such rules, regulations, and orders. 

“In the event of the contractor’s non- 
compliance with the nondiscrimination 
clauses of this contract or with any of the 
said rules, regulations, or orders, this con- 
tract may be canceled in whole or part and 
the contractor may be declared ineligible for 
further Government contracts in accordance 
with procedures authorized in Executive 
Order No: 10925 of March 6, 1961, and such 
other sanctions may be imposed and reme- 
dies invoked as provided in the said Execu- 
tive order or by rule, regulation, or order of 
the President's Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity, or as otherwise pro- 
vided by law.“ 

This extraordinary document has been re- 
celved by tens of thousands of companies 
and individuals who do business of any kind 
with the Federal Government, But the most 
sensational feature is in the last paragraph, 
which says: 

“The contractor will include the provisions 
of the foregoing paragraphs (1) through (6) 
in every subcontract or purchase order un- 
less exempted by rules, regulations, or orders 
of the President’s Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity issued pursuant to 
Section 303 of Executive Order No. 10925 of 


March 6, 1961, so that such provisions will ` 


be binding upon each subcontractor or 
vendor. 

“The contractor will take such action with 
respect to any subcontract or purchase order 
as the contracting agency may direct as a 
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means of enforcing such provisions, in- 
cluding sanctions for noncompliance.” 

The 14th amendment to the Constitution— 

from which the alleged authority in the 
whole nondiscrimination controversy has 
been derived—says that the Congress shall 
have power to enforce, by appropriate legis- 
lation, the provisions of this article.” But 
President Kennedy has let it be known that 
he does not need any more laws on civil 
rights. He is using instead the device of 
the Executive order, even though bills to 
set up a Federal Fair Employment Practices 
Commission have been defeated several 
times by Congress. No law has been passed 
to govern the relations of contractors to the 
Government or their methods of hiring em- 
ployees. 
It might be assumed that the aggrieved 
party could go to court and argue that no 
such authority is granted under any law or 
any article of the Constitution. But, un- 
fortunately, it is difficult from a legal stand- 
point to sue the Government without its con- 
sent. Supreme Court decisions have upheld 
that viewpoint. 

So, coercion and compulsion now are to be 
used to obtain compliance with Executive 
orders and decrees, and the only recourse 
the injured citizen will have is to the Con- 
gress and his fellow citizens, who alone can 
put an end to dictatorial Government. 


The 1964-65 New York World’s Fair 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York World's Fair of 1964-65 will be the 
most impressive international exposition 
of all time and, as a showcase for new 
concepts in science, invention, industry, 
education and the arts, promises to be 
the most significant. The primary 
theme of the fair will be “Peace Through 
Understanding.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include a talk given before the Na- 
tional Press Club on May 22, 1961 by 
Robert Moses, president of the New York 
World's Fair Corp., under whose bril- 
Uant direction plans for the fair are al- 
ready remarkably advanced: 

THE PRESS AND THE FAIR 
(Remarks of Robert Moses on the World's 

Fair at the National Press Club, Washing- 

ton, D.C., Monday, May 22, 1961) 

On this spring day, I promise to be brief 
when, to paraphrase the late Mr. Chaucer 
“Sumer is icumen in 


It is nice of you to ask me to join your 
roster of guests and to give me a chance to 
speak about the coming New York World's 
Fair, but why you should stay indoors to 
hear a dubious tenor sing for his lunch, 
when you could follow any pied typer along 
the Potomac to greener fields, is beyond me. 

I feel a little dizzy here, far from the low- 
er strata of city, suburb, and State which 
are my habitat, translated in an hour to the 
higher sublimated echelons of Washington 
and to global affairs, an obscure bureaucrat 
and dirt mover, who, in spite of past indis- 
cretions, maintains a prudent regard if not 
always a slavish admiration for the press. I 
have always approached the press, the air, 
and Madison Avenue with decent respect 
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this side of idolatry, remembering. that as 
fast as images are produced, iconoclasts re- 
duce them to rubble and that one man's 
Galatea is another's Frankenstein. I have 
found that the press, operating in the main 
from safe shelters, is often more thin- 
skinned than its exposed and unprotected 
victims. 

Having diligently avoided science in col- 
lege, I now find myself inarticulate and be- 
wildered in an age of mathematical physics 
and spatial exploration, Infants Usp in num- 
bers, and Planck’s Quantum Theory takes 
the place of nursery rhymes. I confess to 
being on an intellectual level with the chil- 
dren in one of New York’s public schools 
who were asked in an examination, “Who 
was the first to conquer space?” Over half 
the class replied triumphantly: “Castro Con- 
vertible.“ Nevertheless in spite of commer- 
cials, funnies, and Westerns, American youth 
with its native mechanical bent has a grasp 
of science which my generation, brought up 
on the elective educational system, succeeded 
in avoiding. 

So much for personal references. Now 
to the fair. Most of you will recall “The 
Great Gatsby,” the best thing Stott Fitz- 
gerald ever did. The time was the crazy 
period after World War I and before World 
War II. The scene was Long Island among 
the crowded old causeways, turnpikes and 
speedways of the north shore leading out 
from town. The central incident occurred 
at the Corona Dump at Flushing Meadow, 
which we leveled for the World's Fair of 
1939 and 1940. This is how Fitzgerald de- 
scribed it: “About halfway between West 
Egg and New York the motor road hastily 
joins the railroad and runs beside it for a 
quarter of a mile, so as to shrink away from 
a certain desolate area of land. This is a 
valley of ashes—a fantastic farm where 
ashes grow like wheat into ridges and hills 
and grotesque gardens; where ashes take the 
forms of houses and chimneys and rising 
smoke, and finally, with a transcendent ef- 
fort, of ash-gray men, who move dimly and 
already crumbling through the powdery air. 
“Occasionally a line of gray cars crawls along 
an invisible track, gives out a ghastly creak 
and comes to rest, and immediately the 
ash-gray men swarm up with leaden spades 
and stir up an impenetrable cloud, which 
screens their obscure operations from your 
sight.” 

As city park commissioner and landlord 
of the first fair, I had the tememity to 
write a piece for the Saturday Evening Post 
in 1938 entitled “From Dump to Glory,” tell- 
ing about the disappearance of the ash 
mountain and the emergence of a park. 
Some of my fellow directors of the fair did 
not speak to me for months afterward, but 
they eventually relented and now I find 
myself back in the meadows as president of 
another fair. 

In those revolutionary decades between 
1040 and 1960 astonishing changes in the 
world occurred, and these constitute the 
best reason for another fair, the occasion for 
us to pause for refiection, review, appraisal, 
and a long look into the future. If this were 
merely a scheme to attract crowds and pro- 
mote local business, I would not be here 
today, and in fact would be no part of the 
fair. At my time of life, hearing however 
faintly the rolling of a distant drum, there 
would be other Purposes to serve. If 
you will bear with me I shali try to explain 
what, in my opinion, makes this World’s 
Falr significant. 

The new fair will occupy roughly the same 


space as the 
ill he . one, but the buildings 
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by rubber, rail, alr, and water, the most com- 
plex of this arterial age, and plenty of ways 
of parking and getting from place to place 
without the bone weariness of conventional 
sightseeing 

The theme of the fair is Man's Achieve- 
ments on a Shrinking Globe in an Expanding 
Universe.” Its main objective is peace 
through understanding. Its purpose is pre- 
dominately educational which, among other 
things, entitles us to various forms of tax 
exemption. There will be a balance at the 
end to finish the park and for education. 
After 1965, when the fair is leveled and 
hardly a rack is left behind, Flushing Mead- 
ow will be the city’s finest park, As in the 
case of the new landscaped shores of the St. 
Lawrence where our dams have created an 
immense lake, the scars of construction heal 
fast. Today the St. Lawrence, like the Fa- 
ther of Waters, again flows unvexed to the 
sea. 

The total Investment in and close to the 
fair will be about a billion dollars. The 
benefits, direct and indirect, to the commu- 
nity will be large. The advantages to the 
Nation and world, if we are successful in our 
large aims. will be incalculable. As to our 
sponsors, President Kennedy has given the 
fair his blessing. The three Hing ex-Pres- 
idents of the United States are honorary 
chairmen. Our board looks like a living 
Hall of Fame of leaders in American life. 
Our small staff is composed of experienced 
people aiming from the start at solid public 
respect rather than easy popularity. We have 
no hoarse rabble of Coney Island shills and 
barkers. We have no army of retainers. 
Practically all of our design construction 
and operation is farmed out to competent 
private companies. 

There has been much loose talk about the 
antagonism of the Bureau of International 
Expositions in Paris to our fair. We do not 
take this seriously, even if it means a boy- 
cott by a few nations as such and the sub- 
stitution of foreign industrial exhibits by 
progressive businessmen. The BIE is a curi- 
ous administrative agency established by the 
so-called Convention of 1928 Relating to 
International Exhibitions. This conven- 
tion applies orfly to Government and Gov- 
ernment-controlled exhibitions, not to those 
of a free enterprise nature. This conven- 
tion, therefore, by definition and under its 
own express wording has no application at 
all to a major, free enterprise exhibition of 
the type to be held in New Tork. 

The United States does not belong to the 
BIE. It could only join by a treaty approved 
by the Senate, something quite unthinkable. 
The BIE insists on a single year fair and no 
ground rental. We require 2 years and rental 
revenue. Other rules of the BIE are inap- 
plicable in the New York Fair. We did not 
joint the BIE at the 1939-40 fair. The 
Seattle fair was licensed as a secondary, 
l-year fair and is in no way comparable to 
ours. We have no quarrel with Seattle and 
they should haye none with us. This coun- 
try is big enough to stand a significant 
Pacific fair in 1962 and a larger one on the 
Atlantic seaboard in 1964 and 1965. 

You haye no doubt also heard echoes of 
obscure wranglings about art at the fair. The 
avant-garde are intolerant, fanatical and 
armed with sharp stones in their glass 
houses. We belong to no school at the fair, 
subscribe to no thesis, worship at no artistic 
shrine, advocate no architectural millen- 
mum. We are sold on Thoreau's observation 
that if a man does not keep pace with his 
companions, perhaps it ls because he hears 
a different drummer, The exhibitors, sub- 
ject to the simplest rules of ground coverage, 
height and open landscaped spaces, will call 
the shots, draw their own pictures, pick 
their own artists and builders and decide on 
their own exhibits. 

They can have literally anything and 
everything conceived, designed, and built 
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since man gladdened and saddened the heart 
and obstructed the view with his architec- 
ture. They can have replicas of the Seven 
Wonders of the Ancient World. They can 
have Renaissance, Louls XIV, Tudor, Jaco- 
bian, Jeffersonian, Victorian, General Grant, 
Bozart, Stanford White. Nervi, Bauhaus, 
Lloyd Wright, Baroque, Rococo, Ingloo, Ank- 
hor Vat, animated typewriters, frozen music, 
and the ecstasies of Viennese pastry cooks. 
If that’s not democracy in design, what is? 

Our rules will not give any self-constituted 
clique control and a patent on which they 
can set their seal. It will make for free 
enterprise, variety and perhaps some con- 
fusion in the minds of those who want every- 
thing to conform to a single pattern. Here 
and there a square, patio, circle, or campus 
will be formed by a group of the United 
States, or of new African Republics or of 
Central American countries with a style and 
furnishing reflecting ancient pride or awak- 
ened ambition. This is for them, not for us, 
to determine. 

The few objects of art which will remain 
in the park will be passed on by a design 
board and subject in the end to the taste 
of the City Art Commission. There will be 
no Greek revival such as followed the Chi- 
cago Exposition of 1893, which put a blight 
on all originality and native talent in archi- 
tecture for half a century, and pockmarked 
the southland with silly wedding cake boxes 
flanked by Corinthian columns where the 
candlelight gleamed in the sycamores and 
the banjos were aringing. In those days we 
did not yet have the brash self-confidence in 
the arts which a little later we so abundant- 
ly and riotously manifested. Everything 
distinguished, as Governor Smith used to 
say, had to be marvelous and from the Old 
World. 

We have been deluged with theme sym- 
bols—mostly abstract, aspirational, spiral, 
uplifting, flashing, or burning with a hard 
and gemlike flame, whose resemblance to 
anything living or dead is purely coinci- 
dental. I can comprehend the magnificent 
symbolism of a four-footed musical theme 
like that of Beethoven’s Fifth, reverberating 
in a deaf man’s brain, knocking at every 
door and echoing round the world, but the 
symbolism proposed by the avant-garde at 
Flushing Meadow even if it be ambrosia to 
the intelligentsia, is surely caviar to the 
general, 

Our United States Steel armillary sphere 
has been derided and we have been accused 
of being crude, dull, defeated, uncouth 
Boeotians, lewd fellows of the baser sort who 
should be removed and replaced by what 
Mayor Hylan felicitously referred to as “art 
artists.” One indignant critic telegraphed 
me with simple scorn: “You disgust me.” 
There is nothing quite like the bitter in- 
tolerance of the newly emancipated practi- 
tioners of the arts who, haying made a clean 
break with the past, are off on their own, 
sailing a crazy course on uncharted sens. 
No one begrudges them their freedom, but 
why should they insist that all other Argo- 
nauts follow in thelr wake? 

Speaking in our Capital City, I must em- 
phasize the extraordinary opportunity of this 
administration and Congress to offer to a 
curlous an critical world as the central 
exhibit of the fair, in an ingeniously 
designed pavilion, an epitome of what this 
Nation of, by and for the people signifies to 
democracy everywhere, graphically present- 
ing the source of our inspiration, the secret 
of our civilization, the American dream. TO 
give form to this concept, our deepest think- 
ers and our cleverest artificers should be 
recrulted to imagine, design and furnish 
the U.S. Pavilion. We want no tame, shop- 
worn stereotypes, no dead collections of his- 
torical relics, no woozy nostalgic sentimental- 
itles, no frantic boasts and foolish words: 
We want what will compel the respect and 
even the admiration of mankind. 
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We must rise above patriotic knickknacks, 
pawnbroker items, waxworks, antimacassars, 
doilies, bustles, stamp and coin collections 
and clay replicas which pedestrain minds 
too often offer in competition with what new 
nations have toshow. Shall we acknowledge 
that Yankee genius is satisfied to bark at 
the moon while the Russians actually land 
there? To be sure, the race is not always 
to the swift nor the battle to the strong nor 
yet bread to the wise, but the odds are two 
to one on speed, brawn, and brains. 

Our Federal exhibit should present not 
the graven image but the true face of this 
Nation and the immense variety and rich- 
ness of American life. The central, focal 
U.S. pavilion is no place for clichés, patron- 
age and the lowest common denominator. 
In the area of space accomplishments we 
must trust our National Government as well 
as our private industries to match the best 
that the Iron Curtain countries may offer. 
The graphic presentation of our own ad- 
vances will require all the genius we can re- 
cruit in the visual arts. Surely our scien- 
tists who are spending so freely on research 
and experiment can dramatize for the lay- 
Mun sea water desalted by atomic energy, 
the reclamation of the immense parched and 
thirsty wastelands of the earth, plankton as 
a breakfast food and the travels and exploits 
ot rocketed, weightless men, or perhaps give 
Us a replica of the mysterious, atomic lab- 
oratores where they rudely awaken the 

teping energy of billions of years and the 
isotope is the modest symbol of our hope 
fa deliverance. We don't have too much 

ent todrawon. Many an executive hunt- 
tag for ideas for the fair sighs and wishes 
ere were someone around today with the 
Benial madness of Norman Bel Geddes, 
* new that all the world's a 

at we ar 

xe Rig e such stuff as dreams 
Oude to compare our World's Fair to the 
m ie games as I saw them last summer 
oe The Olympics furnish common 
diene They invite friendships of widely 
hg and on the surface antagonistic 
8 e. They provide free, honest, open 
. ‘They have nothing to do with 
say po te Practices and ideologies, They 
. every nation: Send us your best, 
wilh 2 be well received and treated, and 
ings d new friends in congenial surround- 


The im capo teach us to be aware of the 
2 > é braggart, the bully, the 
3 man with the big muscles, the styl- 
athlete, the clotheshorse, and to admire 
er ' tion, supple strength, 
ythm, iron nerves, stamina, courtesy, the 
nets of what we loosely call a gentle- 
ship modesty in victory, good sportsman- 
ity! 8 inoffensive pride of national- 
eae t's what we aim at in the field of 
©, the arts, science, industry and the 
Olean forgotten galety of nations. The 
mane cs are a call to action, not a monu- 
= to the futility of words. 
roles at often asked what are the relative 
Pert the Lincoln Square Center of the 
106488. 4 Arts and the World's Falr in 
Made 3 neat little distinction could be 
ween the arts which perform and 
those which don't, between the dynamic and 
Static. That, however, is just a little 
e We believe the fair should not 
with na to imitate, duplicate or compete 
ten. te at the performing arts can do bet- 
— is the high hope of New York that 
hem aoln Square and the fair we as part- 
1 may stimulate productive and friendly 
i tional rivalry and a generous rever- 
for talent wherever it may originate. 
Not for us at the fair the magnificent ar- 
ities of the grand opera, the lighter 
voter of comique and bouffe, the strained 
erness and grievous solemnity of phil- 
perm onic and chamber music. These are 
Lincoln Square. At the fair, bands, 
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popular music, jungle drums, and native 
dances. We have signed a memorandum of 
understanding with the performing arts. A 
memorandum of this sort in this legalistic 
vale of tears is an affirmation of high com- 
mon public purpose and honest friendship. 
It is not an oath in the Bibical or Anglo- 
Saxon sense, nothing you expect to litigate, 
nothing that involves the quid pro quo and 
consideration of bargaining in the bazaar, 
market place, or Rialto. It says simply “This 
is our goal. We expect to reach it together.” 

We builders of pageants are not the only 
targets of the critics. The creators of cul- 
ture at Lincoln Center too will have their 
little private purgatory, for the sidewalk su- 
perintendents are already hinting broadly 
that nothing original, distinguished, cleans- 
ing, and significant can rise from such bril- 
liant facades and magnificent surroundings 
and that only the crust of loneliness eaten 
in rags, garrets, and tears can produce great 
art. 
New York is a baffling, hurrying town. I 
make no apologies for it, because most of 
the time I am proud of it. The slaughter- 
houses go and the U.N. comes in. Soon the 
tides of trade and pleasure flow by as 
though it had always been there. An erst- 
while President or Emperor of Japan rides 
the elevators in the Waldorf Towers and is 
unrecognized. A slum disappears and a 
cathedral of culture takes its place, an oasis 
of peace, harmony, and quiet in the midst of 
much senseless activity. There is a certain 
inexorability about every big city. This is 
our New York which, like time; devours all 
things, which swallows statesmen and gen- 
erals anid pauses not to reck the rede. 

Do not however for a moment assume that 
New York is inhospitable or unfriendly. 
The fair, like New York itself, will have a 
thousand faces. It will also have a heart, 
Some of you may call us absurd, but we 
make bold to promise that in Gotham, so 
often and mistakenly advertised as a place 
of steel, stone, glass, tension, noise, wrath, 
and tears, visitors in 1964 and 1965 will find 
a friendly welcome, kindliness, and a sense 
of brotherhood. 

Well, my press friends, if we avoid the 
conventional barker’s ballyhoo, don't think 
we are snooty or supercilious. We shall 
have the goods, the showcase and the per- 
formers from all over what Al Smith called 
the “known world.” I have not attempted 
to convince you that this is an ideal time to 
prepare for such an exposition. But what 
is an ideal time and when in the world we 
live in and project into the immediate fu- 
ture, will there be a perfect occasion? 

Every effort at cooperation of nations out- 
side of the conventional international or- 
ganizations and procedures should be en- 
couraged and exploited, The seeds of friend- 
ship take root, grow and flourish in strange 
places, reclaim deserts and change the face 
of nature and man. What can you of the 
fourth estate, who Write so much about 
practical idealism and honest, free competi- 
tion, lose by giving us your full support? 


“Hope’s” Cargo Is Medical Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA A 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Dr. 
Malcolm A. McCannel, a Minneapolis 
physician, has recently finished a tour of 
duty with the good ship Hope in Indo- 
nesia. His touching and enlightening 
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letters describing the contribution which 
Project Hope is making to alleviate the 
human suffering in southeast Asia as well 
as to promote international understand- 
ing through compassion should be read 
by all, for they truly represent America’s 
humanitarian spirit. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that the May 14 
Minneapolis Tribune article entitled 
“Hope’s Cargo Is Medical Aid, which 
contains excerpts from Dr. McCannel’s 
excellent. letters from Indonesia be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 
|From the Minneapolis Tribune, May 14, 
1961] 


“Hopr's” Carco Is Mepicat Am—Crry Doc- 
TOR DESCRIBES INDONESIA VOYAGE 


(Eprror’s Note.—Project HOPE (Health 
Opportunities for People Everywhere) is 
operated by a nonprofit charitable organi- 
zation and is designed to bring America's 
medical knowledge to newly developing 
countries. Malcolm A. McCannel, a Minne- 
apolis physician, was abroad the hospital 
ship Hope earlier this year when the ship 
visited Indonesia. These are excerpts from 
his letters.) 

(By Dr. Malcolm A. McCannel) 

JAKARTA, INDONESIA, March 21.—When I 
arrived in Jakarta, it was in the midst of 
the 3-day celebration of Hari Raya, a 
Moslem holiday. This is not the time to 
arrive full of business and direct action 
plans, but it is a good time to see people 
in this tropical area celebrate their holiday 
with vim. 

After clearing with Project HOPE, and be- 
ing briefed, the rotators (volunteers, serv- 
ing without pay) are flown out one way or 
another to the ship which has already been 
to Surabaja, Ball, Sumbawa Besar, Makassar, 
Ambon and is now in Kupang on the island 
of Timor, some 1,200 miles from Jakarta. 

One of the early stories about the Hope, 
which I heard while in Jakarta, concerned 
an Indonesian woman who needed abdom- 
inal surgery for what turned out to be a 
far-advanced malignant disease. 

Despite the poor prognosis, the Hope doc- 
tors and entire complement labored all one 
night and part of the next day in an at- 
tempt to make her more comfortable and 
help her condition. 

Later, our American nurses found that 
their Indonesian counterparts were amazed 
at the concern and effort put forth toward 
helping this woman. In their minds “the 
case was hopeless, why bother.” 

In this Far country, nurses oc- 
cupy a unique position in the Indonesian 
society and when they first came aboard the 
Hope it was noted that they were somewhat 
distant, standoffish and reserved in their 
treatment and care of patients—even the 
pediatric ones. 

When they observed the American nurses 
evincing a great deal of compassion and 
what we call TLC (tender loving care), 
they began to follow suit and one of the 
chief nurses, Dorothy Aeschliman, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., pointed out with understand- 
able pride, the warmth and playfuiness of 
the nurses with their little Indonesian pa- 
tients after being with the Hope a few 
months. 


KUPANG, INDONESIA, March 24.—The Hope 
has arrived on one of the easternmost is- 
lands of Indonesia, Timor. 

This 16,000-ton mercy ship is staffed by 
medical specialists from America as well as 
a full complement of technicians and nurses 
from Indonesia. 

At sea and also while in port, an active 
teaching program goes on almost every night 
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with movies, seminars, lectures, and demon- 
strations being given on a very tightly organ- 
ized schedule, 

During the 2-week stay in port, an inte- 
grated medical program is carried out on 
the ship as well as at the local Indonesian 
general hospital. 

Because Indonesia is woefully lacking in 
what we, consider necessary medical staffing, 
the one doctor for every 80,000 persons has 
impressed all of the stateside medical staf 
very much. 

Many local doctors are Chinese who have 
long called Indonesia their home. In no 
place has the Hope run into anything but a 
cordial, friendly, and hospitable reception. 

The Hope clinic on land and the specialty 
clinics, the majority of which are conducted 
on the ship, screen an enormous number of 
people during the short day. 

The X-ray department is doing a mass 
chest X-ray survey on shore. 

James Youker, recently from the Univer- 
‘sity of Minnesota medical school, is compil- 
ing interesting statistics on the incidence 
of diseases revealed by the roentgen ray. 

The clinic in Kupang is situated on top 
of a hill overlooking the harbor and the 
Hope has anchored a quarter mile from shore. 
The launches ferry back and forth contin- 
ually. 

All of us have been impressed with the 
quickness with which the Indonesian nurses, 
especially in the operating room on the ship 
and on shore, have caught on to what to 
many of them have been brandnew tech- 
niques. 

The 8:30 a.m. clinic is a pleasant but 
rather congested madhouse with every pa- 
tient accompanied by four or five relatives. 

Many are dressed in their native sarongs 
and grins are wide. 

I had been told that Indonesians are 
quiet, reserved, unsmiling and somewhat shy. 
On the contrary, after the ship is 24 hours 
in port, they are smiling, gracious and most 
friendly. 

In this patriarchal society, the women 
still walk a few paces behind their menfolk 
and are more reserved than the men. But 
their gentle stoicism stands them in good 
stead for all of the necessary but radical sur- 
gery which is often proposed. 


ENDE, INDONESIA, March 26—This morn- 
ing the Hope steamed into Ende on the 
island of Flores, about 1,000 miles east of 
Jakarta. 

The ship was responding to a call made be- 
cause of the recent earthquake which had 
Supposedly destroyed many of the dwellings 

ere. 


As in all the ports at which the ship has 
stopped, we were greeted by a welcoming 
committee consisting of hundreds of young- 
sters, possibly more charming than the chil- 
dren at home because of the nostalgia they 
evoke from the medical staff. 

The local doctors, two from Ende and one 
from the other side of the island, had al- 
ready anticipated our arrival and about 30 
minutes later a Hope clinic was in operation. 

The language of this island poses quite a 
problem because, although our many In- 
donesian doctors staff members speak the 
national language, each island has its own 
dialect. 

So medica] diagnoses are often made by 
looking, palpating, smelling and listening. 
rather than by compiling a long-drawn-out 
past and present history. 

Most of the cases seen are problem cases 
that are beyond the scope and facilities 
avallable at each port. 

PAMPHLET WELCOMES PATIENTS 


When patients boarded the Hope d 
its Indonesian tour, nurses 8 Hate 
pamphiet introducing the hospital ship. 
Printed in as well as in Bahasa, na- 
eae language of Indonesia, the pamphlet 
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“Welcome aboard the SS Hope. This ship 
Is a hospital ship to exchange knowledge be- 
tween the American people and the Indo- 
nesian people. It is a mission of friendship 
and understanding between our peoples. 

There will be no charge for anything you 
receive on this ship because this ship is sup- 
ported by contributions from American 
schoolchildren, farmers, labor unions, busi- 
ness and professional people, workers and 
industry. 

“Our ways may seem strange to you, but 
please be patient with us and we will try to 
understand your desires and make your stay 
comfortable and pleasant, 

“We have tried to learn some of your lan- 
guage, but the few words we know are not 
sufficient to understand your illness and its 
requirements. Your Indonesian doctors and 
nurses will help us tinderstand your needs. 

“When you have finished reading this, the 
nurse will show you what to do. We hope 
you have a pleasant stay with us. The 
American people wish you well.” 


Brma, Invonesia, April 5.—The Hope has 
arrived at Bima, a small town nestled in a 
sailing cove on the north side of the island 
of Sumbawa. 

Bima’s medical problems were well or- 
ganized prior to Hope's arrival by an ener- 
getic Chinese-Indonesian named Dr. Tan 
Hong Djwan. 

The Hope actually does a great deal of 
good in catching up on the backlog of the 
local medical problems and at the same 
time bringing what we hopefully wish is a 
free expression of the American people that 
made the People-to-People Health Founda- 
tion possible. 

Many Americans I talked to before I left 
did not realize that the Hope is financed by 
business, industry, labor unions and every- 
day people. 

The only Government concession is the 
loan of the hospital ship, formerly the Con- 
solation, brought out of mothballs and re- 
furbished in Seattle, Wash., and San Fran- 
cisco early last fall, 

The ship is operated at cost by the Ameri- 
can President Lines; The fuel is supplied 
by the American petroleum industry. 

American pharmaceutical houses supplied 
the best and newest in medications. 

The examination machines, surgery in- 
struments and diagnostic equipment are of 
first-class quality, thanks to the surgical 
and medical instrument companies of 
America. 

It may sound presumptuous to talk about 
the Hope “spirit,” but since I am only a short 
time rotator rather than a year-long mem- 
ber of the medical staff, I can testify to the 
impact I felt when I arrived on the ship and 
saw the feeling and response to odd hours, 
dificult work shifts and all the other in- 
conveniences of opening up and closing down 
a medical facility as well as trying to provide 
services during our short stays in port. 

Here's the course of a typical day during 
the Hope's visit to Bima: 

Breakfast begins at 6:30 a.m. for the sur- 
gical staff, who get off to an early start, 

The ship to shore shuttle service starts 
promptly at 8:30 am. The first launch is 
loaded down with clinical doctors, nurses, 
technicians, box on box of gear, necessary 
equipment and additions to the depleted 
shore pharmacy, 

This hospital ship has an intensive care 
unit as well as a pediatric ward. 

The care unit keeps all post-surgical cases 
at least the first day, and longer if blood 

and other critical therapeutic procedures are 
needed. The beds are an interesting Navy 
type, steel rodded affairs hanging by chains 
from the bulkhead and supporting columns 
in the ward.. 

The patients are sturdy, uncomplaining 
and pleasant and many are very, very sick. 

About 10:30 each morning, the first 
launch full of new patlents to be screened 
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and admitted to the hospital arrives and all 
are carefully wrist-banded. Routine admis- 
sion work includes a chest X-ray, urinalysis, 
blood count, and temperature check. 

In surgery, three spacious operating rooms 
are going full tilt. Dr. Robert Pulliam, 
Longview, Wash., this morning had six cleft 
lip repairs mostly in adults. 

Tomorrow he is to remove a lower jaw tu- 
mor which is the size of a small watermelon, 
We judge it to weigh 10 or 12 pounds. 

The general surgeons are removing 
growths, repairing hernias and performing 
many orthopedic procedures, often on neg- 
lected and untreated acident victims. 

This is a Moslem land and often if “Allah 
wills it.“ a condition can get out of hand 
before the patient feels he should seek other 
consultation. 

The ancillary services also deserve a men- 
tion. We have the best blood bank in the 
whole Pacific. Fresh blood is drawn from 
the local citizenry and this is no small prob- 
lem when one considers the amount of sys- 
temic diseases and just plain anemia which 
so often exists in prospective donors. 

The pathology department run by Dr. 
Robert Hanan, Durango, Colo., can do a 
frozen section for possible malignancy as 
slick as any at university hospitals. 

Another interesting facet of the ship Is 
a dairy department run by Al Adams, San 
Francisco. By ingenious use of powder con- 
centrates, chilling and aeration, ice cream, 
milk and other dairy products taste like the 
real thing. Chocolate milk or susu“ is 
especially enjoyed by our Indonesian pa- 
tients aboard ship. 

AMPENAN, INDONESIA—The Hope is at an- 
chor on a gently rolling swell off the town 
of Ampenan. 

Few tourists visit this island even though 
it is only 35 miles across the Strait of Lom- 
bok from famous Bali whose Mount Agung 
can be seen through the swirling mists like 
Bali Hai of the song. 

The staff on the initial clinic launch that 
left early the first morning, was impressed 
with the beachside activity. u 

Myriads of piles of exportable produce 


stretched along the beach on either side ot 


& rickety dock that required major repairs 
before our senior medical officer would give 
his stamp of approval for the heary patient 
traffic that was expected. 


Three kilometers from the beach at Am- 


penan is Mataram, a city of 80,000. 

Three doctors greeted us, the chief one 
being Dr. Arzin, chief of the department of 
health; Dr. A. Teng Hway Nio, assistant to 
Dr. Azrin, and Dr. Liem Sik Lok, chief of 
the Mataram hospital. 

Dr. Teng is a very efficient lady doctor who 
had supervised the registration of 143 
patients. 

We have learned not to be deceived by a 
low registration on the Initial day because 
now, almost a week later, we are so jammed 
that several of the specialty clinics have 
stopped screening patients altogether for 
lack of operating time, bed space and just 
plain facilities until some of the backlog 1s 
caught up, 

The eye, ear, nose and throat staff man- 
ages to do about 15 surgicals a day. General 
surgery follows suit. 

Pediatrics has more than 20 full beds at 
all times The internal medicine depart- 
ment keeps the laboratory hopping, evaluat- 
ing odd fevers, lumps, coughs and strange 
parasites, as well as jealously taking its full 
quota of hospital beds. 

Disaster struck the ship on the third day 
in Lombok when the air conditioning in the 
operating rooms conked out. The chief en- 
gineer, Charles Strohacker, managed to hook 
up some pipes to cool one room, and half 
the operating crew was moved to the little 
hospital in Mataram. 

Although it may sound primitive to oper- 
ate using a gondola-type operating table 
and a spotlight that scems to contain eight 
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fireflies, with an attendant holding an aux- 
iliary hand flashlight, the work is turned out 
and very creditably too. 

Every day from outlying villages come 
busloads of patients who have been screened 
8 their locale by visiting Indonesian doc- 


Some days a certain gloom can be felt be- 
Cause of the seemingly endless number of 
Cases that we will not have time or facili- 
ties to help. 

The cases are tragic bizarre, difficult prob- 
lems and it is strong medicine for the staff 
to take when the screening is such that 
Only the sicker children and young people 
With very disfiguring tumors and short-time 
Surgical procedures can be handled. 

Those requiring two-stage operations and 
very elderly people with chronic disease 
Problems, must be bypassed in favor of more 
acute conditions. Indonesia could well 
benefit from another two or three Hope s. 

The project is set up so that a considerable 
amount of teaching is incorporated into the 
treatment program. The medical and surgi- 
cal work seems endless, but the busy activi- 
ties of the midwife nursing instructors, the 
baby care and feeding clinics, demonstra- 
tions of simplified nursing procedures and 

films, lectures, and discussions held on 
d support this concept. 

A question I could not answer before I 
left on this trip concerned the reaction of 
the local Indonesian doctors to the arrival 
or this floating medical training center with 
all of its 20th century gadgets and newer 
drugs and methods. 

At no time have any of us felt any resist- 
ance, suspicion or lack of cooperation from 
the people. On the contrary, most 
of us have made what we think are lasting 
friendships. 

It is-a two-way enjoyment, as they teach 
us a great many things that are entirely new 
1 N experience, especially in tropical med- 
teqbrough donations, the Hope has extra 
$ books pertaining to many of the special- 

es in medicine and these are received with 
much Pleasure by our host doctors, 

Minneapolis’ "Modern Medicine” furnished 
FOR 100 bound volumes of their yearbook, 

Or Use as gifts aboard the Hope. 

Indonesia, although old in custom, 1s 
young as a political unit. Governmental 
20 7 tive ma has not yet begun 

unction well, particularly when adjudged 
American standards. 

It is: quite frustrating to attempt an or- 
8 Operation such ns Project Hope and 
ing eld up by bureaucratic rubber stamp- 
Ra of endless papers around a desk; or by 
Gola nee Placed on something we feel 
5 eliminated; or by the traditional 
Tone y siesta, a necessity for the permanent 
ne ents of a tropical country, but an an- 

Jance to efficiency-minded Americans. 

à — of the program have been few. 
View seen a couple of form letters that 
tryin, us with suspicion as “imperialists” 
bak & to undermine the morals and the 
orale of the Government of Indonesia, 
‘ae seems to stem from a minority. Even 
P crew enters into the planned out- 
local ¢ “conto that are sponsored by each 
rue Hope has, at least to a measure, ac- 
Plished the goals which it set out to do. 
8 Cases have been treated, a great deal 
the s g program has been done, and 
Seeds of a good deal of sincere respect 
and friendship have been planted. 
with expression of the American people 
be 8 any governmental intervention can 
TY 1 to include a Hope II. III, or 
it. of the staff I have talked to feel that 
ai ould help promulgate the feeling which 
think is a sincere one on the part of 
8 to help those less fortunate than 
5 mselves and share some of the advan- 
ges that we take for granted. 
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National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration Appropriation 


SPEECH 
HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6874) to author- 
ize appropriations to the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration for salaries 
and expenses, research and development, con- 
struction of facilities, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to take this opportunity. to express 
my reasons for having supported H.R. 
6874, a bill to authorize appropriations to 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for salaries and expenses, 
research and development, and construc- 
tion of facilities. 

Although not a member of the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, the 
evidence presented in the lengthy com- 
mittee hearings and the detailed com- 
mittee report indicates that the many 
programs of NASA are being conducted 
with the utmost urgency in relation with 
a well-balanced, thoroughly integrated 
and coordinated plan. 

At this point, perhaps it would be help- 


ful if I submitted a brief table which 


clearly indicates that, even in the wake 
of recent events, the authorizations 
agreed upon by the committee appear to 
be a reasonable compromise between the 
President's and NASA's budget requests: 


NASA new obligational authority, fiscal 
1962 


[Tn millions of dollars] 


II. R 
Salaries and expenges 199, 256 
Research and develop- 
en. 919, 1, 058, 3001, 023, 539 
Construction of facilities. 119,075; 152, 002) £ 154, 075 
WA 1, 235, 3001. 417, 821/1, 376, 900 


ai Includes $15,000 for emergency construction of facili- 
es. 


But even with the broad, bipartisan 
congressional support for this bill, under - 
lined as it was by an unusual degree of 
public understanding and support, we 
have no cause to rest. 

It was developed at the hearings that 
Russia is reported to have set her sights 
on 1967 as the year for her first lunar 
landing, the 50th anniversary of the 
Communist revolution. The correspond- 
ing timetable for the United States 
has set the period 1969-70 as the target 
date. Officials of NASA have testified 
that a crash program of sufficient mag- 
nitude to close this gap would entail an 
annual expenditure of $4 billion to $5 
billion a year—many times our current 
expenditures. 

Dr. Robert C. Seamans, Associate Ad- 
ministrator of NASA, when recently 
questioned as to whether the United 
States could undertake such a program 
acceleration, said “I certainly don’t feel 
this is an impossible objective. If asa 
matter of national policy this is felt to be 
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a requirement, I would be the first to 
review it wholeheartedly and see what 
it would take to do the job. My estimate 
at this moment is that the goal may very 
well be achievable.” 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, the 
choice is basically one of national goals. 
Do we as a nation want to increase our 
civilian space effort from about 1.5 per- 
cent to approximately 6 percent of our 
entire budget in an effort to match Rus- 
sian space objectives by 1967? The 
choice will not be easy, but make it we 
must. 

In this connection, it is perhaps sig- 
nificant and reassuring that H.R. 6874 
earmarks nearly three-fourths of its 
total authorizations for research and de- 
velopment activities. If we decide to 
greatly accelerate our space program, 
this current emphasis on research and 
development should make any such 
transition much easier and less costly. 

If distribution of personnel in our 
space program is any criterion, a com- 
parison with Russia, recently published 
by Missiles and Rockets magazine, 
would indicate that we might be in a 
position to move rather rapidly into a 
crash program if and when we so decide, 
The table follows: 


Distribution of personnel 

U.S.S.R. United 

Basic and applied re- States 
8 140, 000 60, 000 
Development 100, 300, 000 
Pn ae 170, 000 100, 000 
Production 260, 000 200, 000 
Il 670, 000 660, 000 


The largest single project authoriza- 
tion under the research and develop- 
ment section of this bill is for Project 
Saturn. When operational, the first 
stage concept, based on the utilization 
of multiple off-the-shelf engines, will 
obtain a thrust of 1,500,000 pounds; this 
will greatly decrease, if not eliminate, 
the present thrust gap with Russia. 
The planned launch schedule for the 10 
Saturn development vehicles is 1 in 
calendar year 1961, 2 in 1962, 5 in 1963, 
and 2 in 1964. 

Since the Saturn booster is being de- 
veloped at Marshall Space Flight Center, 
Huntsville, Ala., and will be launched at 
the Atlantic Missile Range, Cape Canav- 
eral, Fla., means of transporting this 
space vehicle had to be developed. Be- 
cause the Saturn vehicle dimensions ex- 
ceed existing land bridge clearances, it 
was determined early in the Saturn pro- 
gram that barge transportation would 
be used. A contract has been let for the 
design and fabrication of the first barge 
and this will authorize funds for a 
second, 

It is my understanding that a test 
barge run was made recently with a 
dummy Saturn and that the barge ne- 


gotiated our inland waterway system 


from Huntsville to the gulf without in- 
cident, only to collide with a ship in New 
Orleans harbor. As a member of the 
Rivers and Harbors Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Public Works, I hope 
the officials of NASA in charge of this 
operation will let us know if they en- 
counter any difficulties on our inland 
waterway system. It was just a little 
over a year ago that our committee was 
informed by military people that the 
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bridge clearances on our Interstate 
Highway System were not sufficiently 
high to permit the easy passage of Atlas 
missiles being transported by trucks. 
This we were told only after thousands 
of bridges has been planned and con- 
structed. Mr. Speaker, I would hate to 
see our Saturn program slowed down be- 
cause of any similar lack of communica- 
tion between our space and river engi- 
neering people. 5 

As I have stated at the outset of my 
remarks, I support the provisions of H.R. 
6874. I think it presents a balanced 
program of development that varies 
only slightly with that requested by both 
the previous and present administrations 
and the original request submitted to 
Congress by NASA. I support this bill, 
however, with the knowledge that cir- 
cumstances may warrant a complete re- 
appraisal of our timetable of develop- 
ment at any time. 


The New Farm Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrconn, a letter to 
the editor, from Darrell Miller, Route 2, 
Wahpeton, N. Dak., appearing in the 
Farmer-Globe, Wahpeton, N. Dak., on 
May 22,1961. It is an excellent analysis 
of the new farm bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dors AMERICA Neep A Farm Procnam? 

A study by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1960 indicated farm production 
would continue to increase by about 2 per- 
cent per year, if all acreage controls (except 
tobacco) were removed and price supports 
reduced to levels that would permit orderly 
reduction of current stocks of storable agri- 
cultural commodities over a 7- to 10-year 
period. According to the Department's cal- 
culations, increased marketings of farm 
products would result in the following prices 
by 1965: wheat, 90 cents per bushel; corn, 80 
cents per bushel; other feed grains in pro- 
portion to corn; beef cattle, $15 per hundred; 
hogs, $11.20 per hundred, The estimated 
net farm income by 1965 would drop to a 
figure of 46 percent below agriculture's net 
income in 1958. 

True, agriculture accounts for a much 
smaller proportion of our national economy 
than it did 20 or 30 years ago, but a large 
percentage of business and industry still is 
dependent on the farm market. In com- 
munities of 5,000 population and under, and 
on the farms surrounding these communi- 
ties, you have 35 percent of the Nation's 
population. These people are earning their 
income directly or indirectly from agricul- 
ture; elther directly in the production of 
9 Seren or indirectly in the 

ess Ot providi ani i 
cane ng goods and services for 

One can conclude from these studies and 
facts that an unhealthy agricultural econ- 
omy would certainly mean an unhealthy na- 
tional economy. 

In production, agriculture is an outstand- 
ing success—where 20 years ago, one farm- 
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worker produced enough food for 11 persons, 
today, he produces enough for 25. 

Today, U.S. consumers buy a balanced and 
varied diet for about one-fifth of their take- 
home pay—a smaller portion of their pay 
than anywhere else in the world. 

Now we have before the U.S. Congress, 
the Agriculture Act of 1961, known as the 
omnibus farm bill, S. 1623, and ER. 
6400. This new farm bill does not establish 
agriculture programs, but provides the au- 
thority for, and the framework in which 
farmer committees with the Secretary of 
Agriculture can establish workable price im- 
proving programs for each farm commodity, 
if the producers want them. 

It will mean less government in agricul- 
ture, giving the producers themselves the 
apparatus needed to tackle problems of sup- 
ply adjustment on their own initiative 
through collective decision and action. 

It will diminish the power of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Existing laws give the 
Secretary broad, discretionary authority to 
fix price-support levels, prescribe acreage al- 
lotments, and establish marketing quotas for 
basic commodities without prior approval by 
Congress, Under the new bill, any new pro- 
gram for any commodity will be devised in 
consultation with the producers, subject to 
congressional approval and subject to ap- 
proval by majority of the producers of the 
commodity. 

It will give Congress a closer relationship 
to agricultural programs. It will establish 
basic objectives and guidelines for na- 
tional agricultural policy in this bill. Con- 
gress will scrutinize every commodity pro- 
gram: proposed by the producers in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary. Congress will ap- 
propriate the funds and approve or disap- 
prove every commodity program. If Congress 
disapproves a program, it can write and 
enact one of its own. 

It will cut Federal cost of farm programs, 
By bringing supply in line with demand, 
cost of storage, handling, and interest in 
Commodity Credit Corporations will be sub- 
stantially reduced. 

It will allow farmers and consumers to be 
represented on the advisory committees. 
The advisory committees will be made up 
of actual farmers elected by county ASC 
committees (at least two-thirds of the pro- 
ducer committee members nominated in this 
way) and the remainder named by general 
farm organizations or commodity organiza- 
tions, one member to represent consumers 
being appointed by the Agriculture Secre- 
tary. 


The new farm bill is a good one for tax- 
payers, producers, and consumers alike. 

The net results will be: 

1. A healthy agriculture. 

2. Prosperous farm communities, 

3. Less cost to Government and the tax- 
payers. 

Sincerely, A 

DARREL MILLER, 
Wahpeton, Route 2. 


The Democratic Creed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACIIUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I- 


include the ‘following letter from Mr, 
Anthony W. Homer, 41 Brooklawn Ter- 
race, Lynn, Mass., and a copy of the 
Democratic Creed which contains a vital 
message: 
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Lynn, Mass., May 23, 1961. 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, F 
Congress of the United States, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LANE: I am herein en- 
closing a copy of the Democratic Creed for 
your kind consideration. 

I thank you wholeheartedly for your past 

and sincere interest in my work and your 
friendly cooperation in spreading its vital 
message. 
I am sure you will deeply appreciate the 
important message embodied in this timely 
creed. It has long ago gained the enthusi- 
astic acclaim of prominent laymen and 
clergy as well as that of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, and also of 
Winston Churchill himself. 

I wish you may kindly consider the pos- 
sibilities for its adoption by the U.S. Con- 
gress as a national doctrine along with the 
American Creed. Thus it may well fulfill 
in the present crisis the indispensable need 
of setting forth in concise language our fun- 
damental aims and beliefs in the awakening 
world today which we are trying so hard to 
1785 and mold in the democratic ways of 

0. 

I shall remain most grateful and with best 
wishes for abundant health and most re- 
warding efforts, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ANTHONY W. HOMER, 


THE Democratic CREED 
(By Anthony W. Homer) 


I believe in God, the creator of the uni- 
verse, as our true Father, and in all peoples 
and races of mankind as the complete 
brotherhood of man animated with the ideal 
and purpose of perfecting human life; in 
the sanctity of divine law: that no man is 
a slave to another and no one a master of 
another, but all are sons of God and serv- 
ants to our Lord; and that all men have 
been created with certain inalienable rights 
which they must be allowed to enjoy at all 
times and in all parts of the earth, 

I believe in a perfect democracy within a 
state, the government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, which guarantees 
man his natural rights and allows him to 
perform his sacred duty to God and to his 
fellowmen; in whose principles man is not 
the tool of the ruler, but the master of 
himself; and in which man does not exist 
for the state, but the state for man. 

I believe in the state In which men are 
governed, but are also allowed to govern, by 
order and law; in the state in which men 
are not led forward in destroying and en- 
slaving their fellowmen, but in liberating 
the oppressed and in defending their nat- 
ural rights and sacred honor; in the state 
in which mon share in all things for a 
common cause and live freely together to 
learn and progress according to the laws 
of human justice and equality; in the state 
in which men are treated as true citizens 
and are paid full consideration and respect. 

I believe in the family of nations and in 
the democracy of the world by which all peo- 
ples and nations shall unite and live to- 
gether under one flag and one world gov- 
ernment, and shall forevermore enjoy the 
blessings of love, of freedom, and of peace; 
under which all men shall become citizens 
of the world and go forth in exploiting the 
richest of the earth for the common good 
of all, 

I believe in a world democracy by whose 
virtues all the arts and sciences shall be 
employed only for the good and progress of 
Mankind; and in whose dominion men shall 
destroy whatever is harmful to human life 
and shall keep on building only the things 
which contribute to the welfare of man and 
to the exaltation of his soul. S 

I believe In a world democracy which will 
cultivate the arts of higher learning and pro- 
mote greater love and understanding be- 
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tween man and man and between God and 
man. 

I shall exert all the power that is in me 
for the institution of a world democracy and 
help to promote world order and peace for 
the good of all races and peoples. 


Worldwide Communications by Satellite— 
Business in Billions Is Forecast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include a splendid article written by 
George J. Feldman and appearing in the 
May 22, 1961, issue of the publication 
Missiles and Rockets relating to com- 
munication satellites and entitled Busi- 
ness in Billions Is Forecast.” 

George J. Feldman is one of the out- 
Standing lawyers of our country, a dedi- 
Cated American, was formerly secretary 
to the late Senator David I. Walsh, and 
Director and Chief Counsel of the Select 
House Space Committee, of which I was 

and a principal author of the 
National Space Act. He has studied 
Problems relating to this far-reaching 
and very important subject for many 
Years, 

The views of Mr. Feldman are worthy 
of profound consideration by everyone. 

my extension of remarks, I am pleased 
to include the article which I have here- 

fore mentioned: : 

Coxtaruntcation SATELLITES BUSINESS IN 

BILLIONS Is Forecast 

(Worldwide communications by satellite 

expected to be one of the earliest and most 
srontable commercial uses of space. But 
Gear are many problems still to be solved. 
chiens J. Feldman—former director and 
pute counsel of the Select House Space Com- 
8 €e, a principal author of the National 

Pace Act and a well-known New York cor- 
eration lawyer—has studied these problems 
5 Rane years. At this time when com- 
s 3 Satellites are more than ever 
terest sa of national and international in- 
aia os eldman has written a comprehen- 
Rock urvey of the subject for Missiles and 

¢ts.—Eprror.) 
(By George J. Feldman) 

be tie, Communications satellite promises to 
explora oo big money payoff from space 
1 Within the next few yenrs, communication 
len Satellit: could easily become a multibil- 
the “dollar business. Within 10 to 15 years, 
well Peeaunieation Satellite business could 

Mor ome a $100-billion-a-year business, 
5 5 corer, communication satellites 
e to be the first form of space tech- 
Fi to enter our dally lives and revolu- 

Th © our ways of doing business. 
meni it is important to see just what com- 
lank 3 Satellites can do for us and to 

the many associated problems that we 
are going to have to face. 
Sees begin with, why do we need communi- 
In Satellites? 
x: Capacity: They would permit the long- 
(aan transmission of higher frequencies 
con ing in straight lines), and therefore 
ate provide a great number of additional 
aneis for long-range telephone, telegraph, 
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radio and television service. Microwave 
channels already in use are badly congested, 
and the demand is rising rapidly. In 1960, 
for example, some 3 million oversea tele- 
phone calls were made or received in the 
United States. The number is expected to 
reach 21 million by 1970, and 100 million by 
1980. 

The rapid growth ot technology and popu- 
lation all over the world is threatening the 
continued use of frequencies that Western 
countries have had to themselves. Also, the 
exploration of outer space will increasingly 
demand reliable communications between 
space vehicles and ground stations. Some of 
the very early practical applications of space 
technology—notably for weather forecasting, 
navigation, and surveillance—will also util- 
ize wide bands of radio frequencies for com- 
munications. 

Satellites offer the only known way to 
meet this expected increase in demand. A 
system of two earth-synchronous satellites 
could provide some 2,000 more telephone 
channels, compared to only 100 or so for an 
underwater cable. 

Reliability: According to current esti- 
mates, satellite communication systems will 
prove to be more reliable than elther cable or 
radio links. For example, they will not be 
subject to interference by sunspot activity or 
the cutting of underwater cables. 

Costs; Will communication satellites give 
the first answer to the question, “How can 
you make a buck in space?” They probably 
will. It is still hard to estimate the costs, 
partly because they depend so much on the 
useful life of the satellite components. The 
minimum economical life of a communica- 
tion satellite is about 1 year. Most cost 
estimates assume an expected life of about 
5 years. 

According to some estimates, an active low- 
orbit system would cost about $150 million 
initially and $10 million a year to operate. A 
system with 3 stationary (24-hour) satellites 
might cost twice as much. At present rates, 
gross revenues from à 1,000-channel tele- 
phone system would amount to nearly $100 
million a year. From estimates Uke these, 
it appears that satellite communications will 
be profitable at least by 1970. Initial costs 
could probably be paid off within a decade. 

Consumers will benefit, too. It is believed 
that the cost of satellite communtactions per 
yoice-channel mile will eventually be lower 
than that of present long-range communica- 
tions systems. 


Satellites are expected to be useful in mili- 


tary as well as civilian communications, 
mainly for reasons of capacity, reliability, 
and security. In remote or undeveloped re- 
gions, furthermore, satellite relays can be 
set up quickly, while conventional long-range 
communication systems may take years to 
complete. 

Thorns in the path: What policy problems 
will satellite communications create? At 
this stage of history we can give only a 
partial list. 

Frequency allocation and use: Almost 
everyone agrees that early international al- 
location and domestic assignment of chan- 
nels are needed for earth-space service and 
for radio astronomy. An international 
agreement will obviously be required, but 
may be difficult to negotiate, 

International microwave communications 
will also raise the problem of equipment 
compatibility, particularly for television 
broadcasts, 

Sharing of benefits and costs: Another 
problem will be the sharing of benefits and 
costs (a) among governments and (b) be- 
tween governments and private users. For 
example, who will pay for what and how 
much? If the Government launches com- 
mercial satellites at cost, as NASA has al- 
ready offered to do, then the taxpayers in 
general, and not just the users of the satel- 
lite service, will be footing the bill. 
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Control of program content: Controlling 
the content of radio and television p 
transmitted by satellite will create new prob- 
lems of licensing and regulation. No tele- 
vision system now available can send pro- 
grams farther than 100 miles or so. Tele- 
vision programs relayed by satellite, how- 
ever, could be sent from one continent to 
another. It is easy to foresee that this could 
become a hot international issue, Just 
imagine U.S. propaganda programs that 
could be received by private citizens in Com- 
munist countries. 

Roles and relations of government and 
private industry: The American people en- 
Joy a long tradition of leaving telecom- 
munications to private enterprise, Our Con- 
stitution guarantees freedom of speech and 
the press. Yet government support seems 
inevitable, if only because the necessary 
technology involves high costs and heavy 
rocketry. Regulations, in any event, would 
be essential, 

Apart from the central problem of the re- 
lationship between Government and private 
enterprise, we will also have to decide what 
agency within the Government will make 
the policies, lay down the rules, grant 
licenses, adjudicate controversies and en- 
force the rules and decisions. Here is an 
area full of pitfalls and controversies. On 
what grounds will the responsible agency de- 
cide to license one private company rather 
than another? What agency will be pri- 
marily responsible: NASA? FCC? the State 
Department? Other Government agencies 
are certain to be affected. What voice will 
they have? 

Conventional legal problems: Private com- 
panies that own or operate satellite com- 
munication systems will expose themselves 
to new kinds of legal liability. In the first 
place, they may become liable for personal 
injury and property damage caused by 
launching accidents or the flight or landing 
ol satellites. Remember the recent fall of 
fragments from the vehicle of a Transit navi- 
gation satellite last November on eastern 
Cuba. Numerous incidents of this kind have 
occurred, and will certainly become more 
common as more and more satellites are 
launched from the earth’s surface. 

Manufacturers may be sued for damages 
resulting from defective parts. At an earlier 
stage of the industrial process, companies 
may be held lable for accidents that occur 
in the course of research and development, 
manufacturing, testing or handling. For ex- 
ample, rocket fuels are highly explosive, and 
may cause blast or fire damage. The opera- 
tion of communication satellite systems may 
also involve other forms of lability arising 
from radio interference, libel or slander. 

Such legal problems will be international 
as well as domestic. y 

Private companies that enter the satellite 
communication business may also run afoul 
of the antitrust laws. Should the Govern- 
ment give a favored position to any one 
company? A favored position might become 
a monopoly if, as many people believe, only 
one communication satellite system could 
be run at a profit. 

According to a letter of February 20, 1951, 
from the antitrust division of the Justice 
Department, “competitive considerations 
require that no ons firm dominate satellite 
communications.” 

Some companies have proposed a “com- 
mon carrier's common carrier"—that is, a 
joint venture providing service to all inter- 
national communication companies desiring 
to use the channels of the system. It would 
also be possible for the Government to oper- 
ate communication satellites Just as it runs 
the Post Office. 

Washington policy: What is our present 
national policy concerning satellite commu- 
nication systems? 

Shortly before he left office, President Els- 
enhower stated that the Government should 
“aggressively encourage private enterprise in 
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the establishment and operation of satellite 
relays for revenue-producing purposes.” 
President Kennedy has not yet announced 
his policy, though he has said that this 
country would like to cooperate with the 
Soviet Union in several fields of space tech- 
nology including satellite communications, 
Clues can be found, however, to the probable 
attitude of the Kennedy administration. 

The report to the President-elect of the 
ad hoc Committee on Space (the “Wiesner 
report”) proposed that the Government set 
up a special organization to direct Federal 
support of private space activities, This pro- 
posal evidently presupposses that space ac- 
tivities will be conducted by private enter- 
prise, and will be directed and supported by 
the Federal Government: Furthermore, a 
staff report issued by the Senate Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, for- 
merly chaired by Vice President LYNDON B. 
JouNsoN, recently warned against lending 
support to the image which often develops 
abroad—and which the Soviets would try 
to exploit—that any US. program of space 
relays would simply enrich the private com- 
munication interests.” 

The FCC and NASA have recently sanc- 
tioned the private development and opera- 
tion of communication satellites, in a joint 
“memorandum of understanding” issued on 
March 15, 1961, the two agencies stated: 

“In accordance with the traditional policy 
of conducting international communica- 
tions services through private enterprise sub- 
ject to governmental regulation, private en- 

should be encouraged to undertake 
development and utilization of satellite sys- 
tems for public communications service.” 

The memorandum also referred to the 
fact that “at the present time oversea 
voice communications are provided primarily 
by a single company.” The single company 
is A. T. & T., which operates the submarine 
telephone cables. In effect, this memoran- 
dum continues the Eisenhower policy favor- 
ing private communication satellites. 

On our way: In 1959 the International 
Telecommunications Union (ITU) allocated 
six radio frequency channels (in the 890— 
16,000 mc. range) for experimental space use, 
effective May 1, 1961. The ITU is scheduled 
to hold a special plenary session on satellite 
and other space communications in 1963. 
Observers predict that some foreign coun- 
tries will not easily be persuaded to stop 
using certain frequencies in order to release 
them for space communications. 

In 1960 the Federal Communications Com- 
mission (FCC) held hearings on frequency 
allocations for space satellites. Several pri- 
vate companies had asked for the realloca- 
tion of frequencies above 890 mc. for space 
use only. The FCC decided that “in view of 
present uncertainties, specific allocations for 
space communications cannot be made at 
this time” (FCC Rept. No. 751, Sept. 
29, 1960). The American Rocket Society has 
appealed from this decision to the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia. Its 
petition for reversal states that the deci- 
sion “vitally and adversely affected the allo- 
cation of radio frequencies for use in space 
activities.” 

In fact, a few frequencies (rather than 
broad bands) may prove to be sufficient for 
space use. Exclusive frequency allocations 
may not be necessary at all, except for serv- 
ices Involving safety. There is a difference 
of opinion on this question, even among 
companies that plan to use communication 
satellites. True, a large number of low- 
altitude satellites may need exclusive fre- 
quencies, Earth-synchronous satellites, 
however, in 22,300-mile orbit, could probably 
share frequencies with land systems. (On 
the other hand, they would require very 
precise control as well as larger rockets than 
are now available. Whether exclusive space 
frequencies must be allocated will thus de- 
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pend on what kinds of communication satel- 
lites are eventually adopted. 

Perhaps some firmer answers will emerge 
from the long-range FCC inquiry now being 
made into the frequency allocations required 
for space communications (docket 13522). 

In its decision of September 1960, the FCC 
not only refused to set aside frequencies for 
space communications, but instead opened 
up frequencies above 890 megacycle to pri- 
vate users for point-to-point communica- 
tions on earth. Thus these vital frequencies 
would become available to banks, private 
shipping lines and other commercial com- 
panies. Commissioner T. A. M. Craven dis- 


‘sented, saying that the decision shows a 


“lack of long-range vision“ and “fails to take 
into consideration the revolutionary effect 
which the future use of satellites will have 
on the lives of populations of the entire 
world, let alone citizens of this country, in 
terms of national and international com- 
munication, information, and propaganda.” 

A number of private companies—includ- 
ing the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. (A.T. & T.), the International Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. (LT. & T.) and the General 
Electric Co. (GE) —have shown interest in 
commercial satellite communications. 

For example, A. T. & T. has announced 
plans for using some 50 satellites to relay 
telephone conversations and television pro- 
grams between the United States and Eu- 
rope. It is already designing a satellite, and 
says it could begin test transmissions with- 
in a year. The FCC has assigned two radio 
frequency channels to A.T. & T. for this 
purpose (4100-4200 mc. and 6325-6425 me., 
both common carrier frequencies). GE 
plans to use 10 relay satellites in conjunc- 
tion with 19 ground stations. LT. & T. will 
soon begin moon-bounce communication 
experiments with England. It has recently 
received an FCC license for experimenting 
with passive relay satellites. The frequen- 
cies assigned to I. T. & T. are 2299.5 me., 
previously allocated by the ITU for space re- 
search, and 2120 me. (until July 1, 1961, 
only), a common carrier frequency. 

On March 1, 1961, the Radio Corporation 
of America (RCA) urged the Government 
not to give any one company a preferred 
position. It favored satellites owned and 
operated by a group of companies, and 
“open to full and independent access" for 
all international communications. In its 
brief, filled with the FCC, RCA disclosed that 
it was considering a joint venture with 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp, and General Tele- 
phone & Electronics Corp. to develop and 
operate a communication satellite system as 
a service to all carriers. According to its 
plans, an experimental satellite will be 
launched within a year. When the system 
becomes operational, “circuits will be made 
available to other communications common 
carriers for use in their business if they 
desire.” 

NASA has asked Congress for a total of 
$68.6 million—$24 million during the current 
fiscal year and $44.6 million for next year— 
to develop communication satellites, Ac- 
cording to NASA plans, about $50 million of 
this amount will be used to develop a com- 
mercially adaptable active system (Project 
Relay.) 

The Department of Defense is spending 
some 650 million a year on communication 
satellites, and will soon be spending much 
more. 

Nor are such developments confined to the 
United States. Eventually they are bound 
to involve every nation on earth. 

At present, it is true, the United States ap- 
pears to stand alone in this field of space 
technology. The Soviet Union has not made 
any known experiments. 

Other advanced countries, however, are al- 
ready planning programs for satellite relays. 
British interest is especially keen. In late 
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1960, a team of British experts visited Wash- 
ington for talks about communication satel- 


lites. 

According to a New York Times dispatch of 
December 29, 1960, The House of Commons 
was recently told that astronomical profits 
would accrue to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co, under a communications sys- 
tem using satellites. * * * Behind both the 
(British) government program and the criti- 
cism of it by Tory backbenchers lies a desire 
to compete with the United States in world- 
EE systems based on satel- 

The government-owned telephone agencies 
of Great Britain, France, and West Germany 
have expressed interest in establishing an 
international space communication system 
linking the United States and Europe, 

Ten European nations have recently 
formed a “space club,” tentatively known as 
the European Space Research Group. Mem- 
ber nations are Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Spain, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. 
One of the first objectives of the group is a 
communication satellite system. 

Evidently the age of space communications 
is no longer a distant prospect. It has nearly 
arrived. When it comes, it will have the 
same kind of impact on our lives as the in- 
ventions of the telephone and the radio. 


Authorizing Appropriations to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6874) to author- 
ize appropriations to the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration for salaries 
and expenses, research and development, 
construction of facilities, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the question comes up 
with reference to these budget figures 
for solid propulsion for the fiscal years 
1961 and 1962 approved by the Budget 
for solid propulsion. As of January 16, 
1961, there is a figure of $3.1 million. 
The amended budget request by NASA, 
March 17, 1961, was $8.1 million. The 
amount allowed by the Bureau of the 
Budget on March 28, 1961, $3.1 million 
for solid fuel propulsion. That was a 
cutback of $5 million on the NASA 
amended budget request of March 17, 
1961. The committee went back to the 
figure of $8.1 million, the NASA request, 
and then added another $10 million on 
my amendment, making the total com- 
mittee figure for solid propulsion $18.1 
million. I believe this is necessary be- 
cause even in the current fiscal year 
there is $68 million for liquid fuel pro- 
pulsion. We certainly should have a 
more proportionate approach. 

Adm. W. F. Raborn, Director, Special 
Projects Office, Department of the 
Navy, who is in charge of the Polaris 
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solid fuel propulsion vehicle or missile 
before the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics on February 4, 1959, stated 
that the Polaris project was a bold 
Strikeout in solid propellant develop- 
Ments while the rest of the national 
effort was being channeled into the liquid 
fuel path. He stated further that this 
two-pronged approach was a gamble that 
paid off handsomely. 

If we in the United States want to 
€qual or exceed the Russians in space, 
We need not only the liquid fuel propul- 
Sion but also the solid fuel approach, 
and likewise we should have the nuclear 
and the electric propulsion fuel as fur- 

er approaches in the future for oper- 
ating vehicles in space. 

I would like to comment further on 
the supplemental views as contained in 
the committee report. There is really 
not a difference of $141,600,000 between 
the committee approach and the two 
Members filing supplemental views. 
There is only $126,600,000 difference. 
The $15 million for emergency construc- 
tion of facilities is in each of the figures. 

that our new figure of the committee 
of $1,376,900,000 is simply an increase 
of the Bureau of the Budget figure of 
$1,250,300,000. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr, Chair- 
Man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, 

Sapte O'HARA of Illinois. I would like 

make the statement that we miss the 

Sentleman sorely on the Committee on 

D e a but we are so happy he 
such a 

co Pea good job on the other 

Mr. FULTON. I thank my 


e good 
friend, the gentleman from Illinois. 


The Jobn Birch Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT Mr. Speaker 
newspaper Columnist Holmes Alexander 
ing 3 an excellent article concern- 
TARS John Birch Society. It is note- 
8 z that Mr. Alexander is not a mem- 
. the society. The article was re- 
Ine through the McNaught Syndicate, 
rp on May 8, 1961. Under unanimuos 

Onsent I include the article in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 
ROBERT WELCH AND WALTER Jupp 
7 (By Holmes Alexander) 
ASHINGTON, D.C—Many will 
that it takes a foolhardy ler ee 
cen defend the John Birch Society, espe- 
< y when he’s not a member. My answer 
Ould be that it took the touch of the des- 
Perado to discover the new world, the two 
Polar regions, medical anesthetics, and many 
pusccessible but abstract truths as well. 
Othing ventured: nothing gained. 
3 Welch, founder and president of 
© John Birch Society, has pondered long 
and reached the considered opinion that the 
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Eisenhower brothers have not been anti- 
Communist enough, and that Chief Justice 
Earl Warren is a menace to the American 
Republic. These are extreme positions, 
rendered more extreme by misquotation and 
distortion. But Welch made them in hot 
blood in an era when the battle is going 
against. us internally, externally, morally, and 
psychologically, With Mr, Kennedy's dis- 
asters in Cuba, Laos, and Geneva, added to 
Mr. Eisenhower's in Japan, Paris, the U-2 
case, and Mr. Truman's in Potsdam, Korea, 
and Hungary, it doesn't seem too much to 
forgive a high-tempered man for using 
rough language. 

If Welch owes some apologies (as I believe 
he does), many persons owe the same to 
him, It is insulting for a gray-haired super- 
patriot (why is that noun a smutty word?) 
to be called a Fascist, dictator, Nazi, hate- 
monger, and antisemite. All these are epi- 
thets capable of inciting personal and pro- 
fessional injury to Welch and, by unfair 
association, to his followers. Welch has de- 
nied that he is, or would ever be, any of 
these things. He and several John Birch 
Society members have asked to be examined 
before congressional committees so as to re- 
fute these accusations. under oath. 

Meanwhile, one of our largest and finest 
newspapers, which severely reprimanded 
Welch and the John Birch Society, has been 
deluged with letter from Americans who 
want to know how to join the society. There 
is the charge of sinister secrecy, But merely 
by asking an acknowledged member, I tucked 
under my arm and brought away for study 
a lot of John Birch Society literature. My 
haul included the much~-discussed Blue 
Book, and the member's Monthly Message 
with a blank space and this notice: “John 
Birch Society, Belmont 78, Mass, Gentle- 
men, I should like to make the following 
comments or suggestions.” It doesn't read 
like authoritarianism to me. 

The society is a perfectly furious anti- 
Communist organization which advocates 
giving the Reds some of their own medicine. 
By implication, this could mean taking Ha- 
vana as ruthlessly as Khrushchev took 
Budapest, training guerillas and subversives 
to upset Communist governments, making 
anti-Americans as unpopular in America as 
anti-Reds are in Communist lands. 

Much of the John Birch Society policy is 
shocking to prudish Americans (and those 
who affect prudishness to show off their 
“couthness”), but the other day Represent- 
ative Warrer Jupp, Republican of Minne- 
sota, made the same philosophic points in 
much more eloquent, mofe cogent lan- 
guage. Speaking before the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Jupp insisted (as does the John 
Birch Society) that we can't apply Judeo- 
Christian ethics or American codes of honor 
and chivalry to communism, Jupp said: 

“The reason why it is not possible to get 
any real agreement “with the Communist 
world—whether at Yalta or the U.N., at Pan- 
munjom, at Geneva or at Paris—is because 
the Communists are not pursing the same 
goals as we, at our best, are pursuing. 

“And why are they not pursuing the same 
goals as we? It is because they do not be- 
lieve in the same things as we do—about 
man and about the universe; that is, about 
God, One reason for our difficulties is that 
we have been exposed so long and so con- 
sistently to the Judeo-Christian body of 
ethics that we take its moral standards for 
granted. We tend to equate “Christian” 
with human! —and since the men in Mos- 
cow and Peiping are human beings we as- 
sume they will act as Christians do. 

“We cannot readily condemn esthetic 
Communists for betraying Christian values 


which they have never professed, and which . 


in fact they deny. It is absurd to believe 
that they can make moral judgments when 
their creed tells them that man is not a 
moral being, but is an economical animal.” 
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Robert Welch and Warren Jupp, though 
miles apart in their ability to articulate, are 
trying to say much the same thing, which 
is this: Let's stop treating Communists like 
moral equals, 


Please Tell Us Why 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, soon the 
House will consider the controversial 
issue of Federal aid to education. A 
recent issue of the Aurora Advertiser in 
my district contains an outstanding edi- 
torial on this subject, and I submit it 
below for insertion in the Record for 
consideration by those who will be asked 
to vote on this issue: 

PLEASE TELL Us WHY 

We have watched with puzzled amazement 
the almost fanatic fervor with which educa- 
tors and many others have worked in a re- 
lentless campaign which seems, at last, 
headed for success—and wondered why. 

The crusade, of course, is that for Fedoral 
aid to education. 

Federal ald to education can come, of 
course, only from taxes pald by the people. 
State aid to education comes also from taxes 
pald by exactly the same people. Local tax 
support from schools comes from taxes paid 
by the same people, all of whom live in some 
school district. 

Why so many should believe there is in- 
herent magic of some sort in channeling tax 
money to Washington and then sending a 
part of it back that makes it different from 
sending it to the State capital and back, or 
the county seat and back we can not under- 
stand. We have asked proponents to explain 
the difference, and have never found one 
who could do so that we could understand. 

Two things we know. There is not, at 
present, an expensive Federal bureau to re- 
ceive tax money and distribute it to the 
schools. If the Federal aid program goes 
through, there will be. And the cost of this 
bureau will have to be collected to pay Fed- 
eral aid, and therefpre is an extra expense to - 
the people. 

Already, in every State, there is machi- 
nery for collecting school tax money and 
distributing it. Already in every county, 
there is the same sort of organization. Both 
will continue if Federal aid is instituted. 

Though they deny it frantically, the real 
goal, we believe, of Federal ald to education 
is Federal control of education. Proponents 
want a sort of civil service for educators. 
They want national standards, handed down 
from above. In their hearts, they lack 
confidence in the ability of the people to 
make decisions concerning the schools their 
children attend. The educators concerned 
lack self-confidence in their own leader- 
ship. 

Any long-time member of a school board 
in Missouri, can point out definite losses of 
initiative which have followed the shifting 
of the financial burden of schools from the 
local district to the State. Nearly all of 
the orders from above which have forced 
changes in standards and curricula have 
been for the good. But, in the wrong 
hands, and that governmental bodies do fall 
into wrong hands has been demonstrated in 
countless incidents in the history of the 
world, they could just as easily be bad as 
good. 
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That Federal aid to education will be ac- 
companied by a certain amount of Federal 
control of education follows as logically as 
night follows day. It has been an inescap- 
able aftermath of Federal aid programs in 
every field which the Federal Government 
has entered. ; 

In the hands of a would-be Hitler, or a 
would-be Stalin, such power to control the 
education of youth is so dangerous that the 
American people should entrust it to no 
one. > 

We believe, sadly, that Federal aid to 
education is upon us. Only a last-minute 
storm of protest can head off its dangers 
now, and there are no signs of such a storm, 

And we wonder why. 


Police to Parents 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, about 4 
weeks ago, I called attention of the Sen- 
ate to an article in Parade magazine 
dealing with puzzling traffic situations 
on our highways. The answers to those 
situations were supplied by the Delaware 
State Police, an organization which has 
been accorded international honors. To- 
day I would like to again call attention 
to an article in the same magazine which 
tells the story of Delaware's bold new 
plan to keep youngsters out of trouble. 
Very simply, the plan involves the send- 
ing of a letter to the parents of a boy or 
girl who has been contacted by the State 
police either for directly violating a law 
or being in a group which has violated 
a law. The letter merely explains the 
situation under which the boy or girl 
was contacted and serves to inform par- 
ents of the whereabouts and the doings 
of their youngsters. 

This forward-looking plan was the 
brain child of Lt. Hugh Collins of the 
Delaware State Police and has been in 
effect for about 1 year. Its success is 
measured in the fact that it is a rare day 
when a youngster whose parents have 
received such a letter turns up in court. 
Also, the State of Connecticut has copied 
the program and youth workers through- 
out the country are watching this mod- 
ern-day application of the old adage “A 
stitch in time * * *.” 

I commend the reading of this article 
to my colleagues and congratulate the 
Delaware State Police, under Col. John 
P. Ferguson, for their outstanding work 
in this and other fields of police work. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLICE TO PARENTS 
(By E. D. Fales, Jr.) 

Dover, DEL.—A few weeks ago, the mother 
of a teenaged girl took an official-looking 
letter from her mailbox here. It bore the 
emblem of the Delaware State Police. 


- 
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“Dear Mrs. Jones,” the letter began. “On 
U.S. Route 40 last night your daughter 
Helen, 15, was contacted by State police. 
When she came to our attention she was a 
passenger in a car driven by a 17-year-old 
boy, who was arrested for driving in excess 
of 80 miles an hour and racing. - 

“Your daughter violated no law but was 
in great peril, and we thought you should 
know so you can advise her. The boy had 
been arrested before for dangerous driving. 
Respectfully, Col. John P. Ferguson, Super- 
intendent of State police.” 

That same morning, identical letters went 
to the parents of 10 other teenagers who 
had been in the race. And in the past year, 
hundreds more have gone to families all 
over Delaware. For in a unique—and con- 
troversial—program State police here are 
using letters to parents to combat the new 
problem of teenage wildness. By stitch-in- 
time warnings, police hope they can help 
keep kids out of serious trouble and perhaps 
even save young lives. 

WHERE ARE THEY TONIGHT? 


The program deals not with delinquents 
but with “good kids" who might be led 
astray, and its premise is simple, In this age 
of speed and distance, police say, even the 
best parent can't know every minute what 
a youngster is doing or whom he's doing it 
with, The cop on the beat and the neigh- 
borhood grapevine used to keep parents in- 
formed. But today’s teenagers roam far 
from home, and scant news of their conduct 
gets back to parents. Pointed notes from 
police seek to span that gap. 

The Delaware program is being watched 
closely by youth workers everywhere, and 
one State, Connecticut, already has copied 
it. Not every parent approves. But police 
say it pays off: it's a rare day when a young- 
ster whose parents have received a letter 
later turns up In court. Typical is the case 
of Helen Jones (a fictitious name, like all 
other names of parents and teenagers in 
this article). After her mother received the 
police letter, she wrote a grateful reply: 

“I’ve been worried sick and I've been try- 
ing to warn her,” Mrs. Jones wrote. “But 
she told me times had changed and I didn’t 
understand. 

“Then your letter came. Thank you for 
saving me from being an old fogey.” 

Since then, Helen hasn't been seen with 
her old companions. But, says Lt. Hugh 
Collins, who dreamed up the letter idea, po- 
lice see many others like her. They're nice 
kids, but naive,” asserts Collins, a tall, quiet 
officer. “They run with bad companions and 
wild drivers. They're the kind we often pull 
out from some sickening wreck." 

Just such a wreck inspired Lieutenant 
Collins with his idea in the first place. On 
a Delaware highway several years ago, a 
earful of frightened teenagers spun into a 
curve at 70 miles per hour, crashed through a 
fence, landed in a field and overturned. By 
the greatest of miracles, no one was hurt. 
The driver, a 17-year-old showoff, was ar- 
rested. But because there were no further 
arrests and no injuries, parents of the other 
youngsters were not notified. 

Two months later, some of the same crowd 
were out with another wild driver. There 
was another wreck, This time, two of them 
died. 

“That set me to thinking,” Lieutenant 
Collins says. “These kids would have been 
alive if we had alerted their parents. It 
seemed to me that we ought to be able to 
warn parents in such cases, so that they 
could take action. The letters program was 
the result.” 

Since the program was launched, more 
than 1,200 letters have been sent out. The 
police have dealt with all kinds of situations 
and approached all strata of parents. The 
letters are usually extremely blunt. 
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“Dear Mr. and Mrs, Adams,” reads a typi- 
cal letter. “Saturday at 1:15 a.m. your 
daughter Mary Jane, 17, was contacted by a 
trooper north of Dover on US. Route 13. 
When brought to our attention she was 
asleep on the rear seat of a parked car 
operated by one Joseph Blank, 19. Mr. 
Blank was asleep in the front seat of the 
“Dear Mr. and Mrs. Smith,“ reads an- 
other. “Sunday at 11:20 p.m. your son. 
Billy, 14, was in a car driven by Peter Jack- 
son, 16. Peter was arrested for drag racing 
and running a red Hight. Both of these are 
dangerous practices and not in your son's 
best interests. Peter has been arrested be- 
fore.” 

Sometimes a letter also contains a short 
lecture. Recently a carful of high school 
students was stopped after a minor accident. 
The letter that went to parents of one girl 
included these statements: 

“The events that followed had all the 
appearance of a mob scene, with a lot of un- 
necessary shouting, crowding and smart re- 
marks. 

MOM WAS ALL SHOOK 


“We feel reasonably sure this is not the 
way you would like your 14-year-old daugh- 
ter Phyllis to act when abroad. Perhaps 
by having this brought to your attention you 
can prevail on her to act the part of a young 
lady.” 

How do most parents react when such 
a letter arrives? To find out, Parade went 
to the home of Ben Brown, who was stopped 
with a carload of drag racers. 

“Mom was all shook when the letter came,” 
Ben said. Let's face it. I never would 
have told her about the race. But when 
the letter came she made me tell her every 
detail.” 

Mrs. Brown talked the matter over with 
Ben, admonished him, and then turned him 
over to his father. The two had a man- 
to-man talk. “I was able to explain that 
the one thing everyone has to guard against 
is being pushed into trouble by the ‘some- 
one’ in every crowd who has a stronger will,” 
Mr. Brown says. “Next time my boy won't 
be led.“ 

In other homes, there are emotional 
scences, laying down of the law or the wood- 
shed treatment. And often parents of teen- 
agers “ground” their children, by canceling 
their car privileges. 

HELPFUL OR HIGHHANDED? 


Some parents take a dim view of the whole 
procedure. They deplore the fact that each 
letter is accompanied by a questionnaire, 
asking, among other things, “What is your 
attitude?” (toward the letters) and whether 
the teenager “admits to participation.” 

And parents who do not return the ques- 
tionnaire receive another, sterner letter. 
They are asked why they did not return 
the questionnaire and even asked for the 
name of anyone who advised them not to 
reply. 

Even more important, parents say, is the 
fact that the letter becomes part of a police 
file—albeit a confidential one, available oniy 
to the courts. Since no legal wrong has 
been committed, some parents consider this 
procedure highhanded and possibly even 
illegal. State police counter by saying that 
the file is destroyed when the youngster 
reaches 18. 

But parents interviewed by Parade over- 
whelmingly approved the idea. “It closes 3 
big gap created by the automobile between 
us and our children,” one can said, Maybe 
the police shouldn't be doing it—but wh? 
else could?” 

Some teenagers said they were in favor of 
police viglance; others gave approval grudg- 
ingly. But one summed up the minority 
feeling: “If we violate no law, what business 
is it of anyone's?” 
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Colonel Ferguson says he only wants to do 
a good job,” and likens the police-to-parents 
letters to the old cop-on-the-block. “If he 
Saw a boy heading for trouble,“ Colonel 
Ferguson says, he'd knock on the door and 
tell his dad. Most parents still want that 
friendly tip so they can help their kids 
but today what boy is on the block? He 
may be 100 miles away, with new people you 
don’t know and in new situations you can’t 
conceive of. How can you help him? 

The State police superintendent is first 
to admit that the program needs polishing. 
Already police have agreed to drop the line, 
‘Reference: Helen Jones, W/F, 17,” which 
sounds like something from a criminal 
record. And they may soften some of the 
formality, cut down on advice, and try to be 
a little less icy. 

Should your town adopt a police-to- 
Parents program? The way to find out is 
to talk it over with your police chief, your 
Judges, your school authorities. You might 
hold a forum on the subject at your PTA. 
Or send a delegation here to see the Delaware 
Program in action, Colonel Ferguson will be 
Blad to explain it. 

Before you decide to set up such a pro- 
gram, Colonel Ferguson says, consult your 
2 „too, and get their thinking. 
They're the ones most closely involved,” the 
Police superintendent says. Police-to- 
Parents is for them. It's their future that is 
at stake.” 


Courage Needed in Geneva 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


i Mr. DEROUNTAN. Mr. Speaker, the 

Ollowing article by Crosby S. Noyes, in 

yesterday’s Washington Evening Star 

indicates how much better off the free 

ma would have been had President 
ennedy put into practice some of the 

principles in his book, “Profiles in 

Courage.” 

WATCHING -THE WORLO—GENEVA PARLEY A 

TRAP FOR THE WEST 

(By Crosby 5. Noyes, foreign correspondent 

8 of the Star) 

ENEVA.—The way things are go! in the 
8 on Laos, some 3 are 
eng to wonder neryously if they will 
ASS see their homes and loved ones again. 
or bicep in fact, thatthe representatives 
2 the 14 nations here could between them 
One this conference going indefinitely with- 
h coming any closer to an agreement which 

as any practical meaning at all. 
xs What is more likely, perhaps, is that the 
eee will fritter along until there is 

othing left to negotiate about. The de- 
velopments in Laos since the conference be- 
aah suggest strongly that the West has been 
‘ae into a trap here in Geneva and that 

Communist strategy is simply to paralyze 
any Western action while the takeover of 
Laos is completed. 

Quite evidently the first condition for the 
conference laid down by the allies has not 
— met. From a variety of sources it is 
— admitted that there is no effective cease 
55 in Laos. On the contrary, the fighting 

increasing throughout the country. 
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While the neutral truce commission sits on 
its hands in Vientiane and complains that 
it is “powerless” even to investigate the re- 
ports of violations. 

From the beginning the only real hope 
that existed for getting a government in 
Laos that might decently pass as “neutral” 
lay with the Lao themselves, If the three 
princes representing the royal Lao Govern- 
ment, the Communist Pathet Lao and 
the neutralist “Premier” Souvanna Phouma 
had been able to agree on some kind of 
formula for a coalition government some 
agreement might have been possible here. 

LITTLE HOPE OF ACCORD 


As things stand today, however, the 
chances of such an agreement seem very 
small, indeed, Even Cambodia's Prince No- 
rodom Sihanouk, the ardent neutralist who 
dreamed up this meeting in the first place, 
now admits failure. The only reason he is 
staying on in Geneva, he says, is to give the 
conference a decent burial. 

Without an effective cease fire and 
without an agreement between the Lao 
leaders there is, in fact, very little the 14 
nations here can do about the situation. It 
would be possible, perhaps, to draft 
pompous statements about Laos! neutral 
status along the lines suggested by the 
French and get it ratified by everyone con- 
cerned. But no one could possibly deceive 
himself about the value of such a declara- 
tion as long as the fighting continues, and 
an agreement on effective control machinery 
cannot be reached. 

On this last question a good many hopeful 
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Congress Abdicates 
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or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long been an advocate of the necessity of 
having a severe reappraisal made of the 
trade policies of our Nation. Numerous 
times I have made statements with re- 
spect to our trade posture in the fields 
of, but not limited to, glass, ceramics, 
ceramic floor and wall tile, and coal and 
oil, citing the adverse effect upon these 
industries and their workers that these 
trade policies have had. 

Recently I testified before the U.S. 
Tariff Commission in the peril point in- 
vestigation in the case of window glass 
and ceramic floor and wall tile. In each 
instance, I strongly urged the Commis- 
sion to grant some relief. Iam happy to 
say in both instances, the U.S. Tariff 
Commission made a recommendation to 
the President that relief be granted. 

I have written a strong letter to the 
President requesting that he place the 
recommendation of the U.S. Tariff Com- 


fllusions have been rudely shattered. Some“ mission in the flat glass case and the 


delegations, including the British, came into 
this conference believing that Russia really 
wanted a neutral Laos and would agree to a 
cease-fire commission capable of policing the 
truce. 

Trom the outset, however, Soviet Foreign 
Minister Gromyko has made it clear that he 
will agree to nothing of the sort. Indeed, 
the truce commission which he proposes 
would be even more powerless than the one 
in Vientiane today. And the hope being ex- 
pressed by some neutralist countries that he 
really doesn't mean it is not shared by the 
major powers here. 

REDS WILL DELAY ACTION 


In fact, everything that has been said by 
the Cominunists so far leads to the conclu- 
sion that they will do everything in their 
power to prevent a real cease fire in Laos. 
And since they are in a position to do this 
indefinitely, the longer the conference lasts 
the better they will like it. 

In these conditions even the last-ditch 
American hope of a kind of de facto parti- 
tion of the country also seems very unreal- 
istic. In subversive guerrilla war there are 
no clear lines drawn between areas held by 
one side or the othér. Control of any given 
area is largely a matter of which side hap- 
pens to be physically present at the moment. 
As long as the Pathet Lao can keep up the 
pressure on the local civilian population as 
they are doing today, the prospects of sur- 
vival of the Royal Lao Government will re- 
main extremely thin, 

Which brings the United States back to 
the point where it was a few months ago, 
facing a choice between military interven- 
tion or an outright Communist takeover in 
Laos. At this stage, the Geneva Conference 
hardly provides even a graceful alibi for 
inaction. And President Kennedy, who 
wants to impress Premier Khrushchev with 
American determination to hold its own 
around the world, would seem to have chosen 
a singularly dificult moment to make his 
pitch. 


ceramic tile case into immediate effect 
and urged that he make specific note 
that West Virginia's flat glass industry, 
ceramic tile industry and their respec- 
tive employees would benefit greatly if 
the President would accept the recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission in 
these instances. I can only say that I 
am hopeful that the President will act 
favorably. 

It should become all the more obvious 
to the Members of Congress that it is 
high time for us to regain control of our 
tariff policy and to shoulder ourselves 
the responsibility which is placed upon 
us by the Constitution of the United 
States. If we, as the Congress, had con- 
trol of our trade policies, which is con- 
stitutionally ours, I am sure I would not 
now be in a position of urging the Presi- 
dent of the United States to show com- 
passion for these domestic industries that 
have so long suffered. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Thomas O’Brien 
Flynn, the outstanding editor of the 
Wheeling Intelligencer, has on May 23, 
1961, written an article in this field, en- 
titled “Abdication.” I ask unanimous 
consent to include this editorial with my 
remarks and I respectfully urge the 
Members of the House to give it very 
careful consideration: 

{From the Wheeling Intelligence, May 23, 
1961] 
ABDICATION—HicH Time von Conocress To 

REGAIN TARIFF CONTROL WITH CHECKREIN 

ON THE PRESIDENT 


The Tarif Commission's recommendation 
that duties on certain glass imports be in- 
creased brings the whole issue of 
foreign trade policy sharply to public and 
congressional attention. * 
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The issue itself is not new. It is as old 
as national maturity, representing in its 
broadest aspect the fundamental clash be- 
tween the economic philosophies of protec- 
tion and free trade. It is pressing because 
the dollar deficit, the decline of exports, the 
rise of imports, the rapid expansion and im- 
provement of foreign industry once domi- 
nated by the United States, the flight of 
American investment capital to foreign 
lands, the yawning gulf between American 
and foreign production costs and the or- 
ganization of economic blocs in Europe sug- 
gest that there is something sorely amiss 
with our foreign trade relationship. 

The cry for relief is going up from indus- 
try all over the land, This is an old story 
with some of our enterprises such as the 
manufacture of pottery and glassware, to 
name but two of many. They have been 
asking, largely in vain, for greater protection 
from underselling imports for years, As a 
result of this denial once flourishing fac- 
tories long since have closed and others 
have been reduced to part-time operation. 
For many of these enterprises relief, even 
if it comes soon, will be too late. But there 
are new voices heard from. The coal in- 
dustry not only complains about the in- 
roads of imported residual fuel oll, but as- 
serts that the trade policies of European 
countries restrict the use of American coal, 
although it can undersell the home product. 
The textile industry has been so hard hit 
that an import quota system and subsidy re- 
lief measures are being considered by the 
President. Even the giant steel industry 
is finding foreign competition more than it 
appears capable of coping with. 

Which brings us back to the tariff. Under 
existing law the Tariff Commission is with- 
out any authoritative control over rates. 
All it can do is recommend. The President 
exercises control, Time after time since the 
so-called reciprocal trade program was 
adopted in the early days of the Roosevelt 
era, the Tariff Commission, following peti- 
tions from complaining industries and sub- 
sequent hearings, has recommended tariff 
increases. Almost invariably three Presi- 
dents—Roosevelt, Truman and Eisenhower 
either disregarded the Commission's recom- 
mendations or granted less relief than the 
Commission proposed. Mr. Kennedy's posi- 
tion has not yet been clarified. 

As a means of restoring to Congress the 
tariff control surrendered in the Trade 
Agreements Act, a bill was introduced during 
the last administration which would have 
given the Tarif Commission rather than the 
President control over tariff fluctuations 
within the statutory limits. Instead of rec- 
ommending to the President that, as in 
the present case, the duties on cylinder, 
crown, and sheet glass imports be increased 
because these now are infiicting “serious 
injury“ on the domestic glass industry, the 
Commission could have directed that this 
be done had that bill become law. 

The fustification for Tariff Commission 
control of duty revision—the bill here re- 
ferred to was successfully resisted by the 
administration and by all supporters of the 
free trade principle—is that Congress, not 
the President, should dictate trade policy, 
and that control can best be exercised under 
eee setup through a creature of Con- 


This newspaper always has subscribed to 
the simple trade doctrine of a schedule of 
import duties designed to equalize selling 
costs on the American market between do- 
mestle products and their imported counter- 
parts. If we must retain the trappings of 
trade agreements, however, the least we 
should do in the interest of industrial pro- 
tection is to give Congressmen and Sen- 
ators, who are in direct touch with condi- 
tions back home, a more direct voice in 
measuring the degree of protection. 
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The Future of American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I was 
very interested in a column written by 
James Reston of the New York Times 
for publication on May 20, in which he 
summed up his own thinking and per- 
haps that of most Americans, on the 
question of what direction the President 
and the administration are going to take 
in the days and months ahead in our 
foreign policy. 

His discussion of the current situa- 
tion is quite pertinent at this time, and 
I believe worthy of serious thought on 
the part of both the President and the 
average citizen. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article by Mr. Reston be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Orr THEY Go, TAKING THE WRONG GIANT 
STEPS 
(By James Reston) 

WaSHINGTON.—For the moment everybody 
in Washington seems to be rushing off in all 
directions doing precisely what they orig- 
inally said they wouldn't do, 

The President, who said he was determined 
to decide what he wanted to negotiate before 
he went on the summit circuit, is now nego- 
tiating with the great men before deciding 
what he wants to negotiate. 

The Vice President, who is an expert on 
domestic policy, is running all over south- 
east Asia negotiating forelgn policy and 
making promises which Kennedy is probably 
not going to be able to keep. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk, who came 
to Washington 3 months ago determined to 
stay home and run the State Department 
and be the principal adviser to the President 
on foreign policy, is now doing neither, 

And even the Washington Senators, who 
were supposed to lose to everybody, have won 
five in a row, including two from the 
Yankees. 

In due course, all this will settle down; 
the Senators will descend into the cellar 
where they belong, and the natural intelli- 
gence of the Government will assert itself. 
But for the time everybody is restless and 
even a little quarrelsome. 

President Kennedy apparently realizes this, 
and is finally planning to go to the country 
in an attempt to give a sense of direction 
and priority to his programs. This will be 
done before he goes to Paris at the end of 
the month to see President de Gaulle, and 
what he decides between now and then will 
therefore be of considerable importance. 

His letter to Alicia Patterson, editor and 
publisher of Newsday, illustrates the prob- 
lem. “Each time we make any move or 
commitment in foreign affairs,” he said in 
that letter, “I am in need of the support of 
the American people, their understanding, 
their patience, their willingness to endure 
setbacks and risks and hardships in order 
that this country can regain leadership and 
initiative.” 

As a generalization, this is all right. But 
while there is quite a lot of patience in the 
country, there is very little understanding 
because on the major question of the Na- 
tion's strategy in the cold war, it Is not 
clear what the President is asking. 
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He is asking for support but not telling 
what the country is e to support. Is 
it being asked to block every move of the 
Communists into every area right up against 
and close to the Communist borders? In 
Laos, in the rest of southeast Asia, and in 
Iran? Or is it being asked to reconsider 
the assumptions of the past and defend areas 
that are more defensible? 

Nobody knows the answer to these funda- 
mental questions. Vice President Johnson 
has been scattering promises generously in 
Vietnam, the Philippines, and Formosa, but 
every time he makes another pronounce- 
ment, many of his associates in the Govern- 
ment wince, not because they all disagree 
with the policy of defending southeast Asia, 
but because they know that no careful de- 
cision has been made here about what can 
and should be done about the defense of 
these areas close to the Communist borders. 

This uncertainty at the top of the Gov- 
ernment is now being reflected in the criti- 
cism of the press. Because it is widely 
known or believed here that the adminis- 
tration has not decided on its strategy of 
what can and what cannot be defended, the 
press is engaged in a kind of campaign to 
Lied the Government to do this or do 
that. 

Henry Luce is publicizing the hard line 
and glorifying intervention as a noble prin- 
ciple. Walter Lippmann is arguing for a re- 
appraisal of past commitments and for de- 
tachment from what he regards as untenable 
entanglements. 

Elsewhere, the old cliches and fighting 
words of past debates are beginning to ap- 
pear. Thus those who do not think it wise 
to try to defend everything everywhere are 
being labeled as ap and isolationists 
and , while on the other side, those 
who want to be bold are being condemned as 
warmongers. 

Obviously, there is very little future in 
such a dialogue. Everybody agrees here on 
one thing: That the present trend of policy 
has to be changed. They all agree, too, that 
any policy involves serious risks, and they 
are all waiting to see what lead the President 
will give to cut through the current fog and 
confusion. 

The trouble is that the Government has 
been speaking before deciding, and promis- 
ing more than they have to give, and act- 
ing without a set of priorities. The next 2 
weeks will provide an opportunity to correct 
this. And what the President decides will 
be important, for nothing is more dangerous 
in the alliance at the moment than an ill- 
considered conference with de Gaulle, and 
nothing worse in the cold war than an ill- 
prepared talk with Khrushchev. 


— . — 
Authorizing Appropriations to the Na- 


tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration 


SPEECH 
_ HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6874) to author 
ize appropriations to the National Aeronau- 
ties and Space Administration for m 
and expenses, research and development, 
construction of facilities, and for otb 
purposes. 
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Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The question comes up specifically, 
were there any delays in the NASA pro- 
grams because of labor trouble, and the 
answer to that is no, there were not. 
Mr. Webb stated as of today in a writ- 
ten message both to the chairman and 
myself as follows: 

The above cases represent the only labor 
Situations in which NASA has been pre- 
sented with serlous threats to its national 
Program. These did not cause any slippage 
or postponements in the NASA Canaveral 

ter program, The Saturn launch pro- 
gram, for example, is on schedule and, as 

cated earlier, the Mercury man-in-space 
shots were not delayed by labor troubles. 


Under those circumstances you would 
Say, How much trouble has there been 
various instances? The answer to 
‘that by Mr. Webb, Director of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, is this: 
5 Sao as is inevitable in new programs 
th as those involved in the space effort, 
ere have been other work stoppages and 
d erstandings, these have been of short 
Rinna tie day or so—and we have been 
© to dispose of them quickly and fairly. 


* House should remember this is 
€ civilian space program and that 
2 ot our programs of research and 
evelopment are in various agencies and 
th us other than under the Air Force, 
€ Army, or the Navy. For example, on 
pase 8 of the report you will find where 
pres chief work is done on research and 
Waslopment: NASA Headquarters in 
8 ashington; Langley Center; Ames 
enter: Lewis Center; Flight Center; 
Center; Wallops Station; 
NASA Cehter; western office; AEC- 
cies: Nuclear Office; Life Science Fa- 
ty; and Space Task Group. 
plats is the space program, and it is a 
oe to report to you that it is mov- 
& on schedule for civilian purposes. 


“A Message From Garcia” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, since he 
a office in 1957, President Carlos P. 
en of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines has worked to develop an inde- 
pendent foreign policy which would best 
erve the interests of his country at the 
crossroads of the Far East. i 
2 this, President Garcia has sought 
develop closer relations with his Asian 
bor without in any way weaken- 
15 traditional Filipino friendship for 
‘he United States as his country’s 
closest ally and friend.” He has also 
guided Philippine policy along lines that 
Would make his country serve as a mag- 
net for drawing together the non-Com- 
munist nations of Asia and enhance the 
cause of economic development in his 
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homeland and among the other Asian 
countries. 

Since communism first appeared on 
the mainland of Asia, Filipino leaders 
have recognized it as a deadly enemy and 
President Garcia has repeatedly warned 
against its relentless drive for world 
domination. 

I am happy to be able to quote a re- 
cent address by President Garcia as 
part of these remarks: 


AN ADDRESS BY CARLOS P. GARCIA, PRESIDENT 
OF THE PHILIPPINES, BEFORE THE MANILA 
OvERSEA Press CLUB, FEBRUARY 23, 1961 
A little over 2 years ago, I broached the 

idea of bringing about in this region (South- 

east Asia) an association of states which, 
mostly in the cultural and economic sec- 
tors, might-explore common areas of interest, 
common problems and perhaps avenues of 
cooperative action for a common good. 

Shortly afterward we had the pleasure of 

welcoming among us the Premier of Malaya, 

Tengku Abdul Rahman, who likewise saw 

merit in the concept and became one of its 

most vigorous advocates. 

This month a beginning was made, a 
limited one to be sure, but one holding great 
promise. In the agreement between the 
Governments of Thailand, Malaya, and the 
Philippines to confer on the mechanics of 
such regional association is the beginning 
of the kind of understanding and coopera- 
tion so essential to the free world in this 
time of trial. 

Before discussing this development more 
fully, however, it might be useful to sketch 
briefly the background against which ele- 
ments of our foreign policy should be viewed. 

First let us examine the current interna- 
tional situation and the nature of the ten- 
sions which constitute the crises of our day. 

A great scholar and observer of world 
affairs makes the significant observation that 
it is inaccurate to speak of the conflict be- 
tween the free world and communism as a 
contest of two similar power blocs. He 
points out that whereas the Communist 
bloc is a monolithic organism held together 
by violence and intimidation, such as the 
Russian tanks in Hungary, the free world 
bloc is a voluntary association impelled to- 
ward pooling its resources in the interests 
of collective security only by the threaten- 
ing pressures of the Communist bloc itself. 
I think it is also useful to define more 
sharply the nature of the conflict. 

It is a matter of Communist doctrine for 
all to read that the Communist revolution 
will not, indeed cannot, stop short of an 
all-Communist world. No Communist of 
any stature has as yet repudiated this basic 
doctrine of international communism. In 
fact, careful study of their most recent lit- 
erature establishes conclusively that even 
the concept of peaceful coexistence is seen 
by top Communists as a temporary lull in 
armed hostilities during which they may 
consolidate their gains and prepare for the 
next violent phase of Communist expansion. 
The present world crisis therefore derives 
from the Communist Party’s continuing at- 
tack, by whatever means possible, on all 
non-Communist countries, since the con- 
tinued existence of free societies, of free 
men, cannot be tolerated within the concept 
of an all-Communist world, Thug, unless 
we consider surrender to intimidation, the 
initiative for ending the cold war and avert- 
ing a hot war rests with the Communists— 
and only the Communists. 

I think it is also high time that we de- 
molish the distortion heard from some 
quarters that small nations committed to 
the free world bloc are merely pawns fight- 
ing the war. of the United States in a big 
power contest with the Soviet Union. 

The question has been asked in some 
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quarters, for example, why the Philippines, 
a small nation, has chosen to take an active 
part in this decisive world struggle, Our 
reasons in terms of political and religious 
belief, of morality and justice, already have 
been adequately stated. For the benefit of 
those who claim to be practical realists, 
however, I think it might be wise to add 
this further “practical and realistic” reason. 
The free world is fighting for a world com- 
munity ruled by law, the Communists for 
a rule imposed by force. As one of the 
small nations, a world of laws is our sole 
hope.of stature and dignity, Under a world 
rule of force we can expect nothing better 
than national extinction and racial absorp- 
tion. 

There is little need to labor the obvious 
as to why we accept American leadership in 
this struggle. The American record for 
supporting freedom for all peoples is ample 
endorsement of their motivation and in- 
tent, In material resource and tenacity no 
other nation or combination of nations can 
claim the contribution already made to the 
fight, or match the strength and potential 
of America to sustain it. (In this connec- 
tion, it is Interesting to note that while 
some commentators go so far as to claim 
Soviet superiority over the United States, 
Mr. Khrushchev himself promises his people 
only that they will catch up with the United 
States in 7 to 10 years.) 

To summarize up to this point, we may 
say that until the Communist bloc decides 
to abandon the world revolution, interna- 
tional tensions and conflict, regardless of 
temporary lulls of peaceful coexistence or 
peaceful competition, will continue, Fur- 
ther, by the Communist’s own doctrine, 
every free society, committed or otherwise, 
will continue to be a target of whatever 
weapon is considered appropriate, whether 
armed aggression, assistance to internal re- 
bellion, economic sabotage, or any of the 
many forms of subyersion. It may also be 
assumed that America will continue to ex- 
ercise the leadership and shoulder the major 
material burden of free world defense, while 
her allies gain the strength necessary to tip 
the balance so decisively that the Commu- 
nists will be discouraged from further pur- 
suing their aggressive expansion. 

This brings us to the question of what 
may now be forecast as to the American 
posture of free world leadership under a 
new administration. 

From President Kennedy's pronounce- 
ments to date, from those of his major ap- 
pointees, and from the writings of those 
known to influence the thinking of the new 
administration, it is possible to derive at 
least a preliminary assessment. It now ap- 
pears likely that there will be no alteration 
of basic policy and fundamental objectives. 
In executing policy and pursuing these ob- 
jectives, however, it may be expected that 
full advantage will be taken of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by change to secure a 
broader area of tactical maneuver, greater 
flexibility and variety in the instruments of 
policy brought to bear. Aithough for years 
the United States, almost alone, has carried 
the burden of military and economic assist- 
ance to the recovering and developing na- 
tions of the free world, and today is suffering 
in some measure from the economic con- 
sequences; It appears likely that neither of 
these programs will be abandoned or dras- 
tically reduced. There appears to be some 
inclination to lean more toward accelera- 
tion of economic growth, and it is pre- 
dictable that because of economic 
both military and economic foreign aid pro- 
grams will be more sharply scrutinized and 
more carefully weighed, so that each dollar 
of investment in free world strength 
delivers its maximum yield. 

In his inaugural address, President Ken- 
nedy said: “My fellow citizens of the 
world: Ask not what America will do for 
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you, but what together we can do for the 
freedom of man.” 

What can we do together for the freedom 
of man? What can a small nation such as 
ours do now? 

It seems immediately obvious that maxi- 
mum acceleration of economic growth and 
technical development serve not only the 
individual national interest, but also the 
objective of strengthening the free world 
alliance. It is toward this end that we 
are taking steps toward stimulating both 
foreign and domestic private investment, 
expanding and diversifying our pattern of 
trade and commerce, and developing new 
credit lines with appropriate nations of the 
free world. 

Another contribution we can make to the 
free world effort, one wholly compatible 
with the national interest and aspiration, is 
in the political sector—not alone in terms of 
Maintaining our own domestic stability but 
even more in terms of the posture and ini- 
tiative we take in our regional and global 
international relationships. For example, 
the consultative conference held recently in 
Manila, I believe, established firmly for the 
information of all concerned the fact that 
the peoples and governments of this region 
see the situation in Laos not as a big power 
contest but as a serious threat to their own 
peace and security and a manifestation of 
renewed Communist expansionism. 

Aside from the special and significant fea- 
tures of the free world bloc already men- 
tioned, it should not be forgotten-that the 
free world, precisely defined, includes the 
so-called uncommitted nations which never- 
theless are as dedicated to the preservation 
of their own free societies and individual 
freedom as ours. With these nations, while 
we may differ on the measures taken to in- 
sure national integrity, we have much in 
common in terms of other problems and 
aspirations wherein mutual understanding 
and cooperation can be mutually beneficial. 

For the most part, these common problems 
are characteristic of the developing new na- 
tions: security against external aggressions, 
internal defense and protection of free in- 
stitutions, and the acceleration of economic 
growth and technological development. It 
is no coincidence certainly that each of these 
areas is today included in the broadened 
front of Communist attack. As the arms 
race reaches a point of stalemate, the polit- 
ical and economic sectors grow in impor- 
tance, and whatever can be done to increase 
the strength of these sectors in every free 
nation, regardless of military commitment, 
is a net gain in terms of free world security. 

This has been the underlying purpose of 
our determination to broaden the base of 
our relationship, first with neighboring free 
societies and later with those geographically 
more remote. It would be utopian to think 
that in the free association I have described 
there could be complete agreement in all 
matters, but it is a characteristic of a demo- 
cratic community such as the free world 
comprises that the individual and the com- 
munity may seek benefits wherever agree- 
ment and cooperation can be achieved. 

While on the subject of the small nation— 
committed, uncommitted or neutral—we 
might stop to consider a particular phenom- 
enon, of our times—a phenomenon, inciden- 
tally, which underscores my earlier emphasis 
on the fact that it is the small nation that 
has the greatest stake in realizing a world 
community accepting the rule of law. 

Recently the General Assembly of the 
United Nations has been augmented by the 
admission of many new small nations. Small 
though each may be in resource and limited 
in experience, each enjoys numerical equality 
with the oldest and largest in that assembly 
of nations. The magnitude of the influence 
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these nations acting in concert can wield has 
been demonstrated and commented upon. 
Some view the phenomenon with elation, 
others with concern. We of the Philippines, 
ourselves a small nation, experience both 
reactions. We are elated to have this con- 
firmation of our most fundamental foreign 
‘policy outlook, but we are concerned that 
this power of small states, unique in man- 
kind's history, not be lost or destroyed by 
abuse. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that 
the power exists only by virtue of the organ- 
ization in which It is exercised, the United 
Nations. This organization itself will exist 
only so long as it honestly and impartially 
reflects the intent of its charter, only so long 
as each member feels that its decisions and 
judgments are the result of sober and honest 
deliberation. The intrusion of petty or 
sordid motives, of ancient grudges or racial 
bias, could bring about the destruction of 
what the world has so painfully tried to re- 
store since the tragic collapse of the League 
of Nations. 

Before concluding. there is one other aspect 
of this administration's foreign policy I 
should like to clarify. Our determination to 
withhold recognition from nations of the 
Communist bloc has been questioned as be- 
ing more rigid than that of the United States. 
“More popish than the Pope —is one of the 
flippant criticisms. 

In the first place it should be pointed out 
that the free world alliance by its very na- 
ture does not impose rigid conformity of 
policy upon each of its members. For its 
own reasons, the United States recognizes 
the Soviet Union and sits with its represent- 
atives in the United Nations. We have avoid- 
ed such diplomatic relations without im- 
pairing our U.N. participation. Should Red 
China shoot its way into the United Nations, 
or even negotiate formal relations with the 
United States, we see no reason why either 
development need influence our own policy, 
which is based upon considerations of prac- 
tical self-interest. In terms of trade, we cer- 
tainly have not so thoroughly exhausted the 
markets of the free world as to turn in des- 
peration to those of the Communist bloc. 
As for diplomatic convenience, we ask 
“Whose?” All too vivid is the experience of 
many of our neighbors, warning us of the 
tremendous burden that would be placed 
upon our security services should we permit 
an influx of hordes of spies, propagandists, 
and professional saboteurs, working from the 
protection of a diplomatic sanctuary in our 
very midst. 

This then, in summary, is our position. 
The clash between world communism and 
free societies is not of our choosing and not 
subject to our evasion. We believe that the 
only way to avert war, or win it if it is forced 
upon us, is by a pooling of all free world 
strength in every sector, that weakness or 
disunity can serve only to invite aggression 
or piecemeal capture. For ourselves we 
choose active participation. In the case of 
those of our free world neighbors and friends 
who choose otherwise we are prepared to 
respect their freedom of choice, developing 
our relations with them in any or all of the 
other constructive categories of democratic 
activity mutually acceptable. 

Contrary to Marxist dogma, we hold that 
tyranny—not the free society—carries within 
it the seeds of its own destruction. We be- 
lieve, too, that the urge toward freedom is 
one of the strongest instincts, a divine en- 
dowment of all living things—including the 
people of Russia and Communist China. 
Therefore, the longer the free world can 
maintain and widen the margin of deter- 
ence, the closer we come to peace with jus- 
tice and freedom for all mankind, 
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National Highway Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, National 
Highway Week, officially proclaimed by 
President Kennedy for this week, May 
21-27, reminds all of us that we are in- 
deed a highway nation. 

Because nearly every family owns an 
automobile, our lives certainly revolve 
around and are dependent upon its use. 
Through a highly organized network 
of highways, our goods move from farm 
to market, from factory to store, from 
dairy to doorstep. Wheels carry us to 
work, worship and play. They carry our 
children to school. 

But wheels must have strips of pave- 
ment to roll over. Highways must be 
economical, fast, safe and efficient as 
are the high-powered vehicles which roll 
over them hour after hour, day after 
day, year after year. 

We do not now have that kind of 
highway, except in fragmentary seg- 
ments, such as the short completed 
sections of the National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways. 

National Highway Week calls our at- 
tention to the fact that too many of our 
present highways are obsolete, danger- 
ous and choked with traffic. And, as 
traffic increases with 114 million ve- 
hicles driving 1.2 trillion miles per year 
by 1976, existing roads become increas- 
ingly so. 7 

To improve our highways to a state of 
adequacy—not only to meet the needs 
of today but to carry the tremendously 
increased traffic loads of tomorrow—re- 
quires completion of the expanded high- 
way program on schedule. 

National Highway Week is a fitting 
time to bear in mind that better high- 
Ways save lives, save time and save 
money. i, 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include a copy of President Ken- 
nedy’s National Highway Week procla- 
mation: 

Tue Warre Houser, May 1, 1961. 
NATIONAL HicHway WEEK, 1961—A PROCLA” 

MATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES oF AMERICA 

Whereas an adequate highway network 15 
indispensable to traffic safety, to the growth 
of ORE economy and to the national defense; 
an 

Whereas some 40,000 of our citizens are 
killed and 1,400,000 are injured every year In 
highway accidents; and 

Whereas the orderly advancement of our 
expanded Federal-State highway program 
promises a sharp reduction in our annual 
waste of human and economic resources due 
to outmoded highways; and 

Whereas the public should be reminded of 
the importance of completing the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways 
on schedule in 1972: Now, therefore, I, John 
F. Kennedy, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby proclaim the week 
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May 21-27, 1961, as National Highway Week 
in recognition of the vital role of highway 
transportation in our way of life. 

I also urge the Governors of the States 
to issue similar proclamations and ask the 
appropriate officials of the Federal and State 
Governments, public and private organiza- 
tions, and the general public to join in ob- 
Servance of this significant occasion. 

g this period I encourage all Ameri- 
cans to judge the value of highway trans- 
portation to their own activities and to our 
national welfare. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 
29th day of April in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and -one, and of the 
independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the one hundred and elghty-fifth. 

By the President: s 

Joun F. KENNEDY, 
Dran RUSK, 
Secretar) of State. 


7 Memorial Day, 1961 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


oe LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
Menden my remarks in the Recorp, I 
lude the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the National Tribune, Stars 
and Stripes: 
MEMORIAL Day, 1961 
i On Tuesday of next week, May 30, Ameri- 
ans all over the Nation will commemorate 
to 8 Day. Tribute will be paid not only 
bake ose heroes who died to defend and pre- 
fon € the Nation, but also to those living who 
ki ut for the ideals and principles that have 
ade this Nation great. 
ae idea of honoring our Nations defen- 
Jahn re first given birth in 1868 when Gen. 
oe tr Logan, then commander in chief 
pei Grand Army of the Republic, called 
ike ae members of his organization to 
— rs ute on May 30 of that year to those 
he 5 58 fallen in their heroic defense of 
the on. This tradition has carried on to 
Day Tooni day but unfortunately Memorial 
aed ormerly known as Decoration Day, does 
mA ave to our younger generation the sig- 
e that it carried In previous years. 
W we ere prone to forget that as 
ea oe we should pause to reflect and 
— math oe to those gallant men and women 
be Soe offered their Lives in defense of 
ee Too often, perhaps to ease our 
e ences, we feel that ceremonies of this 
— ption are better cared for by patriotic 
spennitations and veteran groups, but it 
thee be pointed out that observances of 
8 are everybody's business, a 
2 „ not to be delegated 
kee can be no denying that our citizens 
5 de become complacent in their expressions 
Patriotism, There have been those among 
Us who have been cynically critical of our 
American system of government. 
We realize that perhaps our 
system is not 
ie is but by and large it is the one form 
8 government in the universe that offers 
a oe freedoms to the individual citizen than 
ny other. It has given us the highest 
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standard of living in the world but there 
has been a relaxation of the burning patri- 
otism which marked the efforts and exploits 
of our forefathers. We need again to re- 
dedicate ourselves to the glory and privilege 
that is ours, to remember the heritage which 
has been handed down to us. x 

So, on Memorial Day let us pause and give 
sober thought to the sacrifices that have 
been made by so many in order that we 
can enjoy those priceless benefits and rights 
of which we are today. 

The opportunity to pay tribute to our 
honored dead should be a cherished privilege. 
Let us make use of it. 


The Emergency Feed Grain Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp I should like to include a 
press release from the Department of 
Agriculture which spells out the great 
success of the emergency feed grain pro- 
gram which passed this Congress earlier 


this year: 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, May 24, 1962. 


SECRETARY Freeman Says FEED GRAIN SIGN- 
f up Is “Over THE TOP” 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man sald today the emergency feed grain 
program is over the top. 

“The goal the administration sought— 
which is to adjust production of feed grains 
by converting 20 percent of the acreage into 
sound, soll conserving practices—now has 
been reached,” the Secretary said. 

“As of last Friday, 20.6 million acres of 
corn and feed grain land has been signed up 
by almost a million farmers for soil conserv- 
ing use, and the program still has nearly 2 
weeks to go before it closes. a 

“I am pleased that the farmers have re- 
sponded to the program in such a positive 
manner. 

“Its heartening to me that the first piece 
of major legislation proposed by this ad- 
ministration, enacted by the Congress and 
put into immediate operation by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has reached its goal 
in less than 5 months. 

“This response is an expression of confi- 
dence in the action of the Congress in pas- 
sage of the emergency legislation, and it 
fulfills the faith which this administration 
and the Congress placed in the farmer. 

“I believe the signup, in spite of the late 
start, clearly indicates the support of pro- 
ducers for farm programs which call for 
farmer participation in the development of 
procedures by which they can cooperate to- 
gether in the management of the agricul- 
tural enterprise. 

“The omnibus farm bill provides farmers 
with such a means, and I believe the inter- 
est shown by farmers in the feed grain 
program is a measure of their interest in 
the farm legislation which the Congress is 
now considering.” 

The emergency feed grain program, now 
in its sixth week of operation, will continue 
through to the end of May. Weekly reports 
will be made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture as of May 26 and June 2. 
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The fifth weekly report on signup under 
the program shows 20,664,607 acres signed 
to be diverted from corn and grain sorghum 
plantings on 920,529 farms this year. This 
is slightly more than 20 percent of the U.S. 
total 1959-60 average corn and grain sorghum 
plantings of about 102.3 million acres. 

Today's report shows an increase of 4,010,- 
551 acres from the 16,654,056 acres diverted 
under the program as reported last week. 

The fifth report shows that 16,775,351 
acres of corn have been signed up from 
the 41,083,532 acres of corn base. This is 
slightly more than 20 percent of 1959-60 
average U.S. plantings of 83,648,000 acres. 
On farms signed up, the total diversion con- 
tinues to stay at 41 percent of the base 
acreage for these farms. To date, almost 
50 percent of the average US. plantings is 
on farms signed up under the program. 

Grain sorghum diversion is now at 3,889,- 
256 acres, which is almost 21 percent of U.S. 
total sorghum plantings of 18,674,989 acres 
for grain. The grain sorghum base of 
9,246,632 agres on farms signed is almost 
50 percent of the national plantings. The 
3.9 million acres is more than 42 percent of 
the grain sorghum acreage on signed farms. 

For all farms signed, possible advance pay- 
ments under provisions permitting about 
half of the payments to be made this spring 
come to about $270,663,611. While the po- 
tential total payments under the program are 
not being determined for these Initial re- 
ports, Department officials estimate that total 
payments will probably be more than double 
the value of the advance payments. 

The 1961 feed grain program provides pay- 
ments to farmers in the form of certificates 
for diverting corn and grain sorghum acreage 
to conserving uses. Producers may receive 
grain or the cash equivalent of grain for 
their certificates. Diversion of corn and 
grain sorghum acreage from production this 
year is expected to achieve a better balance 
between production and utilization of these 
grains. Payments to producers will main- 
tain their income this year. 

The report shows that certificates cover- 
ing about $161.4 million worth of grain had 
been issued to farmers under advance pay- 
ment provisions, Of the $161.4 million worth 
of certificates Issued through May 19, farmers 
had received about $135.7 million in cashable 
sight drafts from county agricultural stabili- 
zation and conservation (ASC) offices. In 
these instances, as provided under the pro- 
gram the Commodity Credit Corporation pays 
farmers in cashable sight drafts and then 
later acts as their agent in marketing the 
quantity of grain covered under the cer- 
tificates. 

Through May 19, farmers had used $131,915 
worth of certificates to purchase from CCO 
126,630 bushels of corn from quantities that 
had been under price-support loan. In ad- 
dition, farmers had purchased 54,437 bushels 
of CCC-owned corn with $57,184 worth of cer- 
tificates and 2,670 bushels of CCC-owned 
barley with $1,922 worth of certificates. 

The following tables show sign-up figures 
by States, The first table shows combined 
figures for corn and grain sorghum. It shows 
the number of farms with base acreage, num- 
ber of farms signed up, the total acreage to 
be diverted, the advance payments that can 
be pald this spring, the value of certificates 
issued, and the value of certificates cashed. 

The second table shows figures separately 
for corn and grain sorghum. It shows the 
average of 1959-60 planted acreages for corn. 
For grain sorghum, the preliminary total base 
acreages are shown. This table also shows 
the base acreages on farms signed up and 
the acreage diverted on signed farms. 
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1 Planted for all purposes as published in the AMS 1980 annual summary, 
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Udall’s Park Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, a 
recent editorial in the Des Moines 
sows? Register, entitled Udall's Park 

rogram,” calls attention to a vital need 
in the United States today. I agree with 
the editorial, especially in the recom- 
mendation that more parks be developed 
and that means be explored to finance 
925 development outside of tax revenue. 
the plan which would let the users of 

e parks pay the freight certainly 
Would be in keeping with a principle 
Toen most people in this country ac- 


= have not always been in agreement 
tion the programs of this administra- 

but I cite this editorial and my ap- 
Proval of it as evidence that I will sup- 
ay} the administration when I think it 
z ght and oppose it when I think it is 


The editorial follows: 
UDALL’S Park ProcraM 

n 77 of Interior Udall's statement that 
ii 2 an urgent need for the expansion 
ence provement of national park facilities 
dere Open to serious challenge. The rapidly 

“sing use being made of these areas 
= aie S with the Nation's growth in 
of it, on, provide clear evidence in support 


shoyt space of 5 years during 
art. decade. As the Interstate Highway 
time ov ears completion, cutting down travel 

the er long distances, the rate of increase 
to rise use of national parks will continue 


8 30 major parks account for most of 
Sure. on incrense in public use. The pres- 
the more scenic areas, such as Yel- 


lows 
to 3 Glacier, and Zion, will continue 
that Ru greatest. But there are others 


th 
eee Secretary Udall was correct 
ire the need for continued ex- 
tary poblem, as always, is money. Secre- 
le ae — apparently feels that Congress 
barks in clined to provide more money for 
10 the regular appropriation bills, He 
ook ee for other sources of funds. 
s tentative suggestions are special 
prevails soft drinks, higher fees for park 
aan and levies on manufacturers who 
latter ce articles used by park visitors, The 
tralles we presume, would include tents, 
like rs. comp stoves, sleeping bags and the 


8 taxes that are earmarked for a 
Partme t purpose are attractive to the de- 
* reas that get the money because Con- 
fam: the eas likely to take it away once the 
peo 5 been authorized. Earmarked taxes, 
tion oe have a tendency to remove a por- 
Sian or the Government tax income from 
8 Petition with other Government pro- 
3 and needs when Congress and the tax- 
rene try to form judgments as to what is 

Ost essential and how much the Nation 
can afford to spend. 
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Great as is the need for expanding recrea- 
tion facilities, the expenditures should still 
be put to the test of competition with 
other needs. The earmarking of taxes for 
parks is not wise. 

Secretary Udall should be able to increase 
park revenues substantially by raising the 
entrance and service fees paid by park yisi- 
tors. The possibility of obtaining more 
funds. through higher lease and rental 
charges on public lands might be worth 
exploring. 

Unused recreation areas could also be 
added to the present national park facilities 
arid be preserved for future parks if Secre- 
tary Udall and the Kennedy administration 
would make a concentrated effort to get the 
wilderness bill enacted into law. The pro- 
posed wilderness project would cost very 
little money. The Government owns the 
land, Construction of highway and tourist 
facilities would be prohibited. Nature alone 
would build and preserve these natural parks. 


The Honorable Arnold Olsen, of Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


: OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, in his 
most appropriate and extraordinarily 
informative remarks on Norwegian In- 
dependence Day—May 17—the honor- 
able gentleman from Montana paid fit- 
ting tribute to the remarkable people 
of Norway. I would like to congratulate 
Representative Onsen for this splendid 
talk and take this opportunity to thank 
him for the fine things he said about 
this gallant, gifted, hard-working, stur- 
dy, and stouthearted people. The hon- 
orable Members of this House are always 
eager to hear of peoples in other lands, 
living in different climes and under dif- 
fering types of government, but I hope 
I am right in saying that we are al- 
ways delighted to hear about peoples 
whose deeds we admire, whose accom- 
plishments in many fields of human ac- 
tivity have enriched Western civilization 
in numerous ways, and whose pioneering 
experiments in democratic processes of 
communal and national life have become 
models for many other countries. 

The lot of the Norwegian people has 
been conditioned by the geography of 
their beautiful land, and by its invigor- 
ating and bracing climate. But these are 
only the physical factors, and these alone 
seldom determine and direct a people's 
destiny. In the case of these venture- 
some, pioneering, intelligent, and indom- 
itable Norwegians their individualistic 
and freedom-loving spirit, their social- 
mindedness, their constant awareness 
that public welfare and common well- 
being are for the good of all concerned, 
these supremely admirable traits have 
made them what they are. Because of 
these fine traits, and because of their 
pioneering work in scientific fields, such 
as polar explorations, in oceanography 
and seamanship, and in social-educa- 
tional endeavors, their great accomplish- 
ments bear no relation to their number 
of a mere 3 million in a world of 2,600 
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million people. Norwegians can always 
disprove the mistaken notion that big- 
ness in size and greatness in accomplish- 
ments go hand in hand. 

I can hardly improve upon what the 
honorable gentleman from Butte, Mont., 
said about Norway and the Nor- 
wegian people, and of their signal con- 
tribution especially in the field of inter- 
national civil service. Incidentally, dur- 
ing the interwar years on the world’s 
best known and most admired statesmen 
was Norway's Dr. Nansen, the foremost 
civil servant in the League of Nations, 
just as Norway’s Trygve Lie was the 
first Secretary General of the United 
Nations. In conclusion I would again 
congratulate this fine, direct descendant 
of that great and gifted people, Repre- 
sentative OLSEN of Butte, Mont. 


è To Outlaw Genocide 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, in the New 
York Times of Sunday, May 21, 1961, 
appeared a letter from Will Maslow, 
executive director of the American Jew- 
ish Congress, deploring our failure to 
join 64 ratifying nations to outlaw geno- 
cide. In view of the recent events in 
Israel the attention of the world has 
been called to the nature of such activi- 
ties, and I believe Mr. Maslow’s letter, 
which is included below, will be of in- 
terest to all Members of Congress: 

To OUTLAW GENOCDE—OUR FAILURE To JOIN 
64 RATIFYING NATIONS DEPLORED 

(The writer of the following letter is ex- 
ecutive director of the American Jewish 
Congress.) 

To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

The disclosures of the Eichmann trial haye 
again directed mankind's attention to the 
rudimentary condition of international law 
and the lack of effective International means 
for preventing and punishing even such 
crimes as mass murder. 

As Americans we must accept a special 
responsibility for this lack. Following our 
country's energetic advocacy of a Genocide 
Convention when it was first considered by 
the United Nations, today—almost 13 years 
after the unanimous adoption of the con- 
vention by the General Assembly—we have 
not yet joined the 64 nations that have rati- 
fied the agreement. 

This aloofness is incompatible with our 
country's traditional championship of in- 
ternational morality. 

President Theodore Roosevelt rebuked the 
Rumanian Government's religious massacres 
and instructed his Secretary of State to de- 
clare that “this country cannot be a silent 
party to an international wrong.” 

President Taft denounced an American 
trade agreement with the Czar because of 
pogroms against Russian Jews. President 
Wilson instructed his Ambassador in Tur- 
key to intervene on behalf of persecuted 
Armenians. President Truman gave leader- 
ship following World War IT in helping con- 
vene the historic Nuremberg Tribunal, whose 
Judgment for the first time formally made 
genocide criminally culpable. 
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COURT RULING ON TREATIES 


Repeated decisions by the U.S. Supreme 
Court make it plain that there is no merit to 
the spurious claim that such treaties as the 
Genocide Convention could possibly endanger 
constitutional rights. Ever since the deci- 
sion in Geofroy v. Riggs in 1889 it has 
been well-established that no treaty may in- 
vade or impair constitutional liberties. 

In the words of the Court, no treaty may 
“authorize what the Constitution forbids, 
or [work] a change in the character of the 
Government or in that of one of the States.” 

The Genocide Convention is today the 
most widely ratified United Nations agree- 
ment with the exception of the U.N. Charter 
itself. Among the 64 countries that have 
signed it is the Soviet Union. By contrast, 
our failure thus far to become a signatory 
to the treaty has exposed the United States 
to allegations of insincerity, has embarrassed 
our friends abroad who look to us for af- 
firmative leadership, and has seriously 

the convention's effectiveness as an 
international instrument. 

In June 1949, President Truman sub- 
mitted the Genocide Convention to the Sen- 
ate, accompanied by an enthusiastic en- 
dorsement. Shortly thereafter, Dean Rusk, 

for the Department of State, ap- 
peared before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee urging ratification of the Geno- 
cide Convention. 

On ‘April 12, 1950, following extensive pub- 
lic hearings, a subcommittee of the 
Foreign Relations Committee recommended 
ratification. Yet more than 10 years later 
the Genocide Convention, still languishes in 
committee without recommendation. 

Ratification of the Genocide Convention 
during the current session of the Senate 
would stand as a singularly appropriate and 


New York, May 16, 1961. 


Authorizing Appropriations for Aircraft, 
Missiles, and Naval Vessels 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1852) to authorize 
appropriations for aircraft, missiles, and 
naval vessels for the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment has been well debated and 
it is not my intention to prolong the 
debate except to emphasize several 
points which have previously been made. 

First, the question has been raised as 
to why these naval officers who have 
recommended a program of 45 were not 
able to convince the previous adminis- 
tration. The answer is simply because 
of the fact that the George Washington, 
our first operational Polaris submarine, 
did not go to sea until November 15. 
Second, this is the first time that the 
Congress has been able to make a deci- 
sion on this program with an opera- 
tional submarine in being, and to bene- 
fit from the information that we have 
gained from its operation. 
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Secretary Gates, in the Appropria- 
tions Committee hearings last year said 
that if the George Washington trials 
were successful he would—I quote— 
“have no hesitancy whatsoever” in ac- 
celerating the program. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a partisan 
matter, and the present occupant of the 
well of the House has never considered 
it as such. I am not attempting to saddle 
Secretary MeNamara with the decision 
of his predecessors, nor would this 
amendment so saddle him. He admits 
that he is currently studying the ulti- 
mate objectives of the Polaris program. 
This is right, this is proper. 

But if he should decide to continue 
beyond No. 29— and by his own words, 
this is a possibility—should we by the 
terms of S. 1852, build in an automatic 
and an inevitable disruption of the or- 
derly program schedule which we will 
achieve under the Kennedy acceleration 
of one submarine per month? 

We do not obligate the Secretary to 
build these submarines. We do not obli- 
gate the Appropriations Committee to 
approve their findings. We only make 
it possible. 

Remember that we have a new law. 
We have 412(b). Under the terms of 
that law we cannot, by Chairman V- 
son’s own words appearing in the hear- 
ings, authorize long leadtime items un- 
less you have the ship authorization, be- 
cause “the ship is the basis of the appro- 
priation.” z 

All we are asking for is an insurance 
policy so that if Secretary McNamara, 
in his wisdom, decides to go ahead be- 
yond No. 29, we will not force him to lose 
time which can never be regained. The 
Polaris system is our only present opera- 
tional deterrent system, with the excep- 
tion of the Atlas. Should we now when 
we have this in being, when we can keep 
it coming into our inventory, build in a 
l-year delivery gap? I say we should 
not. We do not obligate the Congress 
to vote a single dime, nor do we obligate 
the administration to ask for it, 

On that basis, Mr. Chairman, I request 
support for my amendment. 


The People Are Entitled To Know Where 
the Administration Is Going 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, before it 
is too late the American people deserve 
a straight-from-the-shoulder statement, 
without qualification, from the Presi- 
dent, setting forth the direction in which 
his administration is going. He has 
taken such a zig zag path from the 
promises of the campaign and the noble 
statements made in his inaugural ad- 
dress, that we, and the world are com- 
pletely confused. Did we or did we not 
set up the invasion attempt in Cuba? 
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Who was to blame for the fiasco? Are 
we preparing to appease the Communists 
in Asia, at Geneva, or in the forthcom- 
ing meeting with Khrushchev? The ex- 
tent of the confusion in the minds of 
Americans everywhere is shown in the 
short paragraphs taken from this week's 
edition of the U.S. News & World Re- 
port which follow: 


Fidel Castro, while turning back an in- 
vasion attempt, lost at least 2,000 troops 
killed before getting the upper hand against 
an invasion force of 1,400. The overthrow 
attempt would have succeeded if air support 
promised by United States had not been 
withdrawn near the last moment. 

At least five departments or agencies of 
the U.S. Government were in on the venture 
into Cuba, including the White House. 
Stories deliberately fed out to center blame 
on the US. Joint Chiefs of Staff were an 
effort to clear skirts in other directions. 
Military chiefs then were ordered not to 
talk. 

So-called intellectuals are urging Presi- 
dent Kennedy to seek “stabilization” in the 
world by making a deal—involving conces- 
slons—to placate or appease the Communists 
whenever they become aggressive. Military 
leaders are telling the President that this is 
a sure way to get the United States backed 
into a corner. 

Dean Rusk, Secretary of State, got no- 
where with President Kennedy with his argu- 
ment that it is unwise to meet with Khru- 
shehev without first having much prelimi- 
nary groundwork done and an assurance that 
something will come of the meeting. 


With Russia Adding to the World Oil 
Surplus U.S. Fuel Markets Must Be 
Afforded Greater Protection Against 
Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 24 the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr, Sraccers) raised a highly 
explosive question in calling attention to 
Russia’s frontal attack on the world’s 
fuel markets through price-cutting bar- 
ter, threats, and other devices. It is 4 
question with which we must come to 
grips as quickly as possible. It must 
settled at the diplomatic level, because 
the Red campaign cannot be counte 
with improved salesmanship on the part 
of the free world’s oil producers. 
amount of improved automation will do 
the job. And no matter how low com- 
petitive prices might go, the Kr 
can always underbid because in-a slave 
state any commodity can be priced ac- 
cording to the exclusive wishes of th 
tyrants at the helm. 

The statement made before the Pe, 
partment of Interior by Stephen r 
Dunn, president of the National CO% 
Association, last February and hjs ad 
dress in Chicago last week should ye 
studied carefully by every Member to 
Congress. I also call your attention . 
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two documents that have been published 
Within the past 10 days. One is Soviet 
Oil in the Cold War,” a study prepared 
by the Library of Congress at the request 
of a Senate Judiciary subcommittee. 
The other, “The Soviet 7-Year Plan, 
1959-65 for Oil,” produced by the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, contains additional in- 
formation that would serve to substan- 
tiate Mr. Dunn's warnings. 
For the past 10 years I have insisted 
that Congress reclaim some of the au- 
thority on matters of international com- 
merce that it has in the past relin- 
Quished to the Department of State- I 
i ve watched our domestic oil and coal 
Ndustries decline in structural strength 
as a Consequence of the surging tides of 
residual oll emanating in Venezuela and 
the Dutch West Indies. 
88 is no ground for controversy on 
d e necessity of maintaining strong 
8 fuel industries. Both parties 
pets taken notice of the vital role which 
è erican producers must assume in a 
t — emergency. The oil imports con- 
5 ite was established by the Re- 
ae can administration as a security 
55 asure. It has been continued by the 
RE ey administration without philo- 
ri cal revision, although the levels of 
8 have been raised so high as to 
ak gt destroy the effectiveness of the 
A program. Nevertheless, accept- 
tact of this concept—of having to pro- 
inte our domestic fuel industries in the 
81 rest of national security—at least 
ma ap a start. The White House ac- 
oar edges the importance of domestic 
pr ucers. Congress concurs in the ap- 
ee The job before us is to deter- 
h i to what extent residual oil quotas 
them to be reduced, and then reduce 
Th without equivocation. 
eines Russian oil threat may have one 
5 €some effect: of goading the U.S. 
ary e into adopting precaution- 
fuel Casures against a potentially fatal 
Bap among the free nations. If our 
ps om with non-Communist nations 
to sir have any lasting value, it is folly 
f by and watch them stake their 
8 on Russian oil. The Kremlin is 
— 7 met: loading both barrels, then giv- 
si tguns to our friends to play Rus- 
7 roulette with national security. 
5 oe permit Red oil to crowd out the 
w ucts of free nations is as suicidal 
25 to bank domestic steel mills in order 
Durchase the output of plants in the 
ema’ Basin or in Manchuria. In an 
oe A ETAGI? Khrushchey would merely 
90 er shipments stopped. When pro- 
8 oil wells in the United States, the 
RIRA East, and Venezuela are capped 
iaeoa seil Ba e ais 
confusion and à ey to complete 
rts commend to your consideration this 
75 ation from Soviet Oil in the Cold 
ar.“ which has been printed for the 
aa of the Senate Committee on the 
udiciary: 
In the course of the year 1960; Soviet pro- 
duction actually KODESA that of 3 
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and made further inroads on the more slow- 
ly growing rate of oll production in the 
United States. 


Here is another excerpt: 

The dependence of any member of the 
NATO alliance on Russian oll in a substan- 
tial measure inevitably has a significant 
bearing on its position relative to the se- 
curity of the Western World. With Italy 
pecoming increasingly bound up in Soviet 
oll schemes, the question is bound to arise 
as to its probable behavior in the event of 
a serious crisis in the cold war. 


Italy is not our only concern. The 
Russian oil is moving in increasingly 
greater volumes into other European 
countries, South America, Africa, and 
the non-Communist nations of Asia. 

The Bureau of Mines report on 
Russia's 7-year plan states: 

Growing Russian oil exports have con- 
tributed to the world oversupply of pe- 
troleum, have forced prices down, and have 
taken sales from Western oil producers. 


An additional consequence of the new 
Soviet-free world trade manipulations is 
that Dutch-Anglo-American oil produc- 
ers and distributors in the Middle East 
and Venezuela must look elsewhere for 
market outlets. Unless adequate royal- 
ties continue to be collected by the kings, 
shahs, dictators, and juntas in producing 
lands, leases are jeopardized. For too 
long the fuel markets of the United 
States have been the dumping grounds 
for world surplus oil. As the Soviet men- 
ace—with distending pipelines and bulg- 
ing supertankers now under construc- 
tion—continues to grow, progressively 
more cargoes of foreign oil will be carted 
into our ports and offered at distress 
prices. Russia is capable of underbid- 
ding on oil contracts around the world; 
that much is clear. Until other non- 
Communist countries rise in patriotic re- 
sentment against Red proffers, the 
United States may be the sole holdout 
against Soviét shipments—or at least I 
assume that any attempt on the part of 
Russia to ship oil onto our shores will 
be rejected forthwith. For this reason 
our own markets will appear increas- 
ingly attractive to shippers whose Mid- 
dle East and South America production 
is crowded out elsewhere in the world. 

Congress must be ready to defend 
America’s domestic oil and coal indus- 
tries against the new threat. Mean- 
while the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization has beguii an inquiry to de- 
termine whether the present residual oil 
import control program meets national 
security objectives. I am confident that 
a close study will disclose the program’s 
weaknesses. I hope that the OCDM will 
recommend without hesitation that the 
level of imports should be lowered 
sharply in defense of our domestic fuel 
industries. 3 

While the OCDM investigation is tak- 
ing place, Congress and the State De- 
partment should concern themselyes 
with Russia’s oil offense and take every 
precaution, in liaison with our alles, to 
cope with it before it gets entirely out of 
control. 
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The Problems of Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, much 
interest has been generated by a recently 
published book, “Buy Now, Pay Later.” 
It deals with the problems of credit and 
is authored by Hillel Black. 

An introduction has been written by 
our colleague, the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Doucias! whose work on legislation 
calling for truth in lending is well known 
to the Senate of the United States and 
to the country. 

There appeared in the May 21 edi- 
tion of the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald an excellent review by Senator 
WILLIAM Proxmire which contains a 
summary of “Buy Now, Pay Later.” The 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE] has succeeded in his review in 
capsulizing the importance and signifi- 
cant study by the author and presents 
an excellent case, in my judgment, in 
support of legislation which would re- 
quire that consumers be informed of the 
true annual interest charge and hidden 
costs of their purchases. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
review printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECoRD, 
as follows: 

ONE DOLLAR DOWN—AND DOWN 
(Reviewed by WILLIAM PROXMIRE) 

If you are buying your home, your car, 
your refrigerator, have a credit card or a 
credit account, this book is going to shock 
you. It will also save you money. 

By far the most dramatic economic change 
for the American family in the past 15 years 
has been its increase in debt. Since 1946, the 
average American family has increased its 
time buying (consumer credit) from $193 to 
$1,000. Mortgage debt has soared from 6724 
to more than $3,700. 

This means that the typical American: 
family today owes almost 65.000, a huge 413- 
percent climb in 15 years. While our family 
income fell short of doubling, our debt has 
increased an enormous fivefold. 

Americans this year must work 2 months 
out of 12 to reimburse their creditors. Four 
times as many families will go bankrupt this 
year as 10 years ago. 

In a colorful, brisk style, Hillel Black de- 
scribes in “Buy Now, Pay Later” how with 
charge accounts, credit cards, revolving 
credit, instant money checking service, teen- 
age credit accounts, Americans have speeded 
up this dizzying go-in-debt habit. 

Black is no foe of debt. He agrees that 
widespread use of credit has raised our stand- 
ard of living and provided more comforts 
and more jobs. His thesis is “that the 
American consumer who buys on credit is 
often being abused and deceived and in some 
instances outrageously swindled.” The au- 
thor abundantly and entertainingly docu- 
ments this thesis. A few of his revelations: 
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One third of college-educated persons es- 
timate the cost of installment credit at 6 
percent, Usually it is three times that high. 

Federal Reserve Chairman William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, perhaps the most expert 
man in finance in the United States, con- 
fessed to a Senate committee that he was 
badly confused in computing actual annual 
interest by present retall credit practices. 

Purchases through department store or 
mail order installment credit require true 
annual interest charges ranging from 18 to 
40 percent. 

Borrowing from small loan companies 
often costs as high as 36 percent true an- 
nual interest. 

True annual interest at a typical high- 
pressure furniture store is 60 percent. 

Credit life insurance charges for identical 
benefits vary. as much as 400 percent, de- 
pending on where you borrow. In many 
cases, consumers are not even told that they 
are sold credit life, although it is loaded 
into the pack of finance charges they 
have to pay. 

The president of the Better Business 
Bureau of Greater St. Louis charges that 
some auto dealers hike finance charges de- 
pending on the gullibility of the customer. 
The finance company receives the standard 
payment. But the dealer has a hunting 
license to squeeze whatever he can out of 
the gullible buyer. In the past few years 
finance charges have jumped the fastest of 
all auto costs; generally, they have quad- 
rupled. 

Selling credit has become so profitable to 
merchants that this attitude expressed by a 
New Jersey car dealer is not unusual: “Cash? 
Let me tell you something. You couldn't 
buy one of our cars if you wanted to. Every 
car we have here is sold on time.” 

In a far cry from America’s pioneer devo- 
tion to thrift, the go-in-debt spirit is actu- 
ally promoted for teenage children in some 
areas through schools and PTA's. In one 
such area, the youngsters join a teenage 
credit plan and receive a charge card with 
the credit limit set at $25. The limit is 
gradually pushed up to $50 in easy stages. 

This book is a telling brief for the passage 
by Congress this year of the Douglas truth 
in lending bill, which would require that 
consumers be told the true annual interest 
charge, 


President Garcia’s Great Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read the recent insertion of my able and 
distinguished friend and colleague, Hon. 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, of a timely and ad- 
mirable speech of the great President of 
the Philippines, His Excellency, Carlos 
P. Garcia. 

I was very much impressed with this 
forceful address and desire to compli- 
ment President Garcia for his brilliant 
analysis of the world situation and his 
stirring appeal to the free world to join 
to preserve its heritage against world 
communism. 

The great historic nation which Pres- 
ident Garcia so ably leads and its coura- 
geous, liberty-loving people are honored 
oa enc Mid a entire American 

e. ation is especially proud 
of the glorious history of the Philippines, 
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and of the close association and loyal 
friendship which has continued for many 
years to subsist between us. 

We are also proud to stand by the side 
of the Filipino people and their leaders 
and to work with them in the fateful 
struggle to sustain the precious values of 
freedom and the integrity and security 
of free nations in a dangerous world 
threatened by Communist infiltration, 
aggression and violence. 

The message from Garcia is not only 
a strong statement of the aims of the 
free world but a great state paper and 
an inspiring message to the American 
people and all those interested in human 
freedom, 


News Comments on TV Programing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr, MONRONEY. Mr. President, at a 
recent meeting of television broadcasters 
Newton Minow, newly appointed Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
Commission, delivered a courageous and 
thoughtful speech on the quality of tele- 
vision programing and the responsibility 
of both the broadcasters and the Com- 
mission in improving it. 

It is indeed refreshing to hear the 
problems of television again discussed in 
terms of the public interest. I have been 
most encouraged by the perceptive and 
favorable comment which has appeared 
in the Nation's press since Mr. Minow’s 
statement. I offer for inclusion in the 
RecorpD some representative samples of 
this comment; a column by John Crosby 
from the New York Herald Tribune, an 
editorial from the New York Times, an 
editorial from Life magazine, on edito- 
rial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
and two articles by Jack Gould from the 
New York Times. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


ToucH TALK or GLARING TRUTHS 
(By John Crosby) 


Newton N. Minow, the Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, has 
done the unforgiveable thing for a man in 
his position; he has watched television. Al- 
ready, the wiseacres on Madison Avenue are 
spreading the word that the man's an ama- 
teur in broadcasting. If he were a profes- 
sional, he’d go yachting with the broadcast- 
ers whose affairs he regulates (as did one of 
his predecessors) or drink with them and be 
rewarded with a fat legal job after his tenure 
of office is over. 

Minow's tough talk to the broadcasters, 
probably the toughest speech ever made by 
an FCC Chairman in office, will be fol- 
lowed—you mark my words—by a fog of 
propaganda from the broadcasters which will 
follow these lines: First, it is un-American 
for the Chairman of a regulatory Commission 
to regulate; second, it is a violation of the 
first amendment for the Chairman of the 
FCC to look at television (none of the others 
ever did) or to harbor opinions about it; 
third (this has been the battle cry against 
the critics the last couple of years), the 
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Chairman doesn’t understand the economics 
of broadcasting. (The broadcasting industry 
earns a mere $1,100 million a year, with a 
mere $222 million profit, and how can you 
expect anything good for that kind of 
money?) 

Trying to put good programing into 
effect is considered censorship, and malntain- 
ing. the general level of mediocrity is freedom 
of the press. That's the way those broad- 
casting people argue. 

The charges Minow made against TV pro- 


graming— a procession of game shows, vio- 


lence, audience participation shows, formula 
comedies about totally unbelievable families, 
blood and thunder, mayhem, violence, sad- 
ism, murder, Western bad men, Western 
good men, private eyes, gangsters, more vio- 
lence and cartoons, and endless commer- 
clals“—have all been made before by TV 
critics, by various other editorial writers and 
just plain people. 

But this blast is different because it comes 
from the head of the FCC, a man usually 
seduced or intimidated or both by the lobby- 
ists and propagandists of the broadcasting 
industry. There was the clear threat that 
if the broadcasters didn't do something about 
cleaning their houses, licenses would not 
be renewed. Well, I've heard that before 
and nothing has ever happened. We shall 
just have to wait and see. 

While everything. Mr. Minow said was not 
only true but glaringly obvious, the remedies 
are not so simple, so long as the business 18 
run the way it is. I mean personal sponsor- 
ship of particular programs. If I were a 
manufacturer of toothpaste which sponsored 
a television program, I'm afraid I, too, would 
go along with the mob and sponsor a private 
eye or a situationer (as they call them) or 
some other popular program. It’s asking too 
much of the toothpaste manufacturers to 
sponsor an unpopular program, although 
many of them do just that—more’s the 
wonder of it. k 

It's the system that's wrong. No single 
sponsor should have the ownership or re- 
sponsibility of any single program, And I'm 
willing to venture the prediction that no 
amount of railing from either critics or FCC 
Chairmen is going to change the dismal 
picture of TV programing. No cigarette 
sponsor is going to give a tinker’s damn 
about what other programs are on the alr, 
only his own, 

The solution, I'm convinced, is the British 
system with the insertion of ads, as in maga- 
zines. The station or network can then take 
its total revenue and bring about some 
semblance of unity and sanity in its total 


programing. 

“The squandering of our airwaves is no 
less important than the lavish waste of any 
precious natural resource,” Mr. Minow said. 
I'm pleased he put it like that; waste is the 
proper word for it. Television is a national 
treasure and it should be used for something 
besides the waste of time. It should not be 
used as a soporific, draining the national 
energy and blanking the national imagina- 
tion. 

Newton Minow is a courageous man to 
state these glaring. truths. Now let us see 
how the broadcasters plan to grapple with 
them and the man who uttered them. AS 
for the threat not to renew a license just 
because the licensee asks for it in perpetuity: 
we should all live so long as to see a single 
license revoked. 


TV's CoOUNTERASSAULT 


The countcrassault on Newton N. Minow, 
new Chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, has begun. 

Because of his forthright indictment of 
much of television as a wasteland, lobbyists 
of the broadcasting industry are now deter- 
mined to thwart the long-overdue reorgan“ 
ization of his agency's operating procedure. 
Their objective is deplorable. The conse- 
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quences of an FCC hamstrung by delay and 
Tedtape have been painfully evident in con- 
stant scandals and flagrant cynicism toward 

enlightened trusteeship of the airwave. 
The broadcasters appear to have found 
Support from some Democrats in Congress 
O claim to be piqued over the reorganiza- 
tion method chosen by the Kennedy admin- 
istration. The plan for revising the FCC be- 
comes automatically effective late next 
month unless either House of Congress dis- 
approves. There is nothing new about this 
8 it has been followed in other re- 
rganization plans many times before; but 
zome Members of Congress are now demand- 
a specific legislation. If the previous fate 
‘. Substantive legislation affecting the FCC 
Gan criterion, the commission would con- 
ue to in the status quo that the 

br oe have found so comfortable. 
either hunger for revenge nor political 


7 solemnly voting more than 100 times 
i single day on different matters, many 
hem minor, is not to be condoned. The 
Wan 5 tion plan would enable the chair- 
eng the workload within the 
relegate specific problems to 
Se e panels, and relieve the full Com- 
‘on of much routine. 
cting order out of chaos cannot be 
Charge ened without putting someone in 
dentally went. Job. Mr. Minow, who, inci- 
be mao, would on important matters still 
ool ee to the restraining vote of his 
te oe on the Commission, has shown 
quired. I and fearlessness that are re- 
opposlt t clearly explains the industry's 
Position to the reorganization proposal. 


[From Life, May 9, 1961] 
Waars Wrone Wrra TV 


9 general Mediocrity of U.S. television— 
5 youngster aptly called “chewing 
— > the prr at neer brought it a 
damon Xrom within and a threat 
of punishment from without. 
THE ADMONITION 
ann Collins, the National Association of 
— Own new president (and ex- 
will a of Florida) warned the industry it 
want es the governmental controls we 
and pre avoid” unless it corrects old abuses 
Rete. vents new ones. He urged the three 
h orks to devote more prime 
. er equal-share basis to 
“blue ribbon” programing, 
roadcasters themselves to take edi- 
Ba like the press: “Your voice 


th 
challenge Jond entertaining peopie it will 


ge them; 
damn the wrong.. end Praising right it will 


Which 
Public 


of all, bor, 


Fikes ZY really an that baa? Actually, the 
tryin P networks, NBC and CBS, have been 

g to produce more “blue ribbon” pro- 
porta’ Gnom himself praised “CBS Re- 
t and NBC's “Project 20%. 
Fequertly the local outlets pass up these 


mayhem, violence, sadism, murder, and most 
etom.” 
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shows to run old movies or “package” serials, 
complete with ads, which provide them 
bigger revenue. Minow warned he is going 
to run checks on the programing of indi- 
vidual stations, particularly as to how much 
time they devote to the public affairs of 
their own communities. 

A sort of Gresham’s law also operates to 
drive good programs out by bad. The worst 
offender in network “wasteland” program- 
ing, American Broadcasting Co., which de- 
votes about half its prime evening hours 
to adventure shows or gangster bloodbaths 
like “The Untouchables,” has been taking 
both sponsors, viewers and outlets away 
from its rivals. If the public taste is so 
shoddy, and sponsors so servile to it, how 
can better quality emerge out of such ruth- 
less and irresponsible competition? 

One answer is to make competition it- 
self much broader, with so many different 
types of programs that there will be room 
for everything—Hamlet as well as Eliot 
Ness, opera as well as Ed Sullivan. One 
approach to this happy condition might 
be to increase the number of TV stations. 
Most are now in the very high frequency 
band of 12 channels (2 through 13). The 
ultra high frequency range could add 70 
more channels (14 through 83). This could 
provide many new outlets—for everything 
from nonprofit cultural stations, like the 
famed ones in Boston and San Francisco, 
to pay TV and classrooms of the air. There 
is ample proof that large potential audi- 
ences exist for serious things; last year 
when NBC put on a course in chemistry, an 
estimated 500,000 people rose at dawn each 
morning to see it. As for pay TV and its 
promise of better quality, the broadcasters 
are trying to stop it (experiments are now 
going forward in Hartford and Toronto) but 
Chairman Minow promised: “We are going 
to protect [the infant] from those who 
would strangle it in its crib.” Something 
else could stimulate commercial stations to 
better efforts. The U.S. public itself could 
have its own channel, run like the BBC 
by public trustees of highest caliber, and 
paid for by rentals charged the commercial 
stations for use of the public airwaves. 

For the present, may show 
some improvement as a result of Chairman 
Minow's warning, even if no station actual- 
ly loses its license. Minow purposely de- 
clined to set any bureaucratic standards 
to measure performance: “Why should you 
want to know how close you can come to 
the edge of the cliff?" His deliberate vague- 
ness should make broadcasters uncertain 
and uneasy enough to stave off investiga- 
tion and possible Government control by 
reforming on their own, 

[From the St. Louis Post Dispatch, May 
14, 1961] 


Pause FOR PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENT 


Newton N. Minow, the new Federal Com- 
munications Commission Chairman, has 
told broadcasters to their faces that tele- 
vision programing is a “vast wasteland.” 
The National Association of Broadcasters 
has not heard such language from an FCC 
Chief since 1942 when James Lawrence Fly, 
a New Deal curmudgeon, told members in 
St. Louis that their attitude reminds me of 
a dead mackerel in the moonlight—it both 
shines and stinks.” 

Yet Mr. Minow's devastating analysis of 
TV programs is less significant than what he 
proposes to do about them. First, he will 
expect stations to justify their performances 
in terms of what they promised in public 
service. programing when they sought Fed- 
eral licenses. Second, he intends to hold 
hearings in the stations’ own communities. 

Like Mr. Fly so long ago, Mr. Minow faces 
some thoughtless outcries of “Government 
intervention.” We say such outcries are 
thoughtless because broadcasters ought to 
welcome more definite regulatory standards 
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in place of the chaotic conditions of the 
past. A station which tries to put informa- 
tional or cultural programs in the midst of 
horse operas ought to have some assurance 
that its competitors face similar obligations. 

The new FCC Chairman refuses to accept 
the nonsensical notion that his agency can 
protect the public interest without consider- 
ing programing. The FCC's job is not to 
censor bad programs but to encourage better 
ones. While Mr. Minow's policy may seem 
revolutionary to some broadcasters, it is a 
plain duty to the public. 


From the New York Times] 


TV: WrrHerInc CriTique—Mrnow’s CON- 
DEMNATION OF IMBALANCE IN PROGRAMING 
Sruns MANY BROADCASTERS 

v (By Jack Gould) 

WASHINGTON, May 9.—The speech by New- 
ton N. Minow, the new Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, marks 
a historic change in the fundamental con- 
cept of the regulation of broadcasting. 

First, his critique of TV—certainly the 
most withering, complete and searching ever 
to emanate from a head of the regulatory 
agency—casts aside what always has been a 
ridiculous notion: That somehow the pub- 
lic interest, convenience, or necessity could 
be protected without ever really taking into 
account the industry's end products: Its 
programing. 

Second, the youthful and en c chair- 
man has made it abundantly clear that he 
expects TV to acquire a purposefulness and 
determination to lead public taste and 
awareness, that the hoary rationalization of 
merely doing what’s most popular is incom- 
patible with the deeper urgencies of 1961. 

In his address to the membership of the 
National Association of Broadcasters, Mr. 
Minow went further than any of his predeces- 
sors since broadcasting’s earliest days in ana- 
lyzing the programing content of the me- 
dium, He cited specific TV shows that he felt 
deserved and then embarked on a 
sweeping condemnation of the lack of balance 
in staple fare. 

The scope of his remarks and his blunt 
directness stunned many of the broadcast- 
ers; the traditional hue and cry over gov- 
ernmental interference in the freedom of 
the home screen began to be heard almost 
immediately. 

But when the dust settles and his remarks 
are more calmly analyzed, his strategy should 
prove a boon to all broadcasting. Because 
his intent is not to intrude in programing 
as such but to use the powers of the FCC 
long in existence but never vigorously ap- 
plied, to put a flooring under the house of 
broadcasting. 

In actual practice, the regulation of TV 
has been chaotic because it has been non- 
existent. Mr. Minow is entirely accurate 
when he said licenses traditionally had been 
renewed automatically; those broadcasters 
hopeful of aspiring to better standards were 
at the competitive mercy of those who 
played the game selfishly. There was no 
day of judgment for the willful laggard. 

Take for example Mr. Minow's heartening 
concern for child viewers, In the earlier 
days of TV there were some constructive 
efforts along these lines; but invariably a 
rival station or network would counter a 
worthwhile program with a western or the 
“Three Stooges.” 

Though he was being depicted in some 
quarters here tonight as a villainous novice 
in broadcasting, Mr. Minow may prove the 
best friend that television has had. The 
eroding consequences of the material suc- 
cesses of TV have gone on much too long; 
free enterprise in business was being hurt 
the most. 

In addition to his welcome concern for 
giving practical implementation to his pro- 
gressive concept of what TV could and 
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should be, the vividness of his words will be 
heady wine for discriminating set owners. 
At long last there is a man in Washington 
who proposes to champion the interests of 
the public in TV matters and is not timid 


about ruffling the industry's most august 


feathers. 

Tonight some broadcasters were trying to 
find dark explanations for Mr. Minow’s at- 
titude. In this matter the viewer possibly 
can be a little helpful; Mr. Minow has been 
watching television. 

On the other hand, if all stations realized 
that they had to incorporate something more 
stimulating and substantial for the young 
viewer, the obligation would be shared and 
the sacrifice equal. 

One of the critical observations in Mr. 
Minow's speech was his mention of the ac- 
ceptance of network public-service offerings 
by affiliated stations, 

New York City viewers are very fortunate 
in this regard; they see all these programs. 
But in many sections of the country such 
presentations have not been carried and 
routine mediocrity substituted for financial 
gain. Merely by announcing that this prob- 
lem would be a subject of inquiry, Mr. Minow 
already may have greatly strengthened pub- 
lo-seryice TV on a national basis. 

What Mr. Minow ts really hoping to do is 
to fill a need that the thoughtful leaders in 
broadcasting and advertising privately 
acknowledge does exist but so far have been 
relatively powerless to correct. It is the 
establishment of some ground rules that the 
broadcaster will be emboldened to enforce 
because he has the assurance that his rivals 
will be similarly obligated. 

Put another way, Mr. Minow's goal could 
be described as the hope of rearranging the 
competitive environment so that the pursuit 
of quality and diversity will become econom- 
ically feasible. 


The Ambitions of Nikita Khrushchev 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 15 issue of Bank News, a publica- 
tion published in Kansas City, Mo., and 
distributed to all the banks of the South- 
west there appeared an article written 
by the Honorable Henry A. Bundschu, a 


veteran Kansas City attorney and retired_ 


former referee in bankruptcy for the 
western district of Missouri. Judge 
Bundschu has long been a careful ob- 
server of international affairs and while 
he is known among the banking fratern- 
ity of the Southwest, he has also au- 
thored numerous articles on subjects of 
historic interest. 

It has been our pleasure to know Judge 
Bundschu almost our entire lifetime and 
we regard him as a friend as well as one 
of our best informed constituents. The 
following article entitled, “The Ambi- 
tions of Nikita Khrushchev”, we com- 
mend to everyone as necessary reading. 
In view of world events in the Congo, 
Cuba, Laos, and all of southeast Asia the 
article should be particularly helpful as 
an aid to the interpretation of things to 
said and done by Mr. Khrushchev at 
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THe AMBITIONS OF NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV 
(By Henry A. Bundschu) 

There is an old Chinese proverb that says: 
“A house established by oppression cannot 
enjoy it long.” I hope that this is true, for 
as said by Bret Harte's Truthful Jane: 


“Which I wish to remark 
And my language is plain 
That for ways that are dark 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinese is peculiar,” 


Nikita Khrushchev was born in the year 
1894 in Kalinooka, a Ukrainian village, the 
son of a blacksmith and coal miner. As a 


youth he worked as a shepherd boy, and 


learned the trades of blacksmith and lock- 
smith, but he received very little schooling. 
He is now 67 years old and fully realizes that 
he has but a few years left to accomplish 
his objectives. 

As Patrick Henry wisely said, “I know no 
way of judging the future except by the 
past,“ so let us take & look at the history of 
this despicable character to see what light 
it might throw upon his diabolical in- 
tentions. 

In 1931, after having been an active Com- 
munist since 1918, Khrushchev became a 
party official in Moscow and started his rapid 
climb to the top of the Communist hier- 
archy. He was very active in Stalin's “big 
purge" of 1936-38, which killed thousands of 
people and sent millions to slave-labor 
camps. In 1938, Stalin sent him to the 
Ukraine to direct a purge of party officials. 
In 1943 German troops, who had invaded 
the Ukraine, dug into an area which had 
been used by Soviet secret police. They 
found 95 mass graves containing nearly 
10,000 corpses whose hands were bound and 
who had bullet holes in the backs of their 
necks. From objects found on the bodies, 
they were identified as victims of the bloody 
purge that had been carried on in the 
Ukraine in the years 1937 to 1939. These 
victims included peasants, workers and 
priests, as well as party officials. Masses of 
Ukrainians were deported to Siberia. Keep 
in mind that Nikita Khrushchev had been 
sent to the Ukraine by Stalin to direct that 
purge, 

In 1944, as Stalin’s personal dictator over 
the Ukraine, Khrushchev directed another 
bloody purge. Ukrainians describe this post- 
war purge as being worse than the one which 
preceded the war. They claim that 3 million 
Ukrainians were killed, imprisoned, or de- 
ported to slaye labor camps. By some 
Ukrainian estimates, 400,000 people were 
killed in a single year of Khrushehev's pre- 
war purges. 

ONLY NO. 5 IN 1958 

When Stalin died in 1958, Khrushchev was 
only No. 6 man in the party hierarchy, The 
No. 1 man was Georgi M. Malenkov, who 
became Premier, No. 2 was V. M. Molotov, the 
diplomat. No. 3 was Lavrenti Beria, the 
chief of police, and No. 4 was Marshall 
Nikolai A. Bulganin. Now it might be en- 
lightening to see how they disappeared under 
the fine, treacherous hand of Comrade Khru- 
shchey. Within 9 days after Stalin's death, 
he displaced No. 1 Malenkov, as the secretary 
of the central committee, Stalin's old job 
that carried the leadership of the Commu- 
nist Party. He then spotted Beria as his 
most dangerous rival, so he teamed with 
Malenkov to get rid of Beria. In June 1953, 
just 3 months after Stalin's death, Beria was 
lured to a Kremlin meeting. Here Khru- 
shchey used the same tactics that had 
worked so well for him in the Ukraine in 
1938, He deployed troops to cut off Beria 
from his own men, then arrested him. The 
following December, Berla's execution was 
announced, along with that of 29 of his 
confederates, There was no public trial. It 
was another Stalin-type purge. 
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In February 1955, Malenkoy made a pub- 
lic confession of errors and resigned from 
the post of Premier. Here Khrushchey in- 
troduced a new purge technique. Instead 
of having Malenkov shot, he merely de- 
moted him to an obscure post. Khru- 
shchev's. candidate, Bulganin, succeeded 
Malenkov. He was a puppet for Comrade 
Khrushchev, who in 1958 had Bulganin re- 
moved and took over the Premiership him- 
self. By now, he had everything that Stalin 
had: Control of the government and con- 
trol over the Communist Party. Khru- 
shchey alone stood at the top. 

Now this shepherd boy had, by purge. 
murder, deceit, and treachery, become the 
boss of the world's biggest empire, and 
never since the dark ages has western civili- 
zation been more dependent upon the voice 
of the Good Shepherd to guide and comfort 
them. 

The Honorable Harry Truman said: From 
Yalta to Potsdam to Geneva, we have had 
many meetings, all of which have resulted 
in failure, not because of any act of ours, 
but solely because the Communists have not 
lived up to their promises.“ The only way 
to insure peace is to make certain that they 
who threaten understand that we will fight 
if given no other choice. 

The Germans compare Khrushchey with 
Hitler. They say that he, like Hitler, be- 
lieves he has a messianic mission. He wants 
to build a great empire. He underrates the 
democracies that give the appearance of 
disunity. 

MR, K, A GAMBLER 

Also, like Hitler, Khrushchev is a big 
gambler, who trusts his bluffing ability and 
is ready to take great risks. He likes to rat- 
tle his latest weapons to intimidate his foes. 
He can be expected to exploit every sign 
of weakness by the West. If the West 
stands firm, the Germans predict that 
Khrushchey will most likely pull back 
when confronted by an iron will. 

The Swedes believe that Nikita is playing 
a dangerous game of bluff. The Italians be- 
lieve that he really wants a summit meeting 
because he thinks he is stronger than our 
3 and would like a chance to prove 

This treatise would be pitifully weak if I 
did not say something about Hungary. 
Therefore, I will quote from a speech made 
by U.S. Senator THOMAS J. Dopp, Democrat, 
from West Hartford, Conn. 

“It was Khrushchey who in 1956 ordered 
the Red army to invade Hungary, deposed 
the legal government of Imre Nagy and ruth- 
lessly massacred Hungarian civilians in all 
areas where there was open opposition. It 
was Khrushchey who invited the Hungarian 
commanding officer and patriot, General Pal 
Maleter, to negotiations under the flag of 
truce, historically, traditionally, from an- 
cient times, a custom of honor, and once he 
got him under the flag of truce, had him 
arrested by the chief of the Soviet secret 
police, General Surov. It was Khrushchev 
who lured Premtur Imre Nagy and his col- 
leagues out of their sanctuary in the Yugo- 
Slav Embassy by perfidiously offering them 
an assurance of safe conduct and then kid- 
naped them as they emerged from the 
Embassy. 

It was Khrushchey who 1 year ago horri- 
ned the conscience of the free world by or- 
dering the murder of General Maleter and 
Prime Minister Nagy after secret trials on 
fradulent charges. 

Nikita Khrushchev rose to Communist 
prominence as the hangman of the Ukraine. 
He maintained himself in power as the 
butcher of Budapest. He had on his hands 
the blood of countless thousands of inno- 
cent people who were murdered under his 
personal direction. He is responsible for 
the continued suffering of millions in slave 
labor camps, He is the principal world 
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spokesman for the ruthless attack on re- 
ligion under which Cardinal Mindszenty, 
Archibishop Beran, and countless other 
churchmen of various faiths, haye been per- 
secuted. In addition to his personal crimes, 
he is the principal representative of the sys- 
tem of concentration camps, mass murder, 
brainwashing, militant atheism, the organ- 
ized promotion of falsehood and lies and 
planned ultimate enslavement of the en- 
tire non-Communist world. 

On December 2, 1959, Khrushchev indi- 
cated that he sent troops and tanks ta put 
down the 1956 revolution in Hungary over 
the opposition of some of his Kremlin com- 
rades. This was noted in the Kansas City 
Star of December 3, 1959. 

There are today in Russia 45 slave labor 
camps. Most of them seem to be in Euro- 
pean Russia but, of course, there are plenty 
of them in Siberia. If you would want more 
details about these camps, I would suggest 
that you read the book entitled “I Was a 
Russian Prisoner.“ 


WOULD WRECK U.N, 


At a meeting in October 1960, of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, Khru- 
shehev pounded the table with his shoe and 
demanded in a loud voice that Secretary Dag 

Kjold be replaced by a committee 
of three, each of which would have absolute 
veto powers and one of which would be a 
Communist, so that the Soviets would be 
able to block the General Assembly in the 
same manner that they have managed to 
frustrate the Security Council, 

He has contacted 66 nations throughout 
the world, in a deliberate effort to wreck the 
United Nations or make it subservient to his 
Wishes. 

Furthermore, he sponges on the United 
States and the other free nations by not pay- 
ing Russia's share of the expenses of the 
United Nations. ` 

In 1960 it cost about $218,390,000 to oper- 
ate the United Nations. The United States 
Paid $88,575,000 while the Russians paid only 
$18,245,000. ‘There iè also the additional cost 
of approximately $116,300,000 year for 
Policing the Congo, for refugees and for food 
R ordered by the General Assembly. 

Ussia has refused to pay any of these ex- 
ponaos; not eyen a slick dime, while the 

nited States paid $57,610,000 for this 
2 in 1960. The Soviet colonics, or sat- 

tes in Eastern Europe, have likewise 
Welched on paying any part of such ex- 
ts though each of these Soviet colonies 

entitled to a vote in the General Assembly 
Of the United Nations. 


EXPLOITS LUMUMBA DEMISE 


When Patrice Lumumba, ex-beer sales- 
man, ex-embezzler, ex-Premier of the Congo 
ed, crafty old Nikita staged anti-Belgian 
and anti-United States demonstrations in 12 
Countries. The riotous students and sym- 
oi rs, regardless of their native language, 
ne wed up with placards in English for the 
pl nent of the United States. Here is a bam- 
seit? Lumumba murdered, but his spirit 
rec live forever to carry on the freedom 
Bele of Congo.“ This placard was car- 
te at the Belgian Embassy in Moscow, even 
P ough the Belgians spenk French. Now, 
82 the old scoundrel think that we are 
dumb that we really don't know who he 
18 shooting at? 

Similar crowds were in action about the 
Gee time in Belgrade, Amsterdam, Paris, 
lombo, Dublin, Rome, Teheran, Melbourne, 
8 New Delhi. The Communists were there 
Tying, with some degree of success, to turn 
the anger of people all over the world against 
e United States, which had never even 
c an African colony. The Ghana 
Ommunists pranced through the streets 
pth Placards reading, “United States mur- 
ered Lumumba,” besieged the U.S. Embassy, 
tipped the emblems from over the door, and 
Th an outdoor light with rifle shots. 

e same thing happened in Nigeria. 
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So much for the Congo—now let's take 
a look at things that are happening closer 
to home. Fidel Castro's revolution, which 
looked so innocent at first, invoked sympa- 
thy in the United States and our State De- 
partment has been accused of aiding and 
abetting it. Finally it reared its ugly head, 
bared its poisonous fangs, and showed its 
true self to be nothing but communism in 
its. worst form, with purges, mass execu- 
tions, and suppressions of liberty. 

This happened in the Western Hemisphere, 
only 90 miles off the coast of Florida—in 
Cuba, which we liberated from Spain in the 

„Spanish American War in 1898. Were we 
taken in? Tes: hook, line, and sinker. 
Franco in Spain can rightfully be laughing 
at us, but of course, he remembers when 
the Soviets stole all the Spanish gold during 
the revolution. It is possible in all 
Bolshevik history, since the Germans smug- 
gled Lenin and his comrades into Russia 
during the First World War, to find that they 
have done even one decent, admirable 
thing? Perhaps they can point with pride 
to the murder of the 7,000 Polish officers, 
while pretending to be their friends, and 
the murder of the czar and his family, 
including the young children. 

Furthermore, Just off the shores of Alaska, 
a Soviet fishing fleet with floating canneries 
and mother ships is operating the year 
around while our fishermen remain in dock 
to protect and preserve the fish in accord- 
ance with our laws and treaties, 


* SOUTH AMERICA SCOFFS 


Fortunately, South America scoffs at 
Castro. Prominent nations have broken 
with him; El Salvador, Peru, the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Paraguay, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Colombia and Uruguay 
have expelled their Cuban ambassadors for 
interferring in domestic affairs. The United 
States was insulted so often that its patience 
was finally broken and it broke’ off diplo- 
matic relations. Guatemala labeled Cas- 
tro’s late denial of any effort to export his 
Communist revolution as a “delaying ma- 
neuver to conceal the real threat (to their 
hemisphere) posed (?) by his alliance with 
the Communist bloc.” 

CHICANERY IN BERLIN 


Just a few words about Berlin. A dispatch 
from Bonn, February 23, 1961, stated. The 
Soviet Union has told West Germany that 
any temporary solution of the Berlin problem 
must provide for the eventual transforma- 
tion of West Berlin into a demilitarized 
free city as proposed by Premier Khrushchev 
in 1958." Here again is more of the same 
chicanery. 

So much for Khrushehev's background, 
What about the future? With all of his 
heart and soul Khrushchey is a Bolshevik so 
their shoes should fit him perfectly. Listen 
to what they say: War to the hilt between 
communism and capitalism is inevitable. 
Today, of course, we are not strong enough 
to attack. Our time will come in 20 or 30 
years. To win we shall need the element of 
surprise. The burgeoisie will have to be 
put to sleep. So we shall begin by launching 
the most spectacular peace movement on 
record. There will be electrifying overtures 
and unheard of concessions, The capitalis- 
tic countries, stupid and decadent, will re- 
joice to cooperate in their own destruction, 
They will leap at another chance to be 
friends. As soon as their guard is down, 
we will smash them with our clenched fist.“ 
Dimetri A. Manuilsky, who presided over 
the United Nations Security Council in 1949, 
said this 30 years ago while speaking at the 
Lenin School of Political Warfare in Moscow. 

“As Isaac said unto Jacob, come near, I 
pray thee, that I may feel thee, my son, 
whether thou be my very own Esau or not.” 

“And Jacob went near unto Isaac’ his 
father; and he felt him and said, The voice 
is Jacob's voice, but the hands are the hands 
of Esau.” 
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America’s Democracy: A Defense of 
Freedom 


* 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
with great pride I place in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for all to see, thé winning 
essay in group I of the Americanism 
Essay Contest sponsored by the Wis- 
consin American Legion Auxiliary. The 
winning essay was written by John Chu- 
dada, a senior at St. Mary's High School 
in Burlington, Wis. 


Since Burlington is my home city, I 
am doubly proud of the eloquence with 
which John Chudada defends freedom. 


His essay is inserted at this point in 
the RECORD: 
America’s Democracy: A DEFENSE OF 
FREEDOM 
(By John Chudada) 


“That this Nation under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom, and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 
These great words were spoken by a great 
man, a man who realized that democracy 
was freedom itself. Freedom is that God- 
given right to make one's own laws; impose 
one's own restraints; and control one's 
thoughts, feelings, and actions. But as all 
good things, freedom must be protected from 
the onslaught of dictatorship and infringing 
human greed. The transgressions of so- 
called authority since the dawn of time, has 
left upon the pages of history the stain 
of oppression. 

Power in the hands of a Napoleon, a 
Mussolini, or a Hitler is the sword that 
pierces the heart of freedom. 

As time goes on, monarchies may trans- 
gress, oligarchies will oppress, but democracy 
will respect. It has no other choice. From 
where does democracy get its power—from 
the people, and these would be defeating 
their own interests, if they proposed and 
advanced legislation that would endanger 
justice and freedom. 

Truly, then, democracy is the most effec- 
tive defense of freedom. It has withstood 
the test of time. Since democracy was first 
conceived in Athens in 500 B.C., it has had 
to combat the domineering greed of abso- 
lutism, the errors of individualism, and the 
present-day mania of communism. 
Through all these it has survived. After 
each battle, democracy has come forth with 
renewed vigor and strength. 

Within the past 200 years, the American 
people have experienced, tested, and molded 
for themselves the world's great democracy, 
a true defense of freedom. This democracy, 
through its ministers, has rendered to the 
American people a government so effective, 
so workable, that ft is looked to as a model 
by all the other free world nations, 

As we draw near to commemorating the 
centennial of the Lincoln years, we should 
recall a great man's efforts to preserve a 
democracy, forced to fight a war as his ex- 
tremist measure, 

It was after much deliberation and think- 
ing that I chose to open this essay with the 
familiar closing lines of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. For herein lie the meaning, the de- 
votion, and the faith of a man who guided 
our Nation through a bitter conflict, thus 
preserving America’s democracy—a defense 
of freedom. 
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The Dividend Credit Should Be Increased 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
interested by the concern which is be- 
ing shown by the people of the Sixth 
Congressional District of Maryland over 
the administration’s proposal to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
remove the present 4 percent tax credit 
on dividend income and to remove the 
$50 dividend income exemption. There 
is an erroneous view in this country 
among some persons that the 4 percent 
dividend credit is some kind of a wind- 
fall or unfair tax advantage. I am in- 
serting a statement on this subject by 
Mr. James L. Rankin which contains 
thoughts that everyone interested in 
this subject should consider: 

Tue DIVDEND CREDIT SHOULD BE INCREASED 

The dividend ċredit should be increased, 
not eliminated. Canada allows 20 percent; 
we allow 4 percent; and yet some urge this 
should be ended. Many countries give re- 
lief to the shareholder—some levying no tax 
on dividends and others giving a credit in ex- 
cess of 4 percent. 

Corporate income is doubly taxed nation- 
ally and also in many States. No credit is 
given to the corporation for dividends paid; 
but other dishursements—wages, interest 
and royalties—are deductible by the cor- 
poration and thus taxable only to the 
recipient. Capital and labor are both es- 
sential in the operation of business. Fair 
dealing with the investor should lead to a 
higher rate of tax credit on dividends be- 
cause of the double tax burden on the same 


We should encourage investment in equity 
capital and thus avold excessive corporate 
debt. This will increase the tax Income from 
corporate income and it will help in times 
of poor business. 

Generally, corporations pay out 60 percent 
of net earnings in dividends and retain 40 
percent for expansion and other needs. This 
means that out of each $100 earned, $55 is 
paid for Federal and State income taxes, 
$18 is retained and $27 is paid to the owners 
of the business (15 million shareholders). 
If the shareholder is in the 26 percent 
bracket ($4,000 for a single person and $8,000 
for one who is married) the individual tax 
bite is $7 and the recipient retains only 
$20. Those in the higher brackets retain 
only $5 or one twentieth of the corpora- 
tlon's $100 earnings. 

Some argue that the credit unduly aids 
those with high Income. This contention 
is not valid. Generally it is now agreed that 
our tax rates in the high brackets are exces- 
sive. The single man with $22,000 income 
Pays 56 percent tax on the top $2,000 and 
this same rate is paid by the married man 
with $44,000 income. It is difficult to 
justify such a high rate, particularly on 
dividenls already reduced necessarily be- 
cause of a high corporate tax rate. The 
Secretary of the in hif testimony 
has conceded that relief must be given in 
the form of lower rates in the higher 
brackets, but postpones this aid to a later 
year. This promise should not lead to the 
elimination of a credit now too low. 

We believe the recent increases in the 
number of shareholders—6.5 million in 1952 
to 12.5 million in 1959 and 15 million in 
1961—were encouraged in part by the 1954 
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code provision for dividend credit. We also 
believe the number will be further in- 
creased and the national income and growth 
raised if the rate of the credit is higher 
than 4 percent. 

To produce the funds required for more 
plants and machinery leading to more jobs, 
three tax incentives are necessary, namely, 
tax credits based on expenditures for new 
buildings and equipment, liberalized de- 
preciation for some industries and higher 
dividend credit so as to attract the needed 
equity capital from investors. 


A New Honor for Rutgers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, Rutgers, the State university 
of New Jersey, has been selected as the 
first campus site for Peace Corps train- 
ing. It is my understanding that up to 
160 young men will arrive at the univer- 
sity next month to begin training for 
assignments in Colombia, South Americar 

We in the Garden State are proud 
that our State university has been se- 
lected for such an important assignment. 
Rutgers has often taken the lead in pi- 
oneering efforts; it has been receptive 
to new ideas ever since it was founded 
almost 100 years ago. 

The faculty and students at Rutgers 
will, Iam sure, do their utmost to extend 
their hospitality, as well as opportuni- 
ties for effective training. In fact, I have 
already received word from the United 
Fund of Middlesex County that special 
efforts will be made to make the stay 
of the Peace Corps volunteers a pleasant 
and productive one. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article from the Newark 
(N.J.) Star-Ledger of May 17. It gives 
details of the forthcoming project. I 
also ask consent to have printed por- 
tions of a letter from Mr. Nathan Bar- 
nett, executive director of the United 
Fund in Middlesex County. I believe his 
letter gives some indication of the com- 
munity feeling stirred by the announce- 
ment that the Peace Corps training will 
take place at Rutgers. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and excerpt were ordered to be printed 
in the FRecorp, as follows: 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY SELECTED AS PEACE CORPS 
TRAINING SITE 

Rutgers University announced yesterday 
that it has been selected as the site for the 
first campus Peace Corps training program. 
CARE, Inc., which is under contract to ad- 
minister the program to send 64 young men 
to Colombia, South American, selected Rut- 
gers. 

Dr. Ralph Greenlaw, program department 
director for CARE, said the university was 
chosen because of the wide range of subject 
matter taught, including agriculture, and 
and the ample facilities available. 

A contingent of 120 to 160 young men are 
schéduled to arrive at the university June 26 
for an 8-week training period. 
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From those accepted, 64 will be selected 
to work in a community development pro- 
gram in Colombia. They will team up with 
a corps of young Colombians who have been 
training several months for this work. 

Greenlaw said community development 
may include practical assistance ranging 
from road building to agriculture, water sup- 
ply, environmental sanitation and elemen- 
tary public health work. 

The men coming to Rutgers will have 
a sound agricultural background, a mini- 
mum of 2 years in Spanish and experience 
in the construction of simple farm. bulld- 


a ings or basic roads. 


Their training at the university will in- 
clude rigorous physical conditioning, inten- 
sive language drill and a condensed course 
in Latin American history, culture and poli- 
tics, with special reference to Colombia. 

To make them competent representatives 
of their own country, they will be given a 
thorough review of American political his- 
tory and American civilization. 

The teams from both countries will try 
to teach rural Colombians to upgrade the 
economic and physical life of their villages. 

The Rutgers program will serve as a 
pilot program, Greenlaw said. 

The Colombian program is the second 
Peace Corps program announced. The first 
is for Tanganyika but no training 
has yet been disclosed for Tanganyika. 


May 19, 1961. 
Dr. RALPH GREENLAW, 
CARE, Inc., 
New York City, N.Y. 

Dran Dr. GREENLAW: We in New Bruns- 
wick were very pleased to learn that the 
Peace Corps has selected Rutgers University 
as its first campus site, 

The eagerness of the hundreds of young 
volunteers to serve, affirms the sense of 
idealism and dedication that is so much a 
part of our historical heritage, and yet is 
soba markedly absent in our materialistic 
world. e 

Although the young men will no doubt 
have a rigorous 8-week training program, 
there will obviously be some free time. In 
gratitude to these young men for renewing 
our spirit and reminding us of our goals, we 
wish to do our small part in welcoming the 
Peace Corps to New Brunswick, by offering 
complimentary memberships to the YMCA 
and the Jewish community center. Both 
organizations have indicated they hope many 
of these young men will accept these mem- 
berships. You will find two finely equipped 
establishments, with highly trained and com- 
petent personnel. 

The services of other organizations with- 
in our United Fund are also available, but 
for the most part will not be needed by these 
young men. 

It is my sincere hope and belief that other 
offers of a similar nature will be made so 
that the young men coming into New Bruns- 
wick will know that the whole community is 
behind this wonderful program 100 percent. 

Sincerely yours, 
NATHAN BARNETT, 
Executive Director. 


Votes of Confidence in the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALPHONZO E. BELL, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I received 
the other day an editorial from my good 
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friend, former Congressman Donald L. 
Jackson. This editorial points out re- 
cent expressions of confidence in the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, its work, and’ its objectives. 
These views I am wholly in accord with. 
Under leave previously granted, I in- 
clude that editorial in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp and commend it to the 
attention of our colleagues: - 
DOUBLE VINDICATION 


We are happy to report some cheering news 
this week, in contrast to the doleful temper 
of the times. The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities has received a vote of 
Confidence from both the judiciary and the 
legislative branches of our Government. 

Last Monday, in a split decision, the U.S. 
Supreme Court upheld the right of the com- 
Mitte to investigate Communist activity. 
On Wednesday, the House of Representa- 
tives Overwhelmingly approved the full an- 
nual appropriation of $331,000 necessary for 
the committee to carry on its work. 

At first sight, this action of the House 
may seem like nothing more than a detail of 

housekeeping. Actually, in view of the 
Spirited and determined attempts by some 
groups to curtail the activities of the com- 
mittee or to abolish it entirely, the House 
appropriation amounts to a resounding vote 
ot confidence. 

& more intimate seense, it reflects the 
conviction of the broad mass of the Ameri- 
sy People that the committee is perform- 
ng a useful and work. For the 
— bers of the House are responsive to the 

ews of their constituents. Part of the 
in against the committee consisted 
1 & letter-writing program urging its aboli- 

On. In addition, there were paid news- 
ene ads and salvos of denunciation 

irculated through other media, 
the ly, these attacks did not have 
cer effect intended. While the committee 
tor no mysterious angel to supply funds 
tho advertising its‘own defense, and lacked 
ton nen spokesmen which its opposi- 
the enjoyed, it did have the sympathy and 

Confidence of large numbers of our citi- 

> These reacted in a letter-writing cam- 
paign of their own, which, though unorgan- 
ized, was extensive and sincere. They ap- 
parently impressed their representatives in 
Congress, Wednesday's vote was 412-6 in 
support — the committee. 

e voice of the people did ngt cor- 
S influence the Supreme Court 
Salin decision earlier in the week, it is con- 

€ that the committee was sustained 
there also, Actually, the decision was a 
885 mation of the Barenblatt decision of 
» Which upheld the committee’s power 
Investigate activities advocating over- 
of the Government. 
wae field of investigation, in the words 
ustice Stewart, is the committee's “legiti- 
Mate legislative interest.” And this seems 
reasonable enough. If the Congress is to be 
we its formulation of legislation 
2 ching on security as well as other na- 
1 mal interests, it needs to have factual in- 

Ormation at its disposal. Hence the ap- 
Polntment of investigative committees from 
Within its own ranks.. 
ee Of these committees function on a 
eee basis, since the scope of their in- 
iiini gation is a specific field or problem, 
tin ted in duration. Others are of a con- 

uing nature, dealing with matters which 
pod bervasive and enduring. Experience at- 
oe ts to the persistent and relentless threat 
kinder autem. Wisdom demands the con- 
‘ ued existence of an active committee to 
OF ane and combat it. 

ong the charges ralsed against the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
us the accusations that it is unconstitu- 
nal, that it engages in smears, that it is 
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contrary to the ideals of the American peo- 
ple. We do not believe that these charges 
stand up. 

On the first, the U.S. Supreme Court has 
provided the answer in two decisions. On 
the second, the validity of the charge de- 
pends upon the source from which it comes. 
On the third, the American people them- 
selves have provided the answer in the sup- 
port which they have given to the continu- 
ance of the committee. The individual has 
rights, but so has the group. Every traffic 
law and fire or safety ordinance is a testi- 
mony to this. The American people have 
ideas, but they also have an Instinct for self- 
preservation. 


Full Employment Through Government 
Spending: A Lesson From Western 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished economic and financial cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, Mr. 
Edwin L. Dale, Jr., now stationed in 
Paris, has written incisively on the dif- 
ference between fact and myth in the 
fiscal policies of the booming Western 
European economies. In an article 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
New Republic, Mr. Dale reveals the key 
to the success of Western Europe in 
attaining full employment, sustained 
high growth rates, and price stability— 
successively higher, not lower, levels of 
government expenditure. The text of 
the article follows: 

CONFESSION OF A ONETIME CONSERVATIVE 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

It is always a kind of macabre pleasure 
to confess error. As a onetime conserva- 
tive in the United States who has lived a 
while in the extraordinary economic atmos- 
phere of Western Europe, I should like to 
indulge the pleasure. 

The dazzingly simples lesson from West- 
ern Europe appears to me this: 

The way to achieve the best of all possible 
economic worlds (rapid economic growth, 
full employment, stable prices, favorable bal- 
ance of payments, more investment, no re- 
cessions, more consumptidn, better living 
standards) is to spend as much government 
money as possible, and make sure that the 
amount the government spends rises rapidl 
each year. : 

The reason for this is not that govern- 
ment spending is inherently better than 
private spending, though that may be true. 
The reason is that a very high level of gov- 
ernment spending, no matter where the 
money goes, assures a very high level of 
demand. And a high level of demand is 
the open seasame to everything else. 

It means full employment. It gives the 
incentive for more investment in plant and 
equipment. It means operation of plants 
at efficient level, and thus at lower costs. 
Therefore, it means relatively stable prices 
and competitiveness in export markets. It 
permits higher wages without inflation as 
productivity rises rapidly. And, mirabile 
dictu, it permits the government to spend 
more and more each year without raising 
taxes because the economy, and thus re- 
ceipts, is growing as fast as the government 
spending. 
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Let us look for a moment at the eco- 
nomic miracle“ of Germany. Its creators 
have misled the world about it. Dr. Erhard 
says it came about because Germany let loose 
the creative forces of private enterprise and 
rejected “statism” and “dirigism.” True 
enough, and perhaps that helped. But what 
Dr. Erhard does not say is that West German 
taxes and spends (and elects and elects) 34 
percent of the gross national product—the 
highest in the non-Communist world. This 
figure compares with only 26 percent in the 
United States, State, and local taxes and 
spending included in both cases. By the 
test of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, or even the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, West Germany is not 
conservative but radical. 

Now let us look at the one laggard in 
continental industrial Europe. It is Bel- 
gium. Belgium spends only 23 percent of 
its gross national product through govern- 
ment. It doesn't tax, it doesn't spend—and 
it doesn't grow. 

Britain is the other laggard in this part 
of the world. It spends only 28 percent. 
More important, it is constantly taking meas- 
ures to restrict demand, through high in- 
terest rates or consumer credit control ‘or 
changes in the tax-spending equation of the 
budget. It let demand run free—actually 
pumped it up—only once in the last 5 years, 
and only then did its economy perform bril- 
Uantly. France, Sweden, and Austria have 
practically nothing in common except one 
thing: They spend, and they grow. 

Outside of Belgium, there is only one 
nation in industrial Europe, Denmark, where 
government spending is a smaller propor- 
tion of gross national product than in the 
United States. It is a special case, with an 
unusually heavy concentration of agricul- 
ture in the total economy. 

It seems reasonably clear to me that when 
government spends as much as it does here 
in Europe, business is good and stays good. 
And when business is good, a lot of other 
problems just go away. For example, there 
is very little fuss here in Europe about “tech- 
nological unemployment'’—fortunately, be- 
cause it means that Europe can and does 
automate merrily away with all the resulting 
advantages for productivity, costs, and the 
like. 

Now a couple of qualifications. They do 
not change the main point, but they should 
at least be made. 

The first is that there must be some rea- 
sonable relation between government re- 
ceipts and spending. Many governments in 
Europe run chronic deficits in their bud- 
gets by American accounting standards— 
which helps account for their success—but 
they cannot safely permit spending to run 
away from receipts without inflationary 
trouble. France showed that before 1958. 
European governments spend enormously— 
but they also tax enormously. 

The second concerns the mix of taxation. 
Judging strictly from results—and leaving 
out the theory—it seems that there is great 
merit in “soaking the poor.” This not as 
harsh as it sounds. 

What it means in practice in Western 
Europe is far greater reliance than in the 
United States (or Britain) on a set of taxes 
that indirectly hit the poor man hardest: 
excise and sales taxes of all kinds, turnover 
taxes, tax-on-value-added, heavy employer 
social security contributions. These taxes 
are collected in prices, and thus from con- 
sumers. They do not raise prices“ unless 
they are increased; once imposed, they are 
practically painless. But they do soak the 
poor, relatively; no government in Western 
Europe relies nearly as much as the United 
States on taxes for its revenues. 

A final point. Why isn’t very high gov- 
ernment spending, and the resulting con- 
stantly high pitch of demand, "Inflationary"? 
The answer is: It is inflationary, but only 
very mildly so now, in contrast with the first 
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7 or 8 years after World War U when there 
was a worldwide chronic excess of demand 
over supply. Euporean prices have risen, as 
American prices have risen. Since the Ko- 
rean war, however, European prices on the 
whole have risen no faster than American, 
and in some cases they have risen less, de- 
spite much higher government spending. 
And in neither Europe nor America has there 
been any significant inflation since mid-1957. 

The point is that the word now has a large 
and elastic supply to meet higher demand; 
thus it is a world in which demand cannot 
only be profitably increased but, within 
reasonable limits, safely increased. 

Unless appearances—and hard facts and 
figures—are grossly misleading, the lesson in 
all this for America is clear: 

Raise Federal Government spending as 
rapidly as possible to $100 billion (i.e. $120 
billion on a cash basis) and make sure it 
rises at least $4 billion a year. 

Count on more rapid economic growth to 
provide the receipts for most of this increase 
in spending—and do not worry about fairly 
large deficits for a while until there is full 
employment again—and raise consumer 
taxes eventually to cover the rest. 

Then sit back and start enjoying real 


prosperity again. 


Remarks by the Honorable John Morgan 
Davis, Lieutenant Governor, Polish 
Falcons of America, Sunday, May 21, 
1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HN. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF 1 e e 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, last Sunday 
I attended the 50th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Polish Falcons of America, 
who have a branch in my district in 
Manayunk, known as Nest No. 171. 

The speaker of the evening was the 
Lieutenant Governor of Pennsylvania, 
the Honorable John Morgan Davis, who 
is also one of my constituents. 

His remarkable presentation of the 
pioneering efforts of Polish Americans 
was so well received, and is such a fine 
commentary on the contribution of the 
Polish Americans to the American way of 
life, that I am asking that it be included 
in the extension of my remarks so that 
his observations can be read by all the 
Members of Congress: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE JOHN MORGAN 
Davis, LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR, POLISH FAL- 
CONS OF AMERICA, SUNDAY, May 21,1961 
This is indeed, a great night for all of us. 
For you, the members of Nest No. 171, the 

Polish Falcons of America, with which many 

of you have been associated for many years, 

the golden jublllee of a great and wonder- 
ful organization. 

For myself, it is a grand occasion, the op- 
portunity to spend this happy moment with 
you as you celebrate 50 years of accomplish- 
ment, and equally as important, the chance 
to spend an evening with my neighbors and 
friends of many years. 

When a man has had the happiness, and 
joy, of the friendships which I have en- 
joyed here in the 21st ward, he can never for- 
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get those days, nor can he ever fail to enjoy 
his return time and again to the scene of 
that happiness. 

For many years, I lived here in this section 
of our great city—and often I come here to 
visit friends such as you—and to reminisce 
about the days when we worked together 
here. As many of you know, I was a com- 
mitteeman in this ward for over 10 years 
and know its people well, and I am happy 
that I know them still and can call them 
my friends. 2 

I know, as well as any man, the kind of 
people you are; people who give me so much 
happiness when I visit them and attend their 
meetings. 

I had many Polish friends in my place of 
birth in the hard coal regions in Shenan- 
doah, Pa. The Welsh and the Poles were 
good Americans. To be Welsh or to be Po- 
lish; to have the heritage of Poland or Wales 
in your blood; is fortunate for it is a great 
foundation for the good things we call 
American. 

For the heritage of the ages is in the 
blood of both our peoples; the heritage which 
our forefathers brought here to this blessed 
land of ours has helped us be good Ameri- 
cans. 

They came here many years ago, your fore- 
fathers and mine, and they established them- 
selves in our city; they brought up their 
sons and daughters in the way of the old 
country and it became the best way of our 
great new country. 

It was a way of faith; it was a way of hard 
work; it was a way of hope in the future; 
It was the American way. 

It was something which lay dormant in 
their hearts in the cruel old world; and it 
was the very thing that meant happiness in 
the wonderful brave new world, which they 
sought and which they found in America. 

They instilled this faith, and hope, and 
love of this new land in us, their sons and 
daughters, and here, in this new generation 
of the Polish Falcons and in the work you do 
through this great organization, you show 
the way to your sons and daughters, the way 
to the pursuit of happiness guaranteed in our 
blessed land. 

I have seen, through the years, the things 
which you have done. The youth programs 
of the Falcons; the good musical events; 
the charities for you and yours—and for 
others—this is the American way, the shar- 
ing way, the loving way which our fore- 
fathers brought from the old country, and 
which became so much a part of the belief 
as Americans. 

Poles did not bring it with them, only 50 
years ago. Poles were among the first to 
come to this great continent; the first after 
the English settlers at Jamestown, the Welsh 
in Pennsylvania, yes, before the Pilgrims 
landed on Plymouth Rock, Poles were in 
America, 

The pioneers of Jamestown sent to Poland 
to bring the great craftsmen of Europe here— 
the glaziers who could make glass; the 
craftsmen whose crafts should be learned 
and who could make this new place a better 
and more productive land. So the Poles 
came in small number, but come they did— 
and they were here before so many others. 

But this Welsh American came here tonight 
to talk about and to talk to his friends the 
Polish Americans. So let us speak of this 
Polish American heritage. 

This is your heritage; almost four hundred 
years in America. 

Four hundred proud and glorious years. 


Kosziuscko came to fight and help win our 
glorious American independence. 

Pulaski came to fight and die—a Polish 
martyr in the cause of America. 

Paderewski came to our shores. to play 
divine music, and together with Woodrow 
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Wilson to plan the emergence of Poland as a 
nation. 

Yours is the heritage of Kosziuscko, of 
Pulaski and of Paderewskl. 

Yours is the blood of Copernicus, the 
astronomer; of Chopin the musician, of 
Curie, the discover of radium. 

But above and beyond that—yours is a 
heritage of faith, of hope and of love—of 
deep and abiding belief in God which has 
sustained Poland throughout its turmoil and 
bloody years, and sustains it today. It is the 
heritage which America must retain if 
America is to remain the great free country 
she is today. 

But yours also is a heritage of fun and of 
happiness, for no peoples despite their hard- 
ships are happier than the Poles. 

Is there a gayer dance than the polka; 
strong men swirling beautiful women in 
whirling circles, with the stamping of happy 
feet? 

Is there a better food than your kielbasa, 
the soft sweet smell of baked bread to wrap 
it in: or the maddening delight of ground 
meat wrapped in cabbage, that only a Polish- 
American girl can produce? 

Is there a harder attempt made than that 
of a good, blond Polish boy as he plays so 
well at every sport; the drive in from the end 
of my dear friend, Charley Yadusky, the 
smash into the goal line by an Evashevskl. or 
the swing-around of a Klewzewski as he hits 
a ball a mile? 

Food, and dance, and fun—that's the heri- 
tage which the Polish-American brings to us 
today. And we love him for it. 

But more than these things we admire 
his faith in God, a faith still tested in the 
old country. And that test brings pride 
to all of us. Where behind the Iron Curtain 
is the faith and courage of Pulaski more dis- 
played than in the pulpits of the great 
churches, where a Cardinal W: defies 
the might of anti-God communism? His 
stalwart faith is a symbol to the free world 
that Poland retains its spirit of freedom 
despite adversity, and that Poland will 
emerge from the hell of communism as your 
forefathers emerged from the tyranny which 
they fought. 

It is that never-ending fight for morality 
that marks the Pole above most men, You 
have it in your hearts as Poles have had it 
since their beginning. And your forefathers 
brought it here to America, and blessed all 
of us with it. 

It 1c the heart which we find today in the 
newly consecrated Archbishop Krol of your 
diocese who, I know will bring blessings in 
great volume, to Philadelphia and its people- 

It is in the heart of the Polish Falcons and 
their children and their children's children; 
it is the heritage your fathers brought with 
them and left instilled in you. It is a great 
contribution which you can give to all Ameri- 
cans. 

But above and beyond that this firmness 
of faith, this heritage of hope and this cher- 
ishing of charity—these are the virtues not 
only of Polish-Americans, or the Polish Fal- 
cons, but these are the virtues which God 
cites as man's greatest contributions to 
fellow men, 

As long as these are the firm beliefs of the 
Polish Falcons, Nest No. 171 and your people 
will long endure and prosper in this land. 
This was the hope and the desire of your 
fathers; it should be your greatest wish 85 
you enter the second half-century of this fine 
organization. You have my hearty con- 
gratulations on your first 50 years and my 
best wishes for Godspeed in your work during 
the next 50 years. 

Thank you so much for including me in 
your celebration of this great occasion. 
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International Confidence in the Dollar 
Would Be Enhanced by Enactment of 
H.R. 6900 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the Washington Post of May 21, 1961. It 
is one of many such articles and edi- 
torials which have supported my position 
with regard to repeal of the 25 percent 
gold reserve requirement: 

Like TROUBLED WATERS 

trout fishing, the management of in- 
ternational currency ede is a delicate 
8 esoteric art. In both, the first principle 
fish Move gently; one mustn’t frighten the 


F The administration correctly declined in 
anuary to ask Congress to abolish the law 
requiring the Federal Reserve System to hold 
& gold cover equal to 25 percent of its cur- 
pene and deposits. Coming right at the 
a of a heavy speculative run on the dollar, 
request might have set the traders off on 
oe flights. But the gold rush has dropped 
N dribble. Secretary of the Treasury Dil- 
— is once again correct in deciding he can 
bin Safely support Representative MULTER's 

ie the gold cover requirement. 
ii then ees have been following this 
Btates etic: The gold stock of the United 
has dropped from $24.6 billion to $17.4 
pao in the last dozen years. Of this, 
8 $12 billion is now tied up as the cover 
Or Federal Reserve money. That means the 
4 has less than 86 billion in gold 

as to pay international debts. 

our deficit runs at a rate over $3 billion 


2 forces devaluation of the dollar? 
hes Ping to a superficial conclusion, the trad- 
tee toe large quantities of dollars abroad 
93 year to be converted into gold bars 
t hopefully in the vaults of Swiss banks. 
mae arithmetic is visionary; the United 
th tes is not without other resources, al- 
5 777 it prefers not to use them. But 
= Speculators tend to be optimistic as 
ell as imaginative. 
The gold cover was written into the Federal 
e Act 48 years ago as an antiinfiation- 
ae Safeguard; it was intended to limit the 
es on of credit. But it has never done 
tha a t has been an unsuccessful experiment 
Š now serves no purpose but the encour- 
Bement of troublemakers. 
Sy spring a wide range of bankers, busi- 
8 and politicians have called for re- 
8 ot the gold cover requirement. The 
—.— opposition will come from those who 
the use symbols with reality, and for whom 
of sites word gold“ evokes, by a process 
halcyon serie association, a memory of the 
pound, ys when steak was 30 cents a 
8 it must be conceded that to repeal the 
eae cover rule would be to treat symptons 
deficit than causes. When a genuine trade 
watch Tesults in sales of gold, speculators 
the outflow and begin to gamble that 
Shik et worse. In doing so, they buy 
show make them worse. The effect 
The immediate answer Is to work out in- 
a z national agreementa to diminish the use 
Thea for balancing short-term deficits. 
Department is considering sev- 
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eral proposals to broaden the International 
Monetary Fund’s capacity to act as a banker 
carrying the temporary debits and credits of 
the world community. Diplomats also went 
to work last month in Paris through the 
OEEC to persuade creditor nations to prac- 
tice restraint in turning their foreign cur- 
rency holdings into gold. 

While this is being accomplished, Con- 
gress can help by putting the gold cover rule, 


. quietly and rapidly, out of existence. 


Authorizing Appropriations for Aircraft, 
Missiles, and Naval Vessels 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1852) to authorize 


appropriations for aircraft, missiles, and 
naval vessels for the Armed Forces, and for 


other purposes. 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I 
heartily approve S. 1852 with one 
exception. 

I object to the fact that S. 1852 builds 
in a Polaris gap of 1 year. In plain 
unadulterated language, this will be the 
result unless the bill authorizes addi- 
tional Polaris submarines. 

The Nation heartily approved when 
President Kennedy asked for accelera- 
tion through the 29th boat. This was a 
dramatic announcement which caused 
those who believe in the fleet ballistic 
missile concept to sit back and relax. 

But beneath the dramatics of the ac- 
celeration announcement, there is a fact 
which has not been publicized; in fact it 
has been hidden. Here is that fact: S. 
1852 will decelerate the Polaris program 
recommended by naval experts by the 
same amount as it has been accelerated. 
A look at a few simple facts will prove 
my point. 

The 29th and last Polaris submarine 
authorized in this bill will be ready for 
sea by November 1964. It will be opera- 
tional some 4 to 5 months later. 

Now look at what happens to the next, 
or the 30th submarine if S. 1852 becomes 
law. It requires approximately 42 
months leadtime to secure delivery of 
the reactor and other components for 
a Polaris submarine. In other words, 
a boat must be authorized and the long 
leadtime items purchased 42 months 
before it can be ready for sea. I remind 
you that this bill does not authorize any- 
thing beyond the 29th boat. 

We will not consider another authori- 
zation bill until about 1 year from now. 
Before the reactor and other long lead- 
time items can be even ordered for the 
30th boat, it must be authorized. Add 
the 42 months leadtime to the date when 
we will consider an authorization bill 
next year and the earliest the 30th boat 
can be ready for sea is November or De- 
cember, 1965. 

This is a Polaris gap of at least 1 year. 
This is a deceleration which cancels out 
the Kennedy acceleration. 
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This is like carefully nurturing a crop 
through a long and difficult growing year 
and then picking only part of the crop. 
True, you might get another crop next 
year, but you will never regain what you 
failed to pick this year. 

Our President has recommended long- 
range planning in the field of foreign aid 
He has recommended that a continuity 
of policy must be assured to allow effec- 
tive planning. Planning for our na- 
tional defense should also be long range. 
We cannot allow procurement of im- 
portant items like Polaris submarines to 
progress in gasps, fits, and spurts. We 
cannot allow a year’s Polaris gap. 

During debate on the rule I cited a 
wealth of official and unofficial state- 
ments by naval experts over a long 
period of time in support of my premise 
that these experts have gradually and 
definitely recommended a fleet of 45 
Polaris submarines. It can best be sum- 
marized with this quotation by Admiral 
Raborn: 

Forty-five is the number that it looks like 
we could keep where we would have an ade- 
quate number at sea and constantly on 
station. 8 


I believe I have proven that 45 is not 
a dream figure which has occurred by 
happenstance or coincidence. 

It is important to note at this time 
that all preliminary planning for this 
program has been to eventually reach 
the production schedule, of one subma- 
rine per month. It can be presumed 
that once this schedule was reached, it 
should logically be continued until the 
full number of planned boats were con- 
structed. 

Now without a single word of testi- 
mony haying been given to the Congress 
in support of a different policy than that 
which has been gradually and definitely 
recommended, we will disrupt that one 
per month schedule and build in a 1-year 
gap in delivery. 

We all know of the sorry state of the 
shipbuilding business in this country. 
Major shipyards are going out of busi- 
ness each year because, among other 
reasons, we are not providing a steady 
flow of shipbuilding. To maintain their 
high overhead, these yards cannot op- 
erate with a flurry of orders one year 
and a dearth the next year. This 
Polaris gap will not help us to maintain 
a healthy shipbuilding industry. 

I am sure Congress does not wish to 
give the impression to the public that 
we are renouncing expert opinion re- 
garding the necessity for 45 boats nor 
do we wish to give the impression that 
we endorse the achievement of a 1-per- 
month schedule followed by a 12-month 
interruption. Iam sure the Department 
of Defense does not wish to create this 
impression. 

It is clear that the long leadtime items 
cannot be acquired under the terms of 
section 412(b) of the Military Construc- 
tion Act of 1959 for any boats except 
those authorized in this bill. 

I expect the allegation to be made that 
we can continue beyond the 29th boat 
without interrupting the delivery sched- 
ule. I expect that reprograming proce- 
dures or supplemental authorization will 
be offered as devices which could pre- 
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yent interruption. That allegation, if it 
is made, is not supported by the facts. 

In page 1454 of the hearings on H.R. 
6151 for April 14, 1961, the following 
interchange occurred between myself 
and Admirals Beakley and James: 

Mr. Gusser. I would like to ask, if it is ap- 
propriate at this time: We have accelerated 
the full 29 fleet ballistic missile submarines 
by 2 years. All well and good, but our even- 
tual program, as I understand it, is for 45. Is 
there anything as a request for fiscal 1962 
for the long leadtime components of the 
ships or the boats beyond 29 and up to 45? 

Admiral James. No. 

Admiral BEaKLEY. There is not at this 
time. 

Mr. Gusser. Well, Admiral, now we had 
hoped to build these on a schedule of 10 per 
year? 

Admiral James. Right. 

Mr. Gupser. Now if we are to maintain 
that 10 per year beyond the 29th boat, should 
not there be an authorization for long lead- 
time components in fiscal year 1962? Isn't 
that necessary? 

Admiral BeaKkuey. I will let Admiral James 
speak to this, if I may. 

Admiral James. If there are to be ships 
beyond the 29th boat, the answer is Tes.“ 

Mr. Gussrr, In other words, if we don't au- 
thorize additional long leadtime components 
in fiscal year 1962, the schedule beyond the 
29th boat is not at all sure. 

Admiral James. That is correct, sir. 


On page 1474 of the hearings, the 
same point is further clarified by Admiral 
James. I quote another interchange at 
that page: 

Mr. Gusser. Do you need additional au- 
thorization in this bill to maintain—that Is, 
to purchase long leadtime items, so that you 
can maintain—a construction schedule of 10 
per year beyond the 29th boat? 

Admiral James. Yes, sir, 


Later, on the same page, Admiral James 
said in a response to Mr. Smart, the com- 
mittee counsel: 

If there were more boats that were to be 
bullt—that Is, there was a goth, or 35 to 45 
boats—there would be a requirement in this 
budget for long leadtime items on the criti- 
cal items, such as the nuclear reactors and 
some of the other propulsion systems. 


Now let me quote the greatest author- 
ity of themall. On page 1475, Chairman 
Vinson, whose knowledge of military af- 
fairs is exceeded by no other Member, 
said the committee counsel was absolute- 
ly correct when he said, as paraphrased 
by the Hon. SAMUEL STRATTON— 
that you could not use any money for addi- 
tional submarines unless the submarines 
were specifically authorized. 


On the same page, the chairman said 
in response to Mr. STRATTON that if we 
wanted to fund additional leadtime items 
for submarines above the 29, and I 
quote: “You would have to authorize 
more submarines.” 

On page 1476, the chairman said once 
again, after a discussion of the effect of 
the brandnew section 412(b) : 


You can't increase the authorization for 


long leadtime items until there has been 


an authorization for the ship. The ship is 
the basis of it, d 5 


The chairman does not play fast and 
loose with words. His words do not flow 
from inexperience. 

During the so-called posture hearings 
of the Committee on Armed Services, the 
question was raised on page 928 as to the 
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legality of full funding of five submarines 
when only the long leadtime items had 
been authorized in law. It was agreed 
that tonnage authorization of these boats 
existed under the terms of the Vinson- 
Trammel Act of 1934. Then the gen- 
tleman from Texas IMr. Kripay] said, 
“this would be the last time, in view of 
412, it could be done.” Chairman Vin- 
son replied, “That is right.” 

Later on page 932, the gentleman from 
Texas | Mr. KL DAY], one of the most bril- 
liant and analytical lawyers I have ever 
known, said: 

So even though we and the Appropria- 
tions Committee are both thoroughly con- 
vinced that these (five boats) have been au- 
thorized within the meaning of 412, out of 
abundance of precaution, we should specifi- 
cally authorize them. 


And the committee did authorize them 
for the second time. 

Mr. Chairman, here we acted, “out of 
abundance of precaution” to reauthor- 
ize boats for which the long leadtime 
items had already been funded before 
section 412 took effect. Can anyone con- 
tend that reprograming would allow fu- 
ture funding for boats beyond No. 29 in 
the absence of specific authorization?. If 
we are to be consistent, they cannot 
properly contend it, 

Any member of the Defense Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations will tell you 
that any reprograming beyond the 29th 
boat can only be done at the expense of 
other authorized items. In this case, 
because of the nature of the long lead- 
time items involved, it would be neces- 
sarily be at the expense of attack sub- 
marines which we desperately need. In 
fact, I would go so far as to predict 
that naval officials have so testified this 
year before the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee. Since writing these remarks Sec- 
retary McNamara has admitted it. 


Furthermore, if reprograming could 
take care of submarines beyond No. 29, 
why was not the same argument used by 

«the Armed Services Committee with re- 
spect to the procurement of B-52 and 
B-58 bombers?) The administration had 
not requested authorization but the com- 
mittee wanted to be sure that we were 
not phasing out the “manned bomber” 
concept. So they authorized manned 
bombers. If reprograming was a sure 
device, why did they specifically author- 
ize? The answer is clear—“reprogram- 
ing is not at all sure.” 

At page 1688 of the hearings Secre- 
tary Hitch was discussing a paper laid 
before the committee which outlined 
reprograming procedures. He said, that 
under the provisions of this paper “we 
could reprogram funds necessary to 
handle the long leadtime items—for 
manned bombers. 

And the reply from the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Kmparl was: 

If your reprograming procedures are 
written on that theory, I don’t see how we 
can agree to it sir. 


On the same page Chairman VINSON 
said: 

You see, Mr. Krmupay’s argument is this: 
There are no B-52’s or B-58's authorized 
under the date of this law. And if you don’t 
have any authorization, you can’t repro- 
gram. 
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The next day the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. KILDAY] said: 

What section 412(b) does Is to effect the 
appropriation of funds. 


It says: 

No funds may be appropriated after De- 
cember 31, 1960, to or for the use of any 
armed force of the United States for the 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, or naval 
vessels, unless the appropriation of such 
fund~has been authorized by legislation en- 
acted after such date. 


So the question is not the possibility 
of delegating the responsibility to the 
Secretary, but what we must have is an 
authorization on the statute book which 
will support an appropriation. 

On page 1700 Mr. Kar said: 

The thing I hope we will avoid in using 
412 is to never authorize by type or equiva- 
lent things of that kind, because then you 
completely emasculate 412. 


On the next page he states that not 
to specify a type of plane would abrogate 
the provision of 412. 

I know what the chairman would say 
at this time if I were to yield. But when 
the coon is all alone against an army of 
lawyers he'd better stay out of a tree 
and keep going. The chairman would 
say that the previous authorizations for 
ships listed on page 47 of the committee 
report would allow reprograming. He 
would quote the language on page 48 of 
the report about previous authorization. 
But this is tricky language. All it says 
is that the Navy would have to charge 
new authorization against those already 
existing. 

Look to the words of section 412(b). 
It says in effect that no funds can be 
appropriated for any vessel after De- 
cember 31, 1960, for the procurement of 
naval vessels, unless the appropriation 
has been authorized by legislation en- 
acted after such date. 

Section 412(b) did not specifically re- 
peal existing statutory authorizations 
but the rule is that unrepealed authori- 
zation shall be given construction not 
inconsistent with subsequent enactments. 
How then could you reprogram and ap- 
propriate money for anything which has 
not been authorized after December 31, 
1960. To do so would be to violate a duly 
passed law which has never been re- 
pealed. Report language cannot, repeal 
a law nor should the Secretary of De- 
fense be allowed to violate or circumvent 
statutory law. 

I expect the allegation to be made that 
we can continue beyond the 29th boat 
by the device known as supplemental au- 
thorization. Of course, this is true but 
we cannot use this device without build- 
ing in a “Polaris delivery gap” of at least 
9 months and a resort to procurement 
in “fits, gasps, and spurts.” 

The earliest Congress could consider 
a supplemental authorization bill would 
be January 3, 1962. I know you will 
agree when I say that if action on this 
bill were complete and the supplemental 
appropriation bill were complete by 
February of 1962 this would be unprece- 
dented speed and an alltime record. 
Now look at the “Polaris delivery gap” 
this would create. 

If the funds were available in February 
1962, the carliest the 30th Polaris sub- 
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marine could be ready for sea would be 
August of 1965 with a delivery gap of 9 
months. If the date were March, the 
gap would be 10 months. If it were May 
of 1962—and this is more reasonable— 
the gap would be a full 12 months. Is 
this orderly long-range planning? Does 
it make sense to expand our production 
facilities to one per month” and then 
cut it off for a full year? Is not this pro- 
curement in fits“, gasps,” and “spurts”? 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat, it is clear 
that the long leadtime items cannot be 
acquired under the terms of section 
412(b) of the Military Construction Act 
of 1959 for any boats except those au- 
thorized in this bill. 

It is clear that if a one-per-month 
Schedule is to be maintained, the long 
leadtime items for the 30th and suc- 
ceeding boats must be funded in fiscal 
year 1962. Without authorization in S. 
1852, they cannot be funded in fiscal 
year 1962. 

Therefore, no matter how we look at 
it, and no matter how much we point 
With pride to the Kennedy acceleration, 
We will have a Polaris delivery gap of 1 
year and a disruption of the one-per- 
month schedule. ji 

During the hearings on H.R, 6151, 
there was much concern expressed over 
the fact that no authorization for new 
Manned bombers was requested. The 
entire committee, including myself, felt 
that failure to authorize additional 
bombers could be interpreted as the total 
adoption by the Congress of the missile 
— and the final rejection of the 

mber concept. A great deal of con- 
cern was expressed that assembly lines 
banufacturing the B-52 and B-58 

Would be closed down and that 
orderly procurement would stop. As a 
Aiea we authorized additional bomb- 


Although it is true that S. 1852 does 
contain authorization for more Polaris 
tain rines while the original bill con- 
es ed no authorization for bombers, the 
a Situations are comparable insofar 
tio e maintenance of orderly produc- 
a is concerned, Achieving the one- 
oad ee schedule of Polaris deliveries 
5 stopping it for 1 year does as 
Gt ahi violence to the orderly production 
ha PS as no new authorization would 

ve done for bombers. 


argument successfully applied for bomb- 
ers should be applied for Polaris sub- 
Marines 


I do ae ome Ae tie the present ad- 
n e policy of its prede- 

aeri, nor to the previous planning of 
ere experts. But additional authori- 
teens of six Polaris submarines in S. 
will not do this. It only provides 

ce against delay while the new 

i tration is determining its own 
50 ey regarding the number of subma- 
; es we should eventually build. The 
unding of long leadtime items in fiscal 
year 1962 could not possibly be a waste 
toe if the decision was finally made to 
Santee the Polaris program at the 
i boat. The items are identical with 
Ose which can be used in other nu- 
clear submarines. The administration 
aoua not be committed to request 
unding nor would the Appropriations 
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Committee be committed to granting it. 
It would merely be an insurance policy 
which would preserve the gains of the 
Kennedy acceleration without. building 
in the deceleration presently contained 
in S. 1852. 

I am not enough of an expert to say 
how many of these submarines should be 
built. But in the absence of testimony 
to the contrary, I must accept the clear 
case which has been built over the years 
for a fleet of 45. I have every hope that 
the present Secretary of Defense will see 
the wisdom in the program recom- 
mended by experts and eventually 
recommend such a fleet. But, in the 
meantime, we should not tie his hands 
so that he is forced to lose a full year in 
achieving his recommendation when he 
makes it. 

I only recommend additional authori- 
zation. Without it we cannot achieve 
a strength of 45 boats without the loss of 
a year’s time. With the authorization 
we do not procure a single item which 
will be wasted. My plea is for time 
which, once Jost, can never be regained. 

Long-range planning is essential for 
our Defense Establishment. Let us not 
plan in fits, jumps, and spurts. Let us 
give the Department of Defense the 
chance to continue orderly procure- 
ment. We must authorize six additional 
fleet ballistic missile submarines in this 
bill. 

Mr. Charman, at the appropriate time, 
I shall offer an amendment authorizing 
six additional Polaris submarines. 

The issues involved in my amendment 
are quite clear. 

First of all, do we want a Polaris gap 
of l year? 

Secondly, will we nullify a dramatic 
acceleration with a 1-year deceleration? 

Thirdly, when there is no risk of waste, 
can we afford not to be sure? 

And lastly, are we going to allow an 
interruption of 1 full year in the orderly 
procurement schedule we have fought so 
hard to achieve? 

At the appropriate time, I earnestly 
hope the House will support my amend- 
ment. 


Castro’s Extortion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp editorials 
from two outstanding newspapers in the 
Nation—one which appeared in the 
Boston Herald, Boston, Mass., May 22 
entitled “Millions for Tribute,” and the 
other entitled “Castro’s Extortion” from 
the May 23 edition of the Oakland Trib- 
une, Oakland, Calif., which is pub- 
lished by our former colleague, William 
Knowland. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 
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[From the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, May 23, 
1961 


CASTRO’S EXTORTION 


“Millions for defense, but not 1 cent for 
tribute,” sums up a philosophy deeply in- 


“grained in Americans and in the political 


tradition of the United States. 

It was first enunciated in the early days 
of the Republic and means flatly and cate- 
gorically that the United States will always 
resist international blackmail, subtle or 
overt. ' 

Because we have been raised in this tra- 
dition and used it as a guidepost in our 
foreign relations for nearly two centuries, 
is why Castro's extortion attempt is so dan- 
gerous. 

Castro's brazen demand for bulldozers and 
tractors in exchange for the pitiful freedom 
fighters he now holds up for ransom is dou- 
bly dangerous because the American public 
has always put their hearts before their 
pocketbooks. They have always favored the 
underdog. 

But consider these questions: 

What if Castro had asked for commercial 
airliners or cargo ships instead of farm 
equipment. The logic is the same and re- 
member that Cuba squats only 90 miles from 
our American shores. 

Perhaps more important, however, is the 
effect that making a blackmail payment to 
Cuba would have on the cadre chiefs in the 
international Communist conspiracy. 

Would it not be interpreted as a show 
of fear on the part of America, a position 
of weakness, and a clear example that we 
have abandoned our opposition to paying 
tribute? The answer, of course, is a strongly 
affirmative “Yes.” 

It must also be remembered that the ef- 
fects will be the same whether the tractors 
and bulldozers are paid for through the gen- 
erous donations of a sympathetic American 
public—the anti-Castro Cubans now in the 
United States, or the U.S. Defense Depart- 
ment, 

It would mean that any time a Commu- 
nist-inspired coup was successful anywhere 
in the world, Americans would be seized and 
held for ransom. Where would it end? 

Before any commitment is made to ran- 
som these men—however gallant their un- 
dertaking—the American public must search 
deeply into its collective conscience and 
consider the real eventual price it will pay 
by giving in to this present blackmail. 

No one can help but sympathize deeply 
with the plight of the prisoners and under- 
stand the selfless desires of the mercy fund 
organization being formed on nonpartisan 
lines to rescue them. 

What we are suggesting is that the men- 
for-machines swap has far deeper and fun- 
damental implications for Americans and 
our country than merely raising a few mil- 
lion dollars to pay off a kidnaper. 


[From the Boston Herald, May 22, 1961] 
MILLIONS ron TRIBUTE 


Once upon a time there was a small but 
proud nation that refused to buy protection 
from anyone. When a piratical country sev- 
eral thousand miles away seized its ships and 
demanded ransom, the small nation fitted 
out a fleet and blew the pirates off the map. 

Its motto then was, “Millions for defense 
but not one cent for tribute.” 

A century and a half later the small na- 
tlon had grown rich and powerful. But 
when a piratical neighbor 90 miles off its 
coast seized persons under its protection and 
demanded a ransom of 500 tractors for their 
safe return, it couldn't make up its mind 
what to do. 

Finally a group of leading citizens an- 
nounced that it would raise the ransom 
price. It sent a telegram to the pirate leader 
saying that it was paying the tribute out of 
humanity toward the prisoners and a deep 
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sense of friendship” for the rank-and-file 
pirates. The government, relieved to have 
the decision taken out of its hands, agreed 
to facilitate the export of the ransom trac- 
tors. 

The arrangement naturally pleased the pi- 
rates, who were anxious to cultivate such 
profitable friendships. When the ransom 
was paid they turned over the prisoners, only 
slightly the worse for wear, and then looked 
around for more friends of the rich and pow- 
erful country whom they could seize and 
hold for ransom. Indeed, the thing looked 
so good that everybody began grabbing pris- 
oners and sending off ransom notes. 

Soon the rich and powerful nation was 
poor and small again. But it was a long 
time before it recovered its pride. 


Murder Is Not a Childish Prank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is time 
we faced up to the fact that coddling 
criminals because they happen to also be 
teenagers is not the answer to so-called 
juvenile delinquency. There is a differ- 
ence between breaking windows and 
committing murder. Our laws must rec- 
ognize serious crime for what it is if we 
are to meet and solve one of America’s 
gravest problems: 

GETTING Away WITH MURDER 

On reading President Kennedy’s proposals 
for a federally directed “total attack” on 
juvenile delinquency. a responsible parent 
may wonder whether he and Mr. Kennedy 
are worrying about the same thing. 

The President, it seems to us, has missed 
an opportunity to inject some clarity into 
the discussion of a fogbound subject, per- 
haps because he misses the point of the Na- 
tion’s concern. Nowhere in his remarks is 
the euphemism “juvenile delinquency” 
pulled apart to reveal the multitude of evils 
it embraces. 

What alarms a community is not truancy, 
window breaking, and apple filching. It is 
robbery, rape, and murder, committed by 
criminals who happen also to be teenagers 
oreven younger. And “criminal” is the exact 
word. In New York City the other day, a 15- 
year-old stabbed to death a 14-year-old he 
had never seen before. His explanation: 
“He got snotty.” This was the seventh 
youth gang murder in that section of the 
city this year, and the fourth in just 17 days. 

In too many places, the merely wayward 
youngster and the truly dangerous youth 
alike have enjoyed society's impartial solici- 
tude. In the face of alarming evidence to the 
contrary, the sentimental assumption per- 
sists that every young hoodlum can be re- 
deemed if Society will only love and under- 
stand him. But this turns the issue upside- 
down. The necessity for understanding does 
not rest with society, but with the young 
criminal who is contemptuous of its rules. 

The remedy for the worsening problem of 
juvenile crime does not lie mainly in more 
study, workshops or projects. Indeed, there 
is no pat solution. But a big step toward 
a solution would surely be for all commu- 
nities to draw the line between delinquency 
and crime. 

No community needs Federal help to make 
that commonsense distinction. Those com- 
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munities which let young criminals literally 
get away with murder are already shirking 
their responsibilities. If they let Washing- 
ton try to take over the problem, they are 
abdicating their responsibilities, 


Memorial Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, this 
is our Memorial Day around the world. 
Memorial Day, May 30, is distinctly an 
American institution. It is a deeply sig- 
nificant, sentimental custom established 
by our people more than 90 years ago. 

The American Memorial Day is being 
observed in every community across our 
Nation, also in many foreign lands upon 
the high seas. 

This special day is the brief moment 
we set aside from our busy lives to pause 
before the resting places of our departed 
loved ones—to remember them and to 
eulogize the honored dead. This is the 
day of tribute to those who live only in 
history. 

When we have concluded our short 
ceremonies here and turn back to our 
daily tasks, we shall leave with the dead 
our tributes, expressed in words and with 
flowers. But of even greater import is 
the fact that we, ourselves, will have 
gained new spiritual and mental enlight- 
enment through this experience. 

This is not a day for sadness. In fact, 
when we consider all of its facets, we 
find that Memorial Day has great beauty 
and that it has truly inspiring depths. 

There are the colors of our flag and 
flowers for the eye to admire. There are 
the carefully chosen words of prose, po- 
etry, song,-and prayer for the ear to 
hear. All these touch our hearts and 
minds and our conseience. They re- 
awaken in us a new realization that we 
are influenced in large measure by those 
who have gone before us, and by their 
contributions to our lives. 

It does not matter who we are, nor 
the differences between our religious 
thinking on racial stock. The principles 
represented by this Memorial Day are the 
same to each of us. We are all Ameri- 
cans, This is our special day, and here 
we stand together in tribute to our own 
national family. 

Following the same line of thought, 
when we honor the dead we do not weigh 
the stations they held in life. It does 
not matter whether they were rich or 
poor, young or old, whether they were 
intellectuals, craftsmen, students, or la- 
borers. At the poet John Ingalls ex- 
pressed it, in the democracy of the dead, 
all men at last are equal. There is nei- 
ther rank nor station nor prerogative in 
the republic of the grave. 

In those days of combat, it did not 
matter who our fellow defenders were. 
And so it is now in our homage to them. 
It makes no difference whether they 
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were native sons or the foreign born, 
whether they were white or black or 
brown, gentiles or Jews, Protestants or 
Catholics. In the final analysis, all that 
has ever counted is the fact that they 
were Americans and that they gave their 
lives in the defense of our homes and of 
our ideals of freedom. 

Now, it may be a little difficult for us 
who are gathered here to realize that we 
are part of a vast, worldwide, commemo- 
rative service on this special day. We 
are but a small portion of the living who, 
are honoring the dead. And these souls 
to whom we are directing our immediate 
attention are but a very few of the total 
number of American honored dead 
around the world. 

What we are doing here is actually 
symbolic. Our contribution to the over- 
all Memorial Day observance is being du- 
plicated by millions of other people 
throughout our land and in several for- 
eign countries. To make the point clear, 
let us consider the following facts: 

There are more than 1 million names 
on the honor rolls of the American war 
dead. Those are the men who have 
fought and died for our country sincé 
Mie Nation was founded some 185 years 

0. 

What we say here today expresses our 
tribute to all of those honored ones. 
The praise we give the other departed 
war veterans of our personal acquaint- 
ance is, in reality, praise for all who 
have served in the Armed Forces of our 
Nation. 

We cannot return the dead, therefore 
the only remaining course is to extend 
ourselves to them through the sincerity 
and beauty of our memorial services. 
That is what our people are doing today 
at home and abroad. Let us look at the 
whole picture for a moment. 

Throughout the United States and in 
some 25 American military cemeteries 
beyond our shores, the mortal remains 
of some 400,000 Americans who gave 
their lives in World War I, World War II. 
and the Korean conflict are buried—or 
they are recorded as missing in action. 

On this Memorial Day, special cere- 
monies are being held at 8 American 
military cemeteries or special memorials 
in France, England, and Belgium, where 
nearly 31,000 World War I dead are 
buried. 

Similar services are being held for 
76,000 World War II dead at 14 other 
American cemeteries in England. 
Prance, Belgium, Luxembourg, Holland, 
Italy, and Tunisia. 

Also, special services are being held 
for more than 90,000 other World War 
II and Korean war dead buried or re- 
corded as missing at American ceme- 
teries in Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Alaska, 
and the Philippines. 

In addition, special services are being 
held for the war dead at the Tomb of 
thé Unknowns and some 99,000 other 
war dead buried at Arlington National 
Cemetery, on Virginia soil, across the 
Potomac from Washington, D.C. 

Most of these final resting places are 
a long way from us. But, in reality, 
they are very close to our hearts. 
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Once again we find our wonderful 
country faced with grave danger. There 
are loose in the world those forces who 
would destroy us. 

And, even as our honored war dead 
Were called upon to summon their last 
Ounce of courage and endurance, we 
citizens of today must once again face 
the foe with forbearance and unswerv- 
ing determination. 

For if the proud heritage we cherish 
today is to endure, Americans again 
must meet the clarion call to oppose 

ose who would doom us. 

If we can but equal the qualities pos- 
sessed by the men we honor here today, 
there is no foe we cannot conquer, no 
conspiracy we cannot overcome, no chal- 
lenge we cannot meet. 

This is the message for each of us 
here today as we pay honor to the de- 
Parted ones of all wars. Glory to the 
battle dead. And honor to those who 

' returned home and have since passed 


Honor to the sons and to the father, 
the husbands and to the brothers. 
Also, honor and comfort to the beloved 
Survivors of those departed ones. 
our thoughts, our words and our 
deeds always fulfill the high ideals for 
Which the brave have sacrificed. The 
pbligation is ours to assure that the 
oe dead shall not have died in 


The Accrual Accounting Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


i Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. Speaker, my col- 
» Congressman Brap Morse, has 
the performing a noteworthy task for 
Fresiden n taxpayer in urging that 
Which t Kennedy implement a law 
ave the President, during his Senate 
» Played a major part in enacting. 
e following editorial from the Wash- 
0 m Star is a well-deserved tribute to 
— ain Monsz's efforts in this 

[From the Evening Star, May 19, 1961] 

, Time To RESURRECT Ir 


Representative Braprorp Morse of Massa- 
8 has given President Kennedy a 
dene reminder that a law which the Presi- 

Sponsored as a Senator has been buried 
185 This is the Hoover Commission's plan 
nh tte the piling up by Federal depart- 
Sed of unexpended appropriations from 
11 ous years. We agree with Representa- 
ve Morse that it is time to put this money- 
Saving plan into action—and the President, 
8 so hard to obtain passage of the 
years „Is in 
8 pine: a good position to start 
ao law, known as the Accrual Account- 
1 E Act, requires the departments to report 
y on all funds appropriated in previous 
ZR but not spent and to justify such funds 
á carryover items. Congress then would 
ecide whether to put a limitation on spe- 
3 accumulations and to what extent. 
2 Kennedy told the Senate in 1957 that 
is system would “prevent a great carryover 
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of funds, both with respect to foreign aid 
and defense, which makes it almost impos- 
sbile for us (Congress) to know exactly what 
we are doing, and the effect our actions will 
have on the amount of money available to 
the executive branch.” 

The Eisenhower administration asked 
Congress to place an accrued-funds limita- 
tion on several appropriations, but nothing 
was done. The new administration so far 
has made no request that the law be made 
effective through congressional limitations 
on carryover funds. Apparently it will take 
pressure from the White House to obtain ac- 
tion at the Capitol. We hope that the 
President, as author of the law, will make 
every reasonable effort to see that it does 
not remain a dead duck. 


Indecision Hurts the United States 
Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the free 
world is looking to America for leader- 
ship. If we fail to take a firm stand, 
and just talk about freedom, we will lose 
the confidence of the uncommitted na- 
tions and when that happens we could 
well lose the cold war. It may be well 
for Members of Congress to think about 
the thoughts expressed in the following 
excerpt from the U.S. News & World Re- 
port so that whatever pressure possible 
may be brought upon the President to 
stop talking and back up some of the 
fine sentiments he has already set forth, 
before it is too late: 

Trouble for United States is out in the 
world, not so much at home. 

Trouble’s cause? Lack of an objective. 
Lack of nerve. Wavering allies. A feeling 
by politicians that Americans would rather 
be comfortable than act. 

A new President, too, has appeared un- 
certain, somewhat bewildered. 

Cuba, more and more, appears as a major 
blunder. Invasion of Cuba was going well. 
Defections from Castro had started. Cas- 
tro’s militia did suffer heavy casualties. 
Castro’s tanks were sitting ducks to air 
attack. Also an aircraft carrier was just off- 
shore. But air support, vital to the whole 
operation, promised by United States for 
the invasion, was denied. 

Why? Because the original plan, en- 
dorsed by military, was not used. Back of 
that? CIA took hold, moved on its own, 
not on military recommendations. Civil- 
lans interfered with a military operation in 
progress, got disaster. Pilots, begging to 
answer pleas from shore, had to sit on their 
hands. 

Who was in on the operation? Everybody 
who gets in on any operations of a mili- 
tary nature. White House, CIA, military 
services—all of them, including Coast Guard. 
Could it have worked? Military answer: 
Yes, if plans as drawn had been given a 
chance to work out, instead of be changed 
in middle. a 

What about Laos? Was that the same? 
Not quite. There US. allies just faded 
away. Nobody, including United States, 
wanted to take a chance on shooting. 

Ehrushchey, using others to do his fight- 
ing, played it tough and won. 
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Result of Cuba and Laos: U.S. word is in 
question. All around the world it’s being 
openly wondered whether U.S. promises will 
be honored if tested. 

It now might take actual shooting to 
prove United States means what it says. 

Isn't Kennedy to straighten out Khru- 
shchev in Vienna? It's unlikely. 

Remember this: Kennedy's public life is 
that of a debater, a talker. Khrushehev's 
life—a long one—has been that of a ruth- 
less man of action. 

Words, to Kennedy, mean much. Words, 
to Khrushchev, aren't important. The Rus- 
sians use words as a cover, while getting 
ready for actions. 

So now what? New idea in Washington 
is to “stabilize the periphery.” The mean- 
ing? Deal with Khrushchev on the future 
of “fringe” countries. 

Something new? No, not really new. It 
formerly was called “appeasement,” but that 
word came into disrepute so a phrase is be- 
ing substituted. Trouble is that the 
“periphery” for Russia keeps pushing out 
as Communism spreads. 

Khrushehev's technique: Deal. Nail down 
new conquests. Then push on. 

Actually, if the world only knew it, Com- 
munists are in trouble, too. 

Red China's population is on short ra- 
tions. Communjsm in China, as in Russia 
and elsewhere, is unable to solve the prob- 
lem of agriculture. Russia, too, is having 
continued trouble with farmers. In the 
Soviet Union there’s a return to capital 
punishment for a wide range of offenses. 

Eastern Europe, Russia’s colonial empire, 
has the troubles of all of today’s colonies. 
People are restive and can be stirred up. 

Then why all the fear of the Communist 


‘countries? It's a mystery. 


Western Europe, alone, is vastly stronger 
than Russia. Add United States and there 
is no comparison in potential strength. Add 
Japan and the comparison is even more one- 
sided. It's probably three-to-one odds on 
the non-Communist side. 

But: Except for United States, no country 
seems much interested in defense. 

The trouble? Apparently only the Com- 
munists have a real objective for which they 
keep working. It seems that no country 
wants to try very hard to buck the spread 
of Communism. There's a great desire to 
live in ease. 

Result is that Khrushchev is having 
things pretty much his own way. 


Robert Welch Has No Connection With 
the Candy Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the May 9, 
1961, issue of the Candy Industry and 
Confectioners Journal, which gives some 
sidelights about the controversial 
founder of the John Birch Society. The 
most important point made is that 
Robert Welch has no connection whatso- 
ever with the candy industry. 

This editorial was written by Don 
Gussow, a brilliant gentleman who has 
become the acknowledged spokesman for 
the candy industry in the United States. 
Candy Industry is edited and published 
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in New York and is probably the greatest 
single influence in the candy industry 
today. 
The editorial follows: 
Tuer Bos WELCH Srorr 


This editorial deals with an unusual sub- 
ject. The subject is Bob Welch and the 
John Birch Society. 

This writer has known Robert Henry Win- 
borne Welch, Jr., for over 25 years. We have 
not seen, nor been in contact with him for 
the past 4 years, when he resigned his post 
as vice president and sales manager of the 
James O. Welch Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

We remember Bob Welch as an articulate, 
highly intelligent, imaginative and very 
much involved person. We do not recall 
Bob Welch's taking the middle road on any 
subject. When Bob Welch became involved 
in a situation, he was fully and wholly in- 
volved. Almost literally bouncing with 
nervous energy, Bob Welch could not remain 
sitting or standing still in one position for 
more than a second. A compulsive worker, 
Bob Welch toiled almost around the clock. 
After -a full, hectic, rat-tat-tat day in his 
office (which usually included a series of 
conferences, numerous telephone conversa- 
tions and voluminous dictation given to a 
patient, highly competent secretary) Bob 
would rush off to deliver a talk before some 
political or community group, return to his 
office and, after a biref nap, go on with more 
work until the early hours of the morning. 
This was par for Bob Welch's working day 
course. 

His after hours work more often than 
not pertained to chores other than those of 
the candy business. During the hours from 
10 at night until 4 in the morning, he would 
dash off a few chapters of a book, write a 
speech, or spend the time in researching & 
particular problem in which he might be 
involved at that particular time. 

Among his many activities, Bob Welch 
participated in candy association work. He 
served on many committees and at one time 
was chairman of the Washington Committee 
of the National Confectioners Association. 
He won the Kettle Award in 1947. He was 
the second to receive this honor. 

Bob Welch always seemed to have been 
offbeat. He loved chess and played with 
experts. At one “ime he carried on a game 
by mail. He hasn't played much chess dur- 
ing the past dozen years. We remember Bob 
Welch as a gifted writer with a fine sense of 
humor. He could and did write humorous 
verse. He also wrote one of the easiest to 
rend and most meaningful books on sales- 
manship. 

Bob Welch had the benefit of a good edu- 
cation. North Carolina born, Bob attended 
a 1-room country school, high school, and 
had 4 years at the University of North Caro- 
lina, 2 years at the U.S. Naval Academy, and 
2 at Harvard Law School. Bob never did 
become a lawyer. 

In 1946 and again in 1948 Bob went to 
England, primarily to study the effect of 
the Socialist government. In 1949 Bob took 
a month’s flying trip around the world, 
Spending most of the time in Asia. Shortly 
afterwards he wrote a book dealing with the 
dismissal of Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur, en- 
titled “May God Forgive Us.” It was pub- 
lished by the Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, in 
1952, About 200,000 copies (both hardbound 
and paperbound) were sold in the first year 
of publication. 

From that time on Bob was not quite the 
same. Now intensely serious, gaunt in ap- 
pearance, he began to develop a morbid fear 
of communism and Communists. In 1955 
he went to Asia once again, this time visit- 
ing Syngman Rhee, then President of Korea, 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, and other high- 
ranking members of the Chinese National 
Government in Taipei, Taiwan. In the fall 
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of 1956 he called on Chancellor Conrad 
Adenauer in Bonn, West Germany. 

In 1956 he began to publish a little maga- 
zine called One Man’s Opinion, which car- 
Tied long, involved dissertations on commu- 
nism. He did this at his own expense and 
in his spare time—probably between the 
hours of 10 at night and 4 in the morning, 
and on weekends. 

He dabbled in politics, made hundreds of 
speeches, and even made an unsuccessful 
attempt to obtain the Republican nomina- 
tion for lieutenant governor in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

When Bob Welch felt that he could not 
give up his outside political and doctrinaire 
activities and at the same time continue his 
job as sales manager, he resigned his post 
in the James O. Welch Co. That was late in 
1956. He was succeeded by his very com- 
petent assistant, Bob Daugherty. For the 
record, Bob Welch never owned and does 
not now own any stock in the Welch Candy 
Co. 

From then on Bob Welch became even 
more obsessed with the job of fighting com- 
munism than ever before. He expanded the 
publication of his ma e (the name was 
changed from One Man's Opinion to Amert- 
can Opinion), wrote pamphlets and tracts 
and made endless speeches. Two years ago 
he founded the John Birch Society. (In 
1954 he wrote a book on the life of John 
Birch, published that year by the Henry 

Co.) 

At this writing Robert H. W. Welch is one 
of the most controversial figures in the coun- 
try. So much has been published about the 
John Birch Society in the past few months 
that a detailed report is not needed here. It 
is not for us to criticize or question its 
motives. 

Every right-thinking American is opposed 
to communism. Our Nation (together with 
its allies and friends) today is involved in 
a serious, life and death struggle with the 
Communists. Whether the methods used 
by the John Birch Society are the right or 
wrong ones, seems to be the concern of 
many as evidenced in reports in the daily 
press. Certainly the use of communistic 
tactics is abhorrent to those who love and 
are devoted to freedom. Immoral means 
still do not justify moral ends. 

One of the purposes of bringing this story 
about Bob Welch and the John Birch So- 
ciety to the attention of our readers is to 
underline its possible implications in the 
industry, Obviously, it is unfortunate that 
news dispatches almost invariably refer to 
Mr, Welch as a retired candy manufacturer. 
This is not good public relations for 
candy and the candy industry. But we have 
complete confidence in the fairmindedness 
of our people. We question whether any- 
one would stop eating candy because he did 
not approve of what Robert Welch is saying 
or what the John Birch Society stands for. 

We credit candy jobbers and dealers with 
the same fairmindedness. We question 
whether they will equate Bob Welch’s ac- 
tivities with the marketing’ policies of the 
James O. Welch Co., with which he has no 
connection whatsoever. 

In a statement to the press the other day, 
James O. Welch, president of the company 
bearing his name, stated that neither he nor 
his company shared his brother's point of 
view. “I know that there must be many 
of our customers who not only disagree with 
Bob Welch's viewpoint, but may be very 
much disturbed over his activities,” Mr. 
Welch said. 

“Our company emphatically has nothing 
to do with the John Birch Society, and my 
brother Robert has no connection with this 
company and owns no stock in it,“ Mr. Welch 
added. 

In a measure, it is a pity that the highly 
respected head of a very important candy 
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company has found it necessary to defend 
himself in this manner. Jim Welch is one 
of the most honorable, highly respected of 
men in the candy business. His integrity 
is unquestioned. He is not interested in 
headlines. He has had but one interest since 
he started making fudge in the kitchen of 
his home, when quite young, just married, 
and tn need of finding a way to make a liy- 
ing. And his single interest today is to 
make the best possible candy and sell it in 
the most honorable fashion. 

We have full confidence in the falrminded- 
ness on the part of members of this industry 
and their human qualities to understand 
this difficult situation. 


East Central Parts of Oregon Attract 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the Oregon Journal 
of May 15, indicates a few of the reasons 
for the increasing popularity of central 
Oregon among visitors from other parts 
of the State and tourists from other 
States: 

East CENTRAL Parts oF OREGON ATTRACT 

(By Paul Manley) 


To the road traveler, central and east-cen- 
tral Oregon presents an ever-changing pano- 
rama of scenery. 

The hilly country around Bend, with its 
breathtaking views of snow-capped Cascades 
Range peaks, rapidly gives way to flat, tree- 
less rangeland en route to Burns; and north- 
ward from this cattle capital, rugged, pine- 
studded skiing terrain is encountered 
abruptly. 

These are but surface impressions, and the 
motorists who pauses to delve beneath the 
rought exterior will find friendly people in 
quaint, historic communities with enough 
unusual, off-the-beaten-track phenomena to 
make the endeavor rewarding. 

North of Redmond, for example, a turn- 
off on US. Highway 97 provides a spectacu- 
lar view of the Crooked River Canyon. 
(Nearby, incidentally, the Deschutes River 
fishing is not to be overlooked.) 

At Bend, the highway leads directly past 
Peaceful Pioneer Park, a pleasant enough 
sight and well worth more than a cursory 
glance. Springtime plantings of vivid red 
and yellow tulips will soon be replaced by 
summer blooms, and there are a pair of 
blackheaded Canada geese and a horde of 
multicolored mallard ducks almost tame 
enough to let youngsters pet them. 

Burns, like an oasis in the desert, caters 
to the traveler's needs, Service stations and 
motels dominate the intersections, but there 
are also window displays of water skis and 
fishing tackle, which excite the curlosity of 
visitors to this arid region. 

From Burns, tourists and sportamen with 
time and energy will point their cars south- 
ward, to the picturesque Steens Mountains 
and the Malheur Game Refuge, which teem 
with wildlife and migratory birds, while the 
pedal pusher hurrying homeward will be 
treated to reminders of the past in the val- 


‘leys of Canyon Creek and the John Day River 


to the north. 

Beside the highway between Burns and 
John Day lie the rotting remains of many a 
homesteader’s cabin, amid luxuriant stands 
of ponderosa pine; and less than 2 miles 
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from John Day, the biggest community in 
Grant County, sits the little village of Can- 
yon City, which had the temerity to fight 
for—and win—the designation of county 
seat. Here, too, is the Joaquin Miller house, 
where the famous poet lived, and a museum 
Preserving countless reminders of the days 
when this was “gold rush” country. 

John Day itself, hemmed in by hills and 
mountains, has decided to come to terms 
With nature and make the most of its po- 
sition, On one of the heights overlooking 
the town, residents are finishing construction 
of an airstrip. And a little farther west, in 
the foothills of the Aldrich Mountains, they 
have carved out a nine-hole golf course which 
Must rank with the most famous for splen- 
dor of setting. 

More than 30 miles east of John Day, along 
the John Day River, are some of the most 
Productive fossil beds in the Nation, and 
their fascination has not been lost on Tom 
Weatherford, octogenarian proprietor of a 

fossil ranch“ fronting on U.S. Highway 26. 

Weatherford has worked the fossil beds for 
decades, unearthing hundreds of museum 
Pleces—including mastodon teeth and skulls 
Of three-toed horses—which he keeps in a 
hee in a hillside near his home. With a 

ttle prodding he will drag out a few of his 
treasured specimens, for which he report- 
edly refused offers exceeding $40,000, and 


Which he delights in 
Students ig showing to paleontology 


South Immoral?—Poppycock 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr Speaker, the 
racine Herald, a daily newspaper pub- 
ed in Albany, Ga., carried an edi- 
torial in its May 23, 1961, issue, entitled 
‘South Immoral?—Poppycock.” 
K This editorial was written by the 
e James H. Gray, publisher of 
the newspaper, who also happens to be 
8 ed chairman of the 
Co & State Democratic Executive 
Sores Mr. Gray was reared in 
— Mass., and, having lived 
haso than half of his life in the East, 
ato Oppartunity to observe the 
pines ray the various sections of 
The statements of Mr. Gra: 
: y set out 
—. this editorial reflect the sentiments of 
tia ier eke ms South and, addi- 
sonar 2 sentiments of the 
The editorial reads as follows: 
a SOUTH IMMORAL?—POPPYCOCK 
great deal of nonsense is being dissemi- 
Fane about the latest racial troubles in our 
À on by assorted sentimentalists, bleeding- 
i aan aaay who fancy them- 
ot the Space a 
ae self-appointed social critics PN ree 
8 NKS 8 are seized by the notion 
ae rauh in general, and the State of 
bama Particular, is acting both im- 
morally and illegally in its resistance to the 
Scatter-gun efforts to integrate the races. 
3 argument runs to the effect that the 
uth is immoral because it is opposing a 
moral movement. The moralists, in this in- 
Stance, are the Negro men and white women, 
traveling together in public carriers in inter- 
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state transport, who are sufficiently courage- 
ous to be willing to test the various segrega- 
tion laws of the Deep Southern States in 
this dramatic manner. They are “moralists” 
by definition of their sponsoring agency, the 
Congress of Racial Equality, because they 
are supposedly practicing the brotherhood 
of man. And because the South does not 
hold with this kind of social experimenta- 
tion, and because the South has legislated 
against such, it is immoral. 

From a legal standpoint, these “liberals” 
argue with much more logic that a US. 
statute permits this mode of travel, that 
Federal law takes precedence over State law, 
and that the Southern States therefore are 
in an intolerable legal position when they 
attempt to block the freedom riders. 

To our mind, however, both of these argu- 
ments miss the point. In the first place, we 
cannot perceive any morality entailed in 
transportation by bus—or by any other con- 
veyance. The CORE people are on record 
that they are testing Southern stautes by 
nonviolent means. But the fact is indis- 
putable that, in so doing, they are engaging 
in a direct provocation for the avowed pur- 
pose, in the words of Georgia’s Governor 
Vandiver, “of disturbing the people of a 
section who are otherwise peaceful.” Is this 
a moral purpose? Far from it. 

In the second place, the question of race 
relations, the judicial and executive branches 
of the Federal Government to the contrary 
notwithstanding, forbids a strict legalistic 
solution. For example, in the 7 years 
which have transpired since the U.S. Su- 
preme Court first struck down the 85-year- 
old “separate but equal“ dictum for the 
Nation's schools, only a handful of southern 
schools have integrated their classrooms— 
and none voluntarily, The so-called law 
of the land is observed in the breach 
simply because southern society—and not 
a few eastern and western communities— 
will not support it with a popular will. 

This circumstance, one of but many, 
argues eloquently the southern case that 
racial relations must be established and 
maintaimed through mutual confidence and 
good will, neither of which can be achieved 
in an atmosphere electric with naked 
hatreds, suspicions and, above all, the appli- 
cation of force in the most sensitive area of 
all human contacts. 

This is not to say, of course, that the mobs 
in Alabama—in Birmingham, Anniston, and 
Montgomery for the last week—can or should 
be condoned for their actions. Mob rule is 
alien to the American tradition. It is in- 
variably destructive, never constructive. 
Neither is it a safety valve for the discharge 
of emotional energy, for it leaves in its wake 
festering sores which heal slowly, if ever, and 
destroys the middle ground on which the 
fairminded can maintain communications 
with each other to reach accommodations 
equitable to all parties. 

But this is to say that millions of south- 
erners cannot, in truth, be branded as im- 
moral" for the irresponsible actions of a 
group of unthinking men reacting predict- 
ably to an unen cam of clever 
harassment designed to enrich the treasury 
of the sponsoring racist organization. Try 
as it may, neither CORE nor the NAACP can 
resell this nation the false doctrines first 
preached by “Uncle Tom's Cabin.” Nor, more 
to the point, can either they or the national 
administration achieve racial equality at the 
point of a bayonet or the muzzle of a 
marshal’s pistol. 

The South's racial relations, like those 
everywhere in today’s troubled world, will be 
established ultimately by men—not by laws, 
not by courts, not by self-serving politicians 
and, above all, not by dictation from any 
outside source. 

James H. Gray, 
Editor. 
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Let’s Rededicate Ourselves to the Home 
of the Brave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, how proud- 
ly, over the years, have generations of 
Americans sung 
The Star-Spangled Banner, Oh long may it 

wave, 7 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of 
the brave.” 


The stirring words of our National 
Anthem have been an inspiration to 
countless millions throughout the world 
who had the dream of freedom in their 
hearts. With what assurance can we 
sing these words today? What has hap- 
pened in the home of the brave that 
would let us be a party to submitting 
to the demands of a tinhorn dictator, 
would send us, hat in hand, to offer ran- 
som for prisoners held in captivity 90 
miles off our coast? It is time, Mr. 
Speaker, for Americans to rededicate 
themselves to the great traditions of 
America, to our undying belief in free- 
dom and in the dignity of the individual. 
We make no trade with bandits. We 
offer no bribes which are morally wrong. 
We are still the home of the brave and 
170 million Americans, I am confident, 
will prove it even though the Adminis- 
tration may not think so. For some, 
stirring thoughts, recalling some of our 
glorious traditions, I refer you to this 
editorial which appeared in the Indian- 
apolis News, May 22, 1981: 

WHAT GOES on HERE? 

As of this writing, self-appointed private 
citizens’ groups—the most notable headed 
by Eleanor Roosevelt, Walter Reuther, and 
Milton Eisenhower—are raising money for 
the release of some 1,200 Cuban rebels, cap- 
tured during the recent unsuccessful at- 
tempt to rescue their homeland from Com- 
munist rule. The money, $20 million, will 
be used to purchase tractors or bulldozers 
for Fidel Castro’s Red regime. 

One newspaper, supporting the idea of a 
trade with Castro, declared in a front page 
editorial that it believes “a human life is 
worth more than a machine,” and so do we. 
But if, for the purpose of preserving human 
lives, we submit te Castro’s brazen blackmail 
attempt, we will be opening the door to 
every future tyrant and bully boy, large or 
small, who decides to make a laughing stock 
out of the United States. Also, there is 
the little matter of the law, conveniently 
overlooked by the State Department, pro- 
hibiting private citizens from negotiating 
with foreign governments. The activites 
of these self-appointed committees, unof- 
ficially supported by our Government, are 
unprecedented in our own history or in the 
history of international diplomacy. 

Castro is not offering this deal because 
he especially needs 500 tractors, although 
he certainly could put them to good use in 
helping to solve his dire farm problem. He 
offered the deal precisely because he and his 
Communist bosses want to see exactly how 
far they can push the United States before 
it stops acting like a sniveling coward and 
once again flexes its national muscles. Why 
else did Havana radio gloatingly announce 
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that Castro would deal only with the United 
States—and remember, the 1,200 prisoners 
are Cubans, not U.S. citizens—and not with 
a neutral country. 

What happened to that national pride we 
displayed in 1797, when after the unsavory 
French foreign minister Talleyrand de- 
manded a bribe as the price of negotiating 
with the United States, our envoy Charles 
C. Pinckney replied with his memorable, 
“Millions for defense, but not 1 cent for 
tribute.” What happened to the courage 
displayed by our Nation in 1853, when, after 
Austria kidnaped a former citizen who had 
since taken out his first US. citizenship 
papers, an American war sloop pulled into 
the harbor of Smyrna (where the prisoner 
was being held) and its commander ordered 
the Austrian commander to return the man 
or face immediate consequences? (Natur- 
ally, the man was returned.) 

How different today. It's bad enough we 
supplied the push to the rebel Invasion of 
Cuba, and then lacked the courage to see 
it through to victory. It's bad enough that 
we allow Castro to insult our Nation, and 
publicly declare his island a part of the So- 
viet bloc. But to pay blackmail to his 
Communist government, just days after both 
our President and our House of Representa- 
tives agree that it constitutes à clear and 
present danger” to our sovereignty, is noth- 
ing short of fantastic. 

Patrick Henry once asked his fellow men, 
Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slay- 
ery?” 
time we have grown from an Infant nation 
of unlimited courage to a mighty nation 
which appears suddenly to have lost her na- 
tional conscience, we might ask whether life 
is so dear or peace so sweet as to be pur- 
chased at the price of blatant blackmail? 
We think not. 

Shades of George Washington, shades of 
Patrick Henry, shades of Thomas Jefferson, 
shades of Capt. John Paul Jones, shades of 
Admiral Farragut, shades of Abraham Lin- 
coln, shades of Teddy Roosevelt, shades of 
Iwo Jima and Anzio. 

What in heaven name goes on here in 
the home of the free and the land of the 
brave? 


Protest Trade of Tractors for Prisoners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent proposals, backed by the White 
House, to indulge in a subrosa exchange 
of tractors for Cuban rebels captured 
during the ill-fated invasion of their 
homeland has- prompted a wave of local 
reaction, Fully typical of the sentiment 
being expressed by the people is the tele- 
gram sent to me by the secretary of the 
Boulder County, Colo., Farm Bureau. 
Under unanimous consent I include this 
telegram in the Recorp. 

LonGmont, COLO., May 23, 1961. 
Petrer H. DOMINICK, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We wish to vigorously protest the action 
of any group to trade tractors to Castro for 
the release of prisoners, and urge that it be 
officially discouraged. Aside from bolstering 
the Castro Communist economy it is making 
the United States ridiculous in the eyes of 


Today, 186 years later, during which 
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the world. It is the feeling here that If our 
government feels they are responsible for 
these prisoners we should use force—not 
barter. 
` O. E. PERASON, 
Secretary, Boulder County Farm Bureau 


Intervention in Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp I 
include a well-considered, temperate, 
intelligent, and thought-provoking edi- 
torial, entitled “Intervention in Ala- 
bama which appeared in the Charles- 
ton News and Courier on Monday, May 
22, 1961. 

Jf ever the Nation was faced with the 
need for calmness in the face of strife; 
if ever the Nation was faced with the 
choice between the road to commu- 
nism or the road to continued freedom; 
if ever the Nation demanded the best of 
its leaders, that time is now. 

I measure my words carefully when 
I say that our Republic is in its darkest 
peril, right at this moment. 

We face a Communist state 90 miles 
from Florida; Laos is crumbling before 
us; Thailand, Burma, and South Viet- 
nam are sitting on time bombs and the 
fuse has been lit; Indonesia is faced 
with many problems, and a single in- 
cident could send her irretrievably into 
the Soviet sphere of influence. 

As if that were not enough to worry 
about, there is the problem of the Soviet 
Union and its direct operations in Iran, 
East Germany, and Africa. 

And now, in an effort to profit at the 
expense of America itself, there are 
those who enter the South for the sole 
purpose of inciting to riot and creating 
turmoil, conflict, and tension among two 
races who have striven over the years 
to solve their differences through a 
process of evolution. 

Here then, Mr. Speaker, is an edi- 
torial with a clarion call, warning us of 
the trap. set by those who participate 
as so-called freedom riders in the South. 

And in addition, unfortunately, but 
politically understandable, our own 
Federal Government has intervened 
once again in the affairs of a sovereign 
State. 

In many ways what is going on today 
in the South is a greater conflict than 
appears on the surface, for it has now 
become the conflict of a minority race 
versus a minority ethnic group. It is 
becoming clear that we in the South 
are now being treated as a minority 
within the United States by our own 
Government. A cleavage is taking place 
as far-reaching, perhaps, as that which 
occurred in 1861 and the Nation will be 
the loser if it continues. 

If ever a period in history called for 
a level-headed analysis of an internal 
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challenge which threatens the heart- 
stone of the Nation, it is now. 

I commend this editorial to those in 
the North, the South, the East and the 
West, white and colored, who profess to 
be Americans. Those who put their 
Americanism above their race will agree 
with the editorial; those who put their 
race and individual interests above 
their Nation, will disagree: 

[From the Charleston (8.C.) News and 

Courier, May 22, 1961] 


INTERVENTION IN ALABAMA 


Though it was unwilling to intervene effec- 
tively in Communist Cuba, the U.S. Govern- 
ment moved armed men into Alabama de- 
spite the protest of the Governor of that 
State. Outside demonstrators, using the 
familiar scheme of starting riots in order to 
demand protection, furnished the pretext 
to invade State authority. 

President Kennedy acted under an 1871 
(Reconstruction) statute empowering Fed- 
eral intervention to quell disorder in a State. 

The face of white mobs at Birmingham 
and Montgomery is ugly. That is the face 
of Alabama and the South being shown the 
world today. Mobs are ugly in any race or 
nation. What lies behind the mobs In Ala- 
bama is even ugller. 

Back of the freedom riders is an organ- 
ization called CORE (Congress of Racial 
Equality). In its high command are people 
with records of Red-front affiliations. 
Whether any of them could be convicted 
in court is beside the point. The turmoil 
in Alabama is following the pattern that 
Communists all over the world pursue in 
setting up for the kill. 

Once they seize power, Communists permit 
neither disorder nor protest. Those who 
don't like Red rule and 20th century slavery 
disappear in dungeons or unmarked graves. 

We do not say that white and Negro dem- 
onstrators, including earnest college students 
of both races, are Communists or even 
conscious tools of communism, Like many 
others today, they confuse freedom, social 
Justice, and democracy with subversion and 
revolution. Perhaps they are only muddle- 
headed idealists and fiery youths In search 
of excitement. But they are being used to 
tear out the vitals of the Republic. 

If State and local authorities are sup- 
pressed—as happens with dispatch of US. 
marshals to Alabama—the whole country 
could be brought under central police con- 
trol. This would simplify enormously the 
mission of revolutionists. Subversion and 
seizure at the top would be far simpler than 
taking America State by State. 

Communist leaders know this. That is 
why they welcome, if indeed they did not 
engineer, such incidents as occurred at Bir- 
mingham and Montgomery. 

Someday, as Lenin predicted, our country 
may fall like ripe fruit into the lap of com- 
munism. Russian soldiers need not tramp 
our streets. Occupying forces could wear 
the badge of the U.S. Government—as they 
do today in the State capital of Alabama. 

Do we then despair for freedom? Not yet- 
A little time remains to waken the American 
people. While the alarms are ringing, south- 
erners of both races must guard their homes 
and firesides. They must not succumb to 
hatred and violence, The deep reservoir of 
respect and affection still can save white and 
Negro skins. 

Economic changes already are at work. 
They will bring gradually and peaceably 
many of the things that militant race lead- 
ers are trying to ram through by force. 
These things cannot prevail without an 
atmosphere of good will. 

Meanwhile, our people should not fall into 
traps set with Red bait. Despite provocation, 
calm heads on both sides must hold the line. 
Southerners whose forebears rode out Re- 
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construction can endure hardship and hu- 
miliation. They also must maintain civilized 
decency and human kindness. 

These people and these qualities will help 
to save the Republic if it can be saved. The 
goal is worth the gamble. 


Attorney Bernard Beerman, of Chelsea, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


3 LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
hath ie my remarks in the Recorp, I 
7 h to include a well deserved eulogy 
Che former public official in the city of 
ite 10 1 Mass., who has given his entire 
eit the service of the people in that 
Sak and that State. He was one of the 
= est men that I have ever met in my 
€ars of public service. He was a kindly 
thoughtful, considerate, and 
toy at all times, not only as adviser 
thes e city officials as clerk of commit- 
the of the board of aldermen, but to 
het people. He was one who enjoyed 
118 ping others with their problems, pub- 
an a private. Ever ready to serve on 
seh sent various civic and patriotic com- 


nics Dalle the betterment of the mu- 


Join zed and 
1 his countless friends and asso- 


ily my sine deepest sym: 
ere and 
the loss of this outstanding — 
From the Chelsea (Mass.) Record] 
Th cee BERNARD BEERMAN 
th this week of Attorney Bernard 
2 eminent counselor and city official 
res Ore than four decades, in effect closes 
8 in local politics and municipal 
Perhaps more than an figure 
oth. in 
local history, Attorney e e tre- 


. as he was familiarly and affection- 
b aoe » Was clerk of committee of the 
oard aldermen for 41 years, holding the 
He through 15 mayoralty administrations. 
was ae 3 and confidant 
em of the board of 
through the years, to just about 
ee groups. 
y many who had 
any municipal position or 3 
eee actions of the boards of aldermen 
vies bea the years were not taken until ad- 
8 d been sought from Barney. He knew 
here ea 6 as no 
5 he knew 
or pare his law 
clerk of the board, he became quite 
3 tor his ability to draw up — — 
8 they were expressions of sympathy 
Widows of deceased city officials, or com- 
3 tions for worthy feats on the part of 
22 firemen, or other employees. 
© was even an ambassador of good will 
representing the board and the city in deal- 
— with the MTA, the MDC, or other State 
mcies, winning the respect of all with 
courteousness his humble mien, and his 
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willingness to cooperate. He maintained 
these fine traits whether he dealt with a 
peddler seeking a permit, or a railway pres- 
ident involved in a $100,000 proposition with 
the city. 

In addition to his work as clerk of com- 
mittees which occupied the better part of 
each of the working days, he found time 
to serve as chairman of the stadium com- 
mission from 1934 until his death. He was 
chairman of the body when the present Me- 
morial Stadium was build, and which stands 
today as one of the finest stadiums in the 
Commonwealth, a fitting tribute to his 
memory. 

Perhaps least known about him, is the 
fact that he was a great benefactor of his 
fellow man, both financially and in other 
ways. He gave of his time and service to 
unfortunates who could not afford to pay 
a fee, and he asked men and women to 
whom he gave ald to keep it secret. 


Proposed Mergers by Railroad Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
early this summer, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will commence its de- 
liberations upon the proposed merger of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. and 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. It 
is expected that some railroads, some 
transportation organizations, and var- 
ious other groups from among our popu- 
lation will oppose merger on 
grounds determined either by their own 
economic situations or by their view of 
the public interest. 

I would like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to some of the problems 
of this merger as they would affect the 
60,000 employees of the New York Cen- 
tral system, who work at their jobs 
across almost one-quarter of the United 
States. 8 

Adherents of the merger elaim savings 
from economies. On this point, the New 
York Central says that the savings will 
primarily come in one way: 


That is by the ability of the combined sys- 
tem to take traffic away from other railroads 
in the territory. 

The New York Central Railroad is the ob- 
vious prime target for the C. & O-B. & O. 
raid on other freight business—the business 
which permits the continuation of any pas- 
senger and commuter services. 

The freight traffic most susceptible to raid- 
ing by the C. & O-B. & O. provides the back- 
bone of Central's revenues. These revenues 
make it possible to provide essential Central 
freight and passenger service over the entire 
New York Central system, as well as the 
New York area commuter and terminal 
freight services. If these essential services 
are to be maintained, the New York Central 
must have the revenues which make them 
possible. 


Thus, a C. & O-B. & O. merger would not 
benefit the public through major savings 
achieved by eliminating duplicate facilities. 
There aren’t that many duplicate facilities. 
And a O. & OB. & O. merger would hurt the 
public by depriving competitors of revenue 
they need to continue their freight, passenger 
and commuter services. 
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I cannot speak for the New York Cen- 
tral or its employees. But, what the 
company says here gives me deep 
concern. 

Let us stop for a moment and translate 
this into human terms. Employment on 
the New York Central system for the 
past 30 years has been as follows: 


Year Employment} Index 
136, 782 100 
89, 711 65 
92, 516 OR 
124, 461 91 
110, 950 si 
81, 552 60 
59, 262 43 


While the Congress has provided for 
a readjustment period, so that workers 
displaced by mergers cannot be laid off 
precipitously, this does not apply to 
workers displaced through loss of traffic 
to another line—enabled by merger to, 
as the New York Central says, “raid” 
another. 

For the most part, no protection 
against mergers applied to the 51,688 
jobs lost on the New York Central be- 
tween 1950 and 1960, a fall of 46.5 per- 
cent. 

Most of these 51,688 workers were 
breadwinners. They were earning, on 
the average over the 1950-60 period, 
perhaps $5,500 a year. Each had ap- 
proximately three dependents. Thus, 
we have an annual average purchasing 
power loss of $284,284,000 and the finan- 
cial support of 206,752 individuals. was 
lost, no doubt in some cases perhaps 
forever. The more of this type of 
catastrophic loss we have, the worse our 
economy is bound to become. Those are 
facts. 


Certainly at a time of economic stress 
like this, we should not move hastily into 
an action of fundamental economic im- 
portance, one which can cause even more 
people to lose their jobs. 

It is easy enough for someone uncon- 
cerned to say that the loss of one New 
York Central job will mean that one 
B. & O. or C. & O. worker will keep his, or 
that a new B. & O. or C. & O. worker may 
be hired to replace the man who lost his 
job. That may sound reasonable 
enough to anyone with a callous attitude 
on humanitarian matters. 

But, it does not sound good to the man 
who loses his job and cannot support 
his family. Nor does it sound good to 
me. 

There is a better way, one which will 
avoid cannibalism and permit the rail- 
roads eventually to reenter their era of 
5 growth —and thus create more 

obs. 

That way is by developing an intelli- 
gently planned program for joining 
roads together into strong and stable 
competitive systems which will thrive, 
and grow, and answer the human need 
for more and more jobs. We must, once 
and for all, put behind us the mergers 
which typified the era of the Goulds and 
the Fisks. : 

We must move into the modern era of 
railroad consolidations that make sense 
for the worker and the general public, 
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This cannot be done overnight. But 
it affords a far better answer than hast- 
ily designed mergers aimed at the short 
term and the quick buck. No merger 
should be undertaken unless it envisions 
where we want our country to be eco- 
nomieally 10 or 20 years hence, and how 
many new jobs that will mean to our 
workers and their families. Otherwise, 
we will destroy not only the possibility 
of a sound rail transportation system, 
but also an important part of our human 
capacity. 


Traffic Safety Is Tied to Good Roads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call attention to an editorial 
which appeared in the May 17 issue of 
the Mason City (Iowa) Globe-Gazette, 
“Traffic Safety Is Tied to Good Roads.” 

The points raised in this editorial are 
facts all of us should keep in mind as 
we work to bring our highway system 
up to date to handle the increasing 
traffic flow. I am especially aware of 
them since I serve on the Subcommittee 
on Roads of the House Public Works 
Committee and I am also a member of 
the special “watchdog” committee on 
the Federal-aid highway system. We 
are charged with the responsibility of 
keeping the interstate highway build- 
ing program on schedule and with see- 
ing that the tax money spent on this 
project is wisely and legally used. The 
sooner we have the Interstate System 
completed, the greater reduction we will 
see in traffic accidents. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that the editorial appear in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

Trarric Sarery Is Tu ro Goon ROADS 

National Highway Week will be observed 
from May 21 to May 27 in Iowa and in the 
49 other States. It’s being given prestige 
oe momentum by gubernatorial proclama- 

ons. 

Adequate streets and highways represent 
engineering in the three E“ concept of 
safety. This element is more stable and 
more predictable than the other two—edu- 
cation and enforcement. 

The proofs are too numerous and too im- 
pressive for questioning that well-designed 
and well-constructed highways promote 
safety. Nowhere is this more dramatic 
than in States with modern turnpikes or 
expressways. 

With traffic density many times greater 
than on lesser roads, and with materially 
higher speed, the rate of fatalities and the 
rate of accidents are impressively reduced. 

This isn’t, of course, meant to minimize 
the importance of education and enforce- 
ment. They are imperatives in any effective 
safety program. The point is that those 
8 in ae safety arc—and especially 

Dare long-term programs whereas 
adequate roads can be sad — overnight. 

Good roads cost money—a lot of money. 
But they aren't as costly in the long run 
as poor roads. It's more than picturesque 
language to suggest that the motoring pub- 
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lic pays for good roads whether it gets them 
or not. 

Three decades of contact with organized 
safety have persuaded this writer that the 
accident problem on our highways is linked 
in a very real way to public attitude. 

When 9 out of 10 persons want safety 
enough to pay the price of safety, we'll be 
on the way to having it. The course will 
be clear ahead. 

With the blessing of the public, law en- 
forcers will take care of that 10th person, 
the one who won't play the game. And 
safety education will be an integral part of 
our school system. 

By the same token, there will be an in- 
sistent demand that roads adequate to the 
expanding needs of the traveling public be 
built and maintained. 

Safety in industry started some four dec- 
ades ago with (1) a conviction that the 
problem could be solved and (2) a deter- 
mination to carry through on the program 
irrespective of cost or resistance. 

That story can—and ultimately will—be 
repeated in the field of traffic safety. And 
nowhere else will its manifestations be more 
prominent than in the realm of roadbuild- 
ing. 


What the Right Hand Giveth, the Left 
Hand Taketh Away 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 25, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
Mr. Paul J. McMahon of Binghamton, 
N.Y.: 


McManon Bros., INC., 
Binghamton, N.Y., May 19, 1961. 
Hon. Howard W. ROBISON, ; 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Please, Mr. ROBISON, 
ask the U.S. Congress: Why does the US. 
Congress continue to support contradictory 
and self-defeating policies? It is difficult to 
reconcile— 

1. Federal aid to education with the need 
for same. 

2. Public housing which local proponents 
state is mecessary so that young married 
couples may be able to save enough money 
for a downpayment on their own home 
wi — 

(a) Farm and crop subsidies and storage 
costs of same which make food and clothing 
cost this same young married couples more. 

(b) New York State's income tax personal 
exemption reduction from $2,500 to $1,200 
for young married couples which increases 
their tax bill. 

(c) The 2 cents per gallon increase in 
gasoline tax in New York State March 1, 1959. 
Increase in cost to this corporation, $1,300 
per year and a proportionate increase in cost 
to employees in their personal automobiles. 

(d) The increasing number of tax-exempt 
foundations in the United States of America, 
as recently placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp by the Honorable WRIGHT PaTMAN. 
(To help the poor?) 

(e) Urban renewal, Federal roads, airport 
and aircraft, and other subsidies. 

(f) Foreign aid to Communist govern- 
ments while the poor young married couples 
are asked to pay their share of a $43 billion 
annual defense cost against communism. 
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(g) The constant rise in the cost of living 
(inflation) which decreases the purchasing 
power of all citizens including young mar- 
ried couples and pensioners including those 
receiving social security benefits. 

These and other items of equal unique- 
ness cause wonder and dismay to plague the 
citizen-taxpayer. 

Can you explain why these things are sup- 
posed to make financial sense? I would like 
to be able to explain it to employees who ask 
for wage increases so that they may retain 
their normal purchasing power, pay their in- 
creasing real estate and school taxes, feed 
and clothe their children without moon- 
lighting; and to customers when the point 
is reached where affecting economies such as 
reducing personnel, driving compact cars to 
obtain greater gas mileage is no longer pos- 
sible and we must raise prices. 

Or is it the intent of the U.S. Congress to 
preside over the liquidation of small busi- 
ness in the United States? 

Respectfully, 
PauL J. MCMAHON, 
Chairman, Board of Directors. 


A Doctor Reports on Project Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OP CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an article from the Medical 
Center Memo of the Stanford University 
Medical School. > 

Stanford University has provided 
many doctors whe have served aboard 
the SS Hope during its Indone- 
sian trip, which ends at the begin- 
ning of June. Some of these medical 
people who will serve with this mercy 
vessel at the South Vietnam capital of 
Saigon until September are members of 
the faculty at Stanford Medical School. 

The enclosed article “A Doctor Re- 
ports on Project Hope,” is a tribute to 
the splendid work done in the cause of 
mercy by Stanford people: 

A DOCTOR REPORTS ON PROJECT HOPE 

A member of the Medical School's volun- 
tary faculty has returned from Indonesia 
with a firsthand report of Project Hope, the 
people-to-people floating medical center now 
in southeast Asia. 7 

“The impact of the Hope,” says Dr. Jobn 
Ratcliffe, “was tremendous from the first. 
There’s demand now for the ship to visit all 
over Asia.” 

Dr. Ratcliffe flew to Djakarta with a first 
group of doctors from this area, arriving last 
8 19, the day the Hope made port 

ere. 

From the start, Project Hope had as much 
work as we could handle,“ Dr. Ratcliffe says 

This was not surprising in a country with 
only 1,500 doctors, about one for every 60,000 
of a population in the midst of a terrific 
explosion. 

“The amount of surgery to be done is in- 
credible,” Dr. Ratcliffe says. “Indonesians 
are pleasant people, but they are unfortu- 
nates beset by parasites and millions of flies. 
They are also particular victims of thyroid 
and neck cancer, and of such congenital de- 
fects as cleft lip.” 

It was an operation on such a lip that gave 
the Indonesians one of the first, dramati¢ 
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examples of Project Hope surgical skill. Dr. 
Ratcliffe is not a plastic surgeon, but the 14- 
year-old girl had a badly disfiguring cleft lip. 
After a morning spent in the Hope’s excel- 
lent medical library,” Dr. Ratcliffe operated. 
Today this 14-year-old is free of her disfig- 
urement. 

Project Hope surgery is done on board the 
ship or in Indonesian hospitals. “The heat 
Was extreme,” Dr. Ratcliffe says. “We often 
kept patients packed in ice. We ourselves 
simply soaked in our own perspiration.” 

The climate is hard, the work harder, but 
doctors who fly to Project Hope for 2- to 4- 
Month tours take it in stride. About 18 are 
aboard at a time. The nursing and technical 
staf of 25 is signed on for a year, among 
them two from the Stanford Medical Center: 
Harriet Seipel, head technican in the Center's 
Cardiology Laboratory and surgical nurse 
Della Dorame. 

The sort of easily recognized help Project 
Hope is giving brought a quick reaction 
from the Indonesians, according to Dr. Rat- 
cliffe. From the first the people came to 
See the Hope for themselves, and in such 
numbers they even made a traffic problem. 

“The impression of Project Hope is all the 
Sreater because Indonesian medicine, even 
With the backing of the 11-year-old re- 
a ge is in such low gear,” Dr. Ratcliffe 


When independence from the Dutch came, 


Schools of law, medicine and engineer- 
a Consequently, native doctors today are 
very young and comparatively inex- 


facing up to 200 
Tno patients singlehanded every day. 
the pressured practice leaves no time for 
Thin of help that Project Hope is giving. 
alone would make its people-to- 

wh Mark for American good will. But 
in ca the Hope sails for home refurbishing 
ped fall, it will leave behind something 
fine more tangible. In Djakarta there is a 
Sainte ere hospital that the impoverished 
try could not equip. Project Hope has 

to complete this Ibu Sukarno 
as an American model institution 
The Project tx wane exclusively Indonesian. 
© training a corps of Indo- 

Reslan nurses on board for 6 months. Ex- 
ent students, these 25 young women will 
Denes: nucleus of well-trained Indonesian 
Raton sect Hope cost 83,500,000 to start,” Dr. 
© Says. “But the benefits to Indo- 
American friendship may well justify 


Saving the Potomac 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 
THIAS. Mr. Speaker, for 30 


as worthy of preservation. At 

car n this recognition was purely l0- 
ez it is now widespread. I am glad 
existe ©, the nationwide interest which 
Chess in the Potomac Valley and the 
peake & Ohio Canal National Park. 

ence of this interest, I append a 
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copy of an editorial in the New York 
‘Times published on May 22, 1961. Since 
this editorial deals directly with the sub- 
ject matter of H.R. 4684 and S. 77, lam 
sure that it will be of interest to other 
Members of the Congress. 

SAVING THE POTOMAC 


The valley of the Potomac River is still 
largely unspoiled. For 180 miles, from Cum- 
berland, Md., to the Nation's Capital, it cuts 
through historic land—a surprising amount 
of it still wilderness—accompanied by the 
famous old Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. A 
rarity among rivers, the Potomac has not 
been used heavily by industry; it traverses 
the fringe of the excessively urban, highly 
commercialized eastern seaboard. 

This fringe position has protected the Po- 
tomac in many ways, but each year en- 
croachments threaten. They are worse this 
year than last, and were worse then that the 
year before. The bulldozers come closer, the 
unspoiled areas shrink. Each session re- 
cently Congress has considered legislation to 
ward off that encroachment by converting 
the long C. & O. Canal, with some adjacent 
acreage, into a national historical park. 

Some reason for delay has always been 
available. Although the Senate has passed 
the measure twice, the House has failed to 
act. This time the argument is made that 
the favored proposal of the Corps of En- 
gineers for a high dam is again under study. 

We submit that there is no more time for 
delay. Protecting the Nation's natural re- 
sources, providing areas for recreation, and 
appreciation of the very land which gives us 
strength, is increasingly urgent. The Ches- 
apeake & Ohio Canal National Historical 
Park may well prove to be the central park 
for the eastern seaboard’s coming mega- 
lopolis: Its need has been strongly en- 
dorsed by the Kennedy administration. 
Congress should assure its preservation now. 


Senior Specialist Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, a great 
amount of legislative study and public 
enthusiasm has attended the proposal 
that a Peace Corps be created to assist 
the Government of the United States in 
achieving an improved atmosphere be- 
tween this country and other nations 
abroad. 

While I believe that the suggestion of 
a Peace Corps has merit and could ful- 
fill an important need, I do believe that 
we would be missing an opportunity if 
we neglected to recognize an important 
contribution that can be made by our 
senior citizen to the cause of interna- 
tional harmony and mutual assistance 
for nations of the free world and neu- 
tral countries. 

The president of W. R. Grace & Co., 
Mr. J. Peter Grace, has written a column 
in a recent issue of the magazine 
Quest, in which proposals that a Sen- 
ior Specialist Corps be created to tap the 
great knowledge and human resources of 
our senior citizens, many of whom seek 
with great enthusiasm to make their con- 
tribution toward improved international 
relations and peace, 
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I believe the proposal will be of inter- 
est to, and warrants the attention of, 
Members of this body, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the column of J. 
Peter Grace. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Guest CoLUMNist—J. PETER GRACE 

As President Kennedy's Peace Corps gets 
organized, it is continually amazing how 
this program has galvanized the ma- 
tion of the young people of the United 
States. 

But the Peace Corps, with its emphasis 
on youth, diverts the spotlight from another 
major resource of the United States, the in- 
creasing number of highly trained senior 
citizens that we have, men who, after many 
productive years in business, at colleges and 
universities, in governments, have retired. 

This reservoir is increasing; it will con- 
tinue to do so as more and more business 
concerns institute mandatory retirement 
plans that specify an age at which em- 
ployees must retire. (And the trend to al- 
low employees to retire, at their option, 
ahead of the mandatory age, will further in- 
crease it.) 8 Š 

In some cases, of course, these senior citi- 
zens, with their skills and talents, find pro- 
ductive ways to use their time. But too 
often, they end up in an idleness that they 
themselves do not want and that the Nation 
and the world cannot afford. 

Thus it is time to consider not only a 


. Peace Corps of young people but a senior 


specialist corps as well. 

This is something for the Federal Govern- 
ment to consider. The procedures used for 
the Peace Corps could, in large part, be used 
for senior specialists. 

These men and women could be used in 
a wide variety of fields. For instance, there 
are thousands of people in this country 
whose talents could be used overseas in the 
fields of capital formation, home financing 
and construction, city planning, business ad- 
ministration and the professions, agricul- 
ture, including soll management, land devel- 
opment and forestry, teaching, administra- 
tion of schools, hospitals, and libraries, pub- 
lic health, laboratory research and adminis- 
tration, industrial productivity and incen- 
tive programs, engineering in all its 
branches, transportation, roadbullding, la- 
bor relations, and many others. Such a list- 
ing is seemingly endless. 

From this tremendous reservoir of highly 
skilled and experienced talent, the United 
States could develop a Senior Specialist 
Corps, which would be a valuable comple- 
ment to President Kennedy’s youthful Peace 
Corps. These senior specialists could be ad- 
vantageously used on short-term special mis- 
sions in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world, particularly in Latin America, where 
they could provide technical adyice and or- 
Ganizational assistance. 

There are a number of U.S. and interna- 
tional organizations which are now engaged 
in technical assistance programs which could 
immediately make use of these talents, 
which unfortunately today are going to 
waste. I have in mind, for instance, the 
International Cooperation Administration, 
which operates the United States point 4 
program, the United Nations, and the Organ- 


Iinatlon of American States, which render 


technical assistance to member states. 

There are many private organizations in 
the United States and the foreign countries 
which are engaged in financial consultation, 
and which could make efficient use of these 
senior specialists. 

Many of the countries of Latin America, 
with which I am most familiar, and under- 
developed nations in other parts of the 
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world, are today anxiously facing many of 
the same problems which confronted the 
United States some 30 to 50 years ago. In 
our country we developed unique techniques 
to resolve them such as the savings and loan 
associations, mass construction of housing, 
opening up of new lands, road construction, 
the FHA, the FNMA, RFC, and countless 
others, Many of our senior citizens who are 
now retiring are the same men and women 
who helped to develop these techniques to 
their present stage of high performance, 

It is my thought that these men and 
women, experts in their chosen fields, would 
enthusiastically lend their services to other 
nations to similar institutions, 
adapted to local conditions, which could help 
these countries to help themselves on the 
road to greater prosperity and economic de- 
velopment. At any rate, the wealth of Am- 
erica is not only in its financial resources 
but in this vast reservoir of American men 
and women who have helped to make 
America great. 


Irrigation Beware 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time, there have been increasing signs 
that the philosophy of the Department 
of the Interior was shifting from the 
production of power as an incidental 
benefit to help pay the cost of irrigation. 

Several statements have been issued 
‘from time to time by the Commissioner 
of Reclamation that they were turning 
to the production of power as their prin- 
cipal purpose. 

The public utility concept has been 
growing for some time and the article 
in today’s Wall Street Journal, which 
quotes the Commissioner, should serve 
as a warning to all who are truly inter- 
ested in reclamation: 

Powrr SWITCH: ADMINISTRATION To PUSH 
DEEPER INTO RIVALRY WITH Urmrrr Com- 
PANIES—IT Arms To Move INTO AREAS 
Private Firms Serve, Cur EMPHASIS ON 
IRRIGATION—BONNEVILLE-TVA Tre STUDIED 

(By Daniel M, Burnham) 

Public versus private power appears 
headed for a new phase of spirited contro- 
versy. 

After 8 years of declining activity under 
President Eisenhower, the Department of the 
Interior is now hard at work on a number 
of proposals that would put the Federal 
Government much more deeply into the 
power business, If President Kennedy suc- 
ceeds in pushing his program through, it 
undoubtedly will mean stiffer competition 
for the Nation's privately owned utilities. 

The Government’s policy on its role in 
building and operating electricity gener- 
ating plants appears to be undergoing two 
significant changes. For one thing, Federal 
planners are talking about stringing trans- 
mission lines through areas where utility- 


considerable interest in 
building dams simply to develop power 
sources; in the past the Government usually 
had claimed it constructed dams primarily 
for their value in irrigation and flood con- 
trol and secondarily for their power. 
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AIM: TO SELL POWER CHEAPLY 


Declares Floyd E. Dominy, the Interior De- 
partment's Commissioner of Reclamation: “I 
don't think we'll ever again decide not to 
build a dam simply because it’s only a power 
project. Our main point of interest will be 
to sell power cheaply to the public.“ 

Mr. Dominy puts his finger on a point of 
contention. Spokesmen for private utilities 
argue that in fact the Government does not 
serve the best interests of taxpayers by sup- 
plying power at rates lower than those 
charged by the utilities.. The utilities reason 
that not only must taxpayers put up the 
money to build the power projects, but also 
they must forego the Federal, State, and lo- 
cal taxes that private utilities would pay if 
they built the same projects. 

The utilities are worried, of course, that 
expansion of Government power will cut into 
their profit potential. 

Whatever the merits of the public-private 
power feud, there is no doubt the years of 
close cooperation between the utlities and 
the Government are at an end. During Mr. 
Eisenhower's two terms in office, the capacity 
of privately-owned utilities was boosted by 
9 percent during each 4-year term; these were 
‘the 1 such increases since former 
President Hoover's tenure early in the 1930's. 
At the same time, under Mr. Eisenhower, Fed- 
eral power capacity increases were cut back 
from 14 percent during his first term to 8 
percent during his second. The latter figure 
was the lowest since the 1920's. 

RENEWAL OF INTEREST 


But a look at the administration's plans 
shows the extent to which the Government's 
interest in power has been renewed. To- 
ward the end of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, the Government adopted a policy of no 
new starts on major power projects. By 
contrast, the Interior Department during the 
present session of Congress expects to seek 
authorization for about a dozen new water 
resources projects, including five with hydro- 
electric power facilities; requests already 
have been made on three of the projects. 
Mr. Kennedy’s budget for the fiscal year 
starting July 1 includes $10.7 million to start 
construction of six projects already author- 
ized by Congress and $6.6 million to investi- 
gate new projects. 

In addition to stepping up the Govern- 
ment's participation in power development, 
the present administration also is al 
its standards for estimating benefits of its 
new projects in an effort to make them more 
salable to Congressmen. President Kennedy 
not long ago directed the Budget Bureau to 
reeyaluate current standards for appraising 
the feasibility of water resource projects. 
This has led to an important change in the 
method of evaluating such projects. 

In the past, the Interior Department ar- 
rived at the probable total cost of a project 
and then added up the benefits expected 
from the project over a 60-year period. 
Taken into account were such anticipated 
benefits as the value of new crops that could 
be grown in the project area, increases in 
land value and the value of some added 
recreational facilities. The re was 
that if a proposed project could show a 
dollar of benefits for each dollar of cost, it 
probably could be pushed through Congress. 

Under President Kennedy, the period for 
figuring benefits is being doubled, to 100 
years, and some intangible benefits not pre- 
viously given consideration—the value of 
improved fishing and hunting, for example, 
are being counted. This, of course, will in- 
crease the claimed benefits sharply without 
affecting estimates of construction costs. 

NETWORK OF LINES 


Most spectacular of the power programs 
now being considered by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration is a plan to hang a huge net- 
work of powerlines around the Nation. 
These lines would be capable of transmit- 
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ting big blocks of power and, in the long 
run, would tle together such major power 
tools as the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
the Southeast and the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration’s dams in Washington and 
Oregon. Lines would be strung—in some 
cases by helicopter—on high towers over 
some of the Nation’s toughest terrain: The 
Rocky Mountains, the Sierra Nevadas, and 
the vast stretches of desert in the Southwest. 

Department of the Interior officials decline 
to estimate what the project would cost, but 
some authorities figure the cost would be at 
least $1 billion. 

The extra-high-voltage lines would be so- 
called common carriers, open for use by 
private utilities as well as by public utility 
districts, cooperatives, and the Government. 
Uncle Sam would recover the cost of erecting 
the lines by charging users a small sum per 
kilowatt. 

Why build the lines? The Government's 
explanation is that it would allow private 
and public power producers to shift large 
amounts of power from one part of the Na- 
tion which has a power surplus to another 
which has a power shortage. For example, 
inexpensive electricity generatéd from the 
abundant water of the Northwest could be 
used to supplement high-cost, steam-gener- 
ated power in the arid Southwest. Or, if 
existing generators became over-taxed, power 
could be sent from north to south in sum- 
mer for air-conditioning and from south to 
north in winter for heating. And in the 
ease of a national disaster such as war or 
drought, power could be shipped to areas 
where generating plants were inoperative 
or inadequate. 

IMPROVING PROFITS 


Federal officials also concede that in some 
parts of the land, the lines are wanted to 
move power to more distant points to im- 
prove the profit picture of existing Federal 
projects. A case in point is the Bonneville 
Power Administration, which sells the GOV- 
ernment’'s power in the Northwest. 

In recent years the Northwest power pic- 
ture has changed from one of shortage to one 
of surplus. As a result, in the fiscal year 
ended last June 30, the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration’s revenues after ex- 
penses fell about $8.5 million short of what 
was needed to pay the Treasury a scheduled 
installment on construction costs. For both 
the fiscal year ending next month and for the 
fiscal year ending in June 1962, the shortage 
is expected to rise to about $13 million. 
However, if the Government put up high- 
voltage lines between Bonneville and south- 
ern California, authorities figure the extra 
revenues from Government power now going 
untapped and from the small charge 1 
on users of the inter-tie would be sufficient 
to almost cover the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration's loss. 

It’s no coincidence that the Interior De- 
partment intends to bring together the pri- 
vate and public power pools west of the 
sissippi River in the first phase of erecting 
its power line network. The Bonneville- 
Southern California link, under one plan 
now being considered, would consist of a 
of cables stretching more than 900 
down the west coast. The cables would cost 
about $210 million to put up and would be 
capable of moving close to 11 billion kilowatt- 
hours of electricity annually—enough for 
five cities the size of San Francisco. An In- 
terior Department task force is currently 
studying the feastbility of the project and 
is scheduled to make its final report on No- 
vember 1. 

It has been only recently that technologi“ 
cal developments in power transmission have 
made extra-high-voltage lines possible. The 
trick has been to develop cables, generator 
and other equipment that could withstand 
the high voltage needed to send big blocks 
of electricity over long distances. Electric#! 
engineers liken voltage to water pressure: 
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The higher the pressure, the farther the 
Water can be piped. 
CLEANING UP STATIC 
foo? handle higher voltages, larger genera- 
es have been built that are capable of 
PPing up generation without loss of 
efficiency, And new types of cable have been 
magned to clean up an old high-voltage 
Pie bugaboo—static which often drowns 
t. communications within a certain range 
ot the Une. 
2 Static, or corona as it was called, was 
used by electricity escaping from single 
er lines. But engineers found that if 
from or four lines were strung together 
a2 Same pole, but separated, each by 
pat anal inches, the amount of escaping elec- 
ty was reduced, The reason: The wires 
ae Space between them act as one line 
age pe huge circumference; thus, the volt- 
the line” less pressure on any one part of 


wage these problems have been solved, the 

Se capacity of lines has been increased 
lines in ey. At the start of this decade, 
287,999, e United States could handle only 
345.000 volts; this has now been raised to 
Neville. Preliminary planning for the Bon- 
ity of -California intertie calls for a capac- 
tric 500,000 volts. And Westinghouse Elec- 


Service and American Electric Power 
kilowa Are preparing tests to send 
volta. 7e Over lines with jolts of 750,000 


The tests will be conducted at a new 
labora ndu 
tory at A V. 

Most ‘pple Grove, W. Va. 


the Goy vate utilities take dim views of 
ularly t's new power plans, partic- 
of the plans to put up power lines. 


A 

on ee held by California last summer 
fornia tere of the Bonne ville-Call- 
Vice } » Robert H. Gerdes, executive 
& Electri cut of San Francisco's Pacific Gas 


We could Co., said: “It does not appear that 
Under a party to any arrangement 
trom the power would be brought in 


ig northwest over common carrier 
: even Sate says P. G. & E. considers 
tb new lines part of its respons- 
lity to oat customers and that it will build 
ever es are needed when- 
Much fom Justify such construction.” 
Arizona Pu same argument is advanced by 
tles gen 33 and other utili- 
8 ent proposal to 
Pena $176 million on circuits in the Upper 
of this River Basin area. The main artery 
into the aiem eventually would be fitted 
Government’s nationwide power 


Retwor'! 
te — according to the Interior De- 
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Will the President Learn His Job in Time 
To Avert Disaster? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
IN THE HOVER o: 7 
F REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 
Mr. ALGER, 


8 or the new administration will 
the 8 e — 925 President knew little about 


ce was nec 
ordina essary for him and his sub- 
now anne learn the ropes. They have 
from their 1th. but have they learned 
80, but Mistakes? I sincerely hope 
weeks from the events of the past few 
sident rely afraid it may take 
€nt too long to learn his job 
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with disastrous consequences for our 
country. My fears are not lightened by 
the following news story in the U.S. 
News & World Report: 
SECOND “100 Days"”—EpvucaTIon OF A 
PRESIDENT 

New ideas for running the complex busi- 
ness of Government are colliding with hard 
realities when put in operation. 

The Kennedy team is having its troubles. 

Insiders complain of confusion, a lack of 
clear chains of command and responsibility. 

Experience, in the early days, reveals that 
making decisions is a lot easier than getting 
decisions transformed into action. 

Episodes, pieced together, give a picture 
of problems encountered by a new Presi- 
dent. 

Now there are reports of change. Easy in- 
formality is giving way a bit. Formal pol- 
icy meetings, once scrapped, are back in 
favor. 

From inside and outside the Kennedy 
administration come stories picturing a new 
team in Washington still struggling to get 
its feet on the ground. 

Some of the stories tell of ideas going 
wrong when put into practice. Others con- 
cern administrative confusion. There are 
stories about professors and their influence 
in the administration. 

Few things appear to have turned out to 
be quite what Kennedy had expected when, 
as a candidate for office, he told of what he 
planned to do if elected. 

The job of running the vast machinery 
of a Government which has expenditures of 
$80 billion each year obviously is neither 
simple nor easy. As a new President moves 
into his second “100 days,” this fact seems 
to be impressing itself more and more upon 
the White House. 

The latest example of how things can go 
wrong occurred in South Korea on May 15. 
Leaders of the South Korean Army staged a 
political coup on that day. Americans who 
supply and lead that army reacted as though 
caught completely by surprise—even though 
there had been ample signs, noted by intel- 
ligence services, that something was stirring 
in that country. 

Two days after the coup, officials in Wash- 
ington still were confused. And the views 
of U.S. officials inside Korea appeared to be 
only vaguely correlated with the views of 
officials in Washington. 

In the case of Cuba, in Laos, in South 
Korea—among other places—events had ap- 
peared to catch the U.S. Government off 


High officials of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration say that they are not surprised by 
the trend that affairs are taking in Wash- 
ington. 

The following story is told: 

When key members of the new Kennedy 
team came to Washington to be briefed 
on problems and programs of the outgoing 
administration, they are pictured as often 
having been interested, but not too much 
impressed. The members of the Kennedy 
team are described as having definite and 
strong ideas of their own on how to run the 
Government. 

One strong idea was that the White House 
staff should be cut down and that staff oper- 
ations should be replaced by centering more 
direct responsibility in the President him- 
self. On February 18, the new President 
abolished the Operations Coordinating Board 
that Eisenhower had created to make sure 
that decisions were recorded, interpreted and 
made known to those operating the machin- 
ery of Government. Where Mr. Eisenhower 
depended upon advice of the National Se- 
curity Council to help appraise world prob- 


lems, the new President bypassed this 
council. e 
More emphasis was placed upon doing 


business by telephone. 
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Crisis then began to pile up on top of 
crisis. Time after time events caught the 
White House by surprise. 

Change now is reported to be under way. 

Meetings of the National Security Council 
are becoming regular. Less business and 
fewer decisions are being left to telephone 
conversations. White House meetings are 
getting larger. Records that had been neg- 
lected earlier are beginning to be kept. 

A trimmed-down substitute for the Opera- 
tions Coordinating Board is being created in 
the Department of State. 

McGeorge Bundy, a special assistant to the 
President, is reported to be taking on more 
responsibility for White House operations to 
free the President for more time to think. 
One official who served in President Eisen- 
hower’s administration said: What Kennedy 
most needs is a ‘Sherman Adams’ of his own.” 
Mr. Bundy, insiders say, may become just 
that. 

One night, rather late, an incident oc- 
curred that required the President's atten- 
tion. Mr. Kennedy sought to contact key 
people for consultation. None could be 
found. 

President Kennedy, as a result, has di- 
rected that watch officers be kept on duty 
around the clock, 7 days a week, so that 
there will be no delay in learning of, or in 
acting upon, important developments no 
matter where they occur in the world. 

The new President had sought to cut 
through Government redtape and to get more 
direct action more quickly. Change did 
come inside the White House itself. 

A man doing business with the Govern- 
ment on a big scale reported the following 
about operations below the top: 

“In all branches and departments of Gov- 
ernment, including the Pentagon, there has 
not been a bit of change. The old orders 
requiring countless signatures on a piece of 
paper before a businessman can do business 
with Government—these orders all stand. 

“One of these days, some of the highpow- 
ered professors around Kennedy are going 
to step down out of their ivory towers and 
stroll around the little offices—thousands of 
them—where the real business of Govern- 
ment is carried out. When they do they are 
in for a shock. 

“Maybe the White House professors can 
pick up a phone and talk to anybody any- 
where and get a quick decision, But that 
little guy at the desk can’t. He's still 
wrapped up like a mummy in carbon copies 
which require his signature and those of 
Officials in a dozen offices in a dozen other 
buildings. 

“All this informality at the top may some- 
a seep down to a lower level, but it hasn't 
yet." 

The same story is told by key officials, just 
below the top, who try to get prepared so 
that emergencies around the world will not 
continue to catch high officials flatfooted. 
They complain that, under Kennedy, as un- 
der Eisenhower, it takes dozens of signatures 
and weeks of time to get the simplest of 
wheels to turn in Government, 

President Kennedy is described by some 
officials who have been critical of him as 
learning by experience, 

There is a feeling that the President 13 
becoming aware of mistakes made in early 
days of his administration and of the prob- 
lem of cutting through barriers of paper- 
work to get things done. 

Yet inside the administration, too, there is 
more tendency to place a lid on information 
and try to tailor news to give to the country 
a strictly favorable image of the President 
at work. 

Disaster in Cuba remains a highly sensi- 
tive subject at the White House. Military 
Officials have been under strict orders not 
to talk. 

At the same time, stories fed to newspa- 
permen by White House sources have been 
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aimed at placing blame first upon the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency and then upon the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. These stories were fed 
out following a statement by President Ken- 
nedy assuming responsibility himself. 

This is heard from a White House source: 

The President did not expect that the 
press would take at face value his state- 
ment that he assumed responsibility for 
what happened in Cuba. He had expected 
that there would be reporting of the part 
that the Eisenhower administration had 
played in the buildup of an attempt to over- 
throw Castro. He expected that intelligence 
miscalculations would be referred to, and 
that newspapers would take some responsi- 
bility upon themselves for their detailed re- 
porting of the buildup for an invasion at- 
tempt. 

When the White House found itself ac- 
cepting the blame, it was felt necessary to 
feed stories to columnists in order to shift 
blame to others. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
were singled out. 

What are the facts of the Cuban fiasco? 
Did the heads of this country’s armed serv- 
ices, experienced in amphibious warfare, ap- 
prove the invasion attempt of Cuba as it 
was made? 

The answer, from more than one well- 
informed source, Is this: 

There was a plan for invasion of Cuba 

that members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

did describe as “feasible.” This plan, how- 
ever, was not the one that was followed 
when the attempt was made. 

The plan described as feasible called for 
a main landing and a diversionary landing 
of troops. It was to be preceded by air 
strikes on key targets for 3 days before the 
invasion. These strikes started on sched- 
ule, but were stopped after the first attack. 
The landing attempts themselves were to be 
provided with air cover. Signed up ds vol- 
unteers were 60 U.S. pilots, and 100 U.S. war- 
planes were ready for their use. U.S. ma- 
rines were on Vieques Island, off Puerto Rico, 
ready to move into Cuba at a-later stage, if 
needed. 

U.S. military men remain convinced that 
this plan would have worked, if carried out. 
Troops did get ashore without opposition. 
There were defections from Castro forces. 
Things were rolling. However, at this 
critical juncture, air support that had been 
promised by the United States was denied. 
Castro's U.S.-made jet trainers, piloted by 
Czechs and unopposed, sank the ships carry- 
ing the ammunition and communications 
equipment of the invaders. Without air 
support, it became clear that the invasion 
could not succeed, so that further defections 
inside Cuba could hardly be expected. 

Who pulled back on air support? Fact is 
that the Central Intelligence Agency went 
ahead with its own plan, without assurance 
of military support. 

That's the story that is told by informed 
sources. The Joint Chiefs of Staff did not 
describe as feasible the plan for invasion of 
Cuba that was used when the first landing 
actually occurred. 

If military services at the Pentagon in 
Washington cannot be blamed for what hap- 
pened in Cuba, they are in the line of fire 
on other counts. 

The following story is told by an im- 
portant Government official whose work must 
go through the military services: 

“The Pentagon has itself tied in such in- 
credible knots of paperwork and internal 
politics that getting anything done, con- 
servatively, involves a delay of 20 days or 
more. 

“As an example, I had to ask that studies 
be made of a particular country in Europe to 
bring planning up to date. Before that 
letter left the United States, it had to be 
approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Army, Navy, Air Force and the Department 
of Defense. In each of these five sections of 
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the Pentagon, the letter ran into a clique of 
politicians, strategists and thinkers who tried 
to outguess each other as to just what our 
department was up to and what it would 
mean to their special interests. 

“Finally the paper reached CINCEUR 
(Commander in Chief Europe), and there the 
business had to begin all over again, since 
CINCEUR has miniature copies of the politi- 
cal setups in the Pentagon. I mention this 
because it gives you an idea of what the 
President and the freewheelers in the new 
group at the White House are up against. 
They had thought it would be a snap to 
operate this Government." 

Many Washington newsmen who are 
admirers of the President, personally, are 
beginning to complain that he and his aids 
are too thin-skinned.” 

One reporter remarked recently that he 
had the feeling some decisions are shaped, 
to an extent, by an “excessive fear of 
criticism.” On several occasions, reporters 
have been called in by the White House press 
secretary—or even by the President, him- 
seli—because of news accounts that were 
deemed to be too critical of the administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Kennedy goes to considerable lengths 
to watch over his press relations. He some- 
times dines in private with individual cor- 
respondents. He is finding, however, that 
such special treatment doesn’t keep these 
men from being critical of White House 
deeds. 

Another early complaint: that the Presi- 
dent has tried to do too much—to be “in on 
everything.” Said one official: 

“The President's staff is so loosely organized 
that responsibilities are not clearly defined. 
During the meetings on the Cuban invasion, 
aids came in and out of the President's 
office, and so did Cabinet officers. Some- 
times there would be a meeting of three or 
four officials, sometimes five or six. When it 
was all over, no one—not even the Presi- 
dent—could say exactly what each man had 
contributed to the plan.” 

Comment by a man with an intimate 
knowledge of the White House: 

“When historians get around to the start 
of this administration, they're going to go 
mad. During the first 100 days there was no 
record of who said what to whom, of who 
recommended. who dissented from major 
decisions. Nothing was put on paper.“ 

Now there are some signs that that is 
changing. New aids appear to be moving 
up. Although there is criticism that there 
still are no real channels of command, staff 
responsibilities are being more clearly fixed. 

The President, in his second 100 days, 18 
reported to be applying some of the lessons 
learned in the first. 


The Federal Trial Examiners Conference, 
May 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am pleased to include a message 
of greeting from President Kennedy and 
excerpts from the address of James M. 
Landis to the Conference of Trial Exam- 
iners in Washington, D.C., May 18, 1961. 

The message and address follow: 

Iam pleased to greet on this occasion the 
Federal trial examiners and their guests. 


May 25 


One measure of the strength and vitality 
of government is its capacity to perform day- 
to-day jobs with fairness and with dispatch. 
In no part of the Government is this strength 
more subject to difficult strain and stress 
than in the administrative process. In few 
places is the efficiency and fairness of our 
Government more importantly or more con- 
stantly put to the test before the eyes of all 
our citizens. - 

I am conscious that the success or failure 
of our regulatory agencies in meeting that 
test falls initially, and sometimes ultimately 
as well, upon the hearing examiner. Mat- 
ters of the greatest significance to the pub- 
lic and to the private interest involved are 
the daily subject of your work. Their dis- 
position turns upon what you personally 
bring to the decisional process—upon your 
integrity, your ability to seek out the crucial 
facts, your capacity for difficult decisions, 
your sense of the public interest as ex- 
pressed in-law or regulation. 

This process is, as yet, a relatively young 
one. In recent years the growth of regu- 
latory functions in a context of changing 
economic and technological conditions has 
made us aware that we must reappraise our 
successes and our failures with honesty and 
objectivity. We must do what is necessary 
and what is right to insure that our regula- 
tory system is efficient and fair. The reor- 
ganization plans already before Congress. 
and the recent establishment of the Admin- 
istrative Conference of the United States 
evidence the interest and the determination 
of this administration in seeing that these 
goals are met. 

An expectancy of change and challenge 

now pervades the whole administrative proc 

ess. I know that the Federal trial examin- 
ers, today as in the past, will help in this 
job of reappraisal and reexamination and 
feel sure they can and will contribute sub- 
stantially to improvements in the adminis- 
trative process, 

JoHN F. KENNEDY. 

May 17, 1961. 

EXCERPTS FROM THE AppREsS or James M- 
LANDIS TO THE CONFERENCE OF FEDERAL 
TRIAL EXAMINERS IN WASHINGTON, D.C» 
May 18, 1961 
The trial or hearing examiner is, in a true 

sense, the core of the adjudicatory phase of 
the administrative process, Under the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act he is assigned the 
responsibility of handling the initial trial 
of cases required to be decided on the r 
cases that ean vary in importance from 3 
few dollars to issues of great magnitude— 
air routes, TV licenses, rate increases, the 
safety of nuclear reactors as well as claims, 
minor and major, for compensation under 
the Social Security Act. The issues he tries. 
the evidence that he must sift, may be 
simple; it may also be incredibly complex. 
He must distinguish truth from untruth, the 
verity of a statistical exhibit from the tortu- 
ous testimony of experts whose conclusion: 
are frequently not their own but those dic- 
tated by their clients. No police court jud 
have such extensive responsibilities. Never, 
theless judges of our lesser tribunals can. 
they choose to do so, effectively control the 
records of the cases that they are called u å 
to try, control the conduct of witnesses an 
lawyers. They can insist upon the respec 
that should be paid to a judge. Their de- 
cisions are frequently final, at least in minor 
matters committed to their jurisdiction. 

This is not true of the trial examiner. © | 
power to control the record is limited. Un- 
able to rule with finality on many intel 
locutory matters, he is forced to 2 
expansion of records rather than their a, 
traction. He is too often legally incapable d 
controlling the conduct of claimants 
their lawyers. His means of compelling t- 
production of testimony is by appeal to out- 
side authority and never direct. His deci 
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Sau are so-called initial or recommended 
Been appealable as of right, no matter 
Ow inconsequential, to the agency itself. 
8 is a system that calls for review. It 
a delay; it involves unnecessary costs. 

invites endless and time-consuming ap- 
3 It militates against developing the 
ture and prestige that our judicial sys- 
iz vest in the lowest of our judicial tri- 
nals. 


No simple legislative act will cure these 
heme Certainly the mere provision of 
her grades of compensation for our ex- 
ee will not give us more than a slight 
wer ta the basic problems. Nor can we 
finit Overnight to establish a system in- 
ely better adapted for the administra- 
n of justice, swiftly and surely, in our 
B agencies, 
ut the adoption of the principles under- 
the plans of reorganization recently 
van 2 by the President to the Congress 
Whole much to improve the system as a 
mold They authorize the agencies to re- 
Sante System rather than to take it for 
finalo . granting at least a modicum of 
— S the examiners’ decisions, they. will 
And the examiners’ responsibilities. 
the men, however timid, however bereft of 
e of genius, will respond to the 
tion of responsibility. The hearing 
b corps will grow with these added 
arpa And under these plans wise reg- 
Mterlocuter, solve the perplexing problem ot 
Plans 8 determinations. Under these 
ords powers of examiners to limit rec- 
imm through prehearing procedures. can be 
easurably strengthened and their is- 
At the ame enn duces tecum confirmed. 
the eee nothing is taken away from 
heads bilities that rest on the agency 
these ves. The manner in which 
sibilities ay heads these n- 
Just as tpa Of course, be in their hands, 
Court of manner in which the Supreme 
Tesponisity the United States discharges the 
Of the * of molding the supreme law 
that Court has been put in the hands of 
3 by the Judiciary Act of 1924. 
the estan Potentiality of advance lies in 
ference lishment of the Administrative Con- 
Of the United States. Here is not 


uing and sympathetic examination 
The possibilities of the Con- 


existing methods of recruiting 
examiners, the mechanical 


as N Scope of their jurisdiction confined 
a mere Low to one a 
stress 

— latter point because too great 
Outlook, 


of 8 peace begets concern with one facet 
locked, © 


ly, parts of a seamless web. 
potentiality of advance must 


itself ves. Just as the bar has concerned 
niques ae. the improvement of the tech- 
Of suse 3 Profession by the organization 

La: titutes, exemplified by the Prac- 
è w Institute of New York, the trial 
nate ners 5 2 & corps and as a profession 
tec} quae oiblity to perfect their own 
old e Institution of new as well as 
in such techniques as pre- 


ings, is essential. 
ce and wisdom of those who are 
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experienced and who possess wisdom must 
be imported by means still to be devised to 
the new recruits. I can sympathize full well 
with your precent concern with essentially 
mundane matters. But you should be ready 
now to raise your sights. It is important 
to your profession and to the administrative 
process as a whole, that you should do so. 
Leadership in thought, in creative action, in 
professional advancement, must stem to a 
large degree from those who, for themselves 
and their inner satisfaction, would achieve 
it. And, I sincerely believe, that those who 
seek by these means to serve the public 
interest will in return have the support of 
that very interest they seek to serve. This 
is the ultimate reward—to do a job, better, 
surer and with greater firmness. 


Communism at the Doorstep 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a press account of a recent 
speech I delivered at Milford, Mass., in 
my district, on the occasion of the 15th 
anniversary of the local chapter, Dis- 
abled American Veterans: 

REMARKS IN PART OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. 
PHILBIN SPEAKING AT THE 15TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE DAV CHAPTER AT MILFORD, 
Mass., May 20, 1961 


Speaking Saturday night at Milford on the 
occasion of the 15th anniversary celebration 
of the local chapter of Disabled American 
Veterans, Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
hailing the veterans for their sacrifices and 
great contributions to the Nation in war and 
in peace, declared that the unselfish spirit 
and willingness to serve which they exem- 
plified is urgently needed in these days of 
crisis and peril. 

“The American people will never forget 
the great debt the Nation owes to you and 
your comrades,” said the Clinton Congress- 
man, and your spirit of sacrifice and loyalty 
will serve as a shining example and power- 
ful inspiration to this generation, and indeed 
to all Americans, to rally once again with 
unflinching determination to the great cause 
of freedom, security and enduring peace.” 

“It is too late to cancel out some of the 
mistakes in policy that have brought us to 
the current impasse in world affairs,” said 
Puttar, but it is imperative now that every 
loyal American be aroused and reawakened 
to the perils and dangers of the hour which 
confront us with such stark reality both at 
home and abroad.” 

Deploring the steady pressures, gains and 
continued threats of Marxist communism 
which has been steadily advancing through- 
out the world, Pai said: “This dire 
threat is no longer remote. It is not con- 
fined alone to helpless nations of Western 
Europe, or to Asia, the Middle East or Africa, 
to Laos, Cambodia, or the Congo. It has 
spread, and it now exists right on our own 
doorstep, 90 miles from the mainland of the 
United States, and in accordance with the 
Marxist timetable it is pointing its bloody 
finger toward Latin America and the Ameri- 
can Continent.” 

Referring to the relatively rapid spread of 
communism in the world, the Congressman 
asserted: "Communism has made these im- 
pressive gains by incessant, deceitful propa- 
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ganda, cleverly engineered infiltration, the 
brazen employment of threats of aggression, 
and where the occasion demanded it, the 
use and support of force and violence.” 

“This has been possible,” said PHILBIN, 
“because of certain mistaken diplomatic pol- 
icies, the inability of the United Nations to 
face up realistically to the dangers, and in- 
decision, vacillation and complacency on the 
part of governments and peoples of the free 
world, including our own. It is clear that 
practically the only deterrent to further ag- 
gression, territorial aggrandizement, and per- 
haps even. resort to war itself, has been the 
great economic strength and most destruc- 
tive military power which our own country 
has found it necessary to develop, and which 
seems unfortunately to be the only language 
which Communist dictators and their allies 
understand. b 

“What a great pity it is for humanity that 
because of the current world situation and 
the unwillingness of the Soviet to consult 
and confer in a wholehearted, honest spirit 
concerning grave world problems, especially 
the establishment of lasting peace, that the 
entire world is penalized and denied in large 
measure the golden opportunity to reap the 
tremendous human betterments that could 
be so readily derived from the remarkable 
advances of modern science and technology 
and enlightened governmental, economic and 
social techniques which, if properly and 
peacefully applied, could record unprece- 
dented gains, prosperity and happiness for 
all mankind. 

“But we must deal with the present reali- 
ties as they are and we cannot further tem- 
porize or delay in making and implementing 
decisions that look to the preservation of the 
values of our free way of life, the security 
of the country and a world organized and 
protected for freedom and justice.” 

The Congressman expressed firm confidence 
in the preparedness and power of the na- 
tional defense. p 

“Let no one be deceived,” he said. “that 
we now possess great and growing military 
and economic strength is undeniable and 
this is well known to the Soviet. In the 
immediate time ahead that strength must 
and will guard the United States until the 
day when good will and honor and respect 
for international agreements and the rights 
of all nations can be substituted for force, 
violence and devastating weapon systems as 
the true measure of man's humanity to man 
and as evidence of the Soviet’s unequivocal 
intention to seek an honest, just peace.” 

Touching on domestic conditions and the 
need for renewed devotion to the established 
principles and values of the Constitution 
and the American way of life, PHILBIN de- 


> clared: “In this presently dangerous world 


great strength and power is most assuredly 
necessary, but standing by itself, this is not 
enough to meet and conquer our present 
problems. 

“It is not enough for us to be strong in 
military and material things, though this is 
of utmost importance. 

“We must be strong and unalterable also 
in the things of the spirit, because it is the 
spiritual values, moral principles and ethical 
concepts which this country has followed 
and defended throughout the years which 
are the true source of our greatness and 
strength. We must resolutely preserve them. 

“No one can tell what the future will 
bring. It well may be that sacrifices and 
austerity will be required over a period of 
time to sustain free institutions. It also 
could be that even dedicated Marxists may, 
in their own interests, come to early realiza- 
tion that conciliation and an honest, just 
peace would provide a better solution to 
world affairs than continued methods of ag- 
gression and ultimate, widespread destruc- 
tion. 

“Be that as it may, this Nation must 
firmly resolve to pay any price necessary 
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to defend its birthright, to work, hope and 
pray for peace, but be prepared to meet 
every challenge of those who would assail 
our free institutions and endanger our 
security. 

“On the homefront, so vital to us all, 
the preservation of free enterprise for all 
the people, and the encouragement of the 
Initlatives and incentives that are the very 
heart of our system, must be zealously safe- 

ed.“ 

Calling for recognition of the demands 
of social justice, civil rights, health, educa- 
tion, economic and social progress and ad- 
vancement, PHILBIN pleaded for the strength- 
ening and improvement of every component 
of American life, the integrity of the family 
and the regenerative forces of the Nation. 

“High levels of economic activity, social 
standards and broad opportunities must 
be insured”, he said. “We must keep the 
huge expense of running the Government on 
an efficient, economical basis, truly con- 
sistent with our needs, so that the American 
people may be spared, where at all possible, 
the most burdensome taxes which in recent 
years have been weighing down so heavily 
upon them, smothering incentives, penaliz- 
ing enterprise and reducing living standards. 
We must tirelessly and doggedly hold the 
line for the American way and its precious 
values so vital to our liberties and welfare.” 

The Co hailed President 
Kennedy's able, courageous approach to 
vexing Government problems and urged 
united, bipartisan support for his efforts 
to check communism and stabilize world 
peace. “The youth, vigor and spirit, and 
informed awareness of the President, has 
given fresh heart and courage to peoples 
everywhere,” PRILBIN said. No Chief Execu- 
tive has had greater burdens and the Ameri- 
can people must stand behind him and 
assist and cooperate with him as he strives 
to bring order and the rule of law out of 
the confusion, misunderstanding and perils 
that confront us. 

“In these great tasks our beloved veterans 
can and will furnish the firm, loyal leader- 
ship that they have always shown. 

“I heartily congratulate the chapter upon 
its great work and wish for you all con- 
tinued good health, success and happiness 
in all your und a 


West Virginia Plans Centennial 
Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the year 1963 will mark the 
100th anniversary of the State of West 
Virginia—a State of unsurpassed nat- 
ural beauty in the eastern half of the 
United States. To commemorate this 
forthcoming century of statehood, the 
West Virginia Legislature, in 1955, au- 
thorized the establishment of a centen- 
nial commission of distinguished citi- 
zens, who would freely donate their time 
and energies planning for the kinds of 
statewide celebration activities most 
wholesomely in keeping with the State's 
history and progress from the year of 
its inception. 

One distinguished West Virginian ap- 
Pointed to this centennial commission is 
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Mr. Charles Hodel, publisher of two 
newspapers in the State—the Beckley 
Post-Herald and the Raleigh Register. 
On May 19, Mr. Hodel was the guest 
speaker at a dinner meeting of the West 
Virginia University Alumni Association, 
held in the Army-Navy Cub, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. On this occasion Mr. Hodel 
revealed some of the thinking and the 
planning of the centennial commission. 

Because many Americans are keenly 
interested in West Virginia, and perhaps 
are planning to visit the Mountain State 
during its centennial year and would 
thus appreciate having a little advance 
knowledge of what is shaping up in the 
way of celebration activities, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have Mr. Hodel’s 
speech printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I take it, though you are West Virginia 
University alumni, you are not all native 
West Virginians. Neither am I. I’m a West 
Virginian by choice—by adoption, rather 
than birth. 

I am a full-blooded Swiss, descended from 
long lines of Alpine mountaineers, both pa- 
ternal and maternal. So I fit in well. 

This month—in fact a week hence, on the 
26th—will mark the end of my 50th year of 
living in Beckley, which stands a half mile 
high on plateau country, where there are al- 
ways breezes of pure air. As a consequence 
my health has improved as I've grown older. 

But to get to the subject for discussion of 
which Iam here: I suppose I was appointed 
a member of the West Virginia Centennial 
Commission because advocacy of such a move 
first appeared in our Beckley Sunday paper 
on February 21, 1954. Yet it wasn't my 
doing, but that of my youngest son. 

Now to the centennial celebration pro- 
gram itself: 

As the years of high decision for the peo- 
ple of West Virginia were 1861-63, so will 
1961-63 mark the period when we shall pay 
homage to the founders of our splendid 
State. To commemorate the act and the 
actors of a century ago and to point up de- 
velopments since, the West Virginia Legis- 
lature in 1955 authorized a centennial com- 
mission of nonsalaried members, Within the 
framework of the organization are a number 
of committees, including an advisory com- 
mittee, and the finance committee organized 
only last year. 

The first. work of the commission naturally 
has been in the area of how to celebrate. 
Many helpful suggestions have come in, 
ranging from the scheduling of football 
games and the holding of mountaintop Billy 
Graham revivals, to the erection of a tourist 
auditorium, equipped so that visitors may 
gather there near the site of the national 
radio astronomy observatory at Sugar Grove 
in Pendleton County, to hear sounds from 
outer space as far as 38 billion light-years 
away—which is scheduled to be in operation 
by the middle of 1963. The commission wel- 
comes all helpful suggestions. It is plan- 
ning a statewide celebration and it will need 
statewide participation and cooperation to 
make a go of it. 

Alfred Stern of the American National 
Theatre and Academy is consultant and di- 
rector-to-be. He has rounded out a pro- 
gram which contemplates a statewide cele-_ 
bration. Broadly, the objectives include: 
Increasing pride in the State’s accomplish- 
ments, greater recognition of its opportuni- 
ties and of its traditions and history, by its 
own citizens. Greater emphasis on young 
people and encouragement of bright young- 
sters, the State's greatest asset, to remain 
in their native State. There is also need of 
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correction and redirection of present condi- 
tions to place West Virginia in position to 
complete with other States in the utilization 
of its brains as well as material resources. 
This emphasis on the State’s resources and 
opportunities is also designed to develop in- 
dustry and to attract new enterprises, a5 
well as to induce favorable attention to the 
State's tourist and recreation facilities. 

The centennial program is also designed 
to combat a fairly prevalent national im- 
pression that West Virginia is a backward, 
impoverished State, largely populated by in- 
dolent people; to create a climate of in- 
creased understanding between rural and 
urban areas, between north and south, east 
and west; in short, to develop a pride in all 
communities in every nook and corner of 
the State; and to frankly recognize the 
State’s problems in a manner calculated, to 
mobilize the people, their leaders, and repre- 
sentatives, in an all-out effort toward the. 
successful solution of such problems and 
deficiencies. The centennial program 
be developed so as to encourage virtually 
every citizen to participate in, or to attend 
one or more centennial events—if we are to 
achieve a maximum amount of publicity in 
national, regional, and State press and other 
communications media, as well as a maxi- 
mum attendance, 

The legislature has recognized the merits 
of the centennlal's objectives, and has allo- 
cated the sum of $400,000 to be contributed 
on the basis of an annual appropriation of 
$100,000 over a 4-year period. The centen- 
nial gross cost is approximately $965,000 and. 
while most of the projects and events are to 
be free, certain events will produce income 
and thus net cost will be about $785,000. 
This sum is less than 50 cents per citizen- 
Certainly a program which costs so little, 
yet will dramatize the past and dedicate 
the present to a greater future, justifies this 
comparatively modest cost. 

Surely we shall use the centennial year to 
reassure ourselves and to advertise to the 
world our greatest resources and finest 
achievements. West Virginia has much tO 
be proud of, Already plans are well-ad- 
vanced to present West Virginia in her 
dress on a stage for all to see. 

One of the prime centennial projects is 
to be the centennial special exhibits’ train, 
containing a number of cars devoted to ex- 
hibits of agriculture, industry, natural re“ 
sources, history, and heritage, education: 
tourism, and recreation, arts, crafts, folk- 
lore, State government, etc. This train will 
visit many West Virginia communities; 
Washington, D.C., and the capitals and prin- 
cipal cities of the five States bordering West 
Virginia. For smaller communities wher? 
railroad sidings and technical facilities mak® 
the exhibit train less practical, a 
motorized traveling exposition, containing 
similar exhibits material on a more modest 
scale, is proposed through the use of trailer 
trucks, It is estimated that both the rall- 
road and motorized units will reach approx! 
mately 3,500,000 persons in West V. 
and the neighboring States, and will expos 
them to comprehensive exhibits of Wes 
Virginia's accomplishments and resources. 

Another centennial project is the creation 
of a series of eight overnight group camP- 
sites in State parks and forests. This 
would be a part of the Campways-U.5* 
program of the Boy Scouts of America, in 
cluding the use of national and local tout 
permits. 

Another contemplated event is the west 
Virginia Forum of the Future, a conclave 
nationally recognized industrial, eco 
and sociological leaders, to be held at the 
Governor’s invitation in Charleston. Tn eet 
authorities win discuss the State's mo“ 
pressing problems and deliver papers — 
pressing their own thinking th 
solution. Such papers would be publishes 
either by the centennial commission or 
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; E appropriate educational institution, and 
State duen ti distributed throughout the 


Theme center centennial stages are pro- 
for several communities. Indeed any 
community which can assist the centennial 
of on in underwriting the construction 
Such a stage may well develop such a 
Project. These outdoor theaters-in-the- 
pe will be located in downtown squares 
K eren and each night during the 
ntennial period, various civic and 

own aunity organizations will present their 
pe Salute to the centennial at such theme 
tote Thus, one night youth organiza- 
well may present a program; another might 
be devoted to music and folk dance or- 
8 tions; Sundays will be devoted to 
ones Programs, etc. This will permit every 
ivable type of civic, educational, re- 

Ous, fraternal, cultural, and service or- 
te tion to actively participate in the cen- 
Paste Communities can also invite groups 
Conte neighboring communities to use their 
Of nambial stages, thus encouraging an influx 
. visitors to the host communi- 
free. such programs will be presented 


lay oPectacie show, which in terms of popu- 
eantry mt, music, dance, and pag- 
conten, presenting West Virginia history, is 
script 2 for several larger cities. The 
as to 85 this spectacle will be so developed 
contrib ude a major episode devoted to the 
ee to the history of the State of 
ap cular community where the show is 
be differs Thus, for example, the show will 
ton, Wheat in Clarksburg than in Charles- 
slona) co 38. or Parkersburg. The profes- 
the p code and key technicians involved with 
but in uction will travel from city to city, 
ticipants = community large groups of par- 
choral Such as bands, square dancers, 
Integrated ee drill teams, and others, will be 
Pirewor intq the spectacle. 
eral ks festivals are proposed for sev- 
date ae 8 to be held either on the 
or on th, e State’s admission to the Union, 
tor of July. These are ex- 
There have great popular appeal. 
centennial 7 many other elements of the 
Program, too numerous to dis- 
basically, every annual event 
in West Virginia, including 
regi ea ht ie little 
en > exhibits, major sports 
tennis; Ste., will all be tied in with the cen- 
most cent a promotional standpoint; and 
Antal events will reach their peak 


in the 8 
ummer and 
tourism ia at its aed fall of 1963 when 


Surel 
on mor shall 


cl getting f Gov n's 
ean rom ernor Barron's 
than 1 Crusade. And we should give more 
inclu ed: ce to cultural programs, which 

Schools, our libraries, public mu- 


and an adequate department of 
State, but l ers We are not à dying 
£) ing one be the giant in the fable, a 


und down 
and indifference. by our own inertia 


for ger OW We must use the centennial year 


a good time to revive the 
10 = an earlier day, when we had high 
ea rng and provide for our- 
ger vi. nec 

Sut of the Nation's doghouse. ih bia 
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cannot blink at the facts of life which gave 
us birth in the middle of the Civil War, a war 
calculated today, to stir us with pride rather 
than unhappy memories. More than that, 
much lasting good came out of that con- 
fiict—including West Virginia. So let us 
commemorate it as years of greatness here 
as elsewhere in the Nation. As it has been 
aptly said by a member of the U.S. Civil War 
Centennial Commission, “Never before nor 
since have Americans been called on to make 
such enormous sacrifices as in the terrible 
years of 1861 to 1865." 

We will indeed use the centennial as the 
occasion to mine, refine, and polish, the 
finest gems of our history; for it is history 
alone which can bring into focus that great- 
est of all our natural resources—the high 
character, quality, and abilities of our citi- 
zenship. 

West Virginia has not been without con- 
tribution to art, literature, science, tech- 
nology, and the rest. Forty-six years ago, 
there is good reason to believe the first 4-H 
camp was held in Randolph County, and 5 
years later we can be certain the first State 
4-H camp in the United States was es- 
tablished at Jackson's Mill, The 4-H move- 
ment and the conservation movement illus- 
trates what we have done and what we are 
capable of doing, if we wake to our full 
capabilities and opportunities. 

Since its birth, West Virginia has made 
notable contributions in war and peace— 
from national marble championships to the 
Nobel Prize in literature. Who has not 
heard of Nathan Goff, John E. Kenna, and 
William L. Wilson in politics; I. C. White 
in conservation and geology; Anna Jarvis, 
founder of Mother's Day; Eleanor Steber, 
Metropolitan opera soprano; Pearl Buck and 
Melville Davisson Post in Literature; and 
Charles “Chuck” Yeager, the first human to 
break the sound barrier in flight? John 
Barton Payne, Louis A. Johnson, Newton 
D. Baker, Howard M. Gore, and others have 
served in Presidents’ Cabinets. Nor should 
be overlooked John W. Davis, U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain and presidential can- 
didate in 1924; H. T. Webster, cartoonist 
and creator of “Casper Milquetoast”; James 
E. Allen, Jr., commissioner of education of 
the State of New York; and Andrew Sum- 
mers Rowan, who carried the “Message to 
Garcia” in 1898. 

In conclusion, I would like to stress the 
fact that the centennial affords a unique 
opportunity for all of us to present West 
Virginia, its institutions, organizations, and 
citizenry, to the world in the most favorable 
light and in a manner calculated to benefit 
our State and all of its many interests and 
activities. In the final analysis, though, the 
lasting values and the complete success of 
the centennial celebration depends on the 
enthusiasm, financial support, and active 
participation of the State’s organizations, en- 
terprises, and individuals—particularly those 
with the interest, inspiration, and will-to-do, 
of the men and women of today. If cen- 
tennial plans develop successfully, communi- 
tles and organizations will be asked to par- 
ticipate in the centennial program in a num- 
ber of ways. I am convinced that such par- 
ticipation will be a long-term investment, a 
lasting benefit to the community as well as 
our beloved State. 

I think that the essence of what the cen- 
tennial means was admirably expressed by 
former Governor Underwood: 

“The centennial year allows us to play 
host to many thousands from all parts of 
our country who will find hospitality and 
great natural beauty within our borders. 
The centennial celebration will also increase 
civic pride among our own citicens. As such 
it constitutes a major effort worthy of the 
collective support of all West Virginians, 
and indeed all who have affection for and in- 
terest in West Virginia, wherever they may 
live. 
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“Ultimately, however, the success of the 
centennial will be determined by the citizens 
and institutions of our State. This is a 
challenge to all of us, an opportunity. I 
know that West Virginians will participate 
in the centennial with the enthusiasm and 
success which has marked our first 100 years 
of statehood.” 


National Library Week Observed at 
Donaldson Air Force Base, S.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently National Library Week was ob- 
served and I commend Mrs. Verena L. 
Bryson—Mrs. William J.—librarian, 
Donaldson Air Force Base—located in 
my congressional] district—for her efforts 
to encourage greater use of the base 
library by all military personnel and 
their dependents. I heartily congratu- 
late Mrs. Bryson and all librarians for 
their concerted emphasis on the value 
of reading by Americans in every walk 
of life. 

As a means of affording well deserved 
recognition of those who participated in 
the observance at Donaldson Air Force 
Base, and as a possible source of infor- 
mation for future use by other libraries, 
both military and civilian, I ask unani- 
mous consent that an account of it be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, 1961, DONALDSON 

Am Force Base, 8.0. 


During the first week of February 1961, it 
was determined that National Library Week 
would be observed at Donaldson Alr Force 
Base as a part of the base Ubrary's continu- 
ing program of encouraging a more compre- 
hensive use of library facilities and services 
by military and civilian personnel, and their 
dependents. The methods and materials 
suggested by the National Library Week Or- 
ganization Handbook and by the Armed 
Forces and National Library Week Pamphlet 
(DOD Pamphlet 7-8A) were evaluated by the 
librarian and adapted to meet local circum- 
stances. 

A committee to plan and coordinate the 
program observing National Library Week 
was established. That committee consisted 
of Col. M. H. Strickler, deputy wing com- 
mander; Lt. Col. A. L. Klinge, chief of per- 
sonnel; Chaplain (Ma.) John D. Barringer; 
Maj. B. D. Wofford, secretary, officers open 
mess; T. L. Tilman, education services offi- 
cer; and Mrs. William J. Bryson, base librar- 
fan, who served as vice-chairman. On 
March 23, the base newspaper, the Troop 
Courier, printed an article announcing that 
National Library Week would be observed 
and named the committee. 


The committee determined the activities 
to be conducted during National Library 
Week, and the manner in which the atten- 
tion of base personnel would be directed to- 
ward those activities. First, actions were 
undertaken to make the library more ac- 
cessible and appealing to patrons. On April 
1, library hours were extended from 48 to 68 
hours per week. - 

A pending request for new reading tables 
and chairs were expedited, so that these more 
attractive and comfortable furnishings were 
in place for the observance. Displays and 
exhibits incorporating organizational hand- 
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book suggestions and subjects of special in- 
terest to Air Force personnel were planned, 
created, and erected in the library. 

These attractions included: 

(1) A mockup of a large book opened to 
its table of contents which listed topics to 
be found in other displays; 

(2) A display of the notable books of 1960; 

(3) A display of books appropriate to the 
theme “Dem: versus communism"; 

(4) A display concerning newly created 
nations; 

(5) A display of books suggested by the 
Air Force reading guide; and 

(6) A display of letters from South Caro- 
lina's two U.S. Senators, OLIN D. JOHNSTON 
and Srrom TxHurmonp, and three of its U.S. 
Representatives, L. MENDEL Rivers, W. J. 
Bryan Dorn, and ROBERT T. ASHMORE, Call- 
ing attention of servicemen to the benefits to 
be realized from the use of library facilities 
and services. 

The children's room of the library was 
decorated with posters, pictures, and book 
displays depicting the lives of renowned 
leaders of democracy. 

It was decided by the committee to use as 
the local symbol of National Library Week a 
large reproduction of a scene depicting the 
cartoon character, Beetle Bailey, asleep in 
his bunk being told to “wake up and read” 
by his sergeant. Such a scene was displayed 
at the entrance to the library and another 
was incorporated in a display within the 
library itself. 

During the first week of April, two posters 
suggested for military service libraries by 
the National Library Week Headquarters 
were reproduced and posted on 29 squadron 
orderly room bulletin boards. A large sign 
reciting the National Library Week slogan 
and the dates of National Library Week was 
placed at the base main entrance, which is 
the most heavily traveled area. In the April 
6 issue of the Troop Courter, an article was 
published itemizing the various events 
planned for National Library Week. 

the second week of April and dur- 
ing NLW, the base daily bulletin contained 
information regarding the observance. 

On April 13, the observance officially be- 
gan, through an address by a local news- 
paper columnist at a luncheon of the Don- 
aldson Air Force Base YWCA. An article re- 
garding his address and recapitulating the 
plans for National Library Week was subse- 
quently printed in the Troop Courier. 

On April 16, an invitation to the public 
to visit the base library appeared in the 
Greenville News. On the same date bulle- 
tins of Protestant and Catholic chapels on 
the base contained notices regarding Na- 
tional Library Week. 

Special events designed to appeal to each 
interest group within, or related to, the per- 
sonnel of Donaldson Air Force Base were 
conducted during National Library Week. 
These activities included the following: 

April 17, noncommissioned officers and 
their wives were conducted on a tour of the 
library. Special exhibits and displays were 
explained and instructions in the use of the 
library’s facilities and services were given. 
Coffee and refreshments were served. A re- 
porter from one of the local radio stations 
attended as a special guest. During her visit, 
she recorded interviews with the assistant 
librarian and the librarian. These interviews 
were broadcast at different times through- 
out the week. In a special feature article, 
accompanied by photographs, the Greenville 
News of the same date reported on the fa- 
cilities and services of the Donaldson AFB 
library and recited the activities and events 
which were planned for NLW. 

April 18, Capt. Harley H. Halstead, the 
commander of Maintenance Headquarters 
Squadron, a regular patron of the library, 
and a member of the Base Toastmaster's 
Club, was interviewed on a local television 
station. He called attention to National 
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Library Week in general, and to the library 
facilities and services of Donaldson Air Force 
Base, in particular. 

On the evening of April 18, a dance was 
held at the service club for airmen. Air- 
men and their guests were dressed as their 
favorite book characters, and were awarded 
prizes for the best and most original cos- 
tumes. A picture of the winners of the con- 
test was subsequently published in the 
Greenville News, along with a brief story 
concerning the event. Another photograph 
of some of the contestants appeared in the 
Anderson Independent. 

April 19, a tour of the library, similar to 
that for noncommissioned officers and their 
wives, was conducted for officers and the 
Officers Wives’ Club. The chairman of the 
library week committee, Col. M. H. Strickler 
acted as host and Mrs. Joel C. Stevenson, 
president of the Officers Wives’ Club acted 
as hostess. Refreshments were served. Spe- 
cial guests included members of the library 
staffs of Furman University, the Greenville 
Public Library, and several local public 
school libraries. In addition, the chairman 
of the local USO, and members of the local 
volunteer USO committee were present. The 
occasion was reported by another local radio 
station and by the Greenville Piedmont. 

April 20, in cooperation with the service 
club director, Miss Elizabeth Mahon, airmen 
and their guests were served refreshments 
and conducted on a tour of the library dur- 
ing evening hours. 

The staff of Donaldson Air Force Base 
Library, consists of a librarian, an assistant 
librarian, a library-assistant, a military clerk 
and a part-time civilian employee. The 
library maintains a collection of approxi- 
mately 14,500 volumes. 

As a result of National Library Week ob- 
servance, Circulation of library materials 
and attendance of patrons at Donaldson Air 
Force Base Library increased approximately 
15 percent. The program was conducted at 
a cost of only $75, appropriated from central 
base funds, and expended in the preparation 
of displays and decorations for the library. 

Donaldson Air Force Base is the home of 
the 68d Troop Carrier Wing (MATS), a unit 
of the Nation's only strategic airlift force. 
Brig. Gen. Andrew B. Cannon is commander 
of the 63d Troop Carrier Wing and Col. Floyd 
M. Johnson is commander of Donaldson Air 
Force Base. 


Vice President's Words Inconsistent With 
Administration Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in reading 
the reports of the press conference held 
by the Vice President upon his return 
from his trip to Asia, I was struck with 
the inconsistency of what he is reported 
to have said to the peoples of that part 
of the world and the performance of the 
administration in these first months it 
has been in office. In the news article 
below, the Vice President is quoted as 
telling the Asians “the United States is 
prepared to make any sacrifice and risk 
any danger necessary to block the spread 
of communism.” I believe the American 
people are ready to do just that, but is 
the administration? 

Our action in failing to support those 
who were fighting to free Cuba from a 
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Communist dictator did not indicate we 
were willing to make any sacrifice or 
risk any danger to block the spread of 
communism only 90 miles from our own 
coast. The President's action in setting 
up a committee to deal with Castro in 
accepting his blackmail offer to trade 
prisoners for tractors, is not the action 
of a government that is willing to make 
sacrifices and face danger. 


Mr. Speaker, it is imperative that the 
actions of this Nation back up the many 
fine sounding speeches which are being 
made. The American people are ready, 
willing, and anxious to stand up for free- 
dom regardless of what it takes. I sug- 
gest the administration catch up with 
the rest of the country and either give 
leadership to whatever action is neces- 
sary or stop making pretty speeches 
which sound pretty silly when not 
backed up. 

ASIANS WANT FUNDS AND GUIDANCE, JOHNSON 
Says 
(By Robert Young) 

WASHINGTON, May 24—Vice President 
JOHNSON said today at President Kennedy's 
request, he assured leaders of Asia on his 
round-the-world trip that the United States 
is prepared to “make any sacrifice and risk 
and danger” necessary to block the spread 
of communism. 

JOHNSON said no Asian countries asked for 
American troops to defend them against Red 
aggression. They already have the man- 
power, he said, and want financial help and 
technical guidance from the United States 
to make it possible for their own military 
forces to fight “an unscrupulous enemy.” 

JOHNSON discussed his 2-week, 29,000-mile 
good will trip at a press conference. JoHN- 
son returned from the trip this morning and 
flew directly from the airport by helicopter 
to the White House, where he was met by 
= 3 and Secretary of State Dean 

usk, 

EFFORT TO SHOW CONCERN 

President Kennedy called Jomnson’s trip 
an effort to show the peoples of Asia this 
country’s deep concern for the cause of 
freedom. JoHNsow said as he went into the 
President's office for a 45-minute conference 
that his report on his talks with Asian lead- 
ers “embodies much more hope than I 
thought possible when I left.“ 

JOHNSON later told his press conference, 
however, that the American people must be 
warned that the Communist threat to South 
Vietnam and other countries in Asia con- 
fronts the United States with “a dangerous 
and disturbing situation.” 

He said he submitted military and non- 
military recommendations to the President 
ae Rusk which “they may use as they see 

t.” 
CARRIED LETTERS 

He commented that he had not returned 
to Washington “with any miraculous solu- 
tions,” but the personal letters he took to 
Asian leaders from President Kennedy point- 
ed the way to the cooperation essential to 
halt the totalitarian menace of communism. 

“I was disturbed," Jounson said, “that 80 
many Asian leaders should express doubt as 
to American intentions. Some are afraid 
that the danger of atomic attack has pro- 
duced a stalemate in which the system that 
is most unscrupulous, or willing to stage 
the biggest bluff, will triumph. 

“I think they know now that no amount 
of peril is going to cause the United States 
to shrink away as human liberty is stified 
in Asia, The Asian leaders to whom I talked 
have been reassured that we shall honor our 
commitments. 
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“WILLING TO SACRIFICE 


“While I made it clear, at the President's 
request, that we shall make any sacrifice and 
risk any danger that the protection of lib- 
erty may call for, nowhere in Asia was there 
& request for American troops. 

“The free nations of Asia have the man- 
power. What they want from us now is the 
financial support and the technical guidance 
that will make it possible for their own forces 
to meet an unscrupulous enemy.” 

Jounson said he was convinced—and most 

lan leaders concurred—that the current 
piecemeal approach to the problems of 
Southeast Asia is ineffective. What is need- 
ed, he said, is the uniting of non-Communist 
nations on a broad regional basis—militarily 
and in the fields of economic justice and 
Social progress. 


The Midwest, Our Merchant Marine, and 
Oversea Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. LEONOR k. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


ei SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the REC- 
RD, I include the following address: 
Mipwest, OUR MERCHANT MARINE, AND 
OVERSEAS MARKETS 
(Remarks by C. D. Gibbons, president, 
United States Lines, at St. Louis World 
‘®Luncheon, May 18, 1961) 
you, Mr. Holland, for those kind 


few days. It does us a lot of good to 
get b from the coast for a few days and 
back inland to talk over mutual prob- 
ie With those who are either producing 
— msuming the things we carry across the 
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Seas eting opportunities developing over- 
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P of St. Louis businessmen who have 
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W have come to talk with you about 
knowles portunities. On the basis of our 
we Sane of trading areas around the globe, 
thresh ve that American business is on the 
ek almost said new frontier—of a 
erseas market expansion. 
Peoples of the world are demanding 
nem zutandards of living. Thus, massive 
Pending power is being generated, and 
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with it major markets are opening up for 
many of the products that American indus- 
try and agriculture can supply. 

In the underdeveloped areas of the free 
world there lies a latent potential yet to be 
fully explored by American enterprise. As 
we penetrate these developing markets, we 
also have an opportunity and a challenge to 
demonstrate the vigor and the promise of 
our system of Government. 

Our Government is increasing the number 
of its trade missions overseas and strength- 
ening its overseas commercial staffs. It is 
establishing more permanent trade centers 
abroad, it is developing new financing ar- 
rangements. Our own world-wide system of 
steamship offices, know-how and experience 
are being made avallable in this effort. 

Ten years ago, American companies main- 
tained some 7,400 foreign corporations or 
branches abroad. Today, there are more 
than 10,000. 

Ten years ago, these overseas American in- 
vestments were valued at just under $12 
billion. Today, they have nearly trebled to 
better than $30 billion. 

Overall, American business in 1960 in- 
creased its total investment in overseas facil- 
ities by more than $21, billion. 

At the same time, commercial exports last 
year hit a new level of more than $19 bil- 
lion, a 20-percent increase over the year be- 
fore. 

There are signs of the advancing times for 
alert businessmen. It used to be in many 
companies that overseas business was a sec- 
ondary market. And it got secondary at- 
tention. It was a handy overflow for prod- 
ucts that couldn’t otherwise be absorbed in 
the domestic market. 

Today, oversea marketing, manufacturing, 
and distribution are getting priority atten- 
tion. A whole new generation of interna- 
tionally trained executives is entering Amer- 
ican business management. They are young, 
aggressive, and energetic. The world is their 
oyster. They add a new dimension to our 
industry and agriculture. 

Now,-you may say: “Mr. Gibbons, this is 
all very interesting, but what does it have 
to do with Missouri and with St. Louis and 
with me?” 

My reply: it has a great deal to do with 
you, your State, and city, more perhaps than 
you realize. Before coming here, our com- 
mittee put some of our research people to 
work. We asked them to find out as defin- 
itively as possible just what foreign trade 
does mean to Missouri and St. Louis. The 
answers were surprising to us, and I hope 
they will be informative to you, For 
example: 

Did you know that your State’s share of 
U.S. exports last year, both manufactured 
and farm goods, amounted to an estimated 
$427 million, and that of this amount about 
$250 million originates in the Greater St. 
Louis area itself? 

And did you know that more than per- 
cent of the people employed in Greater St. 
Louis in both production and service indus- 
tries is directly or indirectly affected by 
foreign trade? And that the production 
people alone in 1959 received $1.5 billion in 
wages that mean spending power for your 
city and area? 

Were you aware that of your State’s total 
working force of 1.6 million more than 340,- 
000 people are employed in production indus- 
tries directly affected by foreign trade, and 
that more than 80 percent of those employed 
in production, service, and agricultural in- 
dustries are directly or indirectly affected by 
foreign trade? 

And did you know that the wages, salaries, 
and earnings of these people contribute bet- 
ter than $5 billion yearly to your State’s 
spending power? 

These are only some of our findings. But 
they are enough to demonstrate that there 
is nothing “foreign” about foreign trade in 
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St. Louis. It is a personal, and vitally im- 
portant part of everyday living in your city. 
It represents wages, tax revenues to National 
and State Governments, money in the till to 
merchants, profits for St. Louls industry. 

Your city is one of the greatest transpor- 
tation centers in the United States. 

The 21 railroads serving St. Louis make 
you second only to Chicago as a railroad 
center. 

Your spacious new airport and the fine 
service it offers are the envy of many other 
communities. 

You are a vital part of our highway truck- 
ing system. 

The barge and waterways traffic passing 
through your port and up and down your 
river is an essential part of your dally life 
and that of the entire Mississippi Valley 
region. Your port is the No. 1 inland port 
in all America, St. Louis is truly a trans- 
portation city of distinction. 

Exposed as you are to all other modes of 
transportation, it is unfortunate that, as an 
inland city, you are unable directly to see 
the impact which ocean shipping has upon 
your lives. 

In this visit to St. Louis we, as shipping 
people, are seeking to expand your aware- 
ness of American shipping. As we meet 
with your exporters and importers, we will 
be discussing with them the number 
of oversea marketing opportunities available 
to them. 

We will also be talking about our steam- 
ship services and the fact that you can ship 
your cargoes, either inbound or outbound, 
on American liners at the same rates you 
can ship on the vessels of competing mari- 
time nations. 

We will show that you can reach more 
than 400 major world ports on a regular, 
frequent basis by utilizing American-flag 
services. 

And by using these services, we will point 
out, you can enhance your competitive 
position in export sales by quoting laid- 
down prices of your product at the cus- 
tomer’s home port. You can exercise close 
control of your shipments, gearing them to 
your plant production schedules, and con- 
trolling your routing so that you can build 
strong, reliable sales relationships with 
overseas customers. 

Transportation of this country's foreign 
trade is our business—our only reason for 
existing. 

American-flag shipping is essentially a 
service industry. We provide transporta- 
tion, and kindred services of many kinds. 
Not the least of these is the assistance our 
trade development staffs can give you in 
finding new overseas markets, 

Let me be specific. Not too many years 
ago, the government-owned railway of a 
foreign country was embarking upon a pro- 
gram to modernize its transportation sys- 
tem with diesel electric locomotives. 

There appeared to be little likelihood that 
American locomotive manufacturers would 
be considered because the government pur- 
chasing mission seemed to be strongly in- 
clined toward Austrian, German or English 
manufacturers. 

Through the interest taken by American- 
flag steamship line representatives, who had 
been serving this particular trade for many 
years, American locomotive makers were 
given an opportunity to bid which otherwise 
would have been denied them. Their sales 
organization and their superior product did 
the job, and the end result was 2 orders 
for more than 150 American locomotives at 
a sales price of better than $35 million. 

A Colorado manufacturer of arc welding 
machines wished to develop a market for his 
machines in the Far East. He contacted an 
American steamship company. The Colorado 
manufacturer now has a contract with a 
major Japanese firm representing him 
throughout the Far East. 
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A California producer of dried raisins 
sought help in marketing his products in 
Trinidad. One of our lines introduced him 
to a Trinidad importer and the first of many 
shipments of dried raisins has been made. 

A company in Brazil, seeking a certain 
specialized type of graphite electrodes, asked 
one of our shipping lines for help. It was 
put in touch with a midwestern manufac- 
turer and a sizable order resulted. 

A New York firm wished to open new mar- 
kets for its record pressing machines in 
Venezuela. Steamship officials put the 
manufacturer in touch with a Caracas pur- 
chaser and five reorders of the equipment 
have resulted. 

A San Francisco chemicals producer asked 
a west coast line to help him develop sales 
contacts in Barcelona, Genoa, Switzerland, 
and the Far East. Three major shipments of 
borax have developed. 

These are daily occurrences. They are 
examples of what American shipping can do 
for you if you call on us for assistance. 

These are some of the obvious benefits. 
There are others that are less obvious, yet 
make a valuable dollar contribution to our 
Nation’s economic health, and to the eco- 
nomic well-being of your State and city. 

One of these concerns the unfavorable 
balance of payments, about which we have 
been reading so much lately. 

I mentioned earlier that the steamship 
business is essentially a service industry. 
A recent study by one of our leading univer- 
sities showed that American shipping an- 
nually provides between $700 million and 
$1 billion toward a favorable balance of pay- 
ments. Thus, when St. Louis exporters and 
importers ship on American-flag lines, they 
are helping to narrow the gap in dollar bal- 
ances and improving the economic climate 
for all American business. To the contrary, 
when you ship on foreign vessels, you are 
exporting dollars and weakening our balance 
of payments position. 

There are other benefits flowing from 
American shipping, and closer to home. To- 
day, as I talk with you, there are at least a 
dozen, and probably more, St. Louis manu- 
facturers at work fulfilling orders for equip- 
ment to be placed in new ships that our 
lines are presently building in American 
shipyards. These orders run from coils, pipe- 
fittings, heaters, and ventilators to massive 
steam-generating equipment, and other im- 
portant equipment. 

In dollar volume these current orders 
placed with St. Louis business amount to 
close to $1 million. When you consider that 
these orders arise from the present build- 
ing of a relatively few ships, and that within 
the next decade some 300 such ships will be 
built by our lines at a total cost of more 
than $4 billion, you can see that St. Louis 
has a direct and personal stake in American 
shipping. 

It is to your great credit that the diversi- 
fication of your industry permits St. Louis 
to share so heavily in this program. We 
look forward to doing even more business 
with you.on future ship construction. 
Naturally, we hope you will reciprocate when 
you can. 

We, as a nation, are not as nationalist- 
ically minded when it comes to shipping as 
other nations. For instance, more than 50 
percent of the United Kingdom's foreign 
trade is carried on British ships. 

Fifty-seven percent of Japanese cargoes are 
carried in their ships. 

By contrast, only 10 percent of America's 
waterborne foreign commerce is carried by 
American-flag ships, This, of course, in- 
cludes all kinds of commodities in all types 
of ships. We are gravely disturbed by these 
figures. 

The regularly scheduled American liner 
services represented in our committee carry 
& somewhat healthier percentage—about 
one-third of our U.S. waterborne commerce. 
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But surely this is not maximum use of 
American shipping services by American 
business. 

Maybe these figures indicate that we have 
not done as good a selling Job as we could 
about the advantages of using American 
ships. That is one reason we are here. This 
visit is part of an aggressive national program 
undertaken by both Government and indus- 
try to increase exports aboard American-flag 
ships. 

This program Includes national advertis- 
ing, intensified cargo and passenger solicita- 
tion by American lines and with it a step- 
ping up of the service we are able to render 
shippers. We think the timing of this ef- 
fort is appropriate, both because of the bene- 
fits it brings to our Nation's critical balance- 
of-payments position and because of the 
values it offers American manufacturers at 
a time when they are themselves moving ag- 
gressively to expand their foreign manu- 
facturing, marketing, arid distribution. 

Upon the success of this effort depends 
the general health of our American merchant 
marine in the future, and with it the gen- 
eral health of our economy and of our de- 
fense posture in the free world. 

We can’t have a healthy merchant fleet 
without cargoes—and, I might add, with- 
out passengers. Yet, even in this missile 
age, if our country is to maintain and 
strengthen its position of world leadership 
we cannot do so without being a strong 
maritime power. Historically, maritime 
powers that have allowed their merchant 
fleets to deteriorate have become second- 
rate powers in world affairs. 

We cannot afford, nor can the free na- 
tions of the world afford, to have the United 
States become a second-rate power in any 
sense. This is not only a matter of na- 
tional prestige. It is a question of survival. 

Our industry—and let me emphasize 
this—does not seek a monopoly position in 
carrying our foreign trade. However, it 
does seek a fair share, and by this I mean 
at least 50 percent of the oversea com- 
merce generated in our own country. The 
remaining half would be available to the 
ships of friendly maritime nations. 

We recognize that it is in our national 
interest, and that of the free world, that 
the fleets of our allies be kept strong. But 
we do not think that they need be kept 
strong at the expense of America’s own mari- 
time s . This would not be in our 
best interest or theirs. 

The necessity for a strong U.S. merchant 
marine is recognized by Congress through 
our national maritime policy, set in the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936. The act estab- 
lishes and reaffirms that the United States 
must have a privately owned and operated 
merchant fleet in being sufficient to carry 
a substantial proportion of our waterborne 
foreign commerce. By substantial portion 
we mean half. 

‘The act also states that a strong merchant 
marine is vital to our defense, and an im- 
portant instrument of our national policy. 


Atoms and missiles have not changed this 


basic fact. Korea, Suez, Lebanon, southeast 
Asia, and Africa, have reemphasized the 
need for a merchant fleet in being to serve 
at times of crisis. In recent weeks, leaders 
in the administration have underlined that, 
even with atoms and missiles, we still face 
the challenge of limited wars fought in more 
conventional ways. There is no question of 
the need for seapower, and seapower includes 
commercial freighters, tankers, and pas- 
senger ships. 

Even in the event of atomic war, our de- 
fense chiefs have time and time again reiter- 
ated the need for ships and especially for 
ships under our own flag which will form 
the hard core of the free world shipping re- 
quirements. Not so long-ago the survival of 
world democracy hinged upon our American 
merchant ships. Just a few short years ago, 
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we built a bridge of ships to snatch victory 
from defeat. Who is to say it won't happen 
again? 

Our Government has recognized that if we 
are to maintain an adequate fleet at Ameri- 
can standards in comparison with low-cost 
competition of foreign maritime nations, this 
fleet and its supporting shipbuilding facil- 
ities must haye some Government support. 

Our problem as shipping companies in 
relation to foreign competition are not un- 
like those of American manufacturers who 
are now building abroad to sell abroad. 

The American producer who builds abroad 
to sell abroad is impelled to do so in order 
to take advantage of lower foreign wage 
rates and material costs so that he can meet 
foreign competition. 

We in the steamship business have the 
same problem. But we do not have avall- 
able to us the same solution. We cannot 
meet foreign competition by transferring our 
ships to foreign flags.. Our Government be- 
lieves that it is necessary to keep a certain 
portion of our merchant marine operating 
under the American flag with American 
crews paid at American wages. This is basic 
national maritime policy. 

The result is, therefore, that our merchant 
marine operates at disadvantageously high 
costs. How, then, does the Government 
compensate for these and other restrictions 
inherent in operating on American stand- 
ards against low-cost foreign competition? 

The answer is a sound and equitable parity 
principle established under the Merchant 
Marine Act. Parity seeks to equate the dif- 
ferences between foreign and U.S. costs and 
it achieves this through the Government 
making operating differential payments to 
those shipping companies willing to accept 
certain restri N 

In return, steamship companies under 
contract with Government obligate them- 
selves to build their ships in the United 
States; hire only American labor; use only 
American supplies and materials; provide 
regular, scheduled sailings over world trade 
routes declared essential by the Government: 
replace their fleets at periodic intervals and 
keep them available for national defense. 

Like a golfer’s handicap, these operating- 
differential payments only enable us to stay 
in the game, to compete on even terms with 
foreign ships. From that int on—win, 
lose, or draw—we are on our own to earn a 
profit or not, according to our ability. 
Operating-differential payments in no sense 
guarantee a profit. When earnings are good 
there is provision, unique among Govern- 
ment assistance programs, whereby the 
operators pay back part or all of the money 
advanced by Government. We are pleased 
to say that in some periods this bas 
happened. 

Our Government also pays directly to ship- 
yards the difference in cost between building 
a comparable ship in low-cost foreign yards 
and in a shipyard in the United States. We 
must build our ships in American yards and 
with American materials, some, as I have 
noted, from this area. This is essential if 
our Nation is to maintain and support a 
U.S. shipbuilding capacity and its needed 
technical skills for both peacetime and de- 
fense needs. 

So, as taxpayers as well as businessmen, 
you have a real interest in fostering a strong 
American merchant marine. 

We also believe that the American shipper 
has a similar interest. That interest could 
best be demonstrated by the decision he 
makes in selecting the ships to carry his 
cargoes. 

We know that some decisions, regarding 
what ships to use are forced by terms 
the sale because some foreign buyers insist 
that cargoes be carried on ships of their 
country. 

We know that some are strongly influ- 
enced by discriminatory actions or Govern- 
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ment regulations of foreign nations and by 
Other considerations beyond the shipper’s 
control. While we may not like these things, 
We can at least understand them. 

But we also know that many of these de- 
cisions are based on disinterest. Too many 
shippers don't really care how their cargo 
travels, so long ss it arrives at the neces- 
Sary destination at the necessary time. This 
is understandable, because rates are gener- 
Ally the same, and frequency and regularity 
of schedule are competitive, and they don't 
See the necessity for maintaining, through 
active commercial support, an American 
Merchant fleet. 

So, oftentimes the shipper just doesn't 
Particularly worry about the flag of the 
ship on which his cargo travels. His pri- 
mary concern is producing and selling. 

This we would like to change. We want 
you, as shippers, to care whether your car- 
goes travel American or foreign. We hope 
you will interest yourself in this important 
Tact. We want to substitute enlightened 
Self-interest for disinterest. 

We think it is advantageous to you to do 
50. It is certainly in the national interest. 
We do not ask you to ship via American- 
flag lines if it means that you would lose 
the sale by so insisting, or if it would be 
Unprofitable for you. 

We do invite you to patronize American 
Shipping whenever and wherever possible, 
and where rates and service are competitive. 
We stand ready to assist you in the grow- 

competition for world markets with 
every facility of our worldwide organ- 
izations at your command. 

Thank you. 


Differences Between Republicans and 
Democrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
Arizona State University, wishing to be 
ever helpful in adding to the knowledge 
of man, has been engaging in research 
into human behavior. A series of five 
articles describing this research by Ari- 
zona State University has been written. 

I hold in my hand one of the articles, 
Written by Jerry Eaton. It is an amus- 

and interesting article, because it 
relates to measurement of the differences 
een Republicans and Democrats. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DIFFERENCES MEASURED 
(By Jerry Eaton) 

Tempr.—Republican men are more active, 
but less restrained than their Democratic 
Counterparts, according to Arizona State 
University research measuring the person- 
ality differences of members of America’s 
two major political parties. 

Dr. Henry L. Manheim, of ASU's Depart- 
Ment of Sociology and Anthropology, said his 
Study indicates Republican men possess 
great energy, vitality, enthusiasm, and live- 


They have a liking for speed, quickness of 


» and prefer a rapid pace of activities, 
he said, á oe 
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In his study involving four political clubs, 
two Republican and two Democratic in the 
San Fernando Valley in suburban Los An- 
geles, Dr. Manheim concluded the GOP “had 
a very significantly higher level of general 
activity than the Democratic men.” 

However, the Democratic men were sig- 
nificantly more restrained and serious- 
minded than the Republicans, the ASU 
educator declared. 

The self-control and deliberateness of the 
Democratic men contrasted to the happy-go- 
lucky, carefree impulsive, and excitement- 
loving Republicans, the research indicated. 

Democratie men tend to be more friendly, 
Dr. Manheim said. 

Friendliness was one of 10 traits of per- 
sonality and temperament measured and 1 
of 4 in which big differences were noted 
between the parties. 

Republicans and Democrats also differed 
strongly in general activity, restraint, and 
friendliness among men, and in restraint 
among women. 

While the Republicans are not as friendly 
and agreeable, they possess a “rather strong 
fighting spirit,” according to the report. 

A finding in the survey indicated Republi- 
can men and Democratic women tend to be 
the most sociable. 

“No inference will be made from this,” 
Dr. Manheim grinned. 

As for the women, the Democrats with 
consistent voting records had significantly 
higher scores on restraint than the Republi- 
cans, but otherwise the women showed no 
marked differences in any of the other traits 
measured. 


Dr. Manheim said, “It may be inferred - 


that, regardless of political party preference, 
activity in either of these political parties 
tends to be selective of individuals with 
patterns of temperament traits which fall 
within the most favorable ranges.“ 

He continued, “It would be somewhat less 
than realistic to draw the conclusion that 
because of their significantly greater excite- 
ment-loving, impulsiveness, and happy-go- 
lucky characteristics, Republican women 
with consistent voting records are less suited 
for supervisory positions than are Demo- 
cratic women. 

“Nevertheless, it makes for interesting 
speculation.” Dr. Manheim conducted tests 
to measure 10 independent factors of per- 
sonality and temperament, general activity, 
restraint, ascendance, sociability, emotional 
stability, objectivity, friendliness, thought- 
fulness, personal relations, and masculinity. 


Obsolete Money Costs Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, for 
nearly 4 years the Congress has delayed 
action on the old-currency bill, a delay 
that has cost the American taxpayers 
some $10.5 million. When I first intro- 
duced this legislation I had hopes of 
speedy and favorable action, but this 
has not been the case. 

Last week, the other body passed 
S. 1619, a version of the old-currency bill 
which I have introduced three times. I 
sincerely hope that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency will hold early 
hearings on S. 1619 and will recommend 
that it be passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have received many 
letters from all sections of the country 
suporting this money saving bill. Many 
newspapers across the Nation have pub- 
lished stories and editorials to show the 
nature of the old-currency bill and how 
it would save the Federal Government 
money. One of the stories was written 
by Mr. James McCartney of the Chicago 
Daily News Service and was published in 
the Seattle Times, May 18, 1961. This 
story reads as follows: 

Moneysavins Bow SHUNTED ASIDE 4 YEARS 
(By James McCartney) 


WASHINGTON, May 18—This is the story of 
how a campatgn to try to save $10,000 a day 
in needless Government spending has fallen 
flat for 4 straight years. 

It is a story of shoddy politics, bureau- 
cratic fumbling and congressional inertia— 
all at the expense of the taxpayer. 

The incredible part about it is that no one 
appears to be against the campaign. 

Apparently $10,000 a day in waste just has 
not been enough to get en and 
Senators excited enough to act, according to 
the campaign’s sponsors. 

The story involves funds kept by the 
US. Treasury to back up obsolete paper 
currency. 

At the moment the Treasury has about 
$100 million of these reserve funds. 

The funds have been kept to provide back- 
ing for old, large-sized dollar bills issued be- 
fore 1929, gold certificates issued between 
1923 and 1934 and old Federal Reserve notes. 

Senator Proxmme, Democrat, Wisconsin, 
and Representative WesTLAND, Republican, 
Washington, are seeking to end the require- 
ment for maintaining the reserve. This 
would free the reserve for other uses and 
would reduce Government borrowing by $100 
million. 

The $10,000-a-day saving would be in in- 
terest charges. This money is now being 
paid out in Interest to those who loan money 
to the United States by buying its securities. 

Treasury Department officials as well as 
oficials of the Federal Reserve Board agree 
that keeping the reserve, and paying out the 
interest, is waste. 

Yet every attempt to change the law 
since 1957 has bogged down. And the waste 
actually goes back many years before that. 

“Nobody is against changing the law.“ 
WESTLAND says, but something always seems 
to go wrong.” 

Last year a bill actually passed the Sen- 
ate. But in the House, loaded down with 
election-year problems, it never got to the 
floor. 

A couple of years ago the Treasury Depart- 
ment sent a copy of a reform bill to the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
urging its adoption. 

An official of the committee, however, did 
not like the way the proposed bill was 
worded and insisted on rewriting it. By the 
time he got it rewritten Congress was out of 
session. 

On Monday a bill sponsored by Proxmme to 
end the reserve requirement was approved 
by the Senate without opposition. 

But the House has yet to act and the situa- 
tion there ts eonsidered unpredictable. It is 
likely to be a questfon, according to one Con- 
gressman, of whether the House can find 
time. 

The first move to change the law was made 
in 1957 by WIA, who says the situation 
Was called to his attention by an accountant 
friend in Seattle. 

WESTLAND promptly introduced a bill but 
it “got lost.” 

WESTLAND says that when he asked the 
Treasury Department about his an 
official there replied: “Gosh, why didn't we 
think of that?” 
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The Treasury Department, however, did 
not take any initiative in trying to get the 
law changed until 1959. 

That was the year the committee official 
rewrote the bill. 

“The situation is a clear indication of the 
lack of interest in saving $3,500,000 a year in 
these days of multimillion-dollar budgets,” 
PROXMIRE says. 

“You can imagine what that kind of saving 
would have meant to the First Congress in 
the 1700's.” 


Also, Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I include 
an editorial from the May 22, 1961, issue 
of the Passaic (N.J.) Herald-News, which 
I believe is worth the attention of my 
colleagues. The editorial follows: 

A CHANCE To SAVE $10,000 a Dar 


For 4 years, a campaign has been con- 
ducted unsuccessfully in Washington to 
save the American taxpayers $10,000 a day. 
Apparently to a government accustomed to 
thinking in terms of millions and billions, 
$10,000 is too little to be concerned about. 

The Treasury has a fund of $100 million to 
back the old, large-sized paper currency. 
Officials of both the Treasury Department 
and Federal Reserve System agree that keep- 
ing the reserve fund is a sheer waste. If the 
fund could be abolished, Government bor- 
rowing would be reduced by $100 million 
and $10,000 a day in interest saved. Never- 
theless, since 1957 efforts to end the waste 
have falled. 

Representative WESTLAND, Washington Re- 
publican, who was first to introduce correc- 
tive legislation, says; Nobody's against 
changing the law, but something always 
seems to go wrong.” U.S. Senator PROXMIRE, 
Wisconsin Democrat, who sponsored legisla- 
tion in the Senate, says: “The situation is 
a clear indication of the lack of interest in 
saving $3.5 million a year in these days of 
multimillion dollar budgets.” 

Illustrative of the things which have gone 
wrong is the fate of a corrective bill sent to 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee by the Department with a re- 
quest for its adoption. An official of the 
committee objected to the wording and in- 
sisted on rewriting It. By the time he had 
rewritten it, Congress was out of session. 


This year, another effort is being made to 
stop the waste. The Senate has approved 
a bill introduced by Senator Proxmire with- 
out opposition. It has gone to the House. 
The problem there, to one House 
Member, is whether the House can find time 
to save $10,000 a day. 


Why the Delay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago I submitted a bill, H.R. 3535, 
calling for basic tax reform to stimulate 
economy growth and provide new jobs. 
My bill was similar to the Herlong-Baker 
bill now pending before the House Ways 
and Means Committee. I deeply regret 
that no hearings on this bill have been 
scheduled and that the chance for con- 
sideration appear to be remote. In- 
stead, the administration has recom- 
mended a tax revision plan which one 
paper in my district has described as a 
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“Rube Goldberg system of tax conces- 
sions.” The Carthage Press on May 17 
compares the administration’s proposals 
with the Herlong-Baker approach. I 
submit this editorial for the considera- 
tion of those who must make the choice 
between private enterprise or Govern- 
ment dictation: 
Wary THE DELAY 


To “encourage” businesses to expand and 
modernize, the administration has come up 
with a Rube Goldberg system of tax conces- 
sions, while announcing that basic income 
tax reform is necessary but will be put off 
at least until next year. 

The House Ways and Means Committee is 
now hearing witnesses on this year's pro- 
posal, which would extend tax “forgiveness” 
allowances to businesses that spent more 
than before for new plant and equipment. 
This plan boils down to dictation by Gov- 
ernment as to how individuals and corpora- 
tions shall conduct their businesses. 

The Treasury estimates that $1.7 billion 
in tax breaks would go to businesses that 
built new facilities. But with the other 
hand, the Treasury would take back this 
amount plus $250 million more from busi- 
nesses by levying new taxes. Thus, Ameri- 
can business Is expected to be “stimulated” 
by a net loss in funds—an incredible sup- 
position. 

Of course, the businessman who could 
best expand by hiring more salesmen, 
spending money on promotion, increasing 
his advertising, or marketing a new prod- 
uct, would be hit by new taxes and get 
none of the tax breaks. Yet, his way of 
“getting the country moving again” is as 
good as a new plant—which he may not 
need. He will be impeded, not helped. 

Some businesses, under the administra- 
tion plan, undoubtedly would be “stim- 
ulated” to spend unwisely, especially as new 
taxes would diminish the prospect for profit 
on the new facilities. Many businesses 
don't grow, or even shrink, if their product 
is one in merely steady or declining de- 
mand, or if the section in which they are 
situated is not a growing one. For them, 
expansion might be folly. Yet, they are 
presently providing jobs and performing es- 
sential services. 

This “investment credit“ approach to 
business health is a novel nostrum of no 
great promise. Hearings are scheduled to 
be short, and a vote will come quickly. 

Congress would do well to defeat it, and 
enact real income tax rate reform to accom- 
plish economic growth. This year would be 
infinitely better for the job than next. 

And the Herlong-Baker bill for the pur- 
pose, already well known to the lawmakers 
and fully explored, would be the ideal vehi- 
cle for the job. 


Washington Post Editorial Stand on 
Textile Industry Answered in Cotton 
Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 10, 1961, the Washington Post car- 
ried an editorial which suggested that 
the United States has outgrown the need 
for a domestic textile industry. 
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In a speech at Cleveland, Miss., today 
before the Delta Council annual meet- 
ing, Mr. J. M. Cheatham, of Griffin, Ga., 
president of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute, took issue with the 
contents of the Post editorial. 

You can bet your bottom dollar— 


Mr. Cheatham said— 
that no responsible textile manufacturer in 
this country regards our industry as 3 
terminal case, and I can assure you we are 
making no arrangements for a funeral. 


With the belief that my colleagues 
will be interested in it I insert a re- 
lease concerning Mr. Cheatham’s speech 
in the Appendix of the Rxconn: 
WASHINGTON Post EDITORIAL STAND on TEX- 

TILE INDUSTRY ANSWERED IN COTTON SPEECH 

CLEVELAND, Miss., May 25.—A major cotton 
farmer organization today received assur- 
ance that the American textile industry does 
not regard itself as a terminal case. 

J. M. Cheatham, of Griffin, Ga., president 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute, told the Delta Council annual meet- 
ing the baleful phrase was used in a news- 
paper editorial to characterize the industry 
and added: 

“You can bet your bottom dollar that no 
responsible textile manufacturer in this 
country regards our industry as a terminal 
case and I can assure you we are making no 
arrangements for a funeral. 

“All of us—producers and processors of 
cotton—know we the resources, the 
talents, and the strength of leadership— 
political and otherwise—to fight this battle 
for survival through to victory.” 

Mr. Cheatham alluded to a Washington 
Post editorial of May 10 which su 
that the United States has outgrown the 
need for a domestic textile industry. 

The editorial, he continued, suggested that 
“the death of the textile industry as we know 
it is only a matter of time and that efforts 
of President Kennedy to provide assistance 
to this industry are ‘temporary protection 
against the inevitable day when textiles 85 
a major American industry will no longer 
exist.” 

“Nowhere,” added Mr. Cheatham, “did the 
editorial mention the cotton economy, and 
what would happen to that basic segment? 
of U.S. agriculture if the textile industry 
were allowed to die, So I'll ask you to 
ponder with me that one, What would 
happen? 

“Nobody can say, and that is precisely the 
danger of the situation we are in right now. 

“But we know that the economy of a vast 
area of the United States, involving millions 
of individuals and billions of investment 
dollars, would be wrecked, 

“The future is confused and uncertain at 
best, and our business operations will only 
become more disrupted unless some kind of 
stabilizing action is taken soon.” 

“I deny that we are a terminal case,“ Mr. 
Cheatham continued, “but our condition 15 
not healthy, to put it mildly, We are doing 
poorly because the Government’s trade poli- 
cles have beckoned foreign textile nations to 
invade the American market instead of meet- 
ing the needs of underclothed areas of th® 
world. 

“The best medicine appears to be a system 
of flexible market-share allocations 
friendly nations, arrived at on a country-to- 
country, category-by-category basis.” 

Mr. Cheatham also told the gathering of 
Mississippi cottongrowers that the cotton 
industry's productive life could be prolonged 
by a number of actions, including the fol- 
lowing: 

1, Improvement of product quality; 

2. Increased efficiencies in the production 
of cotton and cotton textiles alike; 
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3. Intensified market development by ex- 
Panding textile utilization of cotton; and 

4. Regulation of imports of textile prod- 
Ucts from nations with wage and manufac- 
turing conditions which give them over- 
Taming advantages over American produc- 


“The inseparable relationship between 
your agricultural and our industrial inter- 
ests," Mr. Cheatham added, “makes it desir- 
able for us both to fight the conditions 
Which are designed to destroy us both. 

“We are dedicated to preserve the jobs 
and livelihoods of the millions of people who 
are the backbone of this agricultural-indus- 
m complex called the American cotton 

dustry,” 


The 2,809 Miles of Dyspepsia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


8 Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
connate Mrs. Inez Robb, a syndicated 
» Tecently traveled across the 
omy from Tucson, Ariz., to New York 
the | She reported in her column that 
trates a series of gustatory frus- 
ha ms in public eating places until; 
ie oe she reached the Elms Motel in 
à home community of Winchester, Va., 
pie pe pas 2 “the first good meal 
T 
private S Tucson, except in 
Robb also commented that it was 
Pant to expect good food merely by 
kruckarfint establishments at which 
vers ate. This finding was not 
suprising to me. I never regarded 
2 Hoffa as one to follow either in 
gislative halls or as a logical suc- 
Tae the late Duncan Hines, 
the ant leave to extend my remarks in 
umn as 


ndix, I include Mrs. Robb’s col- 
Motor rn, Suggestion that routing one's 
that am through Virginia may insure 
lice least one stage of the journey 
udes a good meal: 
The THE 2,809 Mires or DYSPEPSIA 
voyager who makes up his mind to 
make Across this country by auto must 
p a mind, at the outset, to live 
en Will not, as might be expected, meet 
ann um peril on the road, although 
States 8 highway toll in the United 
ent of © and disgraceful. No; the 
á truth will come when the motor- 
es it is time to eat and starts casing 
de for a likely looking diner, dog 
+ OF restaurant. 
toma’ my native land produces the 
wari and the worst roadside cooking 
stomach 2 Thank heaven, I have but one 
wayfarer give for my country. If the 
n » like the cow, had two, he would 
the Baas se Such a cross-country trek as 
from Tu have just completed, 2,809 miles 
Basic ee Ariz., to New York City. 
on His mun of my fellow 
e to the road the 
dumute school is out is to avoid, at all costs, 
beyond Teauented by truckdrivers. 
8 or the Pum: 
I ip Room. 
t ia my theory that the truck-driving 
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stomach, through long abuse, has become 
anaesthetized and is capable to absorbing 
nalis as well as barbecued ribs, turnip greens, 
fried potatoes, soggy biscults and pie like 
mother never used to make alamode. 

From the time I left Tucson until I 
reached Harrisonburg, Va., I was unable to 
get a plain chicken sandwich. For 2,400 
miles, waitresses offered me chicken salad 
sandwiches instead, and don't ask me why. 
Maybe it is some secret rule of the road. 

Once, in Paris, Ark., I asked the waitress 
why there was no plain chicken, when the 
chef had to cook chicken to produce chicken 
salad. She went out to the kitchen to con- 
sult with the maestro and returned to say, 
“He only cooks enough for chicken salad.” 
But let me not leave the impression that 
Paris, Ark., has not contributed to worldly 
cuisine no less than Paris, France. 

Paris, Ark., is the home of the three- 
decker hamburger with two generous patties 
of hamburger, each with melted cheese on 
top and served with special barbecue sauce, 
dill pickle relish and assorted condiments. 

At dinner time, we found it best to order 
a grilled or broiled steak and pray that it 
wouldn't be fried. The fact that neither one 
of us wanted french fries was, I believe, re- 
garded as subversive in most communities. 

My husband, a cheerful man, reached his 
nadir in an Oklahoma community when he 
ordered roast e ribs, as advertised on 
the menu. Fried-steak had begun to pall, 
and the .prdspéct of prime ribs say hope 
triumphing over expérience in his case. 

When the slab of prime ribs arrived it 
had, obviously, been fried. But why, asked 
my husband in bewilderment. But why not, 
countered the waitress. The cook, she said, 
baked the prime ribs, Carly in the morning 
and then, at dinner time when a customer 
ordered it, heated up the hapless meat by 
frying it on both sides. z 

In a day of fresh and fresh-frozen vege- 
tables, do you know’ who eats canned vege- 
tables, especially canned peas? The answer 
is simple: Motorists. ; : 

The first good meal we had after leaving 
Tucson, except in private homes, was in the 
Elms Motel in Winchester, Va. Now it is 


‘obvious that in the midst of national over- 


abundance, the summer motorist won't 
starve. Starvation, no; Indigestion, si. 

But the next time I go on a long motor 
trip, I am also going on a 900-calorie diet. I 
believe that ought to lick the problem. 


From the Minaret 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, many of 
us recall George Orwell's 1984“ where 
the Communists movement was de- 
scribed in terms of an animal farm. 
Today, I invite for your attention a 
similar and equally pungent vignette 
along the same line, 

I am referring to an article written by 
Chaplain Emeritus John D. Kettelle, 
which appeared in the June 1961 issue of 
the Scimitar magazine of the Palestine 
Temple (Rhode Island) AAONMS. 
Here the Communist movement is re- 
duced to the growth of dandelions and 
how their tendency to spread should be 
treated by the suburban garden. 
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Mr. President, there is real food for 
thought in Chaplain Kettelle’s article 
and I ask unanimous consent that this 
piece be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

FROM THE MINARET 
(By Chaplain Emeritus John D. Kettelle) 

From May through September we spend a 
lot of time digging dandelions out of our 
(ba! ha!) lawn. We push an old table knife 
into the ground to cut the long central root, 
then carefully pull up the plant, making 
sure that we have it all. Each day we try to 
leave the lawn completely clear, but the 
very next morning the sun seems to bring 
out nearly as many new blossoms as there 
were the day before. 

Our experiemee has led us to call the 
dandelion the “subversive weed.“ No fence 
is a barrier to its immigration. Its agents 
are parachuted in unnoticed. When the lawn 
is thick and healthy, they land on top of the 
grass where they do no harm, but if the grass 
is thin, they settle down into the soil and 
take root. 

For a long time they keep out of sight 
while they are getting themselves organized. 
The first leaves stretch along the ground 
between the grass stems, and with their saw- 
toothed edges, are practically indistinguish- 
able from the blades of grass among which 
they grow. 

The first open sign of their presence is the 
appearance of a “front,” or blossom. These 
bright sunny buttons look very pretty to 
the unsophisticated. See,“ they say, the 
lawn is sprinkled with lovely golden stars.” 
To the experienced gardener, however, they 
are a signal that he has a battle on his 
hands. 

It is the first rule of lawn care to keep the 
grass well mowed so that the weeds do not 
get a chance to grow. 

Sure enough. The first time over with the 
lawnmower, the dandelion blossoms go fly- 
ing with the grass clippings, Next day, how- 
ever, there is a new crop. This time, the 
long flexible stems nestle the blossoms 
snugly down among the grass blades where 
the lawnmower cannot touch them. If the 
mower is set close enough to cut them off, 
the lawn itself will be shaved down to noth- 
ing. 

It is not safe to leave them, for in another 
day or two they begin to reveal their true 
character. The pretty blossoms have dis- 
appeared, and standing tall in their place is 
a somber, bristling mass of new subversive 
troublemakers, Now they are clearly with- 
in reach of the lawnmower, but cutting them 
will do no good, for the very act of mowing 
will only scatter them to the breeze to ini- 
tlate new invasions. 

Wherever the plant is allowed to grow un- 
checked, it slowly pushes the grass aside 
and eventually kills it, until the territory is 
completely taken over. 

You cannot hold dandelions back by pick- 
ing the blossoms as fast as they appear, for 
as long as the plant itself is untouched it has 
an endless supply of new buds waiting to 
spring into bloom. Starting at the blossom, 
you have to trace the fragile stem back to 
the main plant, then, after cutting the deep 
underground connections, you must pull the 
entire organism out of the soll. 

The only defense against an invasion of 
dandelions is both to fertilize the lawn 80 
that the grass will grow vigorously, and to 
dig up each new plant as soon as possible 
after it appears. Digging dandelions be- 
comes very tiresome, it is true, but if we are 
to have a lawn at all we cannot afford to 
stop as long as the weed continues to grow 
in our neighbors" yards. 
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Ronald Reagan Blasts Hollywood Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on 
several occasions I have read with ad- 
miration patriotic statements by Ronald 
Reagan, the well-known actor who is 
president of the Screen Actors Guild. 

His comments at the 24th annual 
Supermarket Institute in Chicago were 
the subject of an excellent editorial 
which appeared in a recent edition of 
the Manchester (N.H.) Union Leader. 

I believe Mr. Reagan should be com- 
mende for his obvious awareness of the 
menace of international communism 
and I am pleased to see his statements 
receive the plaudits of New Hampshire’s 
only statewide newspaper. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial entitled 
“Ronald Reagan Blasts Hollywood 
Reds” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RONALD REAGAN BLASTS HOLLYWOOD Reps 


Actor Ronald Reagan, president of the 
Screen Actors Guild, is one of the most 
feared men in Hollywood by the Com- 
munists. As one of those who helped break 
the hold the Communists had on the motion 
picture industry, Reagan is well qualified 
to speak on the subject. 

And his recent comments at the 24th an- 
nual Supermarket Institute in Chicago are 
anything but reassuring 

The Screen Actors Guild president said 
the Communists are “crawling out of the 
rocks” in Hollywood, aided by those he 
described as “well-meaning but misguided 
people willing to give them a hand.” 

The Communist Party, Reagan pointed 
out, “has ordered once again” a massive in- 
filtration of the motion picture and tele- 
vision industries and is even now attempting 
to consolidate the motion picture industry 
trade unions “under the umbrella” of Harry 
Bridges“ Maritime Union. 

The picture is far from encouraging. The 
Hollywood Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences has long since lifted its rule 
barring awards of Oscars to Communists and 
fifth amendment pleaders. Hollywood per- 
sonalities who were identified as members 
of the Communist Party or who refused to 
answer when asked about their ties with 
the party have now moved into positions of 
prominence. 

The press as a whole has remained silent 
or given tacit approval to the influx of 
leftists. Time magazine, to cite but one 
example, in hailing a new movie produced 
in Europe by Jules Dassin, said that Das- 
sin “was blacklisted in Hellywood after a 
witness told a congressional investigating 
committee that he was a Communist.” Ac- 
tually, Dassin was listed as a Communist 
who had tried to stop production of a 
movie because it opposed the Communist 
Party line. His role was exposed by James 
McGuiness, a supervisor at Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Time magazine could have informed 
its readers of this fact—but it chose not 
to. We could cite many similar examples. 

It is small wonder that the late Ward 
Bond, president of the Motion Picture Al- 
llance for the Preservation of American 
Ideals, commented: We've lost the fight.” 
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It is small wonder that Ronald Reagan 
feels compelled to speak out forcefully to 
warn the American people of this danger- 
ous development in Hollywood. 


What Did We Do Right? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article of Sylvia Porter 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
of May 24, 1961. Miss Porter's com- 
ments strike me as being sensible and 
thought provoking. 

The article follows: 

WRA r Dm WE Do Ricut? 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Before the 1960-61 recession is forgotten. 
let’s ask ourselves one vital question: What 
did we do right to make it mild and short? 

The most important thing that we, as con- 
sumers, did was to spend steadily throughout 
the downturn, and the reason for this is 
that incomes held up remarkably well. At 
the bottom of the recession last March, per- 
sonal incomes were at a rate of $409.6 billion 
against $397 billion at the peak of the pre- 
vious upturn a year ago March. In the face 
of a major drop in factory payrolls, wages 
and salaries actually rose because higher 
payrolls in the service industries and in Gov- 
ernment more than offset the decreases. 
Federal payments in the form of jobless 
insurance and social security benefits rose 
billions during the recession—putting imme- 
diate spending money in the hands of the 
least fortunate. 


INCOMES HELD UP 


What we did right, then, was to main- 
tain personal incomes so that we could 
maintain buying and thereby assure that the 
downturn would be mild and short. Our 
great built-in stabilizers worked wonders, 
and millions continued to get pay raises. 
A lesson this offers is that we should use 
this time of upturn to overhaul and update 
the jobless insurance system and other 
stabilizers so they'll be even better anti- 
recession weapons next time they're needed. 

The most important thing the Federal Re- 
serve System did was to start pumping credit 
into the banking system the instant it rec- 
ognized the economy was weakening. By 
taking the brake off financing of projects 
which make jobs and paychecks, the Federal 
Reserve cushioned the downturn and laid 
the basis for the current expansion. Tight 
money contributed to the 1960-61 reces- 
sion; easy money contributed to its end. 

What the Federal Reserve System did right, 
therefore, was to act quickly and aggressively 
at the first hint of trouble. A lesson this 
presents to the Federal Reserve is that it 
should use these months of upturn to per- 
fect its money market techniques to improve 
its function of cheapening credit at the 
start of the next downturn, 

The most important thing businessmen 
did was maintain and increase their spend- 
ing on research, for this is the spending 
which will create our future booms. Outside 
of this, their actions don't deserve many 
orchids, They slashed their inventories in 
1960, thereby magnifying the downturn. 
They reduced their spending on new plants, 
putting some drag on the economy. Their 
pricing policies weren't much help. 
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SPENDING SPEEDED UP 


What businessmen did wrong is more in- 
triguing than what they did right. A lesson 
here is that businessmen can and must de- 
velop ways of controlling their operations 
so that accumulation of inventories doesn’t 
exaggerate upturns and cutting of inyen- 
tories doesn't exaggerate downturns. 

The most important thing the Federal Goy- 
ernment did was to increase spending. A 
speedup of spending on defense and high- 
ways began last spring—long before the 
Eisenhower administration officially admitted 
anything was wrong. Big sums have been 
poured out in new emergency jobless bene- 
fits, accelerated tax refunds, GI insurance 
dividend payments. 

What the Federal Government did right 
Was to erase the budget surplus which was 
depressing our economy and to channel new 
spending where it counted. The lessons here 
are that we can develop far more effective 
budget and tax policies so that changes in 
the budget and taxes can automatically start 
offsetting downturns in their infancy. 

We did plenty of things right in this re- 
cession, which is why it ended in March- 
April and was so moderate. From the lessons 
of this recession we can learn how to do more 
things right and better to modify the next 
retreat. 


Mayor Tom Establishes Notable Service 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


THORNBERRY 


HON. HOMER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker. 
Mayor Tom Miller of Austin, Tex., has 
just completed an outstanding record of 
service to the people of the city of Austin 
as their mayor. 

As pointed out in an editorial of the 
Austin American, Austin, Tex., May 18, 
1961, Mayor Tom Miller has served 28 
years as mayor of the city of Austin. It 
was my privilege to serve as a member of 
the city council of this city from May 
1946 to May 1948, during the time Mr. 
Miller was mayor. Over the years I have 
had an opportunity to be associated with 
him in working for the welfare of thé 
city of Austin and knowing him as 4 
close personal friend. All of us who are 
citizens of Austin owe a great debt 
gratitude to Mayor Tom Miller and to 
his family for the great personal sac- 
Yrifices he has made to make Austin 3 
great city. Whenever I think of de- 
voted and unselfish men I think of Tom 
Miller. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial to which I 
refer is as follows: 

[From the Austin American, May 18, 1961] 
Mayor Tom ESTABLISHES NOTABLE SERVICE 
RECORD 

When Austin City Council members were 
sworn in, former Mayor Tom Miller rounded 
out a record of public service which, in 
length had few rivals and in devotion ded!” 
cation no comparable record within our 
knowledge. of 

He entered on his duties as a member 
the Austin City Council in 1933, when 
depression was at its worth, and so his serv" 
ices spanned a full 28 years. In all of bis 
numerous terms on the council, he 
chosen by his colleagues to serve as mayo 


1961 


“nd his personality came to be identified in 
3 way with city government in Aus- 

During the long span, he voluntairly re- 
tired from the council, and Mayors Taylor 
Gless, Billy Drake and C. A. McAden came 
on to serve. Then Miller returned to the 
council and again to the mayor's office, serv- 
ing until he voluntarily left the council 
this year due to ill health. 

Appropriately his colleagues and the new 
members of the city council bestowed upon 
Miller the title of mayor emeritus, thus at 
the same time honoring his service and as- 
S0clating him in a continuing way with the 
government of the city to which he is so 
devoted. 

State and National recognition have been 

He served as finance director for Texas 
or the national Democratic Party several 
es. He served, during part of the 6-year 
ption of his duties as mayor, as a 
member of the board of Texas Southern 
University. 
k His service as Austin mayor has been 
men vmous with good municipal govern- 
me The pride he has always felt in his 
ty and its government can equally well ex- 
in lasting pride of his contribution to 
City's progress, to its reputation of fine 
hi ent. 

whine Tom is an institution in Austin 
h will not be dimmed by the retire- 
ment of a devoted public servant from the 
bad: in which he so represented and em- 

led the spirit of Austin. 


Major LaPierre Cited by the Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr, PHILBIN. Rap Speaker, I ask 
consent to revise and extend 
comers and include therein a re- 
article from the Leominster, Mass., 
Enterprise, entitled “Major La- 

8 Cited by Army.” 
May, or LaPierre is the son of former 
or and Mrs. Mathias P. LaPierre of 
teomunster Major LaPierre to whom 
ing article refers has rendered outstand- 
egos eE Army and richly de- 
n Ahin 1 onored for meritorious 
4 Major LaPierre’s citation is, of course, 
and te mark of honor and distinction 
Siena ede en ata 
0 - 
Mates his T cation that ani 


fons father, Hon. Mathias P. LaPierre, 
brother 70r of Leominster, and his 
are di 2 LaPierre, 
. and civic re aie respected 

or LaPierre’s career in the Army 
has been marked by numerous com- 


ons and steady advancement. 

nis ability, zeal, patriotism and high 
ship have breught and superb leader - 
nition by the ae repeated recog- 
Over a period of time, I have watched 
ity, denne man. by virtue of great abil- 
hatin ien to duty and sheer deter- 


Army n forge his way ahead in the 
and I am very proud indeed of 
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his splendid accomplishments and ster- 
ling contributions to the national 
defense. 

On this occasion, I take genuine pleas- 
ure in congratulating Major LaPierre 
and his family upon the exceptional 
honors that have come to him, and wish 
for them continued success and happi- 
ness in the time to come. The Army 
may well be proud of such an outstand- 
ing officer. As the Congressman from 
his District and as his dear friend, I 
am very proud of his distinguished 
record. 

The article follows: 

OFFICER TRANSFERRED—MaAsor LAPIERRE CITED 
BY ARMY 


Maj. Paul M. Lapierre, son of former 
mayor and Mrs. Mathias LaPierre, 213 
Mechanic Street, has been awarded the first 
oak leaf cluster to the Army Commendation 
Medal for meritorious achievement as a U.S. 
Army company commander and battalion 
staff officer. 

A native of Leominster and graduate of 
Leominster High School, Major LaPierre was 
cited for his service with the headquarters 
unit of the Army Transportation Training 
Command at Fort Eustis. Va. 

He has been transfererd to California and 
will assume his duties in that State soon. 

The citation reads: “Maj. Paul M. LaPierre, 
Transportation Corps, U.S. Army, Major La- 
Pierre distinguished himself by meritorious 
achievement as company commander and 
battalian staff officer during the period 
September 1, 1959, to April 13, 1961. 

“As a company commander, he was re- 
sponsible for his company attaining superior 
ratings from the commanding general. 

“As a battalion staff officer, he made a 
significant and lasting contribution to de- 
velopment of the combat support capability 
of the U.S. Army Transportation Corps. 

“These meritorious achievements reflect 
great credit upon himself and the military 
service.” 

Major LaPierre was the recipient of a letter 
of appreciation from Lt. Col. A. J. Silvestri, 
commanding officer of the 159th Transporta- 
tion Battalion at Fort Eustis. 

The letter: “On the occasion of your de- 
parture from the ‘Red Patch’ Battalion, it 
would be redundant for me to repeat the 
highly laudatory praise which I have written 
to you and which I have indorsed to you 
from higher headquarters during the 8 
months you have served under my command. 
I do want you to know, however, that I 
am aware of no other single instance where- 
in any Officer has been commended so fre- 
quently during such a comparatively brief 
period of time while assigned to CONUS 
garrison duty. 

“Small wonder that your outstanding per- 
formance of duty with the battalion has 
been appropriately recognized by the award 
to you of the Oak Leaf Cluster to the Army 
Commendation Medal. But your recent pro- 
motion to the grade of major ahead of so 
many of your contemporaries is ample proof 
that the high calibre of your duty perform- 
ance with the battalion has been a continua- 
tion of many years of dedicated and out- 
standing service to the Army. 

» “I am sure that the future holds interest- 
and challenging tasks in store for you. 
Possessed, as you are, of total dedication to 
the military service, I am confident that you 
will meet these challenges boldly, imagina- 


benefit to the Army which you serve. 
“Speaking for all members of the battalion, 
our pride in seeing you move on to greater 


you will frequently remember 
‘Red Patch’ with the same degree of fondness 
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with which Red Patch’ will always remember 
you.” 

Major LaPierre in 1958 recelved three cita- 
tions for the performance of his duties as 
transport coordinator at the second Interna- 
tional Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy. The conference was held at 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

In 1960 Major La Pierre gained high com- 
mendation from the commanding officer of 
the Transportation Battalion at Fort Eustis. 
He was cited for developing techniques to 
guide Army landing craft and amphibious 
vehicles from ships at sea to shore under 
total blackout conditions by use of infra-red 
equipment. As project officer for the under- 
taking, Major LaPierre procured the neces- 
sary equipment, developed techniques for its 
employment and trained personne! in its 
proper use. 


The Administration Cannot Clear Itself 
of Complicity in Ransom Deal With 
Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


: HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
tragic fact that at this time of crisis 
when the need is paramount for a clear- 
cut foreign policy the President seems to 
be doing his best to cause confusion in 
the minds of the people. We are told on 
one hand the Government cannot be a 
part of any deal with Castro to bring 
about the release of the 1,200 prisoners 
he is offering for ransom. In the same 
statement the President admits setting 
up the volunteer committee to solicit 
contributions, the President urges the 
people to contribute, makes an arbitrary 
ruling that such contributions will be 
tax exempt and clears the volunteer com- 
mittee of any violation of the Logan Act. 

We dare not afford the luxury of play- 
ing games while the Communists con- 
tinue to spring carefully laid traps which 
further reduce our prestige before the 
world and pose new dangers to this 
hemisphere. A clear-cut statement from 
the President is needed. A strict ad- 
herence to laws already on the books is 
a must. A strong declaration of policy 
is imperative, warning Castro, and all 
other Communist stooges that we cannot 
be coerced, we cannot be humiliated, we 
will not barter human lives, the liberty of 
individuals, or the freedom of mankind. 

In order to make the record complete 
I am including, as a part of my remarks, 
a news story in which the President gives 
his position, followed by an editorial 
pointing out the inconsistencies of his 
statements. I agree wholeheartedly 
with the thoughts expressed in the 
editorial. 

KENNEDY Asks Giyts To Ban. Our CAPTIVES 
(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, May 24—President Kennedy 
today announced his personal backing of a 
tractors for freedom committee which 18 
seeking to ransom 1,200 captured Cuban 
invaders. 

Ignoring cries on Capitol Hill that Cuban 
Premier Fidel Castro's offer to free the 
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prisoners in exchange for 500 tractors 18 
blackmail, the President called upon all 
Americans to contribute to a $15 million 
fund to buy the tractors. 

Mr. Kennedy responded to a telegram to 
the White House from Senator Homer E. 
CarkRanr, Republican, of Indiana, asking if 
the tractor committee headed by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Walter Reuther, and Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower, carried official Govern- 
ment approval. 

RULES LAW NOT APPLICABLE 


The President’s answer was that the U.S. 
Government could not be a party to such 
negotiations but would not interfere with 
the efforts of private citizens to help prevent 
suffering in other lands through voluntary 
contributions. 

The Logan Act, which forbids private citi- 
zens from dealing with foreign governments 
in any matter in dispute with the United 
States, was not applicable to this case, the 
President said. 

He also endorsed the granting of tax ex- 
emption to contributions and export U- 
censes for shipment of the tractors. Then 
he concluded: 

CANCEL QUIZ OF RUSK 


"If they [the Cuban prisoners] were our 
brothers in a totalitarian prison, every 
American would want to help. I happen to 
feel deeply that all who fight for freedom 
particularly in our hemisphere—are our 
brothers.” 

The statement had the immediate effect 
of canceling plans for questioning of Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk about the commit- 
tee’s program. The Senate foreign relations 
committee had announced Rusk would be 
called. ` 

It did not quiet critics such as CAPEHART, 
Senators FRANK J. Lauscue, Democrat of 
Ohio; Barry Gotpwater, Republican of Ari- 
zona; THomas J. Dopp, Democrat of Con- 
necticut; Jonn J. WILIAus., Republican of 
Delaware, and others. They continued to 
term the “ransom” plan a surrender to 
Castro, establishing a precedent which would 
plague the United States im future relations 
with dictators, small or great. 

PROPOSED DEAL TO TRIO 


In his statement, the President said that 
he had been concerned that “a single rep- 
resentative group of citizens” should handle 
the fund raising movement and that he was 
grateful to Mrs. Roosevelt, widow of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt; Reuther, AFL- 
CIO leader; and Dr. Eisenhower, president 
of Johns Hopkins University and brother of 
former President Eisenhower. 

Andrew Hatcher, assistant White House 
press secretary, revealed additional details. 
Mr. Kennedy had phoned Mrs. Roosevelt 
first, then Reuther, and finally Eisenhower, 
and asked them to lead the movement. 
Hatcher sald also he expected that Mr. Ken- 
nedy would make a personal contribution to 
the fund. 

“GREAT AMERICAN TRADITION” 


Voluntary contributions by private citi- 
zens in humanitarian efforts are in the great 
American tradition, the President asserted, 
continuing: 

“Neither law nor equity calls upon us to 
impose obstacles in their path as they seek 
to save those who fought to restore freedom 
in our hemisphere. 

“I am advised that the Logan Act is not 
involved, Inasmuch as it covers/only negotia- 
tions in relation to any disputes or contro- 
versies within the United States or to defeat 
the measures of the United States; that tax 
exemption is granted as a matter of course 
to any ‘charitable’ organization engaged in 
rehabilitation and assistance to needy ref- 
ugees; and that export licenses are routinely 
granted for humanitarian reasons to ship 
farm produce and medicines to Cuba and 
would be granted for shipment of agricul- 
tural implements. 
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“OK'S INTERNATIONAL BLACKMAIL 


“While this Government is thus putting 
forward neither obstacles nor assistance to 
this wholly private effort, I hope that all 
citizens will contribute what they can.” 

Senator Writs said he could not un- 
derstand the President’s contention that 
contributions to the fund would be tax 
exempt. 

“I don't see how, under the law as it is 
written, that tractors for Castro can be clas- 
sified as a religious, charitable, or educa- 
tional effort,“ he commented. “Mr. Kennedy 
has indorsed international blackmail and 
thrown a cloak of respectability around it.” 

“By paying Castro's price for a thousand 
good men,” Dopp told the Senate, “we only 
give him the means to strengthen his en- 
slavement of 6 million others. If we start 
to pay tribute now for Communist hostages, 
where will it stop? 

“This calls for drafting a new Logan Act, 
equal to the task of controlling the activi- 
ties of a rash of self-appointed emissaries 
without portfolio.“ 


From the Chicago Dally Tribune 
1847] 


THe Green LIGET 


President Kennedy issued a statement 
yesterday denying that his administration 
had any oficial connection with the fund- 
raising campaign to pay off Fidel Castro 
in tractors for release of 1,200 prisoners 
captured in the abortive Kennedy invasion 
of Cuba. 

All he had done was to get Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Walter Reuther, and Milton Eisenhower to 
coordinate the campaign; to assure them 
that subscriptions would be tax deductible 
as charitable contributions, and to grant 
them immunity from prosecution under the 
Logan Act, which forbids private citizens 
to negotiate with foreign governments, Mr. 
Kennedy contended that the act did not 
apply, although it covers negotiations in 
“disputes or controversies with the United 
States, or to defeat the measures of the 
United States.” 

This is to say that the United States has 
no dispute or controversy with Castro’s Com- 
munist Cuba and that none of its measures 
or policies are affected in dealing with 
Castro. The logic of the President’s con- 
tention is less than crystalline, for it would 
argue that although Kennedy mounted the 
Cuban rebel invasion, he had no dispute or 
controversy with Castro, and that the inva- 
sion was not a “measure” taken by his ad- 
ministration, with the implication, from 
Kennedy’s subsequent dark threat that the 
story in Cuba was not ended, that continu- 
ing measures of the same sort would follow 
it. 

Haying thus got himself on both sides of 
the same fence, Mr, Kennedy was not con- 
founded by the fact that a Government em- 
bargo forbids exports of tractors, among 
other things, to Cuba without provision of 
special licenses. He said that export licenses 
are “routinely” granted for “humanitarian 
reasons,” so that he put himself in the posi- 
tion of violating the embargo decreed by 
the Government for which he speaks. 

Mr, Kennedy was moved to make his 
statement because muttering had broken out 
in Congress that the administration was 
trying to hide behind the skirts of the 
Roosevelt committee in order to avoid open 
humiliation. Senator Dopp said that private 
persons were being permitted to conduct in- 
ternational policy by proxy. Senator MORSE 
said that if the committee had administra- 
tion clearance, that amounted to open ad- 
mission “that this committee is acting as an 
agency of the State Department.” 

Mr. Kennedy; while rejecting the inter- 
pretation, admits the fact. The private com- 
mittee, by seeking a meeting with Castro to 
define terms and conditions, affirms the same 
fact. for Mr. Kennedy acknowledges that he 
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prevailed upon the members to form an or- 
ganization and is grateful for their leader- 
ship. 

Castro's response to the plea that he re- 
ceive the committee was that he would not 
deal with Reuther, perhaps on the theory 
that the boss of the United Auto Workers, 
from long habit around the bargaining table, 
would automatically start demanding fringe 
benefits. Milton Eisenhower was not even 
deemed worth notice by the dictator, but 
Mrs. Roosevelt would definitely do. 

Thus Castro achieves two ends. He levels 
his sights on the greatest bleeding heart on 
the team, and at the same time compels the 
widow of a President of the United States 
to walk under the Communist yoke in 
Havana—a symbolic triumph of the first 
order. 

All this would pass for pure comedy if 
it were not for the signal disgrace that a 
great nation must humble itself by paying 
a ransom to a tinhorn dictator as the price 
of its miserable failure to unseat him, and 
that it must, in the process, shield itself 
with petticoats. If this does not occasion 
a blush on Mr. Kennedy's downy cheek, 
nothing can. Perhaps he had better let 
Mrs. R. escort him to the Vienna summit 
with Khrushchev, for that is likely to prove 
unpleasant work, too, 


Memorial to Franklin D. Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a municipality in New Jersey 
is planning a unique tribute to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Roosevelt, a community 
in Monmouth County, has had its pres- 
ent name since the death of President 
Roosevelt in 1945. The change in name 
was meant to be a symbol of affection 
and respect for a President who orig- 
inated policies that made the early 
growth of that town possible. 

Now as the Roosevelt Town Council 
prepares for the town’s 25th anniver- 
sary, the citizens and municipal officials 
are joining together to build a memorial, 
a small amphitheater where residents of 
Roosevelt may remember the great 
American who served his Nation so well. 

The memorial will remind other citi- 
zens about New Deal achievements in 
other communities throughout the Na- 
tion. It will have an importance beyond 
the boundaries of the town of Roosevelt; 
it will become one more shrine where all 
Americans can express their gratitude 
to a great man. 

Mr. President, an editorial in the 
Elizabeth (N.J.) Journal of May 22, tells 
the story of this memorial and the plans 
now under way in Roosevelt. I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 

Roosevelt, a community of 200 homes in 

Monmouth County, has plans for a memorial 


to the New Deal President to whom it owes 
much. 
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The town itself is a living reminder of the 
hectic days of the 1930's. It was created on 
the central Jersey flatlands as a depression 
project for unemployed garment trade work- 
ers. 

President Roosevelt's New Deal cooperated 
in the venture, one of the social experiments 
that characterized its attempts to bolster a 
nation's flagging spirt. The concrete block 
homes were built around a garment factory 
in which the residents were employed. 

At the death of the President in 1945, the 
town immediately renamed itself in his 
honor. From the social experiment which 
fostered it, the town of Roosevelt has devel- 
oped into a model American community. Its 
residents are a diversified group; the garment 
factory is only one of the town's industries. 

The residents have not forgotten their 
debt to President Roosevelt, however. The 
Memorial they hope to raise is part of the 
town’s 25th anniversary celebration. The 
Proposed small amphitheater around a 
bronze likeness of the Roosevelt head will be 
the first monument of its kind in the 
Nation. 

The project is entirely local, from the 
Sculptor to the contractor who will pour 
concrete for the amphitheater steps. Town 
council has provided a generous sum and 
citizens have added more. 

Contributions from outside the commu- 
nity are being solicited to close the gap 
between its contribution and the total cost 
of the project, For New Jersey residents 
who remember the dark days of the depres- 
Sion, participation in the project would be 
an expression of gratitude to the man who 
gave them leadership. 


West Virginia’s Industrial Complex 
Strengthened by Establishment of New 
Technical Service Laboratory at Mar- 
tinsburg ` 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 8 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, at a 
time when West Virginia has been the 
object of much consideration as an eco- 
nomically depressed area, I would call 
attention to one of the more hopeful as- 
pects of the picture. 

This morning I was to have delivered 
an address at the dedication of the re- 
cently completed technical service lab- 
Oratory of the Standard Lime & Cement 
Co. at Martinsburg, W. Va. The one- 
Quarter-million dollar laboratory, one of 
the finest in the industry, is the culmina- 
tion of a $10 million 5-year expansion 
and modernization program of Standard 
Which was inaugurated by the Ameri- 
Can-Marietta Co. after it acquired con- 
trol of Standard Lime & Cement at Mar- 
tinsburg. 

Though Senate business has prevented 
My attendance at the official ceremonies 
of this event, I would make note of the 
fact that the American-Marietta invest- 
Ment program in Standard Lime & Ce- 
Ment Co, has made this old and estab- 
lished Martinsburg firm one of the most 
Modern and strongly competitive pro- 
ducers in the industry. It has more than 
doubled its original capacity of 1,700,000 
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barrels annually, and in its new 450-foot 
rotary kilns it has constructed the larg- 
est moving machinery in any industry. 

As a West Virginian, I express my ap- 
preciation for this acknowledgement of 
faith in the people and the economic 
potential of our State. American-Mari- 
etta, which now has operations in five 
West Virginia cities, is but one of many 
companies which will bring to our State 
a revitalized and diversified economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks which I prepared 
for delivery at the dedication ceremonies 
this morning be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Mayor Golliday, President Rumford, dis- 
tinguished guests, and ladies and gentlemen, 
this is an auspicious moment in the eco- 
nomic and industrial life of Martinsburg and 
West Virginia. The unveiling of the dedica- 
tion plaque is the culmination of 5 years of 
investment and an extensive modernization 
and expansion program in the facilities of 
the Standard Lime & Cement Co. 

I am privileged to share your pride, not 
only in the complete and modern facilities 
of the technical service laboratory, but also 
in the impressive array of production equip- 
ment that Standard has brought to this area. 

The American-Marietta Co., which was 
joined by Standard Lime & Cement in 1954. 
has fulfilled its pledge to supply the neces- 
sary capital to modernize and to make this 
established firm thoroughly competitive in 
the cement industry. And in so doing, it 
has also registered its faith in the people of 
this section and in the future economic and 
industrial development of our State. By 
more than doubling the original capacity of 
1,700,000 barrels annually, not only has this 
old and reliable firm been revitalized, but it 
has been placed in a stronger position to 
supply an even larger portion of West Vir- 
ginia’s needs in the future. 

The technical service laboratory—one of 
the finest and most modern in the industry 
will also serve to strengthen the competitive 
position of Standard’s other operations in 
West Virginia—not only in Martinsburg, but 
in Millville, Clarksburg, New Martinsville, 
and Parkersburg as well. Thus, the im- 
portance of these facilities extends well 
beyond this community, and beyond the 600 
families supported by, and the more than $3 
million contributed in payroll by Standard's 
operations in West Virginia. 

It is important also in offering another 
sign of the vigor and dynamism of American 
enterprise. And for those of us—and there 
are many—who have worked to attract new 
capital to West Virginia, it is a vindication 
of our faith in the industrial potential of our 
State. The initiative and leadership ex- 
hibited by the management and personnel 
of Standard and American-Marietta are the 
sort that once served to place West Virginia 
in the vanguard of the fuels and minerals 
industries. I have no doubt that the same 
kind of leadership will bring our State to 
the fore once again in the future with a 
more diversified and firmly grounded 
economy. 

It is worth noting, in this respect, that no 
matter how dynamic and forward looking 
our leadership at the national level, no pro- 
gram of national goals will be achieved if 
these aims are not embraced and carried 
forth by the actions of individual men and 
women at the community and local level. 
One of the main sources of strength of the 
American system of enterprise is that it 
offers the flexibility and freedom for such 
initiative to operate. 

In the present instance it has served to 
prevent the occurrence of a serious economic 
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void in the Martinsburg community, and it 
has helped to bring an established Martins- 
burg firm near the end of its eighth decade 
with renewed strength and industrial vigor. 

We have good reason, therefore, to be de- 
lighted by the considerable investment in 
modernizing Standard's facilities here in or- 
der to provide it with a healthy and prom- 
ising future—for itself, for the industry it 
serves and, most important, for the commu- 
nity of which it is such an important part. 
And it is my further hope that this may be 
seen as part of a trend of other industries 
to expand their facilities in the greater ex- 
ploration and utilization of the rich natural 
resources of West Virginia. 

It is almost axiomatic these days to think 
of our industrial development in relation 
to the unremitting contest between inter- 
national communism and a democratic way 
of life. I believe we will all agree that our 
Nation is more secure every time a basic 
industry invests in new, modern plants and 
equipment. For, although “hot spots” will 
continue to flare up in the cold war, the 
fundamental and underlying struggle with 
the Soviet Union will probably remain large- 
ly political, ideological, and economic. 

If this be so, a central factor in our even- 
tual success in the conflict will be our ca- 
pacity to maintain the industrial and eco- 
nomic development necessary to supply the 
increasing needs of our own people and also 
help bring the emergent nations into free- 
dom and independence, 

Though it is only one cement plant of 
the 170 in the United States, the Standard 
plant in Martinsburg has its part, and an 
important one, to contribute in this great 
power struggle. 

It is gratifying to know, therefore, as 
Standard ends its elghth decade in Martins- 
burg, that, as a new and youthful member 
of the American-Marietta family of indus- 
tries, it is assured more years prosperous 
and productive life. This is our wish—and 
with it go our congratulations. 


Knowledge of World Labor Policies 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the labor 
movement—in the United States and 
elsewhere in the non-Communist world— 
is becoming an increasingly strong voice 
in international affairs. 

Among workers around the globe, 
there is a common bond. Because of 
this mutual cause, free trade unions 
have a great opportunity to promote the 
concepts of free collective bargaining, 
of freedom itself, of the democratic 
principles of government, and of com- 
batting efforts of the Communists to 
make inroads through trade unionism. 
By experience, we have learned that la- 
bor is one of the major targets of Red 
propaganda and infiltration. 

Recently, the Green Bay Press Ga- 
zette published an informative article 
entitled “Knowledge of World Labor 
Policies Needed,” written by John Herl- 
ing. i 

The article refiects constructively up- 
on the opportunities and challenges in- 
herent in a strong, free trade union 
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movement, as well as upon the possible 
opportunity for labor to serve the 
cause of freedom in the conflict against 
communism. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KNOWLEDGE oP WORLD LABOR POLICIES 
NEEDED—FOREIGN TRADE UNIONS STUMBLING 
BLOCK FOR COMMUNISTS, SPECIAL AID BE- 
LIVES 

(By John Herling) 

WASHINGTON: —This is a report on the im- 
portance of labor organizations in evaluating 
what is going on in Africa and Asia, and in 
other American Republics, 

Failure on our part to assess the role and 
function of the labor organizations in these 
areas will more than any single factor un- 
dermine our relations with their people, and 
their leadership. 

How important labor has become as a po- 
litical, social and psychological influence in 
the nations of the world has been stressed 
again and again since World War H. But it 
has not become an essential part of our 
national purpose and program. When Vice 
President Nixon returned from his disastrous 
trip to Latin America in 1959, some of the 
bitter wisdom he brought back with him had 
to do with the indispensable nature of labor 
groups in the relentiess war for the minds 
and hearts of people. But the repetition of 
this noble phrase deteriorates into a vapid 
generality and then into a cliche. Action is 
what counts. 


PROMPT MOVES URGED 


In this area, President Kennedy must 
move promptly with precise understanding. 
No administration in our time can so readi- 
ly command the insights and dedication of 
people concerned with this field. In various 
agencies of the Government—State, Labor, 
International Cooperation Administration 
and the United States Information Agency— 
specialists and generalists in this area are at 
work. 

But urgency still has not shaped policy. 
That’s what bothers George Weaver, the 
special assistant to the Labor Secretary and 
prospective Assistant Secretary of Labor in 
charge of the Bureau of International La- 
bor Affairs. 

His analysis of the world situation there- 
fore compels attention: 

“The growth of the Labor Department's 
responsibilities in the field of international 
labor reflects the worldwide rise of the labor 
movement. This is especially so with regard 
to the newly emerging nations of Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America,” Weaver says. These 
unions, although in many cases small in 
membership, wield a strong influence in the 
social and political affairs of their nations. 
Many of their leaders are also active in gov- 
ernment and politics.” 

Kenya’s Tom Mboya, for example, is not 
only general secretary of the Kenya Federa- 
tion of Labor, but also a member of his coun- 
try's legislative council and a leader in its 
struggle for independence. John Tettegah 
doubles as secretary-treasurer of the Ghana 
Trade Union Congress and as a member of 
the Central Committee of Ghana's ruling 
party. In Bolivia, Juan Lechin Oquendo is 
the executive secretary of the nationwide 
Central Trade Union Organization, head of 
the Federation of Mine Workers, a senator, 
and the leader of the government's op- 
position. 

“Another measure of the strength of these 
unions is thelr close relationship with the 
political parties in power,” Weaver says. 
“Tunisian President Bourguiba's Nee-Destour 
Party owes much for its power to the support 
of organized labor. President Lopes Mateos 
of Mexico is a former minister of labor and 
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counts on the labor movement to provide the 
basis for his popular support. Guinea’s 
Sekou Toure launched his drive to the presi- 
dency as a labor leader. In country after 
country, throughout much of the free world, 
labor speaks with the dominant political 
voice, 
REDS FACE DIFFICULTY 

“The Communists have been quick to rec- 
ognize the strategic importance of these 
unions as a means of spreading their Marxist 
and Leninist doctrines. For the most part, 
however, their efforts to exploit it have been 
unsuccessful. 2 

The trade unions have been their principal 
stumbling block. The vast majority of the 
labor leaders, rising from the impoverished 
masses of the newly awakening areas of the 
world, are true nationalists, as much op- 
posed to Communist encroachments as to 
the colonialism they are struggling so hard 
to shake off. 

But to deny that the Communists have 
made headway in these areas would be a 
serious self-delusion,” Weaver warns. They 
are making large-scale efforts to win over 
the most promising young men within the 
union ranks. Each year large numbers of 
young African, Asian, and Latin American 
labor leaders are invited to Moscow for in- 
tensive indoctfination courses. Present-day 
leaders from these areas are given little at- 
tention. The Communist investment is long- 
range, and the Communists are willing to 
wait a few years for the returns to come in. 

“The free international labor movement, 
then, confronts a challenge that we cannot 
afford to ignore. The challenge demands two 
basic courses of action: 

“First, we must continue to aline ourselves 
with the legitimate striving of the newly 
developing nations for freedom and eco- 
nomic improvement; 

“Second, we must parry the Communist 
threat by demonstrating with our words and 
actions that freedom and democracy promise 
a better future, especially here in the United 
States.“ 

Such a wide-ranging course requires a pro- 
gram of vast dimension. On this the Ken- 
nedy administration—with all governmental 
and private resources—must go to work 
without delay. 


A Tribute to Harris J. Booras 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 10, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years the late Harris Booras, of Bel- 
mont, in the Fifth District of Massachu- 
setts, which I represent, was a good 
friend. With his recent death, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts lost a de- 
voted servant, the American-Greek com- 
munity a stuanch and active member, 
and his host of friends, a warm and 
loyal companion. It is with pride that 
I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
following editorial tribute to Harris 
Booras: 

A TRIBUTE to HARRIS J. Booras 

In the Pass of Thermopylae is situated a 
monument erected in commemoration of the 
heroic stand of Leonidas and his 300 men, 
a reminder of the “Glory that is Greece.” 
One of the great projects inspired by the 
genius, acumen and forward thinking of 
Harris J. Booras of Boston, Mass. 
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Booras outstanding leadership qualities 
were early recognized by Ahepa's Boston 
chapter, and through the years, every one of 
the organization's great, major projects bore 
Booras’ stamp of inception or endorsement. 

It can be said without fear of contradiction 
that no one did so much for Hellenes in 
America and Hellas as did Harris J. Booras 
in so short a lifetime. Booras acted big, 
talked big projects, and produced big ac- 
complishments. When the history of our 
people is compiled, Booras will be found as 
one of the prime cultural movers of senti- 
ments for ancient and modern Hellas, the 
progress of Americans of that decent. 

More than 100,000 visitors annually travel 
to Thermopylae and marvel at Booras’ sig- 
nificant mark of Hellenism's glory, via mod- 
ern roads built to that site by the American 
Government, by Booras’ suggestion. 

Booras was part and parcel of the Statute 
of American Phil-Hellenes at Tripolis Square. 
Arcadia; the American Foundation for 
Greece; Justice for Greece Committee; the 
Ahepa Hospital in Greece. They were in- 
spired and projected through Booras. 

It is not believed that America has a sub- 
stitute who can readily take Harris J. Booras'’ 
place as proponent of every great imagina- 
tive project for the benefit of Hellas’ glory. 

The distinguished, lovable, likeable, imag- 
mattve and dynamic Bostonian will be sorely > 
missed, not only by his family but by all of 
Ahepa and Hellenism in America, He was a 
giant in thought and actions. 

I had the privilege of traveling to Greece 
during 1957 with Harris. To this day I re- 
member the esteem, affection and regard in 
which he was held. 

I mourn his passing. Harris J. Booras was 
as American as Boston, as Greek as the Fous- 
tanella and Tsarouchia he so proudly wore 
as Commander of the famed Ahepa Boston 
Patrol of almost 30 years ago. 

NicHoias D. MOUSMOULES. 


The New York-Montreal Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I received a letter from 
Lathrop Rich, chairman of the Commit- 
tee for the New York-Montreal Seaway- 
Since the construction of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, a great deal of the port 
business has been diverted from the 
port of New York and the port of Bos- 
ton and sent to the Midwest through the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. The eastern sea- 
board is seriously interested in the New 
York-Montreal Seaway so as to provide 
increased business for the ports along 
the seaways and also for an alternate 
route in the event of war. 

The New York-Montreal Seaway is 
practical and requires the joint cooper- 
ation between Canada and the Uni 
States. For a long time studies have 
been made with regard to the feasibil- 
ity of this seaway, and it is time that 
we have affirmative action to bring to 
reality a dream that is practical and will 
bring benefit not only to the eastern 
coast but also to the United States. The 
letter from Mr. Rich follows: 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The Committee 
for the New York-Montreal Seaway, of 
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Which I am chairman, has been advocating 
Just that for the last 5 years because it is 
essential for the economic expansion of the 
Tegion along its route and it is the shortest 
Waterway route between New York City and 
Montreal, Canada, 
Six months after my committee had first 
aes the proposal that this route be mod- 
Tnized, its chairman discovered that his 
committee's recommendations were in ac- 
2 With a report, made by the Inter- 
Pe tonal Joint Commission in 1937, that 
tor aded with the statement that the 
ute, from the St. Lawrence River at Sorel, 
ts vince of Quebec up the Richelieu River 
Ch Lake Champlain and by way of the 
Ae Plain Canal to the Hudson River at 
any, is the most practicable from an 
p ering standpoint and the last im- 
Facticable from an economic point of view. 
aa Other routes have been considered, 
© improvements have been made on the 
en dian Part of this route since 1938 and 
ere US. part since 1918, which would 
1 Its capacity. 
to it not time for something to be done 
ve this waterway? 

Government is spending millions to 
naang the commercial capacity of the Mis- 
Jenne and the Missouri Rivers and on 
how Ary 17, 1960, the then President Eisen- 
G, Di and Canadian Prime Minister, John 
menta ca baker, committed the two Govern- 
on im to spend a total of nearly $3 billion 

Ha. Proving the Columbia River. 
born © the waterways in the eastern part of 
Reglecter countries become “stepchildren,” 

ted and left to become obsolete? 

Staten es, ALLEN J. ELLENDER, of Louisiana, 
are on February 27, 1959, that “waterways 

The Nected by the U.S. Government.” 
has New York State Barge Canal System 
State 80 obsolete that the New York 
Robert C ub a committee in 1960, Senator 
the C. McEwen, chairman, to dispose of 
canal system or turn it over to the 
is Government, The Champlain route 

a of that 
1030 Committee's recommendation that the 
Joint Gore be updated by the International 
to do te Ons the U.S. Army Engineers 
the State actual resurvey, was endorsed by 
appro of Vermont, in a joint resolution 
20, 18875 by Gov. J. B. Johnson on February 

wed Some again in a joint resolution ap- 

6, 1959 Y Gov. Robert T. Stafford on May 


New York sta 
te also endorsed our proposal 
1350 wae resolution on March 30, 
On ; h I had the satisfaction of writing. 
hower uly 3, 1958, the then President Eisen- 
Army a bill authorizing the U.S. 
Before to update the 1937 survey. 
Part of work could begin interest on the 
ments Oanada was required, no committ- 
vember Just interest. Accordingly, in No- 
1958 our State Department sent a 
ment Unication to the Canadian Govern- 
Ai yet uiring as to their attitude. 
ington. no reply has been received in Wash- 
The D.C., to date. 
its Saree States has done more than 
leat) furthering this proposed modern- 
on of this waterway. 
D. re the Canadians, as Senator GEORGE 
Votre a of Vermont, said, “dragging their 


sieta any Canadian Government con- 
of any usly hold back the economic growth 
clay Part of Canada and retard its finan- 
enhancement. 

poten waterway, when modernized, has 
to: 0 foe or enormous growth in 
Other , grain, ores, and many 
Hon to mmodities. As an example, 1 mil- 
Year} oe of newsprint could be shipped 
New Tok ot Sager to the Metropolitan 
k at a saving, according to 
Tomba rence Tombs, vice president of Guy 
89 to 1 of Montreal, Canada, of from 
Per ton, or a saving of from $9 
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million to $10 million in freight charges, 
alone, to the New York publishers per year. 
At present only 25,000 tons are shipped over 
this restricted route yearly. 

As for the saving in distance traveled, it 
will be the difference in mileage between 
1,800 and 450 miles or 1,350 miles for one 
Way or 2,700 miles for a round trip. The 
saving in travel time is secured by the rec- 
ommended reduction in the number of locks 
for this route to a maximum of 5 from the 
present number of 23 but the time of pas- 
sage will be controlled by the speed of travel 
of your boat. 

One part of this project includes the elim- 
ination of an annual loss, due to spring 
fiooding around Lake Champlain, of about 
$850,000—$600,000 Canadian, $250,000 Amer- 
ican. Also the drying-out and return 
to production of about 45,000 acres of land 
in Canada alone. 

The elimination of flooding will be ac- 
complished by the stabilization of the level 
of Lake Champlain at 98 feet above sea- 
level, as recommended by the Canadian en- 
gineer in his report to the Canadian Cabinet 
last December. 

If this waterway is constructed with ade- 
quate capacity, it will be a shortcut for 
ocean shipping between New York City and 
Montreal, Canada, each commercial site 
along its route, a potential seaport and it 
will, as a result provide Canadian and Amer- 
ican mariners. with a large stable inland lake 
devoid of any current like that of the St. 
Lawrence River, which they can enjoy. 

Keel boats, those with tall Marconi rigs 
and large motorboats can reach Lake Cham- 
plain, Canadian waters such as the Thousand 
Islands and the Great Lakes, via the Hudson 
River. 

This modern waterway, it is proposed that 
it be self-liquidating and not built with 
moneys secured through taxation. 

As of this moment, the whole project is 
being held up because, so far, the Canadian 
Government has not seen fit to reply to our 
State Department communication of Novem- 
ber 1958 which according to Senator GEORGE 
D. Arken, of Vermont, is that the Canadians 
“apparently are unwilling to give ‘the green 
light’ for a joint study; all that is being 
asked, is an investigation to determine the 
feasibility of such a project.” 

Why does Canada hold back? Is there 
some political or obscure reason? 

It makes one wonder if Ottawa is giving 
“tit for tat“ in this connection? It seems 
rather silly but I can recall that Ottawa, in 
utter desperation, had to finally threaten “to 
go it alone,” on building the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, before Congress acted. 

Is it, per chance a political move to hold 
a “trading point” in a readjustment of the 
tolls on the St. Lawrence Seaway? 

I could suppose other reasons, but is all 
too silly when such a project, when advanced, 
can have such a great beneficial effect on the 
economic expansion and financial gains of 
the eastern part of our two countries. Let’s 
start to face economic facts and bring out 
the causes of the Canadians delay so that 
they can be eliminated and then let's get 
the modernization of this waterway “on- 
the- road“ for the joint benefit of both our 
countries. 

What do you Canadians now say, are you 
ready to “play ball?” 

The U.S. Government has more than 
done its part and because Ottawa has, 
through many of its officials, intimated that 
our State Department's communication of 
November 1958 was negative and really did 
not indicate that a reply was in order, 
Washington has dispatched to our Embassy 
in Ottawa on April 19, 1961, a second letter 
of inquiry about the Canadian Government's 
attitude toward this waterway project. 

So now that so-called basic cause of de- 
lay on the part of Ottawa has been elimi- 
nated. 
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I have felt, since I attended the joint 
meeting of the chamber of commerce in 
Montreal, on December 7, 1960, that the Hon- 
orable Leon Belcer, Canadian Minister of 
Transportation, favored an adequate water- 
way because after the dinner that evening, 
at which he had disappointed the members 
present by not announcing that the Cana- 
dian Government was accepting their en- 
gineers’ report on this whole general project 
and which report recommended a 12-foot 
waterway, said that he did not favor a 12- 
foot waterway but did favor a 27-foot one. 

Now that we have reached the present 
status of this project, when will Ottawa 
advise Washington as to its attitude or 
willingness to cooperate in this important 
joint undertaking? 

Prime Minister John G. Diefenbaker of 
Canada please note. 

Very truly yours, 
Wurm LATHROP RICH, 
Chairman, the Committee for the New 
York-Montreal Seaway. 


Vice President — Asians Are Not 
Sure of Our Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
count of the trip of the Vice President 
to Asia as told by the U.S. News & World 
Report shows clearly that the fine state- 
ments of our support of freedom, as 
made by administration spokesmen over 
the past 5 months, are falling on deaf 
ears. These people, looking for leader- 
ship, are worried by our inaction in back- 
ing up our words. It seems to me it is 
time for the administration to act de- 
cisively in the war against Communist 
aggression. If the United States can- 
not assume leadership of the free world, 
we must be prepared for Communist 
domination of the whole earth. 


The account follows: 
WHAT Asia TOLD JOHNSON 


(It was an eye-opening experience—Vice 
President Jotrnson’s mission through the 
Communist-menaced areas of southeast 
Asia. Mixed in with smiles and warm greet- 
ings: a gnawing worry among Asians that, in 
a showdown, U.S. assurances of support will 
melt away. This dispatch ls by Robert W. 
Ruth of U.S. News & World Report, who was 
with JOHNSON.) 

After touring non-Communist Asia with 
Lynpon B. JoHNson, U.S. Vice President, 
you come away with this dominant impres- 
sion: Either the United States takes a firm 
stand at some point in Asia—and makes it 
stick—or this whole, vast area will head 
into communism. 

Time is running out and there is ques- 
tioning of America’s strength and of her 
willingness to stand by smaller nations in 
trouble the way Soviet Russia stands by the 
nations on her side. 

WILL TO RESIST 


In South Vietnam and Thailand—the two 
most strategically important points in 
southeast Asia now that Laos is all but 
gone—JoHNSON found considerable will to 
resist communism. But he also learned that 
this will to resist will not last indefinitely. 
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Much depends, the Vice President was 
told, on how the United States lives up to 
its promises—what actions the United States 
will take when the chips are down. 


PLEDGE TO VIETNAM? 


South Veitnam sticks out as the area in 
Asia where the United States either holds 
firm or moves fast along the path of hu- 
miliating retreat from southeast Asia. 

Few Americans realize that Vietnam is a 
place where more people are being killed by 
Communists than in any other part of Asia. 

LYNDON JOHNSON seemed to sense this 
fact when he said to President Ngo Dinh 
Diem: 

“America means to stand by Vietnam. 
You ought to be mighty proud of your men 
because they are fighting with courage and 
determination. America has that same 


Remarked a high U.S. official: 

“After what Jonnson said In Saigon, there 
is a moral commitment to use American 
troops if pressure continues to build up.” 

SAFETY PRECAUTIONS 


Signs of Communist pressure are visible 
just a few miles outside Saigon. 

As Jonnson’s motorcade churned up the 
dust of a side road, security guards could 
be seen in the brush on either side, facing 
away from the road. Vietnamese officials 
were worried over the possibility that the 
Viet Cong—the Communist guerrilla fight- 
ers—might toss a grenade at the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Bamboo thickets lining the road had been 
thinned out. Such thickets often provide 
cover for an ambush. 


THE “WAR THAT'S COMING” 


At a Vietnamese training school for offi- 
cers and enlisted men JOHNSON saw fighter- 
bombers drop napalm bombs and other 
fighter planes strafe a target area. 

An American Army colonel said: 

“Commies are probably watching us from 
the fields and are probably not much fooled 
by this display. This represents my kind 
of war—the World War II kind of war. But 
the war that is coming up is not going to 
be this kind of war. The next 10 months 
before I go back home are not going to be 
dull months.” 

The colonel looked across the brush and 
added: “Fighting anybody in that stuff is 
the damnedest task.” 


HOW REDS OPERATE 


The Vice President was told that no more 
than 6,000 Communists are actively engaged 
in the fighting now going on. Why is it so 
hard to cope with such a small number? The 
explanation, from a young Vietnamese who 
has fought against the Communist guerrillas: 

Take a village not far from the Cambodian 
border. Cambodia is neutral.“ The Com- 
munists strike and then take refuge across 
the border. There are not enough men in 
the Vietnamese Army to protect every village. 

In a typical nighttime raid, 20 guerrillas 
armed with revolvers, hand grenades, and 
submachine guns filter into a village by twos 
and threes. They meet at a prearranged spot 
then suddenly strike at the home of a village 
headman, or priest, or schoolteacher. 

A grenade is tossed into a house, or the 
house is sprayed with machinegun bullets. 
Or the headman may be hauled out of bed 
and killed on the scene. His family may be 
murdered, too. 

MINES AND AMBUSH 

You find many victims of the Communist 
guerrillas in Saigon hospitals—soldiers, mem- 
bers of the civil guard, private citizens— 
wounded in attacks within 10 to 100 miles 
of the capital. One boy had stepped on a 
land mine just outside Saigon. A girl tells 
of the ambush of a bus to the city 
from a holiday celebration. Several girls 
were killed. 
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WE ARE TOGETHER 


The Vice President repeatedly strove to 
bolster the Vietnamese will to resist Com- 
munist attacks. He quoted from President 
Kennedy's inaugural address: “We shall pay 
any price, bear any burden * * * to assure 
survival and success of liberty.” At a palace 
dinner, he told President Diem; These are 
dangerous times for you and for us, and we 
are all in this thing together.“ President 
Diem, in a toast to America, made it clear 
that he accepted the Vice President's words 
at face value. 

ECHOES OF A MOOD 

What kind of mood are the Vietnamese 
people in today? Here are snatches of con- 
versation picked up during the JoHNSON 
visit: 

A Vietnamese trained as a mining en- 
gineer in Montana: “Cuba threw a scare 
into us. Why could not America get rid 
of Castro? We need more civil liberties 
here, more press freedom. But land reform 
has gone well.” 

An American official: “People here ask, 
‘Are you going to do the same thing here 
that you are doing in Laos, the same thing 
the French did in North Vietnam—pull 
back?’ That is a hard question to answer.” 

A Vietnamese father: “All I want 18 for 
my children to be free. That depends on 
the Americans.” 

FILIPINOS: SKEPTICAL 

In the Philippines, Jomnson found a cer- 
tain amount of skepticism as to how far 
the United States would go in supporting 
the anti-Communist countries of Southeast 
Asia. One Manila newspaper said: “The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating.” That 
pretty well sums up the mood of the Phil- 
ippines, a country that has wanted to come 
to grips with the problem of Communist 
aggression in Asia. 

THAI: SECOND THOUGHTS 

In Thalland, once strongly pro-Western, 
the Vice President found a tendency toward 
reexamination of the country's position, in 
fact, toward neutralism. 

There was an air of urgency about the 
means that must be taken to cope with an 
aggressor just over the horizon. The Thal 
are not impressed with fine words alone. 

More ald in the fields of education, health 
and industry will help Thailand, JOHNSON 
was told, but there, more than any place 
else, the emphasis was on military aid. 

NO PLEAS FOR GI'S 


This is not to say southeast Asia is clamor- 
ing for the dispatch of U.S. troops. Officials 
traveling with Jonson said that the stage 
has not been reached when the sending of 
American soldiers to southeast Asia is even 
being discussed. 

Competent observers in this area believe, 
however, that Jonson has made a moral 
commitment for the United States to back 
up its words with manpower should another 
showdown of the magnitude of Laos arise. 

Still, one question keeps popping up in dis- 
cussions of the problem among Asians and 
Americans who have spent many years in the 
Orient. It is: When the chips are down, 
will President Kennedy come through? In 
short, can the United States be trusted to 
back its friends? : 

The persistency of such questions in- 
dicates there is doubt in the minds of many 
about American intentions to go all the way 
if need be. 

One Westerner with long experience in 
Asia, commenting on the Jonson tour and 
the United States position there, said: 

“The United States has the hard choice of 
either seeing its position in southeast Asia 
eroded away bit by bit, or fighting what may 
be a war of attrition with Red China.” 
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America’s Democracy—A Defense of 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
each year the American Legion Auxiliary 
in Wisconsin sponsors an Americanism 
essay contest for grades 7, 8, and 9 in 
group II and for grades 10, 11, and 12 in 
group I. The winning essay for group IZ 
was written by Susan Morphew, grade 9, 
Whitewater, Wis. 

The thinking evident in Susan's de- 
fense of freedom is very mature. Susan 
urges us to wake up and fight diligently 
to keep our country free. She urges us 
to do our best and advises her classmates 
that they must do their best in school, for 
some day—and that day may not be too 
far away—the fate of our country 
of the free world will be in their hands. 

The essay follows: 

AMERICA’S Democracy—A DEFENSE OF 
FREEDOM 

Will my children grow up to a world of 
international communism? Will my grand- 
children be separated from their parents 
and sent to military school where they will 


learn to salute the Russian flag, forget God, 


and work constantly for the benefit of the 
government? Will all or some of these 
dreaded fates befall the world within the 
next 50 years? 

Perhaps you think that these are absurd 
questions and that the answers are definitely 
no. You certainly would not be alone in 
your thoughts. There are many like you: 
thinking, and even knowing the same thing- 
After all, we are Americans. Nothing ca? 
go wrong for us because we live in the united 
States and everyone knows that the Uni 
States is the number one country in the 
world. But wait a moment—so was Rome 
in her day. 

To me the above conditions would be the 
ways of a terrifying life. If these conditions 
were to come about, the wall of America’s 
defense of freedom would tumble. Maybe 
you wonder why I say the wall of America’s 
defense of freedom. When I think of 
phrase, I picture a wall; a wall of freedom 
shunning the outside world of communis™ 
and protecting the fort of freedom. The 
United States is standing guard at the en“ 
trance in this wall. Outsiders will do any” 
thing to make their way in past the gu 
But watch them, they are sly. You may not 
realize they are fighting to enter until they 
are in. 

This being the case, the guards had better 
wake up and fight diligently to keep thet 
fort safe from the clutches of their enemy: 
I feel that this is the way the United States 
should face the Soviets today, as enemi 
reaching into our fort to gain control. 

I think the United States is being far 
too lenient in her guard. If we want to keep 
our many freedoms, we must stop 
softhearted toward our enemies and face UP 
to facts—“every man (country) for bim“ 
self“. We must really try to do our best in 
school and in everything we do. For rome 
day, not in the far distant future, the fate 
of the free world will be in the hands 
our generation. 

We must have scientists, learned people 
in foreign language, loyal Christians, and 
Jews, strong armed forces, and capable pe?” 
ple in every profession in America; whe 
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it be teacher, doctor, shoemaker, or druggist, 
we must support our country and the whole 
dee world from communism. We cannot do 
Without the help of every individual 
erican, We need not only professional 
popie; but all those willing to give them- 
1 Ves in any service for the safety and wel- 

are of our country and its people. 
i We, the youth of this country, have to 
de to respect and appreciate our American 
ol ee today. If we do not, the defense 
international freedom in the world of 

w has no chance of survival, 


Congressman Thomas B. Curtis Proposes 
Action To Meet Unemployment Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Ps GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, the need 
= Pheer, and relocate workers who for 
Serioue reasons have lost their jobs is a 
rA us omen eating = Nation. One 
es, e le gentleman 
seat Missouri Mr. Curtis], who is the 
Eco House Republican on the Joint 
the wee c Committee and a member of 
been ays and Means Committee, has 
mo very active in this field, For many 
hea last year and this year, he has 
in usy compiling information and 
an after ing knowledgeable persons in 
ort to provide the Congress with 

— 7 — 8 
W , thorough legislative 
hae Seldom given recognition in the 
Twas Rp life we lead. For that reason, 
cerning ased to read a recent article con- 
(Mr. oe gentleman from Missouri 
editor TIS] written by the noted labor 
of the North American Newspa- 

This ce, Martin Arundel. 

in the fiele appeared on April 27, 1961, 
Louisville (Ky.) Times, the 
fase (W. Va.) Gazette and the 
other ven (Conn.) Register, and in 
Papers throughout the country. 
ved with special interest an edi- 
1901 e Louisville Times, of May 2. 
from — — our colleague 
5 TIS] is on th 
1 track, and that his novel 5 
of the closest study and con- 
by the administration and the 


Speaker, 1 bell 
items , eve the newspaper 
to which I have referred e be 
attention of the Congress 


8 on ly, they are set forth 
From the New Haven (Conn.) Register, 
r. 28, 
Pp ae p 1961} 


OULD Am JOBLESS IN LEARNING 

Waakes Mopean SKILLS 

Cun GTON.—-Representative THOMAS B. 
TIS Will soon introduce a bill that would 

— aed 2 unemployment by en- 

skills. isplaced workers to learn new 


Right now 
charged , the Missouri Republican 
Workers we States in effect pias jobless 


— want to learn a new trade. 
deprived of unem loyment 

— 88, soon as they enroll io 8 voca- 

in rol er kind of school, he sald in an 
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In an area where no jobs are to be had.“ 
Curtis pointed out, “this means that the 
unemployed are encouraged by the Govern- 
ment to sit back and do nothing in order 
to collect their weekly checks.” 

Representative Curtis said his bill would 
do three things: 

1, Teach new and needed skills to persons 
who lost their jobs because of technological 
advances (automation); 

2. Allow them to draw jobless benefits for 
the duration of their retraining; 


FUNDS TO RELOCATE 


3. Provide funds for them to relocate in 
areas where their newly acquired skills are 
in demand. 

The legislation also would enlarge and 
bring up to date vocational and apprentice- 
ship training programs for young men and 
women. It would stress the technical skills 
required in the age of automation. 

Curtis said he would propose that the 
program be financed by Federal funds and 
that it be run by the States. 

“It will probably cost a lot more than the 
present program, but exactly how much I 
would not venture to estimate at the pres- 
ent time,“ Curtis said. He added, “But in 
the long run it will be worth any cost, for 
it will help get rid of the technological un- 
employment problem and raise the produc- 
tivity growth of the Nation's economy to the 
yearly 4 to 5 percent desired increase.” 

Curtis said his proposed legislation would 
be in the form of an amendment to the 
unemployment compensation section of the 
Federal Social Security Act. He said he will 
introduce it as soon as the technical legis- 
lative language is ironed out.” 

Curtis, in his sixth term, is the senior 
Republican member of the House Ways and 
Means subcommittee which handles unem- 
ployment compensation bills, and is the 
ranking Republican from the House on the 
Automation Subcommittee of the Joint Sen- 
ate-House Economic Committee. 


DIFFERENT APPROACH 


The Missourian said his approach to the 
hard-core unemployment problem differed 
from the conventional one this way: 

“The conventional approach assumes that 
large-scale unemployment is almost entirely 
due to economic downturns and that the 
idle will return to their jobs as soon as 
business picks up. 

“My thinking based on an abundance of 
testimony by experts before congressional 
committees studying the subject, is that 
heavy unemployment is due more to tech- 
nological advances in Industrial production 
methods,” he said. 

“This is particularly true in the age of 
automation,” Curtis continued, “A worker 
loses his job in a recéssion and when the re- 
cession ends the work he formerly did is now 
being done by fewer men operating new and 
faster machines. That is unemployment 
brought about by automation.” 

PREPARE FOR NEW 

Under his proposed plan, the unemployed 
would take courses that would give them the 
know-how to perform new jobs, often in the 
same company and sometimes in other in- 
dustries, Congressman Curtis said, 

Curtis explained his program would re- 
quire detalled planning by Federal and State 
unemployment agencies, in conjunction with 
industry and unions. His proposal, for in- 
stance, would cail for the U.S. Department of 
Labor to overhaul substantially its present 
system of cataloging the scores of job skills. 

“There are many job skills that the Labor 
Department has no record of, particularly in 
automated industries,” Curtis pointed out, 


[From the e OSs.) Times of May 2, 
1961] 


RECOVERY Won't MEAN JOBS FOR EVERYBODY 


Business, so almost everyone is saying, is 
picking up. What is more, most of the eco- 
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nomic experts believe that the upturn is 
stronger than the ordinary seasonal rise in 
business activity. They think that the bot- 
tom of the recession has been reached and 
that a recovery is in progress that will carry 
the economy to new heights. They differ 
in their estimates of the strength and speed 
of the upturn, but they are virtually unani- 
mous in their opinion that it is underway. 

Unfortunately, they are virtually unani- 
mous about something else. Almost without 
exception the economic experts and obsery- 
ers fear that even when business has at- 
tained new peaks, a very substantial number 
of Americans will remain unemployed. A 
New York Times story early in April reported, 
“Most of the President's economic advisers 
are convinced that the country will enter 
1962 with no significant drop in the present 
level of 5.5 million jobless workers.” 

The tragic center of this problem lies in the 
amount of chronic unemployment, which 
continues to rise despite an overall trend of 
prosperity and increased production. Ac- 
cording to the National Planning Association, 
the number of chronically unemployed rose 
from about half a million in the third quar- 
ter of 1953 to nearly 2 million in the first 
quarter of 1961. 

Early in April, the number of persons who 
had been out of work for 15 weeks or more 
was nearly 1.9 million. Eight hundred thou- 
sand had been out of work for more than 
6 months. Perhaps a third of these men 
and women are in the 45-to-64 age group, 
and in the context of our times that means 
they are older workers, Complicating the 
problem for these people is that in the dec- 
ade of the sixties, they will be competing for 
jobs with millions of new workers, the begin- 
ning of the generation born since World War 
II. And the competition will be taking place 
in an era of economic change: of new tech- 
nology and automation, of economic advances 
abroad, of movement of industry to new loca- 
tions. 

The problem is vast and complex and we 
don't expect anyone to offer quick, complete 
solutions. But Representative THomas 
Curtis, a Missouri Republican, is at least 
taking a crack at it—and on what seem to 
be sensible lines. He plans to introduce 
legislation that would encourage the jobless 
to learn new skills. The legislation itself 
has not yet been written, but CURTIS says 
there are three things he wants his bill to 
do: first, teach new skills to those who lost 
their jobs because of automation; second, 
let them draw unemployment pay while 
learning (he says 44 States deprive workers 
of unemployment benefits as soon as 
enroll in a school); third, provide funds to 
let the workers relocate in areas where their 
new skills are needed. 

Many workers, it is likely, would be un- 
willing or unable to learn new trades. Oth- 
ers would be unwilling to move to greener 
pastures. But others, the more imaginative, 
the more intelligent, would be helped. We 
hope Congress gives Curtis’ proposals sym- 
pathetic study. 


A New Low for Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
peoples of the world have been given a 
vivid example of the gangster tactics 
being used by the Communist regime of 
Castro in Cuba. Castro's offer to trade 
Cuban prisoners for tractors reveals 
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once again that we are confronted with 
a tyrant similar to Hitler and not un- 
like the notorious gangsters who seek 
ransom for their hostages. Many citi- 
zens already have voiced their abhor- 
rence at dealing with this Communist 
dictator. 

On May 20, 1961, the Emporia, Kans., 
Gazette, well known to many citizens of 
our Nation for its editorial excellence, 
characterized the Cuban dictator most 
appropriately in an editorial which 
speaks for itself: 

A New Low FOR CASTRO 


In the latest episode of Mr. Castro's serial- 
ized program designed to make enemies and 
infuriate people, he has surpassed all previ- 
ous efforts to gain recognition for himself as 
one of history’s most celebrated paranolacs. 

The bearded Prime Minister, currently suf- 
fering from delusions of both persecution 
and grandeur, has offered to exchange the 
prisoners captured during the recent abor- 
tive invasion of Cuba for 500 bulldozers from 
the United States. 

This, indisputably, is a Castro first. Who 
else but a sick ham with a dirty beard could 
offer to exchange human beings for earth- 
moving machines? 

The Castro government has claimed that 
more than 1,000 invaders were captured dur- 
ing the April 17 fighting, although the actual 
number probably is less. The fate of these 
captives, judging from past Castro actions, 
is no less tenuous than that of former Ba- 
tista officials after the fall of their govern- 
ment. 

Today, the captives are goods to be bar- 
tered for machinery. Tomorrow. only Castro 
knows what indignities await them. Still, 
in the end—and there will be an end for 
Castro—these prisoners may have accom- 
plished more as pawns in Castro’s confused 
international politics than they could haye 
as revolutionary soldiers. 

For even the most complacent free-world 
citizens cannot help but be shocked by the 
callous disregard for the dignity of human 
life. In its own right, Castro’s action is even 
more repulsive than the mass executions he 
ordered after assuming power. The fact that 
he could consider trading human beings for 
machines is this grotesque. 

When the curtain falls on the last act of 
Castro's drawn-out tragicomedy, this recent 
action, along with the executions, must 
stand as evidence that his crimes were as 
inexcusable as any perpetrated by Hitler's 
lieutenants or Stalin's stooges.— G. L. DeB. 


A Deck Stacked Against Kennedy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, while many 
of us wait with anxious concern the 
outcome of the meeting between the 
President and the Soviet dictator, I rec- 
ommend careful attention to an analy- 
sis of the forthcoming meeting which 
appeared in the U.S. News & World Re- 
port, issue of May 29, 1961: 

A Deck STACKED AGAINST KENNEDY? 

(The following analysis is by Francis B. 
Stevens, former Director of the Office of 
Eastern European Affairs, U.S. State Depart- 
ment, and now on the staff of U.S. News & 
World Report:) 
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When President Kennedy meets with So- 
viet Premier Khrushchev in Europe next 
month, he will be succumbing to the delu- 
sion which has bedazzled all his recent pred- 
ecessors—that the only way to deal with the 
Russians is at the top, 

And he will be defying the lessons of his- 
tory, ignoring the insulting treatment given 
President Eisenhower in Paris just a year 
ago, and reversing the advice given by the 
Secretary of State, in a magazine article pub- 
lished before the election. 

The President will be facing his formidable 
adversary in a particularly weak bargaining 
position. Since his inauguration, U.S. policy 
has experienced a series of humiliating set- 
backs—in Cuba, in Laos and in the failure to 
reach agreement in the Geneva talks on a nu- 
clear-test ban. Even though responsibility 
for these reversals may lie largely with the 
previous administration, the Kennedy record 
is unlikely to impress Khrushchev, to whom 
only action and results matter. 

Moreover, the Soviet position on the eve of 
a top-level meeting has never been stronger. 
Khrushchev possesses an absolute nuclear 
deterrent and massive, well-equipped con- 
ventional forces. Gagarin's orbital flight 
has demonstrated the Soviet lead in space. 
Laos has fallen into the dictator's lap, and his 
Cuban puppet has easily repelled a US.-sup- 
ported invasion attempt. Khrushchey and 
the Soviet press haye never sounded more 
confident. 

Official circles in Washington suggest pri- 
vately that the purpose of the meeting is to 
permit the President to sound out Khru- 
shehev's intentions and to warn him that 
U.S, patience is not unlimited. On the first 
count nothing is apt to be discovered that 
was not clearly spelled out in the manifesto 
of the 81 Communist parties which met in 
Moscow last December: active pursuit of the 
goal of world domination, avoidance of gen- 
eral war, support of national liberation 
movements.” It would be unrealistic to ex- 
pect Khrushchev to tip his hand on tactics 
or priorities. 

As for warnings, Khrushchey might be 
forgiven if he took them with a grain of salt. 
He will not have forgotten Kennedy’s brave 
words about Laos. He will have no intention 
of taking any action which would constitute 
a pretext for nuclear war. But he will have 
no intention of failing to exploit any situa- 
tion which seems to offer a possibility for 
Communist gains—and the possibilities are 
many: Vietnam, South Korea, Iran, and the 
Congo, among others. 

A Soviet maneuver at Geneva indicates 
one line of preparation for the talks with 
Kennedy. The Soviet delegate threatened 
that the Soviet Union would resume nuclear 
testing, alleging that recent French tests in 
the Sahara were a subterfuge to provide in- 
formation for Britain and the United States. 
This is the old Soviet trick of raising the ante 
before a negotiation in order to prepare for 
a fallback to an already advanced position. 
The U.S.S.R. has the basic nuclear weapons 
and does not have the American passion for 
refinement; hence it has no need to resume 
testing. But it will insist on a veto on in- 
spection, hoping to induce the United States 
to break off the talks and resume testing. 

Thus the President would be faced with 
the unhappy alternatives of continuing the 
fruitless negotiations with no prospect of 
agreement in the face of strong internal 
pressures to terminate them, or of bringing 
them to an end and being blamed by world 
opinion for failure to resolve this issue. 
Collapse of the test-ban talks would make 
prospects bleak for progress in arms control. 
Again the United States would be held re- 
sponsible. 

In these circumstances, critics are not 
wanting in Washington who question the 
advisability of holding talks at this time. 
On the demonstrable premise that the only 
thing Moscow respects is strength, they sug- 
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gest that the United States should rather be 
building up its military power and exploring 
means for exploiting the major crack in the 
Communist armor—the dissatisfaction and 
will to freedom of the subject people of the 
Soviet empire, both in Eastern Europe and in 
Asia. As East Germany, Poland, and Hun- 
gary have already shown, it Is here that the 
most convinced freedom fighters will be 
found. 


The Panama Canal and United States- 
Panama Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
countries of Latin America aflame with 
discontent and unrest it behooves all of 
us to learn all we can about the living 
standards of the people south of us, their 
cultures and their national aspirations. 
One of these countries should be of par- 
ticular concern to every American be- 
cause of its geographic position at the 
crossroads of the world, and because of 
the most peculiar manner in which it is 
linked to our country. 

I refer to the Republic of Panama 
through whose lands we cut an inter- 
oceanic canal almost 50 years ago, join- 
ing the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 
This engineering feat had defied man for 
several centuries and while it has brought 
great prestige to our country in a polit- 
ical, commercial and military sense, it is 
an accomplishments that established our 
relationship more securely with Latin 
America than we would like to admit. 

I have always maintained a close in- 
terest in the people and political develop- 
ment of that beautiful little country 
which I visited officially back in 1947 as 
chairman of a Special Investigating 
Committee of Education and Labor. At 
that time I prepared a detailed study 
for the Congress regarding the deplor- 
able working conditions of the West In- 
dians and other non-United States citi- 
zens on the Canal Zone, and the dis- 
criminatory policies which our Govern- 
ment practiced against this large body 
of nonwhite workers. 

As many of my constituents in Ne 
York are originally from the Republic 
of Panama I have watched with un- 
abated interest United States-Panama 
relations. I am pleased to note that 
certain fundamental changes have taken 
place on the Canal Zone in soeioeco 
matters; but there are still areas 
conflict between Panama and the United 
States. I do not think that these re- 
maining sore spots could be more ob- 
jectively treated than in the two speech- 
es of Ambassador George W. Wester- 
man, Panama’s U.N. delegate to the 
United Nations. 

Dr. Westerman has not only repre- 
sented his country at the United Nations 
in a superior way but he has travel 
up and down these United States lec- 
turing before some of our most dis- 
tinguished forums on United States- 
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Panama relations. In this respect he 
has performed a distinctive service in 
furthering better understanding between 
his country and ours. 

One of the speeches to which I refer 
was made before the Research Institute 
of America and the other before the fac- 
Wty and graduate students of Yale Law 
School. No information as authentic 
as the statements made by Dr. Wester- 
man should be treated lightly. He comes 
from a minority group in Panama and 

made a positive mark on interna- 
tional affairs with his dedicated spirit 
&nd his scholarly approach to problems. 


After reading these two historic docu- ` 


ments one will certainly grow more re- 
lective about this country's obligations 
to its partner in the Panama Canal en- 
terprise 


The speeches follow: 

ADDRESS DreLIvERED BY His EXCELLENCY AM- 
Bassapor G. W. WESTERMAN, U.N. DELEGATE 
OF PANAMA, AT THE RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF 
3 INC., New York, N.Y., FEBRUARY 7. 

1 
PANAMA AT A GLANCE” 


It is a matter of unusual satisfaction for 
me to meet and greet members of the top 
editorial staff of the Research Institute of 
America, Ine. As I appear before this insti- 
tute today a statement from one of the fa- 
mous speeches of President Wilson comes to 
mind which I quote: “Comprehension must 
be the soil in which shall grow all the fruits 
Of friendship.” I fully realize that your insti- 
tute seeks to comprehend my views about 

in particular and Latin America in 
because your distinguished member- 


to be maintained. Then, I wish to 
make a tew observations with regard to Latin 
America which I think are pertinent to an 

on as significant as the present, 
Introduction 


The historical background of Panama is 
different from that of any other state in Cen- 
5 Panama achieved its 
adepe: ether with the group of 
South American peoples who, in the revolu- 
Apated Period between 1810 and 1824 eman- 
in. the themselves from Spanish domination 
Volition Western Hemisphere. Of its own 
À united with Nueva Granada, 
F and Venezuela to form Gran Co- 
lomb Until the dawn of this century the 
nation b Republic remained united to the 
Banta ullt upon the former viceroyalty of 
Nove Independence was declared on 
mber 3, 1903. The importance of Pan- 
2 dens, today in world affairs as a free and in- 
ran Patina Republic is principally the result 
on Strategic significance of its position 
me of the world's major routes. 
ae wait time of Christopher Columbus’ 
by v and the discovery of the Pacific 
ma's unt Mufiez de Balboa in 1513, Pana- 
World tr Que geographical position astride 
Of con ‘ade routes has stimulated the dreams 
World Julstadores, explorers, engineers, and 
traders. Thus the story of man in 
has been one concerned more with 
Passage than Settlement. If Panama has not 
3 the site of a future world capital 
undoub Proposed by Simon Bolivar, it has 
hi tedly won recognition as being the 
— of the World.” 
ing stm Public of Panama is a narrow curv- 
tom P of mountainous terrain 480 miles 
g and Yarying in width from about 30 
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miles to about 120 miles. It is a bridge be- 
tween two great oceans and two important 
continents. Panama's strategic location be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific, and North 
and South American has been the most in- 
fluential factor in the development of her 
national life. - 

At one time or another all the great 
maritime nations of the world have coveted 
Panama and the forces which have shaped 
the settlement patterns of the larger com- 
munities on either side of the isthmus are 
international rather than local. 


The people 
(A) Size of Population 

With an area of 28,575 square miles (ex- 
clusive of the Canal Zone which covers 522 
square miles), Panama has a population of 
more than 1 million inhabitants, or about 
34 persons to the square mile. The popula- 
tion tends to concentrate in and around 
Colon City and Panama City adjacent to the 
Panama Canal terminals; as a result the 
mountains and plains of the interior are 
sparsely settled. 

(B) Racial distribution 

Each decennial census prior to 1950 classi- 
fied the population by race. However, 
characterization of the population by race 
was omitted in the census of 1950, re- 
portedly due to the extensive racial mixtures 
in various proportions and the inadequacy 
of such classification. The census of 1940 
reported 12 percent white, 15 percent Negro, 
72 percent mestizo and 1 percent all others. 
Undoubtedly this ratio has continued with 
slight variation. 

(C) Occupational distribution 


Of the total labor force of 290,000 in 1958, 
53 percent were engaged in agriculture, for- 
estry, fishing and hunting; 12 percent were 
in commerce, transportation, and commun- 
ications, 17 percent in services; 7 percent in 
manufacturing; and 11 percent in other pur- 
suits. About 16 percent of the workers are 
covered by social security. 

Government 


The Constitution of Panama, like the Con- 
stitution of the United States, provides for 
equality of persons. It recognizes no dis- 
tinctions of race, birth, social position, sex, 
religion, or political affiliation in the admin- 
istration of justice, eligibility to hold office 
and the, enjoyment of civil rights. 

The Government of Panama is republican, 
democratic, and centralized in form with the 
familiar separation into executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial branches. 

The President, two Vige Presidents, and 
the members of the legislature are elected 
by direct popular vote for a 4-year term. The 
President cannot succeed himself in office. 
He appoints his own Cabinet which consists 
of eight members. The nine Provincial Gov- 

—ernors and all municipal mayors serve at the 
pleasure of the executive. Councilmen are 
elected for terms of 4 years. 

Our legislature, or national assembly 
differs from your Congress in that it is a uni- 
cameral body which corresponds to your 
House of Re tatives. The national as- 
sembly at present consists of 53 members, 
each member representing 15,000 inhabi- 
tants, 

Panama's judiciary resembles very much 
that of the United States. Municipal courts 
for minor matters; circult courts (corre- 
sponding to U.S. district courts); superior 
courts (corresponding to U.S. courts of ap- 
peals) and a Supreme Court. In recent years 
there has been adopted from the French 
system the administrative courts, the main 
purpose of which is to check and censure 
any abuses of power by the executive organ 
of the Government. 

Again, like lovers of freedom and democ- 
racy everywhere, Panamanians are faced with 
the responsibility of maintaining an alert, 
vigilant watchfulness over the processes of 
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democracy in order to close the gaps between 
creed and deed. 
Economy 


As previously stated the strategic geo- 
graphic position of the Republic of Panama 
as the connecting link between two oceans 
and two continents has, to a large degree, 
predestlned its economic activities, with 
major emphasis on commerce. Until recent 
years only secondary consideration was given 
to agriculture and industry. 

Balboa's trek across the isthmus in 1513 
dramatized the vital importance of Panama. 
From that time the overland route across the 
isthmus was used to ship precious treasures 
to Spain, thereby bringing the isthmus great 
prosperity. Then the United States built the 
Panama Railroad in 1855 which greatly aided 
the development of the west coast while 
serving the commercial interests of those 
Central and South American States in the 
Pacific. 

These commercial activities formed the 
core of Panama's economic life. Afterwards, 
the Panama Canal was constructed by the 
United States between 1904 and 1914 at a 
net cost of $380 million as the world gaped 
in wonderment at the engineering, mechan- 
ical and social genius of this country. With 
this enterprise a new chapter in the econ- 
omic history of Panama unfolded. 

Back in 1532 Charles V of Spain initiated 
the first study of the feasibility of joining 
the Atlantic and Pacific by a man-made 
strait. The French unsuccessfully under- 
took the project but it was the United 
States which accomplished the task under 
the terms of an Inter-Oceanic Treaty nego- 
tiated with the Republic of Panama in 1903. 

Although fluctuating from time to time, 
the principal economic activity of Panama 
since 1914 has been the sale of services to 
the Canal Zone and goods to tourists and 
transients. 

Panama is unique among the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere. The canal is the 
hub of its economic life, bringing to Panama 
a certain amount of independence but at the 
same time à large measure of economic de- 
pendence on external forces. For example. 
Panama has been subjected to wide cycles 
of prosperity and depression over which it 
has had no control. Hence, the destiny of 
this young Republic is closely associated with 
the economic and political activities of 
people all over the world. 

The Government of Panama plays an im- 
portant role in the country’s economic life 
by entering some fields itself, by regulating 
certain operations, by means of its revenue 
system and expenditures. 

The present administration continues 
vigorously forward a national pro- 
gram stimulating the promotion of many 
projects in the fields of agriculture and in- 
dustry for the purpose of diversifying the 
economy of Panama. This new approach to 
national affairs has considerably lessened 
the country’s dependence upon the Panama 
Canal whose economic importance in this 
regard has been gradually decreasing due to 
curtailment of the activities of US. Govern- 
ment agencies in the Canal Zone. 

Meanwhile Panama continues to offer its 
traditional welcome to foreign merchants, 
traders, and distributors to take advantage 
of the country's exceptional geographical lo- 
cation for shipping and airline facilities con- 
venient to consumer markets in Central 
America, the Caribbean countries, the north 
and west coasts of South America and some 
sections of Europe, as well as the Orient. 
In this respect its laws grant many conces- 
sions to foreign investors interested in re- 
source development and who may be seek- 
ing industrial possibilities on the isthmus. 

Education 


Thomas Jefferson once said: “If a nation 
expects to be ignorant and free, it expects 
what never was and never will be.” Freedom 
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Pand democracy include the acceptance of re- 
sponsibility. Education is the primary duty 
of freemen. The proper working of democ- 
racy is based upon it, entailing as it does 
cooperative endeayor and sacrifice toward 
the common betterment. 

Education was not one of the major con- 
cerns of the provincial government; thus, 
when the Republic of Panama was estab- 
lished in 1903, there was practically nothing 
in the way of a school system in the country. 
Judged against this background, then, 
Panama since its independence—a brief 57 
years—has made remarkable progress in the 
field of public education. 

Recently published UNESCO studies on 
illiteracy show that Panama has one of the 
lowest. illiteracy rates in Latin America. 
From an all-time high of 71.7 percent in 
1911, Panama's illiteracy rate has declined to 
less than 29 percent. In the last academic 
year the following educational institutions 
were registered in the Republic: Primary, 
1,079 official and 80 private with 4,487 and 
366 teachers, respectively; secondary, 74 of- 
ficial and 23 private with 874 and 588 pro- 
fessors, respectively. Total pupil enrollment 
was 178,803; total number of teachers, 6,315. 
Clearly, then, this constitutes a tremendous 
increase over 1904 when Panama started prac- 
tically from zero with its educational system. 

Almost one-fourth of the national budget 
of the country is allocated to education. In 
1957, over $1214 million, or 21.6 percent of 
the total budget and in 1958, over $1444 
million, or 23.5 percent went for education. 
This was over $2 million more than the pre- 

.vious year in promotion of the educational 
interests of the people. There is no difficulty 
in appreciating the seriousness of the prob- 
lems facing this young nation in the matter 
of adequately meeting its obligations in the 
area of education. As in most countries, in- 
cluding the United States, Panama does not 
dispose of sufficient resources to attend the 
growing demands of education. 

Although the tage of the national 
budget allocated to education is one of the 
highest of any country, candor compels the 
admission that our limited budget falls be- 
low those of many North American univer- 
sities and of many Latin American cities. 

As always, money for education is never 
enough. Many communities still lack 
schools, and buildings as well as materials 
are inadequate either in quality or in 
quantity. Every 25 years our population 
doubles itself which means that more young 
children have to be educated. This places 
an unusually heavy annual burden upon the 
already severely taxed resources of the na- 
tion. Inservice training of teachers ig sorely 
needed to keep up with the demands Of the 
20th century. In spite of hardships and 
obstacles, Panamanians in all walks of life 
believe in the development of education and 
are willing to make the sacrifices necessary 
to meet the challenges. This belief makes 
it possible to raise the cultural standards of 
the country and mold the clyic conscience of 
the young people. 

Beginning in 1904 with the passage of 
the law of public instruction, Panama made 
it quite clear what its attitude toward edu- 
cation was going to be. This enactment 
made available to Panamanians an educa- 
tional system ranging in scope from kinder- 
garten to university, 

The Constitution of Panama makes prima- 
Ty public education compuleory and free for 
all children between the ages of 7 and 15. 
Similarly, secondary public education is free, 
but it is not compulsory. 

Panama has long been committed to the 
ideal of equality of opportunity for all, how- 
ever imperfectly this ideal may have been 
realized. No denial of opportunity could be 
more critical than the one involving educa- 
tion. It is more completely the key to posi- 
tions of responsibility and leadership in the 
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modern world and if adequate becomes a 

relatively and progressively greater deprlva- 

tion with each passing generation. 
University of Panama 


The University of Panama opened its doors 
in 1935 as the national university with an 
enrollment of 127 students and 18 professors. 
Today there are 3,500 students and 131 pro- 
fessors—124 of whom are Panamanians. 
More than 2,000 persons have graduated 
from the faculties of philosophy, letters and 
education, law and political science, engi- 
neering and agriculture, natural sciences and 
pharmacy, public administration, and com- 
merce and medicine. 

As a friendly observer of the American 
scene, I have become increasingly concerned 
in recent months with the debate on Amer- 
ican education, and I believe the debate is 
more important than the decisions in Wash- 
ington that cover the front pages of the 
newspapers. For the American people are 
judging their own scale of values, are shaping 
the signposts to the future, when they bring 
their system of education under critical 
public review. 

Over a century ago, the eminent Andres 
Bello advanced the concept that the Latin 
American University by tradition is keyed 
to the needs of national development. An 
echo of this viewpoint is heard from the 
late Founder-Chancellor Octavio Mendez 
Pereira who once stated that the mission of 
the university is to develop a profound sense 
of nationality. In 1947 at an opening exer- 
cise he observed: 

“In all of its activities the university must 
stimulate and develop a profound sense of 
unity and of community life in our people 
and of root into this our soll. Panama is 
a nation with one foot on the ground and 
the other in the air, as if to begin a jour- 
ney. And now is the time to realize that 
our destiny is difficult—it is to have nation- 
ality as well as homeland; We must fight 
against those forces entrenched in power, 
against the leadership of privileged classes; 
we must fight for our sovereignty in the 
spiritual as well as of our rights over our 
resources, our land, and our collective 
destiny.” 

Students of the university are in total 
accord with this avowed mission and by 
means of protests, strikes, demonstrations, 
publications and general agitation, they have 
made the university one of the country’s 
most potent political forces. This repre- 
sents a basic difference between the univer- 
sities of North America and those of Latin 
America. 

This is in no" way surprising when we 
recall that toward the end of the first 
World War there swept through the Latin 
American countries currents af thought and 
action, directed toward the achievement of 
social freedom and equality of opportunity 
for the masses who were beginning to feel 
the need for relief from oppression. This 
educational movement, dramatized through 
the vigorous and colorful leadership of José 
Vasconcelos, was an essential part of the 
Mexican Revolution, by the Russian Revolu- 
tion, and by the new ideology of democratic 
freedom and social equality engendered by 
World War I. 

Since the students of the University of 
Cordoba in Argentina staged their 1917 re- 
volt against the then current mixture of 
politics and academic matters, student par- 
ticipation in national politics throughout 
the continent has gone hand in hand with 
what has been called university reform. The 
youth are rebelling against conditions which 
they see around them. At one time Ameri- 
can and French democracy constituted their 
ideals but thelr impatience with the slow 
progress which has been made in attaining 
these ideals has led them to examine other 
ideologies. Yet they continue to proclaim 
democracy as thelr goal although expressing 
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a natural curiosity about the triumphs of 
the other ideologies which seemingly offer 
quick solutions for the social problems 
plaguing the poorer classes. So long as eco- 
nomic and poltical instability continue in 
Latin America, the idealism and rebellious 
spirit of the youth can be expected to be 
expressed in action. 

As the student reform movement even- 
tually spread to universities throughout 
the Latin-American continent, it was in- 
conceivable that Panama would not feel its 
influence. Consequently, our university 
students, too, have been active in advocat- 
ing a new nationalistic awareness of cul- 
tural aims and objectives for our country. 


Outlook 


A democratic nation can move forward 
only through the interest of its leaders 
and the support of its electorate. The gen- 
erous investments made in education during 
recent years are without parallel in the 
history of Panama. These large-scale ex- 
penditures for the advancement of the na- 
tional education have been undertaken in 
spite of the limited economic resources of 
the country, and despite the necessity to 
meet other social obligations of equal mag- 
nitude. But this course has been adopted 
because of the conviction of our Govern- 
ments that the prosperity and welfare of the 
Panamanian people depend upon the level of 
education attainable. 

As was aptly stated by your venerated 
Abraham Lincoln, “it is only education and 
what it embodies—self-discipline, austerity, 
integrity, spirit of enterprise, and civic con- 
sclousness—that can lead men to the digni- 
fication of life.” 

Panamanians realize this truth and, like 
the multitudes of Latin America, Asia, and 
Africa, are surging like a tide onto the his- 
torical scene, determined to occupy their 
place at the table of life as human dignity 
dictates. 

All of us in Panama share a vital stake in 
our country's educational. program and as- 
sume a correspondingly critical obligation 
to support and promote its expansion, so 
that more and more Panamanians may par- 
ticipate in the democratic process of gov- 
ernment to the enrichment of the nation 
and to the moral solidarity of mankind. 
EXCERPTS From Appress DELIVERED By UN. 
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VIEWS ON LATIN AMERICA 


With the end of the Spanish Empire in 
America it was Simon Bolivar who, with 
creative spirit and extraordinary vision, be- 
came the first official advocate of collective 
security on a continental scale. At the Con- 
gress of Panama in 1826 the American na- 
tions proclaimed the ideal of a cooperative 
peace. Writers, poets, and dreamers kept 
alive this idea of inter-American unity 
through the imperialist 19th century. 

More than six decades passed before the 
seed of common and mutual protection of 
the “Confederate States“ of America began 
to grow. Then President Cleveland of the 
United States approved an act of Congress 
authorizing him to call a conference of the 
American countries in order to discuss a plan 
of peaceful cooperation and reciprocal rela- 
tions that would benefit all. James G. Blaine 
opened the conference which brought into 
being the International Union of the Amer- 
ican Republics. 

Mutual defense against aggression and the 
maintenance of peaceful relations have not 
been the only concerns of the inter-Amer- 
ican system. Economic cooperation has also 
held high priority. This question came for- 
ward at the first meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers of the American Republics held 
in Panama in 1939. Resolution 3 adopted 
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by that body called for cooperation between 
the American Republics in order that they 
could protect their economic and financial 
structure, maintain their fiscal equilibrium, 
safeguard the stability of their currencies, 
promote. and expand their industries, in- 
tensify their agriculture, and develop their 
commerce.“ 

The subject of economic cooperation among 
the American Republics has been raised and 
debated frequently at subsequent inter- 
American meetings. Then last September 
the third meeting of the Special Committee 
of the Council of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States to Study the Formulation of New 
Measures for Economic Cooperation, con- 
vened at Bogota. Colombia. That confer- 
ence grew out of the lofty objectives of 
Operation Pan America proposed by President 
Juscelino Kubitschek of Brazil. His plan 
envisaged public and private financial assist- 
ance for hastening the social, economic, and 
industrial development of the American Con- 
tinent. 

The economy of Latin America that had 
been as a whole almost exclusively agri- 
cultural was transformed between 1914 and 
1959 into one that was both industrial and 
agricultural. Thought nearly three-fourths 
of the working population were still em- 
ployed in the rural sector of the economy, 
they produced less than those in industry. 
Under the stimulus of industrialization, ur- 
banization, and immigration, Latin Amer- 
ica’s population more than doubled—from 
80 million in 1914 to 180 million in 1960. 
No other area in the world today has a 
Population growth faster than that of Latin 
America with its 2½ percent net gain an- 
nually. By the year 2000 its population is 
expected to exceed half a billion. Mean- 
while, its tremendous development potential 
augurs for it much prominence and im- 
Portance among the family of nations. 

For some time now the entire area has 
been in the throes of @ painful process of 
social, economic, and political transforma- 
tion, and this will continue to be so until 
a new and more broad equilibrium is 
achieved. Consequently, the role that Latin 
America will play in world affairs will be 
determined not only by the dynamic proc- 
esses of growth and change undertaken by 
representative Latin American governments, 
but by the assistance and cooperation re- 
ceived from the United States. 

The basic future aim of the United States 
in the circumstances should be a sound, 

us, and stable Latin America, one 
that will contribute to the strength and 
solidarity of the Western World and will 


advance the security of the entire hemi- 


sphere. 

Whether the standpoint be political, eco- 
nomie or military, the unique importance 
of Latin America to the United States is too 
obvious for us to attempt to debate. Since 
the inception of the “goad neighbor” policy 
the United States has come to value ever 
more highly the political support of the 
other American Republics. 

Politically, because of the concern which 
the United States has in this hemisphere as 
expounded since 1823 in its Monroe Doc- 
trine. Between the Organization of Ameri- 
Can States and the United Nations organi- 
zation the support of Latin America has 
helped to bolster the world leadership. posi- 
tion of the United States to an appreciable 
extent. Latterly, the admission of 20 newly 
emerged African States to United Nations 
membership, and their alliance with an 
Asian grouping to present a 46-vote bloc, 
has served to undercut the strength of the 
Latin American Republics. In the face of 
this fact, Latin American collaboration will 
have even greater significance to the United 
States in the context of future development. 

Economically, Latin America is obviously 
of the greatest importance to the United 
States. It accounts for a large portion of the 
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U.S. foreign trade, larger than that of any 
other major region in the world. This is the 
main economic interest for both sides, with 
each providing an indispensable market and 
a source of needed goods for the other. In 
addition, U.S. citizens and corporations have 
invested in the Latin American area nearly 
89 billion, also an amount greater than in 
any other region in the world. 

The vested interests of U.S. citizens are 
inseparably intertwined with the security 
interests of the United States, for the bulk 
of the investments are in mining and petro- 
leum enterprises, the products of which are 
indispensable to the North American econ- 
omy in peace and war. Of course, it must 
be admitted that these private investments 
also serve to help the development of Latin 
America, thus greatly adding to its economic 
capacity. 

From the military viewpoint, the prox- 
imity alone of Latin America to the United 
States makes it strategically vital. In addi- 
tion, the value of the area further enhanced 
by the location there of the monumental 
Panama Canal, of several military installa- 
tions which shore up the national security 
and safeguard hemispherical defenses, and 
by its store of raw materials which would 
be urgently needed in the event of another 
world war. 

Strong support for Latin America is es- 
sential and consistent with the enlightened 
self-interest of the United States. From 
time to time the nations of this hemisphere 
have come together to plan for mutual pro- 
tection, economic growth, industrial devel- 
opment and social progress. But as the free 
world moves through an epoch of great sig- 
nificant economic, social, and political 
events, there must be a full reappraisal of 
traditional relations, and new decisions 
taken to meet the pressing imperative of our 
time, which calls for speedy resume of under- 
privileged peoples from misery, ignorance 
and poverty. 

As an area of investment Latin America 
ranks fairly high outside the United States 
and Canada. These pioneer countries with 
untapped resources to exploit, have natives 


capable of hard work and of being easily 


adaptable to American industrial skill. 
Granted that the hemisphere has its share 
of trouble and unrest, it is certainly not as 
explosive as the Continent of Africa, or 
the Middle East or Asia. Europe which is 
always regarded as a more stable climate al- 
ready has been subjected in the past half 
century to two violent political upheavals 
and, according to military strategists, the 
Berlin situation could erupt momentarily to 
inflame the entire world. 

Latin Americans will move away from the 
orbit of neutralism or indifference in the 
cold war struggle for men’s minds if they 
feel they have something worth fighting 
for by way of preserving standards of de- 
cent health, higher literacy rates, a greater 
degree of individual independence and per- 
sonal dignity. Chester Bowles, now Under 
Secretary of State, underscored this point as 
far back as 1954 when he wrote in the At- 


‘lantic Monthly: 


“The political objectives of the U.S. aid 
program [must be] to develop indigenous 
political and economic strength among the 
nations of the free world so they can sur- 
vive as free people. * * * As they succeed in 
meeting the needs of their people, their con- 
fidence in democratic methods will grow, 
and-with it their determination to defend 
their achievements against all adversaries, 
either from within or without. With such 
nations, the United States can form a free 
and dynamic partnership which over the 
years will erase the threat of Communist 
aggression.” 

There Is need for a new era in American 
cooperative effort to promote the entire ma- 
terial, social, moral and spiritual affairs of 
this hemisphere and to erect an edifice of 
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peace and democracy attuned to present cen- 
tury architecture of material well-being, so- 
cial equality and personal dignity. However, 
speedy efforts must be made to narrow the 
gap between your per capita income of $2,000 
a year and our average per capita income 
of merely $285 a year. Social progress must 
be accelerated among the great masses of the 
people of Latin America so as to strengthen 
and preserve free and democratic institu- 
tions. 

We remember with much fervor President 
Kennedy's special pledge to Latin America 
that good words would be converted into 
good deeds in a new alliance for progress 
and in an effort to assist free men and free 
institutions in casting off the chains of 
poverty. He has further stirred the imagi- 
nation by his establishment of a special 
interdepartmental task force under the 
able leadership of Adolf Berle, well known to 
Latin America. We, in Panama, share the 
hope recently expressed by Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk that this qualified group will 
give intensive attention to the problems of 
the area In order that they can be translated 
into opportunities for constructive action. 

There is general expectation in Latin 
America that under the new administration 
in Washington, the “good neighbor” policy 
will be revitalized and a new and more 
robust partnership will result between the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Latin worlds. 


Appress DELIVERED BY His EXCELLENCY AN- 
BassaDoR GEORGE W. WESTERMAN, U.N. 
DELEGATE OF PANAMA, BEFORE GRADUATE 
FACULTY AND GRADUATE STUDENTS, YALE 
Law SCHOOL, FEBRUARY 17, 1961 


THE PANAMA CANAL AND UNITED STATES- 
PANAMA RELATIONS f 
Introduction 

It is my understanding that a number of 
you during the winter term at the law school 
considered international servitudes in your 
investigation of contemporary international 
law under Professor McDougal. It would 
therefore be somewhat presumptuous of me 
to try to expand on this subject as you have 
considered it, being neither competent nor 
ready to follow your distinguished professor 
in this most specialized field. Instead, I 
thought it more prudent to advance some 
comment about Latin American attitudes 
concerning these servitudes in general, and 
Panamanian attitudes in respect to the 
Panama Canal in particular. 

I would be gratified if such an attempt, 
albeit a modest one, might contribute to 
the clarifying of certain aspects of United 
States-Latin American relationship for those 
of you from among whom North American 
leadership may derive in the ensuing years; 
and how we, in Latin America, feel about 
the manner in which these servitudes have 
operated and continue to operate in the 
current world climate. 

Since the end of World War II deep-seated 
sociopolitical change has been taking place 
in Latin America, putting the entire area in 
the throes of a painful process of profound 
social, economic, and political transforma- 
tion. uently, the overwhelming prob- 
lem in all Latin American countries today 
and for the foreseeable future is that of 
social revolution. 

The Republic of Panama has proved no 
exception to this trend and for more than a 
decade this country has been the object of a 
revolution of rising popular expectation. As 
new social and institutional forms caused 
our environment to be reshaped, the Goy- 
ernment of Panama became more and more 
concerned with the emerging problems. Nu- 
merous reforms have been instituted and 
various programs initiated covering every 
facet of the country’s national life, all tend- 
ing to alleviate the economic hardships suf- 
fered by a rapidly growing middle clase and 
the lower socioeconomic group. 
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: Within this period agricultural output has 
increased and industrial potential more 
widely exploited, However, fractures in our 
national system of trade and diplomacy be- 
came compounded not only by the country’s 
limited financial resources, but by the heavy 
retrenchment programs undertaken on the 
Canal Zone by the Panama Canal Govern- 
ment organization. These steps of retrench- 
ment resulted in the discharge of more than 
10,000 employees between the 10-year period 
1949-59, with a corresponding curtailment 
of much-needed revenues for the national 
treasury. 

Panama achieyed its independence to- 
gether with the group of South American 
peoples who, in the revolutionary period be- 
tween 1810 and 1824 emancipated themselves 
from Spanish domination in the Western 
Hemisphere. Of its own volition Panama 
united with Nueva Granada, Ecuador, and 
Venezuela to form Gran Colombia. Until the 
dawn of this century the Isthmian Republic 
remained united to the nation built upon 
the former vice royalty of Santa Fe. 

No more unique relationship probably has 
deen established in history than that be- 
tween the United States and the Republic 
of Panama by their collaboration in the 
construction of the Isthmian Canal. The 
generous contribution by Panama of the 
very core of its territory for that purpose 
and the stupendous effort of the North Amer- 
icans who made the vision of centuries a 
reality form an enduring bond of common 
interest. 

As part of the national domain of the 
Republic of Panama, Panama is the land- 
lord, and the United States the tenant of 
the 10-mile strip of land known as the 
Canal Zone, where such rights, powers, and 
authority were granted to the United States 
for the specific ends of constructing, main- 
taining, operating, and defending the Pan- 
ama Canal. The peculiar consideration in 
this tenancy is that of perpetuity, in that 
there is no reversionary right provided for 
in the contract—the original treaty. This 
constitutes an unusual feature in contracts. 
It is axiomatic that every landlord should 
have or should be conceded the right of ad- 
justment of the rent of administered prop- 
erty from time to time, in equity and good 
conscience. 

It should be remembered that at the time 
of the execution of the original treaty there 
was no parity between the parties; the con- 
tractual relationship lacked many of the 
features esential to the making of a binding 
contract; Panama in that period of its his- 
tory was in no position to demand, dic- 
tate, or impose conditions. The United 
States was, and took the fullest advantage 
of its preferred position. This ls what-makes 
the voice of equity so strong in the resulting 
situation. This voice has since been insist- 
ently appealing to the conscience of the 
United States for proper and adequate re- 
dress 


At this point I wish to raise what I con- 
sider a vital question so as to provoke sult- 
able reflections among you scholars of the 
law. Does this concept of perpetual occu- 
pancy of any part of the territory of one 
sovereign nation by another have validity 
under the expanding doctrines of contem- 
Porary international jurisprudence? 

Because of the strategic geographical 
Position of the Isthmus of Panama—for cen- 
turies a focal point of International transit 
and trade—the Panama Canal which bisects 
this territory has had a decisive influence on 
the rate and structural characteristics of 
Panama's economic development. Through 
the years it has come to mean to Panama 
what tin is to Bolivia, copper to Chile, cof- 
fee to Brazil and Colombia, bananas to 
Ecuador, wool to Uruguay, and oil to Vene- 
zuela. Because then, it has represented to 
Panamanians the greatest source of na- 
tional wealth, it is not unnatural that eyes 
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have been usually focused upon it as the 
source from which Panama should derive 
greater commercial and economic adyan- 
tages, as well as more substantial direct 
benefits. 

Both from the commercial and military 
standpoints the Panama Canal has proved 
and continues to be of great importance to 
the United States. About 82 percent of the 
total commercial cargo which transited 
the Panama Canal in the fiscal year 1960 
originated in or was destined for U.S. ports. 
In five of the last 6 years new records have 
been set showing the upward trend of canal 
activity. Strategically, the Panama Canal 
has become an invaluable asset to the 
United States and its allies during perlods 
of emergency, 

Well known is its record as a supply line 
to allied fighting forces in Europe in World 
War I, and its utility in facilitating the pas- 
Sage of more than 5,300 combat vessels and 
about 8.500 other craft transporting troops 
and military cargo during World War II. 
The incalculable savings to the allied na- 
tions in time, money, and human lives from 
the shortened canal route have been fully 
realized. Furthermore, during the Korean 
conflict thousands of U.S. Government ves- 
sels transited the canal bearing supplies and 
war materials to the United Nations forces 


In the Far East. 


Despite modern technological development 
the isthmlan waterway remains a vital ele- 
ment in the national defense of the United 
States, its strategic significance to the West- 
erm Hemisphere is still acknowledged by 
military experts, and it continues to be a 
keynote of international commerce. 

With all these advantages inherent in its 
operation why should Panama not recelve a 
greater measure of socioeconomic participa- 
tion from this strategically important inter- 
national activity. 

On July 26, 1904, U.S. Minister John Bar- 
rett telegraphed the State Department that 
agitation was increasing and that the situa- 
tion was critical, He was referring to re- 
actions of the Pangmanian people supporting 
President Amador Guerrero's protest to 
Washington regarding treaty violation. 
Minister Barrett qualified the dispute at that 
time as of the highest importance since it 
involved the whole issue of sovereignty in 
the Zone. From that day to this 
administrations and generations of Pana- 
manian people have continued to find cause 
for complaint about the quality of thë re- 
lationship existing between Panama and the 
United States, : 

The formal basis of the United States- 
Panama relationship is the Treaty of 1903 
which contained conditions and concessions 
which Panamanians regarded as unjust, dis- 
criminatory, and totally alien to the national 
rights of a sovereign state. The 1936 treaty 
aimed at removing some of the more un- 
satisfactory terms contained in the original 
convention, For one it abolished the guaran- 
tee of the independence of the Republic of 
Panama—a provision particularly distasteful 
to a state enjoying full sovereign and in- 
dependent status. It also eliminated the, 
right of “eminent domain” which the United 
States had enjoyed in the cities of Panama 
and Colon. 

While this treaty also fulfilled certain 
Panamanian aspirations with regard to fuller 
consideration in canal affairs, it failed to 
satisfy Panama's claims that its nationals 
working on the Canal Zone were entitled to 
enjoy equality of opportunity and treatment 
with U.S. citizens; that its commerce should 
share more fully in the benefits to be de- 
rived from the market in the Canal Zone 
and from ships transmiting the canal: and 
also that it should receive a more equitable 
share of direct benefits from the canal 
enterprise. 

The 1955 Treaty of Mutual Understanding 
and Cooperation provided the instruments 
through which these aspiratons could be ful- 
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filled adequately. However, there developed 
factors which prevented the full imple- 
mentation of the obligations undertaken by 
the United States. These factors, such as 
unilateral interpretations given to treaty 
provisions by certain U.S. agencies, seriously 
compromised a relationship which is as im- 
portant as it is historic. Its special character 
will always invite the constant watchfulness 
of the entire Western Hemisphere. 

It is evident that the relationship between 
the United States and Panama should be 
based upon mutual respect, common under- 
standing, friendly sentiments and a spirit 
of complete confidence. It is to be regretted 
that relations between these two countries 
were permitted to deteriorate as they have. 
but without doubt there yet exists a strong 
reservoir of good will in Panama and in 
Washington that will prevail, in order to 
find ways of developing United States- 
Panama relations to a satisfactory level for 
all concerned, 

Developments of the recent past in 
Panama call for the most serious meditation 
upon the questions and issues in dispute. 
We have our respective points of view but 
the stakes involved are exceedingly high. 
We need therefore to bring our joint and 
collective wisdom and understanding to 
bear in helping to find a reasonable way 
out of those deplorable Impasses which have 
from time to time threatened to block 
our countries’ normally, friendly relations. 

To quote an official of the U.S. State De- 
partment, “Strict compliance on the part 
of the US. Government with its treaty obli- 
gations with Panama is of the essence of 
exemplary relations with Panama.” 

U.S. public policy of equality established 

The principle of equality of opportunity 
and treatment as its public policy toward 
Panama has been set down by the United 
States since 1908. 

A joint statement issued October 3, 1953. 
by President Eisenhower of the United 
States and President Remon of Panama. 
upon the occasion of a State visit by the 
latter to the United States, refers to this 
matter in the following manner: 

“We have equally agreed that inasmuch as 
the two countries have a mutual and vital 
interest in the work of the Panama Canal, 
the principle of equality of opportunity 
and treatment must have full effect in re- 
gard to the citizens of Panama and the 
United States employed in the Canal Zone 
as set forth in the exchange of notes of 
March 2, 1936 on this subject.” 

One of the precepts set forth in item 1 
of the 1955 memorandum of understandings 
to govern the labor practices of all U.S. 
agencies on the Canal Zone, establishes the 
principle of equality of opportunity and 
treatment of Panamanians and U.S, citizens. 

Here are some of the areas in which re- 
gretfully noncompliance may palpably be 
noted: 

Civil Service 


In 1947 Executive Order 9830 made Pana- 
manians eligible for civil service status on 
the Canal Zone. Over 500 Panamanians im- 
mediately availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded to sit for these examinations. - 
However, since then there has been a pro- 
gressive decrease in their participation in 
civil service appointments. In 1952 there 
appeared to be another resurgence of inter- 
est when 252 Panamanians competed for ap- 
pointments. This number plummeted to the 
insignificant total of 44 in 1953. In the fol- 
lowing yenrs there was a slight rise to 77 
which has since dwindled to 9, 8, 8, and 
2 in the last succeeding 4 years. 

There was no lack of enthusiasm on the 
part of Panamanlans to try and to qualify 
for the higher level positions available in 
the Canal Zone. Between 1947 and 1958 the 
employment register showed 730 Panaman!- 
ans as eligtbles but only 72 were called to 
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Period. 

The trend in Table “A” fully portrays the 
frustration of Panamanians over their fail- 
ure to secure civil service appointments de- 
Spite merit and fitness, the only two. basic 
requirements recognized by the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Board of the U.S. Clyil Serv- 
ice Commission. = 

Merit System 

Regulations issued by the Secretary of 
the Army pursuant to Public Law 85-550 and 
President Eisenhower's Executive Order 
10794 establishing a Canal Zone merit sys- 
tem provided that: “Rates of pay at or be- 
low grade 3 in the nonmanual category, 
grade 6 in the service category, and level 10 
in the manual category shall be derived ini- 
tially from existing non-U.S. citizen hourly 
Tates in the Canal Zone. Rates of pay above 
these grade levels for all security positions 
shall be established in relation to rates for 
all security positions shall be established in 
relation to rates for the same or similar 
Work performed for the U.S. Government in 
the continental United States, but shall em- 

y a deduction for the factor as defined. 
These rates shall constitute the base salary 
or wage rates.“ n 

The Army Secretary's regulations further 

Provides that: “For positions for which the 
č rate of compensation has been estab- 
in reference to rates for the same or 
work in the continental United 
States, rates of pay shall be adjusted in re- 
lation to es in the ding rates 
in the United States. For positions for which 
base rate has been derived initially from 
non-US. citizen hourly rates in the Canal 
rates of pay shall be adjusted in rela- 
to changes in wage rates in the Re- 
Public of Panama as determined by periodic 
Wage surveys of rates paid for commercial 
and Government employment in the Re- 
Public of Panama.” 

These provisions have the effect of creat- 
ing two separate wage scales which are 
highly inequitable and prejudical to the 

‘asic philosophy underlying the 1955 treaty 
Bent nons. This is all the more so in the 
ic Law 85-550, section 
Which states: 10(C) (1) 
t Canal Zone merit system shall con- 
orm generally to policies, principles, and 
ot dards established by or in accordance 
X th the Civil Service Act of January 16, 
883, as amended and supplemented.” 
that: m 6 of the same act further states 


PE employment standards established 
der section 4 of this act and the rate of 
tae compensation established under sec- 
— 5 of this act shall be applied uniformly, 
and among all departments, to the 
ive positions, employees and individ- 
Dont under consideration for appointment to 
D tions, ective of whether the em- 
Stare or . is a citizen of the United 
or a citizen of the Republic of 
Panama.” z 
a To match the cities of Panama and Colon 
w. the continental United States for 
Sge-fixing purposes, simply perpetuates the 
bis disparity between rates paid to em- 
9 in semiskilled and unskilled jobs 
those paid for jobs requiring skills, or 
technical or professional training. 
the hile the merit system in itself embodies 
op Principle of equality of treatment and 
Portunity for all the canal working forpes 
ess of national origin. However the 
certesponding pay plan obviously was con- 
theres with a view of perpetunting discrim- 
8 Practices affecting the rights of 
hel workers. Such is the viewpoint 
Pa d by the National Government and sup- 
peed by the Canal Zone labor unions repre- 
Naas non-United States citizen workers. 
eervies the actual pay plan embraced civil 
as t rates of pay at the lower level as well 
he higher, it would have had the effect 
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fill classified positions during this 11-year ‘ 


of compensating for losses of purchasing 
power suffered in 1958 by the Canal Zone 
non-US. citizen employees. It would also 
have had the effect of eliminating this ele- 
ment of economic discrimination. 

The Secretary of the Army is empowered 
by authority delegated to him by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to correct this 
inequity which is a source of continuing 
dissatisfaction among the lower graded 
workers on the Canal Zone. It would be in 
the greatest interest of the U.S. Government 
to recognize the peculiar circumstances 
which place the Canal Zone in an entirely 
different position from any other oversea 
operation of that country and thus institute 
a wage scale for Canal Zone agencies, as well 
regulated in the lower grades as It is at the 
higher levels, and in more realistic relation. 

It would certainly be more advantageous 
to devise a formula whereby this may be 
accomplished according to U.S. standards 
under which the work is performed, than 
to attempt the incongruous task of measur- 
ing Canal Zone jobs against similar ones in 
Panama and Colon where the job standards 
and conditions of employment and basic 
economic factors are not comparable. 

Promotion Policy > 

The principles as laid down in the exist- 
ing Canal Zone promotion policy are well 
founded. However, there is widespread 
complaint registered by many Panamanian 
workers who although fully trained and with 
wide experience have been denled advance- 
ment under one pretext or another. 

In defending its employment policy the 
canal administration maintains that prop- 
erly qualified citizens of the Republic of 
Panama have been eligible for appointments 
in executive, supervisory, professional, sub- 
professional, and clerical positions. How 
closely is this policy borne out by empirical 
experience is a matter that is subject to 
scrutiny. 

As of June 1960 there were about 9,000 
non-United States workers employed with 
the Company/Government. Any impartial 
observer would find among this number a 
large percentage of Panamanians with spe- 
cial educational training and other quall- 
fications which are requisite, for employ- 
ment in the higher graded positions. What, 
then, has militated against their promotions, 
or why have certain job opportunities been 
denied them, or why has compensation not 
been awarded them according to their 
proved abilities and skills? 

Compensation 

The harsh effect of discrimination in com- 
pensation evidences itself in the following 
details: On June 20, 1958, Public Law 85-462 
granted a 10-percent increase for Classified 
Act employeesrretroactive to January 12. On 
May 27, 1958, Public Law 85-526 granted a 
similar increase for postal employees retro- 
active to January 11,1958. Wages of a num- 
ber of other U.S. rate groups, including craft 
and supervisory, floating equipment, power 
branch, railroad, printing plant, and miscel- 
laneous, were adjusted upward during the 
year 1958. The total annual cost involved 
was $2,024,392, 

No similar cost-of-living increase was 
granted to non-United States citizen em- 
ployees; although automatic and administra- 
tive pay increases at a total cost of approxi- 
mately $153,608 per annum were made in 
their favor. 

A proper wage adjustment granted to non- 
United States citizen workers would have 
been an approach to the ultimate and grad- 
ual realization of uniformity in rates of 
pay. It would undoubtedly have lessened 
the demoralizing effect experienced by these 
workers due to the losses sustained in the 
purchasing power in the face of a steady rise 
in the cost of living. 

U.S. citizen employees are allowed a 25- 
percent oversea differential, plus an 18 per- 
cent tax grant, in addition to more liberal 
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annual leave benefits, free home travel, re- 
patriation, commissary and free entry privi- 
leges, and a number of other miscellaneous 
fringe benefits not extended to employees in 
the non-United States roles living outside 
the Canal Zone. 

The wide disparity in earnings of the two 
groups of canal working forces 1s reflected in 
the following table: 


Panama CANAL Company/GOVERNMENT 


Canal Zone wage rate and U.S. wage rate 
averages for 1950-59 


Canal Zone wage U.S. wage rate 
rate 
Fiscal year. 
Hourly | Annnal | Hourly | Annnal 
rate rate rate rate 
20. 48 $oas $2.31 $4, 805 
53 1. 102 on 4, BRR 
88 1. 206 61 5, 429 
61 1, 260 2.76 5,749 
03 1. 310 2. 91 6, 053 
1 1. 331 3.00 6, 429 
0 1. 435 3.20 6, 658 
-78 1, 581 3.35 6, 072 
76 1.881 3. 83 7,342 
83 1. 720 3.58 7. 443 


In many parts of the United States the 
Federal Government is the only means of 
employment for the inhabitants of those re- 
gions and there is no clear yardstick like 
private industry or highly unionized in- 
dustries to dictate the rates of pay which 
Uncle Sam must pay his workers. 

The Federal Government is proud of being 
& good employee and knows that it has the 
responsibility to its citizens to see that they 
are paid a fair wage, in this manner allow- 
ing them an opportunity to improve their 
living standards. In return it expects loyal, 
honest and efficient work, 

However, it is noted that nowhere in the 
United States is the Federal Government 
as discriminatory as on the Canal Zone in 
arriving at a fair wage for its Panamanian 
employees who are a part of the Federal civil 
service under the merit system set up over a 
year ago. Why should the Federal Govern- 
ment have a lesser responsibility in the Canal 
Zone, particularly when it affects a con- 
tractual agreement of the United States. 

Single basic wage scale 
Unilateral Interpretation 

The principle of equal pay for equal work 
is a cornerstone of the American labor policy, 
as much as the equalitarian concept con- 
stitutes the very essence of North American 
industrial democracy. — 


After years of negotiating for freedom 
from all discriminatory practices which 
would work against the best interests of 
Panamanians employed on the Canal Zone, 
the Republic of Panama achieved one of its 
genuine aspirations—adoption of a single 
basic wage scale for all employees regardless 
of whether the employee Is a United States 
or Panamanian citizen. 

This was regarded as a singular achieve- 
ment: First, it would enable Panamanians 
to feel that they had more than a token 
stake in the canal enterprise: second, it 
would improve the dignity and psychological 
well-being of the Panamanian employee 
which should be of the utmost importance 
to the foreign policy of the United States; 
third, it would furnish a greater incentive 
to noncitizen employees on the Canal Zone 
to develop a higher degree of skill and in- 
dustry; fourth, it would lift productivity 
and efficiency accordingly, and would have 
a beneficial impact on the total national 
economy. 

Unfortunately, as has often been the case 
in the past, unilateral interpretations were 
adopted on the Canal Zone, thus negating 
Panamanian's legitimate rights to equal pay 
for equal work. The reaction has been to 
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compromise seriously the relations between 
the United States and Panama, as, in the 
circumstances, the National Government has 
had to register its “deep concerns” with the 
highest officials of the North American 
Government. 

Violations 

In an attempt to justify many of the biased 
practices carried out against non-US. citi- 
zens who perform equal work and have the 
same qualifications as their North Ameri- 
can fellow employees, the following viola- 
tions may be cited affecting teachers and 
doctors. 

Non-U.S. teachers holding bachelor de- 
grees from universities such as Columbia, 
New York, Nebraska, Ohio State, Michigan, 
and other highly accredited American in- 
stitutions, are subject to a 12-month salary 
scale whose entrance rate is 63.000 per 
annum; maximum $4,080. US. citizens 
with the same academic qualifications enter 
the service at $5,625 per annum on a §-month 
basis; maximum $8,250.03. 

Non-U.S. teachers holding a master’s de- 
gree earn $3,480 per annum; maximum $4,- 
560; those US. citizens with the same degree 
receive $6,249.96 per annum; maximum 
$8,874.99. 

Contention of the Canal Zone administra- 
tion that there is not a high enough per- 
centage of non-U.S. teachers possess- 
ing degrees to warrant this group being 
placed under the Washington, D.C., wage 
schedule for educators, is rejected by both 
the teachers and their labor representatives. 
They offer proof that more than 30 school- 
teachers and school officers assigned to these 
schools have the required professional degree 
qualifications, 

The wide difference in the existing salary 
scales of the Latin American and United 
States schools is said to be justified by the 
Canal Zone Division of Schools because they 
claim that the aims and objectives of the 
two systems are different. To what extent, 
if any, do the aims and objectives of any 
progressive school system differ in a demo- 
cratic society? Is it not the real purpose 
of education to train the youth to become 
useful citizens in any community and de- 
velop to the limit of their capacities? 

A purpose of the educational sys- 
tem in the Canal Zone is to benefit citizens 
of the United States as well as those of the 
Republic of Panama residing in the Canal 
Zone. Any other purpose would be a con- 
travention of the democratic spirit and of 
the educational ideal. 

Consequently, the division of the teachers 
and the application of two separate and dis- 
proportionate salary schedules are unjust 
and discriminatory. This practice consti- 
tutes another significant violation of the 
concept that all employees working on the 
Canal Zone are to be paid according to a 
single basic wage scale without regard to 
nationality. 

Doctors represent another group of Pana- 
manian professionals adversely affected be- 
cause of their nationality. They are re- 
portedly frozen at their present rate of pay 
without possibility of further remuneration. 

Up to October 1, 1956, firefighters on the 
Canal Zone were all U.S. citizens paid accord- 
ing to the Washington wage scale. When 
these jobs became available to non-US. 
citizens the rates of pay were derived 
from a local schedule. After the conversion 
took place the requirements for firefighters 
became more intensified. However, the 
earnings of a Panamanian firefighter, with 
premium compensation included, average 


monthly about $210. This represents a base 


pay of $100 less than that paid the U.S. citi- 
zens when they were in the firefighter cate- 
gory. Furthermore, cannot 
advance beyond the position of driver- 
operator. 


* 
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It is clear that there is no single wage 
scale existing on Canal Zone as such. There 
are, in fact, two wage systems, one for the 
U.S. employees and one for the Panamanian. 
The manner in which the present single 
wage scale is set up continues to expose 
Panamanians to the evil implicit in a pres- 
ent-day determination which still bears 
traces of the philosophy inherent in the gold 
and silver, U.S. rate and local rate concepts 
of an outmoded industrial period. 

Citizens of Panama and the United States 
are found doing the same work, are re- 
quired to apply for the job in the same 
manner, pass the same qualification require- 
ments, conform to the same performance 
standards, are subjected to the same disci- 
pline, apply the same knowledge and skills, 
work the same hours. Despite all this, Pan- 
amanians are paid on a different and less 
attractive wage scale to North Americans. 

Panamanians treasure freedom, human 
dignity, equality, and justice to the same 
degree as any other people in this Western 
Hemisphere. Likewise they reject. second- 
class treatment from any source on the 
same basis that any self-respecting people 
would, They solicit neither handouts nor 
largess; they want to be able to make a 
decent living and to be paid a fair wage 
in territory leased to the United States for 
the building of a canal which has aided 
notably in the prosperity and security at- 
tained by the North American Republic dur- 
ing the past half century. 

The minimum wage in Panama has been 
set at 40 cents. On the Canal Zone it is 
55 cents. Does it salve the consciences of 
North Americans to know that their gov- 
ernment is paying higher wages than the 
Government of Panama whose annual budget 
barely exceeds $60 million? Or is paying 
better salaries than the merchants in Pan- 
ama City, or that they are affording more 
pay to their housemaids across the Canal 
Zone border? 

In the more than 240-odd locality wage 
areas in the United States from which the 
US. Army and Air Force Wage Board collects 
wage data, no doubt there will be found 
areas having towns the size of Panama City 
wherein wages are low and benchmark trades 
are few. This fact can be borne out by sur- 
veying certain parts of Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, West Virginia, Louisiana, to 
name but a few States. 

In such areas the living cost is commen- 
surately low—even lower than in Panama 
City. But does the Army or the Air Force 
pay a journeyman auto mechanic or a com- 
bat vehicle mechanic at W-10 or WII a 
$1.13 in these areas, to start with increments 
of 6 cents per hour per year until he 
reaches $1.23 per hour in about 214 years? 

According to available figures the Journey- 
man in the above grade or pay level in 
Washington, D.C. area (which includes low- 
cost-of-living places like Lorton, Va., Occo- 
quan, Va.) for instance earns at least $2.50 
per hour as an entrance rate. 

Meanwhile the journeyman mechanic in 
Greenville, S.C., and other similar low-wage 
areas makes at least $2 per hour. 

The standards of performance and knowl- 
edge and skills required by the Army, Air 
Force, and Navy for their craftsmen or 
tradesmen are no different in Panama than 
in the United States. An electrician helper 
with no trades experience makes $1.96 per 
hour in Washington, D.C. On the Canal 
Zone he makes 72 cents if he is fortunate 
enough to be chosen for the job. 

For upwards of half a century the U.S. 
Government ignored the humanitarian pol- 
icy it had applied to Europeans and other 
Caucasian peoples for a higher living stand- 
ard, as far as concerned the Canal Zone non- 
United States workers. Roosevelt's good 
neighbor policy ed a mockery on the 


Canal Zone where the non-United States em- 
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ployees were reduced to the minimum in 
privileges and all the advantages professed 
by a democracy. è 

Then in 1951 several former Panamanian 
Presidents and Foreign Ministers publicly 
denied the intimidation that they or their 
respective regimes had favored a Caribbean 
wage scale on the Canal Zone as a yard- 
stick to eyaluate the wages of non-United 
States employees. They all agreed, at that 
time, together with labor officials and busi- 
ness representatives, that it was of vital im- 
portance for the interest of the Republic in 
general and commerce in particular that the 
wage structure of the Canal Zone be in- 
creased. 

The principle of a single wage for each 
grade level is spelled out in item I of the 1955 
memorandum of understandings reached be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
and the Republic of Panama. 

From the Panamanian viewpoint the spirit 
and letter of that provision is being cir- 
cumvented on the Canal Zone as to its ap- 
plication. Both the Government and labor 
representatives of Panarmanians insist that 
a more equitable and fairer method should 
be established for arriving at the base rates 
for both manual and nonmanual category 
jobs in the Canal Zone. = 


Training programs 


In 1921 Secretary of War Weeks appointed 
a Special Panama Canal Commission to make 
a comprehensive investigation of existing 
conditions and operations of the Panama 


things, that tropical labor be trained for 
better job opportunities and to fill certain 
skilled positions. From that date there has 
been agitation made to prepare Panamanians 
and other non-U.S. citizens for employment 
in craft categories heretofore restricted to 
them. 

Through the years this policy and others 
tending to effect a change in the employ- 
ment status quo on the Canal Zone have 
been vigorously opposed by labor unions 
representing the U.S. citizen forces. They 
have regarded any change, however reason- 
able, as a threat to or infringement of their 
exclusive domain. They have even gone on 
record as proposing legislation to give US. 
citizens’ preference in Government's skilled. 
semiskilled, and office positions on the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

In the face of this hostile attitude and 
to safeguard the rights of Panamanians to 
full equality with the citizens of the United 
States, the 1955 memorandum of the under- 
standings contained a clear and specific pro- 
vision as to rights, privileges, benefits, and 
Job opportunities to which Panamanians will 
be entitled on the Canal Zone. 

The training programs authorized by the 
1955 treaty to Panamanians for 
greater responsibility and job opportunity 
with the U.S. Government agencies and in- 
stallations on the Canal Zone have not been 
implemented to any appreciable extent. 
The actual practice is apparently designed t? 
qualify employees more effectively for their 
present jobs. = 

Since. last April the apprenticeship train- 
ing program has been expanded to include 25 
Panamanian aspirants. There also has bee? 
an increase in the number of trades and 
crafts in which training is given. 

The purpose of the treaty commitment in 
this respect is primarily to establish pro- 
grams that will encourage a consciousness to 
pursue higher education. This would mean 
making available to non-US. citizen em- 
ployees on a continuing basis full high school 
courses, extension courses in the trades an 
crafts, and the like. 

There are indications that this type of 
encouragement is to assume im- 
portance in the thinking of certain managê- 
ment groups. At least in the Comptroller's 
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Omce it is known that text and referencé 
books have been made available to employees 
80 as to encourage them in the practice of 
better qualifying themselves. This could 
result in their personal advancement to posi- 
tlons of better pay, 

It is important to note that this new de- 
Parture came about as the result of em- 
Ployees’ initiative which, if demonstrated 
among other employees, could win similar 
federation from management representa- 

res. 


Sensitive security positions 


Throughout the period of canal history 
the record of loyalty and reliability of the 
Panamanian and other non-US. employees 
With the U.S. Government on the Canal 

ne has remained unquestioned. This 
tradition of fidelity, competence, and indus- 

has been handed down to the present 
Workers by previous generations and they 
have sought to preserve it zealously and 
Without blemish, 

In spite of this proved record of loyalty 

© manner of designating sensitive-security 
Positions at this time would seem to imply 
that non-U.S. workers cannot be de- 
Pended upon to help assure the continuity 
Sf eMcient, expeditious, reliable and safe 
Speration of the canal. This practice is 
Doss unfortunate and shortsighted since 

ians have always felt that they have 
an equal stake in the successful operation 
defense of the Panama Canal. It is a 
poa of public record that they and their 


fullest measure in safeguarding the water- 
ay in every emergency of the past. 
we to the original survey made by 
pron Canal Zone and administration and pre- 
ted to Congress, only 2,200 jobs of the 
2 ompany/ Government organization should 
par been classified as “sensitive.” The ulti- 
Sle decision to place 3,500 jobs in this 
tegory has further narrowed the job op- 
portunity of Panamanians and represents 
Other instance of unjustifiable discrimina- 
of against the ‘nationals of the Republic 
sensi Are the people who fill these 
ce tive positions required to have security 
“arances in accordance with Federal laws? 
Yolen many of the jobs they fill actually in- 
Olve security risks? 
Operation friendship 
in y after arriving on the Canal Zone 
May Genu! for his second tour of duty, 
l. Sen. Theodore F. Bogart, commanding 
Operation USARCARIB, officially: launched 
de n Friendship, to improve relations 
on ween the people of Panama and members 
order Armed Forces on the Isthmus. In 
Predao complement this gesture former 
a Dube Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., issued 
Popul’ invitation to the North American 
Pana On of the Canal Zone to visit 
Decne and become acquainted with our 
diti © and property to appreciate our tra- 
herita Our sense of values, our cultural 
new ges and our human aspirations. The 
endorso dent Roberto F. Chiari has fully 
the 1 this movement and has offered it 
Ullest support of his administration. 
Geneston Friendship as envisaged by 
dertaking tis a most commendable un- 
Promo to foster better understanding and 
Peop} te {riendiler relations between two 
cult ®© of differing heritage, language, and 
ural patterns, who have been linked to- 
the United States building an in- 
tory th, © canal through Panamanian terri- 
ne Panama Canal. The high purpose 
b imaginative proposal is one which 


a ediately through Operation Fair- 
Operation Fairplay extending down 
ama, common man on the streets of Pan- 
Tlolaty Operation Fairplay would insure non- 
On of the traditional American labor 


ernment have always cooperated to the 
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principle of equal pay for equal work. It 
would envisage equality in theory in re- 
cruitment, promotions, insurance, qualifica- 
tions, classification standards, performance 
standards, and equality in pay. Such a 
practice would contribute toward dissipating 
discontent still prevailing among the 15,000 
non-U.S. employees working on the Canal 
Zone. 

American heritage and labor policy sup- 
port the principle that all employees equally 
qualified should receive equal pay for equal 
work, regardless of citizenship. A basic 
principle of Operation Fairplay then should 
be an increase in the hourly pay of the non- 
U.S. worker to a decent level based on U.S. 
standards and not influenced by geographic 
area considerations. 

Adopt this principle and watch the extent 
to which morale will improve and respect for 
the gringo Increase, Dispense with the dis- 
criminatory cutoff level for local pay and 
U.S. pay and watch the accompanying de- 
crease in dissatisfaction on the part of non- 
U.S. citizens working for the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

Base the single wage on a truly fair and 
equitable single wage minus the differential 
and tax factors, and thereby eliminate old 
injustices and discriminatory features. 
This will not. permit of any misinterpreta- 
tion of the treaty's intent and will forever 
remove the idea still somewhat prevalent 
that U.S. fairplay is but a figment of the 
imagination. 

Operation Fairplay would demonstrate 
that the United States is serious about con- 
ditions in which respect for human dignity 
and human rights can flourish. It would 
also indicate her willingness to help stimu- 
late economic growth. It is agreed that eco- 
nomic progress and better living standards 
enable people to develop their own demo- 
cratic and stable political institutions as 
well as encourage them to work coopera- 
tively with other nations in the solution of 
international problems, 

Operation Fairplay should mean a good 
measure of economic stability and growth 
for Panamanians. Greater purchasing power 
will stimulate the Panamanian economy, 
Not to be overlooked, either, would be the 
larger market for U.S. manufactured goods, 

Under Operation Fairplay the United 
States would reasonably take care of its 
loyal, industrious and efficient non-United 
States-Canal Zone workers by giving them 
a wage that is truly representative of the 
type and kind of work they are actually per- 
forming. The time must come when pay 
determination should be based realistically 
on U.S. standards, on high standards of pro- 
duction demanded and not on the unrealis- 
tic local standards predicated on a so- called 
prevailing wage based on lesser demands. 

The US, worker is being amply rewarded 
on the Canal Zone for the level of work per- 
formed. Why not apply this same yardstick 
to non-US, workers who make their living 
alongside U.S. citizens working with US. 
tools, on U.S. equipment, under U.S. stand- 
ards of adequacy. Can it be that they are 
prescribed a substandard wage based on non- 
existent data merely to save money for the 
US. Treasury, or purposely to emphasize the 
disparity in pay practices between the United 
States and a less developed Latin American 
country like Panama? 

Adaptability and resourcefulness are qual- 
ities which employing agencies have no dif- 
ficulty finding among Panamanian workers 
who are intelligent and capable enough to 
respond to incentive stimull. In June last 
year Vice President G. G. Werner in charge 
of construction for Merrit-Chapman & Scott, 
Inc., of New York, publicly attested to this 
fact. On the Panama Canal widening job at 
Contractors Hill he stated that Panamanian 
heavy equipment operators were trained and 
used on all types of trucks and bulldozers, 
and all types of shovels except the largest 
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for which special topflight North American 
operators were recruited. The job of moving 
some 5½ million cubic yards of rock, earth 
and muck in the canal widening program 
was carried out by a force of 94 percent 
local employees. They were paid a $1 an hour 
minimum under the U.S; Fair Labor Stand- 
ards act and their performance proved the 
stimulation that the higher-than-average 
wages produced. 

Despite national holiday celebrations, 
frontier disorders, rigid border controls and 
transportation difficulties after that sombre 
November 3, the Canal Zone Administration 
publicly acknowledged the fact that absen- 
teelsm and tardiness among its non-US, 
workers were down to a minimum. 

On the basis of the performances reported 
by the Merrit-Chapman & Scott Co. and the 
high sense of responsibility of non-U.S. 
citizens on their respective jobs as 
acknowledged by the Canal Administration, 
should not the U.S. employing agencies in 
the Canal Zone put into action Operation 
Fairplay without further equlvocation? It 
is to be admitted that Operation Friendship 
represents obviously a meaningless slogan 
except it is to be supported by the specific 
improved labor practices of Operation Fair- 
play. 

In order to help repair the prestige of the 
United States in Latin America the Eisen- 
hower administration proposed a Latin 
American aid program calculated to bring 
to the masses of this hemisphere a greater 
share of the good things of life which 20th- 
century technology has brought within reach 
of the common man. President Kennedy 
has already recommended that the U.S. Con- 
gress appropriate $500 million under this 
proposed aid plan. It is only reasonable to 
suggest that a portion of this $500 million 
proposal might well be added to the budget 
for administration of the Canal Zone agen- 
cies, for the purpose of paying a fair and 
equitable wage to the hard-working, deserv- 
ing non-U.S. employees of Uncle Sam, and 
thus bring to them also a greater share of 
the good things of life. 

The Honorable L. SvLLIVAN, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on the Panama Canal of 
the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, observed sometime ago that 
“we [the United States] will never succeed 
in having really solid relationships with the 
people of Panama until they, too, are able 
generally to live on a decent standard.” 

The Panamanian workers like to think 
that in the United States there will be less 
and less reluctance to move forward to pro- 
vide them with equal opportunity and fair 
treatment on the Canal Zone. The peoples 
of Panama expect the Government in Wash- 
ing to fulfill the promise inherent in the 
Declaration of Independence as to equal op- 
portunity and treatment for all peoples. 
According to an American President this con- 
cept makes the American social experiment 
the most rewarding in world history. It is 
this concept, then, which should bring to 
Panama the material and spiritual rewards 
it has the right to expect from its associate 
in this successful canal enterprise. 

The Secretary of the Army should instruct 
the technicians of the Army Air Force Wage 
Board in the Pentagon to come up with a 
more equitable wage scale than that based 
on the cost of living concept in Panama 
City where recruiting is being done. This 
would insure abolishing the discrimina 
and unjust cutoff point of M-10 and NM-3, 
thereby establishing a basic rate of pay for 
non-US. workers on the Canal Zone that 
would echo Operation Fairplay through the 
Americas. 

And finally, such a plan would defeat those 
whose essential purpose is to create ill will 
and to frustrate all efforts of the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Panama 
to reach a mutual understanding. It will 
project new ways of building real friend- 
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ship among the peoples of these two Amer- 
ican States based on mutual respect and 
confidence. 

In this changing international context, 
answers that were found more than 50 years 
ago to the Panama Canal problem were 
bound to become obsolete and the problem 
itself was bound to reemerge in a new shape, 
In the reappraisal which President Ken- 
nedy'’s administration contemplates of 
United States-Latin American affairs, a long- 
range readjustment plan with Panama must 


be given top priority. 


This, my dear friends of the graduate law 
faculty and students of Yale, we should 
like to see done in the lofty and just tradi- 
tions of William Howard Taft, Elihu Root, 
and other Yale luminaries who have envis- 
aged United States-Panama relationship as 
a cornerstone of continental solidarity and 
international friendship. 


George Washington Memorial Parkway 
to Fort Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
and a letter written by Van Arsdale 
Turner, dealing with a problem of con- 
cern to the Interior Department in con- 
nection with a parkway to Fort Wash- 
ington. $ 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Wasuincton, D.C., May 9, 1961. 
To the Chairman and Members of the Sub- 
committee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee: 

I have taken the liberty of casting my 
statement on the question of the parkway 
to Fort Washington in the form of a public 
letter addressed to those intrepid hikers 
along the C. & O. Canal—the Douglases, 
Justice William O., of the Supreme Court, 
and Senator Paul H., of the U.S, Senate; as 
also to Secretary Stewart L. Udall, of the 
Department of the Interior, with a nod to 
some 178 members of their gallant crew. 

I crave your indulgence for this somewhat 
unusual form the statement has taken, and 
I request your permission to submit it for 
inclusion in the record of this hearing. 

A PUBLIC LETTER ADDRESSED TO THOSE IN- 
TREPID HIKERS, THE DOUGLASES; JUSTICE 
WILLIAM O., OF THE SUPREME COURT, AND 
SENATOR PAUL H., or THE U.S. SENATE; AS 
ALSO TO SECRETARY STEWART L. UDALL, OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, WITH A 
Non TO SOME 178 MEMBERS or THEIR GAL- 
LANT CREW 


Honorep Sms: It distressed me that Sat- 
urday proved so miserable for hiking and the 
local tavern so unsatisfactory for dining. 
Frankly, though, I restrained my sympathy 
because you gentlemen always hike along 
the narrow reaches of the river, and it gets 
a bit monotonous reading about it every 
year. Can it be that along with thousands 
of other Washingtonians you believe the 
Potomac ends at Hains Point, and that all 
below it is “Ausland”? Actually, the Poto- 
mac, for all practical purposes, starts at that 
point and immediately becomes a broad 
beautiful, majéstic worthwhile river; the 
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kind of river that doesn't need the help of 
a canal to afford pleasure but starts imme- 
diately affording it to hundreds of enthu- 
siastic boaters for every single one of you 
enthusiastic hikers, and to hundreds of thou- 
sands of tourists who, delighted with their 
trip to Mount Vernon, will return again and 
again, but who will never see or care a hoot 
about a place called Seneca, in the State of 
Maryland. This is the kind of river that 
has breadth and depth and strength. It 
doesn't trip over rocks or fall off ledges. It 
goes steadily on its way to join the sea, and 
it carries big ships, and also the mind, to 
all the ports and harbors of the world. 

I'd like to show this river to you. The 
sun usually shines down here and we'll be 
glad to feed you, or you can bring your 
lunch in a paper bag if you prefer. 

Of course you can hike along the banks 
of, this part too, if you choose, and its beau- 
ties and historic interest will reward you 
richly. You will see the great cannon, larg- 
est of the Civil War, lying unmounted at 
Fort Foote, and the moated bastions and 
portcullis at Fort Washington where~the 
schoolboy studying his medieval history can 
get a real idea of what a fortress or castle 
of the Middle Ages really looked like. This 
fort, planned and worked on for many years 
by Pierre L'Enfant, is unique in our entire 
country. You will see old Notley Hall where 
lived the man who owned the land whereon 
the Capitol and Supreme Court and Union 
Station now stand. He went broke in the 
tobacco trade as early as 1719, owing the 
firm of John Hyde in London the sum of 
2,325 pounds, 6 shillings, 4 pence, and in 
order to meet his obligation he held a lot- 
tery and disposed of 5,950 acres of land 
along the Potomac and Anacostia. You will 
see Harmony Hall, a stately, well-preserved 
colonial mansion with far the best view 
of any house in the Washington area which, 
through the graciousness of its owners could 
become a precious national asset provided 
it is linked to the river and the city by a 
protective parkway. 

Yqu will see wild beauty in many spots, 
but you will also see where the big trees 
stood, the ones that held the nests of bald- 
headed eagles until quite recently when the 
developers moved in. You won't see any 
eagles now, but there's still beauty; dog- 
wood and laurel and azaleas and sweet- 
smelling tulip poplars; and the hiking is 
still good along our river—as good as along 
the canal—but different. It’s more open 
and spacious so a man can breathe better. 

But if you wish to hike it you will have 
to hurry. Come quick quickly while it's still 
spring, for the beauties of this area are 
doomed. The despoilers are poised to move 
in. The saws are sharpened, the bulldozers 
are gassed up. All are only awaiting the 
word that the plan for a parkway has been 
given the conge. Down will go the trees; 
the green braes will give way to brown eroded 
slopes which shortly will be covered with 
high-rise apartments; row on row close along 
the river bank, like Riverside Drive without 
the drive. The Potomac will then be a 
drab and lopsided eyesore, parkway protected 
on one side, a brick wall on the other. 

Things will be different. The President, 
ashamed to show this ugliness to distin- 
guished guests, will berth the Honey Fitz at 
Annapolis; the Washington Suburban Sani- 
tary Commission can then proceed to build 
its disposal plant opposite Mount Vernon as 
planned, and in general the sewage problem 
can be easily and cheaply solved by dump- 
ing it all in the river, 

And why will these things happen? Be- 
cause & Man named Kirwan, for his own 
ends, has decreeꝗ it, and because you gentle- 
men and the many like you in powerful 
Places have never raised your voices in ring- 
ing demands that this wide, majestic, beauti- 
ful river, beloyed by Washington and Wilson 
and F.DR. and Truman and Kennedy and 
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millions of ordinary Americans such as Í, 
shall have the protection due it under Cap- 
per-Cramton and which now for 30 years has 
been denied it. 

The time is late. Even now the matter 18 
before the subcommittee. Speak out, please, 
and speak now. 

But if you do not choose to speak, and if 
you are satisfied just to hike along the 
parched little canal instead of beside a real 
he-man river, and if again you get caught in 
the rain and are turned away from the inn: 
well I'll wager you'll get little sympathy from 
those of us who like width and depth and 
plenty of water in our river when we hike 
along the bank, and who are insisting that 
the beauties of those beloved banks of our 
superb Potomac be preserved for the enjoy- 
ment of all the people of these United States; 
to whom by right of heritage this Washing- 
ton-Mount Vernon range of river, properly. 
and in perpetuity, belongs. 

Respectfully yours, 
VAN ARSDALE TURNER. 


United States Loses Again at the 
Conference Table 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
someday, when we have suffered enouah 
defeats, America will learn the bitter les- 
son that we cannot negotiate with the 
Communists. There is nothing in the 
Communist code which enables them to 
negotiate in good faith, or to honor 
commitments. The following account of 
the Geneva meeting on Laos, as repo 
in U.S. News & World Report, is another 
example of how we have been had: 

Geneva: ONE More SETBACK ron UNITED 

STATES > 

Geneva.—A diplomatic defeat for we 
United States now is shaping up here at 
the 14-nation conference on Laos in the 
wake of a political and military defeat in 
southeast Asia. 

That is the conclusion of Western diplo” 
mats here after 10 days of behind-the- 
scenes maneuvers, open meetings, multi 
daily news conferences and widespread 
array in the Western camp. As conference 
participants see it: 

Russia’s Foreign Minister, Andrei Gros 
myko, has laid down the Kremlin's 1 
tor a settlement. And the United States 
finding itself under concerted pressure f! 
all sides—from Asian neutrals and its o 
European allies—to yield on point atter 
point. 

“We are isolated,” said one top America® 
diplomat. “An attitude of appenseme g 
dominates our British and French allies. ~. 
has taken me from 1938 to 1961 to really un 
derstand the spirit of Munich were Ad 
Hitler was appeased.” 

Behind this bitter remark lies an Amer 
ican policy that falled and now is peng 
liquidated. In Laos, the United States $ 
to build an anti-Communist bulwark in z 
tiny, neutral kingdom on Red China's 
in the strategic heart of southeast Asia. 

BUILDING ON QUICKSAND 

This policy, it now turns out, was built 
quicksand. It has been opposed from 
start in 1957-58 by the British, the Frenc. 
and by neutralists in Laos and in the res 


on 
its 
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of Asia. Chief instrument of this policy 
Was to have been the Royal Laotian Army of 
25.000, built at a cost of a quarter billion 
dollars to the United States. That army, 
however, has shown little stomach for re- 
sisting a Communist guerrilla offensive, sup- 
Ported since last December by a Soviet 
airlift. 

The United States now is offering to with- 
draw from Laos in return for withdrawal 
there by Russia and Communist North Viet- 


Neutralization of Laos between East and 
West is sought to keep the kingdom out of 
unist hands. But hopes of avoiding 
a Communist takeover are beginning to look 
slimmer and slimmer. 
The developing civil war in Laos found 
the United States unwilling to commit 
ican troops to a jungle conflict that 
Could turn into another Korea. As a result, 
American diplomats in Geneva are finding 
that they have little bargaining power at the 
Conference table. They have lost the ulti- 
Mate bargaining weapon—the ability to walk 
away and resume a war. 
Russia's Gromyko, on the other hand, was 
atening to walk out en the conference 
fore it began and before he had been in 
Geneva 72 hours. He has been getting things 
Pretty much his own way ever since. 


UNITED STATES: BACK TO WALL 


What the United States is up against here 
fan be seen from the fact that it can count 
thet support only from two nations at 

Conference table—South Vietnam and 
Britain, France, and Canada, as 

cg as neutral India, Burma, and Cambodia, 
of used to go along with essential elements 

U.S. strategy. With four Communist dele- 
gations to combat—Russia, Poland, Red 
fee and North Vietnam—US. diplomats 

l that their backs are against the wall. 

j or Plomats admit freely that there is no 
t Western strategy for the conference. 
tune of U.S. talks with the British and 

after h have failed to produce one. On issue 

issue, the United States finds its own 
critical of its proposals. 

the surface, the United States seems 

the main negotiator with the Rus- 

But, in reality, megotiations already 
of th to take place over the heads 
un e American representatives. The Brit- 
and French, as well as the Indians, have 
Started to work out their own com 


Pare! British-Russian compromise already 
Stven Gromyko his way in seating the 
of the mmunists and neutralists as equals 
tere Royal Lao Government at the con- 
wits table. : 
ure makeup of the coalition govern- 
mae in Laos, it is admitted here, will be 
lend by this decision on whom to 
The Royal Lao Government so far 
a p. fused to attend the conference as 
to a t. But the United States was forced 
3 or be blamed for breaking up the 
erence before it began. 
a FROM CANADA: A SURPRISE 
anada is many delegates by 
. & neutral attitude both in Geneva 
trol on the three-power International Con- 
Gene omission in Laos and Vietnam, In 
even a Canadian delegates have refused 
to visit the U.S. headquarters. 
contro} and Vietnam, Canada sits on the 
commission with neutral India and 
nnn unist Poland. But Canadian repre- 
moe 2 to consider themselves 
a ‘or the Western viewpoint. As 
in U.S. efforts to get an effective cease- 
are being weakened. 
frocmmission members recently were barred 
in C., Hanoi Airport, the chief staging base 
Communist North Vietnam for the Soviet 
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airlift into Laos. But the Canadians re- 
fused to protest publicly. Nor would they 
issue a statement criticizing Soviet inter- 
vention. 

“How do we know that the Soviet planes 
flying overhead are carrying arms to Laos?” 
asked one Canadian delegate here. 

Commented a U.S. diplomat angrily: In- 
stead of one westerner, one Communist, and 
one neutral, we are confronted with a con- 
trol commission of two neutrals and a Com- 
munist.” 

The Geneva conference, in fact, began so 
badly from the U.S. viewpoint that top 
American officials issued warnings that the 
United States might refuse to sign whatever 
agreements were reached by the other dele- 
gations. This could be little more than a 
moral protest, but it would also leave the 
United States more freedom of action else- 
where in southeast Asia. A sharp turn to 
neutralism in Thailand is feared if the 
United States does participate in a deal that 
delivers all Laos to the Communists. 


BACKGROUND OF TALKS 


The situation in Geneva refiects the bal- 
ance of power inside Laos itself. 

A coup d'etat. in Vientiane, capital of 

Laos, by a single paratroop battalion of the 
royal army last year split the non-Commu- 
nist elements of the country into neutral- 
ist and U.S.-supported groups. Driven out 
of Vientiane by a royal army offensive, the 
neutralists joined forces with the Commu- 
nists. 
Political confusion opened the way for a 
Communist military offensive. The Com- 
munist-led battalions of the Pathet Lao now 
control about half of the country, Bul- 
warked by 3,000 North Vietnamese tech- 
nicians and Communist political commissars 
as well as by Communist arms, the Pathet 
Lao forces now dominate the heights above 
the six major cities of the kingdom along the 
Mekong River valley border with Thailand. 

If a cease-fire should break down, it is 
doubted that the Royal Lao Army could 
hold the rest of the country more than a 
few days or weeks without substantial help 
from U.S. forces. 

Out of this situation stems the basic dis- 
put over Western strategy which divides the 
United States from its allies. 

WHAT UNITED STATES HOPED 

The United States came to Geneva in the 
hope that a cease-fire could be frozen long 
enough to make the partition of Laos, thus 
accomplished in fact, an alternative in the 
event that the conference could not agree on 
a united but truly neutral Laos. The longer 
the cease-fire continued, U.S. officials argued, 
the more difficult it would be for Russia to 
defy neutral opinion by urging the Com- 
munists to take all of Laos. 

At the outset of the conference, however, 
the French and the British rejected the 
idea of partition of Laos even as a bargaining 
instrument to get a united but neutral Laos. 
They believe that such a partition could be 
made to stick only the intervention of 
U.S. troops with the risk of intervention by 
Red Chinese forces and a Korean-type—if not 
a nuclear—war. 

U.S. Allies in Europe thus are pressing for 
a neutral Government for all of Laos and 
are even urging the United States to accept 
as the head of such a Government a man 
who has Soviet support too—the neutralist 
ex-Premier, Prince Souvanna Phouma, now 
cooperating with the Communists. 

It was Souvanna Phouma who was ousted 
from office last year by the U.S.-supported 
Royal Laotian Army. US. officials believe 
him to be bitterly anti-American and ar- 
dently pro-Communist. 

Large-scale U.S. aid to bulwark a neutral 
Laos, if Souvanna Phouma headed the Gov- 
ernment, would be difficult since the ex- 
Premier has already made a deal for aid from 
Russia and Red China. 
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In spite of all these considerations, how- 
ever, the United States is being forced to 
withdraw its objections to a Souvanna 
Phouma government, Pressure on the 
United States is coming not just from Com- 
munists, but from U.S. Allies. 

The fact is that Britain and France have 
virtually written off Laos as not worth the 
risk of war required to keep it out of Com- 
munists hands. And there is growing pes- 
simism here in Geneva about the fate of all 
of southeast Asia, a growing bitterness 
among U.S. officials who feel that, in a pinch, 
the United States can no longer count on its 
major Allies. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Rxconn at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
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give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
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Authorizing Appropriations to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration 


SPEECH . 
or 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6874) to author- 
ize appropriations to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration for sal- 
aries and expenses, research, and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and for other 
Purposes. 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, as 
I urge my colleagues to enact this au- 
thorization, I want to stress that I am 
not satisfied that the program goes far 
enough. 

As I have said many times in commit- 

I am not satisfied that the program 
Projected by this legislation will actually 
keep us in the space race. 

True, this bill has gone beyond the 
President’s original requests and stepped 
Up the program in several areas. Yet, if 
the American people are truly serious in 
their hope and desire to overtake the 
Russians and recapture the lead in space 
exploration, or if they simply expect the 
American effort to fall no further behind 
the Soviet program, our program should 
80 still further than this legislation 
takes it. 

It is generally understood that the 

ident will present new requests on 
the space program to the Congress to- 
Morrow, and these requests have been 
Scaled upward by more than $500 million. 
Soon after this Congress convened, I 
e firmly convinced that the current 
Program and the program as projected in 
the original NASA requests for fiscal 1962 
Offered no hope of overtaking the Rus- 
and very probably would let this 
Country slip even further behind in the 
Space race, 

I saw then, too, that the current pro- 
Sram almost totally neglected the one 
best hope of making early gains in the 


Space race. That hope was research and’ 


development of solid-fuel boosters, for 
which NASA requested only $3.1 million. 

I wrote the President to plead for an 
expanded space effort that gave greater 
emphasis to solid-fuel propulsion, which 
had been successfully demonstrated in 

Minuteman tests and in other solid- 
al military missiles. That letter fol- 
ws: 

Dran Mn. PresmenT: The American people 
are being misled by official talk about the 
Pace race. They have the feeling this 
Country is in a race with the Russians to 
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reach the moon. The race is a fiction—be- 
cause we are not in it. 

Given all the facts, our people would, I 
believe, strongly desire that we match or 
out-distance the Russians in space. The 
prospect that the Russians will dominate 
space and control the moon represents the 
greatest potential threat to sovereignty 
which this country has ever faced. 

Our people, however, are not looking at 
all of the facts. We have fired dozens of 
space probes with the obvious hope that 
our numerical showing would partially off- 
set the impact on global opinion of the 
spectacular Russian achievements. But it 
has also given our people a sense of false 
security, the feeling that this country is 
keeping pace. We are not now keeping pace. 

I strongly and respectfully urge that you 
ask the Budget Director to compile immedi- 
ately budget estimates on space exploration 
which will actually put this country in the 
race and keep it there. 

You have already made some impressive 
strides in streamlining the Federal program. 
The costs of a realistic, accelerated space 
program could very well be covered by econ- 
omies in the total defense picture. The 43- 
plus billion dollars we are spending annually 
for current security will not ensure long- 
range security, unless our basic space effort 
thwarts the threat of space dominance by 
the Communist foe. 

Armed with realistic budget estimates, you 
would be wise, I feel, to take the case to the 
people. This could be the most historic 
move of your administration. 

Sincerely, 
Davin. S. Kine, 
Member of Congress. 


I was grateful to be granted a personal 
conference on my request by the NASA 
Administrator, James E. Webb. The 
President manifested his own interest 
and concern through participation in the 
aforesaid conference by Director of the 
Budget David Elliot Bell and the Presi- 
dent’s scientific adviser, Dr. Jerome 
Weisner. 

I also stressed the need for the in- 
creased effort in solid fuels in personal 
conferences with Secretary of the Air 
Force Eugene M. Zuckert, Secretary of 
Navy John B Connally, and the Director 
of NASA’s launch vehicle program, Maj. 
Gen. Don R. Ostrander. 

To stress my concern to the Congress, 
I introduced a bill to increase the au- 
thorization for research and develop- 
ment of solid-fuel boosters to $30 million. 

As the committee was marking up the 
authorization bill, I formally offered an 
amendment to increase the item for solid 
fuels to $50 million. In the action that 
followed, the committee agreed to in- 
crease the item by $15 million. 

Although a step in the right direction, 
the $15 million increase is not an ade- 
quate figure. I remain convinced that 
my $50 million request is realistic. 

Iam confident that my position will be 
more than vindicated by the President's 
message tomorrow. I believe he will 
stress an accelerated effort on solid fuels, 
and I look forward to his message with 
great anticipation. 


The Castro Blackmail Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 26, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
May 23, 1961, issue of the Augusta Chron- 
icle, Augusta, Ga., contains an excellent 
editorial which expresses exactly my 
feelings and those of many persons who 
have written me, about the Castro black- 
mail proposal. I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TIMES HAVE CHANGED 

On May 18, 1904, Ion Perdicaris, presum- 
ably a naturalized American citizen, was 
kidnaped and held for ransom by a Moroc- 
can tribal chief named Raisull. 

All efforts to gain his release having falled, 
President Theodore Roosevelt sent a squad- 
ron of U.S. naval warships to Tangier, and on 
June 22, 1904, cabled the following message 
to the U.S. consul there for relay to Moroc- 
can officials: 

“Perdicaris alive or Raisull dead.“ 

In due time Perdicaris had been returned 
safe and sound. 

But time has changed, and today Ameri- 
can citizens, not even naturalized, but na- 
tive-born citizens, are held in Communist 
prisons around the world, languishing there 
because this Government no longer has the 
will, nor does it command the respect, nec- 
essary to effect their release. 

Now, however, we are offered a way to 
bring about the freedom of captives without 
subjecting ourselves to the possibility of 
physical exertion, inconvenience, or hurt. 
So, even though there are no American citi- 
zens involved—or, at least, we do not think 
there are—we are moving heaven and earth 
to collect funds with which to pay off some 
$15 to $20 million in blackmail which Fidel 
Castro is demanding. It is not for the lives 
of Americans, but for Castro's own subjects. 

Certainly it is impossible to measure the 
value of a humian life in dollars and cents. 
Not for a moment would we even suggest that 
each “invader” Castro is willing to release is 
not “worth” far more than the cost of a 
tractor or bulldozer, which he demands in 
exchange. 

But when folks like Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Walter Reuther, Milton Eisenhower, and 
William Pawley and others permit their love 
of humanity to becloud their judgment—as 
they so frequently do and as they have 
in this instance—they are encouraging black- 
mail on an international scale. They are 
taking the exact opposite position from that 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation or 
any other competent law enforcement body, 
which advises individuals never to meet de- 
mands of extortionists. 

Insofar as Castro's demand for 500 tractors 
or bulldozers is concerned, we have a case, 
wherein, on the one hand, the U.S. Govern- 
ment has placed an embargo on shipments 
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to Cuba so as to cripple Castro’s economy, on 
the other, citizens of the United States are 
now busy trying to frustrate that embargo 
by supplying machinery the bearded leader 
so badly needs. 

A few years ago it would have been con- 
sidered completely incredible that tiny Cuba 
could ever be in a position to thumb its nose 
at the powerful United States of America. 

But then, a relatively few years ago the 
United States would not have permitted its 
citizens to meet the blackmail demands of a 
foreign government, much less encourage it 
by permitting an embargo, once ordered, to 
be lifted by the State Department so that 
the ransom, if collected, might be paid. 

Instead, we like to think that a relatively 
few years ago Washington might have sent a 
message to this effect: 

“Invaders alive or Castro dead.” 

True, the invaders are not American citi- 
zens. Nonetheless, we encouraged them to 
seek the overthrow of Castro, so there should 
be a principle involved. 

But today is not a relatively few years 
ago and principle, like national character, 
seems to have gone with the wind. 


Remarks by Secretary of the Navy John 
B. Connally at Dedication of Long 
Beach Naval Landing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
fine tradition of its helpfulness to and 
regard for the personnel of the U.S. 
Navy, the city of Long Beach, Calif., has 
invested over $1 million to build what 
undoubtedly is the finest naval landing 
anywhere in the world. Not only does 
it incorporate merely small boat docks, 
but as well many facilities of service to 
naval personnel and their families: Wait- 
ing rooms, shops, restaurants, locker fa- 
cilities, and the like. 

On May 18 the landing was dedicated 
and the city was honored by the pres- 
ence of the Secretary of the Navy who 
made the followihg pertinent remarks 
as speaker of the day: ; 
SPEECH BY THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy ON 

OCCASION OF THE DEDICATION OF THE Navy 

LANDING, LONG BEACH, CALIF., May 18, 1961 

Mayor Wade, honored guests, ladies, and 
gentlemen, it is indeed a pleasure to have 
the opportunity to come to Long Beach to 
participate in the dedication of this mag- 
nificent new Navy landing. I greatly appre- 
ciate the invitation extended to me by Mayor 
Wade to visit your beautiful city with its 
wonderful climate and friendly people. Your 
people and naval personnel have shared an 
extremely cordial and valuable association 
over the years. This friendship has its roots 
in the early days of California history when 
brave men sailed ships around the Horn on 
the hazardous journey to the Pacific coast. 

Long Beach and its surrounding areas have 
been home for many years to the officers 
and men of the fleet and their families. Al- 
most inevitably, Long Beach becomes a part 
of most sailors. It holds pleasant memories 
for all who have had the privilege of making 
this friendly city a port of call. 

Prior to World War II, the Pacific Fleet 
had a major anchorage here and needed 
adjacent shore space for fleet support activi- 
ties. In order to establish the local naval 
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base, it was necessary to acquire from the 
city a certain area of land which was to be 
part of the base. The city of Long Beach 
generously offered approximately 103 acres 
to the Navy t for a sum of $1. 
Since the day the Navy gratefully accepted 
this parcel of land, it has been improved and 
extended. 

The growth of the Navy in Long Beach 
has been tremendous as is indicated by the 
number of ships home-ported here. In 1950 
there were only 23 Navy ships based in Long 
Beach. Today we have well over 100. 

To properly accommodate the increase in 
Long Beach home-ported ships, additional 
pier space was needed for large ships. The 
city of Long Beach came through again and 
provided berthing space at pier E at a very 
reasonable rate. Additionally, the Long 
Beach Harbor Department, undertook the 
development of the west side of pier E to 
provide three berths for lease to the Navy. 
It is anticipated that these berths will be 
available in July of this year. These efforts 
on the part of Long Beach are greatly appre- 
ciated by the Navy. 

In addition to berthing and other facilities 
needed for our increased number of ships of 
the fleet, an improved small boat landing 
area and a more conveniently located YMCA 
were needed to better accommodate person- 
nel from these ships, The city fathers and 
Long Beach’s Navy-minded citizens were 
again equal to the challenge and constructed 
this fine new Navy landing, the dedication of 
which we are celebrating today, and the 
adjacent new armed services YMCA. The 
good people of Long Beach voted overwhelm- 
ingly in support of this project which in- 
sured its becoming a reality. 

It is gratifying to know that the people 
of Long Beach recognize the job the Navy 
is doing in the defense of our country and 
have shown their appreciation in such a 
generous manner, I know that you who are 
close friends and a part of the Navy family 
share with me the certain belief that our 
Navy today is strong and competent. It is 
sound and true and sails the seas with con- 
fidence and pride, It has absorbed enormous 
changes and will continue to adapt itself 
to the times. Today as in the past and for 
many years to come—the naval life will not 
be an easy one. It will not be a life of 
security or convenience. Naval personnel 
lead a life of constant adjustment, constant 
challenge and constant stimulus in new 
tasks, new responsibilities and new oppor- 
tunities. Our military personnel—and each 
of us—must be ever vigilant and ready to 
defend the principles of human freedom. 
We never know where trouble will raise its 
ugly head. Therefore, it is essential that we 
have the forces capable to move at a mo- 
ment's notice to meet trouble and counter 
aggression wherever they may arise. 

The armed services of the United States 
stand today strong and ready against any 
aggressor. The external pressures being ex- 
erted on free men everywhere, to limit or 
encroach upon their freedom, is the concern 
of all of us, Every citizen in the United 
States is involved in the struggle for free- 
dom—and we are not alone. For freedom 
concerns all our friends and allies with whom 
we have treaty agreements, as well as the 
uncommitted peoples of the world who 
cherish freedom. 

The deployed fleets of the Navy, together 
with their embarked ready marine landing 
forces, are one of the Nation’s most evident, 
effective, and immediate means of dealing 
with threats against freedom-loving people 
throughout the world. The primary purpose 
of naval forces is to be ready to fight. How- 
ever, they are also effective and useful in 
furthering American interests abroad in 
positive and peaceful ways. The mere pros- 
ence of powerful naval forces in an area is 
often enough to maintain tranquility. In 
their day-to-day operations, our deployed 
fieets are constantly on the move, calling at 
various ports throughout thelr area of re- 
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sponsibility—visiting the ports of many dif- 
ferent countries and helping to create better 
understanding between Americans and the 
people of other nations. 

Naval power is silent power, restrained and 
controlled. It is friendly but strong, pleas- 
ant but firm. It is a reminder to our friends 
that we are near at hand, and ready to help 
them. It is a warning to would-be aggres- 
sors, quiet but effective. In order to handle 
its commitments throughout the world, the 
Navy keeps much of its fleet deployed. Often 
our men come home for only a few months 
before they deploy again. Understanding 
this, you good people of Long Beach have 
done an outstanding job in providing for 
the needs of the sailor when he is here at 
home. It is much easier for a man to under- 
go the hardship of separation from his loved 
ones when he realizes that his sacrifices are 
appreciated. 

The Navy greatly appreciates its civilian 
support and tries to reciprocate whenever 
possible. Many of you here remember the 
Navy's assistance during the 1933 earthquake. 
Navy men from Long Beach have provided 
assistance in fighting forest fires. The local 
naval base has a trained emergency force to 
assist the local populace in time of disaster. 
During the tidal swells last May, 10 auxiliary 
craft from the local naval base and 6 mine- 
sweepers from the Pacific Fleet Mine Force 
assisted in rounding up drifting boats and 
wreckage. One of the most colorful pages 
in the history of the U.S. Navy is its record 
of immediate and effective aid to people in 
distress. 

In recognition of what Long Beach has 
meant to the Navy, the world’s first atomic 
powered guided missile cruiser has been 
named after this great city. The U.S.S. Long 
Beach will command attention wherever she 
goes. She will be news to the reading public 
throughout the world, The city of Long 
Beach will be well represented by one of the 
most versatile and powerful ships of all time. 
Long Beach, the international city, will be 
internationally represented by the formida- 
ble ship which bears her name. 

Long Beach has allowed the Navy to use 
this landing and all the wonderful facilities 
you see here today for the leased rate of 81 
per year. The landing itself, protected by a 
still water basin, provides an all-weather 
haven for ships’ boats bringing in sailors 
from the fleet. This is indeed a modern 
landing for a modern navy. I don't believe 
you will find a more pleasant or beautiful 
sight greeting Navy men when they first 
come ashore anywhere in the world. 

The friendliness of Long Beach extends out 
to the fleet through the arms that shelter 
the landing and beckon the sailor home. 

In closing may I again express my ap- 
preciation for having the opportunity to 
come to Long Beach to participate in this 
memorable occasion. I would like to invite 
all of you to visit your Navy this weekend 
during Armed Forces Day open house. The 
local naval base and many ships are open 
for your personal inspection. The Navy 
wants you to see how it operates for your- 
self. Naval personnel are just as anxious to 
meet you and tell you about your Navy 35 
you are to learn more about it. 


Causes of Crime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 26, 1961 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 


ask consent that Drew Pearson’s co 
of today, which took the form of a let- 
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ter to his grandsons, relating a meeting 
which he had with President Kennedy 
to invite him to the Big Brothers dinner 
on June 7 in honor of a pioneer of Big 
Brothers, Ed Foley, be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. Also attending 
this meeting with the President was one 
of Minnesota’s illustrious sons, district 
judge and former Governor of Min- 
hesota, Luther Youngdahl. Judge 
Youngdahl’s humanitarian spirit is il- 
lustrated in this touching letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Washintgon Post, May 26, 1961 
YOUNGDAHL TELLS CAUSES OF CRIME 
(By Drew Pearson) 


(Drew Pearson's column today takes the 

form of a letter on juvenile delinquency to 

three eldest grandsons, Drew, George Jr., 
and Joseph Patterson Arnold.) 

Dear Bors: Yesterday I wrote you about 
falling on President Kennedy. I forgot to 
tell you that as we started into his office, I 
got lost and strayed into his secretaries’ office 

Mistake. He was standing at his desk 
When we finally entered, and after shaking 

ids we sat on two sofas on each side of 
the fireplace, while he sat in his rocking 
chair in between. 

I opened the conversation by saying: “Mr. 
President, I've just finished writing a story 

bout you—that you prefer peanut butter 
udwiches at your desk to official dinners. 

Despite that.“ I said, “we want to invite 
you to a dinner.” 

8 e President smiled and said that it was 
e that when presidents and prime min- 
for came to see him he gave a dinner 
h them, then they in turn gave a dinner for 
and it meant quite an array of dinners. 

I explained that our Big Brothers dinner 
Was in honor of Ed Foley, a pioneer of Big 
Brothers, who had done such a good job as 
— ot Inauguration Week, and was 
‘on for the purpose of emphasizing the pre- 
tri ting of juvenile delinquency in the Dis- 

let of 5 

udges have been holding our feet 
othe fire urging us to do something about 
T eule delinquency before it gets started,” 
ved fined. “We haven't done enough, but 
this. been trying. Judge Youngdahl told us 
morning how he had been up until mid- 
t reading seven presentencing reports 
he lea criminals he has to sentence when 
w. Ves here this morning. I think it 
about ite interesting for him to tell you 
ie A SAD JUDGE 
ge Luther Youngdah! was a fine Gov- 
toa 40% Minnesota who came to Washing- 
the be an equally fine judge. He told 
— aa dent how sad it was as a judge to 
who send men to jail, especially men 
never had a chance when they were boys. 
explains. he sends a man to jall, the judge 
entire id. he gets a report on the man's 
Whethe ute—whether he went to school, 
he has T he had a mother or father, whether 
inte eon in jail before. He takes all this 
* usideration before he decides how long 
term he should give this man. 
ars your heart out,” Judge Youngdahl 
© President, to read these presentenc- 
bad ports and see these fellows who never 
lean ee. And there's almost nothing 
done p O about it as a judge. It has to be 

8 y others before it gets to me. 
au about ren cases I read last night were 
enta, ii) the same —broken homes, no par- 
in life Fitumaey, no education, no chance 
Ute, hala they had been helped early in 
in jan or these men would have landed 
They} tated they're repeaters and hopeless. 
lives. in and out of jail the rest of their 
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“It makes you sick when you come up 
against this hopelessness,” Judge Youngdahl 
told the President. 

“It makes my blood boil when they accuse 
the Negro population of running up the 
crime rate,” the judge continued. “Of 
course, it’s true that 53 percent of the Dis- 
trict’s population is Negro and a much larger 
percentage of the criminals are Negroes. 
But when they haven't been to school, have 
no mother or father, what can you expect? 
We have the highest rate of illegitimacy in 
Washington of any city in the United States.” 

MR. KENNEDY LISTENS 

Judge Youngdahl spoke so eloquently that 
it didn’t leave much for Judge David Bazelon 
of the U.S, Court of Appeals to say, though 
he is an expert on the causes of crime. He 
is also a director of Big Brothers, as are 
former Commissioner F. Joseph Donohue and 
Arthur Clarendon Smith and your grand- 
father, all of whom called on the President. 

President Kennedy then asked some ques- 
tions. As I wrote you yesterday, he listens 
carefully and asks very pointed, intelligent 
questions. We explained that Big Brothers 
is a national organization which helps boys 
by having one man serve as big brother and 
adviser to a boy who has no father or who 
needs guidance. 

Our chief problem, we had to confess, is 
in getting men willing to devote their time 
to serving as Big Brothers. We have a wait- 
ing list of little brothers wanting companion- 
ship and guidance, but people are so busy 
here in the Nation's Capital—or think they 
are—that we are short of Big Brothers. 

President Kennedy was very sympathetic. 
He knows a lot about this problem of help- 
ing boys keep out of trouble, and his brother, 
who is Attorney General, is trying to do 
something about it. Getting more Big 
Brothers to help boys might be one of the 
things which people could do for their coun- 
try instead of asking their country what it 
can do for them. 

So, as I wrote you yesterday, the Presi- 
dent accepted the invitation to the Edward 
H. Foley Dinner, and fixed the day at June 7. 

Lots of love, 
Your GRANDFATHER. 


Out of Whose Pocket? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
postscript to our recent consideration of 
the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1961, 
I include the following editorial from 
Better Roads, of May, 1961: 

Our or WHOSE POCKET? 

Whatever Congress finally comes up with 
as a financing plan for the interstate and 
other Federal-aid highway programs, it is 
abundantly clear that the men who enact 
our laws are loath to come to grips with the 
problem in an attempt to solve it once and 
for all. They are even reluctant to set forth- 
right precedents for future Congresses to 
follow. * 

The finance measure that seems most likely 
to pass at this writing raises some fees that 
are the least likely to arouse the lobbying 
groups. To help overcome the deficit that 
these raises will leave, the measure provides 
the full 10-percent excise tax on trucks and 
buses for the highway trust fund, which 
now gets only half of it. The 1-cent gasoline 
tax, scheduled to expire June 30, will be con- 
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tinued. The anguished cries about its con- 
tinuation will probably fall on deaf ears. 
People have become accustomed to that ex- 
tra penny. 

Congress is taking the easy way out by 
tapping the general fund for approximately 
$150 million a year by way of the excise tax. 
The money won't come from highway users 
specifically. It will be taken from all tax- 
payers. Schools and welfare programs may 
suffer, but maybe the Government can tax 
something else a bit more to make up the 
deficit. Perhaps the liquor tax could be 
raised (and can't you hear the howls on 
that one?). Or income-tax rates could be 
raised a little—just a little. Or a Federal 
sales tax could be established. Or Congress 
could slap af tax on diapers. 

One thing is sure. Something will have to 
be done. If the U.S. Treasury tosses $150 
million into the highway trust fund, it is 
going to have to get that additional money 
from somewhere. Wherever it comes from, 
its source will be pocket of the taxpayer, 
and he is in most instances a highway user. 
So what will hurt him most? The gasoline 
tax or a tax on some other commodity? 

The problem is not that simple, of course. 
Raising taxes is difficult for any Congress. 
It is well-nigh impossible to find a way to 
gain additional revenue without seriously af- 
fecting any one section of an industry. But 
it would seem to make sense that the in- 
dustry that does business on the public 
highways—whose trucks need the heavier 
bases and surfaces that are being designed 
and built—should pay its fair share of the 
cost of building them. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives that devised this 
inadequate financing plan has listened at- 
tentively to the plaintive cry of the truck- 
ers: “We'll go broke if we have to pay any 
more taxes.” And they have not missed the 
complaints from the teamsters’ union about 
the monopolistic power of the railroads. 

It seems incredible that perceptive men 
would take these anguished cries seriously. 
Truckers need highways in order to make 
money. The better the highways, the faster 
the haul time, the more hauls that can be 
made. Minutes and hours saved can mean 
money in the bank for a trucking company. 
And to save minutes and hours and wear 
and tear, they must have good highways. 

There are times these days when we feel 
a little sorry for Congressmen. Lobbies pre- 
sent their cases in such stark terms of black 
and white that the unhappy lawmaker can 
scarce arrive at any unbiased understanding 
of the problem. He can’t even get a clear 
answer from the people who elected him. 
For the farmers, gasoline dealers, automo- 
bile dealers, manufacturers, bankers, and so 
on all belong to organizations that will, at 
the drop of a hint, get their members to 
send telegrams and letters by the thousands 
to their representatives in Congress. 

It sometimes seems that rampant and un- 
enlightened self-interest has developed into 
a cult in the United States. Too many peo- 
ple too often blandly and smugly mouth yes- 
terday’s old cliches as answers for the prob- 
lems of this vastly different and difficult age. 

Nowhere is this self-interest so apparent 
as In testimony before congressional com- 
mittees. And so, instead of trying to fi- 
nance the highway program directly and ade- 
quately, Congress will, no doubt, timidly tap 
the general fund. 

The doubletalk has been incredible. 
Here's Just one example: The Empire Trust 
Letter, published by the Empire Trust Co., 
of New York, N.Y., pontificates: 

“There are strong indications the 50 per- 
cent tax on gasoline has reached a point of 
diminishing returns. With this in mind 
America should seriously consider the po- 
tential consequences before nullifying the 
provisions of the 1959 Highway Act which 
allow the temporary fourth cent of the Fed- 
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eral gasoline tax to expire as scheduled on 
June 30. 

“And, in light of the acknowledged bene- 
fits that accrue to the military and the 
economy generally from better roads, careful 
consideration should be given to providing 
an equitable level of general funds support 
for the highway program in the important 
years ahead.” 

Whatever the man said, he certainly used 
a lot of words. Just one question: Who sup- 
ports the general fund? 


Bewildering Assortment of Spending 
Schemes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 26, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
‘unanimous consent to have printed in 
‘the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled The Grab Bag,” published in 
the Chicago Daily Tribune of today, May 
26, 1961. The editorial relates to the 
state of the Union message delivered by 
President Kennedy yesterday. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tre Gras Bac 

President Kennedy represented his long 
speech to Congress yesterday as another 
installment of a continulng report on the 
state of the Union. More accurately, the 
address was a reflection of the state of 
Mr. Kennedy's mind, and, on the evidence 
of the speech, that is a mind as cluttered 
as an attic crammed full of oddments and 
remainders, 


From amidst this junk Mr. Kennedy 


snatched up a bewildering assortment of 
spending schemes to stuff a legislative grab 
bag. These ranged from more foreign aid 
to putting a man on the moon; from more 
Voice of America propaganda to more nu- 
clear fallout shelters; from reorganizing 
the Central Intelligence Agency to reorganiz- 
ing the structure of Army divisions; from 
putting mobility into the Army Reserve to re- 
training workers who have lost their jobs 
through automation. 
THE FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS 


The price tag estimated for the lot is 81% 
billion at once and billions more in the years 
to come. Costs of space projects, by Mr. 
Kennedy's account, would increase between 
$7 and $9 billion in the next 5 years, if 
Congress adopts his proposals, and this is but 
one item. Mr. Kennedy conceded that there 
was already a deficit in the budget for the 
coming fiscal year, and that that deficit 
was now increased by his proposals to an 
extent where the question was whether it 
could be held within manageable proportions. 

So, though the extravagance of mind re- 
flected in the program was matched by the 
extravagance of its fiscal implications, yet 
this did not deter Mr. Kennedy from talk- 
ing about fiscal integrity, prudent fiscal 
standards, and the necessity of maintaining 
confidence in the dollar. Nor did it deter 
him from cautioning Congress, after the new 
Strains he himself sought to impose upon 
the fiscal structure, to refrain from adding 
funds to existing programs. 

Mr, Kennedy said he was not requesting 
additional taxes, but he did call for closing 
tax loopholes he had already cited. Among 
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these would be withdrawing the credit on 
stock dividends now allowed and subjecting 
such dividends to withholding. Mr. Kennedy 
was able to reconcile these methods of dis- 
couraging investment with a call for in- 
creases in investment to stimualte the eco- 
nomic growth which he fancied would pro- 
duce additional revenue to finance his ex- 
travagance without new tax increases—at 
least, for the moment. 

While arguing that his spending package 
would give priority to our most urgent na- 
tional needs, his message disclosed an utter 
lack of interest in priorities. All the new 
spending would be pyramided on top of the 
existing crazy structure of farm subsidies, 
wasted foreign aid, welfare state devices, 
and the rest, which already account for 
spending next year of $85 billion or more. 
Nothing was to be cut or eliminated; the 
new ideas, with their attendant costs, would 
be superimposed on the old. 

With this philosophy, we may soon find 
the Nation is receivership. 

THE SUPPOSED OBJECTIVES 


Mr. Kennedy represented almost every- 
thing he proposed to undertake as a neces- 
sary part of the process of defending free- 
dom from the voracity of communism. 
Thus we must pump more aid into the back- 
ward nations, and we should do so re- 
gardless of which political or economic route 
they choose to freedom. If that means 
anything, it means they are free to choose 
socialism or communism at the expense of 
the American taxpayer, and Castro is just 
as eligible for handouts as Tito or Gomulka 
or Mr. Toure of Guinea. 

Thus, also, we must place a man on the 
moon and bring him back before the decade 
is out, for this will impress those people who 
are on the sidelines and who have not been 
brought to love us by $90 billion in foreign 
aid to date. 

Thus, again, we must reequip the Army 
for conventional war, warm the cockles of 
the Pentagon's heart by readying 10 divi- 
sions of the Reserve so that they can leap 
into action within 8 weeks, and jump the 
Marine Corps to 190,000 men. 

But, because all of these measures may 
fail, we must build a great system of civil 
defense shelters to put the population un- 
derground, so that the Kennedy provisions 
take us from the extreme of an American 
shot to the moon to the opposite range 
where everybody is burrowing in the bowels 
of the earth. 

THE SALES PITCH 


Mr. Kennedy sought to sell all this and 
much more to the citizens by laving them 
with flattery. The people, said he, are our 
greatest asset. Well, we should say, at the 
very least, that they are indispensable to 
Mr. Kennedy’s hopes and purposes, for, with- 
out them, he wouldn’t have a tax dime to 
turn around on. 

So he credited them with a hearty re- 
sponse to his sacrificial appeal to meet the 
tax levels and close the tax loopholes I have 
requested, to refrain from piling up agri- 
cultural surpluses [what's that again?], to 
plump for Federal aid to education, to pay 
higher social security taxes, and to exer- 
cise self-restraint Instead of pushing up 
wages or prices. Perhaps the people are 
so virtuous, but we have not heard of a 
single pressure group going out of business, 
and, while some lobbies have been clamor- 
ing for some of the bigger government Mr. 
Kennedy wants to dispense, we have heard no 
public outcry for his legislative prospectus. 


THE REAL PURPOSE 


We should say that most of Mr. Kennedy's 
new proposals are irrelevant to the problem 
of stopping Communist imperialism and sub- 
version, which is the basic menace confront- 
ing this country. That can only be done 
when the Kennedy leadership is sufficiently 
tough and resilient to stop communism in 
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its tracks at some point of conflict and chal- 
lenge and to force it into retreat. 

So far Mr. Kennedy's essays in this direc- 
tion have been humiliating failures, as wit- 
ness Cuba and Laos, His prestige abroad is 
diminished and his standing at home is un- 
certain. People are perplexed about what 
direction he proposes to take them. Spend- 
ing seems to be the answer to everything. 
Its utility and effects are unconsidered. 

Mr. Kennedy, on a record of failure, is 
shortly to go abroad to meet with President 
de Gaulle of France and with his adversary, 
Premier Khrushchey of the Soviet Union. 
In these circumstances, he needed a sym- 
pathetic claque before which he could make 
a forceful presentation to cover up his weak- 
nesses. The Democratic majorities in both 
House and Senate assured him the reception, 
and he will go to the summit fortified by a 
demonstration that he is supported by party 
applause if not by the approval of world 
opinion. 

One of the oldest maxims in statesman- 
ship is that when the prince is in trouble, 
he can divert the populace by seeking out a 
war. When Prince Jack is in difficulty, he 
unfolds the prospect of rocketing a country- 
man tothe moon. The effect is diversionary, 
and the intention of the whole speech may 
have been no more than that, 


Conversations Between Two Cultures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
current issue of the Saturday Review— 
March 20—contains an editorial by the 
associate publisher, William D. Patter- 
son, which, it seems to me, is food for 
thought. Certainly no stone should be 
left unturned that might strengthen our 
Latin American relations, The editorial 
follows: 

CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN Two CULTURES 

(By William D. Patterson) 

A harsh fact that Washington must face 
sooner rather than later is that this hemi- 
sphere houses two cultures that really do 
not understand each other: the Hispanic 
culture of Latin America and the essen- 
tially Anglo-Saxon culture of the United 
States. The $500 million Kennedy social- 
development fund for Latin America, al- 
though a major material force, is no answer 
to the urgent need for a spiritual and in- 
tellectual discourse among the Americas. 

It is as difficult for the north and south 
within the hemisphere to meet as it is for 
Kipling’s famous twain, the east and west, 
to mingle in the vast Pacific. It is as diffi- 
cult, and as crucial. East, west, north, and 
south, we must talk with each other and 
listen. 

The fiasco in Cuba and the relentless pres- 
sure of Castro and communism on our Latin 
neighbors demand some fresh communion of 
purpose among the Americas, not just more 
military or economic hardware. 

What is needed is an agora, a public square 
in the classic Athenian mold, where leading 
citizens, teachers, and students from all cor- 
ners of the hemisphere can gather and get to 
know each other in an environment free of 
all prejudice of class, creed, color, or culture. 

This forum could best be realized by the 
establishment of a North-South Center at 
the University of Puerto Rico in San Juan, 
along the lines of the East-West Center now 
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taking shape at the University of Hawalli in 
Honolulu, the new meeting place of Asia and 
America (Saturday Review, Nov. 12, 1960). 

Puerto Rico would be the ideal setting in 
this hemisphere for such an inter-American 
community of students and scholars. The 
island's culture is not only Hispanic in origin 
and contemporary tone, but is itself engaged 
in a ferment of social change more construc- 
tive than anything underway in Cuba or 
any other American republic, 

Under the imaginative leadership of Gov. 
Luis Mufioz-Marin, the bootstrap revolution 
of Puerto Rico has commanded respect 
throughout the Americas. It has been a 
fundamental social upheavel which through 
wise statesmanship has enjoyed a peaceful 
history and the friendly collaboration of the 
United States. 

In Puerto Rico the yearnings of the peas- 
ants of Cuba, the aspirations of the hemi- 
sphere’s intellectuals, the struggles of popu- 
lar leaders of Latin America are all instinc- 
tively understood. At the same time there is 
no dark gulf of misunderstanding between 
the United States and Puerto Rico. The na- 
tional cultures of north and south mingle 
3 in Puerto Rico in a creative partner- 

ip, 

This could be the meeting place, the agora 
where an invaluable dialogue of two cultures 
Could take place for the enrichment of the 
entire hemisphere. 

To the North-South Center would come 
Latin American students taking courses in 
North American civilization, history, politics, 
economics, literature, sociology, or public 
health, while United States (and Canadian) 
Students would take similar courses in the 
geography, and culture. The only two re- 
Quired subjects would be English for the 
Latin Americans and Spanish or Portuguese 
for the North Americans. j 

The ideal student from north or south 
would be one planning a career in the service 
of his country somewhere in the hemisphere. 
The Latin American student, especially, 
Would be the potential leader, the educator, 
the public-service-orientod personality who 
Will be exercising power somewhere in his 
country within the next decade. 

In Puerto Rico the Hispanic and Yanqui 
Cultures have already achieved a happy har- 
mony. The vital intellectual and political 
atmosphere of the island, as well as its shin- 
ing climate, friendly people, and diversified 
Cultural and recreational resources, would 
Provide an ideal setting for the center and 
its work. Modern industry, a changing 
agronomy and peasantry, a sense of historical 
Purpose and cultural evolution are all there 
for the students from the Americas, north 
and south, to observe at first hand within 
the context and scale of reference of their 
Own countries, cultures, and economies. 

By living together in dormitories, study- 
ing and playing together through the facili- 
tles of the university and the center, an ex- 
Citing, viable contribution could be made to 
the internal tranquility and progress of this 

here which neither Communist pene- 
tration nor outmoded Yanqui imperialism 
Could ever aspire to. 

Students from all the Americas chosen not 
Politically but by the universities of the 
hemisphere—would forge a bond of learning 
and common goals that would eventually 
be a solvent for the rivalries, suspicions, and 
™isunderstandings that now alienate the in- 
tellectual and political leaders of north and 
South from each other to the detriment of 
the entire free world, at a time when peace 
and trust are more urgent in our own Amer- 
ican family of nations than ever before. 

Perhaps the University of Puerto Rico, the 
administration of Governor Mufioz-Marin, 
the State Department in Washington, one of 
dur great foundations or universities, or a 
Tesponsive voice in one of the Americas to 
the south or Canada to the north could say 
this idea is worth exploring, that it holds 
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sufficien promise for a better and saner life 


in this embattled hemisphere to deserve 


serious consideration. 

Saturday Review hopes so, and hopes to 
hear some echo, to see some sign of support. 
We also intend to pursue this idea ourselves, 
for we believe it is just as important for the 
twain of north and south to meet as it is 
for east and west. The prize is not only 
survival but a world worth surviving in. 


Birmingham News Asks Bus Riders Be 
Held in Check 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 26, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in a 
front page editorial on May 22, 1961, the 
Birmingham News made a very eloquent 
plea to Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy to take appropriate action to stop 
the racial agitators who provoked the 
recent violence in Alabama. This is very 
similar to a statement I made on the 
Senate floor on May 23, asking the At- 
torney General to get the agitators and 
marshals out of Alabama so the racial 
difficulties could be abated. Since that 
time the Attorney General has made a 
half-hearted suggestion to the agitators 
and other publicity seekers, but this sug- 
gestion has failed in part because of its 
half-hearted nature. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have this excellent editorial en- 
titled The Birmingham News Asks Bus 
Riders Be Held in Check” printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE BIRMINGHAM News Asks Bus RIDERS Be 
HELD IN Cueck—A Front-Pace EDITORIAL 
Bms Roserr KENNEDY TAKE Acrion To 
Stop THOSE WHO PROVOKE VIOLENCE 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, May 22—Following is 

the text of a front-page editorial that ap- 

peared in the Birmingham News today under 
the headline “Mr. Kennedy; Why Aren't King 

Riders Held in Check?“ 

Mr. Robert Kennedy: The people of Ala- 
bama and the*people of the South want to 
know why it isn't just as important to stop 
those who provoke violence as it is to stop 
those who commit violence. This, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, is a direct question. We are sure you 
will want to answer. 

“Martin Luther King flew into Mont- 
gomery. For what, Mr. Kennedy? Are you 
pressing him for an answer? Why don't you 
put him under some control? 

“The News understands that attempts were 
made to dissuade King from going to Mont- 
gomery. He refused to heed them. 

“Instead, he came into a city on the 
knife’s edge of tension and went through 
the heart of Montgomery in a motorcade 
which was described by one observer as ‘just 
like the President coming to town.’ If this 
was not intended to attract attention to 
him, to further increase tension, what was 
it? 

“Once in Montgomery, King was the fea- 
tured attraction at a Negro rally honoring the 
‘Freedom riders.“ The rally itself was de- 
signed, inevitably, to cause more strife. 
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“Before it began, you, Mr. Kennedy, asked 
for a ‘return to reason’ in Alabama. You 
asked this State's citizens and travelers here 
to weigh their actions carefully and avoid 
doing anything which might make matters 
worse. King went on with his rally. 

“Later, after the violence which he cer- 
talnly expected and obviously wanted did 
indeed erupt and the National Guard was 
called out, King reportedly told the Negroes 
inside the church where the rally was being 
held that the lawmen would be coming into 
the church soon to harass and arrest the 
‘Freedom riders.’ 

“WORDS CALLED INFLAMMATORY 


“The law was coming to harass. Mr. Ken- 
nedy, are these the words of a man attempt- 
ing to restore calm? Are they the words of 
a man who is attempting to help restore 
order? ` 

“The people of Alabama can believe that 
the Office of the President of the United 
States, and the Office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, have sought to 
show the agents of turmoil that their highly 
publicized freedom rides, their highly emo- 
tional mass meetings only serve to injure 
their cause, not improve it. 

“The Federal courts have already ruled 
on segregation. The weight of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government already 
has been put behind the rulings of the 
courts. 

“The people of Alabama, our people of 
goodwill, of good intent know that law and 
order must prevail no matter what the prov- 
ocation. Those who congregate are a threat 
to law and order. 

“Alabamians want those who set up these 
charged meetings, who deliberately began 
actions that they cannot doubt will create 
violence, to be put under the same weight 
of executive pressure that is being applied 
to white troublemakers. 

NO PATIENCE WITH PATTERSON 


“The Birmingham News has no patience 
with many of the actions and utterings of 
John Patterson, the Governor of Alabama. 

“The News is not satisfied that Commis- 
sioner of Public Safety Sullivan of Montgom- 
ery met the situation there Saturday with 
the speed and vigor that the Montgomery 
police should have shown when they well 
knew that the freedom riders, the provokers, 
were nearing Montgomery's city limits. If 
he didn’t have access to Highway Patrol 
Director Floyd Mann's surveillance of the 
bus they were riding, he could have had ac- 
cess to that information. Floyd Mann had 
it and he was making it available to any 
proper law enforcement agencies that desired 
it. 


“The people of Alabama don't want Fed- 
eral marshals or steel-helmeted troops with 
bayonets roaming their streets. But those 
who stop to think will have to admit, as 
the Birmingham News admits, that we 
brought much of this upon ourselves. This 
newspaper—and we trust the good people 
of all over the State of Alabama—is demand- 
ing of all law enforcement agencies that the 
job be done. 

“Law and order—through the cooperation 
of Maj. Gen. Henry V. Graham, State Safety 
Director Floyd Mann, the police of Mont- 
gomery and your Federal marshals—are in 
charge in Montgomery. These representa- 
tives of municipal, State and Federal law 
are working together as people should work 
together. 

“We don't know the letter of the Federal 
law. But we do know and we do respect the 
spirit of the law in this Western World of 
freedom. 

“The right of peaceful assembly has its 
limitations, just as has the right of freedom 
of speech. The performances of Fred Shut- 
tlesworth in Birmingham have long deliber- 
ately abused these guarantees of the Con- 
stitution. The News believes the deliberate 
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rushing to Montgomery by Martin Luther 
King and his retinue could be construed as 


nothing but further agitation of an already 


tense community. 

“The News has urged municipal and State 
law enforcement agencies of Alabama to 
stop those who encourage violence by their 
presence and attitudes in already charged 
situations. The News believes that this 
applies to freedom riders, Martin Luther 
King, and Fred Shuttlesworth, as well as the 
men Governor Patterson called interested 
citizens who have shown they were ready to 
take the law in their own hands. 

“The people of Alabama, Mr. Kennedy, 
would feel more secure in the efforts to 
guarantee the rights of all citizens if you 
found a way to stop those who came here and 
foment trouble by their actions in the midst 
of already highly charged situations.” 


Wise Words on Summitry and Valid Rea- 


son for Increasing Tensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the above title I have asked unanimous 
consent for the following editorial ap- 
pearing in the Indianapolis News on 
May 22 to be spread upon this record: 

SUICIDE at THE SUMMIT 


The United States, we are informed, is 
about to retrace a well-worn path of futility 
and dishonor. President Kennedy will go to 
Austria next month for a “summit” confer- 
ence with Soviet Dictator Nikita Khrushchev. 

That disclosure pretty well completes the 
portrait this administration has been paint- 
ing of itself in its foreign dealings; Ringing 
words of defiance, followed by weak-kneed 
performance. 

We have heard considerable from the Presi- 
dent about firmness, moral rigor, and meet- 
ing the call of duty. But even as these 
mighty exhortations are uttered, we find our- 
selves once more launched into the most de- 
based variety of appeasement: Yet another 
summit meeting with the butcher of 
Budapest. t 

What do the President and his adyisers 
think will come of this new venture in sum- 
mitry? In the battle of East and West, few 
instruments of diplomacy have been so thor- 
oughly discredited. Whether it has been 
Roosevelt at Yalta, Truman at Potsdam, or 
Eisenhower at Geneva, such negotiations 
have invariably ended in disaster, Indeed, 
the world would not be so gravely threatened 
by communism now, if Roosevelt and Tru- 
man had not yielded Eastern Europe and 
China to bolshevism in the summit con- 
claves of World War II. 

The White House says no matters of sub- 
stance will be negotiated at the meeting in 
Vienna. We hope this is the case. But, as 
President Eisenhower's calamity at Geneva 
demonstrated, such parleys are infinitely 
harmful even if no specific extortions take 
place. With world attention focused on 
them, they become sounding boards for the 
Soviets—in which their propaganda, thanks 
to gur part in supplying it with a respected 
forum, is given sober consideration. 

At a deeper level, every summit meeting 
is, in itself and in what it represents, a crush- 
ing moral defeatt for the West, an exhilarat- 
ing triumph for the despotism of the East. 
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Nikita Khrushchev ranks with the most 
ruthless tyrants of history. It was Khru- 
shchev who exterminated the farmers fo the 
Ukraine. It was Khrushchev who crushed 
the freedom fighters of Budapest. It was 
Khrushchey who had American aviators 
murdered in cold blood. It is Khrushchev 
who at this instant holds countless Ameri- 
cans in grim captivity. It is Khrushchev 
who presides over a slave empire of almost 
a billion people, 

Is it fitting that Mr. Kennedy journey 
across the world, hat in hand, to confer 
with this degenerate as though he were the 
moral equal of any decent human being— 
much less the President of the United States? 
We think not. For by that action, our Presi- 
dent signifies that we accept an interna- 
tional criminal, a predator against races 
and nations, as a legitimate sovereign, that 
we anoint his crimes against humanity with 
the cachet of our own prestige. 

The summit gesture is indefensible strate- 
gically. as well as morally. It proclaims once 
more that our ambitions, such as they are, 
are purely defensive, and that we have no 
notion of winning the struggle Moscow has 
imposed upon us. By meeting in conviviality 
with Khrushchev, we tell his tormented 
slaves that we accept their captor, and put 
the seal of finality upon their enslavement. 
We thus alienate a vast reservoir of potential 
support. And we assure Khrushchev that, 
while he constantly seeks to destroy the free 
world, we shall never try to unlock his global 
prison house. 

Against all this, what is the summit con- 
ference supposed to achieve? The usual 
argument is that such face-to-face encoun- 
ters are necessary to define areas of under- 
standing and thus to ease tensions. But 
does anyone really believe there are areas 
of understanding common to Moscow and 
the West? The record shows that commu- 
nism has one objective, and one only—the 
destruction of freedom everywhere. With 
such an adversary, in such a struggle, there 
can be no understanding. There can be only 
victory—or defeat. 

The goal of easing tensions thus becomes 
not merely meaningless, but harmful. The 
only way in which tensions can be di- 
minished is by relenting in the struggle; 
and, in the futile effort to show our good 
intentions by conceding points to Moscow, 
that is precisely what we have been doing. 

If this Nation is to be jolted off its com- 
pass course to disaster, the tone and em- 
phasis of our policy must be drastically re- 
versed. Our goal must be, not to ease ten- 
sions, but to increase them—to heighten the 
pressures of the cold war, and to focus their 
compacted power against the brutal regime 
in Moscow. Our objective must be, not un- 
derstanding with the Communist enemy, 
but victory over it. And in the pursuit of 
such a victory, there is no place for journeys 
to the summit. 


Future Dependence—American Military 
Tradition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
` Friday, May 26, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President; I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the May 21, 1961, issue of the 
State of Columbia, S.C., entitled “Future 
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Dependence—American Military Tradi- 
tion.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: x 


FUTURE DEPENDENCE—AMERICAN 
‘TRADITION 


Even though the nature of the United 
States Is strictly nonmilitaristic, we have 
not been able to avoid wars and necessarily 
have established a military tradition. 
Cherishing this tradition isn’t exalting war; 
it is properly recognizing and evaluating what 
Americans have done in war for the cause of 
freedom, 

Adm, Cato D. Glover Jr., retired, in an 
address in Columbia, said the Battle of Leyte 
Gulf in World War II should have a high 
place in our tradition, since, he said, it was 
the greatest naval battle ever fought.” 

And, in suggesting the rightful place in 
history for this battle, Admiral Glover men- 
tioned that we might revere it in the manner 
of the British, who assiduously keep en- 
shrined the great conflicts in which they have 
had a part and which have affected the 
Empire. 


MILITARY 


1 


The people of the United States have not, 
of course, been neglectful of our achieve- 
ments in war, or of our great military lead- 
ers and their memories. But it is possible 
that in a country such as ours—and it is 
natural—there has not been developed the 
depth of commemoration one finds in Great 
Britain. 

For one thing, most Americans sway away 
from anything that tends to glorify war- 
And in doing this they may escape the full 
meaning of our military record. War was 
required to establish us as a country and 
subsequent conflicts were necessary to pro- 
tect our integrity and freedom as a Nation. 
That has been the meaning of our victories 
and the significance of the sacrifice of the 
thousands who gave their lives in the con- 
flicts. Without an understanding of this, 
without accurate appraisals of the effect of 
such events as victory in the Battle of Leyte 
Gulf, an American lacks a true concept of 
his country’s background. 

Hearing Admiral Glover, even in the un- 
impassioned terms characteristic of the 
military man, one was inclined to a feeling 
of guilt that there is a rather general failure 
to give true and lasting weight to such de- 
cisive events as the battle he described in 
his address. 

5 m 


The Battle of Leyte permitted the reentry 
of our forces into the Philippines. It was 
a terrible blow to the Japanese. It was a 
mighty demonstration of our sea and alr 
capability at that time. 

This engagement was made even greater 
by the fact that it was won despite a mis- 
take. The American naval forces went for 
a section of the Japanese fleet which had 
been deployed as a decoy, but despite this 
won the battle. Yet how many really re- 
member this great battle and its contribu- 
tion to victory in the Pacific? 

It would be good if more Americans could 
have the advantage of recollections of great 
military feats by the men of our country 
such as Admiral Glover so admirably 
forcefully gave of the great Battle of Leyte 
Gulf. In it he commanded the 
carrier Enterprise. He spoke with authority. 
and with pride in American military ca- 
pability. 

It is a pride all should have and nourish, 
since it is pride in American courage as 
well as capability. Here we do not forget 
the men of battles lost, either. Victory has 
no monopoly on heroism. 


Iv 


The American military tradition is not one 
of the militaristic spirit, but one established 
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in conflicts against tyranny. It could be 
our dependence in a most uncertain future. 
We should rate it high. And today, it hap- 
pens, is Armed Forces Day. 


Continued Nuclear Test Ban Talks 
Dangerous and Futile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Speaker, on May 
22 the Los Angeles Times carried the 
following lead editorial, which I com- 
mend to the consideration of every Mem- 
ber of the Congress and every member 
of the administration: 

UNTYING Our Nuciear BONDS 


A great many people worry over our Gov- 
ernment's laggardliness in rocket power and 
in blasting off on a space adventure that will 
Put the Russians in the shade. But not 
nearly so many people—certainly not 
€nough—worry because we are defaulting 
in the field of power where we were indis- 
Putably first, namely, in the development 
Of nuclear weapons. 

WE WERE AHEAD 


The United States was not only first in 
this field, but for a number of years it 
Maintained a technological lead in nuclear 
Weapons. For example, our scientists and 
engineers produced a light, easily projected 
hydrogen bomb while the Russians were ex- 
Perimenting with a clumsy package so heavy 
that it enormous rocket power for 
the launch. This is why our early rockets 
Were so much lighter than the Russians. 

Then, while we were competing with the 
Russians in building bigger rockets for space 
Shows, we deliberately suspended nuclear 
testing. We have not fired a nuclear shot 
in the ground or over the ground for 2% 
Years. Our Government stopped nuclear 

to show good faith in the endless 

Negotiations with Russia in search of a 

aty to end nuclear weapon manufacture 
here—with proper controls. 

One of the arguments for our unilateral 
inspection was that we had detection equip- 
Ment which could give notice of any sizable 
Underground nuclear explosion anywhere. 

e country was told that if an explosion 
Was detected in Russia we would resume our 
testing. Moscow had said that Russian tests 
Were suspended. Later it was shown that 

detection system was not as sensitive 
as it was represented—but we continued our 
an of tests even though our Government 
Could not be sure that the Communists were 
not firing underground shots at will. 
WE TOOK A CHANCE 


Meanwhile, negotiations with the Russians 

ed on with no approach to agreement 

on controls. The Soviet representatives at 
Geneva stalled with impossible proposals. 

this country a slight but growing res- 

tiveness could be noted. Here was an area 
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in which we were falling behind because we 
refused to do anything to maintain our lead, 
and continued in this suspension long after 
its usefulness as a good faith symbol seemed 
to have. evaporated. 

Now the American dissenters from the out- 
worn suspension policy have found very re- 
spectable advocates. They are the members 
of the National Strategy Committee of the 
American Security Council, which is a non- 
profit association of 2,500 member organiza- 
tions in business, journalism, the universities 
and other institutions throughout the coun- 
try. 

The committee has recommended to Presi- 
dent Kennedy that test ban negotiations at 
Geneva be discontinued and that under- 
ground and outer space nuclear tests be re- 
sumed immediately. It gave reasons: 

1. Progress in the development of US. 
nuclear weapons technology, defensive as 
well as offensive, has been brought to a vir- 
tual halt. 

2. It would be dangerous for the United 
States to assume that the Soviet Union may 
not have made important advances in nu- 
clear technology during this (suspension) 
period. These advances could have a cru- 
cial effect on the relative power position of 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. 

PREJUDICIAL TO THE UNITED STATES 


3. The U.S. offer to refrain voluntarily 
from any underground tests for another 
3 years from the date of signature of the 
test ban treaty (while the powers imple- 
mented it) would only perpetuate the cur- 
rent situation which is clearly prejudi- 
cial to the security of the United States. 

4. The present prohibition on all U.S. 
nuclear weapons tests amounts to a uni- 
lateral, unpoliced moratorium which is not 
in the national interest. 

President Loyd Wright, of the council, 
listed the following members of the com- 
mittee: 

Lt. Gen, Edward M. Almond, former chief 
of staff of the 6th Army Corps and former 
commandant of the Army War College. 

Adm. Ben Moreell, former chairman of 
the board, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
and now chairman, Americans for Consti- 
tutional Action. 

Adm, Arthur W. Radford, former Chief 
of Naval Operations, and Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (1953-57). 

Adm. Felix B, Stump, former commander 
in chief, Pacific, and now vice chairman, 
Freedoms Foundation. 

Rear Adm. Chester W. Ward, former Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy, and former 
professor of international law at George 
Washington University. 

Gen, A. C. Wedemeyer, former Deputy 
Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, and former com- 
manding general, 6th Army. 

Perhaps these gentlemen have the pres- 
tige to persuade the President of the United 
States to untie our hands so that we can 
restore our former ascendancy in nuclear 
matters, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE | 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). ; 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, seo. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


) 
RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Dynamic June Dairy-Month Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion—if it is to sustain an economy 
strong enough to meet the needs of the 
People and the requirements’ of national 
defense—must attempt to assure that 
all segments share proportionately in our 
national wealth. 

This is true in agriculture, industry, 
business, the professions and all other 
fields. 

Over the years we have had particu- 
larly difficult problems in agriculture. 
Fortunately, there have been some prom- 
ising signs of a moderate upturn on the 
horizon. However, real progress will 
still require a concentrated effort by the 
Government and the people. 

In a weekend broadcast over Wiscon- 
sin radio stations, I was privileged to 
discuss problems—and ways to improve 
the outlook in one important segment of 
farming—that is, dairying. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
Cerpts from the address printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 

were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 
Today, our State ranks as the No. 1 
milk producer in the country—with an out- 
Put of nearly 18 billion pounds annually. 
This great river of milk flowing to consumers 
in Wisconsin and elsewhere in the country. 
Tepresents a great resource of physical 
health for the American people. 

In addition, dairying also is an important 
industry economically, Our thousands of 
dairy farmers in Wisconsin and elsewhere 
&re an important market for equipment and 
Services; they create jobs; and otherwise 
Stimulate new economic health. The proc- 
essing and delivery of about 25 billion quarts 
Of fresh milk annually requires an army of 
200,000 milk-plant workers. In addition, 
100,000 people are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of butter, cheese, dry milk and other 
dalry products. The total annual payroll for 
dairy processing plants comes to about 814 
billion. About 380,000 motor vehicles are 
Used in milk transport from farms to plants 
and from plants to milk consumers, 

In summary, the dairy industry is ex- 
tremely important not only to Wisconsin but 
to the Nation. Consequently, an improved 
Outlook is important for all of us. 

Now what can be done? 

The best way, in my judgment, to serve 
the public and the dairy industry is to in- 
Crease the consumption of milk and other 
dairy foods. 

Across the Nation promotional activities 
Will put the dairy industry in the spotlight 
during June, Dairy Month. Some of the ob- 
Jectives of the program will be: 
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1..Sell the dairy food message to consum- 
ers, stressing that: Dairy products are a best 
buy for the family budget, providing about 
one-third of our total food needs for less 
than one-fourth of the total food budget; 

The wide variety of dairy products, milk, 
butter, cheese; ice cream, and other items, 
add zest, color, and myriad flavors to making 
more exciting menus for daily meals. 

2. Scuttle the outmoded idea that there 18 
an age limit on milk consumption. The fact 
is that milk is a good, healthful food for all 
age brackets; babies, teenagers, adults, and 
folks in their “golden years." 

3. Refute unfounded attacks on milk or 
the component parts of milk that may give 
& false impression of possible detrimental 
effects on human health. 

4. Encourage the dairy industry in its 
splendid efforts at stepping up sales and 
promotion, as well as its outstanding at- 
tempts to bring to the public greater variety 
and better quality in dairy foods. 

5. Encourage expansion of a program to 
have milk accessible in more places, includ- 
ing opportunity for refreshing milk breaks 
during working hours, so that the public 
has ample opportunity to drink more milk. 

6. Pay tribute to the American dairy 
farmer for his outstanding contribution to 
the economy and the health of our people. 

7. Better educate homemakers to the vast 
variety of ways in which milk and dairy 
products can further enrich the daily meals. 

NEEDED DAIRY RESEARCH CENTER 

I shall soon reintroduce my bill for estab- 
lishing a dairy research center at Madison, 
Wis., the heart of the dairy land. What 
would be the goals of such a research proj- 
ect? To mention a few, these would include 
efforts to: 

1. Establish an improved, better-corre- 
lated program of dairy research. 

2. Improve processing, packaging, refrig- 
eration, powdering, condensing, and mer- 
chandising, to better serve and meet the 
modern needs of the consuming public. 

3. Find new ways to utilize the compon- 
ents of milk for industrial purposes. 

4. Combat livestock diseases. 

5. Lower costs of production on dairy 
farms. 

6. Adapt more dairy products to better 
meet human nutritional needs. 

7. Improve markets at home and abroad. 

8. Protect the dairy industry from some 
of the allegations now threatening it as to 
alleged ill effects of milk and other dairy 
products on human health. 

9. Safeguarding the public through care- 
ful handling of antibiotics used in care of 
dairy herds. 

10. Develop new and better ways of proc- 
essing milk and other dairy products for 
shipping over long distances. For example, 
with the opening of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, the development of more new dairy 
products would help to meet the particular 
needs of people in other areas of the world, 
who badly need the nutritional benefits of 
milk and other dairy products for their daily 
diets. 

Now, what are some of the additional steps 
which may be taken to improve the dairy 
outlook? 

1. Maintain a strong dairy cooperative pro- 
gram. 

2. Eliminate barriers to the flow of milk in 
interstate commerce. a 


3. Prevent oleo and other substitutes from 
usurping dairy markets. : 

4. Expand the use of milk-vending ma- 
chines and other devices and special tech- 
niques for distributing milk products to the 
American people. 

5. Establish realistic policies by the Food 
and Drug Administration to avoid public 
scares; but at the same time, assuring a 
healthful flow of dairy foods to the Ameri- 
can public, 

6. Improve educational opportunities in- 
cluding better libraries, extension services 
from local universities, and availability of 
publications from State and Federal depart- 
ments of agriculture. 

7. And, finally, I believe we must create 
greater opportunity In dairying to encour- 
age young, dynamic, imaginative youth to 
enter the field vocationally, to further 
strengthen our dairy economy and provide a 
reservoir of rich, healthful, tasty dairy foods 
for the future. 


John Temple Graves, Birmingham News- 
paperman and Defender of the South- 
ern Point of View, Dies Fighting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 19, 1961, Mr. John Temple Graves, 
columnist for the Birmingham Post- 
Herald and widely known spokesman for 
the southern point of view, died. He 
died while delivering a speech at Mobile, 
Ala. He was active until the end of his 
life in debating the stirring and vital 
issues of our time. His view of national 
and world affairs was not always the 
popular view but it was a carefully rea- 
soned and sensible view of things. The 
author of a book entitled “The Fighting 
South,” it will be long remembered that 
Mr. Graves died fighting. 

A dedicated man whose fine prose style 
gave vigor to his arguments, Mr. Gravés 
had few peers as a phrasemaker and 
analyst of the southern scene. Over the 
years he had traveled in all sections of 
the country whenever anyone wanted a 
man who could speak with force and au- 
thority for the South. His many books 
about the South enjoyed national atten- 
tion. 

The daily comments in his column, 
“This Morning,” which appeared in 
papers all over the South, were full of 
keen and justifiable criticisms of na- 
tional and regional problems. I should 
like to have inserted in the Recor the 
last column written by Mr. Graves: 
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DISTORTED PICTURE oF CITY 
PROGRAM 


(By John Temple Graves) 
(This is Mr. Graves’ final column, written 
only a few hours before his death yesterday.) 


“As on a darkling plain, 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and 


GIVEN on TV 


armies clash by 


Birmingham must have sounded like that 
to the Nation Thursday night on the “CBS 
Reports” program. 

The Negro presentation far excelled the 
white in coherence, feeling, representative 
nature and best foot foremost—except that 
it didn’t represent the huge number of re- 
sponsible colored people who know the South 
was advancing tremendously in race rela- 
tions under its own steam before the Su- 
preme Court decision and who are certain 
that this other type of advancement under 
outside pressure does not accelerate but 
stops the real advances. 

You had a sense of great cause championed 
by devoted, passionate and patient people 
all literate, all enlightened. 

The white presentation, covering mostly 
the first half, sounded like a lot of nice 
people making random observations, some 
of them the sentimental, paternalistic, out- 
worn or purely incidental kind the country 
laughs at in this modern day, others taking 
an inbetween position despised by both 
white and colored, and none of them—as 
cut and edited—making the powerful case 
to which the South is entitled, none of 
them sounding “the voice that rang through 
Shiloh's woods and Chicamauga’s solitudes.” 

The dire and tragic plight of the South 
with the most delicate and difficult race 
problem with which any people anywhere 
ever had to deal was not even hinted. 

Whether my own case is typical I don’t 
know, but CBS had taken 40 minutes of film 
which I understood would have to be cut 
to about 3, but I was heartbroken to have 
the real points I tried to make overlooked 
and to be left merely calling Harrison 
Salisbury a liar. 

The hero of the piece was permitted to 
be agitator Shuttlesworth. 

There was inexcusable failure to make it 
clear that all of the statements, many point- 
ing truly to a comparative lack of violence 
here rather than any reign of terror, were 
made before the recent bus station clash. 

And that in those affairs, both parties were 
mainly outsiders, equally unknown to Birm- 
ingham. Those of us who have damned 
the Salisbury lie about a “climate of fear“ 
here were made to seem liars ourselves, even 
though during and after the bus rioting 
there wa s no “climate of fear“ among the 
ordinary people of this city. 

There was none Sunday and Wednesday, 
there was no “climate of fear” among the 
ahy, in spite of the Negro girl from parts 
unknown who was permitted to utter with 
such sinister implications the one sentence 
Don't live here.“ x 

This column has pointed out many times 
that the situation is too complicated and 
subtle for television to cover it fairly. I 
think David Lowe did try and I know he 
was handicapped by the unwillingness of 
some of our white people who could have 
made a truly modern and comprehensive case 
for us to take part because they feared foul 
play. But I think his editing and cutting 
make the white side poorer than it was. 

Howard K. Smith didn't even try to be 
Tair, it seems to me. His sympathies were so 
totally with the invaders who were taking 
advantage of a believed whole Federal Gov- 
ernment behind them to come here and be 
abused while national thousands wept and 
cheered that he gave all his attention to the 
fools who were beating them, none to the 
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anguish of a southern people misrepresented 
and debased by the fools. 

We made a mistake in cooperating. For 
my part I am deeply ashamed. 

Ralph McGill, addressing Birmingham's 
Rotary Club Wednesday, used the party line 
that soclal reform is the strongest anti- 
Communist weapon we have.” 

Perpetual social reform, achieved through 
Government and creating a welfare state dic- 
tatorship, is no anti-Communist weapon. It 
is a Communist threat. It is a more to be 
feared approach to communism than either 
cold war or domestic infiltration because it is 
not outlawed and its significance is not 
noted. 

It is the broad highway to communism. 

Everybody is or ought to be for social wel- 
fare and the reforms it occasionally requires. 
But the present administration wants a wel- 
fare state. It wants right things in wrong 
ways. 

People who are sick of some aspects of 
television forget this sickness for a worse 
one when they hear the New Frontier Fed- 
eral Communications Chairman, Newton N. 
Minow, lecturing the broadcasters’ associa- 
tion on its sins and telling them how the 
Government is going to supervise their pro- 
grams by way of its control over licenses. 

Here is a perfect example of social reform 
which is not an anti-Communist weapon but 
communism itself. You agree so with Mr. 
Minow's criticisms of television that you are 
all more shocked that he proposes to be a 
Fascist-Communist about them. 


o — 


Crime in the Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


F VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, at 
this very moment, citizens throughout 
this great Nation are watching with 
grave concern the terrible wave of crime 
that has been sweeping over the Na- 
tion's Capital. Tourists who ordinarily 
would be trouping gaily through our 
wide avenues and public parks, and rev- 
erently visiting our historic shrines, 
now look fearfully over their shoulders 
lest they be robbed, or slugged, or worse. 
Parents in the cities and towns in every 
one of our congressional districts may 
be wondering whether their children 
should be permitted to make a pilgrim- 
age to Washington. Our friends abroad 
deplore, and our enemies take great de- 
light in the daily reports of vicious 
crimes committed on the very doorstep 
of this beautiful building in which this 
House meets. 

The concern of our Nation’s citizens is 
fully shared by us, as the representatives 
of the people of the United States; but 
we also have the responsibility for doing 
something about it. This is the solemn 
duty imposed upon the Congress by the 
Constitution of the United States. I 
am confident that we will discharge this 
obligation, and make the streets of 
Washington safe once again. 

Before a subcommittee of the House 
Committee for the District of Columbia 
which is studying the problem, I re- 
cently made the suggestion that consid- 
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eration should be given by that commit- 
tee to establish a mandatory life sen- 
tence for fourth convictions for major 
crimes. This suggestion received con- 
siderable notice in the press, and as a 
result I have received a number of com- 
ments and suggestions by mail and tele- 
phone. In addition, as I also mentioned 
before the subcommittee, I have been 
conducting research into the problem 
in an attempt to better understand it 
and to arrive at a mature solution. 

From research in recent writings on 
the subject, and conservations with 
people directly involved in our penal 
system, it is apparent that the trend has 
been away from high mandatory sen- 
tences in favor of indeterminate sen- 
tences with a relatively low minimum 
and a relatively high maximum sen- 
tence. The theory appears to be that a 
low minimum sentence encourages an 
inmate to comply with regulations and 
to cooperate in rehabilitation programs 
in the hope that early release may be 
obtained, and this is reinforced by the 
knowledge that failure to comply will 
mean long incarceration. Too high a 
minimum, it is argued, discourages the 
prisoner from trying, and prison author- 
ities are handicapped in their rehabili- 
tation efforts. As a corollary, a high 
maximum sentence gives the authorities 
the power to hold the obviously unre- 
formed criminal rather than to turn him 
loose prematurely upon society. 

Judges, too, seem to prefer a wide lati- 
tude in the range within which they may 
operate, and where heavy mandatory 
sentences are directed, as they were by 
the so-called Baume law in New York 
before it was amended, tendencies have 
developed to permit filing of lesser pleas 
as a means of avoiding the mandatory 
sentence. It also has been claimed that 
juries. sometimes have failed to convict 
when they viewed the mandatory sen- 
tence as unjustifiably high for the spe- 
cific case under consideration. 

Obviously, granting this wide latitude 
to jurists and penologists imposes a 
heavy responsibility upon them to act 
justly to the individuals concerned and 
at the same time to protect society from 
premature release of those who are un- 
ready or unwilling to live useful crime- 
free lives. 

The comments I have received and the 
research I have done to date has led me 
to the conclusion that I, and I believe 
this Congress, need to know more about 
how the statutes now on the books are 
being enforced before we attempt to add 
to them. It may well be that the pres- 
ent laws have enough teeth in them al- 
ready, and that the real problem lies in 
the way they are administered. After 
making an analysis of the District crim- 
inal code. I am inclined to think that 
this may inded be true. Here is a brief 
summary of some of the important fea- 
tures of the District Code. 

The following are sentences which 
shall be imposed for specific crimes: 

Arson: Not less than 1 or more than 
10 years. Assault with intent to kill, rob, 
rape, and so forth: Not more than 15 
years. Assault with intent to commit 
mayhem, or with deadly weapon: Not 
more than 10 years. Housebreaking: 
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Not more than 15 years, Grand larceny: 
Not less than 1 nor more than 10 years. 
Auto theft: Not more than $1,000 fine 
and/or 5 years. Rape: Not more than 
30 years, unless the jury directs a death 
penalty. Robbery: Not less than 6 
months nor more than 15 years. 

Over and above these penalties, section 
22-104 of the code provides that an addi- 
tional 50 percent may be added to any 
fine or prison sentence for a second con- 
viction. Iam informed that this provi- 
sion is seldom used in the types of cases 
listed above. Also, section 22-3202 pro- 
vides that for any offense committed 
when armed with a firearm, additional 
Sentences may be imposed as follows: For 
first offense, 5 years; for second offense, 
10 years; for third offense, 15 years; for 
fourth offense, up to 30 years. 

Section 24-203 of the code provides 
that for any felony the judge shall im- 
pose maximum sentence not to exceed 
that authorized for the specific offense, 
that the minimum shall not exceed one- 
third the maximum, and in the case of 
a life sentence the minimum shall not 
exceed 15 years. This section further 
Provides that for assault with intent to 
rape or for armed robbery, the minimum 
sentence shall be not less than 2 years; 
and if convicted of rape, not less than 7 
years if the person has previously been 
convicted of a crime of violence. In each 
Case, the maximum under this section 
would not be less than three times the 
minimum imposed. Note, however, that 
a judge is not restricted to the 2- or T- 
year minimum, but simply cannot, im- 
Dose a lesser sentence. 

All in all, there is considerable lati- 
tude in the law for a judge to impose 
heavy sentences for repeat offenders, 
Particularly for those crimes with which 
We are so very much concerned at this 
time. But over and above the question 
of the sentences imposed is the question 
&s to how the Department of Corrections 
and the Parole Board are administering 
the parole laws. The Parole Board, at 
its discretion, can release a prisoner once 
he has served the minimum to which he 
is sentenced, but also under section 24- 
20ic the Board can apply to the court 
Which passed a sentence to have the min- 
imum reduced at any time. It would be 
Most interesting to know how much this 
Clause is used. 

I find that the chief barrier to my 
forming a judgment as to whether addi- 
tional legislation is needed, and if so, 
What legislation is needed, is lack of 
knowledge as to how the present statutes 
are being carried out. I believe most, if 
Not all of you, will agree with me that 
there is no point in piling law upon law, 
z fi present laws are not being carried 

ut. 

With these thoughts in mind, I have 
today sent a letter to the chairman of the 
Subcommitee of the House District 
Committee which is studying the prob- 
lem of the crime wave. This letter 
Makes three requests: 

First, That a staff study be made of 
the application of the current criminal 
Statutes for the District of Columbia 
Which will show: (a) the actual sentences 
imposed during the past year compared 
to what the statutes allow; and (b) the 
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sentences imposed on offenders during 
the past year who previously have been 
convicted of one or more crimes, the 
sentences previously imposed and the ac- 
tual time served on these previous 
sentences. 

Second. That consideration be given 
to establishing a system whereby the 
above reports are made on a regular 
basis, perhaps quarterly, for at least the 
next 2 years, or until the Congress de- 
termines that less frequent reports are 
necessary. 

Third. That public hearings be sched- 
uled at which members of the legal pro- 
fession, those engaged in various phases 
of penal and parole work, and others, be 
heard and recommendations received for 
resolving the problem. 

It is not my intention to lay charges 
against any individuals nor against any 
group among those responsible for the 
administration of our criminal justice 
system. But it is certainly obvious that 
something is radically wrong somewhere, 
and from the above analysis of the laws, 
it does not seem at all certain that the 
fault lies entirely in them. 

If the trouble lies with the administra- 
tion of the present statutes, the problem 
will not be cleared up until the full 
glare of publicity permits the trouble 
spots to be pinpointed. While I take 
such reports of laxity and corruption as 
were made in “Washington Confidential” 
with a healthy grain of salt, where there 
is smoke there probably also is fire. If, 
interspersed throughout the law enforce- 
ment system, there are those who out of 
misguided humanitarianism, or for more 
culpable reasons, are contributing to the 
premature release of dangerous criminals 
to prey upon society, we must find them 
and stop them. 


Hiring the Handicapped: A Community 
Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. J. HICKEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, recently 
I had as a guest at the Capitol a young 
lady from Johnson County High School 
in Wyoming whose essay, entitled “Hir- 
ing the Handicapped: A Community 
Challenge,” had placed first in the Wy- 
oming coritest sponsored by the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Employing the 
Handicapped. This young lady, Miss 
Sharon Suchta, was awarded a trip to 
Washington and while here, with other 
State winners, attended a meeting of the 
President's Committee on Employing the 
Handicapped, I have just received a 
copy of the excellent essay which won 
Miss Suchta first place in the State 
competition, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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HIRING THE HANDICAPPED: A COMMUNITY 
CHALLENGE 
(By Sharon Suchta) 
He sat In a wheeled chair, waiting for dark, 
And shivered in his ghastly suit of gray, 
Legless, sewn short at elbow. 
Now ‘he will spend a few sick years in 
institutes, 
And do what things the rules consider wise, 
And take whatever pity they may dole. 
Tonight he noticed how the women’s eyes 
Passed from him to the strong men that were 
whole. 
How cold and late it is. Why don't they 
come 
And put him into bed? Why don't they 
come? 


Wilfred Owen's purpose in writing this 
poem was to let everyone know about the 
unpleasantness and the brutalities of war. 
Yet in a sense, this same poem may be 
used to exemplify the inner feelings of 
a good many disabled and handicapped 
people in our modern society. It is true, 
a majority of the handicapped persons do 
not live in institutions, nor do they feel 
such a sense of insecurity and hopelessness 
as does the war-battered soldier in Owen's 
poem. 

However, some of the handicapped have 
given up hope and have resigned them- 
selves to complete dependence on others. 
Many have done this because mankind in 
general has not encouraged them to try. 

It should be remembered here that in the 
development of the normal person's ability 
to do things, today's failure becomes to- 
morrow's success, A handicapped person's 
first failures are usually taken as final. 
Needless to say, we must give the handi- 
capped opportunities for trying again—it is 
better for a crippled person to have tried 
and failed than never to have tried at all. 
Although we must realize that he will often 
fail, we must also see that he does not be- 
come discouraged by attempting too many 
undertakings which he cannot carry 
through. 

In our modern world of science, the handi- 
capped can receive better care and treat- 
ment than ever before in our history; but 
medical care is only part of the story. Over 
and beyond this, the handicapped must be 
helped to compensate for his handicap. He 
should have education, and this means edu- 
cation with at least two objectives. First, 
he should receive special education for his 
particular handicap. Second, and most im- 
portant, he should have access to the educa- 
tion. which normal persons receive. This 
means, in most instances, an opportunity 
to find a place for himself in society, whether 
it be through public schools and churches, 
or through working to earn his living. 

The handicapped person should be made 
to feel independent and given the chance to 
be helpful to himself and to others. Hope, 
however, needs self-assurance and faith. 
One of the best examples of a handicapped 
person who does everything for himself and 
tries not to rely on the help of others, is 
Roy Campanella. Roy, a famous baseball 
player, was critically injured in a car accident 
several years ago—an accident that left him 
completely paralyzed. Roy's self-assurance 
and faith is clearly shown by his following 
words: “If only Im able to lift one leg up 
and take a stride someday, it will be the 
happiest day of my life. I've tried in vain 
so far, but I haven't given up. I'll never 
give up. The day will come when I'll be able 
to walk again, I know that, as sure as there's 
a God in Heaven.” 

If only every handicapped person could 
possess Roy's hope, faith, and perseverance. 
Unfortunately, however, too many are lead- 
ing useless and hopeless lives. Given an 
opportunity to prove their worth, through 
local organizations and employment, they, 
too, may emerge as worthy individuals. 
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Many people, however, have some aversion 
to having handicapped people around. No 
help wanted“ will face them wherever they 
go. Why must we be so prejudiced toward 
our fellow men? Undoubtedly, every boss 
will have some good reason for turning away 
prospective employees. In most cases, he 
may not need help, or he may have too much 
help on hand at the time. However, these 
are merely excuses. The employer really ob- 
jects to having a handicapped person around 
for the reasons that he may be too slow, or 
that he cannot do the work, or even, per- 
haps, that a handicapped person in the office 
will cause his firm to lose business, This 
thinking is ridiculous. 

Handicapped people are not new to so- 
clety. Nor are they different from the rest 
of us. Handicapped people are real individ- 
uals with the same type of hopes, fears, and 
aspirations that we all possess. Some peo- 
ple are under the false impression that 
handicapped people are helpless and must 
be helped all the time, Of course, some of 
the handicapped have to be helped once in 
awhile, and there are a few who are almost 
completely helpless; but it may be considered 
safe to say that at least 80 percent of the 
handicapped are very helpful, not only to 
themselves, but to others as well. (Sheri- 
dan Press.) They may have a hard time, 
now and then, performing their tasks; but If 
they are given the time and chance they will 
usually get the job done just as well as any 
able-bodied person. 

It is hard to realize how many Americans 
are suffering today from crippling diseases. 
Cerebral palsy, epilepsy, muscular dystrophy, 
rheumatic fever, and congenital malforma- 
tions account for the partial or complete dis- 
ability of over 3 million Americans (physi- 
cally handicapped children). This does not 
include war injuries or other handicapping 
agents that have taken the toll of hundreds 
of thousands of other Americans. And, you 
will note, this includes Americans alone. 

As noted above, physical handicaps cover 
a wide territory; but even worse than this 
physical trouble imposed by any crippling 
condition may be the emotional difficulties 
that frequently accompany it or follow in 
its train. Studies show, however, a handi- 
capped person is at least as well-adjusted as 
the average non-disabled person (ibid). 

Despite ourselves, most of us avoid looking 
at handicapped people. When we walk down 
the street, we tend to turn our eyes away, 
partly not to offend the other person, but 
partly because handicaps are distasteful to 
us. Only by living and working with the 
handicapped people can we learn to under- 
Stand and accept them. 

One of our major downfalls, however, is 
that we seem to Judge by external appear- 
ances, Statistics have often shown that 
handicapped people make the most reliable 
employees with less absenteeism than others. 
Since it is difficult for us to judge the work- 
ing potential of a handicapped person, we 
often jump to negative conclusions. 

We must not jump to conclusions about 
the handicapped. We must give him every 
opportunity to prove himself. 

The problem of finding work for the handi- 
capped is rapidly rising day by day. It must 
not continue to rise, and you can help to 
keep the problem at a minimum. Chang- 
ing your individual viewpoint is the only 
way we can change community viewpoint. 
How can you help in this program? 

Support services for the handicapped in 
your own Community, but above all, encour- 
age the hiring of the handicapped. Re- 
member, after all, they are only human. 
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New Electoral College System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President. this 
morning's edition of the Washington 
Post has an interesting and informative 
editorial on the legislation -proposing 
electoral college reform which is being 
considered presently by the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

It continues to be my conviction, and 
this is a conviction which I know is 
shared by many others, that the basic 
weakness in our great system of gov- 
ernment by self-determination is the fact 
that we utterly fail to provide an equality 
of voting opportunity and authority in 
this country. This is solely due to the 
perversions of original purpose which 
have occurred under our electoral college 
system through use of the so-called gen- 
eral-ticket, winner-take-all, block voting 
formula of counting votes for President 
and Vice President. By giving individual 
voters in New York State, for example, 
45 votes for President while voters with 
the identical qualifications and abilities 
voting in Delaware or any of our other 
States having only one Member of Con- 
gress cast only three votes for President. 
Does any fairminded American any- 
where contend that it is either fair, 
right, proper or wise to continue such a 
thoroughly un-American disparity in the 
vote-power which individual Americans 
have in_electing the President of the 
United States? 

In 1960, in the Kennedy-Nixon con- 
test, New York State voters cast over 
325 million votes in that Presidential 
election: The fact that they were cast 
by only about 7 million voters serves 
simply to dramatize and illustrate the 
unjust electoral system now prevailing 
in the United States. It is not only un- 
just but it places a vast premium on cor- 
ruption at the polls in our larger States 
and cities and it provides a perfect for- 
mula for pressure groups desiring to con- 
trol or influence public policy by mar- 
shalling their forces to create top-heavy 
majorities in the urban communities 
existing in the States which actually 
elect our presidents. It is an effective 
device, moreover, for preventing the 
Southern States and the rural States 
west of Chicago from having any sig- 
nificant influence in presidential elec- 
tions—and likewise in presidential nom- 
inating conventions—and from ever 
electing one of their own favorite sons 
to the White House, except thru eleva- 
tion by accident of death through the 
Vice Presidency. It is unusual when 
these areas provide our country with a 
Vice President. 

For the foregoing and other reasons, 
I hope this Congress approves our pro- 
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posed constitutional amendment, as 
provided in Senate Joint Resolution 12. 
This so-called Mundt amendment will 
correct all of the existing evils in our 
electoral college system without creat- 
ing any new evils to replace them. It 
maintains the existing voting strength 
of every State, but it equalizes the vot- 
ing strength of every citizen. While it 
does not deal directly with the one criti- 
cism made by the Post editorial—the 
possibility that an occasional elector 
might not follow the mandate of those 
who elected him, a very minor addition 
to our amendment which I certainly 
would not oppose if it is felt necessary, 
could cover that point by binding every 
elector to vote in conformity with the 
mandate prescribed by the electoral col- 
lege district which elected him. Senate 
Joint Resolution 12 already protects 
against gerrymandering by setting up 
new electoral college voting -districts 
rather than using existing congressional 
districts which in some instances are 
gerrymandered. 

I ask that the Post editorial and that 
my statement in support of Senate Joint 
Resolution 12, as made before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee on May 23 also be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

New ELECTORAL System 

Interest in the presidential electoral sys- 
tem is at a low ebb because the next elec- 
tion is 314 years away, but this does not 
minimize the importance of the hearings 
launched by the Senate Constitutional 
Amendments Subcommittee. The 1960 elec- 
tion gave the country a pointed demonstra- 
tion of some of the wenknesses of the pres- 
ent system for choosing the President and 
Vice President. Of the Democratic electors 
chosen at the polls, 14 in Mississippi and 
Alabama refused to cast their votes for the 
Democratic candidate, President Kennedy, 
and cast them instead for Senator BYRD. 
Many voters went to the polls not knowing 
whether their votes would be counted for 
the candidates of their party. à 

President Kennedy has indicated that he 
would like to see electors bound to vote for 
the candidates of the party which they rep- 
resent, But the basic difficulty is the reten- 
tion of electors at all in a system which 15 
now designed to make the President, as 
nearly as possible, the popular choice of the 
people. Senator KEFAUVER is sponsoring an 
amendment that would abolish electors and 
divide the electoral vote of each State be- 
tween the candidates in the same propor- 
tion as the popular vote is divided. One ver- 
sion of this plan was approved by the Senate 
in 1950. It has many virtues but has 
encountered opposition on the ground that 
it would encourage splinter parties. 

Senator Munpr and five of his colleagues 
have offered a plan under which elec 
would continue to be chosen but largely on 
the basis of congressional districts, At pres- 
ent the winning candidate in each State 
claims all of that States electoral votes. 
Under the Mundt plan only two elec is 
from each State would be chosen in th 
way—one for each Senator, All the 
electors would be winners of the pop or 
contest in congressional districts—one fF 
each Congressman. In other words, the 80 
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Called electoral college would refiect about 
the same trend as the composite vote for 
Members of Congress. 

The weakness of this proposal is that it 
keeps in the system dummy electors who 
might be able to thwart the will of the peo- 
ple. It would be possible, of course, for the 
Subcommittee to combine the best features 
of the Mundt resolution with the best of the 
Kefauver plan. Votes could be cast directly 
for presidential candidates. The winner in 
each State could take two electoral votes and 
in addition one electoral vote for each con- 
Bressional district that he carried. But this 
Would necessitate a better system of redis- 
tricting than most of the States now have. 

There is obviously no easy answer, but 
there is hope that the subcommittee can 
Work out a satisfactory electoral revision that 
Will eliminate the existing grave defects and 
at the same time remain consistent with the 

1 system. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR KARL E. MUNDT, oF 
Sourz DAKOTA, IN SUPPORT OF SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 12 


Every voter in tħis country, whether he 
lives in California, Delaware, New York, or 
South Dakota, ought to have equal voting 
bower when it comes to electing the Presi- 
Gent of the United States. 

is the only important respect in 

Which our electoral college system, so called, 
failed to function with fairness. With 
Only minor changes (important though they 
pera in effect) it has stood the practical test 
It time since our country was established. 
has carried us through 44 Presidential 
„through peace and war, from 
George Washington to John F. Kennedy. It 
bend after the fourth presidential election 
tthe 12th amendment was added to the 
titution to require Presidential electors 
vote specifically for President and Vice 
dent, rather than, as the original pro- 
den Provided, for two persons for Presi- 
ka r. Since then 40 Presidential elections 
Fb bean held. It is obvious, therefore, that 
rr System. that has functioned so well for 
long should not be changed lightly. 
proposed or made should be the 
— minimum required to bring about 

8 desired and necessary results. 

uch minimum and wholly practical 
ges are proposed in Senate Joint Reso- 
vun 12 Which 1 am sponsoring together 

Senators THURMOND, MCCLELLAN, 
ald ine. Morton, and BLAKLEY. This is the 
Mundt-Coudert amendment, with which 

Of us are familiar, with an important 
whi 8e, an antigerrymandering provision 
8 corrects a wholly valid criticism of 
Our pnudment as written in 1955. 
ti Founding Fathers, in the Constitu- 

Onal Convention of 1787, gave long and 
Ul consideration to the method of elect- 
the President. At first it decided he 
chauld be elected by the Congress. Then it 

its collective mind and transferred 
that eet of choice to an electoral college 
8 to be an exact counterpart of Con- 
a U With the representation of the States 
Nits (corresponding to the Senators) as 
ing as population of the States (correspond- 
to Representatives) and which should 

U at the seat of Government, 
droppeg airther consideration this plan was 
tors because of the fear that the elec- 
Dose wouldn't travel so far for a single pur- 
Gist, It took days in those times to cover 
ces that we span in a few hours. The 
tion went back to its original ides 
& President should be elected by a joint 
lucta of Congress. They did this with re- 
atrop oe because it ran counter to their 
tiop 8, beliefs in the principle of separa- 
tive tr, powers of the executive and legisla- 

At uches of the new government. 
€ this point the idea developed that the 
their could meet and cast their votes in 

Own States, and transmit the certifi- 
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cates of their ballots to the seat of Govern- 
ment. 

Accordingly, the work of-electing the Presi- 
dent was divided. The convention transfer- 
red the act of voting from a joint session of 
Congress to electoral colleges in the several 
States, to results to be transmitted to the 
President of the Senate. It left with Con- 
gress in joint session the function of count- 
ing the certified results from the States, as 
would have been the case had Congress done 
the voting. 

This plan appears in article II. section 1, 
of the Constitution—a part of which has 
been superseded by the 12th amendment: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
ber of electors equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress; but 
no Senator or Representative or person hold- 
ing an office of trust or profit under the 
United States shall be appointed an elector.” 

The exclusion of Member of Congress and 
Federal officeholders is required by the cardi- 
nal principle of separation of powers. 

In Senate Joint Resolution 12, the clause 
“in such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct“ is eliminated. In its stead, 
Senate Joint Resolution 12 requires: 

The electors to which a State is entitled 
by virtue of its Senators shall be elected by 
the people thereof, and the electors to which 
it is entitled by virtue of its Representatives 
shall be elected by the people within single 
elector districts established by the legisla- 
ture thereof; such districts to be composed 
of compact and contiguous territory contain- 
ing as nearly as practicable the number of 
persons which entitled the State to one Rep- 
resentative in the Congress; and such dis- 
tricts when formed shall not be altered until 
another census has been taken.” 

It is the clause “In such manner as the 
legislature thereof may direct“ that is the 
root of the present problem. Only 10 States 
participated in the election of our first Presi- 
dent, George Washington. North Carolina 
and Rhode Island had not yet ratified the 
Constitution; and New York's two houses of 
the Legislature could not agree on who the 
electors should be. 


No uniform method of choosing electors 
was followed. Electors were chosen in a va- 
riety of ways, election by legislatures, elec- 
tion by the people in districts and election 
by the people on a general ticket, which 
means that each yoter in the State could 
vote for everyone of the State's electors. In 
Massachusetts each of the eight districts 
chose two electors from which the Legisla- 
ture elected one per district and added two 
electors at large. 


In the succeeding presidential elections, 
through 1832, the various methods were used 
with States changing from one to the other: 
In 1836, the general ticket system was used 
in every State but South Carolina, which 
3 to elect by the legislature through 
1 Š 

After Washington's two elections, the Pres- 
idency was contested every 4 years on a party 
basis as it is today. The majority party in 
each State was quick to see the advantage 
of consolidating its electoral strength either 
through legislature selection or through use 
of the general ticket system so as to exert 
maximum influence in electing a President. 
Federalists did this where they were in con- 
trol, in the New England States. for example, 
and the anti-Federalists, later Jefferson's Re- 
publicans, did the same thing in their States, 

Since 1836, with the exception of South 
Carolina, there have been only three in- 
stances of departures from the general ticket 
system. They were Florida in 1868 and Col- 
orado in 1876 In which the elections were by 
the legislature, and Michigan in 1892, when 
the district system with two electors at large 
was used. 
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It is extremely doubtful if any voter liv- 
ing today has used anything but a general 
ticket system in presidential elections. This 
use of the general ticket system in every 
State is largely responsible for many of the 
misunderstandings of the electoral college 
system which exist today and for much of 
the notion that the electors are archaic and 
unnecessary. 

When we regard the electoral college as 
the exact numerical counterpart of Congress 
we can see readily that it combines the two 
principles of respresentation in our Federal 
Union of States. We have the Federal prin- 
ciple of equal representation of the States 
in the Senate regardless of population and, 
then we have the national principle of un- 
equal representation of the States in the 
House of Representatives based on their un- 
equal populations. State representation in 
the House in the present Congress ranges 
from 1 to 43. 

Each citizen of each State is represented in 
the Senate by two Senators and in the House 
by one Represenative, with a few excep- 
tions. His representation in Congress, 
therefore, is two parts Federal and one part 
national. In the electoral college, with the 
general ticket system in force in every State. 
there is no equality of citizen representation. 
It ranges from a high of 45 members of the 
electoral college for a citizen of New York to 
3 for a citizen of each of the 6 States that 
sent only 1 Representative to the present 
Congress. 

Conversely, each citizen has as many votes 
in presidential elections as his State has 
members in the electoral college, because 
they are elected on a general ticket. In 
other words, when a New York voter pulls a 
voting machine level for a presidential ticket 
he is actually casting 45 votes, one for each 
of 45 electors on a party slate. It may be 
hard to believe but there were actually more 
than 325 million votes cast in New York in 
the last presidential election by something 
over 7 million voters. 

On the other hand the citizens of the 
six States which have only one Member of 
the House of Representatives had only three 
votes each in the presidential election. In 
my own State of South Dakota each citizen 
had four votes. 

This tremendous disparity in voting 
weight between the citizens of the large 
States and the small States is the true 
source of all the valid complaints which 
have been made against the electoral col- 
lege system. The real culprit is the use of 
the general ticket by every State. Of 
course, each State legislature could aban- 
don the general ticket but none will with- 
out certain knowledge that all other States 
will abandon it as the same time. This is 
why a constitutional amendment is neces- 
sary to bring about a change. 

There ls no more justification for choosing 
electors on a general ticket than there is for 
electing a State's delegation to the House 
of Representatives, counterparts of electors, 
on a Statewide, bloc basis, which is what 
the general ticket does. Imagine the howls 
of rage that would arise all over the country 
if a district's Representative was to be taken 
from it, and given to the entire State. And 
yet it would be just as fair to use the general 
ticket for Representatives as it is for their 
counterparts in the electoral college. 

I submit that the number of persons 
which entitles a State to one Representative 
in the Congress should entitle the same 
group of people to one member of the elec- 
toral college. 

What have been the effects of the general 
ticket system of choosing electors? I sug- 
gest these: 

1. It excludes from the office of President 
of the United States all men, no matter how 
able and outstanding they may be. unless 
they come from a State with a large bloc 
of electoral votes. 
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2. By the same token the dominant forces 
in the large, pivotal States which are re- 
sponsible for the nomination and election of 
our Presidents have inordinate influences at 
the White House and in the executive 
branch of our Government. A read- 
ing of the major party platforms and the 
speeches of their presidential candidates 
gives proof that they are directed almost 
entirely at the dominant elements in these 
large States. 

3. It invites fraud in the large States that 
are crucial and where the vote is expected 
to be close. The results in Illinois, Texas, 
and Missouri in the last election brought 
forth charges of vote frauds. The effect of 
such vote fraud is statewide under the gen- 
eral ticket. A fraudulent vote, undetected, 
counts just as much as a valid vote in the 
statewide total. 

4. Although the Constitution gives each 
State the same numerical representation in 
the electoral college that it has in the whole 
Congress, by using the general ticket for 
electors, we have formed a constituency for 
the President which is altogether different 
from that which elects the Congress. The 
great difference between these two constitu- 
encies is that almost all Representatives are 
elected in single member districts while their 
counterparts in the electoral college are 
elected in multimember districts consisting 
of entire States. This situation permits 
voters of a State, voting straight party 
tickets, to produce one result in the electoral 
college and an altogether different result in 
the House of Representatives at the same 
election. The effect of all this is that we 
have what I have called a presidential United 
States of America, and a congressional 
United States of America that are, politically 
speaking, two different countries within one 
national boundary. 

5. Many critics of the present system con- 
tend that the electoral college is an archaic 
institution, outmoded by our tremendous 
improvements in transportation and com- 
munications, and that it is incompatible 
with modern democratic principles. In the 
main, these charges are based on either a 
misunderstanding of the nature of the elec- 
toral college, or on deliberate intentions to 
change the structure of our constitutional 
system and change our Republic into some- 
thing radically different, 

6. Another ticism of the electoral col- 
lege is in the contention that presidential 
electors are in no way bound to vote for the 
presidential candidate of the party on whose 
slate they were elected. ‘This is coupled 
with the contention that the Founding 
Fathers intended the electors to be free 
agents. Both these contentions are without 
basis in fact. On the contrary, there is 
overwh evidence that from the very 
first it was clearly understood that the elec- 
tor's function was to express the view of 
those who had chosen him. 

Since 1820, a total of 14,018 presidential 
electors have been chosen. Of these only 
eight are alleged to have voted contrary to 
the views of those who named them. In no 
case did any of these votes affect the out- 
come of a presidential election. In 1820, 
one elector did not vote for James Monroe. 
In 1948, a Tennessee elector voted for THUR- 
MOND, the States rights candidate, instead 
of for President Truman, but he had an- 
nounced before the election that he would 
do this. The last case was in the 1960 elec- 
tion when a Republican elector in Oklahoma 
voted for Senator Harry F. Brep instead of 
Richard M. Nixon. 

It is said, too, that the Founding Fathers 
had no notion of political parties. But, in, 
the very first election, Alexander Hamilton, 
leader of the Federalists, saw to it that John 
Adams would not run equally with Wash- 
ington, as both men were being voted for 
as President. In fact, Washington received 
69 votes and Adams only 34. 
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An outstanding authority on the Consti- 
tution, the late Chief Justice Charles C. 
Nott of the Court of Claims, has stated 
flatly that the notion that the framers of 
the Constitution had no plan in mind for 
electing a President different from that 
which is in force is completely in error. In 
the Encyclopedia Americana Judge Nott 
wrote: 

“It is said by some of the commentators, 
and indeed it is now generally believed, that 
the electoral colleges were intended to be 
‘deliberative bodies.“ In one sense this is 
true—in the legal sense. The electors are 
not ministerial or administrative officers; 
they do not perform a specific work in a 
way determined by higher official authority; 
in legal contemplation the responsibility of 
their action rests upon themselves. But the 
framers of the Constitution never supposed 
that the electors would disregard the po- 
litical pledges upon which they were chosen, 
or that the American people, either directly 
or through their State legislatures, would 
blindly choose electors to evolve a Presi- 
dent out of their inner consciousness. On 
the contrary, they contemplated the suc- 
cessful candidates receiving the votes of ‘a 
majority of the whole number of electors,’ 
and they required the electors to vote ‘in 
their respective States,’ and to vote on the 
same day. If they had framed a provision 
requiring all of the electors to convene at 
the seat of government in one body, and 
there in their own way and time proceed to 
choose a President, there would be good rea- 
son for saying that actual deliberation was 
intended; but they did not give to the 
electors one single power of attribute by 
yirtue of which they could deliberate. 

“The idea that it was ever intended that 
the electors should nominate the candidate 
for whom they themselves should vote is a 
myth which has been unthinkingly reiter- 
ated by most eminent writers, but which 
does not rest upon a single fact. He 
who supposes that the framers (of the Con- 
stitution) intended that 13 different bodies 
should convene in 13 different places at one 
time for one object and for 1 day, and 
that object the selection of the executive 
of a nation, confesses a most su 
knowledge of the greatest constructive 
statesmen of their century and of the great 
work which they deliberately planned and 
built.” 

As originally introduced several years ago, 
the Mundt-Coudert amendment provided 
that a State's electors corresponding to its 
Representatives in Congress should be 
elected from congressional districts and the 
two corresponding to its Senators should 
be elected statewide, as Senators are elected. 
Critics, most of them supporters of the status 
quo, objected strongly and with justice that 
the use of congressional districts was open 
to criticism since in some States district 
lines had been unfairly drawn by whatever 
political party controlled the State leg- 
islature, a practice long known as gerry- 
mandering. 

To meet this criticism the amendment, as 
now proposed, provides for the setting up, as 
I have previously stated, of electoral dis- 
tricts to be composed of compact and con- 
tiguous territory, containing as nearly as 
practicable the number of persons which en- 
titled the State to one Representative in the 
Congress, 

Our amendment, if adopted, would require 
State legislatures to follow this constitu- 
tional directive. If they failed to do so 
Congress would have the power to step in 
and see to it that fair and equitable districts 
for electors are established. 

It is altogether likely that these non- 
gerrymandered electoral districts would at 
least sharply curtail the practice of setting 
up unfair congressional districts since it 
would be extremely difficult for a State leg- 
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islature to justify one set of districts for 
electors and another for Representatives. 

There is another often raised objection to 
the present system of electing a President. 
It is the provision that if no candidate re- 
ceives a majority of the electoral votes when 
they are counted in Congress that the Houce 
of Representatives shall choose immediately 
a President from among the candidates with 
the three highest numbers of electoral votes. 
The vote in such a case—the last time it 
occurred was in 1824—is by State; each State 
delegation having one vote. In the event 
a State’s House delegation is evenly divided 
its vote is not recorded. A majority of the 
States is required for election. 

The objection to this system is that it Is 
grossly unfair to the larger States, giving 
New York, California, and Pennsylvania no 
greater voice than Alaska, Delaware, and 
Nevada despite the great population dis- 
parities. 

Senate Joint Resolution 12 cures this 
situation. It provides that in the event no 
presidential candidate has a majority of the 
electoral vote that “then from the persons 
having the three highest numbers on the 
list of persons voted for as President, the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
assembled and voting as individual Mem- 
bers of one body, shall choose immediately, 
by ballot, the President; a quorum for such 
purpose shall be three-fourths of the whole 
number of Senators and Representatives, 
and a majority of the whole number shall 
be necessary for a choice; if additional bal- 
lots be necessary, the choice on the fifth 
ballot shall be between the two persons hav- 
ing the highest number of votes on the 
fourth ballot.” 

The Constitution also provides that if no 
candidate for Vice President has a majority 
that the Senate shall choose him from 
among the two candidates with the highest 
electoral vote total. Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 12 provides that both Houses in joint 
session and voting by the head, as for Presi- 
dent, shall select the Vice President from 
among the candidates with the three highest 
numbers of electoral votes. 

Our system of electing a President has, 
generally speaking, served us well during the 
172 years since our Republic was established. 
It has never failed to give us a President. 

Through no fault of the Founding 
Fathers, it has, however, become distorted 
through the use of the general ticket system. 
Most of the framers of the Constitution, it 
should be pointed out, went on record favor- 
ing a district system for choosing electors, 
as the fairest method of expressing the popu- 
lar will, 

Senate Joint Resolution 12 is, in my opin- 
ion and the opinion of the many who sup- 
port it, the only simple method by which 
each voter in every State will have the same 
voting weight in electing a President. It is 
the only one among the various electoral 
reform proposals which have been offered 
which will bring about a needed reform 
without a basic change in our constitutional 
system. It alone leaves control of the elec- 
tion machinery in the States, where it be- 
longs. 

It is the office and person of the elec- 
tor, and nothing else, that maintains the 
intrastate character of presidential elections. 
Interstate candidacies are legally unknown 
and unprecedented under Constitution, and 
would remain so under Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 12. Now, party nominees for President 
and Vice President are extra-legal, outside 
the law. They achieve constitutional status 
only when votes are cast for them in the 
electoral college. If we abandon the office 
and person of elector we will of necessity 
establish interstate candidacies which, in 
turn, will open the door for ultimate Fed- 
eral control of elections, including the quali- 
fications of voters. Few Americans 
favor such a change, 
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William Bryan Hamel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, Wil- 
liam Bryan Hamel, the editor and pub- 
lisher of the Mattoon Journal-Gazette, 
at Mattoon, II., died suddenly on May 
25 at Oklahoma City, Okla. Mr. Hamel 
had worked on the Journal-Gazette from 
1926 to 1939, when he purchased the 
newspaper. 

Bill Hamel was known throughout the 
Middle West as one of the outstanding 
men in the newspaper business. A large 
part of this was due to the fact that he 
integrated into his newspaper much civic 
work on his own part. He was a mem- 
ber and a past president of the Rotary 
Club, a member of Sigma Delta Chi, Tau 
Kappa Epsilon, the Chicago Press Club, 
and the Illinois Press Association. 

He was also a member of the Inland 
Daily Press Association, American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, the legis- 
lative committee and the Federal-State 
relations committee of the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce, and a member 
and former director of the Mattoon 
Association of Commerce. 

He was for a number of years one of 
the outstanding civic workers in central 
Illinois. His energy knew almost no 
bounds, and in many cases it went 
beyond the limits of his own community. 

I have known Bill Hamel since 1946. 
He was extremely active in matters con- 
nected with the University of Illinois, in 
Champaign-Urbana, III. In 1953 he was 
appointed to the citizens“ committee of 
the University of Illinois and also became 
a member of the nine-man executive 
committee of the larger committee. In 
Illinois the trustees of the University of 

Uunois are elected at large. Bill Hamel 
Was in the forefront of every fight to 
See that we had only the best and the 
Most dedicated people serving on the 
board of trustees. He was never afraid 
to take a stand when he believed the 
public interest was affected, and his 
influence was widespread. 

Bill Hamel was one of the last of the 
“intimate editors.” Anyone in town who 
had a point could always see Mr. Hamel 
and talk over his problem, Nothing was 
too small for him to take up, even 
though he might not even know the 
Person personally. 

Not only the people of Mattoon, but 

many friends in the newspaper busi- 
ness will miss him greatly. Both Mrs. 
Springer and I extend to Mrs. Hamel, 

son and his daughter, along with his 
Many other friends, our deepest sym- 
pathy on Bill's passing. 

Mr. Speaker, I append herewith an 
editorial of May 27 from the Mattoon 
Journal-Gazette, written by his good 
friend Dave McDonald, and also a guest 
editorial by James W. Wells, Jr., editor 
and publisher of the Newton Press- 
Mentor, of the same date: 
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From the Mattoon Journal-Gazette, May 27, 
1961] 
WILIAM B. HAMEL 

During the 37-year span of Bill Hamel's 
residence in Mattoon, the improvements in 
the community have been literally countless. 

Despite the fact that Bill didn’t want, and 
wouldn't claim credit, the truth is that as 
publisher of this newspaper since 1939, his 
was a position of great influence. 

A publisher with less love for his adopted 
home could have, either by a negative atti- 
tude or by refusal to accept counsel, im- 
peded progress. 

But Bill did love Mattoon. And he was 
fair. He wanted to hear all sides of any 
proposal. His attitude is well summed up 
in this statement, repeated many, many 
times to those who came to him for help in 
promoting city projects: “Let's get the facts; 
then if it looks good for Mattoon, let's go to 
work.” 

Although Bill went to work for the Jour- 
nal-Gazette as advertising manager, his 
heart was in the newsroom. He insisted 
that there be no relaxation of alert, fair 
reporting of the news. 

It made no difference to Bill whether that 
news was, by its mere publication, critical 
or laudatory, or whether it reflected happy 
or unhappy conditions. 

If it were news of the nature which was 
the people’s right to know, he was sure it 
belonged in the columns of the Journal- 
Gazette, and he saw to it that it got there. 

Many times he read proofs of police court 
stories and handed them back to his editors 
with this comment, “I wish we didn't have 
to use this, but don't ever forget that we are 
running a newspaper.” 

What he really liked was an excuse to pat 
someone on the back. He wrote hundreds 
of editorials praising organizations and indi- 
viduals he thought deserved recognition. 
Nothing pleased him more than the oppor- 
tunity to help those who needed a boost. 

Bill never saw a stranger. His warm 
greeting and friendly smile were his trade- 
marks. We of the Journal-Gazette hope 
that some of Bill Hamel has rubbed off 
on us. 

As we bid him goodbye this afternoon we 
do so with a fond memory of a pleasant 
association and a pledge to continue to serve 
Mattoon with his high standards and Ideals. 


WILLIAM B. HAMEL 


(By James W. Wells, Jr., editor and publisher 
of the Newton Press-Mentor) 


This is a personal note to the family and 
beloved friends, associates, and employees of 
William B. Hamel, editor and publisher of 
the daily Journal-Gazette, at Mattoon. 
Others may read it if they wish. 

It is being written on our famous $5 Under- 
wood, which must have been installed in the 
Journal-Gazette newsroom early in this cen- 
tury. It was assigned to us when we joined 
that paper's staff in the 1930's, and we got 
title to it for the grand sum of $5 about 21 
years ago when the company traded in a 
flock of typewriters. 

It has been used almost daily ever since 
to write literally uncountable millions and 
millions of words. Never before in all those 
years has it failed to produce the words 
needed for the news of the day. 

But today, with all the words which must 
be stored in the vocabulary of, its battered 
old keys, we find none to bring you imme- 
diate comfort in the loss of your and our 
Bill Hamel. But maybe we and old No. 5 
together can tell you of some of his 
works which should add to your treasure of 
memories of Bill. Pleasant memories as you 
know, are among the most valuable posses- 
sions anyone can accumulate on earth, 


Our very first memory of a community work 
done by Bill goes back to the earliest days 
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of the oil industry in Mattoon. It so hap- 
pened that we had previously worked on 
newspapers in oil towns and knew that there 
were many fine people in the oil indsutry. 
Some elements in Mattoon were a bit slow 
to accept oll people, so Bill asked for our 
opinion. We told him of some of the oilmen 
and families we had known and he, working 
through the late Harry F. Kendall, then pub- 
lisher of the Journal-Gazette, and H. G. 
(Seldy) Seldomridge, secretary of the Asso- 
elation of Commerce, changed the com- 
munity attitude to one of sincere welcome. 
Less than a month ago one of the most 
prominent lawyers in downstate Illinois 
asked us how in the world Mattoon derived 
sọ many benefits from the oil industry. We 
told him the story and added that the oil 


people never let Mr. Kendall, Bill, Seldy, or 


us down, blending perfectly in the life of the 
community with thelr many, many talents. 

Another early memory of Bill’s unselfish 
service goes back to 1939, a few months after 
he became publisher following the death of 
Mr. Kendall. Mrs. Wells and I went to the 
Coles County Fair at Charleston one after- 
noon and found it to be a great fair. 

But there was one thing seriously wrong— 
only a handful of paying patrons attended. 
We dug into the problem and learned that 
the west side of the county did little to help 
the fair, even the east side was losing some 
of its interest and the association was so 
heavily in debt that it would not be able 
to stage a fair in 1940. 

The worried banker assured us that he 
would go along for another year at least if 
the Journal-Gazette would get west 
siders interested in the fair and participate 
in a reorganization and rejuvenation. We 
presented the proposition to Bill and he 


toward saving the oldest county fair west 
of the Alleghenies, 

The remainder of this story is public his- 
tory—people all over the county took an 
interest in the fair, tremendous crowds 
turned out—and in 8 years the $17,000 debt 
had been retired with interest. The life of 
county fairs still is far from easy, however, 
and we hope that in memory of Bill the 
Journal-Gazette always will take a personal 
interest in the Coles County Fair. 

Bill's thinking about the future of the 
community was usually several years ahead 
of the community itself. That's the way 
newspapers and newspapermen are sup- 
posed to think, plan, and act. 

As a result, he was always looking for a 
new industry for Mattoon, and he made and 
kept widespread contacts for this purpose. 
The editorial columns of the Journal-Gazette 
were used to get many of the citizens in the 
same frame of mind. 

The very first tip that led to getting the 
General Electric plant for Mattoon came 
from our late associate, Tim Klapp of Chi- 
cago, in a call to Bill. 

The tip that brought Gar Wood Indus- 
tries to Mattoon came from one of our own 
subscribers who learned of the possibility 
while visitihg in Detroit and told Bill and 
the Journal-Gazette about it as soon as she 
returned home. 

Much of the postwar growth of Mattoon 
can in effect be traced to the thinking of 
Bill and the work of the Journal-Gazette 
during World War II. Jobs were plentiful 
then, but Bill and the staff felt that the city 
should line up industries to provide em- 
ployment when the war ended and the men 
came home. 

Civic leaders agreed, work was started and 
the results are now apparent to all—hun- 
dreds of new jobs, hundreds of new homes, 
hundreds of new and happy families. All 
the wonderful civic leaders who worked so 
hard to get these results will tell you that 
Bill and his Journal-Gazette first put the 
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“purr under the community's tail” 
spurred people into action. 

Every worthwhile community group or 
movement, everything for the public good, 
received the full support of Bill and the 
Journal-Gazette. Remember when Red 
Graham, now State Senator Paul Graham, 
devised the Dollar Club to bolster a lagging 
March of Dimes? Asked how far the paper 
should go in promoting the new phase of the 
drive, Bill's reply was “Shoot the works.” 

That's the way he always reacted to good 
causes in the days when we were successively 
a reporter, city editor and managing editor 
for the Journal-Gazette. There were no 
exceptions in all those years. 

His willingness to help often came down to 
the personal level, bringing valuable assist - 
ance to businessmen, professional men and 
others. We recall the case of one profes- 
sional man who had struggled to establish a 
successful practice before World War II. Be- 
cause of his talents, he was needed early in 
the war effort and he was gone from Mattoon 
for several years, 

But Bill and his Journal-Gazette in ways 
known only to newspapermen, kept that 
man's status virtually intact in the commu- 
nity and when he finally got back home he 
resumed his work without facing the uphill 
battle of starting all over again. This man 
and many others have justified Bill's con- 
fidence in them by their subsequent con- 
tributions of service to the community, and 
they'll always remember the service he ex- 
tended to them without even being asked to 
do so. 

So whether we think of your and our Bill 
from the standpoint of the community or as 
a man and publisher helping other men, we 
may always cherish the memory of his many 
kind deeds. 

Please be assured that the loss of Bill 
brought a distinct personal shock to us, but 
we have our memories—plus the knowledge 
that he took an outstanding newspaper and 
made it a dynamic force for good in its 
community. 

You and we must also find comfort in the 
realization that despite the fact that Bill 
left us suddenly he left his newspaper in a 
position to carry on without faltering toward 
ever greater attainments in the future. 


and 


Tax Claim of E. S. Dillard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. METCALF, Mr. President, on 
May 27, 1959, when I was a Member of 
the House of Representatives, I inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a news- 
paper article telling of a tax dispute be- 
tween the Internal Revenue Service and 
Mr. E. S. Dillard, of Charlotte, N.C., and 
Lynchburg, Va., a leader of the national 
right to work committee. 

The case involved $85,000 in bonds 
which Mr. Dillard had received from a 
money-losing venture. He donated 
$40,000 worth of these bonds to the Dil- 
lard Foundation and Trinity Presby- 
terlan Church, claiming charitable de- 
ductions for the full amount. 

The Government claimed the bonds 
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on the dollar and disallowed the rest of 
Mr. Dillard's deductions for charity. 
Therefore, I was 43 percent wrong. 

Mr, Dillard has now learned that Iam 
a Member of the Senate and asked me 
to put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
newspaper article reporting the outcome 
of this tax case. I am pleased to do this 
and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the article which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 7, 1961, issue of the Charlotte Ob- 
server, my previous insertion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of May 27, 1959, and 
Mr. Dillard's three most recent letters. 

There being no objection, the various 
items were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorb, May 27, 
1959 
Rionr-To-Wonk Laws 
(Extension of remarks of Hon. LEE METCALF, 
of Montana, in the House of Representa- 

tives, Wednesday, May 27, 1959) 

Mr. Mercaur. Mr. Speaker, twice in the 
past 5 years Montanans have rejected the 
union busting so-called right-to-work law. 

Those who would weaken unions and re- 
duce the effectiveness of collective bargain- 
ing are regrouping, apparently for another 
try next year, 

I have a copy of a letter dated January 
7. from an outfit called the National Right 
To Work Committee. It is an appeal for 
donations of $50 or more to help supply 
students “with factual documented infor- 
mational material” to offset the propa- 
ganda, distorting the Issue,“ being circu- 
lated by opponents of this proposal. 

The letterhead of the committee includes: 
E. S. Dillard, president, Old Dominion Box 
Co., Charlotte, N.C., past chairman of the 
board, 

In this connection, I call to the attention 
of my colleagues the following article con- 
cerning Mr. Dillard in the April 19, 1959, is- 
sue of the Charlotte, N.C., Observer. 

“CHARLOTTEAN Is FIGHTING Bic Tax 
ASSESSMENT 


“(By Don Oberdorfer) 


“WaSHINGTON.—Charlotte businessman E. 
S. Dillard is fighting a Federal tax bite of 
$92,506 in back taxes, according to records 
filed in U.S. tax court here. 

“Dillard, president of Old Dominion Box 
Co., announced the sale of two of his three 
Charlotte divisions to Weyerhauser Timber 
Co. last week. 

“Records filed by Dillard, plus Internal 
Revenue Service judgments attached, show 
the big tax dispute arose after Dillard’s 1954 
purchase of Brown Dynalube Co., Inc., of 
Charlotte. The company makes lubricating 
equipment and planned to expand into sales 
to the Armed Forces. 

“Dillard bought the outstanding common 
stock and accounts payable of the firm for 
$1. He advanced $1,824 to the company and 
accepted from the company $85,000 in face 
value of debenture bonds due in 20 years. 

“The Government said these bonds were 
worth their face value and should have been 
reported as income. Dillard says they 
weren't worth anything. 

“Later, E. H. Newcombe, president of the 
lubricating firm, asked to buy some of the 
bonds of the company from Dillard. 

“Dillard agreed to donate $10,000 face value 
of the bonds to Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
deducting the gift from his taxes as a $10,000 
contribution. 

“Newcombe bought the bonds from the 
church for their face value, $10,000 in cash. 

“The same day Dillard donated another 
$20,000 in bonds to Dillard Foundation, Inc., 
a tax-exempt charitable foundation which 
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he incorporated. This was deducted from 
his taxes as a $20,000 contribution. 

“About 10 months later, in the fall of 1955, 
Dillard donated 610,000 more in bonds to 
Trinity Presbyterian Church, making the 
usual deduction. A total of $4,500 worth of 
these bonds were bought for $4,500 from the 
church by Minor Foundation, Inc. 

“This foundation was incorporated by W. 
T. Minor, Jr., of Charlotte, who is Dillard’s 
tax lawyer. Minor prepared the papers which 
were filed here on the tax case. 

“Dillard says the bonds were worth their 
full value when he contributed them, and 
‘deducted them as contributions, though 
they were worth nothing when he acquired 
them, 

“The Government takes the opposite view. 
It says they were worthless when contributed 
(and so the tax credit for contribution has 
been voided) but it claims the bonds were 
worth full face value when acquired and 
should have been reported as ordinary in- 
come, 

“The Tax Court judges will have to 
decide who was right about the value of 
the bonds at each point in the transaction.” 


[From the Charlotte Observer, Feb. 7, 1961] 


DEBT Repucep—Ex-CHARLOTTEAN WINS Tax 
RULING 


WasHIncTon.—The U.S. Tax Court has 
ruled that E. S. Dillard, formerly of Charlotte, 
owes only a small part of the $92,400 claim 
made against him by the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

The Dillard tax case involved $85,000 in 
debentures he received from Brown Dyna- 
lube Co., Inc., a money-losing venture in 
which Dillard was interested. 

The Government claimed the bonds were 
worth full value and were income that should 
have been reported on his tax return. The 
Tax Court agreed with Dillard that this 
wasn't 80. 

Dillard later contributed Brown ube 
bonds with a face value of $40,000 to Trinity 
Presbyterian Church and Dillard Foundation, 
Inc., claiming charitable deductions of this 
full amount, a 

The Government claimed Dillard owed 
$6,168 extra taxes on these deals because the 
bonds really weren't worth anything. 

The Tax Court found that they were ac- 
tually worth about 43 percent of their face 
value. It disallowed the rest of Dillard's 
deductions for charity. This means he will 
owe several thousand in extra taxes to the 
Internal Revenue Service unless there 18 
further court review of the case. 


Marcu 10, 1961. 
The Honorable LEE METCALF, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: On May 27, 1959, you caused to 
be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
newspaper account of litigation in which I 
reg Involved with the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ce. 


Your opening statements, followed by this 
insertion, clearly indicated that your pur- 
pose was an obvious attempt to discredit the 
National Right To Work Committee and me. 

In view of your zeal to call this matter 
to the attention of your colleagues” in the 
House of Representatives, I presume you 
want to inform them of the current status 
of the matter. 

Accordingly, I request that you cause to 
be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
attached newspaper article from the same 
newspaper dated February 7, 1961. 

I shall appreciate your advice as to your 
decision with respect to this request. 

Very truly yours, 
E. S. DILLARD, 
President. 


1961 


APRIL 19, 1961. 
The Honorable LEE METCALF, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: In the event you falled to re- 
relve my letter and the enclosure of March 
10; 1961, I am attaching duplicates. 

I will appreciate an acknowledgment of 
your receipt of this material, or the courtesy 
of a reply in some form, 

Very truly yours, 
E. S. DILLARD, 
President. 
OLD DoxtrxIoN Box Co., INC., 
Lynchburg, Va., May 9, 1961. 
The Honorable LEE METCALF, 
US. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Mrrcary: In view of the fact 
you have failed to reply to my letters of 
March 10 and April 19, I am sending you 
copies of these letters and attachments with 
this letter, registered, return receipt re- 
quested. 

Once again, I ask you to advise me whether 
or not you will cause to be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the attached news- 
paper article reporting the outcome of the 
tax case in question. 

Very truly yours, 
E. S. DILLARD, 
President. 


Address by Hon. W. J. Bryan Dorn, of 
South Carolina, at Rededication of the 
Confederate Monument, Alexandria, 
Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS - 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
& genuine pleasure to be in attendance 
On the occasion of the rededication of 
the Confederate Monument in Alexan- 
dria, Va., by Hon, WILLIAM JENNINGS 
Bryan Dorn, on May 24, 1961. 

While in the Democratic cloakroom on 
the afternoon of the day the commemo- 
rative rededication ceremony was to be 
held, I was asked why did I have on a 
blue suit. I replied that I planned to 
hear my colleague, Bryan Dorn rededi- 
Cate the Confederate Monument in 
Alexandria, Va., that evening. Quietude 
fell over the cloakroom when I an- 
nounced that he was to deliver the prin- 
Cipal speech. Then someone spoke up 
and said, “I don't know who dedicated 
the Alexandria Confederate Monument 
Originally but it will get a good rededi- 
Cation tonight.” 

The prediction of the member in the 
cloakroom was fulfilled in its truest 
Sense—Bryan Dorn delivered a master- 
ful, a superb address. He was appro- 
Priately introduced by Hon. JOEL Broy- 
HILL, Representative of the 10th Virginia 
D:strict. 

Comdr. S. Cooper Dawson of the 
Robert E. Lee Chapter, Sons of Con- 
federate Veterans was chairman, who 
introduced Representative BROYHILL. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, who represented 
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the Alexandria District with distinction 

for many years received a warm ovation 

from the large crowd in attendance. 

Hon. FRED SCHWENGEL, of Iowa a mem- 

ber of the National Civil War Centennial 

Commission and Hon. ROBERT G. STE- 

PHENS, JR., of Georgą were also on the 

platform, 

Bryan Dorn delivered his forceful 
speech with fervor and devotion. He 
was, no doubt, accustomed to speaking 
in the out-of-doors as his remarks were 
so well received by the audience. There 
are few, if any, orators of the persent 
day who can equal or excel Bryan Dorn. 

His address follows: 

ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM JEN- 
NINGS BRYAN DORN, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
May 24, 1961, 6:30 P.M., IN OBSERVANCE OF 
CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL DAY; OPENING OF 
NORTHERN VMRGINIA Crvi Wan CENTENNIAL 
COMMEMORATION AND THE REDEDICATION OF 
THE CONFEDERATE MONUMENT AT PRINCE 
AND WASHINGTON STREETS IN ALEXANDRIA, 
Va. 


(One hundred years ago, May 24, 1861, 
the 17th Virginia Regiment formed at site 
of monument and marched out to join army 
of Northern Virginia. Federal troops occu- 
„pied Alexandria on same day. Seventy-two 
years ago, May 24, 1889, Governor Fitzhugh 
Lee, nephew of Robert E. Lee, made dedica- 
tory addrees unveiling monument.) 

Commander Dawson, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is a great honor 
to be presented to you by one of the ablest, 
most distinguished, and dedicated Members 
of the Congress, your own Hon. JOEL T. 
Brorum.. I congratulate the citizens of 
northern Virginia on having the good judg- 
ment to send Joe Bnor null repeatedly to the 
Congress. 

It is an honor to share this platform with 
your own beloved Judge Howarp W. SMITH 
who has served our entire Nation with loy- 
alty, faithfulness and devotion. Judge 
Smrru has stood like a “Stonewall” for 
States rights, individual liberty and the 
principles and ideals of our Founding Fath- 
ers. On Virginia soll, I pledge him my con- 
tinuing allegiance to the great cause for 
which he stands—constitutional govern- 
ment, 

We are all honored with the presence of 
Congressman FRED SCHWENGEL, an able and 
distinguished member of the National Civil 
War Centennial Commission, from the great 
State of Iowa; Congressman E. C. GaTHINGs, 
of Arkansas, a true southerner and a member 
of the powerful Agriculture Committee; and 
my young colleague, Congressman ROBERT G. 
STEPHENS, JR, of Georgia, a great-great 
nephew of the immortal Alexander H. Steph- 
ens, vice president of the Confederacy. — 

Commander Dawson, you and the mem- 
bers of the Robert E. Lee Chapter, Sons of 
Confederate Veterans, are to be commended 
for your untiring efforts to make this occa- 
sion @ great success. You have been ably 
assisted by the charming and gracious ladies 
of Mary Custis Lee-17th Virginia Regiment 
Chapter of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy. 

I am glad that the Congress created the 
Civil War Centennial Commission to com- 
memorate the herole men and women who 
fought for the Union on one side and for 
the South on the other. To head this Com- 
mission no better selection could have been 
made than Gen. Ulysses S. Grant III, the 
grandson of that magnanimous and able 
leader to whom Lee surrendered at Appo- 
mattox. Your own distinguished former 
Governor and Congressman, William M. 
Tuck, is the Vice Chairman of the Commis- 
sion. These men will lead us in the next 
4 years to remember the deeds and heroism 
of the gallant men, both North and South. 
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They will help us to have a better under- 
standing of that struggle. Today, we should 
take these lessons of the past, learn them 
well, and guard our country's future. 

I am proud to be a fellow Alexandrian. 
You are justly proud of the history, archi- 
tecture, culture, and patriotism of your 
beautiful city. You have every right to be 
proud that Alexandria was the hometown 
of two of the greatest men ever to speak 
the English language, George Washington 
and Robert E. Lee. 

One hundred years ago today the flower of 
the young manhood of Alexandria marched 
off to the west to cast its fortunes with one 
of the most famous armies in all of the 
history of the world—the Army of Northern 
Virginia. 

This spot will always be sacred to the 
people of Alexandria. This ground is hal- 
lowed_ground. It is historic ground. The 
men of the 17th Regiment marched away in 
the full knowledge that their homes, their 
firesides, their businesses, their cultured and 
lovely city would be in the hands of an 
enemy occupying force. They left in the 
firm conviction that they were fighting for 
what they believed to be right and just— 
States’ rights, local government, and individ- 
ual liberty. They marched away in the be- 
lief they were fighting for the principles 
enunciated in the Constitution of the United 
States and its Bill of Rights. They were 
loyal, patriotic, and devoted to duty. 

The men of the 17th Regiment were fa- 
miliar with the heritage of Alexandria—the 
cradle of American liberty. They had been 
reared in the traditions, principles, and 
ideals of George Washington, the Father of 
our Republic. They had been as loyal to 
the Stars and Stripes of the United States 
as Washington had been to the crown and 
flag of England. In casting their lot with 
their relatives, loved ones, and local prin- 
ciples of government, they felt they were do- 
ing no more than the Father of our Country 
when he joined the cause of the Revolution, 
Many of these men felt that their cause was 
u renewal of the revolutionary struggle 
against autocracy and supreme governmental 
power. ‘They placed upon the altar of State 
sovereignty “their lives, their fortunes, and 
sacred honor.” 

The men of the 17th Regiment grew up 
with the full understanding of the principles 
of Thomas Jefferson; Mason and his 
incomparable Bill of Rights; James Madison, 
the father of the Constitution; James Mon- 
roe, author of the Monroe Doctrine; Patrick 
Henry; Chief Justice John Marshall; John 
Randolph and countless others. They en- 
joyed a maximum of freedom, personal lib- 
erty, and the free enterprise opportunity sys- 
tem they had helped to create. This herit- 
age, these traditions, this love of liberty was 
the foundation stone upon which the army 
of northern Virginia emblazoned its fame 
upon the pages of history. The leaders of 
this incomparable army were no less dedi- 
cated to the cause than the civilian soldier 
whom they commanded. Robert E. Lee, a 
native of Alexandria, as commander of that 
army gained immortal fame as a military 
leader and as a kindly, considerate, Chris- 
tian gentleman. As a reminder of his mili- 
tary genius, his courage, and audacity, turn 
with me to the early morning of June 26, 
1862. At that moment the young Confed- 
erate government was threatened with col- 
lapse. Ita largest city and principal port, 
New Orleans, had been captured and occu- 
pied. Confederate lines of defense in the 
West had collapsed. The western armies re- 
treated in confusion from Kentucky, from 
Tennessee, and from Shiloh deep into Mis- 
sissippi. The Confederate coast was block- 
aded from Hampton Roads to the Mexican 
border. A huge, well-disciplined, highly-or- 
ganized, and mighty Federal Army under 
George B. McClellan was 7 miles from down- 
town Richmond where they could hear the 
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church bells on Sunday morning. Powerful 
Union reinforcements were poised through- 
out northern Virginia to strike the rear and 
cut off retreat from Richmond. Despair, 
gloom, and hopelessness gripped the Con- 
federate government and Confederate people. 

You Sons of the Confederate Veterans 
here in Alexandria have rightly and proudly 
named your camp after the intrepid leader 
Robert E. Lee. This new commander re- 
fused to retreat. He seized the initiative 
and launched a counterblow north of Rich- 
mond on the morning of June 26. With in- 
ferior numbers, with inferior supplies, with 
second-rate military hardware, in approxi- 
mately 2 short months from that hour of 
attack on June 26, his footsore and ill-clad 
army was crossing the Potomac while his 
bands played Maryland, My Maryalnd.” Be- 
hind him lay the victories of the Seven Days, 
the Relief of Richmond, Cedar Mountain, 
and Second Bull Run. The wreckage of 
Federal armies littered the Virginia country- 
side. He now threatened the Federal Capi- 
tal. Gloom, consternation, and despair 
gripped the North, The South breathed a 
sigh of relief and the world stood in amaze- 
ment, awe, and wonder. The valor and gal- 
lantry of the civilian soldier under Lee and 
Jackson had turned the tide of defeat and 
easy Federal victory into a gigantic struggle 
to continue for years. 

The men of the 17th Regiment who formed 
here on that May morning 100 years ago 
were part of the glory, the achievement, and 
lasting fame of that army. The Army or 
Northern Virginia was never, as a unit, driven 
from any single battlefield in defeat. It was 
simply worn away by hardship, disease, and 
attrition until it finally surrendered at Appo- 
mattox Court House. Its accomplishments 
and valor became legend. Military experts 
from foreign nations studied its every move. 
Patton, MacArthur, and even Rommel of 
Germany became familiar with the details of 
its campaigns—a tribute to Lee, his gallant 
officers, and the civilian soldiers who followed 
him for 4 years. 

It was my privilege 4 years ago in May to 
attend the unveiling of the bust of Stone- 
wall Jackson in the Hall of Fame for great 
Americans at New York University, I was 
thrilled to see the bust of Jackson added to 
that of Robert E. Lee. These incomparable 
leaders of the Army of Northern Virginia 
proudly stand with the 89 greatest men in 
American history—an honor bestowed by the 
entire Nation, a tribute to their genius and 
the soldiers of the Confederate Army. It has 
been truly said they no longer belong to the 
people of Virginia or the people of the South, 
but to all of America and to the English- 
speaking world. Could they speak today in 
the Hall of Fame, they would give credit to 
Southern manhood as exemplified in the 
17th Virginia Regiment, 

There has always existed a strong bond of 
friendship and mutual admiration between 
the people of Virginia and the people of 
South Carolina. I am proud to represent 
the old congressional district in this Con- 
gress once represented so ably and so well 
by the “father of States rights,” John C. 
Calhoun. I am proud to represent the soil 
where the remains of Barnard E. Bee now 
rest—who gave “Stonewall” Jackson his im- 
mortal name and thrilled the South by his 
courage and supreme sacrifice at the First 
Battle of Manassas. When this handsome 
likeness of the Confederate soldier was dedi- 
cated to the memory of the men of the 17th 
Regiment on May 24, 1889, Gen. M. C. But- 
ler of my South Carolina district sat on this 
platform with Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, Gov. 
Fitzhugh Lee, and the other distinguished 
guests. Gen. M. C. Butler was the youngest 
major general of the Confederate Army and 
at the time of the dedication was US. 
Senator from my native State. Sen- 
ator Butler and Governor Lee did not know 
on that day 72 years ago that they would 
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subsequently become major generals of vol- 
unteers in the Army of the United States 
during the Spanish War. In all the history 
of the world the story of man cannot point 
to a nation where men could attain high 
military rank in a cause against the govern- 
ment and yet reach the same rank in the de- 
fense of that government. Such was the 
spirit, devotion, and honor of Governor Lee 
and Senator Butler and the men whom they 
led. 

This gives us another insight into the true 
character of the Confederate soldier. When 
the sun set on his ambitions and his hopes 
at Appomattox, he returned home and re- 
newed his allegiance to the United States. 
His difficulties seemed insurmountable— 
homes destroyed, economic system wrecked, 
money worthless, and citizenship denied. 
Without aid, he tackled the task before him 
as resolutely as he had charged the Federal 
guns at Gettysburg. He succeeded in build- 
ing a new South. He simply went to work 
and through patient, thrift, and frugality, 
wrote another chapter in the progress of our 
common Republic. He taught his children 
that we are one Nation, united forever. 

In 1876 when the dark clouds. of Recon- 
struction hung over the South, a disputed 
national election divided the American peo- 
ple. Revolution, war, bloodshed, and internal 
strife threatened our Nation. It was the loy- 
alty, devotion, and coolness of men like 
Wade Hampton, M. C. Butler, and their Con- 
federate followers who prevented further 
bloodshed and truly reunited our Republic. 
Someday historians will more fully cover 
this glorious chapter of American history, 
In 1876 the Confederate soldier fought for 
peace, understanding, and a united nation. 
In those trying days he contributed greatly 
to the preservation, unity, and growth of the 
United States. 

It is fitting that we rededicate this monu- 
ment today to the memory of our grand- 
fathers, the Confederate civilian soldiers, It 
is proper that we rededicate it particularly 
to the men of the 17th Virginia Regiment, 
who volunteered from our historic city. We 
rededicate this monument today to the 97 
men of Alexandria who paid the supreme 
sacrifice in defense of their native State. We 
rededicate it to those who were wounded and 
maimed for life. We rededicate it to those 
who returned and labored for peace, for the 
Union, and the restoration of our beautiful 
city. The men whom this monument honors 
were men who believed that each individual 
Owes something of himself and his talents 
to his country, to his community, and to 
local and State government. In rededicat- 
ing this monument, we would do well to send 
our children and our grandchildren here that 
they may emulate their gallantry, sacrifice, 
and devotion. Only by a study and under- 
standing of the past can we preserve a 
measure of freedom and justice for the fu- 
ture. Yes, we rededicate this monument and 
ourselves to the future. May we absorb some 
of the devotion of these heroes and rededi- 
cate our lives to the preservation of our 
Nation. May we keep it strong militarily, 
educationally, morally, and spiritually. 

Just as on May 24, 1861, our Nation today 
faces a great crisis. We are threatened as 
never before in our history since the time of 
Valley Forge. We are a united people today, 
but we face a ruthless, determined, and 
united enemy, These enemies, like Genghis 
Khan of old, are sweeping without con- 
science out of the Eurasian Continent aiming 
a death blow at our freedoms. This bloody 
enemy has gained at every turn. By open 
conquest, by subversion, and by infiltra- 
tion he marches on to victory after victory. 
This enemy has won at every summit con- 
ference meeting. He enters a conference 
with a deliberate, calculated intention to lie 
and deceive. This atheist enemy has made 
fantastic and unbelievable gains in Asia, the 
Middle East, the Near East, Central Europe, 
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Africa, Cuba, and Latin America. The United 
States is literally under the Communist gun 
today. Our only foreign policy has been the 
spending of money, appeasement, compro- 
mise, and retreat. We are today in a post- 
tion where we can retreat no further with- 
out surrendering our sovereignty and liqui- 
dating the hard-won freedoms of our people. 
We can no longer trust the American dol- 
lar to purchase and preserve our American 
freedom. We can no longer depend on sum- 
mit conferences, broken promises, and com- 
promise of principle. We must, as a nation, 
now face reality. We should declare a na- 
tional emergency, mobilize our total re- 
sources, and assume the offensive. The 
threat of Communist aggression in Cuba can 
no longer be tolerated. This threat must be 
eliminated by the Armed Forces of the 
United States if necessary. The hour is late, 
the situation critical, We must, enforce the 
Monroe Doctrine now or we will lose all of 
South and Central America, With the loss 
of South and Central America, the Com- 
munist pincer movement aimed at the heart 
of the United States will be complete. 

Already Communist missiles and bombers 
are poised in Siberia ready to strike over 
the North Pole. With our southern flank 
exposed and under Communist domination, 
we could no longer maintain our position 
as a world power. Our Government must 
take the lead in fanning the fires of patriot- 
ism. We must rekindle the spirit of liberty- 
The valor and patriotism displayed by both 
sides in the 1860's are needed in the 1960's. 
Our freedom depends on the united effort of 
every American citizen. It will take courage: 
self-sacrifice, loyalty, and devotion to duty. 

Around this monument which stands be- 
tween the North and the South, we might 
direct our attention to the great domestic 
problem which threatens to divide our Na- 
tion as we face the common enemy, We 
cannot defeat communism and totalitar- 
ianism by adopting totalitarianism. In the 
name of fighting communism, the Federal 
Government is using some of its techniques 
and some of its arbitrary, blatant powers. 
Our Nation today is still a union of states, 4 
unión of communities, a union of local gov- 
ernments, and a unit of individuals—each 
State and individual maintaining independ- 
ent characteristics while bearing allegiance 
and loyalty to the whole. If we are to sur- 
vive as a nation, the Federal Government 
today must respect individual rights, States 
rights, and long-established community cus- 
toms and traditions. 

The South of today is tolerant. The South 
of today is making fantastic progress in the 
field of equal rights and human under- 
standing. The South is not making any ef- 
fort to impose its traditions and customs 
local statutes on other sections of 
United States. The South is sponsoring no 
invasion of other areas of our land. The 
South respects the right of every community 
to govern at the local level. The grandsons 
and granddaughters of the men who wore 
the blue and grey in the 1860's are not en- 
gaged in agitation and destruction of 
country today. Their love for this Nation. 
its Constitution, our individual privileges. 
and obligations were cemented in that fiery 
crucible a hundred years ago. This is the 
time for tolerance, unity, love, and under 
standing while we face the greatest danger 
in the history of Western civilization. 
who would invade the privacy of our time- 
honored, sacred institutions and travel many 
miles to disobey local and State laws are 
aiding the enemies of our great county: 
The agitators who leave their local duties 
to embark on a program of nationwide un“ 
rest and discord are compounding our pro 
lems during these critical days. Those WPO 
seek to make the United States conform to 
one pattern of pseudoliberal fascism 
paving the way for a dictatorship and 1 
tarianism. Our Republic is a young Repu? 
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lic. It is still on trial before the eyes of the 
world. We must not turn our destiny over 
to the bigots, agitators, and pressure groups 
boring from within to advance their own 
Selfish ends. Now is the time for all Ameri- 
cans—East, South, North, and West—to place 
the welfare of our country ahead of personal 
consideration. Now is the time for all or- 
ganizations, races, and creeds to rededicate 
themselves first to the preservation of our 
Nation. Individual freedom, free local gov- 
ernment, and the rights of our States can 
Survive in the space age through a rededi- 
cation of our allegiance to the faith of the 
Founding Fathers. 

On this sacred ground as we commemo- 
Tate the glorious deeds of our past may we 
Tededicate and consecrate our lives forever 
to the freedom and independence of our 
beloyed country. May we say with the late 
Senator Benjamin Hill of Georgia when he 
Said: “He who saves his country saves all 
things, and all things saved will bless him. 
He who lets his country die lets all things 
die, and all things dying curse him.“ 


American Women Render Valiant 
Service Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED SPATES 
Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a stir- 
ring and informative article reciting 
from firsthand observations the good 
Work done by American women abroad 

been written by Mrs. Bruce Lee 

edy, wife of John A. Kennedy, pub- 

er of the Daily Argus-Leader of 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy are presently 
On an extensive oversea trip. I have 
Previously called attention to some of 
the articles written by Mr. Kennedy for 

Argus-Leader. I now ask that there 

be printed in the Appendix of today’s 
ORD an article from the talented pen 

of Mrs. John A. Kennedy entitled “Amer- 
Women Brace Hardships of the 

0.“ It is a well-merited tribute to 

& wonderful group of Americans who are 
the cause of peace and freedom 

all over the world. This article appeared 

a recent edition of the Daily Argus- 

er, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
88 follows: 

[From the Sioux Falls ‘Argus-Leader, Apr. 
30, 1961] 
Aaterican Women BRAVE HARDSHIPS OF THE 
ConGco 
(By Bruce Lee Kennedy, president of 
the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader) 
1 eROPOLDVILLE —My hat is off to that 
tle band of American women keeping 
in for their foreign service husbands here 
6 BP aay Congo—and to the other European 
Un donnatives are so designated) wives of 
Ai Embassy, and commercial whites who 
here, 
preportage of food, decent housing, inflated 
ke ces, and the general chaos makes house- 
ping very, very difficult. 
51.405 when you can get them fresh, are 
per dozen, staples are high in price and 
few in supply; meat and fowl tough and 
Vegetables available at any price. 
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It is so different than 2 years ago. Then 
there was plenty of everything, even though 
most was imported, and prices which always 
have been high had not reached the astro- 
nomical plateau now existing. 


INSECTS CAUSE LAUNDRY PROBLEM 


Mrs. Norman E. Warner, daughter of 
the D. W. Loucks of 2221 South Western 
Avenue, Sioux Falls, wife of the first secre- 
tary, told me of a laundry problem, She has 
three children. When the clothes dry out- 
side, insects sometimes lay eggs on them. 
When this happens on underwear, body heat 
hatches the eggs and tiny worms imbed 
themselves in the skin of the wearer. If the 
clothes are pressed with a hot iron, the heat 
kills the eggs, but it is very hard on nylons 
and other synthetic materials. 

Ernest H. Wiener, Jr., press officer, has a 
1-year-old baby. His wife thought it would 
be grand to have houseboys to do the work. 
They are paid $50 a month, plus a family 
allowance dependent on the number of chil- 
dren the houseboy has. A bachelor, there- 
fore, is preferred, but if you get one it won't 
be long before he saves enough to buy a 
wife. In the current market, the young man 
pays $100 to $200 for her. If the marriage 
is not a success and she returns to her 
family, the bride's price is refunded. 

There were many complaints about the 
houseboy’s inefficiency—they could not re- 
member; they would not clean thoroughly; 
they could not answer the phone. They 
would boil the drinking water, but it was 
difficult to have this done for the ice cubes. 

In addition to doing housework, the boys 
also act as nursemaids for the children. 
Since independence, they don't want to 
work after 3 o'clock in the afternoon, so pre- 
paring the evening dinner and obtaining 
baby sitters becomes difficult. 


POWDERED MILK IMPORTED 


Since there are few tuberculin-tested cows 
in the Congo, all milk is imported in pow- 
dered form. Older children who have been 
brought up on whole homogenized milk don’t 
like it any more than our soldiers and sailors 
do. The Wiener’s year-old baby doesn't 
know the difference, of course. Mixing milk 
into cocoa, making cream soups and stirring 
chocolate into it helps disguise and solves 
the problem for the older youngsters. 

If the children know French, it is easy 
for them at school but one boy of 11 with 
whom we talked was having a most difficult 
time as classes are in French. He just was 
beginning to catch on to part of his lessons 
after several months of school. 

All Europeans take vitamins daily and a 
weekly antimalaria tablet. Pan American 
Airways gave all Léopoldville-bound passen- 
gers malaria pills. 

The Belgians sprayed for mosquitoes with 
helicopters twice weekly before independ- 
ence as well as spraying in the city streets 
by truck. This service has vanished. 

Of course, everyone is inoculated against 
typhoid, polio, and all of the tropical dis- 
eases before they arrive. 


FOOD IN SHORT SUPPLY 


Food stocks right now are dreadfully low. 
There are practically no fresh-frozen foods. 
Every Thursday, fresh fish is flown in. By 
9 a.m., the supply in exhausted. 

I went to three shops to get two 8-ounce 
cans of tomato juice for 40 cents each. 

Canned fruits, soups, and vegetables, 
mostly American, cost two and one-half 
times as much as at home. There were a 
few carrots and some tired cabbage. 

For fresh vegetables, you go to the native 
market which seems safe now but many 
Europeans are reluctant about buying 
there. Fruit and vegetables have to be well 
cooked and medicated to kill microbes. 

Good Friday evening we paid 50 cents 
each for oysters at Sabena Guest House. 
Half a lobster, either broiled or thermador, 
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was $11 a portion. We watched for an hour 
and a half but saw no one ordering this 
delicacy. It was out of sight for our budget. 

‘Most people were eating steamed mussels, 
with broth served in a casserole at $1.50 per 
portion, 

Five of us lunched one day at our hotel. 
We had broiled trout, potatoes, canned as- 
paragus and string beans, beer and cheese 
and crackers for dessert. The bill was 840— 
typical for all meals in hotels considered safe. 

U.N. soldiers equipped with Sten guns 
paraded before the entrance and exits of our 
hotel. 

EFFECTS OF INFLATION FELT 


Inflation is taking its toll. The black 
market rate of exchange is 80 francs for 81. 
although embassy, press and commercial 
people exchange their paychecks at the of- 
ficial rate of 50 francs to the dollar. This 
makes for very expensive living because ac- 
tual prices are tied to the black market rate. 

My hairdresser was almost out of supplies 
but hoped for a suitcase full which her 
daughter was bringing from Belgium. If she 
can't get more through normal channels, she 
will have to close up shop. 

The Warners told me they had been wait- 
ing more than 6 months for their furniture. 
It was in the pile of undelivered goods at 
Port Matambi, where U.N. and Congolese are 
still struggling for control. 

Neighbors had just received their house- 
hold goods. Practically all of it was water- 
soaked. Mattresses and upholstered pleces 
of course were ruined. The Warners and 
others in similar situations hope theirs will 
arrive in good condition. 


Supreme Court Orders Pay for Traitors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, when 
legal precedents and reasoning will sup- 
port a judgment either way, good judges 
have traditionally rendered that judg- 
ment which most accords with the in- 
terests of society. In short, common- 
sense has had a part in the development 
and strength of our legal system and the 
respect for law which characterizes our 
society. When this tradition is disre- 
garded it can only result in weakening 
the legal system and diminishing respect 
for it. 

Apparently the U.S. Court of Claims 
determined there was adequate prece- 
dent and legal reasoning to support a 
judgment denying Army pay to certain 
Korean POW’'s who defected to the Com- 
munists. Yet the Supreme Court of the 
United States has overturned that deci- 
sion and ordered payments by the U.S. 
Government to the very persons who dis- 
honorably turned against it. I share 
with the writer of the following editorial 
appearing in the Los Angeles Herald Ex- 
press on May 25 his difficulty in under- 
standing why the Supreme Court should 
render such a decision. 

REWARD FOR DIsHONOR 

Another US. Supreme Court decision 
which will astonish many Americans has 
Just been handed down in the case of three 
U.S. soldiers who were alleged to have aided 
the Communist side when they were captured 
during the Korean war. 
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After the war, the trio refused repatriation, 
preferring to remain in Red China. But after 
18 months under the Red Chinese, they 

their minds and returned to the 
United States in 1955. 

Now the U.S. Supreme Court has 
ruled that the three soldiers, former cor- 
porals who were dishonorably discharged 
from the Army, are entitled to their pay dur- 
ing the time they were prisoners of war. 

The Supreme Court decision came on ap- 
peal from the U.S. Court of Claims, which 
had declared in its opposite decision that to 
grant their POW pay “would be to put a 
premium on dishonor and a penalty on 
courageous loyalty.” 

Arguing before the Supreme Court, George 
S. Leonard, attorney for the Justice Depart- 
ment, said that the actions of the three 
soldiers “appear to have amounted to the 
military equivalent of treason,” 

It often is dificult to understand the 
reasoning behind the High Court's decisions, 


The defectors involved and the amount 
of American taxpayers money they will 
receive under this decision are as fol- 
lows: Otho G. Bell, Hillsboro, Miss., 
$1,455; William A. Cowart, Monticello, 
Ark., $4,991; Lewie W. Griggs, Jackson- 
ville, Tex., $2,810. 


Birthday Greetings to President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of President Kennedy's 44th 
birthday, I am happy to join with mil- 
lions of well-wishers in this country and 
abroad to extend felicitations and warm- 
est greetings to our Chief Executive. 
With it go my sincerest wishes that the 
year ahead may prove to be a year of 
great achievement for him and for our 
Nation. 

It is said that every period of crisis 
in the Nation’s history brings forth its 
men of great vision and ability. We are 
fortunate indeed to have a man of the 
vision and stature of President Kennedy 
to lead our people at this crucial period 
in human affairs. I feel certain that 
under his leadership and guidance we 
can look forward to the future with 
courage and determination that our na- 
tional goals will be achieved. 

On the eve of his departure for Europe, 
where he is to meet with the great 
French statesman General de Gaulle, 
with Soviet Premier Khrushchev and 
others, we wish him godspeed and suc- 
cess in his endeavors in behalf of world 
peace. Together with these wishes, go 
our assurances that the American peo- 
ple are united behind him and fully sup- 
port him in these efforts. Millions in 
this country will be praying for his suc- 
cess. 

It is perhaps coincidental, but never- 
theless momentous, that this mission to 
Europe should begin on his 44th birth- 
day. Not many men in all of history, in 
all nations, have reached the pinnacle 
of leadership of a great nation at the 
age of 44. President Kennedy has 
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emerged on the world scene as the leader 
of the greatest and the most powerful 
nation of all times at this relatively 
young age, and that is due to his great 
leadership, his ability, his understanding 
of world problems, and his unceasing de- 
sire to make this world a safer and a 
happier place for all mankind. 

May the good Lord bless him and his 
family with many years of good health. 
May we be privileged to benefit of his 
able leadership and wise counsel in the 
years ahead, and may he succeed in 
leading our Nation from strength to 
strength. Let us hope that America, un- 
der President Kennedy, and the whole 
world, will truly enjoy genuine peace 
and cooperation for the welfare of all 
of humanity. 


Pro-Red China Move Called Peril to 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I wish to insert an 
article from the Indianapolis Star, writ- 
ten by Preston G. Woolf, an Indian- 
apolis businessman and president of the 
Indianapolis Council on World Affairs. 

Mr. Woolf has written a most percep- 
tive article on the drive to admit Red 
China into the United Nations. I would 
recommend that all of my colleagues 
read Mr. Woolf's article for a precise 
analysis of the dangers involved in such 
a move by this country. 

From the Indianapolis Star, Apr. 28, 1961] 
Pro-Rep CHINA Move CALLED PERIL TO 
UNITED STATES 


(Preston G. Woolf, Indianapolis business- 
man and president of the Indianapolis 
Council on World Affairs, knows the Orient 
and its people firsthand. His world travels 
have taken him there many times. Here are 
his observations on the vital issue of Red 
China and the United Nations.) 

(By Preston G. Woolf) 

During the coming months it is expected 
that the pressure will increase for the ad- 
mittance of Red China into the United Na- 
tions. The principal line of the arguments 
may be expected to be that we cannot con- 
tinue to ignore 700 million people” and that 
“it is easier to get them around a conference 
table where we can negotiate with them.” 

Then we can expect the “soft-sell,” which 
takes the line that “Peiping is not trying to 
get into the U.N. nearly as hard as Washing- 
ton is trying to keep it out.” 

The facts are that the Red Chinese would 
like to be in the world organization, for the 
U.N. is a wonderful sounding board for prop- 
aganda, as the Russians have demonstrated 
again and again. But the Chinese Com- 
munists act as if they can take the U.N. 
membership or leave it. 

We also can expect to receive pressure 
from some of our allies who are now trading 
with the Red Chinese and would like to 
do them a favor by “getting them into the 
club,” provided they will not meet with too 
violent opposition from the United States. 

To get American reasoning on the question 
of Red China and the U.N. down to rock- 
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bottom logic is perhaps easier today. This 
is because we are now thoroughly awake to 
the vicious Communist regime which has 
been planted in Cuba while we were still 
living in naive hope. 

Every American shouid firmly realize that 
the Red Chinese regard the United States as 
their No. 1 enemy and have as their major 
objective to drive the United States out of 
the Orient. They are now trying to weaken 
the United States by attacking its allies, 
using the so-called strategy of attacking the 
weak in order to weaken the strong. 

One need only to look at our current losing 
position in Laos and to study seriously the 
threat that exists against Vietnam, Thailand, 
and Burma to see the encroachment of Red 
China on all of Southeast Asia. 

Around the immense southern rim of Red 
China, from Afghanistan at the western end 
to Vietnam on the Pacific, the growing propa- 
ganda against us in Japan and military pre- 
paredness in North Korea, we find the Red 
Chinese at work against us. Most of the 
bordering nations either show a friendly face 
or a neutral face toward their huge neigh- 
bor. Only two or three venture to be openly 
hostile and defiant. All share a common 
feeling toward Red China—namely, fear. 

From earliest times, the Chinese have been 
pressing southward from the days of Han 
until the hordes of Kublai Khan. 

All Asians know that Red China is not 
the agrarian reformer as originally portrayed. 
but is a dedicated and aggressive Communist 
power enjoying the full support and coopera- 
tion of Soviet Russia and openly, daily and 
loudly broadcasting its hate for the United 
States. 

It would be unbelievable that America, in 
a moment of naive weakness or charity, 
would invite this nation, under its present 
regime and following its present practices, 
to sit at the United Nations. 

Were we to do so, many of our friends, 
both individual leaders and nations, in the 
Orient would crumble like a house of cards. 
Resistance to the Red Chinese in the Orient 
is encouraged principally because the United 
States is the great power and has the cour- 
age to speak against Peiping“ 

Even neutral India, which seemed to 80 
out of her way to be conciliatory toward 
China, has been less charitable since the 
days of the slaughter of the people of Tibet 
and the Chinese military claims to parts 
of Kashmir. 

One of the strongest and most intelligent 
allies in the Orient, namely the Republic of 
Free China on Formosa, would be the first to 
be hurt by any change in United States 
policy. Formosa has the best army and alr 
force in Asia on the side of the West and 
maintains an irrevocable attitude against 
communism. 

This policy of President Chiang Kai-shek 
presents an fron fist communism 
first, because the Chinese Nationalists have 
personally seen communism on the main- 
land and secondly, because they know that 
their republic has bullt its strength through 
its development as a showcase for free enter- 
prise as compared with the regimentation 
on the mainland less than 100 miles away. 

Recognition of Red China would weaken 
the military position of Formosa which is 
one of the great ramparts in the West Pa- 
cific. The humility of any loss of power or 
prestige of Formosa would cause desertion 
of 12 million oversea Chinese living in 
southeast Asia from the cause of freedom 
and force them to pay homage to the am- 
bitious Red Chinese. 

Just as our position in Cuba has deterior- 
ated through lack of proper perception 
alertness to the danger of giving the Com- 
munists a foothold, we could, in like man- 
ner, awake to find that we have lost the 
Orient if we were to recognize Red China. 
Then Pearl Harbor would again become our 
frontiine of defense. 
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Ethics and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal, May 8, 
1961, entitled “Ethics and Politics.” 

This editorial points up the political 
hypocricy and cynicism which has gov- 
erned the passage of various of the laws 
Passed by this Congress in the past few 
Months, It is clear to me that unless 
this unrestricted spending with no pos- 
Sibility of balancing the budget is halted 
immediately, future generations will be 
burdened with a debt so staggering that 
they may never recover. 

Ethics in politics is a subject about 
Which all of us ought to be concerned. 
Many of us could not face our constit- 
uents in next year’s elections with the 
knowledge that we had jeopardized 
their children’s futures by voting for 
‘Certain measures for purely political 
reasons. 

The editorial follows: 

Ernics AND Porrrios 


With so much high-sounding talk about 
Conflict of interest and the presumed need 
for higher ethical standards in Government 
4nd business, maybe it’s time for some down- 
to-earth thinking about the state of political 
Morality in Washington, D.C. 

We have in mind, among other things, a 

of brandnew laws Congress has oblig- 
ingly presented the President very much as 
asked for them, Both the minimum 
Wage and the depressed areas laws are 
Marvels of political hypocrisy. We don’t 
Say they are the worst in the long history 
ot politicking, but they are bad enough. 
basic concept of the minimum wage 
bill has been described this way: Extend 
Coverage to as many workers as possible while 
g as few enemies as possible. By 
noting that the law covers 3.6 million work- 
ers not previously included, the politicians 
dan trumpet their compassion for the poor 
Uttle people. 

That is a sham. The law excludes many 
Workers—certain hospital workers, agricul- 
tural laborers, laundry workers, for exam- 
ble —vho actually make less than $1 an hour. 
Such exclusions are not difficult to fathom; 
> take just one, the powerful congressional 
“rm bloc wouldn’t hear of bringing in agri- 
Cultural laborers. Indeed a small group of 
Workers in the South that were previously 
Covered are kicked out under the new law, 
in order to make it more palatable to south- 
ern politicians. 

At the same time the measure extends 
Coverage to many whose wages are far above 
Present or prospective minimums. A choice 
‘stance is the Inclusion of 1 million con- 
auction workers. The average hourly pay 
sa ao mstruction workers in this country is 

32. The reason for dragging them in is 
Purely and simply to pad the apparent cov- 
m and so make it appear that the Govern- 

ent is doing a lot for a whole lot of people. 
th fraudulent law has good company in 
or, depressed-area measure. The definition 
8 Such an area is one where unemployment 

above an arbitrary percentage. First of 
— the Government makes only the most 

Perficial 

People 


attempt to discover how many 
in this country are genuinely unem- 
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ployed, in the sense that they are able 
and willing to work and actually looking for 
any work that will keep them off the govern- 
mental doles. Thus the very premise of the 
depressed-area legislation is faulty. 

Beyond that, it is designed to attract in- 
dustry to areas whose problem of the mo- 
ment is an excess of industrial capacity for 
immediate needs, while providing no assur- 
ance of attracting industry to economically 
unappealing areas. Some of the law’s more 
candid supporters admit their doubts that it 
will do anything to relieve unemployment. 
The all-important political point is that it is 
a means of channeling nearly half a billion 
dollars to politically appealing areas. 

More generally, it is becoming clear that 
this administration and this Congress pro- 
pose to pursue their political spending plans 
with little regard to the Government's finan- 
cial condition. Unless they change quickly 
and abruptly, they are setting the country 
on an inflationary course. That means 
shirking one of the Government’s most basic 
moral responsibilities: the preservation of 
honest money. 

We would want it well understood that we 
are not against politicians or politicking. 
In our Government a President is perforce a 
politician. In the nature and diversity of 
our political society, compromises in Con- 
gress—logrolling if you wish—are n 
and frequently desirable. In this way it is 
possible to reach something like a consensus 
of the country; it is frequently possible to 
defeat or modify dangerously extreme legis- 
lation. s 

But what is striking about many in this 
administration and this Congress so far is 
the high degree of political cynicism they 
have brought to Washington; the virtues of 
politics, after all, can turn into vices, as 
when they produce legislation and actions in 
clear conflict with the public interest. 

So it is perhaps not out of place to suggest 
some examination of consciences in Wash- 

n, If that is asking too much, the 
public should at least take a good look at 
what is going on in its name. 


No Government Aid, Please 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS | 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, I include an editorial appearing 
in the May 20 issue of the Southern Tex- 
tile News, of Charlotte, N.C. This edi- 
torial points up an observation I made 
in a speech on the floor on May 22, 1961, 
in which it was stated that I do not 
believe the textile industry is seeking 
Government handouts or that it wishes 
to be placed on a dole. What it does 
seek is a fair opportunity to compete 
in the domestic market with foreign 
manufacturers of textile products. The 
editorial follows: 

No GOVERNMENT AID, PLEASE 

The latest suggestion from Washington is- 
that the US. Government allocate $80 mil- 
lion to the textile industries to promote the 
basic research. According to the plan the 
money would be raised by customs receipts 
from textile imports. 

We feel that such a step is not necessary 
and would not be to the best interests of 
the textile industry. 
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In the first place, we are sure the indus- 
try is not looking for any kind of grant or 
handout from the Federal Government; in 
the second place, we feel the industry would 
not want a vital program such as research 
tied to foreign imports; and in the third 
place, we believe the textile industry is car- 
rying on as vigorous and profitable a pro- 
gram of research as is any other industry. 

To have the Government interfere in the 
research work would only weaken the efforts 
now being put forth by private enterprise. 

Since so much is being done in this field 
by the textile industry we hesitate to cite 
examples. However, in glancing over the last 
issue of our publication, a number of exam- 
ples can be seen. One of them is the auto- 
matic doffing system developed by the 
Deering Milliken Research Corp., Spartan- 
burg, S.C.; another is the progress toward 
permanent creased trousers as reported by 
the wool bureau in New York. 

Along with this there is a report on the 
Draper shuttleless loom and the striking 
statement by an official of the firm revealing 
that for the past 5 years the Draper Corp. 
has used the equivalent of 50 percent of the 
company’s net profit after taxes for the pur- 
pose of product research and development. 
It would be easy to go on and on with such 
examples. We are confident that any inter- 
ested observer could compile an impressive 
catalog of such accomplishments by reading 
our publication for a couple of months. 

We are convinced it would be a mistake 
for the Government to get involved in a field 
which is being adequately served by indi- 
vidual companies as well as by many trade 
organizations. With Government aid there 
inevitably comes Government control and 
interference. This, we are sure, is some- 
thing the textile industry would want to 
avoid. 

For many years spokesmen for the textile 
plants have emphasized that the main 
they want from the Government is to be let 
alone to run their businesses. They would, 
of course, like to be freed from some arti- 
ficial difficulties such as abnormal imports 
and two-price cotton which Government 
policies have produced, But there is every 
reason to believe that it would only com- 
pound these problems to get involved in a 
Government aid program of any kind. 

We are living in an age of Federal aid to 
education, Federal medical care for the aged, 
aid for depressed areas, and so on, endlessly. 
One look at what Federal aid has done for 
our agriculture, however, is enough to scare 
any thinking person away from Government 
subsidies, 

We are glad our officials in Washington are 
thinking about the welfare of the Nation's 
vital textile industry. Nevertheless, there 
are many things they could do which would 
be far more useful than an outright grant of 
money. 


For many years leaders of the industry 
have been making some very logical sugges- 
tions, It is our sincere hope that the Goy- 
ernment people will take some of the steps 
which have already been recommended in- 
stead of embarking on some wildcat program 
of their own. 


Iconoclast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I include Senator 
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Barry Goipwater’s letter to the Wash- 
ington Post—Sunday May 28, 1961— 
included in the Recorp. Senator GOLD- 
WATER answers in a clear and concise 
manner charges made against him by the 
same publication. 

The article follows: 

ICONOCLAST 

Speaking of “sleazy smears as silly as they 
are unfair,” reference is made herewith to 
your editorial of May 20. 

Your writer objected to my statement that 
„it is long past time that we satisfy the 
American mind about the State Department 
in view of the number of recent fiascoes.” 
And, of course, in doing so he conveniently 
neglected the preface I made to that state- 
ment wherein I specifically said that “I am 
not implying that there are Communists in 
the State Department.” 

It might have helped if the Washington 
Post had had a reporter present when I made 
my remarks to the Arlington Young Repub- 
licans—a reporter competent enough to take 
down an entire statement rather than lifting 
a quote out ot context but I doubt it. Had 
my entire statement been reported, you 
would not have been able to infer that I was 
attacking the patriotism of State Department 
personnel, which I certainly was not. 

I was intrigued with the Post's reference 
to “The misjudgments in the executive 
agencies which have resulted in such serious 
reverses in the United States of late.“ What 
are we supposed to do about these “misjudg- 
ments?” Do we ignore them merely because 
a Senator named McCarthy once attacked the 
State Department in a manner which the 
Post will never forgive? 

I am interested in knowing just what it 
would take for the Post to editorially sanc- 
tion an investigation into how we have been 
mishandling our international affairs? Do 
we have to wait until Khrushchev takes over 
all of Latin America, all of southeast Asia, 
all of the Middle East? Or do we have to 
wait until international communism engulfs 
the United States and the Washington Post 
is reduced to the last editorial it will ever 
guaranteed to the American press? 
write under the constitutional freedom 

Does the Post mean to infer that because 
the State Department is patriotic, it is also 
infallible; that because it is not ruled by 
Communist influences, that it should not 
be investigated? 

For some reason which I am at a loss to 
fathem, the Post is unduly sensitive on the 
subject of possible investigation of the State 
Department. I haven't found it equally as 
‘touchy about other departments that have 
come under attach, such as the CIA or the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Why? 

It is academic to point out that you are 
out of step with the American people, who 
are demanding in a loud voice that our dis- 
astrous foreign policy be investigated from 
top to bottom. If your editorial writers 
would step out of their ivory white towers 
and get out of Washington for a time, I 
suggest they would find out that the people 
are sick to death of a steady diet of flascoes 
which began at Yalta and paced the loss of 
Poland, China, and other important areas 
of the world—fiascoes which reduced victory 
to defeat in Korea, allowed Nasser to rise in 
the Middle East, made a mess of things in 
Laos, excused the rise of Castro's Communist 
regime on our doorstep and botched the 
Cuban invasion attempt. 

No amount of Post editorializing to the 
effect that the State Department's role in 
these disasters was patriotically motivated 
will wipe them out or excuse them in the 
minds of the American people. The role of 
the State Department has been, at the very 
best, sophomoric and naive at the most 
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critical time in our history. It deserves to 
be looked into thoroughly and competently. 
Barry GOLDWATER, 
Senator from Arizona. 
WASHINGTON. 5 


Where Has Prestige of United States 
Gone? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press 
entitled, “Where Has Prestige of United 
States Gone?” 

WHERE Has PRESTIGE OF UNITED STATES 

GONE? 


Bandit Castro, Red dictator of Cuba, has 
the effrontery to offer to free 1,200 captives 
taken in the ill-fated invasion of Cuba early 
in April. He has all the gall of Mediter- 
ranean bandit Raisull who in 1904 cap- 
tured an American citizen and held him for 
ransom. 

This dirty, miserable, jackal Castro offers 
to sell his human captives for 500 bull- 
dozers from the United States. 

As if this were not bad enough. worse, 
Americans of high standing actually have 
taken steps to meet the ransom. It is as- 
tounding that Eleanor Roosevelt, Milton 
Eisenhower, and Walter Reuther, have 
started a movement to raise the ransom 
money. 

How low can the prestige of the United 
States fall? 

What will the Old World, yes, even the 
Communist-ruled world, think of an Ameri- 
can that in the face of the April debacle— 
that abortive invasion—now buys the free- 
dom of captives In this manner? 

Either we did or did not engineer that 
futile invasion. If we did, then we should 
go ahead with the job, invade the place, an- 
nihilate Castro, and take the consequences 
with his sponsor Khrushchev. If we did not 
have anything to do with that invasion— 
except guilty knowledge that would perhaps 
make us an accessory before the fact—then 
we should keep hands off. A revolt failed; 
the rebels must take the consequences. 
That is the history of revolution from the 
time of all recorded history. 

We are disappointed, terribly disappointed 
in President John F. Kennedy. Where is the 
man of noble words at his Inaugural? Great 
heavens, President Kennedy surely must 
have known of this bandit offer for ransom. 
All he had to do was denounce it in strong- 
est terms of his careful use of the English 
language. Then not even the names of 
Franklin Roosevelt's widow or President 
Eisenhower's brother would have availed. 

Did America fall on its face in electing this 
man Kennedy? Maybe the fates have been 
unkind to him. If they have they certainly 
have with a vengeance. Is the man as former 
President Harry S. Truman once said im- 
mature, not ready for the presidency or the 
presidency not ready for him? 

Getting back to that Berber bandit Raisuli 
of more than 50 years ago: The captive was 
a native Greek, but then an American citi- 
zen, Ion Perdicaris. When the ransom de- 
mand came to the White House in 1904 grim, 
fighting Theodore Roosevelt shot back one 
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sentence to the Mediterranean authorities 
who dared act as middleman between a 
bandit and a President. Theodore Roosevelt 
demanded the safe return of the American 
or the extinction of the bandit. His cable 
adorns history’s bright page: Perdicaris 
alive or Raisuli dead.” 

O for another Grover Cleveland or 
Theodore in the White House. 

Indeed, indeed we fear we have fallen on 
evil days. 


Law and the Free Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the House to the 
following prizewinning essay by Miss 
Mary Ann Novacek, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Novacek, and a student at 
Mount St. Benedict Academy in Crooks- 
ton, Minn. 


Miss Novacek’s essay, which won first 
place in the ninth district VFW Auxil- 
iary contest in Minnesota, is a further 
example of the outstanding work being 
done by today’s young people. 

The essay, entitled “Law and the Free 
Citizen,“ follows: 


Law, freedom, and citizenship may be com- 
pared to three beautifully carved chests 
preserved and cherished in the living treas- 
ury of history. These chests have been care- 
fully guarded through the centuries against 
the onslaughts of tyranny and oppression. 
They have stood the wear well. 

Upon closer examination of the first chest, 
law, one sees handsomely carved on the 
shining cover of the chest the 10 command- 
ments, the first and basic law governing all 
men. Contained in this chest are the codes 
of Hammurabi and Justinian. The Magns 
Carta, the Declaration of Independence, and 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America. Law, centuries of law, which 
shows the evolution of law from the embyro 
of God’s commandments to the most intri- 
cately developed definitions of these simple 
precepts, is the precious contents of this 
chest. 

The second chest, freedom, is as large as 
its predecessor and shines with equal bril- 
liance, although the surface is scratched and 
stained. Yet noble stains are these. They 
are the reminders of the cost of freedom: 
the blood of the Israelites stung by the 
Egyptian lash; the tears of Cornelia, the 
mother of the Grachii; the blood of colonial 
Americans at Bunker Hill; the blood of the 
French nobility shed, because of oppression; 
and more American blood shed at Harpers 
Ferry and Gettysburg. Yes, noble stains 
they are and they reflect the sun's rays and 
light the way for man's search for true 
freedom. 

The third chest, citizenship, is large 
enough to contain the other two. The cover 
of this chest has a relief of a Roman 
in a toga. The toga was the mark of citi- 
zenship in Rome. No slave or foreigner 
could wear a toga. When a Roman citizen 
was to be banished he symbolically set aside 
his rights of citizenship by casting off his 
toga. Virgil said of the toga: “Romanos 
rerum dominos, genetumque togatum" * * * 
“Romans, lords of the world, the race that 
wears the toga.” 
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Citizenship has always been coveted. A 
citizen is a sharer in his home, his church, 
and his nation. From each of these institu- 
tions the citizen derives rights, benefits, and 
duties. The French rebels desired citizen- 
ship so ardently that they willingly faced 
armed guards with no more powerful weapon 
than a pitchfork or a hoe. After their re- 
public was set up the Frenchmen addressed 
each other as “citizenne.” 

In America an immigrant first dons a 
“toga” when he has been naturalized. From 
that time on he enjoys the rights of an 
American citizen and is obliged to carry out 
the duties of his new state. 

Freedom is defined as the absence of ex- 
ternal coercion or restraint. Man is intrin- 
Sically free because of his free will. The 
will is free when it is trained to seek what 
is good. The good, in this instance, is the 
law. 

Freedom and law are inseparate of one 
another, Freedom without law becomes 
license and brings chaos. Law without free- 
dom becomes force and brings tyranny. Ty- 
Tanny occurs when the law in a dictatorship 
or an obsolute monarchy is the will of the 
Tuier. In the early belief of the divine 
right of kings the monarch was responsi- 
ble to God for his actions. The dictator of 
today no longer feels responsible to any 
higher power. He governs as he sees fit 
and the people are at his mercy. Might 
and force set aside right. 

Law is an indispensable partner of free- 
dom. It is a guide for reason and a pro- 
tector of human rights. The good citizen 
realizes this, and safeguards the law by, 
first of all, obeying it; secondly, by electing 
good legislators and law enforcement officers. 

It is important to remember that those 
three chests have been entrusted to the care 
of the present generation and must be pre- 
served intact for future generations. We 
must be dedicated to the great tasks re- 
Maining before us, the tasks of firmly es- 
tablishing the ideals of freedom and law; of 
Safeguarding our national heritage of free- 
dom and law; and of aiding other nations 
in their struggle to secure freedom and law. 
Most of all, America, you must fulfill the 
Command “Confirm thy soul in self control, 
thy liberty in law.” 


An Address by W. W. McEachern, Presi- 
dent of the South Carolina National 
Bank, Before the Lions Club of Colum- 
bia, S.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 

ous consent, I insert in the Ap- 

of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 

copy of a speech delivered by Mr. W. W. 

Eachern, president of the South Caro- 
National Bank. 

J hope every Member of the House 
Will have an opportunity to read this ex- 
cellent speech delivered by one of our- 
tina: outstanding citizens in South Caro- 


auer is a difference in talking about the 
Uae of our economy and in making predic- 
ns about it. If you want to speculate on 
future of the economy based on anything 
Say, you must do so at your own risk. There 
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are too many variable factors and the varia- 
tions sometimes occur so suddenly that I 
would want to know the situation on a 
given day to forecast the economic climate 
for only a very short period of time. 

Perhaps this comment is somewhat of an 
exaggeration, but the extent to which world 
events affect the general domestic economy— 
in fact, the local economy in many areas— 
makes it important for us to remember how 
easily chain reactions take place in response 
to events thousands of miles away. Day to 
day changes in foreign relations and in scien- 
tific achievements—such as our man in 
space—may create economic reactions of 
varying degrees. 

At this particular time, the man in Cuba 
concerns me more than the man in space. 
We have to face the fact that in some 
phases of current history our own Federal 
Government cannot control the economy be- 
cause it cannot regulate the unpredictable 
dictators. 

Always remember that we must expect 
and try to be prepared for the unpredictable. 

A banker has no ball or any other 
sources than you have to provide him with 
information on economic conditions. We 
have to use the same available data to ar- 
rive at our conclusions. Our advantage is 
that we daily draw upon the sources of in- 
formation available because accurate and 
timely information determines’ a bank's 
progress or lack of progress perhaps more 
than in other businesses or industries. 
Banks have to assess the reports on many 
endeavors to operate successfully, while 
specific data in only one or a few related 
fields are required of most businesses or 
industries. 

If a banker does not find out a good deal 
of what each of you have to know about 
your own business, plus some additional 
information about banking, he cannot serve 
you as you deserve and need to be served. 

So, instead of gazing into a crystal ball, 
we have to dig into your business as well 
as our own. My comments here are based 
on digging for a long time and having tried 
to apply what I have been able to uncover 
through the years. 

To obtain a cross section of the general 
state of our economy, we might apply eight 
tests, although there are many other indi- 
cators too; 

1. What is the condition of consumer 
credit? Is the individual borrowing to buy 
new cars, home appliances, and other per- 
sonal items, or is he indicating doubt about 
the future by exercising more than ordinary 
restraint about incurring additional personal 
obligations? 

Usually retail sales and expanding install- 
ment credit will go hand in hand and show 
employment at a good level. Reduced retail 
sales, reduced installment borrowing, and a 
general reluctance on the part of individual 
buyers should give warning that the con- 
sumer is motivated by basic causes such 
as reduced Income or loss of employment. 
Sometimes the pinch of increased prices 
and living costs enter the picture, but usual- 
ly good merchandising overcomes such re- 
sistance unless there is a lack of money or 
an inability to repay for credit. 

The condition of consumer credit is one of 
the best indicators as to the direction of the 
economy. 

2. Commercial borrowers at a bank also 
provide an excellent standard to measure 
the economy. Confidence is shown or a lack 
of confidence by whether the borrower con- 
tinues his usual demands, seeks more credit, 
decreases his requests, or sells off inventories 
instead of borrowing. | 

Prompt payment of interest and principal 
indicate business as expected. On the other 
hand, the commercial borrower who seeks an 
extension of credit beyond the maturity of 
his note and without a substantial reduction 
in the principal may be a man in trouble— 
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unless he has a special reason for doing so. 

When an increasing percentage of com- 
mercial borrowers find it necessary to re- 
trench or to request extensions of loans, 
it is clear that a decline in the economy is 
taking place. When South Carolina had a 
predominantly agricultural economy and 
almost a single crop, there was no doubt 
about the status of the economy when the 
cotton crop failed or when demand for it was 
weak. 

With our present diversification, of both 
agriculture and industry, the economy of the 
State is much less susceptible to fluctuations 
due to a single crop or a single industry, 
although we still do feel the effects of good 
and bad conditions as reflected from one 
major farm or manufacturing activity. 

3. A third indicator by which the economy 


_can be measured is the extent of capital 


inyestment in constructing new plants and 
in home construction. Obviously, there 
must be a good demand for the products 
of any manufacturer if he is to build new 
plants or to expand his old ones. Here in 
South Carolina, since World War II, we have 
witnessed a tremendous expansion of capital 
investment in new plants and plant expan- 
sions. Fortunately, we have had a state in 
which our laws relating to management and 
labor have helped to attract new industries. 
The result has been a period of unprece- 
dented capital investment which has pro- 
vided the diversification which I mentioned 
earlier, thousands of new jobs, and, gener- 
ally, steady employment. 

4. Such successful growth on the part of 
industry spreads from the commercial field 
into the area of home construction. Home 
construction is one of the best indicators 
of the status of the economy, because an in- 
crease in the construction of private homes 
means that business and industry are doing 
well, and the success of business and indus- 
try is carried over into the expenditures or 
investments of the salary and wage earners 
who are dependent upon business and in- 
dustry for their livelihood. 

Thus, there is a hand in hand situation 
between the worker and management which 
is reflected in the general economy. If you 
find an area in which new homes are being 
constructed at an increasing rate, you can 
depend upon it that business and industry of 
the area is also on an expanding scale. 

5. Another indicator which must be 
watched closely is the condition of the stock 
market. The averages of selected stocks pro- 
vide a clue from day to day on whether our 
national economy is stable, unstable, or un- 
certain. Here again national and interna- 
tional conditions greatly affect the Increase 
or decrease in value of certain stocks, accord- 
ing to whether these stocks are brought into 
particular focus by national or international 
events. 

Generally, a steadily growing economy 
should mean that selected stocks reflect a 
gradual growth. If the economy is declining, 
those same stocks, normally, would reflect a 
decrease in growth. 

However, in the event of a national emer- 
gency, it is obvious that stocks such as elec- 
tronics, missiles, and others in similar cate- 
gories would be expected to boom. On the 
reverse side of the picture, certain stocks 
which normally reflect high consumer de- 
mand in peacetime might be adversely af- 
fected by a national emergency, because it 
would be known that materials would not be 
available for production of such items. 

The stock market also tends to reflect a 
deflation or inflation. Apparently the 
market in recent months has been refiecting 
some inflation. even while a somewhat de- 
pressed situation existed, and certainly since 
the economy has started upward again. 

The buying of stocks has generally been 
considered one of the best hedges against in- 
flation, because of the fact that the stock 
market generally reflects growth or decline 
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in the general economy. However, it should 
be kept in mind that the standard of meas- 
ure is the average of a number of stocks 
rather than any particular stock. Therefore, 
the individual purchaser has to exercise care 
in his selection of stocks to purchase as a 
hedge against inflation. 

6. Another vital indicator which must be 
taken into account these days is the opera- 
tion of the Federal Government through the 
Treasury Department and the Federal Re- 
serve Bank System. 

Doubtless, you know that banks purchase 
for investment a large volume of Government 
securities issued through the Treasury De- 
partment. Also, I am sure you know that 
the Federal Reserve banks lend money to na- 
tional banks and other member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System, at what is known 
as the rediscount rate—a rate somewhat 
lower than banks lend to individuals. 

By the fixing of interest rates on securities 
issued by the Government, and the timing of 
these issues, the administration can attempt 
to stimulate or to deflate the economy. At 
the same time, through the Federal Reserve 
System, the administration can work on that 
side of the ledger in attempts to stimulate 
or deflate the economy in two ways—(1) by 
raising or lowering the rediscount rate at 
which banks can borrow from the Federal 
Reserve, and (2) by instructing the Federal 
Reserve to go into the market and buy secu- 
rities issued by the Treasury Department to 
hold until such time as they might be sold 
with the desired result, or, else, held to ma- 
turity to prevent their becoming an influence 
on the economy. 

Until recently, it had for many years been 
the policy of the Federal Seserve System to 
enter the market only for the purchase of 
short term bills. However, under the pres- 
ent administration, a new policy has been 
adopted under which the Federal Reserve is 
now purchasing Government securities with 
maturities as great as 5 years or longer. 

How long this policy will continue, how 
strongly it will be used, and what its effect 
will be is uncertain. The adoption of such 
a policy has caused great concern among 
bankers and I ahare that concern. 

Bankers now watch very closely the efforts 
of the Federal Government to influence the 
economy through manipulation of its 
financing of current Federal expenditures 
and the national debt. . 

Under our present Constitution, the’ Gov- 
ernment cannot completely control the 
economy, and efforts to do so are more 
likely to create new economic crises than to 
solve existing ones. 

7. In such a large country, conditions 
vary from area to area, from State to State. 
and from one sectlon to another within a 
State. Therefore, a seventh indicator of 
the status of the economy on the local level 
is the condition of the major industry, busi- 
ness or agricultural crop in any specific 
area. In addilton to industry, business and 
agriculture, we must also take one addi- 
tional factor into account—the status of any 
military installation upon which an area 
might be largely dependent for good eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Regardless of all the other general indi- 
cators, if in a specific city or community the 
major industry, business, farm crop or Goy- 
ernment installation is at a low leval, it is 
bound to have a strong influence on the 
general economy of that area. 

Climate, geographic location and the 
availability of natural resources control to 
A large degree what a community can do 
about a one-crop or a one-industry area. 
Any community in that situation must ex- 
ercise its initiative and energy to broaden 
its economic base. If it fails to do so, it is 
almost inevitable that the time will come 
when the single base will not support the 
economy of the community. 
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South Carolina is filled with communities 
which, during the past 15 years, have taken 
advantage of their opportunities and ag- 
gressively developed new business, new in- 
dustry, and new agricultural endeavors, By 
so doing, they have insured against the 
failure of one upon which they were solely 
dependent or the removal of Government 
installations upon which they were pre- 
viously dependent. Communities which 
have not taken these steps should do so. 
Communities which do not have planning 
commissions, or development boards, or local 
chambers of commerce, with such organi- 
zations as a part of the chamber's opera- 
tion, should now take such steps to insure 
their economic future. 

They should do so without looking to 
Government for assistance. Government 
assistance should be sought only when a 
community or an individual cannot provide 
for themselves. 

8. Finally, an excellent indicator is that 
savings deposits of banks increase in a de- 
clining economy and decrease during infia- 
tion. This factor, of course, is closely re- 
lated to all those mentioned earlier. 

Having discussed some of the main in- 
dicators as to the status of the economy, I 
would now like to talk briefly about some 
of the factors in the general economy which 
concern me and tell you frankly what I 
think about them. 

In the past few months, we have heard a 
great deal about price fixing and mo- 
nopoly in the electrical industry. This is 
to be condemned absolutely. The persons 
who participate in such practices should be 
prosecuted and punished, according to the 
laws they have violated. 

Such ces are certain to damage the 
particular industry, and industry and busi- 
ness generally. No good can come out of 
efforts to circumvent or to violate the laws 
applying to monopolistic practices. 

The same standards and legal regulation 
applied to industry and business should not 
stop there, however; the same restrictions 
should be applied to the labor unions for 
the public good. 

Although it is illegal for industry or busi- 
ness to engage in efforts to fix prices 
throughout the industry, it is entirely legal 
for labor unions to negotiate contracts to 
fix wages on an industrywide basis. I can- 
not distinguish between price fixing and 
wage fixing on the same tremendous scale. 
The effect of either is the same. 

That effect is at the expense of the con- 
sumer, When you remove the competitive 
situation, either in business or labor, the 
consumer is the eventual sufferer. 

What we need is not stronger legislation 
in favor of labor, or stronger legislation in 
favor of industry. We need stronger legis- 
lation in favor of the American ~public— 
the people who pay the bills. 

Until we face up to the fact and until 
a majority of the Congress accept the fact 
that union contracts are stifling the indus- 
try of this country and eventually the in- 
dividual worker himself, we are going to be 
faced with a declining market for the prod- 
ucts of American labor. 

Tied directly to this problem of union con- 
tracts is the problem of goods imported from 
foreign countries. Japanese textile workers 
are paid only about one-tenth what the aver- 
age American textile employee makes, and 
German steelworkers earn only about one- 
third the average salary of an American 
steelworker. Whether it is Japanese cloth 
or a German printing press, the fact is it 
can be purchased in this country for less 
than our own plants can produce it. 

At the end of World War I, we helped our 
former enemies get back on their feet and 
reestablish their industries. Then we low- 
ered our tariff barriers to help provide them 
a market in this country. In addition to 
this, we have purchased large volumes of 
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their goods for the use of our servicemen 
overseas. 

Our purpose was good. We wanted to 
establish good relations and try to prevent 
friendly countries from trading with Com- 
munist countries. 

The present situation is complicated and 
involves many factors. I would not attempt 
to say what should be done about it. I do 
hope that the Congress will devote its atten- 
tion to this problem and not leave it in the 
hands of ambitious bureaucrats to establish 
the policies which they also administer. 
One thing is certain, however: The labor 
unions eventually must face up to the fact 
that the workers are a part of the American 
industry which now is in hard competition 
with Europe and Asia and that the workers 
prosper and their jobs survive only if Ameri- 
can industry prospers and survives. 

A third adverse factor on the general econ- 
omy is undue Federal regulation. Many un- 
necessary and unwise proposals have been 
made in the present Congress. Included 
among these are efforts to destroy State 
right-to-work laws, to wipe out the Land- 
rum-Griffin bill, and others of similar nature. 

Already passed are the aid to so-called de- 
pressed areas and the new minimum wage act 
with its extended coverage. 

The workman is worthy of his hire, and I 
believe that every employee of every business 
and industry should be paid what he earns. 
I do not believe, however, that the Federal 
Government should have any voice in deter- 
mining what an employee is worth and what 
his employer shall pay him. 

Neither do I believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should take work away from an 
employee in an efficiently operated plant and 
send it to another plant in a so-called de- 
pressed area which has not been able to 
complete on an efficient basis in free enter- 
prise. The Federal Government cannot hope 
to revitalize eyery area which fails because 
of its own shortcomings. 

Many of the proposals pending in Congress 
which stand any chance of passage require 
additional spending. Of course, additional 
spending eventually means additional taxa- 


Our present tax structure has become 5° 
burdensome that it is dificult for the indi- 
vidual or corporation who wants to reinvest 
his profits to do so. Capital investment and 
reinvestment are essential ingredients 
bullding and expanding business and indus- 
try. It is necessary to the creating of jobs- 
It is necessary to industrial growth and pro- 
duction. It is necessary to plant moderniza- 
tion and it is essential to defense prepared- 
ness. The Federal Government cannot go on 
spending and taxing and taxing and spend- 
ing to the detriment of these principles- 
The investors of this country must be able 
to help accomplish the growth which 18 
desired. 

While the tightening of some tax loop- 
holes may be needed and desirable, much 
more important is the need for tax revi- 
sion to provide increased incentives for in- 
vestors. Without some changes in the pres- 
ent tax structure, there is little hope that 
we can continue to compete effectively with 
the industries of Europe and Asia in con- 
tries where, although taxes may be high, 
production costs are extremely low com- 
pared with ours. ‘ 

During the past year, we have heard n 
great deal about the balance of trade and 
the flow of gold out of this country. 
outward flow of gold and serious balance of 
payments problem is interwoven with the 
problems we are considering. Since 1950. 
U.S. payments abroad have been $20 billion 
more than the payments received from ovet” 
scas. At the present time, we have a s 
of about $18 billion in gold against short- 
term liabilities to foreigners of about $21 
billion. Thus, it is obvious that we could 
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hot pay on demand all of our obligations in 
gold. To prevent a run on our gold, the 
Federal Government must conduct our af- 
fairs so as to maintain confidence and to 
do this, we have to avoid a spending spree 
and increased inflation. 

During the 10 years we incurred the 
deficit of $20 billion in our balance of pay- 
ments, it was not because of any inability 
to sell goods overseas. Actually, U.S. ex- 
ports have exceeded imports by $22 billion 
during that same time. The deficit in our 
international balance of payments comes as 
a result of three things during this 10-year 
period—$27 billion spent in foreign aid, an- 
other $27 billion in military expenditures 
Overseas, and 622 billion in the private ex- 
Port of capital, $12 billion of this $22 billion 
being direct investment in foreign enter- 
prises. 

So, what is much more important than 
Some of the things the Federal Government 
is trying to do is to find ways to reduce our 
foreign aid program, to reduce our military 
expenditures overseas and to stop the out- 
flow of private capital into. foreign invest- 
ments. These things can be done only by 
taking a realistic approach to operating the 
Federal Government on a sound basis and on 
& balanced budget. 

That brings me to the last point I want 
to discuss for just a minute—the Federal 
budget. At the present time, we have a na- 
tlonal debt of about $285 billion. That has 
come as a result of spending by the Federal 
Government in excess of its revenues in 24 
Out of the last 30 years. 

The anticipated deficits on June 30 of this 
year and June 30, 1962, will increase the 
deficit by more than $5 billion—to about 
$290 billion. 

At the present rate, the public debt will 
hever be pald off, because we keep on in- 
creasing it instead of reducing it, It takes 
11 cents out of every dollar collected from 
the taxpayer to pay the interest on the 
Federal Government's obligations. 

Budget receipts for 1962 are estimated at 
$82 Dillion, $332 million, and expenditures 
at 884 billion, $200 million. Let's bring the 
Federal budget down to simple terms. Here's 
What it means: A family starts out a 
year with a debt 3% times its an- 
nual income, and further obligates itself 
to spend 2% percent more than its income 
Anticipated for that year. In other words, 

He family has to get.2%4 cents from some- 
where to add to every äollar it earns during 
tea bad without even attempting to reduce 

ebt. 
G You and I know what kind of credit rating 
hat family would have and the situation our 
8 ‘ernment faces is little different. The 
nly difference is that the Government can 
into your pocket and take out the 
crack it wants—whether it really needs it 


My purpose is not to lay the blame for 
Our economic situation at the door of either 
Political party or of any administration. My 
Purpose is to bring it to your attention as 

‘zens who should let their voices be heard. 
to and Congress alone has the power 

Control the expenditures of the Federal 

ernment. Neither the President nor any 
ce of the Government can spend one 
8 of money which is not approved by 
let dess The citizens of this Nation must 
thes ongress know what they want and what 
Ca don't want. ‘Fortunately, in South 

Tolina, most of our Representatives and 
Unt tors have been conservative on spending. 
b Ortunately, they have been outnumbered 

Y Spenders in the Congress. 
€ citizens of this country can get what 
Prov, Want when they earn it. This was 
Orima by the enactment of the Landrum- 
Orcas bill, It has been proved on other 
ln an. and it can be done again and 
on n unt the Federal Government is put 

sound basis. Communicate with your 


they 
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associates and urge them to communicate 
with their associates; and, your Congress- 
man with their colleagues in the Congress. 
Groups such as this can and do, when they 
become aroused, create grassroots move- 
ments which result in action by the Con- 
gress. I urge you to do so. 

Time is slipping away all too quickly for 
those who strive to create and produce, 
While there is yet tlme, we must, safeguard 
the principle of being our own master 80 
that we can make our own judgments. It 
is not the Job of Government to do this for 
us. Each of us must face up to the responsi- 
bility which is ours individually. 


,U.N. Special Fund and Tractor Deal Both 
Help Communist Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Communist government of Cuba is about 
to receive substantial assistance from 
the U.N. special fund, 40 percent of 
which is made up from U.S. contribu- 
tions to the U.N. President Kennedy has 
just urged American citizens to contri- 
bute their money to buy the 500 trac- 
tors Castro wants as ransom for 1,214 
prisoners. Humanitarian as is the ap- 
peal to the mind of the plight of these 
prisoners, the particular incident is but 
a dramatic part of a greater issue. It 
is estimated that the total number of 
people in Castro’s political prisons 
amount to a ransom of $1.6 billion at 
the tractor rate of exchange. This 
amount would help Castro run his Com- 
munist state for a considerable period. 
Is it next on the list of Castro demands? 
The following editorial appearing in the 
Long Beach Independent-Press-Tele- 
gram on May 23 is pertinent to this 
question: 

HELPING THE ENEMY 

One reason the Communists do well in 

the cold war is that they get regular help, 
.both intentional and unintentional, from 
their opposition. 

Although the United States is locked in 
fierce combat with the Russians for suprem- 


acy in space, the Pentagon last week put its 


stamp of approval on the shipment to Rus- 
sia of precision machinery for making ball 
bearings used in missiles and space craft 
guidance systems. 

Although the United States has cut off 
diplomatic relations with Cuba, has labeled 
Cuba a Communist state, and recognizes the 
threat of Communist Cuba to the security 
of this hemisphere, a commitment has been 
made under which the taxpayers of the 
United States may support a big part of a 
special ald program for Cuba. : 

This incongruity results from the fact that 
the United States contributes 40 percent of 
the support to a special fund which, under 
an agreement between Castro and the United 
Nations, may be used to improve the eco- 
nomic position of Castro’s Cuba. 

The staff of the United Nations special 
fund is working on a project to help Castro 
diversify his agriculture and reduce his de- 
pendence on sugar production. 

Thus, while Uncle Sam enforces a sugar 
quota policy designed to put an economic 
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squeeze on Cuba, the U.N. ponders using his 
money to help Cuba remedy the condition 
which makes that squeeze effective. 

There are times when one does seem to 
be meeting oneself coming through the re- 
volving door. 


The Kingdom of Quiet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, Okla- 
homa’s Third Congressional District 
proudly claims some of the most beauti- 
ful territory in the southwestern part of 
the United States. Not only are the 
rolling hills of southeastern Oklahoma 
filled with scenic beauty, but they offer 
a tranquillity seldom found in our busy 
modern lives. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, edi- 
tor of the Tulsa Tribune, has captured 
the spirit of this wonderful area in an 
editorial entitled “The Kingdom of 
Quiet.” Under unanimous consent, I 
wish to insert his article in the Recorp: 

From the Tulsa Tribune, May 6, 1961] 

THE KINGDOM or QUIET 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

The world grows tighter. It is losing 
elbowroom. The crowds thicken in the 
streets. The highways choke. Suburbia 
crawls across the green land, gobbling fields 
and pushing down forests. In much of the 
world the farms have grown smaller as the 
villages bloated into towns, and the grand- 
children of those who had a surplus of rice 
or manioc now scramble for food. 

But, worst of all, the noise—the babble 
and bang, the screech of unwanted music, 
the roar of pets, the honk of horns, and 
blat of exhausts—all these press upon us 
more and more. And increasingly, we 
search for the shrinking oases of solitude 
and peace, 

Well, come along to some of the grandest 
solitude this side of the Arctic tundra. We're 
in Poteau, Okla., the little capital of LeFlore 
County up against the western border of 
Arkansas. The morning sun is beginning to 
poke thin yellow fingers through the shade 
trees. It's time to get on the road. 

The road is blacktopped U.S. 59 heading 
south. Cavanal Mountain, the great round 
mound that rises 1,500 feet above the town 
to the west, glows in the slanted sunlight. 
The air is crisp and clear with mist in the 
bottoms. And in the pastures south of town 
some of Senator Bos Kerr's prize-winning 
Black Angus cattle graze smugly, having 
proved that in an area of Oklahoma Innocent 
of blue-stemmed grass and once considered 
hopeless as range country, some of the best 
steaks and cutlets in America are produced. 

Ahead, rising in blue benches toward the 
sky, are the Ouachita ridges. 

Now, all the high land in southern Mis- 
souri, northern and western Arkansas, and 
southeast Oklahoma is properly the Ozark 
uplift. But we speak of the Ozarks as the 
hills lying north of the Arkansas River. The 
Arkansawyers describe the mountains south 
of the river as the Ouachitas and these run 
unbroken into four Oklahoma counties— 
LeFlore, Latimer, McCurtain, and Pushma- 
taha. But in Oklahoma we call these moun- 
tains the Kiamichis, although properly the 
word belongs to a single 45-mile-long ridge 
lying south of Talihina. 
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Of all parts of the Ozark ranges the Kia- 
michis are the wildest, the ruggedest, the 
most unspoiled. They represent, in fact, the 
emptiest quarter between the Gulf of 
Mexico and the upper Minnesota woods. 
They contained no gold, no oil, no precious 
minerals. Pioneers, prospectors, cattlemen 
and homesteaders flowed around them. The 
narrow valleys drew only a few small farmers 
and, of course, the Choctaws, who were given 
this sterlle confusion of coulees and crags in 
exchange for thelr ancient hunting grounds 
in southern Mississippi which the white man 
wanted for cotton. 

So today in all the Kiamichi country from 
‘Talihina on the north to Broken Bow on the 
south, and from Antlers on the west to Mena, 
Ark. on the east there are no towns. There is 
no industry save a few country sawmills. 
There is no smoke, no clatter, no pollution, 
no ugliness and squalor. The streams run 
clear. The air is filled with the wine of 
spring. 

Twenty-four miles south of Poteau High- 
way 59 begins to bend eastward toward Ar- 
kansas in a narrow valley between Black 
Fork Mountain and Rich Mountain. But just 
beyond the settlement of Stapp we turn 
sharp right on Highway 103, head back west, 
climb an escarpment and in 2 or 3 miles 
there’s a sign indicating a narrow, gravel 
road leading up a mountainside in a tunnel 
of trees. 

“Winding Stair Tower,” it says. 

Now, Winding Stair Mountain is another 
ridge and the forest ranger road swerves and 
twists along its crooked spine for nearly 25 
miles. But at the east end is the high point— 
2,880 feet above sea level. This is the high- 
est point in eastern Oklahoma and it is 80 
feet higher than Magazine and Blue Moun- 
tains that tie for the honor of the highest 
points in Arkansas. 

A characteristic of southeast Oklahoma is 
cruel winter sleet. For while the annual 
rainfall of the far Panhandle is only 10 
inches it increases about an inch every 20 
miles as you move east-southeast until by 
the time you get to the Klamichis you've got 
more than 40 inches. The tops of these 
ridges are often scourged by driving winter 
ice storms and we notice as we climb the 
steep road toward the ranger's tower that 
the trees gradually grow stunted, gnarled, 
and blasted. 

But when we clamber up the steel ladder 
to Winding Stair Tower there is nothing 
chilly about the reception offered by Ranger 
H. J. Hickman. The men who man the 
mountaintops and watch for the telitale 
smoke wisps that might grow into a holo- 
caust are a friendly breed. 

He tells us that his chief worry these 
days are the spring thunderstorms. 

“We're more afraid of them than care- 
less campers,” he says. For a bolt of light- 
ning may char the inside of a tree and the 
wood may smolder for days before the fire 
breaks out and gets away. We always keep 
an eye on the springs and campgrounds 
where people might gather. But Old Man 
Lightning uses a scattergun.” 

West from the Winding Stair Tower the 
road rides the ridge beneath banks of dog- 
wood, skirting vertical strata and dipping 
now and then into heavily forested glens. 
Occasionally the ridge becomes a knife edge 
and we look down upon valleys on both 
sides. Then is the time to stop the car, 
Switch off the engine, and listen. 

There is nothing to hear. No clash, no 
discord, no voice, no roar. And there is 
everything to hear—fresh wind rustling the 
lenves, a lark's call, the muffled staccato 
of à woodpecker, the drone of a bumblebee. 
You look across the velleys. As far as you 
can see there is nothing but blue hills across 
which pools of shadow float in stately fash- 
ion under the scattered clouds. 

At Sycamore Tower on the far west end of 
Winding Stair Mountain, Ranger H. B. 
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Blankenship, 23 years in the Forest Service, 
chews a mouthful of cut plug and tells us of 
the wildlife. 

“If you like animals,” he says, “these hills 
are getting better. We've always had wolves, 
foxes, and bobcats, but when I first came 
up here you'd rarely see a deer. Now I 
rarely go a day without seeing one beneath 
the tower. One side of this ridge is a game 
preserve, and on the other side the hunters 
can’t get the deer fast enough. We've got a 
wildlife paradise building here.” 

At the far west end of the mountain there 
is a little clearing and a plaque. Here the old 
military road from Fort Smith to Fort Tow- 
son crossed the ridge. It was laid out in 
1832 by Jesse Chisholm who later gave the 
name to the Chisholm Trail, and over the 
old road a century ago rattled the Butterfield 
stagecoaches on their perilous way to the 
Apache country and California. You look 
into the thick woods on-either side, and, 
sure enough, there is a ghostly lane in which 
the oaks are younger and mossy furrows 
mark the ruts over which prairie schooners 
once rolled. 

Who traveled this trail? Who were the cut- 
throats, the fugitives, the remittance men? 
What families made their painful, hopeful 
way to Texas to die in waterhole feuds or in 
the horrors of Comanche torture? What 
young feet marched over this mountain and 
later back and forth behind a cotton plow 
and finally to a dead end at the Alamo or 
Gettysburg? 

The old campground is empty and silent. 
Man has left it almost without a souvenir 
of his passing. Almost. There is a silver 
can lying in the grass. “Coors,” it says. 

Then the mountain ends. We are back on 
Highway 271, 9 miles east of Talihina. There 
are billboards, snorting transport trucks, 
and here, at last, is a garish country 
honkytonk. We turn on the radio and a 
nasal idiot is braying a “rock-a-billy” ballad. 

We have left the kingdom of quiet. 

Hello, civilization. 


Kennedy’s Cuban Tactics Disturbing 
to Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
Castro's tractors-for-freedom proposal 
has aroused a growing volume of mail 
from Michigan's Sixth District. It is ap- 
parent there is a deep feeling of indigna- 
tion over the Castro proposal. 

This proposition is aptly described by 
the Flint Journal, in an editorial of May 
25, as a “cat-and-mouse game,” in which 
Castro is playing the cat and has rele- 
gated the United States to the role of 
mouse. Under permission to extend my 
remarks, the editorial is reprinted below. 

KENNEDY'S CUBAN TACTICS DISTURBING TO 
COUNTRY 

No one can quarrel with the humanitarian 
instinct which prompted many Americans to 
accept Fidel Castro's offer to release 1,200 in- 
vasion prisoners for 500 American tractors. 

However, there can be, and there is, a wide 
difference of opinion as to the wisdom of do- 
Ing 80. 

Bargaining on his own terms with the 
blood-stained Cuban dictator cannot help 
but lower American prestige in many parts 
of the world. 
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And with typical Communist arrogance, 
Castro fumes over the fact that Americans 
refer to the deal as an “exchange” of trac- 
tors for prisoners of war. Castro demands 
that it be called “indemnity” which we are 
to pay for the ill-fated invasion of Cuba by 
Cuban patriots. And he threatens to call the 
deal off if we don’t mend our speech. 

Developments in this project also serve 
again to underline the uncertain behavior of 
the Kennedy administration, During the 
Cuban invasion, conflicting reports on U.S. 
policy poured from top Government officials. 

In the tractor project, no less a person 
than Speaker Sam RAYBURN said Tuesday 
that “the Government is out of this and is 
going to stay out.” 

The next day, however, President Kennedy 
revealed that he is the one who appointed 
the committee of three to coordinate efforts 
in the project. 

A presidential press aide then announced 
that the President's role was strictly that of 
& private citizen. 

But no matter how you slice it, that 
amounts to formal U.S. approval-of the proj- 
ect, and it is in that light that it will be 
viewed in many parts of the world. 

The President reavealed he went first to 
Mrs, Eleanor Roosevelt to head the commit- 
tee, then to Walter P. Reuther because of 
what was termed Reuther's tractor know- 
how. Finally the President added Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower to make the board “bipartisan;” 
and that in Itself is an odd afterthought. 

So Reuther, who has done his best to steer 
the Nation’s economy down some question- 
able roads, now takes a hand in American 
foreign policy. No stage, naturally, is too 
large for Reuther. 

Latin American countries must be watch- 
ing the deal with the greatest Interest. And 
many in those nations are bound to feel that 
we are bowing to blackmail, even though it 
is cloaked in humanitarianism. 

An interesting aspect of the deal is that 
Castro already has specified the type of 
machine he wants. The New York Times 
reported the dictator wants a D-8 Super, 
the second-largest earthmoving machine 
manufactured by one American company. 
He will take its equivalent from other com- 
panies. 

The cost of this machine is $40,000, which 
brings the whole deal to a total of 620 million. 

The Times quoted Reuther as saying he 
was “certainly surprised, to put it mildly,” 
at the insistence on this type of tractor 
because it is designed for major construction 
projects, not for farming. 

We have entered into a cat-and-mouse 
game with the Cuban dictator, giving him 
the role of the cat. And already he is play- 
ing his role to the hilt. Monday on the 
Havana radio Castro suddenly demanded 
return to Cuba of 1,200 political prisoners 
from yarious countries rather than the 500 
tractors in exchange for the invasion 
prisoners. 

As another example of Castro's arrogance, 
he specified in the broadcast that Pedro 
Albizu Campos and Francisco “The Hook 
Molina must head the lst of political pris- 
oners handed over in exchange for the rebels. 

Molina awaits sentence for the fatal shoot- 
ing of a Venezuelan girl in a New York 
restaurant last fall in a fight between pro- 
Castro and anti-Castro Cubans. Albizu 
Campos ‘is serving time for an armed at- 
tack on Blair House in Washington during 
the Truman administration. 

Did the Cuban dictator mean what he 
said, or was he just indulging in a little 
sport? 

Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, 
chairman of the Senate Relations 
Committee, has said of the deal that he does 
not believe the Government should lend 
itself to that kind of blackmail operation. 

Senator STYLES BRIDGES, of New Hamp- 
shire, asks: “How much more humiliation 
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and contempt must we suffer from the Com- 
munist dactator?” 

Representative Aucust E. JOHANSEN, of 
Michigan, is appalled at the apparent eager- 
ness of many Americans “to comply with the 
ransom terms laid down by Communist 
stooge Fidel Castro.” 

The issue is a highly emotional one, but 
countless Americans surely will echo the 
sentiments voiced by these Congressmen. 


Justice Above Spoils 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
in my newsletter to my constituency, I 
observed that the recent successful ac- 
tion of the House and Senate on con- 
troversial legislation requested by the 
Kennedy administration would indicate 
the number of newly authorized Federal 
judges has been carefully estimated and 
skillfully distributed throughout the 
country, It could be a mere coincidence, 
of course, that the necessary 10 or more 
Votes to insure safe passage of the costly 
Kennedy bills are now available when- 
ever the trumpet sounds. Only a few 
days ago it took telephone calls to Con- 
8ressmen from Cabinet members, and 
even from the White House itself, to pass 
& Kennedy measure. The feeling pre- 
Vailing among the conservatives is that 
the judgeship bill was carefully pro- 
framed after the first Kennedy legisla- 
tive defeat in the House. With the 
Pending appointment of 70 new Federal 
Judges to use as pawns in this great game 
Called politics, the Kennedy team can 
Now maneuver for the votes necessary 
to pass almost any legislation it wants. 

Therefore, I was most interested to 
Note the following editorial which ap- 
Deared in the May 11, 1961, issue of the 

Science Monitor newspaper, 
entitled “Justice Above Spoils.” The 
editorial covers another important as- 
Pect of the hurried enactment of the 
judgeship bill, which has been pending 
even before I came to Congress in 1954. 
the editorial follows: 

Justice Apove Sron-s 

Last year Congress did not feel that any 

Federal judgeships were needed. Now 
it has voted for 73. 

The key to this sudden reversal? Partisan 
Politics, For several years the courts have 

n disgracefully . Last year the 
Judicial Conference urged 59 new judgeships 

take care of increased business. But the 
Democrats controlling Congress didn't want 
President Eisenhower to have the appoint- 
Ments—even though he offered to name 

mocrats to half the new posts. 
— looked like a very good opportunity 

Bet justice out of the Federal spoils sys- 
ke here both parties had too largely 
Daw it for many years. It was lost. But 
th dent Kennedy has a chance to repair 

© position. In his campaign he sald qual- 
È tions should be the first test for judicial 

Ppointments. Undoubtedly party leaders 

Put forward many deserving Democrats 
ben, also possess some qualifications for the 
ch. But undoubtedly also in a good 
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percentage of districts the best qualified man 
will not be a Democrat. 

The partisan pressures, which caused 
Congress so long to neglect the needs of the 
courts and then to add extra judges to sat- 
isfy demands for patronage plums, will now 
focus on the Attorney General’s office where 
nominations will originate. 

The Attorney General happens to be both 
the President's brother and his campaign 
manager. He does not appear to be in the 
happiest position to satisfy at the same time 
political creditors and the President’s quali- 
fications-first criterion. 

This is unfortunate. It underscores the 
need for both parties to drop the practice 
of placing campaign managers in the Cab- 
inet. 

But even now the final responsibility— 
and opportunity—rests with the White 
House. Congress has given John Kennedy 
an unprecedented opportunity to influence 
the Federal Judiciary for good or ill. Ap- 
pointments made now can decisively affect 
national affairs for many decades. 

The President faces a major test. How 
he meets it can be estimated. by the caliber, 
character—and party affillations—of the 
judges he selects. 


A Dangerous Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Roscoe Drum- 
mond, in his article as it appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune on May 26, 
gives an account of the current Cuban 
deal“: 

A DANGEROUS Business—GOVERNMENT SEEN 
INVOLVED IF TRACTOR DEAL Is MADE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON, May 25.—Fidel Castro esti- 
mates that the lives of two and two-tenths 
Cuban prisoners ought to be worth one bull- 
dozer or one truck with spare parts. He 
gives the United States 10 days to come 
through—or else. 

The fact that such Americans as Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, Walter 
Reuther, Joseph Dodge, and others, volunteer 
to help raise money to buy the freedom of 
the 1,200 Cubans who were captured during 
the invasion shows that the plight of the 
freedom fighters instinctively touches the 
heart and conscience of this Nation. The 
money is already coming in. 

I am not sure this is the way to help Cuba 
or the United States or enslaved people 
anywhere. But if we are going through with 
it—let us recognize what we are doing, name 
this Castro thing for what it is and not pre- 
tend that the U.S. Government somehow has 
nothing to do with it. 


CRUDE BLACKMAIL 


This is crude, brazen, highhanded inter- 
national blackmail perpetrated by a political 
dictator who is proposing to trade human 
beings for metal in order to make himself 
stronger. 

This is a dangerous business, Once a na- 
tion ylelds to blackmail, where does it stop? 
What next? It we yield 500 trucks and bull- 
dozers to Castro, aren't we inviting some 
other country to throw a few Americans in 
prison to trade for a dozen airplanes, a steel 
mill, or a low-interest loan? 

There is no way whatsoever to make this 
Castro thing a little detached, personal deal 
between a few private American citizens and 
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somebody or other in Havana—with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States uninvolved. 

Administration officials would like to keep 
the Government out of it. It seems to me 
impossible. 

After a conference at the White House 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN reported: “The Presl- 
dent said the Federal Government is out of 
it and going to stay out of it.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt said: “We have the agree- 
ment of the Government. We got permis- 
sion beforehand.” 


A CONTROVERSY? 


The hard fact is that the deal cannot be 
brought off without some Government par- 
ticipation. The Logan Act makes it unlaw- 
ful for private citizens to negotiate with a 
foreign government “with intent to influence 
its conduct in any disputes or controversies 
with the United States.” President Kennedy 
says he is advised that the Logan Act is not 
involved because the people-for-tractors deal 
is not a controversy. But since Castro has 
stated that he views the tractor gift as in- 
demnity or reparations for the invasion, there 
seems to me a very real controversy here. 

I cannot see how the Americans can go to 
Havana to negotiate the prisoner-tractor ar- 
rangement without breaking the law unless 
they have the authority of the Government. 
If they have this authority, then the United 
States makes itself a partner to the deal. 

If this deal is to be realized, as its sponsors 
have described it, then the United States will 
have to participate at four points: The Goy- 
ernment will have to issue export licenses for 
the machinery, issue visas for the negotiators, 
authorize them to negotiate so as not to 
violate the Logan Act, and make contribu- 
tions tax-deductible. The latter action 
means that the United States would be pay- 
ing for part of the cost. 

FULBRIGHT’S VIEWS 


All this is why Senator WLAN J. FUL- 
BRIGHT, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, has said: I agree that our Gov- 
ernment should not in any way lend itself 
to this kind of blackmailing operation.” 

Senator STYLES BRIDGES, of New Hampshire, 
put it this way on the floor of the Senate: 
“Not since the days of Hitler, when the in- 
famous Eichmann offered to trade one Jew 
for one truck, has the civilized world been 
confronted with such a heinous barter. 
Would it not be far more humanitarian to 
exchange food and medical supplies?” 

The point is that all the Cuban people, not 
just the captured invasion fighters, are Cas- 
tro’s prisoners. It seems to me that our 
objective and the objective of the Organiza- 
tion of American States should be to free the 
Cuban nation, not just a few of its people. 


The Depth of Communist Penetration in 
Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I call your atten- 
tion to an article which appeared in one 
of Florida’s leading newspapers, the 
Palm Beach Post-Times. It was written 
by Jeanne Perry, and appears as one of 
her regular columns. 

Mrs. Perry is a thorough student of 
Latin American affairs. She has many 
friends in South America, and has 
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traveled extensively in that region. Con- 
sequently, this article is written with 
authority, and is typical of her good 
work. I ask that it be inserted at this 


point. 

The article follows: 

LATIN AMERICAN News Notes 
(By Jeanne S. Perry) 

May Day in Havana was celebrated with 
a tremendous military parade, Tanks, sub- 
machine guns, and recoilless cannon were 
among the arms displayed. Militia units 
marched by. Banners with the slogans 
“Workers of the world unite.” “Viva socialism 
which ends all exploitation” and Long live 
communism" floated about. In the. Placa 
Civica Castro Red demonstrations burned 
President Kennedy in effigy. The latest win- 
ner of the Lenin Peace Prize delivered an- 
other marathon speech in which he 
promised. among other things, that all out- 
standing Soviet works of “literature” will 
be translated into Spanish for publication 
in Cuba. 

Conditions in Havana last week were thus 
depicted by travelers returning from the once 
gay capital where 6,000 people under arrest 
jammed into the Blanquita (Havana's 
largest theater) are living in utter filth. 

Official execution figures say that 7,000 
persons have been killed while “unofficial” 
informants estimate that Ramino Valdez and 
Raul Castro have ordered from 3,000 to 5,000 
executed. 

Streets in Havana are deserted after dark 
except for patrols. Now arrests are being 
made by 14-year-olds armed with machine- 


guns. 

The 50,000 people arrested by Castro at the 
start of the invasion are still in their hastily 
improvised jails living in indescribable con- 
ditions. Among them are many priests who 
were observed by the truckload going 
through the streets of Havana on their way 
to prison. 

At least 50 well-known doctors have been 
purged from the Cuban Medical Association 
for counterrevolutionary activities. 

The Cuban couple who gave refuge to the 
wife of William Morgan have been sentenced 
to 5 years in jail. Morgan was the ex-Castro 
commander who was executed in Havana last 
month. 

Does anyone but Editorialist and Colym- 
nist Herbert Matthews of the New York 
Times doubt that communism is 90 miles 
from our shore? 

President Roberto Chiari of Panama has 
stated that the Castro government is totally 
Communist" and many Central and South 
American countries have severed relations 
with Cuba for that reason. But did you 
realize that it was only last week that the 
United States officially declared Cuba has 
become a member of the Communist bloc? 

Even now, millions of dollars in shipments 
of lard continue to leave the port of Palm 
Beach for Cuba, Lard is the most important 
staple in the diet of the Cuban lower classes. 
Interested Members of the Senate and House 
were advised last fall that an embargo on 
lard from the United States to Cuba would 
render a big blow to Castro. Unfortunately, 
the pleas by the handful of enlightened 
Senators and Congressmen fell on deaf ears. 
A much finer example was set by the steve- 
dores in Houston, Tex, who refused to load 
Russian tanks en route to Cuba very re- 
cently. 

The United States is still paying $70 mil- 
lion to the Communist Castro government 
for tobacco which is processed in Tampa, 
Fla.; and $70 million buys a lot of arms and 
Propaganda for the FPidelistas. Would it 
not be possible to use this sum to help the 
workers until Castro is toppled, or even to 
set up a new industry to take up the slack? 

There are many ways in which the United 
States is helping Castro financially. To this 
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columnist, the most shocking item comes 
from a recent story in the New York Daily 
News. It states that Paul G. Hoffman, as 
head of the United Nations Special Fund, 
has signed an agreement whereby the Spe- 
cial Fund is to help Cuba get away from 
heavy dependence on sugar by diversifying 
its farm production. The United States pays 
about 40 percent of the Special Fund's an- 
nual budget, which stands this year at about 
$47 million. 

As an American who cherishes her free- 
dom, and as a taxpayer helping to bankroll 
this U.N. agency, I find the signing of this 
agreement to give more money to Castro not 
only shocking but deplorable. I have ex- 
pressed my sentiments in telegrams to Presi- 
dent Kennedy, Senators SMATHERS and Hor. 
LAND, Congressman Rocers and others in the 
Senate and House of Representatives. If you 
agree with me please let them know your 
feelings also. 


Americans Are Basically Conservative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, we in Con- 
gress could well give some serious thought 
to the advice of our distinguished col- 
league, Senator Barry GOLDWATER, in the 
article from Human Events, which I 
herewith include as part of my remarks: 

AMERICANS ARE BASICALLY CONSERVATIVE 
(By Senator Barry GOLDWATER, of Arizona) 

On my way to work one morning recently 
the radio blared forth with a commercial for 
one of the Nation’s largest banks. The an- 
nouncer proclaimed that “this financial in- 
stitution is proud of its long record of con- 
servative management.“ 

The same day I noticed a full-page ad 
of one of the Nation's largest insurance com- 
panies advising all readers that the man- 
agement of this institution is conservative 
and responsible.“ 

It occurred to me to wonder how fast an 
insurance company would grow if it adver- 
tised its management as being liberal.“ How 
many people would have confidence in a bank 
which announced that above all else it was 
liberal? 

I would suggest that all Americans are 
basically conservative. We adopt a conserva- 
tive philosophy in our attitude toward our 
children and their education. We follow 
conservative policies in the investment and 
administration of our earnings. And when 
we spend our money we reveal ourselves as 
clearly conservative by attempting to secure 
the greatest possible value for each dollar 
spent. È 

Most of the copybook maxims we remem- 
ber are illustrations of conservative belief. 
We don't encourage our children to engage 
in wild experimentation, either in their edu- 
cation or their personal relationships with 
their fellow students. When our young- 
sters are old enough to drive the car, we 
rarely let them depart from our homes with- 
out a shouted admonition to “drive care- 
fully.” When they marry and begin build- 
ing a life of their own, we encourage them 
to approach the purchase of such things as 
a home or a car cautiously, giving careful 
consideration to all elements involved. 

It is only in the conduct of our Govern- 
ment that some of us espouse a liberal view- 
point. This, I suggest, is because Govern- 
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ment money somehow or other is now 
regarded as free money. 

In my home State of Arizona the State 
building and planning commission has just 
received something like $100,000 in Federal 
funds. This money is to be used for the 
planning of new public buildings and public 
facilities. It won't purchase the actual 
architectural drawings, it won't be used to 
buy a single brick or a single yard of con- 
crete. It will be used instead to finance the 
deliberations of various committees and 
agencies who will explore the situation and 
then come up with a suggested solution. 

I wonder how many people of Arizona 
would urge the expenditure of $100,000 for 
this purpose if they were compelled to make 
a direct contribution on some preestablished 
formula to that fund. 

We want our insurance companies to 
operate on conservative principles in order 
protect the value of our own insurance pol- 
icy. Yet we encourage the Government in 
such undertakings as social security to 
operate in a fashion which would bring 
bankruptcy to any private operator who did 
not have full access to the Federal Treasury- 

Conservatives know the value of sound in- 
struction in our public schools in courses 
devoted to what we old-fashioned folk call 
the solids. The liberals have just discov- 
ered that there is some value in teaching 
mathematics and science and history. Until 
the advent of the first Russian sputnik their 
attention was centered on the happy-life- 
adjustment courses, good manners, and eas- 
ler methods of learning. 

Isn’t it time for a nation, which by in- 
stinct and by experience reaches out for 
conservative principles, to demand the ap- 
plication of this same conservative policy in 
the conduct of its Government? How do 
you stand, sir? 


No Federal Aid to Education and Balanc- 


ing the Budget by Curtailing New Gov- 
ernment Programs Favored in Poll of 
10th District of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 3, 1961 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I take pleasure in pointing out that 
the constituents of my District —ioth. 
Illinois—have answered the public opin- 
ion poll I sent them and left no doubt 
that they overwhelmingly favor a 8 
anced budget, preferring this to any ex- 
pansion of new Federal programs. 
Seventy-three percent of those who an? 
swered the poll favor balancing the 
budget by cutting down on new Federal 
activities. I submit that this is a siZ- 
able percentage. 

Those polled also definitely oppos? 
measures aimed at granting Fede 1 
ald-to- education activities. Forty-eight 
percent favor loans only. for school dis? 
tricts that are unable to provide ade 
quate standards of education. 

I am convinced that complete results 
of the poll, which follow, provide inter- 


esting reading: 
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I, Federal ald to education: Do you favor— 
Federal funds for teachers’ salaries 
Federal funds for schoo} 

Fod loans for private and 


II. Furoign-trade poleles and tariffs, Do you favor— 


Setting restrictive limits or quotas on the volume of imported competitive goods? 


eral parochial schools.. 
. the full responsibility to State and Ineal communities 
Federal loans to only those school districts unable to moet the roqulred stundards _. 


III. How would you solve Fost Offive deficit of $900,000,000 annually? 


Increase Ist-cluss postuge from 4 to 5 cents, airmail from 7 Wr 8 cents 


Increase l- and dd-class mail rates? 


Tnerease rates of all typis of mail service across tho HU, 
do 


IV. 3 debt policies: you favor— 


Increasing the national debt ce 
Uuttin 


cing the current budget 010 curtailing now Fodoral programs? 


Ing to meo! 


vor— 


Direct election of Presidont by candidate recelying greatest numbor of popular votes?...- 


wartime excise taxes and cutting Federal spending accordingly? 
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{Figures are peroontiges of questionnaires returned! 
No No 
opinion 
69 11 
61 8 
77 6 
23 10 
42 10 
0 Of imported competitive goods? 55 34 12 
Increasing tariffs ond duties on competitive foreign-manufactunst goods and products? „VV 53 35 11 
Maintaining present tariff rates und policies but removing Executive authority to provide any further reductions until 19 44 al 25 
pene 22 53 25 
7 16 7 
41 u 15 
T — W ·˙ . 73 18 9 
cost of now programs over aiid above anticipated tovenues? " 2 8 3 
E OEE ABE P E A O S TEAN 70 1 11 
POW ROUTINES. © Ss oo N hh ke A ROT T 17 7 B 
Sy 2 59 11 
55 35 10 
© 4 13 
50 2 21 
63 26 12 
o 2 li 
48 19 33 
40 28 2 
65 14 21 
45 4 15 
o2 2 6 
2 u 69 17 
— 63 2 l4 
he popular vote total in his district 
SER eae ai TTT 45 31 24 


Adopting proportional plan wherein each elector would east presidential vote in keeping with t 
rut her than the present winner-take-all lan zz. KERA 


Flint Physician Hits Nail on Head About 
SS “Hope” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 15, 1961 


orgs CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
my happy to bring to the attention of 
from leagues the following editorial 
Jour, the May 27 edition of the Flint 
Ceived 7, Khich discusses a letter re- 
elan d rom a distinguished Flint physi- 
* Dr. Edwin M. Knights, Jr., who has 
Dr 


e een ae ie 2 
5 observation, that he 
meqinced the doctors, nurses, and other 
Dlish al personnel have already accom- 
than more for America in Indonesia 
of tee of the official statements, gifts 
enma 7 and equipment, and other gov- 
Tepoa al efforts, coincides with other 
Thet that have come to my attention. 
Bee editorial follows: 


YSICIaN Hits Nan ou HEAD ABOUT 


F SS Horx 
Boog will Flint physician serving aboard the 


t Medical ship, SS Hope, comes fresh 
blian , to the fine work being accom- 
The by the project. 
Girect, PH¥sician is Edwin M. Knights, Jr., 
Hurley of the department of pathology at 
absence 5 ital. He was granted a leave of 
that the y the Hurley Board of Managers so 
a the accept a rotating position 
ship. A letter he wrote from 
ard me Indonesia, was read at a Hurley 
K BA ting this week, 
do the P Hope is financed by contributions 
tete: People Health Foundation. 
test medical techniques to under- 
then tries. thus enabling physi- 
Ose lands to do a better job. 


There Is a plan afoot to try to raise enough ` 


funds for a second such floating medical 
school, and if ever a project deserved public 
support, this one does. 

We have spent great sums in many parts 
of the world in foreign aid, but it is doubtful 
if any of that money was better spent than 
the private contributions for SS Hope, a 
former U.S. Navy hospital ship. 

Whereas a great deal of our foreign-aid 
funds have been, in effect, squandered, the 
SS Hope has served to present to the world 
the brightest possible U.S. image. 

Dr. Knights expressed it very well in his 
letter: 

“This has been a very rewarding medical 
experience, and I am convinced the doctors, 
nurses, and other medical personnel have 
already accomplished more for America in 
Indonesia than all of the official statements, 
gifts of money and equipment, and other 
governmental efforts.” 


The Alabama Incidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
cidents which recently took place in the 
State of Alabama painfully reminded all 
of us of the vast distance we have yet to 
travel in quest of our goal of freedom 
under law. The howl of the mob in 
Montgomery has echoed in the homes 
and schools and workplaces of millions 
who hold liberty and justice dear. And 
the sound came as a strange, alien noise 
to minds who have long believed that we, 
in America, had achieved our lofty goal. 
I hope the millions who heard will never 
again drug themselves into complacency 


with the comforting but wholly wrong 
thought that “it can't happen here.“ It 
has happened here. It matters little if it 
was only for 1 hour, 2 hours, a day, or a 
night; terror walked a section of our 
country with the arrogance of a booted 
S. S. trooper. Innocent people—citizens 
of the United States—were beaten, 
punished almost to their deaths while 
local authority stood by and did nothing. 
They were not even offered the protec- 
tion given a criminal when he is arrested. 


I speak not as a Representative from 
Connecticut, but as an American. I love 
this land and I love its people—North 
and South. But I am aware that, in the 
past, Americans who express concern 
with events in the South are attacked as 
interlopers lacking in understanding—as 
if they were not Americans but alien 
subverters of our Republic. Therefore, 
let the people of Alabama describe what 
happened. The following words are 
from an editorial of the Birmingham 
News as reprinted in the Washington 
Post of May 20: 

The city of Birmingham is normally a 
peaceful, orderly place in which people are 
safe, Harrison Salisbury of the New York 
Times last year came to Birmingham and 
wrote two articles about us which said, in 
substance, that fear and hatred stalked our 
streets. 

The Birmingham News and others prompt- 
ly challenged this assertion. The News 
knows Birmingham people, as others know 
them, and they didn't fit this definition. 
But yesterday, Sunday, May 14, was a day 
which ought to be burned into Birming- 
nam's conscience. 

Fear and hatred did stalk Birmingham's 
streets yesterday. os 

Fear and hatred stalked the sidewalks 
around the Greyhound bus terminal di- 
rectly across the street from Birmingham's 
city hall. Fear and hatred rode around in 
a dozen or more automobiles loaded with 
men, some of whom may have been from 
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Birmingham, others of whom positively were 
from other counties. License plates gave 
them away. 

In the whole general area of the city hall 
and the Greyhound bus terminal especially, 
police cars roved, in some numbers. Uni- 
formed men were visible. Something was up. 
What was up was the advance on Birming- 
ham of a group of Negroes and some whites 
who gave themselves the title freedom 
riders.” 

But yesterday hoodlums took over a sec- 
tion of Birmingham. They clustered in 
small groups, they drove around in cars, 
they all but swaggered. They were not 
afraid, they were sure of themselves, they 
knew about the freedom riders and the buses 
they were supposed to come in on, and they 
had the place staked out—both the Grey- 
hound bus terminal and, a bit more than 
two blocks away, the Trailways bus terminal. 

Others knew this situation existed. Com- 
missioner Eugene Connor apparently knew 
it. He was on duty at city hall. There 
were squad cars operating in the area—an 
area of several square blocks embracing the 
city hall, the Greyhound and Trailways ter- 
minals. 


At the Trailways terminal yesterday after- 
noon, with the condition above prevailing, a 
bus pulled in and all but in an instant a 
Negro was being beaten, his trousers almost 
torn off, a white man being beaten by a 
hoodlum who repeatedly smashed his face 
with his fist, and a Birmingham Post-Herald 
photographer was being pummeled by a 
group of white men, one of whom had a 
heavy instrument in a brown paper bag. 

But this wasn't all. The police were not 
visibly on hand when the Trailways ter- 
minal beatings took place. The police were 
not on hand when the radio-TV man was 
attacked. And the city hall, with police 
presumably on the alert, was some two blocks 
away. 

The Birmingham police department under 
Mr, Connor did not do what could have been 
done Sunday. The B News 
charges that the very men who did these 
beatings, who smashed to the concrete and 
kicked and battered a Post-Herald photog- 
rapher, who ripped film from two cameras of 
the News, who in broad daylight bashed in 
two windows of a radio-TV news station 

n, up to an hour or more later were 
plalnly visible, still carrying on their vicious 
patrol in the whole area and particularly in 
the Greyhound bus terminal area. 

Yesterday afternoon fear and hatred were 
on Birmingham streets. The precise location 
of such condition was on 19th Street between 
the Trailways terminal at Fourth Avenue 
and the Greyhound terminal at Seventh 
Avenue. The people, and their police, per- 
mitted that fear and hate to ride our streets. 

It was a rotten day for Birmingham and 
Alabama. 


The News’ condemnation of police in- 
action in Birmingham had little effect 
against the organized indifference of the 
Alabama government officials. The 
hoodlums struck again in Montgomery, 
the capital of the State, and law and or- 
der was again prostituted. A nation was 
shocked; national prestige was shamed; 
and the President was forced to do what 
Alabama authority would not do—re- 
store peace, order, and justice under our 
laws. It is ironic that the very people 
who speak the strongest for the States’ 
right to govern are the first to shun the 
responsibilities that go with the right. 

The Birmingham Post-Herald com- 
mented: 

The police in both cities (Birmingham 
and Montgomery) could have prevented the 
rioting or quelled it before it got out of 
hand. Their failure to be on the job, in 
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uniform and in force, gave open invitation 
to the mob to take over. * Such failure 
(at Montgomery) left the President no 
choice but to dispatch Federal marshals to 
prevent further violence. * * Let us not 
yield to the temptation to say “they got 
what was coming to them“ and then mini- 
mize in our own minds the seriousness of the 
situation. 


And the Birmingham News, the Cas- 
sandra who had warned of the coming 
storm, said: 


We, the people, asked for it. * * * As we 
wail in our anguish let us not forget it. 
We, the people, let the Governor of the 
great State of Alabama, John Patterson, 
talk for months in a manner that could 
easily say to the violent, the intemperate 
* + * that they were free to do as they 
pleased when it came to the hatred inte- 
grationists. We, the people, have let gangs 
of vicious men ride this State now for 
months. They (the marshals) are coming 
because we did not do our duty to ourselves 


‘and our proud State. 


I am from the State of Connecticut, 
and I am also an American; and, though 
the News speaks of events in Alabama, I 
believe the term “we, the people” can 
also refer to ‘‘we, the people of America.” 
For we, of the North and West, shared 
the slumber of the Alabama citizens. For 
too long we have, all of us, laid aside our 
efforts to “form a more perfect union, 
establish justice.” 

A year ago, Walter Lippmann wrote: 

The critical weakness of our society is that 
for the time being our people do not have 
great purposes which they are united in 
wanting to achieve. The public mood of the 
country is defensive, to hold on and to con- 
serve, not to push forward and tocreate. We 
talk about ourselves as if we were a com- 
pleted society, one which has achieved its 
Purposes and has no further great business to 
transact. 


I hope the alarm sounded by the riots 
in Alabama has aroused the entire Na- 
tion to resume the unfinished task of 
perfecting our democracy. We have 
great things yet todo. We have schools 
to build, slums to clear, diseases to con- 
quer, an enemy to resist, a universe to 
explore, and we cannot do these things 
working apart. These are giant and 
noble tasks and to accomplish them re- 
quires the strength of body and mind of 
allour people. And the talents and abili- 
ties of no one should be refused because 
of the color of his skin or the credo of his 
choice. We must, again, set out to prove 
to the world that brotherhood is not so 
wild a dream as those who profit by post- 
poning it would have us believe. 

We of the North and West do not 
judge the South. We need the help of 
the South to pursue our national goals. 
Therefore, we offer our arm to law- 
abiding citizens in the South who wish to 
join us in this great adventure, and we 
do fervently pray that such an offer will 
be accepted soon and by a multitude. 

The voice of reason in the South is a 
quiet voice and perhaps we in other areas 
find it difficult to hear over the din of 
the mobs. But, the supporters of law 
and order and decency in the South 
should take note of the thunder out of 
Birmingham and speak up with a louder 
1 if they want us to hear and under- 
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Ralph McGill, former editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, when analyzing the 
school desegregation problem, found that 
a very large part of the current difficulty 
is due to the failure of southern political 
leadership to prepare its constituency 
for the changes that were coming, For- 
mer Governor McKeldin, of Maryland, 
noted Mr. McGill's remarks and com- 
mented that: 

Political leadership includes more than 
men in office and candidates for office, 
avowed and unavowed. Political leadership 
includes all persons with an appreciable in- 
fluence on public opinion. Many of the most 
effective are not party leaders at all, but 
commercial and industrial leaders, educators, 
and professional men, especially the clergy. 


We in the North are concerned; we are 
worried for the welfare of our Nation and 
all of its people. We strain our hearing 
for the voice of reason in the South. We 
look for the men of whom Governor Mc- 
Keldin and Mr. McGill speak to exercise 
leadership, to help the southern people 
meet their future; we look for the men 
who will answer the racists, the terror- 
ists, and the political know-nothings who 
lend legitimacy to violence and defenses 
for the mob. N 

We of the North are waiting for the 
words of responsible commercial and 
industrial leaders, the trade-union offi- 
cials, the educators, the clergy in Ala- 
bama. The voice of responsibility, of 
progress must be louder in the future 
than it was in the past if it is to be heard 
above the raucous din encouraged by men 
like Governor Patterson. 

The southern people are being cheated 
of their right to join with the rest of this 
Nation and progress. Why are so many 
spokesmen for the South allowed to de- 
ceive the southern people; why do they 
tell them that the law can be evaded. 
that the Constitution is a nullity; why 
do they tell them the will of the majority 
of the American people, as expre 
through their National Government, can 
be ignored when it cannot be? Why do 
they preach respect for their own per- 
sonal views of the law rather than for 
the established law itself? And when 
will new leaders arise to tell the southern 
people the truth and prepare them for 
the changes that are coming? 

Just last year one of our distinguished 
former colleagues, a man whose friend- 
ship I value, Representative Erwin 
Mitchell, of Georgia, addressed the 
Seventh District Democratic Executive 
Committee in Rome, Ga., and he called 
upon the committee to join with other 
sections of our Nation in progressing i 
ward greater material and spiritu 
wealth. 

Iam afraid 


The Congressman said— 
that by and large our leadership has bee? 
guilty of too much tradition and not enous” 
vision. This is the age of rockets and nu 
clear power. * * * We must come of 
politically, We must elect men to office WB? 
have a full consciousness of America’s pe 
reservoir of progress that is waiting to 
tapped. While we should continue to og 
ure the past and gain experience ve 
we should no longer live in it. We must BA 
leaders that are living in the present ® 
looking to the tomorrow. 
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Last year, too, Mayor William B. 
Hartsfield, of Atlanta, Ga., speaking at 
Notre Dame about the problems of school 
desegregation, said: 

Our chief trouble is that the best element 
of our State, and, indeed, of the South, has 
been largely silent, while the demagogs have 
been making political hay for many years. 
Therefore, we have thousands of our people 
who have been impressed by these demagogic 
arguments and their thinking must be 
changed, * * * They think that if they will 
Just hold out and continue fighting, that in 
ome way they are going to be successful in 
defying the highest Court in the land. 


These times are crucial times for our 
Republic. Our way of government is 
being put to the extreme test by totali- 

n governments throughout the 
World. We cannot tolerate the luxury 
Of demagogs preaching nullification in 
Our midst. We in the North and West, 
are concerned and we search, with anx- 
lety, for the men of the South who will 
ead her people back into the main- 
Stream of American life. 

The words of a great Representative 
from the South, spoken in this very 

ber in 1874, should echo here again 
y 


It is time— 


Said Lucius Lamar, of Mississippi— 
for a public man to try to serve the South, 
and not to subserve her irritated feelings. 


When such a public man stands up and 
ees the southern people to rise out of 
enslavement to blind prejudice and 
progress together with us toward the 
ght tomorrows charted by the fore- 
of our Nation; when southern 
Men of vision work to break the chains 
chat hold the South in bondage to the 
Past, they will have the sympathetic ear 
à the good people of Connecticut 
nd the gratitude of a nation. 


Are You a Parent to Your Children? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


IN OF MINNESOTA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


as"; HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
printedanimous consent that there be 
an ted in the Appendix of the RECORD 
Chita’, Are You a Parent to Your 
Por en?“ written by Rabbi Tzvi II. 
195 ath, which appeared in the February 
e of the Jewish Digest. 

was re being no objection, the article 
On ordered to be printed in the Rec- 

>, as follows: 

ARE You A Parent TO Your CHILDREN? 

(By Tzvi H. Porath) 

mes t e most common questions that 
parentor a rabbi is: “Have I been a good 
my chil 8 Where have I failed in rearing 

art d?” The parent then unburdens his 
Under & long list of grievances, mis- 
chi dings, and anxieties about his 
d or children, 


One of th. 
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The concern of parents for their children 
is, of course, understandable. And there is 
reason to be concerned. You need but look 
at the newspaper headlines to see the ex- 
tremes that maladjusted, unstable, and im- 
mature parent-child relationship can cause. 

But not all problems make the headlines. 
I met with the principal of one of the high 
schools to discuss a serious problem of the 
young people at the school—without any re- 
gard for school regulations or State laws. 
Sometime ago I served on a panel of three 
clergymen to help young people who had 
overstepped the boundary line of socially 
acceptable behavior, Later, I was called by 
the school about a young person who had an 
unhappy homelife. 

So the question, “Are you a parent to your 
children?” is a direct and pointed one. Each 
of us, as parents and as members of the com- 
munity, can ask that question. Each one can 
recognize certain limitations in the upbring- 
ing of our children, and each one is strug- 
gling with the problem of how best to meet 
it. 


There was a time, not too long ago, when 
the proverbial approach was used: “Spare 
the rod and spoil the child.“ This was the 
“children should be seen, not heard” school. 
In fact, some of us may be the result of 
such direct, swift, and uncompromising dis- 
cipline, and can recall our resistance and 
rebellion. It was this school that produced 
many children, who turned against their 
parents’ tradition. 

There was a time, too, when parents be- 
came modern and used the progressive 
method—their children should express 
themselves. They should be unfettered by 
restrictions. “Let him work off his excess 
energy, let him set his own pace in school, 
and let him do as he wishes.” Many of these 
young people are still having a difficult time 
adjusting to the norms of a society which 
demands a certain amount of conformity— 
and I should add—consideration and co- 
operation. 

Today we are experimenting with another 
method. The solution tried in many a home 
is that the parents become pals to their 
children. Go to ball games, take them to the 
movies, be interested in their social life; 
that is the advice. Be a pal“ is the refrain, 
“and you will be able to reach your child. 
You must establish a rapport with him. 
What better way is there to establish that 
relationship than getting on his own level?” 

This advice sounds good, convincing, and, 
most of all, modern and progressive. And 
thus we find many parents going out of their 
way to become pals with their children. 
They become den parents, football coaches, 
dance chaperones, car-pool drivers. They 
take seriously this relationship. As pals 
they will do anything for their child. They 
relate so closely to their children that no sac- 
rifice is too great. Their children have the 
best—the best opportunities, best schools, 
best friends, and so on. 

It all sounds good. What, then, is the 
weakness? The one limitation is that the 
children have pals—but no parents. They 
have no one to guide them. 

In Judaism the parent-child relationship 
is a very clear and important one. The 
parents’ responsibility is to teach, to educate. 
The Hebrew word for parents is “horim,” and 
it comes from the same root as “moreh,” 
teacher. That this is not accidental is 
demonstrated by the role that parents have 
on the earth. 

Our rabbis say that our parents represent 
God on earth to the children. This concept 
was of great moment when first projected by 
the phychiatrists, yet Judaism has recognized 
that principle for thousands of years. And 
teachers, continue our rabbis, are in Meu of 
parents, and should be given the same honor 
and respect accorded to parents. 
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Becoming a pal is good and has an impor- 
tant place in parent-child relationship. I 
often prescribe such advice for those coming 
to me for help. There are times that I re- 
gret that I cannot have that kind of rela- 
tionship with my own son. But that is not, 
and should not be, the full relationship; that 
should not be the extent of the rapport be- 
tween the parents and the child; that should 
not be the sole role of the parents. 

The parent must teach, must lead, must 
set an example, No one grows in a rela- 
tionship where the more mature one tries 
to bring himself down to the level of the 
less mature one, Standards must be raised, 
ideals must be set. 

In so doing, children will be trained so 
that they can make choices for themselves, 
proper decisions when moral factors are in- 
volved, These can be built up throughout 
the entire lifetime by proper example. 

The trouble with the pal business is that 
parents pal with children at parties, movies, 
dances, trips, golf—everywhere except re- 
ligious services, then wonder why their chil- 
dren won't go to synagogue, won't join a 
junior congregation or become part of Jew- 
ish youth groups. Why? The answer is ob- 
vious. No proper example has been set. 

Parents will set limits in many areas of 
life. They will insist on certain health rules, 
be adamant in food and diet matters, en- 
courage dance and music and art lessons— 
yet in the area of morals and the spirit they 
hesitate to set limits and make the child 
accept certain moral standards for fear of 
upsetting the child. 

Parents hesitate to set time limits when 
their children should be home; they are 
afraid to ask where they are going, nor will 
they control with whom they go. A pal has 
full faith—or if not full faith, at least does 
not restrict the fun—particularly if the child 
explains: “All the other kids are doing it.“ 
Well, if all the kids are doing it, then the 
parent runs the risk of being an old-fash- 
ioned killjoy. 

Parents should realize their prime respon- 
sibility is to prepare their children for life. 
In the long run, such preparation leads to- 
ward the path of happiness and security, 
and emotional balance, Life is not all 
play—all joy. Life is filled with responsi- 
bilities and sadness. Dancing and socials 
and recreational outlets are important, 
important, but there must be a 5 

Parents love their children, and will pre- 
pare them for everything, except that which 
makes for a full, enriched and secure living. 
They-fall to realize that in doing everything 
for their children, they have failed to do 
anything to them. 

The Ten Commandments give the clue to 
the kind of relationship there should exist 
between parent and child (Kabaid es ovicho 
v'es imecho) “honor thy father and thy 
mother.” You want to have joy from your 
children? You want to know how best to 
succeed as a parent? Heed this advice 
have your child honor and respect you. 

Long ago Judaism recognized the fine bal- 
ance that exists between love and hate. 
The two are so close—they are nearly one. 
In every relationship there is love and there 
is hate. This is natural, this is normal. 
These feelings of hostility, if recognized 
when they express themselves by your chil- 
dren, indicate that you have insight and 
understanding. Judaism does not demand 
love of parent—it does demand honor. And 
respect cannot be obtained unless there is 
proper example and proper training. 

A long time ago, someone gave very sound 
advice: Train your children in their youth, 
and they will not train you in your old 
age.” A child who has respect and honor 
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for his parents never loses his sense of moral 
value, his sense of responsibility. 

No one has yet developed the perfect 
formula for parent-child relationships, but 
you can test yourself and find how close you 
come to the answer to the question, Are 
you a parent to your child?” 

The aggravatlons, the immaturity, the 
headaches and worries that young people 
invariably bring into any household are not 
the true indication of your failure or suc- 
cess. The criteria also are not good social 
graces, knowing all dance steps, having 
many dates, and such. 

The real test is, Does he have a sense of 
responsibility, can you trust him in moral 
judgment? Does he honor and respect you? 
Have you prepared him for his role in life? 
Does he reflect the spirit of God that is 
within him? 

Sometime ago I was given a poem. It was 
written by Mamie Gene Cole. It is called, 
“The Child’s Appeal.” I should like to share 
it with you: : 


“Tam the Child 
All the world waits for my coming. 
All the earth watches with interest to see 
what I shall become. 
Civilization hangs in the balance, 
For what I am, the world of tomorrow will 
be. 


Iam the Child ‘ 

I have come into your world, about which 
I know nothing. 

Why I came I know not; 

How I came I know not. 

Iam curious; I am interested. 


Iam the Child. 

You determine, largely, whether 

You hold in your hand my destiny. 

I shall succeed or fall. 

Give me, I pray you, those things that make 
for happiness. 

Train me, I beg you, that I may be a bless- 
ing to the world.” 


The Young Men’s Business Club of New 
Orleans Passes a Resolution Reflecting 
the Sentiments of the Vast Majority of 
People in New Orleans on the Latest 
Invasion of the South by Outside 
Troublemakers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I here- 
with present to this body a resolution 
passed by the Young Men’s Business 
Club of New Orleans. : 

The Young Men’s Business Club of 
New Orleans is one of the most respected 
and highly honored civic groups in the 
city of New Orleans. It numbers among 
its members leaders in all walks of life 
and usually expresses opinions which are 
shared by a majority of the people of 
New Orleans. 

This resolution is no exception. 

I am proud to have been the 25th 
president of the Young Men’s Business 
Club in 1932 when it was not necessary 
to pass such resolutions as this. At 
that time there were no racial preju- 
vices and hatreds and unwelcomed dem- 
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onstrations. Times have changed since 
then. The Supreme Court in its Black 
Friday, May 17, 1954, decision has re- 
kindled the flames of passion between 
the races and has caused a setback for 
the fine colored people of the South who 
until then lived in peace and harmony 
with their white neighbors. 

The resolution follows: 

The Young Men's Business Club of Greater 
New Orleans a 42-year-old civic organization 
composed of over 3,300 business and profes- 
sional leaders of our city in general meeting 
held on May 24, 1961 unanimously adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas at a time in history when there 
is every need for national unity in the 
United States to repel the threat to our 
survival of the forces of communism; and 

“Whereas there are presently groups of agi- 
tators traveling through the South whose 
purpose and motivation are to incite riots, 
disorder, disunity, and breaches of the peace 
and which activity does constitute a menace 
to life, property and the maintenance of 
public peace and law and order wherever 
such groups appear; and 

“Whereas the effect of the activity of these 
groups is to give to the Federal Government 
an excuse which it is using to move in and 
take over the rights of the States and that of 
local communities to govern themselves and 
thus to further weaken the ever-dimimishing 
area of States rights; and, further, these 
activities put our Nation in a bad light be- 
fore the world in a measure bearing no rela- 
tion to their real significance and impor- 
tance; and, finally these activities promote 
tension, misunderstanding and ill-will with 
regard to problems which can only be solved 
through patience, good will and mutual un- 
derstanding and cooperation: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That while reaffirming the 
rights of peaceful assembly and free speech, 
the Young Men’s Business Club of Greater 
New Orleans does hereby go on record as de- 
ploring the activities of the so-called Nazi 
and freedom rider groups and any others 
where the purpose and motivation are to in- 
cite riots, disorder, lawlessness, and breaches 
of the public peace; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Federal Government be 
requested to cease and desist from encourag- 
ing and supporting such activities; and that 
the Congress of the United States enact ap- 
propriate laws to safeguard local communi- 
ties and individual sovereign States against 
such activities all in the interest of local 
home rule, States rights and the prestige, 
welfare and security of the people of the 
United States of America; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
provided to the President and Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, to all members of 
the Louisiana Congressional delegation, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the Vice President of the United States, the 
Governors of all the Southern States as well 
as the local press and other news media.” 


A Well-Deserved Tribute to Sam Nocella 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always a pleasure to be able to rejoice 
with those persons who are successful in 
life and attain a high goal in their 
chosen fields. It is a greater pleasure, 
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however, to be able to pay tribute to 
those who started at the lowest rung of 
the ladder and have succeeded in reach- 
ing the top. This is the case of Sam 
Nocella, a Baltimorean, who has been 
elected to the general executive board, 
the highest council of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. 

On May 20 it was my privilege to at- 
tend a testimonial dinner in his honor 
sponsored by the Baltimore regional 
joint board of that organization. On 
that occasion, many prominent civic and 
labor leaders were present, Among them 
were Tommy D'Alesandro, former mayor 
of Baltimore and now a member of the 
Federal Renegotiation Board; Rev. 
C. Lewis Robson, pastor of St. John’s 
Methodist Church, Jacob Potofsky, and 
Hyman Blumberg, genera] president and 
executive vice president, respectively, of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America; and Miss Angela Bambace and 
Miss Sarah Barron, two Baltimoreans 
who have done an exceptionally fine job 
in their respective organizations. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to insert excerpts 
from the address made on that occasion 
by Mr. Potofsky: 

I am glad to be here tonight and to see so 
many employers join us in paying tribute to 
Sam Nocella on the occasion of his election 
to the general executive board. It speaks 
well for our labor-management relations. 

On behalf of the general officers and mem- 


. bers of the general executive board I am 


happy to congratulate and to welcome Sam 
Nocella to the highest council of the Amal- 
gamated—the general executive board, 

Sam served a long apprenticeship in our 
organization, beginning with Philadelphia 
where he hails from; then Easton, Pa., Red 
Bank, N.J., and finally Maryland, Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania joint board—now merging 
with the Baltimore joint board. 

This merger Is a natural one. Baltimore 
has an honored place in the history of the 
Amalgamated, not only because it produced 
Dorothy Bellanca and Hymie Blumberg, who 
have done so much to advance the growth 
and prestige of our union, but principally 
because of the historic battles that took 
place in this city in the beginning of our 
history. 

One of the most historic of these strikes 
took place at the very birth of the Amal- 
gamated in December 1914. A later struggle 
took place with the IWW which had joined 
hands with the old UGW. Those were bitter 
and bloody battles where the destiny of the 
Amalgamated was shaped. 

So the merger of the 46-year-old history- 
laden joint board of Baltimore with the com- 
paratively young joint board comprising the 
Greif and Schoeneman workers not only is 
natural but is most desirable. 

In Sam Nocella, who will now head the 
combined joint board, we have an able, dy- 
namic leader, experienced, dedicated to the 
cause of the Amalgamated and the labor 
movement. 

Sam represents the younger generation 
that is steeped in the tradition and ideals 
of our organization but young enough to 
fight vigorously for the translation of our 
ideals and dreams into reality. He is com- 
munity minded. He is industry minded. 
He has learned to have a sense of respon- 
sibility and dedicated service to our mem- 
bership. 

Sam knows the trade. Under the tutelage 
of Hymie Blumberg these past few years Sam 
was an apt pupil. He is now well trained 
and able to assume the leadership of our vast 
membership in this area. 
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I am glad to note that since the merger 
we have organized the workers of H. L, 
Hartz—a good beginning. I am confident 
that before long there will be a 100-percent 
unionization In this area of all who come 
under our jurisdiction. 

On this happy occasion I should like to 
take a few minutes to discuss with you not 
the past but the future, the challenge our 
Nation and the labor movement and the 
world is facing in the forthcoming sixties— 
automation, unemployment, a troubled world 
in a space age. Will we have the courage, 
the inner strength to face these challenges 
to our system, our way of life, and our 
security? 

To be able to face our problems abroad 
we must first make sure that our problems 
at home are handled properly. If we have 
unemployment and distressed areas at home, 
if we have discrimination and riots in Ala- 
bama, our-world has so shrunk that there 
are Immediate repercussions abroad. 

To do the job will require a strong gov- 
ernment with a heart. Fortunately, we now 
have positive national leadership. In Presi- 
dent Kennedy, whom our union helped to 
elect, we have a strong man at the helm 
of the ship of state. He has moved vigor- 
ously with Executive orders and congres- 
sional recommendations in his first few 
months in office to reverse the trend of re- 
cession. He moved on civil rights and 
equality of opportunity in hiring by estab- 
lishing a special committee presided over 
by the Vice President. 

Nothing rights itself by itself. Something 
needs to be done. The Government is the 
Only agency which can do things in a big 
Way. In these first few months the new ad- 
ministration has been moving in the right 
direction. 

One of our most serious problems is that 
of unemployment—chronic unemployment 
that comes from automation. The admin- 
istration recommended and Congress adopted 
a law to extend unemployment benefits be- 
yond 26 weeks. The President recommended 
and Congress passed distressed area legisla- 
tion providing $395 million for this purpose. 
The $1.25 minimum wage and extended cov- 
erage was passed. (We in the Amalgamated 
have a special interest in minimum wage 
legislation because it will bring greater sta- 
bility to our industries.) 

Still pending is legislation on aid to edu- 
Cation, housing, and medical care for the 
aged through social security. 

We have to do something to provide jobs 
for the young people who will be joining 
the labor movement. This amounts to 13 
million jobs in the next 10 years. To provide 
jobs we must accelerate growth through 
Public works, housing, school construction, 
new hospitals, roadbuilding. Growth is the 
Only tangible answer. I have faith in the 
administration of President Kennedy and 
the men around him. I have faith in the 
future of our country and our system of 
government. 

We must be strong militarily, ready for 
any emergency that may come. But that 18 
not all, We must not throw our weight 
around but rather our abundance, not as 
Charity but as self-help. It is the minds 
and hearts of the men and women we must 
Teach both at home and abroad. 

We can reach them by being good neigh- 
bors, by understanding their problems and 
being as helpful and friendly as we can. 
That is the meaning and purpose of the 
Peace the President has proposed. It 
is the 1961 point 4. 

In conclusion, once again congratulations 
to Sam Nocella. Best wishes for the suc- 
Cess of the new merged joint board. In unity 
there is strength. 

Let us harmoniously work together for the 
Rood of our union, the progress of our coun- 
try, and the peace of the world. 
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Mr. Speaker, I was also privileged to 
say a few words on this auspicious oc- 
casion, which I am inserting: 

Mr. Chairman; Reverend Robson; Tommy 
D'Alesandro; President Potofsky; Executive 
Vice President Blumberg; our esteemed guest 
of honor, Sam Nocella; officials of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, re- 
gional and local; other distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, when President Ken- 
nedy spoke before the Canadian Parliament 
several days ago, he began his address with 
these words: “I feel that I am truly among 
friends.” 

Because of my lorz and close association 
with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, I 
respectfully borrow the President's text and 
paraphrase just a bit and say: “I know that 
Tam truly among friends.” 

Tonight, all of us associated with the great 
cause of labor, rejoice that one who has de- 
voted practically his entire life's work to 
the industry, and in the service of the union 
is being accorded this deserved recognition 
on the occasion of his election to the general 
executive board of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America. 

Most of you are already familiar with Sam 
Nocella's outstanding record of success, and 
noteworthy achievements, since his first as- 
sociation with the men’s apparel industry at 
the age of 9, when he served as an appren- 
tice to a tailor. In 1919, and during the 
succeeding years, Sam demonstrated that he 
had the ability, the character, the warmth, 
and the know-how that enabled him to 
climb the ladder of responsibility that 
brought him to higher offices, and to mem- 
bership oh the general executive board for 
which we salute him tonight. 

Sam, as a Member of Congress, and per- 
sonally, I extend heartiest congratulations, 
and warmest greetings on this important 
occasion in your life. May God bless you 
and wife and guide you in the performance 
of the duties and responsibilities which are 
yours, for your actions will directly and in- 
directly, affect the welfare and well-being 
of thousands of your coworkers, and their 
families, and the economy of our city, State, 
and Nation. 

To the members of the labor family pres- 
ent here tonight, I would like to report that 
I have given my wholehearted support to 
the President's program which represents 
commendable, positive acts, on behalf of 
human and public needs. Those of us iden- 
tified with the Democratic Party, have al- 
ways fought for the protection of workers, 
and the improvement of their working and 
living conditions. The present administra- 
tion is not unmindful of this responsibility. 

All that we ask, is that we continue to be 
entrusted to recognize the human rights of 
the worker, his essential economic value and 
his struggle to share in the prosperity which 
could not exist without him. We solemnly 
pledge our efforts toward the fulfillment of 
this obligation. 

On the subject of world affairs, all of us 
are aware that we are living during times 
when there is international tension chal- 
lenging us at every front. Great decisions 
must be made, and we must keep ever alert 
to the dangers which would destroy our way 
of life. 

As each day seems to bring crisis upon 
crisis, let us keep united, and strong in sup- 
port of our President, and those charged 
with the responsibility of guiding the affairs 
and destiny of our Nation. 

If sacrifices are required, and they will 
be required, let us make them willingly. I 
am sure labor will not be found wanting in 
this regard. 

We must translate to reality, the precepts 
President Kennedy included in his inaugural 
address when he said: 

“And so, my fellow Americans, ask not 
what your country can do for you—ask what 
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you can do for your country" and “Let us 
go forth to lead the land we love, asking His 
blessing, and His help, but knowing that here 
on carth, God's work must truly be our own.” 

Our country’s cause is labor’s cause; and 
we tell the world that we are dedicated to the 
cause of seeing that the dignity of man and 
his basic rights are inviolable. 

In conclusion, I thank you for affording 
me the opportunity and pleasure of Joining 
with you in this tribute to Sam Nocella, and 
I express the hope that the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America will enjoy many 
more years of continued success, 


Streamlined Wheat Appel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o: 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the big problems facing this Nation 
is the wheat surplus. And, as I have 
pointed out before, one of the best ways 
of coping with that surplus is to find 
more uses for wheat, Out in Kansas, in 
Lawrence and other cities, we have been 
buying and eating a new wheat food— 
Redi-Wheat. I want to invite my col- 
leagues’ attention to an article about 
Redi-Wheat in the Christian Science 
Monitor of Thursday, May 25, 1961. 
Redi-Wheat will be on grocery store 
shelves all over the Nation before long, 
and its general acceptance by our con- 
sumers will go a long way toward help- 
ing solve the wheat surplus problem, and 
will add a delicious and nutritive ele- 
ment to our meals. I have sampled Redi- 
Wheat and it is indeed delicious. 

STREAMLINED WHEAT APPEALS 
(By Gordon B. West) 

TOPEKA, Kans.—Kansans are celebrating 
their State centennial during 1961, and they 
have an exciting, versatile new wheat prod- 
uct they're calling their Centennial Food. 
It's Redi-Wheat. 

This is a whole-kernel processed wheat 
food. It's sold in cans, ready to heat and 
eat. It’s good for lunch and/or dinner. Home 
economics researchers at the USDA West- 
ern Laboratory at Albany, Calif., 
developed the new food—all part of a pro- 
gram to help use up the wheat surplus. 

Here is farm research in action. Redi- 
Wheat first was introduced in Wichita, this 
spring, in an oficial consumer acceptance 
test conducted by the USDA Agricultural 
Marketing Service. Several supermarkets 
were chosen to display the new product. 
Hutchinson, Lawrence, Topeka, Manhattan, 
Junction City and many other cities have 
it on grocers’ shelves. Soon it will be dis- 
tributed nationally. 

VERSATILE FOODSTUFF 

Redi-Wheat comes in two forms—sea- 
soned (flavored with chicken broth and 
seasoning) and unsensoned. Until produc- 
tion is built up, 10-ounce cans sell for 19 


cents or two for 37 cents, 


Promotion is a part of the domestic mar- 
keting program of Great Plains Wheat. Inc., 
Garden City Kans—regional development 
and marketing organization of important 
wheat-growing States. The Kansas Wheat 
Commission and the Kansas Association of 
Wheat Growers are taking the leadership. 
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The new product can be used in combina- 
tion with every other type of food—with 
fruit, vegetables, meat, and fish. An entire 
meal can be prepared, from soup to dessert. 
It's best for lunch and/or dinner. 

Kansans have tried Redi-Wheat in these 
and other ways: meatballs, meatloaf, Spanish 
Redi-Wheat, Creole jambolaya, Redi-Wheat 
au gratin, baked with cheese, pecan whip 
dessert, in lamb or chicken pilaf, scalloped 
with wieners, Scotch broth, Boston baked 
Redi-Wheat, in cabbage rolls, bread, salad, 
Indian pudding, stuffing for peppers, sand- 
wiches, in poultry or game stuffing. 

Now. what's the journey that Redi-Wheat 
takes to arrive on the grocery shelf? Wheat 
is taken from storage and washed thoroughly, 
put in a mixer with water to add moisture, 
run through a rice huller to debran the ker- 
-~ nels (about one-half of the bran is removed) 
and is rewashed before loading in a truck 
to be taken to Trenton, Mo. There it is 
processed under an extremely high vacuum. 
The firm at Trenton is the only one with the 
necessary equipment between the Mississippi 
and the Rockies. From Trenton, trucks take 
the cans of Redi-Wheat to the various stores. 

The Winchester Packing Co., Hutchinson, 
Kans., is developing frozen Redi-Wheat 
meatballs and frozen meatloaf, ready to heat 
and serve. A Topeka packing firm is working 
on Redi-Wheat luncheon meats. Kansas 
farm women and other housewives are using 
their Yankee ingenuity to whip up their own 
Redi-Wheat recipes. Mrs. C. F. King, Hutch- 
inson, invented a new bread. Mrs. Shelby 
Whitehead, Wichita, thought up Redi-Wheat 
fish croquettes and fish casserole. 

COMMENTS ON TASTE TESTS 


What are some Kansans saying about Redi- 
Wheat after taste trials? 

Mrs, Betty Denton, foods editor, Topeka 
State Journal, Topeka: “Redi-Wheat passed 
its test at our family dinner table. My hus- 
band liked it. One evening when I served 
various samples of Redi-Wheat dishes, the 
children helped themselves—and to seconds.” 

John Newlin, Edwards County wheat farm- 
er who lives near Lewis: “The enthusiasm 
of the Kansas wheat growers is terrific be- 
cause they see the potential of increased do- 
mestic consumption of wheat.” 

W. W. Graber, administrator of the Kansas 
Wheat Commission, Hutchinson: The com- 
mission is very optimistic about the results 
of the promotion of Redi-Wheat in Kansas 
towns and cities. The acceptance is far be- 
yond our expectations.“ 

Dan Coffey, Wichita broker for Redi-Wheat 
in the western half of Kansas: “Repeats or- 
ders by retail stores are the best barometer 
of the acceptance of a product. Repeat sales 
have been excellent. Supply lines of the 
product to stores have been kept very busy." 

Betty Stevens, Hutchinson, a demonstra- 
tor who served Redi-Wheat meatballs in 
Wichita and Hutchinson grocery stores, has 
this to tell about customer reception to the 
product: “People seemed to be looking for- 
ward to testing and tasting Redi-Wheat.” 
She says, “ ‘I want to try this’ was a statement 
heard many times during a day. Everyone 
seemed to be thoroughly enjoying the taste 
of the meatballs." (Members of home dem- 
onstration units made 80,000 meatballs con- 
N Redi-Wheat for the Wichita displays 
alone.) 


Daye Jaye, manager of one of the J. S. 
Dillion & Sons stores (located in several 
Kansas cities); “Redi-Wheat has been very 
favorably accepted, and repeat sales are 
good.“ 

Patricia Beezley, Topeka, owner and man- 
ager of cafeterias at Topeka and Wichita, 
und 1960 president of the Kansas Restaurant 
Association: “I have introduced Redi-Wheat 
and acceptance by the public was good. 
Redi-Wheat is a very tasty product and in 
the food business it is good as an extender. 
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Redi-Wheat has excellent potential as a new, 
versatile food product.” 

As an introduction, the Kansas Wheat 
Commission served a colorful buffet dinner 
in Topeka, with dishes from salad to dessert. 
Guests were restaurant and institutional 
personnel, home economists, homemakers, 
the farm press, farm leaders, gourmets. 
Most of the guests helped themselves to 
seconds. 

Redi-Wheat has been tested in the school 
lunch program in Kansas and passed with 
flying colors. Four test meals were served 
at Whiting Public School, Whiting, Kans., a 
small rural town in Jackson County. The 
lunch program there serves 80 grade school 
and 55 high school pupils, most of whom 
are from nearby farms. Ken Boughten, of 
the marketing division of the State board 
of agriculture, Topeka, says general reaction 
by students was favorable. 


President’s Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, im- 
mediately following the President’s ad- 
dress to the Congress, on May 25, I had 
issued this statement: J 

The speech was disappointing to me as an 
American. The President said, “We do not 
intend to leave an open road to despotism,” 
(with which I agree) but just so long as 
the President's deeds do not match his 
words, freedom is in for trouble. I am sorry 
the President was not more forceful. For 
a physically vigorous young man, the deter- 
mination to stand up to despotism was 
missing. The American people would like 
to hear for once that we are sick and tired 
of being pushed around by Khrushchey or 
any of his puppets. I am concerned with 
our fiscal condition. The President has ad- 
vocated spending on all fronts. I am willing 
to keep our defenses the strongest in the 
world but cut down on nondefense items; 
otherwise bankruptcy is certain and Russia 
will already have won its war against us 
without firing a shot. 


Apparently the President “revised and 
extended” his remarks in his state of 
the Union address, last Thursday. 
David Lawrence in his article of May 26, 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune, gives an excellent analysis of 
the speech; 

TODAY IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS—KENNEDY BEFORE 
Concress Trien To Cover Too Mucu 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, May 25,—There was an im- 
pression of confusion and disorder in the 
way President Kennedy's address to Congress 
was prepared for delivery and in the actual 
delivery. 

The joint session of the Senate and House 
didn't hear verbatim the speech which was 
distributed by the White House to the press 
about 3 hours earlier. 

Whole sections—approximately 1,500 
words—were deleted or changed as the Presi- 
dent spoke. The reason given is that this 
was necessary so as not to use up too much 
television time. Mr. Kennedy spoke for 44 
minutes. 

FULL TEXT IN RECORD 

After it was over, the announcement was 

made by the White House that the Con- 
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GRESSIONAL Record would publish the full 
text of the speech, including not only the 
brief passages which the President added 
extemporaneously but also the sections 
which were eliminated as he spoke. 

What then becomes the official text of the 
President's speech? What was transmitted 
to the Congress of the United States as the 
official recommendation of the Chief Execu- 
tive? Does the Interpolated version con- 
stitute an oficial expression? 

Often in the past a President has made 
slight changes as he spoke or has added a 
sentence or two here and there, but the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp would usually print the 
stenographic report of what was actually 
said. 

PUZZLING ITEM DROPPED 

Perhaps it was a good thing Mr. Kennedy 
did some editing. For in the prepared copy 
given to the press there occurs this puzzling 
statement: 

“Too often we have accepted a merely de- 
fensive role. Too often we have let ourselves 
appear as friends of the status quo—and the 
status quo may be $50 a year. Meanwhile 
the pressures of the totalitarian conspiracy 
mount higher every day, as one nation after 
another, by internal more often than external 
means, finds its freedom under attack.” 

What does the $50 a year have to do with 
it? 

COOLLY RECEIVED 


As delivered, the address was more than 
6,000 words in length. Anything that runs 
44 minutes tends to tire the audience, and 
it was apparent that many Members of Con- 
gress received the speech in a rather indif- 
ferent mood—judging by the relatively few 
manifestations of applause in comparison 
with the numerous outbursts when Mr. Ken- 
nedy appeared last time before a joint 
session, 

It was most unfortunate that the Prest- 
dent decided to cover so much ground in a 
single message. For it would have been far 
more effective if he had devoted a separate 
message or communication on-different days 
to each of the important topics that he dis- 
cussed, Thus, the problem of outer space 
and the importance of research, including 
the prospective trip to the moon by some 
American astronaut, would have made more 
of an impression on Congress if it had been 
the subject of a single message. 

BEFORE GOING AWAY 


As it was, Mr. Kennedy tried to cover too 
much ground, and perhaps the reason Was 
that he is going to Europe soon and sought 
to get off his mind and into the minds of 
Members of Congress the point of view of 
the administration on many things. OF 
perhaps it was the desire for publicity 
through television that caused the Presi- 
dent's advisers to persuade him to deliver 
an omnibus message. The orderly conduct 
of the Government's business and the need 
for a thorough presentation of current 15- 
sues to the Congress should, it would seem, 
outweigh the passion for television exposures. 

There is really little new in the President's 
address. He asks for more Federal appro- 
priations. He hopes that the budget will 
not be too far out of balance. He is pleased 
that economic recovery is on the way. He 
is right, also, in asking for the small amount 
of money needed for the U.S. Information 
Agency broadcasts to other countries. 


GENERAL TERMS 


As for the major recommendations about 
military reorganization and defense pro- 
grams, these were presented by Mr. Kennedy 
in very general terms. The program he rec- 
ommends for manpower development and 
training, to give several hundred thousands 
of workers new occupational skills, is a steP 
in the right direction. 

With respect to the coming meetings with 
Premier Khrushchev, Mr. Kennedy insisted 
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in his message that “no formal agenda is 
planned and no negotiations will be under- 
taken” but that there is to be a personal 
exchange of views.” He added: 

“Yet it is important to know that our 
patience at the bargaining table is nearly 
inexhaustible, though our credulity is lim- 
ited—that our hopes for peace are unfailing, 
while our determination to protect our se- 
curity is resolute,” 

These are generalities—more words added 
to the thousands that have been uttered in 
recent weeks in the hope of impressing 
Khrushchev. 


This Is the Way 


/ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues the fol- 
lowing editorial from the East Oregonian 
of May 17. It strongly endorses the ad- 
ministration-backed farm bill HR. 
6400, as a self-help program and a “way 
for the farmer to build for himself the 
secure place that other segments of the 
Nation’s economy have”: 

THs Is THE War 


The new program for agriculture, pro- 
posed by the Kennedy administration 
through Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman, has some strong friends and some 
strong enemies. Its supporters include the 
Grange and the Farmers Union and organi- 
Zations representing several of the larger 
commodities. Its opponents include the 
Farm Bureau Federation and several com- 
modity organizations, including the Cattle- 
men's Association. 

What is this program? We pose that 
Question because you can get several dif- 
ferent interpretations of it, according to 
Whether the speaker is in favor or against. 
Seems to us it is best, in the beginning to 
ko to the source of the . What does 

Freeman say about it? In an ad- 
dress to the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington, D.C., last month Mr. Freeman said 
this, in part, about the program: 

“We need to recognize that all the farmer 
is asking for is equality of economic oppor- 
tunity, 

“The farmer is the only basic producer in 
Our economy who has available to him 
no means by which he can adjust his pro- 
duction to demand—and who therefore has 
no effective means by which he can influ- 
ence the economic rewards of his enter- 
Prise. 

“It is absurd, in any consideration of a 
form program, to compare the farmer with 
the small corner merchant. 

“Perhaps there should be Government ac- 
tion for small business, but of a different 
nature for a different reason. But the farm- 
er. as a basic producer and not a retailer, 
‘an be more accurately compared with 
Other basic producers—such as, for example, 
the producers of steel. Government has 
Elven to such producers the instrument of 
incorporation, by which they can become 
large enough to effectively adjust their pro- 
conten to quantities that can be sold profit- 

. 

“Government has likewise given to labor 
the instrument of collective bargaining 
Whereby millions of individual workers— 
Who, as individuals, would be even more 
helpless than the farmers—can work to- 
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gether to achieve a fair return for their 
productive activity. 

“To achieve economic ty, therefore, 
we propose programs to provide farmers with 
the institutional machinery for coming to- 
gether and developing supply adjustment 
programs, and with democratic methods for 
approving or rejecting such programs. We 
would specifically provide safeguards for 
consumers’ interests in this process. 

“By enacting the proposed legislation the 
Congress would establish the ground rules 
and guidelines under which supply adjust- 
ment programs would be developed and 
placed into operation. Then, whenever ac- 
tion is needed with regard to any commodity 
or group of related commodities, a commit- 
tee of producers—including one consumer 
representative—would be selected to consult 
with the Secretary of Agriculture to develop 
and recommend a program of supply adjust- 
ment for that commodity. The Secretary 
would recommend a program based on these 
consultations. Only after such a program 
had been approved by the President, sanc- 
tioned by the Congress, and approved by a 
two-thirds vote of the producers themselves, 
would it become binding upon all farmers 
who choose to produce that commodity. 
The farmers who serve on these commodity 
advisory committees would be chosen from 
nominees designated by farmer-elected 
county committees and by farm organiza- 
tions. 

“Thus, in return for the limitations to 
which farmers would conform only after 
they, themselves, had reached decisions by 
the accepted democratic method of voting 
on proposed programs—tin return for these 
limitations the farmers would gain more real 
influence over the economic consequences of 
their farming enterprise, more real influence 
over their opportunity to earn fair incomes, 
than they have ever had, or can have, with- 
out such programs.” 

Inability to adjust supply to demand has 
been the root of the farmer's economic 
troubles for a long time. It isn’t going to be 
alleviated as our population grows, and there 
are more mouths to feed. It isn't because 
the farmer’s ability to produce will be far 
ahead of the demand for his products far 
into the future. 

People who have experience in Oregon agri- 
culture should be able to understand very 
well the program Mr. Freeman is proposing. 
It is almost exactly this procedure that Ore- 
gon State College and its extension service 
undertook not so many years ago to bolster 
an ailing Oregon agricultural economy, In 
this State it was determined what should 
and should not be grown in direct relation 
to the markets avallable to products that 
could be grown‘here. 

Until farmers, the Nation over, gear their 
production to the demands in the market- 
place they will be in trouble. And it is 
something they must do themselves. Secre- 
tary Freeman is suggesting only that they 
be assisted by the Government in developing 
programs, commodity by commodity. The 
programs would be theirs. This is the way, 
we have long been convinced, and the only 
way for the farmer to build for himself the 
secure place that other segments of the Na- 
tion's economy have. 


Difficult Questions 
j EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1961 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
many citizens in the Sixth District of 
Michigan have expressed their concern 
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and indignation to me over the proposed 
tractors-for-prisoners. exchange. The 
following editorial from the May 24 issue 
of the State Journal of Lansing spells 
out in succinct form many of the ques- 
tions,which this proposal leaves unan- 
swered. 

I am-particularly concerned about the 
long-range effect of any acquiesence, 
either by the U.S. Government or a pri- 
vate group, to the blackmail by Castro. 
As a State Journal editorial says: 

There is, however, another serious ques- 
tlon—that of the possible effect of paying 
Dictator Castro the price he has demanded 
for the liberation of the invaders. 

If a dictator as ruthless as Castro has 
shown himself to be finds he can acquire 
urgently needed tractors by freeing some 
prisoners he now has in custody, there would 
be danger that it would not be his last act 
of blackmail. 


While I recognize the President, as 
Chief Executive, is charged with the re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of our Na- 
tion's foreign affairs, I nonetheless want 
to register my protest. The complete 
editorial follows: 

DIFFICULT QUESTIONS 

The humanitarian motives of the private 
American citizens who are trying to raise 
funds for the rescue of 1,214 prisoners who 
were taken in last month's invasion of Cuba 
are praiseworthy. 

It is a case of the Americans placing a far 
high value on the freedom of the men who 
tried to overthrow Cuban Dictator Fidel Cas- 
tro than they place on the money needed to 
buy the tractors which Castro has asked as 
ransom. 

But even though the fundraisers have the 
best of intentions their efforts pose ques- 
tions it may not be easy to answer. 

One of the questions has to do with the 
propriety and legality of negotiations’ be- 
tween private citizens and a foreign govern- 
ment, especially a foreign government with 
which the US, Government has severed 
diplomatic relations, 

One Senator has cited the Logan Act which 
bars such negotiations. 

Presumably the private citizens have no 
thought of engaging in any dealings with 
Castro without the full approval of the 
American Government and it is possible that 
once the money for the tractors has been 
raised further arrangements could be 
handled by the Government. 

There is, however, another serious ques- 
tion—that of the possible effect of paying 
Dictator Castro the price he has demanded 
for the liberation of the invaders. 

If a dictator as ruthless as Castro has 
shown himself to be finds he can acquire 
urgently needed tractors by freeing some 
prisoners he now has in custody there would 
be danger that it would not be his last act 
of blackmail. 

His desire for other equipment or com- 
modities from the United States might cause 
him to continue to use his and 
threats of executions as a means of obtain- 
ing supplies which he cannot acquire 
through normal trade channels. 

‘There were indications Monday, however, 
that Castro himself might make it unneces- 
sary to answer the questions raised by the 
proposed exchange of tractors for the 
prisoners now held in Cuba. 

Castro threatened in a Havana broad- 
cast to cancel the deal if the United States 
persists in treating the trade as an exchange 
rather than an indemnification for war dam- 
age. 
Future events may show that Castro's de- 
sire to humiliate the United States rather 
than his desire for tractors was the real basis 
of his offer to trade human lives for ma- 
chines. 
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Unity Among Postal Clerk Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the problems of public employees have 
commanded very special attention from 
me ever since my tenure of office as 
mayor of my home city in Omaha. Just 
as now in my assignment to the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, I have a constant and primary con- 
cern for the problems of Federal em- 
ployees, so too during my terms as mayor 
of Omaha I was deeply interested in 
the problems of the employees of the 
city of Omaha. As a result of long as- 
sociations and strong friendships, I am 
delighted by a movement which must re- 
sult in greater amity and concord among 
organizations speaking for post office 
clerks. 

The National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, the United National Association 
of Post Office Craftsmen, and the United 
Postal Workers have already combined 
to form the United Federation of Post 
Office Clerks. The National Postal 
Transport Association is ready to join 
the combined movement and will do so 
provided that the membership of the 
National Postal Transport Association 
gives its consent in a referendum ballot 
which is to be counted on June 30, 1961. 

When the National Postal Transport 
Association joins the combined group, 
the name will become the United Fed- 
eration of Postal Clerks and the change 
will commemorate the marriage of two 
great organizations both of which hold 
charters in the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 

The benefits of the amalgamation will 
be apparent immediately to all postal 
clerks and in a little while other postal 
and Federal employees and even Mem- 
bers of Congress will see the improve- 
ments resulting from the change. 

The amalgamation in no way consti- 
tutes an infringement upon or a hazard 
to congressional relations. All of us here 
in the Congress of the United States 
have had very wholesome relations with 
President E. C. Hallbeck of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks who will 
head the combined union. We remem- 
ber him best as legislative director of his 
union in the days before he rose to the 
presidency. Now we are familiar with 
John O'Connor who has succeeded Mr. 
Hallbeck as legislative director of the 
combined organization. Mr. Hallbeck 
and I have had especially warm relations 
in view of the fact that a brother of Mr. 
Hallbeck is a resident of the city of 
Omaha. Similarly, we are familiar with 
Mr. Joseph Thomas who was president 
of the United National Association of 
Post Office Craftsmen and who now as- 
sumes the position of director of organi- 
zation in the combined organization. 

I personally am most intimately fa- 
miliar with Paul A. Nagle, who is presi- 
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dent of the National Postal Transport 
Association and who is slated to become 
the administrative vice president of the 
combined union. 

I got to know Paul Nagle before I be- 
came a member of the House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. In fact, 
even before having left Omaha to come 
to Washington to take my congressional 
seat, I talked with Mr. Adolph Dudycha 
who was then president of the Omaha 
branch of the National Postal Transport 
Association and Mr. Clinton Gross who 
is the associate national vice president 
of the National Postal Transport Asso- 
ciation for the area which includes 
Omaha. These gentlemen have been 
truly gentlemenly all the time under 
every circumstance, 

There have been times when I found 
it necessary to challenge the postal ad- 
ministration of my own Republican 
Party during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. On July 2, 1960, the House of 
Representatives passed H.R. 12595, a bill 
bearing my name, which directed the 
Postmaster General to cease and desist 
from his experiment in transporting or- 
dinary first-class mail by air. The mem- 
bership of the National Postal Transport 
Association comprises the group of 
postal employees which would be most 
adversely affected by any expansion of 
the so-called airlift. The present ad- 
ministration has said that no expansion 
is planned and that there may be a re- 
grouping of segments currently in opera- 
tion. My own position has remained 
the same. I can still see no congres- 
sional authorization for the operation, 
and I feel that the atmosphere should 
be cleared by congressional action of one 
type or another. 

In my considered judgment the amal- 
gamation of the postal employee organ- 
izations into one group will insure far 
greater job protection than would other- 
wise be available to the postal employees 
who perform service in the railway post 
office trains and in highway post office 
vehicles. 

There have been other situations in 
which I have found it necessary to sup- 
port the policy of the previous adminis- 
tration and to differ with Mr, Nagle and 
his group. Whether in difference or in 
agreement, we have always had the most 
wholesome relations and I know that 
postal employees everywhere will prosper 
if as a result of the amalgamation, this 
man is given a deeper and broader voice 
with which to plead for the welfare of 
the people for whom he is spokesman. 

Another group of people will benefit 
by the combination of the postal clerks’ 
organizations, even though they are no 
longer in Federal service. I am referring 
to the great body of retired civil servants. 
Mr. Nagle's group includes a substantial 
percentage of retired people and no one 
works more ardently on legislation af- 
fecting retirees than does Mr. Nagle. 
Consequently it can be said very directly 
that retirees that are not directly in- 
volved by the merger will nevertheless 
reap a harvest of benefits enabling their 
leaders to speak with more resonant 
voices. 

We are on the threshold of a new and 
exciting chapter of postal employee re- 
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lations. I am grateful for the opportu- 
nity to be so close an observer of the 
changes which are underway and which 
constitute a definite force for good. 


Letter to Asahi Evening News, Japan, by 
Russian Doctor of Laws, Criticizing Los 
Angeles County American Lawyer, 
Danny R. Jones, Author of Article 
“Justice in Russia as Seen by U.S. 
Lawyer” ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present to 
the reading pleasure of your distin- 
guished self and that of all my colleagues 
the following text. The Danny R. Jones 
mentioned in paragraph two of the ar- 
ticle is personally known to me in the 
great 23d Congressional District for sev- 
eral years as an exceptionally able, 
forthright and successful practitioner at 
the California bar with his offices in the 
important city of Compton, Los Angeles 
County; Calif. 

A few months ago he favored me by 
personally telling me of his experiences 
occurring during both of his two visits to 
Soviet Russia in connection with his 
study of Justice in Russia.“ 


As you conclude reading this criticism 
by the Russian doctor of laws, I call your 
attention to the first sentence of the last 
paragraph thereof which reads as 
follows: 

This is, however, impossible for the time 
being, and we shal) be satisfied, 


The foregoing quote clearly refers to 
the “Comrades’ Court in the U.S.S.R.” 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
above this quoted portion. That fact, 
together with the wording, Impossible 
for the time being” is to me most signifi- 
cant and further cause of concern about 
the intentions of the leaders of Soviet 
Russia. 

From the Asahi Evening News, Apr. 19, 1961] 
JUSTICE IN RUSSIA 
To the Eprror: 

In the February 6 issue of your paper wis 
published an article by W. B. Swim entitled 
“Justice in Russia as Seen by U.S. Lawyer.” 
The article cites some statements made by an 
American attorney, Danny R. Jones, who 
happened to be in Tokyo on his way home 
from the U.SS.R. to the United States. 

Jones and his colleague, Melvin M. Bell. 
coauthors of a book under contemplation 
under the title of “Life and Law in Russia, 

ad lately finished an extensive tourist jour- 
ney of the Soviet Union. 

We can only welcome supplying Japanese 
readers with wide information on the life. 
laws, and justice in the U.S.S.R,, since e 
know well that the Japanese people who are 
disposed to be friendly toward the peoples 
the Soviet Union take a lively interest in 
everything that is going on in our country: 
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It Is, however, to be much regretted that 
the American lawyer, whose impressions were 
published in your paper, proved to be an ob- 
server passing tendentious judgments on the 
facts he was speaking of. 

Judge for yourselves. Mr. Jones could not 
but mention that everywhere the Soviet peo- 
ple received and accompanied the Americans 
gladly, showed interest in their life, made 
them presents, and so forth. Nevertheless, in 
face of these obvious facts, which, by the 
Way, are noticed by every unprejudiced for- 
eigner who visits our country, Jones main- 
tains that in the U.S. S R., all Americans, 
Britishers, and others are considered bad 
guys. that all Americans are called imperial- 
ists, warmongers, enemies of communism, 
and the like, whereas not a Soviet citizen will 
ever mix up the American people with the 
American imperialists. In the U.S.S.R. even 
Schoolboys are aware of the fact that the 
American people, just like the Soviet, British, 
Japanese, and other peoples, hate war, desire 
lasting peace. In the Soviet Union it is the 
American and other imperialists who are re- 
garded as warmongers, and it is just against 
them that the entire Hatred of the Soviet 
People is directed. 

Mr. Jones admits that this time he “saw a 
lot of material progress“ in Russia in com- 
Parison with the first tour undertaken by him 
2 years before. He recognizes a number 
of successes attained by the Soviet people, 
Speaks of the shortening of the working day 
as “a wonderful move“ on the part of the 
Government, mentions the prospective total 
abolition of the income tax on the popula- 
tion and some more facts in the life of the 
Peoples of the U.S.S.R. Nevertheless, he 
Beeks everywhere dark, negative aspects and, 
falling to discover such, fabricates them and 
depicts facts in the desired black colors. 

For instance, out of the sole fact that in 
the city of Omsk the tourists met a certain 
“well-dressed Russian Jew” who spoke Eng- 
lish better than interpreters in Moscow, 
Jones “concluded that despite Russian prop- 
ganda denying it there is some amount of 
discrimination in the Soviet Union.“ What 
& frivolous way this is to cast doubts on a 
Whole nation without producing a proof, and 
that on such an important question as 
Facial discrimination. 

Further, Jones admits that he does not 
think the Soviet people are about to over- 

their government. It would seem 
that from such an admission he could have 
drawn the conclusion that the people are 
Satisfied with their government. But the 
Wise researcher of the life and usages in the 
USSR, draws from it another entirely un- 
expected conclusion: “I don't think there is 
& choice. The people do not know of any 
Other system.” 

If the researcher had been objective, he 
Would haye noticed easily how much the So- 
Viet people know of other systems, par- 
ticularly of the systems obtaining in the 
imperialist states. To speak concretely of 
the American system, we do not need at all 
information as may be furnished by such 
Specialists as Jones. It is quite enough that 

People in the Soviet Union know well 
What the American workers themselves and 
even such a trade union leader as G. Meany 
Write of the American system. 

Now what did Jones inform the readers of 
the paper concerning justice in Russia? 
First of all, it turns out that the most 

€inous crime in the U.S.S.R. is to make a 
Profit. Jones maintained that “such crimes 
he tried by popular courts.” Furthermore, 
a Stated that “in popular courts the ac- 

used is charged by committees or groups 

Of his fellow workers or neighbors. Verdicts 

by a show of hands. Such courts can 

f nce people to labor camps,” and so 
Orth, and so on. 

neuen assertions concerning Soviet justice 

ve nothing in common with reality and 
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pursue only one aim—to discredit the legal 
order and Justice in the Soviet Union. 

As for the truth about the Soviet justice, 
it is by no means difficult to establish it. 
The true story is this: justice in the Soviet 
Union sees its task in insuring the strict 
observance of the laws by all officials and 
citizens; its aim is to guard the interests 
of society as well as the rights and legiti- 
mate interests of every citizen. If the talk 
is about the most heinous crime” in the 
U.S.S.R., it Is of course not profitmaking, 
but the crime against social order or per- 
sonal welfare of the people, murder and 
similar grave infringements of the law that 
is regarded as such. 

In the U.S.S.R. there are neither exploit- 
ers nor private owners of factories, plants, 
railways, commercial enterprises, and so on. 
It is already a long time since the capitalists 
disappeared from our country together with 
their profits derived through exploitation 
of the working people. It is therefore 
strange that anyone should yet talk of this 
sort of activity being in Russia “the most 
heinous crime.” If what Jones has in mind 
here is speculation, then it really constitutes 
a crime in the U.S.S.R. for speculation comes 
under the provision of the law: “cornering 
and reselling commodities or other objects 
with a view to making profits” (art. 154 of 
the criminal code of the Russian Soviet 
Federal Socialist Republic). Such an ac- 
tivity is carried out by persons of the para- 
sitic type to the detriment of the interests 
of the broad masses of the working people, 
who are not in the least in need of middle- 
men and merchants, since their need is 
served as a rule by state and cooperative 
trade. = 

Nevertheless, speculation is not so hein- 
ous a crime, all the less so if we consider 
that cases of speculation occur only sporadi- 
cally and that it is dying out as production 
grows and the Soviet trade gets improved. 
Furthermore, drawing of incomes by kolk- 
hozes and kolkhoze peasants through the 
sale of the products of their own labor on 
markets ts not a crime at all. 

Moreover, petty speculation committed for 
the first time is not regarded as a crime 
punishable according to criminal procedure. 
In these days it incurs merely an admin- 
istrative penalty. 

According to the draft law on participa- 
tion of the public in the fight against in- 
tringements of the law, it is envisaged to 
transfer the jurisdiction over these minor in- 
fringements of the law as well as over a 
number of analogous minor breaches of the 
law to comrades’ courts, popular courts, 
whose task dges not consist in dealing out 
punishments (they are not empowered to 
pass sentence on anyone, nor to apply such 
measures as mentioned by Jones in an en- 
tirely unwarranted manner), but in com- 
radely education of infringers of the law. 

Obviously, it is of this institution that Mr. 
Jones happened to overhear, and he prefers 
to make fun of it, instead of trying to grasp 
the substance of this new measure designed 
to draw wide circles of citizens into manage- 
ment of public affairs. Yet he would have 
done well to ponder seriously over it, since 
in the Soviet Union crimes are decreasing 
steadily thanks to the new social order, to 
the care expended by the state on the work- 
ing people. 

It seemed to Jones that “courts are still 
drab,” that the number of lawyers in the 
U.S.S.R. is very small in comparison with the 
United States. He could have added that 
the number of judges, public prosecutors, 
militiamen is decreasing more and more in 
the Soviet state. Why is this? It is because 
infringements of the law are decreasing more 
and more and because the general Soviet 
public is carrying on a successful struggle 
with them. Hence follows that we are build- 
ing in the U.S.S.R. not “palaces of justice,” 
but palaces of culture, and that the number 
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of lawyers is decreasing more and more in 
the Socialist society. What in the world is 
there to be wondered? Is there anything to 
be regretted for a cultured man? 

As for other inventions of the “enlight- 
ened” American lawyer, we cannot but re- 
gret that there exists no possibility to re- 
quest their colleagues in the United States 
to examine at a popular court his behavior 
and condemn him for spreading false in- 
formation. 

In truth, will it be a bad thing at all if 
at an American comrades’ court Jones is 
reminded of the incorrectness of the false 
information disseminated by him concern- 
ing the comrades’ court in the U.S. S. R.? It 
would be both just and instructive for 
others. 

This is, however, impossible for the time 
being, and we shall be satisfied, if you, dear 
editor, would bring the present letter of mine 
to the notice of the readers of your paper. 
In hope that the letter will help disperse 
to d certain degree the fog and shadow which 
Mr, Jones cast on the life and justice in the 
Soviet state. 

V. S. TapEvosyan, 
Doctor of Laws, Deputy Director of the 
Institute of State and Law of the 
Academy of Sciences, U.S.S.R., Presi- 
dent of the Soviet Association of 
Political Sciences. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newsletter of 
May 27, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 


May 27, 1961. 

The Cuban situation is getting worse by 
the hour. We now know the invasion at- 
tempt we denied planning was U.S. directed 
and failed because of our last minute with- 
drawal of promised air support. “At least 
five departments or agencies of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment were in on the venture into Cuba, 
including the White House. Stories delib- 
erately fed out to center blame on the U.S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were an effort to clear 
skirts in other directions. Military chiefs 
then were ordered not to talk“ US. News 
& World Report, May 29. 

Earlier the President, and Adlai Stevenson 
in the United Nations, had denied U.S. par- 
ticipation in Cuban invasion plans. Then 
the President assured the world that we 
would free Cuba from communism. Al- 
though he is being counseled simultaneously 
to appease the Communists and to get tough, 
the President thus far has gone no further 
than to talk tough. Many in Washington, 
including me, still shocked at the thought 
of even contemplating acquiescence to Cas- 
tro’s blackmail effort to trade human beings 
for freedom, were appalled to learn that 
the Reuther-Roosevelt-Eisenhower commit- 
tee was originated by President Kennedy. 
This clearly violates the law, the Logan Act, 
even as it violates basic morality. Further, 
our own partial trade embargo prohibits our 
shipping tractors or bulldozers. The implied 
admission of weakness on our part by such 
action will multiply the danger far beyond 
the lives of these prisoners. Indeed, the cost 
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in lives later to free Cuba from communism 
may outnumber many times the number of 
prisoners now involved. 

With world crises erupting so rapidly, our 

lack of clear foreign policy is bewildering 
and presents contradictions. The Vice Presi- 
dent learned on his trip that Asian nations 
are unsure of the United States. Either the 
United States must take a firm stand or 
these nations will head toward communism. 
Even as President Kennedy says, The United 
States is prepared to make any sacrifice or 
risk any danger necessary to block the spread 
of communism,” we failed to support those 
fighting to free Cuba and indicated that 
we are not willing to make any sacrifice or 
risk any danger to block the spread of com- 
munism only 90 miles from our coast. At 
the same time we take a licking at Geneva 
when our allies won't support us. Then 
President Kennedy, contrary to all state- 
ments during the campaign and up to the 
present, indicates he will meet with Khru- 
shchev, regardless of any precedent or de- 
velopment to cause reason for hope. On the 
contrary, every development shows that 
Khrushchev is formenting trouble through- 
out the world. The deck is stacked against 
the President. Talk and debate doesn't 
work with Khrushchey who uses dishonesty 
and lies as his tools to beguile and fool. 
We desperately need some firm action—a 
-blockade of Cuba would be a good start. 
Then we should draw a line with Russia 
and move in our Navy and military weap- 
ons ready to back up the tough talk. Firm 
action alone now can save us from world 
war III. Our present policy of drift and in- 
decision is toward national suicide. 

The freedom riders and the resulting riots 
should teach us some lessons: (1) When lo- 
cal law enforcement fails the Federal Gov- 
ernment moves in; (2) Federal Government 
can always unilaterally take the law into its 
own hands; (3) those looking for trouble will 
find it. Intemperate do-gooders can hurt 
the cause of integration. 

Walter Heller, President Kennedy's top 
economic adviser, may be pushing us back- 
ward to the inflationary practices of Fed- 
eral intervention in our economy as prac- 
ticed by the Truman administration. Ac- 
cording to Heller, because of the allegedly 
slow rate of economic growth from 1953 
through 1960, the United States faces a per- 
sistent economic slack. It follows that 
Government spending and other measures 
must take up that slack for the Nation to 
realize its potential growth. Taking a closer 
look at the statistical underpinnings of this 
theory, we find the Government’s part of 
the gross national product from 1947-53 
(which included the Korean war) went from 
$54.6 billion to $102 billion. Interestingly 
enough, the gross private domestic invest- 
ment category of the gross national product 
went up from $50 billion in 1947 to over 
$70 billion in 1959. As for personal con- 
sumption expenditures, they rose more in 
the 1953-59 period than in the 1947-53 era. 
We had at least three times as much infla- 
tion from 1947 to 1953, so that actual growth 
was that much larger in the 1953-59 period. 
A return to the Truman inflationary period 
is what we are being offered. This same for- 
mula was offered Germany by some of these 
same economists, but the advice was spurned 
and West Germany has prospered beyond all 
expectations. Our real choice is between 
sound economic growth based on private en- 
terprise and risk capital or vast, inflation- 
ary Government expansion with no firm 
foundation. 
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ceipts. Retained earnings of both corpora- 
tions and cooperatives could be taxed should 
distribution not be made to the stockholders 
or shareholders. 


Needed: Greater U.S. Voluntary Mobili- 


zation Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the free 
world, if it is to defeat communism's 
efforts to conquer the world, needs to 
more effectively mobilize its manpower 
and resources. 

As a leader of the free world, we have 
a special responsibility and challenge. 
Uncle Sam, of course, plays the major 
role in designing and executing policies 
to meet the Red threat to security and 
progress. 

However, I believe that a large major- 
ity of our citizens stand ready and willing 
to extend more time, energy, and re- 
sources to supporting the efforts of our 
Nation. 

Yesterday, I was privileged to make 
some suggestions as to how this can be 
done more effectively in a radio address 
over radio station WGN, Chicago. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the ex- 
cerpts from this address printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Day by day, history is being written. The 
tireless hand will record how well—or how 
poorly—we shape the events of our time and 
meet the challenges. 

The times require that we mobilize ade- 
quately and swiftly the resources of the free 
world, 

In this space-missile-jet-nuclear age, 
however, we need a Paul Revere: to gallop 
through the towns and countrysides of the 
free world; to awaken the peopie with the 
warning cry: "The Reds are Coming.” How? 
By land and sea and air. By day and by 
night. Through every inroad and opening 
in the frontier outposts of the free world. 

Despite long years of threats—and vast 
expansion of the Communist empire—are we 
really yet awake to the challenge? No. For 
too many Americans, communism is a thing 
to fight from the armchair, hurling epithets 
from the launching pad of the lower jaw. 

Look around us, Who do we—you and I— 
know that is really doing anything about 
the threat of communism. Who is tighten- 
ing his belt; working on ideas to combat this 
evil; dedicating more of his resources to the 
perpetuating of freedom and the spread of 
its ideas and ideals. 

How many can you find? Yes, a few—but 
far too few. 

How, then, can we—we, as patriotic Ameri- 
cans—do something about this grave threat 
to our security and progress? 

By the following ways: 

First, we must discard the idea that 
Uncle Sam, alone, can carry the fight against 
the Reds. 

Then, we must mobilize our resources—in- 
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sources into the battle against the Commu- 
nists. Historically, one of the great 
strengths of America is the voluntary will 
to fight, sacrifice, and work to build a good 
life under a free flag, and to protect our 
country from its enemies. 

Second, our civic, veteran, social, cultural, 
and, yes, religious and other organizations 
can—and should—reexamine the potential 
ways in which they might serve our national 
cause more effectively. 

Third, we need to more greatly utilize the 
know-how and technology of free enter- 
prise—for selling the ideas and ideals of free- 
dom. This includes more effective utiliza- 
tion of U.S. firms operating overseas as built- 
in Voices of America, 

Fourth, labor, also—sharing a common 
bond with workers around the globe—pos- 
sesses an unparalleled opportunity to dem- 
onstrate how workers benefit under a free 
system; and how free collective bargaining 
can serve not only the worker but strengthen 
a nation. 

Fifth, the creative minds—artists, writers, 
poets, musicians, dramatists—have a great 
opportunity to portray the spirit of a free 
people in their dedicated relentless effort to 
create a better life for themselves and 
humanity. 

In addition to encouraging greater vol- 
untary effort by our people, I believe we 
must also examine national policies to pro- 
vide opportunity for the willing to more 
effectively serve their country. 

This, then, is a fight for all of us. As a 
people, we must pool our resources, rein- 
vigorate our patriotic spirit; and weld to- 
gether our efforts and purposes in a common 
cause; that of survival of ourselves, of our 
ideals, and of freedom. 

It is a time for greatness, for bravery, and 
for alertness. 


Too Much Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include an editorial which appears 
in the June 1961 edition of Farm Journal. 

Too Moc Power 


Farmers in general approve of Secretary 
Freeman's desire to “do something” to im- 
prove farm income, and sodo we. Certainly 
it needs improving. But we don’t believe 
they will approve giving the Secretary any- 
where near the power the Kennedy omnibus 
bull would hand him, once they really see 
what's proposed. 

Maybe this Secretary wouldn't abuse the 
power. He might or he mightn’t. But he 
could. The temptation would be great. And 
we don't believe it is either sound or safe to 
pass a law that depends on any one man’s 
personal inclinations. 

The issue is whether farmers of this coun- 
try are ready to put their future largely in 
the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture as 
this bill certainly would. 

“But look,” says the administration, (a) 
farmers would write their own programs, (D) 

could veto anything undesirable, 
(e) and farmers would have to OK any plan 
in a referendum.” Well, let's take a closer 


(a) “Farmers would write their own pro- 
grams.” 
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They might initiate them or they might 
not. Usually they probably would. But the 
Secretary could start things, If he decided to, 
for any segment of agriculture—beef, hogs, 
eggs. apples, potatoes, or any other. He 
could bring whole new sectors of farming 
under the Government tent, one at a time, 
until he had most of it depending on him for 
decisions, 


He would start by appointing an “Advisory 


Committee” for any commodity, and he 
could get any kind of “Advisory Committee,” 
hence any kind of advice, he wanted. (He 
admits this but says he wouldn't abuse the 
privilege.) County ASC committees would 
be asked to name three times as many nom- 
inees as would be needed. From among 
these the Secretary would appoint two-thirds 
of his committee. He would get the other 
third from lists suggested by “appropriate” 
farm organizations, with him deciding which 
were appropriate. There would be one con- 
sumer representative. 

Not only would the Secretary handpick 
the committee—he wouldn’t even have to 
follow its advice. He could change, reject, 
substitute. 

Which doesn't leave much of the first 
claim. 

(b) “Congress could veto.” 

So it could if it had a chance. But the 
bill says one House would have to disap- 
Prove within 60 days. It would be no trick 
to hold up a vote on any controversial farm 
Plan 60 days—it’s been done many a time. 
It could be done by the Speaker, the Agricul- 
ture Committees, the Rules Committees, or 
by filibuster, At least it could be delayed 
Until the last hectic days of a session when 
no proper debate would be possible. If Con- 
Gress failed to disapprove, and a farmer 
referendum carried, the Secretary would have 
written the law. Congress couldn't even 
amend it. 

“As I understand the Constitution,” says 
Representative E. C. Garnixds, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, Congress is given the authority 
to write the law, not take it from the USDA 
downtown.” It may be a quaint idea but 
that's the way we understand it, too. 

(e) “Farmers have to OK any proposal.” 

But the Secretary decides who votes. This 

might rule fairly (no easy job). 
This one or another one might not. It would 
be entirely possible to arrange so that voters 
Who produce 15 percent of a product could 
Outvote those who raise 50 percent, it it 
Would help carry a referendum. 

However, the biggest joker lies in the 
Choice farmers would have. If they voted 
down a their supports would be cut 
to 50 percent of parity. That would make 
their approval mean litle but avoiding pun- 
ishment. 

Let's strip the high-sounding claims from 
this bill and show how phony they are. Then 
if farmers decide this is what they want they 
Will at least know what they're getting. If 
either farmers, or Congress, do hand over 
Such unprecedented power to the Secretary 
ot Agriculture—any Secretary—we are a lot 
farther down the road than we thought. 


Kansas, When the West Was Young 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 29, 1961 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
t RD, I include the following editorial 
rom the Kansas City Star of Sunday, 
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May 28, 1961. The title gives a clue to 
the content, and I believe that it will be 
of interest to my colleagues. 

Kansas, WHEN THE WeEsT Was YOUNG 


Another spring has come—and almost 
gone—in Kansas. The late William Allen 
White has left us a. classic description of 
that season, as it manifests itself year after 
year along the pleasant, shaded streets of 
Emporia. 

“The coming of spring in this latitude,” 
he wrote, “is one of the most beautiful 
things in nature. Today the redbirds are 
singing in the lilac bushes, and the robins 
have come back to the elm trees. All over 
town people are spading in the garden and 
raking the leaves and the mulching off the 
lawn. The air is full of an ‘ethereal soft- 
ness, and the limbs of the trees are getting 
biack. Around the marble counters in the 
stores the boys are crowding in their winter 
clothes, with patches in conspicuous places.” 

In the midst of our tumultuous contem- 
porary world we tend to think back, nos- 
talgically, on such scenes from an earlier 
America. But, to a degree, we deceive our- 
selves. Life has rarely been so innocently 
carefree and peaceful as it often looks in 
retrospect. Kansas, as the current centen- 
nial of her statehood should remind us, 
provides no exception. 

It was the same Mr. White, you may re- 
member, who once defined Kansas for an 
English visitor as the “Mother Shipton, the 
Madame Thebes, the Witch of Endor and the 
low barometer of the Nation.” When any- 
thing was about to happen in this country, 
he told Margot Asquith, it was almost cer- 
tain to happen first in his home State. Then 
he proceeded to enumerate some of the social 
and political explosions that had occurred 
under what might seem (in 1922) like the 
placid surface of a Kansas existence. 

“Abolition, prohibition, populism, the bull 
moose, the exit of the roller towel, the ap- 

ce of the bank guarantee, the blue sky 

law, the adjudication of industrial disputes 

as distinguished from the arbitration of in- 

dustrial differences—these things came pop- 

ping out of Kansas like bats out of hell. 
Why, no one seems to know.” 

Now, nearly 40 years later, historians of 

the West are fairly well agreed on an overall 
tion for the phenomenon, Indeed, 
the editor of the Emporia Gazette, himself, 
was to its main outline in a little 
book entitled “The Changing West.” He 
wrote it just before the Second World War. 
The theory in question embraces much more 
than Kansas. For the kind of behavior that 
originally puzzled Mr. White had been more 
or less prevalent throughout the West during 
that period. But it was perhaps most highly 
concentrated in the Sunflower State. 
to this view, theré were several 
factors involved. Chief among these, how- 
ever, were the character of the people who 
settled western America, the nature of the 
physical setting in which they found them- 
selves—and the challenge to action, implicit 
in both the tremendous difficulties they en- 
countered and the glittering opportunities 
placed at their disposal. 

Much of the chronicle is familiar, at least 
in segments. What has recently been added 
is a systematic interpretation. Essentially, 
what the investigators started out to do was 
to resolve an apparent paradox. Why did a 
region, such economic poten- 
tlalities and settled by a people so accus- 
tomed to rely upon their own efforts, turn 
into a laboratory for social reform and po- 
litical experimentation? Why, for example, 
did Kansas in the uarters of a cen- 
tury between 1850 and 1925 become the 
breeding ground of such radical innovations 
as Mr. White mentioned in his famous reply 
to Margot Asquith? 

Here, to be sure, was a State founded in 
an era of natlonwide upheaval over slavery. 
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Abolition, therefore, cannot be counted a 
native product. But the rest of Mr. White's 
list of popular movements that ran counter 
to existing American practices, by and large, 
were authentically homegrown. They were 
“as corny as Kansas in August.” Yet most 
Kansans came of tnherently conservative 
stock. Theirs was the outlook of New Eng- 
land and Ohio's Western Reserve, areas 
which, aside from the abolition issue, were 
hardly hotbeds of rebellion against the 
status quo. 

What led such a people, for example, to 
espouse the populist cause, with its eccentric 
demand for a graduated income tax, Gov- 
erment ownership of railroads, shorter work- 
ing hours for labor, the direct election of 
US. Senators and other still more hare- 
brained schemes? What made them sup- 
pose they could save men from themselves 
by enacting a prohibition law or improve 
public health by legally banning the roller 
towel? 

Where did they get the preposterous idea 
of guaranteeing bank deposits and protect- 
ing unwary investors against fraudulent 
stock manipulations? How did so many of 
them happen to back those two wild-eyed 
reformers of different political faith, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson? What 
made them think they could force labor and 
management to submit disputes to a court, 
which was charged with safeguarding—of 
all things—the public interest? = 

Our more perceptive historians, headed by 
Frederick Jackson Turner, some time ago 
commenced to take another look at the con- 
ventional image of the West and what had 
happened there, since the explorers, trappers 
and gold-seekers gave way to permanent set- 
tiers. And they discovered that the rampant 
individualism of the westerner, like the as- 
sumption that only the most fearless, self- 
reliant and high-principled part of the 
American population participated in the 
westward migration, had been considerably 
overdone. The latter myth subsequently 
came in for a debunking that, in its turn, 
probably went much to far. 

The pioneers who settled the West were 
certainly not all admirable specimens of the 
human race. Among them were chronic fall- 
ures, mere adventurers and outright crimi- 
nals. The brutality on this last American 
frontier, particularly toward the Indians, 
frequently reached revolting proportions. 
Nevertheless, on the whole, these were a re- 
markable people. In the depth of their at- 
tachment to freedom, in their industry. vi- 
sion and capacity to endure hardship and 
in their respect for one another as individ- 
uals, they have had few equals. 

It must always be borne in mind that, 
shortly after they entered Kansas (or Ne- 
braska), these migrants from the Eastern 
United States met an utterly new world. 
Nothing they had previously seen could pre- 
pare them for the physical diversity and 
sheer scale of the West. Iowa had not been 
very different from Ohio or the more fertile 
sections of New England. Missouri closely 
resembled Kentucky and Virginia. Now 
gone forever was the gently rolling land, well 
watered, naturally wooded and dotted with 
small farms and towns. 

Ahead of the travelers lay towering moun- 
tain peaks, spectacular canyons, vast 
stretches of desert and, finally, the lush 
semitropical Pacific coast. Their foretaste 
of all this immensity was to be the seemingly 
limitless high, treeless plain that began vir- 
tually at the start of their journey. Later, it 
was here that many of them resolved to stay. 

That quality of magnitude was to condl- 
tion their lives. It required a totally differ- 
ent type of pioneering techniques than had 
been employed in the prior 300 years, as the 
frontier crept slowly over to the far side of 
the Mississippi River. At first, unquestion- 
ably, western pioneering placed a premium 
on individual initiative and self-reliance. As 
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the real development approached, however, 
the emphasis progressively shifted. In the 
face of such enormous problems, the demand 
grew for stability, order and cooperation. 

Even the early caravans on the overland 
trails had to have their wagon masters and 
maintain strict discipline. Later, the rowdi- 
est cattle and railroad towns had to estab- 
lish a rule of law, backed, if necessary, by 
vigilante procedures. The freewheeler be- 
came a liability. Gradually there arose a 
heavy dependence on government, for the 
protection of property rights, the further- 
ance of public education and the adminis- 
tration of justice, 

At first, the settlers were all roughly equal, 
in a society that knew neither caste nor 
privilege. But although the country 
was incredibly rich, it was subject to 
droughts, grasshopper plagues, and similar 
vicissitudes. Its mineral, timber and other 
wealth yielded to monopolistic practices, 
The vital facility of transportation fell prey 
to exploiters. The inhabitants say their her- 
itage slipping away from them. While some 
of them resorted to violence, the great ma- 
jority fought back with the instruments of 
democracy—social and political reform. 

Almost inevitably, certain of these West- 
ern remedies were ill-conceived. A few were 
simply ridiculous. Others were premature. 
It ts no accident, however, that Kansas and 
the West made several major contributions 
to the creation of our present democratic 
system. It was here, for example, that the 
battle was first Joined on the issue of hu- 
man-versus-property rights, against the 
abuses of big business, for the preservation 
of our natural resources and toward advanc- 
ing the legal status of women, 

The last-named achievement carries a 
story of its own. That story tells how 
women won a new position of respect and 
freedom for themselves by their perform- 
ance on the frontier. It was the territorial 
legislature of Wyoming, in 1869, which 
granted them their first equal suffrage with 
men, (Kansas had missed the honor, by 
turning down a constitutional amendment 2 
years earlier.) But this belated recognition 
was to spread practically throughout the 
West, before more than one Eastern State 
had accorded it. 

So spring has returned to Kansas, in an 
America infinitely troubled about the fu- 
ture. As Mr, White wrote so long ago, now 
is the time when men and women every- 
where intensify their planning for a better 
life. Today, he might expand that thesis. 
Is this not a season for the American people 
to take heart, after a winter of mounting 
disappointment, and plan a better world, 
in the spirit that did so much to shape our 
own younger West? 

Youth need not mean mere reckless ad- 
venture. There is no reason why maturity 
must lose its vision. 


Racist Demagoguery Versus the 
Status Quo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 11, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I would like to 
include the following article from the 
May 26, 1961, issue of Human Events: 
RACIST DeMAGOGUERY VERSUS THE STATUS QUO 

Unless the lessons of all these ubiquitous 
international crises are completely lost on 
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our national leadership, we ought to be hear- 
ing less and less about the United States 
being a revolutionary country and a revo- 
lutionary people” (President Kennedy); and 
about how we must avoid being ‘linked with 
the forces of reaction and stagnation” 
(Chester Bowles); and that unless we march 
with this revolution, unless indeed we share 
in leading it, the future it will one day shape 
may have no place for us” (Adlai 
Stevenson). 

Such talk hasn't made any sense for a long 
time, but at long last events must have forced 
even the three individuals quoted supra to 
understand, however reluctantly, that their 
assignment is to do what Dean Rusk declared 
as recently as last February we would never, 
never do—“undertake an active defense of 
the status quo.” Survival demands recogni- 
tion of a truth which theorists sneer at— 
that the United States is not a revolutionary 
country at all, but is what has been called a 
satisfied power, whose interest is to maintain 
things as they are. This assumes, of course, 
concern for orderly progress and promotion 
of economic growth and workable political 
systems, but calls for a rollback of the revo- 
lutionary forces that our liberals have had so 
much fun playing with. 

Even Junior Schlesinger is not likely to 
want replays of that line about how Castro 
“betrayed the revolution” in Cuba, because 
from now on the Kennedy administration 
will be compelled to act on the plain evi- 
dence, rejected by Eisenhower's State De- 
partment, that the Castro revolution was a 
Communist putsch from the beginning, con- 
ceived in Moscow, nourished in Mexico, and 
delivered in the U.S.A., with the New York 
Times, Herbert Matthews as midwife. Our 
interest in Cuba was the maintenance of or- 
derly government, with respect for U.S. prop- 
erty interests in the island, under a regime 
tolerant of our security requirements in the 
Caribbean. According to the testimony of 
two of our Ambassadors to Cuba, we could 
have helped the Cubans inaugurate such a 
regime minus Batista, but this “join the 
revolution” nonsense had the State Depart- 
ment so hypnotized that nothing but Castro 
would do. 

The propaganda designed to equate Com- 
munist-fomented upheavals among the 
“lesser breeds without the law” with the 
American Revolution was idlotic in the first 
place. As Prof. Arnold Whitridge, formerly 
of Yale, put it, “Our Revolution was a family 
quarrel fought between white men for the 
benefit of white men.” One would think 
from much current babble on the subject 
that the Revolution was fought for the bene- 
fit of the Indians. In his “In Defense of 
Colonies,” Sir Alan Burns points out that “at 
the time of the American Revolution few 
people seriously considered that the aborigi- 
nal red Indians (or the African slaves) had 
any political rights, or that the red Indians 
had any inherent right to the lands which 
the white colonists coveted.” 

The American Revolution was a taxpayer's 
revolt against the British Government's fat- 
headed effort to force the Colonies to help 
Britain balance her budget. As the late 
Professor Charles M. Andrews noted years 
ago in “The Colonial Background of the 
American Revolution” the leaders of the 
colonial cause, even including Franklin, at- 
tempted to steer these justifiable complaints 
toward some compromise. “Manufacture as 
much as possible and say nothing,” was 
Ben's advice. However, the British Cabinet 
managed to parlay the tax battle into a 
war—for the benefit of a rising imperialism 
and against the interests of British tradors, 
whom Pitt described as “little, paltry, ped- 
dling fellows, vendors of twopenny wares and 
falsehoods, who under the idea of trade 
sell everything in their power—honor, truth, 
conscience.” 

These “little, paltry, peddling fellows" 
would probably have been willing to settle 
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for almost anything in order to build up 
customers in the American Colonies. In- 
deed, the Revolution had an astonishing 
amount of support in England. John Fiske 
in “The Critical Period of American History,” 
which ought to be read more than it is these 
days, states that “the Whigs did all in their 
power to discourage enlistments and in var- 
ious ways so thwarted and vexed the Govern- 
ment that the success of the Americans was 
by many people ascribed to their assistance.” 
Indeed, the matter could doubtless have 
been settled with a reasonable amount of 
good will had reasonable men in both coun- 
tries found a way to settle anything. 

Anyhow there is no historical justification 
for identifying the leaders of 1776 with the 
Sukarnos, Nkrumahs, Mao Tse-tungs, Cas- 
tros, and other contemporary revolutionaries. 
The intense nationalism of Sam Adams and 
the Sons of Liberty, which often embarrassed 
the more cautious leaders of the colonial 
cause, had little in common with the kind 
of revolution going on today or even with 
the kind of revolution that convulsed France 
a few years after our own fracas. Not even 
the postwar bitterness toward England en- 
listed much important American support for 
the violent revolutionaries of the continent. 
Not even Jefferson—a more persuasive advo- 
cate than Chester Bowles—could sell us on 
the virtues of the sans culottes. 

But the best indication of what the men 
who fought the British from 1775 to 1783 
thought they were doing is not so much what 
was said during the war or in the period of 
tension preceding it, or even in the stirring 
words of the Declaration of Independence 
itself. Those who look upon the revolution 
us a sort of prelude to the liberation of An- 
gola should put in some time reading the 
story of the making of the Constitution. 
This document, hammered out undemo- 
cratically behind closed doors, set up a sys- 
tem of government about as nearly revolu- 
tion proof as a group of mostly conserva- 
tive and conspicuously able English gentle- 
men could make it. 

James Madison, in his notes on the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention of 1787 in Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, records himself 
as saying this: 

“In all cases where a majority are united 
by a common interest or passion, the rights 
of the minority are in danger. What motives 
are to restrain them? * * * The only remedy 
is to enlarge the sphere, and thereby divide 
the community into so great a number of 
interests and parties, that in the first place, & 
majority will not be likely, at the same 
moment to have a common interest separate 
from that of the whole, or of the minority; 
and in the second place, that in case they 
should have such an interest, they may not 
be apt to unite in the pursuit of it. It was 
incumbent on us, then, to try this remedy 
and with that view to frame a republican 
system on such a scale, and in such a form, 
as will control all the evils which have been 
experienced,” 

Hence “checks and balances.” Far from 
supporting revolution, the Founding Fathers, 
who had seen anarchy and collapse at close 
range, had little use for pure democracy: 
Madison regarded democracies as incompat!- 
ble with personal security or the rights of 
property. He believed that democracies have 
in general been as short in their lives as they 
have been violent in their deaths. John 
Adams, who as a young lawyer had defended 
the British soldiers Involved in the Boston 
Massacre, sald as President: “There never 
was a democracy that did not comm! 
suicide,” 

When the more recent revolutionary forces 
which deserved American support, if only 
on the low level of self-interest, arose, out 
kibitzers of revolution were silent. The Hun- 
garians who rose against Communist tyranny 
in 1956 might have fared better had the 
United States been as quick to recognize 
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Nagy, the head of the revolutionary regime, 
as the State Department was to recognize 
Castro 3 years later. Conceivably such a 
gesture from Washington might have képt 
Soviet tanks at home. A direct challenge to 
this country was probably more than Khru- 
shchey cared to undertake. Promising re- 
volts against Red dictatorship in Poland and 
East Germany got only editorial support over 
here. Indonesia's suppression of the Moluc- 
cas is ignored, and the peripatetic Sukarno, 
who quotes Jefferson when in Washington 
but speaks his own principles when in Mos- 
cow, is greeted by President Kennedy as the 
“father of his country.” There have been 
some curious omissions in the list of revo- 
lutionaries considered worthy of our big 
hello. 

We hare bawled out Portugal, Belgium, 
France, and the Netherlands; indeed, taken 
an active part in support of revolutions in 
their areas. The supposition, largely based 
on the mistaken theory that we are a revolu- 
tionary country, has been that world opinion 
required this meddling. But are we happier 
with Sukarno in Indonesia than we were 
with the Dutch? Is it likely that our inter- 
ests, or those of the Congo, will be furthered 
if all Belgians are compelled to leave the 
area? The more responsible Congolese do 
not think so. Some of them doubtless agree 
with Charles T. O. King of Liberia who, as 
Liberia's representative at the United Na- 
tions, said that his country had not grown 
as rapidly as Ghana because Liberia had al- 
ways been free and had never reaped the ad- 
vantages of colonialism. 

Even an unsatisfied country ought to hesi- 
tate before supporting United Nations inter- 
ference in such matters. Are we prepared 
for a U.N. resolution expressing disapproval 
of what amounts to segregated housing on 
Long Island, followed perhaps by a demand 
that we do something about it? If an Indian 
neutralist can use force against anti-Com- 
munist leaders in the Congro, why not a 
Czech task force to round up John Birch 
Society? 

Of course changes are being made and not 
even a satisfied country can ignore them. 
But the effort to fool ourselves and others 
into believing that the United States should 
be out in front of the world revolution, even 
at the cost of breaking our ties with the 
civilized countries of Europe in order to make 
time with primitive tribesmen, has been a 
Strategic and moral mistake. During the 
1960 campaign William S. White cut loose in 
his column with words which now seem 
Prophetic. White detailed the various areas 
in which the “ bad old colonials” had been 
put to flight, and envisioned these withdraw- 
als as leaving “large sections of the world 
either in chaos—a chaos for which the word 
‘a ' is a sentimental fraud—or ready 
to fall into the Soviet sphere. Moreover, 
they have broken the western alliance, in 
truth, if not in formality. For all this we 
may thank a professional-liberal passion for 
a politics which assumes not that the races 
are of equul value before God and the law— 
as indeed they should and must be—but 
rather that all wisdom and all virtue rests 
within the colored peoples alone.” 

Mr: White attributed the adoption of this 
Nonsense, which nobody really believes, to 
“racist demagogery that has already all but 
Paralyzed our politics abroad.” 

The poor critters we have been trying to 
shill with this silly propaganda don't fall for 
it anyway. They take our dough and our 
flattery and still call us “imperialists.” Our 
Allies are naturally disturbed, and angry men 
Stone our Embassy in Lisbon for supposedly 
backing the Communists, while in Moscow 
they stone our Embassy for backing Batista, 
as if Rubottom and Herbert Matthews had 
never existed. 

So now poor Mr. Kennedy has to say “To 
hell with Harvard, Adlai, and Bowles” and 
get on with the job, carrying out policies die- 
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tated by events, whatever his liberal advisers 
say about it. He isn't likely to find much in 
common ground between U.S. interests and 
those revolutionary forces now sweeping over 
the world. His job is to defend the status 
quo, 

It’s all very tough on the President, be- 
cause it isn't all his fault. Nevertheless, he 
must have nightmares now and then when 
living over some of those campaign speeches. 


When Government Becomes Labor’s Boss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to submit for the Recorp a very perti- 
nent article by the Honorable Robert A. 
Perry, Democrat, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Washington, 
The article is pertinent not only to union 
members but also to all those who believe 
in a true democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

The article follows: 

WHEN GOVERNMENT BECOMES Lazor’s Boss 
(By the Honorable Robert A, Perry)* 

Electric utility workers of puble power 
agencies have learned from bitter experience 
that the same immunities of Government 
that operate so unfairly in competition with 
private ownership, can also prove a harsh 
and ruthless weapon against union labor. I 
shall show that at the hands of a bureauc- 
racy that prefers cheaper electric power at 
the sacrifice of the workers’ share, labor is 
forced to submit to cheapened wages and 
lowered standards. 

On occasion union-busting public power, 
backed by the immunities of the sovereign, 
has blacked out organized labor on a state- 
wide basis, Restoration of long-established 
union recognition was bluntly denied with 
an unprecedented threat of the use of troops. 
As a result wages, working conditions, and 
safety provisions in that area are now 
sharply below union levels. Moreover, even 
when bureaucracy has seen fit to grant token 
recognition, the cards are still stacked 
against the union in bargaining with an em- 
ployer legally immune from all the restric- 
tions and penalties that protect the worker 
in his private job. 

As an almost universal rule, wages and 
working conditions of public power agen- 
cies are shaded in varying depths below the 
standards set by contracts of 
in negotiation with private management, 
And even the private contract provisions 
could be more favorable but for the depres- 
sing effect of Government price competition, 

These are only some of the reasons which 
demonstrate that the exercise of the powers 
of sovereignty—delegated solely for the con- 
duct of governing functions—in Government 
operation of a proprietary business compet- 
ing with a private enterprise of the same 
kind, is not only bad public policy but also 
a breach of the basic social contract on 
which our system of government is founded. 

Simple fair play should require that when 
Goyernment invades the marketplace it 
should observe the rules of the marketplace. 
But if it should observe the same rules, 


Member, Washington State Legislature; 
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what would be the polnt of supplanting the 
flexible, highly skilled, adequately compen- 
sated, and fiercely competitive business ex- 
ecutive system with time-serving, brass- 
bound bureaucracy? What would be the 
advantage to Government if it had to sub- 
mit to taxes and regulation by local govern- 
ment agencies, and to its own ironclad tax, 
labor, and regulatory laws? And who would 
watch the watchman? 

From behind this wall the State can and 
does do business in tax-free competition 
with the very source of its support—the tax- 
payer. From behind its legal shield it can 
and frequently does refuse to recognize or 
to bargain collectively with its organized em- 
ployees. It cannot sign a valid labor con- 
tract and its labor agreements are, in the 
final analysis, only unilaterally binding on 
labor. Labor's fundamental last resort, the 
right to strike, is denied and, at the Federal 
level, is a crime legally linked with treason. 


BUREAUCRACY BECOMES LABOR’S BOSS 


The doctrine of sovereignty as applied to 
employment in occupations identical to 
those available in similar free enterprise 
operations provides the basis on which or- 
ganized labor should part company with 
Government ownership of commercial and 
industrial undertakings. The sorry history 
encompassing the past 20 years of labor 
relations with the very non-Federal public 
power agencies which have been created, 
subsidized, or fostered by Federal power pol- 
icies, fully justifies such conclusion. 

Generation and sale of electric power, cre- 
ated by harnessing the falling waters of 
flood-control and reclamation dams, are ob- 
viously prudent and necessary incidents to 
Federal development of natural resources. 
The same prudence, however, should require 
that Government protect the taxpayer by 
obtaining the highest price return, exactly 
as in the sale of any other surplus Govern- 
ment property. 

This principle is violated when conditions 
of the sale of Federal power are imposed 
which result in favoritism and price subsidy 
to certain classes of purchasers selected be- 
cause of their status as tax-exempt Govern- 
ment or cooperative agencies, When the 
Federal Goverment’ further proceeds to as- 
sume total utility responsibility for all addi- 
tional power requirements of such favored 
classes by constructing steam generators in 
plants as in TVA, and proposed elsewhere, 
then the sovereign has clearly embarked on 
a program of commercial enterprise that 
could put the total energy resources of the 
Nation in the hands of government bu- 
reaucracy, Federal and local. The record 
shows that.to the extent that bureaucracy 
becomes labor’s boss, all electrical workers, 
union or nonunion, will suffer. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP HURTS MANY 


When Government invades the boundaries 
of private enterprise the first to protest are 
the first hurt: investors and management of 
injured private competitors. Next are the 
taxpayers on whom must fall the added bur- 
den caused by tax-exempt commerce, and 
then the business community generally. 
After 25 years these factors should be fairly 
well known, even though the seeming public 
apathy to the growth of state ownership 
raises the question as to whether the public 
yet fully understands the social and political 
as well as the economic harm inherent in 
this parasitical growth. 

Less known and even less understood is 
the plight of the union workingman when 
Government meets the payroll. Few people 
realize that employment by the State at any 
level automatically extinguishes hard-won 
rights and privileges of labor secured by 
law to private employment. Our own union 
members, who were formerly employed un- 
der union contracts but whose jobs were no 
longer protected when public power took 
over, have learned the bitter lesson that 
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below-scale wages and working conditions 
have followed when bureaucracy becomes the 
employer. 

Organized labor itself has been tardy in 
fully recognizing this problem, As recently 
as 1953, the late D. W. Tracy, president of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, called attention to the growing 
alarm of unionism as to its status in Gov- 
ernment employment: 

“Twenty years ago the IBEW was a strong 
supporter of public power as a check and 
yardstick on the private power companies. 
We stood on that position because we be- 
lieved it was in our own interest and the 
inteerst of the public. Our experience in 
recent years has convinced us that it is now 
necessary to have a check and a yardstick 
on public power. 

“Union conditions and collective bargain- 
ing agreements can best be secured if the 
construction and operation * * * are per- 
formed by private utility companies. This 
is a point of most vital importance for it 
has been our experience in many localities 
that public operation of power facilities has 
meant the destruction of collective bargain- 
ing agreements and local unions. In the 
State of Nebraska, for example, the public 
power authorities claimed sovereign rights 
and eliminated the collective bargaining 
agreements previously held by the IBEW 
with private companies, The IREW has had 
similar adverse experience with public power 
authorities in other States. Furthermore, in 
the case of private operation, we have the 
right to strike if the management becomes 
arbitrary; we have no such right in the 
case of public operation—labor has no 
check on the arbitrary action of public 
power management.” 

HOW FEDERAL POWER GREW 

Looking back a quarter century, it is easy 
to understand, in the climate of those times, 
the ready public acceptance of the suddenly 
enlarged role of the Federal Government in 
the eletcric power field. PWA loans and 
grants for local public power projects were 
based, in those depression years, on the 
need for employment relief and economic 
revival. Federal power development was 
supposed to offer something for everybody: 
cheaper power, yardstick competition; re- 
clamation of arid lands, flood control, com- 
prehensive development of natural resources, 
relief of depressed areas—all to be self- 
liquidating. 

It was not until years later that disillu- 
sioned labor came to grips with the problem 
of labor relations under Government owner- 
ship, The conflict came slowly because the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and other Fed- 
eral power agencies realized from the be- 
ginning that sound national politics required 
the friendship of union labor. Their policies 
have been as generous, generally speaking. 
as private management's—except that all 
protective Federal labor laws are inoperative 
and labor's final resort, the right to jointly 
refuse to work, to strike, is of course denied. 

HOW FEDERAL AGENCIES SELL POWER 


Except to serve individual industrial cus- 
tomers—the bigtime corporate vested in- 
terest in the Federal power subsidy—the U.S. 
agencies have avoided retail sale. Leaving 
distribution to preferred local public agen- 
cies, they reserve to themselves the role of 
wholesale—and, where possible, sole—sup- 
plier. However, Federal policy is designed 
to create compelling incentives for the 
growth of public power at the local level. 


The Federal Government has been the 


fostering agent both by the earlier PWA 
grants and loans and by the preference 
clause, applied uniformly to all Federal power 
projects, which directs that untaxed local 
Public power agencies and tax-exempt co- 
operatives shall receive preference treatment 
in the sale of Federal power. Although 
long-term firm contracts protect the Govern- 
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ment's direct-sale industrial customers, 
growing demands of preference purchasers 
limit the sale of a rapidly diminishing sur- 
plus to private utilities. 

The effect of this pernicious clause has 
been to encourage and even force the spread 
of local government and cooperative owner- 
ship. In fact, the model of nationalization of 
the electric utility industry has long been es- 
tablished as a partnership between the Fed- 
eral Government as the generator and the 
chief, if not the sole, supplier of all power. 
with retail distribution the chief, if not the 
sole, function of local public agencies. The 
pattern was set when TVA area private 
power companfes were forced to sell out to 
local public distributors in 1939, which had 
been voted into municipal ownership spe- 
cifically to qualify for preference clause 
treatment. 


A WORD ABOUT RURAL CO-OPS 


At this point a short digression is neces- 
sary to fit into the labor-public power pic- 
ture the role of that curious political hybrid, 
the rural electrification cooperative, one of 
the principal sources of labor friction. Their 
spokesmen stoutly claim the rural electric 
cooperatives are a part of the free enterprise 
system. Yet this country would be broke 
if all free enterprise organizations enjoyed 
the same special favors of the Federal Gov- 
ernment under which the electric co-op sys- 
tem grows fat. 

More than a thousand of them have a key 
to the back door of the Federal Treasury 
giving them access to virtually unlimited 
credit at 2 percent interest, half of what 
Uncle Sam pays for long-term money. Nearly 
three billions of REA loans are outstanding 
at that rate. By a special dispensation the 
income of these outfits goes scot free of 
Federal taxation. And by a further dispensa- 
tion they share, exactly as if they were an- 
other local government power agency, at the 
subsidized trough with other purchasers of 
Federal power. 

REA loan funds, authorized by Congress 
for the electrification of farms, have been 
diverted to construction of huge steam- 
generating plants and transmission lines for 
lease and operation and eventual ownership 
by Federal power agencies—after 
had specifically denied funds to these 
agencies for the same p The neat 
interagency collusion not only reveals an 
impudent disrespect for the intent of Con- 
gress, but also the thrusting drive 
of bureaucracy to promote Government 
ownership at all costs. 

In short, although they are clubby little 
groups of private citizens, less than half of 
whom are farmers, these co-ops enjoy many 
of the major benefits of the wall of sover- 
eignty. As might be expected, the REA 
co-op labor relations record ranks with the 
poorest among public power groups. 

The same can be said for the somewhat 
similar irrigation district membership or- 
ganizations of the West where, in at least 
one instance, mere membership in a labor 
union is cause for automatic discharge. 


EFFECTS OF TAX EXEMPTIONS 


The drastic impact of Government owner- 
ship was felt first and most severely at the 
level of local government when the tax- 
paying unionized private systems were 
supplanted by tax-exempt, union-busting 
public power agencies. It was here, for 
example, that union recognition was wiped 
out on a sweeping regional basis. - 

It was at this level, too, that scores of 
school districts and other taxing units were 
reduced to extremities from tax losses due to 
the public power takeover. In my own State 
of Washington, non-Federal public power will 
hold title to approximately $1 billion worth 
of real estate when presently planned con- 
struction is completed, Despite the heavy 
demands on all 
school system, the contributions of these 
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government businesses fall far short of their 
fair share. 

This problem was brought home to me 
in specific dollars and cents in the last ses- 
sion of the State house of representatives in 
which I served as vice chairman of the com- 
mittee on ways and means and on the sub- 
committee on revenue and taxation, The 
tax escapement of public power, both Fed- 
eral and local, has penalized the State's tax- 
payers by many millions annually.* 

The nature of the inherent conflict be- 
tween organized labor and the sovereign as 
an employer has been brilliantly analyzed 
by Sterling D. Spero, of the faculty of New 
York University. In the opening paragraph 
of his chapter on “The Sovereign Employer” 
in “Government as Employer,” the problem 
is succinctly stated: 

“Government asserts that its relation to 
those who earn their livelihood in its serv- 
ice is different from the relation of private 
employers to their employees. To private 
employees, Government guarantees freedom 
to organize, to bargain collectively with their 
employers, to strike. It claims, however, that 
the means used by workers in private employ 
to bring pressure upon their employers to 
improve their conditions have no place in 
the public service and that their use would 
represent a derogation of sovereignty and 
on attack on the authority of the State 
Government insists that, in order to pre- 
serve the integrity of public authority, it 
must possess the right of final determina- 
tion in all its employment relations.” 

As President of the United States, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, surely a friend of labor, was 
explicit on this point. Writing to the presi- 
dent of a Federal employees’ union, Luther 
O. Steward, on August 16, 1937, the President 
asserted: 

“Particularly I want to emphasize my con- 
victions that militant tactics have no place 
in the functions of any organization of Gov- 
ernment employees. Since their own services 
have to do with the functioning of the Gov- 
ernment, a strike of public employees mani- 
fects nothing less than an attempt on their 
part to prevent or obstruct the operations of 
Government until their demands are satis- 
fied. Such actions looking toward the paral- 
ysis of Government by those who have sworn 
to support it is unthinkable and intolerable.” 


HIGH WALL OF SOVEREIGNTY 


As applied to the usual run of Federal jobs, 
the Roosevelt no-strike doctrine may be 
sound public policy. A strike in the Penta- 
gon, for example, would be unthinkable. 
But the policy is also public law and applies 
with equal force to government employees 
even in industrial fields preempted from pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The theory of sovereignty as extended to 
employment is supported by stern law. TO 
strike against the Federal Government or 
even to belong to a union which professes to 
support the right to strike is a felony sub- 
ject, of course, to imprisonment. The same 
section of the statute dealing with this crime 
lumps it together with the treasonous and 
subversive activities of Federal employees 
and applies the same penalties? Elsewhere 
the additional penalty of a 3-year blacklist 
from Federal employment is also added. 

That is what can happen to labor when 
government, protected by this wall of sover- 


2 (Eprror’s Nore: After a campaign focused 
on Mr. Perry's opposition to public power. 
the author led the Democratic ticket in his 
district to be reelected last November to the 
State legislature by a handsome 60-percent 
majority. His constituency is com en- 
tirely of public power patrons of the Seattle 
municipal electric system.) 

See secs. 1 and 3, Public Law 330, 84th 
Cong.. Ist sess. (69 Stat. 62.4, 62.5); see also 
sec. 305, Labor Management Relations Act of 
1947 (61 Stat. 160). 
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eignty, moves into fields hitherto occupied 
by private employers. 

Although Federal power agencies have 
tried to keep clear of antilabor bias, Federal 
policy in a number of directions has made 
possible the enormous growth of public 
ownership at lower levels of government 
where organized labor has suffered serious 
injuries, Perhaps the largest group in this 
Class are the State-chartered, usually 
countywide, public utility districts, and the 
State power authorities. 

In addition to the municipal systems in 
the TVA area, a considerable number of 
local government agencies purchased private 
systems forced on the market by the dissolu- 
tion orders of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission under the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act. Chief among these were 
San Antonio, Tex., and all of the private sys- 
tems in Nebraska. These agencies were able 
to issue tax-exempt revenue bonds to be 
supported by the additional revenues made 
available by exemption from the Federal cor- 
porate income tax of 52 percent in amounts 
Sufficient to far outbid possible private pur- 
Chasers. (This racket not only further fat- 
tened by many millions the purses of certain 
already fat cats of Wall Street at the expense 
of the ratepayers, but it also rubbed off some 
of the synthetic gloss of selfless public in- 
terest from the supposedly idealistic public 
Power movement.) 

PUD'S IN NEBRASKA 


In this context, the Nebraska story re- 
Quires special emphasis. Almost within the 
Space of 1 year, 1939, all of the 14 privately 
Owned utilities serving the entire State, 
Outside of Omaha, were sold to State-char- 
tered public power districts. Overnight the 
Tights of labor in this industry were wiped 
out. Once in the saddle, public power 
Promptly shed its cloak of phoney liberalism 
and stood revealed in its true image of 
Standpat reaction. Union recognition, col- 
lective bargaining, and the hard-won bene- 
ficial stipulations in the previous contracts 
were summarily rejected. Relief under the 
Federal labor laws, the unions suddenly and 
bitterly learned, was the exclusive privilege 
Of first-class citizens, employees of private 
Management. 

In the years that followed, labor-manage- 
Ment relations steadily worsened as union 
Officers vainly struggled to retain a sem- 
blance of the rights labor had formerly 
freely possessed. Having exhausted every 
Other resource, the final recourse, the strike, 
Was reluctantly invoked in 1944. Federal 
troops had not been used against strikers 
Since the bloody Pullman strike of 1892. 
` Yet, despite the orderly and peaceable con- 
duct of the strikers, management threat- 
ened them with an Army take over. To 
make a sad story short, the union was over- 
Powered by the sovereign might, and the 
Strike was broken. Employee morale is still 
affected by the aftertaste of that defeat. 

When a utility district finally took over 
the Nebraska Power Co., of Omaha, 2 years 
later; the management, largely retained from 
the former regime, succecded in breaking 
away from the strikebreaking antiunion 
Policies of out-State public power. Har- 
Monious labor relations, accompanied by 
Tecognition and collective bargaining, were 
Continued. 

SOME IMPORTANT DIFFERENCES 


The comparative wage scales for union 
versus nonunion electrical workers in Ne- 
braska provide a telling deadly parallel. 
In this business wages are determined from 
the top figure which is always paid to the 
most hazardous and most highly skilled job, 
the experienced lineman. According to the 
most recent figures available to me—March 
1960—the Omaha union lineman was paid 
83.1216 an hour. At that time the highest 
Paid nonunion public power lineman in the 

ance of the State received only $2.39 an 
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hour. For the same job his Omaha col- 
league received 30.75 percent more. In a 
year the difference would amount to about 
$1,600, As recently as December 31, 1958, 
unorganized Nebraska linemen were receiv- 
ing as little as $1.80 an hour. In addition, 
many of the fringe benefits relating to over- 
time pay, working conditions, and job se- 
curity long ago won by union negotiations, 
are a thing of the past in outstate Nebraska. 
The whole picture reveals a convincing black- 
against-white study of what can happen 
when public power takes over. The con- 
trasting fact that Omaha, the lone union- 
ized exception, is itself a public power com- 
munity only emphasizes the general anti- 
union posture of the Government ownership 
movement in general. 

Today the local Government-operated 
utility system that does enjoy good har- 
monious labor relations is the rare excep- 
tion that proves the rule. Here are a few 
interesting figures that prove the point bet- 
ter than a bushel of words: (1) Of the 1,782 
municipal electric systems in the United 
States, only 3 percent even recognize the 
unions; (2) of the 63 PUD's, 35 percent ac- 
cord union recognition, The 1,032 tax-ex- 
empt REA cooperatives show up with only 17 
percent union recognition. The private com- 
panies are 92 percent organized. IBEW repre- 
sents 75 percent of the membership of all 
organized electric utility workers. 

If we are to believe its national advertise- 
ments, Nebraska today is the showcase of 
public power. Its wholesale supply organi- 
zation, the nonunion Nebraska Public 
Power System, candidly hooks its nation- 
wide publicity to attract industry with the 
bait of right to work laws, a docile labor 
supply, and allegedly ample low-cost elec- 
tric energy. The executive manager of this 
system, D. J. DeBoer, is current president 
and spokesman for the American Public 
Power Association, a powerful lobby for the 
promotion of Government ownership. 

To Mr. DeBoer, in an interview appear- 
ing in the July issue of Public Power, house 
organ of the national organization, we are 
indebted for the frank admission that tax- 
exempt government power can’t reach the 
salary scale of private power. 

To make up the difference, Mr. DeBoer 
complacently continues, the government 
power employee may enjoy the nonrent- 
paying compensation of civie pride. “I 
think a fellow has to have a sense of public 
service to be successful and satisfied in a 
public power system,” he explains. 

COST OF SENSE OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


This remark is a callous reflection on the 
profound sense of public service which, in 
times of ice afid storm, keeps line crews and 
other workers—no matter who is the boss— 
to long hours of hazardous and exhausting 
duty to maintain the essential public service 
of power supply. Certainly this is a reveal- 
ing display of the smug hypocrisy of public 
power liberals. In a word, in addition to 
his thin pay envelope, the nonunion public 
power lineman gets a bonus of $1,600 worth 
of sense of public service—which his 
union card friends get for free. 

The Nebraska Public Power System, show 
piece of government ownership, sells cheap 
power only by virtue of exemptions attached 
to it as an instrument of the sovereign. Not 
only is it exempted from all Federal taxes, 
but 5 55 51 exempt from that somewhat 

perfec gna Charta for organized labor, 
the body of Federal labor laws. To organ~ 
ized labor one of the most ironic and most 
aggravating factors of the local public power 
labor relations situation arises from the fact 
that these agencies can thumb their noses at 
the National Labor Relations Board, 

In private industry union recognition and 
collective bargaining in good faith are man- 
datory on the vote of a majority of the work- 
ers. Moreover, the law requires such elec- 
tions on the showing of sufficient worker 
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support. If these statutes were effective in 
this area, most public power employees 
would be organized today—and their wages 
and working conditions would not be the 
worst in the industry, 

Exemption of public power from Federal 
labor laws is a clear example of the similarity 
of the problems of organized labor and pri- 
vate management when confronted with the 
wall of sovereignty. Stemming from the 
same authority, the preferences to public 
agencies in the sale of Federal electric en- 
ergy and exemption from labor's Federal 
labor Jaws, provide labor and management a 
powerful common interest. This is particu- 
larly true because only a part of the “cheap- 
ness” of public power comes from tax exemp- 
tion. A very real part of the slightly higher 
price private power must receive is accounted 
for by the fact that in addition to the full 
tax load, the companies pay top-scale union 
wages—while their competitors do neither. 
PRIVATE POWER COMPANY WAGES SET STANDARDS 

It is small comfort to the dues-paying 
member of an electrical workers’ union to 
know that the wage scales negotiated by his 
union with private companies serve as a 
standard which determines, in most in- 
stances, the lower scales established by pub- 
lic power. 

To the extent that their wage scales are 
influenced by the standards set by bona fide 
union bargains with private management, 
public power employees are freeloaders in 
much the same sense and by the same sov- 
ereign force as the tax-free beneficiaries of 
the preference clause. By the same token 
the very existence of depressed public power 
wage scales may handicap union negotiators 
in bargaining with cost-conscious private 
competitors nearby. 

Here in Washington, municipal and public 
utility districts and electric cooperatives 
serve 60 percent of the public. Yet wage 
negotiations with public power never begin 
until the private companies and the unions 
conclude their annual . the 
scales then set are shaved by the various 
public agencies according to local factors. 
The point is that they are always under the 
standards set by the union with private 
management. It is true that in the State 
of Washington most Government power 
agencies tolerate union recognition. The op- 
erative word here is “tolerate.” Genuine free 
negotiations are not possible when one party 
appears as a supplicant while the other ne- 
gotiator is at liberty to bestow or withhold 
as he sees fit. 

For all of these reasons it should be amply 
clear that organized electric utility workers 
have strong cause to fear and to oppose the 
spread of Government ownership. Over 
more than a decade, spokesmen for affected 
locals of the IBEW and other unions have 
repeatedly appeared before legislative and 
appropriating committees of Congress in op- 
position to every important proposal to ex- 
tend the scope of Federal power operations. 

LABOR UNIONS SUPPORT PRIVATE POWER 


Out here in the Pacific Northwest we have 
recently succeeded in winning wide sympa- 
thetic understanding and support of many 
other union organizations not directly af- 
fected by our problem. This was evidenced 
& year ago when the U.S. Senate Interior 
Committee held hearings in the region on 
two pending bills which revolved on the 
issue of whether the pressure lobby of pub- 
lic power could stop, by Federal legislation, 
construction of the largest dam ever pro- 
posed by private enterprise, High Mountain 
Sheep on the Snake River. The 18 IBEW 
witnesses favoring private development, plus 
a statement by a local of another electric 
workers’ union, represented total coverage 
from that source, as might have been ex- 
Pected. More significant, perhaps, was the 
assistance from 13 additional union locals 
of the region, representing a broad cross 
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section of organized labor opinion. Even 
more heartening was a joint statement signed 
and submitted by a total of 20 local, state- 
wide, and regional groups of all descriptions. 
One lone witness who professed to speak in 
favor of public power for his own labor 
organization was repudiated by it by tele- 
gram while he was still in the hearing cham- 
ber. Note: The bill died in committee. 

As recently as last August 1, reversal of its 
traditional public power stand by the Oregon 
AFL-CIO at its biennial convention was a 
highly indicative sign of the trend on the 
broad front of organized labor. On the issue 
of continued endorsement of a proposal to 
put the State in the utility business by a 
power authority type of State power com- 
mission, the convention withdrew its pre- 
vious support and resolved neither to spon- 
sor nor support such legislation. When the 
issue was fully understood, the Oregon house 
of labor came to our support, 

NATIONALIZATION AND FREEDOM ARE 
INCOMPATIBLE 


In conclusion, I think it pertinent to ex- 
plain why I have apparently ignored the 
socialistic aspects of the problem since gov- 
ernment ownership is the very keystone of 
Marxist dogma. In a country where social- 
ism can be a political dirty word to the 
very leaders who—frequently from sincere 
misconceptions—advocate socialistic prac- 
tices, it seems to me that the Immediate 
point of attack should first be the pragmatic 
test of whether such practices provide a sys- 
tem to private enterprise. On that 
basis it is evident that the Government- 
produced product may appear to be 
ch often less reliable—only because 
of exemptions of the sovereign which per- 
mit depressed wage scales and a wide gap 
of tax avoidance. Exercise of such exemp- 
tions in employment of and in competition 
with the citizen constitutes a self-evident 
misuse of authority. 

Experience has proved that government 
ownership is only an elaborate, costly, and 
stupid method of robbing the taxpayer Peter 
to pay power-using Paul—who would be one 
and the same person in the event of total 
socialization of the industry. 

However, I should like to point out that all 
of these considerations only demonstrate the 
economic and antisocial weaknesses of so- 
clalistic practices as an instrument of State 
policy. I have cited them to illustrate the 
grave danger to the national economic and 
political security that would result from 
partial or total Government ownership of 
such a basic industry as electric energy—a 
fundamental tenet of imported state social- 
ism. 

It should be understood that socialistic 
doctrine comes in two parts: First, nation- 
alization of the means of production; sec- 
ond, use the fruits of nationalized production 
for improvement of the general welfare. 
Socialism has no monopoly on the general 
welfare objective which is, in fact, imbedded 
in our Constitution as one of the essential 
purposes of the union of our States. After 
nearly two centuries, the constitutional free 
enterprise system has proved to be the true 
horn of plenty which supports a higher 
standard of life and general welfare than any 
alternative yet conceived. 

Nationalization of industry is the chief 
identifying feature of socialism. That kind 
of Marxism is in full retreat among the 
democraries of Europe. Germany, birthplace 
of this obsolete doctrine, is now rapidly dis- 
posing of its vast nationalized holdings to 
private ownership. Britain has had its own 
disillusionment. 

5 learned from trial and 
error nationalization is not compatible 
with freedom. It thrives best at pistol point 
in a police state. In the race for supremacy 
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and even survival between the free and the 
socialized worlds, can we afford to weaken 
our free enterprise economy by fastening the 
dead hand of state socialism on so basic an 
industry as electric energy? Do we or don't 
we believe that our American system is best? 


Prestige Under President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
editorial, which appeared in the New 
York Daily News on May 25, sums up the 
status of our Nation’s prestige today 
after 4 months of leadership by Presi- 
dent Kennedy: 

“Our NATION'S PRESTIGE 


In general, throughout the first 100 days 
of President John F. Kennedy's new admin- 
istration, this newspaper was pleased with 
him and his team's aims and accomplish- 
ments, and said so. 

However, one of the most hotly debated 
issues of the past presidential campaign did 
revolve around this Nation's international 
prestige. Mr, Kennedy proclaimed that, dur- 
ing the Eisenhower administration, U.S, 
prestige had sunk to an alltime low. Mr. 
Nixon protested that it had not, and that 
such pronouncements were a low and danger- 
ous form of politics. 

Well, that campaign is history. But what, 
4-plus months after Mr. Kennedy's inaugura- 
tion, is the state of our Nation's image to- 
day? 

Looking around the globe, we can detect 
pitifully few excuses for national self-con- 
gratulation. President Kennedy, true, in- 
herited much of the Far East situation cen- 
tered on Laos and South Vietnam, But, as 
of 1961, that tinderbox has not been cooled. 

In Korea, we at this moment are in danger 
of losing the loyalty and friendship of a 
hitherto stanchly pro-American people. The 
cause, so far as it can be determined: stif- 
necked bumbling by Kennedy administra- 
tion officials on the Korean scene today—no 
Eisenhower appointees. 

FIASCO IN CUBA 

How is our prestige faring in France, Ja- 
pan, and even Canada? The blunt truth is 
that President de Gaulle barely talks to us; 
Official Japan has expressed grave doubts of 
our ability to fend off an aggressive Red 
China; our Canadian neighbors choose, no 
matter what anybody in Washington thinks 
about it, to continue and to expand their 
trade relations with our declared enemies in 
Communist China and Cuba. 

Our most recent and still almost un- 
believable loss of national face, of course, 
occurred on the beaches of Cuba just weeks 
ago. Now, as the world groans and Con- 
gressmen of his own party protest violently, 


tor of Cuba, to help pull his fumbling ad- 
ministration’s chestnuts out of the fire. 
Again, Castro and his bearded goons took 
over in the Eisenhower administration. 

But Ike and his team didn't mastermind 
that tragic U.S. letdown of co us Cu- 
ban rebels—a national humiliation matched 
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ECHOES OF ALABAMA 


On the domestic scene we wish we could 
find some substantial cheer, but we can't. 
Ike had his Little Rock school impasse, and 
Was roundly abused by Demorcats for soly- 
ing it on a no-nonsense paratrooper way. 
But J.F.K.—whose Democratic Party was go- 
ing to handle our southern situation much 
better—now has his Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana, and the repercussions are 
echoing around the world. 

Obviously, the international prestige and 
internal morale of this country are at a 
perilous ebb right now, and something needs 
to be done. But, to date, Mr. Kennedy's 
brightest suggestion seems to be that we try 
to top Comdr. Alan Shepard’s magnificent 
flight by a truly distracting Roman circus, 
such as a $20 billion or 640 billion landing 
on the moon, 

Maybe we'd better try to make a successful 
landing on Cuba first, 


What About Gross National Product? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 1, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article by Holmes Alexander in 
Human Events, sets forth some very 
thought-provoking principles regarding 
our gross national product. I commend 
it to the Members. 

Azsout GNP 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

You could say that last autumn candidate 
John Kennedy indicted the American econ- 
omy under Eisenhower as being sluggish. 
wasteful, and Inadequate to the challenges of 
the 1960's. 

You may say today that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration is now in the process of trying 
to convict the American economy on these 
campaign charges. Treasury Secretary Dillon 
and Labor Secretary Goldberg have been be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Committee 
in the roles of utors. Other Cabinet 
officers will follow. Thus far the star witness 
against the Eisenhower-type economy (as 
much free enterprise and as little govern- 
ment intervention as possible) is an ugly- 
named monster called gross national product. 
Here is Dillon calling upon this witness: 

“As we look back over the past century. 
we see that our record of economic 
has been unmatched, of late we have fallen 
behind. From an historic growth rate of 3 
percent per annum in gross national prod- 
uct (GNP), we have fallen to 2 percent in 
the latter (Eisenhower) part of the 1950's.” 

Secretary Dillon then goes on to show that 
the GNP in west Europe has grown twice as 
fast, and the GNP in Japan has grown three 
times as fast as ours. Russia's GNP com- 
pares with ours in a 7-2 ratio, 

All this is alarming—but we should re- 
member that we are not hearing, as yet 
much of the other side of the case. How 
good a witness to our economic health is 
this GNP? Who is this strange slanderer 
anyhow? 

Well, two Republican Senators, BUTLER 
and BusH, with three Republican Repre- 
sentatives, Curtis, KILBURN and WWWNALL, 
have been chipping away at the GNP char- 
acter. GNP is an aggregate of economic 
activities. It is supposed to be the sum of 
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all enterprises which add something to the 
American economy. 

But Republicans say that GNP does not 
include, nor does it measure, many import- 
ant activities. For example: 

If a man stays home on Saturday and 
improves his mind with reading, this does 
not appear in the GNP. Nor does GNP 
reflect the work that a housewife does, such 
as home-laundering or driving the children 
to and from school. Nor does the GNP give 
credit to the homeowning couple whose 
labor improves the property and commu- 
nity. 

GNP is a grossly materialistic way of meas- 
uring American status and blessings. It 
“knows,” as Oscar Wilde once defined a cynic, 
“the price of everything; the value of noth- 
ing.” Wasteful productions, such as food 
surpluses and throwaway military items, are 
added up. But how do you add the satis- 
factions of a well-cooked meal, a paid vaca- 
tion, the feeling of security that sound bank- 
ing, good policing, and congenial neighbors 
give? 

There are several ways to characterize this 
first year of the Kennedy administration and 
of the 87th Congress. One way would be to 
say the administration and majority party 
are tearing down the American image, while 
the Republican minority is trying to build 
it up. 

For the Democrats to look good, America 
must look bad. Unless the New Frontier 
reveals our sores, it cannot cure them. Un- 
less it exaggerates our misery, it cannot claim 
to have pulled off political miracles. 

For their part, the Republicans are always 
in danger of appearing to be stand-pat and 
smug in the face of obvious imperfections. 
Only the best of Republican spokesmen 
manage to depict America as we all know her 
to be. The country is not hurting for 
Schools and hospitals, as the worst of the 
Dem say—but, as the best of the Re- 
Publicans say, we can and should improve 
the quality of teaching and medical care. 
Our jobs are not disappearing, as the calam- 
ity-howlers say, but are migrating to new 
industries. 

The true picture of America, then, is of a 
Ration which has accomplished all that 
gross materialism can give. We must now 
improve, refine, and distribute our blessings. 
But this is a difficult thing to express in the 
language of political pleading. 


Perhaps Congress Should Be Nudged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


or KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Kansas City Kansan of Thurs- 
day, May 25, 1961. My part of the coun- 
try is literally devastated now and then 
by floods, and I call this editorial to the 
attention of my colleagues because I be- 
lieve they will be interested in what it 
says about preventing floods, and what 
Must be done in the Kansas-Kansas City 
area: 


Ten Years BETWEEN FLOODS 
Flood talk fills the air and floods fill tribu- 
valleys of the Kaw and other streams. 
Flood talk locally is of a speculative nature. 
ood talk in the tributaries centers around 
facts, the facts of the floods which are real, 
not speculative. 
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The excess of rainfall in 1961 prompts com- 
parisons. Is this year like the spring of 
1951? Frequent rains fell in 1951 but they 
were exceedingly heavy, particularly in the 
northern Kansas, southern Nebraska region. 
Rains up to 4 inches fell in northern Kansas 
last weekend. 

Weathermen aren’t making comparisons. 
But the Corps of Engineers is relying on 
Tuttle Creek Dam to hold back any large 
accumulation such as contributed to the 
billion-dollar devastation of July 1951 in the 
Kaw Valley and Kansas City, Mo. Tuttle 
Creek is not quite complete but it is near 
enough complete to be capable of impound- 
ing water on a temporary basis if the need 
arises and the Engineers so decide. 

Ten years have come and gone rapidly 
since the disasters of 1951. The average 
Kansas resident in dry 1952 would hardly 
have believed that major flood protection 
works would have been needed before they 
could be provided. But this is the case. The 
protective program has been slow in the 
making. Local levee systems in Salina, 
Topeka, and Lawrence and Ottawa are still 
unfinished. The Engineers want the Armour- 
dale-Argentine levees built higher than they 
are. The Kaw Basin reservoir system is only 
well started. Perhaps Congress should be 
nudged. 


Oregon Boasts Ghost Town 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, eastern 
Oregon is justly famous for its scenic 
beauty, its rugged grandeur, its wildlife 
and other outdoor resources. Perhaps 
less well known is another attraction for 
tourists in my district, some of the old 
ghost towns left from the days of the 
mining boom. My colleagues may be in- 
trested in the following story from the 
May 8 issue of the Portland Reporter on 
some of these points of interest: 

OREGON Boasts GHOST TOWNS 
(By Joe Kraus) 

You sit on the sun-bleached steps of an 
old dancehall and gaze at a tumbleweed 
rolling down gn empty street. You see it 
glide gracefully past a crumbling two-story 
hotel and watch as it comes to rest at the 
side of an old saloon, 

Only the wind can be heard, flapping shut- 
ters and whistling through the empty build- 
ings lining the street. You are alone. Here 
there are only memories to haunt the rare 
visitor, But most of all there is peace, the 
solitude that can never be forgotten. This 
is a ghost town. 

Most people don't realize that there are 
still plenty of old spook camps around. Al- 
most every county of Oregon has its share 
but probably the most interesting are to be 
found in Baker County. 

Tucked away in high mountain regions 
and remote areas they lie alone and silent. 
Their only inhabitants are a few pack rats, 
lizards, and an occasional rattlesnake. The 
people are gone. They left only dreams and 
ambitions. Sometimes even a relative or 
two under a lone pine tree on a hilltop. 
But the town they built is still there. 

Cornucopia, 10 miles northwest of Half- 
way, is such a town and well worth a visit. 
During the winter months and sometimes 
even into the middle of spring the town 
lies nearly buried in snow. The only mode 
of travel is by skis or snowshoes. 
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But for the adventurer who braves the 
winter elements, Cornucopia is a thrilling 
sight. In the summer she can be seen 
overlooking the rolling green meadows of 
Pine Valley. A little creek runs nearby and 
overhead is the 10,000-foot high Wallowa 
Mountain Range. 

In her prime Cornucopia was a bustling 
community. She boasted of five saloons, 
one store, two restaurants, a blacksmith shop, 
livery stable, a barbershop and a hotel— 
everything a new town needed including a 
jau. 

Two stages ran daily from Baker and Union 
to Cornucopia, But when snow first hit the 
valley the stageline traded in its coach 
wheels for sled runners. 

As a mining town Cornucopia rated very 
well in the West. Twenty million dollars 
worth of gold, half of Oregon's output came 
from its mines. Cornucopia had its ups and 
downs but unlike most boom camps of the 
era she managed to struggle along until a 
fairly recent date, October 31, 1941. It was 
then that the mines came to a standstill 
and the end came to fabulous Cornucopia. 

Within 24 hours a mass exodus was under 
way. Town officials pulled out without 
bothering to resign. Seven days later only 
one person remained, the man who wouldn't 
say goodby. He is now married and retired 
but even today he hasn't given that final 
farewell. Mr. and Mr. Snyder are the sole 
inhabitants of this ghost in the Wallowas. 

Another town with an interesting past is 
the spooktown of Bonrne, 64% miles north 
of Sumpter. It became notorious as a hang- 
out for crooks who sold worthless mining 
property to unsuspecting easterners. But 
despite the swindling that took place it 
was a prosperous community of the 1870's 
and 1880's. 

Four stagelines served the town. But the 
activity was so great that even this didn't 
accommodate the travel. She managed to 
live through until 1906, when most of the 
producing mines were closed, Today only a 
few hunters and travelers stay in ita old 
buildings but most of the year she remains 
a ghost. 

Other spooktowns of Baker County worth 
a visit are Whitney, Granite and Greenhorn. 
Their locations can be found on nearly all 
detalled maps of the area. 

It is best to inquire from nearby ranchers 
for the road conditions. Often in the winter 
and early spring months some roads are haz- 
ardous and impossible to conquer. But to 
the true ghosthunter it is worth the extra 
effort—to walk into a thrilling chapter of 
history. 


The United States and Canada—Issues 
That Bind and Separate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 8, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should 
like to include an article on “The United 
States and Canada—Issues That Bind 
and Separate, which was written by 
John Gerrity for the Sunday Star of 
May 14, 1961: 

(By John Gerrity) 

Beneath the warmth and cordiality that 
will greet President Kennedy as he addresses 
the Canadian Parliament next Wednesday 
will run the strong undercurrent of anxie- 
ties and fears many Canadians hold today 
for their neighbors to the south. 


Everywhere—from Newfoundland to the 
Yukon territories—editors, businessmen, 


politicians, and intellectuals, of the left, 
right, and center, are critical of what they 
envisage as the cultural and economic colo- 
nization of their nation by the United States. 

‘This apprehension is not prompted by con- 
cern over some fanciful territorial encroach- 
ment. Nor do Canadians realistically fear 
any overt international bullying on the part 
of this Nation. No people have better cause 
to trust American justice and fairness than 
do the Canadians. 

Rather, the wellsprings of worry and alarm 
are complex and more sophisticated. They 
reflect an overriding concern that an ex- 
pansive, effervescent and beneficent United 
States, approximately 15 times the size 
of its neighbor, will ultimately absorb the 
Canadian identity into its own—and do so 
with the noblest motivations. 

First open warning of the trend toward 
undesirable homogenization of Canadian 
and American identities came early in 1950. 
Lester B. Pearson, then Canadian Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, remarked that 
future Canadian-American relations “were 
not going to continue easy and automatic.” 

Though most observers on this side of 
the border have tended to scoff at Mr. Pear- 
son's warnings, events of the past decade 
have borne out the reasoning behind his 
admonition. 

CAUSE OF FRICTION 


What precisely Mr. Pearson had in mind 
at the time was this: 

Friction and clashes would not arise be- 
cause America and Canada were growing 
apart. On the contrary, Mr. Pearson felt 
the affairs of both nations were becoming 
increasingly intermeshed, so much so they 
were bound to produce tensions not hereto- 
fore experienced. 

Mr. Pearson moreover envisaged a United 
States, heavily engrossed in its emerging 
role as leader of the West, taking Canada 
more and more for granted. He foresaw 
emanating from this Nation to Canada a 
benevolent “old shoe“ indifference. But 
nonetheless, an indifference. 

How Mr. Pearson's fears of absorption have 
gained substance is clearly apparent today. 

American control of Canadian economic 
life is now so vast that many Canadians 
genuinely fear they are verging on becom- 
ing “Just another banana republic.” 

Since 1955, for example, Canada has been 
borrowing at a rate of about $1 billion a 
year. Virtually all of this money has come 
from private or public sources in the United 
States. Indeed, the size of the private 
American investment in Canada, is little 
realized by most Americans. Of the 644.8 
billion of private U.S. investment abroad, 
$5.8 billion, or 35 percent of the total, is in 
Canada. Much is said these days about the 
size of our private investment in the 20 
nations of Latin America. Yet our private 
investments in Canada alone are far greater 
than in all of Latin America combined. 

Specifically, of Canada’s total manufac- 
turing industry, 52 percent is foreign owned, 
and 67 percent is foreign controlled. In 
petroleum and natural gas, the percentages 
for the industry as a whole are 67 percent 
foreign owned and 82 percent foreign con- 
trolled. In mining and smelting, 56 percent 
is foreign owned and 62 percent is foreign 
controlled. 

This list could go on interminably, and 
virtually unchanged. But James E. Coyne, 
governor of Canada's Government-owned 
Bank of Canada, sums it up succinctly. 
“Our economy,” says Mr. Coyne, “is a branch 
plant economy.” 

RESENTMENT OVER UNIONS 

No less invasion than American capital has 

been American unionism. The United Steel 


Workers, the AFL-CIO Electrical Workers, 
and the Teamsters, to mention only a few, 
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have their Canadian locals, each subject to 
the will and whim of an American hierarchy. 
Doubtless, trade and craft union techniques 
imported from America have bettered the 
lot of Canadian workers. But it is still a 
galling thing to have to take orders from a 
superior who is a foreigner. Or as several 
Ontario teamsters remarked, “Why do we 
have to quit work because Jimmy Hoffa calls 
a strike in California?” 

Perhaps more disturbing to Canadians 
than their economic dominance by America 
has been the saturation of their public opin- 
ion, and even their educational system, by 
the American communications industry. 

For years Canadians have been reading 
more American magazines than their own, 
Today four out of five magazine titles on 
newsstands in Canada are non-Canadian. 
For every Canadian magazine sold last year 
in the provinces, three American magazines 
were sold. 

Even the government owned Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp. has been easy prey to 
seductions from the south. More than half 
of its programs (good and bad) are Ameri- 
can. Trade and textbooks, for the most part, 
are American written and manufactured— 
and printed on paper made from American 
owned Canadian woodpulp. Every major 
Canadian newspaper uses at least one Amer- 
ican wire service. None is without at least 
two American columnists, 

Late last year the floodtide of American 
words reached such heavy proportions that a 
Royal Commission on Publications was set 
up. Its aim is to halt the muting of native 
voices and to establish new rules of compe- 
tition to save indigenous publications from 
almost total extinction. 

To a lesser degree, but in a most vital 
area—hemispheric defense—the role of sub- 
ordinate rankles many. Complainants see 
portions of their homeland as the frontline 
of defense against possible Russian or Chi- 
nese invations from the north. They make 
political capital of the fact that in the north- 
ern defense belt, the U.S. military command 
is more sovereign than the Canadian Goy- 
ernment itself. 

DEFENSE COOPERATION 


Canada and the United States have set en- 
viable patterns in defense cooperation 
through their Permanent Joint Defense 
Committee. This has brought about the 
distant early warning (DEW) line of radar 
installation and the North American De- 
fense Command (Norad). Apart from this, 
Canada, an original member of the Atlantic 
Alliance, has earmarked some 50 warships for 
the defense of coastal waters, 12 squadrons 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force and infan- 
try brigade group, all under the supreme 
allied commander of NATO. Since 1950 Can- 
ada has also provided its NATO allies with 
more than $1.5 billion in military assistance, 
and has given more than $4 billion in eco- 
nomic aid to underdeveloped nations under 
article II of the NATO agreement. 

Despite obvious successes in military de- 
fense, a growing faction of Canadian neu- 
tralists persist in portraying Canada's sec- 
ondary position as proof of its subservience 
to this Nation. 

Younger members of the Liberal Party and 
of the Cooperative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion (it conforms generally to the British 
Labor Party) are in a sense “surfboarding” 
on the more legitimate wave of Canadian 
nationalism, And in this posture their de- 
mand that Canada withdraw from NATO 
and NORAD has gained an audience it would 
not otherwise have. 

Accepting this rising tide of antl-Ameri- 
canism in its true light, it is fair to ask, 
“How did Canada get itself into this fix, and 
how does it hope to get the parity of hemi- 
spheric citizenship it wants, without sacrific- 
ing the material assistance it wants from 
the United States?” 
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Part of the explanation of Canada’s prob- 
lem is that weak nations can seldom dictate 
their own economic course. In the early 
days of World War II, when Canada was a 
combatant and the United States technically 
at peace, its war needs were so desperate that 
it could do little bargaining with this or any 
other nation. 

Substantially the same conditions pre- 
valled throughout the war. Once peace was 
assured and postwar adjustments were in 
order, Canada, fearful of a depression, opened 
its doors still wider to outside investors on 
almost any terms those investors might im- 


pose. 

As fresh capital poured in, a taste for lux- 
ury became an almost insatiable appetite. 
What few restraints existed on foreign in- 
vestments were ignored or bypassed. 

RISK CAPITAL 

Meanwhile, many Canadians refused to 
risk their own capital in their own country. 
Rather than chance their money on domestic 
development projects or in the exploration 
of natural resources, they salted it away in 
safe securities. 

In more recent years, as foreign invest- 
ments continued to grow in scope and vol- 
ume, a political phenomenon not at all 
unique in Canada came into play. 

In the United States wherever a domestic 
corporation or union becomes too powerful, 
or violates any law, the Federal Government 
or any State government cracks down. 

Theoretically, the Canadian Parliament 
has the same power over any company or 
group within its borders, But psychologi- 
cally, it would be a risky business if the 
Canadian Government were to rein in 
sharply any subsidiary of an American cor- 
poration or the local of any American inter- 
national union, 

Were such an action justified, and if 
Canada were to take it, doubtlessly it would 
be interpreted in many quarters here as an 
anti-American, not as an antiorganization 
move. 

It is mainly for this reason that Parlia- 
ment has hesitated to enact any legislation 
seriously im American subsidiaries or 
the expansion of other American interests. 
No one in Canada would welcome the ac- 
cusation of Castroism. 

For none of these basic faults can America 
be blamed. It is only natural that our in- 
dustrial pioneers, willing to risk their capi- 
tal, should expect and receive good profits 
from their ventures. Similarly, if America 
must assume the lion's share of the cost of 
hemispheric defense, it can reasonably exer- 
cise the larger voice in the deployment of 
those defenses. 


CONTINUING DEVELOPMENT 


Yet within the framework of existing 
Canadian-American relations ways exist for 
Canada to generate, from within, the forces 
it must have for its continuing development. 

But the point of origin for change must be 
in Canada. 

For example, no understanding American 
would object too strenuously if Canada were 
to impose limits on the size of foreign in- 
vestments it would accept each year. In- 
deed, in light of our persistent concern over 
the outflow of our gold, we would very prob- 
ably welcome such a proposal. 

As for softening the impact of America® 
communication systems on its culture, there 
is nothing to prevent Canada from restrict- 
ing right now the import of newspapers 
books, magazines, radio and TV programs. 
For a while culturally hungry Canadians 
might find the domestic fare sparse. But 
the hunger is real—and there is no reason to 
believe otherwise—Canada will find ways 
to satisfy it. 

To Canadian complaints that Americans 
are indifferent or too casual the answer lies 
largely in a healthier, stronger Canadia® 
communications system. Ideas run in 
directions. If Canada wishes to excite 
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Americans, to stimulate our interest In them, 
and to whet our appetites for things Cana- 
dian, then it must set about reversing the 
very communications process which now 
offends them by its imbalance, 8 

American industrialists can erase much of 
the stigma of absentee ownership by using 
some of the techniques of the subsidiary 
management they have found so profitable 
elsewhere in the world. 

SUBSIDIARY MANAGEMENT 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, for exam- 
ple, credits the successful operation of its 
Subsidiary in Cartagena, Columbia, prima- 
rily to the fact that Colombians staff and 
manage its $40 million South American plant. 
TWA has performed the same kind of “mir- 
acle” in Ethiopia, as has Sears, Roebuck in 
Mexico, and Bell & Howell in Japan. 

Moreover, with new and wider investment 
Opportunities springing up in India, Asia, 
and Africa, the time may be ripe for a par- 
tial and voluntary divestiture of some Amer- 
ican holdings in Canada. American corpo- 
rations could find no better showcase for 
their good intentions than to limit volun- 
tarily their holdings in Canadian subsidiaries 
to 49 percent or less. 

But whatever develops directly or indi- 
Tectly as a result of President Kennedy's 
earlier pledge to respect the sovereignty of 
Canada, the current debate will rage and 
grow more intense until the tide has turned 
visibly. Much of what will be said will be 
acrimonious, and will offend Americans when 
it spills across the border. 

But rather than bridle, Americans will be 
better served if they regard the rumblings 
in the attic of the continent as merely symp- 
tomatic of a house being put in order. Self- 
determination, more often than not, is a 
mbunctious tenant to accommodate at 

rst. 

Canadians are at least entitled to all the 
Strains, and stresses—and whatever initial 
Tremodeling—their house of the future may 
require. 


American Security Council Urges End to 
Geneva Test-Ban Negotiations 


SPEECH 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the top- 
level civilian National Strategy Com- 
Mittee’s first recommendations to Pres- 
ident Kennedy urge that atomic test-ban 
negotiations at Geneva be discontinued 
and that underground nuclear tests be 
Tesumed immediately. 

The recommendations came from a 
Special 16-page report authorized by 
committee members and sent to the 
President by Committee Chairman Loyd 

right, previously Chairman of the bi- 
Pa n Commission on Government 
Security formed by Congress, and past 
tie ident of; the American Bar Associa- 
wore who said the recommendations 
con the first of many the committee 

Ould send to the White House, Con- 
kress, and the public on key issues of 
Rational security. 

t The National Strategy Committee was 
ried recently by the American Secu- 
a Council of Chicago to prepare de- 

alled Studies and recommendations on 
poy issues of vital interest to all Ameri- 

Ns. Its next report will deal with the 
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dangers of admitting Red China to the 
United Nations and will be ready in a 
few weeks. 

The following distinguished Ameri- 
cans are members of the Committee: 

Lt. Gen. Edward M. Almond, U.S. 
Army, retired; former Chief of Staff of 
the VI Army Corps; and former Com- 
mandant of the Army War College. 

Adm. Ben Moreell, U.S. Navy, retired; 
former chairman of the board, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co.; and now chairman, 
Americans for Constitutional Action. 

Adm. Arthur W. Radford, U.S. Navy, 
retired; former Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions; and Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, 1953-57. 

Adm. Felix B. Stump, U.S. Navy, re- 
tired; former commander in chief, Pa- 
cific; and now vice chairman, Freedoms 
Foundation. 

Rear Adm. Chester C. Ward, U.S. 
Navy, retired; former Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy; and former pro- 
fessor of international law at George 
Washington University. 

Gen. A. C. Wedemeyer, U.S. Army, 
retired; former Deputy Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Army; and former commanding 
general, Sixth Army. 

The Committee arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusions after studying 242 years 
of proceedings and results of the test- 
ban negotiations: 

First. The Soviets are not interested in 
negotiating. The only agreements they 
have made have been made on their own 
terms. They have deliberately pro- 
longed the conference because we agreed 
to suspend our tests as long as the nego- 
tiations were in progress. 

Second. The United Kingdom has not 
been too effective because it continually 
has been after us to make additional con- 
cessions toward Soviet positions. 

Third. Some American scientists have 
not been too effective as far as the ne- 
gotiations are concerned. They have 
given negotiators inaccurate, hasty and 
ill-considered advice. For example, they 
said they had developed a control system 
to detect any nuclear explosion over 2 
kilotons being made by foreign powers. 
Tests have proven this is not so. 

Fourth. On, the home front, national 
security considerations have, for the 
most part, been disregarded in the al- 
most frantic effort to secure an agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union on their 
terms. 

Because of these developments, the 
Committee said, four definite conditions 
now exist which directly relate to our 
survival and which lead it to make it’s 
recommendations: 

First. Progress in the development of 
U.S. nuclear weapons technology, de- 
fensive as well as offensive, has been 
brought to a virtual halt. For all prac- 
tical purposes, U.S. competence in this 
vital area of national defense remains at 
the October 1958 level. 

Second. Since it is impossible with 
present techniques to detect under- 
ground tests in the lower yield ranges or 
tests in outer space, it would be danger- 
ous for the United States to assume that 
the Soviet Union may not have made im- 
portant advances in nuclear weapons 
technology during this period. These 
advances could have a crucial effect on 
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the relative power position of the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. 

Third. The U.S. offer to refrain vol- 
untarily from any underground tests for 
another 3 years from the date of signa- 
ture of the test-ban treaty while the 
three powers carry out an agreed joint 
research program for seismic improve- 
ments and peaceful uses, would, if ac- 
cepted, only perpetuate the current sit- 
uation which is clearly prejudicial to the 
security of the United States. 

Fourth. The present prohibition on all 
U.S. nuclear weapons tests amounts to a 
unilateral, unpoliced moratorium which 
is not in the national interest. 

On this basis it specifically recom- 
mended: 

First. The current test-ban negotia- 
tions be discontinued and an orderly 
program of underground and outer space 
tests which would not contaminate the 
earth’s atmosphere be started without 
further delay. 

Second. Any future international dis- 
cussions of a nuclear test-ban be resumed 
only as an integral part of a broader 
arms control negotiation and then only 
with the clear understanding that the 
U.S. test program will not be impaired 
by any moratorium arrangement during 
the course of the negotiations. 

As to the National Strategy Committee 
and its sponsor, the American Security 
Council, outside the Government itself, 
there is no group of men better qualified 
to review national security matters and 
make considered recommendations on 
the subjects. 

These men have spent their careers in 
the service of their country and their 
background and training has not only 
exposed them to the full spectrum of 
international communism, but has pro- 
vided them with intimate knowledge of 
the organization, capabilities, and limi- 
tations of our National Defense Estab- 
lishment. 

The American Security Council, in, 
forming and sponsoring the committee, 
will be of utmost service to the country 
if the committee's recommendations are 
given the attention they merit. 

The Council, a bipartisan not-for- 
profit association, consists of over 2,500 
member organizations including every 
type of business, newspapers, universities, 
and other institutions throughout the 
United States. Its primary service is 
gathering, correlating, and disseminat- 
ing factual information about Commu- 
nist strategy and tactics to members and 
a variety of organizations and individ- 
uals. 


Billions for Defense—Not One Cent for 
Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 3, 1691 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
years ago, Charles Pinckney, our envoy 
to France, rejected the blackmail threats 
of the Barbary pirates, with a stirring 
declaration, “Millions for defense, but 
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not one cent for tribute.” It seems that 
we today have lost the spirit of our 
envoy of yesteryear. The submission 
to the extortionate demands by Fidel 
Castro cannot be explained away by hu- 
manitarian reasons. Our attempts to 
buy the freedom of 1,200 Cuban freedom 
fighters is a demonstration of human- 
itarianism gone astray. I do not ap- 
prove of paying blackmail for tribute 
to the Cuban dictator. I recognize the 
fear and worry of a parent whose child 
has been kidnapped, and who pays ran- 
som for the return of the child. Our 
position with Cuba today is the same as 
that of a parent whose child has been 
kidnapped. Mr. Castro would not dare 
kill his 1,200 countrymen who sought to 
free Cuba from his control. He knows 
that the Latin American countries, 
whose opinion he values, would recoil 
from him and would take concerted ac- 
tion against the Cuban administration. 
Mr. Castro needs the respect and ad- 
miration of Latin Americans, and while 
he could execute members of the Ba- 
tista administration, he could justify it 
on the ground that he had murdered 
other Cubans.’ Not so with the Cuban 
freedom fighters. History could not ab- 
solve him if he put these men to death. 

Castro has made a big mistake in even 
offering to accept reparation and indem- 
nification for the release of these 1,200 
men. Latin American newspapers have 
indicated that the Latins are critical of 
Castro’s prisoners of war tractor swap. 
The reactions of Latin American edi- 
torial writers to the demand for tribute 
and exchange for the release of these 
men are indicated in the following ex- 
pressions of opinion. They are self- 
explanatory. I hope for America’s self- 
respect that the public will not contrib- 
ute to the blackmail payments demanded 
by Mr. Castro. 

Under permission heretofore granted 
I include the following article: 

From the Washington Post, May 26, 1961] 
Latins CRITICAL or CASTRO'S PRISONERS OF 
Wanr-Tractror Swap 

Latin American editorial reaction to Fidel 
Castro’s tractors-for-prisoners exchange 
has been generally critical. Here are some 
examples: 

Argentina: La Capital, Rosario (moder- 
ately liberal; a leading provincial daily): 
“The incredible proposition has again shaken 
the free world with tts brutality and utili- 
tarianism, free of any human feeling.” 

Brazil: Diario Carioca, Rio de Janeiro 
(liberal; a leading dally): “The ransom oper- 
ation now being negotiated in Washington 
reveals in all its hideousness the inhuman 
nature of the Cuban revolution.” 

Colombia: El Espectador, “We believe that 
it should be accepted.” 

Costa Rica: La Republica, San Jose (Costa 
Rica's leading liberal dally): “Fidel Castro 
committed the mistake of aiming at a target 
that brought into action the most notable 
characteristic of the North American people, 
generosity. This has always been the error 
of the Communists, they work on numbers 
and figures, and forget that there are only 
human beings.” 

Ecuador: El Telegrafo, Guayaquil (liberal; 
influential): “Even though this is a filthy 
blackmail, I believe the sinoids should be 
given the machines they want because it 
might be that tomorrow they would want to 
trade Roa for a still.” 

Guatemala: El Imparcial, Guatemala City 
(liberal and often critical of United States; a 
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leading daily): “The totalitarian cynicism 
has exceeded all limits with two facts that 
revolt the conscience of all decent men; the 
first is the sordid valuation of human life 
made by Castro in offering to trade the 
prisoners for tractors * * the mockery is 
debasing to the Cuban people and to the one 
who made it.” 8 

Nicaragua: La Prensa, Managua (moder- 
ately conservative; a leading dally): “It is 
awful to know that in this America of ours, 
so far removed in time and space from the 
Saracen coast, first to emancipate the slaves 
and first to claim all the freedoms, slavery 
has now established itself at a level much 
more materialistic and commercial than that 
known by the Babylonians, Assyrians, Phoen- 
icians, Greeks, or Romans,” 

Panama: El Pais, Panama City (moderately 
Uberal, a leading dally): “No one with a par- 
ticle of respect for his own nationality could 
think of selling his countrymen for 
tools. * * It is paradoxical that the ag- 
gressors should be the ones outdoing them- 
selves to collect funds with which to save 
the lives of the Cuban citizens who are per- 
secuted in their own country.” 

Peru: Ultima Hora (a leading daily, mod- 
erately conservative): “The proposal shows 
the false apostle in his true light. It shows 
him to be the vilest huckster among the 
agents of Soviet imperialism, As if it were 
not enough that he has tried to sell his coun- 
try to the Moscow hierarchs, he now makes 
his cynical offer to trade patriots for trac- 
tors.” 

Uruguay: El Plata, Montevideo (Blanco 
Party organ, conservative, a leading dally): 
“One thing should have become clear“ 
the Fidel Castro regime has reached a degree 
of degeneracy and brutality that revolts hu- 
man understanding.“ 

Venezuela: El Mundo, Caracas (leftist lib- 
eral, often critical of United States: “With 
this offer to trade men for trucks (sic), in 
addition to the policy of the firing squad, 
Fidel Castro has enthroned antihumanism in 
America.” (Note: a direct slap at Fidel’s 
claim of “humanismo” for his revolution.) 

In Miami, meanwhile, 10 paroled Cuban in- 
vaders, scheduled to return to Havana to- 
day, still lacked a firm commitment on the 
tractors-for-prisoners exchange plan. 

Unconfirmed reports circulated that the 
prisoners may seek an extension of their 1- 
week parole in the United States, United 
Press International reported. But the pris- 
oners, who have pledged to return, had no 
comment. 

The fund-raising committee, which is 
headed by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Labor 
Leader Walter Reuther, and Milton Eisen- 
hower, planned to send several representa- 
tives with the prisoners to obtain precise 
technical information from Castro about the 
types of equipment he wants. 


More Administration Confusion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 9, 1961 


Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, in this edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal we 
are made aware of more of the naive 
thinking of the administration and its 
theorists regarding our economy. Is it 
not time those advising the President 
took time to learn a little bit about what 
has made America great before trying 
to lead us off into some unknown eco- 
nomic wilderness? 
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me editorial follows: 
Economic HASHISH 


Sometimes the statistical theorizings of 
economists get so involved they're funny. 
But when the economic policies of the US. 
Government come to be based on woozy 
theories, the thing ceases to be a joke, 

We have in mind the President's Council 
of Economic Advisers, which has propounded 
an elaborate theory of an “output gap” be- 
tween the economy's potential and its actual 
performance. The theory, described on this 
page recently by Mr. Otten, is a masterpiece 
of algebraic tripletalk. It is designed to 
prove a gap, reckoned at $40 billion at the 
end of last year, and so it does—assuming 
all its assumptions and mathematics. 

Having demonstrated the gap, the Council 
logically concludes that the country faces 
not only temporary economic problems like 
the recession now evaporating, but a per- 
sistent slack in production and employment, 
a slowdown in our rate of growth. We have, 
it seems, a problem of chronic slack in the 
economy—the growing gap between what 
we can produce and what we do produce. 
Especially since 1955, we learn, the gap has 
shown a distressing upward trend. 

If this were all just idle chatter, no one 
would particularly mind. But this great and 
growing output gap naturally becomes part 
of the justification for the Federal Govern- 
ment to fill it—with the tremendous new do- 
mestic spending the administration has al- 
ready embarked on and with the even more 
massive public works spending it has in mind. 
And since the slack is persistent and chronic, 
the Government has an excuse for trying to 
take it up indefinitely. 

Fortunately the United States still has re- 
spected economists who can recognize eco- 
nomic hashish when they smell it. One such 
is Columbia Prof. Arthur Burns, himself a 
former Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. Mildly but nonetheless devastat- 
ingly Dr. Burns has taken apart the gap his 
Successors have so painfully constructed out 
of thin air. 

Among other things, Dr. Burns shows that 
the Council is not relying on sound, far- 
reaching historical evidence in projecting its 
output gap. It rests its case importantly on 
the fact that unemployment at the business- 
cycle peak in 1960 was slightly higher than 
at the business cycle peak in 1957. The Co- 
lumbia economist suggests that this “gives 
fragile support” to the theory that “the gap 
between actual and potential output has a 
distressing upward trend.” 

Moreover, Professor Burns quietly notes 
that it matters a good deal at what period 
you start drawing a curve of potential output. 
The Council chose mid-1955, for no more 
valid reason than it could have chosen the 
second quarter of 1957 or the second quarter 
of 1947—all periods of high employment. If 
the Council economists had chosen 1957, 
their own reckonings would show a gap of 
only $20 billion instead of $40 billion. 

And, Dr. Burns goes on, “if the curve had 
been started in the second quarter of 1947, 
when we likewise had a full employment 
output, the gap would have vanished, In 
fact, we would then have to say that actual 
output In 1960 exceeded potential output by 
more than $2 billion," 

We hope the Council has the grace to say 
“touché" to that. 

But perhaps the most significant part of 
the Burns analysis is not in exposing the 
Council's statistical juggling to prove the 
point it wanted to prove. There is also the 
attitude behind such output gap theorizing- 
It is reminiscent of the dominant economic 
thinking of the thirties, which was that the 
US. economy had become stagnant or ma- 
ture and therefore required increasingly 
heavy Federal spending to keep it going. 

That theory was proved resoundingly false 
by events, but here it is again in different 
form, once again an alibi for massive Fed- 
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eral intervention. The urge to control the 
private economy never dies. 

Not many of us are trained in the intri- 
acies of economic theory, but it takes only 
commonsense to see through the Council's 
unamusing fun and games. We hope the 
President and Congress are not bemused by 
the latter-day stagnation theorists. Other- 
wise some of these people may at last suc- 
ceed in bringing about Government-man- 
aged economic stagnation. 


Tribute to Julius I. Kislak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
welcome Julius I. Kislak and his organi- 
zation to the 10th Congressional District. 

Mr. Kislak, a dynamic septuagenarian, 
has been contributing to the growth of 
New Jersey for 55 years as the head of 
J. I. Kislak, Inc., the State's largest real 
2 mortgage banking, and insurance 


His move to 581 Broad Street in New- 
ark—after 55 years in Hudson County— 
is significant. It is indicative of the 
resurgence of downtown Newark and 
the desire of big business in our State to 
use Newark as a home base. 

Liwe Newark—and the rest of the 10th 
Congressional District—the Kislak or- 
Banization is growing. And I am happy 
that Mr. Kislak has chosen to become a 
Partner in this growth. 

I feel that his personal ability, aug- 
mented by the hard-driving organization 
of more than 300 persons, will become a 
forceful arm in the social and economic 
betterment of my district and State. 

We expect this from J. I., because Mr. 
Kislak is not the average person by any 
Means. His exceptional real estate ac- 
complishments have been hard won. 

Mr. Kislak began his career in the 
home of his parents at 406 Clinton Street, 
Hoboken. There, in 1904, Mr. Kislak got 
his first taste of the real estate business. 

His father was an immigrant of little 
Means, However, he had succeeded in 
accumulating sufficient funds to pur- 
Chase a $3,500 house in Hoboken, which 
he traded for five others. 

Then his father took a trip to Palestine 
and the job of managing these units fell 
to the young Kislak—and so did the 
Problem of getting new mortgages. 

Soon, thereafter, he obtained a no- 
tary public license and then in 1906 
hung out his real estate shingle over his 
doorstep, In 1909 he rented space in the 
Jersey Observer building in Hoboken. 

During World War I, Mr. Kislak served 
as a sergeant in the Quartermaster 
Corps, negotiating industrial leases for 
the U.S. Army. . 

It was in the mid 1920's that Mr. Kis- 
lak moved his offices from River Street 
a í Hoboken to Journal Square, Jersey 

y. 

The Kislak organization, often re- 
ferred to as the “department store of the 
real estate business,” is active in chain- 
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store leasing, shopping centers, indus- 
trial sales and leases, apartment house 
investments, commercial property sales, 
property management, homes, apprais- 
als, mortgages and mortgage banking, 
general insurance and life insurance. 

And Mr. Kislak, his voice booming, is 
still putting in 18-hour days, keeping a 
firm grasp on the day-to-day operation 
of his organization. 

He is up at 6:30 daily, checking his 
work-filled attaché case and planning 
his tomorrows. His mind is sharp and 
quick to move on an important deal or 
philanthropic project. 

Mr. Kislak is active in the United Jew- 
ish Appeal of Essex County, the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee's Institute of Hu- 
man Relations, Anti-Defamation League 


of B'nai B'rith and the Technion Insti- 


tute of Israel. 

He is a member of the Newark Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry, New 
Jersey Historical Society, New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Jersey City Chamber of Commerce. 

I sincerely hope that Mr. Kislak will 
have many more fruitful and productive 
years to devote toward his family, his 
community and his business, 

I am confident that his energy, his tal- 
ents, and his organization, will be of 
great benefit to the social and economic 
betterment of the 10th Congressional 
District and our great State of New Jer- 
sey. 


Language Service Bureau of Cleveland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the May 
1961 newsletter of the American Security 
Council contains the following state- 
ments relative to the Language Service 
Bureau, 3039 East Derbyshire Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio: 


LANGUAGE SERVICE BUREAU 


Does your firm have any vital corre- 
spondence which must be translated into 
a foreign language? Have you recently ob- 
tained key technical material which should 
be translated into English? Would you be 
interested in the services of an organization 
which can obtain patents from the Soviet 
Union and other Iron Curtain countries, or 
set up business contacts with Iron Curtain 
firms? Or perhaps your interest is more 
general, and you would like to be advised 
of what the Russians are doing in space 
technology, physics, chemistry, missiles, and 
metallurgy. 

All of the above services are offered by the 
Language Service Bureau, of 3093 East Qerby- 
shire Road, Cleyeland, Ohio. A partial list of 
clients, circulated by this firm for promo- 
tional purposes, reads like a “Who's Who" of 
American industry, Seventy-five percent of 
the 86 firms listed as clients by the Lan- 
guage Service Bureau are engaged in defense 
production. The list includes firms engaged 
in atomic research, electronics, the produc- 
tion of solid and liquid fuel missiles and the 
production of air frames for both manned 
aircraft and missiles. What these firms do 
not know is that they are clients of Dr, 
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Martin Chancey, allas Chauncey, true name 
Morris Chansky, a top official of the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States. 

Chancey, who owns and operates the Lan- 
guage Service Bureau, has served the Com- 
munist conspiracy in a leadership role for 
virtually all of his adult life. He was born 
on July 26, 1908, in Brooklyn, N.Y., and at- 
tended New York University, where he 
received a B.S. and a doctor of jurisprudence 
degree. He joined the Communist Party in 
1933, at the age of 25. In 1934, Martin Chan- 
cey was a candidate for State assemblyman 
from the 12th Assembly District of New York 
on the Communist Party ticket. 

From 1936 to 1943, Chancey served as sec- 
retary of the Communist Party in the District 
of Columbia, a key post. On October 7, 1939, 
Chairman Martin Dies announced that a doc- 
ument disclosing Communist activity in the 
Washington Navy Yard, the Government 
Printing Office, and other Federal depart- 
ments in Washington had been seized by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Dies described the document as a report 
made by Martin Chancey. Chancey was sub- 
penaed by the committee. He admitted 
preparing the document, which told of the 
activities of the Communist Party in the 
Navy Yard, Government Printing Office, and 
other governmental departments. The com- 
mittee asked Chancey for his membership 


Ust, which reportedly contained the names 


of Government employees. Chancey told the 
committee that he had destroyed the list the 
year previous under orders from national 
headquarters. It might be well to pause 
here to note that Chancey was head of the 
open party organization in Washington at 
the same time that J. Peters directed the 
very active Washington party underground, 
with Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter White, William 
Remington, Henry Hill Collins, and others as 
participants. Since it was the policy to re- 
integrate Communists arriving in Washing- 
ton into the party, it is logical to assume that 
some degree of coordination between overt 
and covert activities existed. 

In 1942, Chancey married Sadie Sokolove, 
the membership secretary of the Northeast 
Club of the Communist Party in Washing- 
ton, D.C. In 1943, Chancey was inducted 
into the U.S, Army. He served 20 months 
in the European theater. Upon release from 
military service, Chancey was sent to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, by the party. He was made State 
secretary of the Communist Party of Ohio. 
In 1946, Chancey was a lecturer at a Com- 
munist Party school near Cleveland. He was 
identified as one of the Communist Party 
members who was connected with the group 
of Communists active in the 1948 Univis 
Lens strike in Dayton, Ohio. 

In 1950, because of increasing attacks upon 
the Communist Party and the political cli- 
mate brought on by the Korean war, the 
party felt the need to have an underground 
apparatus in case of emergency or crack- 
down by the Government. According to the 
sworn testimony of David W. Garfield, a 
former Communist Party member, Garfield 
was approached in the early summer of 1950 
by Martin Chancey. Chancey told Garfield 
that Gus Hall had designated Garfield as the 
man who was to head up the Communist 
Party underground in the State of Ohio, 
Acting on Chancey's instructions, Garfield 
severed all connections with the open party, 
changed his name and obtained a false social 
security card and driver's license. Garfield 
testified that he had a contact in New York 
and that he had a certain telephone num- 
ber and name that he was to get in touch 
with if he wanted to contact the national 
party. Garfield stated that he was in con- 
tact with Martin Chancey in the under- 
ground. He sald that the underground 
Communist apparatus had hiding places for 
its members and a secret courier system. 

According to the sworn testimony of Isaac 
Wright, an FBI informant who penetrated 
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the Communist Party, a supersecret under- 
ground board of the Communist Party dic- 
tated orders to the party faithful in the 
Pittsburgh area in 1953. Wright said that 
the party in Pittsburgh decided to hold con- 
ferences in strictest secrecy because of the 
frequency with which FBI plants were turn- 
ing up in the party ranks. Wright described 
a meeting which took place in September of 
1953 in an automobile on Route 22 west of 
Pittsburgh. Wright and three other mem- 
bers of the secret underground board at- 
tended. Among the board members attend- 
ing the meeting was Martin Chancey. 

On November 4, 1953, J. Edgar Hoover an- 
nounced the arrest of Martin Chancey, age 
45, on the charge of plotting the violent 
overthrow of the U.S. Government. Mr. 
Hoover stated that Chancey was a high- 
ranking Communist Party official in the 
eastern section of the United States, and 
that he had served as a party functionary 
in New York, Ohio, and W. n, D.C. 
Chancey was arrested in Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
held under $50,000 ball. Chancey was con- 
victed on February 10, 1956, under the Smith 
Act. He admitted to being a Communist 
during the period covered by his indictment, 
November 9, 1960, to November 9, 1953, but 
denied the conspiracy charge. 

In January 1957, a Federal grand jury 
named seven persons as coconspirators on 
charges of conspiring with union officers to 
file false non-Communist affidavits with the 
National Relations Board. Among the con- 
spirators named was Martin Chancey. 

Around 1957 Martin Chancey founded the 
Language Service Bureau, an association of 
linguists, each of whom has a specialized, 
up-to-date, scientific training.” The busi- 
ness is apparently quite successful, and has 
been rapidly gaining new clients. Accord- 
ing to Chancey, there are 17 part-time lin- 
guists available covering different languages 
when the need arises. According to Chan- 
cey's current advertising, the Language Sery- 
ice Bureau is now equipped to handle every 
written language in the world, including 
Japanese, Chinese, and Arabic. The bulk of 
the work handled, however, continues to be 
Russian. 


Winning Essay in Life Line Patriotic 
Essay Contest 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride that I include as a part of 
my remarks an essay written by a fel- 
low Texan, Mr. Edward L. Kirk, of Abi- 
lene, Tex. Mr. Kirk’s essay won fifth 
place, out of over 1,800 entries, in a 
patriotic essay contest sponsored by the 
radio program “Life Lines.” Because 
Mr. Kirks’ essay gives all Americans food 
for thought concerning our American 
heritage, I am glad to include it here: 

Our Uncte Sam 

I want to talk to you about a common 
ancestor of ours who is in dire need of our 
assistance and support. This ancestor is our 
Uncle Sam, the symbol of our democratic 
American character and spirit, the mirror of 
the American mind. Uncle Sam is big, 
sprawling from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
3 million square miles throbbing with in- 
dustry. He is more than 5 million farms; 
he is forest, field, mountain, and desert. He 
is quiet village and teeming city that never 
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sleeps. Uncle Sam is approximately 180 mil- 
lion living souls, and the ghost of millions 
more who have lived and died for him. 
Uncle Sam stands as the personification of 
all that is American, he is the “We the people 
of the United States of America.” 

Uncle Sam was born on July 4, 1776, and 
the Declaration of Independence is his birth 
certificate. The bloodlines of the world run 
in his veins, because he offered freedom to 
the oppressed. When Uncle Sam was young, 
he sat at the table with men like Thomas 
Jefferson and Benjamin Franklin and he ate 
well and enjoyed a robust existence. No 
crisis was too great for him to overcome; 
in war and in peace he defended the honor 
and wealth of America. Uncle Sam re- 
members the Alamo, the Maine, and Pearl 
Harbor. When freedom called, he answered, 
and stayed until it was over, over there. He 
left heroic dead in Flanders Field, on the 
rock of Corregidor, and on the bleak slopes 
of Korea, 

Uncle Sam is older now and he is becom- 
Ing a very sick man. His strong constitu- 
tion has been weakened by a diet of bureau- 
cratic soup and sugar~coated security. Uncle 
Sam can no longer attend to his interests 
properly; much of his wealth has been 
squandered already by foreign aid experts 
and his resources are being wasted. Uncle 
Sam can no longer stand on his own two 
feet; he is ready for the wheel chair which 
socialistic statism is building for him. Uncle 
Sam seems to be willing to let the Govern- 
ment push him around wheresoever it 
desires. 

A cancer of complacency has crept into 
Uncle Sam's body. Quacks, who thrive on 
his helplessness, are urging Uncle Sam to re- 
lax, and give his independence, his indi- 
viduality and his obligation of self-govern- 
ment a rest; the Government will take care 
of everything. 

Further symptoms of Uncle Sam's Illness 
are evident on every hand. For example, the 
demoralizing effects of the breakdown of 
family stability as evidenced by widespread 
divorces and separations; false and super- 
ficial values are being made appealing by 
high-pressure advertising. Some adults are 
devoted to materialistic standards of success 
and some public officials betray their trusts. 
The unconcern of nearly half of our quali- 
fied voters in circumstances which permit 
universal suffrange, the tendency that many 
have to take the pathway of least resistance 
or follow the demagogue, the attitude that 
cheating the Government is justifiable, that 
paying taxes is unworthy, and that it 18 
smart to get something for nothing. 

Every thinking American must from time 
to time have been disturbed by the growing 
evidence that we as a people are in danger 
of losing through default or hard-won 
sovereign rights. The abdication of the 
citizen in favor of an ever-growing bureau- 
cratic leadership has resulted in a crisis 
which we can no longer ignore. It is some- 
what difficult to understand how, in a little 
more than a generation, the rights of the 
individual citizen could have been usurped 
by a galloping socialism as they have. The 
individual American seems to be shifting his 
responsibility of self-government to the 
state, and in so doing he is destroying the 
precious rights and rewards of his American 
heritage. It seems that when we grow tired 
of exercising some of our individual rights 
and freedoms that we just create another 
bureau to exercise them for us. We need to 
realize that a strong, dedicated national and 
Tugged individualism has been the key to 
America’s greatness from the beginning. 
The individual can rise, by his own efforts, 
to positions of power and respect. 

Six American Presidents were born, liter- 
ally, in log cabins, and under circumstances 
of extreme poverty and hardship. Six were 
sons of farmers and in their youth labored 
before sunup and beyond sundown. Never 
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in all history has there been such a succes- 
sion of men rising from humble origins to 
responsible power. But the individual can 
also sink; he can waste his substance, idle 
away his time, and go from mansion to 
gutter; no order of nobility or caste protects 
him. We must not allow our individuality 
to be scuttled by the subtle and powerful 
pressures of social, economic, and political 
conformity. The acid test of successful 
democratic government is the degree of effec- 
tive liberty which it makes avatlable to the 
individual. 


* * * * . 


Yes, Uncle Sam is a very sick man, He is 
dying from loss of a special type of rare and 
vital blood; the type which flowed through 
the veins of such men as Patrick Henry, 
Nathan Hale, George Washington, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Our freedom requires that we 
search deep within our own hearts, for there 
and there only, will this blood be found. 
Our personal liberty demands that each of 
us donate unstintingly to the great trans- 
fusion of strength which Uncle Sam must 
have to survive. 

But, how can we do this? Let me suggest 
a few ways and I-challenge you to think of 
other ways and to put them into action. 
1. Understand our American wayrof life, our 
heritage, our political institutions, our prob- 
lem; what makes us tick as a nation and as 
a people. 

We should understand and appreciate the 
great men and the great documents which 
constitute our American heritage. We 
should rate high the top 10 on the hit parade 
of freedom: The Ten Commandments and 
the 10 rights of the Bill of Rights, We must 
learn the three R's of citizenship: rights, 
respect, and responsibility. 

We must develop an appreciation for the 
dignity of human labor and endeavor a re- 
spect for the worth of every individual, no 
matter what his social or economic position 
may be. Abraham Lincoln once said, “It is 
dificult to make a man miserable while he 
feels he is worthy of himself and claims 
kindred to the great God who made him.” 

We must develop and maintain a deep 
interest in what takes place in our country 
and in the political structure of our Govern- 
ment. When a person loses interest in citi- 
zenship, he ceases to acquire knowledge 
about it. We must develop a desire and & 
will to abide by the laws and to aid in their 
enforcement. We must have a world out- 
look to the extent that we can attack world 
problems in an effort to foster world peace 
and understanding. 

We must be ambitious to become self-sup- 
porting citizens who will make the American 
system of free enterprise operate in the most 
efficient manner for our own welfare and for 
the welfare of others. 

Know your enemy. Understand the dis- 
guises of socialism, know the tactics of com- 
munism, understand the implications of 
paternalism and the welfare state. Don't be 
content with B's and C's if you can make 
A's. Jefferson said: “If a nation expects to 
be ignorant and free, in a state of civiliza- 
tion, it expects what never was and never 
will be.” Don't rob yourself and your coun- 
try of the productive fruits of your ability. 

Become active in government, work for 
family solidarity, strive for spiritual and 
moral growth, dedicate a part of every day 
to citizenship. Oppose error with facts; 
speak out and speak up. Don’t be afraid 
to challenge a speaker, writer, newspaper, 
commentator, or even a friend who inno- 
cently or unwittingly parrots or echoes ideas 
hurtful to our liberty and freedom. 

Above all, remember that you are Uncle 
Sam's shadow. He is what you make him 
and nothing more. He Is your belief in your- 
self, your dream of what our Nation and 
our people may become. Uncle Sam is all 
that you hope to be and have the courage 
to try for. He is no more than what you 
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believe him to be and is all that you believe 
he can be. 

Let Uncle Sam stand before your eyes in 
his top hat and striped trousers as a bright 
and dignified gleam of hope, a symbol of 
yourself, a pictured suggestion of all that 
makes this Nation great. Let Uncle Sam 
be bright with cheer, brilliant with courage, 
and firm with faith. Help Uncle Sam to 
Possess always the integrity, the courage and 
the strength to keep himself unshackled. to 
Temain a citadel of freedom and a beacon 
of hope to the world. Uncle Sam was con- 
ceived in freedom and with your help in 
freedom he will spend the rest of his days. 
This is his wish, his goal, his prayer, 184 
years after he was born. 


——— — — 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
Ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
Usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
Presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 

tration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
Proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies. shall be 
Printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937), 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 

as determined by the Public Printer 
Plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
Rot to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
Conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
dealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
SPective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
With Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 


Recorzp at $1.50 per month or for single 
Coples at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
berate a£ 3 conta). purchase reprints from 

of Congress to 
onen bonn should be processed through this 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rrconn, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the. reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 28, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. Samer; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dla- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.— The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rxconn with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m, in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
Case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm. to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shail be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
Same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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